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lion, 474 
Canada  and  the  Canadians  Through  Spanish 
Eyes,  323 
Dominant  Issue  in,  744 
Political  Crises  in.  337,  369 
Politics  and  the  Church  in,  503 
Canal-Improvement  in  New  York.  69 
Canal  on  the  Trolley-System,  108 
Cancer-Stricken    (the),   A   Gleam   of   Hope 

for,  137 
Carbon  (the)  in  the  Arc-Light.  What  Hap- 
pens to.  105 
Carborundum.  How  It  Is  Made,   105 
Carlisle  (Secretary)  as  a  Presidential  Can- 
didate. 631.  72S 
on  the  Financial  Condition.  246 
Carlyle.  Character  and  Influence  of,  251 

His"  French  Revolution,"  Errors  in,  431 
Selfishness  of,  133 
Carmaux  Strikers,  S20.000  Deposited  in  the 

Bank  of  France  for  Their  Relief.  325 
Carnegie  (Andrew).  His  Gifts  to  Pittsburg, 

Allegheny,  etc..  96 
Carriages   (Horseless),   Scientific  Tests  of, 

5S4 
Cathode  or  Anode  Rays?  704.  764 
Catholic     Church     (the) .    Are    Protestants 
Going  Toward  ?  590 
in  England,  Is  It  Increasing?  770 
Is  It  in  Danger  of  Schism?  290 
Real  Danger  from,  231 
Catholic  Revival  in  England,  Result  of,  710 
Catholicism,  A  Peep  Into,  sSS 

(Roman)  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  159 
Cats  (Tailless) ,  135 
Cattle-Herding.  Rough  Life  of.  687 
Chamberlain    (Mr.),    Speech    of,    on    Eng- 
land's Policv,  4=^9 
"Chance."  What  l"t  Means,  2S7 
Chemicals.    The    Use    of.    for    Preserving 

Food.  166 
Chile,  A  Monroe  Doctrine  in,  384 
Chile-Argentine  Boundary-Question,  203 
China.  ^Iissionaries  in.  139 
Missi(mary  Life  in.  11 1 
Progress  in.  443 
The  "Clipping"  of.  354 
The  Press  in.  55 
Chinese  (the).  Are  We  Inferior  to?  57 
Immigrants  in  Hawaii,  442 
Temples.  H'antastic  Rites  in,  498 
"Chivalry"  (Poem).  520 
Christ.  Authority  on  Bible  Questions,  500 
Did  He  Teach  Social  Democracy?  348 
Life  of,  (Tissofs),  221 
Sayings  of.  Not  Recorded  in  the  Gos- 
pels, 140 
The  Teaching  of,  on  Social  Problems, 

138 
Was  the  World  Ready  for?  49 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  (the).  Prohibi- 
tion and,  36 
Roman  Catholic  Praise  of.  531 


Christian  Nation  (a).  Is  This?  378 
"Christian  Science,"  A  Unitarian  View  of, 

709 
Christianity.  Geological  Testimony  to,  651 
Primarily  a  Social  Ideal,  48 
The  Future  of,  109 
Vital  and  Active,  20 
"Christianity's  Millstone,"  Goldwin  Smith 

on,  198 
Christmas  Customs  of  Long  Ago,  266 
Christmas  Lyrics  (Poems).  220 
Christs  (False)  of  To-Day.  709 
Church-Building,  Is  It  a  Lost  Art?  770 
Church-Entertainments,  Immorality  of,  349 
Church-Federations.  2fo 
Church-Record  of  1S95.  441 
Church-Union,  A  Hopeful  View  of,  531 
A  Roman  Catholic  View  of,  472 
in  Apostolic  Times,  51 
The  Greek  Patriarch  on,  259 
Cigarette  (the),  A  Mild  Defense  of,  497 
Civil-Service   Reform,   Important   Step   in, 

94 
Class-Sympathy   and    Class- Exclusiveness, 

116 
Classics  (the).  Misuse  of.  551 
Clergy  (a  New).  Another  Call  for,  79 
Clergymen,  Worldliness  of,  230 
Cleveland    (President),  His    Annual    Mes- 
sage, iSi 

German  Comment  on.  264 
His  Home-Mission  Address.  650 
His  Message  Concerning  Venezuela.  241 
French      and     German  -  American 
Comments  on.  339 
His  "War-Message"  and  a  Third  Term, 
277 
Foreign  Opinion.  292 
Special  Message  on  Finance.  245 
Coal.  Can  Cities  Do  Without?  404 
Coal-Fields  (the).  Cheap  Power  from.  107 
Coal-Miners.  Eye-Diseases  of,  257 
Coast-Defense,  Appropriations  for,  755 
Coffee- Drunkards,  196 
Coin  as  an  Antiseptic,  165 
Colds,  Cure  of,  617 

College-Women  as  Wage-Earners,  129 
Color-Blindness.  Origin  of.  167 
Color-Photography,   the  Problem   of.   Is  It 

Solved?  196 
Colorado.  Gold-Boom  in,  188 
Colors,  The  Names  of,  525 
Commerce  and  Industry  (British)  and  Ger- 
man Competition.  562 
Commerce.    Manufactures     and.    Proposed 

Department  of,  667 
"Conceit,"  A  Dissertation  on.  478 
Confederate  and  Union  Veterans.  Proposed 
Parade  of.  545 
History,  A  Chapter  of,  596 
Veterans,  Removing  the  Disabilities  of, 
279 
Congress.  Early  Adjournment  of,  699 
\the  Present),  The  Task  of,  185 
What  It  Should  Do  in  Reference  to  the 
Treasury  Revenue,  151 
Constitution  (the),  God  in,  651 
Consumption,  Dr.  Edson's  Alleged  Cure  of, 

465 
Contributors  (Literary) 
Conversion    (Genuine) , 

529 
Cork  for  Street-Paving.  677 

Corruption  (Municipal),  "Respectable"  Citi- 
zens and,  302 
Crane  (Stephen),  In  Praise  of,  702 
Cremation,  711 

Is  It  Demanded  by  Hygiene?  645 
Crimes  (Juvenile),  155 
Criminal  (the  Female),  Peculiarities  of,  14 

Study  of,  164 
Criticism  (Higher)  and  the  Pentateuch,  78 

Has  It  Exhausted  Itself?  291 

Professor  Sayce  and,  229 

Reaction  in  Germany  Against,  620 
Crucifixion  (the).  Date  of.  7S 
Cuba,  Affairs  in,  German  Opinion.  743 

and  Spain.  24 

as  a  Breeder  of  Pestilence.  557 

Recognition  of,  335,  457,  541,  727 

Report  of  Senate  Committee,  572 

Side  Lights  on,  664 

Spain,  and  the  United  States,  624 


,  Hints  to,  731 
The   Essential 
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Cuba,  the  Independence  of,  Pros  and  Cons 
of,  83 
the  Rebellion  in,  Martinez  Campos  and. 

474 
The  Struggle  in,  262,  683 
Cycling  versus  Morphine,  377 


"Dame  Aux  Camelias:"  Dumas's  Master- 
piece, 583 
Davis  Resolution  (The)  in  the  Senate,  393 
Death.  A  Sure  Test  of.  lO 
Man's  Right  to.  tS 

The  Fear  of,  in  Religion  and  Philoso- 
phy. 200 
Death-Dealing  Device  (A  New),  737 
Defaulters  in  the  Churches.  290 
Defenses    (National),  an   Increase  of.    De- 
mands for,  361 
Defoe's  (Daniel)  Journalistic  Touch,  761 
De  Lome    (Seiior) ,    the    Spanish    Minister 
Makes  Statements  Concerning  the  Cuban 
Revolution,  ix)\ 
Democratic  Victories   (Recent  Municipal), 

215 
Denominatioualism,    Is   a  Revival  of.    Re- 
quired? 501 
Diet  Advice  About,  437 
Discontent  in  Women,  476 
Disease-Germs,  Feeding  the  Public  with,  286 
Disease,  Influence  of  the  Mind  Over,  675 
Dish-Washer  (An  Electrical),  108 
Divorce  Among  the  Irish,  741 
"Dixie,"  How  It  Was  Born,  28 
Doane  (Bishop)  on  the  Saloon,  124 
Doctors.  A  Doctor's  Opinion  of,  296 

Manners  of.  29 
Dodos.  Development  of,  679 
Dogma,  Decadence  of,  260 
Dogmatism  of  Science.  44 
"Dollar  (The)"  in  Literature,  314 
Donne's  Poems.  464 
Dramatists  as  Critics,  281 
Dreams,  Problems  Solved  in,  468 
Dredging  to  Save  a  Stranded  Vessel,  525 
Drink  and  Drugs.  226 

Drink-Evil  (The)  in  the  Old  Testament,  351 
Duelling  in  Germany,  298 
Dumas  (Alexandre)   Ideas  and  Fancies  of. 
250 
Judged  by  Some  French  Writers,  282 
On  Women,  478 
Dumas  the  Elder,  Traits  and  Fancies  of.  640 
Dunraven,   Charges  of  Fraud  Against  Mr. 
Iselin,  95.  175 
Report  by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  on 
His  Charges  Against  the  Defender, 
429 
Dupont   (Henry  A.),  of  Delaware,  Contest 

in  United  States  Senate,  517 
Duse  (Eleonora) ,  A  Study  of,  610 


Earth  (The)  as  a  Great  Cog-Wheel.  2S4 
East  (the  Far),  Developments  in,  563 
Edgeworth  (Maria)  Redivivus.  102 
Edison  on  the  Trials  of  Inventors,  256 
Editor  and  Contributor,  Relations  of,  222 

(a  Newspaper) .  Life  of,  356 
Editorship  as  a  Profession  for  Women,  192 
Education  of  the  Masses  in  Russia,  621 
Egypt  (Old),  A  Relic  of,  471 

The  History  of.  Traced  from  Its  Plants, 

285 
Egyptians  (Ancient)  as  Workers  in  Metal, 

405 
Elections  (State)  of  1895.  61 

Foreign  Opinion,  233 
Electric  Engines  of  War  (Edison's),  436 
Electricity  and  Steam,  Efficiency  of,  Com- 
pared, 136 
and  Vital  Processes,  137 
as  a  Fluid,  526 
Fishing  by,  706 
Electric  Wires  Killing  Trees,  318 
Electroplating  a  Ship's  Hull,  315 
"Eligibility  of  Women"  Seems  to  Be  Com- 
ing, in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
710 


Eliot's  (George)  Ethics,  760 
Emigrants  (German),  A  Warning  to,  592 
Endeavor  Society    (Christian),   Prohibition 
and,  36 
Roman  Catholic  Praise  of,  531 
Endowment  of  Churches,  709 
Engineering  in  Ancient  Greece,  256 
Engineering-Works   (Our),  Are  They  Per- 
manent? 164 
"PZngland  and  Armenia"  (Poem),  520 
England  and  Germany  in  South  Africa,  444 
and  Japan,  How  Germany  Regards,  54 
and  Russia,  144 
and  the  Sudan,  634.  713 
and  the  United  States,  Japanese  Opin- 
ion, 714 
and  the  United  States,    Relations   Be- 
tween, 32 
Backwardness    in    Scientiflc    Manufac- 
turing, 527 
Her  Naval  Power  Decried,  743 
Her  Unpopularity,  82 
Is  the  United  States  a  Match  for?  772 
Recent   Speech-Making  in.   The    Euro- 
pean Press  on,  534 
Should    We   Join    Hands  with,   on    the 

Armenian  Ouestion?  503 
The  Army  of,  385 
The  Weakness  of,  the  World's  Danger, 

775 
the  United  States  and  Venezuela,  53 
Will    France   Su])port,  in   the    Trouble 

with  Germany?  532 
Will  She  Annex  the  Transvaal?  652 
Workmen  in,  too  Conservative,  84 
English,  Educational  Revival  of,  73 
England's  Isolation,  The  Far  East  and,  202 
Entertainments    (Church),    Immorality   of, 

349 
Equality  as  the  Basis  of  Good  Society,  86 
Ericsson  (John),  Memorial  of,  at  Filipstad, 

58 
Estates  (Unclaimed),  536 
Etymology,  Superstitions  of,  508 
Europe,  Capitals  of.  Foreign  Population  of, 
114 
Does  America  Threaten  ?  444 
Is  She  on  the  Eve  of  War,  3 
Evolution,  The  Role  of  Sex  in,  135 
Eye   (the),  Impressions  of,  Photographing, 


Face-Reading,  468 

Faith    (Religious)   as  a  Factor  in  Worldly 
Success,  198 
Signs  of  a  Return  to,  319 

Fakirs,  How  They  Torture  Themselves,  19 

Fat  Persons,  A  Warning  to,  107 

Fats  in  the  Animal  Body,  674 

Fear  and  Grief,  Are  They  Physical  Mala- 
dies? 136 

Federation  of  Labor  (American)  :  Election 
of  Samuel  Gompcrs,  247 

Federations  (Church),  260 

Fiction,  Deluge  of,  401 

(Late  English).  The  Scandal  of,  373 
Morality  in,  A  Plea  for,  252 

Field  (Eugene),  Tribute  to,  132 
Was  He  a  Poet  ?  73 

Finance,  The  President's  Special  Message 
on,  245 

Finances  (the  National),  For  Relief  of,  274 

Fingers,  Thumbs  and,  536 

Fire-Proof  Buildings,  Danger  of,  94 

Fish  (Poisonous),  627 

Fishing  by  Electricity,  706 

Flagler  (Miss),  Trial  of,  547 

Revolutionary  Papers  on,  578 

Flaubert  (Gustave),  Eulogium  on,  13 
His  Literary  Conscientiousness,  280 

Fleas  ("Educated"),  328 

Flour  That  Makes  the  Best  Bread,  346 

"Flower  of  the  Field"  (Poetry),  100 

Flowers,  To  Preserve,  with   Natural  Form 
and  Color,  557 

Folk-Songs,  Significance  of,  297 

Foods  (Compressed),  Experiments  on,  316 

Football  Season  (the).  Lessons  of,  155 

Formosa,  Missionaries  in,  171 


"Fourth    Dimension"    (The)    as  a   Refuge 

from  Materialism,  74 
France,  England,  and  Germany,  473 
Increase  of  Luxury  in.  235 
Is  the  Republic  in  Danger?  593 
Latest  Crisis  in.  51G 
Spain,  and  the  United  States,  6S3 
The  Ministry  of,  Chiinges  in,  113 
Wanted:  A  Man  of  Daring,  742 
Will  She  Support  England  in  the  Trou- 
ble with  Germany?  S32 
Franklin's  Electrical  Kite,  345 
Free-Love  and  Marriage,  146 
French,  Do  Americans  Need  to  Speak?  117 
Frenchwomen  and  the  French  Novelist,  t6i 
Frost  (Amelia  B.),  the  First  Woman  Pastor 

in  New  England,  261 
Frothingham  (Octavius  Brooks),  Sketch  of, 

649 
Froude  (James  Anthony),  "Lectures  on  the 

Council  of  Trent."  671 
Fruits,  Medicinal  Virtues  of,  347 
Future  Life,  Gladstone  on,  589 


Gamblers  at  Monte  Carlo,  176 

Gamecock  (A  Disillusioned),  626 

Garfield,  The  Night  Before   He  Was  Shot, 

446 
Garibaldi,  How  He  Captured  London,  537 
Gas,  Hardening  Steel  by,  617 
Gas-Engine  in  Electrical  Propulsion,  194 
"Gehenna,"  Meaning  of,  440 
Generation  (a).  What  Is  the  Length  of?  376 
Geniuses,  Sane  and  Otherwise,  344 
German  Army  and  Its  Chief,  774 

Empire   (the),   Who  Was  the  Founder 
of?  415 
Germany  and  England  in  South  Africa,  444 

and  Great  Britain,  Naval  and  Military 
Forces  of,  415 

A  Russian  Snub  of,  502 

Her  Interest  in  Venezuela,  412 

How  She  Regards  Japan  and  England, 
54 

Is  She  Too  Aggressive?  382 

Paralysis  of  Literature  in,  70 

Preachers  and  Politics  in,  469 

Reaction  in,  Against  Higher  Criticism, 
620 

Temperance  in,  55 

Theological  Thought  in,  438 

Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Em- 
pire, 473 
Gillam  (Bernhard),  Death  of,  403 
Glass  Bricks,  765 
Globe-Statistics,  747 
God  in  the  Constitution,  651 

(The  Moslem)  a  Bad  One,  741 
Gold,  A  Flood  of,    ,nd  Its  Effect,  158 

from  Sea-Water,  47 

International  Greed  for,  397 

the  Production  of,  Increase  in,  365 
Gold  Boom  iThe  Colorado),  188 
Gold  Booms,  143 
Gold-Drain  (Another),  91 
Gold-Standard  (the).  Great  Britain  and,  637 
GofT  (Recorder),  The  Predicament  of,  in  a 

Sensational  Trial,  187 
Gompers  (Samuel)  Elected  President  of  the 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  247 
Goodness  Innate  in  Man,  321 
Gospel  (The)  and  the  Poor,  440 
"Gospel  of  Hate"  (Poem),  520 
Government,  The  Duties  of,  728 
Grant  (Mrs.  U.  S.);  A  Talk  with,  386 
Great    Britain    and    Germany,    Naval   and 
Military  Forces  of,  415 

and  the  Gold-Standard,  (')37 

and    Venezuela,   Can    They   Settle    Be- 
tween Themselves?  366 
Greece  (Ancient),  Engineering  in,  257 
Greek  Church  (the),  Mohammedanism  and, 

169 
Greenbacks  and  the  Reserve,  247 

Bonds  and,  4 
Greenhalge  (Governor),  Death  of,  578 
Grief  and  Fear,  Are  They  Physical  Mala- 
dies? 136 
Gutta-Percha  from  Dried  Leaves,  17 
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H 


Hand-Shake  (the  Old-Fashioned),  Must  We 
Give  Up?  477 

Hair.  Function  of.  766 

Harper  (President)  on  the  Bible,  470 

Harrison  (Ex-President)  Declines  the  Pres- 
idential Candidacy.  454 

Hawaii.  Chinese  Immigrants  in.  44'_' 

Hawthorne  as  Sketched  by  His  Daughter. 
462 

Hearing.  Can  We  Hear  Without?  434 

Heating-Plant  (An  Klectrical),  103 

Heresy-Trial  (The  I>atest)  :  The  Rev.  W.  T. 
Brown,  of  Connecticut.  Charged  with 
Heresy,  738 

Hicks-Beach  (Michael),  Speech  of,  on  Eng- 
land's Policy,  459 

Higher  Criticism.  Has  It  Exhausted  Itself? 
291 
Professor  Sayce  and.  229 
Reaction  in  (iermany  Against,  620 

Hittites  (the).  Who  Were?  560 

Hobbes  (John  Oliver),  493 

Hogs,  Why  They  Get  Fat.  29S 

Horseless  Carriages.  Scientific  Tests  of.  5S4 

Hughes  (Thomas)  .Author  of  "Tom  Brown's 
School  Days."  Death  of.  672 

Husbands.  A  Study  in.  355 

Huxley.  Dr.  Parker's  Criticism  of,  499 

Hypnotic  State  (the).  Nature  of.  617 


I 


"Ian  Maclaren."  Poison  in.  no 

Ice,  What  Load  Will  It  Bear?  347 

Illusions  (Optical),  435 

Immigrants.  Would   Exclusion  of,  Increase 

(^ur  Population  ?  336 
Immortality.  Professor  Bonney  on,  472 
Impurity  in  Water.  Simjile  Test  of,  257 
Incomes  (Family),  A  Study  of,  638 
Incubator  (An  Electric),  287 
India,  Religious  Indulgence  in,  531 
Indian  Territory   (The)  :    An   International 

Complication  at  Home,  453 
Indian  Women  and  Dogs.  Hard  Life  of,  506 
Industrial  Liberty,  W.  D.  Howells  on,  309 
Infallibility  (Papal).  The  Question  of,  409 
Infant-Baptism,  Reasons  Against,  590 
Inquisition  (the  Holy),  In  Praise  of,  20 
"In  Remembrance"  (Poem),  521 
Insanity,  Early  Rising  a  Cause  of,  437 
(Popular).  Waves  of.  266 
Simulation  of,  f)i7 
Insects  Used  as  Medicines,  617 
Insurance,  Accidents  and,  265 

(Compulsory)  in  (Jermanj',  295 
Insurance-War     (The)     from     a     German- 
American  Point  of  View,  514 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,   Impor- 
tant   Victory    for :    The   Auditor    of    the 
Allegheny    Valley     Railroad     Adjudged 
CJuilty  of  Contem])t,  (>()■} 
Invention.  Reversal  in.  46 
Inventions  and  Labor,  766 

( )pposition  to,  676 
Inventors,  the  Trials  of,  Edison  on,  256 
Ireland,  Her  Relation  to  Great  Britain  and 

America.  352 
Irish  Character.  A  German  View  of,  653 
Iron  and  Steel.  Unex])]ained  Changes  in,  407 
Irving  (Sir  Henry),  What  He  Has  Done  for 

the  Stage,  492 
Island  (An  Idyllic).  568 
"Isolation  of  England"  (Poem).  370 
Isr.iel.  A  Charge  at.  528 
Italy  and  Abyssinia.  324,  653 
Defeat  of.  in  Abyssinia.  571 
Temporal  and  Spiritual  Power  in,  114 


J 


Jameson     (Dr.),     His    Expedition     to    the 
Transvaal,  383 
Reception  of.  in  I-'ngiand.  623 
"Jameson's  Ride"  (Poem).  370 
Japan    and    England.    How   (Jermany   Re- 
gards. 54 
Art  in,  192 


Japan,  Customs  in,  207 

Industrial  Competition  from,  as  an  Ar- 
gument for  Free  Silver,  363 
Missionaries  in,  49 
Missionary  Education  in,  411 
Nothing  Permanent  in.  26 
Japanese  Competition,  A  Possible  Check  to. 

772 
Jerusalem  at  the  Present  Time.  529 
Jesuit  (a).  The  Training  of,  319 
Jesus  and  Young  Men,  199 

the  Miracles  of.  Unbelief  in.  349 
Jew  (the) .  A  Defense  of,  776 

(the  Down-trodden).  Hope  of.  591 
Jews  (the).  Ahlwardt's  Crusade  Against,  in 
the  United  States.  24S 
and  Christians,  Proposed  Union  of,  408 
A  Plea  for,  338 
Criticism  of.  528 
Jewish-Christian  Movement  at  Kishnev,  740 
"Jingoism"  and  International  Arbitration, 

66 
Jocularity,  The  Plague  of.  56 
Jonah,  Could  the  Whale  Have  Swallowed? 

681 
Joseffy  and  Brahms,  761 
Josephine  (Empress).  Extravagance  of,  598 
Joss-House  (The  New  York).  650 
Judaism  and  Unitarianism.  381 
"Judaism.  The  Spirit  of."  Josephine  Laza- 

rus's  Book.  Dr.  Kohler's  View  of.  288 
"Jude,    the     Obscure,"    Thomas     Hardy's 

Latest  Novel,  222.  521 
Jupiter,  The  Great  Red  Spot  on,  644,  764 

K 

Kafir  Boom  (The) .  52 

Kaiser  and  Socialist.  22 

Kentucky    Legislature   (the).  Deadlock  in, 

605 
Kites  (Military).  5S7 
Knox  (Col.  Thomas  W.),  Death  of,  343 
Krtipp  and  His  Workingmen,  596 
Korea,  an  Asiatic  Problem.  745 
The  Imbroglio  in,  115 


Laborers  (American),  Food  of,  328 
Labouchere's  Criticisms  of  the  Clergy,  589 
"Lady  of  Quality:"    Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett's Latest  Novel.  673 
Lake-Cities  (Defenseless),  93 
Lamp  (An  Electric  Bicycle).  376 
(A  Pocket  Electric) .  4()f) 
That  Makes  Its  Own  (ias,  344 
Lander  as  Sketched  by  Mrs.  Lyrm  Linton. 

553 
Language,    the   Origin   of,    Mouth-Gesture 

and,  106 
Laureate.  Who  Shall  Be?  43 
Law  (Common).  Absurdities  of,  626 
Leap-Year  Observations.  538 
Lee    (Gen.     Fitzhugh)    Appointed   Consul- 

General  to  Havana.  733 
Leighton  (Sir  Frederick)",  Death  of.  433 
Liberty  (Religious).  622 
Light  (The)  of  the  Future,  585 
Light-Production,  Waste  of  Energy  in,  467 
Lightning-Arresters,    Protection   of   Appa- 
ratus by.  585 
Lightning-Rods.  Poplar-Trees  as,  677 
Lincoln    and    (General    Shields,    Duel    Be- 
tween. 716 
as  a  Country-Store  Clerk,  327 
Early  Impressions  of.  206 
Literary  Art,   a  School  of.   Is  It  Feasible? 

282 
Literary  Company.  Choice  of.  611 
Literary  Productiveness,  Conditions  of,  731 
Literature.  A  New  Spirit  in,  i3(j 
Can  It  Be  Taught?  loi 
Evolution  in,  730 
(German).  Paralysis  of,  70 
Glut  of.  and  Shabby  Criticism,  552 
Healthy  Reaction  in,  5S0 
in  America.  Dark  Outlook  for,  583 
("Strong") .  Charles  Dudley  Warner  on, 

"The  Dollar"  in.  314 

The  Problem  of  the  "Young  Person"  in. 

5S2 


Loan  (A  Popular)  of  $100,000,000.  331 

Success  of,  451 
Longevity  (Great),  How  to  Attain,  286 
Longfellow,  A  Chat  About,  310 
Lord's  Supper,  Discussion  in  Germany  on, 

228 
"Love-AfTairs  of  a  Bibliomaniac  :"   Eugene 

Field's  Book,  490 
Lowell  (James  Russell)  in  England.  746 
Lunar-Eclipses,  What  Astronomers    Learn 

from,  287 
"  Lutine  ;"  Recovery  of  Treasure.  62S 
Lynching,  How  It  Is  to  Be  Stopped.  3 
in  Texas,  37 
Legislation  Against.  67 


M 


"Macbeth."  the  Villainy  of,  Sir  Henry  Ir- 
ving on.  162 

Machine-Designing.  Racial  Traits  in.  15 

Macmillan  (Alexander).  Death  of.  433 

Madagascar.  The  Collapse  of.  23 
The  Future  of,  114 

"Mahogany  Tree"  (The)  :  The  Famous 
Punch  Table,  550 

Magazines  (American),  Criticism  of.  341 

Malaria.  Mosquitoes  and.  705 
What  Is?  375 

Manning  (Cardinal).  Purcell's  "Life"  of, 
618,  678 

Mansfield  (Richard).  Criticism  of,  643 

Manufactures  and  Commerce,  Proposed 
Department  of,  667 

Manufacturers  and  the  Free-Silver  Move- 
ment, 695 

Manufacturers,  National  Association  of. 
Pass  Resolutions  Bearing  upon  Congres- 
sional Legislation,  423 

Marlborough-Vanderbilt  Marriage,  65,  172 

March  (Prof.  Francis  Andrew),  Honors  to, 
42 

Marquette's  (Father)  Statue  at  the  Capitol, 

577 
Marriage,    A    Challenge     to     Those    Who 
r)ecry.  206 

Free  Love  and.  146 
Mars.  Is  It  Inhabited?  316 
Materialism,  A  Scientific  Refuge  from.  644 
Mausoleum  (A  Splendid),  57 
Maxim  Gun  (The  Wonderful) ,  45 
McKinley  Boom   (The),  601 

His  Financial   Plank  in   the  South  and 
West,  632 
Meanness  (Your  Pet).  What  Is?  267 
Medicine,  Insects  Used  as,  617 
Mendelssohn,  A  Critical  Estimate  of,  283 
Menelik,  King  of  Abyssinia,  653 

and  the  Journalists,  712 
Meredith   (George) ,  Vagaries  of  Style   of, 

103 
Metals,    Strength     of.    Shown     by     Their 

Melting-Point,  257 
Methodist  Bishops,  Gowns  for,  621 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Women  Dele- 
gates in.  710 
Mexico  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  722 

Our  Enemies  and  Friends  in,  684 
Microbes  and  Butter,  766 

What  Becomes  of?  467 
"Mignon,"  Thomas's  Best  Composition.  643 
Military  Service  :    Is  It  Degrading  or  Ele- 
vating? 263 
Milk,  the  Pasteurization  of,  Constant's  Ap- 
paratus for,  225 
Millionaires,  Are  They  Useless?  354 

Gifts  to  the  People,  96 

What    Shall     They    Do    With     Their 
Money.  (106 
Mind  (the).  Influence  of.  Over  Disease,  675 
Minister  antl  Choir.  411 
Ministers  (Aged).  Care  of,  322 

(Educated  Negro),  410 

Temptations  of,  140 
Ministry  (the).  Function  of.  168 
Miracles  and  Christian  Faith.  768 

in  French  Canada.  201 

Unbelief  in.  349 
Missing-Link  Again.  107 
Mission-Board  Difficulties.  55S 
Missionaries  in  China.  139 

in  Formosa.  171 
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Missionaries  in  Japan,  49 

Japanese  Converts'  Advice  to,  230 

Outcry  Against,  21 
Missionary  Education  in  Japan,  411 

Life  in  China,  1 11 

Work,  Unrestrictive,  589 
Missions  (P'oreign),  A  Defense  of,  321 
Missions  and  Missionaries  Defended,  6S0 
Mistletoe,  Natural  History  of,  224 
Mohammedan  and  Armenian  Women,  357 
Mohammedan  Worship,  Features  of,  408 
Mohammedanism  and   the   Greek   Church, 

169 
Monkey  (a).  Capers  of,  717 
Monopoly.    The     Trail     of,     in    American 

Theaters,  71 
Monroe  Doctrine,  America's  Duties  Under, 
Foreign  Opinion  of.  324 

and  the  Venezuela  Dispute,  i 

(Chile's),  384 

in  the  English  Parliament,  483 

in  the  United  States  Senate,  393 

Mexico  and,  722 

Professors  MacMaster  and  von  Hoist  on, 
306 

Roosevelt  on.  633 

Shall  We  Abandon  ?  8 

the  Enforcement  of,    English  Opinion 
of.  85 

What  Is?  271 
Monte  Carlo,  Gamblers  at,  176 
Moody  (Dwight  L.),  The  Mother  of,  441 
"Moonshiners"  (The)  of  the  South,  326 
Morality  in   Politics,  Cardinal  Gibbons  on, 

726 
Morgan   (The  Rev.    Dr.)    and    His   Easter 

Sermon.  767 
Mormon  Church  (The)  and  Politics,    753 
Morris    (William)     Still    Very   Much   of    a 

Socialist,  478 
Mountain-Chains,  Formation  of,  197 
Mourning-Costumes   in   Modern    Palestine, 

530 
Mouth-Gesture  and  the  Origin  of  Language, 

106 
Multitude  (the).  The  Mind  of,  224 
Mummy  (A  Natural),  255 
Murder-Trials  (Two  Sensational) ,  35 
Music  as  a  Religious  Reformer,  141    , 

as  an  Hypnotic.  737 

Mysteries  of,  311 

What  Can  It  Express?  103 
"  Must"  as  a  Mental  Disease,  404 

N 

Naphtha,  Use  of,  in  the  Toilet.  628 
Napoleon,  His  Furious  Temper,  448 

How  He  Traveled,  327 
Nature-Printing,  17 
Navy   (French),  The  Kind  of.   Necessary, 

505 
Nebula  (a).  What  Is?  674 
Negro  (The)  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  6 

in  the  Church,  289 

Ministers  (Educated),  410 

No  Discrimination  Against  at  Atlanta, 

39 

New  England,  Literary  Ideals  and  Exam- 
ples of,  70 

New  Mexico,  Shall  It  Be  Admitted  to  State- 
hood? 752 

Newspaper  Reports  and  "Expanded"  Tele- 
grams, 773 

New  York  (Greater) ,  An  Outside  View  of, 
697 

"New  Woman"  (the).  Foibles  of,  694 

Niagara,  "Harnessing."  177 

Nihilism  and  "Fake"  Plots.  144 

Non-Resistants   in  Russia,  Persecution  of, 
109 

Norfolk  Island.  568 

Norman   (Henry)    on   American   Problems. 
666 
-North  Pole  (the).  Discovery  of,  594 

Novel  (the),  Importance  of,  371 
in  the  School,  G41 

Novel-Making.  Hall  Caine  on,  132 

Novelists    (American),    Is    There   a  "Twi- 
light" of?  163 

Novels  (Condensed),  Objected  to,  463 
Mrs.  Barr  Talks  About,  759 

Nye  (Bill),  Death  of,  552 


Ocean  (the).  What  Holds  It  in  Place?  254 
Odors,  Influence  of.  Upon  the  Voice,  468 
Olympic   Games,  a   Revival   of,  American 

Interest  in,  669,  754 
Ouida  on  the  Ugliness  of  Modern  Life,  416 
Optical  Illusions  (Interesting),  435 
Orthodoxy  Arraigned,  141 
"Overland"  (Poem),  671 


Pacific  Railroads  (the),  Stanford  Case  and, 

574 

Paderewski  as  Pianist  and  Composer,  190 
His  "Singing  Tone,"  373 

Paganism  (The  New) ,  622 

Painting    (a).  Right   and   Wrong   Ways  to 
View,  313 
(Modern).  Defects  of,  703 

Palestine     (Modern),    Mourning-Costumes 
in.  530 

Paradise.  The  Site  of,  472 

Paris  a  Great  City  for  Foreigners,  358 

Parkhurst  Epigrams,  477 

Parliament     of     Religions     (Another) ,     Is 
There  to  Be?  409 

Parliaments  (Modern),  Degeneration  of,  655 

Pasteur  and  His  Discoveries,  14 

Pastorates  (Long),  Advantage  of,  620 

Paternalism.  Plutocracy  and,  128 

Patti  (Adelina)  and  Her  Relatives,  372 

Peckham   (Rufus  W.)  Nominated  as  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  186 

Pentateuch  (the),  Higher  Criticism  and,  78 

Pessimism  in  Russian  Literature,  40 

Petrified  Trees  of  Arizona,  285 

Petroleum  (Solidified) — A  New  Fuel,  166 

"Pew  (the  Family),"  Influence  of,  381 

Phelps  (Elizabeth  Stuart),  How  She  Wrote 
Her  First  Story,  733 

Philadelphia  Trolley-Car  Strike,  248 

Phonographs  (Toy),  345 

Photo-Engraving.  Simple  Process  of,  676 

Photographic  Discovery  (A  New),  556 

Photography  (Aerial),  346 
(Flashlight),  256 
in  Newspaper  Work,  208 
(Reported)  of  Unseen  Substances,  375 

Piano-Gymnasts,  Censure  of,  582 

Pierson  (The  Rev.  Dr.),  Baptism  of,  591 
Replies  to  His  Critics,  648 

Pingree   (Mayor),  of  Detroit,  His  Vindica- 
tion, 93 

Pipe  (Seamless),  46 

Plant    (a)    and  an  Animal,   Difference  Be- 
tween, 134 

Plants  and  Temperature,  766 

Plays,  Books  vs. ,  642 

Plumbing  in  the  Kitchen,  617 

Plutocracy  and  Paternalism,  128 

Poe.  His  Striking  Versatility,  642 
Influences  that  Affected,  759 

Poet  (The)  According  to  Zangwill,  672 

"Poet's  Corner  (the,")  Sad  Condition  of,  in 
Westminster,  492 

Poets,  When  They  Flourish,  13 

Poison  (a).  What  Is?  616 

Police-Corruption  in  Philadelphia,  249 

Policemen  (New  York) ,  Physical  Examina- 
tion of,  298 

Politics  and  the  Church  in  Canada,  503 

Polygamous  Converts.  Baptism  of,  in  India, 

439 

Poor  (the).  The  Gospel  and,  440 

Pope  (The  Next) ,  559 

Pope  Leo  XIII.   and   American    Catholics, 
500 
as  a  Writer  of  Forbidden  Books,  291 
His  Authorship  and  Infallibility,  471 
Hot  Shot  for,  770 
not  on  the  "Index,"  351 
on  Religious  Congresses.  50 
on  Reunion  and  Temporal  Power,  25 
Political  AspiratioHs  of,  714 
Why  He  Honored  Bismarck,  504 

Poplar-Trees  as  Lightning-Rods,  677 

Populists  and  Silver-Men,  Will  They  Unite? 

547 

Postal-Abuses  and  Reforms,  189 

Potter  (Bishop)  on  the  Dangers  of  Inordi- 
nate Wealth,  559 


Prayer.  Bodily  Attitude  in,  588 
(Political)  in  Congress,  214 
(Public),  Dangers  of,  289,  439 

Prayer-Meeting  Killers.  171 

Preachers  and  Politics  in  Germany,  469 

President  (the).  Restricting  His  Powers: 
Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
127 

Presidential  Campaign  of  1896,  Opinions  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Ex-Gov.  Rus- 
sell, 31 

Presidential  Issue  (the)  of  1896,  The  Search 
for,  391 

Press  (the) ,  Freedom  of,  in  Germany,  685 
in  China,  55 

Pride,  Mimetics  of.  86 

Prize- Fighting,  Prohibition  of,  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, 489 

Prohibition  and  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  36 

Prohibition  Party  (the) ,  Dissensions  in,  636 

Proletariat  (the).  Decrease  in,  117 

Propeller,  A  New  Form  of,  77 

Protection  and  Free  Silver  as  Allied  Issues. 
661 

Protestantism,  Catholic  Respect  for,  622 

Prunes,  A  Paradise  of,  718 

"Purple  East"  (Poem),  370 


"Quartier  Latin"  (The)  and  Its  Schools,  507 
Quay  (Senator)  as  a  Presidential  Candidate. 

513 
Quorum-Counting  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 459 


Rabbis  (Young),  Growing  Conservatism  of. 
411 

Race-Relations  and  Biology,  484 

Railroad  Pool  (The  Great),  156 
Senator  Chandler  on,  7 

Railroads.  Great  Speed  on.  765 

Railway-Law,  Important  Rulings  on,  725 

Railways  (Street)  City-Ownership  of,  4 

Raines  Bill  Passed  by  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature, 608 

Raines  (Senator)  on   His  Liquor-Tax  Law, 
724 

Rapture  of  the  Creative  Mood,  130 

Reciprocity  as  an  Issue  in  the  Coming  Cam- 
paign, 607 

"Red  Badge  of  Courage  :"  Stephen  Crane's 
Book,  579 

Red-Cross  Society  Barred  Out  of  Armenia, 
367 

Reed  (Thomas  B.)  Again  Made  Speaker  of 
Congress,  184 
Announces     the     Committees    of     the 

House,  276 
His  Service  to  the  Republic.  157 

Reichstag  (The  German) ."  534 

Religion  and  Science,  End  of  the  War  Be- 
tween, 74 
Hopeful  Signs  of,  34S 

"Religion  of  Humanity"  (the).  Fatal  Weak- 
ness of,  19 

Religions,  Another  Parliament  of,  Is  There 
to  Be  ?  409 

Religious  Liberty,  622 

Republican  Financial  Planks,  693 

Republican    Party    Dissensions   Over   Free 
Silver,  545 

Republics  and  Virtue,  353 

Reserve  (the).  Greenbacks  and,  247 

Resonance  in  Large  Halls,  407 

Resting- Posture  as  a  Racial  Characteristic, 
736 

Resurrection  (the).  Bodily  Identity  in,  380 

Revival  (a  Great  Religious),  Is  One  Com- 
ing? 259 

Revivals  (Religious) ,  Psychology  of,  80 

Revolution,  The  Evolution  of,  718 

Rhode  Island  Election.  696 

Right-Handed.  Why  We  Are,  646 

Ritualism  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  Growing 
Power  of,  261 
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Rockefeller  (J.  D.)  Offers  to  Give  $4,000.- 

000  to  the  Chicago  University.  96 
Rontgen    Rays    (the)    and    Pictures,    The 

Names  of,  735 
Roman  Catholic  Church  (the).  Are  Protes- 
tants Ooing  Toward?  590 
Is  It  in  Danger  of  Schism?   290 
Real  Danger  from.  231 
Romanticism.     Professor     Boyesen':-;    Last 

Shot  at,  10 
Rosebush  (Oldest)  in  the  World,  717 
Rubber- Producing    Plants,    Disappearance 

of.  15 
"Ruling  Ideas  of  the  Present  Age:"  Dart- 
in  (nith  College  Prize  Essay,  379 
Russia  an  Asiatic  Power,  234 
and  England,  144 
and  Silver.  594 
and  the  School-Question,  621 
Higher  Education  for  Women  in,  357 
in  the  East,  654 
Is  She  to  Rule  the  World?  113 
Literary  Reaction  in,  522 
New  Books  on.  204 

Non-Resistants  in.  Persecution  of,  log 
the  "Champion  of  National  Freedom," 

475 
The  Social  Question  in,  6S8 
Russian  Civilization,  What  It  Amounts  to, 
59S 
Officials,  Education  Among,  445 
Russians  (the) ,  A  Psychological  vStudy  of, 

326 
Russo-Chinese  Bank  (A),  535 
Russo-Turkish  Alliance  (The  Alleged) ,  425 


Sabbath  or  Sunday?  590 
Saints  (Protestant),  Are  There?  80 
Sala  (George  Augustus) ,  223,  2S1,  312 
Salisbury  (Lord)  on  the  Situation  in  Tur- 
key, 172 

Speech  of,  on  England's  Policy.  459 
Saloon  (the).  Bishop  Doane  on,  124 
Saloons  (the),  Sunday  and,  97 
Salutation  in  Letters,  Right  Way  to  Punc- 
tuate, 26S 
Salvation  Army    (The)    as  a  Rival   of   the 
Church.  70S 

Church  Press  on,  576 

Loses  Ballington  and  Maud  Booth,  542 
"Sanctification"  a  Dangerous  Heresy,  741 
Sand- Bath  as  a  Curative  Agent,  1(17 
Sand,  Why  It  Floats  on  the  Water.  675 
Sanitation  in  Modern  Warships.  5S4 
Satolli,  A  Cardinal's  Hat  for,  in 
"Saturday  (Black)."  202 
Savage  (A)  with  a  Tail,  434 
"Scarlet  Letter,"  the  Opera  of,  Critical  Es- 
timate of.  ()I  I 
Schlatter  (Francis)  and  the  Religious  Press. 
1 68 

The  Denver  Messiah  Craze,  4^8 
School    Controversy    (The   English   Secta- 
rian) ,  320 
Science,  Dogmatism  of.  44 

Stilted  Phraseology  of,  254 
"Screamer"  (the).  Be  Shy  of.  463 
Schools  (Sectarian).  Appropriations  for,  769 
Schuyler  Statue  Case  (The).  21S 
Scotch  Element  (The)  in  America,  776 
Sea-Air.  Saltness  of,  437 
Seals,  Extermination  of,  in  Bering  Sea,  518 
Sea- Water  for  London,  286 
Se-Chuen  Riots  (the),  Reparation  for,  23 
Sectarian  Institutions.  House  of  Represen- 
tatives Refuse  Appropriations  for.  54S 
Seeds.  How  Long  Can  They  Live?  45 

the  Sprouting  of.  Influence  ol"  Salts  on, 

707 
Senate  (The  United  States)  and  the  Davis 
Resolution.  393 
Contest   in,    Over    Seating    Henry    A. 

Dupont,  of  Delaware.  517 
Denounces  the  Statements  of  Seflor  De 

Lome.  f)04 
Is  It  Worth  Keeping?  392 
Senators  (United  States),  Popular  Election 

of.     (t(>i, 

Serpents.  Fascination  of,  56 
Servant  Problem.  Solution  of,  627 


'  Servant  Question  in  France,  267 
I  Sewing-Machine  Treadle  (A  Hygienic),  167 
Sex,  The  Role  of,  in  Evolution,  135 
Sexual  Relations,  Mrs.  Livermore  on.  506 
Shakespeare.    His    Defiance    of    Historical 
Fact.  40 
How  lie  Drew  on  Italian  Authors,  2S0 
Shark-Hunting  off  Cuba,  688 
Sherman  (Senator),  Proposed  Relief  for  the 
Treasury,  303 
"Recollections,"  236 
Silver   (F"ree),  and  the  Workingman,  757 
A  'Vote  for,    in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. 427 
Demand  for,  by  the  Senate,  45S 
Japanese  Competition  and,  363 
Legislation    and    Protection    as   Allied 

Issues,  661 
Manufacturers  and.  695 
Rei)ublican  Party  Dissensions  Over,  545 
The  Independent  Movement  for,  424 
Why  the  South  Wants,  38 
Sin,  The  Color  of.  447 
Skating  (Speed),  The  Anatomy  of,  23S 
Skin     (a    Dark),     Advantages    of,     in    the 

Tropics,  647 
Slang  (Classic) ,  493 

Shakespeare  and.  643 
"Slanguages."  Use  and  Abuse  of,  65S 
Slavery.  Abolition   of,  in    the    Dutch    East 
Indies.  294 
(American),  Thackeray  on,  87 
Smith  (Samuel  F.).  the  Author  of  Qur  Na- 
tional Hymn,  Death  of.  133 
Social  Agitation,  Duty  of  Scholars  Toward, 

698 
Social  Democracy,  Did  Christ  Teach?  34S 
Social  Problems,  Christ's  Teaching  on,  38 
Social  Question  (The)  in  Russia,  688 
Social  Reform.    Radical   Views   of,   a  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Chicago  University.  126 
"  Social  Theory  :  A  Grouping  of  Social  Facts 

and  Principles,"  487 
Social  Topics.  Preaching  on,  170 
Socialist  and  Kaiser.  22 
Socialistic  Agitation,  Value  of.  414 
Socialists.  Their  Sunday-Schools  and  Their 

Morality,  174 
Solar  System  (the).  Size  of,  77 
Solomon    (King),    Did    He   Import   Horses 

from  Spain  ?  27 
"Song   of  a   Shepherd-Boy  at   Bethlehem" 

(Poem).  220 
"Song  of  the  Shirt"  (Hood's).  550 
"Sorrows  of  Satan  :"  Marie  Corelli's  Latest 

Book,  460 
South  Carolina,  Defeat  of  Woman-Suffrage 

i".  34 

Her  New  Constitution.  1S6,  368 

Her  New  Suffrage  Plan.  68 

New  Constitution  Satisfactory,  212 
Southern  Writers,  Popularity  of.  643 
South  (the).  Migration  to,  608 
Spain  and  Cuba.  24 

and  the  United  States,  142,  712 

France,  and  the  United  States,  683 

United  States,  and  Cuba.  624 
"Spatulate"  Hand  (The),  746 
Spelling  (Bad)  as  a  Mental  Ailment,  524 
Spider-Farming  in  France,  598 
Spiders,  Sense  of  Sight  in.  47 
S]Mritualism  Ramixmt  in  Paris.  169 
Sjjiays.  Electrical  Effect  of,  587 
Stanford  Case  (The),  574 
Stanley's   Tribute   to   Missionary  Work   in 

Africa,  46() 
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TOPICS   OF  THE    DAY. 


THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE    AND    THE 
VENEZUELA    DISPUTE. 

CONFLICTING  reports,  counter-reports,  and  denials  render 
it  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  status  of  the  Venezuela 
controversy  at  this  juncture.  No  official  statements  having  been 
published,  material  for  discussion  is  supplied  entirely  by  news- 
paper correspondents  claiming  to  have  reliable  information  from 
diplomatic  sources.  But  it  is  generally  accepted  as  true  that 
England's  recent  "ultimatum"  to  Venezuela  contained  no  refer- 
ence to  the  long-standing  boundary  dispute,  and  merely  de- 
manded apology  and  reparation  for  the  arrest  and  maltreatment 
of  certain  British  police  officials  in  the  territory  claimed  by  Eng- 
land as  her  own.  The  English  press  regards  the  affair  as  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  "Corinto  incident"  and  denies  that  the  Monroe 
doctrine  has  any  bearing  whatever  on  the  present  issue  between 
the  two  countries.  In  the  United  States,  however,  many  take  a 
totally  different  view.  Since,  it  is  argued,  the  territory  on  which 
the  arrest  occurred  is  itself  a  subject  of  controversy,  the  issues 
can  not  be  separated,  and  England's  demand  for  reparation  vir- 
tually prejudges  the  question  and  assumes  that  the  Venezuelans 
trespassed  on  her  territory. 

The  view  which  the  United  States  Government  takes  of  the 
issue  has  not  been  revealed.  The  elaborate  statement  which 
Secretary  Olney  is  reported  to  have  submitted  to  the  British  Cab- 
inet through  Ambassador  Bayard  is  understood  to  set  forth  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  United  States  claims  the  right  to  recom- 
mend arbitration  of  the  territorial  dispute  and  the  bearing  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  on  the  whole  matter.  No  reply  to  this  statement 
has  yet  been  made,  but  Lord  Salisbury  is  said  to  have  promised 
to  consider  the  case  very  carefully  and  explain  the  British  position 
fully  in  due  time.  Aleanwhile  some  newspapers  are  already  dis- 
cussing the  possibility  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and 
England  over  the  vindication  of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

The  Essential  Difference  Between  the  Nicaraguan  Case 
and    the    Venezuelan. — "It   is   plain    that   this   Uruan   incident 


differs  materially  from  the  Bluefields  affair,  considered  as  a  basis 
for  a  peremptory  demand  for  reparation.  In  the  Bluefields  case 
the  claim  was  that  the  rights  guaranteed  by  international  law  to 
consular  officers  had  been  violated  by  the  Nicaraguan  authorities 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hatch.  The  policemen,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  were  arrested  at  Uruan  were  entitled  to  none  of  the  privi- 
leges of  consular  officers,  and  the  functions  which  they  were  ex- 
ercising were  illegal  ancj  punishable,  if  there  be  foundation  for 
Venezuela's  claim  that  Uruan  lies  far  within  her  territory.  Man- 
ifestly, then,  the  Bluefields  affair  and  the  Uruan  incident  present 
situations  rather  opposite  than  parallel  from  a  diplomatic  point 
of  view.  In  the  former  instance,  the  substantiation  of  Nicaragua's 
claim  of  jurisdiction  would  not  justify  the  harsh  treatment  of  a 
consular  officer.  In  the  latter  case,  the  confirmation  of  Vene- 
zuela's claim  of  jurisdiction  would  entirely  justify  the  arrest  of 
foreign  policemen  illegally  trying  to  exercise  their  functions  on 
the  soil  of  an  American  republic.  The  boundary  question,  in  a 
word,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  question  of  reparation  for  the  arrest 
of  the  British  policemen.  The  two  questions  are  inseparable  ; 
and  England  has  no  more  moral  right  to  settle  the  one  than  the 
other  by  a  high-handed  use  of  physical  force.  The  principle  pro- 
pounded by  the  late  Secretary  (iresham  in  the  Bluefields  affair, 
that  the  Monroe  doctrine  could  not  be  construed  into  preventing 
the  collection  of  claims  against  American  governments,  is  not 
applicable  to  a  case  where  the  validity  of  a  claim  depends  on  the 
determination  of  a  boundary  controversy.  If  Great  Britain  is 
to  act  as  judge  in  a  cause  to  which  she  is  a  party,  and  to  make 
the  arrest  of  her  policemen  at  Uruan  illegal  by  the  simple  process 
of  declaring  that  place  to  be  within  her  territory,  the  Uruan  inci- 
dent might  be  repeated  next  year  in  the  very  heart  of  Venezuela, 
nay,  in  the  capital  itself.  Mr.  Gresham  admitted  that  the  Monroe 
doctrine  would  be  infringed  by  the  occupation  of  territory  on  this 
continent  by  a  European  power.  But  territory  is  occupied  by 
implication  when  England  demands  an  indemnity  for  the  arrest 
of  British  policemen  at  Uruan,  seeing  that  the  arrest  could  not 
be  complained  of  unless  that  place  were  assumed  to  be  under 
British  jurisdiction.  " — 1  he  Sim  {Detn.),  JScw  York. 

Delicate  and  Complicated  Question. — "Great  Britain  would 
clearly  violate  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  invite 
armed  interference  by  the  United  States  if  she  should  seize  and 
take  permanent  possession  of  territory  acknowledged  to  belong  to 
Venezuela.  But  there  would  be  no  obvious  violation  of  that  doc- 
trine if  she  should  temporarily  seize  a  port  of  Venezuela  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  indemnity,  nor  would  there  be  ground  for 
interference  if  by  so  doing  she  should  compel  Venezuela  to 
acknowledge  her  claim  to  the  disputed  territory.  Such  acknowl- 
edgment would,  in  fact,  bar  the  United  States  from  interference. 
Great  Britain  would  not  be  extending  her  dominion  in  America, 
but  merely  taking  possession  of  territory  long  since  acquired. 
Yet  this  course  of  procedure,  befogging  the  main  issue,  would 
leave  that  issue  undetermined  except  by  the  pressure  of  a  stronger 
power  brought  upon  Venezuela,  and  the  Monroe  doctrine  would 
remain  unacknowledged,  yet  not  disputed.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
tho  the  original  boundary  question  is  very  simple  and  ought  to  be 
determined  by  arbitration.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
are  getting  it  into  a  position  where  the  boundary  question  will 
become  secondary,  and  yet  be  determined  by  the  coercive  meas- 
ures brought  against  Venezuela." — The  Ledger  i^Rep.),  Phila- 
delphia. 

• 

It  May  Mean  War,  but  the  Monroe    Doctrine  Must    Stand. 

— "While  we  have  no  interest  in  the  disputed  territory,  this  coun- 
try stands  pledged  by  the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
to  oppose  any  such  forcible  enlargement  of  monarchical  posses- 
sions on  this  side  the  Atlantic  as  Great  Britain  evidently  contem- 
plates. The  case  is  one  where  that  doctrine  must  be  asserted 
and  not  only  asserted  but  enforced.  Practically  Great  Britain  is 
comrhitted  to  it ;    but  that  is  of  small  importance,  because  the 
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question  of  its  committal  is  not  likely  to  be  raised.  Her  disposi- 
tion evidently  is  to  ignore  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  the  matter  entirely.  This  Government  has  more  than  once 
tendered  its  good  offices  as  an  arbitrator,  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
the  Fifty-third  Congress  was  a  jomt  resolution  recommending  the 
reference  of  the  boundary  dispute  between  Venezuela  and  Great 
Britain  to  friendly  arbitration.  For  Great  Britain  to  proceed  as 
she  is  doing  toward  the  forcible  settlement  of  the  dispute  is  little 
less  than  an  insult  to  our  Government. 

"That  the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  this  matter 
may  mean  war  we  are  well  aware,  tho  we  think  Great  Britain 
with  all  her  arrogance  will  hesitate  to  invoke  that  result.  But 
even  tho  it  does  mean  war,  the  doctrine  must  be  enforced.  The 
only  alternative  is  its  total  and  final  abandonment ;  for  if  there 
is  any  lack  of  firmness  or  determination  now  it  will  be  utterly 
useless  to  attempt  any  assertion  of  the  doctrine  in  the  future. 
There  is  really  but  one  course  open  to  the  Government,  and  that  is 
to  insist  at  the  pro])er  time,  which  seems  to  be  very  near  at  hand, 
—that  Great  Britain  either  submit  its  claim  to  Venezuelan  terri- 
tory to  arbitration  or  recognize  the  act  that  if  forcibly  asserted 
the  force  must  be  large  enough  to  overcome  not  Venezuela  alone 
but  the  United  States  as  we\\."—T/ii'  Jree  Press  {Dciu.). 
Detroit. 

"Such  an  attempt  to  separate  the  two  issues  is  shrewd  diplom- 
acy, and  makes  the  position  f)f  our  own  government  more  diffi- 
cult and  delicate.  If  Great  Britain  so  phrases  the  ultimatum  said 
to  have  been  sent  to  Venezuela  as  to  include  in  it  only  a  demand 
for  reparation  for  the  injury  done  Behrens  and  his  companions, 
and  neither  puts  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  too  high,  nor  as- 
serts ownership  of  the  territory  within  which  Behrens  was,  which 
is  beyond  the  Schomburgk  line,  it  would  only  remain  forour  (iov- 
ernment  to  accept  the  situation,  as  in  the  Corinto  case.  There 
would  be  no  sufficient  pretext  for  interference  beyond  a  friendly 
protest.  The  Monroe  doctrine  would  not  cover  a  simjile  attempt 
to  collect  indemnity,  without  permanent  occupancy  of  Vene- 
zuelan territory,  and  without  such  infraction  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine, our  justification  for  interference  would  not  exist,  whether  it 
would  exist  under  any  circumstances  or  not.  .  .  .  The  probabil- 
ities still  remain  that  our  good  offices  will  bring  about  a  fairly 
satisfactory  settlementof  the  boundary  question,  and  overwhelm- 
ingly against  any  serious  trouble  with  Great  Britain  over  this 
matter.  Public  opinion  rules  in  Great  Britain  as  it  does  here, 
and  in  neither  country  are  the  people  ready  for  a  war  or  anything 
approaching  one,  over  a  matter  so  trivial,  and  in  which  we  have 
at  most  only  a  secondary  and  remote  interest." —  'I'ltf  Repi(hlicati 
(hid.),  Sprini^field. 

"There  are  certain  plain  propositions  interwoven  into  the  warp 
and  woof  of  this  Venezuelan  controversy  :  namely,  first,  Great 
Britain  never  will  snub  or  insult  the  United  States  of  An^erica 
diplomatically,  either  by  the  cut  direct  or  indirect ;  secondly,  she 
will  never  seek  a  quarrel  with  our  Government,  because  almost 
certain  of  getting  the  wwrst  of  it,  as  we  can  not  conceive  of  any 
administration  embroiling  our  country  in  an  unjust  war  ,  third, 
the  astute  politicians  who  sway  state  affairs  in  England  at  this 
time  never  will  permit  their  opponents  .to  dislodge  them  from 
place  on  the  ground  that  they  had  committed  the  British  nation 
to  a  contest  with  a  people  who  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  those  sjjcaking  the  English  language  on  the  European  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  'fire  in  the  rear'  will  always  be  a  powerful 
element  in  any  modern  nation  in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  in  preventing  England  from  attempting 
any  such  treatment  of  us  as  it  sometimes  puts  upon  weak  powers." 
—  The  Transcript  {Rep.),  Boston. 

"We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  British  Government  is  going 
deliberately  to  work  to  provoke  a  collision  with  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  The  two  great  English-speaking  nations  of  the  world  should 
work  in  harmony  in  the  interests  of  civilization  and  not  fly  at 
each  other's  throats  and  drench  two  continents  in  blood  over  a 
small  strip  of  territory  in  a  country  where  land  is  so  cheap  that  it 
can  be  had  for  the  asking.  Wise  councils  and  a  spirit  of  concili- 
ation should  prevail  in  the  adjustment  of  questions  arising  be- 
tween two  cfjuntries  which  more  than  any  other  hold  in  their 
hands  the  interests  of  human  liberty  and  human  progress  on  this 
earth." — T/ie  Tribune  {Rep.),  Minneapolis. 

"We  caution  the  Administration  to 'go  slow"  in  this  matter.  It 
has  the  '  Jingoists'  at  its  back  in  going  to  war  with  Great  Britain 


over  the  'Monroe  doctrine, '  but  it  has  not  got  the  sober  sense  of 
the  conservative  people  with  it  in  any  such  foolish  enterprise. 
The  countries  of  South  America  are  nothing  to  us,  and  they  must 
take  care  of  themselves.  They  are  independent  powers  in  the 
family  of  nations,  and  they  must  fight  their  own  battles  as  other 
independent  powers  do." — T ite  Times  {Detn.),  Richmond. 

"It  would  not  only  be  a  blunder,  but  one  of  those  blunders  that 
are  worse  than  crimes,  for  the  two  great  English-speaking 
nations  of  the  world  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats,  and  England 
has  too  much  to  lose  to  provoke  such  a  course.  But  nations  have 
signalized  the  close  of  this  century  by  repeatedly  submitting 
questions  of  the  gravest  importance  to  arbitration,  and  they  will 
undoubtedly  follow  the  sensible  precedent  thus  established  by 
themselves,  unless  some  hot-headed  Venezuelan  precipitates  a 
war  by  j^roceeding  to  extremes  before  the  fool-killer  can  stop 
him." — T lie  Times  {Don.),  Kansas  City. 

"  British  subjects  were  arrested  for  trespassing  on  the  territory 
of  Venezuela.  They  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  the 
authority  of  Great  Britain  over  the  territory,  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  future  claims  of  the  British  Government.  The  British  ensign 
was  hauled  down  because  it  was  an  insult  flaunted  in  the  face  of 
Venezuela.  The  whole  affair,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  con- 
cerned, was  an  attemjjt  to  extend  the  territorial  possessions 
of  (ireat  Britain  in  America,  and  if  this  is  not  a  violation  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  then  American  diplomacy  has  no  meaning, 
and  all  pretense  of  maintaining  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the 
nation  had  better  be  abandoned." — 7he  American  (Rep.),  Bal- 
timore. 

"The  point  for  the  United  States  to  consider  is  whether  this 
country  would  be  justified  in  going  to  extremes  in  behalf  of  the 
Venezuelan  contention.  It  requires  a  stretching  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  to  make  it  apply  in  such  a  case,  and  no  profit  could  come 
to  the  United  States  from  a  war  with  England  on  that  score. 
Our  commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain  are  a  thousandfold 
greater  than  those  we  sustain  with  Venezuela,  and  there  is  really 
nothing  but  sentiment  that  could  make  the  United  States  the 
champion  of  the  South  American  republic  in  such  a  case.  Eng- 
land may  be  in  the  wrong,  but  the  United  States  can  not  afford 
to  enter  on  the  quixotic  mission  of  redressing  the  grievances  of 
petty  nations,  where  she  herself  has  no  concern.  W^ar  with  a 
power  like  Great  Britain  would  be  a  very  serious  matter,  and  is 
not  to  be  entered  on  lightlv. " — 1  he  American  {Dem.),  Nash- 
ville. 

"  Is  the  alleged  encroachment  of  Great  Britain  upon  Venezuelan 
territory  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  a  menace  or  a  possible 
menace  to  the  United  States,  either  in  itself  or  as  setting  an  ob- 
jectionable precedent?  If  it  is,  it  should  be  resisted  ;  if  it  is  not, 
Venezuela  should  be  left  to  settle  with  Great  Britain  upon  what 
terms  she  can.  There  is  no  room  here  for  sentiment  or  philan- 
thropy. This  country  has  no  call  to  play  the  part  of  Don 
Quixote,  or  any  less  fanciful  knight-errant.  Its  Venezuelan 
policy,  like  all  it  other  policies,  must  be  simply  that  of  a  saga- 
cious and  enlightened  self-interest.  The  idea  that  the  Monroe 
doctrine  requires  us  to  be  the  champions  of  weak  nations  in  dis- 
tress, upon  the  principle  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  is  ludi- 
crous in  its  inadequacy."— The  A'orth  American  {Rep.),  Phila- 
delphia . 


—  Ttie  Journal,  Detroit. 


One  of  these  days  John  Hull  will   make  a  bluff,  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings will  change  his  lion  into  a  poodle. —  The  Dispatch,  St.  Paul. 
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IS  EUROPE  ON   THE   EVE    OF   WAR? 

GREAT  excitement  has  been  produced  in  Great  Britain  by 
the  report,  published  on  the  authority  of  the  Hongkong 
correspondent  of  The  London  Times,  that  a  Russo-Chinese  treaty 
has  been  negotiated  whereby  China  grants  extraordinary  conces- 
sions to  Russia,  including  the  right  to  anchor  her  fleet  at  Port 
Arthur  and  to  construct  and  operate  railways  in  Manchuria. 
Such  a  treaty  is  characterized  in  the  English  press  as  a  virtual 
agreement  for  the  commercial  annexation  of  China  by  Russia, 
and  as  entirely  incompatible  with  English  political  and  commer- 
ical  interests.  War  is  declared  to  be  preferable  to  submission  to 
such  an  arrangement.  Other  powers,  including  Japan,  are  under- 
stood to  be  indignant  with  Russia,  and  the  news  is  everywhere 
regarded  as  startling.  Some  doubt  is  expressed  in  the  authentic- 
ity of  the  report,  but  it  is  eagerly  discussed  in  press  and  diplo- 
matic circles,  and  we  make  room  for  a  few  Old-World  and  Ameri- 
can comments. 

Cabled    European  Comment. 

"Even  war  with  Russia  would  be  less  disastrous  than  to  allow 
her,  without  a  blow,  to  get  such  a  grip  upon  China.  She  could 
throttle  all  the  other  powers  and  choke  off  their  commerce.  Un- 
less Russia  and  China  give  the  necessary  assurances,  it  is  a  case 
for  an  ultimatum  and  perhaps  the  most  serious  step  our  diplo- 
macy has  had  since  the  Crimean  War. " —  The  St.  Ja7nes's  Gazette, 
London. 

"Neither  England,  the  United  States,  Japan,  nor  Germany  will 
sanction  a  partition  of  China  which  would  virtually  render  the 
Pacific  Ocean  a  Franco-Russian  lake  and  seal  the  markets  of 
China  against  their  commerce. " — The  Globe,  Londoji. 

"It  is  not  inconceivable  that  if  Russia  attempts  such  a  step 
England  and  Japan  will  form  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance. 
If  Lord  Salisbury  will  only  be  able  to  make  up  his  mind  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it,  he  has  a  chance  to  gain  high  credit  for  him- 
self." —  The  Chronicle,  Lottdo?t. 

"Even  if  the  Mandarins  sanctioned  such  a  treaty  it  would  only 
be  with  the  comforting  assurance  that  they  would  face  the  oppo- 
sition of  Japan  and  the  powers.  The  covenant  would  be  mere 
waste  paper." — The  Standard,  Londoti. 

"Should  The  Limes' s  Hongkong  dispatch  be  confirmed,  and 
the  Czar's  advisers  unfortunately  persevere  in  their  determina- 
tion to  disturb  the  balance  of  power  in  the  far  East,  Japan  will 
look  for  friends,  and  those  friends  are,  obviously,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  The  little  anxiety  in  the  Foreign  Office 
now  would  be  cheaply  bought  if  it  is  led  thereby  carefully  to  con- 
sider the  future  diplomatic  and  naval  relations  between  the  old 
country  and  her  strenuous  sons  across  the  Atlantic,  and  realize 
that  the  English-speaking  world  can  better  employ  its  strength 
than  in  internal  squabbling  over  such  petty  matters  as  the  boun- 
daries and  obligations  of  Venezuela  and  Nicaragua." — The  West- 
minster Gazette,  London. 

"We  can  only  conceive  that  Germany's  consent  to  the  alleged 
agreement  between  Russia  and  China  would  be  given  in  exchange 
for  equivalent  concessions  to  Germany.  If  the  agreement  is  made 
without  the  consent  of  Germany,  then  Germany  will  be  freed 
from  all  obligations  in  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  the  Liao  Tung 
territory  by  the  Japanese." — The  Kretez-Zeitiing,  Berlin. 

American  Comment. 

"The  United  States  could  scarcely  be  drawn  into  such  a  war,  if 
war  there  should  be.  But  it  could  not  regard  it  with  anything 
resembling  indifference.  Its  sympathies  would,  of  course,  be 
with  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  and  against  the  Russian  spoliator. 
That  would  be  in  part  because  of  our  very  considerable  commer- 
cial interests  in  those  regions,  which  under  the  present  system  bid 
fair  to  increase  and  prosper,  but  which  under  Russian  domination 
would  be  almost  entirely  destroyed.  It  would  also  be  in  part 
because  of  sentiment — such  sentiment  as  is  sometimes  stronger 
than  all  other  considerations. " —  The  Tribiitie,  New  York. 

"Should  England  now  try  to  play  her  familiar  role  of  dog  in 
the  manger,  and  prevent  by  force  the  execution  of  the  arrange- 
ment said  to  have  been  made  with  relation  to  Port  Arthur,  she 
will  have  to   fight  single-handed   against   Russia  and   France. 


Nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  assertion  of  1  he  Lon- 
don Globe  that  in  such  a  wrongheaded  contest  England  would 
be  supported  by  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Japan.  Why 
should  we  connive  at  an  attempt  to  deprive  of  an  outlet  to  the 
ocean  the  Russian  Government,  which  has  always  shown  itself 
our  friend,  to  gratify  the  jealousy  and  greed  of  England,  which 
in  all  our  times  of  trouble  has  shown  herself  our  enemy?  We 
ought  to  look  with  cordial  sympathy  on  the  development  of 
Siberia,  which  is  likely  to  follow  the  acquisition  of  an  ice-free 
harbor;  and,  altho  Englishmen  may  lose  their  present  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  trade  of  China  through  the  opening  of  that  coun- 
try by  a  system  of  railways  constructed  under  Russian  auspices, 
American  citizens  would  be  no  sharers  in  their  loss.  On  the  con- 
trary, with  Russian  influence  dominant  at  Pekin,  American  in- 
dustry and  American  enterprise  will  have  free  scope  in  a  field 
wherein  England  had  expected  to  play  the  principal  part. " —  The 
Sun,  New  York. 

"Should  the  report  of  the  treaty  be  affirmed,  it  is  not  hazarding 
too  much  to  say  that  Russia  is  not  likely  to  yield  any  of  her  ad- 
vantages, no  matter  how  much  England  may  expostulate.  Rus- 
sia is  as  land-hungr}'  as  Great  Britain  and  equally  audacious  as 
to  methods.  Besides,  Great  Britain  is  not  likely  to  resort  to 
force,  as  she  has  too  many  complications  throughout  the  globe  to 
compel  her  to  maintain  the  peace." — The  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 


HOW   IS   LYNCHING   TO   BE    STOPPED? 

THE  horrible  reports  of  the  Braden  lynching  case,  confirmed 
by  more  recent  inquiries,  have  again  brought  to  the  front 
the  question  of  how  the  evil  is  to  be  met  and  American  civiliza- 
tion vindicated  from  the  charges  based  on  the  frequency  and 
cruelty  of  our  lynching  cases.  "  Is  our  civilization  indeed  a  fail- 
ure?" many  papers  ask,  and  in  their  answers  the  necessity  of 
energetic  and  extraordinary  measures  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
such  barbarities  as  were  committed  at  Braden  is  most  strenuously 
urged.  Even  those  papers  which  have  excused  lynch  law  in  deal- 
ing with  a  certain  class  of  criminals  find  no  justification  what- 
ever for  torture  and  mutilation.  In  many  quarters  the  problem 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  insolvable,  but  there  is  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  give  due  consideration  to  any  feasible  plan  of  reform. 
The  Buffalo  News  has  a  suggestion  to  make  in  the  following 
editorial : 

"There  is,  of  course,  one  way  to  stop  these  brutal  exhibitions — 
that  is  by  sufficiently  elevating  that  portion  of  the  negro  classes 
who  are  guilty  of  the  provoking  offenses  to  a  plane  of  morals  that 
will  prevent  their  repetition.  To  do  this,  however,  the  white 
people  will  have  to  treat  the  black  with  greater  consideration  than 
they  do  at  present.  The  inimical  spirit  must  cease  and  the  negro 
be  recognized  as  entitled  to  the  same  freedom  in  fact,  not  alone 
in  name,  as  the  rest  of  the  population.  To  punish  brutishness 
with  the  atrocity  we  have  heard  of  at  the  hands  of  a  mob  of  mur- 
derers thirsting  for  revenge  is  not  only  cowardly  but  an  assurance 
that  they  themselves  are  worse  than  outlaws  because  they  defy 
the  law  with  impunity,  not  to  rob  but  to  take  delight  in  the  worst 
forms  of  cruelty  and  barbarism  for  its  own  sake. 

"If  in  every  district  in  the  States  where  lynching  is  prevalent 
anti-lynching  parties  were  to  be  organized  and  drilled,  ready  at 
short  notice  to  assist  the  authorities  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  em- 
powered to  act  when  called  upon  by  the  marshals  and  governors 
of  jails,  backed  up  and  encouraged  by  the  churches,  possibly  these 
exhibitions  might  ultimately  cease.  We  surely  must  not,  at  this 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  be  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
white  population  in  these  States  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  this 
treatment  of  the  black  criminal,  however  base  he  may  be.  and 
indor.se  the  action  of  those  who  defy  the  law  in  their  lust  for  a 
poor,  miserable  human  being's  blood." 

The  Troy  Telegram  does  not  seem  to  have  much  hope.  It 
says : 

"It  may  be  that  these  barbarities  will  be  stopped.  There  are 
great  men  in  the  United  States  who,  if  they  were  in  the  Presi- 
dential chair,  would  declare  the  State  under  martial  law  in  which 
such  crimes  were  repeatedly  committed,  and  try  and  punish  the 
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murderers  by   court-martial.      The   lynchers    only   need   a  few 
courses  of  their  own  sauce.  " 

Referring  to  a  plan  proposed  by  a  certain  organization  of 
negroes,   'I he  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  says  : 

"  In  many  States  the  murder  of  a  negro  by  a  mob  is  regarded 
as  laudable  rather  than  otherwise.  Where  such  a  disposition  pre- 
vails it  is  idle  to  e.\pect  official  activity  for  the  punishment  of  the 
criminals.  Things  being  thus,  an  organization  of  colored  men 
proposes  to  mend  matters  by  legislation  that  will  encourage  the 
citizen  to  do  what  the  authorities  fail  to  do.  The  proposition  is 
that  whosoever  helps  in  the  suppression  of  a  mob  or  in  the  arrest 
of  its  ringleaders  shall  receive  reward,  either  by  payment  of 
money  or  by  remission  of  taxes,  or  by  pension  in  the  event  of  in- 
jury incurred,  or  by  such  other  means  as  may  be  deemed  wise. 

"The  weak  point  of  the  plan  lies  in  the  fact  that  where  the 
people  are  averse  to  the  demonstrations  of  mob  rule  the  authori- 
ties are  prompt  to  suppress  it,  and  that  where  the  authorities  are 
not  prompt  to  suppress  it  the  people  are  favorable  to  it.  Now,  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  people  who  delight  in  mobs  can  be  hired  to  sup- 
press them.  But  the  nature  of  the  scheme  proposed  illustrates  the 
desperate  condition  of  affairs." 

In  South  Carolina  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  new 
constitution  providing  that,  in  any  case  of  lynching,  the  officer 
from  whose  charge  the  prisoner  was  taken  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  deposed  from  office  pending  his  trial. 
This  measure  is  criticized  as  merely  another  form  of  lawlessness 
by  The  New  York  Home  Jourtial,  which  says: 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  article  does  not  contemplate  any 
question  of  the  officer's  connivance  at  the  illegal  seizure  of  his 
prisoner.  It  is  assumed  that  in  every  such  case  the  officer  partic- 
ipates in  the  act  of  the  mob,  either  by  consent  or  negligence. 
The  jury  selected  to  try  the  officer  is  to  pass  only  on  the  fact  of 
the  lynching.  The  officer's  responsibility  is  taken  for  granted  by 
the  proposed  constitutional  provision. 

"Such  law  as  this  is  certainly  obliterative  of  justice.  Not  a 
whit  better  than  lynch  law  is  the  law  that  would  punish  a  man 
possibly  guilty  of  nothing  more  than  being  overcome  by  superior 
force,  having  been  furnished  by  the  law  with  no  adequate  means 
of  resistance.  If  such  methods  of  discipline  were  to  prevail  in 
every  department  of  the  public  service,  applicants  for  Government 
positions  would  be  few  indeed.  Why  not  adopt  the  Chinese  plan 
outright,  and  behead  every  man  who  fails?  The  State  can  not 
exercise  a  deterrent  influence  upon  mobs  that  hang  men  without 
a  trial,  if  it  sets  them  an  example  in  this  line  by  itself  assuming 
the  guilt  of  possibly  innocent  officials. " 


City  Ov^nershlp  of  Street  Railways.— In  a  memorial  pre- 
sented to  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  Mr.  C.  L.  Bonney,  vice-president 
of  one  of  the  street  railway  lines  of  that  city,  urges  important 
changes  in  the  municipal  treatment  of  intramural  transportation. 
Mr.  Bonney  has  studied  the  transportation  question  in  England 
and  Continental  Europe,  and  is  impressed  with  the  benefits  of 
municipal  control  and  operation.  He  finds  the  American  system 
inferior  in  many  respects  and  advocates  the  adoption  of  the  Euro- 
pean plan  in  a  modified  form.  Summed  up,  his  recommendations 
are  that  the  city  should  own  and  control  the  tracks,  poles,  wires, 
and  other  things  attached  to  the  jiublic  highways  just  as  it  owns 
and  controls  the  streets  themselves,  but  tliat  the  cars  should  be- 
long to  the  corporations  and  individuals  desiring  to  operate  them. 
These  cars  should  be  licensed  by  the  city,  as  are  hacks  and  other 
vehicles,  and  should  be  under  the  regulation  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Police.  Mr.  Bonney  would  have  no  old  contracts  with  cor- 
porations now  operating  lines  extended  or  renewed,  but  while 
opening  their  tracks  and  trolleys  to  competitive  use  of  new  lines 
would  have  them  compensated  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  Ihe  Super- 
intendent of  Police.  1  he  L'hi'cai^o  Chronicle  (Dem.)  thinks  the 
propositions  do  not  go  far  enough,  and  is  inclined  to  favor  com- 
plete municipal  ownership  and  oi)eration.  The  cry  of  "Social- 
ism," says  the  paper,  has  ceased  to  carry  much  weight,  and  no 
system  can  possibly  be  worse  than  the  present  one.  The  Courier 
Journal.  Louisville,  regards  municipal  ownership  as  a  remote 
possibility  merely,  and  points  out  that  Toronto,  which  had  tried 
the  plan  with  success,  has  recently  abandoned  it  for  an  advan- 
tageous contract  with  a  new  corporation. 


BONDS    AND    GREENBACKS. 

AN  "endless  chain  of  depletion  "  is  the  metaphor  which  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  and  Secretary  Carlisle  have  applied  to  the 
Government  legal-tender  notes,  and  those  who  advocate  the  re- 
tirement of  these  notes  generally  assert  that  the  late  bond  issues 
were  rendered  necessary  by  the  duty  of  the  Treasury  to  redeem 
them  in  gold  on  presentation.  Secretary  Carlisle,  in  his  recent 
Boston  address,  expressed  himself  as  follows  : 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  bound  to  redeem  its 
notes  in  gold  is  when  gold  is  demanded.  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  policy  it  must  have  constantly  on  hand  a  sufficient  amount  of 
gold  to  inspire  the  public  with  confidence  in  its  ability  to  redeem 
its  obligations  when  presented.  And  this  gold,  under  the  con- 
ditions which  have  existed  within  the  last  three  years,  can  be 
promptly  procured  only  by  the  sale  of  interest-bearing  bonds." 

This  statement  is  severely  criticized  by  certain  newspapers. 
They  emphatically  deny  that  the  greenbacks  compelled  the  bond 
issues  of  the  last  two  years,  and  declare  the  "endless  chain"  to  be 
a  myth  and  a  phantom.  The  New  York  Sun  (Uem.)  writes  as 
follows  on  the  subject : 

"Speaking  with  the  plainness  which  the  facts  of  this  most  im- 
portant subject  demand  imperatively,  Mr.  Carlisle's  statement  is 
not  correct.  It  is  simply  an  attempt  to  deceive  the  American 
people  in  regard  to  a  peculiar  and  many-sided  wrong  which  has 
been  imposed  upon  them  by  unfaithfulness  and  double-dealing 
emanating  from  the  White  House. 

"It  is  very  easy  in  this  difficulty  to  denounce,  as  Mr.  Carlisle 
denounces,  the  'endless  chain'  of  greenback  redemption  as  a 
blood-sucking  monster,  in  whose  grip  the  Federal  Treasury  is 
helpless  and  fated.  We  suppose  that  the  gentlemen  who  about 
this  time  of  year,  meeting  as  Democrats  and  business  men,  pro- 
ceed to  indorse  the  Cleveland  policy  in  spite  of  its  dishonest  pro- 
tective tariff,  its  recklessly  deficient  revenue,  and  its  unconstitu- 
tional income  tax,  first  get  both  feet  carefulh'  on  a  preliminary 
resolution  that  the  only  trouble  threatening  the  Treasury  is  this 
'endless  chain. '  But  the  fact  is  that  the  drain  of  gold  from  the 
Treasury  reserve  was  the  immediate  result  of  a  prospeot  that  the 
Government,  whose  notes  had  always  been  unsuspected,  would 
be  unable  to  pay  the  debts  wantonly  fastened  on  it  by  a  tarirf 
unable  to  produce  the  needed  revenue  ;  and  bonds  were  sold  to 
fill  up  the  gap.  Instead  of  needing  gold  primarily,  the  Treasury 
needed  cash.  If  it  had  had  cash,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
heard  of  gold. " 

The  Boston  Herald  (Ind.),  which  has  always  objected  to  the 
"endless-chain"  metaphor  as  misleading,  says  : 

"  If  there  had  been  no  deficiency  in  the  revenue  the  redeemed 
greenbacks  would  have  remained  in  the  Treasury  vaults.  It  wa& 
not  through  the  defects  of  our  currency  system,  but  purely  and 
simply  through  the  defects  of  our  revenue  system,  that  the  re- 
deemed notes  were  again  put  into  circulation.  When  the  national 
income  balances  the  national  expenditure,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  ample  power  to  lock  up  every  greenback  that  is- 
presented  for  redemption,  and  to  keep  it  locked  up  during  hi& 
pleasure. 

"Nay,  more,  with  a  balanced  revenue  the  Secretary  must  keep 
the  key  turned  upon  the  redeemed  notes  or  upon  some  other  form 
of  currency  which  he  may  elect  to  put  in  their  place,  imless  he 
sees  fit  to  increase  his  deposits  in  the  national  banks  or  to  call  or 
buy  United  States  bonds.  In  brief,  the  endless  chain  is  not  only 
visionary,  it  is  impossible. 

"  The  Herald's  measurement  of  this  matter  finds  confirmation 
to  a  large  extent  in  a  speech  just  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association  in  Atlanta. 
Mr.  Atkinson  is  bitterly  hostile  to  the  greenbacks,  but  as  an 
economist  he  can  not  subscribe  to  the  nonsense  about  the  endless 
chain.      Here  is  what  he  said  to  the  assembled  bankers  : 

"'The  Treasury  may  provide  itself  with  gold  by  the  sale  of 
bonds,  so  as  to  enable  it  in  cooperation  with  the  national  banks 
to  meet  any  possible  demand  of  the  peojile  for  the  redemption  of 
Government  notes  as  fast  as  they  are  presented.  In  that  event, 
if  the  volume  of  paper  money  is  redundant,  it  will  be  reduced  by 
redemption  :  if  it  is  not  redundant,  it  will  continue  in  circulation. 

'"Three  sales  of  bonds  have  been  made  with  this  in  view,  but 
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the  first  two  sales  did  not  accomplish  the  purpose,  because  the 
notes  redeemed  on  the  one  hand  were  paid  out  on  the  other,  to 
meet  the  deficiency  in  the  public  revenue.  The  third  sale  has 
partially  accomplished  its  purpose,  but  not  adequately.  The 
revenue  being  now  equal  to  the  expenditures,  notes  which  are 
presented  for  payment  in  coin  are  not  and  can  not  be  reissued, 
even  if  they  are  not  canceled.  They  are  and  must  be  put  aside 
subject  to  future  cancelation  whenever  authority  thereto  shall  be 
given  by  Congress. '" 

Rhodes'  s  Journal  oj  Batik  in  g  meets  the  argument  of  the 
friends  of  the  greenbacks  as  follows  : 

"  Some  of  those  who  deprecate  the  retirement  of  the  legal-tender 
notes,  etc.,  have  been  very  anxious  to  place  the  blame  for  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  Treasury  has  labored  upon  the  defi- 
ciency in  revenue,  saying  that  when  the  revenues  became  suffi- 
ciently in  excess  of  expenditures  the  reserve  would  take  care  of 
itself.  This  is  not  untrue,  but  why  should  an  excess  of  $70,000,- 
000  of  revenue  be  raised  by  taxation  every  eighteen  months  for  a 
purpose  that  is  entirely  unnecessary? 

"The  amount  that  has  to  be  borrowed  when  there  is  a  deficiency 
in  the  revenue  indicates  the  amount  of  revenue  that  is  wasted  in 
maintaining  the  gold  reserve  when  there  has  been  a  surplus.  If 
the  $70,000,000  which  had  to  be  borrowed  during  eighteen 
months  just  to  keep  greenbacks  at  par  is  a  fair  indication  of  the 
sum  that  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  in  previous  years,  when 
the  expenditure  was  not  so  apparent  on  account  of  its  payment 
from  a  large  surplus,  then  the  annual  expense  of  maintaining 
specie  payments  has  been  about  $46,000,000. 

"This  expense  or  something  like  it  has  been  incurred,  it  may 
be  inferred,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  would,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  reissue  of  the  notes  redeemed,  have  retired  the  old  issue 
of  legal-tender  notes  in  about  nine  years.  Of  course  by  the  re- 
issue of  the  notes  the  Treasury  is  reimbursed  for  the  expense  of 
redeeming  them.  The  figures,  however,  show  how  easy  it  would 
have  been  to  get  rid  of  this  dangerous  form  of  floating  debt  if  a 
proper  policy  had  been  permitted  by  Congress  when  a  surplus 
revenue  existed.  Now  that  there  is  a  deficit  the  necessity  of  a 
wiser  policy  becomes  more  evident.  The  debt  has  increased 
$70,000,000  in  eighteen  months  with  no  real  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  Treasury  to  show  for  it." 


Reply  to  Professor  Bemis. — The  statement  of  Professor  Bemis 
regarding  the  causes  of  his  dismissal  from  the  Chicago  University 
has  elicited  a  reply  signed  by  Professor  Small,  head  of  the  Soci- 
ology department,  and  Nathan  Butler,  director  of  the  University 
Extension  Bureau.  They  make  "the  most  emphatic  and  unre- 
served assertion"  that  the  freedom  of  teaching  has  never  been 
involved  in  the  case,  and  President  Harper's  letters  to  Professor 
Bemis  are  explained  by  the  remark  that  they  had  no  reference  to 
any  other  teachings  or  utterances  than  those  made  before  promis- 
cuous audiences  by  the  latter  "at  a  time  when  agitation  of  any 
kind  was  universally  regarded  as  imprudent."  The  reply  con- 
tinues as  follows :  "Mr.  Bemis's  real  complaint  was  not  that  he 
was  asked  to  resign  from  the  University-Extension  staff,  but  that 
he  was  not  transferred  to  a  corresponding  position  on  the  staff  of 
instructors  inside  the  University.  We  state  now  only  our  opinion 
when  we  say  that,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  every  member 
of  the  faculty  who  is  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bemis  would  indorse 
the  President's  conclusion  that  such  transfer  would  have  placed 
Mr.  Bemis  in  a  position  which  he  is  not  strong  enough  to  fill.  .  .  . 
To  summarize,  Mr.  Bemis  has  compelled  us  to  advertise  both  his 
incompetency  as  a  University-Extension  lecturer,  and  also  the 
opinion  of  those  most  closely  associated  with  him  that  he  is  not 
qualified  to  a  fill  a  university  position."  The  Chicago  Journal 
says  that  this  reply  is  so  conclusive  that  with  it  vanishes  Professor 
Bemis's  "last  vestige  of  excuse  for  the  parade  of  his  wrongs  at 
the  hands  of  capitalists,"  but  certain  other  newspapers  are  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  explanation.  Thus  7 he  Bu^alo 
Courier  sa.ys:  "President  Harper  maybe  able  to  refer  his  kind 
expressions  to  a  desire  to  let  Professor  Bemis  down  gently. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  light  of  the  language  of  this  latest  defense 
of  the  University's  action,  the  use  of  the  words  'competency'  and 
'A  No.  i'  were  unfortunate." 


Miss  WiLLARD  lauds  the  bicycle,  probably  on  the  ground  that  a  man  can 
not  sail  one  successively  with  three  sheets  in  the  wind  or  half-seas  over. — 
The  Dispatch,  Pittsburg. 


PLATFORM     OF    THE     WOMAN'S     CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE   UNION. 

r  T  NUSUAL  significance  attaches  to  the  action  of  the  last  an- 
^^  nual  convention  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  held  at  Baltimore 
last  week.  Some  new  important  steps  were  decided  upon,  and 
the  resolutions  embodying  them  have  called  forth  considerable 
comment.  The  most  notable  of  the  resolutions  are  those  com- 
mending the  "Staten  Island  Basis  of  Union"  as  the  best  plan  to 
secure  the  harmonious  co.operation  of  the  "reform  forces  of  the 
nation"  against  the  allied  evils  of  intemperance  and  injustice, 
and  inviting  Catholic  as  well  as  Hebrew  women  to  send  fraternal 
delegates  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  conventions  and  to  establish 
branches  of  the  White  Ribbon  Society  within  their  own  borders. 
Other  resolutions  adopted  indorse  the  Prohibition  Party  "as  the 
only  political  party  with  courage  to  speak  out  boldly  in  favor  of 
woman -suffrage  and  the  total  annihilation  of  the  liquor  traflSc," 
favor  an  educational  suffrage  qualification  for  both  sexes,  con- 
demn the  use  of  tobacco  and  narcotics  as  liable  to  lead  to  the 
opium  habit,  and  ask  for  the  appointment  of  women  on  the 
divorce  commissions  of  the  various  States. 

In  respect  of  attendance  and  enthusiasm,  the  convention  is  de- 
clared to  have  been  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held.  The  re- 
port of  the  secretary  showed  that  over  one  hundred  new  branches, 
with  a  membership  of  over  five  thousand,  were  formed  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  chief  of  every  department  made  a  report 
indicating  progress.  The  most  general  effort,  according  to  the 
secretary,  has  been  made  in  the  social-purity  department.  "  Each 
year,"  observed  the  secretary,  "is  making  me  more  certain  that 
we  struck  the  keynote  of  ultimate  victory  when  we  made  the 
discovery  that  each  evil  is  allied  with  all  other  evils,  and  that 
therefore  each  reform  should  be  allied  with  all  other  reforms." 
Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  who  has  again  been  reelected  president, 
spoke  in  her  annual  address  of  the  need  of  radical  political  and  so- 
cial reforms,  and  touched  on  a  large  number  of  current  topics. 
We  quote  the  following  as  one  of  her  most  important  utterances: 

"The  Labor  movement  is  the  natural  ally  of  the  White  Rib- 
boners.  The 'working-class'  are  the  only  true  aristocrats.  The 
time  is  not  distant  when  those  who  do  not  work  will  be  drummed 
out  of  the  camp  and  stung  out  of  the  hive,  and  will  learn  by 
what  they  suffer  that  it  is  a  law  of  God,  written  in  our  members, 
that 'He  who  will  not  work  neither  shall  he  eat.'  We  are  con- 
fronted by  a  vegetating  aristocracy  on  one  hand,  and  an  agitating 
democracy  on  the  other,  and  if  the  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the 
trades-unions,  will,  throughout  their  entire  membership,  decree 
that  strong  drink  shall  be  left  teetotally  alone,  they  will  within 
ten  years  become  the  arbiters  of  destiny. 

"The  records,  as  given  to  the  world  by  the  Labor  leaders  of 
England,  show  that  the  license  system  was  devised  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  aristocracy,  who  wished  to  keep  the  people  down,  and 
knew  that  they  could  do  so  if  they  were  only  sodden  with  drink. 

"Intemperance  in  our  great  cities  pushes  people  into  the  tene- 
ment-houses, and  the  misery  and  filth  of  the  tenement-houses 
pushes  them  into  the  saloons.  White-Ribbon  women  must  be 
sworn  foes  of  monopoly,  of  landlordism,  and  every  other  form  of 
class  legislation.  The  land  belongs  to  the  people,  and  while  the 
farmer's  domain  should  not  be  interfered  with,  since  he  turns  it 
to  beneficent  use,  a  propaganda  of  education  should  be  devised, 
whereby  the  single  tax,  and  the  issue  of  all  money  by  the  Gov- 
ernment itself,  should  become  two  of  the  central  planks  in  the 
platform  of  the  party  of  the  future. " 

We  append  a  number  of  editorial  comments  on  the  work  and 
spirit  of  the  convention  : 

Accomplishing    a    Mighty  Work.— "The  W.   C.    T.   U.   in  a 

measure  has  changed  front  within  a  few  years  on  the  prohibition 
question.  So  far  as  theoretical  principles  go,  the  members  of  the 
Union  believe  in  total  abstinence  for  themselves  and  the  abolition 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  but  in  practically  dealing  with  the  restriction 
of  the  sale  of  liquor  there  are  indications  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
within  its  ranks. 

"The  society,  however,  is  accomplishing  a  mighty  work.     In 
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educating  the  young,  in  arousing  lethargic  public  sentiment,  in 
protecting  the  victims  of  vice  and  stirring  healthy  opinion  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  perhaps  has  no  equal  among 
the  reform  movements  of  the  present  day. 

"Its  meeting  this  year  in  Baltimore  has  been  an  exceedingly 
interesting  one.  Whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
members  of  the  convention  or  from  that  of  the  outside  observer, 
the  gathering  has  been  harmonious,  enthusiastic,  and  highly  pro- 
motive of  those  objects  which  bring  the  delegates  together  year 
after  year. "—  The  Herald,  Baltimore. 

In  Danger  of  Forfeiting  Confidence.— "Miss  Willard  has  just 
shown  that  she  has  learned  nothing  from  this  experience.  Her 
annual  address  endeavors  to  commit  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  to  free 
silver,  which  will  force  thousands  of  people  most  unwillingly  to 
withdraw  their  financial  support  of  her  work.  The  address  fur- 
thermore declares  for  other  unpopular  financial  schemes.  It  also 
demands  the  referendum,  the  election  of  the  President  and  Sena- 
tors by  direct  popular  vote,  socialization  of  monopolies  and  other 
theoretical  reforms  which  the  most  advanced  economists  and 
most  experienced  statesmen  content  themselves  with  tentatively 
discussing  in  all  their  bearings,  and  which  should  be  dealt  with 
with  the  utmost  consideration  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
changes  their  adoption  would  involve.  If  Miss  Willard  be  not 
checked  or  rebuked  by  the  organization  she  leads  there  is  serious 
danger  that  she  may  undo  the  great  good  she  has  done,  by  for- 
feiting respect  and  confidence  in  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  as  a  moral 
agency. " —  The  Journal,  Bostou. 

Frittering  Aw^ay  the  Organization's  Energies.— "Miss  Wil- 
lard's  scheme  to  unite  'all  the  reform  forces'  and  tie  her  original 
and  noble  cause  of  temperance  to  the  collapsed  and  sinking  eco- 
nomic delusion  calling  itself  'free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 
and  gold  at  the  ratio  of  i6  to  i'  is  the  most  unfortunate  to  which 
she  has  ever  put  her  hand.  It  not  only  shows  her  to  be  a  poor 
politician,  but  it  shows  her  to  be  a  superficial  thinker  when  she 
gets  away  from  her  specialty.  She  has  been  too  much  in  Eng- 
land of  late  to  know  that  the  free-silver  craze  is  as  dead  for  all 
practical  purposes  as  its  deceased  grandfather,  the  greenback 
folly.  But  if  her  judgment  of  practical  affairs  had  been  worth 
anything  she  would  have  been  able  to  detect  the  fiat  falsehood  in 
the  free-silver  doctrine  at  a  glance.  She  apparently  did  not  see 
it,  and  she  must  suffer  the  fate  of  the  pet  starling  that  was  caught 
in  the  cornfield  with  the  crows. 

"It  is  a  matter  for  sincere  regret  that  Miss  Willard's  great 
organization  has  come  in  these  later  days  to  fritter  away  its  ener- 
gies in  a  windmill  fight  with  pretty  much  everything  above 
ground,  instead  of  sticking  to  the  point  and  accomplishing  one 
thing.  " —  'The  Journal,  Chicago. 

"The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  session  at 
Baltimore  this  week  has  discussed  almost  an  infinite  variety  of 
topics.  Not  only  has  temperance  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
been  considered,  but  there  has  been  much  talk  about  Sunday 
desecration,  the  evil  of  shooting  birds,  woman-suffrage,  an 
educational  limit  for  both  sexes,  the  tobacco  habit,  and  lynching. 
No  doubt  these  women  are  very  earnest  in  their  advocacy  or 
denunciation  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing,  but  it  does  seem  as 
if  they  were  a  little  intemperate  in  their  selection  of  subjects  for 
consideration.  They  should  either  limit  their  discussions  to  the 
temperance  question  or  change  the  name  of  their  organization  to 
something  more  appropriate." — The  Journal,  Trovidetice. 

"The  truth  is,  Miss  Willard  is  the  victim  of  a  radically  wrong 
theory  of  reform.  She  is  luit  such  a  multifarious  innovator  as  to 
really  hold  to  all  these  notions,  but  her  plan  seems  to  be  to  form 
an  alliance  with  whatever  new  thing  comes  up  which  is  not  in 
confiict  with  the  temperance  cause.  Her  intention  is  honest,  as 
everybody  will  admit  who  knows  her,  but  the  plan  in  itself  is  as 
reprehensible  as  it  is  impolitic.  Nothing  but  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  the  cause  which  underlies  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  can  save  the  organ- 
ization from  being  <lestroyed  by  such  a  policy." — The  /ntrr 
Ocean,  Chicago. 

"Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  deserves  the  love  and  confidence 
which  have  been  evinced  by  her  reelection  for  the  seventeenth 
e  )nsecutive  time  as  president  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union.  Her  career  is  one  over  wiiich  all  men  and  women 
who  admire  sincerity,  devotion,  courage,  sympathy,  executive 
capacity,  combined  with  graceful  and  winsome  personal  qualities. 


may  well  grow  enthusiastic.  Their  enthusiasm  does  not  in  the 
least  depend  upon  any  agreement  with  her  about  the  wisdom  of 
prohibitory  laws,  or  the  necessity  for  woman's  suffrage,  or  the 
soundness  of  her  ideas  on  the  labor  problem  or  the  coinage  prob- 
lem. She  has  given  the  strength  of  her  splendid  intellect  and  the 
treasures  of  her  noble  woman's  heart  during  many  long  and 
arduous  years  to  the  task  of  helping  humanity  to  become  happier 
by  becoming  purer." — The  Advertiser,  Boston. 

"The  only  hope  of  temperance  infiuence  is  through  its  appeal 
to  spiritual  forces,  and  it  is  out  of  place  in  politics.  This  platform 
is  a  warning  against  giving  power  to  one-idea  people,  and  it 
strengthens  the  opposition  of  enemies  of  Prohibition  by  blending 
its  issues  with  those  ec(momical  and  social  views  which  conserva- 
tive thinkers  believe  to  be  dangerous  to  our  financial  interests 
and  antagonistic  to  our  national  welfare  and  individual  liberties. 
Miss  Willard  pleading  for  personal  temperance  is  a  power  for 
good,  respected  ever  by  those  who  oppose  her  methods,  but  Miss 
Willard  manipulating  political  fusion  is  an  illustration  of  how 
easy  is  self-deception  of  a  politician  who  thinks  that  he  is  a 
reformer." — 'The  Republican,    Cedar  Rapids. 

"The  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  at  Baltimore, 
welcoming  Hebrews  and  Roman  Catholics  to  conventions  of  the 
organization,  and  urging  the  formation  by  people  of  these  faiths 
of  White  Ribbon  societies,  is  to  be  cordially  commended.  It  was 
stated  by  Miss  Willard  that  Hebrews  and  Roman  Catholics  had, 
especially  at  the  South,  shown  sympathy  with  the  Union's  work. 
Surely  the  work  of  this  organization  is  of  a  universal  character, 
winning  everywhere  the  good  wishes  of  good  people." — 'I he 
^Jeius,   Indianapolis. 

"If  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  propose  in  any 
true  sense  to  incorporate  these  'reforms,'  or  to  labor  for  them, 
they  will  not  only  antagonize  hosts  of  their  own  supporters  but 
will  endanger  their  own  coherence  and  usefulness."  —  Zion' s 
Herald,   Boston. 


The  Negro  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition. — Charges  of  extraor- 
dinary and  outrageous  discrimination  against  the  negroes  on  the 
part  of  the  directors  and  managers  of  the  Atlanta  Exposition  are 
made  by  Editor  Hagler,  of  The  People's  Advocate,  a  negro  organ 
published  at  Atlanta.  In  an  editorial  headed  "The  Fakestof  All 
Fakes,"  Mr.  Hagler  writes  ; 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  negro,  the  Exposition  would  not  have 
attained  to  an  international  affair,  for  Congress  would  not  have 
voted  the  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the  Government  exhibit, 
and  given  the  Exposition  the  sanction  of  the  American  Republic. 
And  now  that  the  negro  has  done  so  much  for  the  Exposition, 
what  has  he  got  for  his  pains?  Fifty  cents  will  admit  him  to  the 
Exposition  grounds,  and  then  he  must  strike  a  bee  line  for  the 
Negro  Building,  or  he  is  in  danger  of  being  grossly  insulted. 
However,  when  he  has  seen  the  negro  exhibits  he  has  seen  a  great 
part  of  the  show.  But  the  white  man  holds  full  sway  here  also, 
for  all  the  day  and  night  watchmen  are  white.  Several  of  the 
buildings  on  the  grounds  the  negro  dare  not  enter.  He  is  afraid 
to  go  to  any  of  them,  especially  if  he  has  a  lady,  for  he  might  be 
told  'no  niggers  allowed  in  here. '  Several  of  Atlanta's  best  peo- 
ple have  been  insulted  in  that  way.  They  will  hardly  be  insulted 
again,  for  they  don't  intend  sjiending  another  cent  on  the  big 
fake.  They  are  disgusted,  and  rightly  too,  for  negroes  have  not 
even  a  dog's  show  inside  the  Exposition  gates,  unless  it  is  in  the 
Negro  Building.  .  .  .  Many  persons  have  written  asking  whether 
the  Exposition  was  worth  coming  to  see.  We  can  not  write  all 
a  personal  answer,  but  refer  them  to  this  article.  If  they  wish  to 
feel  that  they  are  inferior  to  other  American  citizens,  if  they  want 
to  pay  double  fare  on  the  surface  cars  and  also  be  insulted,  if  they 
want  to  see  on  all  sides:  'For  whites  only,'  or  'No  niggers  and 
dogs  allowed, '  if  they  want  to  be  humiliated  and  their  man  and 
womanhood  crushed  out,  then  come." 

The  press  has  paid  no  attention  to  these  charges.  Mr.  T. 
Thomas  Fortune,  the  well-known  negro  journalist  and  editor  of 
The  Age,  says  in  a  letter  in  a  New  York  paper:  "If  Editor 
Hagler  has  libeled  the  Atlanta  Exposition  and  its  managers,  he 
should  be  prosecuted  ;  if  he  has  told  the  truth,  the  country  ought 
to  know  it. " 
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THIRTEEN     YEARS    OF    LABOR     WARFARE, 
AND   THEIR    LESSONS. 

INTERESTING  results  are  presented  in  the  report  of  Col. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
dealing  with  the  strikes  and  lockouts  of  the  period  from  iSSi  to 
July,  1S94.  It  is  shown  that  during  these  years  there  were  14,930 
strikes  and  lockouts  which  lasted  a  day  or  more.  The  number  of 
workmen  involved  was  3,714,406,  and  the  number  of  establish- 
ments affected,  69,167.  The  loss  in  wages  from  strikes  is  given 
as  $163,807,866,  and  from  lockouts  as  $26,685,  516,  while  the  loss 
to  employers  is  estimated  as $82, 590,386  in  strikes  and$i2,235,45i 
in  lockouts.  The  loss  in  wages  does  not  include  $5,262,000 
paid  out  by  labor  organizations  in  aid  to  strikers.  In  about  45 
per  cent,  of  the  establishments  the  strikes  were  entirely  success- 
ful, and  in  i8  per  cent,  the  success  was  partial.  The  greatest 
number  of  labor  controversies  occurred  in  New  York  ;  Illinois  is 
second  on  the  list,  and  Pennsylvania  third.  As  for  the  industries 
affected,  the  list  is  headed  by  the  Imilding  trades,  and  then  these 
follow  in  the  order  given  :  coal  and  coke,  tobacco,  clothing,  food 
preparations,  metal,  transportations,  etc.  Women  constituted 
only  8.  78  per  cent,  of  the  employees  involved. 

What  are  the  lessons  of  these  figures?  The  moral  generally 
drawn  by  commentators  is  that  strikes  are  unprofitable  to  labor, 
and  that  arbitration  ought  to  be  more  frequently  resorted  to.  We 
reproduce  a  few  of  the  comments. 

Arbitrate  Before  Striking. — "A  strike  is  a  business  matter,  as 
it  atlects  not  only  the  profits  of  capital  but  the  earnings  of  labor. 
Under  the  circumstances,  those  organizations  or  persons  that 
make  it  part  of  their  business  to  originate  strikes  should  consider 
in  advance  whether  or  not  they  pay.  If  they  do  not,  it  would 
seem  to  be  only  ordinary  good  policy  not  to  engage  in  them.   .   .   . 

"Strikes  are  labor's  wars,  and  labor  is  not  only  most  frequently- 
defeated,  but  it  is  obliged  to  suffer  the  chief  part  of  the  physical 
distress  of  the  war,  and  also  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of 
it.  There  are  times  when  even  labor  wars  must  needs  come  ;  but 
the  histories  of  all  contests  of  force  between  employees  and  em- 
ployers show  that  there  have  been  but  few  of  them  which  could 
not  have  been  prevented  by  arbitraticni.  It  is  almost  tlie  rule 
that  strikes  are  eventually  settled  by  arbitration  ;  either  by  that 
or  the  surrender  of  the  strikers.  But  the  offices  of  conciliation 
and  peace  are  not  often  employed  until  the  strikers  begin  to  per- 
ceive that  they  can  not  succeed  ;  then,  however,  their  losses  have 
been  incurred,  and  they  themselves  are  not  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  their  employers  on  equal  terms,  which  they  would  have 
been  before  the  strike  began.  If  Commissioner  Wright's  figures 
are  not  absolutely  devoid  of  truth,  strikes  and  lockouts  do  not 
pay,  and  what  else  these  statistics  should  prove  to  wage  earners 
and  employers  is  that  an  ounce  of  preventive  arbitration  is  worth 
a  pound  of  arbitration  when  the  use  of  force  has  proved  ineffec- 
tive. The  lesson  taught  by  Commissioner  Wright's  figures  is 
that  arbitration  should  precede  the  strike,  not  the  strike  arbitra- 
tion."—  The  Telegrapli,  P/iiladclpliia. 

Strikes  Always  Unwise. — "The  suffering,  crime,  and  loss  of 
life  caused  by  the  strikes  can  not  of  course  be  ascertained  and 
stated,  but  it  is  known  that  the  sum  total  was  appalling. 

"Intelligent  wage-workers  will  soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
almost  anything  is  better  than  a  strike.  Half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  none,  and  in  hard  times  a  workingman  can  not  do  a  more 
foolish  thing  than  to  quit  work. 

"Wages  will  fluctuate  according  to  the  state  of  the  labor-market 
and  the  trade-laws  of  supj)]y  and  demand.  Strikes  will  not  secure 
prosperous  conditions,  nor  stimulate  indiistry  and  commerce,  nor 
make  employers  more  generous.  Whether  profitable  or  not,  thej' 
are  generally  unwise  and  should  be  discouraged  by  all  intelligent 
toilers.  "—77/^  Cojistitiiiion,  Atlanta. 

Labor  Not  the  Heaviest  Loser. — "I  do  not  believe  it  is  true, 
except  in  a  very  narr(jw  and  misleading  sense,  that  the  strikers 
in  any  of  the  great  quarrels  of  labor  and  capital  are  the  heaviest 
losers.  It  is  constantly  overlooked  that  the  wages  of  labor  are, 
for  the  most  part,  no  sooner  collected  than  they  are  redistributed 
among  tradesmen  in  payment  for  food  and  family  supplies.  When 
they  are  cut  off  by  a  strike,  the  employees  do  not  lose  nearly  as 


much  as  the  community.  They  go  on  living  somehow,  but  they 
can  not  and  do  not  pay  their  bills. 

"Reckoning  up  all  their  lost  wages  and  calling  it  all  their  loss 
is  a  false  way  of  looking  at  it.  It  is  not  all  their  loss.  A  large 
part  of  it  falls  upon  the  small  shopkeepers,  another  part  of  it  falls 
upon  landlords  who  fail  to  get  their  rents,  and  another  part  of  it 
falls  upon  charitable  people  who  subscribe  to  relief  funds. 

"In  the  last  analysis  the  accumulated  capital  of  the  country  as 
a  whole  is  drawn  upon  to  make  good  the  losses  of  all  great  strikes. 
These  truths  are  worth  thinking  about,  for  they  point  to  the  prac- 
tical conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  with  distinctness 
the  losses  of  capital  from  those  of  labor  in  these  industrial  con- 
flicts."—  The  Reco7-dcr;  AVw  yo7'lc. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  condition  of  workingmen  has 
in  some  respects  been  ameliorated  through  the  influence  of  these 
demands;  but  this  has  been  attained  at  extravagant  cost.  The 
fact  that  while  strikes  have  increased  in  number,  the  percentages 
of  victories  won  by  the  labor  element  seems  to  have  declined, 
shows  how  ill-directed  is  such  warfare.  The  same  object  might 
have  been  attained  in  far  greater  degree  bv  arbitration." — 'J he 
Courier- /ouj-na/,  Louis7iille. 

"If  these  enormous  losses  have  done  anything  to  teach  both 
parties  to  such  controversies  the  value  of  common  sense  and 
mutual  forbearance  the  money  has  been  well  invested.  It  is  cer- 
tainly time  to  learn  that  neither  the  strike  nor  the  lockout  is  to  be 
resorted  to  by  sensible  and  fair-minded  men  as  a  method  of  ordi- 
nary business. " —  The  World,  Neiu  York. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  those  who  had  the  least  to  lose  lost 
the  most,  for  the  wage-earner's  lost  days  count  more  heavily — 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  apt  to  count  finally— than  the  capi- 
talist's lost  business,  which  he  may  regain.  These  figures  are 
potent  arguments  for  the  extension  of  the  arbitration  idea.  " —  'The 
Trajiscript,  Boston. 


SENATOR   CHANDLER    ON 

POOL. 


THE    RAILROAD 


A  STRONG  protest  against  the  proposed  pool  of  the  nine 
■^*  trunk  railroad  lines  of  the  country  has  been  made  by  Sena- 
tor W.  E.  Chandler  in  an  open  letter  to  President  Cleveland. 
The  object  of  the  agreement,  which  is  stated  to  be  merely  that 
of  maintaining  rates  and  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Act,  is  denounced  by  the  Senator  as  a  crime  and 
direct  violation  of  all  our  anti-trust  and  anti-pooling  acts,  and  he 
calls  upon  the  President  to  check  the  movement  by  writing  to  Mr. 
J.  P.  Morgan,  who  is  believed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  combina- 
tion. The  arrangements  have  not  been  entirely  completed,  but 
one  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners,  Mr.  Knapp,  is 
reported  as  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  proposed  agreement 
is  perfectly  legitimate  and  even  commendable,  since  it  is  directed 
against  rate-cutting  and  di.scrimination  against  certain  classes  of 
shippers.  In  addition  to  his  letter  to  the  President,  Senator 
Chandler  has  also  appealed  to  Chairman  Morrison,  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  We  give  the  following  extract 
from  the  letter  to  the  President : 

"The  proposed  crime  against  the  anti-trust  and  anti-pooling 
laws  is  a  public  fact,  as  distinct  and  evident  as  the  Cuban  rebel- 
lion, which  your  Attorney- General  eagerly  labors  to  suppress. 

"I.  All  the  competing  railroads,  with  their  §3,000,000,000  cap- 
italization, are  to  agree  that  no  one  road  shall  reduce  its  rates  to 
the  public  without  the  consent  of  the  nine  governors  of  all  the 
roads.  This  is  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  a  crime,  according  to  the  act  of  July  2,  1890. 

"II.  Each  company  agrees  to  deposit  in  the  beginning  and 
from  time  to  time  portions  of  its  earnings  with  the  nine  governors. 
These  earnings  are  to  go  back  to  the  company  if  it  continues  to 
commit  crime,  but  if  it  obeys  the  law  it  is  to  lose  the  earnings 
and  the)'  go  to  the  other  roads  which  continue  steadfast  in  crime. 
This  is  Q,  division  of  earnings  forbidden  by  section  5  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law. 

"III.  Of  course,  like  all  great  wrongs,  these  have  their  subter- 
fuge and  false  pretense.    ... 

"But,  Mr.  President,  these  stupendous  crimes  can  bj-  virtue  of 
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express  statutes  of  the  United  States  be  suppressed  in  advance  by 
national  officials  subject  to  your  orders.  Indeed,  a  single  word 
from  you  to  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  will  cause  these  confederates 
to  desist.  Will  you  act.  or  will  you  take  the  responsibility  of 
consenting,  as  you  will  by  inaction,  to  a  conspiracy  against  law 
which  is  within  a  few  weeks,  as  soon  as  the  elections  are  over,  to 
raise  the  price  of  food  and  fuel  to  all  your  beloved  people?  '  He 
shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. '  Thou  art 
the  man  1" 

While  the  press  sympathizes  with  Senator  Chandler's  position 
on  the  subject,  it  is  not  believed  that  the  laws  invoked  are  ade- 
quate to  deal  with  the  situation.  Senator  Chandler  himself  says 
that  the  railroads  and  other  corporations  regard  the  anti-trust 
laws  with  contemptuous  amusement.  The  Ne^u  York  Morning 
Journal  says: 

"It  is  precisely  his  attitude  of  good-humored  indifference— this 
sturdy  reliance  upon  the  power  of  money— which  makes  the  great 
public  of  consumers  sympathize  with  Senator  Chandler  in  his 
efforts  to  discipline  the  corporations.  It  is  the  feeling  that  no 
combination,  however  mighty,  should  assume  superiority  to  the 
constituted  powers  of  the  nation,  which  will  probably  bring  about 
interference  now  in  this  newest  move  for  creating  a  giant  monop- 
oly, will  put  the  laws  operative  in  the  case  to  the  test,  and  may 
one  day  result  in  the  creation  of  a  governmental  department  ex- 
l)ressly  for  keeping  railroad  monopolists  and  financiers  well  in 
check.  The  President's  answer  to  Senator  Chandler's  appeal 
will  meantime  be  awaited  with  deep  interest." 

I  he  Chicago  Chronicle  thinks  that  the  Senator  is  applying  to 
the  wrong  source  for  relief.     It  says  : 

"There  will  be  wide  sympathy  with  Senator  Chandler  in  his 
vigorous  indictment  of  these  evils,  but  irresistibly  the  question 
arises  :  '  Why  does  he  thus  persistently  apply  to  the  wrong  persons 
for  relief  ?'  President  Cleveland  and  Colonel  Morrison  are  equally 
impotent  to  accomplish  anything  for  the  betterment  of  the  situa- 
ton  under  legislation  in  force  to-day.  Senator  Sherman,  Chan- 
dler's political  ally  and  friend,  gave  the  nation  a  so-called  anti- 
trust law  under  which  no  trust  ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be 
broken  to  pieces.  Senator  Cullom  favored  the  people  with  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Law  which  events  have  proved  is  enforceable 
only  in  favor  of  the  railroads.  Why  does  not  Chandler  address 
himself  to  these  his  party  associates?  Why  does  he  not  cry  to 
them  :  '  vSee  what  you  have  done,  pinchbeck  and  spurious  statesmen 
that  you  are.  You  have  made  of  the  national  law  a  cat's-paw  for 
railroad  use.  You  have  betrayed  the  people  into  the  hands  of 
their  oppressors.  I  renounce  you  and  any  party  that  will  honor 
you. '  Nor  would  such  a  course  be  mere  bandying  of  reproaches 
without  possible  accomplishment  of  good.  Senator  Chandler's 
])arty  will  be  overwhelmingly  in  control  of  the  next  house.  He 
himself  has  said  that  it  will  organize  the  Senate.  The  conditions, 
then,  are  favorable  for  him  to  secure  the  repudiation  of  Sherman's 
beneficence  to  the  trusts  and  Cullom 's  royal  gift  to  the  railroads. 
If  he  is  as  iniiuenlial  as  he  is  noisy  he  might  get  enacted  an  effec- 
tive anti-trust  statute,  an  Interstate  Commerce  Law  really  in  the 
interests  of  the  people.  He  may  rest  assured  that  such  a  meas- 
ure would  be  received  at  the  White  House  in  no  unfriendly  spirit. 
President  Cleveland's  views  on  the  'communism  of  pelf  are  suf- 
ficiently well  known. 

"Senator  Chandler  should  turn  the  batteries  of  his  epistolary 
eloquence  upon  his  own  party,  the  source  of  the  evil  he  combats 
and  the  only  possible  dispenser  of  an  immediate  remedy." 

Hradstreet' s  has  little  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  arrange- 
ment.   With  regard  to  the  objections  of  Senator  Chandler,  it  says  : 

"The  President  has  taken  no  steps,  and  it  can  therefore  be 
presumed  that  if  any  action  is  needed  on  the  part  of  public  finic- 
ti<maries,  it  will  be  taken  by  the  Interstate  Commission,  the  body 
to  which  such  a  duty  would  naturally  fall.  The  Commission,  as 
now  constituted,  has  shown  no  indisposition  to  act  where  railroad 
companies  evinced  a  tendency  to  overstep  the  law,  tho  it  must  be 
remembered  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  securing  a  com- 
plete enforcement  of  the  law  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  infrac- 
tions have  been  so  uniformly  of  an  underhand  and  hidden  char- 
acter. The  new  trunk-line  agreement  is,  however,  not  liable  to 
this  criticism.  It  is  at  any  rate  open  and  above  board,  and  if 
public  interests  are  affected,  the  Commission  could  have  ample 
opportunity  to  act." 


SHALL  WE  ABANDON  THE  MONROE 
DOCTRINE? 

WHILE  "all  America"  is  discussing  the  bearing  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  on  the  boundary  dispute  between  Eng- 
land and  Venezuela,  and  debating  the  question  of  the  "limits  of 
toleration"  and  the  propriety  of  interference  by  the  United  States 
Government,  attention  is  unexpectedly  challenged  by  a  voice  cry- 
ing in  TJie  Globe  (2uarterly  Review  (October)  for  the  total  and 
definite  repudiation  of  the  time-honored  Monroe  doctrine,  not  in 
the  interest  of  England  or  Europe  generally,  but  for  our  own  sake 
and  future  progress.  Mr.  W.  R.  Claxton,  associate  editor  of  The 
Re^'icTv,  argues  in  a  vigorous  article  that  the  "doctrine"  is  an 
anachronism  which  we  must  deliberately  discard  as  an  unneces- 
sary self-imposed  limit  on  our  own  growth.  He  admits  that, 
when  originally  promulgated,  it  was  wise  and  important,  but  he 
believes  that  the  revolutionized  industrial  conditions  threaten  to 
convert  it  into  a  curse  rather  than  blessing  to  our  national  well- 
being.     At  the  outset  Mr.  Claxton  says: 

"Believing  that  the  presence  on  the  American  continent  of  any 
of  the  European  powers  would  be  injurious  to  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Monroe  announced  that  this  Government  would  not  enter  into 
any  of  'the  broils  of  Europe, '  nor  would  it  permit  'the  powers  of 
the  Old  World  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  New. '  When 
this  memorable  message  was  delivered,  the  great  breadth  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  many  dangers  connected  with  crossing  its 
turbulent  waves,  and  the  length  of  time  consumed  in  its  passage, 
made  communication  between  its  eastern  and  western  shores  not 
only  difficult,  but  also  very  slow  ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  the 
position  assumed  by  the  United  States  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Monroe  formed  an  effectual  barrier  against  any  attempt  that 
could  be  made  by  the  governments  of  Europe  to  gain  a  footing 
upon  American  soil.  Since  the  year  1S23,  time  and  space,  as 
obstacles  to  action,  have  been  virtually  annihilated.   .   .  . 

"As  a  result  of  steamships  and  ocean  telegraph  lines,  trade  be- 
tween the  nations  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  became  more 
and  more  enormous,  until  in  this  day  it  is  of  inestimable  impor- 
tance to  the  inhabitants  of  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

"The  amount  of  money  and  goods  at  stake  in  international 
barter  at  the  present  time  is  so  great  that  the  one  absorbing  sub- 
ject that  occupies  the  attention  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  that 
determines  their  foreign  as  well  as  their  domestic  policy,  is  trade. 
Treaties  of  commerce  exist  between  nearly  all  governments,  and 
there  is  no  government  that  has  not  a  material  interest  in  the 
condition  of  every  other  government.  Instead  of  their  internal 
affairs  forming  the  exclusive  subject  of  importance  for  each 
nation,  and  the  affairs  of  all  other  peoples  having  for  them  only 
a  sentimental  interest,  the  whole  world  is  so  intimately  connected 
by  trade  that  in  a  very  real,  if  not  nominal,  sense  it  is  made  up 
of  one  people. 

"As  a  result  of  the  unifying  influence  of  trade,  it  is  now  impos- 
sible for  any  government  to  ignore  even  the  internal  condition  of 
other  governments,  if  it  would  not  sink  into  complete  obscurit)'. 

President  Monroe's  assertion  that  it  was  against  our  interest  to 
enter  into  "entangling  alliances"  with  European  governments. 
Mr.  Claxton  asserts,  is  no  longer  true,  for  the  demands  of  trade 
render  such  alliances  inevitable.     He  continues  : 

"Just  so  certainly  as  trade  is  bringing  close  intercommunica- 
tion of  its  votaries,  the  world  over,  it  will  inevitably  bring  the 
governments  to  which  those  persons  engaged  in  trade  owe  their 
allegiance,  into  closer  and  closer  relations  with  each  other.  How- 
ever mistaken  to  some  individuals  the  policy  of  free  trade  may 
seem,  and  however  much  they  may  strive  to  put  off  what  to 
them  appears  an  evil  day,  it  seems  inevitable  that  before  many 
years  shall  have  passed  the  wall  erected  around  the  United  States 
to  prevent  free  interchange  of  goods,  between  the  people  of  this 
country  and  the  jieople  of  every  other  country,  will  be  leveled. 

"A  neces.sary  consequence  of  freedom  of  trade  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  several  states  of  the  civilized  world  will  be 
greater  and  more  frequent  occasions  for  the  governments  of  these 
states  to  enter  into  alliances  with  each  other;  and  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  jicoplc  of  this  country  indicate  the  wisdom  of 
closer  relations  between  it  and  other  countries,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  any  merely  sentimental   devotion   to  a  policy,   which   may 
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have  been  prudent  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  will  prevent  its 
abandonnrent  for  another  and  wiser  attitude  toward  the  rest  of 
the  world." 

It  is  sheer  folly,  according  to  Mr.  Claxton,  to  imagine  that  we 
can  prevent  the  powers  of  Europe  from  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  South  and  Central  America,  and  as  such  an  in- 
terest is  likely  to  lead  to  friction  and  misunderstanding,  the  only 
effective  way  in  which  we  can  maintain  the  Monroe  policy  is  by 
declaring  a  protectorate  over  all  those  countries.  It  is  hardly 
possible  or  desirable,  in  Mr.  Claxton 's opinion,  to  undertake  such 
a  responsibility,  even  if  it  were  to  our  advantage,  which  it  is  not, 
since  we,  too,  must  expect  to  find  it  useful  to  enter  into  alliances 
and  agreements  with  other  powers.  Thus  the  situation  in  China 
and  Japan  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  the  occasion  for  international 
arrangements,  into  which  a  due  regard  for  our  own  interests  will 
certainly  compel  us  to  enter.  In  view  of  all  of  these  considera- 
tions, Mr.  Claxton  urges  a  relaxation  and  gradual  abandonment 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine.     Concluding,  he  says  : 

"In  view  of  the  utterly  dissimilar  conditions  prevailing  now 
the  world  over  from  those  that  existed  at  the  time  of  its  adoption, 
the  policy  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Monroe  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
present  state  of  civilization  ;  and  by  no  possible  means,  short  of 
universal  abandonment  of  the  uses  of  steam  and  electricity,  can 
the  policy  again  be  made  effective. 

"This  being  true,  to  continue  to  treat  the  'Monroe  doctrine'  as 
anything  else  than  a  fact  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  is 
about  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  for  this  Government  to  an- 
nounce that,  hereafter,  it  will  receive  no  representative  of  a  for- 
eign government  that  crosses  the  ocean  on  a  vessel  moved  by 
steam." 


TRADES-UNIONS   AS   A    MORAL    FORCE. 

''r^HE  economic  importance  of  the  trades-unions  seems  no 
■*■  longer  open  to  doubt.  While  some  of  the  methods  of 
organized  labor  are  frequently  criticized,  all  approve  of  the  union 
principle  and  believe  that  the  welfare  of  wage-workers  can  be 
promoted  in  many  ways  by  wise  and  effective  cooperation.  Edi- 
tor Gunton,  of  The  Social  Economist ,  has  always  regarded  trades- 
unions  as  a  progressive  economic  force,  and  it  is  therefore  as  a 
friend  that  he  commends  certain  improvements  to  the  attention 
of  labor  leaders.  He  holds  that  the  unionism  of  the  future  will 
do  more  for  labor  than  that  of  the  present,  and  he  attempts  to 
indicate  (in  the  October  issue  of  his  magazine)  the  line  of  possible 
development,  as  follows : 

"It  has  yet  to  be  brought  home  to  the  mass  of  the  people  that 
the  labor  question  is  a  moral  question.  And  the  newer  unionism 
must  be  a  moral  force.  Men  who  are  powerful  in  trade  organiza- 
tions have  condemned  in  unmistakable,  unequivocal  language 
drunkenness,  gambling,  and  kindred  evils,  which  drag  their  vic- 
tims down  to  the  depths  of  poverty  and  chain  them  there,  which 
destroy  their  manhood,  impair  their  intellects,  canker  their  minds, 
and  wreck  their  bodies.  It  is  well  that  they  do  this.  They  are 
themselves  examples  of  sobriety  and  good  living.  But  still  some- 
thing is  wanting.  The  trade-unionism  of  the  future  must  be 
made  a  moral  elevator.  It  must  deal  with  the  men  themselves, 
as  well  as  with  their  wages  and  the  duration  of  their  weekly  toil. 
It  must  aid  in  building  up  character,  as  well  as  in  uniting  men  in 
gigantic  combinations.  It  is  as  necessary  that  the  moral  conduct 
of  workmen  should  be  regulated  as  their  earnings.  To  make  in- 
dividuals better  is  to  improve  the  societies  of  which  they  are 
members.  Higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  are  worth  striving 
for  if,  when  obtained,  the  one  is  used  to  provide  better  food,  more 
comfortable  homes,  and,  where  possible,  to  put  by  something  for 
the  dark  days  of  sickness  or  periods  of  enforced  idleness ;  and  the 
other  spent  in  healthy  recreation,  self-improvement,  or  the  per- 
formance of  social  duties.  But  in  how  many  cases  do  larger 
earnings  and  greater  leisure  mean  so  much  more  money  to  drink 
or  gamble,  and  so  much  more  time  to  spend  in  ways  that  tend  to 
debase  and  degrade  rather  than  to  elevate  and  refine?  Drunken- 
ness, gambling,  and  swearing.  Alderman  Tillett  has  said,  are 
among  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  trade-unionism. 


Then  why  not  seek  to  remove  those  hindrances  by  trade-union 
effort?" 

Believing  that  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  introduce  into 
labor  organizations  a  system  which  shall  regulate  the  moral  con- 
duct of  members  and  encourage  sobriety,  industry,  and  self- 
respect,  Mr.  Gunton  goes  on  to  make  the  following  suggestions: 

"One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  direction  of  making  trade-union- 
ism a  moral  force  would  be  to  remove  lodge-meetings  from  public- 
houses.  This  could  easily  be  enforced  by  rule.  A  landlord  may- 
allow  the  free  use  of  a  room  for  lodge  purposes,  but  many  mem- 
bers who  are  not  abstainers  consider  themselves  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  spend  something  'for  the  good  of  the  house. '  The  weak 
are  tempted  to  over-indulgence,  and  bad  habits  are  contracted. 
Teetotalers  would  prefer  not  to  meet  on  licensed  premises  ;  indi- 
rectly they  are  contributing  to  support  a  traffic  to  which  they 
object, — which,  it  may  be,  they  abhor.  There  are  few  towns  now- 
adays in  which  rooms  might  not  be  obtained  for  the  transaction 
of  trade-union  business,  apart  from  the  associations  and  allure- 
ments of  the  long  bar  and  the  snug.  And  in  populous  centers 
why  should  there  not  be  trades-halls?— buildings  which  might  be 
shared  by  various  labor  societies,  habitations  in  connection  with 
which  there  might  be  reading  and  recreation-rooms,  and  classes 
for  educational  advancement.  ...  If  lodge-meetings  were  held 
on  premises  where  alcoholic  stimulants  are  not  sold,  many  mem- 
bers would  be  richer  in  pocket,  in  health,  and  character.  A 
greater  amount  of  poverty  is  the  product  of  drinking  and  gam- 
bling than  of  small  wages.  To  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  work- 
men the  chief  aim  of  trade-unionism  is  to  increase  wages  and, 
at  least,  to  maintain  concessions  that  have  been  fought  for  and 
won,  the  idea  being,  the  higher  the  wages  the  greater  the  com- 
fort. But  it  too  often  happens  that  there  is  wretchedness  and 
poverty  in  the  homes  of  men  whose  rate  of  remuneration  reaches 
the  highest  standard,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  well-conducted, 
thrifty  folks  have  cosy  homes,  in  spite  of  small  incomes.   .   .    . 

"It  is  time  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  salvation  of  the  work- 
ers will  never  be  accomplished  merely  by  the  raising  of  wages 
and  the  shortening  of  hours.  The  lives  of  men  who  have  to 
earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  are  often  blighted  by 
other  things  than  the  rapacity  of  capitalists.  Let  trade-unionism 
be  made  the  bond  of  character,  and  it  will  become  a  greater  power 
than  it  can  ever  be  by  simply  waging  war  against  employers.  Its 
fighting  strength  would  not,  however,  be  diminished ;  for  its 
moral  force  would  be  increased." 


TOPICS     IN    BRIEF. 

A  Tennessee  mob  cut  off  the  ears  and  fingers  of  a  negro  victim,  hanged 
him,  and  then  mutilated  the  bodv.  Still,  we  apprehend  that  Tennessee 
would  not  think  of  tolerating  the  Corbeit-Fitzsimnions  prize-fight.— 77/(? 
Journal:,  Kansas  City. 

There  seems  to  be  some  danger  that  the  New  York  Republicans  will  get 
the  two  ends  of  their  campaign  mixed-in  other  words,  that  they  will  get 
their  whisky  and  cold  water  in  the  same  vessel.— 7'//^?  Democrat,  Johnstown:, 

The  great  question,  apropos  of  i8g6,  is:  Who  will  the  bicyclists  run  for 
President }— Independent,  Chippewa. 

Is  Governor  Altgeld  going  to  permit  the  Bemis-Harper  mill  to  go  on  in 
Illinois,  after  the  noble  record  made  by  Governors  Culberson  and  Clarke  ? 
—  The  Lapttol,  Topeka. 

McKiNLEY:  "  I  hear  that  Harrison's  law  practise  is  worth  $85,000  a  year." 
Reed,  "  I  saw  the  statement,  too." 

Allison—" That's  $.15,000  a  year  more  than  the  Presidential  salary." 
McKinley:  "I   move   as  the  sense    of  this  meeting   that  Harrison's  law 
practise  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  without  further  interruption." 
Reed  and  Allison:  "Second  the  motion."— 7//^  Post-Express,  Rochester, 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  may  feel  a  little  like  calling  for  international  inter- 
ference with  the  Tennessee  outrages.— 77/^  £a^/^,  Wichita. 

Massachusetts  women  are  imploring  their  husbands  and  fathers  not  to 
clothe  them  with  suffrage.  They  regard  silks  and  sealskins  as  plentv  good 
enough.—  The  Journal,  Kansas  City. 

"I  reckon,"  said  Mrs.  Corntossel,  "that  these  politicians  says  a  good 
many  things  they're  sorry  fur." 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  husband,  "an'  a  good  many  more  thet  they  orter  be." - 
The  Star,  Washington. 

SPANISH  CITIZEN:  "Ah,  back,  I  see! '' 

Spanish  Military  Officer:  "Yes,  just  ran  back  to  look  up  a  few  thousand 
re- enforcements." 

"  So  .>  How  are  things  in  Cuba  ?  " 

"Oh;  we  ve  got  the  rascals.  They  can't  escape  from  the  island  I  "—7//^ 
Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland. 

THE  Indiana  MaN:  "  How  in  the  world  did  you  get  beat  out  of  that  office, 
Jim?  " 

The  Kansas  Man:  "The  vile  opposition  started  a  rumor,  too  late  for  me 
to  contradict,  that  I  wore  these  long  whiskers  to  bide  a  silk  necktie."  — 77/* 
Journal,  Indianapolis. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


PROFESSOR    BOYESEN'S    LAST   SHOT   AT 
ROMANTICISM. 

ONE  of  Professor  Boyesen's  last  contributions  to  magazine 
literature  is  a  defense  of  that  "school"  of  fiction  to  whose 
principles  he  had  become  a  convert.  The  October  Cost)iopolitan 
contains  an  essay  by  him  on  "Novels  of  Romance  and  Stories  of 
Real  Life,"  in  which  he  sets  out  by  objecting  to  "the  suspension 
of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  the  violation  of  all  the  premises  of 
rational  existence,  and  the  ignoring  of  the  profound  and  complex 
logic  of  reality,"  which  he  says  the  romanticists  are  perpetually 
doing.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  declared  the  art  of  the  romancer 
to  be  a  kind  of  magic  which  enabled  him  to  impose  upon  his  read- 
ers, compelling  them  to  accept  the  wildest  impossibilities;  and 
in  praise  of  Dumas's  "Monte  Cristo"  Mr.  Stevenson  remarked: 
"Here  are  stories  which  powerfully  affect  the  reader,  which  can 
be  reperused  at  any  age,  and  where  the  characters  are  no  more 
than  puppets.  The  bony  fist  of  the  showman  visibly  propels 
them,  their  springs  are  an  open  secret,  their  faces  are  of  wood, 
their  bellies  are  filled  with  bran;  and  yet  we  thrillingly  partake 
of  their  adventures."  Professor  Boyesen  says  that  he  tried  the 
experiment  which  Stevenson  thus  asserts  can  be  safely  made,  but 
failed  to  verify  it.  At  sixteen  he  read  "Monte  Cristo"  with  flying 
pulse  and  bated  breath  ;  at  thirty  the  book  left  him  cold,  and  at 
forty  he  found  it  amusing  only  as  a  piece  of  ingenious  absurdity, 
but  he  was  unable  to  finish  it.  He  had  a  similar  experience  with 
"Ivanhoe,"  "  Kenilworth,"  and  many  more  of  the  favorites  of  his 
boyhood.  He  thinks  it  possible  that  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind never  intellectually  outgrow  their  boyhood,  and  therefore 
continue  to  the  end  of  their  days  to  delight  in  sensational  chron- 
icles of  impossible  deeds.  It  is  these,  he  says,  who  constitute  the 
public  of  the  romantic  authors,  and  "because  they  are  in  the  ma- 
jority they  also  delude  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  must 
be  in  the  right."  Exclaiming,  "As  if  a  question  of  art,  involv- 
ing discrimination  of  esthetic  values  and  principles,  could  be  de- 
cided by  a  count  of  noses  !"  he  continues  : 

"In  a  certain  sense,  there  is  no  absolute  right  or  absolute  wrong 
in  questions  of  art.  My  only  contention  is  that  the  romantic  novel 
represents  a  juvenile  and,  intellectually  considered,  lower  stage 
of  development  than  the  realistic  novel.  It  may  be  worth  observ- 
ing, too,  that  by  realism  I  do  not  mean  Zolaism  (which  dwells 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  seamy  side  of  existence) ,  but  a  com- 
prehensive fidelity  to  the  laws  of  reality,  in  so  far  as  we  know 
them,  and  strict  adherence  to  and  preference  for  normal  rather 
than  exceptional  characters  and  incidents — in  a  word,  the  spirit 
in  which  George  Eliot,  Thackeray,  Tourgueneff,  Tolstoi,  Dosto- 
yefsky,-Lermontof,  Gogol,  Balzac,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  and  many 
others  I  could  mention,  have  practised  the  art  of  novel-writing. 
Who  would  dare  mention  such  names  as  Haggard,  Doyle,  Wey- 
man,  Crockett,  or  any  of  the  evanescent  favorites  of  the  hour  in 
such  a  company?  Who  is  absurd  enough  to  believe  that  even 
Stevenson,  man  of  genius  tho  he  was,  is  likely,  fifty  years  hence, 
to  be  named  among  the  masters  of  English  fiction.  No;  survival 
depends  upon  other  qualities  than  the  mere  ability  cleverly  to 
entertain  one's  contemporaries.  Generally  speaking,  I  should 
say,  that  those  are  the  likeliest  to  be  remembered  whose  thought 
and  work  contributed  to  or  were  in  the  trend  of  the  world's  evo- 
lution. All  the  realistic  authors  to  whom  I  have  referred  chroni- 
cled important  phases  of  contemporary  life — which  is  a  vastly 
more  difficult  thing  to  do  than  to  spin  entertaining  yarns  about 
pirates  and  wreckers,  or  the  iniraveling  of  gratuitous  mysteries. 
The  imjjortance  of  George  Eliot,  Tolstoi,  and  Tourgueneflf  is 
furthermore  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they  were  themselves  typi-> 
cal  figures  of  their  age,  and  embodied  in  their  persons,  as  in  their 
writings,  typical  phases  of  the  intellectual  life  and  aspirations  of 
their  century.  Among  living  English  novelists  I  know  only  one, 
or  possibly  two,  who  liave,  tho  as  yet  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  same 
kind  of  significance,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and   Thomas   Hardy." 

Professor  Boyesen  incidentally  pays  his  respects  to  "a  medieval 


gentleman  named  Andrew  Lang,"  and  remarks  that  "a  literary 
critic  of  forty  odd  years  who  can  go  into  ecstasies  over  Rider 
Haggard's  'She,'  and  who  apparently  lacks  all  comprehension 
of  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age,  could  never  be  taken  seriously 
anywhere  but  in  England."  He  suggests  that  a  critic  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  seeks  in  literature  "forgetfulness 
of  trouble  and  the  anodyne  of  dreams"  is  "ill-equipped  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  realistic  movement  which  regards  the  novel,  primarily, 
as  a  reflection  of  life — an  illuminative  commentary  on  existence." 
He  proceeds : 

"In  order  to  set  myself  right  with  my  readers,  if  not  with  my 
critics,  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  general  reflections.  It  is 
scarcely  the  prime  object  of  art  to  reflect  nature,  but  the  art  which 
does  not  reflect  nature  is,  nevertheless,  worthless.  The  object  of 
an  astronomical  calculation  is  not  to  demonstrate  the  correctness 
of  the  multiplication  table,  but  for  all  that  an  astronomical  calcu- 
lation which  emancipated  itself  from  the  multiplication  table 
would  be  devoid  of  value.  So  also  the  novel  which,  by  presup- 
posing the  impossible,  emancipates  itself  from  life.  Just  as 
much  as  the  laws  of  light,  and  shade,  and  perspective,  must 
guide  the  painter,  and  the  painter  who  violates  them  is  held  to  be 
a  bungler;  so  the  delicate  and  intricate  organism  of  the  body 
social  as  well  as  of  the  individual  heart  must  be  familiar  to  the 
novelist,  and  the  value  of  his  work  suffers  if,  from  ignorance  or 
with  deliberate  intent,  he  leaves  it  out  of  account.  What  I  seek 
in  the  novel  is  not  excitement  or  even  entertainment  for  an  idle 
hour,  but  the  delight  of  contact  with  a  fresh  and  vigorous  mind. 
It  is  the  man  behind  the  book — or  the  book  as  the  expression  of 
a  finely  organized  mind — that  arouses  my  interest.  That  I  am 
entertained  goes  without  saying,  tho  the  object  of  the  author 
may  not  primarily  have  been  to  entertain  me.  Books  which  are 
written  with  the  sole  object  to  entertain  are,  in  ray  opinion, 
rarely  entertaining. 

"  It  may  be  heresy,  from  the  point  of  view  of  extreme  realism. 
but  for  all  that  I  can  not  disguise  my  conviction  that  the  aim  and 
object  of  art  is  self-expression,  self-realization.  There  burns  a 
great  creative  need  in  the  artistic  soul,  and  the  world,  in  the  de- 
gree that  it  is  intimately  felt  and  realized,  furnishes  it  with  the 
material  for  its  expression.  Many  a  shallow  mind  which  has  no- 
thing valuable  to  express,  but  hankers  after  the  rewards  of  this 
high  and  honorable  calling,  may  fancy  that  the  process  is  capable 
of  being  reversed.  But  this  is  a  grievous  delusion.  A  mere 
photographic  portrayal  of  human  figures  and  social  conditions, 
even  tho  it  were  possible,  would  not  be  literature,  but  journalism. 
A  trivial  mind,  even  if  possessed  of  much  linguistic  dexterity,  can 
not,  therefore,  produce  literature.  The  most  precious  thing  in  a 
work  of  art,  be  it  novel,  or  statue,  or  painting,  is  not  the  power 
of  irresponsible  invention  it  betrays,  but  its  human  quality.  The 
more  profoundly  human  it  is,  the  more  moving  it  is — and  the 
more  noble  and  enduring." 

In  conclusion,  after  having  named  certain  "popular"  romances 
of  the  day — books  to  be  found  everywhere — Professor  Boyesen 
says : 

"  It  is  not  so  much  the  conquest  of  our  continent  by  the  British 
novelist  I  am  lamenting — for  if  we  can  not  hold  our  own  we 
deserve  to  be  beaten — but  it  is  our  conquest  by  the  .second-  and 
third-rate  British  novelist.  If  it  were  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
Rudyard  Kipling,  or  Thomas  Hardy  who  had  attained  this  phe- 
nomenal popularity  among  us,  I  should  perhaps  yet  feel  a  little 
patriotic  twinge  ;  but  I  should  cordially  recognize  the  fairness  of 
the  victory.  To  be  vanquished  by  Hector  is  unpleasant,  but  not 
ignominious.  To  be  vanquished  by  .^Egisthus  involves  the  pain 
of  tragedy  without  its  dignity.  The  latter  fate  seems,  for  the 
moment,  to  be  overtaking  the  American  novelist." 


In  a  brief  notice  of  "  Last  Poems,"  by  James  Kussel'  Lowell  (HonKliton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.),  The  Nation  says:  "We  Imve  the  few  final  oozings  from  a 
rich  and  varied  vintage;  and  it  is  a  deeply  interesting  thinR  to  compare 
them  with  those  first  warm,  sweet  drops  that  flowed  in  'A  Year's  Life,"  a 
book  which,  more  than  half  a  century  afro,  touched  the  heart  of  youth  and 
taught  contemporaries  that  a  new  poet  had  coine.  Margaret  Fuller  was  in 
those  days  thought  unjust  to  Lowell,  and  yet  she  perhaps  said  the  acutest 
tiling  about  that  early  volume  when  she  wrote  that  its  best  critic  would  be 
some  young  person  to  whom  it  had  acted  as  a  stimulus.  And  so,  at  the 
other  end  of  life,  the  best  appreciation  of  this  closing  volume  will  c<mie 
from  tlKise  no  longer  young  who  will  pardon  the  loss  of  something  of  that 
early  and  gushing  enthusiasm,  in  view  of  the  ripened  product,  the  surer 
touch,  the  genial  wisdom  yielded  by  years." 
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VERDI'S    WORLD-WIDE    MUSICAL    TRIUMPH. 

AMUSICAC  composer  who  in  1845  had  yet  to  be  heard  in 
England,  and  who  at  the  present  time  commands  the  lyric 
stage  of  every  coimtry  of  Europe  as  no  other  composer  does, 
necessarily  becomes  an  important  subject  for  critical  study. 
Verdi  is  the  one  Italian  master  who  has  put  a  girdle  of  melody 
literally  around  the  world.  From  first  to  last,  from  "Oberto"  to 
"  Falstaff. "  his  operatic  creations  have  been  almost  one  long  series 
of  successes — a  gradual  ripening  of  style  and  development  toward 
a  perfection  unparalleled  in  the  case  of  any  other  composer  for 
the  lyric  stage.  In  an  essay  on  Verdi,  in  the  October  Black- 
wood's, Mr.  Frederick  J.  Crowest,  whose  expressions  we  reflect 
above,  says : 

•  "He  stands  the  most  successful  musician  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  of  all  the  famous  exponents  of  dramatic-musical  art 
which  Italy  has  given  to  the  world,  he  is  indisputably  the  great- 
est. The  land  of  song  has  produced  many  notable  musicians, 
many  wondrous  melodists ;  but  not  one  of  them— not  even  Ros- 
sini— has  made  such  an  impress  upon  the  national  art  as  has 
Verdi.  This  will  be  found  to  be  fully  the  case  when  the  Italians 
write  their  national  musical  historj'.  Whenaman's  name  travels 
and  re-travels  to  the  furthermost  corners  of  the  earth  as  no  other 
contemporary  name  has  done — and  this  by  virtue  of  remarkable 
work — there  must  be  an  extraordinarily  exceptional  initial 
power  behind  all  this.  Fame  is  an  exacting,  if  fair  messenger. 
What  she  has  said  of  Verdi  she  has  published  universally  and 
loudly — a  proclamation  the  more  noteworthy  when  we  remember 
the  restricted  aspect  of  Verdi's  work,  and  have  in  mind  the  fact 
that  he  contented  himself  practically  with  one  only  of  the  several 
branches  of  musical  composition — viz. ,  opera.  To  win  his  repu- 
tation, therefore,  even  if  we  discover  it  to  be  ephemeral,  is,  in- 
deed, a  vast  achievement.  Other  preeminent  musicians  have 
labored  in  every  branch  of  their  art — sacred  and  secular,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  oratorio  and  opera,  symphony  and  quartet, 
song  and  dance  ;  with  all  this  they  have  hardly  come  to  be  known 
outside  the  walls  of  their  own  countries  during  their  lifetimes. 
There  seems  to  be  a  profound  art-problem  here,  but  the  solution 
is  really  close  to  hand.  The  greatest  of  the  great  composers  were 
each  and  all  before  their  time.  Bach,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
and  Schumann  came  at  times  that  were  all  unprepared  for  them. 
Verdi,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  phenomenal  success  is  unlike 
theirs,  was  born  to  the  moment.  The  musical  world  was  waiting 
Avith  open  arms  for  a  composer  who  could  rouse  it  from  its 
lethargy,  for  it  had  been  satiated  with  opera  music  of  a  meretri- 
cious order,  tho  it  emanated  from  Verdi's  own  countrymen — from 
which  any  deliverer,  and  any  deliverance,  could  not  fail  to  prove 
welcome.  Not  to  the  accomplished  musician,  the  cultured  ama- 
teur, the  plodding  student,  and  happy  musical  circle  of  the  home 
only  is  Verdi  known ;  but  to  take  England  alone,  by  name  and 
tune  he  is  familiar  to  thousands  of  the  poorest  and  lowest,  whose 
only  music  is  the  street-organ,  and  whose  main  musical  literature 
is  the  opera-house  announcements  on  the  theater  doors  and  public 
hoardings.  Men  and  women  who  can  not  pronounce  the  name  of 
Mendelssohn  articulate  Verdi  ;  and  outcasts  and  arabs,  whose 
opera-house  is  the  wide-wide  metropolis,  whose  onlj'  orchestra  is 
the  piano-organ  on  wheels  or  crutch,  have  the  Italian  maestro  in 
name  and  tune  on  their  tongue-tips.  This  may  not  be  Art,  but 
it  is  magnificent. " 

Mr.  Crowest  rehearses  a  dramatic  sketch  of  the  infancy  of 
Verdi,  as  follows  : 

"Verdi  was  born  on  the  loth  October,  1813,  at  Roncole,  an 
unpretentious  settlement  with  three  hundred  inhabitants,  hard 
by  Busseto,  which  in  its  turn  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  range, 
and  some  seventeen  miles  northwest  of  Parma  in  Italy.  A  Latin 
document  which  has  been  discovered  informs  us  that  he  was 
christened  Fortuninus  Joseph  Franciscus,  altho  the  world  at  large 
knows  him  only  by  the  name  of  Giuseppe.  Verdi's  parents  kept 
the  village  inn  or  ostcria.  and  if  poor,  were  hard-working  and 
respectable  people.  Padre  Carlo  Verdi  was  illiterate  ;  but  he 
had  a  brave  little  wife,  who  saved  the  life  of  the  world's  future 
melodist  ere  he  was  many  months  old.  In  1814  Italy  had  not 
emancipated  herself,  and  in  that  year  the  village  of  Roncole  was 
sacked  by  the  invading  Allies.  Then  the  frightened  women  took 
refuge  in  the  church — safe,  as  they  thought,  under  the  image  of 


the  Virgin  ;  but  the  soldiers  forced  the  door,  and  slew  women  and 
children  until  the  floor  ran  with  blood.  One  mother,  with  a 
infant  at  her  breast,  flew  to  the  belfry  and  hid  there,  so  saving 
herself  and  her  child.     This  child  was  the  infant  Verdi  I" 

We  are  told  that  the  quiet  demeanor  which  marked  Verdi  as  a 
child  has  clung  to  him  through  life,  and  that  as  the  man  he  is  the 
very  antithesis  to  Verdi  the  great  musician ;  that  he  wears  his 
greatness  both  humbly  and  unconcernedly.  Saying  that  politics 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  more  identified  with  a  composer's  career 
than  with  Verdi's,  Mr.  Crowest  gives  the  following  interesting 
facts : 

"  He  sounded  a  first  note,  and  immediately  became  an  idol  in 
the  eyes  of  those  supporting  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Savoy. 
The  Austrians  were  masters  of  Venice,  and  Verdi's  downtrodden 
countrymen  detected  in  his  melodies  the  patriot  and  deliverer. 
In  the  chorus  '  O  mia  patrta,  si  bello  e  perdnto, '  chanted  by 
Hebrew  slaves  in  'I  Lombardi,'  the  Italians  saw  a  reflection  of 
their  own  wretchedness.  V  E R  D  /spelt  the  name  of  the  com- 
poser. The  capitals  stood,  too,  for  the  initials  of'  Fictor  A"m- 
manuel,  Ro.  <T!"/talia.'  How  the  impatient  Lombardians  seized 
hold  of  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  an  inspired  coincidence ! 
Under  cover  of  the  name  Verdi — avowedly  their  musical  god  — 
they  could  shout  for  Italian  liberty  and  independence  right  into 
the  ears  of  the  Austrian  .spies  and  police." 

Unlike  most  men  who  have  become  famous,  Verdi  finds  his 
native  place  big  enough  to  hold  him  in  his  prosperity.  He  lives 
at  Sant'  Agata,  a  villa  close  to  P,usseto,  the  town  so  intimately 
associated  with  his  early  years  and  fortune,  whither  we  are  con- 
ducted by  the  writer  : 

"The  house  is  far  off  the  high-road,  concealed  from  view  by 
trees  and  shrubs.  Adjoining  is  a  large  and  beautiful  flower- 
garden,  and  a  farm  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman's estate.  Verdi's  daily  life  is  as  simple  as  it  well  could 
be.  He  rises  at  five  o'clock  and  sips  a  cup  of  black  coffee,  then 
he  makes  his  way  into  the  garden  to  look  to  his  flowers — his  own 
special  hobby  and  work,  in  which,  after  music,  he  takes  most 
interest.  The  next  scene  is  the  farm.  Verdi  is  strong  on  farm- 
ing, and  superintends  that  department  with  as  much  zest  as  if  he 
were  forced  to  work  it  at  a  profit.  His  implements  and  tools  are 
of  the  best  make,  nearly  all  of  them  coming  from  England.  He 
is  passionately  fond  of  horses,  and  a  Newmarket  trainer  could  not 
be  more  particular  respecting  the  class  and  condition  of  his  equine 
possessions,  or  the  state  of  their  stables  and  surroundings.  His 
study  is  known  as  the  Razza  Verdi,  and  its  owner  visits  it  almost 
daily.  At  eight  o'clock  the  composer  partakes  of  a  light  break- 
fast of  coffee  and  milk,  and  at  half-past  ten  dejeuner.  Then  he 
reverts  to  his  gardening  occupation,  and  becomes  so  intent  upon 
his  work  that  he  dislikes  the  prospect  of  being  disturbed  by  even 
that  generally  welcome  guest  the  postman.  Verdi  hates  a  heavy 
correspondence,  and  althohe  submits  tothe  inevitable  demands  of 
his  position,  he  does  all  he  can  to  discourage  letter-writing. 
Withal,  the  two  o'clock  messenger  invariably  brings  the  maestro 
a  heavy  budget  of  correspondence.  He  dines  at  five  o'clock  in 
summer,  and  at  six  in  the  winter,  generally  taking  a  drive  either 
before  or  after  this  meal.  Then  Verdi  likes  a  game  at  cards  or 
billiards  before  he  retires  for  the  night,  which  is  invariably  at 
ten  o'clock." 

Nowadays  the  public  seem  to  care  little  or  nothing  for  the 
Opera,  compared  with  the  old-time  feelings.  Mr.  Crowest  closs 
by  saying  : 

"There  are  no  choreographic  triumphs  now.  Such  ballets  as 
'Giselle'  and  'Diane,'  with  such  stars  of  the  ballet  as  Taglioni, 
Grisi,  and  Ceritx:>,  have  disappeared  forever.  A  vast  change  has 
come  over  operatic  matters  for  the  worse,  and  now  that  the  legit- 
imate drama  is  established,  and  the  'Variety'  entertainment  has 
'caught  on,'  the  continued  decline  of  Italian  Opera  may  be  as 
reasonably  as  surely  expected,  despite  Verdi  or  any  other  com- 
poser.   .    .    . 

"Verdi  will  be  long  remembered  for  the  extravagant  ear-taking 
melodies  of  the  early  operas,  which  have  amply  justified  their 
existence;  but  he  will  live  only  by  his  third-period  operas  and 
his  Requiem  Mass.  These  compositions  must  always  furnish  a 
glorious  summit  to  Verdi's  pinnacle  of  musical  fame.  Viva 
Verdi! " 
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BOOKS   WE    HAVE   "STUCK     IN." 

A  LADY  recently  suggested  to  Andrew  Lang  the  topic, 
"Books  we  have  Stuck  in,"  she  herself  frankly  admitting 
that  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  one  of  these  books.  She  never 
emerged  from  the  Slough  of  Despond— never  saw  the  land  of 
Beulah,  nor  had  a  view  of  the  Delectable  Mountains.  Mr.  Lang 
says  {Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly,  November)  that  while 
he  could  not  forgive  her,  her  remarks  pricked  his  own  literary 
conscience,  and  he  fell  to  thinking  of  the  books  that  he  had  stuck 
in.  He  does  not  speak  of  mere  modern  books,  in  which  we  all 
stick  blamelessly  and  "swatter  out"  (Kailyard  style)  on  the  home 
side  of  the  bog.  He  acknowledges  having  stuck  in  many  of  these. 
He  was  even  bogged  in  "Dombey  and  Son,"  in  "Little  Dorrit, " 
in  "Our  Mutual  Friend,"  in  "The  Light  That  Failed,"  in  "Count 
Robert  of  Paris,"  in  "The  Professor,"  and  many  others.  He 
does  not  see  why  one  should  be  either  proud  or  particularly 
ashamed  of  such  misadventures.  Not  everybody,  he  reasons,  can 
read  the  same  modern  novels ;  and  we  should  remember  that 
when  we  have  said  "It  may  be  excellent,  only  I  can't  read  it," 
we  have  not  criticized  nor  crushed  the  work  in  question  ;  we  have 
only  illustrated  our  own  limitations.     To  quote : 

"The  fault  maybe  ours,  not  the  book's.  'Don  Quixote'  is  a 
masterpiece.  Granted.  But  I  have  often  stuck  in  it,  and  so  did 
Alexandre  Dumas.  If  any  one  can  read  right  through  the  '  Divina 
Commedia'  of  Dante,  he  has  something  to  be  proud  of ;  but  the 
surface  of  that  epic  is  crowded  with  'the  bodies  and  the  bones  of 
those  who  strove  in  other  days  to  pass."  and  stuck  in  it!  Sir  or 
madam,  have  you  read  all  the  poems  of  Dante?  Have  you  ever 
gone  through  '  Paradise  Lost'  'from  kiver  to  kiver'  ?  I  decline  to 
make  any  confession  on  this  point,  but  I  have  many  a  time  stuck 
in  'The  Lord  of  the  Isles;'  also  in  'Rokeby.'  As  to  'The  Faery 
Queene, '  I  doubt  if  anybody  ever  did  read  all  of  it  in  our  day, 
except  Mr.  Saintsbury.  'Endymion'  (Keats's)  very  few  have 
read  through  ;  the  task  is  not  impossible,  but  it  is  most  toilsome 
and  dismal.  That  most  readers  stick  in  'Don  Juan'  and  'Childe 
Harold,'  I  am  tolerably  assured;  many  fail  to  penetrate  'The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,'  and,  of  course,  'The 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy'  is  not  meant  to  be  read  in  a  dull,  plod- 
ding manner  from  end  to  end.  There  be  those  who  have  read  all 
through  Tolstoi's  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells's  most  earnest  out- 
pourings, but  these  men  and  women  must  unite  a  strenuous  habit 
of  application  with  great  natural  .gifts  for  study.  They  should 
devote  themselves  to  nothing  more  frivolous  than  pastoral  theol- 
ogy, and  Mr.  Balfour's  book  about  religion  and  scientific  charac- 
ters must  be  child's  play  to  them.  I  admit  that  I  stuck  in  it.  also 
in  the  'Enneads'  of  Plotinus,  and  the  complete  works  of  Picus, 
Earl  of  Mirandola,  and  in  many  novels  of  M.  Emile  Zola." 


SOME   "PURELY    ORIGINAL"    VERSE. 

SUCH  are  the  "poems"  of  Mr.  J.  Gordon  Coogler,  of  Colum- 
bia. S.  C,  whose  new  book,  being  his  fourth  volume,  has 
just  reached  us.  In  his  "Introduction,"  Mr.  Coogler  says:  "In 
issuing  this  volume  I  shall  repeat  the  words  contained  in  the  in- 
troduction in  my  last  volume  :  My  style  and  my  sentiments  are 
MY  OWN,  purely  original."  We  doubt  if  any  one  will  question  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Coogler's  strongly  emphasized  assertion.  We  admit 
that  in  the  few  choice  extracts  which  we  here  present  there  is 
something  which  calls  to  mind,  in  a  way,  certain  of  the  masters, 
but  there  is  no  sign  of  imitation.  One  can  not  help  thinking  how 
Dr.  Holmes  rr  Mr.  Lowell  would  have  revelled  in  these  rich 
stanzas,  without  ever  accusing  the  author  of  plagiarizing  their 
own  or  any  other  poet's  lines. 

Mr.  Coogler  will  doubtless  have  his  adverse  critics,  as  all  poets 
have.     Indeed  he  has  anticipated  such  in  the  following  lines: 

TO  THE  YOUNG  UNJUST   CRmC. 

Chnllenpe  ine  to  fitflit  "n  the  open  field, 

And  hurl  at  my  head  the  fiery  dart, 
Rather  than  belittle  the  pentle  muse 

That  \ishers  from  this  lom-lv  heart. 


Young  man—  to  you  who  never  aspired 
To  soar  no  higher  than  where  you  are: 

As  no  ambition  burns  within  you, 
Try  not  to  extinguish  another's  star. 

Mr.  Coogler  can  not  properly  be  called  an  optimist,  for  he  has 
written  the  saddest  kind  of  verse,  yet  he  occasionally  trills  a 
merry  lay,  such  as  "On  the  Cars  to  Shandon."  And  by  the  way 
he  has  in  this  dainty  madrigal  entered  quite  a  new  field  of  song. 
It  has  been  prophesied  that  the  poetry  of  the  future  would  treat 
of  scientific  themes.     Here  we  have  it : 

ON   THE  C.VRS  TO  SIIANDON. 

After  the  evening  shades  have  gather'd, 
And  the  heated  day  its  race  has  run,  * 

There's  nothing  so  pleasant  as  a  quiet  ride 
On  the  Electric  Cars  to  Shandon. 

Adown  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys, 

Fann'd  by  one'perpetual  breeze — 
There's  nothing  so  sweet  as  an  evening  ride 

To  Shandon,  'neath  the  stately  trees. 

There  for  a  time  you  will  forget 

Your  daily  cares  in  the  burnir.g  sun  — 
There's  pleasure  in  the  zephyr  breeze 

On  the  Electric  Cars  to  Shandon. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  lines  which  now  follow,  that  Mr.  Coogler 
has  one  of  those  sensitive  souls  easily  touched  by  feminine  cruelty, 
but  he  knows  how  to  get  even  with  the  cruel  fair  ones  : 

CONCEITKO. 

Fair  lady,  your  remarks  have  caused  me  to  believe, 

Y'our  heart  is  all  vanity,  and  beats  to  deceive  ; 

But  owing  to  your  summer.s  I^eing  exceed inglv  few, 

I'll  forgive  you,  but  inform  you  those  remarks  are  untrue. 

Fair  one,  your  acquaintance  has  never  been  sought 
By  me — not  in  action,  or  even  in  thought  : 
And  if  ever  of  me  you  should  haughtily  speak, 
Let  it  be  at  your  home  and  not  on  the  street. 

The  poet's  deep  earnestness  of  purpose  is  expressed  in  this 
quatrain  : 

BETTER    'TWERE    SILENT. 

'Tis  better  this  hand  were  silent, 

This  mind  obscure  and  weak. 
Than  it  should  pen  a  single  line 

These  lips  would  dare  not  speak. 

And  the  following  shows  to  what  lofty  height  of  diction  his 
muse  is  capable  of  soaring  : 

Oh,  character  !  thou  ever  art 

An  holy  and  an  honor'd  thing  ; 
More  valuable  than  life  itself. 

More  costly  than  a  diamond  ring. 

Eula  and  Eunita  were  two  orphans  who  "grew  up  side  by  side 
in  a  cottage  by  the  sea."     Both  were  blessed  with  wealth,  and 
"they  mingled  with  the  throng  of  the  high-toned  and  the  gay." 
But- 
Time  !  on  whose  relentless  wings  life's  joys  are  often  Lorne, 
Soon  bore  all  their  wealth  away,  save  their  cottage  home; 
Here  they  lived  a  while,  but  life  became  so  lone  and  drear. 
They  moved  away  and  rented  out  the  home  they  loved  so  dear. 

Let  us  hope  that  it  was  either  Eula  or  Eunita  who  was  compen- 
sated as  here  described  : 

"ISN'T  THIS  BLISS?" 

O'er  against  the  garden  wall. 
Thrice  kiss'd  by  wayward  lips. 
She  stood,  pondering  and  weeping 
O'er  that  momentary  bliss 
Known  to  all  fair  maidens — 
A  stolen  kiss. 

With  ruby  lips,  bright  eyes. 
Tear-drops  falling  on  her  breast, 
She  stood,  delighted,  yet  mad, 
'Till  strong  arn'.s embraced  hor, 
Then  breathing  heavily;  she  sighed, 
"Isn't  this  bliss?" 

If  we  were  permitted  to  express  an  opinion  of  our  own  in  these 
columns  we  should  be  tempted  to  say  that  Mr.  Coogler,  as  a  poet, 
is  a  delicious  specimen  of  the  fruit  of  the  genus  Prunus. 


A  Uronze  group  by  Bartholdi,  representing  Washington  and  Lafayette, 
presented  by  the  American  residents  in  Paris  to  the  city,  is  nearly  ready 
for  unveiling  in  the  Place  des  Etats-Unis. 
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EULOGIUM    ON    GUSTAVE    FLAUBERT. 

NO  novelist  has  been  more  universally  called  "indecent"  than 
Gustave  Flaubert.  His  name  has  been  held  up  as  a  syn- 
onym of  sensual  impurity,  and  his  exculpatory  claim  of  having 
followed  "art  for  art's  sake"  with  high  purpose  has  been  indig- 
nantly denied  by  many  of  his  critics,  who  have  quoted  against 
him  his  own  work.  Yet  he  has  had  and  still  attracts  vindicatory 
friends  whose  partizan  zeal  equals  the  fury  of  his  opponents. 
The  list  of  his  friendly  critics  is  now  augmented  by  the  name  of 
Mr.  D.  F.  Hannigan,  who,  in  an  essay  in  7 /le  lVesitn/nstcr  Re- 
view for  October,  admonishes  us  that  "all  who  look  on  literature 
as  a  precious  thing  which  is  debased  by  utilitarian  considerations, 
just  as  gold  is  by  the  admixture  of  alloy,  should  honor  the 
memory  of  Gustave  Flaubert,"  and  that  "in  him  we  must  recog- 
nize the  typical  artist,  whose  ideal  is  perfection  of  form,  thorough- 
ness of  workmanship,  and  unflinching  devotion  to  truth  ;"  that 
"to  Flaubert  art  was  a  religion,  and  from  this  point  of  view  all 
true  lovers  of  art,  using  the  word  in  its  widest  sense,  must  recog- 
nize in  him  an  apostle  and  a  martyr."  Mr.  Hannigan's  critical 
review  of  Flaubert's  work  is  suggested  by  Mr.  John  Charles 
Tarver's  new  book  on  the  life  of  the  novelist  (published  here  by 
the  Appletons) ,  and  is  largely  a  recapitulation  of  the  facts  therein 
contained.     In  closing  his  eulogium  Mr.  Hannigan  says  : 

"As  there  is  a  law  of  progress  in  the  world  of  mind  as  well  as 
in  the  world  of  matter,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  day  will  come 
when  Flaubert's  genius  will  be  recognized  by  all  readers  who  can 
lay  claim  to  taste  or  critical  acumen.  In  the  literature  of  France 
he  will  rank  next  to  Balzac  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  Posterity  will 
p-lace  him  even  above  Balzac  as  a  master  of  style.  His  great  his- 
torical novel,  'Salammbo,'  will  be  read  by  all  persons  of  culture 
with  delight  when  Scott's  'plaster-of -Paris  romances'  have  be- 
come mere  lumber.  If  form  be  essential  to  literary  perfection, 
Ylaubert  is  entitled  to  the  first  rank  among  prose  writers.  More- 
over, his  knowledge  of  life  and  character  is  profound.  He  studied 
human  nature  both  in  its  superficial  and  its  esoteric  aspects.  His 
observation  is  far  keener  than  that  of  Thackeray,  and  his  analy- 
sis is  more  searching  than  that  of  George  Eliot,  tho  it  lacks  the 
delicacy  and  sympathy  which  we  fitid  in  Hawthorne.  In  his  im- 
personality he  is  like  Shakespeare.  He  is  wholly  free  from  the 
bourgeois  prejudices  of  the  author  of 'Vanity  Fair'  in  favor  of 
certain  characters  and  against  others.  Perhaps  for  that  very 
reason  he  will  scarcely  ever  be  read  by  the  average  subscriber  to 
a  circulating  library.  But  he  will  be  studied  by  novelists  and  by 
critics,  and  by  them — and  only  by  the  best  of  them — will  he  be 
thoroughly  appreciated.  Already  he  has  been  the  literary  parent 
of  Guy  de  Maupassant,  who  next  to  him  is  the  greatest  artist 
amongst  the  French  'naturalist'  school.  And  the  novelists  of  the 
future — I  mean  those  worthy  of  the  name,  and  not  mere  construc- 
tors of  puerile  romances — will  look  upon  Flaubert  as  their 
master." 


WHEN     POETS    FLOURISH. 

T  N  a  review  of  the  condition  of  poetry  in  America  to-day,  em- 
-'■  bracing  a  glance  at  the  past  and  a  peep  into  the  future.  Rev. 
Dr.  D.  H.  Wheeler,  writing  for  The  Chautaiiquan,  October,  says 
that  we  can  not  understand  our  promised  harvest  of  poetry  with- 
out taking  into  the  reckoning  of  the  value  of  the  promise  certain 
great  changes  of  the  last  half-century.  We  quote  a  part  of  his 
essay : 

"Poetry,  in  1845,  was  looked  up  to  as  the  supreme  literary  art. 
It  is  perhaps  no  longer  such.  The  history  and  the  novel  are  now 
as  highly  esteemed,  and  the  novel  commands  the  larger  audience. 
We  are  a  nation  of  readers,  but  we  do  not  demand  poetry  to  read. 
When  it  is  good  poetry,  the  better-instructed  read  it  with  satis- 
faction and  delight.  Is  it  a  decline  or  an  advance  that  poetry  is 
no  longer  supremely  attractive?  There  is  a  theory  that  we  are 
too  practical  for  poetry;  it  is  said  as  a  commendation  of  our- 
selves, and  it  is  said  as  a  condemnation.  Then,  there  is  the 
theory  that  poetry  is  a  childish  delight  which  the  world  outgrows. 
The  history  of  poetry  contradicts  all  these  theories.  It  has  flour- 
,  ished  most  in  practical,  full-grown,  and  manly  ages  and  countries. 


Every  great  poem  is  set  forth  in  periods  of  achievement  and 
progress.  The  great  mass  and  dignity  of  the  poetry  of  the  last 
half-century  would  be  proof  to  a  competent  critic  who  knew  noth- 
ing else  about  us  that  American  life  was  practically  successful 
and  full  of  manly  vigor  from  1845  to  1S95.  Poets  sing  when  the 
world's  life  is  stirring,  restless,  and  progressive.  The  age  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  English  literature  is  our  best  example.  The 
truth  is  that  a  practical  age— defined  as  we  must  define  it  to  com- 
pass our  nineteenth  century— is  an  age  of  thought  and  imagina- 
tion.    And  such  ages  are  full  of  poetry. " 

Dr.  Wheeler  closes  by  saying  that  there  is  a  negative  condem- 
nation of  certain  movements  in  the  silence  of  our  poets  respecting 
them.  He  notes  that  our  Coxey  parades  have  no  Whittier,  and 
that  Socialism  the  world  over  commands  thegeniusof  no  Lowell. 
He  advises  those  who  believe  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
social  revolution  to  dismiss  their  hope  or  their  fear,  and  says: 
"The  poets  will  give  us  timely  warning  of  any  great  human 
movement.  When  the  people  gird  themselves  for  mighty  revo- 
lutions our  poets  will  sound  their  bugles  to  announce  and  to  lead 
the  marching  army." 


Ethics  of  Translation.— The  market-places  of  literature  are 
constantly  besieged  by  "translators"  who  have  little  or  no  skill  in 
the  profession  which  they  seek  to  follow.  Yet  many  of  such  ap- 
plicants readily  find  employment,  and  their  work  finds  its  way  to 
the  shelves  of  various  libraries.  Is  this  because  there  are  so 
many  persons  who  have  no  time  to  spend  in  learning  foreign 
languages,  but  who  are  keen  to  know  something  of  foreign  liter- 
atures? This  solution  is  suggested  by  a  writer  m  Mac?inllaji's 
for  October,  who  introduces  his  subject  by  saying  that  among  the 
distinctive  features  of  our  democratic  days  not  the  least  striking 
is  the  widespread  craving  for  superficial  learning.  Remarking 
upon  the  public  patronage  extended  to  unskilled  translators,  he 
says:  "If  this  low  estimate  of  the  translator's  services  were  con- 
fined to  the  general  reader  it  w^ould  matter  comparatively  little  ; 
but  it  is  unfortunately  too  often  shared  by  the  translator  himself. 
There  are,  of  course,  conspicuous  exceptions;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  industrious  writers  who 'do  into  English'  much  of  the 
continental  fiction  read  in  this  country  would  themselves  readily 
disclaim  any  very  close  resemblance  to  Goethe's  noble  portrait  of 
the  'interpreter  of  the  nations,'  whose  office,  'whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  inadequacy  of  translation,  is  and  remains  one  of  the 
greatest  dignity  and  importance. '  With  the  dignity  of  their 
office  they  are  not  concerned  :  they  are  ignorant  of  its  importance  ; 
and  the  result  is  that  foreign  authors  are  constantly  presented  to 
us  in  a  garb  so  slovenly,  that  no  company  that  was  not  serenely 
indifferent  to  the  quality  of  literary  workmanship  would  admit 
them  at  all." 


NOTES. 


"  We  hear  a  great  deal,"  says  T/ie  Critic's  Lounger,  "  about  the  ravages 
of  the  bookworm— the  insect,  not  the  biped;  and  yet  we  have  very  slight 
personal  acquaintance  with  it.  Only  a  handful  of  people  have  ever  seen 
one,  and  I  understand  only  two  persons  possess  one.  These  two  are  Mr. 
Bernard  Quaritch,  the  famous  London  collector  and  bookseller,  and  Mr. 
E.  S.  Gorham,  of  James  Pott  &  Co  ,  the  well-known  theological  booksellers 
and  publishers.  Mr.  Gorham  sent  to  a  friend  in  Denver  a  catalog  of  'Five 
Thousand  Books,'  issued  by  the  Curtis  Publishing^Company  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  when  it  was  returned  he  discovered  the  bookworm.  How  it  got 
there  no  one  knows.  Whether  the  egg  was  hatched  in  New  York  or  Den- 
ver is  another  mystery.  All  Mr.  Gorham  knows  is  that  it  is  a  genuine  book- 
worm, and,  if  one  may  judge  bv  its  appetite,  it  was  a  hungrvone;  for  with- 
in a  fortnight  it  ate  through  one  thousand  titles.  The  gratification  of  its 
appetite  proved  too  much  for  it,  for,  starting  in  on  the  i.ooist  title,  it  died. 
The  fatal  title  was  that  of  a  famous  novel,  '  Adam  Bede.'  " 

ACCORDING  to  Dr.  Jon  .Stefansson,  who  contributes  to  the  October  London 
Hoine,yi.T.  Ruskinsees  very  few  visitors.  At  11  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  he  regularly 
takes  a  walk  with  his  attendant.  But  even  then  he  is  so  averse  to  the  eye 
of  the  impudent  stranger  that  he  will  turn  into  the  first  field,  or  get  over 
the  hedge  if  possible  when  the  gate  is  too  distant,  rather  than  suffer  the 
irritation  of  being  stared  at.  He  has  had  some  uncomfortable  experiences 
in  this  way,  for  irrepressible  Americans  have  gone  so  far  that  thev  have 
got  into  the  private  grounds  of  the  house,  and  looked  in  at  his  study  win- 
dows, to  his  great  annoyance.  He  takes  his  walk  in  all  weathers,  be  it  rain, 
be  it  storm. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  ^3iy%:  "A  remarkable  literary  coincidence  has 
it  is  said,  lately  been  establi-shed  in  Japan.  Mr.  Miyake  Yujiro,  a  Japanese 
journalist,  has  shown  that  a  celebrated  Chinese  poem,  written  several 
hundred  years  ago  by  Liu  Ting  Che,  bears  a  really  striking  resemblance 
to  'The  Last  Leaf,'  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Onlv  another  proof,  we 
suppose,  of  the  ancient  writer's  dictum  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun— not  even  the  verse  of  American  poets,  as.  the  genial  Autocrat  himself 
was  wont  to  remark." 
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SCIENCE. 


PASTEUR  AND    HIS    DISCOVERIES. 

IX  the  chorus  of  eulogy  that  has  poured  forth  in  honor  of  M. 
Pasteur  since  his  death,  there  has  been  but  one  discordant 
note — that  of  Henri  Rochefort,  who  has  never  had  any  faith  in  the 
scientist's  preventive  of  hydrophobia.  On  the  day  after  Pasteur's 
death  he  printed  the  following  editorial  in  IJ Intransig^ant, 
under  the  title  "To  Each  Mis  Work"  : 

"It  would  be  in  a  high  degree  unjust  to  deny  to  Pasteur  his 
scientific  sincerity,  his  probity,  and  his  disinterestedness.  None 
the  less  true  is  it  that  the  two  chief  titles  on  the  strength  of  which 
humanity's  gratitude  is  claimed  for  him — the  niicrobian  theory 
and  the  discovery  of  the  anti-rabic  virus — belong  to  him  only  in  a 
very  limited  degree. 

"The  idea  of  seeking  in  the  development  or  propagation  of 
special  microbes  the  cause  of  contagious  maladies,  epidemic  or 
simply  endemic,  was  first  conceived,  not  by  Pasteur,  but  by  his 
forerunner,  Raspail,  who  proposed  to  destroy  the  invisible  and 
impalpable  vermin  then  known  as  animalcules  by  the  use  of  cam- 
phor and  other  antiseptics. 

"Raspail,  who  was  a  socialistic  Republican  and  had  conspired 
with  the  principal  revolutionists  of  his  time,  was  treated  as  a 
fanatic  and  a  dreamer  by  the  entire  medical  body,  whose  mem- 
bers would  have  regarded  their  future  as  compromised  oi  their 
practise  as  ruined  if  they  had  pretended  to  take  seriously  the 
principles  laid  down  by  a  man  who  had  refused  the  cross  of  honor 
offered  him  by  Louis  Philippe. 

"The  day  when  Raspail  undertook,  and  with  success,  to  give 
fever  to  the  occupants  of  a  chamber  by  placing  in  the  window  a 
basin  of  water  and  leaving  it  there  to  stagnate,  the  microbian 
theory  was  found,  and  the  pharmacies  which  he  established  in 
Paris  had  no  other  object  than  the  sale  of  remedies  destined  to 
kill  bacilli. 

"If  there  had  been  no  Pasteur,  the  German  doctor,  Behring, 
whose  discovery  the  French  doctor,  Roux,  has  taken  up  and  per- 
fected, would  probably  have  invented  all  the  same  the  virus 
against  croup.  If  there  had  been  no  Raspail,  perhajjs  the  ques- 
tion would  still  be  in  suspense. 

"Certainly  Pasteur  has  extended  the  domain  of  the  investiga- 
tions begun  by  Raspail.  He  has  generalized  them  to  the  point  of 
applying  them  to  the  cure  of  sheep  and  other  animals ;  he  has 
'Pasteurized'  drinks.  But  it  was  Raspail 's  genius  that  gave 
birth  to  the  idea  of  such  medication. 

"As  for  the  manufacture  of  anti-rabic  bouillon  based  on 
Jenner's  homeopathic  system  of  preventing  smallpo.x — similia 
similibiis — no  one  having  a  name  in  the  scientific  world  would 
dare  to  affirm  that  it  has  given  definitive  results.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Pasteur's  complaint,  ma:le  to  several  of  his  friends,  that 
the  more  ambitious  among  those  about  him  went  too  fast  with 
his  discovery  and  inoculated  people  in  spite  of  him,  has  any 
foundation  ;  but  there  is  seldom  a  period  of  '■hree  months  in 
which  some  man  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  does  not  die 
in  the  convulsions  of  hydrophobia,  a  few  weeks  after  having  been 
treated  at  the  Pasteur  Institute. 

"Only  recently  an  unfortunate  was  seized,  on  leaving  there, 
with  a  fit  of  madness  so  violent  that  he  tried  to  bite  every  one 
who  approached  him.  The  learned  Dr.  Peter,  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  has  kept  an  account  of  the  failures  of  the 
Pasteur  method,  and  has  easily  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that 
the  number  of  deaths  from  hydrophobia  has  increased  rather  than 
diminished  since  the  substitution  of  inoculation  for  immediate 
cauterization. 

"Tenor  twelve  Russian  i)easants  whohad  been  bitten  by  a  mad 
wolf  came  to  Paris  to  be  treated  at  the  famous  Institute.  Shortly 
after  their  return  to  their  native  land,  all  of  them  died  of  hydro- 
phobia. 

"A  father  and  mother  whose  little  daughter  had  been  slightly 
wounded  by  the  t(joth  of  a  dog  suspected  of  madness,  took  her  to 
Pasteur  by  the  advice  of  their  neighbors,  altho  the  child  showed 
none  of  the  syni[)toms  of  the  frightful  malady.  A  month  and  a 
half  after  having  been  i)laccd  under  the  intluenceof  the  virus,  she 
fell  sick  and  died  in  two  days,  foaming  at  the  mouth. 

"These  grief-stricken  ])arents  came  themselves  to  tell  me  of 
their  frightful  misfortum-,  which  they  had  no  hesitation  in  at- 


tributing to  the  remedies  that  had  been  applied  to  their  daugh- 
ter. Yet,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is  not  his  great  and  splendid 
work  in  rendering  meat,  drinks,  and  provisions  wholesome,  but 
his  pretended  discovery  of  the  anti-rabic  virus,  that  has  given 
Pasteur  his  popularity.  To-morrow  he  will  have  a  national 
funeral,  and  among  those  who  will  march  in  the  procession  very 
few  will  know  aught  of  the  dead  save  his  bouillon  of  rabbit's 
hxa:\xi?,."— Translated  J  or '\:i\Y.  Literaky  Digest. 


PECULIARITIES     OF     THE 
CRIMINAL. 


FEMALE 


'  I  ^HE  science  of  criminology  has  been  making  great  strides  of 


1 


late,  and  the  general  public  has  become  quite  accustomed 


to  the  attitude  taken  by  its  chief  exponents,  who  regard  the  crim- 
inal as  the  victim  of  a  disease,  often  hereditary,  or  as  suffering 
from  moral  malformation.  This  familiarity  of  the  public  with  a 
new  and  striking  conception  (whether  it  is  altogether  a  true  one 
is  yet  the  subject  of  heated  controversy)  is  largely  due  to  the 
genius  and  perseverance  of  the  eminent  Italian  criminologist, 
Prof.  Cesare  Lombroso.  Professor  Lombroso  has  recently  given, 
in  a  book  on  "The  Female  Offender,"  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions on  female  as  distinguished  from  male  criminals,  and  draws 
therefrom  some  striking  conclusions.  We  quote  below  a  few 
paragraphs  from  a  review  of  Professor  Lombroso's  work  by  The 
Hospital,  London,  October  5  : 

"Professor  Lombroso's  theory  is  briefly  that  the  criminal  type 
is  a  recurrence  to  old  ancestral  forms  of  low  development,  'a  prod- 
uct of  pathological  and  atavistic  anomalies;'  the  criminal  in 
fact 'stands  midway  between  the  lunatic  and  the  savage.'  The 
theory  is  built  up  on  the  observation,  not  of  marked  peculiarities 
stamping  the  offender  with  a  brand  easy  to  be  recognized,  but  on 
countless  small  deviations  from  the  normal  type,  shared  by  the 
criminal  population,  it  is  true,  in  common  with  many  law-abiding 
individuals,  but  in  a  far  higher  percentage,  and  especially  signifi- 
cant in  combination.    .   .   . 

"The  actual  physical  peculiarities  observed  among  female  pris- 
oners are  not  very  numerous  or  striking.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  heavy  jaws  and  high  cheek-bones.  Stature,  strength 
of  arms,  and  length  of  limbs  was  found  to  be  below  the  average, 
and  tho  the  facial  diameter  was  larger,  the  cranial  diameter  was 
considerably  less  than  in  normal  subjects.  Much  of  the  evil  ap- 
pears to  be  due  to  the  brain.  The  post-mortem  examination  of 
thirty-three  revealed  in  eleven  out  of  the  number  'grave  macro- 
scopic lesion  of  the  central  system  and  its  involucra. '  Passing  to 
skull  anomalies,  they  were  found  less  frequent  among  female 
than  among  male  criminals,  always  excepting  the  skulls  of  mur- 
dresses,  which  are  peculiar.  The  skull  of  Charlotte  Corday  is 
cited  in  this  connection  as  displaying  very  striking  irregularities. 

"The  following  small  anomalies  are  among  those  which  have 
been  observed  to  recur  among  criminal  and  fallen  women  :  Facial 
asymmetry,  or  a  striking  want  of  correspondence  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  face,  has  been  noticed  in  7.7  per  cent.  ;  irregu- 
larity in  the  shape  of  the  ears  is  twice  as  common  among  crimi- 
nals, and  projecting  ears  appear  to  be  more  especially  character- 
istic of  the  swindler  and  the  poisoner;  a  crooked  nose  may  be 
noted  among  one  out  of  every  four  evil-doers,  while  tho  fiat  nose 
is  more  distinctive  of  the  law-abiding  citizen,  it  is  a  defect  shared 
in  common  with  a  large  proportion  of  incendiaries.  A  virile  phy- 
siognomy, combined  often  with  the  voice  and  laiynx  of  a  man, 
were  observed  also  in  a  large  number  of  female  offenders,  and 
certain  distinctly  degenerate  types,  such  as  the  cast  of  face  known 
as  the  Mongolian  physiognomy,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  observable  in  large  quadrupeds,  were  not  wanting. 
Cleft  palate,  hare-lip,  left-handedness,  anomalous  teeth,  tho  com- 
mon enough  among  normals,  were  found  to  be  twice  as  frequent 
among  criminals. 

"The  sense  of  touch,  taste,  smell,  and  hearing  were  experi- 
mented on  by  consent  of  the  prisoners,  and  were  found  to  be  con- 
siderably less  acute  than  in  normal  subjects.  In  sense  of  smell 
especially  the  criminal  class  seems  to  be  singularly  deficient,  and 
only  three  out  of  fifteen  of  the  born  criminals  had  a  normal  field 
of  vision.     All  these  anomalies  are  far  less  prominent  and  fre- 
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quent  in  females  than  in  males,  and  the  true  criminal  type  is 
comparatively  seldom  encountered  in  women." 

The  Professor's  researches  have  evidently  not  conduced  to  a 
high  opinion  of  women  in  general,  even  apart  from  the  criminal 
classes,  and  that  "a  fund  of  immorality  is  latent  in  every  female," 
that  "in  the  normal  female  the  sense  of  property  is  not  strong," 
and  that  "it  is  very  difficult  for  women  to  play  without  cheating." 
Passing  from  these  ungallant  accusations,  we  give  the  cautious 
final  comment  made  by  I  he  Hospital : 

"It  may  be  asked  what  good  can  result  from  all  this  laborious 
classification  of  minute  characteristics.  Much  of  it,  doubtless,  is 
over-elaborated  and  beside  the  mark,  which  is  disputed  ground, 
the  records  of  different  observers  varying  in  many  important 
points.  But  the  broad  facts  remain  that  certain  children  are  born 
into  the  world  with  certain  well-defined  traits  of  mind  and  body 
distinct  from  their  fellows,  and  that  of  these  children  a  large  pro- 
portion are  found  in  later  life  to  have  run  off  the  track  and  be- 
come absorbed  in  the  criminal  class.  A  recent  investigation  in 
London  schools  has  shown  that  the  number  of  these  children 
amounts  to  i8  per  cent.  Is  there  not  some  reason  to  believe  that 
wise  treatment  and  special  training  _/r<w/  the  beginning  m\^hi 
bring  under  control  the  passions  of  which  the  bodily  anomalies 
present  a  faint  and  often  erring  index,  and  save  many  lives  from 
mischief  and  ultimate  despair?" 


RACIAL   TRAITS     IN     MACHINE-DESIGNING. 

ALTHO  commercial  intercourse  is  slowly  unifying  the  world 
and  wiping  out  race  distinctions,  there  is  more  difference 
still,  even  between  the  most  closely  related  peoples,  than  one 
would  think.  No  art  could  be  more  cosmopolitan,  it  would  seem, 
than  that  of  machine-design.  A  cam  or  a  cog  is  the  same  whether 
it  be  on  the  Mississippi  or  the  Danube,  in  London  or  Vienna. 
And  yet  even  in  machinery  racial  characteristics  crop  out  now 
and  then  quite  curiously,  as  Albert  Williams,  Jr.,  shows  us  in  an 
interesting  article  in  7 he  Engineering  Magazine,  October, 
from  which  we  quote  some  extracts  below  : 

"It  is  a  curious  study  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  racial  pecu- 
liarities and  environment  show  themselves  in  machine-design- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  growing  admixture  of  nationalities  by  the 
transference  of  engineers  and  artisans  from  one  country  to  an- 
other, the  availability  of  similar  materials,  and  competition  in  the 
same  markets.  An  examination  of  this  kind  is  not  merely  a 
pastime  professionally,  but  may  have  some  practical  utility,  if  it 
enables  us  to  take  broader  views,  to  lay  aside  local  j)rejudices, 
and  to  copy  good  features  and  avoid  repeating  bad  ones,  in  look- 
ing over  the  whole  range  of  construction  as  practised  in  different 
countries.    .   .   . 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  one  who  has  given  any  attention  to  the 
subject,  on  looking  at  a  new  machine,  implement,  or  tool,  can 
make  a  tolerable  guess  as  to  its  sou/ce  without  examining  the 
trade-mark  or  stamp  of  the  maker's  name  and  place  of  manufac- 
ture. Each  bears  upon  it  a  certain  individuality  (unless  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a  mere  copy,  and  even  then  a  closer  inspection  might 
detect  small  changes) ,  just  as  each  human  face  has  its  own 
stamp." 

The  author  next  takes  up  the  various  nationalities  and  analyzes 
their  peculiarities  in  detail,  as  follows  : 

"According  to  accepted  notions  of  racial  characters,  the  English 
and  Scotch  are  proverbially  conservative,  methodical,  painsta- 
king, and  careful  to  secure  durability  by  using  sound  material  and 
often  an  unnecessary  surplus  of  it,  making  safety  a  high  factor. 
Their  predilection  for  rigidity,  leading  to  heavy  frames  and  bed- 
plates, sometimes  goes  to  cumbrous  extremes.  They  have  not 
got  over  a  partiality  for  hand-work  where  special  excellence  is 
desired.  Their  machines  are,  as  a  rule,  very  reliable.  Little 
attention  is  given  to  appearance  and  finish,  and  the  machines 
have  an  extremely  businesslike  look,  to  the  American  eye  over- 
ponderous  and  somewhat  clumsy,  the  idea  of  construction  suited 
to  a  great  forging  hammer  or  shears  being  repeated  in  smaller, 
fast-running  machinery  where  it  seems  out  of  place.  Like'their 
machines,  their  bridgework  and  other  engineering  structures  are 
very  substantial.    ... 


"The  French  are  quick,  sensitive,  innately  artistic  in  all  their 
perceptions,  particular  as  to  details  and  finish,  and  somewhat 
given  to  an  inordinate  desire  for  originality  of  effect  leading 
sometimes  to /^/s-rtrr^?  designs  ;  their  products,  however 'showy, ' 
are  never  absolutely  unsightly.  Attention  is  given  to  the  appear- 
ance of  tools  and  implements  intended  for  the  simplest  and  most 
homely  purposes.  I  land- work  is  preferred  to  machine- work, 
partly  because  it  is  cheap  enough  to  compete  with  the  machine 
tool,  and  partly  because  of  the  abundant  supply  of  intelligent, 
skilled  artisans  in  the  lower  grades. 

"The  German  designer,  always  well  grounded  in  mathematics, 
calculates  stresses  and  proportions  minutely,  but  in  the  outcome 
does  not  shave  so  closely  as  the  Yankee.  He  never  allows  him- 
self to  be  hurried,  and,  in  everything  made  for  the  home  market, 
is  conscientious.  In  the  proportioning  of  parts  with  an  eye  for 
effect,  he  produces  curved  lines  and  rounded  masses,  reminding 
one  of  the  drawing  of  the  old  Flemish  and  German  artists,  and 
which  somehow  fail  to  convey  the  idea  of  precision  given  by  sharp 
angular  contours. 

"The  American  regards  time  and  money  as  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. Labor  is  dearer  than  abroad,  and  while  there  is  a  large 
stock  of  inventive  genius,  there  has  been  relatively  a  dearth  of 
skilled  operatives  of  the  lower  ranks— plenty  of  good  foremen  and 
men  competent  to  manage  complicated  machinery,  but  few  who 
(at  the  wages)  could  take  the  place  of  the  machines.  Hence  we 
find  a  preponderance  of  labor-saving  devices,  machinery  supplant- 
ing hand-work  in  unexpected  directions,  for  making  and  even  as- 
sembling interchangeable  parts,  for  handling  materials  and  pro- 
ducts— a  strict  division  of  labor  (of  which  the  watchmaking  and 
sboemaking  industries  are  good  examples)  with  the  final  result 
that  American  artisans  turn  out  more  work^^r  capita  than  aver- 
age workmen  elsewhere,  so  that  the  employer  can  afford  higher 
wages,  whether  for  day-  or  piece-work,  and  can  generally  select 
his  operatives. 

"American  peculiarities  are  strongly  marked.  The  best  ones 
are  directness  of  design,  by  which  is  meant  the  shortest  cut  to 
reach  a  given  end,  the  designer  having  in  mind  the  thing  to  be 
done  quite  as  much  as  the  machine  which  is  to  do  it;  lightness 
and  a  close  proportioning  of  parts;  in  machine-work  a  near  ap- 
proximation to  pattern  ;  rapidit^^  of  construction  and  rapidity  of 
action  in  the  finished  machine ;  the  substitution  of  special  steels 
and  new  alloys,  hollow  construction,  etc.,  for  older  materials  and 
construction;  and  a  generally  neat  appearance  of  work,  with 
burrs,  lips,  and  roughness  of  casting  removed.  The  American 
designer  is  not  an  artist,  like  the  Frenchman,  but  is  more  atten- 
tive to  appearance  than  the  Briton.  He  is  gradually  cuiing  him- 
self of  the  tendency  to  tawdry  ornament,  needless  accessories  of 
fancy  castings,  stenciled  paints,  japanning  out  of  place,  bright 
work  for  mere  effect,  etc.  We  are  not  an  esthetic  people,  what- 
ever we  may  pretend  to  others  and  to  ourselves ;  other  people 
take  pains  to  inform  us  of  the  fact,  so  there  must  be  something  in 
it  The  worst  fault  the  American  designer  is  accused  of  by  the 
English  competitor  is  a  skimping  of  material  down  to  the  lowest 
notch.  This  is  not,  as  a  rule,  deserved  ;  yet  there  have  been 
enough  instances  to  give  occasion  to  the  charge." 


Disappearance  of  Rubber-Producing  Plants. — "M.  Dybrow- 
ski.  Professor  of  Colonial  Agriculture  at  the  Institut  Agrono- 
mique,  Paris,"  says  The  National  Druggist .  "has  called  the 
attention  of  the  French  Government  to  the  rapid  disappearance 
of  caoutchouc  forests  in  all  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  globe, 
and  warns,  not  only  France,  but  all  other  countries  having  tropi- 
cal possessions,  that  unless  some  preventive  steps  are  taken  at 
once,  the  time  is  close  at  hand  when  all  of  the  various  india- 
rubber  producing  plants  will  have  di.sappeared  from  their  native 
haunts.  'Already,'  he  saj's,  'in  India  the  spontaneous  production 
has  diminished  in  an  alarming  manner.  Already,  too,  in  all 
forests  of  the  more  readily  reached  portions  of  Africa,  the  rubber- 
producing  lianas  have  absolutely  disappeared.  They  have  been 
ruthlessly  destroyed  in  all  the  coast  regions,  and  day  by  day  the 
destroyers  (the  gum-gatherers)  must  penetrate  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  primeval  tropical  forests  to  obtain  the  world's  supply. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  importance  of  the  rSle  played  by  india- 
rubber  in  the  arts  and  industries,  and  of  its  almost  indispensa- 
bility  in  electrical  science,  the  cause  for  alarm  becomes  very 
manifest.'  M.  Dybrowski  urges  France  and  England  to  lend  all 
possibleencouragement  and  aid  to  the  culture  of  rubber-producing 
plants.  Experiments,  instituted  in  the  Kongo  region,  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  shrub,  the  caoutchoutier  of  Ceara,  have  given  bril- 
liant and  gratifying  results,  and  it  is  urged  that  they  be  extended." 
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DO   WE   THINK    WITH    OUR   WHOLE    BODIES? 

IN  old  times  mental  faculties  and  emotions  were  commonly 
localized,  the  heart  being  regarded  as  the  seat  of  affection, 
the  bowels  of  compassion,  etc.  This  localization,  altho  it  still 
colors  our  common  language  and  our  literature,  has  disappeared 
from  sober  thought  e.\cept  in  one  instance— the  head  is  still  al- 
most universally  thought  of  and  spoken  of  as  the  seat  of  the 
mental  processes.  There  is  reason  in  this,  of  course,  for  the 
brain  is  the  largest  nervous  ganglion  and  dominates  all  others; 
yet  the  others  must  still  be  taken  into  account,  and  ultimately  it 
is  hard  to  avoid  saying  that  every  part  of  the  nervous  network 
has  its  share  in  the  mysterious  process  called  thought.  This  idea 
is  elaborated  {The  Mew  Science  Review,  October)  by  Paul 
Tyner,  in  an  article  entitled  "Thinking  All  Over,"  portions  of 
which  we  quote  below.  Mr.  Tyner  takes  as  his  text  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  "Your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Re- 
garding this  he  says : 

"The  whole  body  it  is  that  is  the  temple  of  the  living  God ;  not 
the  garret  alone,  nor  the  basement,  nor  any  of  the  many  stories 
that  lie  between  these  two.  All  are  intimately  related,  marvel- 
ously  interdependent ;  no  member  or  function  of  the  body  can  be 
entirely  healthy  while  another  is  diseased.  This  is  a  familiar 
fact  of  every-day  life,  yet  the  average  man  persists  in  regarding 
the  organs  and  members  of  the  body  as  distinct  and  separate  in 
the  individual  organism,  as  the  anarchist  seems  to  regard  the 
various  parts  in  the  social  organism." 

After  emphasizing  the  fact  that  to  develop  or  use  any  part  of 
this  body  at  the  expense  of  other  parts  is  suicidal,  he  goes  on  as 
follows  : 

"The  brain,  according  to  a  popular,  altho  unscientific  notion, 
is  peculiarly  the  'thinking  machine.'  And  this  popular  notion 
probably  accounts,  in  large  degree,  for  the  prevalence  of  inordi- 
nate head-thinking.  It  may  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to  remind 
the  reader  of  the  fact  that  the  brain  is  not  the  originator  of  per- 
ceptions, impressions,  or  thoughts;  but  a  receptive  and  reactive 
agent,  or  rather  one  of  several  centers  (and  not  necessarily  the 
most  important)  of  a  great  receptive  and  reactive  agent  so  com- 
pletely enveloping  human  anatomy  that  nowhere  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  can  so  much  as  the  point  of  a  pin  be  placed  without 
coming  in  contact  with  it.  This  is,  of  course,  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, of  which  the  brain  is  simply  a  great  ganglion.  All  impres- 
sions of  the  exterior  world,  all  consciousness,  come  first  through 
the  sense  organs,  and  by  the  impact  on  these  of  etheric  vibra- 
tions. Of  these,  touch  is  at  once  the  most  universal,  the  subtlest, 
and  the  most  accurate.  Ancient  Oriental  writers  only  anticipated 
modern  science  when  they  declared  that  touch  was  the  first  sense 
developed  by  man  on  the  physical  plane,  and  that  it  contains  in 
potentiality  all  the  other  senses  that  have  been  developed  by 
man,  and  that  are  yet  to  be  developed." 

As  touch  is  a  sense  that  resides  everywhere  on  the  surface  of 
the  body,  it  is  evident  that  this  whole  surface  performs  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important  offices  in  the  chain  of  nervous  processes 
corresponding  to  thought.     Mr.  Tyner  continues: 

"Curiously  enough,  it  is  those  we  commonly  call  tlie  'thinking 
classes'  who  are  most  guilty  of  ignoring  and  neglecting  the  laws 
which  plainly  require  for  the  fullest  and  most  wholesome  thinking 
the  whole  man,  and  not  the  brain  alone:  which  demand  that 
rii^hl  thinking  should  be  thinking  all  over." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Tyner  goes  on  to  explain,  these  classes 
habitually  neglect  the  exercise  and  physical  culture  neces.sary  to 
the  development  of  the  whole  body,  wrongly  supposing  that  the 
brain  may  be  kept  in  healthy  and  normal  condition  by  itself.  He 
resumes 

"So.  as  one  result  of  unbalanced  tiiinking  and  consequent  un- 
balanced doing,  if  the  nation,  to-morrow,  had  to  summon  her 
sons  to  her  defense,  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  muster  into 
service  as  'able-bodied  men"  more  than  one  fifth  of  those  who 
should  be  available,  and  who  would  be  available  if  as  a  nation  we 
recognized  the  plain  fact  that  the  life  which  we  demand  of  the 
citizen  in  time  of  need  will  not  be  forthcoming  unless  the  nation 


first  gives  life  to  that  citizen.  Altho  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  about  doubled  since  the  close  of  the  war  for  the  Union, 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  half  the  number  of  men  fit  for  fighting 
that  were  then  enrolled  could  be  enrolled  to-day.  Changed  con- 
ditions of  industry,  or  rather  the  failure  of  men  to  change  with 
the  times,  are  responsible  not  only  for  this  serious  showing  in  the 
direct  effects  on  the  men  employed  in  the  various  industries,  but 
also  for  an  indirect  effect  of  even  more  far-reaching  importance, 
through  the  sacrifice  of  the  mothers  of  the  nation  in  mill,  factory, 
and  shop. " 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  athletics,  in  its  best  forms,  finds 
an  enthusiastic  friend  in  Mr.  Tyner.  With  him  the  sarcasms  of 
those  who  point  out  that  the  body  and  not  the  brain  is  developed 
by  many  of  our  college  students  have  no  force,  since  he  regards 
body  and  brain  as  one.     In  conclusion  he  says  : 

"In  religion,  in  education,  in  science,  in  politics — in  the  social 
as  in  the  individual  life — there  is  need,  and  crying  need,  of  fuller 
and  UKjre  vivid  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  brain,  altho  an  im- 
portant center  of  the  thinking  and  feeling  mechanism,  is  not  the 
whole  of  it;  that  the  life  and  vigor  of  the  brain  are  even  more 
dependent  on  the  life  and  vigor  of  muscles  and  nerves,  blood  and 
lungs,  than  are  these  upon  the  brain.  We  are  called  upon  by  the 
dangers  and  errors  of  the  times,  no  less  than  by  the  compulsion 
of  progress,  to  prove  the  faith  that  is  in  us;  to  realize  vividly 
that  if  it  is  true  that  'as  a  man  thinketh  so  is  he, '  it  is  even  more 
true  that  as  a  man  doeth  so  is  he,  and  that,  after  all,  it  is  our 
doing  that  makes  further  thinking  and  further  progress  possible. 
It  is  only  by  doing  always  and  everywhere  the  best  we  know  that 
such  doing  becomes  the  natural,  easy,  and  pleasant  habit,  and 
character  is  formed.  Every  experience,  every  impulse,  every 
emotion  leaves  a  physical  record  and  tendency  in  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  as  a  whole — that  is  to  say,  in  the  man.  The  dif- 
ferent parts  or  areas  of  the  brain  are  thus  developed,  and  what 
was  potential  becomes  real.  Each  jiart,  once  made  alive  by  use, 
and  made  to  work  in  harmony  with  all  the  other  parts,  continues 
to  act  and  react  automatically  upon  the  slightest  stimulation." 


A   SURE  TEST  OF    DEATH. 

''T^'HE  English  public  has  been  having  a  little  scare  over  pre - 
■^  mature  burial,  asubject  that  seems  never  to  lack  in  interest 
when  a  sensation  is  desired,  and  tho  the  medical  authorities  have 
been  strenuously  denying  the  possibility  of  mistakes  of  this  kind, 
except  under  extraordinary  conditions,  the  matter  continues  to  be 
ventilated  in  the  public  prints.  In  this  connection,  W.  S.  Hedley 
writes  to  The  Lancet  (October  5)  that  what  seems  to  be  an  in- 
fallible means  of  distinguishing  real  from  apparent  death  has 
been  quite  generally  overlooked.  This  test  depends  on  the  fact 
that  an  electric  current  is  able  to  contract  the  muscles  for  only  a 
few  hours  after  death,  all  excitability  of  this  kind  ceasing  there- 
after.    We  quote  below  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject : 

"Forty  years  ago  the  subject  was  investigated  by  Criniotel, 
twenty  years  later  by  Rosenthal,  and  more  recently  by  Onimus. 
It  seems  safe  to  say  that  in  no  disease,  certainly  in  none  of  those 
conditions  usually  enumerated  as  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  death, 
is  galvanic  and  faradic  excitability  abolished  in  every  muscle  of 
the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  electromuscular  contractility  dis- 
apjiears  in  all  the  muscles  within  a  few  hours  after  death  (gener- 
ally ninety  minutes  to  three  hours  according  to  Rosenthal)  ;  its 
persistence  varying  to  some  extent  with  the  particular  muscle 
examined,  and  with  the  mode  of  death.  Therefore,  if  electro- 
muscular  contractility  be  present  in  any  muscle  it  means  life  or 
death  only  a  few  hours  before.  It  is  clear  that  no  interment  or 
post-mortem  examination  ought  to  take  place  so  long  as  there  is 
any  flicker  of  electric  excitability.  Tome  it  seems  almost  equally 
obvious  that  in  all  doubtful  cases,  sometimes  in  sudden  death  and 
often  to  allay  the  anxiety  of  friends,  this  test  ought  to  be  applied, 
and  applied  by  one  who  is  accustomed  to  handle  electric  currents 
for  purposes  of  diagnosis.  " 


Thk  Frcncli    Repul)lic  B:ave»Pasteur  «  life  annuity  of  ii,ooo  francs  ($2,500) 
for  his  discoveries,  chiefly  for  those  bearing  on  fermentation. 
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THE   CHILD'S   SCIENTIFIC    METHODS. 

IT  is  assumed  by  many  persons  that  scientific  method  belongs 
to  man's  maturer  years,  and  that  the  child's  way  of  learning 
must  always  be  "childish"  as  opposed  to  systematic  and  sound 
methods.  But  those  who  study  the  unfolding  of  the  mind  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  "the  child  is  father  to  the  man"  as  well  in 
intellect  as  in  other  respects,  and  that  the  child's  mental  processes 
are  capable  of  being  made  as  systematic  by  proper  training  as  are 
those  of  the  adult.  This  fact  is  brought  out  by  Prof.  Wilbur  S. 
Jackman,  of  Chicago,  in  reviewing  a  recent  text-book  of  science 
for  children  {The  Educational  Review,  October).  Speaking  of 
the  author's  evident  belief  that  the  child  should  only  observe, 
while  it  is  reserved  for  the  youth  to  make  deductions  and  for  the 
adult  man  to  generalize,  he  says  : 

"This  conception  of  an  epochal  development  of  the  mind  is  at 
the  bottom  of  more  bad-science  teaching  than  any  other.  Mental 
activities  are  not  detachable  from  one  another.  Observation,  as 
an  educative  process,  can  not  exist  with<)ut  appropriate  deduc- 
tions and  the  immediate  formulation  of  a  hypothesis.  The  teacher 
who  continually  preaches  to  his  pupils,  'Don't  generalize, '  'Don't 
draw  conclusions,'  'Make  no  hypothesis,'  is  placing  himself 
squarely  against  the  mind's  natural  movement.  The  only  point 
upon  which  pupils  need  to  be  warned  is  that  the  hypothesis  must 
be  held  subject  to  instant  modification  in  the  light  of  new  and 
further  investigation.  The  author  insists  that  in  the  earlier 
stages  there  be  'no  comparing,  no  generalizing.'  Utterly  impos- 
sible !  We  know  things  only  through  their  relations,  and  these  can 
be  determined  only  by  comparing.  Altho  he  wars  against  gen- 
eralizing, yet  in  the  very  first  year's  work  he  selects  certain  ani- 
mals because  they  are  typical  of  large  classes  ;  in  the  second  year 
he  directs  the  presentation  of  typical  leaves.  But  a  typical  form, 
a  figment  of  mind,  really,  is  but  a  generalized  ioxm  ;  and  by  the 
continued  and  artful  selection  of  these  forms  the  teacher  deprives 
the  pupil  of  the  chance  to  reach  a  true  generalization  by  the  cor- 
rect process,  which  requires  the  examination  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber possible  of  individuals." 


Gutta-Percha  from  Dried  Leaves. — "A  new  enterprise  that  it 
is  claimed  will  largely  increase  the  dutput  of  gutta-percha,"  says 
7 he  India-Rubber  World,  as  quoted  by  The  Canadian  Drug- 
gist,  "is  the  collection  and  export  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  gutta 
tree.  At  first  a  few  small  packages  of  leaves  were  forwarded  to 
Paris  and  once  there  an  excellent  quality  of  pure  gutta-percha 
was  extracted,  the  leaves  yielding  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent,  of 
their  weight  of  the  manufactured  article.  Mons.  F.  Hourant, 
who  sent  the  leaves  to  France,  after  some  diilfictilty  succeeded  in 
getting  the  natives  to  work  systematically  at  the  collection  of  the 
leaves,  and  now  they  are  being  exported  in  quantities  which  in- 
crease from  month  to  month.  He  has  erected  a  factory  at  Ku- 
ching  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  drying  those  leaves  before  ship- 
ment. The  advantages  of  this  method  are  evident.  The  natives 
formerly  cut  down  a  tree  to  obtain  the  sap,  and  from  this,  if  it 
were  an  adult  tree  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  of  age,  there  was 
obtained  one  catty  of  pure  dry  gutta.  Fully  as  much  can  be  ob- 
tained from  two  pluckings  of  the  leaves  of  the  same  tree  without 
injuring  it,  for  it  will  long  continue  to  put  out  fresh  foliage, 
and,  what  is  more  important  will  live  to  seed  and  reproduce  its. 
species.  This  is  an  important  point,  as  the  best  gutta  trees  do 
not  bear  fruit  until  thirty  years  of  age.  The  gutta  obtained  from 
the  leaves  is  also  pure  and  dry,  which  is  much  more  than  can  be 
said  of  the  ordinary  Dyak  gutta.  The  millions  of  trees  that  have 
already  been  destroyed  by  the  native  gatherers  are  also  still  of 
service,  as  their  stumps  have  sent  out  numerous  small  shoots, 
and,  tho  these  are  too  small  to  be  tapped,  their  leaves  are  as  good 
as  those  of  the  adult  tree. " 


Trolley-Wires  and  Lightning. — We  noted  some  time  ago  a 
statistical  inquiry  in  Germany  whose  results  seem  to  show  that 
the  network  of  telephone  wires  in  large  cities  has  the  effect  of 
diminishing  destructive  lightning-strokes.  A  similar  effect  is 
ascribed  to  trolley-wires  oy  D.  B.  Grandy,  an  electrician  of  St. 
Louis,  who,  in  The  Electrical  Engineer,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  summer  of  1894,  and  even  to  a  greater  extent 
during  the  summer  just  past,  the  switchboard  of  the  central  tele- 


graph office  in  that  city  has  been  entirely  free  from  electrical  dis- 
turbances, in  marked  contrast  to  preceding  years,  when  the  blow- 
ing of  fuses  and  the  burning  of  instruments  were  matters  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  "He  states,"  says  J  he  Engineering  Mag- 
azine in  an  abstract  of  the  article,  "that within  a  few  miles  of  the 
city  the  electrical  storms  have  been  more  frequent  and  more 
destructive  the  present  year  than  ordinarily.  He  suggests  that 
the  extension  of  trolley-wires  throughout  the  city  during  the  past 
two  years  may  exj^lain  the  phenomenon.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  such  is  the  case.  It  would  be  difficult  to  contrive  a 
more  effective  means  of  equalizing  excessive  electric  tension  be- 
tween the  air  and  the  earth,  which  is  the  accepted  cause  of  elec- 
trical disturbances,  than  a  network  of  suspended  trolley-wires, 
grounded  not  only  at  each  end,  but  through  every  car  in  transit 
upon  the  route.  So  effective  is  this  protection  that  a  seat  in  a 
trolley-car  is  probably  the  very  safest  place  in  the  world  during  a 
thunder-storm.  Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  jump  overboard  in  case 
the  lightning  blows  out  a  fuse  and  creates  an  explosion,  as  the 
passengers  did  one  day  in  an  open  car  in  Boston  ;  if  one  has  time 
to  jump,  the  danger,  if  there  was  any,  has  passed  away.  " 


Toads  in  Solid    Rock   or  Wood. — The    editors    of    Natural 

Science  have  evidently  no  patience  with  the  oft-repeated  stories 
of  the  finding  of  toads  within  solid  rock  or  wood,  or  with  the 
credulity  of  those  who  give  such  stories  credence.  They  say  in 
their  issue  for  October :  "No  doubt  it  is  the  silly  season,  when 
editors  are  so  put  to  it  for  copy  that  they  have  little  time  to  revise 
what  matter  comes  to  hand  ;  but  our  esteemed  contemporary.  The 
Daily  Chronicle,  surely  had  no  need  to  fall  back  upon  the  ex- 
ceedingly ancient  error  concerning  the  vitality  of  toads.  Under 
the  title  'A  Remarkable  Release,'  they  recount  how  some  work- 
men in  Bedfordshire,  cutting  up  the  trunk  of  a  large  oak  uprooted 
during  a  recent  storm,  came  across  a  toad 'embedded  in  the  heart 
of  the  trunk,  about  eighteen  feet  from  the  root."  'The  impris- 
oned creature,  which  must  have  subsisted  for  some  years  upon 
the  sap,  was  about  half  the  size  of  a  fully  developed  toad,  and 
readily  swallowed  the  worms,  earwigs,  and  beetles  which  were 
given  to  it. '  It  should  be  needless  to  recall  the  old  experiments 
of  Dean  Buckland  and  others.  By  adopting  the  expedient  of 
burying  toads  so  sealed  up  that  they  could  obtain  moisture  and 
air  but  no  food,  they  found  that  toads  were  unable  to  live  more 
than  a  few  months  without  food.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  toads 
habitually  conceal  themselves  in  crevices  and  holes.  In  cases 
where  they  are  found  in  tree-trunks,  stones,  and  so  forth,  either 
the  hole  by  which  they  entered  has  been  entirely  overlooked,  or 
they  got  in  when  they  were  very  small  and  gre\V  healthily  upon 
earwigs  and  other  insects  that  had  sought  similar  concealment. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  workmen  had  examined  the  inside 
of  this  particular  toad  they  would  have  found  the  remains  of  a 
more  nutritious  diet  than  the  sap  to  be  obtained  in  a  hollow  trunk. " 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

N.ATURE  Primtinc— "This  process,"  says  E.  M.  White,  in  The  Photogrmn, 
"should  commend  itself  to  all  who  study  botany  and  other  branches  of 
natural  history,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  faithful  and  accurate  copies  of 
specimens  to  be  made  without  the  aid  of  a  camera.  The  method  of  work- 
ing is  as  follows:  We  shall  want  a  printing-frame,  a  piece  of  good  stout 
glass,  free  from  flaws,  cut  to  fit  the  frame;  and  some  gelatino-chlorid 
paper  Having  procured  a  specimen,  such  as  a  spray  of  maidenhair  fern, 
or,  as  in  the  example,  a  skeleton  poplar  leaf,  we  place  it  in  the  frame  be- 
hind the  glass,  and  over  it  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper  (care  must  be  taken  to 
place  the  flatter  side  of  the  specimen  against  the  paper);  expose  the  whole 
to  a  briglit  sun  until  the  background,  or  uncovered  portions  of  the  paper, 
have  darkened  as  much  as  they  will;  then  take  the  resultmg  negative  print, 
and  tone  to  a  good  non-actinic  tone,  such  as  chocolate;  fix  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  wash  and  dry  as  in  a  print.  In  printing  a  positive  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  place  a  new  piece  of  paper  in  the  frame  in  contact  with  the  nega- 
tive print,  using  the  glass  as  before,  and  print  in  bright  sunlight.  The 
printing,  of  course,  takes  a  long  time,  owing  to  the  light  having  to  perme- 
ate through  the  paper." 

"For  some  time  past,"  says  The  Scientific  American,  "gilded  or  silvered 
tulles  have  been  in  the  market.  According  to  Mr.  Villon,  the  following  is 
the  process  of  preparing  these  fabrics:  The  tulle  is  immersed  in  a  one-per- 
cent, solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  is  dried 
and  then  plunged  into  a  solution  of  Raschig  salt.  This  latter  is  a  potas- 
sium salt  of  sulfonated  hydroxylamin.  The  nitrate  is  immediately  re- 
duced, and  the  silver  deposits  upon  the  fibers  in  impermeabilizing  them. 
It  then  only  remains  to  dry  the  tulle,  wash  it,  and  dry  it  anew.  This  done, 
it  is  covered  witli  gold  or  silver  in  a  galvanic  bath  formed  of  double  cyan- 
id  of  potassium  and  gold  or  silver.  The  same  process  may  be  used  for 
silvering  or  gilding  other  fabrics." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


THE    DAWN    OF    THE    TRINITY. 

EGYPT,  which  has  furnished  us  the  germs  of  so  much  in  phil 
osophy.  art,  and  science,  was,  it  is  now  claimed,  also  the 
birthplace  of  Trinitarianism.  Clarence  Waterer,  who  makes  the 
claim,  occupies  fourteen  pages  of  'I he  Westminster  Review 
(October)  in  the  effort  to  make  it  good.  He  first  describes  the 
origin  of  the  Egyptian  religion  from  the  interpretations  of  nature. 
The  Egyptologist  meets  with  "a  rabble  of  gods— every  function 
and  almost  every  minute  in  the  life  of  man  and  of  the  universe 
having  its  special  deity;"  but  all  these  "can  be  traced  back  to 
certain  primordial  gods  and  goddesses,  deifications  of  the  sky, 
the  earth,  the  stars,  the  sun,  and  the  Nile."  Mr.  Waterer  then 
follows  this  naturalistic  evolution  a  step  farther,  as  follows  : 

"These  incarnations  of  Nature  were  at  first  worshiped  alone, 
but  reverence  for  the  source  of  life,  the  advantages  in  early  times 
of  numerous  families,  the  incompleteness  of  the  life  outside  the 
family,  were  all  very  real  to  this  people  of  the  East ;  and  making. 
as  man  has  ever  made,  God  in  his  own  image,  or  it  may  be  capa- 
ble only  of  drawing  near  to  the  divine  ideal  through  his  own 
characteristics,  or  such  of  them  as  seem  most  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, he  felt  that  these  gods  dwelling  alone  were  imperfect,  in- 
complete, and,  in  due  course,  among  the  divine  attributes  figured 
that  of  the  family. 

"With  the  addition  of  this  attribute  entered  the  ger7n  oj  the 
Trinity.  These  deified  families  were  the  local  triads  which,  dating 
from  primitive  times,  became  general  throughout  the  country, 
usually  taking  the  form  of  what  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  per- 
fect family — viz.,  the  father  and  the  mother,  with  the  son  to  carry 
on  the  succession.  Thus,  at  Memphis  they  were  :  Ptah  the  father, 
Neferatum  the  son,  and  Nerenphtah  the  mother;  at  Abydos  it  is 
Osiris  the  father,  Horus  the  son,  and  Isis  the  mother;  at  Ele- 
phantine it  was  Khnum  the  father,  Hak  the  son,  and  Anuka  the 
mother. 

"Speaking  of  these  nonie  gods.  Professor  Maspero  says,  'They 
began  their  lives  in  solitary  grandeur,  apart  from,  and  often  hos- 
tile to,  their  neighbors;  families  were  assigned  to  them  later. 
Each  appropriated  two  companions,  and  formed  a  tiinity  or  triad. 

"At  first  these  triads  were  of  different  kinds,  but  generally,  as 
before  mentioned,  they  consisted  of  father,  mother,  and  son  ; 
indeed,  where  they  were  originally  two  goddesses  and  one  god, 
they  were,  as  a  rule,  converted  into  two  triads,  both  taking  the 
family  type. 

"Starting  with  three  separate  beings  so  closely  connected  with 
each  other,  it  was  evident  that  in  time  their  individualities  would 
be  merged,  and  this  is  precisely  what  we  find  occurred. 

"The  principal  personage  in  any  triad  was  always  the  one  who 
had  been  patron  of  the  nome — i.e.,  the  nome  god  or  goddess — 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  triad.  The  son  in  all  these  triads 
occupied  the  lowest  place.  'Generally,'  says  Professor  Maspero, 
he  'was  not  considered  as  having  office  or  marked  individuality  ; 
his  being  was  but  a  feeble  refiection  of  his  father's  and  possessed 
neither  life  nor  power  except  as  derived  from  him.  Two  such 
contiguous  personalities  must  needs  have  been  confused,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  were  so  confused  as  to  become  at  length  nothing 
more  than  two  aspects  of  the  same  god,  who  united  in  his  own 
person  degrees  of  relationship  mutually  exclusive  of  each  other  in 
the  human  family  :  father,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  first  member 
of  tile  triad  ;  son,  by  virtue  of  being  its  third  member;  identical 
with  himself  in  both  cajjacities,  he  was  at  once  his  own  father, 
his  own  son,  and  the  husband  of  his  mother.'  This  quotation 
gives  us  the  first  step  in  the  fusion  of  the  persons  of  the  triad. 

"Nor  was  the  fusing  of  the  father  and  the  son  the  only  com- 
bination that  took  place  in  these  triads;  for.  as  we  learn  in  a 
later  passage,  not  only  did 'tlio  father  and  the  son  become  one 
and  the  same  personage  wherever  it  was  thought  desirable.  We 
also  know  that  one  oJ  the  two  parents  always  so  Jar  predom- 
inated as  almost  to  efface  the  other. '  so  that  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore these  parents  were  'defined  as  being  two  phases,  the  mascu- 
line and  feminine  aspects  of  a  single  being.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  father  was  one  with  the  son,  and  on  the  other  he  was  one 
with  the  mother.      Hence  the  mother  was  one  with  the  son,  as 


with  the  father,  and  the  three  gods  of  the  triad  were  resolved  into 
one  god  in  three  persons.  '" 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Waterer  thinks  the  idea  of  the  Trin- 
ity became  incorporated  in  Christian  doctrine  is  thus  described  : 

"When  Christianity,  some  hundreds  of  years  after,  began  to 
take  root  in  these  different  countries,  it  was  a  combination  of  the 
Egyptian  trinity  of  gods  and  the  Greco-Egyptian  metaphysical 
trinity  that  it  adopted,  reading  into  these  something  of  its  own 
ideas,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  so  mi.xed  an  origin,  ren- 
dering it  as  time  went  on  less  and  less  intelligible,  until  its  very 
incomprehensibility  has  been  cited  as  a  proof  of  its  truth.  Thus 
Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  recent  work  (which  might  have  been  more 
aptly  entitled,  '  A  Guide  to  Universal  Agnosticism. '  since  its  main 
object  seems  to  be  to  prove  that  the  foundations  of  belief  are  laid 
in  those  loosest  of  shifting  sands,  the  products  of  introspection), 
speaking  of  the  councils  of  the  church  and  their  controversies  on 
the  Trinity,  says:  'The  decisions  at  which  the  church  arrived  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  were  not  in  the  nature  of  explanations  ; 
they  were,  in  fact,  precisely  the  reverse.  They  were  the  nega- 
tions of  explanations.  The  various  heresies  which  they  combated 
were,  broadly  speaking,  all  endeavors  to  bring  the  mystery  into 
harmony  with  contemporary  speculations.  The  church  held  that 
all  such  explanations,  or  partial  explanations,  inflicted  irremedi- 
able impoverishment  on  the  idea  of  the  Godhead.  They  insisted 
on  preserving  the  idea  in  am.  its  ine-XPLICable  fulness.' 

"So  the  doctrine  has  lingered  on,  each  reading  mentally  into 
it  the  ideas  that  seem  to  him  most  compatible,  and  the  mass  of 
those  professing  it  never  dreaming  of  its  true  origin." 


MAN'S   RIGHT   TO    DEATH. 

ABOUT  a  year  ago  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  defended  the  right  of 
man  to  commit  suicide,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  The 
Literary  Digest  reported  on  the  discussion  caused  by  the  claim 
of  a  prominent  New  York  physician  that  some  men  of  the  medical 
profession  regarded  it  as  the  correct  thing  to  end  the  misery  of  a 
hopeless  patient  by  hastening  his  death.  In  Germany,  too,  the 
question  has  attracted  the  attention  of  writers  and  thinkers,  and 
a  brochure,  entitled  "Das  Recht  auf  den  Tod"  (The  Right  to 
Death) ,  by  Adolf  Jost,  which  he  calls  a  "social  stud)',"  is  attract- 
ing a  great  deal  of  attention. 

The  author  proceeds  from  the  standpoint  that  in  our  days  the 
question  as  to  the  right  of  man  under  circumstances  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life  is  approaching  a  solution  in  the  direction  of  an 
admission  of  that  right.  He  is  convinced  that  the  naturalistic 
conception  and  philosophy  of  things,  which  does  away  with  a 
Providence  and  a  God  as  an  actual  factor  and  force  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  world  and  in  the  life  of  man,  is  rapidly  gaining 
the  upper  hand.  In  the  very  outset  he  breaks  with  Christianity 
and  the  whole  world  of  Christian  thoughts  and  ideas.  The  be- 
ginnings of  disintegrating  process  of  Christian  dogma  he  dates 
from  the  days  of  the  philosopher  Schopenhauer,  and  since  then, 
Jost  says,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  feeling  of  "pity"  or  "sym- 
pathy" {Miti^ejuhl)  is  the  only  fountain  and  source  of  morality 
and  ethics.  He  also  maintains  that  the  faith  in  a  world  beyond 
the  grave  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  is  convinced  that  God  is  no- 
where discarded  with  more  determination  than  at  the  German 
universities. 

Just  what  the  rim  of  his  thoughts  is  in  regard  to  his  central 
ideas  can  be  readily  gained  from  a  brief  extract.     He  says . 

"When  we  see  a  hopeless  invalid  tossing  about  amid  untold 
sufferings  on  his  bed  of  sickness,  with  the  dismal  prospect  that 
without  any  and  every  hope  of  recovery  he  will  be  comiielled  to 
endure  and  suffer  for  months  or  years;  or  when  we  go  through  an 
asylum  for  the  insane  and  see  the  ravings  of  a  hopeless  case  of 
lunacy,  then  in  spite  of  all  sympathy  that  such  a  suffering  must 
awaken,  we  ask  ourselves  the  question  :  Have  not  these  peojilc  a 
right  to  death  ?  Has  not  human  society  the  duty  to  cause  them  to 
die  in  as  painless  a  manner  as  possible?" 

Again  he  argues  that  when  the  social  sufferings  and  condition 
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of  a  man  places  him  in  such  a  state  that  he  can  be  of  no  possible 
help  to  his  fellow  beings  and  is  a  burden  to  himself  and  others, 
and  nothing  but  a  burden,  can  under  these  circumstances  the 
right  to  commit  suicide  be  denied  him  ?  The  author  is  of  the 
opinion  that  in  the  case  of  the  hopelessly  sick  the  state  should 
leave  it  to  the  individual  decision  of  the  invalid  himself  whether 
he  is  to  continue  to  live  or  is  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  a  painless 
manner  through  medical  aid.  This  would  be  the  first  step  to  re- 
form in  the  case  of  those  who  suffer  physically.  In  the  case  of 
the  mentally  sick  the  consent  of  the  patient  can  not  be  secured 
and  the  decision  should  rest  with  the  authorities  on  the  basis  of 
some  objective  criterion.  In  discussing  these  singular  views 
German  papers  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  the  infidel  can 
make  such  a  suggestion.  A  leading  liberal  paper  reports  on  this 
proposition  under  the  title  of  "The  Unreasonableness  of  Unbe- 
lief," drawing  special  attention  to  Rom.  i.  22. 


HOW    FAKIRS    TORTURE    THEMSELVES. 

OF  all  the  children  of  Aryan  stock  the  Indian  fakir  is  said  to  be 
the  most  conservative,  unchanged,  and  unchanging.  He  is 
a  grotesque  anachronism  in  the  new  civilization.  There  is  tradi- 
tion of  a  "saint"  who  sat  for  sixteen  years  with  one  arm  upraised 
until  it  stiffened  in  that  position,  like  the  dead  limb  of  a  tree,  and 
the  nails  grew  into  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Another  is  said  to  have 
placed  a  pinch  of  earth  on  the  end  of  his  outstretched  tongue, 
planted  a  seed  therein,  and  sat  until  the  seed  sprouted  and  leaves 
appeared.  A  large  i)art  of  the  article  in  Ha}-pe7-'' s  for  October, 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Lord  Weeks,  on  "Hindu  and  Moslem,"  is  given 
to  description  of  fakirs  and  their  wonderful  endurance  of  physical 
torture  for  the  good  of  their  souls.     We  quote  as  follows  : 

"An  ascetic  with  whom  we  had  the  honor  of  a  personal  inter- 
view had  invented  an  original  method  of  attaining  that  elevation 
of  spirit  through  maceration  of  the  flesh,  which  all  must  compass 
before  they  may  hope  for  endless  rest.  We  saw  him  on  the  road 
from  Ajmeer  to  the  sacred  lake  of  Poscha,  dwelling  alone  in  the 
wilderness.  The  fine  road  by  which  we  descended  a  steep  de- 
clivity among  the  hills  made  an  abrupt  turn  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slope,  and  the  driver  had  to  rein  in  his  horses,  which  were  rearing 
and  plunging  at  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  small  white  tent,  and 
a  silent  figure  squatting  at  the  entrance.  With  three  broad  white 
stripes  chalked  across  his  forehead,  and  hair  toned  to  the  deep 
and  streaky  bronze  hue  so  prevalent  at  the  Concours  Hippique, 
he  was  like  a  Japanese  monster  carved  from  a  knot  of  wood.  Just 
inside  the  tent  stood  an  elaborate  iron  bedstead,  and  there  was 
neither  mattress  nor  sheet  to  conceal  the  framework  of  the  struc- 
ture, with  transverse  bars  thickly  planted  with  long  iron  spikes, 
on  which,  for  eight  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  the  fakir  was  accus- 
tomed to  stretch  his  emaciated  body.  At  that  moment  he  was 
taking  a  rest,  and  his  eyes,  the  only  signs  of  life  in  his  wooden 
countenance,  were  fixed  on  us.  The  bedstead  had  been  con- 
structed in  Ajmeer  at  the  expense  of  one  of  his  disciples,  a 
wealthy  Hindu  merchant.  This  valley  was  the  playground  of 
divers  striped  and  spotted  brutes  of  the  cat  family — to  such  an 
extent  that  iron-barred  refuges  for  goats  and  goatherds  had  been 
built  at  intervals  along  the  road,  and  we  have  often  since  thought, 
with  a  certain  uneasiness,  of  the  lonely  fakir,  whose  only  defense 
was  his  sanctity,  and  wondered  whether  he  had  been  rewarded 
with  the  martyr's  crown." 

When  the  hot  wind  of  April  was  at  its  height  in  Benares,  a  few 
weeks  later,  and  the  mercury  daily  stood  at  100  to  110  degrees  in 
the  shade,  while  it  marked  159  degrees  in  the  sun,  the  writer  could 
but  admire  the  fortitude  of  a  devotee  whom  he  daily  saw  at  the 
boat-landing  on  the  Ganges,  and  who  is  thus  described  : 

"His  idea  of  self-abasement  was  imaginative  and  Dantesque. 
From  a  sort  of  gallows  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  a  spot  at  once 
exposed  to  the  full  power  of  the  sun,  the  reflected  heat  from  the 
calcined  bank,  and  the  burning  wind  which  swept  the  dust  and 
parched  leaves  into  whirling  eddies,  he  hung  suspended  by  his 
heels,  with  his  face  covered  by  a  figured  prayer-cloth.  With  each 
oscillation  of  the  dangling  figure,  as  it  slowly  swayed  to  and  fro, 


his  head  passed  within  a  foot  of  a  hot  fire  made  of  the  pungent 
flapjacks  with  which  the  Hindu  cooks  his  rice.  Another,  whose 
aspect  denoted  the  highest  degree  of  self-immolation,  galloped 
down  the  road,  mounted  on  a  frightened  cow.  A  shred  of  yellow 
cloth  concealed  but  little  of  his  dusty  anatomy,  wasted  by  vigils 
and  long  fasting,  and  he  waved  a  tattered  umbrella  as  he  tore 
past,  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  For  the  daring  simplicity 
and  originality  of  his  'make-up*  he  deserved  the  academic  palms 
of  his  order. " 

Benares  is  the  principal  gathering-place  of  this  motley  tribe  of 
zealots  and  ascetics,  and  hither  they  troop  during  the  spring  fes- 
tivals from  all  quarters  of  India.      Mr.  Weeks  says  : 

"When  one  drifts  down  the  Ganges  in  the  morning,  along  the 
crowded  stone  steps  of  the  'Ghats,'  rising  in  graded  terraces  like 
the  seats  of  the  Coliseum  to  the  great  palaces  and  temples  above, 
the  boat  passes  close  to  the  little  platforms  of  plank  built  out  from 
the  steps  over  the  swirling  current ;  and  here,  on  these  platforms, 
sheltered  under  huge  tent-like  umbrellas  of  straw  matting,  sit 
rows  of  'holy  men'  and  saintly  Brahmans  in  rapt  meditation  and 
silent  ecstasy,  occasionally  unbending  for  a  little  friendly  gossip. 
Here  they  glory  in  the  happy  ending  of  their  pilgrimage,  and 
enjoy  what  must  be  the  nearest  approach  to  perfect  beatitude 
vouclisafed  to  man,  for  they  have  arrived  at  their  goal,  and  they 
have  no  baggage  to  distract  their  thoughts  from  pious  meditation, 
no  huge  overland  trunks  nor  bundles  of  wraps  to  worry  them,  no 
hotel  bills  to  pay,  no  care  for  the  morrow,  for  what  they  shall  eat 
or  where  they  shall  sleep,  and  the  more  ragged  and  unkempt  they 
are,  the  more  shall  they  find  admiring  disciples  and  worshipers 
among  the  fair,  who  shall  pay  a  worthy  tribute  of  'pice'  for  their 
wisdom.  The  brave  apostles  of  other  creeds  may  well  feel  dis- 
heartened at  the  utter  hopelessness  of  making  proselytes  among 
them,  for  what  greater  bliss  could  they  offer  in  exchange  for  this? 
If  it  be  so  ordained  that  they  are  to  die  on  these  steps,  among 
hurrying  feet,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  and  exposed  to  the 
burning  wind,  they  shall  pass  away  in  perfect  content,  sure  that 
their  souls  will  attain  the  long-coveted  rest  without  first  under- 
going probation  in  any  inferior  form  of  animal  life.  '  Die  at 
Benares,  or  die  on  hereditary  land,'  is  a  saying  held  in  repute 
among  orthodox  Hindus,  for  this  is  their  Mecca." 


FATAL    WEAKNESS    OF    THE    "RELIGION    OF 

HUMANITY." 

^■^HE  philosophical  basis  of  the  "Religion  of  Humanity" 
-*-  founded  by  Auguste  Comte  and  professed  by  the  modern 
Positivists  has  been  for  some  time  the  subject  of  an  animated  and 
interesting  controversy  between  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  the  vigor- 
ous English  essayist,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  the  historical 
writer  and  leader  of  the  English  school  of  Positivism.  Mr. 
Mallock  believes  that  the  ideas  and  feelings  to  which  the  religion 
of  humanity  appeals  are  widely  diffused,  but  a  critical  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  quintessence  of  that  religion  appears  to  him  to 
expose  a  fatal  weakness  and  a  radical  misconception  of  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind.  Vague  positivistic  professions,  he  says,  are 
quite  natural,  but  the  moment  we  try  to  erect  a  religious  system 
on  them  we  encounter  insurmountable  logical  obstacles.  We 
extract  from  Mr.  Mallock's  last  article  {l-'ori nightly  Review, 
October)  passages  containing  what  he  himself  regards  as  the  most 
telling  arguments  against  the  religion  of  humanity. 

According  to  Mr.  Mallock,  Positivism  rests  on  two  proposi- 
tions: ((?)  that  the  human  race  is  a  progressive  organism  ;  {h) 
that  the  consciousness  of  this  fact  produces  happiness  and  devo- 
tion in  individual  believers.  He  quotes  from  Mr.  Harrison's  ex- 
position the  statement  that  men's  willingness  to  obey  the  moral 
code  "maybe  potently  enlarged  and  nourished  by  habitually  con- 
necting the  bare  act  of  duty  with  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  with 
the  human  race  in  the  sum,"  and  proceeds  to  negative  it  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  'belief,'  then,  which,  as  Mr.  Harrison  himself  tells  us,  is 
implied  in  the  erection  of  duty  into  a  religion  of  humanity,  nec- 
essarily contains,  as  one  of  its  essential  elements,  a  proposition 
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with  regard  to  the  nature  of  human  sympathy.  And  what  that 
proposition  must  assert  about  human  sympathy  is  obvious.  It 
must  assert  that  the  sympathetic  feelings  of  the  ordinary  man 
have,  as  an  actual  fact,  the  enormous  range  just  indicated.  It 
must  assert  that  any  average  man  whom  we  might  happen  to  pick 
up  in  the  street  either  does  feel,  or  will  feel,  if  he  only  studies 
social  dynamics,  a  living,  vital,  inspiring  interest  in  the  daily 
fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  millions  whom  he  has  never  seen, 
and  of  the  far  greater  number  of  millions  that  have  not  yet  been 
born.  If  Mr.  Harrison  is  induced  to  deny  that  this  proposition  is 
implied  in  his  religion,  let  him  reverse  it,  and  see  what  will  haj)- 
pen.  Let  him  lay  it  down  that  the  sympathy  of  the  individual  is 
not  capable,  in  any  efficient  way,  of  extending  itself  far  beyond 
the  circle  by  which  the  individual  is  immediately  surrounded; 
and  that  the  further  it  does  extend  itself,  the  fainter  and  less  effi- 
cacious it  becomes.  What  will  happen,tohis  Religion  of  Human- 
ity then?  He  admits  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that  'the  underly- 
ing idea  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity  is  to  give  to  himian  cvoits 
some  collcciive  and  coherent  meaning,  by  certain  beliejs  as  to 
evolution  and  progress.'  But  if  the  individual  is  absolutely  in- 
different to  human  events  when  viewed  under  their  collective 
aspect — that  is  to  say,  when  viewed  as  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
other  people,  of  whom  personally  he  knows  nothing — what  possi- 
ble interest  will  evolution  and  progress  have  for  him?  ^Ir.  Har- 
rison might  as  well  jjreach  Comtism  to  the  pigs  or  the  lamp-post 
as  to  such  a  man.  " 

Mr.  Mallock  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  average  man  has  tio 
sympathy  with  the  future  or  with  humanity  in  general,  and  that 
hence  a  religion  which  requires  serious  and  habitual  dwelling  on, 
,  or  in,  some  clear  conception  of  the  race  as  one  vast  organism,  is 
not  a  religion  for  the  average  man.  But  he  goes  farther.  Ad- 
mitting that  it  is  possible  for  us,  by  habitual  and  concentrated 
acts  of  the  imagination,  to  grasp  the  idea  of  humanity  as  an 
organism,  Mr.  Mallock  goes  on  to  argue  that  such  contemplation, 
far  from  leading  us  to  anything  like  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  is 
rather  calculated  to  produce  in  us  a  religion  of  the  devil.  He 
says : 

"If  once  we  commit  our  imagination  to  science  in  this  way, 
and  allow  it  to  enlarge  our  consciousness  to  this  indefinite  extent, 
it  is  impossible  to  put  any  arbitrary  step  to  the  process.  Let 
humanity  seem  to  us  as  vast  an  organism  as  we  like,  and  as  full 
as  we  like  of  a  jiromise  of  glorious  development,  the  same  science 
that  presents  us  with  this  august  vision  of  life  will  inevitably 
carry  us  onward  and  confront  us  with  the  certainty  of  its  annihil- 
ation. This,  however,  will  not  come  for  thousands  of  years,  at 
any  rate  ;  and  Mr.  Harrison  says  that  to  an  ordinary  man  a  few 
thousand  years  are  ])ractically  an  eternity.  So  they  are  to  an 
ordinary  man  in  an  ordinary  mood.  But  to  an  ordinary  man  in 
an  ordinary  mood  the  human  race  is  not  a  vast  organism.  It  is 
only  a  vast  organism  to  him  when  he  is  lifted  out  of  an  ordinary 
mood  ;  and  when  he  is  lifted  out  of  it,  his  whole  view  of  things 
changes.  The  process  which  enables  him  to  regard  future  gen- 
erations of  men  as  intimately  related  to  the  generation  of  men 
now  living,  and  gives  him  a  sense  of  heritage  in  the  happier  civil- 
ization that  is  to  come,  is  a  process  which  necessarily  alters  his 
ordinary  sense  of  time,  and  makes  thousands  of  years  pass  him 
like  a  watch  in  the  night.  What  becomes  of  Mr.  Harrison's  prac- 
tical eternity  then?  The  very  same  exaltation  of  mind  which 
enables  us  to  see  the  human  race  as  a  whole  forces  on  us  a  vision 
of  its  limits,  and  rounds  our  conception  of  its  single  organic  life 
with  the  sharpest  and  clearest  prescience  of  its  eternal  and  mean- 
ingless death.  Such  being  the  case,  I  said,  in 'The  Scientific 
Bases  of  Optimism,'  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  that  enlarged 
vision  of  humanity,  by  which  the  Comtists  ])rofess  'potently  to 
nourish  our  resolute  adherence  to  duty,"  will  really  have  the 
effect,  in  proportion  to  its  .scope  and  keenness,  of  making  us  see 
that  duty  has  in  the  last  resort  no  meaning  at  all  ;  and  that  the 
utmost  the  most  far-reaching  act  of  virtue  or  of  heroism  could  do 
would  be  to  start  a  wave  which  ultimately  would  spend  itself  on 
the  shores  of  nothingness." 


IN    PRAISE   OF   THE    HOLY     INQUISITION. 

T^HE  Alt-Katholische  \'olksblatt,  a  German  paper  devoted 
-»•  to  the  interest  of  the  so-called  Old-Catholics,  who  deny  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope,  offers  its  readers  something  rather  novel 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteen  century.  It  is  a  translation  of  an  arti- 
cle in  praise  of  the  Inquisition  and  its  tortures,  from  the  Analecta 
Ecclesiastica,  a  Roman  publication  edited  under  the  special  super- 
vision of  the  Vatican.  The  writer  of  the  article.  Father  Pius  a 
Longonio,  describes  all  those  who  condemn  the  Inquisition  as 
"sons  of  darkness,"  and  glorifies  the  memory  of  Thomas  Torque- 
mada,  the  Spanish  Grand  Inquisitor.     He  says: 

"No  doul)t  the  sons  of  darkness  will  roll  their  eyes  and  grind 
their  teeth  when  they  read  this,  and  they  will  talk  of  medieval 
intoleration.  lUit  it  is  useless  to  answer  them.  It  is  much  better 
to  demonstrate  that  Llorente  and  other  historians  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion are  utterly  in  the  wrong.  It  is  clearly  proven  that  the  Cath- 
olic historians  are  neither  liars  nor  dreamers  when  they  assert 
that  there  were  apostates  in  those  days  who  secretly  favored 
Judaism  and  worked  for  its  advance,  while  outwardly  they  pre- 
tended to  be  Christians  and  even  wore  the  garb  of  the  priest. 
The  laws  of  the  church  and  of  the  state  therefore  justly  opposed 
them.  Wolves  should  remain  with  the  wolves  ;  when  they  enter 
the  fold  in  .sheepskins,  they  must  be  driven  out  with  fire  and 
sword.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  follow  the  lines  of  befogged  liberal- 
ism, and  to  fancy  that  the  Holy  Inquisition  needs  to  be  defended. 
Neither  the  rude  ways  of  those  times  nor  the  blind  zeal  or  the 
stern  character  of  the  priests  need  be  mentioned  in  defense  of  our 
Holy  Mother  the  Church.  We  need  no  sophism.  The  happy 
watchfulness  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  preserved,  in  Spain  and 
elsewhere,  religious  peace  and  that  firmness  of  faith  which  is  to 
this  day  the  glory  of  the  Spanish  people.  O  blessed  flames  of  the 
stake  !  Through  them  a  small  number  of  very  cunning  people 
were  removed,  but  thousands  upon  thousands  of  legions  of  souls 
were  preserved  from  the  pit  of  error,  and  thus  from  everlasting 
damnation.  Society  was  saved,  and  the  country  freed  from  the 
danger  of  civil  war.  Honor  to  the  memory  of  Torquemada  !  He 
decreed  that  Jews  and  infidels  should  not  be  forced  into  baptism, 
but  he  also  managed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Judaism  and  apos- 
tasy among  the  baptized  people." — Translated Jor  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


SOMK  years  nRo  the  Presbyterian  Honrd,  South,  issui-cl  a  call  to  the 
children  for  $io,ncx>,  that  n  bout  mtvrht  be  pnt  on  the  Upper  Konfjo  for  mis- 
sionary uses.  The  amount  has  been  secured,  and  the  steamer  ordered 
built. 


CHRISTIANITY  VITAL  AND    ACTIVE. 

THE  number  of  religious  gatherings  that  have  been  held  very 
recently  causes  1  he  'Tribune  to  chronicle  the  events  as 
something  noteworthy.  Of  these  gatherings  that  paper,  of  Octo- 
ber 2o,  reports  and  remarks  as  follows  : 

"Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Convention,  the  National  Congregational  Council,  the  Lutheran 
General  Council,  the  Presbyterian  Synods  at  Butler,  Pa.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  Binghamton,  N.  Y,  ;  the  American  Board 
Meeting,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadaloupe,  in  Mexico ; 
the  Eastern  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church,  the  National  Social 
Purity  Congress,  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  the  Long  Island  Baptist  Association,  a  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Convention  of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
churches,  the  Methodist  Protestant  Conference  and  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Convention.  During  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember many  Methodist  Episcopal  Conferences  met  and  took 
action  on  the  question  of  admitting  women  as  delegates  to  the 
General  Conference." 

Other  religious  gatherings,  held  in  October,  are  the  National 
Conference  of  Unitarian  churches,  in  Washington  city;  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  in  Detroit;  and  the  Universal- 
ist  General  Convention,  Meriden,  Conn.  The  Baptist  Congress 
will  meet  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  November  i2.      I  he  Tribune  f^ays: 

"While  most  of  liiese  gatherings  have  an  immediate  interest 
only  for  the  denominations  or  organizations  they  represent,  they 
prove  in  the  aggregate  that  Christianity  is  still  a  vital  and  active 
force  in  the  communitv.  When  we  take  into  account  also  the 
various  philanthropic  activities  of  the  day,  outside  the  churches, 
that  are  distinctly  religious  if  not  Christian  in  spirit,  it  will  be 
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seen  how  large  a  segment  of  American  life  is  dominated  by  the 
spirit  and  sanctions  of  religion.  Doubtless  the  age  is  putting 
something  of  its  own  thought  into  the  religious  concept,  just  as 
every  preceding  age  has  done.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  religion  itself  is  losing  its  hold  on  the  conscience  of  man." 


HUXLEY'S    INFLUENCE   ON 
THOUGHT. 


RELIGIOUS 


IN  his  essay  on  Huxley  {Scrtbner' s  for  October),  ^Ir.  G.  W. 
Smalley  says  that  he  imagines  that  when  Huxley's  place  in 
the  Victorian  era  comes  to  be  finally  assigned  him,  a  hundred 
years  hence  or  more,  what  he  did  in  a  field  other  than  pure 
science  will  be  held  one  of  his  chief  titles  to  permanent  fame  as  a 
benefactor  of  the  human  race.  We  quote  what  Mr.  Smalley 
writes  in  this  connection  : 

"What  he  did  was  to  break  down  the  ecclesiastical  barrier  be- 
tween human  reason  and  the  exercise  of  it  on  some  of  those  great 
questions  which  most  nearly  concern  the  human  race.  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  alone  did  it,  but  that  he  was,  on  the  whole,  the 
foremost  figure  in  that  momentous  struggle.  The  struggle  is  not 
yet  over,  but  there  is  no  longer  much  doubt  on  which  side  victory 
is  to  rest.  And  I  would  ask  anybody  who  knows  much  of  the 
intellectual  history  of  this  period,  to  ask,  himself  what  it  would 
be  with  Huxley  left  out.  We  used  to  hear  much  of  the  so-called 
conflict  between  science  and  religion.  It  was  the  religionists 
who  gave  it  that  name.  The  conflict  was  never  with  religion, 
but  with  dogma,  with  the  church  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  it  made 
itself  a  champion  of  dogma;  with  orthodoxy  in  anyone  of  its 
innumerable  forms,  and  with  the  spirit  of  tradition  and  of  author- 
ity. Huxley  made  no  attack  on  religion,  and  religion  none  on 
him.  But  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  encompassed  him  about. 
The  self-constituted  defenders  of  the  old  order  of  things  assailed 
him.  He  claimed  the  right  to  think  for  himself  on  subjects  as  to 
which  Rome  and,  following  Rome,  the  Church  of  England  as  her 
spiritual  or  apostolic  successor,  had  delivered  to  the  world  a  final 
decree.  That  was  offense  enough.  Call  him  an  infidel  at  once, 
as  Darwin  had  been  called.  The  result  was  to  engage  Huxley 
in  a  series  of  discussions  on  the  mixed  and  always  debatable 
ground  which  the  churcli  claims  as  itfe  private  domain,  and  upon 
which  free  thought  had  steadily  encroached.  I  will  not  say  that 
in  such  discussions  he  was  at  his  best,  for  scientific  experts  tell 
you  that  he  was  at  his  best  in  pure  science,  or  in  the  exposition  of 
pure  science.  But  I  will  say  he  was  better  than  anybody  else. 
Whom  will  you  put  beside  him?  Who  met  and  vanquished  so 
many  very  eminent  antagonists?  Mr.  Gladstone,  Ward,  Dr. 
Wall,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison— these  are  but 
a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  men  who  attacked  Huxley  and 
were  worsted.  Ecclesiastical  thunders  rolled  harmlessly  about 
his  head.  Theology  and  biblical  criticism,  cried  his  opponents, 
are  not  Mr.  Huxley's  ground;  why  does  he  intrude  on  our  pas- 
tures? The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  published  volumes  which 
contain  the  essays  and  discourses  on  these  subjects.  It  is  to  be 
found  not  less  clearly  in  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion,  due 
as  it  is  so  largely  to  these  very  encounters.  The  em.ancipation 
of  thought— that  is  Huxley's  legacy  to  his  century— that  was  his 
continual  lesson  of  intellectual  honesty." 


Construction  of  a  Popular  Hymn. — Writing  about  the  well- 
known  hymn,  "What  a  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus,"  Dr.  Ch.  Crozat 
Converse,  who  composed  its  melody,  gives  us  his  views  on  the 
essentials  of  a  popular  hymn  in  the  following  words  {Homilefn: 
Review,  October)  : 

"It  [the  hymn  mentioned]  is  popular  because  it  has  a  living, 
loving  sentiment;  because  it  has  a  living,  swinging  melody.  No 
dead  dogma  is  lyrical.  No  metrical  set  of  theologic  bones,  tho 
never  so  skilfully  articulated,  is  lyrical.  Verse,  simply  because 
it  is  religious,  is  not  necessarily  singable.  We  ever  have  with  us 
the  poor,  pious  verse,  deserving  doubtless  of  our  voiceless  charity 
—but  nothing  more.  The  Decalogue,  or  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  might  be  versified  and  set  to  music,  by  some 
musical  carpenter-and-joiner,  who  fancied  himself  to  be  another 
Bach,  yet  neither  would  constitute  a  popular  hymn,  for  the  pre- 
dominant sentiment  of  neither  is  loving,  lyrical.     Versify  and  set 


the  Golden  Rule  to  a  swinging  melody,  and  you  have  a  popular 
hymn,  as  the  inevitable  result.  Who  would  sing  the  Pauline 
sentiment— grand  as  it  is — 'Let  him,  who  loveth  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  be  anatliema,  marattat/ia'  ?  .   .    . 

"The  music  of  'What  a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus'  is  so  facile  in 
its  tone-progressions  and  cadences  that  he  who  can  sing  at  all  can 
easily  sing  it  at  sight,  or  at  the  first  hearing  of  it;  and  it  quickly 
weaves  itself  ifito  the  singer's  as  well  as  hearer's  memory.  Its 
music  was  composed  originally  only  for  its  words,  hence  the  com- 
plete unifying  of  its  music  and  words.  Place  its  poetical  and 
musical  characteristics  over  against  its  world-v.ide  popularity, 
and  we  can  readily  see  what  a  hymn  should  be  to  be  accepted  by 
all  Christendom.  The  use  of  this  hymn  in  the  High  Church  and 
Low  Church,  in  the  frontiers  of  Methodism  and  the  Salvation 
Army,  proves  that  wiien  a  song  has  its  elements  of  popularity 
it  seizes  and  holds  the  great  heart  of  man,  despite  culture,  non- 
culture,  churchly  or  spiritual  environment." 


Outcry  Against  Missionaries. — "There  is  loud  outcry  in  cer- 
tain commercial  and  agnostic  (quarters  against  protecting  our  mis- 
sionaries in  China  and  Armenia.  It  is  a  crime  and  outrage,  say 
they,  to  send  men  and  women  to  upset  the  hoary  beliefs  of  the 
heathen,  who  are  happy  and  contented  until  disturbed  by  the 
salaried  intermeddlers  sent  out  from  Christian  lands.  But  what 
bestial  pagans  such  objectors  themselves  had  been  but  for  the 
Gospel!  Jlore  sodden,  cruel,  bloodthirsty  men  than  our  ances- 
tors before  being  subdued  by  the  Gospel  can  not  be  found  even 
among  the  cannibals  of  the  Soutli  Sea.  In  the  transition  from  the 
old  to  the  new,  more  or  less  commotion  is  inevitable.  Christ 
came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  The  fermentation  caused 
by  the  power  of  truth  upon  error  must  go  on.  Yet,  to  return  to 
the  former  figure,  our  weapons  are  not  carnal.  We  do  not  make 
converts  by  the  terror  of  shotted  guns.  Rather,  knowing  the 
terror  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade  men.  .  .  .  The  jackals  of  infi- 
delity, who  owe  their  all  to  Christian  civilization,  even  their 
privilege  of  barking,  may  sit  on  their  haunches  and  yelp  at  the 
camp-fires  of  human  progress,  but  nightly  those  fires  glow  on 
advancing  hill-tops,  and  the  march  is  as  certain  as  it  is  irresisti- 
ble."—  The  Western  Christian  Advocate. 


Opposed    to    Observing    Certain     Days    and    Weeks. —  1  he 

Christian  Instructor  (Presb. ,  Philadelphia)  says:  "The -Romish 
habit  of  observing  days  and  weeks  is  obtaining  more  and  more 
among  Protestant  churches.  Paul  did  not  think  much  of  it.  He 
began  to  be  afraid  of  the  church  where  it  prevailed.  In  some 
cases  it  has  a  superstitious  tendency  to  cause  people  to  regard 
these  days  as  holy,  and  to  place  them  on  a  level  with  God's  holy 
day.  When  it  has  not  this  effect,  it  seems  puerile  and  tends  to 
breed  contempt  for  things  sacred.  Rally-day  and  flower-day  and 
children's  day,  and  young  people's  day  and  self-denial  week  and 
all  such  things  have  very  much  the  sound  of  the  same  clap-trap 
that  prevails  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  However  fair  the  fruit 
may  now  seem,  in  the  end  it  must  prove  hurtful.  Sensational 
methods  will  sooner  or  later  destroy  the  spiritual  life  of  a  church." 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

The  Congregationalist  summarizes  the  work  of  the  recent  National  Con- 
ference at  Syracuse  in  a  few  brief  paragraphs,  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing: "It  declared  for  total  abstinence  for  the  individual  and  increasing 
•opposition  to  the  saloon.  It  denounced  the  Sheats  Law  and  urged  the 
American  Missionary  Society  to  contest  it  even  to  the  carrying  of  the  issue 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  approved  of  what  are  known  as 
institutional  methods  of  church-work.  It  accepted,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, the  New  Jersey  declaration  as  a  basis  for  negotiations  lookinj^  to- 
ward Christian  union.  It  discussed  atlength  the  standard  for  ministerial 
service  and  set  forth  more  definitely  the  qualifications  which  seminaries 
should  aim  at  and  churches  should  require."' 

A  cORREsroNDENT  of  the  London  Times  gives  an  account  of  an  old  prac- 
tise—viz. smoking  in  church,  "which  I  remember  my  mother  telling  me 
she  saw  in  Wales  about  1850.  The  communion-table  stood  in  the  aisle,  and 
the  farmers  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  their  hats  upon  it,  and  when  the 
sermon  began  thev  lit  their  pipes  and  began  to  smoke,  but  without  any 
idea  of  irreverence.  I  have  not  seen  this  practise  mentioned  in  any  book, 
and  tho  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  would  be  revived  it  seems  a  pity  that 
it  should  be  forgotten." 

The  Pope  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  Catholics  in  Belgium  in  view  of  the 
great  disturbance  there  over  the  Socialistic  movement  and  education.  He 
urges  them  to  be  willing  to  waive  personal  opinions  and  preferences  and 
endeavor  to  labor  solely  and  zealouslv  for  what  seems  to  truly  tend  to  the 
public  welfare.  To  this  end  they  shouhl  antagonize  the  Socialistic  Propa- 
ganda, endeavoring  to  keep  the  kingdom  free  from  sedition,  improve  the 
schools,  and  secure  general  accord  in  the  duties  of  a  religious  life. 
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FROM    FOREIGN    LANDS. 


HERR    LIEBKNKCH 


KAISER   AND    SOCIALIST. 

AT  the  party  convention  of  the  German  Socialists  in  Breslau 
the  leaders  assumed  an  air  of  extreme  confidence  in  the 
future  of  their  party.  The  attempt  to  gain  a  m'ajority  for  the 
A^'rar-Pro^ramm,  in  which  the  right  to  landed  property  was  rec- 
ognized to  some  extent,  failed  altogether.  The  Socialists,  there- 
fore, continue  to  stand  by  the  complete 
nationalization  of  the  soil.  All  the  leaders 
who  demand  a  communistic  state  were  re- 
elected, and  the  party  discipline  was  kept 
up  to  the  highest  pitch.  Moreover,  fierce 
Liebknecht  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
Emperor.  He  said:  "The  highest  author- 
ity in  the  land  insults  us  ;  let  us  take  up  the 
challenge.  No  matter  what  he  may  be  who 
throws  dirt  at  us,  he  can  not  touch  us,  for 
we  are  above  his  insults.  The  Socialists 
now  number  more  millions  than  they  were 
thousands  in  Lassalle's  time,  and  it  is  idle 
to  curtail  suffrage  as  a  weapon  against  them. 
The  violation  of  universal  suffrage  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  death-warrant  of  the 
Imperial  Government."  Singer  declared 
that  Breslau  is  no  better  than  Siberia,  as 
far  as  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject  is 
concerned. 

The  Socialist  press  all  over  the  world  as- 
sumes a  tone  of  utmost  confidence.     They 
are  convinced  that  the  German  Government  will  be  overthrown 
and  Communism  established.     Justice,  London,  says: 

"It  is  pathetically  comic,  the  distressful  straits  into  which  the 
Government  of  this  conceited  madcap  Kaiser  is  driven  by  the 
progress  of  Social-Democracy  among  the  German  people.  In  the 
mean  time  all  this  discussion  and  agitation  is  helping  the  propa- 
ganda, and  our  comrades  smile  at  the  ineffectual  attempts  at  re- 
pression which  only  help  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  their  party 
and  to  spread  the  light  of  Socialism.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  there  is  trouble  in  store  for  our  German  comrades  in  the 
near  future,  but  that  they  will  come  through  it  triumphant  there 
can  not  be  the  slightest  doubt.  They  are  stronger  to-day  than 
under  Bismarck's  muzzle  law;  they  were  stronger  after  five  years 
of  coercion  than  they  were  at  the  inception  of  that  law,  and  what- 
ever may  happen  in  the  mean  time  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  five 
years  hence  Social-Democracy  will  be  stronger  in  Germany  than 
it  is  to-day.  " 

A  good  many  people  in  Germany  think  there  ought  to  be 
"trouble  in  store  for  the  Socialists,"  and  that  another  attempt 
should  be  made  to  repress  them  by  a  special  law,  hut  others  think 
the  Reichstag  is  not  united  enough  to  pass  it.  The  Hamburger 
Nachrichten,  Bismarck's  paper,  says: 

"Such  pessimism  is  e;isy  to  understand  in  view  of  the  sorry' 
want  of  ability  displayed  by  the  Reichstag,  yet  we  must  warn 
agamst  the  idea  of  physical  coercion.  Not  only  that  a  collision 
between  the  defenders  of  law  and  order  and  the  revolutionaries 
must  bring  great  suffering  over  the  country — be  the  conllict  ever 
so  short  and  slight — but  terrible  economical  losses  must  ensue 
from  the  preparations  preceding  the  conflict.  And  are  we  certain 
that  our  armed  forces  will  remain  above  suspicion?  Bcbel's  pro- 
gram shows  us  how  the  army  is  to  be  rendered  harmless  to  the 
Socialists.  The  Vor7varts  is  good  enough  to  give  the  text  of  the 
speech  in  which  the  Socialist  leader  advises  the  'enlightening'  of 
the  soldiers.  'At  the  monaent,  comrades,  at  which  you  have  the 
heads  on  your  side,  the  rifles  will  no  longer  go  off. '  Violent  ap- 
plause greeted  this  sentence.  Are  we  to  wait  until  military  dis- 
cipline has  been  undermined,  fancying  all  the  while  that  the  poison 
of  Socialism  can  not  be  brought  into  the  barracks?" 

The  National-Iviberals  oppose  all    s!)ecial    legislation.       "One 


law  for  all,"  says  the  Kolnische  Zeituti}^.  And  Prof.  Hans  Del- 
briick,  whose  influence  in  Government  circles  is  great  enough  to 
give  his  opinion  special  weight,  writes  in  his  magazine,  the  Preus- 
siscJie  Jahrbiicher,  Berlin,  as  follows  : 

"The  Reichstag  is  altogether  incompetent,  and  has  neither  the 
support  nor  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  need  for  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  even  tho  the 
nation  would  forgive  it.  The  Government  makes  mistakes  as 
well  as  the  Parliaments;   a  good  Government  could  form  wise  • 

laws  even  with  a  bad  legislature.  That  the 
Socialists  will  provoke  a  conflict  is  alto- 
gether unlikely,  but  if  they  needs  must,  let 
them.  The  army  is  to  be  depended  upon. 
Those  who  deny  this  either  do  not  know 
the  army,  or  they  are  cowards,  or  traitors, 
or  fools.  More  freedom  of  expression,  less 
police  supervision,  and  Government  assist- 
ance for  workingmen  who  wish  to  form 
trades-unions  are  the  best  means  for  combat- 
ing Socialism.  The  late  elections  in  Eng- 
land prove  this.  Is  the  British  workman 
more  sensible,  more  modest,  more  patriotic 
than  the  German?  Certainly  not.  Yet  the 
former  will  have  nothing  to  do.with  Social- 
ism. Is  he  economically  better  situated? 
Not  at  all.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
of  British  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  which 
recently  visited  us  proves  that  their  Ger- 
man competitors  are  better  housed  and  bet- 
ter paid  than  themselves,  and  that  with 
shorter  working  hours.  No,  the  German 
workingmen  are  Socialists  because  their 
situation  is  better  than  that  of  the  British, 
and  because  legislation  is  employed  more 
in  their  behalf.  For  they  feel  that  the  legal  restriction  of  police 
supervision,  which  is  at  present  imposed  upon  their  meetings,  is 
unworthy  of  their  high  moral  and  intellectual  standard.  And 
the  upper  classes  must  give  heed  to  the  Emperor's  appeal  to  help 
him  in  combating  the  evil.  They  must  not  depend  upon  the  po- 
lice to  do  it  for  them.  Many  workingmen  are  tired  of  the  tyranny 
of  Socialist  leaders.  Prove  to  them  that  other  parties  have  their 
interests  at  hand,  and  they  will  leave  the  Socialistic  organization." 

These  moderate  views  seem  to  be  shared  by  the  great  majority 
of  Germans,  and  by  many  Government  officials.  The  Prussian 
police  have  the  same  legal  right  exercised  by  their  American  fel- 
lows in  breaking  up  seditious  meetings.  Yet  Liebknecht,  Singer, 
and  Bebel  were  allowed  to  make  their  speeches  in  the  presence  of 
uniformed  guardians  of  the  law.  Liebknecht,  it  is  said,  will  be 
prosecuted,  but  he  has  not  been  arrested.  His  punishment, 
under  existing  laws,  can  only  be  a  short  term  of  imprisonment 
and  a  comparatively  light  fine.  It  will  not,  therefore,  raise  him 
to  the  position  of  a  martyr.  Unless  persecution  cements  the 
Socialists  together,  the  breaches  in  their  camp  will  widen.  The 
solidarity  of  the  party  is  not  as  great  as  is  claimed.  The  South 
German  leaders  failed  to  appear  at  the  convention,  and  every- 
where voices  are  heard  against  the  tyranny  of  the  leaders.  Many 
able  men  have  left  the  party.  Two  ex -leaders  publish  a  long  ex- 
planation in  the  Tageblatt ,  Tilsit,  from  which  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"The  much-lauded  solidarity  of  the  party  does  not  exist.  It 
has  happened  that  a  meeting  held  bj'  one  half  of  the  party  was 
broken  up  by  the  other  half.  And  Socialist  morals?  The  Social- 
ists are  fond  of  writing  on  the  morals  of  the  bourgeoisie,  but 
what  about  their  own  ?  Shall  we  mention  names?  It  is  a  wonder 
that  they  have  not  already  called  us  police  spies.     At  any  rate  the 

Vor'ti'drts  wants  to  know  'how  much  we  have  made  by  declaring 
against  the  party.'  We  will  tell  the  Vorituirts.  We  have  made 
no  money  by  it.  We  have  left  the  Social-Democratic  Party  be- 
cause of  its  corruption,  because  its  maxims  are  on  paper  only,  be- 
cause every  one  in  it  seeks  to  rise  above  the  other,  and  egoism 
holds  full  sway  in  it.  What  do  the  heads  of  the  party  care?  As 
long    as    they   have  their    money,   the  workmen  may  starve."— 

Translated Jor  TiiK  LrrKKAKV  Dic.kst. 
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THE  COLLAPSE   OF  MADAGASCAR. 

''  I  "HE  Madagese  did  not  die  in  defense  of  their  Queen,  and  the 
^  Queen  did  not  bury  herself  among  the  ruins  of  her  palace, 
as  promised.  They  left  the  defense  of  their  country  to  their  im- 
passable roads  and  their  murderous  climate.  Both  have  been 
overcome  by  French  endurance  and  French  engineering;  the 
Hovas  Government  sues  for  peace,  and  nothing  remains  for  France 
to  do  but  to  determine  what  shall  be  done  with  the  conquered 
island. 

The  'lemps,  Paris,  says: 

"Keep  the  Queen  in  place,  curtail  her  power,  regulate  the  gov- 
ernment, but  maintain  a  show  of  independence.  The  introduc- 
tion of  direct  French  rule  has  cost  much  in  other  colonies.  In 
Algiers  it  caused  a  struggle  of  twenty-seven  years,  at  a  loss  of 
many  lives  and  much  treasure.  In  Cochin-China  ten  years  were 
needed  to  establish  French  rule  for  good.  England  has  had 
similar  experience.  Altho  possessed  of  immensely  fitting  ma- 
terial for  the  administration  of  colonies,  she  needed  eight  years 
to  subjugate  Burma.  Madagascar  would  produce  similar  con- 
ditions. It  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  Queen  has 
much  influence.  An  order  from  her  to  one  of  the  seventv-nine 
provincial  governors  is  obeyed  implicitly,  and  the  French  Gov- 
ernment should  make  use  of  her  power. " 

On  the  other  hand  De  Mahy,  e.x-Minister  of  Marine  and  Colo- 
nial Affairs,  is  much  dissatisfied  with  the  idea  of  a  renewed  pro- 
tectorate.    He  says  in  The  Figaro : 

"I  planned  the  expedition  and  am  quite  willing  to  accept  the 
responsibility  for  it.  But  Madagascar  must  become  a  French 
colony.  The  protectorate  is  useless;  nothing  but  the  full  pos- 
session of  the  island  can  recompense  France  for  her  expenditure 
of  men  and  treasure.  Otherwise  French  commerce  there  will  be 
exposed  to  the  crushing  competition  of  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham." 

The  German  press  feels  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  Mada- 
gascar is  not  yet  quite  conquered  and  will  for  some  time  remain  a 
safety-valve  for  the  martial  spirit  of  the  French.  The  British 
papers,  who  watched  the  expedition  with  some  jealousy  in  the 
beginning,  accept  the  inevitable  with  a  good  grace,  and  hope  to 
reap  commercial  advantages. 

Thus  The  Whitehall  Revieiu  says  : 

"We  are  quite  content  that  the  tricolor  should  float  in  Mada- 
gascar and  that  France  should  accept  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  island,  Avhile  Great  Britain  reaps,  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  the  benefits  of  its  opening  up  and 
development.  Only  let  our  French  friends  understand  that  we 
have  treaty  rights  in  Madagascar,  and  they  are  neither  nullified 
nor  abrogated  by  General  Duchesne's  occupation  of  the  capital." 

7^1?  Times  points  out  that  the  civilization  of  Madagascar  can 
not  be  accomplished  except  by  slow  and  laborious  process.  The 
Standard  and  Daily  Neivs  pay  handsome  compliments  to  the 
endurance  of  the  French  troops,  and  doubt  the  ability  of  their 
officers  for  arranging  such  expeditions.  The  Morning  Adver- 
tiser sounds  the  following  note  of  alarm  : 

"From  there  French  cruisers  could  swoop  down  upon  British 
argosies,  laden  with  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  just  as  in  the  old 
days  British  fleets  lay  in  wait  for  rich  Spanish  galleons  on  their 
way  home,  heavy  with  ingots  of  gold  and  bars  of  silver.  More- 
over, the  proximity  of  the  island  to  the  African  coast — the  Mozam- 
bique Channel,  which  separates  the  two,  is  only  230  miles  broad 
— ^tho  primarily  dangerous  to  Portugal,  hy  virtue  of  her  East 
African  possessions,  might  also  menace  British  interests  in  the 
Dark  Continent.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  France  already 
possesses  a  harbor  at  Diego  Suarez,  and  that  the  annexation  of 
the  rest  of  the  island  would  not  make  her  much  stronger  for  pur- 
poses of  attack.  The  great  Napoleon,  however,  is  known  to 
have  regarded  the  acquisition  of  the  island  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
that  conquest  of  India  which,  like  Alexander  the  Great,  he  once 
contemplated  but  never  accomplished.  We  are  now  bound  to 
face  both  the  strategic  and  the  commercial  results  of  a  French 
annexation — which  will  now  be  simply  a  question  of  time." 


REPARATION    FOR   THE   SE-CHUEN     RIOTS. 

T^  NGLAND  has  forced  the  Chinese  Government  to  make 
■'— '  amends  for  the  murder  of  her  missionaries.  The  old  way 
of  settling  such  matters  by  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  was  re- 
garded insufficient  in  the  present  case.  The  threat  that  British 
guns  would  be  brought  into  play  resulted  in  the  degradation  and 
dismissal  of  the  Viceroy  of  Se-Chuen,  the  decree  being  published 
in  the  Pekin  Official  Gazette.  "The  Viceroy  Liu  Ping  Chang, " 
so  runs  the  Imperial  Order,  "shall  be  stripped  of  his  honors  and 
degraded  from  his  rank  for  having  failed  to  protect  the  mission- 
aries resident  within  his  jurisdiction.  He  shall  never  again  hold 
office,  so  that  his  case  may  be  a  warning  to  others."  The  British 
press  was  at  first  much  elated  over  the  results  of  England's 
naval  demonstration.  The  news  was  announced  with  such  head- 
lines as  "China  on  Her  Knees,"  "The  Efficacy  of  British  Guns," 
"The  Right  Way  to  Deal  with  China,"  and  similar  expressions. 
Some  papers  thought  that  England  had  thus  regained  her  exclu- 
sive sway  in  Asiatic  politics.      The  St.  Javies' s  Gazette  says  : 

"We  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  of  the  decline  of  British 
prestige  in  the  Far  East  because  we  refused  to  join  Russia  and 
France  in  taking  sides  against  Japan.  Lord  Rosebery,  as  we 
always  thought,  did  right  in  a  difficult  dilemma.  It  was  not 
worth  while  making  an  enemy  of  Japan  in  order  to  oblige  China. 
.  .  .  But  when  the  general  resettlement  in  Eastern  Asia  comes 
about,  we  are  not  to  be  elbowed  out  of  it,  as  the  Se-Chuen  episode 
and  its  sequel  may  serve  to  remind  those  who  are  somewhat  too 
hastily  concluding  that  we  have  lost  all  control  over  the  destinies 
of  that  region.  We  are  the  predominant  power  in  Southern  and 
Eastern  Asia,  and  must  remain  so,  whatever  arrangements  other 
people  may  choose  to  make." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  makes  a  comparison  between  the 
Se-Chuen  and  Armenian  troubles,  saying  : 

"In  dealing  with  either  we  are  dealing  with  men  whose  tricks 
and  wiles  are  usually  more  than  a  match  for  our  diplomacy,  and 
yet  with  both  alike  we  have  sincere  motives  for  disinterested 
friendship.  Will  the  Turk,  we  wonder,  observe  what  has  hap- 
pened in  China  and  make  his  submission  before  and  not  after  our 
threats,  or  will  he  compel  us  to  show  him  that  we  do  not  confine 
our  strong  measures  to  the  already  thrice-beaten  Chinaman?" 

The  Chronicle,  Newcastle,  points  out  that  England  is  not  the 
only  country  which  has  obtained  satisfaction.     This  paper  says  : 

"Can  it  be  that  the  advisers  of  the  Emperor  are  awakening  to 
a  sense  of  the  rottenness  of  the  present  system  of  government? 
Germany,  too,  has  received  satisfaction  for  an  attack  made  upon 
one  of  her  mission  stations  at  Swatow.  Like  ourselves,  however, 
the  Germans  had  brought  their  gunboats  witliin  reach  of  the  .scene 
of  the  outrage. " 

But  this  confidence  in  efficacy  of  the  methods  employed  in  bring- 
ing China  to  reason  was  somewhat  dashed  when  it  became  known 
that  the  governor  in  whose  province  the  outrages  were  committed 
had  been  deposed  already  for  nearly  a  year,  altho  he  continued  to 
exercise  full  sway.      Prof.  R.  K.  Douglas  writes  in  The  Times: 

"Until  lately  the  late  Viceroy,  Liu-Ping  Chang,  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  province,  and  it  is  true  that  to  his  action  has  been 
popularly  attributed  the  late  outrages  on  the  missionaries  within 
his  jurisdiction.  But  if  this  is  the  man  meant,  he  was  stripped  of 
his  rank  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  was  dismissed  from  his  office, 
tho  still  allowed  to  act,  in  November  last.  .  .  .  'But  by  especial 
grace, '  so  ran  the  imperial  edict  issued  on  the  case,  'we  command 
that  Liu-Ping  Chang  be  simply  degraded  from  his  present  rank, 
but  allowed  to  retain  his  post.  This  is  because  we  have  taken 
into  consideration  the  many  years  he  has  served  the  dynasty 
energetically  and  faithfully,  and  because  he  has  usually  been 
known  as  a  careful  and  diligent  man  in  his  duties'.  ...  In  No- 
vember of  last  year  this  'weak  and  incompetent'  official  w^as 
ordered  by  a  decree  'to  give  up  his  post  and  come  up  to  Pekin  to 
await  some  other  appointment. '  Is  this  the  man  who  is  now  re- 
degraded  and  re-dismissed?  If  so,  the  Chinese  Government  have 
met  our  demands  at  a  very  small  cost,  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
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may  possibly  account  for  the  alacrity  which  they  have  shown  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion." 

The  Continental  press  hold  views  very  much  in  accordance  with 
the  last-quoted  paragraph.     The  Temps,  Paris,  says  : 

"The  expressions  of  triumph  in  the  British  press  are  probably 
intentionally  exaggerated,  in  order  to  conceal  their  chagrin  that 
the  element  of  peace  and  moderation  in  Emperor  Kwang-Su's 
Cabinet  has  carried  the  day,  depriving  Lord  Salisbury  of  the 
opportunity  for  striking  a  blow  which  might  have  restored  British 
prestige.  That  prestige  has  markedly  declined  through  the 
policy  of  Lord  Salisbury's  predecessor." 

And  the  Norddcutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Berlin,  remarks; 

"It  is  to  be  questioned  whether  this  settlement  of  the  recent 
incidents  is  really  a  success.  The  deposition  of  a  really  responsi- 
ble official  would  have  been  of  great  importance,  if  China  could 
be  treated  as  a  European  power  and  according  to  European  prin- 
ciples. But  there  are  proofs,  old  and  new,  that  the  Pekin  Gov- 
ernment encourages  the  persecution  of  Christians,  and  that  the 
deposition  of  individual  officials  does  not  prevent  the  repetition 
of  atrocities.  Liu-Ping  Chang  took  good  care  to  get  his  private 
fortune  out  of  danger;  his  punishment  can  not,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a  guaranty  for  the  future." 

The  position  of  Germany  is  regarded  as  somewhat  ludicrous  by 
some  Berlin  papers.  A  leader  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung  contains 
the  following : 

"By  joining  in  the  naval  demonstrations  in  consequence  of  the 
attack  on  the  Basle  mission  stations  at  Swatow  Germany  now 
finds  herself,  curiously  enough,  a  member  of  two  Triple  Alliances 
in  the  Far  East — that  of  Russia  and  France  and  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  She  is  thus  acting  at  the  same 
time  for  and  against  the  Chinese — which  does  not  reflect  much 
credit  on  the  policy  of  the  statesmen  who  allied  themselves  with 
France  and  Russia  to  oppose  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki.  Un- 
foreseen complications  might  result  if  Russia  were  discovered  to 
be  supporting  China  in  her  resistance  to  the  representations  of 
other  powers. " 

The  editor  bases  its  fears  on  an  article  in  the  Aovoye 
Vremya,  St.  Petersburg,  which  believes  that  China  will  enter 
into  great  railroad  enterprises.  "Under  these  circumstances," 
says  the  Russian  paper,  "we  must  beware  of  an  invasion  into 
China  of  all  those  nations  which  deal  in  the  education  of  youthful 
peoples."  This,  thinks  the  editor,  is  meant  for  England  and 
Germany.  'Yhe  Journal  dcs  Ddbats,  Paris,  warns  England  that 
Europe  will  not  tolerate  British  encroachments  in  China.  Saj^s 
this  paper  : 

"Over  and  above  ^le  praiseworthy  desire  to  protect  her  mis- 
sionaries England  wishes  to  show  China  that  she  does  not  always 
intend  to  allow  France,  Russia,  and  Germany  to  lead  in  the 
Far  East.  Perhaps  England  intends  to  make  China  feel  that  she 
must  show  some  consideration  for  her  in  the  negotiations  which 
have  recently  begun  relative  to  the  Chinese  frontier  near  the 
Mekong.  England's  energetic  intervention  was  partly  inspired 
by  the  wish  to  protect  her  subjects — which  must  meet  with  gen- 
eral approbation — partly  by  diplomatic  considerations,  which  the 
other  powers  will  do  well  to  watch  carefully." 


The  crusade  against  certain  music-halls  in  London,  which  were  closed  :i 
year  ai^o  through  the  aRitalion  of  the  social-purity  advocates,  has  come  to 
an  iRnominious  end.  The  niuch-talkud-about  Kmpire  Music-Hall  is  again 
in  possession  of  a  license,  and  doing  a  flourishing  business.  Mrs.  Ormiston 
Cliant,  the  London  female  Anthony  Comstock,  who  led  the  fight  against  the 
music-halls,  is,  however,  still  the  subject  of  furious  attacks  on  the  part  of 
some  papers.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says:  "It  is  significant  that  Airs. 
Ormiston  Chant,  who  looted  most  of  the  notoriety  out  of  last  year's  cam- 
paign, has  not  even  found  the  sacred  cause  so  worthy  that  she  should  post- 
pone her  lecturing  tour  in  America  in  its  interest.  The  inference  is  obvious 
and  deplorable.  She  has  had  her  boom.  She  pleaded  before  the  Council 
for  her  weaker  sisters  and  her  younger  brothers  and  her  relatives  gener- 
ally. Now,  having  become  a  person  of  some  name,  she  has  left  her  yoimg 
brothers  naked  to  the  strange  woman,  and  has  gone  to  America  to  trans- 
mute that  name  into  dollars.     So  that  is  the  end  of  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant." 

SoMK  of  the  Madagascar  names  are  very  pretty.  There  is  Andrianian- 
droso,  and  Bonganandrianimpoinimerina,  and  Manjakandnanambanana, 
and  one  of  the  generals  is  called  Hainadriamampandry. 


CUBA,   SPAIN,    AND    SPAIN'S   WORST    ENEMY. 

T^HE  Spanish  troops  in  Cuba  are  stirring,  and  expeditions  are 
A  undertaken  against  the  bands  of  insurgents  which  terrorize 
the  country.  A  correspondent  of  the  Indtpendance  Beige,  Brus- 
sels, describes  the  situation  of  the  troops  as  anything  but  envia- 
ble. Everywhere  the  rich  planters  demand  protection— the  in- 
surgents destroying  the  sugar-plantations  in  order  to  force  the 
planters  and  their  men  to  join  the  Autonomists.  From  five  to 
fifty  men  are  stationed  at  the  plantations,  but  they  had  no  chance 
to  pursue  the  insurgents  during  the  hot  season.  Here  and  there 
engagements  take  place,  the  troops  generally  coming  off  victori- 
ous, although  attacked  by  bands  of  insurgents  numbering  hun- 
dreds of  men.  Sometimes  the  employees  of  a  plantation,  armed 
by  their  masters,  successfully  resist  attacks.  The  only  person  of 
consequence  who  has  joined  the  Autonomists  is  the  Marquis  of 
Santa  Lucia,  and  his  defection  is  not  yet  proven.  November 
will,  no  doubt,  be  a  month  of  decisive  battles.  That  the  Span- 
iards will  not  show  much  leniency  to  the  insurgents  is  proved  by 
the  expressions  of  the  Spanish  Premier,  who.  according  to  the 
Imparcial,  Madrid,  expressed  himself  as  follows  : 

"It  will  be  a  war  of  extermination  or  surrender  of  all  Cuban 
rebels,  macheteros  and  the  like.  The  military  organization  is 
complete,  and  work  will  be  thorough.  This  time  no  fools  will  be 
left  to  create  disturbances,  and  Cuba  will  be  for  Spain.  We  have 
only  one  object— the  complete  subjugation  of  the  island.  A  por- 
tion of  the  rebels  will  either  be  put  to  death  or  deported." 

And  General  Martinez  Campos  has  issued  a  very  explicit  proc- 
lamation in  which  he  says  : 

"The  alcaldes  of  cities  and  towns  shall  report  upon  the  passage 
of  all  rebel  parties  through  the  territory  within  their  jurisdiction, 
detailing  all  circumstances  coming  to  their  knowledge  as  to  their 
numbers,  leadership,  and  destination.  Such  reports  must  be 
made  to  the  Commander-General.  .  .  .  The  greatest  diligence 
must  be  observed  in  every  instance. 

"They  shall  also  report  in  writing  and  by  name  all  individuals 
who  join  such  parties,  as  well  as  those  who,  after  having  taken 
part  in  the  insurrection,  return  to  their  homes  without  having  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  authorities  for  clemency." 

The  Spanish  press,  with  one  accord,  agrees  that  everything 
must  be  done  to  preserve  Cuba  for  Spain.  "  In  these  days  of  mis- 
fortune for  our  country  every  minor  consideration  must  vanish, 
and  we  must  rise  above  the  situation,"  says  the  Union  Ibero- 
Aniericana,  a  magazine  widely  circulated  among  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  in  America  and  in  Europe.  On  the  whole  the  Spanish- 
American  press  does  not  countenance  the  insurrection.  The  ex- 
ceptions are  papers  published  by  Americans.  But  thothe  United 
States  Government  may  observe  strict  neutrality,  and  the  other 
American  countries  be  friendly  to  Spain,  the  insurgents  have  an 
ally  whose  help  is  very  powerful — the  impending  bankruptcy  of 
Spain.     Money,  London,  says  : 

"The  main  prop  of  the  Spanish  Government  is  the  Bank  of 
Spain.  To  lend  to  the  Government  the  bank  has  been  compelled 
to  call  in  loans  until  it  cotild  no  longer  obtain  funds  from  its  bor- 
rowers. When  the  bank  had  issued  the  legal  amount  of  notes  an 
act  was  passed  enabling  it  to  increase  its  circulation.  And  the 
Government  continued  to  borrow.  One  result  is  that  the  bank's 
solvency  is  simply  a  question  of  the  Government's  solvency,  li 
the  Government  can  not  pay,  both  will  go  down  together.  An- 
other result  is  that  the  paper  circulation  is  at  a  great  discount, 
which  increases  the  difficulties  of  the  Government.  The  latter 
collects  its  taxes  in  paper  and  has  to  pay  its  liabilities  abroad  in 
gold.  The  same  applies  to  the  railroad  companies,  which  are 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  French  capitalists.  Every  one  resident  in 
Spain  feels  the  debt,  having  to  make  payments  abroad  in  gold. 
Hence  the  widespread  distress  and  discontent,  and  the  insiurcc- 
tions.  The  Cuban  insurrection  has  put  the  finishing  touch  to 
matters.  If  the  present  insurrection  lasts  as  long  as  the  last  one, 
both  Spain  and  Ciil)a  must  declare  themselves  bankrupt." 

The  writer  then  discusses  the  possible  chances  of  raising  money 
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for  the  Spanish  Government,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  slight.     He  says  : 

"We  may  take  it  as  settled  that  a  great  Spanish  loan  in  London 
would  fail.  It  is  still  more  certain  that  such  an  issue  would  not 
be  successful  in  Germany.  Paris  might  furnish  the  money,  if 
certain  concessions  are  made  to  the  great  French  houses  respect- 
ing Spanish  railways,  and  if  Spain  joins  the  Franco-Russia  alli- 
ance, altho  it  is  not  easy  to  see  of  what  great  assistance  Spain 
would  be  either  to  France  or  Rvissia.  But  there  remains  the 
question:  What  security  has  Spain  to  offer?  She  has  never  paid 
her  way  during  the  past  half-century.  Her  deficit  has  averaged 
$to, 600,000  during  the  past  dozen  years,  certainljf  not  less.  If 
sheobtainsSiSo.ooo.oooat  the — to  her — low  interest  of  spercent., 
her  deficit  must  increase  to  $17,500,000.  Not  an  encouraging 
prospect  for  French  investors.  But  there  is  the  tobacco  monopoly. 
If  that  were  sold  to  a  foreign  company,  the  loan  might  be  ar- 
ranged. But  holders  of  existing  Spanish  securities  should  clearly 
understand  that  if  the  tobacco  monopoly  is  pledged  in  the  way 
suggested,  their  own  security  is  lessened  correspondingly,  the 
possibility  of  future  borrowing  is  rendered  so  small  that  it  may 
be  left  out  of  account,  and  default  upon  the  old  debt  becomes  in- 
evitable before  long," 


THE   POPE  ON    REUNION    AND  TEMPORAL 

POWER. 

THO  advanced  in  years,  the  present  occupant  of  St.  Peter's 
chair  is  still  actively  employed  in  furthering  the  interests 
of  the  church.  Contrary  to  the  practises  of  former  popes  and  of 
many  living  prelates,  Leo  XIII.  does  not  shun  the  society  of 
journalists.  He  is  willing  to  impart  his  ideas  by  means  of  the 
press.  Recently  an  editor  of  the  Novoye  Vreifiya,  St.  Peters- 
burg, asked  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  obtain  for  him  an  inter- 
view with  His  Holiness,  and  the  Pope  readily  consented.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  the  Pope's  most  cherished  project — the 
reunion  of  the  churches.  Regarding  the  possibility  of  a  union 
with  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  he  said : 

"The  difference  between  the  two  thurches  is  not  very  material, 
and  the  hankering  after  the  rule  of  the  entire  religious  world, 
which  is  so  often  imputed  to  the  Church  of  Rome  by  people  badly 
informed  on  religious  subjects,  does  not  exist.  Look  at  the 
church  of  Spain  :  not  a  single  foreigner  is  to  be  found  in  it.  The 
cardinals,  the  bishops,  the  priests — all  are  native  vSpaniards.  The 
same  rule  applies  everywhere  :  the  clergy  must  be  national.  .  .  . 
I  have  told  the  Poles  again  and  again  :  Sever  religion  from  poli- 
tics, and  leave  politics  alone.  The  development  of  historical  fate 
was  such  that  you  lost  your  independence,  and  now  you  must  be 
obedient  to  the  power  which  rules  you,  else  I  can  not  assist  you. 
I  have  said  the  same  thing  in  my  Encyclical  to  the  Poles. " 

Regarding  the  Socialists  the  Holy  Father  expressed  himself  as 
follows : 

"The  improvement  which  is  going  on  in  the  economical  situa- 
tion of  the  masses,  and  the  increased  activity  of  the  church,  will 
cause  Socialism  to  vanish,  or  at  least  to  change.  Even  now  the 
change  is  visible  in  parts  where  the  church  has  done  much.  The 
church  will  enlighten  the  people,  will  take  care  of  their  moral 
development,  and  cause  all  such  phenomena  as  Socialism  and 
Nihilism  to  vanish. " 

The  Pope  has  also  expressed  himself  definitely  on  the  Italian 
occupation  of  Rome.  He  has  written  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Ram- 
polla,  in  which  he  protests  energetically  against  the  festivities 
which  were  held  in  Rome  in  celebration  of  its  capture.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Sr.  Crispi  regarded  the  downfall  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  power  advantageous  to  his  spiritual  influence,  and  many 
papers  then  declared  that  the  sovereignty  which  the  Pope  exer- 
cises over  the  Vatican  and  adjoining  grounds  is  sufficient  to  insure 
his  position  as  independent  head  of  the  church,  free  from  all  in- 
fluence on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Government.  The  Pope,  how- 
ever, says : 

"  Rome  was  not  occupied  by  the  Italian  troops  solely  to  consum- 


mate Italian  unity.  No,  by  pulling  down  the  walls  of  temporal 
sovereignty  it  was  intended  to  destroy  one  of  the  safeguards  of 
spiritual  po-wer.  The  real  aim  was  to  turn  Rome  once  more  into 
a  heathen  city.  This  has  once  more  been  proved  by  the  rejoi- 
cings of  a  sect  [the  Freemasons]  which  is  at  enmity  with  God. 
The  nation  suffers,  for  the  promises  that  its  temporal  welfare 
would  be  looked  after  have  not  been  kept.  Italy  is  the  prey  of 
party  struggles  and  her  institutions  are  threatened  by  revolution- 
ary spirit.  Nothing  can  insure  to  the  Pope  his  independence  as 
long  as  he  does  not  possess  the  jurisdiction  of  a  sovereign.  The 
guaranty  which  is  said  to  have  been  given  us  is  dependent  upon 
the  will  of  others,  and  there  are  even  indications  of  threats  that 
this  guaranty  will  be  canceled.  If  the  Italians  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Freemasons,  and  lend  us  a  willing  ear,  we  have  hopes 
of  a  better  future.  Otherwise  we  expect  nothing  but  new  disas- 
ters and  dangers. " 

The  Pope's  expressions  have  been  seconded  by  the  head  of  the 
English  Catholics,  Cardinal  Vaughan,  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster.    He  said : 

"What  has  the  Italian  Government  done  for  the  country?  It 
has  closed  4,000  religious  institutions,  robbed  50,000  men  and 
women  of  their  means  of  subsistence,  impoverished  380  convents, 
and  made  the  clergy  liable  to  military  service  until  their  fortieth 
year.  Religion  has  been  banished  from  the  schools,  the  property 
of  churches  and  charitable  institutions,  as  well  as  the  income  of 
the  Papal  See,  have  been  confiscated,  and  the  Pope  himself  is 
forced  to  accept  the  charity  of  the  faithful.  He  is  forced  to  ask 
permission  of  the  Government  in  appointing  bishops,  and  this 
permission  is  often  refused.  Yet  these  men  miss  no  chance  to 
declare  that  the  Catholics  enjoy  perfect  freedom  !  The  Pope 
must  be  altogether  independent  because  he  is  the  supreme  judge 
of  250,000,000  people  ;  he  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  speak  with 
authority  not  only  to  the  people,  but  to  governments  and  princes. 
He  is  honored  because  he  refuses  to  recognize  the  revolution. 
The  Italian  Government  is  not  in  peaceful  possession  of  Rome,  for 
the  Pope  and  the  whole  Catholic  world  protest  against  this  rob- 
bery. The  life  of  papacy  is  like  that  of  Christ — the  resurrection 
will  follow.  In  Rome  the  Pope  must  either  be  sovereign  or 
prisoner. " 

The  Italian  papers  deny  that  the  Pope  has  been  insulted. 
"The  September  festivities,"  says  the  Riforma,  "were  indeed  the 
apotheosis  of  a  revolution,  but  that  revolution  is  justified  by  the 
rejoicing  of  the  people.  Nothing  is  done  to  combat  religion  ;  the 
prestige  of  the  church  has,  in  fact,  increased  since  1870." — Trans- 
lated for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

A  Russian  judge  recently  gave  a  decision  worthy  of  Solomon.  A  credi- 
tor complained  that  he  was  unable  to  get  his  money  from  a  debtor,  altho 
the  latter  was  in  a  position  to  pay.  The  debtor  declared  that  he  had  prom- 
ised to  pay  on  St.  Henry's  Day— a  saint  unknown  in  Russia.  The  judge 
ordered  him  to  pay  on  All  Saints'  Day,  "  for  that  day  includes  all  saints  not 
mentioned  on  the  calendar." 

MUNSTKR,  a  prosperous  city  in  Westphalia,  is  at  present  the  scene  of 
nighth'  uproars.  The  police  there  have  decided  to  close  all  saloons  at  11 
P.M.  The  good  people  of  Miinster  regard  this  as  an  infringement  of  their 
rights.  Nightly  they  gather  before  the  residence  of  the  provincial  gover- 
nor, and  shout  for  liberty  and  beer. 

A  M.  Cl.wkrie  has  asked  the  Paris  Acadimie  de  Medecineto  agitate  for 
a  corset-tax.  He  attributes  the  steady  decline  of  births  in  France  to  the 
wearing  of  tight  corsets,  and  thinks  a  tax  would  stop  the  evil.  The  learned 
gentlemen  of  the  Academy  accepted  the  proposition  with  the  gravity  for 
which  they  are  renowned.  « 

The  .J/fwa"^,  Montreal,  a  French-Canadian  paper,  accuses  King  Leopold  of 
Belgium  of  having  robbed  his  sister  Carlotta  of  her  fortune.  "Guess  the 
editor  wanted  to  get  his  paper  talked  about,"  says  the  Handelsblad.  If  so, 
he  is  successful,  for  the  Belgian  Consul  threatens  to  prosecute  the  paper 
for  libel. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  recently  made  a  present  of  30,000  rifles  to  the  Prince 
of  Montenegro.  Prince  Nikita  is  determined  to  make  some  use  of  the 
gift,  and  so  he  is  going  to  establish  a  standing  army. 

"The  German  Emperor,"  according  to  a  report,  "has  taken  a  new 
departure  in  the  way  of  communicating  with  his  ministers  and  others 
while  absent  from  Berlin.  While  he  is  in  Rominton  he  is  followed  where- 
ever  he  goes  by  a  telephone  car,  by  the  use  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  speak 
from  any  part  of  the  chase  with  the  foresters,  gamekeepers,  etc.,  and  also 
to  keep  up  close  communication  with  the  ministers  and  other  state  authori- 
ties in  Berlin  and  elsewhere." 
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MISCELLANEOUS.' 


TYRANNIES   OF    PRIVATE    LIFE. 

WHILE  it  is  a  notorious  declaration  that  Britons  never, 
never  will  be  slaves,  and  that  this  was  virtually  a  part  of 
the  charter  granted  to  the  "tight  little  island,"  beloved  by  Nep- 
tune and  Freedom,  when  by  Heaven's  command  it  rose  from  out 
the  azure  main,  Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton,  a  proud  and  loyal  Briton, 
writing  for  Ihe  National  Revicio,  lifts  the  curtain  on  the  Eng- 
lish social  drama  and  shows  us  what  she  calls  the  "  Demon  of 
Tyranny,"  who  sits  laughing  in  his  sleeve,  a  tormentor  and  a 
master.     First  she  touches  upon  the  servant  question,  as  follows  : 

"  Between  servants  and  employers,  pray,  who  is  master  ?  Time 
was  when  that  question  anwered  itself  by  facts  too  self-evident 
to  be  gainsaid.  When  Mrs.  Pepys  could  beat  her  saucy  wench, 
and  reduce  her  to  obedience  by  the  unanswerable  argument  of 
blows,  there  was  no  need  then  to  ask  who  was  mistress.  Just  as 
the  'nips  and  bobs  and  pinches'  of  sweet  Lady  Jane  Grey  proved 
the  working  power  of  the  Fifth  Commandment  and  the  obedience 
to  parental  despotism  it  included,  so  did  the  high-handed  treat- 
ment of  servants  by  their  employers  prove  the  substantial  slavery 
of  my  Lord's  'rascal'  or  my  Lady's  'hussy.'  Nowadays  the 
lines  read  the  other  way.  Like  a  dissolving  view  the  scene  has 
changed,  so  that  what  was  once  a  throne  is  now  a  stool  of  repen- 
tance, and  those  who  were  the  prisoners  are  now  the  jailers. 

"The  domestic  tyranny  exercised  by  servants  is  assuming  for- 
midable dimensions.  In  its  character,  if  not  its  methods,  it  is 
essentially  an  insurrection — a  Jacquerie  carried  on  in  the  home 
instead  of  the  fields  and  streets.  Following  the  law  of  reprisals 
and  the  force  of  the  rebound,  they  who  were  formerly  down- 
trodden slaves  are  fast  becoming  pitiless  tyrants.  Your  house, 
my  dear  sir,  is  no  longer  your  castle  where  you  are  the  captain 
and  constable,  paramount  over  all;  and  your  drawing-room, 
madam,  is  no  longer  your  bower  where  your  handmaidens  receive 
your  orders,  which  they  are  bound  by  custom  z.x\(S.Jorce  majctire 
to  obey.  It  is  a  territory  divided  between  two  apparently  equal 
powers — you  the  employers  who  pay  the  money,  and  they  the 
employed  who  do  the  work.  But,  as  the  employers  have  to  pay 
according  to  the  ruling  of  the  market  by  the  employed,  while  the 
employed  do  their  work  when  and  how  they  list,  it  is  they  who 
are  in  reality  the  predominant  partners,  while  the  master  and 
mistress  are  little  better  than  ornamental  figureheads. 

"Servants  are  no  longer  members  of  the  family.  They  are 
professionals,  detached  from  personal  ties  and  with  no  more  feel- 
ing of  love  or  gratitude  than  has  the  cabman  for  his  fare,  whom  he 
drives  with  skill  for  which  he  is  paid  according  to  the  tariff  nailed 
inside  his  cab.  Their  pride  is  in  their  profession,  and  personal 
affection  does  not  enter  into  the  account.  Their  own  pleasure, 
their  own  advantage  does." 

After  going  into  harrowing  details  of  the  arrogant  usurpations 
of  servants.  Mrs.  Linton  throws  light  on  various  domestic  corners, 
among  other  things  depicting  the  wife  who  tyrannizes  over  her 
husband.     To  quote : 

"She  contradicts  him  at  the  head  of  his  own  table ;  interrupts 
his  anecdote  to  set  him  right  on  an  utterly  unimportant  little 
detail — say,  the  date  of  a  transaction,  which  he  makes  the  7th  of 
September,  and  she  asserts  was  the  8th;  she  interferes  in  all  his 
arrangements,  and  questions  his  authority  in  the  stables,  the 
fields,  the  church,  the  consulting-room;  she  apportions  his  food 
and  regulates  the  amount  of  t^'ine  he  may  take  ;  should  she  dis- 
like the  smell  of  tobacco,  she  will  not  allow  him  the  most  tran- 
sient whiff  of  the  most  refined  cigarette;  and,  like  her  brother 
witii  his  victim,  she  teaches  the  children  to  despise  their  fa,ther  by 
the  frank  contempt  with  whicii  she  treats  him,  and  the  way  in 
which  she  flouts  his  opinion  and  denies  his  authority.  If  she  be 
more  affectionate  than  aggressive,  she  renders  him  ridiculous  Jjy 
her  effusiveness.  Like  the  'Sammy,  love.'  which  roused  Dean 
Alford's  reprobation,  she  loads  him  with  silly  epithets  of  endear- 
ment before  folk,  oppresses  him  with  personal  attentions,  and 
treats  him  generally  as  a  sick  child  next  door  to  an  idiot.  All 
out  of  love  and  its  unreasoning  tyranny,  she  takes  him  into  cus- 
tody—in public  as  in  private  life— and  allows  him  no  kind  of  free- 
dom.    Robust  and  vigorous  as  he  is,  she  worries  over  his  health 


as  tho  he  were  a  confirmed  invalid  ;  in  the  heyday  of  his  maturity 
coddling  him  as  if  he  were  an  octogenarian  bordering  on  second 
childhood.  She  continually  uses  the  expression,  '  I  shall  not  allow 
my  husband  to  do  so  and  so;'  or,  '  I  will  make  my  husband  do 
this  and  that.'  Never  by  any  chance  does  she  confess  his  right 
to  free  action,  bound  as  he  is  in  the  chains  of  her  tyrannous  affec- 
tion. In  the  end  she  makes  him  what  she  has  so  long  fancied 
him  to  be,  a  backboneless  valetudinarian,  whom  the  sun  scorches 
to  fever  and  the  east  wind  chills  to  pneumonia — one  who  has  lost 
the  fruit  by  'fadding'  about  the  flower." 

It  seems  that  there  are  very  many  tyrannies  in  private  life 
under  which  the  free-born  Briton  groans.  Mrs.  Linton  says  that 
in  those  country  towns  where  ecclesiastical  politics  runs  high  and 
the  elaborate  ritual  will  have  no  dealings  with  the  unmusical  ser- 
vice, the  tyranny  of  what  is  essentially  sectarianism  rules  heav- 
ily.    She  adds  : 

"You  must  belong  to  one  or  the  other  section,  and  you  must 
make  your  choice  which  it  shall  be.  You  will  not  be  allowed  to 
hold  a  middle  course  and  to  see  the  good  in  each,  and,  seeing  that 
good,  to  sip  now  from  one  and  now  from  the  other  cup.  If  vou 
go  to  St.  Luke's,  where  they  wear  stoles  and  albs  and  the  senti- 
ment of  sacrifice  obtains,  you  will  not  be  welcome  at  St.  Marks, 
where  the  minister  recognizes  the  "Wesleyan  as  his  brother  and 
calls  the  Roman  Catholic  a  papist  and  an  idolater.  The  tyranny 
of  sectarianism  owns  no  allegiance  to  the  doctrine  of  a  common 
humanity,  and  the  faceted  quality  of  truth  is  a  heresy  which 
each  side  rejects  alike.  The  especial  church  which  you  attend, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  doctrines  which  that  church  favors,  are  of 
more  value  in  the  minds  of  these  tyrants  for  the  sake  of  dogma, 
than  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  St.  Paul's  famous  homily  on 
Charity." 

In  conclusion  Mrs.  Linton  says  that  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
one  who  hugs  his  chains  and  dares  not  make  a  bold  stroke  for 
freedom  is  fit  for  nothing  but  slavery,  and  that  many  of  the 
tyrannies  to  which  Britons  submit  are  caused  by  cowardice  and 
might  be  conquered  by  courage. 


NOTHING    PERMANENT    IN    JAPAN. 

IT  seems  that  the  Japanese  have  but  little  idea  of  or  concern 
for  material  stability.  Mr.  Lafcadio  Hearn  touches  upon 
this  subject  in  his  paper  on  "The  Genius  of  Japanese  Civiliza- 
tion" ( The  Atlantic,  October) ,  and  accounts  for  it  by  the  psychic 
influence  of  Buddhism,  with  its  vast  doctrine  of  impermanency. 
He  thinks  that  the  Buddhistic  teaching  that  the  universe  is  an 
illusion  :  that  life  is  but  one  momentary  halt  upon  an  infinite 
journey;  that  all  attachments  to  persons,  to  places,  or  to  things 
must  be  fraught  with  sorrow  ;  that  only  through  suppression  of 
every  desire  can  humanity  reach  the  eternal  peace,  has  profoundly 
influenced  Japanese  national  character.  We  quote  some  of  Mr. 
Hearn 's  interesting  observations  : 

"Generally  speaking,  we  construct  for  endurance,  the  Japanese 
for  impermanency.  Few  things  for  common  use  are  made  in 
Japan  with  a  view  to  durability.  The  .straw  sandals  worn  out 
and  replaced  at  each  stage  of  a  journey  ;  the  robe  consisting  of  a 
few  simple  widths  loosely  stitched  together  for  wearing,  and  un- 
stitched again  for  washing  ;  the  fresh  chopsticks  .served  to  each 
new  guest  at  a  hotel;  the  light  .*//('// frames  serving  at  once  for 
windows  and  walls,  and  repapered  twice  a  year ;  the  mattings 
renewed  every  autumn — all  these  are  but  random  illustrations  of 
countless  small  things  in  daily  life  that  illustrate  the  national 
contentment  with  impermanency. 

"What  is  the  story  of  a  common  Japanese  dwelling.  Leaving 
my  home  in  the  morning,  I  observe,  as  I  pass  the  corner  of  the 
next  street  crossing  mine,  some  men  setting  \\\>  bamboo  poles  on 
a  vacant  lot  there.  Returning  after  'Cwq  hours'  absence.  I  find 
on  the  same  lot  the  skeleton  of  a  two-story  house.  Next  forenoon 
I  see  that  the  walls  are  nearly  finished  already — mud  and  wattles. 
By  sundown  the  roof  has  been  completely  tiled.  On  the  follow- 
ing moining  I  observe  that  the  mattings  have  been  put  down,  and 
the  inside  plastering  lias  been  finished.  In  five  days  the  house  is 
completed.     This,  of  course,  is  a  cheaji  building  ;  a  fine  one  would 
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take  much  longer  to  put  up  and  finish.  But  Japanese  cities  are 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  such  common  buildings.  They  are 
as  cheap  as  they  are  simple.   .   .   . 

"Always  and  everywhere  there  is  a  total  absence  of  what  we 
would  call  solidity,  and  the  characteristics  of  impermanence  seem 
to  mark  almost  everything  in  the  exterior  life  of  the  people,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  the  immemorial  costume  of  the  peasant,  and  the 
shape  of  the  implements  of  his  toil.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  fact 
that  even  during  the  comparatively  brief  period  of  her  written 
history  Japan  has  had  more  than  sixty  capitals,  of  which  the 
greater  number  have  completely  disappeared,  it  may  be  broadly 
stated  that  every  Japanese  city  is  rebuilt  within  the  time  of  a 
generation.  Some  temples  and  a  few  colossal  fortresses  olTer 
exceptions;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Japanese  city  changes  its 
substance,  if  not  its  form,  in  the  lifetime  of  a  man.  Fires,  earth- 
quakes, and  many  other  causes  partly  account  for  this;  the  chief 
reason,  however,  is  that  houses  are  not  built  to  last.  The  com- 
mon people  have  no  ancestral  homes.  The  dearest  spot  to  all  is, 
not  the  place  of  birth,  but  the  place  of  burial ;  and  there  is  little 
that  is  permanent  save  the  resting-places  of  the  dead  and  the 
sites  of  the  ancient  shrines. 

"Even  in  Japanese  art — developed,  if  not  actually  created, 
under  Buddhist  influence — the  doctrine  of  impermanency  has  left 
its  traces.  Buddhism  taught  that  nature  was  a  dream,  an  illu- 
sion, a  phantasmagoria  ;  but  it  also  taught  men  how  to  seize  the 
fleeting  impressions  of  that  dream,  and  how  to  interpret  them  in 
relation  to  the  highest  truth.  And  they  learned  well.  In  the 
flushed  splendor  of  the  blossoin-bursts  of  spring,  in  the  coming 
and  the  going. of  the  cicadas,  in  the  dying  crimson  of  autumn  foli- 
age, in  the  ghostly  beauty  of  snow,  in  the  delusive  motion  of 
wave  or  cloud,  they  saw  old  parables  of  perpetual  meaning. 
Even  their  calamities — fire,  flood,  earthquake,  pestilence — inter- 
preted to  them  unceasingly  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  Vanishing." 


AN    ENGLISH    VIEW  OF    AMERICAN    WOMEN. 

T  F,  as  a  famous  German  writer  asserts,  wealth  and  rank  compel 
■*■  their  possessors  to  exhibit  some  deference  to  public  opinion, 
foreign  noblemen  will  have  to  renounce  the  idea  of  seeking  their 
wives  among  the  rich  heiresses  of  oUr  country.  Many  of  our 
people  regard  the  foreign  aristocrat  as  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
young  men  of  America,  and  many  English  papers  express  them- 
selves in  very  strong  terms  on  the  American  women  of  the  day. 
One  of  the  least  flattering  comments  appears  in  J/ie  Realm, 
London.  Here  are  some  of  the  traits  which  the  writer  professes 
to  have  discovered  in  our  women  : 

"The  American  woman  must  surely  be  the  vainest  creature 
that  struts  on  this  earth.  Compared  to  her,  Yum-Yum,  in  the 
'Mikado,'  admiring  herself  in  her  mirror,  and  congratulating 
herself  on  being  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  all  the  world,  is 
modest.  She  at  least  utters  her  convictions  only  to  herself, 
whereas  the  lady  from  Chicago  or  Ciceroville  goes  up  on  the  house- 
top, and  screams  so  loud  that  we  are  compelled  to  listen  whether 
we  will  or  no.  She  is  not  a  l:)ad-looking  woman,  and  she  goes 
to  one  of  the  best  Parisian  modistes  for  her  clothes.  But  she  is 
not  a  lady — the  word  is  out  of  fashion,  but  the  thing  never  is — and 
nothing  could  make  her  one.  She  is  quite  without  charm  of  man- 
ner, and  her  education  is  of  the  sort  that  our  Board  Schools  give 
our  coachman's  children  at  our  expense.  Her  own  comfort  is  the 
one  thing  she  thinks  of.  " 

And  here  the  writer  proceeds  to  give  the  American  woman  what 
he  calls  "a  piece  of  comfort :  " 

"  So  long  as  you  cover  yourself  with  diamonds  in  the  morning  ; 
so  long  as  your  voice  can  be  heard  from  one  end  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix  to  the  other ;  so  long  as  your  one  topic  of  conversation  is 
your  frock  and  what  you  gave  for  it ;  so  long  as  you  sit  about  in 
the  public  rooms  of  a  hotel  in  a  gown  in  which  you  might  go  to 
Court;  so  long  as  you  are  not  afraid  to  state  'en  plein  table 
d' hote'  that  the  room  was  that  stuffy  and  the  women  smelt  that 
strong  you  thought  j'ou'd  have  been  sick  right  there;  so  long  as 
you  do  all  or  anj'  of  these  things,  believe  me  you  need  have  no 
fear  of  being  taken  for  the  only  kind  of  English  woman  worth 
considering;. " 


DID    KING   SOLOMON    IMPORT   HORSES  FROM 

SPAI^I? 

''  I  '"HE  novel  claim  that  there  are  good  reasons  to  claim  that 

*-  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  the  brilliant  king  of  Israel, 
was  a  lover  and  breeder  of  horses,  that  he  imported  in  large 
numbers  the  horses  of  Spain,  and  that  he  indirectly  at  least  orig- 
inated the  thoroughbred  stock  of  Arabia,  has  been  made  in  the 
name  of  historical  archeology  by  no  less  a  man  than  Lopez  Mar- 
tinez, the  leading  authority  in  Spain  in  this  department.  His 
discussion  has  attracted  the  attention  of  a  well-known  German 
scholar,  Leo  Anderlind,  who  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Pales- 
tine Society,  No.  i  of  current  volume,  discusses  the  problem  in 
detail,  and  fully  agrees  with  Martinez  in  the  claim  that  nothing 
can  be  adduced  to  prove  that  Solomon  did  not  import  his  horses 
from  Spain,  but  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  arguments  to  show 
that  it  is  possible  and  even  probable  that  he  did  do  so. 

The  current  opinion  that  the  horse  was  originally  brought  from 
Asia  to  Europe  and  not  from  Europe  to  Asia,  is  rejected  by  both 
Martinez  and  Anderlind,  and  from  extracts  taken  from  classical 
authors  it  is  shown  that  the  Spanish  horses  at  a  very  early  date 
enjoj'-ed  great  celebrity.  The  horse  fossils  found  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula  date  from  prehistoric  periods,  and  shows  that  this  ani- 
mal abounded  here  long  before  the  emigration  of  the  Aryans, 
which  took  place  some  2000  n.c.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
already  in  the  age  of  Solomon  the  Iberian  peninsula  was  famous 
for  its  domesticated  horses.     Anderlind  says  : 

"There are  many  reasons  to  claim  that  the  Iberian  horses,  as  is 
the  case  to-day,  were  3,000  years  ago  famous  for  their  excellency 
and  beauty.  It  is  highly  probable  that  these  horses  at  that  early 
date  already  attracted  the  attention  of  a  man  like  Solomon  and 
aroused  in  him  a  desire  to  secure  them  in  order  to  cross  breeds 
with  those  already  in  his  possession. " 

In  regard  to  the  question  whether  it  would  be  possible  at  that 
early  date  to  transfer  horses  the  great  distance  from  Spain  to 
Palestine,  the  author  of  this  article  indeed  doubts  whether  it 
could  have  been  done  by  land,  but  claims  it  could  easily  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  sea  route,  and  that  through  the  intervention 
of  the  Phoenicians,  the  great  navigators  of  that  age  and  the 
friends  of  Solomon.  The  opinion  that  possibly  Solomon  himself 
imported  these  horses  with  his  "ships  of  Tarshish,"  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  both  Kings  and  Chronicles  (the  Tarshish  in 
question  being  not  the  Tarsis  of  Asia  Minor,  but  the  Tartessos 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Boetica  of  the  Romans  in  Southern  Spain),  is 
not  regarded  with  favor  by  Anderlind,  partly  because  of  the  lack 
of  suitable  landing-places  on  the  coasts  in  the  control  of  Solomon, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  Solomon's  fleet  could  not  have  con- 
sisted of  large  vessels,  as  was  the  case  with  Hiram's.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  certain  that  the  Phcenicians  at  a  very  early  period 
sent  their  vessels  as  far  as  Spain,  and  could  easily  have  brought 
horses  ahso  for  the  neighboring  King  Solomon. 

The  author  then  discusses  the  extent  to  which  Solomon  made 
use  of  horses,  and  makes  out  a  strong  case  to  the  effect  that  he 
could  not  have  secured  these  without  importing  them  from 
abroad.  A  rather  shrewd  argument  is  applied  in  this  connection 
based  upon  the  calculation  of  the  sums  paid  by  King  Solomon  to 
King  Hiram,  seemingly  for  materials  delivered  for  the  building 
of  the  temple.  Anderlind  concludes  that  Solomon  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  paid  the  sums  stated  in  the  Old  Testament  to  Hiram 
for  this  purpose  alone,  as  these  materials  could  not  have  cost  any- 
thing like  these  sums.  The  money  and  cities  must  have  been  in 
payment  for  something  else,  and  he  believes  that  in  part  at  least 
they  were  for  the  thousands  of  horses  which  we  are  told  Solomon 
possessed,  and  many  of  which  were  probably  imported  for  him  by 
Hiram. 

The  author  further  argues  that  the  interest  taken  by  Solomon 
in  horse- breeding  and  his  labors  in  this  direction  were  transferred 
in  the  course  of  time  to  the  kindred  tribe  of  the  Arabs,  where 
later  on  the  thoroughbred  type  was  developed.  The  author  sums 
up  his  conclusions  in  these  words  : 

"Finally  I  will  in  a  few  words  recapitulate  the  chief  results  of 
my  investigation.  I  have  found  nothing  to  contradict  the  state- 
ment of  Lopez  Martinez,  claiming  that  the  stables  of  Solomon 
contained  many  Spanish  horses,  but  have  found  a  good  deal  to 
favor  this  idea.  The  breed  of  horses  established  by  Solomon  may 
have  gone  to  the  Arabs  and  have  given  them  the  bas'is  from 
which  was  developed  their  thoroughbred  class." 
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HOW   "DIXIE"   WAS    BORN. 

THE  author  of  "Dixie,"  the  Southern  "national"  air  and  war- 
song,  is  now  an  octogenarian,  and  lives  in  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio.  He  is  a  retired  "minstrel,"  and  his  name  is  Daniel  D. 
Emmett.  His  grandfather  was  an  Irishman,  who  came  to  this 
country  and  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  whose  son, 
Abraham  Emmett,  father  of  Daniel,  was  born  in  Virginia,  and 
before  the  war  of  1S12  moved  to  Ohio.  These  facts  are  given,  in 
the  October  Century,  by  Mr.  Robert  Sheerin,  who  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  author  of  "  Dixie,"  and  who  recently  visited 
him  at  hishome.  Further  items  we  condense.  About  iS2S  young 
Dan  Emmett  went  to  Cincinnati  and  engaged  to  travel  with 
Stickney's  circus  as  a  violin-player.  Afterward  he  joined  Miller's 
Caravan,  and  his  work  was  to  sing  songs,  chiefly  darky  songs, 
accompanied  by  "hoe-downs"  and  "  walk-arounds. "  Emmett 
made  his  own  verses,  and  sang  them  to  some  p()i)ular  tune.  He 
traveled  all  over  the  parts  of  the  United  States  then  visited  by 
minstrel  troops,  with  Dan  Rice,  Spaulding,  Seth  Howes,  Dr. 
Leonard,  Welsh  and  Mann,  Joe  Sweeney,  and  other  noted  min- 
strels. Everywhere  he  went  he  was  a  favorite.  His  understand- 
ing and  rendering  of  the  negro  dialect  were  perfect.  He  was  the 
originator  of  the  first  "perfected"  minstrel  company  in  this  coun- 
try. The  troupe  afterward  traveled  all  over  Great  Britain.  We 
now  quote  from  Mr.  Sheerin':.  narrative: 

"As  the  venerable  old  man  recounted  to  me  his  palmy  days  of 
minstrelsy,  his  eyes  fairly  twinkled  with  delight.  His  voice  is 
thoroughly  trained  to  the  sweet  tone  of  the  melodious  negro's 
voice,  and  a  few  old  negro  expressions  and  songs  from  him 
showed  that  he  had  not  lost  his  old-time  understanding  of  them. 
Since  his  time  minstrelsy  has  undergone  a  change.  The  minstrels 
of  that  day  did  nothing  but  what  the  negro  could  and  did  do. 
The  old-time  darkies  were  not  the  acrobats  and  circus-clowns  that 
minstrels  make  themselves  to-day,  and  the  old-time  interpreta- 
tion of  dialect  and  mannerisms  was  more  true  to  life  than  now. 

"'Dixie-land,'  which  is  really  the  proper  name  of  the  song, 
was  written  in  1859,  while  the  author  was  a  member  of  the  well- 
known  Bryant's  Minstrels,  472  Broadway,  New  York.  His  en- 
gagement with  them  provided  that  he  should  hold  himself  in  readi- 
ness to  compose  a  new  'walk-around'  whenever  called  upon  to  do 
so,  and  should  sing  the  same  at  the  close  of  their  performance. 

"One  Saturday  night,  as  Mr.  Emmett  was  proceeding  home- 
ward, he  was  overtaken  by  Jerrie  Bryant,  and  asked  to  make  a 
'hooray,'  and  bring  it  to  the  rehearsal  on  Monday  morning.  The 
great  objects  of  the  'hooray'  chorus  were  sound  and  noise.  Mr. 
Emmett  replied  that  it  was  a  short  time  in  which  to  make  a  good 
one,  but  he  would  do  his  best  to  please  ]\Ir.  Bryant.  He  com- 
posed the  walk-around  the  next  day,  and  brought  it  to  the  re- 
hearsal Monday  morning,  music  and  words  complete.  The  tune 
and  words  of  'Dixie,'  as  now  sung,  are  exactly  as  Mr.  Emmett 
wrote  them.  Various  aspirants  for  the  authorship  of  the  song  in 
their  attempts  to  lay  claim  to  it  have  been  cut  short  by  the  timely 
interference  of  friends  of  the  composer.  .  .  .  The  complete  song 
is  as  follows : 

DIXIE. 

I  wish  I  was  in  de  land  ob*cotton, 
'Simmon  setd  and  sandy  bottom, 

Look  away,  look  away,  look  away,  Dixie  land  ! 
In  Dixie  land  whar  I  was  born  in 
Early  on  one  frosty  niornin', 

Look  away,  look  away,  away,  Dixie  land  ! 

CHORUS.— Den  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie,  hooray,  hooray! 
In  Dixie's  land  we'll  lake  our  stand. 

To  lib  and  die  in  Dixie. 
Away,  away,  away  down  sovith  in  Dixie! 
Away,  .iway,  away  down  south  in  Dixie  I 

Old  missus  marry  Will  de  weaber, 
William  was  a  pay  deceaber  ; 

Look  away,  look  away,  look  away,  Dixie  land ! 
When  he  put  his  arm  around  'er, 
He  look  as  fierce  as  a  forty-pounder. 

Look  away,  look  away,  away,  Dixie  land  I 

His  face  was  as  sharp  as  a  butcher's  cleaber. 
Hut  dal  did  not  seem  to  Rreab  'er  ; 

Look  away,  look  away,  look  away,  Dixie  land  ! 
Old  missus  acted  de  foolest  part, 
\nd  died  for  a  man  dat  broke  her  heart, 
00k  away,  look  away,  iiway,  Dixie  land! 


Now  here's  health  to  de  next  old  missus, 
An'  all  de  gals  dat  want  to  kiss  us. 

Look  away,  look  away,  look  away,  Dixie  land! 
But  if  you  want  to  drive  'way  sorrow. 
Come  and  hear  dis  song  to-morrow. 

Look  away,  look  away,  away,  Dixie  land  ! 

Dar's  buckwheat-cakes  an'  Injun  batter. 
Makes  you  fat  or  a  little  fatter, 

Look  away,  look  away,  look  away,  Dixie  land! 
Den  hoe  it  down,  an'  scratch  your  grabble. 
To  Dixie's  land  I'm  bound  to  trabble, 

Look  away,  look  away,  away,  Dixie  land  ! 

"From  the  time  it  was  first  sung  at  Bryant's  Hall  in  New  York 
it  was  a  success,  and  it  became  a  favorite  all  over  the  United 
States  as  fast  as  minstrel  troupes  could  bring  it  before  the  people. 

"It  is  interesting  to  know  how  'Dixie'  became  the  Southern 
national  air  or  war-song.  Early  in  the  war  a  spectacular  per- 
formance was  being  given  in  New  Orleans.  Every  part  had  been 
filled,  and  all  that  was  lacking  was  a  march  and  war-song  for  the 
grand  chorus.  A  great  many  marches  and  songs  were  tried,  but 
none  could  be  decided  upon  until  'Dixie'  was  .suggested  and 
tried;  and  all  were  so  enthusiastic  over  it  that  it  was  at  once 
adopted  and  given  in  the  performance.  It  was  taken  up  imme- 
diately by  the  populace,  and  was  sung  in  the  streets,  and  in  homes 
and  concert-halls,  daily.  It  was  taken  to  the  battle-fields,  and 
there  became  the  great  song  of  the  South,  and  made  manyljattles 
harder  for  the  Northerner,  many  easier  for  the  Southerner.  Tho 
it  has  thus  particularly  endeared  itself  to  the  South,  the  reunion 
of  American  hearts  has  made  it  a  national  song.  Mr.  Lincoln 
even  regarded  it  as  national  property  by  capture. 

"I  asked  Mr.  Emmett  what  suggested  the  words  and  tune  of 
'  Dixie. '  He  told  me  that  when  the  cold  wintry  days  of  the  North 
set  in,  all  minstrels  had  a  great  desire  to  go  South,  that  is,  to 
'Dixie's  land. '  On  a  cold  day  a  common  saying  was, 'Oh,  I  wish 
I  was  in  Dixie's  land  !'  and  this  was  the  key  to  the  song.  The 
tune  was  composed  in  much  the  same  way  :  one  bar  of  music  set 
the  key  for  the  whole." 


The  Bicycle  in  Russia. — The  cycling  "sport"  has  attained 
great  popularity  in  Russia,  but  the  press,  it  seems,  devotes  so 
little  attention  to  it  that  some  eager  wheelmen  have  written  to 
the  St.  Petersburg  papers  complaining  of  their  indifference  and 
pointing  out  that  in  other  countries  better  treatment  is  accorded 
to  the  bicycle  fraternity.  Commenting  on  this  plaint,  Aovosti 
says  :  "The  wheelmen  are  offended  because  we  have  not  seen  fit 
to  hail  them  as  the  salt  of  the  earth.  They  would  like,  it  appears, 
to  be  exempted  from  the  house  tax,  from  military  service  and 
from  the  tax  oh  renewal  of  passports,  as  well  as  to  have,  in  each 
city,  a  grant  of  public  land  for  the  ccmstruction  of  a  bicycle  track. 
But  what  special  services  have  they  rendered  to  the  fatherland 
and  the  unborn  generations?  Why  should  we  allow  them  excep- 
tional privileges?  Of  course  we  cai)  not  prohibit  men  from  riding 
a  bicycle  or  any  other  kind  of  wheel,  provided  he  does  not 
threaten  the  safety  of  others  and  does  not  unduly  restrict  the 
freedom  of  locomotion.  We  can  not,  further,  prohibit  men  from 
breaking  their  ribs,  heads,  etc.,  and  bicycle  races,  while  of  no 
conceivable  utility,  are  at  least  innocent.  But,  pray,  what  service 
or  social  benefit  is  there  in  the  fact  that  a  man  named  A  has  de- 
feated a  man  named  B  and  beaten  the  record  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Odessa?" 


Manners  of  Doctors. — "  A  very  gratifying  tendency  has  marked 
the  development  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  last  generation. 
The  slough  of  mannerisms,  the  formal  dress,  the  owl-like  solem- 
nity, have  been  thrown  o.ff,  and  the  physician,  by  his  own  choice, 
is  being  judged  more  by  his  actual  attainments  than  by  external 
appearances  Thirty  years  ago,  a  bald  head,  a  white  beard,  and 
a  long  frock-coat  were  as  much  a  part  of  the  physician's  equip- 
ment as  his  diploma.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  infre- 
(jucnt  occurrence  for  an  elderly  man  of  real  ability,  and  moderji 
in  his  methods  of  jiractise,  to  lose  a  patient  throilgh  the  fear  that 
he  may  not  be  fully  abreast  of  the  times.  What  can  be  further 
from  the  old  traditions  than  a  leading  singeon  lounging  about  in 
an  outing  shirt  and  blue  licit,  or  a  distinguished  physician  play- 
ing jiolo?  Yet  these  amusements  are  simply  a  relaxation  from 
the  tension  of  j)rofessioiial  study.  One  of  tho  best  indications 
that  pcoj^le  are  learning  to  jutlge  their  medical  advisers  by  their 
merits  is  the  fact  tliat  the  advertising  physicians  are  being  driven 
to  the  wall,  desjiite  the  most  sjiecious  extrinsic  evidence  of  success 
that  the  shrewdest  business  methods  can  produce." — ,-/.  L.  lien- 
edict ,  in  November  I.//>/>/iiiOtt' s. 
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BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  State  of  Trade. 

The  volume  of  gerreral  trade  for  two  weeks  has 
hardly  reached  expectations,  and  now  assurties 
the  character  of  between  seasons.  Wholesale 
dealers  in  seasonable  staples,  such  as  dry  j?oods, 
clothing,  hats  and  shoes,  report  only  a  fairly  active 
business,  exceptions  being  at  such  points  as  New 
York,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  Duluth. 

The  total  number  of  failures  throughout  the 
United  States  during  the  week  is  259,  against  289 
for  the  previous  week,  and  221.  329,  and  220  for  the 
corresponding  weeks  in  1894,  189-5,  and  1892. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  week  is  the  revival 
in  demand  for  pig  iron,  the  upward  tendency  in 
quotations  of  leading  cereals,  and  the  liquidation 
in  the  cotton  market.  Sales  of  cotton  goods  have 
been  helped  by  favorable  weather,  and  Eastern  as 
well  as  Southern  mills  are  well  sold  up.  Wool 
remains  steady  in  price,  and  holders  look  for  an 
advance.  While  the  woolen-goods  market  is  re- 
ported unsatisfactorj',  manufacturers  generally 
are  hopeful,  altho  advices  from  Rhode  Island 
are  that  unless  additional  orders  are  received  an 
increased  number  of  mills  will  become  idle. 

While  the  bank  clearings  total  this  week  is  still 
of  large  proportions,  $1,151,000,000,  it  falls  off  i  per 
cent,  from  last  week,  due  in  part  to  the  check  in 
the  volume  of  general  trade,  indications  of  which 
have  been  noted  for  a  fortnight.  But  this  week's 
clearings  are  26  per  cent,  heavier  than  in  the  like 
week  last  year  and  23  per  cent,  larger  than  in  the 
third  week  of  October,  1893.  As  compared  with 
the  corresponding  total  in  1892  this  week's  total 
shows  a  decline  of  1.7  per  cent.,  and  as  compared 
with  the  like  aggregate  in  1891,  a  year  of  large 
volume  of  business,  this  week's  falling  off  is  only 
2.2  per  cent. 

Increased  gold-mining  activity  causes  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  probability  of  an  investment,  and 
speculative  boom  here  suggested  by  the  Kaffir 
craze.  Bradstreef s  this  week  points  ont  that 
public  interest  in  gold-mining  must  be  based  upon 
actual  developments,  as  at  Witswatersrand,  and 
financial  and  practical  metliods  such  as  distin- 
guish the  upper  Michigan  copper  corporation  of 
Boston. 

Cotton  speculation  has  been  active  and  excited, 
with  record-breaking  sales  and  price  declines 
in  all  markets.  The  price  had  advanced  from 
lowest  point  in  February  to  9->'8C.  (spot),  a  gain  a 
3  9-16C.  in  seven  months.  Speculation  more  than 
discounted,   improved  trade  and  short  crop  esti- 


Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 


Nervous 


Prostration. 


Mental  ^ 

Depression. 

Nervous  ^ 

Dyspepsia. 

Mental  ^  , 

Failure. 

Freligh's 

1  LPillC'  Cerebro-Spinant) 

will  cure  when  everything  else  has 
failed.  Prescribed  and  endorsed  now, 
and  for  ten  years  past,  by  over  40,000 
Physicians.  Sample  by  mail  25c.,  ten 
days'  trial.  Regular  bottle  $1  by  mail. 
Small  bottle,  but  100  doses  in  each. 

Concenirated,  Prompt,  Powerful. 

Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full 
directions,  testimonials,  etc.,  to  any 
address. 

/.  O.   Woodruff  &f  Co., 

Manu/acturinfc  Chemists, 
106-108  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 

Formula  on  Every  Bottle. 


mates  or  prospects,  and  the  liquidation  caused  a 
decline  of  Jjc.  Exports  were  checked  by  the  ad- 
vance, but  the  crop  movement,  owing  partly  to 
the  enormous  advance  in  price,  falls  away  only 
273,000  bales  from  last  year's  record,  when  9,900,000 
bales  were  gathered.  Crop  estimates,  which 
scaled  from  8,500,000  bales  down  to  6,500,000,  now 
range  at  7,000,000  bales  or  over.  A  few  months 
ago  it  was  estimated  that  an  American  crop  of 
7,500,000  bales,  with  supply  then  on  hand,  would 
allow  of  carrying  over  a  quantity  almost  equal  to 
that  held  at  the  beginning  of  last  season,  when  the 
price  was  2c.  \o\ver.— Bradstreef  s,  October  sO. 

Export  of  Breadstuffs. 

The  export  of  breadstuffs,  tho  a  little  larger 
last  week  than  the  week  before,  is  still  small. 
But  information  regarding  the  demand  for 
freights  shows  that  in  the  past  few  days  there  has 
been  a  great  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
vessel  accommodation,  that  full  cargo  -  grain 
steamers  have  been  chartered  as  far  ahead  as 
April,  and  that  grain  space  in  regular  line  steamers 
has  been  engaged  up  to  December.  This  is  evi- 
dence that  a  good  deal  of  grain  is  going  abroad 
during  the  next  six  months,  and  this  will  ma- 
terially increase  the  supply  of  bills  offered. —  T/ie 
Journal  0/ Commerce,  October  28. 


CHESS. 


Problem  95. 

From  British  Chess  Magazine. 
Black— Pour  Pieces. 
K  on  Q  B  2;  Q  on  Q  B  3;  B  on  Q  B  sq;  P  on  Q  Kt  2. 


WM  A  w, 


White -Nine  Pieces. 

K  on  K  5;  y  on  (J  B  2;  Bs  on  K  R  2  and  Q  R  4; 
Kts  on  K  B  5  and  Q  7;  R  on  K  Kt  8;  Ps  on  Q  4  and 
Q  Kt5. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  90. 
.Author's  Solution. 


K— Kt  : 

BxKt 


B-B3 


K— B  2 


Q  x  Kt,  mate 


Kt-Qs 


P— K  3,  mate 


Anv  other 

Q— R  2  Q— Kt  sq,  mate 


Any 

Q— Kt  6,  ch         Q— Q  6,  mate 


P— Q  R  3  or  4        Kt— B  4 

Kt— Kt  5  Kt— B  3,  mate. 

P-K  R  4  B-Q2 

Seconu  Solution. 


Qx  Kt 
Bx  Kt 


QxK  P 


K— B  4 


Anv 

Q-B  7,  ch 
K-Qs 


P— K  3,  mate 


Q — Q  6,  mate. 


Both  solutions  found  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of 
Virginia;  E.  T.  Runge,  Chicago;  Dr.  Dalton,  Brook- 
lyn; G.  A.  Betournay,  Regina,  Can.;  A.  B.  M., 
Cumberland  University;  C.  F.  Putney,  Indepen- 
dence, la.;  A.  H.  CJansser,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  F.  H. 
Johnston,  Elizabeth  City,   N.  C;  S.  C.  Simpson, 


All  lamps  smell,  if  they  do 
not  smoke,  with  wrong  chim 
neys.      You  want  the  "Index 
to  Chimneys." 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pearl  glass,  pearl  top,  tough 


o^lass. 


The  Lawton  Simplex 

Printer 

saves  time 
and  labor  ; 
money  too — 
100  letters, 
postal  cards, 
copies  of  music,  drawings,  or  typewritten 
copy,  in  almost  no  time,  and  exact  copies 
at  that,  by  using  the  Lawton  Simplex. 
Requires    no   washing    or   cleaning,    and 
saves  its  cost  over  and  again  in  sending 
out  notices.      Costs  but  little  (^3  to  $10). 

Caution. —  Other  things  are  being  made  and  called 
SitHplex  Printers.  The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  get- 
ting the  genuine  is  to  see  that  yours  is  the  Lawton 
Simplex  Printer.     Send  for  circulars.     Agents  wanted. 

LAWTON  &  CO..  20  Vesey  St..  New  York 


C  nrn  IJ  I A  nnV     cured    Safely,    by    in- 
UrpUICn^y     telUgent     and      scientific 
treatment.     Liirg«    Abditmens  reduced   per- 
manently.    We  guarantee  a  cure  or  refund 
your  money.     No  starvation  methods. 

TREMONT  MEDICAL  CO.,  Koston,  Mas.s. 


Xnil    OUnrixOlUll^    1  anytime  to  any  desired  c«p«clty.r    ^ 

♦  t^sreSr^-'p.'!!  1  +  EXTENSION  BOOKCASE 


San  Francisco;  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.;  Jno.  F.  Dee,  Buffalo;  W.  G.  Donnan,  Indepen- 
dence, la. 

Only  author's  solution  sent  by  A.  Tooley,  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y.;  the  Revs.  E.  C.  Haskell,  Sigourney, 
la.,  and  E.  M.  McMillen,  Lebanon,  Ky. 

Or\ly  second  solution  sent  by  Chas.  W.  Cooper, 
Pittsburg;  H.  J.  Hutson,  Rochester;  X.  Hawkins, 
Springfield,  Mo.-;  G.  \'.  Thompson,  Beaumont,  Tex.; 
Dobbs  Jones,  Brownsville,  Tenn.  ;  Prof.  C.  D. 
Schmitt,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  John  Winslow,  Bristol, 
Conn.;  J.  C.  Hall,  Anguilla,  Miss. ;  Dr.  Armstrong, 
Olympia,  Wash.;  E.  A.  Dorsey,  Wichita,  Kan. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  those  who  sent 
both  solutions,  six  indicated  Q  x  Kt  as  the  author's 
way  of  doing  it;  or,  out  of  the  twenty-five  per- 
sons who  sent  any  correct  solution,  sixteen  con- 
sidered QxKt  as  the  key-move  Prof.  Berger 
intended.  We  did  not  see  this,  for  some  time, 
because  the  capture  of  a  piece  is  rarely  the  key- 
move  of  any  problem  deserving  recognition. 

Dr.  Armstrong,  Olympia,  Wash.,  found  No.  89. 

From  the  Hastings   Tournament. 

"A  Lesson  in  French." 

Notes  by  Reichelm,  of  Ttte  Philadelphia  Times. 

A  lesson  in  the  French  Opening  given  by  Mr. 
Lasker  to  Mr.  Tinsley  in  the  Hastings  tourney: 

LASKER,  TINSLEY. 

White.  Black. 

1  P-K  4  P— K  3 


2P-Q4 
3  Q  Kt-B  3. 


P-Q4 
Here  there  is  some  difference  among  the  doctors. 

Food  for  the  Tired  Ttrain. 

HorBford's    Acid   Pliosphate. 

It  furnishes  building  material  for  brain  and 
nerves  (the  phosphates)  and  imparts  renewed 
strength. 
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Booth's  Pocket  Inhaler 
Outfit,  by  mail,  $1.00. 


BY   INHALATION  ONLY,   THE 

Australian  "Dry=Air 
Treatment 

of  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Laryngitis,  Hay 
Fever,  and  WhoopinK  Cough. 


BOOTH'S 

HYOMEI 

"DRI.-AYR" 


Deer  I'akk  I'arsonage,  Smallwood  P.  O.. 

"    '  Bai.timork,  Mo.,  October  7,  1893. 

I    R.   T.  Booth,   Esq.,  New  York. 

\  Dear  Sir  :  I  sent  you  one  dollar  about  ten  days  ago  for  one  of  your 

pocket  inhaler  outfits.     It  came  to  hand  last  Friday  morning. 

Mrs.  Honey  had  been  suflering  severely  for  three  weeks  daily  with 
asthma.  As  soon  as  the  inhaler  came  she  began  using  it,  and  after  a 
few  inhalations  the  asthma  ceased,  and  now  (Tuesday)  it  lias  not  re- 
turned. She  has  had  this  trouble  ever  since  she  was  seven  years  old, 
and  is  now  forty,  and  we  have  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  in  search  of 
relief,  ])urchasing  everything  we  saw  advertised.  When  you  consider 
all  this,  I  think  it  is  the  most  remarkable  thing  that  (jnce  using  the 
inhaler  should  remove  the  trouble  entirely. 

\'ery  truly  yours, 

(Rev.)  GroRge  \V.   Honkv 

BOOTH'S 


POCKET   IMHALEK 


Hyomei  is  .t  purely  ve^etnWe  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  germs  anj  micnibes  which 
f.iii.-^c  (!is(f.i^cs  ot  ill,-  res|)ir:iior\*  organs. 

The  air.  thoroughly  tharRed  with  Hyom-i.  is  inhalcil  through  the  Pocket  Inhaler  at 
the  mouth,  and.  after  ucrmeating  the  minutest  air-cells,  is  slowly  exhaled  through  the  nose. 
It  is  aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  inexpensive,  and  gives  immediate  relief.  It  stops  all 
spasmodic  coughing  instantly,  i  lears  the  voii  e,  expands  the  lungs,  and  increases  the  breath- 
ing caparitv. 

Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit,  Complete,  toy  Mail,  $1.00  (consisting  of  pocket  in- 
haler, made  of  deodorized  hard  rubbiT.  be.uuifidlv  poli-.lii-il.  a  bottle  of  Hyomei,  a  dropper,  and  full  directions  for  using).      If  you  are  s/i/f  skeptical,  send 
me  your  address,  and  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  tliat  Hyomei  does  cure  ^    y    BOOTH,   18  EaSt  20th  St.,  NcW  York. 

-Are  you  open  to  conviction  .'     Consultation  and  trul  tic.itmcnt  bee  at  my  oltice  ^  '  ' 
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Dr.  Tarrasch  favors  Kt-^Q  2,  but  Dr.  Lasker  holds 
the  move  in  the  text  to  be  the  normally  best  move. 

3  HxP 
Slightly   inferior   to  K  Kt— B  3,   as   now  White 
gains  a  slight  pull  in  position,  on  account  of  Black's 
Queen's  Bishop  being  sotnevvhat  oircutnscribed. 

4  Kt  X  P  K  Kt-K  B  3 

5  B-y3. 

t)f  course,  Lasker  does  not  play  for  the   penny 

trap  of  Q  X  P,  but  for  the  general  development  of 

his  forces. 

5  B— K2 

6  K  Kt— B  3  Q  Kt-Q  2 

7  Castles  Castles 

8  P-B  3  P-Q  Kt  3 

9  Q— K  2  B-Kt  2 

10  R-g  sq  R-K  sq. 

To  be  tamely  on  the  defensive  with  a  player  like 
Lasker  is  to  be  half  beaten.  He  should  have 
played  Kt  x  Kt  and  simplified  the  position. 

11  P-Q  B  4  P-QR4 

12  Kt— B  3  Q—^  *1 

13  B-B  4  B-Q  3 

14  B-K  5. 

The  modern  demon  of  Chess  has  now  got  his 
hooks  in,  and  Tinsley's  friends  are  preparing  for 
his  funeral. 


15  Px  B 

16  P  X  B 

17  BxPch 

Avoiding  Q— Q  3  ch. 

18  B-K  4 

19  P-B  4 

20  Q-Q  2 

21  K-R  sq 

22  B— Kt  2  and  won. 


Bx  Kt 
B  X  1! 
Kt-R  4 
K-Rsq 

P-Q  B  3 
Ktx  P 
Kt-R  6  ch 
P-K  Kt  4 


What    Lasker    Says  of  Pillsbury. 

"  Mr.  PUlsbury'sachievement  was  douljtless  very 
brilliant,  and  at  the  same  lime  very  much  surpri- 
sing; but  it  seems  too  soon  to  give  a  positive 
opinion  about  him.  Of  course  1  shall  play  a  match 
with  Mr.  P.,  or  anybody  who  would  challenge  me 
for  the  chamjiionship  of  the  world.  The  Hastings 
C.  C.  wants  me  to  play  with  either  Tscliigorin  or 
Pillsbury;  but  as  the  former  would  scarcely  be 
able  to  get  away  fro:n  Russia  (the  match  must  be 
played  in  Kngland),  I  fancy  there  is  a  good  chance 
of  a  match  between  myself  and  Mr.  P.,  provided 
he  gets  backing  to  the  amount  of  $2,000.     A  high 


amount  of  stakes  is  necessary  to  prevent  receiving 
too  many  challenges." 

Herr  Lasker  declares  that  he  doesn't  like  to 
make  excuses.  He  tells  us  that,  when  playing  at 
Hastings, he  suffered  from  exhaustion.  Rethinks 
that  it  is  "too  much  work  to  play  for  four  weeks 
five  times  a  week." 

TnK  DixiDiNx.  Game. 
Queen's  (iamliil  Declined. 


IMLI.SIUKV. 

H  lute. 
.  F-Q  4 


(.tNSUKKC; 

Black. 
P-(.)  4 


2  P— (.)  H  4  P~Q  H  3 

3  P     K  ,       -P— K  Kt 

4  Kt— Q  r.  3  li     Kt  2 


5  Kt-i:  3 

6  B— Q  1 

7  Kt-K  5 

8  B  X  B  1' 

9  P     B  4 

10  Q— Kt  3 

11  Bx  Kt 

12  Ktx  1! 

■3  Q  X  Q 
.4  Kt-Q  3 
.5  B-Q  2 

16  K  -  K  2 

17  KR-OBsq  B-Ii  sq 

18  R  X  K  R  X  K 

19  R-Q  Bsq  Rx  R 

20  B  X  R  B-Q  3 


Kt     B3 
Castles 
PxP 
Kt-Q  4 
B-K  3 
I'    (^  Kt  4 
B  x  1! 
Q  X  Kt 
BxQ 
Kt-Q  2 
K  R-Bsq 
P— K  3 


I'll. 1. sin  K'v. 
White. 

21  B     (^)  2 

22  B— Kt  4 

23  B     15  5 


C.tNSBERG. 

Black. 
K-B  sq 
K— K  2 
B-Q  R  3 


24  P-Q  Kt4  P-B 

25  P     K  Kt4  Bx  B' 
26KtPxB     Kt-Ktsq 

27  P     B  5        P  -  Kt  4 

28  Kt-Kt  4     P-Q  R  4 

29  P-B  6        K— Q  3 

30  P  X  I'  Kt  X  P 

31  Kt  X  Kt        K  X  Kt 

32  P     K  4       P  X  P 

33  P-Qsch  K-Q3 

34  K-K  3       P-Kt  5 


35  K  •'^  P 

36  K-Q  4 

37  PxP 

38  K-B  4 

39  P-R  6 

40  P-R  7 


P-R  5 
P— R  4 
P-R  6 
P-B  4 
P-B  5 
Resigns. 


Black's  25th  move  simplifies  matters  very  materi- 
ally for  White.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  Herr 
Gunsberg  blundered.  White's  27th  has  the  char- 
acter of  subtlety  and  ingenuity.     It  forces  a  win. 

'•  Just  about  here,"  Reichelmsays,  "  Gunsberg's 
analysis  ends." 

On  his  32d  move  White  brings  things  to  a 
climax.  Miron  says:  "The  deciding  move  of  a 
truly  classical  ending.  One  might  almost  be 
thankful  to  Mr.  Gunsberg  for  his  25th,  having 
thereby  given  Mr.  Pillsbury  an  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  so  much  finesse." 

The  British  Chess  Mai^azine  says:  "Mr.  Pills- 
bury's  last  gjime  of  the  tourney,  a  fine  exhibition 
of  Chess-skill  in  itself;  but,  considered  in  all  its 
bearings  from  a  physiological  standpoint,  it  point- 
edly excites  our  wonder.  We  are  not  so  surprised 
at  such  exhibitions  of  self-possession  from  a  case- 
har<lene<l    veteran,  but  with  a  youth  of  his   veais 


to  display  such  steadiness  under  such  trving  cir- 
cumstances is  a  iTiost  agreeable  stirprise  for  the 
present  and  augury  for  the  future." 

Tarrasch's    Views    on    the    Hastings 
Tourney. 

Dr.  Sigismund  Tarrasch,  the  eminent  German 
Chess-inaster,  in  the  Chess-column  of  the  General 
Anzeiget\  Frankfurt,  has  many  very  interesting 
comments  on  the  masters  who  competed  at  the 
Hastin.gs  Tourney.  Of  Pillsbury  he  says:  "  He  is 
a  player  of  genius,  full  of  deep  ideas.  He  will 
doubtless  forever  take  a  place  of  honor,  if  not  even 
the  first,  among  the  grand  masters  of  the  royal 
game." 

The  Doctor  believes  that  Tschigorin  played  the 
strongest,  and  but  for  bad  physical  condition 
would  have  been  first. 

Most  of  us  are  surprised  at  the  Doctor's  assertion 
that  Lasker  has  shown,  in  this  tournament,  for  the 
first  time  that  he  is  a  strong  player.  He  says: 
"His  match  with  Steinitz  deserves,  according  to 
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This  remarkable  state- 
ment, to  which  we  direct 
special  attention,  is  from  a 
Tennessee  farmer:  My  age 
is  63.  I  suffered  intensely 
from  Catarrh  10  years.  Had 
intense  headache,  took  cold 
easily,  had  continual  roar- 
11IJ4  and  sinoing  in  my  ears.  My  hearfng 
began  to  fail,  and  for  three  years  1  was  al- 
most entirely  deaf,  and  I  continually  grew 
worse.  Everything  I  had  tried  failed.  In 
despair,  I  commenced  to  use  the  Aerial 
Medication  in  188S,  and  the  effect  of  the 
first  application  was  simply  wonderful.  In 
less  than  five  minutes  my  hearing  was 
fully  restored,  and  has  been  perfect  ever 
since,  and  in  a  few  months  was  entirely 
cured  of  Catarrh. 

ELI    HROWN.  Jacksboro.  Tenn. 

31«MlHiiios     l«>r     ;{    ^loiiths'    Treat- 
ment    l-'rcM*. 

To  introduce  this  treatment  and  prove 
beyond  doubt  that  it  is  a  positive  cure  for 
Deafness.  Catarrh,  Throat  and  Lung  Dis- 
eases. I  will  send  sntricient  medicines  for 
three  months'  treatment  free.  Address, 
J.  H.  MOORE,  M,D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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"THE    ISSUES  OF    1896." 

MUCH  has  been  said  lately  regarding  the  disinclination  of 
"  Presidential  possibilities"  to  assume  definite  positions  on 
the  political  issues  now  before  the  countrj'.  It  seems  that  Vice- 
Presidential  possibilities  are  less  timid,  for  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  ex-Gov.  William  E.  Russell,  of  Massachusetts,  each  of  whom 
has  been  "mentioned"  by  admirers  as  a  promising  candidate  for 
the  secdnd  place  on  the  national  ticket,  have  freely  expressed 
their  opinions  on  "The  Issues  of  1S96"  in  The  Century  of  the 
current  month.  They  tell  us,  each  from  his  standpoint,  what  the 
issues  are  to  be  and  what  attitude  should  be  taken  toward  them. 
They  agree  that  the  chief  issues  with  which  the  national  plat- 
forms v/ill  have  to  deal  are  the  tariff,  currency,  and  the  country's 
foreign  policy.  Mr.  Roosevelt  finds  that  the  prospects  are  ex- 
ceedingly bright  for  the  Republicans,  and  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
what  the  Democrats  can  say  for  themselves.  Mr.  Russell  thinks 
the  perplexities  are  all  on  the  Republican  side,  and  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats have  everything  in  their  favor. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  begins  as  follows: 

"The  next  Presidential  campaign  will  be  remarkable,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  in  it  the  Democratic  Party  will  have 
to  ask  retention  in  power  upon  the  ground  that,  if  so  retained,  it 
will  undo  most  of  what  it  has  done  during  the  years  that  it  had 
free  governmental  control.  A  party  always  bases  much  of  its 
claim  to  public  support  upon  the  shortcomings  of  the  opposite 
party;  but  the  Republicans  may  safely  leave  the  tale  of  their 
foes'  shortcomings  to  be  told  by  their  foes  themselves.  Next 
year  it  seems  as  if  the  Democracy  would  achieve  the  distinction 
of  running,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  on  the  issue  that  it 
will  hereafter  keep  the  promises  which  hitherto  it  has  failed  to 
keep,  and  also  on  the  issue  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  trust  it, 
because  it  never  has  kept  its  promises,  and  does  not  intend  to, 
and  therefore  need  not  be  taken  at  its  word  by  any  man  who 
fears  a  convulsion  in  our  financial  or  economic  policy. 

"This  last  must  certainly  be  the  attitude  it  will  take  on  one  of 
the  great  questions  before  the  country — the  tariff.   .    .   . 

"All  of  their  leaders  who  are  entitled  to  receive  respectful  at- 


tention denounce  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill,  and  promise  to  sup- 
plant it  by  another.  They  can  not  take  any  other  position.  They 
are  traitors  to  their  own  principles  unless  they  denounce  as 
treachery  to  these  principles  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  All 
they  can  promise  is  further  agitation,  further  change  and  unrest, 
with  all  the  attendant  misfortunes  of  such  change  and  unrest  to 
the  business  community  and  to  the  world  of  workingmen.  The 
Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  stand  for  a  policy  of  commercial 
rest.  They  wish  to  continue  the  protective  policy.  They  have 
no  desire  to  carry  the  principle  to  unreasonable  extremes.  All 
they  intend  to  do,  if  they  have  the  power,  is  to  remodel  the  pres- 
ent law  wherever  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so  in  the  inter- 
ests of  impartial  jus- 
tice, so  that  all  sec- 
tions and  all  indus- 
tries shall  be  treated 
alike." 

Mr.  Roosevelt 
thinks,  however,  that 
the  financial  question 
bids  fair  to  overtop 
the  tariff  in  interest. 
Turning  to  it,  he 
claims  that  friends  of 
"sound  money"  must 
find  his  party  more 
trustworthy  than  the 
Democratic  Party. 
He  writes : 


"The  Republicans 
have  always  been 
strongly  against  any 
form  of  'cheap'  cur- 
rency, whether  under 
the  guise  of  fiat  paper  or  short-weight  silver.  All  of  the  Presi- 
dential candidates  on  the  Republican  side  are  and  have  been 
against  it— Reed,  Morton,  McKinley,  Harrison,  Allison.  The 
free-silver  Republicans  are  important  only  because  they  are  con- 
centrated in  a  number  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States.  These 
States  are  sparsely  populated.  They  count  for  little  in  a  party 
convention  or  in  a  national  election,  but  thej'  count  for  a  great 
deal  in  the  Senate  ;  and  it  is  this  disproportionate  representation 
in  the  Senate  that  has  given  the  free-silver  people  any  weight  at 
all  in  the  Republican  Party.  With  the  Democratic  Party  affairs 
are  widely  different.  In  most  of  the  great  Democratic  States  there 
is  a  very  strong  and  real  sentiment  in  favor  of  free  silver.  In 
some  of  these  States  the  free-silver  men  are  in  the  majority,  and 
have  complete  control  of  the  party  machinery.  In  other  States 
they  form  merely  a  large  minority." 

The  Republican  convention,  Mr.  Roosevelt  says,  will  probably 
declare  a  desire  for  international  bimetalism,  but  there  is,  he 
holds,  no  objection  to  that. 

With  respect  to  our  foreign  policy,  Mr.  Roosevelt  looks  forward 
to  an  aggressive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans.  While 
he  is  against  buncombe,  spread-eagleism,  and  bluster,  he  criti- 
cizes the  policy  of  the  present  Administration  as  cowardly  and 
humiliating.     He  says  on  this  point  : 

"We  should  build  a  first-class  fighting  navy— a  navy,  not  of 
mere  swift  commerce-destroyers,  but  of  powerful  battle-ships. 
We  should  annex  Hawaii  immediatel3^  It  was  a  crime  against 
the  United  States,  it  was  a  crime  against  white  civilization,  not 
to  annex  it  two  years  and  a  half  ago.  The  delay  did  damage  that 
is  perhaps  irreparable  ;   for  it  meant  that  at  the  critical  period  of 
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the  island's  growth  the  influx  of  population  consisted,  not  of 
white  Americans,  but  of  low-caste  laborers  drawn  from  the  yellow 
races.  We  should  build  the  isthmian  canal,  and  it  should  be  built 
either  by  the  United  States  Government  or  under  its  protection. 
We  should  inform  Great  Britain,  with  equal  lirmness  and  courtesy. 
that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  very  much  alive,  and  that  the  United 
States  can  not  tolerate  the  aggrandizement  of  a  European  power 
on  American  soil,  especially  when  such  aggrandizement  takes  the 
form  of  an  attempt  to  seize  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco." 

Ex-Governor  Russell  attaches  less  importance  to  the  tariff  issue 
than  Mr.  Roosevelt.     The  chief  question,  he  thinks,  is  silver,  and 

he  states  the  positions 
of  the  parties  as  fol- 
lows : 

"I  confidently  pre- 
dict that  in  '96  the 
Democratic  Party,  in 
its  national  platform 
and  candidate,  will 
stand  for  sound  mon- 
ey, and  will  oppose 
the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver. Both  principle 
and  expediency  sug- 
gest this  course.  It  is 
in  line  with  the  tradi- 
tions and  past  of  the 
party ;  with  its  plat- 
forms and  principles ; 
with  the  whole  record 
of  its  administration, 
for  which  it  is  I'espon- 
sible;  with  its  own 
action  in  opposing  and 
repealing  the  Sherman  law  ;  and  with  its  devoted  loyalty  to  one 
who  for  eleven  years  has  been  the  most  conspicuous  and  valiant 
champion  of  honest  money  and  sound  finance.   .   .   . 

"In  such  position  it  will  be  at  issue  with  the  Republican 
Party.  Not  that  that  party  will  advocate  the  free  coinage  of 
silver ;  that  would  be  standing  for  some  principle,  however 
erroneous,  and  the  Republican  Party  to-day  is  a  party  of 
compromise  and  expediency.  But,  judged  by  its  past,  it  will 
trim  and  evade,  to  satisfy  an  aggressive  minority  deemed  neces- 
sary for  its  success.  At  the  critical  moment  the  Republican  Party 
yields  to  financial  heresy  in  its  ranks,  and  the  Democratic  Party 
conquers  it.  Through  such  weakness  have  come  the  many  com- 
promise measures  as  to  paper  money,  inflation,  and  silver,  which 
have  been  a  constant  menace  to  the  stability  of  our  finances.  It 
led  to  Republican  criticism  of  Cleveland's  first  Administration 
for  its  unflinching  stand  for  sound  money  ;  it  was  expressed  in  the 
Republican  national  platform  of  '88,  which  arraigned  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  its  hostility  to  silver,  and  in  the  speeches  of  lead- 
ers like  Mr.  McKinley,  who  in  February,  1891,  denounced  his 
opponents  for 'dishonoring  one  of  our  precious  metals,  one  of  our 
greatest  products,  discrediting  silver  and  enhancing  the  price  of 
gold,'  making  'money  the  master,  everything  else  the  servant;' 
it  accounts  for  the  present  ominous  silence  of  Republican  states- 
men with  Presidential  aspirations,  while  the  Democratic  Admin- 
istration and  party  are  pursuing  a  vigorous  and  successful  cam- 
jiaign  of  education.  The  old  Republican  malady  of  timidity  and 
compromiso  has  paralyzed  Republican  speech;  its  ambitious 
leaders  remain  silent,  useless,  with  their  weather  eye  open  only 
for  any  little  favoring  breeze  which  may  drift  them  onward.  It 
is  time  for  them  to  trim  slii])  and  set  a  course." 

As  to  the  tariff,  Mr.  Russell  says  that  the  Republicans  are 
totally  at  sea,  and  that  they  can  make  no  political  capital  out  of 
the  jiresent  situation,  since  business  is  everywhere  improving 
and  there  is  a  general  desire  for  rest  and  peace.      lie  says : 

"The  convention  is  not  at  all  likely,  however,  to  do  anything 
so  specific  or  dangerous.  It  will  content  itself  with  criticism  of 
free  trade,  the  usual  eulogy  of  protection  and  the  home  market, 
and  the  usual  claim  that  the  Republican  Party  alone  represents 
American  ideas,  interests,  and  patriotism.  This  raises  no  very 
definite  issue,  except,  perhaps,  one  of  truth  and  good  taste.  At 
the  same  time  the  tendency  of  the  Republican  Party  is  for  protec- 


tion always,  and  plenty  of  it,  whenever  it  has  the  power  and 
courage  to  carry  out  itJ,  purpose.  Already  a  movement  is  on  foot 
to  couple  with  Republican  protection  of  manufactures  bounties  to 
shipping  and  to  agricultural  exports,  so  as  to  distribute  more 
widely  the  taxes  Republican  policy  exacts,  and  to  bind  other  in- 
terests to  public  support,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  people. 
The  Democratic  Party  is  at  issue  with  this  Republican  policy. 
Discussion  and  education  will  go  on,  until  with  substantial  agree- 
ment we  get  back  to  the  sound  principles  and  policy  of  the  tariff 
of  '57.  The  Democratic  Party  will  advance  slowly  in  this  dii-ec- 
tion,  by  urging,  not  another  general  revision  of  the  tariff,  but 
specific  measures  such  as  for  free  coal  and  iron  ore,  and  gradually 
reducing  taxation  as  time  again  proves  the  benefit  of  such  a 
policy." 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Democracy,  according  to  Mr.  Russell, 
has  been  strictly  in  accord  with  American  traditions  and  senti- 
ments, and  the  Republican  attacks  upon  it  he  regards  as  the 
"bluster  of  jingoism,"  which,  he  hopes,  will  fail  to  "persuade  the 
people  that  it  is  wise,  safe,  or  patriotic  to  plunge  our  countrj-into 
the  maelstrom  of  international  strife  and  ambition,  and  to  aban- 
don a  course  where  we  have  found  peace  with  honor,  and  have 
grown  to  be  the  most  powerful,  prosperous,  and  happy  of  the 
nations  of  the  world." 


RELATIONS    BETWEEN     ENGLAND    AND    THE 
UNITED    STATES. 

WAR  with  England  was  thought  quite  probable  only  a  week 
or  two  ago,  yet  now  the  question  is  seriously  discussed 
whether  it  would  not  be  wise  for  England  and  the  United  States 
to  form  a  defensive  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
Monroe  doctrine  and  promoting  the  interests  of  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  in  the  far  East  ami  elsewhere.  The  suggestion  orig- 
inated in  the  British  press,  and  was  the  result  of  the  "war  scare" 
consequent  upon  the  report  of  a  Russo-Chine.se  treaty  which 
threatened  serious  losses  to  England.  The  American  press  is 
divided  on  the  question,  but  the  dominant  feeling  seems  to  be 
one  of  distrust  and  hostility  to  the  "mother  country."  Little 
sympathy,  however,  is  being  manifested  with  the  attitude  of 
Senator  Chandler,  who  has  created  a  sensation  by  publishing  in 
his  own  paper,  the  Concord  Monitor,  the  following  "predictions"  : 

"i.   War  between  the  L^nited  States  and  England  is  inevitable. 

"2.  It  will  arise  on  account  of  British  disregard  of  our  direct 
interests. 

"3.  It  will  also  be  forced  by  British  encroachment  upon  other 
nations  all  over  the  world. 

"4.   It  will  be  fought  by  us,  having  Russia  as  a  European  ally. 

"5.  As  a  war,  offensive  on  Our  part,  it  may  not  happen  within 
twenty  years.  As  a  defensive  war  it  may  come  sooner,  and 
should  be  welcomed. 

"6.  One  sure  result  will  be  the  capture  and  permanent  acquisi- 
tion of  Canada  by  the  United  States." 

There  have  been  no  developments  in  the  Venezuela  difficulty, 
while  the  European  war-cloud  has  not  yet  been  wholly  dissipated. 
Russian  and  British  diplomats  have  denied  the  repoits  regarding 
the  Chinese  concessions,  but  the  newspapers  persist  in  asserting 
that  there  is  something  behind  the  rumors.  England  is  found  to 
be  in  a  state  of  political  isolation  and  unpopularity,  and  nothing 
improbable  is  seen  in  reports  of  diplomatic  conspiracies  against 
her.  We  reproduce  several  interesting  editorials  commenting  on 
Anglo-American  relations : 

Blood  Thicker  than  Water. — "The  incident  [Russo  Chinese 
report]  has  had  a  striking  effect  on  American  opinion,  or  on  that 
expression  of  it  of  which  the  press  is  the  medium.  The  papers, 
of  course,  are  not  unanimous.  They  seldom  or  never  are.  But 
there  have  been  declarations  of  sympathy  with  England  in  unex- 
pected quarters.  Journals  which  have  taken  the  most  sinister 
views  of  the  designs  of  ICngland  upon  Venezuela  have  suddenly 
announced  that  they  were  with  England  and  against  Russia. 
They  perceived  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  Far 
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East  were  not  hostile  to  those  of  Great  Britain  and  her  inevitable 
ally,  Japan,  but  in  many  points  identical  with  theirs.  They  saw 
that  the  cause  of  England  and  of  Japan  as  against  Russia  was  the 
cause  of  civilization,  and  they  bravely  said  so— bravely,  because 
it  must  have  taken  some  courage  to  reverse  the  opinions  they  had 
lately  been  expressing  on  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  Vene- 
zuela. England,  after  all,  is  England,  whether  in  British  Guiana 
or  in  the  China  Seas.  Her  policy  is  directed  by  the  same  ideas 
and  the  same  men.  And  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  our  kin 
beyond  the  sea  are  closer  to  us  than  any  Tartars  or  Romanoffs 
can  ever  be.  So  far  as  the  relations  of  England  and  the  United 
States  are  concerned  nothing  but  good  has  come  of  this  last  in- 
cident."—TA^  //era/d  {Ind.),  New  York. 

England  Not  a  Good  Neighbor.— "Great  Britain  is  the  power 
of  all  others  with  which  the  United  States  ought  to  be  on  the 
closest  terms  of  friendship,  and  apparently  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  English  sentiment  in  favor  of  enduring  peace,  and  even  of  an 
alliance,  between  these  two  English-speaking  powers.  In  its 
issue  of  October  12,  the  London  Spectator  said:  'We  have 
sometimes  thought,  indeed,  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  might  be 
used  as  one  of  the  stones  upon  which  to  build  up  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  alliance  which  will  some  day  give  the  control  of  the  world 
to  the  English-speaking  peoples. '  Whatever  maybe  the  founda- 
tion for  it,  the  dream  of  an  alliance  for  peace  is  a  happy  one,  and 
one  in  which  men  who  are  truly  civilized  love  to  indulge,  for  such 
an  alliance  would  mean  that  war  would  cease  while  it  endured. 
But  neither  the  Monroe  doctrine  nor  any  other  doctrine  or  theory 
of  international  rights  and  duties  will  furnish  the  occasion  for 
that  alliance  so  long  as  England  gives  cause  of  complaint  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  Desiring  peace  and  hating  jingoism  as 
we  do,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Great  Britain  is  not  a  good 
neighbor  on  this  continent,  and  is  not  winning  the  affection  or  the 
respect  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.   .  .   . 

"The  British  Government  seems  to  consider  itself  obliged  to 
assume  the  cause  of  every  land -grabbing  adventurer  who  appeals 
to  his  British  citizenship  against  the  people  or  the  country  that 
he  has  robbed,  or  whose  sheep-pastures  or  gold-mines  excite  his 
cupidity.  Therefore  rational  men  who  do  not  insist  that  the 
Monroe  doctrine  means  that  the  United  States  shall  exercise  a 
protectorate  over  every  American  republic,  but  who  know  what 
the  Monroe  doctrine  was  when  it  was  promulgated,  who  do  not 
believe  in  war,  who  are  not  jingoes,  who  venerate  England  for 
what  she  has  been,  and  who  believe  in  her  for  what  she  may  be — 
such  men  do  not  like  to  see  her  taking  more  territory  on  this 
hemisphere  at  the  behest  of  her  subjects  who  are  seeking  for- 
tunes in  the  gold-fields  of  Venezuela.  They  may  realize  that  the 
United  States  Government  has  little  cause  for  aggressive  inter- 
ference, but  they  do  not  think  that  America  will  be  made  more 
peaceful  and  harmonious  by  the  strengthening  of  another  British 
colony,  responsible  to  none  of  its  neighbors,  but  defended  by  the 
British  navy,  however  insolent  or  hostile  it  may  be  to  them. 
Nor  does  land-grabbing  or  the  bullying  of  a  weaker  power  in- 
crease their  respect  for  the  Government  which  next  to  their  own 
they  would  like  to  respect  most  highly."  —  Harper's  Weekly 
{Ind.),  New  York. 

The  Conditions  of  the  Desired  Solidarity.— "How  often  must 
it  be  said  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  every- 
thing to  gain  by  maintaining  relations  of  the  friendliest  character? 
Everything  argues  for  'solidarity'  of  race.  Nations  having  a 
common  language  and  a  common  origin  should  be  bound  together 
by  hooks  of  steel,  and  acts  on  either  side  tending  to  drive  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  race  still  farther  apart  are  monstrous 
crimes  against  civilization.  Wc  have  no  precedent  in  history  for 
the  situation  that  now  confronts  the  English-speaking  world. 
What  race  have  we  knowledge  of  which,  split  into  great  and 
powerful  self-governing  halves,  has  occupied  these  relative  posi- 
tions? The  problem  of  advancing  the  standards  of  the  race  as  a 
whole,  without  plunging  it  into  continuous  self-destructive  fratri- 
cidal conflicts,  must,  therefore,  be  solved  without  such  guidance 
as  history  frequently  affords.  We  are  more  or  less  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  future,  yet  that  the  instinct  of  solidarity,  which  is  planted 
deep  in  the  breasts  of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  is  the  true 
guide  for  the  statesmen  of  both  nations  is  too  evident  for  dispute 
am.ong  sane  men.   .   .    . 

"Now,  if  the  English  people  desire  to  maintain  genuinely  ami- 
cable relations  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  they  ought  to 
squarely  face  this  fact :  Americans  are  transplanted  Englishmen, 


and  have  inherited  the  grim  old  English  passion  for  power  and 
wealth.  Here  is  the  Western  Hemisphere  on  which  we  are  the 
dominating  nation.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  American  peo- 
ple would  view  with  complacency  any  manifestation  at  this  late 
day  of  that  policy  in  the  New  World  which  is  now  carving  up 
Africa  and  which  in  Asia  is  undeniably  forcing  the  Chinese  nation 
to  a  struggle  for  existence?  Our  people  may  be  too  sensitive 
and  jealous,  but  they  can  not  be  expected  as  human  beings  to  rest 
easy  under  any  exemplification,  in  however  mild  a  form,  of  the 
'carving-up'  process  of  civilization  in  this  hemisphere.  .  .  . 
Don't  claim  the  earth,  brother  ;  let's  arbitrate  and  be  square  in  a 
broad  and  honorable  sense.  Then  will  the  race  move  on  to  its 
great  and  glorious  destiny." — 'J'/ie  Repitb/ican  {Ind.),  Spring- 
field. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  prepared  to  abrogate 
their  national  dignity  by  entering  into  any  such  international 
partnership.  In  such  an  arrangement  the  United  States  has 
everything  to  lose  and  Great  Britain  everything  to  gain.  It 
would  be  an  actual  abandonment  of  the  position  which  the  United 
States  holds  in  the  Western  world  and  which  she  is  fully  capable 
of  maintaining — a  fact  of  which  Great  Britain  is  well  aware,  and 
out  of  which  she  would  be  glad  to  cheat  us  by  the  arts  of  her 
diplomats." — The  Nc7us  {hid.),  Denver. 

"Nothing  can  exceed  the  audacious  impudence  of  Great  Britain 
in  seeking,  much  less  claiming,  the  alliance  of  the  United  States 
against  Russia,  the  one  foreign  power  which  has  exhibited  an 
undeviating  policy  of  friendship  toward  this  Government  through- 
out its  whole  history  and  in  seasons  of  dire  portent  and  direct 
peril.  We  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  Russia's  Eastern 
policy.  If  that  policy  is  adverse  or  antagonistic  to  the  ambitious 
aggressiveness  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  in  this  fact  the  greater 
claim  to  our  sympathy  and  favorable  consideration.  It  is  the 
established  policy  of  this  Government  to  refrain  from  any  inter- 
ference with  European  affairs.  If,  however,  we  were  to  inter- 
fere, it  would  certainly  not  be  to  oppose  the  nation  which  has 
been  faithful  to  our  interest  against  the  combined  forces  of 
domestic  treason  and  foreign  intrigue  and  conspiracy." — T/ie 
Mail  and  Express  {Rep) ,  New  York. 

"Mr.  Chandler  speaks  with  a  measure  of  authority.  He  has 
been  Secretary  of  the  Nav}'.  He  is  on  the  Naval  Committee. 
When  he  says  war  he  means  war.  The  more's  the  pity.  ...  If 
any  member  of  the  British  Parliament  of  a  standing,  prominence, 
and  influence  equal  to  Mr.  Chandler's  in  Congress  were  to  declare 
that  war  with  the  United  States  is  inevitable  and  to  be  welcomed, 
we  should  resent  and  repel  it.  Why  should  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  be  looser  in  speech?" — I  he  Press  {Rep.),  Phila- 
delphia. 

"  We  have  no  fears  that  there  ever  will  be  another  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  we  read  all  predictions 
of  such  a  war  with  a  feeling  of  total  incredulity.  England  can 
not  afford  to  go  to  war  with  the  United  States,  nor  can  the  United 
States  afford  to  go  to  war  with  England.  Of  course,  then,  we 
read  in  the  papers  of  yesterday  without  misapprehension  what 
Senator  William  E.  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire,  had  said  on 
this  subject.  Indeed,  if  we  had  been  inclined  to  regard  him  as  a 
war  prophet  the  upshot  of  his  predictions  would  have  convinced 
us  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  ;  for,  after  saying  that  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  England  was  inevitable,  and  even 
going  so  far  as  to  tell  what  would  be  the  cause  of  it,  he  hides 
himself  and  his  predictions  by  saying  that  as  a  war  offensive  on 
our  part,  it  may  not  happen  for  twenty  years!  Good  gracious! 
That  is  a  prediction  at  long  range.  It  is  the  old  Mohammedan 
cry,  'In  the  name  of  the  prophet — figs. '" — The  Dispatch  {Devi.), 
Richmond. 

"To  Senator  Chandler's  prediction  that  the  United  States  will 
go  to  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  that,  of  all  nations  it  will 
choose  Russia  as  an  ally,  the  only  answer  necessary  is  that,  if  so, 
it  will  wait  a  few  centuries  until  Riissia  becomes  civilized,  and 
until  our  commerce  with  the  two  nations  ceases  to  be  in  the  ratio 
of  781  to  8  in  favor  of  Great  Britain.  Our  combined  imports  and 
exports  with  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies  in  1893,  for  in- 
stance, amounted  to  over  $781,000,000.  Our  combined  imports 
and  exports  with  Russia  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  barely 
$8,000,000.  With  which  country  are  we  the  more  likely  to  go  to 
war  ?" —  The  Journal  ( Rep. ) ,  Chicago. 
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OUR     DUTY    IN     THE     VENEZUELAN     CRISIS. 

C"*(JNGRESS  will  doubtless  be  called  upon  by  the  logic  of 
"  events  to  deal  with  the  Venezuela  controversy  and  to  define 
the  Monroe  doctrine  in  the  light  of  modern  political  and  indus- 
trial conditions.  While  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  "doc- 
trine" will  be  emphatically  reaffirmed,  there  are  indications  that 
there  will  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
propriety  of  our  interference  in  the  Venezuela  difficulty,  as  some 
public  men  are  understood  to  hold  that  England's  demands  in  no 
wise  conflict  with  the  essential  principle  laid  down  by  President 
Monroe.  In  1  he  North  American  Review  (November)  two 
Congressmen,  Mr.  Joseph  Wheeler  (Democrat),  of  Alabama,  and 
Gen.  C.  H.  Grosvenor  (Republican),  of  Ohio,  e.xpress  the  view 
that  the  Venezuela  case  undoubtedly  comes  within  the  scope  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  insist  upon  arbitration  of  the  entire  boundary  dispute.  Repre- 
sentative Wheeler  thus  briefly  states  the  facts  of  the  case  : 

"Venezuela,  originally  a  dependency  of  Spain,  was  acquired  by 
that  nation  by  the  right  of  discovery  about  the  year  1499.  A  year 
later  the  Spanish  e.xplored  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco,  and  in  1531 
extended  their  explorations  up  that  river  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Meta.  This,  by  virtue  of  the  rule  laid  down  at  that  time  and 
always  acquiesced  in  by  European  nations,  gave  Spain  an  un- 
questioned title  to  this  territory. 

"Many  years  later  the  Dutch  established  a  settlement  east  of 
the  Essequibo  River,  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  George- 
town. By  the  treaty  of  Munster  in  1648  it  was  stipulated  that 
Spain  and  Holland  were  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  territory 
then  'in  actual  possession  of  each,'  and  sixty-five  years  later 
Great  Britain  agreed  to  aid  the  Spaniards  to  recover  their  ancient 
dominions  in  America,  the  treaty  stating  these  to  be  the  same  as 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

"By  the  treaty  of  recognition  by  Spain  the  provinces  were 
ceded  by  name  to  the  new  republic. 

"  England's  title  to  Dutch  Guiana  was  derived  in  1814  from  the 
United  Netherlands,  the  treaty  simply  designating  them  as  the 
colonies  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  but  in  none  of  the 
treaties  are  the  geographical  boundaries  designated.  It  is  there- 
fore clear  that  the  dividing  line  must  be  that  which  was  recog- 
nized as  the  boundary  between  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  settle- 
ments at  the  time  they  existed  as  such.  This  is  all  Venezuela 
has  ever  demanded,  and  for  England  to  contend  for  more  than 
this  would  be  an  attempt  to  violate  the  Monroe  doctrine  by  the 
extension  of  European  colonies  in  America." 

Should  England  decline  to  arbitrate,  Mr.  Wheeler  says,  "it  will 
show  conclusively"  that  she  "has  decided  to  dispute  the  right  of 
the  United  States"  to  enforce  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  that  she 
is  determined  to  extend  her  possessions  in  America  by  force. 
Adverting  to  the  more  general  question  of  our  future  policy  under 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  Mr.  Wheeler  says  : 

"So  far  from  receding  from  the  strictest  construction  of  the 

doctrine  laid  down  by  Monroe,  my  views  are  that  the  United 

•  States  should  extend  its  policy  and  look  to  the  establishment  of 

depots  and  naval  stations  around  which  American  colonies  would 

locate,  sufficiently  strong  to  encourage  and  protect  our  trade  and 

commerce.  England's  suc- 
cess in  extending  her  trade 
and  commerce  is  largely  due 
to  her  first  establishing  col- 
onies or  footholds  in  coun- 
tries the  trade  <if  which  she 
sought  to  secure.  American 
toil  now  produces  substan- 
tially 30  percent,  of  the  sta- 
ple products  of  the  world ; 
we  have  but  four  per  cent, 
of  its  population,  and  for- 
eign trade  has  become  an 
essential  outlet  for  American 
products.    The  principle  of 

THE  LION   WILL  HAVE  TO  PROTECT  HIS       ',       ,,  ,       ^    •  ,1 

TAii  SOMEHOW  the  MouToe  doctriuc  (lul  Very 

—  The  Inter  Ocean,  Chitasv-       '^^■eH  i"  1823. 


"President  Polk  advanced  a  step  in  1848.  We  must  take  an- 
other step  forward  in  1895.  I  would  deplore  any  action  which 
would  endanger  our  amicable  relations  with  England,  but  we 
must  realize  that  they  are  largely  due  to  our  allowing  that  nation 
a  practical  monopoly  of  the  most  valuable  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  world,  and  Americans  must  understand  that  friction  will 
certainly  follow  any  material  invasion  of  English  markets  by 
American  products." 

General  Grosvenor  criticizes  the  course  of  the  Administration 
in  the  Nicaraguan  dispute,  and  thinks  it  imperative  to  reaffirm  the 
Monroe  doctrine  in  terms  as  clear  as  were  used  at  the  time  of  the 
occupation  of  Mexican  territory  by  Maximilian.  We  quote  from 
his  contribution  as  follows  ; 

"The  proposition  of  England,  as  recently  announced  by  Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote,  that  England  will  arbitrate  the  question  of  her 
right  to  territory  which  she  admits  she  holds  by  doubtful  tenure, 
but  will  refuse  to  arbitrate  questions  in  regard  to  territory  which 
she  is  pleased  to  say  she  holds  by  indisputable  title,  is  a  simple 
repudiation  of  all  recognition  of  arbitration  whatever,  and  it  in- 
dicates the  hypocrisy  of  the  movement  by  which  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament  paraded  himself  across  the  ocean  and  came  to 
Congress  in  the  last  session  with  his  arms  full  of  petitions  in  favor 
of  an  international  system  of  arbitration.  We  have  lost  standing 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  the  course  we  have  already 
taken,  and  in  the  failures  already  manifested,  and  we  had  infi- 
nitely better  surrender  all  pretence  of  adherence  to  the  Monroe 
doctrine  and  abandon  the  American  Continent  to  the  ravages  of 
European  aggression  than  to  any  longer  pretend  to  uphold  it  and 
yet  be  guilty  of  the  failures  of  the  past  two  years. 

"Our  attitude  should  be  that  of  unflinching  and  unfaltering  de- 
votion to  the  principles  and  practises  of  this  Government  hitherto, 
and  in  so  doing  we  shall  not  bring  war  upon  the  United  States; 
but  we  shall  protect  ourselves  against  war  oy  securing  respectful 
recognition  of  our  national  purpose  by  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.   .   .   . 

"The  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the  Venezuelan 
question  should  be  that  of  determined  opposition  to  any  move- 
ment of  England,  the  result  of  which  would  impair  or  weaken 
our  ancient  declaration  of  support  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Our 
construction  of  the  scope  of  that  doctrine  should  be  proclaimed 
and  adhered  to.  Once  proclaimed,  a  faithful  adherence  to  and 
recognition  of  our  construction  by  the  nations  of  the  earth  should 
be  the  conditions  upon  which  alone  friendly  relations  with  us  can 
be  maintained." 


Defeat  of  Woman-Suffrage  in  South  Carolina. — The  propo- 
sition to  confer  the  suffrage  on  women  endowed  with  certain 
educational  and  property  qualifications,  which  had  been  made  in 
the  South  Carolina  constitutional  convention  and  warmly  ad- 
vocated as  the  best  possible  solution  of  the  problem  of  "negro 
domination,"  has  been  rejected  by  the  decisive  vote  of  121  to  26. 
Senator  Tillman,  whose  influence  is  very  great,  opposed  the 
proposition.  The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  says  that  the 
action  of  the  convention  can  not  be  regarded  as  an  "accurate  in- 
dication of  popular  sentiment  in  the  South."  Throughout  the 
proceedings,  it  continues,  "it  has  been  made  clearly  apparent 
that  the  delegates  have  submitted  in  advance  to  the  dictation  of 
a  few  leading  spirits  who  control  the  political  machinery  in  the 
State.  The  program  of  negro  disfranchisement  is  to  be  carried 
out  under  orders,  and  no  fair  and  free  discussion  of  the  question 
of  woman-suffrage  could  be  tolerated  under  such  circumstances." 
Outside  the  State  little  surprise  is  expressed  at  the  rejection  of 
the  proposition.  The  Philadelphia  Telegraph  says:  "No  one 
can  accuse  more  than  a  very  few  of  the  women  of  South  Carolina 
of  harboring  a  desire  to  vote.  The  politics  of  the  State  might 
perhaps  be  improved  if  they  did  ;  but  that  is  another  question. 
They  certainly  do  not  want  the  suffrage,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
the  men,  at  least  beyond  a  very  few,  do  not  wish  to  take  the  risk 
of  extending  the  electorate.  It  is  true  that  the  negroes  of  the 
South  were  enfranchised  without  consulting  them  about  it. 
There  was  no  thought  of  finding  out  whether  the  persons  who 
were  to  be  enfranchised  really  wished  to  vote  or  not,  such  as 
there  is  to-day,  when  woman-suffrage  is  seriously  spoken  of.  Yet 
the  men  of  South  Carolina  will  scarcely  rise  to  the  occasion  as 
patriots  and  liberators,  the  promoters  of  a  great  moral  idea,  which 
must  be  promoted  in  spite  of  everything." 
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TWO   SENSATIONAL    MURDER   TRIALS. 

HOLMES  and  Durrant,  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  crimi- 
nals this  country  has  produced,  were  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  last  week.  The  Holmes  trial,  in  Philadelphia, 
occupied  a  week,  and  was  full  of  surprises  and  strange  complica- 
tions. The  Durrant  trial,  in  San  Francisco,  lasted  several 
months,  and  resembled  the  Holmes  case  in  more  than  one  respect. 
Holmes  is  accused  of  many  murders,  but  he  was  tried  for  the 
murder  of  one  Pitezel,  and  no  evidence  except  such  as  bore 
directly  on  this  case  was  admitted  against  him.  Durrant  is  ac- 
cused of  two  murders,  but  he  was  tried  for  one,  and  will  have  to 
stand  another  trial  on  the  second  charge,  it  being  the  intention  of 
the  prosecuting  officer  to  bring  out  the  full  measure  of  his  guilt, 
owing  to  the  protestations  of  innocence  made  by  himself  and  his 
parents.  Holmes  made  no  defense  and  introduced  no  testimony  ; 
his  counsel  relied  on  the  supposed  weakness  of  the  prosecution's 
case.  The  verdict  is  generally  approved,  altho  some  lawj'ers 
express  doubt  in  the  technical  sufficiency  of  the  evidence.  We  re- 
p'oduce  editorials  containing  brief  summaries  of  the  two  cases 
a  i:l  comments  thereon. 

The  Holmes  Trial. — "The  Holmes  case  will  ever  stand  out  in 
the  criminal  annals  of  our  State  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  of 
trials.  We  can  recall  no  other  trial  for  murder  during  the  last 
half-century,  in  any  section  of  the  country,  that  approaches  it  in 
the  strange  complications  which  beset  the  vindication  of  justice, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  case  of  Professor  Webster,  of 
Harvard,  who  was  tried  and  executed  some  forty-five  years  ago 
for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman.   .    .   . 

"Two  vital  points  of  the  Commonwealth's  case  were  admitted 
by  the  defense.  First,  the  identity  of  the  body  as  that  of  Pitezel 
was  not  disputed;  and,  second,  it  was  admitted  that  Holmes  was 
present  at  some  time  after  the  death  of  Pitezel  and  himself  placed 
the  body  in  a  position  of  apparent  repose.  The  motive  of 
Holmes  to  murder  Pitezel  was  of  the  strongest  nature.  They  had 
been  partners  in  crime,  and  Pitezel  was  given  to  dissipation  and 
to  talking  thoughtlessly  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  He 
was,  therefore,  a  constant  menace  to  Holmes  in  his  general  crim- 
inal operations,  and  in  addition  to  these  strong  motives  for  the 
murder,  he  expected  to  profit,  and  did  profit,  to  the  extent  of 
thousands  of  dollars  from  the  money  fraudulently  obtained  from 
the  insurance  companj'.  The  motive  for  the  murder  was  thus 
clearly  presented. 

"Next  the  Commonwealth  proved  Holmes's  absence  from  his 
wife  on  the  day  the  murder  was  committed  ;  his  perturbed  condi- 
tion when  he  returned  to  his  room,  and  his  hasty  flight  with  his 
wife  in  an  early  night  train.  If  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  ended  at  this  point,  it  would  have  been  generally  accepted 
that  the  chain  of  evidence  was  incomplete,  but  every  movement 
and  utterance  of  Holmes  from  the  time  he  left  Philadelphia  im- 
mediately after  the  murder,  were  given  to  the  court  and  jury  with 
such  precision  as  to  defy  dispute  ;  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  they 
presented,  in  connection  with  the  other  facts  undisputed,  a  com- 
plete chain  of  testimony  that  defied  any  other  interpretation  than 
the  guilt  of  the  prisoner. 

"The  necessary  separation  of  Mrs.  Pitezel  from  her  daughter 
Alice  after  Alice  had  identified  the  body  of  her  father,  was  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  prosecution  built  an  impregnable 
structure  of  testimony  that  brought  the  case  clearlj'  within  the 
rules  of  the  law,  because  the  facts  forbade  every  other  hypothesis 
than  that  of  deliberate  murder.  The  case  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  thus  made  out  in  accord  with  the  highest  standard  of  circum- 
stantial evidence,  even  with  a  most  material  part  of  the  evidence 
of  the  Commonwealth  excluded,  and  the  conviction  of  Holmes  is 
reasonably  certain  to  stand  the  severest  test  of  further  judicial 
inquiry." — The   7/nics,   PJiiladelphia. 

The  Durrant  Case. — "The  bodies  of  two  young  women  were 
found  in  the  Emanuel  Baptist  Church,  in  San  Francisco,  in  April 
last.  They  were  both  estimable,  modest  young  ladies,  members 
of  the  church  and  interested  in  church  work.  Theodore  Durrant, 
a  medical  student,  was  also  active  in  many  departments  of  the 
same  work,  (ho  the  real  object  of  his  interest  seems  to  have  been 
the  young  women  of  the  church  rather  than  its  spiritual  concerns. 
He  was  the  wolf  in  the  sheep-fold,  but  his  real  nature  was  so  self- 


controlled  and  disguised  that  no  one  suspected  his  true  character 
imtil  Blanche  Lamont  disappeared  on  April  3.  Durrant  is  the 
last  man  who  was  seen  with  her,  but  he  denied  all  knowledge  of 
her  whereabouts  and  was  assiduous  in  insinuating  his  suspicion 
that  she  had  been  lured  into  some  evil  resort,  and  that  hers  was 
but  the  familiar  case  of  the  young  girl  who  drops  out  of  the  life 
that  once  knew  her  into  the  obscurity  of  a  life  of  sin. 

"This  insult  to  the  memory  of  his  victim,  whose  nude  body 
was  even  then  lying  stark  and  cold  in  the  belfry  of  the  church, 
where  he  had  placed  it,  with  what  designs  for  its  ultimate  dis- 
position is  not  known,  directed  suspicion  toward  Durrant  himself, 
and  when  on  April  13  the  dead  body  of  another  young  girl  was 
found  in  Emanuel  Church  Durrant  was  arrested,  the  church 
belfry  searched,  Blanche  Lamont's  body  discovered  there,  and 
Durrant  put  on  trial  for  her  murder.  In  the  three  months  and 
a  half  through  which  the  trial  of  this  case  has  'oeen  stretched  out 
no  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  allied  case  of  Minnie  Williams, 
tho  it  is  believed  that  the  two  girls  who  were  killed  in  the  same 
sanctuary  at  an  interval  of  only  ten  days  were  murdered  by  the 
same  person  and  from  the  same  motive — brutal  and  ungovernable 
lust.   .  .   . 

"His  callousness  during  the  trial  is  scarcely  less  marked  than 
that  of  Holmes.  His  parents,  however,  still  stand  by  him,  while 
Holmes  is  to  all  appearances  friendless.  They  are  alike,  how- 
ever, in  their  insensibility,  freedom  from  remorse,  and  great 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind  when  confronted  with  the  evi- 
dence of  their  guilt.  The  doctrine  of  some  theorists  that  all 
murderers  are  insane  has  this  to  support  it:  that  cold-blooded 
murderers  usually  show  a  lack  of  moral  sense,  an  incapacity  to 
appreciate  the  heinousness  of  their  crime,  and  tho  they  may 
shrink  from  and  fear  the  gallows  and  .suffer  total  collapse  under  a 
verdict  of  guilty,  their  self-conceit  and  love  of  notoriety  sustain 
them  while  there  is  yet  the  possibility  of  acquittal,  and  even  en- 
able them  to  enjoy  the  trial  in  which  thej'  are  the  center  of  in- 
terest. 

"While  there  may  be  some  question  of  the  entire  responsibility 
of  such  men,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  good  and  safety  of  society 
require  that  they  shall  be  hanged  when  their  guilt  is  proved. 
Their  death  is  necessary  as  a  warning  to  and  possible  restraint 
upon  less  resolute  perverts,  and  is  the  only  certain  way  to  limit 
their  victims  to  those  who  fall  before  their  cruel  craft  and  mur- 
derous propensities  are  known." —  The  Press,  Philadelphia. 

A  Popular  Verdict. — "The  Holmes  verdict  is  certainly  a  'pop- 
ular' one.     There  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  man's  guilt. 

"The  belief  is  universal  that  he  killed  Pitezel;  that  he  killed 
the  Pitezel  children  ;  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  depraved  crimi- 
nals of  an  age  that  seems  to  be  prolific  in  men  dangerous  to  soci- 
ety's welfare  ;  that  had  he  the  traditional  nine  lives  of  a  cat  his 
crimes  would  call  for  the  forfeiture  of  them  all  were  he  to  legally 
expiate  his  numerous  infamous  deeds. 

"Nevertheless  his  conviction  was  by  no  means  certain. 

"The  prosecution  was  singularly  weak  in  direct  evidence  of  the 
crime  charged,  and  a  brilliant  defense  by  cunning  lawyers  might 
have  made  a  stubborn  and  effective  stand  against  the  Common- 
wealth's purely  circumstantial  evidence. 

"Justice  has  undoubtedly  been  done  to  this  criminal,  but  his 
conviction  is  a  double  cause  of  congratulation  when  one  considers, 
from  a  purely  legal  standpoint,  the  essential  weakness  of  the 
Commonwealth's  case  owing  to  the  kind  of  evidence  on  which  the 
prosecution  had  to  rely." — The  Herald,  New  York. 

A  Bad  Time  for  Murderers. — "The  convictions  of  Holmes  and 
Durrant  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  a  bad  time  for  murderers. 

"Twenty  years  ago  it  was  the  boast  of  the  criminal  classes  that 
'hanging  for  murder  is  played  out,'  and  the  boast  was  justified. 
By  an  abuse  of  the  plea  of  insanity  and  by  virtue  of  a  certain 
sentimental  ism  that  then  prevailed,  the  slayers  of  men  were  per- 
mitted to  escape  either  with  no  punishment  at  all  or  with  slighter 
terms  of  imprisonment  than  we  give  to  comparatively  minor  of- 
fenders. There  are  men  conspicuous  to-day  in  politics  or  busi- 
ness who  would  have  been  executed  for  their  homicides  if  their 
offenses  had  been  committed  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

"A  great  change  for  tlie  better  has  occurred.  The  '  insanity' 
plea  must  now  be  supported  by  trustworthy  medical  testimony 
before  a  jury  will  accept  it  as  an  excuse  for  the  apparently  delib- 
erate killing  of  a  human  being.  The  sentimentalism  that  for- 
merly biased  judgnhent  is  no  longer  dominant.  Courts,  juries, 
and  the  public  have  come  to  hold  men  of  homicidal  mind  to  a 
much  more  rigid  accountability  than  they  did  twenty  years  ago, 
and  the  change  is  a  great  gain." — The  World,  New  York. 
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JOHM  G.   WOOLLEY. 


PROHIBITION    AND   THE    CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR   SOCIETY. 

TROUBLE  has  been  brewing  for  some  time  in  the  leading 
circles  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  the  Society's  proper  attitude  toward  prohibi- 
tion. Recently,  John  G.  Woolley,  a  noted  temperance  and  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  orator,  has  openly  denounced  the  policy  of  Dr. 

Clark,  the  head  of 
the  Christian  En- 
deavorers,  a  n  d 
called  upon  tlie 
rank  and  file  to 
repudiate  it.  Mr. 
Woolley  brings 
several  charges 
against  Dr.  Clark, 
but  the  most  im- 
portantof  all  seems 
to  be  that  the  latter 
has  been  advising 
Christian  Endeav- 
orers  to  preserve 
their  party  affilia- 
tions and  try  to  re- 
form the  various 
parties  from  within 
along  temperance 
and  prohibition 
lines.  Mr.  Woolley 
insists  that  the  So- 
ciety is  essentially 
a  Prohibition  soci- 
ety and  "ready  to 
march  out  of  dirty  politics. "  Dr.  Clark's  statement,  made  in  a 
late  speech,  that  Christian  Endeavor  is  merely  "an  influence,"  is 
denounced  by  Mr.  Woolley  as  a  libel  and  insult  uttered  in  fear  of 
party  politics.  The  controversy  between  these  two  leaders  has 
been  carried  on  in  1  he  Voice,  the  New  York  prohibition  organ, 
but  many  religious  and  secular  journals  have  reprinted  the  state- 
ments from  The  Voice  and  commented  upon  the  issue  presented. 
Expressing  editorially  its  view  of  the  matter.   The  Voice  says: 

"Why  should  the  church,  or  the  pulpit,  or  a  religious  society  be 
drawn,  it  is  asked,  into  partizan  politics?  We  answer  that,  ordi- 
narily, it  ought  not  to  be.  The  tariff  question  and  the  currency 
question  involve  moral  principles,  as  all  questions  concerning 
matters  of  justice  and  honesty  must;  yet  no  one  is  demanding 
that  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies,  or  the  Y.  M.  C.  associa- 
tions, or  the  pulpit  in  general  enter  into  a  partizan  contest  for  free 
trade  or  free  silver,  for  protection  or  a  gold  basis.  Why,  then, 
should  it  be  demanded  that  the  pulpit  and  religious  societies  make 
a  partizan  fight  for  Prohibition?  The  question  is  a  fair  one  and 
we  think  it  can  be  fairly  answered. 

"If  the  church  and  the  Christian  Endeavorers  had  discerned 
and  declared,  over  and  over  again,  with  the  utmost  emphasis, 
that  a  protective  tariff,  for  instance,  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God,  subversive  of  morality,  at  war  with  religion,  and  a  nurse  of 
vice  and  corruption,  then  the  logic  of  that  utterance  and  the  law 
of  consistency  would  require  that  the  churches  and  the  societies 
give  their  positive  support  to  the  political  ])arty  (or  parties) 
openly  making  war  upon  protection.  The  church  can  not,  with- 
out laying  itself  open  to  the  charge  of  moral  cowardice,  take  the 
one  position,  and  refuse  to  take  the  other.  Now,  it  has  said  no 
such  thing  concerning  the  tariff.  It  has  made  no  declaration  of 
that  sort  concerning  the  currency  question.  The  church  has  not 
reached  any  conclusion  as  to  the  moral  princij)les  involved  in 
those  issues.  P.ut  it  has  reached  such  a  conclusion,  and  made 
such  a  declaration,  <jn  the  subject  of  the  licpior  tradic.  Most  of 
the  churches,  ami  most  of  the  church  societies,  have  declared  in 
the  most  emphatic  and  uncompromising  language  that  the  liquor 
traffic  is  a  monster  of  inifpiity,  at  war  with  God  and  man,  with 
the  church  and  the  state  ami  the  heme  ;  and,  having  reached  that 


conclusion,  consistency  requires  that  they  squarely  and  openly 
and  vigorously  support  a  party  (or  parties)  that  make  determined 
war  upon  the  liquor  traffic.  The  church  has  either  gone  too  far 
or  not  far  enough.  It  should  make  no  declaration  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  it  makes  none  on  the  currency  question,  or  it  should  stand 
by  the  declaration  it  has  made,  f!0  matter  -what  betide.  If  there 
is  doubt  and  tmcertainty  as  to  the  immorality  of  the  saloon,  then 
the  church  should  not  have  said  what  it  has  said.  If  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  then  the  church  is  pledged  to  assist  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  immorality,  and  to  stand  by  the  political  party  that 
is  striving  to  effect  the  destruction.  .  .  . 
"The  question  to  be  decided  between  Woolley  and  Clark  is  not. 
Which  is  advocating  the  more  politic  and  expedient  course?  but. 
On  which  side  lies  the  path  of  absolute,  undeviating  loyalty  to 
the  truth  of  God?" 

The  press  generally,  and  particularly  the  Republican  news- 
papers, would  seem  to  side  with  Dr.  Clark.  Mr.  Woolley  is 
represented  by  them  as  attempting  to  "turn  Christian  Endeavor 
into  an  annex  to  the  Prohibition  Party."  We  give  some  of  these 
comments  below  : 

"The  stand  taken  by  the  society  for  Christian  citizenship  is  a 
good  one,  but  it  will  take  the  whole  body  of  Endeavors  into  one 
political  party  only  when  all  the  goodness  and  honesty  and 
])atriotism  is  there  consolidated.  Men  may  be  Christian  citizens 
in  the  Republican  or  Democratic  Party  as  truly  as  they  can  in  the 
Prohibition  or  Populistic.  If  the  party  of  the  Christian  citizen 
puts  in  nomination  men  or  favors  measures  which  that  citizen 
does  not  believe  in  his  protest  as  a  member  of  the  party  is  much 
more  effective  than  it  would  be  were  he  in  opposition.  The  ends 
sought  by  the  society  can  much  better  be  reached  if  partizanship 
be  left  out  of  its  workings. " —  The  Express,  Portlatid. 

"The  chief  fact  in  the  matter  is  simply  this  :  In  Mr.  "Woolley  s 
Boston  address  were  some  sentences  that  Dr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Baer 
and  Mr.  Shaw  all  considered  as  partizan  in  their  character  and 
designed  to  advance  the  third  party  as  an  organization.  To  this 
part  of  the  address  they  objected.  They  would  have  objected 
still  more  strenuously  to  a  Republican,  a  Democratic,  or  Populist 
speech.  The  platforms  of  the  international  conventions  have 
never  been  used  for  partizan  purposes,  and  it  is  obvious  that  they 
can  not  be.  Any  such  use  of  them  would  discredit  the  conven- 
tions and  make  further  good-citizenship  work  iinpossible.  Hence 
the  objections  of  the  president  and  secretary  and  treasurer  to 
portions  of  this  speech,  tho  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  are  all 
Prohibitionists — whether  third-party  Prohibitionists  or  not — and 
anti-saloon  men  of  the  most  pronounced  character.  .  .  Mr. 
Woolley 's  charges  of  cowardice,  time-serving,  and  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  United  Society  is  in  league  with  'dirty  politics,' 
will  scarcely  produce  their  desired  effect. "~  Z/zt'  Golden  Rule 
{Relig. ) ,  liosioji. 

"The  verdict  of  any  fair-minded  man  must  be  that  President 
Clark  and  those  who  stand  with  him  are  wiser  than  this  man,  as 
construction  is  always  wiser  than  destruction.  It  is  probably  true 
that  this  plank  in  the  P)Oston  platform  well  represents  the  temper 
of  the  society  : 

"'Christian  Endeavor  stands  always  and  everywhere  for  Chris- 
tian citizenship.  It  is  forever  opposed  to  the  saloon,  the  gam- 
bling-den, the  brothel,  and  every  like  iniquity.  It  stands  for 
temperance,  for  law,  for  order,  and  Salibath-keeping,  for  a  pure 
political  atmosphere;  in  a  word,  for  righteousness.  And  this  it 
does,  not  by  allying  itself  with  a  political  party,  but  by  attempt- 
ing, through  the  (piick  conscience  of  its  individual  members,  to 
permeate  and  influence  all  parties  and  all  communities. ' 

"Those  wiio  have  followed  the  remarkable  career  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Clark  in  calling  forth  and  developing  this  inijiortani  society,  and 
so  launching  a  mighty  force  in  behalf  of  Christian  citizenship,  are 
hardly  likely  to  be  shaken  by  the  intemperate  assaults  of  Mr. 
Woolley.  He  lacks  one  of  the  indispensable  qualities  of  leader- 
ship— self-control  — as  well  as  several  others  which  go  to  make  the 
Christian  and  the  gentleman." — The  Republican,  Springfield. 

"Mr.  Woolley 's  rather  insidious  attempt  to  snare  the  officers 
and  to  drag  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  bodily  into  the  camp  of  the  Pro- 
hibition Party,  was  very  indiscreet,  if  not  impudent.  " — The  Spy, 
Worcester. 

"Mr.  Woolley  said  some  very  severe  things  about  the  head  of 
the  Christian   lMuleavi>r  movement,   but  they  were  not  half   as 
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conclusive  or  convincing,  altho  made  in  a  much  more  excited  tone 
of  voice,  as  the  remarks  which  followed  by  the  president  and 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  that  organization.  Mr.  Woolley  is  a 
brilliant  man,  but  he  has  a  most  remarkable  faculty  for  getting 
the  worst  of  it  in  controversies  of  that  kind." — 'I he  Joiir7ial, 
Minneapolis. 

"Mr.  Woolley  appears  now  to  think  himself  capable  of  absorb- 
ing the  Christian  Endeavor  movement  into  the  political  Prohibi- 
tion Party,  and  calls  on  its  members  to  organize  and  'inter- 
society.'  under  his  lead,  to  stand  for  political  prohibition,  and 
hold  side  meetings  wherever  young  peo])le's  societies  gather. 
We  do  not  anticipate  any  .serious  injury  to  the  Christian  En- 
deavor movement  from  this  ill-advised  attempt.  Christian  En- 
deavorers  are  enthusiastic  believers  in  temperance  and  foes  of  the 
saloon.  Some  vote  with  the  third  party,  among  them  Secretary 
Baer  and  Treasurer  Shaw,  as  they  have  publicly  stated.  Others 
believe  they  can  accomplish  more  for  temperance  by  voting  with 
other  parties.  But  the  eifort  to  divide  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  by  organizing  a  political  party  within  it,  led  by  a  man 
who  coarsely  attacks  its  honored  and  beloved  President,  has  noth- 
ing to  commend  itself." — 1  he  Congregaiionalist  {Rei.) ,  Boston. 


THE  TEXAS    LYNCHING:    SLOW    TORTURE 

AGAIN. 

SOME  months  ago  a  negro  charged  with  rape  was  burned  alive 
by  a  lynching  mob  in  Texas.  Three  or  four  weeks  ago  a 
horrible  case  of  death  by  mutilation  and  slow  torture  at  the  hands 
of  a  Tennessee  mob  provoked  a  good  deal  of  indignant  comment 
in  the  press,  and  an  earnest  discussion  was  started  in  regard  to 
the  means  of  preventing  further  outrages  of  the  same  kind. 
Last  week  this  discussion  was  interrupted  and  the  country  startled 
by  another  report  of  horrible  cruelty  on  the  part  of  lynchers.  At 
Tyler.  Texas,  a  negro  was  burned  at  the  stake  for  rape  and  mur- 
der. The  details  as  published  are  revolting  in  the  extreme. 
Thousands,  including  women  and  children,  are  said  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  execution.  The  flames  were  repeatedly  put  out  and 
relighted^to  prolong  the  agony  of  the  victim,  and  the  correspond- 
ents state  that  "from  the  time  the  first  match  was  applied  until 
death  came  was  exactly  fifty  minutes." 

Governor  Culberson  is  said  to  be  determined  to  secure  the 
punishment  of  the  leaders  of  the  mob,  and  the  act  is  generally 
condemned  in  the  Texas  press.  A  few  days  before  the  Texas 
case,  an  attempt  was  made  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  to  lynch  a  murderer, 
but  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  successfully  repelled  the  mob's 
attack  upon  the  jail  and  killed  two  of  its  members.  Within 
a  few  hours  of  this  collision,  several  militia  companies,  dispatched 
by  Governor  McKinley,  arrived  on  the  scene  and  dispersed  the 
rioters  who  threatened  to  lynch  the  officials  as  well  as  the  crimi- 
nal under  their  protection. 

We  append  comments  on  both  cases: 

"The  horrible  deed  of  the  mob  at  Tyler,  Texas,  in  burning  to 
death  a  negro  accused  of  perpetrating  an  atrocious  crime,  is  un- 
fortunately not  without  precedent  in  that  State.  A  few  years 
ago  in  another  Texas  town  a  negro  criminal  was  burned  alive. 
A  community  which,  catching  a  ruffian  red-handed,  strings  him 
up  to  the  nearest  tree,  may  be  inspired  to  perpetrate  a  lawless  act 
by  a  sentiment  of  righteous  indignation.  A  community  that 
gloats  over  the  spectacle  of  a  man  perishing  at  the  stake  is  simply 
brutal,  barbarous,  and  on  a  level  with  the  red  Indians  who  tor- 
tured their  captives  to  death.  Lynching  brutalizes  whole  com- 
munities to  a  point  that  makes  them  willing  and  eager  not  alone 
to  slay  but  to  torture." — The  Transcript,  Boston. 

"We  must  have  an  end  of  this  crime  of  lynching  which  has 
brought  disgrace  upon  some  States  of  the  Union.  The  lynching 
of  colored  people  in  the  South  occurs  so  frequently  that  a  man 
who  keeps  account  of  it  has  a  record  of  between  one  and  two 
hundred  cases  for  the  ten  months  of  this  year.  It  is  a  blot  upon 
American  history.  Where  was  there  ever  anything  more  in- 
human, more  shocking,  or  more  atrocious  than  the  case  of  negro 
lynching  in  Texas,  reported  in  yesterday's  Sun  in  our  dispatch 


from  Fort  Worth?  Had  Governor  Culberson  been  such  a  one  as 
Governor  McKinley,  the  State  would  surely  have  been  saved 
from  an  infamy,  the  news  of  which  has  already  been  spread  over 
the  world.  Were  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  or  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana  such  an  one  as  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  the  records  of 
these  States  would  be  less  blotched  than  they  are  this  year  by  the 
crimes  of  lynchers.  Give  us  a  governor  faithful  to  the  laws  like 
McKinley,  regardless  of  politics,  rather  than  one  through  whose 
negligence  dishonor  is  brought  upon  his  office,  upon  the  courts  of 
law,  and  upon  our  country." — The  Sitn,  JSJew  York. 

"A  Northern  lynching  is  not  an  unheard-of  event,  but  there  are 
several  marked  differences  between  the  lawless  attempts  to  set  at 
naught  the  judicial  branch  of  our  constitutional  government,  as 
shown  north  and  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Such  at- 
tempts made  in  a  Northern  State  are  rare  and  always  meet  with 
legal,  if  not  popular,  resistance.  In  the  second  place  they  are 
generally  resisted  successfully,  at  whatever  hazard  of  life,  and 
lawful  authority  is  sustained.  .  .  .  On  the  contrary,  the  Southern 
lynching,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  succeeds.  It  is  claimed  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  best  and  most  orderly  class  of  citizens,  in- 
stead of  the  worst.  There  is  rarely  more  than  a  pretense  of  re- 
sistance, and  public  sentiment  is  largely  on  the  side  of  the  lawless 
and  murderous  acts.  Another  difference  is  found  in  the  more 
barbarous  manner  of  dealing  with  the  doomed  victim,  torture 
being  by  no  means  unvtsual  with  a  frenzied  mob  of  self-constituted 
murderers  in  the  Southern  States." — The  Times,  Rochester. 

"It  was  not  long  since  that  the  State  of  Texas  distinguished 
herself  by  banishing  prize-fights  as  brutal  and  barbarous  exhibi- 
tions that  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  civilized  community.  It 
was  a  wise  and  edifying  step  for  Texas  to  take,  and  yet  the  burn- 
ing of  a  negro  murderer  at  the  stake  in  Tyler,  all  the  inhabitants 
looking  on,  was  a  far  more  brutal  and  barbarous  performance, 
and  will  do  more  to  injure  the  fame  of  Texas  than  any  number  of 
prize-fights.  Not  even  the  most  outrageous  crime  justifies  such 
a  proceeding  under agovernment  of  law." — The  Herald,  Boston. 

"Not  one  word  can  be  said  in  defense  of  the  Texas  mob  that 
tortured  the  negro  brute  to  death  by  fifty-minutes'  burning  at 
Tyler,  in  that  State,  on  Tuesday.  The  crime  of  the  negro  crazed 
the  people — aroused  all  the  savageness  and  fierce  hunger  for 
retribution — with  the  fearful  result  that  followed.  This  is  no 
defense,  but  simply  an  explanation.  The  people  were  crazy. 
The  crime  made  them  so.  Yet  it  is  no  defense  for  the  mob. 
Speedy  and  summary  vengeance  in  death,  regardless  of  the  forms 
of  law,  might  be  looked  for.  The  torturing  and  burning  was  a 
blistering  disgrace.  It  recalls  the  savageness  of  the  American 
Indian,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  Christianity  and  civili- 
zation in  their  crudest  states." — T he  Post,  Pittsburg. 

"If  people  are  to  be  permitted  to  override  the  law  at  their 
pleasure,  organize  mobs,  and  burn  criminals  at  the  stake,  there 
is  no  telling  where  such  lawlessness  will  stop.  Mobs  are  not  cool 
and  clear-headed  enough  to  decide  questions  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence. They  may  make  mistakes.  Nor  will  they  confine  them- 
selves to  one  class  of  cases.  Obnoxious  and  friendless  persons 
will  always  be  in  danger  in  communities  where  lynch  law  pre- 
vails. Such  barbarous  deeds  give  a  State  a  bad  name  all  over  the 
world,  and  keep  back  capital,  enterprise,  and  immigration.  It 
will  take  many  years  of  good  conduct  to  blot  out  the  Tyler  affair. " 
—  The  Constitution,  Atlanta. 

"The  disposition  of  the  negro  who  so  fiendishly  assaulted  and 
murdered  Mrs.  Bell  near  Tyler  will  be  a  morsel  for  some  of  our 
Northern  newspapers  to  chew  on  for  a  spell,  and  none  need  forget 
that  they  will  chew.  Of  course  negroes  are  hanged  or  burned 
everywhere  for  such  crimes,  and  always  will  be,  but  this  Tyler 
incident  will  serve  as  the  text  for  all  the  newspaper  editorials  and 
sermons  and  lectures  and  speeches.  These  writers  and  speakers 
have  been  slandering  the  South  for  years  on  account  of  this  mode 
of  meting  out  justice  to  rape  fiends,  and  still  the  practise  goes  on. 
It  is  an  unwritten  law  everywhere  the  negro  moves  and  has  his 
being  that  when  he  assaults  a  white  woman  he  shall  die.  The 
mode  of  execution  is  generally  determined  by  the  heinousness  of 
the  crime,  and  the  time  allowed  him  to  live  is  but  little  longer 
than  it  takes  to  catch  him  ;  but  the  execution  as  surely  follows  the 
catching  as  the  howls'of  the  aforesaid  writers  and  speakers  follow 
the  lynching.  " — The  Times,    IVaco. 


Every    time  there  is    a   Republican  nomination    for  the  Presidency  Mr. 
Sherman  tragically  exclaims:    '"  Sold  again  !  "—Tlie  Record,  Chicago. 
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SHOULD   THE    BANKERS   ASSIST    THE 
TREASURY? 

COOPERATION  of  the  bankers  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  maintaining  the  gold  reserve  was  officially  recom- 
mended by  the  Bankers'  Convention  at  Atlanta,  but  the  propriety 
of  this  policy  is  seriously  questioned  in  some  leading  financial 
organs.  The  New  \ox\i  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  has  stead- 
ily urged  such  cooperation,  is  gratified  by  the  Atlanta  resolution 
for  a  committee  to  confer  with  Secretary  Carlisle,  and  expresses 
itself  as  follows : 

"The  Treasury  certainly  has  reason  to  desire  the  cooperation 
of  the  banks  in  the  maintenance  of  its  gold  reserve.  The  lan- 
guage of  Secretary  Foster,  in  his  annual  report  of  December, 
1S92.  proves  that  the  payment  of  clearing-house  balances  in  gold 
was  curtailed  deliberately  in  the  hope  that  the  gold  reserve  would 
be  increased  thereby,  but  the  result  was  the  withholding  of  gold 
from  the  Treasury  by  the  banks,  with  results  of  a  very  serious 
character  to  the  Government.  A  government  with  a  large 
amount  of  promissory  notes  outstanding,  which  is  investing 
largely  in  pig  silver,  and  finds  its  gold  revenue  cutoff,  is  certainly 
in  an  awkward  position  ;  and  while  the  borrowing  of  gold  is 
forced  upon  it,  it  it  not  surprising  that  this  measure  should  afford 
only  a  partial  remedy. 

"The  banks  ought  also  by  this  time  to  have  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  importance  of  cooperating  with  the  Treasury.  If  any  of  their 
managers  ever  imagined  that  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
monetary  standard  was  of  concern  only  to  the  Government,  the 
long  list  of  bank  suspensions  in  1S93  and  the  devices  resorted  to 
by  banks  to  accommodate  their  customers  and  keep  their  heads 
above  water  should  be  a  sufficient  demonstration  that  the  banks 
are  vitally  interested  in  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment's notes  and  averting  all  apprehensions  of  the  substitution  of 
a  cheaper  monetary  unit  than  the  one  now  in  use.  There  should 
be,  then,  from  both  sides  a  cordial  response  to  the  efforts  initiated 
at  the  Bankers'  Convention  in  Atlanta  to  bring  about  that  har- 
mony of  action  which  a  real  community  of  interests  dictates." 

On  the  other  hand,  R/iodes' s  Journal  oj  Banking  is  among 
those  who  believe  the  policy  of  cooperation  inexpedient  and  short- 
sighted. It  says  that  banks  can  not  direct  the  movement  of  the 
public  in  the  handling  of  money,  and  that  they  can  not  undertake 
to  pay  gold  to  the  Treasury,  either  in  settlement  of  duties  or 
otherwise,  when  the  public  does  not  use  gold  in  making  pay- 
ments. The  enlargement  of  our  paper  currency  is  responsible 
for  the  great  anxiety  to  keep  gold  in  bank-vaults.  We  quote  from 
an  editorial  in  the  magazine  in  question  : 

"What  influenced  the  minds  of  the  general  public  to  cease  pay- 
ing gold  into  the  banks?  It  was  the  gradual  enlightenment  that 
occurred  as  to  the  extent  the  Government  was  straining  the  re- 
sources it  possessed  for  maintaining  gold  payments.  The  Treas- 
ury notes  of  1890  were  seen  to  be  a  constant  and  steady  drain  on 
the  gold  reserve.  The  falling  off  of  revenues  in  proportion  to  the 
expenditures  of  the  Government  enhanced  and  strengthened  this 
view.  The  gold  reserve  was  depleted  just  at  a  time  when  a  new 
administration  of  whose  financial  policy  the  public  were  as  yet 
ignorant  had  taken  hold  of  the  management  of  the  finances. 
Rumors  sprang  up  that  silver  would  be  relied  on  to  redeem 
obligations  of  the  United  States  if  gold  failed,  and  the  financial 
panic  and  ensuing  depression  of  1S93  were  the  conscciuences. 

"In  all  this  the  banks  had  merely  to  go  with  the  current.  They 
could  not  go  against  it.  To  expect  them  to  jeopardize  the  inter- 
ests of  their  depositors  and  stockholders  by  undertaking  the 
gigantic  task  of  sustaining  the  Government  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  unwise  legislation,  was  to  expect  too  much.  Those  who 
blame  the  banks  ff)r  not  jiaying  out  their  gold  reserves  do  not 
understand  the  situation.  If  they  had  done  so  gold  would  have 
been  exported  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  it  has  been.  The 
strong  reserve  in  gold  which  the  banks  of  the  country  have  accu- 
mulated has  done  as  much  to  sustain  the  general  credit  of  the 
business  world  as  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  reserve  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  If  the  banks  had  pursued  the  policy 
jjointcd  out  by  those  who  censure  them,  the  condition  of  the 
Treasury  would  have  been  masked  as  long  as  the  banks  had  gold 
to  give.     As  soon  as  the  banks  had  paid  out  all  their  gold  the 


Government  would  have  had  to  resort  at  a  later  date  to  the  same 
methods  to  procure  gold  that  it  luckily  resorted  to  earlier,  with 
far  less  hope  of  procuring  it  at  as  advantageous  rates.  With  the 
banks  and  the  country  entirely  exhausted  of  gold  the  Treasury 
would  have  had  to  draw  all  its  gold  from  abroad  and  at  a  much 
greater  expense. 

"In  other  words,  the  action  of  the  banks  of  the  country  in  re- 
taining as  much  gold  as  possible  in  their  vaults  is  wise  and  con- 
servative. It  is  the  only  way  that  a  stock  can  be  maintained  in 
the  country,  which  gives  the  Treasury  a  basis  for  the  negotiation 
of  its  bonds  at  reasonable  prices. 

"Those  who  take  the  view  that  the  banks  should  pay  their  gold 
into  the  Treasury  and  thus  render  it  unnecessary  for  the  latter  to 
issue  bonds  are  very  short-sighted.  It  is  the  Government  and 
not  the  banks  that  is  responsible  for  the  dangerous  ease  with 
which  gold  can  be  taken  for  export,  and  for  the  evils  in  our  cur- 
renc)'  system  of  which  this  tendency  to  exportation  is  only  a 
symptom." 


WHY   THE    SOUTH    WANTS    FREE    SILVER. 

ANTI-SILVER  men  would  challenge  the  claim  that  "the 
South"  is  a  unit  for  free  silver,  and  there  are  certainly  a 
number  of  important  newspapers  in  the  South  which  not  only 
oppose  the  free-coinage  movement,  but  which  assert  that  the 
financial  ideas  described  by  the  term  "sound  money"  have  been 
steadily  gaining  ground  among  the  business  men  and  farmers  of 
that  section.  Senator  John  T.  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  one  of  the 
Southern  Democratic  leaders,  assumes,  however,  that  the  South 
is  still  "solid"  with  respect  to  free  silver,  and  in  7/ie  Arena 
(November)  he  attempts  to  give  some  reasons  for  this  attitude 
of  the  South.  He  briefly  states  his  view  in  the  opening  paragraph 
of  his  article,  and  then  proceeds  to  defend  it  by  an  elaborate 
argument.     We  quote  him  as  follows  : 

"The  interest  of  the  vSouth  in  silver  money  relates  chiefly  to 
two  facts :  First,  that  it  is  supplied  to  the  world  only  through  the 
slow  and  laborious  toil  of  the  miner,  and  its  steady  production 
prevents  the  inflations  and  depressions  of  values  and  prices  that 
are  so  easily  within  the  control  of  money  that  is  based  on  credit, 
and  constantly  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  those  speculations 
that  beset  the  world  with  financial  gambling.  Second,  that  it 
furnishes  to  labor  the  only  safe  and  convenient  measure  for  the 
value  of  a  day's  work  performed  by  human  hands. 

"'The  South, '  as  we  designate  the  Southern  States,  has  a  great 
natural  monopoly  of  cotton  and  yellow  pine,  and  is  the  active 
rival  of  all  other  countries  in  the  production  of  coal  and  iron.  In 
these  elements  of  industrial  and  commercial  power  the  South  has 
no  rival  whose  competition  is  really  dangerous.   .   .   . 

"These  great  factors  in  all  progressive  civilization  are  incapa- 
ble of  full  development  and  perfect  use  in  any  country  by  any 
other  n>eans  than  individual  human  hand-labor.  The  South 
must  always  be  a  great  field  for  such  toilers.  In  this  fact  we 
miist  also  discern  the  close  relation  between  mining  for  the  prec- 
ious metals,  and  the  bringing  into  commercial  usefulness  of  the 
great  leading  industries  of  the  South.  They  are,  alike,  the  fruits 
of  individual  !abor.  But  there  is  something  more  than  a  close 
relationship  between  these  industries,  growing  out  of  the  simi- 
larity of  the  labor  employed  in  them.  There  is  a  mutual  depend- 
ence that  makes  them  essential  to  each  other.  Without  the  free 
use  of  silver  money,  with  full  legal-tender  power,  our  strength 
will  be  wasted  in  the  efl'ort  to  develop  our  leading  industries." 

Under  present  financial  laws  the  South  is  practically  at  the 
mercy  of  Eastern  financiers,  continues  Senator  Morgan.  Its  de- 
velopment is  hampered  and  its  industries  almost  paralyzed.  We 
quote  again  : 

"The  invested  capital  of  the  South  is  almost  exclusively  in  real 
estate.  The  banking  laws  of  the  United  States  forbid  the  use  of 
any  of  such  ])roperty  as  a  basis  of  bank  loans  to  the  people.  The 
only  security  that  the  national  banks  are  permitted  to  take  for 
loans,  besides  the  personal  credit  of  those  whose  paper  they  may 
discount,  is  bonds,  stocks,  and  liens,  in  the  nature  of  chattel 
mortgages,  such  as  bills  of  lading  on  exporteil  crops  and  other 
productions.     The  whole  advantage  of  our  national  banking  sys- 
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tem,  which  rests  alone  on  the  taxation  of  the  people,  is  thus  given 
by  law  to  those  engaged  in  merchandise  and  commerce  and  to 
those  who  speculate  upon  the  annual  crops  and  productions  of  the 
industrial  people.  The  great  mass  of  Southern  wealth  is  ren- 
dered useless,  under  our  laws,  as  a  basis  for  financial  credit,  and 
the  crops  are  resorted  to  and  are  virtually  mortgaged  to  the  com- 
mercial classes  even  before  they  are  produced.  This  is  true  as  to 
eighty  per  cent. ,  at  least,  of  all  the  productions  of  the  South  that 
enter  into  commerce.    .   .    . 

"Not  only  are  we  excluded  from  using  the  only  real  capital  we 
have — our  lands — as  a  basis  of  credit  in  the  national  banks  which 
rest  for  their  foundation  alone  upon  the  ta.x-paying  power  of  the 
people,  but  we  are  forbidden  to  use  the  rightful  power  of  the 
States  to  establish  banks  of  issue,  and  thus  to  give  our  people 
some  rightful  use  of  their  own  credit,  wliich  would  be  safely 
based  upon  actual  coin  in  the  vaults  of  their  local  banks. " 

The  arguments  ordinarily  advanced  against  State  banks  the 
Senator  deems  unworthy  of  discussion  and  dismisses  as  being 
insults  added  to  injury.  Taking  up  the  question  of  the  present 
money  supply  in  the  South,  he  says: 

"The  supply  of  money  that  reaches  the  producers  and  the 
laborers  in  the  South  and  the  West,  under  our  financial  system, 
is  exceedingly  meager.  In  actual  circulation,  it  will  not  reach 
five  dollars  per  capita  through  the  whole  year.  Our  paper  and 
gold  money  does  not  remain  among  the  people.  It  is  migratory, 
and  is  moved  to  and  from  great  financial  centers,  under  the  orders 
of  the  capitalists.  In  a  sound  monetary  sj'stem  the  money  of 
the  country  would  seek  the  market  centers,  instead  of  the  markets 
seeking  the  money  centers.  As  we  are  deprived  of  local  banks 
of  issue,  by  an  abuse  of  the  Constitution,  and  as  every  national 
bank  is  only  a  stem  of  the  great  vine  whose  root  is  in  New  York 
or  possibly  in  London,  we  have  a  need  of  silver  money,  drawn 
from  nature's  treasury,  that  is  very  pressing.  It  is  the  only 
money  we  have  that  the  bankers  can  not  absolutely  control.  It 
is  too  heavy  for  distant  tranrportation  and  it  does  not  come  and 
go  through  the  mails  or  on  express  trains  to  meet  speculative 
demands  or  to  be  loaned  to  stock-gamblers.  They  do  not  want 
it.  It  lingers  in  the  hands  of  toiling  men  and  about  their  homes 
and  promotes  thrift  among  them.  It  is  the  only  money  that  is 
used  by  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  toilers  throughout  the  world,  and 
it  has  never  worked  a  hardship  or  a  disappointment  to  any  labor- 
ing-man. 

"The  South  is  very  much  in  need  of  silver  money,  to  reestab- 
lish the  financial  power  and  influence  that,  for  many  decades,  was 
felt  in  all  the  marts  of  commerce,  when  almost  every  man  of 
wealth  in  the  South  was  his  own  banker." 

Senator  Morgan  discusses  the  late  bond  issues,  the  question  of 
greenback  retirement,  and  the  problems  connected  with  the  gold 
reserve.  The  South,  he  says,  is  weary  of  bond  issues  put  forth 
merely  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  an  impracticable  system  of 
gold  monometalism,  and  he  concludes  as  follows  : 

"It  is  now  demonstrated  by  our  experience  that  there  is  no 
possible  way  to  protect  the  one  hundred  million  dollars  of  re- 
served gold  in  the  Treasury  except  to  destroy  the  demand  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  as  fast  as  they  are  redeemed,  or  to 
announce  our  purpose  to  redeem  them,  at  our  option,  by  the 
payment  of  the  coin  specified  in  those  obligations. 

"The  only  way  to  'divorce'  the  Government  from  its  alleged 
banking  business  is  to  withdraw  its  alleged  banking  obligations. 
To  do  this  without  the  substitution  of  local  bank  issues  or  full 
legal-tender  silver  money  would  simply  destroy  the  whole  coun- 
try. Yet  this  must  be  done,  it  seems,  in  honor  of  the  golden  god 
that  is  enthroned  in  the  Treasury,  or  else  his  insatiable  maw 
must  be  constantly  refilled  with  gold  coin,  by  the  issue  of  more 
bonds,  that  he  may  flood  it  out  to  the  hungry  syndicates  and 
speculators  who  besiege  this  temple  for  more  profits  wrung  from 
the  people,  and  cry  out  with  loud  acclaim,  'Great  is  Diana  of^the 
Ephesians.' 

"The  South  refuses  to  worship  at  that  shrine;  and  she  would 
not  be  permitted  to  do  so,  if  her  knees  were  ready  to  stoop  with 
such  fawning.  In  our  system  of  finance,  the  producing  classes 
are  excluded  from  the  advantages  that  are  given  by  law  to  those 
who  speculate  in  money,  and  this  curse  will  rest  upon  the  country 
until  the  people  are  restored  to  the  full  measure  of  their  rights,  as 
the  same  are  clearly  defined  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. " 


No  Discrimination  Against  Negroes  at  Atlanta.— Editor 
Fortune,  of  Tlie  Age,  has  investigated  the  charges  made  by  Mr. 
Hagler  (Tjiii  Litekary  Digest,  November  2),  in  regard  to 
alleged  outrages  upon  negro  visitors  of  the  Atlanta  Exposition, 
and  has  found  them  greatly  exaggerated,  if  not  utterly  baseless. 
He  says  editorially  :  "From  all  that  we  can  learn.  Editor  Hagler 
has  greatly  exaggerated  matters,  if  he  has  not  resorted  to  delib- 
erate misrepresentation.  He  has  not  stuck  closely  to  the  truth, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  reliable  witnesses,  in  whom  the 
editor  of  The  Age  has  implicit  confidence.  Editor  Hagler  is 
under  obligation  to  tell  why  he  published  such  a  misleading  arti- 
cle. He  must  know  that  he  can  not  impose  upon  the  reading 
public,  as  he  has  attempted  to  do,  without  being  found  out.  He 
should  not  want  to  be  regarded  as  a  malicious  man,  because  that 
would  destroy  his  usefulness  as  an  editor,  and  yet  he  has  stated 
what  reputable  witnesses  stigmatize  as  falsehoods  concerning  the 
management  of  a  great  enterprise  in  which  all  the  people  of  the 
country  are  interested."  The  Atlanta  Consiitufion,  indirectly 
referring  to  the  same  matter,  writes:  "Since  the  Exposition 
opened  its  gates  thousands  of  respectable  colored  people  have  at- 
tended the  big  show,  and  they  have  been  as  well  trer.ted  as  their 
white  neighbors.  This  is  a  part  of  the  program.  Our  Exposition 
is  national  and  international  in  its  scope,  and  there  is  no  room  in 
it  for  se  tional  or  racial  discrimination.  The  whites  of  the  South 
are  proud  of  the  splendid  showing  made  by  the  blacks  at  our 
Fair,  and  they  are  anxious  to  have  them  enjoy  the  educational 
benefits  which  are  connected  with  these  object-lessons  in  art  and 
industry." 


TOPICS     IN    BRIEF. 

Fergus  :  "  I  see  by  the  papers  that  the  Turks  are  cf  mmittingmore  out- 
rages." 

O'Hoolihan  :  "  Sure  'tis  about  time  the  papers  let  up  on  us  daoent  voters." 
—  The  Herald,  Nevj  York. 

Congress  will  soon  be  in  session  ;  but  then,  alas  !  the  business  of  Con- 
gress too  often  is  to  digress  from  the  line  of  business  and  transgress  the 
laws  of  business. —  The  'J'ranscript,  Boston. 

Some  California  clergymen  predict  the  end  of  the  world  in  1896,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  they  are  about  right  if  they  refer  to  Democracy. — 
The  Tribune,  Chicago. 

President  Cleveland  must  weep  when  he  thinks  of  Miss  Frances 
Willard's  seventeen  terms  as  President.  —  The  Titnes-Herald,  Chicago. 

It  would  be  funny  after  all  this  uproar  to  discover  that  Mr.  Cleveland's 
foreign  policy  had  merely  cut  a  tooth.— 77/<?  Tribiitte,  Detroit. 

The  joke  about  the  Administration's  vigorous  foreign  policy  has  already 
convulsed  a  whole  continent  and  jerked  buttons  off  over  in  Europe.— TVi^ 
Journal.,  Detroit. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  accused  of  being,  in  common  with  a  number  of 
eminent  statesmen,  a  reformer  for  publication  only. —  The  Star,  Wash- 
ington. 

"Everything,"  said  the  corn-fed  philosopher,  as  he  began  his  daily 
lecture,  "is  of  educational  value." 

"Even  prize-fights?"  asked  the  freshest  youth. 

"Yea,  even  prize-fights.  Hath  not  pugilism  taught  us  the  names  of  the 
Governors  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  .>" — The  Journal,  Jjidianapolis, 

If  President  Cleveland's  foreign  policy  were  half  as  vigorous  as  that 
of  the  Washington  correspondents  he  would  have  a  Spanish  punching  bag 
in  his  room  for  constant  use. —  The  Herald,  St .  Joseph. 

Gadzooks:  "I  see  that  a  clergyman  who  was  running  for  the  legislature 
in  Ohio  has  been  caught 
attempting  to  e.xtort  a 
bribe.  This  is  a  sad  il- 
lustration of  the  clergy- 
man in  politics." 

Zounds:  "Oh,  no;  it  is 
an  illustration,  rather, 
of  politics  in  a  clergy- 
man."—  The  Tribune, 
Ke-v  York. 


"Its  a  shame,"  said 
the  ardent  patriot,  "that 
our  girls  should  be  mar- 
ried away  into  Europe, 
as  they  constantly 
are." 

"Yes,"  replied  Sin- 
nicker,  "but  it  might 
be  worse." 

"How?" 

"They  might  insist 
on  their  husbands  liv- 
ing in  this  country."— 
The  Star,  Washington. 


Uncle  Sam  :  "  16  to  i !  You're  32  to  1,  if  you're  a 
day  V'—From  '■'■Sound  Currency,"  published  by  the 
New  York  Reform  Club. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


SHAKESPEARE'S    DEFIANCE    OF    HISTORICAL 

FACT. 

'  I  "HE  audacity  of  Shakespeare  in  "  rattling-  together"  the  plots 

■*•       of  certain  of  his  plays,  in  "defiance  of  the  possibilities  of 

history  and  the  capacities  of  human  nature,"  is  commented  upon 

by  Dr.  Van  Buren   Denslow    in   the  October  Social  Economist. 
Attention  has  been  drawn  by  various  writers  to  the  fact  that  at 
no  period  in  the  administration  of  the  civil  law  in  Italy  during  the 
Middle  Ages  could  the  validity  of  the  bond  given  to  Shylock  by 
Antonio,  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  grave  judicial  investigation.      1  )r.  I  )enslow  thinks  that  the 
"literary  audacity"   shown   in   the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  pales 
before  the  "crude  and  barbarous  vigor"  with  which  all  the  legal 
ideas  of  the  Danes  and  of  every  other  race  are  defied  in  "  Hamlet,  " 
and  all  the  possibilities  of  Scotch  history,  habits,  and  character 
are  trampled  under  foot  in  "Macbeth."     Concerning  "Hamlet" 
he  says : 

"It  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  human  nature  everywhere 
that  the  affection  of  parents  for  their  brothers  and  sisters  should 
exceed  that  for  their  children,  and  especially  for  their  sons.  This 
being  true,  the  law  of  inheritance  of  thrones  and  rank,  which  is 
always  fashioned  after  the  law  of  descent  of  lands  and  goods, 
would  necessarily  require  that  when  Claudius  flamlet.  King  of 
Denmark,  the  father  of  young  Hamlet,  died,  leaving  a  son  of 
full  age,  the  crown  should  descend  directly  to  the  son,  and  if 
young  Hamlet  were  a  minor  the  late  queen  consort  would  be 
regent  merely. 

"But  the  play  of 'Hamlet'  opens  one  month  after  Claudius's 
death,  with  his  brother  enthroned  instead  of  his  son,  and  the 
former  queen  consort  to  Claudius  Hamlet  is  now  consort  to  his 
surviving  brother. 

"Furthermore,  this  impossible  mis-descent  is  assumed  by  all 
the  persons  of  the  drama  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  course,  and  the 
younger  Hamlet's  entire  calamity  is  pictured  as  being  his  loss  of 
his  father,  with  no  allusion  whatever  to  his  loss  of  a  throne. 

"  It  is  not  indicated  whether  the  queen  had  been  a  queen  jointly 
regnant  with  the  elder  Hamlet  or  a  queen  consort  to  him  ;  but  the 
assumption  of  the  text  is  that  her  entire  dignity  had  been'derived 
through  her  husband,  not  that  she  was  queen  regnant  in  her  own 
right  nor  that  these  successive  husbands  were  mere  kings  consort, 
deriving  their  positions  through  her.  The  new  king  assumes  all 
the  attributes  of  a  monarch,  as  if  his  brother's  death  were  abso- 
lutely all  that  was  needed  to  make  him  king.  He  sends  commis- 
sioners to  Norway,  and,  according  to  the  words  of  Rosencrantz, 
this  king  was  assumed  to  have  power  to  assure  the  crown  to 
Hamlet  at  his  death,  and  had  done  so  before  discovering  whether 
his  own  incestuous  marriage  to  his  brother's  widow  would  have 
issue.    .   .    . 

"It  was  impossible  that  the  Ghost  should  have  assumed  that  his 
demise  would  have  devolved  the  crown  on  his  brother,  impossible 
that  young  Hamlet  should  assume  it,  impossible  that  any  portion 
of  the  people  of  Denmark  or  of  any  other  kingdom  on  earth 
should  have  assumed  it.  and  therefore  impossible  that  the  murder 
should  be  assumed  to  be  commissible  with  the  motive  assigned, 
viz.,  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  or  the  citieen.  She  would  have 
been  only  dowager  queen  and  young  Hamlet  would  have  been 
king." 

We  have  cjuotcd  the  more  salient  points  of  Dr.  Denslow's  criti- 
cism of  "  Hamlet.  "     Turning  to  "  Macbeth"  he  continues  : 

"In  'Macbeth'  we  have  the  like  assumption  on  the  part  of  a 
Scottish  cajjtain  who  has  just  won  in  a  recent  skirmish  the  title  of 
'Thane.'  that  if  he  can  assassinate  his  kinj;,  Duncan,  tho  Dun- 
can's two  athletic  sons,  .Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  survive  and  are 
in  full  health,  yet  Macbeth  will  then  become  king.  No  election 
or  proclamation  by  the  ai  my,  no  renunciation  by  the  heirs-appar- 
ent, no  concurrence  of  the  nobles  is  called  for.  To  Ladv  Macbeth 
the  succession  appears  as.sured  as  soon  as  she  learns  that  Duncan 
IS  about  to  sleep  under  their  roof.  Nothing  but  murder  is  required 
to  win  a  crown  for  a  person  between  whom  and  the  throne  there 
stands  two  male  heirs,  both  on  the  ground,  one  (Jeneral  Banciuo. 
as    distinguished    as    himself,    and    many   earls    and   notables. 


Succession  by  assassination  was  at  all  times  as  foreign  to  the 
Scotch  character  and  history  as  cannibalism.  Hospitality  to 
guests,  and  especially  at  night,  is  an  inborn  and  deeply  felt 
religion  among  the  Scotch.  ...  In  a  country  where  hospitality 
is  thus  sacred  and  assassination  is  a  thing  unknown,  the  hideous- 
ness  of  murdering  a  king  by  night  to  get  his  throne  is  a  foreign 
travesty  on  its  face.  Such  crimes  might  occur  in  Northern  Africa 
or  Southern  Asia,  and  even  in  Italy.  During  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  Lombards  events  occurred  from  which  the  criminal 
atrocity  and  ferocity  of  .Macbeth  might  have  been  drawn.  But  to 
locate  them  in  Scotland  at  any  period  is  simply  to  transfer  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Highlands  a  kind  and  form  of  depravity  which, 
while  it  never  existed  in  its  fulness  anywhere,  never  found  any 
type  or  suggestion  among  the  Scots. " 

It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Denslow  does  not  believe   that  Bacon 
wrote  "  Shakespeare. "     He  says  in  closing  : 

"The  tremendous  energy  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies  lifts  them 
above  dramatic  criticism,  and  makes  them  the  standard.  Their 
heroes  are  not  men,  their  heroines  are  not  women.  Both  are  sur- 
vivals over  into  the  modern  stage-life  of  the  artist-made  gods  of 
the  mythological  pantheon.  Richard  HI.  is  a  better  Satan  than 
Milton  drew.  Macbeth  is  a  better  Belial.  It  is  a  proof  of  the 
moral  advance  of  this  age  that  the  good  taste  of  society  revolts 
from  the  notion  that  Shakespeare's  men  were  human.  It  does 
not  greatly  care  for  monstrosities  of  any  kind  in  fiction,  any  more 
than  for  tortures  in  a  theory  of  destiny.  It  prefers  a  drama 
whose  characters  are  not  revolting  and  do  not  rape  the  graceful 
form  of  History. 

"  The  three  plays  cited  furnish  strong  proofs,  if  any  were  needed, 
that  the  author  of  the  plays  could  not  have  looked  at  his  plots 
through  a  legalist  imagination  like  that  of  Lord  Bacon,  the  first 
lawyer  in  his  day  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  the  product  of  an 
imagination  in  which  the  descent  of  a  throne  to  a  brother,  or  to  a 
successful  chieftain  in  preference  to  a  son,  creates  no  sense  of 
incongruity. " 


PESSIMISM    IN    RUSSIAN    LITERATURE. 

A  GERMAN  editor  recently  described  the  Russians  as  an 
'^*-  apathetic  people,  roused  occasionally  by  short  spurts  of 
energy,  only  to  subside  again  into  their  accustomed  stupor.  An 
Italian  writer,  E.  G.  Boner,  corroborates  this  statement  in  the 
Ntiova  Antologia,  Rome.  According  to  his  view  the  Russian  is 
too  pessimistic  to  exert  himself.  He  is  unable  to  discover  a  last- 
ing value  in  exertion.  Life  itself  appears  to  him  not  worth  living. 
This  is  best  illustrated  by  the  tone  adopted  by  the  Russian  poet 
and  novelist.      Mr.  Boner  says  : 

"What  is  it  that  characterizes  the  hero  of  the  Russian  novelist 
and  poet?  Is  it  love,  courage,  virtue,  honor,  patriotism,  or 
abnegation  ?  None  of  these.  The  only  thing  for  which  the  Rus- 
sian writer  is  remarkable  is  his  dissat'isfaction,  a  dissatisfaction 
which  is  in  a  slight  measure  to  be  found  in  the  English  spleen, 
the  German  Wvltsc/imerz,  the  fithiir  of  the  Turk,  the  petit 
ctutiiioi  the  Parisian,  and  the  Sicilian's  lissa.  There  is  nothing 
of  that  vigorous  life  which  characterizes  the  Western  people. 

"The  fact  is.  'their  civilization  is  only  skin  deep,'  as  Dumas 
expresses  it.  'They  are  as  ignorant  and  barbarous  as  a  nation 
just  beginning  life,  and  yet  as  corrupt  and  dangerous  as  a  people 
nearing  their  end. '  Tourgueneff  confesses  as  much.  '  What  we 
Russians  want, '  he  says,  '  is  a  master-hand  to  direct  us.  As  it  is, 
we  are  .satisfied  with  nothing,  believe  in  nothing,  we  never  feel 
young,  not  even  in  our  youth.'  In  another  place  he  says:  'We 
Russians  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  true  and  proper  educational 
system.  We  live  in  a  certain  state  of  primitiveness ;  we  vege- 
tate, preferring  insipid  things  to  things  of  greater  moral  and 
social  importance. '  And  they  .seem  unable  to  rouse  themselves. 
Everywhere  we  meet  the  same  lethargy,  the  same  disgust  with 
life,  which  the  Russian  writer  thinks  hardly  worth  living.  Push- 
kin calls  this  excessive  dissatisfaction  the  Russian  distemper." 

The  writer  quotes  liberally  from  Russian  novelists  and  poets  to 
prove  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same  want  of  joyous  energy 
IS  wanting  in  all.  Vet  the  Ru.ssian  men  of  letters  are  well  aware 
of  their  fault.     Nicolaus  Gogol,  in  his  Confessions,  says  : 

"  Possessed  of  the  highest  natural  gifts,  master  of  phraseology. 
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acquainted  with  the  bitterness  of  sarcasm  and  the  power  of  lyri- 
cism, the  Russian  writer  of  to-day  should  nevertheless  possess 
himself  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  people  and  his  country,  ere 
he  begins  his  work.  Only  when  he  is  hardened  against  misfor- 
tune, and  has  come  victorious  out  of  the  struggle  with  the  world, 
he  should  descend  into  the  arena,  to  do  battle  as  a  champion  for 
the  rights  of  his  people  and  the  whole  human  race.  " 


CONCERNING   THE    FRENCH    ACADEMY. 

IS  there  a  Frenchman  who  would  decline  the  honor  of  member- 
ship in  the  Academy?  It  is  truly  wonderful  how  this  institu- 
tion, founded  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  1635,  continues  to  be  the 
bourne  which  seekers  after  literary  immortality  strive  to  reach. 
Yet  the  mocking  spirit  of  the  age  has  not  spared  the  Academy, 
and  numberless  newspaper  witticisms  are  aimed  at  "the  Immor- 
tals. "  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  a  seat  in  the  Academy  is 
still  accounted  the  height  of  ambition  by  most  literary  French- 
men, and  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  ranks  of  the  "Forty," 
competition  among  the  men  of  letters  who  wish  to  fill  it  becomes 
fierce.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  litterateurs  in  Paris  who 
have  spent  the  better  part  of  their  lives  plotting  and  maneuvring 
to  break  down  one  barrier  after  another  leading  to  the  Academy, 
but  all  to  little  or  no  purpose.  A  popular  impression  has  long 
prevailed  among  Frenchmen  of  a  certain  class,  says  Mr.  Charles 
Robinson,  in  an  article  on  "The  Immortals"  {Frank  Leslie' s  Pop- 
ular Monthly  iox  November),  that  the  moment  you  enter  the 
Academy  the  miseries  of  life  are  at  an  end  ;  that  everything  worth 
living  for  is  attained,  and  nothing  left  to  desire  ;  that  you  soar, 
as  it  were,  into  a  region  of  peace  and  light  above  envy,  above 
criticism,  blessed  forever.  Alphonse  Daudet,  however,  declares 
that  those  who  have  any  talent  usually  lose  it  once  they  obtain 
admission  to  the  Academy,  because  they  are  chilled  by  the  high 
and  dry  atmosphere  of  the  place,  which  he  likens  to  an  exclusive 
club.  There  is  a  certain  tone  that  must  be  adopted  and  certain 
things  that  must  be  left  unsaid.  "It  is,"  he  remarks,  "like  put- 
ting children  into  their  Sunday  clothes  and  saying  :  '  Amuse  your- 
selves, my  dears, 
but  don't  get 
dirty. '  "  Mr.  Rob- 
inson writes  : 

"The  author  of 
'Tartarin'  gives  a 
petulant  and  exag- 
gerated, but  very 
graphic  picture  of 
the  seamy  side  of 
the  Academy  in  his 
novel  'L'lmmor- 
tel.'  'The  Acad- 
emy, '  he  says,  'is 
a  taste  that  is  going 
out,  an  ambition  no 
longer  in  fashfon. 
Suppose  a  man 
does  succeed  in 
getting  in  ?  Where 
is  the  good  ?  What 
does  it  bring  you? 
Money?  Not  as 
much  as  your  hay 
crop.  Fame?  Yes; 
a  hole-and-corner 
fame  within  a  space 
nobigger  than  your 
hat.  The  Academy 
is  a  snare  and  a  delusion;  it  has  nothing  to  offer ;  neither  gift 
nor  glory,  nor  the  best  thing  of  all,  self-content.  It  is  neither  a 
retreat  nor  a  refuge ;  those  who,  in  their  agony,  have  turned  to 
the  Academy,  and  weary  of  loving  or  weary  of  cursing  have 
stretched  forth  their  arms  to  her,  have  clasped  but  a  shadow.' 


ERNEST  LEGOUVE,  THE  "FATHER' 
ACADEMY. 


OF  THE 


"When  this  novel  appeared  in  1888,  M.  Daudet's  literary  ene- 
mies declared  that  it  was  written  as  a  result  of  his  anger  at  hav- 
ing himself  been  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  admission  to  the 
ranks  of  the  '  Forty. '  To  this  charge  he  is  reported  to  have  re- 
torted, that  an  author  of  whose  latest  book  some  sixty  thousand 
copies  were  sold 
within  a  few  weeks 
of  publication,  was 
able  to  take  care 
of  his  own  literary 
immortality  better 
than  the  Acad- 
emy. " 

M  r .  Robinson 
gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the 
workings  of  the 
Academy,  and  fol- 
lows with  portrait- 
ures of  some  of  the 
"Immortals."  He 
sketches  Ernest 
Legouve,  the  "fa- 
ther" of  the  Acad- 
emy, who  was 
elected  in  1855,  as 
follows  : 


VICTORIEN  SARDOU. 


"  He  is  now  eighty-six  years  of  age,  and  his  feet  still  retain  the 
step  which  a  dancing-master  taught  them  seventy  odd  years  ago. 
He  presents  a  singularly  picturesque  appearance,  and  in  his 
light  bottle-green  surtout  and  drab  trousers,  such  as  were  fash- 
ionable under  Louis  Philippe,  and  his  wide-crowned  and  broad- 
brimmed  topper,  looks  just  as  if  he  had  stepped  out  of  an  old 
family  picture.  He  is  old  enough  to  have  fallen  in  love  with 
Malibran  and  to  have  induced  Ristori  to  come  forward  as  a  rival 
of  Rachel  in  a  tragedy  he  had  written  for  the  latter,  but  in  which 
she  refused  to  act.  He  is,  perhaps,  best  known  to  fame  as  the 
joint  author  with  Scribe  of  '  Adrienne  Lecouvreur. '" 

Victorien  Sardou,  who  was  elected  to  the  Academy  in  1877,  is 
delineated  as  follows :  .  i 

"The  greatest  of  living  playwrights  is  not  handsome.  He  car- 
ries a  big  head  on  a  small  body  and  wears  his  hair  long  like 
Daudet — an  unpardonable  sin  even  in  a  genius.  Yet  there  is 
something  striking  and  individual  about  his  malarious,  clean- 
shaven face,  fleshless  almost  as  Cardinal  Manning's  was,  with  its 
beak-like  nose  and  great  flashing  eyes.  He  habitually  wears  the 
seediest  of  skull-caps,  and  bustles  about  with  a  nervously  busy 
air,  as  tho  he  had  come  to  direct  a  rehearsal.  He  is  now  sixty- 
two  years  old.  As  a  youth  he  studied  medicine,  but  his  family 
being  in  need  of  more  than  medicinal  support,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  teaching  history  and  mathematics.  Then  ambition 
inflated  him,  and  just  nine-and -thirty  years  ago,  he  perpetrated 
his  first  play.  It  was  called  '  La  Taverne  des  Etudiants'  and  was 
a  hopeless  failure.  So  he  starved  for  a  time,  but  fortunately 
typhoid  fever  invaded  his  garret  and  introduced  him  to  his  neigh- 
bor, an  actress,  who  nursed  him  back  from  the  gates  of  death, 
and  having  married  him,  made  him  known  to  the  theatrical 
world.  Since  then  he  has  produced  plays  very  prolifically,  hav- 
ing supplied  the  'Divine  Sarah'  with  most  of  her  best  known 
parts. " 

Mr.  Robinson  says  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Zola  will 
continue  to  present  himself  for  election,  and  adds  : 

"As  is  well  known,  he  has  been  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
Academy  for  years  ;  but  it  is  likely  to  remain  closed  against  him. 
The  great  'naturalist'  counts  several  friends  among  the  Acade- 
micians, but  he  is  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  majority  of 
the  Immortals,  who  regard  him  as  having  defiled  French  litera- 
ture. 'I  am  not  in  the  least  discouraged, '  he  said,  after  his  last 
defeat,  'and  shall  present  myself  again  and  again.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  patience.  Balzac  was  blackballed,  and  yet  everybody 
said  that  Balzac  would  have  got  in  eventually  if  he  had  not  died 
before  the  time  came  to  present  himself  again.  Then  there  was 
Victor  Hugo,  who  had  to  present  himself  four  times.     Perhaps  I 
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shall  have  to  present  myself  twice  as  often,  but  1  shall  get  there 
in  the  end.  It  is  more  for  the  novel  than  for  myself  that  I  am 
fighting.  I  want  the  novel  to  be  recognized  as  the  most  impor- 
tant form  of  literature,  next  to  lyric  poetry,  of  the  century.  And 
the  present  constitution  of  the  Academy  does  not  recognize  this 
fact.  The  novel  is  still  in  the  eyes  of  the  academicians  what  it 
was  when  novels  were  first  written — a  literary  trifle  that  sat  very 
low  down  at  the  table  of  the  banquet  of  literature.  Yes,  I  shall 
go  on  and  on.  "' 


HONORS  TO  A  DISTINGUISHED  PHILOLOGIST. 

THREE  anniversaries  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Francis  Andrew 
-March,  professor  of  the  English  language  and  compara- 
tive philology  in  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  were  cele- 
brated at  that  place  on  October  24 — the  seventieth  anniversary  of 

Dr.  March's  birth, 
the  fiftieth  of  his 
graduation,  and 
the  fortieth  of  his 
connection  w  i  t  h 
Lafayette.  T  h  e 
ovation  was  par- 
ticipated in  by 
many  distinguish- 
ed educators  from 
all  parts  of  the 
country.  During 
the  day  addresses 
were  delivered  by 
ex  -  President  W. 
C.  Cattell.  Prof. 
T.  R.  Lounsbury, 
Prof.  J.W.  Bright, 
Dr.  William  Hayes 
Ward,  and  a  nuni- 

PROF.  FRANCIS  ANDREW  MARCH,  LX.D.,  L.H.D.  ^gj.     „£    others.       A 

banquet  was  served,  at  which  Professor  March  in  a  brief  speech 
said  : 

"A  college  professor  has  a  good  position  for  friends;  new 
troops  arrive  each  year  to  keep  him  always  young,  and  when  he 
reaches  his  jubilee  he  finds  he  has  a  wonderful  unearned  incre- 
ment. One  is  happy  in  an  earnest  pursuit  of  something  useful  to 
mankind.  We  look  to  the  future.  We  like  to  help  our  Alma 
Mater.  The  scholar's  foster-mother  by  eminence  is  his  mother 
tongue,  and  one  has  a  peculiar  delight  in  doing  anything  to  im- 
prove it — to  make  our  English  more  simple,  symmetrical,  conve- 
nient, beautiful." 

Dr.  March  was  born  at  Millbury,  Mass.,  October  25,  1S25; 
was  educated  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  1829-41;  was  graduated  vale- 
dictorian at  Amherst  College  in  1S45,  and  was  tutor  there  in 
1847-49.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar 
in  1850.  In  1852,  broken  in  health,  he  engaged  in  teaching  in 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  and  in  1825  he  began  his  career  at  Lafay- 
ette College.  In  iSsyhe  was  chosen  professor  of  the  English 
language  and  comparative  philology,  a  position  which  he  still 
holds.  In  1873  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association.  He  took  the  direction,  in  1879,  of  the  work 
in  America  for  the  "New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Prin- 
ciples" of  the  Philological  Society  of  England,  now  in  publication 
by  the  University  of  O.xford,  and  had  charge  of  the  etymologies 
of  the  " Standard  Dictionary." 

He  is  president  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association,  councillor 
of  the  American  Educational  Association,  vice-president  of  the 
London  Xew  Shakespeare  Society,  honorary  member  of  the  Phil- 
ological Society,  London,  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
L'Association  Fonetique  des  Professeurs  de  Langages  Vivantes, 
Paris;  and  member  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  etc. 


A   GLIMPSE   OF   STEVENSON,    THE    MAN. 

ALL  the  friends  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  praise  the  grand 
spirit  that  resided  in  the  man.  They  delight  to  speak  of 
the  character,  the  nature,  the  personality  which  his  gifts  and 
qualities  composed,  rather  than  of  his  special  qualities  and  gifts. 
They  are  fond  of  telling  us  that  the  doer  was  better  than  any  of 
his  deeds,  his  art  in  living  finer  than  his  art  in  writing.  In  this 
mood  and  in  such  words  Mrs.  M.  G.  Van  Rensselaer  introduces 
us  to  Stevenson  as  she  found  him  ill  in  the  most  dismal  possible 
chamber  of  a  dismal  New  York  hotel,  in  the  spring  of  iSSS,  after 
he  had  come  down  from  the  Adirondacks.  We  reproduce  her 
sketch,  as  follows : 

"There  were  a  great  many  things  on  Stevenson's  bed — things 
to  eat  and  to  smoke,  things  to  write  with  and  to  read.  I  have 
seen  tidier  sick-beds,  and  also  invalids  more  modishly  attired: 
this  one  wore  over  his  shoulders  an  old  red  cloak  with  a  hole  for 
the  head  in  the  middle  (a  serape,  I  supposed),  which,  faded  and 
spotted  with  ink,  looked  much  like  a  school-room  table-cloth. 
P»ut  the  initidiness  seemed  a  proof  of  his  desire  to  make  the  most 
of  each  passing  minute  ;  clearly,  the  littering  things  had  been 
brought,  not  in  case  they  might  be  wanted,  but  as  answers  to 
actual  and  eager  needs.  Ill  as  he  was,  Stevenson  had  been  read- 
ing and  writing — and  smoking ;  ,  .  .  and  in  fact,  I  call  him  an 
invalid  chielly  because,  as  I  remember  him,  the  term  has  such  a 
picturesque  unfitness.  His  body  was  in  evil  case,  but  his  spirit 
was  more  bright,  more  eager,  more  ardently  and  healthily  alive 
than  that  of  any  other  mortal. 

"I  find  myself  repeating  the  one  word  'eager. '  There  is  none 
which  better  befits  Stevenson's  appearance  and  manner  and  talk. 
His  mind  seemed  to  quiver  with  perpetual  hope  of  something 
that  would  give  it  a  new  idea  to  feed  upon,  a  new  fact  to  file  away, 
a  new  experience  to  be  tested  and  savored.  I  could  read  this 
attitude  even  in  tlic  quick  cordiality  of  his  greeting.  The  wel- 
come was  not  for  me,  as  myself,  but  for  the  new  person — for  the 
new  human  being,  who,  possessing  ears  and  a  tongue,  might 
possibly  contribute  some  item  to  the  harvest  of  the  day." 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  traces  in  Stevenson's  jirofile  "sensitive- 
ness and  refinement  of  a  virile  sort  in  the  general  cast  of  the  face 
and  head,  sagacity  in  the  long  but  not  prominent  nose,  and  poetic 
feeling  in  the  contour  of  the  brow.  "  In  full  view  the  countenance 
was  remarkable.  "The  upper  part,  extraordinarily  broad  be- 
tween the  eyes,  was  deerlike  in  its  gentle  serenity,  but  the  lower 
part,  very  narrow  in  comparison,  was  almost  fox-like  in  its  keen 
alertness ;  and  the  mobility  of  the  mouth  hardly  seemed  to  fit 
with  the  steady  intentness  of  the  wide,  dark  eyes."  To  quote 
again  : 

"I  remember  how  Stevenson's  face  looked  when  he  said  that, 
lung  tho  he  had  been  tied  to  sedentary  habits,  and  deeply  tho  he 
loved  the  art  they  permitted  him  to  practise,  the  one  thing  in  the 
world  that  he  held  to  be  the  best  was  still  the  joy  of  outdoor  liv- 
ing ;  it  was  a  beautiful  face  just  then,  because  it  revealed  a  soul 
which  could  endure  without  bemoaning  itself.  And  for  the  same 
reason  it  was  beautiful  again  when  it  turned  merry  over  a  little 
tale  of  attempts  to  learn  the  art  of  knitting  as  a  solace  for  hours 
of -wearisome  languor — unavailing  attenij)ts,  altho  he  had  per- 
sisted in  them  until  he  brought  himself  to  the  verge — nay,  he  de- 
clared, actually  over  the  verge — of  tears.  An  ajnusing  little  story- 
it  seemed  as  he  told  its  details,  yet  in  itself  and  in  the  manner  of 
its  telling  it  might  have  moved  a  listener  to  tears  in  his  turn,  so 
unconscious  did  tiie  teller  seem  that  a  lifelong  story  of  smiling 
conflict  with  bitter  denials  and  restrictions,  when  reduced  to  its 
very  lowest  terms,  then  showed  the  very  sharpest,  most  tragical 
edge  of  its  pathos. 

"I  should  like  to  make  you  understand  how  Stevenson  gave  this 
story,  and  how  he  spoke  (now  with  a  very  conscious  pride)  about 
the  strategical  soldier-games  which,  in  scientific  ways,  he  and  his 
stepson  were  in  the  habit  of  playing ;  I  should  like  to  relate  how 
he  pounced  upon  every  Americanism  I  chanced  to  utter,  not  de- 
riding it,  but  shaking  it  in  the  teeth  of  a  pleased  curiosity  as  a  bit 
of  treasure-trove,  a  new  fragment  of  speech  with  an  origin,  a 
history,  a  utility  that  must  be  learned  ;  and  in  other  ways  to  ex- 
plain what  a  zest  he  had  for  those  myriad  little  interests,  little 
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occupations,  discoveries,  and  acquisitions,  which  make  existence 
a  perpetual  joy  to  a  fresh  and  questing  mind,  but  which  most 
adult  minds  have  grown  too  stiflf  and  dull  to  value.  And  of 
course  I  should  like  to  record  how  he  spoke  about  his  own  wri- 
tings, and,  with  even  quicker  pleasure,  talked  about  those  of 
others.  But  to  mummify  beautiful,  vivid  speech  is  to  do  it  deep 
injustice,  and  so  I  will  not  try  to  reproduce  his  words;  and  if 
I  should  try  to  paraphrase  them.  I  should  merely  blur  their  mean- 
ing to  myself  and  make  it  clear  to  no  one  else.  " 


ANOTHER    BLOW    FOR    BARRAS. 

HAVING  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  critics  some  time  ago,  it  was 
reserved  for  the  "  Memoirs  of  Harras"  to  get  a  last  stinging 
blow  from  the  steely  hand  of  The  Edinburgh  Review  (October). 
The  writer  confesses  to  having  expected  much  from  this  work, 
but  he  finds  it  a  contemptible  failure,  even  as  a  running  commen- 
tary on  the  era  it  deals  with.  As  a  narrative  "it  is  meager,  shal- 
low, and  poor;"  "it  swarms  with  misstatements  and  downright 
falsehood  ;"  "  it  is  a  tissue  of  misrepresentations.  "  It  is  admitted, 
however,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  assert  that  the  book  has  no 
historical  value.  The  critic  says  that  the  narrative  of  the  events 
that  led  to  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  to  the  defeat  of  the  Commune 
of  Paris,  and  to  the  victory  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  men 
of  Thermidor,  is  interesting  and  may  be  read  with  profit.  We 
quote  as  follows : 

"A  few  of  the  sketches  are,  no  doubt,  clever;  that  of  Talley- 
rand, for  instance,  if  a  caricature,  and  grossly  libelous,  has  a 
certain  kind  of  merit.  But  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  editor  of 
this  work  has  told  us  that  his  first  impulse  was  to  destroy  it  as  a 
noxious  farrago  of  self-glorification  and  atrocious  calumny — to 
crush  it  out  of  sight  like  a  venomous  reptile.  These  professed 
reminiscences  and  thoughts  of  Barras  are,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, lies;  they  breathe  all  that  was  worst  in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
regime,  and  in  the  hatreds  and  passions  of  the  Revolution  :  they 
are  instinct  with  malice  and  uncharitableness  in  almost  every 
page.  One  of  their  chief  characteristics  is  revolting  vanity; 
whether  as  an  Alcibiades  of  bonnes  fortunes,  or  as  a  champion  of 
the  Convention  in  its  fiery  trials,  or  as  a  ruler  of  the  destinies  of 
France,  the  author  surpasses  every  one  else,  and  exults  in  the 
foolishness  of  self-worship.  Their  unceasing  malevolence,  too, 
is  simply  disgusting  ;  scarcely  a  good  word  is  said  of  any  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  time  ;  their  acts  are  usually  placed  in  the 
worst  light,  or  described  in  the  darkest  or  most  unbecoming 
colors.  As  might  have  been  expected.  Napoleon  is  the  mark  of 
defamation  that  literally  stops  at  nothing.  .  .  .  The  most  detest- 
able part  of  the  book,  however,  is  the  treatment  Barras  metes  out 
to  women  :  we  see  in  this  the  light  wickedness  of  the  bad  seig- 
neur and  the  lawless  profligacy  of  the  untamed  Jacobin  ;  it  re- 
minds us  of  the  deeds  of  those  furies  of  their  sex  who  murdered 
their  lovers  when  their  lust  was  sated.  What  we  find  in  these 
pages  about  Mme.  Tallien  and  Mme.  de  Stael  ought  not  to  have 
been  published ;  and  if  the  chapter  devoted  to  Josephine  Beau- 
harnais  may  contain  a  small  residuum  of  fact,  it  is  charged  with 
extravagant  and  absurd  falsehood,  and  is  only  worthy  of  the  pen 
of  H6bert.  The  chief  value,  indeed,  of  passages  like  these  is  to 
show  us  what  manner  of  men  those  were  whom  the  Revolution 
raised  to  a  bad  eminence.  Barras  was  a  governor  of  France  for 
nearly  five  years  ;  he  was  an  audacious  liar  and  a  consummate 
blackguard." 


RUSSI.^N  musical  critics  can  not  comprehend  the  great  popularity  which 
Wagner  enjoys  with  Russian  opera-goers.  Only  "Lohengrin"  and  "Tann- 
hauser  "  have  so  far  been  made  known  in  Russia,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  public  grows  with  every  repetition  of  these  operas.  The  present  sea- 
son was  opened  with  Mozart,  but  the  opera-house  was  but  half-filled;  when 
"Tannhauser"  was  produced,  the  house  was  crowded,  and  the  overture, 
as  well  as  every  solo,  was  frantically  applauded.  The  musical  critic  of 
Novosti,  St.  Petersburg,  confesses  himself  unable  to  account  for  the  public's 
preference;  he  finds  the  "Tannhauser'"  music  dull,  dry.  unintelligible,  and 
meaningless,  and  yet,  he  saiJ-s,  it  delights  the  public  even  more  than  the 
most  musical  and  brilliant  Italian  aria.  "Where  is  the  time,"  asks  the 
critic,  "when  we  musical  experts  plumed  ourselves  on  our  trained  judg- 
ment and  asserted  with  dignity  that  the  public's  ignorance  of  Wagner  is 
wholly  pardonable,  because  it  is  necessary  to  be  educated  to  understand 
the  composer's  ideas  and  sympathize  with  his  ideals?" 


WHO   SHALL    BE    LAUREATE? 

A  GREAT  deal  of  interest  is  being  manifested  by  American 
litterateurs,  especially  our  poets,  in  the  question  of  the 
laureateship  of  England.  In  response  to  inquiries  as  to  choice, 
sent  out  by  the  New  York  Times,  there  appear  five  letters  in  that 
paper  of  October  27,  the  writers  being  Mr.  Edmund  C.  Stedman, 
Prof.  Charles  F.  Richardson,  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Webb,  Mr. 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  and  Mr.  Montgomery  Schuyler,  all  of 
whom  favor  the  appointment  of  Swinburne,  Mr.  Gilder  expressing 
that  preference  "with  some  diffidence."  Professor  Richardson 
thinks  that  when  all  deductions  are  made,  the  author  of  "Atalanta 
in  Calydon"  remains  the  most  significant  singer  of  to-day.  Mr. 
Webb  says  that,  judging  by  the  quality  of  his  verse  alone,  Swin- 
burne is  preeminently  the  man.  Mr.  Schuyler  remarks  that  to 
the  readers  of  English  poetry  Swinburne  is  already  the  poet 
laureate  of  England.  Mr.  Stedman,  whose  letter  heads  the  sym- 
posium, begins  by  saying  that  as  international  copyright  has 
joined  British  authors  in  a  common  gild  with  our  own,  their  lan- 
guageand  literature  being  ours  as  well,  and  the  American  market 
becoming  the  best  market  for  their  best  productions,  he  does  not 
see  why  an  American  may  not  state  his  own  opinion  and  prefer- 
ence in  the  matter  of  the  laureateship.  We  quote  some  passages 
of  Mr.  Stedman 's  letter,  as  follows: 

"It  is  my  feeling  that  Mr.  Swinburne  really  has  no  peer  in  any 
competition  for  the  laureateship.  For  one,  I  hope  the  office  will 
be  speedily  filled.  Since  1843  it  has  added  dignity  to  the  station 
of  English  poetry;  it  has  come  so  much  'greener  from  the  brows' 
of  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  it 
wither  on  the  cabinet  walls. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  lyrical  poetry  is  what  is  expected  from  a 
laureate  in  the  exercise  of  his  function.  Swinburne  is  preemi- 
nently a  lyrist,  the  finest  lyric  voice  in  England,  the  most  elo- 
quent living  master  of  the  ode  and  song.  Your  phrase,  'judged 
by  the  quality  of  his  verse  alone, '  reminds  us  that  there  are  other 
considerations.  With  respect,  then,  to  the  morals  of  his  muse, 
it  should  be  realized  that  throughout  the  long  series  of  his  works, 
since  the  date  of  'Atalanta  in  Calydon, '  and  including  that  mas- 
terpiece, he  has  not  written  an  ignoble  line.  The  success  of  '  Ata- 
lanta' thirty  years  ago  brought  about  a  collection  of  his  juvenile 
poems,  'The  Ferment  of  New  Wine,'  which  were  called  in  ques- 
tion at  the  time.  As  to  his  republicanism,  more  than  one  poet  of 
gentle  blood  in  England  has  carried  a  passion  for  freedom  to  the 
utmost,  and  when  Oxford  is  proudly  laying  claim  to  Shelley  there 
can  be  no  distrust  of  the  singer  of  Italian  liberty  and  of  reform  in 
England.  Whenever  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  has  been  at 
stake,  the  patriotism  of  Swinburne  (the  son  of  an  English  ad- 
miral, and  a  scion  of  the  Percys)  has  given  no  uncertain  sound." 


NOTES. 

The  biography  of  the  late  John  Stuart  Blackie,  which  has  just  appeared 
in  Edinburgh,  contains  many  anecdotes  of  that  quaint  and  lovable  old 
Scotchman.  Here  is  a  pathetic  little  story  of  his  class-room.  "A  student, 
reading  with  the  book  in  his  left  hand,  was  called  to  order,  and  bidden  to 
hold  it  in  the  other.  He  colored  and  continued  to  read  as  before.  The  pro- 
fessor was  annoyed,  and  reprimanded  him  sharply.  The  class  hissed  at 
this,  and  the  student  held  up  the  stump  which  was  all  that  remained  of  his 
right  arm.  Then  Blackie  stepped  down  from  his  desk,  and  taking  the  y  oungf 
fellow  in  his  arms,  begged  his  pardon  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and,  turning 
to  the  rest,  he  said,  '  I  am  glad  that  I  have  gentlemen  to  teach,'  and  went 
back  to  his  desk  in  an  outburst  of  applause." 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  made  his  first  appearance  in  print  in  the  pages  of 
The  Cork  Magazine,  which  was  started  by  his  father.  "  It  was  a  love  story,' 
he  tells  us  in  the  course  of  an  illustrated  interview  in  The  Young  Man  for 
November,  "and  the  scene  was  laid  in  the  Blackwater.  I  forget  the  title 
of  the  story,  and  I  forget  what  became  of  the  lovers,  but  I  remember  that 
one  of  the  characters  in  the  book  was  'Mr.  Parnell.'  I  do  not  know  why  I 
chose  that  name,  and  I  think  of  it  novir  as  a  singular  coincidence." 

"LORNA  DOONE,"  with  which  Mr.  Blackmore's  name  is  most  often  asso- 
ciated, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  written  a  dozen  or  more  works  of  fic- 
tion since  its  publication  in  1869,  was  not  the  author's  first  venture  in 
literature.  Nine  years  previous  he  had  essayed  poetry,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished several  volumes,  and'  a  translation  of  the  first  two  of  Vergil's 
"  Georgics,"  under  the  title  "  The  Farm  and  Fruit  of  Old."  His  first  novel, 
"Clara  Vaughan,"  written  in  1852,  was  not  printed  until  1864. — The  Bookman. 

Lord  Tennyson  is  said  to  have  declared  that  the  late  Mrs.  Alexander's 
sacred  poem,  "The  Burial  of  Moses,"  was  one  of  the  poems  by  a  living 
writer  of  which  he  would  have  been  proud  to  be  the  author. 
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SCIENCE. 


DOGMATISIVl    OF  SCIENCE. 

DR.  GEORGI-:  M.  GOULD,  of  Philadelphia,  protests  ener- 
getically against  the  assumption — which  he  says  is  "the 
fundamental  thesis  of  a  certain  class  of  scientists" — that  the 
phenomena  of  life  are  all  explainable  as  ordinary  phenomena  of 
matter  and  energy.     He  says  in  Science  (October  25)  : 

"To  ordinary — what  I  should  call  normal  or  healthy — minds, 
this  is  as  perfect  an  example  of  deduction,  theory,  or  dogmatism 
as  could  be  stated.  So  long  as  the  old  materialistic  bauble  of 
spontaneous  generation  remains  the  veriest  will-o'-the-wisp,  the 
most  undemonstrated  and  undemonstrable  absurdity,  so  long 
have  these  'scientists'  not  a  shred  or  shadow  of  evidence  that 
their  dogma  has  any  genuine  scientific  basis.  For  every  biologic 
fact  there  must  be  posited  the  unexplained,  and  so  far  inexplain- 
able  fact  of  life  itself,  of  sentience,  or  'sensitive'  or 'irritable' 
protoplasm,  asthe  very  beginning  of  the  fact.  To  say  in  advance 
that  this  life,  sensitiveness,  irritability,  etc.,  is  explainable  upon 
the  principles  or  forces  of  physics  is  in  most  absolute  contradic- 
tion of  the  scientific  spirit,  and  one  who  dogmatically  asserts  it 
has  yet  to  learn  the  a  b  c  of  scientific  method.  The  scientist  who 
thus  commits  scientific  suicide  may  charitably  be  excused  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  a  victim  of  the  subtle  laws  of  psychologic 
heredity,  that  he  is  an  eighteenth-century  atheist  masquerading 
as  scientist,  one  with  a  dissident  dogma  unwarrantably  compel- 
ling science  to  a  service  from  which  she  must  instinctively  rebel.  " 

The  immediate  cause  of  Dr.  Gould's  protest  was  the  appearance 
of  a  letter  from  Prof.  "W.  K.  Brooks  in  which  he  urges  that  all 
scientific  men  unite  against  "the  vitalists, "  that  is,  those  who 
hold  that  there  is  a  vital  principle  in  organized  bodies  that  marks 
them  off  from  dead  or  unorganized  matter.  Of  this  demand,  Dr. 
Gould  says : 

"This  rallying  cry  for  unanimity  of  utterance  rather  than  for 
adherence  to  personal  conviction  is  sadly  suggestive.  It  would 
seem  that  a  more' virtuous'  ideal  would  be  that  of  following  truth 
rather  than  partizanship.  'Failure  to  agree'  is  stigmatized,  but 
it  might  be  politic  to  first  ask  who  are  the  disagreers.  The  an- 
swer to  that  question  might  result  in  the  finding  that  Professor 
Brooks  and  his  party  are  the  disagreers  or  sectarians,  because  if 
my  observation  is  correct  the  scorned  vitalists,  as  Professor  Gage 
avers,  constitute  the  immense  majority  of  scientific  workers,  and 
the  few  materialists  who  presume  to  speak  in  the  name  of  their 
scientific  brethren  have  no  brief  so  to  represent  them.  The  cool 
assumption  that  biologic  science  is  coterminous  with  physics  is 
difficult  to  correctly  characterize — politely.  The  refutation  of 
that  dogma  has  been  made  a  hundred  times  and  no  adequate  an- 
swer to  these  refutations  has  ever  been  made.  Take  one  of  these 
refutations,  Beale's  "Protoplasm  ;"  no  dispassionate  and  logical 
mind,  knowing  aught  of  the  history  of  science  or  the  laws  of  logic, 
can  deny  that  the  argumenst  and  facts  there  set  forth  leave  the 
dogmas  of  scientific  materialism  smashed  to  utter  and  everlast- 
ing smithereens. " 


Air-Propellers  for  Steamships. — "To  propel  balloons  and  the 
various  forms  of  air-ships,  so-called,  by  some  kind  of  screw-pro- 
peller, much  after  the  manner  followed  in  current  steamship 
practise,  has  for  a  long  time  been  one  of  the  aims  of  aeronautic 
enthusiasts,"  says  Gassier' s  Maj^tic/ue,  October.  "To  equip  an 
ordinary  ship,  however,  in  its  legitimate  element,  with  air-i)r<) 
pellers,  or,  in  other  words,  with  propellers  revolving  in  the  air 
instead  of  in  the  water,  and  to  effect  propulsion  solely  by  their 
aid,  is  f)ne  of  the  latest  suggestions  of  the  times.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  make  these  air-propellers  similar  in  shape  to  tiie 
ordinary  water-screw,  with  sails  or  blades  of  thin  sheet-metal, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  found,  exi)erimentally,  that  for  equal 
numbers  of  revolutions,  equal  intensity  of  thrust,  engine  power 
and  speed,  the  area  of  the  prripellcr  should  be  about  twelve  times 
that  of  the  water-screw.  A  big  Atlantic  liner,  skimming  over  the 
sea  with  what  would  look  like  a  string  of  mammoth  children's 
pin-wheels  <m  each  side,  sjjinning  round  in  the  air.  is  the  startling 
vision  for  which,  apparently,  we  are  called  upon  to  prepare  our- 
selves." 


RELATIVE  SIZE  OF  ASTEROIDS  AND  MOO>r. 
The  including  circle  represents  the  moon. 


FOUR    LITTLE    SKY-TRAVELERS. 

PROF.  E.  E.  BARNARD,  who  is  well  known  as  the  discov- 
erer of  Jupiter's  fifth  satellite,  and  as  the  performer  of 
other  noteworthy  feats  in  astronomy,  has  just  added  another  to 
his  list  by  measuring,  with  the  great  Lick  telescope,  the  diame- 
ters of  the  four  largest  asteroids,  or  minor  planets,  whose  size 
could  hitherto  only  be  guessed  at  by  their  brightness.  How  far 
off  such  guesses  were,  and  what  the  truth  is.  Professor  Barnard 
tells  in  an  article  {Popular  Astronomy,  November),  from  which 
we  quote  a  few  extracts  : 

"  Between  the  orbits  of  the  planets  Mars  and  Jupiter  is  situated 
a  zone  of  very  small  planets.  At  least  400  of  these  little  bodies 
are  now  known,  and  they  doubtless  exist  by  thousands.  How 
small  the  smallest  of  these 
may  be  can  not  be  even 
estimated.  Possibly  there 
may  be  multitudes  of  them 
not  larger  than  grains  of 
sand  ;  but  such,  of  course, 
we  can  never  see.  The 
smallest  that  have  been 
discovered  are  possibly  not 
above  ten  miles  in  diame- 
ter. The  first  four  discov- 
ered of  these  bodies,  how- 
ever, are  of  considerable 
dimensions,  and  form  re- 
spectable but  modest-sized 
worlds.  The  first  one  of 
these  objects  known  was 
discovered  January  i,  1801, 
by  Piazzi,  of  Palermo  in 
Sicily.  He  named  it  Ceres  after  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Sicily. 
It  was  found  to  be  revolving  around  the  sun  in  a  period  of  four 
and  sixth  tenths  years  at  a  mean  distance  of  256  millions  of  miles. 
A  second,  third,  and  fourth  were  found  in  the  years  1802,  1S04, 
and  1S07,  respectively,  by  Olbers  and  Harding,  the  former  dis- 
covering two.  These  were  named  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta.  It 
was  suggested  by  Olbers  that  possibly  there  wese  hot  fragments 
of  a  great  planet  once  existing  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  that  had 
for  some  unknown  reason  burst  asunder.  A  further  and  imme- 
diate search  did  not  reveal  any  more  of  the  'fragments. ' 

"Nearly  forty  years  afterward,  however,  Hencke,  after  a  long 
search  of  many  years,  began  anew  the  discovery  of  these  small 
planets  in  1845,  since  which  time  their  discovery  has  been  rapid. 
Especially  has  the  discovery  increased  enormously  in  the  past 
three  ytears  through  the  agency  of  photography.  What  their 
origin  is  due  to  we  do  not  know.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  they  are  the  results  of  the  burstings  of  any  one  planet,  as 
suggested  originally  by  Olbers. 

"These  bodies  have  been  variously  called  asteroids — minor 
planets.  They  are  so  small  that  in  ordinary  telescopes  they  ap- 
pear only  as  stellar  points,  without  any  sensible  or  measurable 
disks.  Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  brighter  ones.  The  work  has  been  principally  based 
upon  a  consideration  of  their  light.  The  quantity  of  light  they 
reflect  is  more  or  less  directly  measurable." 

Professor  Barnard  goes  on  to  explain  that  by  measuring  this 
([uantity  of  light  and  comparing  it  with  that  emitted  by  a  planet, 
Mercury,  for  instance,  the  size  may  be  estimated.  This  could  be 
done  accurately  if  the  reflective  power  or  "albedo"  of  the  asteroid 
were  the  same  as  that  of  the  planet.  But  there  is  noway  of  find- 
ing this  out.  In  fact,  it  is  very  imlikely,  for  the  albedo  of  each  of 
the  ])lanets  is  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  others.  So  if  we 
assume  that  the  reflecting  power  is  like  that  of  Mars  we  get  diam- 
eters of  Ceres  and  Vesta  120  miles  greater  than  if  we  assume  it  to 
l)e  like  that  of  Mercury. 

"Some  ert'orts  have  been  made  to  measure  directly  the  diame- 
ters of  the  four  brightest  of  these  bodies.  At  best,  however, 
these  have  been  but  mere  guesses,  since  the  instruments  used 
were  entirely  inadeipiate  to  deal  with  such  minute  quantities  as 
the  diameters  of  the  asteroids.  Especially  are  the  earlier  attempts 
in  this  line  extremely  discordant.     Schroter  measured  the  diam- 
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eter  of  Ceres,  and  made  it  2,025  miles.     About  the  same  time  Sir  gets  to  business.     Let  the  regiment  keep  at  a  respectful  distance. 

William  Herschel  found  from  his  measures  that  it  was  about  100  and  give  the  brave  fellow  a  chance,  and  he  will  lay  them  low  by 

miles  in  diameter  !  hundreds  ;  and  indeed  let  the  enemy  be  ever  so  numerous,  if  they 

"There  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  instruments  in  the  world  will  only  stand  up  like  men  to  be  shot  at,  he  will  mow  down  half 

capable  of  properly  measuring  these  small  planets.     They  have  a  dozen  regiments  while  he  is  smoking  his  cigar  !" 

apparently  not  attempted  the  work,  having  hopelessly  given  the  

asteroids  over  to  the  photometric  methods.     It  is  of  the  highest 

importance,  however,  that  a  true  knowledge  of  the  dimensions  of  HOW    LONG    CAN    SEEDS     LIVE? 

some  of  the  asteroids  should  be  had. 

"  On  examining  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta  with  our  thirty-  NT  ^^  ^°"S  ago  it  was  generally  believed  that  grains  of  wheat 

six- inch  telescope  I  found  that  they  presented  readily  measurable  "^  ^      from   Egyptian  tombs  had  been  made  to  germinate,  and 

disks,  and  that  their  diameters  with  this  noble  instrument  could  there  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  no  limit  to  the  dormant  life  of  a 

be  determined  with  much  certainty.     I  therefore  took  up  their  seed.     When  these  stories  were  proved  to  be  without  foundation, 

measurement,  and  have  carried  on  the  work  for  the  past  two  ^j^^^e  was  a  general  tendency  to  disbelieve  all  of  a  similar  kind." 

years.     The  results  of  this  work  have  just  been  sent  to  the  Royal  m         u  -4.        ™         ^  ui-  1     i  *u  ..         ^  ^■ 

\  •     ,  <-     •  ^      rr-       .  T,  ■.  ■     \  T       1  TT7  1  Now,  however,  it  seems  established  that  seeds  may  live,  under 

Astronomical  Society  of  Great  Britain  at  London.     We  now  know  ■' 

for  the  first  time  the  true  dimensions  of  these  four  asteroids.  P^^P^''  conditions,  a  great  many  years,  perhaps  for  centuries  ;  and 

"I  have  thought  these  results  might  be  of  considerable  popular  when  we  consider  that  under  these  circumstances  the  protoplasm 

interest  if  stated  briefly.     The  following  are  the  diameters  from  within  -the  seed  actually  maintains  its  vitality,  this  fact  is  very 

the  two  years'  work  with  the  thirty-six  inch  :  significant.     On  the  question  of  how  seeds  accomplish  this,  much 

DIAMETERS.  light  has  been  thrown  by  recent  experiments  of  C.  de  Candolle, 

Ceres 485  miles.  ^^le  French  botanist,  which  he  describes  in  the  Revjce  Scientifiaue 

Pallas 304miles.  •'  ^ 

Juno 118  miles.  (September  14) .     We  translate  below  some  parts  of  his  article  : 

Vesta 243  miles.  ,,r,       -,      ,        1  ■       t    ,     •  •         . 

Seeds  that  have  retained  their  germinating  power  are  said  to 

"These  will  be  very  close  to  the  true  dimensions.     Juno  was  possess 'latent  life. '     This  expression  lacks  precision,  for  we  may 

very  difiicult  from  its  extremely  small  size.     It  was  at  the  limit  ask  whether  the  life  of  the  seeds  is  completely  arrested  or  if  it  is 

of  measurement  with  the  great  telescope.  only  retarded,  and  the  answers  would  not  be  the  same  in  all  cases, 

"Astronomers  have  always  considered  Vesta  as  the  largest  of  as  I  propose  to  show.  .   .   . 
the  asteroids,  because  it  was  the  brightest.     In  reality  it  is  the  "We  owe  to  Messrs.  Van  Tieghem  and  Bounier  the  following 

third  in  size.  Ceres  being  by  far  the  largest.     For  some  reason  the  experiment,  which  proves  that  seeds  can,  in  fact,  live  for  a  certain 

surface  of  Vesta  is  highly  reflective.     Its  albedo  is  four  times  as  time  this  retarded  life.     Three  lots  of  the  same  number  of  peas 

great  as  that  of  Ceres."  and  beans  were  placed,  the  first  in  the  open  air,  the  second  in  a 

sealed  glass  tube  containing  ordinary  air,  the  third  in  a  .sealed 

tube  containing  only  pure  carbonic-acid  gas.     At  the  end  of  two 

THE   WONDERFUL    MAXIM    GUN.  years  the  seeds  of  the  first  lot  had  sensibly  increased  in  weight 

and  nearly   all  had  retained  their   germinating   power.     Those 

^^HE  following  description  of  the  Maxim  gun,  taken  from  an  preserved  in  the  confined  air  had  increased  less  in  weight  and 

^       account  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field  of  a  visit  to  the  inventor,  germinated  in  less  number  than  the  preceding.     Moreover,  the 

contributed  to  The  Evangelist,  New  York,  October  10,  is  repro-  air  contained  in  the  tube  with  them  had  changed  in  composition  ; 

duced  here  for  the  powerful  and  vivid  impression   it  gives  of  its  proportion   of  oxygen   had  fallen  to  11. 4  per  cent,  and  there 

Maxim's  remarkable  engine  of  destruction  :  ^^'^^  "^i^^d  with  it  3.  8  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.     As  to  the  seeds 

kept  in  the  carbonic  acid,  none  of  them  could  germinate  and  their 

"His  [Mr.  Maxim's]  special  pet,  his 'daily, '  is  the  marvelous  weight  had  not  changed." 
gun,  that  does  not  fire  single  shots,  but  literally  'rains  bullets,' 

as  the  elements  in  their  fury  rain  hailstones.     It  is  a  light  affair  Experiments  are  then  described  by  M.  de  Candolle  that  relate 

to   look   at,    having   the  appearance   of   a   small    brass   cannon,  to  the  wonderful  power  of  resistance  to  cold  displayed  by  seeds, 

mounted  on  a  tripod,  and  aimed  and  worked  by  one  man,  who  Experiments  already  made  by  others  show  that  these  seeds  may 

sits  behind  it,  on  a  saddle  like  that  of  a  bicycle,  from  which  he  germinate  after  having  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  1008 

can  point  it  up  or  down  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  were  a  pistol,  ^^^^^^  ^^^o^  Centigrade.     Now  the  researches  of  Pictet  in  his  cel- 

or  swing  it  to  the  right  or  left,  as  an  enemy  approaches  from  one  ,^i,        .  ,         i,        ,         •■oi-i.        .,.1^^        , 

^y  ,  ebrated  low-temperature  laboratory  in  Berlin  show  that  at  such  a 

or  another  quarter. 

'"But  how  is  the  gun  loaded?'     Ah,  here  is  the  beauty  of  it :  P°i"t  chemical  action  totally  ceases,  hence  the  active  life  of  the 

it  loads  itself !     The  originality  of  the  invention  lies  in  this  :  that  seeds  in  question  must  have  been  really  suspended,  and  never- 

it  utilizes  the  recoil,  so  that  (as  the  cartridges  are  strung  on  a  theless  they  were  able  to  germinate  when  planted.      In  M.  de 

belt,    that  carries  from   a  hundred   and  fifty  to  four   hundred  Candolle 's  own  experiments  seeds  were  subjected  once  a  day  for 

rounds)  every  kick  of  the  gun  throws  out  the  exploded  cartridge  .^g  days  to  a  temperature  of  37S  to  538  below  zero,  for  S  to  20 

on  one  side  of  the  gun,  and  on  the  other  throws  the  next  cartridge  ,  ^       ^.  ,        ^    ■^\.  ^       ^■        ^.i  •     r.       1.  ^       ^         ^^1 

.   ^       ,  .,.,,!•,  ■     •  ,-       ,  ,  hours  at  a  time,  and  notwithstanding  this  harsh  treatment  they 

into  place,  so  that  the  discharge  is  incessant.     \ou  have  only  to 

press  the  button,  and  the  gun  does  the  rest.     As  long  as  you  keep  sP^outed  when  planted.     If  the  life  of  the  seeds,  however,  were 

your  finger  on  the  button  the  firing  goes  on,  the  gun  throwing  really  suspended,  they  must  be  able  to  live  out  of  contact  with 

eleven  minie  bullets  a  second,  666  a  minute  !  air  for  a  certain  time.     In  order  to  see  whether  thej^ could  do  this, 

'"But  not  quite  so  fast,'  I  hear  some  one  say  who  has  made  a  M.  de  Candolle    kept   seeds  under  mercury  from   one   to  three 

study  of  firearms;    'don't  you  know  that  this  incessant  firing  months  without  killing  them. 

would  heat  the  gun  so  that  it  would  explode,  and  do  more  de-  -i     ^u-      >.  t       c  \    ^^■t  a-    ■         -u       ■     1  ^■^■ 

^  ,    ,  ,  ,     ,     ^,  In  this  state  of  suspended  life  a  seed  IS  m  a  chemical  condition, 

struction  at  the  rear  end  than  at  the  muzzle?      Oh  yes,  gentl*  ,r    ^      ■,     1 

„-;<.•„   T  1  11  4.U-  1  11  1       r  •..         -i     •  according  to  J\I.  Candolle,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  an  ex- 

critic,  I  know  all  this,  and  am  glad  you  spoke  of  it,  as  it  gives  me  ^  ^ 

occasion  to  point  out  one   more  contrivance  of  this  marvelous  plosive  mixture ;  that  is,  it  is  ready  for  chemical  action  (growth), 

machine.     That  steel  barrel,  through  which  an  incessant  flash  but  that  action  will  not  begin  until  the  surrounding  conditions 

streams  like  a  continuous  streak  of  lightning,  melting  or  explo-  are  right.     In  the  explosive  these  are  conditions  of  dryness,  tem- 

ding  everything  near  it,  passes  through  water!    It  is  all  the  while  perature,  etc. ,  just  as  they  are  with  the  seed.     A  seed,  then,  is  a 

immersed  in  water-that  is,  encased  in  what  is  called  the  'water  jj^^,^  ^^^^_  ^„j    ^^.^.^j^^     ^^  ^^  iov.<:\^^^\  off,  release  its  store  of 
jacket,    so  that  the  gun,  like  a  good  soldier,  'keeps  cool'  while  ,         ,  ,.   ',  •     .,       ,  ,.  ■,,    j 

doing  its  most  deadly  work.  energy  and  send  out  a  discharge  m  the  shape  of  a  sprout.     M.  de 

"Thus  it  is  that  the  man  at  the  gun  is  master  of  the  situation,  Candolle  remarks  on  this  as  follows  : 
and  need  not  run  away  even  if  he  is  attacked  by  a  regiment,  "This  state  of  chemical  and  vital  inertia  may  last  a  long  time, 

unless  it  comes  upon  him  by  surprise,  and  takes   him  at  close  perhaps  even  indefinitely.     It  is,  at  least,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 

quarters,  or  some  villainous  sharpshooter  picks  him  off  before  he  only  way  of  explaining  the  preservation  of  seeds  during  a  great 
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number  of  years.  Cases  are  known  where  they  have  germinated 
after  a  period  so  long  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they 
have  continued  in  life,  properly  speaking,  in  the  interval,  no  mat- 
ter how  slowly  the  processes  of  life  may  have  gone  on.  Here 
are  some  rem.  '    examples: 

"A.  P.  de  t  .(-•  mentions  seeds  that  sprouted  very-  well 

after  more  than  sixty  years. 

"Girardin  has  seen  beans  sprout,  that  had  lam  in  the  store- 
bouse  of  Tournefort  more  than  one  hundred  years. 

"In  1850  Robert  Brown  sowed,  from  curiosity,  some  seeds  from 
the  collection  of  Sir  Mans  Sloane,  where  they  had  remained  for 
more  than  150 years.  Hesucceededin  making  several  germinate, 
in  particular  one  of  Nelumbiuin  speciosum  [a  water-lily]  of  which 
the  plant  has  been  preserved  in  the  galleries  of  the  British 
Museum,  where  I  saw  it  a  few  years  since. 

"The  alleged  germination  of  mummy-wheat  is,  as  is  now  gen- 
erally known,  but  a  baseless  fable.  It  appears,  besides,  that  the 
wheat  was  always  sterilized  before  being  put  into  the  sarcophagi, 
which  precluded  all  possibility  of  its  growth.  But  to  make  up  for 
the  falsity  of  this  story,  divers  well-authenticated  facts  show  that 
seeds  can  preserve  their  power  of  sprouting  after  an  extremely 
prolonged  sojourn  beneath  the  earth,  that  is  to  say,  in  shelter 
from  atmospheric  influences.  The  most  extraordinary  case  of 
this  kind  is  that  observed  several  years  since  by  Professor  de 
Ileldreich,  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Athens.  While 
botanizing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines  of  Laurium,  this 
savant  discovered  in  1873  a  GlauciuDi  that  he  took  at  once  to  be 
a  new  species,  and  he  described  it  under  the  name  of  Glauciiim. 
This  plant  made  its  appearance  on  a  piece  of  land  from  which 
had  recently  been  removed  a  thick  layer  of  rubbish  coming  from 
the  ancient  working  of  the  neighboring  mines.  This  layer  must 
have  been  at  least  1,500  years  old.  Unless  we  believe  in  sponta- 
neous generation,  it  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  Glau- 
cium  must  be  a  species  that  existed  long  ago  in  the  locality, 
whose  seeds  had  been  preserved  in  the  earth  and  rubbish  that 
covered  them." 

.M.  Candolle  here  goes  on  to  describe  the  experiments  of  Pro- 
fessor Peter,  of  Gottingen,  on  the  cultivation  of  mold  taken  from 
forests,  which  show  that  here,  too,  seeds,  lie  dormant  for  years 
beneath  the  soil.      Peter's  conclusion  is  thus  quoted  : 

"' Altho  the  experiments  that  have  been  described  do  not  solve 
the  question  of  how  long  the  seeds  retain  their  germinative  power, 
their  results  show  that  in  the  case  of  many  plants  of  field  or 
prairie  this  period  may  greatly  exceed  half  a  century. '" 

M.  de  Candolle  says,  in  conclusion  : 

"These  researches  of  Professor  Peter  certainly  deserve  atten- 
tion. We  must  hope  that  they  will  be  imitated  in  other  countries 
and  in  divers  kinds  of  land,  for  they  may  reveal  very  important 
facts  for  biology  and  prehistoric  1)otany.  Alphonse  de  Candolle 
has  already  dwelt  on  the  interest  it  would  excite  to  make  borings 
in  the  Alpine  snows  for  the  purposes  of  recovering  vestiges  of  the 
vegetation  anterior  to  the  glacial  period.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  idea  has  never  been  carried  out,  for  the  facts  that  I  have  just 
stated  almost  make  us  hope  that  researches  of  this  kind  might 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  germs  yet  capable  of  growth  altho  dating 
from  an  early  epoch." — Trniislated for  Tin;  Lukkary  Dic.est. 


Seamless  Pipe. — The  most  wonderful  of  several  new  machines 
recently  invented  for  the  manufacture  of  seamless  pipes,  accord- 
ing to  Engineering  Mechanics,  is  that  of  B.  Priol,  director  of  the 
Mannesmann  Pipe  Works,  in  I.andore.  The  novelty  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  n)etal  during  the  wdrking  process  is  kept  stationary 
by  means  of  two  rolls  lying  upon  their  axles  and  turning  toward 
each  other  in  opposite  direction.  "The  grooves  in  these  rolls  are 
of  special  form  and  convert  a  short,  thick,  hollow  bar,  place<l  be- 
tween them,  into  a  pipe  of  desired  diameter  and  thickness  of  wall. 
No  skilled  labor  is  required  to  operate  this  machine  as  it  works 
perfectly  automatically.  When  the  bar  is  released  by  the  rolls  it 
is  i)ushed  forward  the  required  distance  by  means  of  an  ingenious 
appliance.  Not  much  power  is  necessary  to  operate  the  machine. 
.  .  .  Seamless  pipes  are  in  increasing  demand,  and  the  enormous 
quantity  required  by  the  bicycle  industry  ahme  is  said  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  greater  part  of  the  works,  where  these  pipes  are 
manufactured,  day  and  night  in  operation." 


A    USEFUL   PRINCIPLE    IN    INVENTION. 

"I  T  TE  recently  quoted  in  these  columns  an  energetic  protest 
V  V  against  the  too  prevalent  idea  that  the  inventor  does  his 
work  by  the  aid  of  a  sort  of  divine  afflatus— a  heaven-given  spe- 
cial faculty  denied  to  other  mortals.  The  author  maintained  that 
aptness  in  invention  can  be  fostered  and  trained  in  the  mind  like 
any  other  quality,  and  advocated  a  special  educational  course  to 
this  end.  Now  comes  Mr.  Edward  P.  Thompson,  who  in  an  arti- 
cle in  X\\G  Journal  0/  the  I-raiiklin  Institute,  entitled  "Reversal 
in  Invention."  points  out  a  simple  fact  that  may  be  of  the  great- 
est use  to  future  inventors,  as  it  certainly  would  have  been  to 
inventors  in  the  past.  He  reminds  us  that  a  large  number  of  im- 
portant devices  may  be  sorted  out  into  pairs,  one  of  each  pair 
being  what  he  calls  a  "reversal"  of  the  other.  Thus  the  dynamo, 
which  transforms  mechanical  into  electric  energy,  on  being  re- 
versed becomes  the  motor,  which  changes  electric  energy  back 
again  into  the  mechanical  form.  Now  if  this  principle  of  reversal 
had  only  been  recognized  long  ago,  each  of  these  pairs  of  inven- 
tions would  have  required  but  a  single  inventive  act,  instead  of 
two  entirely  independent  ones.  Both  the  invention  and  its  re- 
versal would  have  been  devised  at  once,  instead  of  by  different 
persons  going  through  different  trains  of  thought  at  widely  dif- 
ferent periods.  We  quote  a  few  of  Mr.  Thompson's  illustrations 
of  these  "reversed"  inventions  : 

"At  the  time  the  microscope  was  invented  the  principle  of  re- 
versal could  have  been  applied  by  reasoning  that,  if  a  distant 
large  object  could  be  made  to  appear  nearer,  could  not  a  near  ob- 
ject be  made  to  appear  larger?  Had  this  idea  been  cieated,  the 
mechanical  execution  could  have  been  carried  out  by  experiments 
with  lenses  of  different  convexities,  concavities,  and  numbers. 

"A  reversal  of  the  telephone,  which  causes  distant  sounds  to 
appear  near,  would  be  a  microphone,  but  the  present  instrument 
is  improperly  named,  as  it  does  not  enlarge  but  simply  creates  a 
sound.  When  first  invented  its  wonderful  power  was  spoken  of 
as  making  the  walking  of  a  fly  sound  like  thunder,  but  this  is 
false,  because  the  fly  jarred  loose  carbon  electric  contacts,  thereby 
causing  great  fluctuations  of  current  and  violent  action  of  the 
receiving  telephone.   .   .   . 

"The  present  air-brake  system  is  now  recognizable  as  a  reversal 
of  the  early  type,  but  a  long  time  passed  before  the  change  took 
place.  The  principle  had  not  been  used  as  a  kind  of  tool,  and, 
therefore,  the  idea  of  the  new  brake  did  not  come  by  demand  c^f 
the  mind,  but  by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  that  is  to  say. 
accidentally.  The  two  systems  of  brake  referred  to  are  perhaps 
already  conjectured  by  the  reader,  the  first  operating  to  stop  a 
train  by  the  positive  action  of  compressed  air  against  the  wheels 
through  the  medium  of  the  usual  brake  shoes,  and  the  second  by 
the  negative  action  of  compressed  air.  which  normally  holds  the 
shoes  away  from  the  wheels  in  opposition  to  a  spring.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  second  way  are  apparent  as  soon  as  compared  as 
to  their  main  object,  s.ifety  ;  for  by  the  former  the  train  can  not 
be  stopped  in  case  of  leak  or  a  disordered  pump,  while  with  the 
latter  the  train  stands  still  as  soon  as  the  air  leaks  out  or  the 
pumps  refuse  to  work.    .    .    . 

"The  mental  process  of  investigating  this  subject  makes  the 
principle  so  simple  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  inventions  existed  so 
long  before  their  opposite  phases  were  thought  of.  Electricity 
fu'-nishes  several  examples  besides  the  dynamo-motor  example, 
where  the  principle  was  not  applied  by  a  predetermined  act.  The 
old  form  of  burglar  alarm  had  an  open  circuit,  and  the  process  of 
opening  the  window  closed  the  circuit  and  rang  a  hell.  The  re- 
versal of  this  is  a  normally  closed  circuit.  The  opening  of  the 
window  breaks  the  circuit,  and  the  bell  rings.  The  idea  once 
gained,  and  the  advantages  are  apparent,  for  an  alarm  is  given  if 
tlie  burglar  cuts  the  wire.   .   .   . 

"The  storage-battery,  altho  condemned  for  railway-traction,  is 
still  one  of  the  valuable  inventions  of  the  day.  and  is  an  exact 
reversal  of  the  galvanic  battery.  The  reversal  is  disclosed  by 
stating  that  the  ojieration  of  tliepriniary  or  galvanic  battery  con- 
sisted in  i>lacing  metal  plates  into  a  solutitm  of  salt  or  acid,  and 
carrying  ofl"  the  electric  current  by  a  wire.  The  reverse  of  this 
consists  in  starting  with  an  electric  current,  after  the  battery  is 
partly  exhausted,  and  passing  the  current  through  the  solution  in 
order  to  restore  the  chemicals  to  their  original  composition,  ready 
to  give  otT  current  as  befo«e  the  charging." 
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WRAPPING-PAPER    FROM    A 
STANDPOINT. 


SANITARY 


IN  the  hunt  of  the  modern  scientist  for  microbes,  the  wrapping- 
papers  used  in  shops  have  not  escaped.  French  chemists 
have  discovered  that  these  papers  may  be  in  certain  cases  a  grave 
source  of  danger.  One  French  city,  at  least,  has  regulated  their 
use  by  municipal  ordinance,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
article  abstracted  by  the  Revue  Scientifique  from  the  Revue 
d' Hygietie,  and  contributed  to  the  latter  journal  by  M.  Blaise, 
director  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  Statistics  of  Montpellier, 
France : 

"Hygienists  have  as  yet  given  little  attention  to  this  subject. 
This  is  doubtless  because  of  the  fact  that  in  most  cities  the  paper 
used  to  wrap  up  food  substances  is  new  and  proper  for  such  use. 

"But  in  some  cases,  and  in  Montpellier  in  particular,  there  has 
been  noted  the  employment  of  old  or  of  soiled  paper,  such  as 
newspaper,  account  books,  manuscript  or  printed  works. 

"  Without  doubt  these  old  papers  are  usually  kept  for  wrapping 
around  dry  vegetables  or  substances  that  must  undergo  cooking 
before  serving  as  food.  But  they  have  been  used  also  for  certain 
substances  that  are  eaten  raw  or  that  have  already  been  cooked, 
such  as  cheese,  sausages,  ham,  fowls,  etc.,  whence  tliere  is  pos- 
sible danger  to  the  consumer. 

"It  is  easy  to  show  that  old  paper,  paper  bearing  print  or  wri- 
ting, having  come  in  contact  with  one  or  more  persons,  may  have 
been  soiled  or  impregnated  with  morbid  germs  by  such  contact. 
It  suffices  to  recall  the  classic  example  of  Trousseau  concerning 
the  transmission  of  scarlatina  through  a  letter  written  by  a  person 
just  recovering  from  that  disease.  The  possibility  of  infection 
b}'  the  intermediary  of  books  is  so  well  recognized  that  in  certain 
cities  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  contagion  from  books 
given  out  at  circulating  libraries. 

"Besides,  these  papers,  after  being  once  used,  may  have  been 
thrown  aside  and  have  gathered  dust  from  the  air.  This  dust 
mav  contain  disease-germs.  .  .  .  Numerous  complaints  having 
been  received  from  citizens  of  Montpellier,  the  municipal  labora- 
tory was  ordered  in  1892  to  make  an  inquiry  of  which  the  conclu- 
sions, formulated  by  the  director,  M.  Astre,  are  as  follows  : 

"'i.  The  use  of  old  newspapers,  prospectuses,  pamphlets,  and 
book-leaves  to  wrap  up  food  substances,  either  dry  or  moist, 
should  be  strictly  forbidden. 

"'2.  Old  business  account-books  may  be  used  for  wrapping  dry 
food,  on  condition  that  they  are  decently  clean  ;  but  from  time  to 
time  seizures  should  be  made  to  assure  permanent  control. 

"'3.  Paper  not  artificially  colored  and  not  printed  or  written 
upon  is  the  only  kind  that  should  be  used  to  wrap  moist  food  sub- 
stances. ' 

"In  accordance  with  this  report,  a  municipal  ordinance  to  reg- 
ulate the  use  of  wrapping-papers  was  passed  of  the  following 
purport : 

"'Art.  I.  No  painted  or  soiled  paper  of  any  kind  shall  be  used 
in  any  case  to  wrap  articles  of  food. 

'"Art.  2.  Colored  paper,  old  newspapers,  pamphlets  or  books, 
registers,  and  other  manuscripts  must  be  used  only  for  wrapping 
■dry  legumes,  roots,  or  tubers  (dry  beans,  potatoes,  etc.),  and 
then  only  when  perfectly  clean.  The  police  assisted  by  the 
municipal  laboratory  are  empowered  to  see  to  the  projer  condi- 
tion of  the  paper  employed. 

"'Art.  3.  Moist  food  substances  (butcher's  meat,  flesh  of  all 
kinds,  sausages,  pastry,  sweetmeats,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  cooked 
or  soaked  legumes  .  .  .  moist  salt  fish,  fish  sold  in  portions,  as 
salmon) ,  must  not  be  wrapped  in  any  paper  but  new  unsoiled 
wrapping-paper,  either  white  or  brown. ' 

"The  ordinance  forbids  all  colored  paper.  And.  in  fact,  many 
colors  contain  poisonous  substances.  .  .  .  There  is  every  reason 
to  regard  the  measure  adopted  by  the  authorities  of  Montpellier 
as  excellent  from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  Other  municipalities 
will  certainly  not  be  slow  to  imitate  the  example  set  by  this  city." 
—  Translated  Jar  'X:^?,  Litekakv  Dicest. 


Pitch  of  the  Human  Voice. — In  discussing  a  paper  in  the  phys- 
ical section  of  the  American  Association,  at  its  recent  meeting, 
Prof.  W.  Le  Conte  Stevens  stated  that  "the  lowest  recorded  tone 
of  the  voice  is  that  of  a  basso  named  Fischer,  who  lived  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  who  sounded  Fo,  about  43  vibrations 
per  second."  Mr.  Stevens  himself,  without  possessing  a  bass 
voice,  has  sounded  as  low  as  Ao,  53^  vibrations.per  second,  when 
his  vocal  cords  were  thickened  by  an  attack  of  catarrh.  This, 
however,  is  under  abnormal  conditions.  "The  highest  note  hith- 
erto recorded  in  the  books  was  attained  in  singing  by  Lucrezia 
Ajugari,  called  'La  Bastardella. '  At  Parma  in  1770  she  sang 
for  Mozart  several  passages  of  extraordinarily  high  pitch,  one  of 
which  included  C6,  2,048  vibrations  per  second.  She  trilled  in  D5, 
1,152  vibrations,  and  was  able  to  sing  as  low  as  G2,  192  vibrations, 
having  thus  a  range  of  nearly  4^  octaves.  Ajugari 's  upper  limit 
has  been  attained  by  Ellen  Beach  Yaw,  of  Rochester.  Mr. 
Stevens  has  often  estimated,  by  comparisons  with  a  tuning-fork, 
the  pitch  of  a  child's  squeal,  while  at  play,  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly found  to  be  in  excess  of  2,500  vibrations  per  second,  in 
one  case  as  high  as  G6,  about  3,072  vibrations.  The  total  range 
between  these  extremes  is  in  excess  of  six  octaves." 


Sense  of  Sight  in  Spiders. — "Professor  and  Mrs.  Peckham,  in 
continuing  their  studies  of  spiders,  have  published  some  ex- 
tremely interesting  observations  upon  the  sense  of  sight,"  says 
The  American  Naturalist ,  October.  "Concerning  the  range  of 
vision  the  authors  think  their  experiments  'prove  conclusively 
that  Attidae  see  their  prey  (which  consists  of  small  insects)  when 
it  is  motionless,  up  to  a  distance  of  five  inches;  that  they  see 
insects  in  motion  at  much  greater  distances;  and  that  they  see 
each  other  distinctly  up  to  at  least  twelve  inches.  The  observa- 
tions on  blinded  spiders  and  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
spiders  which  were  close  together,  and  yet  out  of  sight  of  each 
other,  showed  that  they  were  unconscious  of  each  other's  presence 
render  any  other  explanation  of  their  action  unsatisfactory, 
.Sight  guides  them,  not  smell.'  The  authors  also  experimented 
with  the  color  sense  of  spiders,  and  reached  the  opinion  'that  all 
the  experiments  taken  together  strongly  indicate  that  spiders 
have  the  power  of  distinguishing  colors. '" 


Gold  from  Sea-Water. — Some  space  has  recently  been  devoted 
by  the  daily  papers  to  the  discussion  of  the  practicability  of 
schemes  for  the  recovery  of  gold  in  sea-water.  The  Electrical 
World,  October  26,  describes  a  method  suggested  by  the  Elec- 
trician, London.  "  It  consists  in  using  plates  of  iron  as  anodes 
and  plates  of  amalgamated  copper  or  zinc  as  cathodes,  which  in 
some  cases  may  be  arranged  to  hold  a  certain  quantity  of  mer- 
cury ;  these  plates  form,  in  conjunction  with  the  sea- water,  an 
electric  battery,  or  may  be  connected  to  a  dynamo ;  the  gold,  it  is 
claimed,  will  be  deposited  on  the  copper  cathode  or  on  the  mer- 
cury, it  being  supposed  to  be  in  combination  with  iodin  ;  the 
chief  point  is  to  have  the  greatest  possible  volume  of  sea-water 
pass  between  the  plates. " 


"  Amomg  the  most  interesting  water-power  installations  now  in  existence 
are,  without  a  question,  the  artesian-well  plants  which  of  late  have  gone 
into  operation  at  different  places  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States," 
says  Cassier's  Magazine.  "Incidentally  they  have  given  prominence  to 
the  much-neglected  water-motor,  which  for  years  past  has  led  a  modest 
kind  of  existence,  notwithstanding  its  very  fair  claims  to  consideration." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"If  carpets  must  continue,  a  thing  greatly  to  be  deprecated,''  says  The 
Lancet,  "they  should  be  rubbed  with  a  damp  cloth  rather  than  brushed, 
and  if,  in  defeience  to  prejudice,  they  must  be  brushed,  this  should  be  done 
by  a  covered  American  sweeper  with  plenty  of  damp  tea-leaves.  Of  all 
ways  of  removing  dirt  from  a  carpet  the  worst  is  by  the  use  of  the  ordi- 
nary short  brush,  which  involves  the  housemaid  kneeling  down  in  the  midst 
of  the  dust  which  she  so  needlessly  creates,  and  drawing  it  into  her  lungs 
with  every  breath.  For  ordinary  household  use  something  like  linoleum, 
something  which  can  be  washed  with  a  wet  cloth  every  morning,  would 
seem  lo  be  the  best  covering  for  floors;  but  if  carpets  must  be,  and  if  it  is 
impossible  to  teach  the  present  generation  the  evils  of  seeking  present  com- 
fort at  the  expense  of  future  risks,  at  least  let  us  remember  that  carpets 
may  Ije  washed  even  where  they  lie;  that,  til)  the  day  of  washing  comes, 
a  closed  sweeper  is  far  better  than  a  brush,  and  that  the  worst  form  of  brush 
is  one  with  a  short  handle." 

"  The  large  part  played  by  alcohol  as  a  cause  contributing  to  insanity  re- 
ceives fresh  confirmation  in  the  fortieth  report  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,"  says  The  British  Medical  Journal.  "For  the  five  years  ending 
1893  alcoholism  was  the  predisposing  or  exciting  cause  in  20.8  percent,  of 
male  and  8.1  per  cent,  of  female  lunacy.  Intemperance  is  credited  with 
25.6  percent,  of  male  and  ig.q  per  cent,  of  female  general  paralytics." 

An  apostle  of  physical  culture,  according  to  The  Medical  Record,  says 
that  nervous  headache  may  be  cured  by  the  simple  act  of  walking  back- 
ward for  ten  minutes.  "It  is  well  to  get  in  a  long,  narrow  room,  where 
the  windows  are  high,  and  walk  very  slowly,  placing  first  the  ball  of  the 
foot  on  the  floor,  and  then  the  heel.  Besides  "curing  the  headache,  this  ex- 
ercise promotes  a  graceful  carriage.'' 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 

CHRISTIANITY    PRIMARILY    A  SOCIAL  IDEAL. 

PROF.  GEORGE  D.  HERRON.  of  Iowa  College,  who  has 
been  assailed  in  some  quarters  for  alleged  anarchistic 
teachings,  and  who  is  regarded  in  other  quarters  as  a  true  Chris- 
tian reformer  and  consistent  thinker,  opens  a  series  of  religious 
essays  in  The  Arena  (Boston.  November)  with  an  article  on  "The 
Sociality  of  Jesus  s  Religion,"  in  which  he  endeavors  to  empha- 
size the  sociological  aspects  of  Christianity  and  to  show  that,  so 
long  as  in  industry  and  politics  our  practise  departs  from  the  in- 
junctions of  our  professed  religion,  we  have  no  right  to  claim  the 
title  of  Christian  nation.  Speaking  of  the  essential  mission  of 
Jesus,  Professor  Herron  says  : 

"In  religion  as  a  thing  in  itself  Jesus  was  not  interested  ;  rather. 
He  looked  with  profound  distrust  upon  what  was  then,  and  is 
now,  both  officially  and  popularly,  understood  by  religion.  A 
religious  cult  was  something  he  could  not  tolerate;  an  official 
religion  was  to  Him  a  usurpation.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  becoming 
specifically  the  founder  of  a  new  religion  was  one  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  devil  which  Jesus  overcame  in  the  wilderness — a 
temptation  to  which  ^lahomet  afterward  yielded.  Jesus  never 
contemplated  the  organized  cult  of  worship,  the  great  ethnic  re- 
ligion, that  has  grown  up  bearing  His  name.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  is  wholly  evil,  or  that  it  was  not'an  inevitable  historical  proc- 
ess in  the  evolution  of  the  universal  society  and  religion.  Hut  it 
is  foreign,  and  in  large  measure  antagonistic,  to  anything  in  the 
thought  or  outlook  of  Jesus.   .   .   . 

"The  sociality  of  life  was  Jesus's  fundamental  religious  concep- 
tion. The  sociality  of  religion  is  the  revelation  of  Jesus's  relig- 
ious experience,  and  is  the  realization  of  His  kingdom.  His 
teaching  did  not  come  into  the  world  as  something  new,  but  as 
an  interpretation  of  that  which  is  eternal  in  all  religion  ;  it  came 
as  a  program  for  the  simple  organization  of  all  religious  facts  and 
forces  in  a  redeemed  and  natural  human  life.  Christianity  began, 
so  far  as  it  issued  from  Jesus,  not  as  a  new  religion,  but  as  a 
revelation  of  human  life  in  a  social  ideal.  The  whole  law  of 
man's  relation  to  God,  the  knowledge  of  which  law  had  hitherto 
been  fragmentary,  Jesus  came  declaring.  To  reveal  the  sociality 
of  religion,  he  taught  by  deed  and  word. 

"The  realization  of  religion  in  a  human  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
the  service  to  which  He  gave  His  life  a  faultless  sacrifice.  In 
neither  the  Old  Testament  nor  the  New  Testament,  does  the 
term  kingdom  of  God  or  kingdom  of  heaven  mean  any:hing  else 
than  a  righteous  society  upon  earth.  Nothing  else  was  either 
meant  or  understood  by  Jesus's  teaching  to  the  people,  or  to  His 
immediate  disciples.  The  term  was  commonly  used  to  signify  a 
j)erfect  social  justice — a  justice  to  be  fully  realized  when  the 
Messiah  should  come.  It  was  expected  that  He,  whenever  He 
came,  or  whoever  He  might  prove  to  be,  would  bring  in  a  social 
order  so  just,  so  free  from  oj)pression  and  righteous  in  freedom, 
that  it  would  prove  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  direct  reign  of 
God  in  human  affairs." 

From  Jesus  to  Athanasius,  Professor  Herron  says,  is  a  long  and 
downward  journey.  The  age  that  finally  relegated  social  Chris- 
tianity tr)  obscurity  and  converted  the  teaching  of  Jesus  into  a 
formal  religion  was  most  licentious,  immoral,  and  wicked.  The 
Nicene  council,  from  which  the  church  received  its  official  theol- 
ogy, was  "without  sense  of  right  and  human  honor."  At  the 
present  day,  according  to  Professor  Herron,  wc  cling  to  official 
religion  and  totally  neglect  the  true  injunctions  of  Christ.  In- 
deed, whenever  the  true  Gospel  is  preached  to  us,  we  denounce 
the  apostle  as  an  infidel  and  revolutionist.  We  quote  from  the 
article  : 

"We  can  no  longer  expect  that  we.  in  the  midst  of  this  material 
civilization  and  its  religion,  can  be  in  accord  with  commercial 
and  social  customs,  political  and  religious  opinions,  any  more 
than  the  disciples  who  followed  Jesus  through  His  confiict  with 
Jewish  religion,  and  then  went  abroad  as  witnesses  and  martyrs 
in  Roman  civilization.  Christless  institutions  and  interests  will 
hold  deadly  hate  toward  the  faithful  disciple  of  to-day  as  truly  as 


they  hated  the  disciples  who  were  sent  from  Olivet  to  convert  the 
nations.  If  the  organized  wrong  of  the  world  is  not  against  us, 
then  Christ  is  not  in  us.  No  disciple,  in  anv  sphere  of  life,  can 
be  at  peace  with  present  social  wrongs,  with  the  religious  apos- 
tasies that  would  rob  Jesus's  name  of  its  glory,  and  at  the  same 
lime  have  the  peace  of  God.  The  peace  which  springs  from  faith 
in  Christ  is  peace  in  the  midst  of  contlictand  tribulation  ;  it  is  not 
the  world's  kind  of  peace  ;  it  is  the  peace  that  carries  the  sword 
of  righteousness  in  its  hand.  Only  by  taking  this  sword,  selling 
its  garments  of  pride  and  luxury  for  its  purchase,  and  returning 
to  the  work  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  can  the  church  be  the  organ 
through  which  Christ's  religion  will  accomplish  the  work  given  it 
to  do.  There  is  a  vast  heroism  sleeping  in  the  church,  and  the 
world  is  full  of  Messianic  potencies  struggling  for  expression  in 
civilization.  To  these  there  comes  the  most  historic  and  creative 
of  opportunities  for  the  victory  of  failure  under  the  leadership  of 
Jesus. " 

Professor  Herron  believes  that  we  are  nearing,  not  only  the 
greatest  social  crisis,  but  the  crisis  of  Christ's  religion.     He  says  : 

"The  forces  of  selfishness  and  sacrifice  are  gathering  for  their 
supreme  struggle  on  the  field  of  Christ's  truth,  while  the  cross 
has  become  foolishness  to  the  church  which  bears  His  name.  The 
church  has  become  of  the  world  even  as  He  was  not  of  the  world. 
Things  which  are  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God  are  now  no 
more  highly  esteemed  in  the  world  than  in  the  church,  and  the 
church  has  been  reconciling  itself  to  the  will  of  the  world  rather 
than  vicariously  reconciling  the  world  to  the  will  of  God." 

But  Professor  Herron  does  not  despair  of  the  issue  of  the  im- 
pending conflict.     We  quote  his  hopeful  concluding  words  : 

"Human  life  is  now  so  settled  in  discontent  with  individualistic 
principles  and  competitive  practises,  so  glowing  with  Messianic 
forces,  so  near  to  breathing  the  heavenly  breath  and  watchful  for 
the  holy  city,  that  it  often  seems  that  if  the  many  sons  of  God 
now  committed  to  the  social  redemption  could  find  some  way  to 
make  one  supreme  associate  sacrifice,  fully  illustrative  of  the 
social  law,  they  might  lift  the  whole  organism  into  a  living  social 
vision,  so  appealing  and  commanding  that  it  would  renew  the 
strength  of  the  common  life  to  enter  upon  the  strifeless  progress 
of  the  ransomed  society." 


THE  "DENVER    M  ESSI  AH  "   CRAZE. 

THE  sensational  reports  regarding  the  miraculous  powers  of 
the  Denver  healer,  Francis  Schlatter,  have  attracted  so 
much  attention  that  certain  religious  editors  have  been  impelled 
to  investigate  the  matter  and  get  at  the  truth  of  the  apparently 
authentic  tales  of  wonderful  cures  performed  by  the  ex-cobbler. 
At  the  request  of  The  Lutheran  Obser7ier.  of  Philadelphia,  Rev. 
C.  W.  Heisler,  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  Denver,  has 
taken  pains  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  he  gives  his  view  in  a 
special  letter  to  that  paper.  He  believes  that  the  incident  is  a 
"craze,"  a  delusion,  and  a  "senseless  fad."  The  crowds  who 
come  to  be  cured  and  who  depart  singing  the  praises  of  the  healer 
are  simply  deluding  themselves,  as  there  is  absolutely  no  evi- 
dence that  a  single  cure  has  ever  been  effected.  We  quote  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Heisler's  account : 

"A  careful  investigation  fails  to  satisfy  you  that  one  actual 
healing  has  taken  place.  I  looked  up  the  case  of  a  blind  man 
reported  as  healed.  Yes.  lie  thought  he  could  see  a  little  now ; 
he  could  tell  when  people  jias.sed  in  front  of  him.  He  ihou^^ht 
he  was  getting  better  every  day.  On  leaving  his  home,  I  re- 
marked to  my  companion,  'You  see  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
that  testimony. '  And  since  then  I  have  heard  that  the  man  never 
was  totally  blind.  There  are  multitudes  of  people,  however, 
with  real  and  imaginary  comi)laints,  especially  of  a  nervous  char- 
acter, who  are  easily  luped.  If  they  had  the 'faith, '  Mr.  Editor, 
it  would  do  them  just  as  much  good  to  take  your  hand  as  it  does 
Schlatter's. 

"At  first  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  Schlatter  was  a  self- 
deluded  enthusiast,  as  he  seemed  to  be  so  sincere.  Since  visiting 
him  the  second  time  and  in  tht>  light  of  subsequent  events,  I  am 
inclined  to  put  him  down  as  a  humbug  of  the  lirsl  water,  and  I 
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am  beginning  to  question  whether  we  evangelical  pastors  are 
pursuing  the  wisest  course  in  holding  our  peace  concerning  him. 
In  view  of  the  crowds  who  seem  to  be  led  awaj'  by  him,  I  wonder 
whether  we  ought  not  publicly  protest  against  his  sacrilege.  .  .  . 
Of  course  the  end  is  not  yet.  Schlatter  does  not  claim  to  heal 
instantaneously.  When  a  lame  man  came  to  our  Lord  for  heal- 
ing, he  could  throw  away  his  crutches  instantly.  But  Schlatter 
tells  him  in  two,  three,  five  months  he  will  be  entirely  well. 
Notwithstanding  this  time  element,  which  is  really  very  prudent 
on  his  part,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  writing  down  the  whole  thing 
as  a  senseless  delusion  and  a  snare.  But  it  pains  one  to  think  we 
have  so  many  simpletons  among  us. " 


WAS  THE   WORLD    READY    FOR    CHRIST? 

TWO  teachings  of  church  and  secular  history,  namely,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  coming  of  Christ  the  world  was  prepared 
for  this  coming,  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  the 
church  was  prepared  to  be  reformed,  have  gone  from  generation 
to  generation  and  have  become  traditional.  In  LeJi7-e  U7id 
Wehre,  St.  Louis  (No.  7) ,  Professor  Grobner,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Lutheran  Seminary,  calls  these  teachings  into  question  and  in  a 
most  pronounced  way  declares  them  false  and  contrary  to  the 
best  evidences  at  our  command.  Even  in  the  most  critical  Ger- 
man works  these  claims  are  made,  altho  they  are  now  often  put 
forth  in  the  interests  of  the  naturalizing  tendencies  of  liberal  the- 
ology. It  is  doubtless  this  consideration  that  has  called  forth 
this  renewed  examination. 

The  author  proceeds  to  investigate  the  actual  status  of  affairs 
among  the  chosen  people  to  show  how  little  they  were  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  Christ  The  Savior  Himself,  in  His  descriptions 
of  the  Israelites,  shows  very  plainly  that  He  regarded  them  as 
anything  but  ready  for  His  reception.  Only  a  small  band  were 
inwardly  prepared.  The  great  mass  of  the  New-Testament  Jews 
had  departed  from  the  landmarks  of  the  Old-Testament  covenant, 
and  when  He  who  was  the  fulfilment  of  that  covenant  came,  the 
children  of  that  covenant  rejected  Him.  The  epithets  applied  to 
the  people  by  the  Savior  very  plainly  show  this.  Their  stubborn- 
ness He  constantly  rebukes  ;  He  warns  against  their  ablest  repre- 
sentatives, the  Pharisees,  while  the  materialistic  Sadducees  were 
still  less  spiritually  prepared  for  the  new  Kingdom  ;  and  the 
Samaritans,  a  mixed  and  mongrel  race,  ethnologically  and  relig- 
iously, were  equally  far  removed  from  the  Kingdom.  The  state- 
ments and  the  experiences  of  Christ  show  a  clear  evidence  that 
the  people  of  God  had  proved  unfaitnful  to  their  historic  mission, 
and  that  the  claim  that  Israel  was  ready  to  receive  their  Lord  is 
historically  incorrect. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Gentile  world.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  the  Apostle  Paul  gives  a  description  of  the 
inner  character  of  the  heathens  that  fills  us  with  horror.  Nor  are 
his  words  exaggeration.  A  reference  to  the  literature  of  the  time 
shows  that  the  deepest  stages  of  moral  degradation  had  been 
reached.  The  author  draws  especial  attention  to  Antioch,  the 
city  where  the  Christians  were  first  called  by  that  name.  The 
description  given  of  the  wickedness  of  that  metropolis  by  Latin 
writers  is  almost  beyond  belief.  And  the  same  was  true  of  all 
the  provincial  cities  and  in  a  greater  degree  of  the  center  of 
the  Empire,  Rome  itself.  It  is  a  singular  phenomenon,  that 
ludicrous  conclusion  that  such  a  world  should  have  been  pre- 
pared to  receive  a  Savior,  and  that  Christianity  went  out  on  its 
way,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  because  the  nations  wanted  it. 
It  conquered  only  because  it  was  of  God.  The  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity is  not  a  normal  phenomenon  of  history,  a  natural  outcome 
and  result  of  factors  and  forces  at  work  in  the  world  of  that  day, 
but  was  a  miracle  resulting  from  its  divine  character  and  innate 
power. 

The  same  thing  is  to  be  said  of  the  Reformation.  He  who  sees  in 
the  church  councils  of  that  day,  or  in  the  spread  of  humanism,  or 
in  the  work  of  the  universities,  the  beginnings  of  a  reformation  of 
the  church  and  the  world  does  not  interpret  them  aright.  None 
of  these  agencies  could  or  did  prepare  to  a  noteworthy  degree  the 
work  of  the  Reformation  because  none  of  them  was  based  on  the 
Gospel.  The  Reformation  conquered  because  Luther  stood  up 
before  the  world  with  the  open  Bible  in  his  hand.  The  Reforma- 
tion, too,  was  not  a  natural  phenomenon  in  history,  but  in  its  de- 
velopment plainly  indicates  the  hand  of  Providence.  —  Translated 
end  Condensed  for  The  Liter.akv  Digest. 


MISSIONARIES    IN    JAPAN. 

A  X  rK  are  told  by  Col.  John  A.  Cockerill,  the  well-known  news- 
*  *  paper  man,  now  in  Japan,  that  two  parties  are  at  work  in 
Japan  urging  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  missionaries— the  edu- 
cated clerical  Japanese  and  the  resident  foreigners  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  missionary  work.  Colonel  Cockerill  has  inter- 
viewed a  number  of  persons  on  the  subject,  including  various 
foreign  denominational  representatives,  and  the  opinions  thus 
elicited  are  published  in  the  New  York  Herald.  The  latter  uni- 
formly and  strongly  express  themselves  in  favor  of  the  present 
system  of  operation.  Leading  foreign  Christian  evangelists  be- 
lieve that  if  they  were  to  withdraw  from  Japan,  Christianity 
could  not  advance  there  under  the  teachings  of  native  converts. 
Some  native  converts  and  leaders,  however,  assert  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  need  of  foreign  help.  One  who  argues  in  that  way 
is  a  Rev.  Mr.  Tamura,  who  was  partially  educated  at  Princeton 
College.  Accepting  him  as  a  fair  type  of  the  active,  broad- 
minded  Japanese  Christian,  Colonel  Cockerill  sought  his  opinion 
as  to  the  proposed  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  missionaries,  asking 
him  :  "Do  you  believe  that  Japan  can  Christianize  herself  now?" 
The  answer  was : 

"Most  assuredly.  We  now  have  200  ordained  clergymen  and 
300  lay  preachers.  We  have  nearly  100,000  professed  Christians 
in  Japan.  At  first,  we  would  need  some  financial  aid  from 
abroad,  but  in  time — a  few  years  only — Ja])an  would  support  her 
Christian  churches  freely,  and  the  growth  would  be  steady. 
Having  adopted  Western  ideas,  Japan  must  go  on  progressing. 
She  must  have  the  religion  of  civilization,  as  well  as  its  material 
and  utilitarian  ideas.  Unfortunately,  the  Americans  seem  todis- 
tru.st  the  Japanese  individuality.  It  will  be  difficult  to  induce 
them  to  aid  us,  or  to  interest  them  in  religious  work  carried  on 
solely  by  us.  This  is  wrong.  We  Japanese  believers  in  Christ 
are  good  Christians  in  all  respects,  or  we  are  not.  If  we  are 
thorough  Christians  we  should  be  treated  in  the  true  spirit.  If 
we  are  not  good  enough  to  be  trusted  by  our  foreign  brethren, 
then  all  the  missionary  teaching  of  twenty  years  in  Japan  is  a 
failure.  If  it  can  be  said  that  Tamura  can  not  be  trusted  in 
church  management,  then  Tamura,  who  was  a  pupil  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  the  product  of  the  Christian  influence  exercised  in 
Japan,  is  a  living  testimonial  to  the  worthlessness  of  missionary 
work  and  a  witness  against  the  whole  system. 

"If  I  went  to  America  and  studied  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
would  I  be  likely  to  be  placed  in  the  pulpit  as  the  pastor  of  a 
great  congregation?  No,  I  could  not  be  expected  to  preach  to  and 
teach  your  people.  I  might  never  be  fully  qualified  because  of 
my  Asiatic  lineage. 

"Neither  can  your  people  teach  ours  so  well  as  our  natives.  If 
we  Japanese  educated  Christians  have  grasped  the  true  faith  and 
spirit  of  Christ's  religion,  if  we  have  fathomed  its  beliefs,  its 
dogmas,  and  its  principles,  then  we  are  qualified  to  teach  it  to 
our  people.  If  we,  after  a  lifetime  of  study  and  devotion,  have 
not  become  qualified  to  teach  and  act  as  exemplars,  then  who 
shall  say  that  a  faith  so  intricate  can  ever  be  imparted  to  the 
common  masses  of  Japan?  Christianity  is  not  so  difficult  to  mas- 
ter as  some  of  our  foreign  teachers  would  have  us  believe.  If  so, 
it  is  too  abstruse  for  Japan.  The  example  of  native  clergymen 
must  be  always  more  valuable  to  our  countrymen  than  that 
afforded  by  foreigners.  We  are  more  closely  watched  and  meas- 
ured. The  Christian  faith  and  life  are  simple.  We  Japanese 
might  not  be  able  to  carry  Buddhism  into  your  country  because 
of  its  subtleties  and  mysticisms,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  noble, 
simple  teachings  of  Christ  that  the  Japanese  mind  can  not  grasp." 

Mr.  Tamura  claims  that  the  foreign  missionaries  neglect  their 
posts  of  duty  and  are  almost  constantly  off  on  vacation  ;  that  for- 
eign preachers  do  not  come  into  close  enough  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  are  sent  to  save,  and  that  thej'  do  not  even  try  to 
acquire  the  Japanese  language.     He  continues  : 

"One  trouble  with  the  foreign  missionary  service  is  that  no 
mission  board  sitting  in  New  York  city  can  make  regulations, 
establish  rules,  and  issue  decrees  satisfactorily  to  workers  in  the 
field  eight  thousand  miles  away.  That  is  wholly  impracticable. 
Another  trouble  is  that  people  are  sent  here  who  are  neither  qual- 
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ified  by  education,  natural  gifts,  temperament,  nor  inclination  to 
preach  or  teach.  A  young,  zealous  clergyman  comes  here  with 
an  inexperienced  country  girl  wife,  perhaps.  They  know  little 
of  our  history  and  less  of  our  national  characteristics.  The  young 
wife,  unused  to  servants,  soon  has  her  household  filled  with 
menials.  She  can't  get  on  with  them.  She  denounces  them  as 
thieves,  (juarrels  with  them,  and  goes  on  hiring  and  discharging. 
These  incensed  people  can  go  about  e.xciting  more  prejudice 
against  foreign  Christians  than  a  score  of  exemplary  mission- 
aries can  overcome.  I  have  known  many  cases  of  this  kind.  I 
know  of  missionaries  who  have  been  here  as  much  as  four  years 
without  learning  a  sentence  of  our  language  and  without  knowing 
any  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  our  people.  What  service 
can  they  render?" 


NOBLE    INFLUENCE    OF     CHRISTIAN 
WOMANHOOD. 

CHRISTIAN  women  sometimes,  not  unjustly  perhaps,  com- 
plain that  words  of  encouragement  and  exhortation  from 
religious  teachers  are  too  rarely  spoken  with  reference  to  them- 
selves. Such  are  invited  by  Dean  Farrar  to  remember  that  in 
the  Bible  the  part  which  women  play  in  the  history  of  mankind— 
the  mighty  work  which  they  can  do  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
world — is  fully  recognized.  Everj'where,  says  he,  their  figures 
shine  forth  from  the  page  of  Scripture,  "since  tliat  pathetic  fall 
and  pathetic  fortune  of  the  sad  mother  of  our  race. "  We  quote 
as  follows  from  an  article  on  "Christian  Womanhood,"  contrib- 
uted to  The  Independc7it  by  Dean  Farrar  : 

"In  the  Old  Testament  we  see  them,  now  glowing  with  patri- 
otic triumph,  like  Miriam  or  Jephthah's  daughterwith  theirdances 
and  cymbals ;  now  in  the  helpful  tenderness  of  sympathy,  like 
Ruth  and  Abigail ;  now  pouring  forth  the  passion  of  proph- 
ecy, like  Deborah  or  Iluldah  ;  now  in  all  the  sweetness  or  domes- 
tic duty,  wearing  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  like 
Sarah  and  Rebekah ;  now  swaying  the  hearts  of  kings,  like 
Esther  or  the  mother  of  Agur ;  now  as  their  ideal  was  sketched 
by  a  kingly  pencil  in  the  gracious  matronhood  and  serene  activ- 
ity of  the  'virtuous  woman.'  And  this  was  even  in  the  days 
when  womanhood  was  for  the  most  part  depressed  and  despised. 
Christianity  came  to  raise  women  out  of  this  condition,  to  restore 
them  to  that  primeval  rank  which  they  had  held  before  the  days 
of  Moses  or  of  Oriental  despotisms.  Among  the  Jews  and  Greeks 
and  Romans,  to  whom  Christianity  was  preached,  woman  had 
been  kept  for  the  most  part  in  deep  seclusion,  and  encouraged  to 
regard  an  almost  nugatory  insignificance  as  the  summit  of  excel- 
lence. Christianity  came  to  raise  her  from  the  drudge  of  man 
into  his  helpmeet,  making  her  not  the  victim  of  his  tyranny  or  the 
toy  of  his  caprice,  but  the  equal  sharer  of  all  his  sorrows  and  all 
his  hopes.  And  Christian  womanhood  sprang  at  once  to  the 
height  of  this  new  ideal.  The  New  Testament,  like  the  Old,  is 
full  of  the  names  of  women,  admirable  not  so  much  in  the  rare 
splendor  of  achievement  as  in  the  daily  beauty  of  holiness. 
They  took  no  small  part  in  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Who 
was  the  first  convert  in  Europe  to  the  faith  of  Christ?  Was  it 
not  the  Lydian  lady  who  sold  purple  at  Thyatira?  and  was  it  not 
through  her  aflection  and  generosity  that  Philippi  became  to  St. 
Paul  the  dearest  of  his  churches?  And  how  many  more  we  see 
whose  names  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Life  !  There  is  Priscilla, 
blessed  by  aiding  in  the  conversion  of  the  eloquent  Apollos,  nay, 
even  in  the  founding  and  nurture  of  the  infant  churches  of  Corinth 
and  of  Ephesus.  There  was  Phcbe,  the  humble  deaconness,  who 
once  carried  under  the  folds  of  her  robe  the  letter  which  was  the 
first  great  treatise  of  Christian  theology.  There  was  I'^unice,  and 
her  mother  L')is,  to  whose  training  in  the  Scriptures  was  due  the 
beauty  of  character  which  made  Timotheus.  the  gentle  and  timid 
(ireek  boy,  the  most  dearly  loved  and  helpful  of  the  pujiils  of  St. 
Paul.  There  were  women  like  Tryphcna  and  Tryphosa.  slaves 
fince,  who,  with  names  of  insult  and  amid  tiie  infamies  of  heath- 
endom, could  still  wear  tlu-  white  llower  of  a  blameless  life. 
There  were  the  mother  of  Rufus,  and  the  sister  of  N'ereus,  and 
many  another  shedding  the  fragrance  of  meekness  and  innocence 
through  humble  homes.  And  as  these  were  the  successors  of  the 
Marys  who  were  last  at  the  cross  and  earliest  at  the  tomb,  and  of 
Salome  and  Joanna,  who  had  ministered  to  Christ  of  their  sub- 
stance, so  they  loo  became  the  example  to  long  lines  of  successors 
through  the  Christian  ages,  who  handed  on  from  generation  to 
generation  the  torch  of  life." 


POPE    LEO  XIIL  ON   RELIGIOUS   CONGRESSES. 

THE  latest  letter  sent  out  by  Pope  Leo  XIIL  is  directed  to  the 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  virtually  forbid- 
ding them  from  taking  part  in  mixed  religious  congresses.  Re- 
ferring to  this  letter,  TJu  Western  IVatc/iiiian  (R.  C.)  says: 

"If  we  had  known  that  the  Holy  Father  was  going  to  issue  that 
injunction  against  congresses  of  religions  we  should  have  re- 
frained from  any  strictures  on  the  practise,  and  the  bishops  would 
have  been  spared  some  unpleasant  criticism.  We  are  sorry  we 
did  not  know  it,  as  the  Holy  leather  can  do  these  things  so  much 
better  than  we.  We  have  thought  that  it  would  be  well  perhaps 
to  give  'I'/ie  IVafc/inuin  some  prefectship  in  such  matters,  because 
of  its  age  and  experience  so  as  to  avoid  such  entanglements." 

The  Jeiuish  Messenger  comments  on  the  letter  as  follows  : 

"The  recent  Papal  letter  condemning  religious  congresses  was 
somewhat  of  a  surprise,  because  confessedly  the  Catholics  made 
the  best  showing  at  the  Chicago  Parliament  of  Religions.  With- 
out going  to  the  length  of  anathematizing  such  assemblies,  the 
Pope  has  placed  an  interdiction  upon  them.  In  this  respect  his 
views  coincide  with  those  of  certain  Episcopalian  divines  who  are 
also  disturbed  by  congresses  that  tend  to  merge  sects  and  creeds. 
But  neither  Pope  nor  divine  can  check  the  impulse  toward  brother- 
hood." 

The  Indiana  Baptist  has  this  to  say : 

"The  Pope  is  determined  that  Catholics  shall  not  anywise  rec- 
ognize Protestants  as  fellow  citizens  of  the  kingdom.  His  latest 
edict  is  one  forbidding  Roman  Catholics  to  take  part  in  religious 
congresses.  We  do  not  much  blame  the  old  gentleman  if  he 
means  such  'religious  congresses'  as  that  which  as.sembled  at 
Chicago  during  the  World 's  Fair.  That  was  a  strange  thing,  sure 
enough." 

77/1?  Churchman  concludes  an  editorial  as  follows : 

"His  action  (the  Pope's),  tho  quite  a  consistent  one,  is  to  be 
deplored.  He  shuts  one  more  door  against  reunion.  At  the  same 
time,  he  emphasizes  his  determination  that  the  Roman  Church  in 
this  country  shall  maintain  its  policy  of  arrogant  exclusiveness, 
and  shall  continue  to  manifest,  what  it  has  always  manifested  in 
America,  the  spirit  of  alienation  from  American  sentiment,  the 
aggressive  passion  for  domination,  and  that  implacable  attitude 
which  makes  reconciliation,  humanly  speaking,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. " 

The  Interior  says : 

"The  step  maybe  ecclesiastically  politic  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Vatican,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  Church  of  Rome  were  bent  on 
making  its  role  of  isolation  perpetual,  saying  in  effect  to  its  own 
people  and  to  all  others,  "The  Temple  of  the  Lord,  the  Temple 
of  the  Lord,  are  these.'  'Stand  by  thyself,  for  I  am  holier  than 
thou.'" 

The  Watchman  takes  this  view  of  the  case  : 

"On  the  whole,  we  think  that  the  Pope  has  acted  wisely  for 
the  cause  of  Romanism  in  issuing  this  prohibition.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Dr.  O'Gorman,  whose  recent  history  of  Roman- 
ism in  the  United  States  we  commended  a  fortnight  ago,  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  Romanists  were  prominent  in  these  relig- 
ious conferences.  .Since  this  decision  Dr.  O'Gorman  will  proba- 
bly want  to  rewrite  some  sections  of  his  history  to  bring  it  down 
to  date." 

The  United  Presbyterian  also  takes  a  favorable  view  of  the 
letter.     It  says : 

"In  his  position  the  Pope  exhibits  good  judgment  and  wisdom. 
We  object  to  anything  that  places  the  false  religions  of  the  world 
on  a  platform  of  eeiuality  with  Christianity.  Such  meetings  are 
valueless  for  the  comparative  study  of  the  religions;  that  must 
be  from  their  books  and  institutions,  and  not  from  the  speeches 
of  such  men  as  covered  their  heathenism  with  a  Christian  varnish 
at  Chicago's  Congress." 


The  Free  Church  of  Scotlnnd  at  its  last  Assembly  resolved  to  jrrant  or- 
dination in  certain  cirounistanoes  to  men  as  i-vaiiirelists  for  work  in  ]ilace.>i 
where  their  settlonirnt  was  not  necessarily  to  lie  permanent.  Thisaction 
was  earnestly  opposeil  as  Unpresbyterian.  hut  was  tinally  adopted  and  is 
80on  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  the'Highlands. 
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UNITY   OF  THE   CHURCH 

TIMES. 


IN    APOSTOLIC 


WHAT  was  the  idea  of  the  Church's  corporate  unity  which 
prevailed  in  the  early  period  of  her  history?  This  ques- 
tion is  asked  at  the  outset  of  an  article  bearing  the  above  title,  by 
Rev.  T.  M.  Lindsay,  in  The  Contemporary  Review  (October). 
After  elaborately  surveying  the  condition  of  the  early  Christian 
Church  and  the  work  of  her  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers  from 
the  beginning  of  Christianity  down  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  the  writer  says  : 

"The  final  answer,  therefore,  to  the  question  with  which  I 
started  will  be  :  That  the  corporate  unity  of  the  Apostolic  and 
Sub-Apostolic  Church  included  a  federation  of  the  many  hundreds 
of  individual  communities  organized  for  the  purposes  of  discipline 
and  administration  on  types  differing  more  widely  from  each  other 
than  any  e.xisting  systems  of  church  government,  but  keeping  the 
sense  of  the  oneness  of  the  Christian  Church  alive  within  their 
hearts  by  the  thought  that  all  shared  in  the  same  sacraments, 
were  taught  by  the  same  Word  of  God,  obeyed  the  same  com- 
mandments, and  shared  a  common  hope  of  the  conyng  of  the 
same  kingdom.  That  they  made  this  unity  manifest  by  mutual 
help  in  all  Christian  social  work  and  by  boundless  and  brotherly 
hospitality  to  all  fellow  Christians.  While  the  picture  of  this 
corporate  unity  was  always  kept  before  them  in  the  fraternal  in- 
tercourse of  church  with  church  by  official  letters  and  messengers, 
and  was  made  vivid  by  the  swift  succession  of  wandering  apos- 
tles, prophets,  and  teachers,  who,  belonging  to  no  one  commu- 
nity, were  the  servants  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  and  were  the 
binding  stones  making  it  cohere  together. 

"There  is  a  moral  for  a  modern  divided  church  in  this  picture 
of  ancient  far-off  Christianity,  but  like  all  morals  it  will  probably 
be  most  effective  if  left  unsaid." 


PROGRESS    OR    DECAY-WHICH? 

THERE  probably  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  when  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
adduce  a  more  or  less  formidable  array  of  facts  and  figures  in 
support  of  the  contention  that  Christianity  was  decaying  ;  that  it 
was,  in  fact,  rapidly  nearing  the  verge  of  extinction.  That  such 
arguments  have  been  made  a  thousand  times  in  the  years  past  and 
a  thousand  times  refuted  by  the  progress  of  Christianity  itself  and 
its  refusal  to  become  extinct,  will  not  prevent  the  same  argument 
from  being  made  over  and  over  again  in  the  present  and  in  the 
future,  sometimes  sustained  by  a  very  plausible  course  of  reason- 
ing. Thus  the  London  Guardiaji  publishes  a  letter  from  an 
American  correspondent  on  "The  Outlook  of  Christianity  in  the 
United  States."  Among  other  things  the  writer  says,  after  refer- 
ring to  the  many  divisions  of  Protestantism  : 

"Among  all  these  dissenting  bodies  there  has  been  during  the 
last  half-century  a  most  marked  falling-off  of  attendance  at  even 
the  Sunday  services  ;  and  in  the  great  cities,  in  the  best  and  most 
densely  inhabited  portions,  consolidations  of  two  or  more  of  these 
corporations  is  frequently  taking  place. 

"The  foundations  of  Protestant  dissent  in  America  have  been 
shaken  to  pieces,  and  Protestantism  as  a  religious  belief  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  Presbyterians  of  to-day  would  have  been  burned 
by  Calvin,  and  the  Lutherans  of  to-day  would  have  been  vilified 
by  Luther,  and  yet  these  are  the  only  two  denominations  that 
have  made  any  attempt  to  preserve  orthodoxy." 

Commenting  on  this  letter,  The  Freeman  s  Journal  (Roman 
Catholic)  says : 

"Allowing  something  for  possible  exaggeration  in  this  state- 
ment, it  may  be  asked.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  falling-off? 
There  are  two  principal  causes.  The  first  is  the  disintegrating 
principle  of  private  judgment,  the  systematic  rejection  of  all 
authority  save  that  of  the  individual  mind  and  will.  This  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism,  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  the  cancer  that  is  consuming  its  vitals.  The  falling-off  is 
then  the  logical  and  necessary  result ;  a  result  that  has  been 
foreseen  and  foretold.     The  ultimate  result  of  the  denial  of  the 


authority  of  the  living  Church  of  Christ,  the  church  in  whose 
keeping  he  left  the  deposit  of  faith  and  the  command  to  teach  and 
promulgate  it,  is  the  denial  of  all  faith,  is  skepticism  or  agnos- 
ticism in  matters  pertaining  to  religion." 

Another  phase  of  the  same  general  subject  is  presented  in  The 
Cotigregationalist  as  follows : 

"In  some  important  respects,  Christianity  has  suffered  a  marked 
decline  in  New  England  during  the  last  three  decades.  The 
Sabbath  is  less  reverenced.  Public  worship,  in  itself  considered, 
commands  less  attention.  There  seem  to  be  evidences  that  loy- 
alty to  the  church  among  its  members  has  weakened.  Family 
religion,  as  measured  by  family  worship  and  the  teaching  of 
religious  doctrines  in  the  home,  has  declined.  These  are  among 
the  most  conspicuous  illustrations  of  society  yielding  to  the  press- 
ure of  worldliness  and  accepting  its  influence.  It  is  natural,  in 
looking  at  these  signs,  to  believe  that  Christian  standards  have 
been  lowered  and  that  Christian  character  has  declined." 

But  there  is  another  and  much  brighter  side  to  the  picture,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  paper  : 

"But  in  other  respects  Christianity  has  made  great  advance  in 
recent  years.  It  has  made  immense  gains  in  the  attention  and 
devotion  of  young  people.  It  has  identified  in  new  ways  Chris- 
tian character  with  good  citizenship.  It  is  more  aggressive  in  its 
spirit  and  more  inclusive  in  its  aims.  There  is  a  much  wider 
interest  in  applying  Christian  principles  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems affecting  the  present  happiness  and  mutual  helpfulness  of 
mankind.  Interest  in  missions  has  broadened,  not  lessened. 
Inquiries  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  and  men's  relations 
with  Him  are  more  numerous  and  more  earnest  than  ever  before. 
There  seem  to  be  good  evidences  that  the  Christian  conscience  is 
in  some  directions  not  less  sensitive,  and  is  more  outspoken  to- 
day than  in  the  last  generation." 

The  Southwestern  Presbyterian  quotes  these  passages  from 
The  Cottgregationalist,  and  comments  as  follows  : 

"When  we  come  to  calculate  carefully  and  impartially  the 
profit  and  the  loss,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  almost  all  loss  and  little  or 
no  profit.  If  we  understand  the  Bible,  the  unit  of  the  visible 
church  is  the  family,  and  the  earliest  and  by  all  odds  the  best 
school  of  youthful  piety  and  activity  is  the  church  in  the  house. 
It  is  therefore  questionable  whether  a  church  training  which  cul- 
tivates in  societies  religious  precociousness  in  our  youth,  under 
the  notion  of  fitting  them  for  a  greater  usefulness,  is  as  valuable 
to  the  world  and  as  fruitful  of  final  results  as  that  which  is  de- 
veloped under  the  roof -tree  of  God's  university,  the  Christian 
family." 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

The  Q.\\\c2i%oTimes- Herald  recently  took  a  census  of  all  the  governors  of 
States  in  this  country  with  a  view  of  finding  out  the  religious  denomina- 
tions to  which  they  belong.     The  following  is  the  tabulated  result: 

Presbyterians lo  Unitarians 3 

Congregationalists 5  Baptists i 

Episcopalians 5  Christians      i 

Methodists 4  Unattached 16 

Of  the  unattached  three  are  of  Presbyterian  training,  have  Presbyterian 
wives,  and  attend  that  church,  making  thirteen;  one  has  similar  attachment 
to  the  Congregationalists,  and  one  to  the  Episcopalians  and  one  to  the 
Baptists,  which  gives  the  two  former  six  each  and  the  latter  two. 

A  NEW  turn  to  the  discussion  of  the  "  Woman  Question  "  in  the  Methodist 
Church  has  been  given  by  the  election  of  Mrs.  Jane  Field  Bashford,  wife 
of  President  Bashford,  of  Miami  University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  as  a  lay-dele- 
gate to  the  next  General  Conference.  Mrs.  Bashford  is  a  member  of  St. 
PauTs  M.  E.  Church,  Delaware,  and  is  a  steward  of  the  church.  She  is 
represented  as  a  woman  of  great  culture  and  extraordinarv  intelligence. 
Speaking  of  this  election  the  Michigan  Christian  Advocate  ?,A'y%:  "This  will 
insure  the  opening  of  the  discussion  in  the  Cieneral  Conference  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution  as  it  now  is,  and  also  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  action  of  the  conference  of  1888." 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  church  prayer-meeting.  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler  made 
use  of  the  following  language:  "Prayer-meetings  never  should  be  iron- 
hooped  with  rigid  formality.  They  are  family  gatherings;  let  every  one 
of  the  household — old  or  young,  male  or  female— be  allowed  to  bear  his 
part."  The  Soiitlnvestern  Presbyterian  i\v\n\e^^X.\\\s,Vi\.\.&xAX\ce.  and  comments 
as  follows:  "Men,  women,  and  children  speaking  and  praving  in  public! — 
we  could  hardly  believe  that  this  was  from  the  pen  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister  !" 

The  Christian  Endeavor  movement  has  received  the  emphatic  indorse- 
ment of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  board  of  bishops  of  that  body  it  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  the 
Christian  Endeavor  .Society  as  its  denominational  organization.  The 
board  went  further  than  this  and  recommended  that  in  every  church 
throughout  the  entire  country  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  be  organized. 
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FROM    FOREIGN    LANDS. 


THE   "  KAFIR    BOOM." 

ENGLAND  is  at  present  the  scene  of  financial  speculation  to 
a  degree  hardly  equaled  since  the  great  South  Sea  Bubble. 
The  sudden  development  of  the  South  African  gold  fields  in  gen- 
eral and  of  the  Transvaal  in  particular  has  caused  everybody  to 
make  a  rush  for  mining  shares.  Now,  the  gold  is  certainly  there, 
and  in  large  quantities,  and  the  mines  are  far  less  likely  to  give 
out  suddenly  where  reef-gold  is  concerned  than  in  the  case  of  the 
placer-gold  which  attracted  so  many  fortune-seekers  to  California 
and  Australia.  A  good  South  African  mine  is  likely  to  pay  a 
handsome  dividend  for  ages  to  come.  But  nowhere  in  the  world 
are  to  be  found  more  irresponsible  prospectors  than  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  no  one  knows  better  how  to  "salt"  a  mine  than  these 
people.  Hence  the  utmost  caution  should  be  exercised  by  inves- 
tors, and  this  caution  has  recently  left  the  usually  careful  English 
capitalist.  An  immense  amount  of  money  has  been  invested 
which  will  ultimately  be  a  dead  loss  to  the  public.  Not  only  that 
the  price  paid  for  some  shares  is  too  high,  and  that  some  of  the 
mines  opened  will  never  pay  a  dividend  ;  great  sums  have  been 
given  to  promoters  who  are  only  on  the  lookout  for  a  mine,  and 
it  is  even  said  that  there  are  several  companies  whose  object  is  to 
form  another  company  that  shall  launch  subsidiary  companies  to 
look  out  for  or  prospect  mines.  The  crash  has  not  yet  come,  but 
its  beginning  is  already  noticeable.  The  London  banks  have 
decided  not  to  honor  the  checks  of  French  firms  whose  only  capi- 
tal is  mining  shares.  A  slight  panic  has  ensued,  and  some  of 
the  most  influential  manipulators  of  "Rand"  shares — including 
the  famous  Barney  Barnato — have  spent  large  sums  in  saving  the 
market.  The  Nu/wn,  Berlin,  a  paper  which  has  always  favored 
.speculation,  says: 

"Since  the  great  Krach  which  followed  the  boom  after  the 
Franco-German  war,  nothing  has  electrified  the  public  as  much 
as  the  South  African  gold-fields.  The  present  boom  is  a  strong 
argument  in  answer  to  those  moralists  who  would  exclude  all 
speculation  from  the  stock-exchanges.  For  these  gold-fields 
represent  real  value,  and  however  much  some  mines  may  be 
overrated,  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  a  solid  basis  for  this 
speculation.  In  i888  the  Rand  mines  produced  gold  to  the  value 
of  $4,000,000  only  ;  in  1890  this  output  was  doubled;  in  1894  it 
had  risen  to  $36,000,000.  The  statistics  for  1S95,  as  far  as  they 
are  published,  warrant  the  assumption  that  yellow  metal  to  the 
value  of  $41, 000, fX)o  will  be  extracted  during  this  year.  Such  fab- 
ulous results  could  not  be  obtained  without  good  work.     Much  of 
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this  result  is  due  to  the  rapid  advance  of  science,  enabling  the 
companies  to  extract  almost  every  vestige  of  the  precious  metal 
from  concentrates  and  tailings. 

"For  a  while  England  alone  benefited  by  this  extraordinary 
chance  to  make  money,  but  soon  the  Dutch  and  the  Germans 
acquainted  themselves  with  the  facts  through  special  emissaries 
sent  to  the  Transvaal,  and  obtained  a  share  of  these  riches.  But 
wild  speculation  did  not  begin  until  Paris  entered  into  the 
schemes.  The  Babylon  on  the  Seine  is  filled  with  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  rolling  in  riches,  yet  thirsting  after  more; 
these  began  to  gamble  with  the  new  values,  and  the  public  be- 
came fascinated.  The  stories  of  great  fortunes,  quickly  made, 
intoxicate  the  public.  Of  course  it  must  all  end  in  '  howling  and 
gnashing  of  teeth, '  but  the  time  is  not  yet.  Meanwhile  all  other 
gold-producing  countries  are  stirring,  and  new  mines  are  opened 
everywhere.  Even  in  Europe  there  is  increased  attention  to  the 
old  mines,  supposed  long  since  to  have  been  exhausted.  The 
public  want  something  in  which  to  invest  their  money;  and  the 
public  are  accommodated. " 

"Pluto,"  in  the  Zukunjt  Berlin,  fears  that  the  Germans  will 
get  the  Kafir  fever  just  in  time  to  share  in  the  crash.     He  says  : 

"Envy  leads  some  of  the  older  firms  to  enter  into  a  business 
against  which  their  experience  warns  them,  and  they  come  just 
in  time  to  partake  of  the  crash.  Two  reasons  exist  against  the 
speculation  in  South  African  shares.  The  English  are  fairly 
stunned  by  this  unexpected  boom,  and  can  not  judge  clearly. 
Those  who  trust  the  prudence  of  their  English  agents  are  there- 
fore likely  to  make  mistakes.  And  altho  the  development  of  the 
mines  may  be  really  as  great  as  is  claimed,  a  temporary  weaken- 
ing of  the  market  will  hurt  those  who  have  bought  at  high  prices 
and  can  not  wait  until  a  short  panic  is  over." 

Sharp  criticism  of  the  ventures  offered  to  the  public  is  not  alto- 
gether wanting,  but  it  must  be  sought  for.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazelle,  here  and  there,  picks  out  a  company  supposed  to  have 
been  started  on  anything  but  a  solid  basis,  and  analyses  its  make- 
up without  troubling  about  the  loss  of  advertisements.  Then 
there  is  T/ie  African  Criiic,  Henry  Hess's  paper,  a  financial  sheet 
as  uncompromising  as  Money  or  1  he  Economist.  But  The  Afri- 
can Critic  has  no  large  circulation  and  may  collapse  from  want 
of  advertisers,  for  Mr.  Hess  refuses  to  be  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  a  company's  prospectus  appears  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  his  paper.  The  great  legion  of  financial  papers,  however,  have 
been  called  into  life  by  the  boom  only,  and  only  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  promoters.  The  Whitehall  Review,  chiefly  sub- 
scribed to  by  officers  and  officials,  both  active  and  pensioned, 
warns  its  patrons  as  follows  : 

"The  Blackmailer  is,  for  the  moment,  king.  At  least  a  dozen 
rags,  purporting  to  be  financial  journals,  fatten  on  the  companj- 
promoter.  If  the  latter,  who  is  generally  of  shady  antecedents, 
does  not  give  a  £-2.0  or  ^30  advertisement,  the  organ  of  light  and 
leading  so  flouted  comes  out  the  next  day  with  a  sensational  arti- 
cle, and  a  still  more  sensational  poster,  something  in  this  way  : 

THE   GREAT   BONUM    MINE.    LIMITED. 

An  Impudent  Prospectus.     Some  St.\rtli.ng  F.\cts  about 
THE  Promoters. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  financial  blackmail  journalist  gets  his 
check,  he  will  insert  an  unblushing  and  generally  ungrammatical 
put!  of  the  Great  Bonum  Mine,  and  his  leading  article  and  poster 
will  deal  with  the  iniquities  of  some  other  company,  the  promo- 
ters of  which  have  not  paid  their  price.  .  .  .  The  insertion  of  the 
prospectus  of  any  venture  in  these  rags  is  a  pretty  convincing  test 
that  the  promoters  of  that  company  are  afraid  of  exposure.  Of 
course  the  prospectus  of  some  other  than  swindling  companies 
appear  occasionally  in  these  organs  of  blackmail.  In  that  case  be 
assured  that  the  venal  advertising  agent  has  included  such  a 
paper  in  his  list  in  order  to  grasp  at  a  higher  discount  than  is 
allowed  by  a  respectful  journal.  A  good  manv  of  the  bogus 
financial  papers  which  now  flood  the  city  are  bringing  in  fabulous 
sums  to  their  proprietors.  If  justice  were  meted  out,  most  of 
these  gentry  would  be  in  the  dock  on  charges  of  obtaining  money 
by  threats." 
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ENGLAND,    THE    UNITED    STATES,  AND 
VENEZUELA. 

REUTER'S  Agency,  usually  very  reliable,  is  now  and  then 
made  responsible  for  news  of  a  sensational  character. 
Thus  a  great  many  English  papers  quoted  a  Reuter  dispatch 
announcing  that  "Secretary  Olney  has  instructed  Ambassador 
Bayard  to  notify  the  British  Government  that  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine will  be  enforced  unless  Great  Britain  submits  the  Vene- 
zuelan question  to  arbitration."  Some  of  our  English  contempo- 
raries fail  to  notice  that  this  dispatch  took  its  origin  from  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  and  that  official  confirmation  is  wanting.  Hence 
the  British  press,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  fears  grave 
difficulties.      The  Westmifisier  Gazette  say?,: 

"'Turn  and  turn  about  is  all  fair,  you  know. '  The  other  day 
Lord  Salisbury  dispatched  an  ultimatum  to  China.  It  is  now  his 
lordship's  turn  to  receive  one.  .  .  .  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  if  a  settlement  of  the  British  Guiana-Venezuela  business  can 
be  hurried  up.  Downing  Street  will  take  the  necessary  steps.  Of 
course  we  can  not  countenance  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Wash- 
ington to  'rush'  us  out  of  our  just  claims  in  Northern  South 
America,  but  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  that  President  Cleveland  wishes 
to  do  that. " 

The  Times  and  other  papers  print  detailed  accounts  of  the  diffi- 
culty, claiming  that  Venezuela  wants  ground  which  has  been  par- 
tially developed  by  the  Dutch  and  English.  A  correspondent  of 
The  Times  asserts  that  the  title  of  Great  Britain  to  its  possessions 
in  Guiana  stands  on  the  same  basis  as  its  title  to  New  York  in 
prerevolutionary  days.     He  observes  : 

"The  Venezuelans  never  have  made  any^settlement  nearer  to 
British  Guiana  than  the  sham  village  of  Manoa,  which  consists 
of  about  two  dozen  souls  all  told.  This  bogus  settlement  was 
established  for  diplomatic  reasons.  But  while  Great  Britain  has 
occupied  in  the  ordinary  course,  her  territory  in  Guiana,  Vene- 
zuelahas  most  outrageously  'claimed'  the  right  to  all  the  territory 
between  the  Amacura  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Essequibo.  That 
any  American  statesman  can  be  found  to  uphold  a  claim  such  as 
this  is  indeed  surprising,  for  the  Dutch  had  for  generations  occu- 
pied and  cultivated  a  vast  part  of  this  territory  before  they  ceded 
it  to  Great  Britain.  In  1796,  when  the  colon j'  was  in  possession 
temporarily  of  Great  Britain,  the  Spaniards  sent  an  expedition 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Orinoco  against  a  part  of  this  coast. 
The  Spanish  force  was  most  signally  defeated  by  Dutch  soldiers, 
who  had  taken  service  under  the  British  flag.  In  spite  of  histor- 
ical facts  such  as  these,  capable  of  examination  by  any  one,  the 
•civilized  world  is  asked  to  believe  that  Great  Britain  is  taking 
away  from  Venezuela  land  belonging  to  that  republic,  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  Essequibo  up  to  the  Amacura  River." 

The  St.  James' s  Gazette  wants  to  know  "what  this  blessed 
Monroe  doctrine  really  is,  and  what  it  has  to  do  with  the  quarrel 
between  Great  Britain  and  another  independent  state,"  and  The 
Standard  would  be  "much  surprised  if  responsible  American 
diplomats  persist  inmaintaining  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  has  any 
bearing  on  the  case."  Venezuelan  papers  are  not  to  hand.  The 
Novedades,  New  York,  a  Spanish  paper  known  for  its  moderate 
•criticism  of  international  affairs,  thinks  the  Venezuela  people  are 
hardly  better  pleased  with  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  than 
that  of  Great  Britain.     That  paper  says  : 

"The  British  press  perfidiously  throws  out  insults  at  Venezuela 
to  cover  the  unreason  of  British  demands,  and  gratuitously  flings 
such  terms  at  the  Venezuelans  as 'hybrid  and  barbarous  Spanish- 
Indians,'  'half-civilized  nation,'  etc.  The  same  press,  well 
versed  in  sophisms  and  abuse,  has  discovered  a  strong  argument 
to  repel  the  over-officious  Yankee  Cabinet,  especially  as  the  press 
of  that  Cabinet  is  not  a  whit  less  abusive  than  the  English. 
'What  right.'  they  ask,  'has  the  United  States  to  interfere  be- 
tween two  independent  states?  If  the  United  States  is  em- 
powered to  speak  for  the  other  republics  in  cases  of  this  kind,  she 
must  assume  sole  responsibility  over  their  foreign  relations.' 

"But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  paternalism  contained  in  this 
leaky  Monroe  doctrine  is  not  found  in  any  codex  of  international 


law,  is  recognized  by  no  power,  and  means  nothing  to  any  one 
except  the  chauvinists  and  excitable-article  writers  who  think  they 
are  directing  the  international  politics  of  the  United  States 
through  the  columns  of  newspapers.  This  doctrine  is  all  the 
more  a  ridiculous  mummery  as  it  is  dropped  or  brought  into  play 
as  occasion  demands.  It  represents  no  rights,  but  covers  a  good 
deal  of  ambition — including  the  absorption  of  a  large  part  of  this 
hemisphere.  From  first  to  last  it  has  always  been  put  forward 
at  the  exjiense  of  the  states  which  it  is  supposed  to  protect,  and 
this  is  precisely  what  it  was  originally  formulated  for.  '  Between 
the  pretensions  of  the  English, '  remarked  a  Venezuelan  the  other 
day,  'and  the  paternalism  of  the  Yankees,  Venezuela  is  as  be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea.  Whatever  solution  may 
be  arrived  at,  Venezuela  will  have  to  pay  the  piper.'" 

Papers  representing  British  colonial  interests  on  this  continent 
are  very  emphatic  in  their  oppostion  to  the  popular  version  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.      The  South  Antericait  Jourtial,  London,  says  : 

"It  would  mean  nothing  less  than  a  direct  intervention  of  the 
United  States,  under  circumstances  of  a  somewhat  embarrassing 
nature  for  this  country,  for  our  Foreign  Office  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult, without  injury  to  the  national  prestige,  to  yield  that  consent, 
in  face  of  what  has  the  aspect  of  a  threat  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  which  it  has  refused  on  the  repeated  solicita- 
tions of  the  Venezuelans  themselves.  We  trust,  therefore,  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  this  representation,  and,  in  any  event,  we 
fail  to  see  how  the  Monroe  doctrine  can  be  'enforced'  in  a  case  to 
which  it  does  not,  as  we  conceive,  apply,  unless,  indeed,  to  en- 
courage the  hopes  of  the  Irish  fire-eaters  in  America,  who  have 
so  recently  been  uttering  grotesque  maledictions  against  England, 
it  is  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  people  at  Washington  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  Great  Britain." 

In  loyal  Canadian  circles  this  alleged  practical  demonstration 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine  creates  a  feeling  of  alarm.  It  is  regarded 
as  another  step  in  the  direction  of  a  struggle  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States.  The  Week,  Toronto,  devotes  a  long 
article  to  the  relation  between  the  two  powers,  w^iich  we  sum- 
marize as  follows  : 

Englishmen  are  wont  to  assert  that  the  Americans,  as  a 
nation,  will  never  quarrel  with  them,  because  '  blood  is  thicker 
than  water.'  The  Canadian  kno^vs  better.  True,  his  criticism 
must  be  taken  cum  grano  salis,  because  he  is  continually  irri- 
tated by  the  American.  He  is  constantly  told  that  Canada  exists 
only  by  American  sufferance.  It  is  knocked  into  him  by  Ameri- 
can newspapers  and  American  speakers  that  a  Canadian  cam- 
paign would  be  a  walk-over ;  the  eagle  can  swallow  the  beaver 
and  ask  for  more.  Now,  the  Canadian  knows  better,  and  his 
answer  is  :  '  Come  and  try. '  But  the  irritation  remains,  and  makes 
him ,  perhaps,  not  a  fair  judge  of  Americans.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  lives  alongside  of  the  Union  and  is  less  likely  to  be  humbugged 
than  a  man  three  thousand  miles  away. 

For  some  reason  or  other  Americans  retain  a  bitter  recollection 
of  English  domination.  History  does  not  explain  this  fact,  but 
there  it  is.  Besides,  the  Irish-American  element  have  transferred 
their  antipathies  from  their  native  soil  and  transmitted  them  to 
their  posterity.  How  far  their  power  extends  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again.  But  these  aie  sentimental  grounds  of  hos- 
tility. The  substantial  grounds  are  based  on  commercial  rivalry. 
Deprive  England  of  her  command  of  the  sea  and  who  would 
succeed  her?  America.  Then,  England  retains  Canada,  -and 
commands  the  seaport  towns  of  the  Union.  Through  ^he  West 
Indian  Islands  she  can  threaten  the  Southern  coasts.  If  all  these 
were  transferred  to  the  United  States,  what  a  power  she  would  be. 
And  England  will  stand  no  interference  with  the  Canal  which  is 
to  be  dug  across  Central  America.  In  another  generation  the 
waste  lands  of  the  Union  will  be  absorbed,  and  the  Americans 
will  want  the  fertile  Canadian  Northwest. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  war  is  approaching.  The  world's  history 
repeats  itself.  Long  ages  ago  Egypt  and  Assyria  fought  it  out, 
only  to  succumb  to  other  nations  who  took  advantage  of  their  ex- 
haustion. Commercial  rivalry  forced  Rome  and  Carthage  into 
war.  When  it  ended,  Carthage  was  no  more.  France  and  Ger- 
many have  fought  their  first  round,  the  next  will  be  the  death- 
grapple.  The  hand  of  the  American  may  not  be  the  one  to  pull 
England' down,  but  it  will  be  there  to  share  in  the  plunder.     Why 
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are  the  Americans  building  ship  after  ship?    Let  the  English 
people  look  to  it. 
The  article  closes  with  the  following  appeal  to  England  : 

"Therefore  let  England  confide  more  in  her  faithful  children— 
those  who  have  clung  to  her  and  shared  her  troubles  in  some  of 
her  darkest  hours.  Let  there  be  no  more  spurious  American 
compliments.  Let  the  fact  be  looked  at  in  the  face,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  that  England  will  know  exactly  on  whom  to  depend, 
and  above  all.  who  her  foes  are.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  con- 
template a  struggle  between  two  such  nations,  but  if  it  has  to 
come,  as  apparently  it  must  come,  it  is  surely  far  better  to  be 
forewarned  in  time." 


HOW   GERMANY    REGARDS  JAPAN    AND 
ENGLAND. 

THE  United  States  is  now  the  only  maritime  power  which 
holds  aloof  from  the  acquisition  of  colonies.  Germany,  for 
a  long  time  solely  interested  in  European  politics,  has  begun  to 
take  an  active  part  in  African  and  Asiatic  affairs.  The  German 
Government  has  been  loth  to  engage  in  ventures  beyond  the  seas, 
but  public  opinion,  stronger  than  emperors  and  chancellors,  de- 
mands that  German  trade  interests  should  be  looked  after.  This 
is  leading  the  Teutonic  Empire  into  curious  complications.  Ger- 
many's interference  in  the  Liao-Tung  question  has  brought  her 
nothing.  Hence  public  opinion  is  now  inclined  to  favor  the  con- 
ciliation of  Japan.  The  German  press  clamors  loudly  for  a 
stronghold  on  the  Chinese  coast. 

"Our  policy  in  the  Far  East  appears  somewhat  too  platonic," 
says  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  the  organ  of  the  Old  Chan- 
cellor. "At  any  rate,  it  is  time  for  us  to  inquire  why  the  Gov- 
ernment has,  hitherto,  failed  to  obtained  a  port  in  Eastern  Asia." 
Hence  it  is  regarded  unwise  to  pose  as  Japan's  enemy.  The 
Berlin  lageblatt  thinks  that  Germany  will  go  no  further  in 
coercing  that  country.  It  is  believed  that  Japan  understands  this 
thoroughly.     The  Tageblatt  says  : 

"The  news  that  Germany  intends  to  enforce  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  Liao-Tung,  in  conjunction  with  France  and  Russia, 
is  void  of  all  confirmation.  When  Japan  has  been  paid  the  stipu- 
lated indemnity,  the  Japanese  will  leave  China  witliout  further 
ado,  and  the  powers  will  do  well  to  enforce  the  compliance  of 
China." 

The  Kolntsche  Zeitung,  Cologne,  expresses  itself  as  follows  : 

"It  is  time  that  the  German  people  should  understand  that 
Japan  can  not  be  kept  down.  Politically  this  may  be  possible,  if 
the  right  kind  of  coalition  is  formed  ;  economically  it  is  impossi- 
ble. We  must  acknowledge  that  the  land  of  th'e  rising  sun  has 
entered  the  lists  of  peaceful  competition  as  an  equal  of  all  other 
civilized  nations.  It  is  impossible  to  stop  her  progress.  All  at- 
tempts to  do  so  can  only  hurt  our  interests.  Japan  is  the  land  of 
the  future  in  the  Far  East,  and  is  bound  to  become  the  predomi- 
nant power  of  Asia.  Germany  will  do  well  to  reckon  with  this. 
And  it  is  also  time  to  remember  tiiat  the  possibility  of  Japanese 
competition  has  been  much  overrated.  Japan  will  obtain  as  much 
of  the  world's  trade  as  belongs  by  right  to  forty-two  millions  of 
intelligent  people.  This  can  not  be  kept  from  her,  but  on  the 
other  hand  she  is  chiefly  agricultural,  and  will  remain  so." 

But  why  does  Germany  join  hands  with  France  and  Russia  in 
the  question  of  the  Far  East?  Tlic  explanation  offered  by  the 
press  is  that  Germany  is  solely  actuated  by  her  opposition  to 
England.  England's  attitude  during  the  Franco-German  War 
has  never  been  forgotten  or  forgiven  in  Berlin,  and  the  refusal 
of  Great  Britain  to  join  the  Triple  Alliance  at  a  time  when  this 
would  have  enabled  Germany  to  dispense  with  a  further  augmen- 
tation of  her  army,  is  another  cause  of  dissatisfaction  in  German 
circles.  The  writer  of  a  "political  letter"  in  tlie  fxlio,  Berlin, 
says : 

"German  politicians  must  regard  it  as  very  tempting  to  assume 
an  attitude  which  guarantees  to  Russia  Germany's  neutrality, 


even  if  Russian  ambition  goes  as  far  as  British  India.  It  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance  to  Germany  if  the  French  press  closely 
upon  England  in  Egypt,  and  the  Russians  do  the  same  thing  in 
China.  The  political  world  is  now  used  to  the  idea  that  Russia 
and  France  go  together.  But  why  should  their  arms  be  turned 
against  tough  and  warlike  Germany?  Why  should  not  their  am- 
bition be  turned  against  rich  and  un-warlike  England?  Both 
France  and  Russia  will  find  that  the  latter  venture  pays  better 
and  costs  less.  England  hopes  to  influence  Germany  through 
the  person  of  her  Emperor,  but  the  English  are  mistaken  if  they 
believe  that  the  Emperor,  even  if  he  wished  to  do  so,  could  oppose 
German  public  opinion.  It  is  best  that  our  Russian  neighbors 
should  know  that  we  are  not  married  to  England." 

Cool  observers  to-day  regard  Great  Britain  as  unable  to  carry 
on  a  war  of  long  duration.  The  Xatiotial  Zei/uttg,  Berlin, 
points  out  that  the  condition  of  agricultural  affairs  has  continued 
to  go  from  bad  to  worse  in  England  during  the  past  generation, 
and  this  is  a  source  of  weakness  which  can  not  be  overcome  by- 
England's  wealth.     That  paper  says  : 

"The  attempt  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  by  the  breeding  of 
cattle  and  sheep  has  signally  failed.  The  number  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  pigs  has  hardly  increased  since  1S74.  and  there  are 
4,500.000  less  sheep.  On  the  whole  a  landlord  thinks  himself 
lucky  to-day  if  he  receives  half  the  rent  obtainable  twenty  years 
ago.  Real  estate  has  sunk,  at  a  very  modest  computation,  30 
per  cent,  in  value.  The  agricultural  laborers  crowd  into  the 
cities,  and  increase  the  difficulty  of  providing  employment  for  the 
masses.  The  British  people  to-day  live  190  days  in  the  year  ex- 
clusively on  imported  produce.  Two  thirds  of  all  the  wheat,  and 
also  of  butter  and  cheese,  arc  imported.  In  1S94  Great  Britain 
imported  agricultural  produce  to  the  value  of  $812,400,000.  This 
dependence  upon  foreign  countries  has  now  become  an  important 
factor  in  British  foreign  politics.  It  is  not  onl}-  the  consideration 
that  the  fleet  is  not  quite  up  to  the  mark,  and  that  the  army  is 
hardly  of  any  consequence,  which  forces  British  Premiers  to  as- 
sume a  peaceful  attitude.  Nor  is  it  the  fact  that  a  war  might 
hurt  Briti.sh  trade  somewhere  in  the  world.  The  thought  how  to 
provide  food  hangs  like  a  millstone  on  the  neck  of  a  British  For- 
eign Minister.  Amid  the  crash  of  the  falling  Empire  would  be 
heard  the  agonizing  cry  of  the  starving  masses.  But  even  if 
England  maintains  at  once  her  command  of  the  sea,  the  war  must 
produce  a  small  famine.  In  1S54,  when  no  man-of-war  threat- 
ened England's  maritime  roads,  because  none  worth  considering 
existed,  the  price  of  bread  doubled  as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out. 
What  would  happen  to-day,  when  England's  enemies  have  fully 
developed  fleets?" 

The  aims  of  German  politics  is  gradually  understood  in  oth'»'' 
countries.     The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  Vienna,  says  : 

"The  motive  of  Germany  in  joining  Russia  and  France  against 
Japan  has  not  become  clearer.  It  seems  that  Germany  still  main- 
tains the  policy  laid  down  by  Bismarck,  and  endeavors  to  direct 
Russia's  activity  toward  the  East.  It  is  clear  that  German  sup- 
port of  Russia  is  pointed  against  England,  and  this  is  well  known 
in  London.  It  is  certain  that  the  English  areawareof  Germany's 
readiness  to  support  Russia's  aspiration  in  Asia,  and  also  to  some 
extent  in  the  Orient,  without  any  regard  to  British  interests." 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Tribuna,  Rome,  also  writes  in 
this  strain.  He  declares  that  steps  are  in  preparation  among  the 
Continental  powers  to  destroy  British  ascendency  in  China  and 
Japan.  'T he  Daily  .Vfii'j,  London,  thinks  that  "  Lord  Salisbury 
will  have  to  use  all  his  diplomatic  art  to  keep  England  from  pay- 
ing the  piper."—  Translated /or  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  only  besiesed  French  fortress  whicli  was  never  occupied  bv  German 
troops  durinR  the  war  ot"  1.S70  is  the  little  fortress  of  Bitch.  It  is  an  im- 
pregnable  rock.  The  Prussians  shelled  it  from  August  n  to  September  15, 
1870,  but,  altho  the  town  was  destroyed,  the  works  remained  intact, 
l-'inally  the  Prussians  STot  tired  of  wastinK  their  ammunition.  They  packed 
off  their  sieKe-ffuiis  and  contented  themselves  with  watching  the  place.  In 
March,  1871,  the  brave  garrison  departed  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  the 
place  having  been  ceded  to  France. 

It  is  said  that  the  German  Government  debt  will  undergo  conversion 
from  4  103^-^  per  cent.  Many  people  think  this  unjust,  as  most  of  the  bonds 
are  held  by  small  capitalists,  to  whom  the  reduction  of  the  interest  would, 
mean  serious  loss. 
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CONDITION    OF  THE    PRESS    IN    CHINA. 

SOME  time  since  a  French  writer  published  a  sketch  of  the 
press  in  Japan,  its  origin,  extent,  and  influence.  The  Chi- 
nese press  is  now  similarly  reviewed  in  German  publications. 
Chinese  journalism  is  very  old,  but  its  development  is  of  compar- 
atively recent  date.  The  most  widely  circulated  paper  in  China 
is  the  Pekin  Official  Gaz:ette,  which  was  started  more  than  six 
hundred  years  ago.  It  is  dangerous  to  be  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
this  publication ;  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  of  its  responsible 
editors  are  said  to  have  been  decapitated  since  it  was  founded. 
Besides  this,  periodicals  are  issued  by  the  provincial  authorities, 
but  independent  journalism  is  confined  to  the  seaport  towns. 
The  European  concessions — "European  republics  in  China,"  the 
Munich  AUgemeine  Zeitutig  calls  them  —  can  boast  of  many 
papers  in  English,  German,  Portuguese,  and  French,  altho  each 
settlement  counts  but  a  few  hundred  foreign  residents.  Tientsin, 
Amoy,  and  Futchen  have  a  daily  paper  each,  altho  the  number  of 
subscribers  is  limited.  This  success  of  journalistic  enterprise  led 
the  publishers  to  try  their  luck  with  the  Chinese  population.  The 
Vossische  Zeitutig,  Berlin,  says  : 

"Chinese  dailies  were  issued  at  the  same  time  with  the  papers 
in  foreign  languages,  and  the  success  was  such  that  the  Chinese 
papers  are  now  very  numerous.  As  these  Chinese  papers  are  not 
of  native  growth,  but  a  result  of  the  contact  with  European  civil- 
ization, they  do  not  differ  much  from  their  European  contempo- 
raries. Most  of  them  tie  eight-page  publications,  about  the  size 
of  the  Gartenlatebe  [something  like  7 /le  Illustrated  Amerzcatt]. 
The  advertisements  come  first,  then  the  leading  articles.  Most 
of  these  papers  have  a  circulation  of  3,000  to  6,000  only;  the 
Shanghai  Shen-Pao,  however,  has  a  daily  edition  of  12,000.  A 
much  older  paper  is  the  bi-weekly  I-wen-lu,  Shanghai,  a  Cath- 
olic paper  issued  by  the  priests  of  the  Zikawei  Mission.  It  has 
probably  more  influence  than  all  other  Chinese  publications,  and 
is  read  throughout  the  entire  Empire.  The  fact  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  to-day  over  a  million  members  in  China  is,  no  doubt, 
explained  by  the  influence  of  this  publication,  which  is  edited  by 
the  priests  in  a  masterly  manner.  Much  of  the  reading-matter  in 
Chinese  papers  is  taken  from  the  Pekin  Gazette,  but  the  inevita- 
ble special  correspondent  is  not  wanting,  and  his  principal  busi- 
ness is  to  wire  news  from  the  capital.  Reuter's  agency,  too,  has 
subscribers  among  the  Chinese  papers.  Much  reading-matter  is 
also  taken  from  European  papers.  But  as  there  are  many  words 
in  use  with  us  for  which  the  Chinese  have  no  equivalent,  the 
Chinese  editor  takes  some  word  with  a  similar  sound,  but  often  a 
very  different  meaning,  and  the  text  must  often  appear  extremely 
'Chinese'  to  his  readers.  Thus  tdtimattini  is  rendered  by  the 
Chinese  signs  as  u-li-ma-tung,  telephone  becomes  to-li-fung, 
statics  quo  =ze-ta-tu-ko.  It  is  equally  difficult  for  them  to  write 
European  names,  hence  most  of  the  business  firms  have  adopted 
Chinese  names.  Ehlers  has  become  E-li-si ;  Golding,  Go-ting  ; 
Morrison,  iMasun;  Wilkinson,  Way-king-sun.  Only  the  good 
old  German  Meyer  remains  Meyer  all  over  the  world,  but  the 
Chinese  spell  it  Mei-ir. " 

In  spite  of  their  familiarity  with  Western  thought,  the  Chinese 
editor  has  to  reckon  with  the  taste  of  his  readers,  and  their  preju- 
dices. Many  of  the  items  printed  appear  extremely  childish  to 
the  Westerner.  Not  only  all  kinds  of  rumors  regarding  the  stand- 
ing of  China's  Government  among  the  nations  find  credence,  but 
the  most  impossible  stories  are  eagerly  read  and  believed.  The 
following  may  serve  as  samples  : 

"A  young  girl  imprudently  left  a  needle  in  her  gown,  and  it 
entered  her  body  when  she  dressed  herself.  The  doctors  were 
unable  to  alleviate  her  pains,  but  her  brother  fetched  a  friend 
who  is  used  to  this  kind  of  thing.  He  placed  a  paper  covered 
with  mystic  writing  on  the  girl's  breast,  and  the  next  day  the 
needle  appeared  sufficiently  near  the  skin  to  permit  its  removal. 

"In  the  house  of  a  knight  of  Pan-Yu  a  bamboo  grew  seven  feet 
in  a  single  forenoon.  It  burst  through  the  roof  and  raised  itself 
seventy  feet  in  three  days.  Some  people  think  this  miraculous, 
but  the  ground  contains  much  sulfur  there,  and  sulfur  is  known 
for  its  expansive  force." — Translated  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


TEMPERANCE    IN    GERMANY. 

'  I  ^HE  annual  meeting  at  Berlin  of  the  German  Association  to 
-*•  prevent  the  intemperate  use  of  alcohol  was  well  attended 
by  medical  men,  and  has  led  to  some  practical  results.  The  pro- 
fession, who,  in  Germany,  regard  themselves  to  a  great  extent 
responsible  for  the  moral  well-being  of  the  nation  as  well  as  its 
physical  health,  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  need  of  immediate 
measures  against  the  increase  of  intemperance,  and  will  individ- 
ually warn  the  people.  They  object,  however,  to  a  crusade  in 
favor  of  total  abstinence,  as  this  can  not,  in  their  opinion,  be  en- 
forced upon  a  whole  nation.     Dr.  Hans  Buchner  said  : 

"The  loss  of  money  through  intemperance  is  great  enough, 
being  in  many  cases  a  quarter  of  the  entire  income.  But  the 
danger  to  health  is  still  more  serious.  The  alcohol  drunk  by  the 
German  people  robs  them  of  their  ability  to  compete  with  more 
sober  nations.  We  must  teach  the  adults  of  the  nation  what  the 
effects  of  alcohol  are,  and  the  schools  must  impress  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  upon  the  young.  Public  health  has  no  greater 
enemy  in  German  than  alcohol.  To  some  extent,  the  legislature 
may  be  asked  to  interfere." 

Professor  Moritz,  of  Munich,  chose  beer  as  his  special  subject, 
and  said  : 

"  It  is  true  that  beer  is  the  most  nutritious  of  all  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. Wine  contams  but  o.  5  per  cent,  albumin  on  an  average, 
beer  has  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  0.75  per  cent,  of  albumin. 
But  compared  with  its  price  the  value  of  beer  as  food  is  very  lim- 
ited. There  is  about  as  much  nutrition  in  five  quarts  of  beer  as 
in  eight  baker's  rolls.  The  beer  costs  [in  Germany]  over  25 
cents,  the  rolls  only  5  cents.  The  difference  is  still  more  glaring 
if  rye  bread  or  potatoes  is  taken  into  consideration.  That  beer 
assists  the  digestion  is  undeniable,  but  only  when  used  temper- 
ately." 

The  Professor  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  dare  to  set  a  limit 
beyond  which  a  moderate  man  should  not  go,  independent  of  the 
question  of  intoxication.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  he 
speaks  of  pure  malt  beer  only.  The  use  of  injurious  chemicals  in 
the  brewing  of  beer,  so  common  in  some  countries,  is  rigorously 
punished  in  Germany.      He  continues  : 

"It  is  not  at  all  rare  for  a  citizen  of  Munich  to  drink  8  to  12 
quarts  of  beer  daily,  and  there  are  men  who  consume  20  quarts 
and  more.  This  must  lead  to  illness.  But  what  is  temperance? 
It  would  certainly  hurt  the  temperance  movement  to  describe  as 
a  drunkard  every  man  who  drinks  beer  daily.  A  pint  of  beer  at 
dinner,  and  another  pint  or  even  a  quart  in  the  evening  is  not  too 
much  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view.  There  are  people  who  can 
drink  3  to  4  quarts  per  day,  and  yet  remain  perfectly  healthy,  but 
a  sensible  man  will  not  endanger  his  constitution  by  the  absorb- 
tion  of  so  much  alcohol." 

Professor  Moritz  then  demonstrated  the  injurious  effects  of  im- 
moderate beer-drinking  by  some  human  hearts  and  kidneys, 
which  had  been  preserved  by  Professor  Bollinger.  The  latter 
suggested  that  the  country  physicians  should  gather  evidences  of 
the  ravages  of  alcohol  and  send  them  to  the  Central  Bureau. 
People  would  be  astonished  to  hear  what  harm  is  done  by  intem- 
perance. Many  cases  of  tuberculosis  end  fatally  only  because  the 
patient  is  not  temperate  in  the  use  of  alcohol.  —  Trafulated  for 
The  Litek.'Vkv  Digest. 


Here  is  a  lesson  for  railroad  conductors:  About  two  months  ago  an  old 
and  infirm  lady  traveled  over  a  Spanish  road.  She  became  very  feeble, 
and  required  assistance,  which  was  rendered  her  in  the  most  courtly  and 
attentive  manner  by  the  conductor,  Jose  Huard.  At  Barcelona  the  lady 
j<ot  out,  and  offered  the  conductor  a  very  handsome  tip,  which  he,  however, 
refused,  declaring  that  he  had  done  nothing  but  what  a  man  should  do. 
.Shortly  after  this  the  ladv  died,  remembering  Jose  Huard  in  her  will  with 
10,000  pesetas  (,$2,000).  Slie  was  the  widow  of  MacMahon,  Duke  of  Magenta, 
Marshal  of  France,  and  third  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  London  papers  tell  of  a  modern  Damon.  The  man  is  a  sailor  who, 
being  accused  of  assault,  obtained  his  release  on  bail.  When  the  time  came 
for  him  to  appear  in  court  he  was  in  Cardiff.  As  he  had  no  money,  he  be- 
gan to  tramp  to  London,  arriving  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion,  but 
just  in  time  to  save  his  friend  from  forfeiting  his  bail.  The  magistrate  was 
so  much  impressed  with  the  man's  honorableness  that  he  discharged  him 
at  once,  giving  him  a  present  of  $10. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE    PLAGUE   OF   JOCULARITY. 

' p*  HE  last  months  of  the  life  of  Professor  Boyesen  were  prolific 
A  of  literary  work.  Among  the  interesting  papers  published 
since  his  death  is  one  bearing  the  above  title,  in  The  North  Amer- 
ican Review  (November) .  Professor  Boyesen  here  tells  us  that, 
some  years  ago,  at  an  annual  exhibition  in  Columbia  College  he 
requested  his  students  to  write  brief  accounts  of  their  lives.  To 
his  astonishment  more  than  half  of  the  class  took  this  request  (tho 
it  was  printed  on  the  examination  paper  with  the  regular  ques- 
tions) to  be  a  joke.  Of  the  thirty-two  responses  which  he  re- 
ceived, seventeen  were  in  a  jocular  vein.  One  youth  wrote  that 
as  he  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  White  House  he  did  not  like  to 
handicap  his  future  biographer  by  pinning  him  down  to  any  un- 
yielding framework  of  facts  which  might  prove  embarrassing  to 
the  manager  of  his  campaign.  Another  young  gentleman  de- 
clared that  he  had  from  the  cradle  been  a  monument  of  goodness 
and  stupidity,  and  related  several  touching  incidents  of  his  child- 
hood which  parodied  the  good  boy  of  the  Sunday-school  story. 
What  impressed  Professor  Boyesen  more  than  anything  else  in 
connection  with  this  unexpected  burst  of  jocularity  was  that  with 
two  exceptions  all  the  names  of  the  jokers  indicated  American 
parentage,  while  with  three  exceptions  the  names  of  those  who 
gave  serious  responses  indicated  foreign  origin.  Commenting  on 
this  episode,  Professor  Boj-esen  says: 

"As  an  exhibition  of  the  national  character,  I  regard  this  re- 
sult as  exceedingly  striking.  I  had  observed,  many  times  before, 
the  tendency  of  Americans  to  take  a  facetious  view  of  life,  and 
extract  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  amusement  out  of  every 
situation.  But  I  had  never  quite  believed  that  the  tendency  was 
so  pronounced  and  universal  as  the  above-cited  proportion  would 
seem  to  indicate.  And  yet,  as  I  look  back  upon  an  experience  of 
twenty-six  years  in  the  United  States,  I  am  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  that  the  most  pervasive  trait  in  the  American  national 
character  is  jocularity.  It  is  by  that  trait,  above  all,  that  Amer- 
icans are  differentiated  from  all  other  nations.  It  is  apt  to  be 
one  of  the  first  observations  of  the  intelligent  foreigner  who  lands 
upon  our  shores,  that  all  things,  ourselves  included,  are  with  us 
legitimate  subjects  for  jokes.  An  all-leveling  democracy  has 
tended  to  destroy  the  sense  of  reverence  which  hedges  certain  sub- 
jects with  sanctity,  guarding  them  against  the  shafts  of  wit. 

"Never  shall  I  forget  the  shock  I  felt,  the  first  time  I  was  made 
aware  of  this  spirit  of  heedless  levity  which  spares  nothing  sacred 
or  profane.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  introduced 
to  a  venerable  clergyman — a  kindly  and  cultivated  man,  but  a 
trifle  pompous  in  his  manner— my  introducer  remarked  that  the 
reputed  reason  why  the  reverend  gentleman  had  lived  to  be  so 
old  was  that  'he  was  waiting  for  a  vacancy  in  the  Trinity. '" 

Professor  Boyesen  doubts  if  such  a  joke  would  be  laughed  at 
anywhere  but  in  the  United  States.  He  alludes  to  certain 
humorous  anecdotes  prevalent  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  in 
reference  to  St.  Peter,  the  Savior,  and"Unser  Ilerrgott,"  show- 
ing that  they  are  far  from  being  in  their  essence  blasphemous. 
Similar  American  jokes  he  finds,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  the 
product  of  over-sophistication  and  a  reckless  determination  to  be 
funny,  in  connection  with  a  total  want  of  reverence.  He  con- 
tinues : 

"I  have  often  wondered  what  was  the  primary  cau.se  of  the 
jocularity  which  one  encounters  everywhere  within  the  borders  of 
the  United  Stales— and  which  is  verily  the  only  trait  that  the 
entire  population  has  in  common.  Even  the  European  immigrant 
who  at  home  would  scarcely  have  made  a  joke  once  a  year  finds 
himself  gradually  inoculated  with  the  national  virus,  and  sur- 
prises himself  by  attempts  at  wit  which  are  probably  more  gratify- 
ing to  himself  than  amusing  to  hi.s  listeners.  Having  observed 
this  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  several  Norwegians,  who  were 
surely  far  from  being  humorists  in  the  old  country,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  climate  was  in  some  way  resj)onsible.     That 


our  dry  stimulating  atmosphere  arouses  a  high  degree  of  cerebral 
activity  is  quite  obvious  ;  and  humor  is  a  form  of  mentality  which 
demands  a  greater  complexity  of  brain  and  greater  expenditure 
of  cerebral  force  than  a  mere  unvarnished  statement  of  fact.  This 
alone  may  go  far  toward  explaining  a  manifestation  which,  if  I 
had  not  so  frequently  witnessed  it,  I  should  have  pronounced 
absurd.  Easier  circumstances,  which  incline  one  to  a  more  cheer- 
ful view  of  life,  may  also  be  taken  into  account ;  and  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  which  makes  every  man  his  neighbor's  superior  is, 
perhaps,  also  a  cooperating  factor.  But,  whatever  the  cause  may 
be,  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  national  humor  is  in- 
fectious. " 

Professor  Boyesen  believes  that  the  startling  decay  of  eloquence 
in  the  United  States,  since  the  days  of  Webster,  Calhoun,  and 
Clay,  is  largely  due  to  our  growing  inability  to  be  serious  about 
serious  things.     He  says,  in  conclusion  : 

"Tho  I  should  be  the  last  to  deprecate  a  fair  seasoning  of  humor 
in  our  toilsome  and  troublous  lives,  I  can  not  but  think  that  the 
seasoning  with  us  takes  the  place  of  the  dish  and  the  dish  of  the 
seasoning.  We  invert  the  proper  relation.  And  this  inversion 
entails  some  serious  and  disadvantageous  consequences.  In  the 
first  place,  it  kills  conversation.  Instead  of  that  interchange  of 
thought,  which  with  other  civilized  nations  is  held  to  be  one  of 
the  highest  of  social  pleasures,  we  exchange  jokes.  We  report 
the  latest  jests  we  have  heard,  and  repeat  the  latest  comic  stories. 
At  a  certain  season  certain  stories  and  jokes  have  a  particular 
vogue,  and  you  hear  them  at  every  dinner-table  and  at  every  club 
you  enter.  They  get  to  be,  at  last,  an  intolerable  bore  ;  and  yet, 
whether  you  hear  them  the  tenth  or  the  hundredth  time,  your 
sense  of  politeness  compels  you  to  feign  merriment.  You  have  to 
know  a  man  very  well  before  you  can  venture  to  'ring  the 
chestnut-bell  on  him. '  No  observation  I  made  on  returning  from 
Europe  in  1879  was  to  me  more  startling  than  the  discovery  that 
in  the  United  States  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  conversation, 
i.e.,  conversation  of  the  kind  that  you  enjoy  in  the  best  French 
and  Italian  salons.  It  is  so  much  easier — it  entails,  in  fact,  no 
effort  whatever — to  rehearse  ready-made  anecdotes  a.r\(\  face fiep; 
and  to  a  hard-worked  commercial  people  it  is,  I  doubt  not,  a 
great  relief  to  be  able  to  fall  back  upon  this  conversational  coin- 
age, already  stamped  and  polished,  which  makes  no  draft  tipon 
our  intellectual  capital." 


Fascination  of  Serpents.  —  Ctmcerning  the  vexed  question 
whether  snakes  are  really  able,  as  the  popular  belief  affirms,  to 
fascinate  birds  and  other  small  animals,  Gustav  Le  Conte  ab- 
stracts in  his  monthly  Chronique,  in  La  Nature,  September  24, 
the  following  piece  of  personal  observation  :  "While  out  hunting 
one  morning,  I  heard  in  a  thicket  the  plaintive  cries  of  a  bird. 
Believing  that  a  snake  was  probably  robbing  a  nest,  I  ap- 
proached. On  a  branch  at  about  30  centimeters  [11  inches]  from 
the  ground,  1  saw  a  male  traquet  {Sa.xicola  rubepa)  which  was 
moving  its  wings  and  head  as  if  agitated,  and  crying  as  in  despair. 
Even  my  presence  did  not  affect  it.  Seeing  only  the  bird  I  won- 
pered  what  was  frightening  it  so,  when  in  the  depths  of  the 
thicket,  I  saw  a  brown  snake,  .  .  .  which  was  slowly,  without 
any  noise,  raising  its  head  from  the  ground.  I  waited,  not  wish- 
ing to  lose  this  opportunity  of  gaining  information  regarding  the 
pretended  fascination  of  serpents.  The  reptile  slowly  advanced 
till  just  underneath  the  branch  where  the  bird  sat,  and  raising  its 
head  almost  vertically,  twisted  itself  into  a  figure  8.  It  was  a 
little  viper  (  /  i/nra  liratliyiira)  quite  common  in  Algeria.  When 
I  had  recognized  the  serpent  I  killed  it  with  my  gun,  and  the  bird, 
which  during  the  wliole  scene  had  not  ceased  to  cry  and  llutter. 
Hew  off  without  even  saying  'Thank  you. '  I  carefully  examined 
the  viper  and  remarked  that  the  pupil,  instead  of  being  oval  and 
bluish-gray  as  in  other  vipers  of  its  species,  was  rounded  notwith- 
standing the  bright  sunlight  which  ought  to  have  contracted  it, 
and  of  a  brilliant  iilack.  It  was  an  old  viper,  for  it  was  of  great 
length  (fi3  centimeters  [23  inches])  and  its  fangs  were  brown; 
one  of  them  had  been  broken  and  was  in  course  of  replacement 
by  a  fresh  one  that  was  just  growing  out.  ...  I  abstain  from 
drawing  definite  conclusions,  but  according  to  what  I  saw  the  ser- 
pent must  really  exercise  some  influence  over  its  prey." — Trat's- 
litttiijor  Tnv.  Luekakv  Di(;fc:sT. 
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A    SPLENDID    MAUSOLEUM. 

OF  all  the  East  Indian  capitals  that  were  beautified  by  the 
rich  Moguls,  none  was  more  splendidly  furnished  than  the 
city  of  Agra.  This  arose  from  the  fact  that  this  city  was  depend- 
ent neither  on  custom  nor  the  will  of  the  people,  but  solely  on  the 
will  of  the  reigning  monarch.  Two  of  the  earlier  race  of  the 
Mogul  emperors,  known  to  history  as  the  greater  emperors,  made 
Agra  their  residence  in  preference  to  Delhi,  and  both  were  buried 
there.  There  was  the  great  Akbar,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
of  that  line  of  rulers,  who  reigned  from  1556  until  1605,  and  his 
grandson,  Shah  Jehan,  hardly  less  remarkable,  who  reigned  from 
1627  till  1658.  While  the  prestige  of  Agra  was  established  by  the 
first  of  these  emperors,  it  was  to  the  last  that  its  supremacy  in 
great  examples  of  Indian  architecture  of  the  Mohammedan  period 
was  due.  The  central  point  of  the  architectural  wonders  of  Agra 
is  the  building  known  as  the  Taj  Mahal,  which  is  at  once  the 
tomb  and  the  monument  of  the  empress  of  Shah  Jehan.  It  is  said 
that  on  the  spot  where  the  tomb  now  stands  there  was  once  a 
summer  palace,  where  the  great  Mogul  and  his  family  spent  part 
of  the  year,  as  this  was  the  favorite  residence  of  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  devotedly  attached.  Here,  the  story  goes,  she  had 
asked  him  to  build  her  the  most  beautiful  palace  ever  yet  con- 
structed, as  a  memorial  of  his  love  for  her  and  of  their  happiness 
together.  Before  anything  was  done  to  carry  out  this  design, 
however,  the  empress  died.  What  he  could  not  do  for  the  living 
wife  he  determined  still  to  do  for  her  memory,  and  the  result  was 
the  erection  of  this  famous  tomb,  which  remains  the  most  beauti- 
ful example  of  its  class  in  the  world.  These  facts  are  narrated 
by  a  contvihutoT  to /Jarpcr' s  Weekly  (October  19),  whocontinues 
his  description  of  the  mausoleum  as  follows  : 

"The  building  stands  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Jumna  from 
the  palace  and  city  of  Agra,  and  its  domes  of  white  marble  rising 
from  among  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  surrounding  garden 
form  the  most  dazzling  object  that  can  well  be  conceived  as  seen 
from  almost  any  part  of  the  city,  but  especially  from  the  palace 
itself. 

"No  estimate  has  ever  been  formed  of  the  wealth  lavished  on 
the  building,  but  that  it  must  have  been  enormous  no  one  who 
examines  the  almost  incredible  beauty  and  elaborateness  of  the 
workmanship,  and  the  rare  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  priceless 
character  of  the  material  used  in  its  construction,  can  possibly 
doubt.  The  actual  execution  of  the  work  employed  a  host  of  the 
most  skilled  laborers  obtainable  in  the  Eastern  world  for  twenty- 
two  years,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  building  is  small 
compared  with  most  of  those  on  which  emperors  have  lavished 
their  treasures,  some  idea  of  the  intricacy  of  its  design  and  the 
beauty  of  its  execution  may  be  formed. 

"The  gateway  by  which  we  entered  the  enclosure  itself  pre- 
pared us  somewhat  for  the  splendor  of  the  building  within.  Like 
every  part  of  the  building  and  its  surroundings,  this  gateway  is 
constructed  of  the  purest  white  marble  polished  to  the  highest 
perfection  of  which  the  stone  is  capable,  while  the  carving  and 
designs  embossed  on  the  surface  are  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
and  grace  of  their  conception  as  well  as  for  the  perfection  of  their 
execution.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  accustom  the  mind  to  the  idea 
that  this  work,  hardly  less  perfect  to-day  than  it  was  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  can  have  stood  exposed  to  the  weather  all 
those  years.  Something,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  climate,  and 
more,  perhaps,  to  the  exquisite  polish  of  the  surface,  which  has 
fitted  it  to  resist  the  weather  to  the  best  advantage. 

"Within  the  enclosure  all  that  is  not  nature  in  the  shape  of 
trees  and  flowers,  kept  in  the  most  exquisite  order,  is,  like  the 
gateway  and  the  mausoleum  itself,  of  pure  white  marble,  and 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  dazzling  than  the  effect.  Not  a 
path  nor  a  step  nor  an  inch  of  the  lining  of  the  great  tank  but 
reflects  back  the  sun  from  its  surface  of  polished  stone,  as  white 
and  clean  as  a  palace  floor,  and  leads  the  eye  onward  through  a 
vista  of  light  and  shadow  to  the  sparkling  front  of  the  great  tomb 
of  Shah  Jehan  and  his  empress.  It  is,  however,  on  the  interior 
of  the  mausoleum  that  Eastern  art,  with  all  its  wealth  of  patient 
industry,  has  lavished  the  best  of  all  it  had  to  offer.  The  whole 
interior  blazes  to-day  exactly  as  it  did  when  first  erected,  with 


the  perfect  reproduction  in  polished  stone  of  every  leaf  and  flower 
with  which  nature  has  adorned  the  Indian  peninsula.  And  not 
one  shade  of  all  the  exquisite  color  is  produced  by  any  pigment. 
If  a  single  flower  demaded  a  score  of  tints  to  reproduce  its  perfect 
beauty,  the  effect  was  obtained  by  the  u.se  of  a  score  of  different 
stones  without  regard  to  their  rarity  or  value.  Nor  is  the  effect 
injured  by  marks  of  joining.  Hardly  anything  short  of  a  micro- 
scope would  in  most  instances  disclose  the  fact  that  art  and  not 
nature  had  produced  the  dazzling  effect.  But  it  is  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  this  consummate  work  of  art, 
which  stands,  and  no  doubt  will  stand,  unrivaled  as  the  highest 
example  of  unwearied  art  supported  by  unbounded  resources." 


ARE   WE    INFERIOR   TO    THE    CHINESE? 

""  I  ^HE  ranks  of  the  defenders  of  China  are  steadily  swelling, 
-*■  but  nobody  opposes  the  popular  ideas  of  Westerners  more 
radically  than  M.  de  Gondourville,  who  gives  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  Chinese  in  the  Monde  Modertie,  Paris.  To  .him 
the  Chinese  are  the  most  advanced  people  in  the  world.  In  M. 
de  Gondourville's  opinion  the  Chinese  system  of  government  is 
the  most  liberal  on  earth.  Every  political  faction  may  establish 
their  Utopias  under  it.  The  Chinese  are  able  to  get  along  with  a 
minimum  of  government.     We  summarize  his  treatise  as  follows  : 

"The  Chinese  hold  the  most  advanced  ideas,  in  that  they  abhor 
war  and  standing  armies.  They  believe  in  choosing  officials  for 
their  talents,  and  they  honor  old  age.  Their  ideal  is  justice,  while 
the  European  thinks  that  success,  which  justifies  everj^thing,  is 
the  criterion  of  worth.  Sentiment  of  some  sort  rules  the  Euro- 
pean, whose  virtues  and  vices  are  found  in  their  vigor  in  Amer- 
ica ;  reason  rules  the  Chinaman.  It  is  thought  better  to  have  a 
hundred  hands  working  than  to  supersede  them  by  one  machine. 

"At  worst,  the  Chinese  are  only  momentarily  eclipsed,  because 
they  hate  machinery  and  its  revolutionary  influences.  But  in  the 
long  run  this  will  assist  them  in  preserving  the  balance  between 
agriculture  and  the  industries.  The  great  mass  of  the  Chinese 
lead  peaceful,  useful  lives  ;  they  have  all  the  virtues  required  for 
family  life,  and  are  happy.  In  Chinese  ports  we  see  the  people 
dirty  from  work  in  the  day-time,  but  in  the  evening  they  all  bathe 
and  put  on  clean  clothes  ;  they  are  gay,  good-natured,  and  do  not 
quarrel.  Down  to  the  very  lowest  they  cultivate  their  minds. 
Better  than  any  other  people  they  know  how  to  form  associations, 
and  thej'  all  are  hard  workers. 

"The  Chinese  are  very  hospitable.  Of  patriotism,  as  the  Euro- 
pean understands  it,  the  Chinese  know  nothing.  But  they  are 
much  attached  to  their  country  on  account  of  the  rites,  customs, 
and  ancestral  conditions  with  which  they  have  grown  up.  The 
wife  is  held  in  honor  in  China,  and  the  mother  stands  highest  in 
the  family.  A  poor  Chinaman  is  eager  to  earn  money,  but  he 
has  not  the  same  passion  for  lucre  which  jsossesses  the  European. 
Their  highest  classes  excel  not  by  their  riches,  but  by  their  learn- 
ing, and  great  fortunes  are  discom-aged.  When  a  man  has  made 
a  great  fortune,  he  will  often  hide  it,  for  the  mandarins  have  a 
way  of  reducing  wealth  by  progressive  income-taxes.  All  Chi- 
nese industries  are  beautiful  and  intensive,  and  they  are  ex- 
tremely practical.  When  a  good  method  is  found,  it  is  followed 
ever  after." 

^I.  de  Gondourville  denies  that  the  Chinaman  is  cowardly  by 
nature.  He  quotes  Gen.  Briere  de  Lisle,  who  told  him  that  he 
never  met  more  terrible  enemies  than  the  Black  Flags,  yet  the 
Black  Flags  took  no  pride  in  their  feats  of  daring.  They  re- 
garded war  as  brutal  and  barbarous,  and  a  thing  to  be  ashamed, 
of.  M.  de  Gondourville  predicts  for  the  Chinese  a  glorious 
future.     He  says  : 

"Europe  will,  no  doubt,  conquer  China  as  Rome  conquered 
Greece.  But  like  the  Greeks  the  Chinese  will  have  their  revenge. 
They  are  the  gardeners  and  operatives  of  the  future.  They  are 
the  meek  who  will  inherit  the  earth,  the  race  who  will  renew  the 
Western  world  after  it  has  been  used  up  by  militarism  and  the 
mad  race  for  wealth  which  has  already  nearly  racked  out  the 
American  continent,  and,  at  anv  rate,  cleared  off  its  forests  and 
fauna." — Translated  for  The  Litek.xkv  Digest. 
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JOHN    ERICSSON'S  MEMORIAL  AT  FILIPSTAD. 

THE  inventions  of  John  Ericsson  in  connection  with  steam- 
navigation  resulted  in  inestimable  benefits  to  mankind 
generally.  He  will  be  specially  remembered  in  this  country  as 
the  builder  of  the  ironclad  Monitor,  which  sunk  the  Confeder- 
ate Merrimac  in  Hampton  Roads,  March  9,  1S62.  He  died  in 
New  York  March  8.  1S89,  and  the  United  States  sent  his  body  in 
state  to  Swedeti,  his  native  country.  Sweden  received  the  dust 
of  her  distinguished  son  with  all  possible  honor,  and  erected  over 
it  a  mortuary  chapel  of  unusual  beauty,  which  is  thus  described 
by  Frida  Stephenson  Sharpe.  in  The  Illustrated  American  : 

"This  memorial  is  situated  in  Filipstad  and  is  built  on  a  great 
terrace  in  the  cemetery  of  that  place.  The  terrace  is  surrounded 
by  granite  pillars  that  are  strung  with  heavy  iron  chains.  Broad 
steps  lead  up  the  terrace  to  the  portals.  Crowning  the  monu- 
ment is  a  globe  of  copper  on  which  a  great  eagle  stands,  the 
claws  clutching  America,  the  wings  outspread,  while  the  beak  is 
offering  an  oaken  branch  to  Sweden.  This  design  is  very  con- 
spicuous. Below  the  globe  the  granite  roof  is  built  in  several 
buttresses.  The  western  wall  is  almost  entirely  taken  up  by  the 
broad  portal,  surrounding  which  is  a  great  shield.  This  shield 
is  of  copper,  a  propeller  in  bas-relief  thereon,  oaken  leaves  and 
fir  branches  surrounding  the  shield.  The  corner  pillars  are  em- 
blazoned with  the  arms  of  'Ivea'  and  'Gota'  respectively.  Over 
the  arch  runs  the  inscription,  'The  Fatherland  to  John  Ericsson. ' 

"The  interior  is  rich  in  sculptured  design  and  unique  ornamen- 
tations. The  sarcophagus  proper,  occupying  the  center  of  the 
chapel,  is  of  green  marble,  in  which  the  coffin  is  placed.  Over 
the  entrance  of  the  interior  of  the  chapel  one  reads  this  inscription 
sharply  chiseled  in  the  stone:  'This  structure  was  erected  in  the 
year  1895,  in  memory  of  John  Ericsson.'" 

The  writer  further  says : 

"Swedish  editors  and  agitators  of  questions  concerning  national 
affairs  are  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  Ericsson's  adopted 
country,  the  United  States,  has  built  him  a  statue  on  Manhattan 
Island,  the  first  of  the  kind,  they  assert,  built  by  popular  sub- 
scription, and  point  this  out  as  a  precedent  to  be  followed  by 
Sweden,  where  no  monument,  besides  this  memorial,  has  yet 
been  erected.  This  proposition  is  meeting  with  great  favor. 
Major  C.  Adelskold,  whose  admirable  biography  of  Ericsson  is 
being  enthusiastically  received  and  highly  commended,  is  con- 
tributing the  proceeds  of  its  sale  toward  a  monument  fund,  hop- 
ing to  secure  additional  subscriptions  for  the  same.  Ericsson's 
countrymen  earnestly  desire  to  see  his  image — made  of  some 
substantial  material — put  in  place  before  their  E.xposition  opens 
in  1897.  Doubtless  this  will  be  done,  for  national  pride  is  very 
quick  in  Sweden." 

Evolution  of  the  Arrow. — Mr.  Frank  H.  Gushing,  of  Wash- 
ington, who  lived  many  years  among  the  Zuni  Indians,  ad- 
dressed the  Section  of  Anthropology  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion at  its  recent  Springfield  meeting,  upon  "The  Arrow."  The 
Boston  1  ranscript  prints  the  following  abstract  of  the  lecture  : 
"He  believes  the  arrow  to  have  been  perfected  long  before  the 
bow,  and  to  be  in  fact  one  of  the  most  primitive  of  weapons,  da- 
ting back  to  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  chipping  flints.  He  related 
his  own  discovery  of  this  art  when  a  boy,  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
plowed- up  arrow-head,  and  at  a  time  when  modern  students  were 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done  by  aboriginal 
races.  The  finer  flaking  and  finishing  with  a  flat  piece  of  bone 
or  horn  was  with  him  an  accidental  discovery,  as  he  believes  it  to 
have  been  with  primitive  peoples.  He  described  the  selection  of 
material  by  the  Indians,  preferably  from  pebbles  in  drift,  and  the 
careful  burying  of  the  finished  tips  to  preserve  their  temper  and 
to  recover  them  from  their  rough  handling,  as  the  Zunis  say. 
The  shafts  were  always  worked  out  from  butt  to  tip,  that  they 
might  fly  in  the  right  direction.  If  not  from  green  material,  they 
were  well  soaked  before  being  straightened  by  passing  them 
through  a  hole  of  proper  size  in  a  wooden  block.  Then  the  shafts 
were  grooved  down  to  the  feathers,  with  the  tooth  of  a  panther  if 
intended  for  war,  i)ut  with  thai  of  an  elk  or  beaver  if  for  the 
chase.  Finally,  they  were  notched  for  the  cord,  and  'footed' 
with  a  plug  of  wood  to  prevent  splitting  on  the  cord  when  flrawn. 
Tlie  thifi'   featliiis    tw.)  lateral  '  wings, '  and  a  third  called  the 


'tail.'  were  attached  by  chewed  sinews  wound  about  the  shaft. 
After  a  bundle  had  been  thus  completed  they  were  dropped  to- 
gether upon  the  ground  to  determine  their  respective  regions. 
Accordingly  as  they  pointed,  they  were  separated  into  groups  for 
the  four  points  of  the  compass,  the  members  of  ea^h  group  being 
indicated  by  the  peculiar  cutting  of  the  'tail'  feather.  Those  of 
the  north  and  west  groups  were  destined  for  war,  and  those  of 
the  south  and  east  for  hunting,  and  they  were  fitted  with  heads 
corresponding  to  these  uses.  The  speaker  traced  the  gradual 
steps  in  the  progress  of  the  race  in  flaking  flints  and  attaching 
them  to  shafts.  He  thinks  that  the  feathers  were  first  attached 
through  a  fetichistic  belief  in  their  power  to  aid  the  flight  of  the 
arrow,  and  that  the  discovery  of  their  real  serviceableness  in  this 
respect  when  attached  in  a  definite  way  at  the  base  of  the  shaft 
came  later.  In  conclusion,  the  development  of  the  bow  from  the 
throwing  stick,  at  a  much  later  period,  was  traced." 


A  Case  of  Great  Vitality.— "Some  of  the  Irish  folk  live  won- 
derfully long,"  says  The  Ciitholic  Mirror.  "There  is  one  who 
arrived  in  New  York  from  Ireland  a  few  days  ago,  and  her  age 
is  104.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Mary  Coffee,  and  her  visit  is  to  her 
daughter,  who  is  75.  Fancy  such  a  journey  at  the  age  of  104! 
And  what  stirring  events  she  has  passed  through  I  A  writer  says 
of  her  that  '  in  her  childhood  the  first  Irish  contest  for  liberty  en- 
sued, and  she  could  have  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows-tree  and 
have  seen  Robert  Emmett  yield  up  his  grand  life  to  his  oppres- 
sors as  a  sacrifice  to  liberty.  She  was  able  to  talk  with  French 
refugees  in  her  childhood  who  had  fled  to  Ireland  from  the  awful 
tyranny  of  Robespierre.  vShe  had  lived  under  the  insanity  of 
George  III.  ;  under  the  vicious  excesses  of  that  wretched  coward, 
George  IV.  ;  under  the  vacillating  William  IV.,  and  finally  under 
the  motherly  Victoria.  She  has  heard  Daniel  O'Connell  and 
Parnell  plead  for  the  freedom  of  her  race.  She  has  lived  through 
four  famine  seasons  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  And  in  remarkable  old 
age,  with  almost  superhuman  energy  of  mind  and  body,  has 
crossed  the  ocean  as  a  steerage-passenger,  and  been  permitted 
to  glance  at  some  of  the  wonders  of  this  great  and,  to  her,  doubt- 
less, Aladdin -like  metropolis. '  Some  writers  upon  longevity  have 
expressed  doubt  whether  any  one  ever  lived  to  be  100 ;  but  in  this 
case  the  proof  is  undoubted,  as  the  daughter  is  living  and  her 
time  of  birth  indisputable.  To  cross  the  ocean  at  104  shows  a 
vitality  simply  amazing. " 


American  Millions  for  Foreign  Nobles. — The  New  York 
/J  ■<;;•/</ prints  "a  complete  and  up-to-date  list  of  the  American 
heiresses  who  have  married  foreigners  of  title  or  rank  within  the 
twenty-five  years,"  together  with  an  estimated  amount  of  the  for- 
tune possessed  by  each  wife.  It  appears  from  the  list  that  the 
money  thus  taken  to  Europe  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions.  The  World  .says:  "The  past  twenty-five  years  has 
been  the  j)eriod  during  which  these  marriages  have  been  most 
frequent.  Before  that  time  they  had  taken  place,  but  almost  in- 
variably as  the  result  of  unusual  circumstances  and  of  the  remark- 
able beauty  of  the  women.  Then  it  was  often  a  case  where  rank 
and  wealth  sought  beauty  without  dowry.  Such  cases  occur 
now,  but  they  are  rare  as  they  were  then.  Of  late  it  has  been  a 
recognized  practise  of  foreign  noblemen  to  come  here  solely  and 
candidly  in  search  of  a  rich  wife.  Sometimes  they  have  been 
bankrupt  and  disreputable,  but  probably  as  often  not.  In  any 
case  they  have  seldom  failed  in  their  search  for  an  heiress.  You 
can  not  go  into  the  high  society  of  any  capital  of  Europe  without 
finding  titled  American  women,  but  against  these  hundreds  of 
women  there  is  not  one  well-known  case  of  a  American  man  mar- 
ried to  a  ICurojjcan  wcmian  of  noble  family." 


"Two  men  recently  arriveil  in  CliicaKo,  havinjr  walked  all  the  way  from 
Buenos  Ayres,"  says  The  Argonaut.  "They  are  Antonio  Brein,  from  Kiida- 
pest,  and  Louis  Budinich,  both  men  of  education,  and  they  made  their 
tramp  of  10.77a  miles  with  the  intention  of  writing  a  book  on  their  adven- 
tures. They  started  from  Buenos  Ayres  on  August  7,  1892,  with  a  capital 
of  $8.>o.  and  reached  ChicnKo  on  June  7,  1895,  having  received  assi.stance  in 
the  sum  of  $i,7i^->  while  <•//  rotitt-:  this  was  all  donated  by  South  and  Central 
American  people,  however,  the  people  of  the  United  .States  regardinn  them 
as  tramps.  Their  route  lay  throuprh  the  .Xrgentine  Republic,  Bolivia.  I'eru, 
Rcuailor,  United  States  of  Colombia,  Costa  Rica.  N'icaragua,  Honduras, 
.Salvador,  (.Jualemala,  Mexico,  Texas,  .Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Illinois;  in 
Bolivia  they  reached  their  highest  point.  Altara  de  Coltiuechaca,  15,516  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  for  k»  mile.s,  in  passing  from  Colombia  to  Costa  Rica, 
they  had  literally  to  cut  their  way  through  the  jungle.  Their  book  should 
be  an  interesting  one." 
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Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 


Depression. 


Nervous  ^   ,  , 

Prostration. 

Mental 
Nervous  ^ 

Dyspepsia. 

Mental  ^  , 

Failure. 

Freligfh's 

Tp^-|-«  \{y  {-^  Phosphorized 

I  yyy^^^  Cerebro-Spinant) 

will  cure  wlieu  everything  else  has 
failed.  Prescribed  and  endorsed  now, 
and  for  ten  years  past,  by  over  40,000 
Physicians.  Sample  by  mail  25c.,  ten 
days'  trial.  Regular  bottle  $1  by  mail. 
Small  bottle,  but  100  doses  in  each. 

Concentrated,  Prompt,  Powerful. 

Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full 
directions,  testimonials,  etc.,  to  any 
address. 

/.  O.   Woodruff  &-  Co., 

Jtlanu/aCturing^  Cheinists, 

106-108  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 

Formula  on  Every  Bottle. 


BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  State  of  Trade. 

Last  week  was  very  quiet,  but  prices,  except  in 
a  few  instances,  underwent  little  change.  Very 
generally  buyers  are  awaiting  a  decline,  while 
sellers  are  not  much  afraid  of  it.  The  result  has 
been  markets  inactive  but  not  weak  ;  prices  pretty 
well  maintained,  but  a  ^reat  deal  of  waiting  to 
see  what  the  future  will  bring  forth.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  the  revivalxif  business  in  the  spring 
and  summer  was  somewhat  overdone  and  tne  im- 
mediate future  is  a  little  uncertain. 

Cotton  has  recovered  and  again  reached  the 
nine-cent  point.  Receipts  are  small  and  specula- 
tion is  active,  tho  the  crop  and  the  surplus  left 
over  from  last  year  give  an  assurance  of  a  suffi- 
cient supply.  The  decline  in  cotton  did  not  lead 
to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  goods,  and  the  re- 
covery of  cotton  has  had  the  effect  of  making 
sellers  a  little  firmer.  Buyers  are  still  holding  off, 
and  the  demand  is  moderate.  In  wool  speculation 
prevails.  The  sales  of  last  week  were  less  than 
those  of  the  week  before,  but  the  sales  for  four 
weeks  in  the  three  principal  markets  were  very 
much  in  excess  of  those  of  the  corresponding  four 
weeks  in  1892.  They  are  much  in  excess  of  the 
consumption,  certainly,  for  woolen  mills  are  shut- 
ting down.  Dress  goods  are  in  good  demand 
without  weakening  in  prices,  but  woolens  for 
men's  wear  are  in  an  uncertain  condition. 

There  has  been  a  little  shading  of  prices  of 
Bessemer  and  gray  forge  pig  iron  and  steel 
billets,  butthe  demand  is  generally  good  and  pro- 
duction in  nearly  all  lines  of  iron  and  steel  is  un- 
checked.—  Tlte  Journalof  Commerce,  November  4. 

Bank  Clearings  and  Business  Failures. 

Bank  clearings  at  sixty  cities,  as  specially  tele- 
graphed to  Bradstreet's,  aggregate  $5,191,662,727 
for  October,  the  largest  for  any  month  since  May, 
1893,  25  per  cent,  larger  than  in  September  this 
year,  22.4  per  cent,  larger  than  October  a  year  ago, 
30  per  cent,  larger  than  in  October  of  the  panic 
year,  1893  ;  only  5  percent,  smaller  than  in  Octo- 

For  Dyspepsia  and  Kxhaitstioii   Use 

Horsford's  Acid  Phospliate. 

Dr.  E.  Cornell  Esten.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  says  :  "I 
hiive  met  with  the  greatest  and  most  satisfactory 
results  in  dyspepsia  and  general  derangement  of  the 
cerebral  aud  nervous  systems,  causing  debility  and 
exhaustion." 


ber,  1892,  a  year  of  large  business,  but  12  per  cent, 
smaller  than  December,  1892,  the  heaviest  month's 
bank  clearings  total  on  record.  Heaviest  gains 
are  shown  in  the  Middle  States,  closely  ap- 
proached by  the  increase  at  Southern  cities.  A 
gain  of  less  than  i  per  cent,  is  shown  by  Canadian 
cities.  Total  clearings  at  sixty  cities  for  ten 
months  aggregate  $43,119,644,670,  a  gain  over  last 
year  of  17.2  per  cent.,  a  decrease  from  1893  of  5.7 
per  cent.,  and  a  falling-oflf  from  1892,  the  heaviest 
year  on  record,  of  14  per  cent. 

Bank  clearings  in  the  United  States  this  week 
amount  to  $1,082,000,000,  which  is  a  falling-off 
of  nearly  6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  last  week, 
thus  corroborating  Brads^ree/'s previous  analyses 
of  the  general  trade  situation.  The  total  this 
week  is,  however,  17  per  cent,  larger  than  in  the 
week  one  year  ago,  only  3  per  cent,  larger  than  in 
the  like  week  of  1893,  and  nearly  23  per  cent, 
smaller  than  in  the  last  week  of  October,  1892, 
when  the  aggregate  clearings  were  exceptionally 
heaVy. 

Business  failures  throughout  the  United  States 
number  299  this  week,  and  show  a  considerable 
increase  over  last  week  as  well  as  the  like  week  a 
year  ago,  when  the  totals  were  respectively  259 
and  253,  this  week's  gains  being  very  generally 
distributed.  In  the  last  week  of  October,  1893,  the 
total  number  of  failures  reported  was  353,  or  54 
more  than  this  week.  But  in  1892,  in  the  corre- 
sponding week,  the  total  was  only  221,  and  in  1891 
it  was  only  238. — Bradstreet' s,  November  s. 


CHESS. 


Problem  96. 

By  Dk.  Ferdinand  .Schindler. 

(First  Prize,    Tagl'iclien  Kundschau  Tourney.) 

Black— Five  Pieces. 
K  on  K  4;  O  on  K  R  4;  Ps  on  K  Kt  2,   K  R  3  and  5. 


White— Eight   Pieces. 
K  on  K  R  8  ;    Q  on  Q  3  ;    B  on  K  B  8  ;    Kt  on  K  4  ; 
Ps  on  Q  s  and  6,  K  B  2,  K  Kt  6. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  97. 

(From  British  Chess  Magazine.') 
W'hite  (2  pieces):  K  on  Q  sq;  P  on  K  R  7. 
Black  (5  pieces;:  K  on  Q  Kt  7;  B  on  Q  R  8;  Ps  on 
K  Kt  6,  K  R  5  and  7. 
White  mates  in  six  moves. 

New  Cure  for  Kidneys  and  Bladder. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  to  sufferers  from 
kidney  and  bladder  diseases,  pain  in  back, 
and  rheumatism  that  the  new  botanic  dis- 
covery Alkavis  is  pronounced  a  positive  cure 
for  these  maladies.  Many  of  its  cures  are 
certainly  wonderful,  and  we  ask  readers  to 
send  name  and  address  to  the  Church 
Kidney  Cure  Company,  418  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  and  we  will  send  you  treatment 
free  by  mail  post-paid.      It  costs  you  nothing. 

The   Lawton    Simplex    Printer 

nialics   10()  excellent  copies  of  original    writing   or 
drawinff.    Requires  no  washing.    $3  to  $10. 
LAWTOIV  &  CO,  aO  Vesey  St.,  IVew  York. 


A  lamp  with  wrong  chim- 
ney stinks  if  it  does  not 
smoke.  Get  the  "Index  to 
Chimneys." 

Write  to  Geo  A  Macbeth 
Co,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  for  it. 

Pearl  glass,  pearl  top,  tough 


glass. 


Hheumatism 


can  be  cured  without  internal 
medicine;  the  direct  effect  of 
Electro-Magnetism  is  to  drive 
out  of  the  system  all  traces  of 
this  troublesome  enemy. 

Dr.  Scott's 
Electric  Belt, 

for  men  and  women,  will  quick- 
ly cure  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
Liver  and  Kidney  trouble,  -,. 

Nervous  Debility,  Indigestion   and  kindred   com- 
plaints. 

Standard   Belt,  36   Power,  $3.00.    At  all 

driiijgists',  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
'•  The  Doctor's  Stoky,"  fi  valuable  book,  free. 

Pall  Mall  Electric  Ass'n, 

Room  16.    846  Broadway,  New  York. 
r%tJC;ilL9    TTQIILt^U  HaiisfacUoimuaranteed. 

Office 
^    ]Desks.  #^ 

Styles. 

Elegant,  Convenient,  Durable. ' 

Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue — free. 

iTHE  GLOBE  COMPANY,  Cincinnati.^  | 

42  Reaver  Street,  New  York.  S 

#f« •♦• 


DO    YOU    PLAY  WHIST? 

If  so.  then  you  want  the  BEST  DUPLICATE 
METHODS,  and  we  have  them.  Drop  us  a  postal  for 
descriptions  and  be  convinced. 

The  American  Method,  the  best  and  completest  ever 
invented,  embodying  improvements  and  features  never 
before  used,  complete  apparatus  for  sixteen  deals,  §2.00, 
post-paid. 

The  Hamilton  Method,  unexcelled  except  by  the 
American,  $1.00,  post-paid.  Copyrighted  and  patent 
applied  for. 

Send  for  circulars  of  Columbia  Typewriter  Desks, 
which  we  are  selling  from  New  England  to  the  Pacific 
States.     Try  us. 

The  J.  W.  Gibbes  Stationery  Co.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


PINE  FOREST  INN,  Summerville,  S.  C. 

Opens  November  1,  1895. 

A  first-class  Winter  Rfsoit  in  every  respect.  Elec- 
tric Lights.  Elevators,  ami  all  inbdern  iniiirove- 
nients  for  comfort,  convenience,  and  pleasure.  Cli- 
mate unsurpassed.  Situated  on  the  South  Carolina 
&  Georgia  Railway,  2a  iniles  from  Charleston,  S.  C. 
For  terms  and  circulars,  address: 

F.  W.  Wagener  &  Co..  Props.,  W.  G.  LeHew,  Mgr., 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Summerville.  S.  C. 


I^^J  J  jB^3Bfl^^*M*^^"*J 


Our  New  50c.  Telephone 


Enlinly  lu-w  ati'i  original.  TIjt  rtciivrra 
of  this  Outfit  are  so  constructed  that  tht-j 
hare  citraorilinarY  acoustic  properties.  A 
|whi9permay  hcplainly  heard  at  6'JiJ  ft.  No  battery 
jrequircd.  Receivers  are  imitation  hard  rubber,  the 
laanie  in  form  a^  used  on  rpgular  inatrumcnts.  For 
linside  and  all  short  lines  this  is  bett<T  than  a  tlOO 
Outfit.  Complete  for  both  ends  with  all  accesaories  and  inatruo- 
.  on«  for  uaine.    Sent  byexprese  on  receipt  of  SOr.  or  by  mail  for  12r.  extra 

R.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO.  65  CORTLANDT  ST.  N.  Y.  CITY. 
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THE    LITERARY    DIGEST. 
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Solution  of  Problems 

No.   yl. 


P— K  5,  mate 


BxK 


BxQ 


3- 


Any  other 
Q-Q  B  3.  ch 


R— B4 


R- 
Q- 


■Qs 

Q  B  3.  ch 


Q  — K  7,  mate 


Q  X  R,  mate 


Rx  R,  mate. 


RxF 


R-Qs 


Correct  solution  received  from  M.  \V.  H.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  Prof.  C.  D.  Schmitt,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee;  J.  F.  Dee,  Buffalcf;  the  Rev.  E. 
M.  McMillen,  Lebanon,  Ky.;  C.  V.  Thompson, 
Beaumont,  Tex.;  W.  G.  Donnan,  Independence, 
la.;  Chas.  H.  Cooper,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  F.  H.  John- 
ston, Elizabeth  City,  N.  C;  C.  F.  Putney,  Indepen- 
dence, la.;  I.  N.  Chandler,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Very  many  of  our  solvers  were  caught  by  the 
very  promising  RxP.  The  answer  is  R— B  4. 
White  (j)  R  X  Kt  I",  then  P— Kt  5,  and  no  mate.  Or 
(2)  P  X  R,  ilien  R— K  7.  and  th«;re  you  are.  Another 
key-move  tliat  promised  great  things  was  Q— Q  R  3. 
But  B—K  4  spoils  it.  K»ok  at  this:  i  Q— Q  R  3, 
B— K  4;  2^  — R8,  B— Kt  sq.,  and  no  mate;  or  2 
RxP,  B— Q  3  !  Another  way  attempted  was  R— Q  4. 
The  purpose  is  to  get  the  B  out  of  the  way,  so,  (i) 
R-Q4,  BxR;  2  Q-Q  R  3,  B-B4;  3P-K5mate. 
But  this  will  not  do:  (i)  R— Q  4.  R— B4;(2)R— Q7 
or  8,  P— Kt  5,  ard  stops  mate. 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  Keyes,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  sent  the 
author's  solution  of  No.  90. 

From  the  Hastings   Tourney. 
How  Takrasch  Beat  Laskek. 


TARRA.'iCH. 

White. 
X  I'-K  4 

2  Kt-K  H3 

3  15-Kt  5 

4  Castles 

5  I'-t^  4 

6  r.  X  kt 

7  !•  X  V 

8  ( )  X  (J 

9  Fit-B  3 
10  P.— <J  2 
n  Kt     K  2 

12  H     B  , 

13  Kt  -  (J  2 

14  P  -K  15  4 

15  R-B  2 

16  P  X  P 

17  Kt— K  4 

18  Kt(K2)Kt3 

19  B— (^  2 

20  R  -  (^  P.  sq 

21  li  X  P 

22  H-K  3 

23  H  X  Kt 

24  K  X  I'  ch 


I.  ASKF.R. 

Black. 
P-K  4 
Kt-Q  B  3 
Kt-B  3 
KtxP 
Kt-Q  3 
Q  P  X  Kt 
Kt-B  4 
KxQ 
P-K  R3 
B-K3 
P-Q  fj  4 
P-K  Kt  4 
K— (J  2 
K-B  3 
R-K  Kt 
PxP 
R-g  sq 
Kt-g  5 
Kt  X  P 

Kt-g  5 

R-9  4 
B-Kt  2 
Kx  B 
K— Kt3 


sq 


takkasch. 
White. 
25  R(B2)— B2 
26RX  R 

27  Kt— B  3 

28  K— B  2 

29  R  X  P 

30  Kt(Kt3)K4 

31  KtxB 

32  P— Kt  4 

33  K— Kt  2 

34  R— B  2 
35R-fi2 

36  Kt— B3ch 
-,7  Kt — K  2 

38  RxR 

39  K-B  3 

40  K  —  K  4 

41  K-B  5 

42  KtxP 

43  I'-Kt  5 

44  P-K  R  4 

45  P-R  S 

46  P— R  6 

47  P— Kt  6 

48  P-Kt  7 

49  P  guecns 


1.ASKKK. 

Black. 

R-g4 

Bx  K 
B-g  B  3 
B  X  K  P 

R— (J  sq 
B(Ii3)xKt 
BxP 
P-B  4 
P-B  5 
B-K  5 
K— Kt4 
K— Kt  5 
B-B  3 
BxR 
P-B  6 
K— Be 
K-Q  6 
KxKt 
B-Kt  3 
P.-O5 
P-Kt  4 
P-Kt  5 
P— R4 
P-R  5 
Resigns. 


Several  times  in  this  game  the  position  was  in- 
volved and  complicated,  especially  after  Black's 


i8lh  and  lad  moves.  The  probabilities  are  that 
Black  would  have  had  a  good  chance  to  win  if  on 
his  41st  move  he  had  played  P  -  B  7,  and  then  sacri- 
ficed his  Bishop  for  the  Kt's  Pawn. 

The  .Shortesi  Game. 
The  most  astonishing  game  of  the  tourney  was 
that  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  "great" 
Russian    by    the    French   champion,     in   sixteen 
moves. 


TSCHKioRlN.        JANOWSKI. 

White.  Black. 

1  P     K  4       P     K  4 

2  ()  Kt— B3  K  Kt-B  3 
P-g4 


3J'  y  3 
4  P  X  P 
5g-K2 
6B-0  2 
7  Castles 
8g-B3 


KtxP 
(J  Kt-B 
B-K  2 
Castles 
B-K  3 


TSCHIGOKIN.        JANOWSKI. 

White.  Black. 

9  K  Kt-K  2  P— B  4 

iog-R3  Q-Q  3 

11  Kt  X  Kt  Qx  Ki 

12  Kt-B  3  g— R4 

13  P-R  3  BxP 

14  Kt— Kt  sq  Hx  P  ch 
isKxB  '>— R7ch 
16  K  — Bsq  Kt-Q  5 

And  wins. 


It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Russian  underrated 
the  Frenchman's  abilities.  Mr.  E.  treeborough,  in 
The  British  Chess  Magazine^  has  this  comment  on 
White's  13th  move:  "Curious  that  one  of  the  finest 
position-players  should  give  his  dashing  opponent 
such  a  chance." 

The  St.  Petersburg  Tourney. 

The  Masters'  Tournament  will  begin  in  St. 
Petersburg  on  December  8.  Pillsbury  has  tele- 
graphed that  he  will  be  present.  The  St.  Peters- 
burg Schachsklub  is  most  generous  in  its  propo- 
sals. It  pays  the  traveling-expenses  of  all  the 
visiting  players,  with  something  added  for  inci- 
dentals. There  are  four  grand  prizes;  the  first 
prize  about  $300.  There  are  also  prizes  for  soundest 
games,  and  the  winner  of  every  game  will  get 
about  $10,  and  the  loser  $5. 


Current  Events. 


Monday.,  October  zS. 

Senator  Chandler  believes  that  war  with  Eng- 
land is  inevitable,  and  says  that  it  is  better  to 
declare  it  now.  .  .  .  Serious  fires  are  reported  from 
various  States.  .  .  .  Woman-suffrage  is  proposed 
in  the  South  Carolina  constitutional  convention 
as  the  remedy  against  negro  supremacy.  .  .  . 
The  trial  of  Holmes  is  begun  in  Philadelphia. 
The  French  Cabinet  falls  on  a  question  of  rail- 


A  New  Cure  for  Asthma. 

Medical  science  at  last  reports  a  positive 
cure  for  Asthma  in  the  Kola  Plant  found  on 
the  Kongo  River,  West  Africa.  So  great  is 
their  faith  in  its  wonderful  curative  powers, 
the  Kola  Importing  Co.,  1164  Hroadway, 
New  York,  are  sending  our  large  trial  cases  of 
the  Kola  Compound  free  to  all  sufferers  from 
Asthma.  Send  your  name  and  address  on 
postal  card,  and  we  will  send  you  a  trial 
case  bv  mail  free. 


MAKE  YOUR  LITTLE  FRIENDS  HAPPY. 


Out  <>(()ur  lmni«'ii«i'  import m<*nt  nf  dllvprwnrr  w«»  havo  mndp  up  (hU  pr*»tlv  Ilttlo  rhllfi'n  not  rrtnulntlnir  of  kntf)',  fork  nnd  spoon  and 
hafo  put  thrill  lip  in  nruti*.  phmh-Hnrrl  hoi.  thnt  Dinki-M  rhent  thn  innittilcliKhlful  prf>fM>nt  om*  rnn  porhUiIv  pivt*  t<>a  rluld.  They  aru 
not  |<lii>  tliiru'%  Imt  n  mil  wrvlrrnhli*  Mri  for  iiiw.  Thi-y  will  irivo  n\t*Tv  jny  thiin  toys  or  trhiki-iH  nml  will  ln»t  for  all  time.  <Mir 
r«  vtil  >,tuT\r,-  is-fl  .'rii  l.iit  t'»  ifi-i  v"ii  Intrn-Kh-fl  In  onr  sitvrrwnri!  iMiHinrHtt  wu  will  bi-ihI  thit  cli'iriint  henvv  sllvrr  plntrtl  Bet  for  only 
CA  pCUTC  DDCDAin  *"  '*'*v  iidilnMtn  Tht>v  nr«  ImiuiHOiIIv  vinrrnvnl  i><)tiii|  t<>  imv  Rnliil  Hilvrr'ort  >>n  tho  inurkrt. 
wU  Ubll  I  O  r  nCrlllll  H.-ii<|.V)rrntii  h\  I'lprfu-.  nr  i.'.Ni.ilhrr'ni.in*  y  f>rtl.-r  Wo  do  not  nrrcpt  t.<'r<^->iiii1  rhrtkniitir 
•ond  CO.  I>.      The  '-.Htor  of  tht«  i>iip>'r  mid  nil  ihr  ciiirrm*  mnipiintfi*  know  uh  to  \n\  a  n  linhlo  (Inn        If  piirptiii*''  I-*  not  nurrprc- 

•»'nt«'d,  niotii>y  will  hi*  i-| rfnily  n-fiindrd        I'lii*  IbOii'  bf nt  hitrirnin  wr  hiiv<>  ovi-r  lirfrn-d        It  niiikt-n  a  pr^KMirtil,  BuhHlaniinl 

prrikMit  thnt  wttl  nnflimt  nil  Ihu  X>*\n  in  th*-   • nlrv        Rvrryone  known  (ht<  drlik'hi  of  a  rhiM  nvi-r  ht  own  liith*  knlfi<,  f>>rk  iind 

MMKin.  ThiM-n  l4  iktini'thintr  mairnrilr  nhout  «iii-h  a  prr»4'nt  ainl  wi*  know  of  nuihtti^  lUt'  thnt  will  fflvt*  hnlfthn  p>nuino  dfdii;ht. 
K«Mii.  Mih*  r  I  U'^  fifulnr  pri'o  U  fl.'iOhut  (or  thmnprrliil  mile  it  if  only  f»0  aenlti  prfinild  and  money  ri-fnndfd  if  not  ii«  n*  presented. 
A^  111  .  I    , <  il  t.ir.r  uri>l  won't  lint  I'-iii:  von  find  !»■  (t.  r  -o-l-  r  ni  oncc      AddrcsB  nt  fu'l 


Astliiiia, 
Catarrh, 
Broiieliitis, 


YIELD  AT   ONC1-:   TO 


(BOOTH'S 

HYOMEI 

"DRI-AYR" 


The     Australian     Dry=Air     Treatment 
by  Inhalation  of  Hay  Fever,  Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Diphtheria,  Etc. 

Mass.  Chakitable  Eye  and  F.ar  Infirmaki 

No.  176  Ch.nrldS  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  February  11,  i8(.5.  j 

I  am  wonderfully  surprised  with  the  result  of  your 
Hyomei for  bronchitis  and  bleeding  of  the  lungs;  and  in 
cises  of  dull,  heavy  cough,  with  expectoration  ot  adhe- 
sive matter,  it  acts  like  m.iglc.  Hyomei,  used  by  our 
l).nients  with  the  Inhaler  well  charged,  has  never  failed 
t  I  produce  good  results.  It  is  also  the  greatest  thing  in 
the  world  for  catarrh.     I  can  recommend  it  to  ail. 

Yours  ti-uly,        J.  A.  Goot.iNS. 


KY,  ■» 


600JH'5 

Pocket 


HY@MiI 


The  air,  thoroughly  charged  with  Hyomei.  is  inhaled 
through  the  Pocket  Inhaler  at  the  month,  and.  afttr  per- 
meating the  minutest  air  cells,  is  slowly  exhaled  through 
the  nose.  It  is  aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  inexpen- 
sive, and  gives  immediate  relief.  It  stops  all  spasmodic 
coughing  instantly,  clears  the  voice,  expands  the  lungs, 
and  increases  the  breathing  capacity. 

BOOTH'S  POCKET  INHALER  OUTFIT, 

Complete,  by  Mail.  $1.00, 

consisting  of  Pocket  Inha'er.  made  (f  deodorized  hard 
rubber,  beautifully  polished,  a  bottle  ol  Hyomei,  a 
dropper,  and  full  directions  for  using.  If  you  are  skep- 
tical, send  your  address,  and  my  pamphlet  shall  prove 
tliat  Hyomei  iUe>  lurc.     Are  you  open  to  conviction? 

R.  T.  BOOTH,  18  East  20th  St.,  N.  Y. 

NOTE:  Sc-f  the  large  "  Pass-it  on"  adz'erttsemen 
in  this  paper /our  weeks  ago,  and  read  the  ti/e  cf  Mr 
p.  T.  Booth  in  the  issue  o/week  be/ore  last. 


"Joker's  Dictionary  " 

.\  cyclopedia  of  wit  and  humor,  according  to  subject 
alphabetically  arranged.  Contains  '.M(i  pages  of  Jokes, 
Stories,  Droll  Yarns,  and  clever  bits  of  repartee  on  every 
subject  likely  to  come  up  in  social  intercourse.  Order 
of  your  newsdealer  ;  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  "JS  cents. 

.Address  Union  Book  Co.,  Box  106,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HELPFUL  TO    EVERY    BIBLE   STUDENT 


MEMOBi'TcRIPTURE 


LEONARD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


152  &,  153  MICHIGAN  AVE., 
CHICAGO. 


H.  M. 


—  f.'-M  i.FD  ^  OH   ?i  : 
MEMORY  LIBRARY 


6  0  -i     A        IOC 

243  BROADWAY  N.Y, 


Cnrnifl^^nOU     <'"'«"«1    SjiMy,    by    in- 
UrpUlCI1i./y     ,,.|l,^,.iu      and      scientific 
ircatiuiiu.     l.aiK*'    .Vbtloiiifiis  reduced   per- 
manently.    We  KiiarHiitfc  H  cure  or  refund 

your  money.     \o  sta>-ation  nret/iciis. 

TUJSMONT  MEDICAL  CO..  Ito.stoii,  Mass. 


AMeeBCCCOOOttEffF 

GCCHHHIIIJJJKkKUlMMf 

«*iNoooppp(]RRiyssnui 


:ard  printer  fflfg 

SrH»ii    line  .    Ml      ii<    11     n  1 H  r :  Jiriot.*  61",' Cftfdl  Ml 

hour.  ^tUiin  inakc  iiuiuy  with  il.  A  font  of 
prfttT  typr.  ftlio  In.lrlihl*  Ink.  Ttp*  lIoMrr.  I^wla 
an.l  Tw<^irni.     n^'t   Mnrn    Mu-Wr    worth  |l  Oa 

Sami'lfm*''*--'  FHKK  tr  I'V.  iium|>4  f->r  |H'iitH<on 

O     I    outTii  »ii'l  l»r;r  cat»K->«uf  of  !iH"t  lUrmio* 

tt.ll.  iDCcnoll  *  Bro.  66  I'ortltndl  M-  M . Y.  Oij 


"THE  CHOICE  OF  AN  OCCUP.™n." 

an  illustrated  book,  ^^iv('s  valuable  hints  of  how  to 
siu'cct'd  ill  life  :  .si-iit  for  .'i  ".'-fent  stamps.  Fowler  J^ 
W.-IlM,  Phrenologists.  -^7  Kiist  ai»t  .St.,  N.  Y. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE   DAY. 

THE  GENERAL   RESULT    IN    THE  STATE 
ELECTIONS. 

'T^HERE  has  been  no  turn  or  break  in  the  Republican  tide. 

-*■  The  elections  last  week  resulted  in  remarkable  Republican 
victories,  in  a  clean  sweep  from  East  to  West.  Overwhelming 
majorities  was  the  rule  in  the  States  that  went  Republican  last 
j-ear,  while  substantial  gains  were  made  in  States  long  deemed 
safely  and  solidly  Democratic.  The  greatest  significance  at- 
taches to  the  result  in  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  New  Jersey, 
which  have  passed  into  Republican 'control,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  birth  of  the  party. 

Twelve  States  and  one  Territory,  Utah,  which  voted  on  the 
question  of  Statehood,  held  elections,  and  of  these  only  Missis- 
sippi and  Virginia  went  Democratic.  The  latter  elected  a  State 
Legislature  by  the  usual  Democratic  majority,  and  the  former  a 
Democratic  governor  on  a  free-silver  platform,  the  only  rival 
candidate  being  a  Populist.  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  and  Utah  all  went  Republican,  and  among  the  results 
will  be  a  Republican  majority  in  the  national  Senate  after  March, 
1897,  as  New  York,  Kentucky,  Marjdand,  and  Utah  will  elect 
Senators. 

In  commenting  on  the  meaning  of  the  outcome,  the  Republican 
papers  assert  that  the  country  has  unmistakably  declared  for 
protection,  Americanism  at  home  and  abroad,  and  a  Republican 
financial  polic}'.  The  Democratic  and  Independent  journals  offer 
different  explanations.  They  see  in  the  verdict  a  condemnation 
of  bossism  and  individual  treachery  rather  than  of  Democracy. 
In  JIaryland,  there  was  a  Democratic  revolt  against  Senator 
Gorman  and  the  candidates  nominated  through  his  influence,  and 
the  Republican  ticket  was  supported  by  Democratic  newspapers 
like  the  Baltimore  Sun.  In  Kentucky,  silver  was  the  chief  issue, 
and  General  Hardin,  who  repudiated  the  platform  and  avowed 
himself  a  believer  in  free  silver,  was  opposed  by  anti-silver  Dem- 
ocrats.    In  New  Jersey  political  corruption  was  charged  against 


the  Democrats,  and  the  Democratic  newsijajxjrs  claim  that  the 
Republican  victory  was  not  a  partizan  one.  In  Ohio,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Iowa  national  issues  were  prominent. 

We  devote  considerable  space  to  comment  from  the  press  of  the 
States  figuring  in  the  elections  : 

The  Democratic  Conservative  Tried  in  Turn.— "The  blow  of 
last  year's  election  was  aimed  straight  at  the  Free-Trade  extre- 
mists of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  This 
year's  elections  wipe 
out  the  Democratic 
Conservatives.  With 
the  overthrow  of 
both,  the  jjarty  is 
doomed  till  the  era 
of  new  questions  and 
a  fresh  reorganiza- 
tion. .  .  .  The  Dem- 
ocratic Conserva- 
tives who  stripped 
the  Wilson  bill  of 
some  of  its  extreme 
features  were  Gor- 
man of  Maryland, 
Brice  of  Ohio,  Hill 
and  Murphy  of  New 
York,  and  Smith  of 
New  Jersey. 

"It  is  suggestive 
and  significant  that 
the  elections  leave 
these  Conse^-vatives 
stranded.  Brice  is 
o  V  e  r  w  h  e  1  m  i  ngly 

beaten  in  Ohio  and  will  go  out  of  the  Senate.  Hill  sustains  an- 
other crushing  defeat  in  New  York  and  will  likewise  lose  his  seat. 
Gorman  remains  in  the  Senate  for  a  time  longer,  but  his  wings 
are  clipped  and  his  influence  diminished.  Smith,  of  New  Jersey, 
was  not  directly  on  trial  but  his  State  spews  out  his  party  and 
reduces  his  power.  The  success  of  the  Conservatives  in  modify- 
ing the  Wilson  bill  did  not  stay  the  popular  execution  or  save 
themselves.  The  difference  was  only  one  of  degree  and  the  people 
are  against  the  whole  kind." —  T/ie  Press  {Ri'p.) ,  Philadelphia. 

Clevelandlsm  Chiefly  Responsible. — "The  emphatic  reprimand 
repeated  on  Tuesday  was  not  solely  due  to  a  continuance  of  the 
obliquity  and  pigheadedness  which  caused  the  national  rebuke  of 
Mr.  Cleveland  in  1894,  a  rebuke  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that, 
if  under  the  Constitution  the  American  people  possessed  the 
power,  they  would  that  moment  have  ejected  him  from  the  post 
in  which  he  had  ceased  to  be  their  representative.  A  reassertion 
of  their  inflexible  purpose  to  be  rid  of  him  at  the  earliest  possible 
hours  was  rendered  necessary  by  Jiis  folly  in  permitting  a  knot  of 
parasites  and  cuckoos  to  propose  a  third  term  for  the  man  whose 
second  term  even  his  countrymen  were  hungering  to  shorten. 
From  the  instant  that  crazy  scheme  was  mooted,  it  became  im- 
possible for  the  Democracy  to  poll  its  full  party  vote,  not  merely 
in  the  North,  but  in  such  Southern  States  as  Maryland  and  Ken- 
tucky. From  that  instant  it  was  certain  that  1895,  like  1894, 
would  utter  the  blast  of  warning  and  of  doom.  What !  A  third 
term  for  the  twice-convicted  Jonah  of  the  Democracy !  In  the 
blaze  of  Tuesday's  indignant  protest,  the  third-term  project  will 
not  get  a  vote  in  the  next  Democratic  national  convention.  " —  The 
Sun  {Deni.),  New  York. 

Condemnation  of  the  Administration  and  Congress. — "So  far 

as  the  elections  go,  there  can  not  be  the  slightest  question  that 
the  policies  of  the  Cleveland  Administration  and  the  record  of  the 
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Democratic  Congress  have  received  this  week  a  condemnation 
even  more  deliberate  and  overwhelming  than  that  which  was 
passed  upon  then)  in  the  combined  State  and  Congressional  con- 
tests of  I  S.)4. 

"That  is  the  hard,  cold  truth  of  the  situation  which  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  in  this  nation  must  face.     Their  party  strength  in 

this  country  has 
been  going  steadily, 
swiftly  downward 
ever  since  the  pres- 
ent Democratic  Ad- 
ministration came 
in.  Month  by  month 
and  year  by  year 
their  hold  on  the 
peojjle  has  been 
weakening.  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  prov- 
en in  his  second  term 
the  weakest  and 
most  obnoxious 
President  in  the  la- 
ter history  of  the 
American  Republic. 
His  firm  stand  for 
sound  money,  which 
was  wise,  courage- 
ous, and  effective — 
the  one  bright  spot 
in  his  career — is  al- 
most entirely  for- 
gotten in  the  dis- 
trust and  indigna- 
tion which  his  tariff  notions  and  his  'policy  of  infamy'  have 
aroused  among  the  most  intelligent  and  conservative  of  his  fel- 
low countrymen.  Unless  something  now  unforeseen  intervenes 
before  next  autumn,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  Democratic 
Presidential  candidate  will  receive  even  fewer  electoral  votes  than 
were  won  for  Greeley  in  1872.  " —  7  he  Journal  {Rep.) ,  Boston. 

National  Significance  of  New  Jerseys  Vote. — "The  might 
of  the  people  as.serted  itself  finally  in  tiie  election  that  has,  by 
great  majorities,  given  to  New  Jersey  a  Republican  governor  and 
Legislature.  It  struck  the  first  blow  at  Democratic  misrule  in 
1893,  it  repeated  the  blow  with  greater  force  in  1S94,  and  now,  by 
a  third  and  final  blow,  it  has  annihilated  all  that  remained  of 
Democratic  State  government  in  New  Jersey. 

"  The  victory  in  our  State  has  other  potent  meanings,  too.  The 
contest  had  national  aspects.  The  significance  of  its  results  has 
been  recognized  throughout  the  land.  .  .  .  The  election  in  this 
State  only  emphasizes  the  verdict  of  a  year  ago.  It  shows  the 
popular  sentiment  of  the  country.  It  is  a  message  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  Republican  Party  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  It  is 
a  prophecy  for  November,  1896,  when  a  Republican  President 
and  Congress  will  be  elected  amid  the  plaudits  of  a  nation." — 'I  he 
Advertiser  (Rep.),  ?\'eiL'ark\ 

A  Moral,  not  a  Partizan,  Victory  in  New  Jersey.— "The  vic- 
tories of  the  Rei)ublican  Party  in  New  Jersey  in  1S93,  1894,  and 
1895  have  been  moral  victories.  They  are  too  pronounced  to  be 
traced  to  any  other  cause  than  deep-rooted  and  vitally  persistent 
principle  inherent  in  the  people. 

"The  fight  of  yesterday  was  not  made  against  either  the  candi- 
dates or  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party.  It  was  a  sally 
on  an  institution  repugnant  alike  to  good  government  and  poi)ular 
.sentiment.  It  was  an  attack  upon  the  boss  machine,  cowering 
behind  the  Democratic  Party.  What  is  true  of  yesterday's  con- 
test is  also  true  of  the  two  j)receding  Stale  campaigns.  This  is  a 
stern  fact  which  should  be  now  impressed  upon  ail  Democrats 
who  honor  the  traditions  of  their  i)arty  and  who  resi)ect  jKitriotism 
and  ])urity  in  public  life.  Unless  the  Democratic  I'arty  from  this 
day  forth  sets  about  the  wholesome  work  of  placing  its  own  house- 
hold in  order,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  may  as  well  be  rated  in  the 
column  of  Republican  States." — Tlie  I\venini(  News  (Ind.), 
A'ewari'. 

Maryland  Decides  to  Try  the  Other  Side  for  a  While. — 
"The  simplest  view  of  the  case  is  that  the  political  reaction  which 
began  in  1S94  has  continued,  and  has  acquired  greater  momentum 


in  1895.  The  history  of  politics  shows  that  the  pendulum  of 
progress  swings  slowly,  but,  nevertheless,  surely,  to  extremes. 
Parties  rise  and  fall,  and  each  movement  of  action  and  reaction 
results  in  energy  which  carries  the  institutions  of  the  country 
long  in  the  prescribed  course  of  events  which  is  afterward  de- 
tailed in  history.   .   .   . 

"The  change  [in  Maryland]  was  made  possible  by  a  conviction 
that  public  interests  would  be  advanced  and  good  government 
furthered  if  the  management  of  affairs  were  placed  in  other  hands. 
Whether  this  hope  will  be  realized  the  future  alone  can  show. 
The  demonstration  that  no  man  or  set  of  men  can  enjoy  fixed 
tenure  of  place  ought  to  have  a  tendency  to  quicken  the  con- 
science of  officials  and  stimulate  them  to  a  faithful  discharge  of 
duty.  " —  The  Jlerald  (Ind. ) ,  lialtiinore. 

A  Victory  for  Democracy  in  Reality. — "The  people  of  Mary- 
land have  won  in  their  great  light  for  political  freedom  and  pure 
government,  and  the  leaders  who  have  brought  discredit  upon 
Maryland  Democracy  have  been  branded  with  the  lasting  stigma 
of  stern  popular  condemnation.  ...  It  is  a  victory  for  Democ- 
racy, not  for  Republicanism,  one  of  the  greatest  victories,  in  fact, 
that  Democracy  has  ever  won  in  the  whole  course  of  its  history. 
Democracy  is  the  rule  of  the  people,  and  by  this  triumph  the 
people  have  asserted  their  authority  and  resumed  their  sway. 
Greater  is  he  who  conquereth  himself  than  he  who  taketh  a  city, 
and  the  Democratic  masses  of  Maryland  have  shown  that  they  are 
patriots  of  the  highest  type  with  whom  the  public  welfare  is 
superior  to  partizan  considerations,  and  who,  when  the  occasion 
demands,  can  conquer  their  political  prejudices  for  the  good  of 
their  State." — The  Sun  (Dein.),  lialtiinore. 

Ohio  an  Incident  in  the  General  Result. — "Ex-(}ovemor 
Campbell  will  still  have  the  'ex'  before  his  name,  and  will  not  be 
considered  as  a  Presidential  probability,  but  all  Democrats  ap- 
preciate that  he  made  a  splendid  fight  finder  most  discouraging 
circumstances.  The  failure  of  the  Springfield  convention  to  take 
a  positive  stand  on  the  money  question  made  it  impossible  to 
conduct  an  aggressive  campaign  on  national  issues.  The  candi- 
date then  followed  the  best  possible  course.  He  forced  State 
issues  to  the  front  and  won  to  his  support  thousands  who  were 
disgusted  with  the  Springfield  platform.  That  he  was  able  to 
prevent  an  open  bolt,  is  a  high  tribute  to  his  qualities  as  a  leader 
and  his  personal  popularity.  .  .  .  The  local  result  was  but  an 
incident  of  the  general  Republican  victory." — The  P/ain  I'>ealer 
{Dent.),  Clevetand. 

Republicans  Can  Not  Hold  Kentucky. — "The  agglomeration 
of  ignorance  and  opportunism,  which  has  carried  Kentucky,  can 
not  hold  it,  except  as 
Democrats  are  wilful- 
ly blind  and  hope- 
lessly jiervcrse.  The 
temporary '  clean-up, ' 
so-called,  may  not  be 
without  some  advan- 
tage. .  .  .  The  rock- 
ribbed  Republicans  of 
IMaine,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  and 
Iowa  have  lost  those 
States  each  twice  the 
last  thirty  years  with- 
out hurt  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  or  the 
public  service.  May 
not  the  rock  -  ribbed 
1  )emocrats  of  Ken- 
tucky lose  one  battle 
in  thirty  years  with- 
out going   to    pieces? 

"We  think  so,  assuredly,  and,  so  thinking,  we  invoke  all 
good  Democrats  to  swallow  their  chagrin,  to  bottle  up  their  re- 
sentment, cork  the  bottle  tight  and  throw  it  in  the  bushes,  and, 
having  taken  a  good,  jiious  swear  to  relieve  the  pressure  and  a 
good  chew  of  tobacco  to  soothe  the  ]>ain,  let  them  pick  their  llmt, 
pool  their  issues,  and  try  it  again,  trusting  God,  who  is  good,  to 
do  the  rest!" — The  Courier-Journal  (Deni.^,  Louisville. 

Utah   Now  and  for  the  Future  Republican. — "The  victory  is 

l)ronounced  enough  lo  make  clear  that   Utah    now  and    for  the 
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future  is  to  be  Republican,  because,  as  the  "years  go  by  and  the 
new  voting  population  comes  of  age,  quite  two  thirds  of  the  in- 
crease, and  we  believe  four  fifths,  will  be  Republicans.  It  is  a 
great  victory,  and  it  was  fairly  won.  The  work  that  has  been 
done  has  been  very  fine.  The  effort  to  stampede  the  old  Libe- 
rals failed  The  extraordinary  exertions  and  the  new  inventions 
tried  by  the  Democracy  to  carry  people  off  their  feet  all  failed, 
and  the  victory  comes  solely  because  in  Utah  a  majority  of  the 
people  are  tired  of  Democratic  methods,  tired  of  Democratic  pre- 
tensions, tired  of  a  party  that  perpetually,  when  in  defeat,  holds 
out  unreasonable  hopes  to  the  people,  and  when  given  power, 
goes  back  on  all  promises  and  leaves  the  people  of  the  country 
stranded." — The  Tribu7ie  {Rep.),  Salt  Lake  City. 

Brief  Comment. 

"Taking  a  general  view  of  the  results  of  yesterday's  work  by 
the  voters  of  the  United  States,  it  is  clear  that  the  tidal  wave 
which  flowed  in  last  year  is  still  high  and  receding  very  slowly, 

if  at  all.  It  is  bound  to 
drown  out  the  Demo- 
cratic national  ticket 
next  year,  and  the  Con- 
gress elected  in  1896 
will  be  as  strongly  Re- 
publican as  any  enthu- 
siast could  wish.  De- 
mocracy is  still  in  the 
slough  of  despond,  and 
there  it  will  stay,  as  it 
well  deserves." —  The 
Leader  {Rep.),  Cleve- 
land. 

"  Mr.  Bradley  owes 
his  election,  and  the 
Republicans  their  vic- 
tory, to  the  bold,  frank, 
and  uncompromising 
manner  in  which  he 
declared  and  defended  the  position  of  the  party  for  sound  money 
and  a  protective  tariff.  At  no  time  or  place  did  he  attempt  to 
evade  or  cloud  either  issue,  and  the  result  must  be  accepted  that 
Kentuckians  believe  only  in  honest  money,  and  are  as  firm  in 
their  desire  to  protect  American  industries,  as  were  their  fathers 
whofollowed  the  banner  of  Kentucky's  greatest  statesman,  Henry 
Clay." — 7 he  Commercial  {Rep.),  Louisville. 

"The  elections  show  no  gain  made  by  the  cheap-money  people. 
They  indicate  some  gains  made  by  the  advocates  of  sound  money. 
But  they  also  show  that  the  advocacy  of  cheap  money  is  still  a 
great  political  force  which  must  be  combated  persistently  ever}' 
da}'  and  in  every  county  and  town  and  school  district  until  a  year 
from  this  time  at  the  least." — The  Journal  of  Commerce  {hid.). 
New  York. 

"Two  potent  causes  of  popular  opposition  operated  on  the  5th 
instant  to  again  overwhelm  the  Democracy.  These  were,  first, 
the  demand  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  Democratic  voters,  es- 
pecially in  the  South  and  West,  for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i,  and,  second,  the  new  tariff  act, 
which  extended  the  free  list  and  reduced  duties  upon  many 
domestic  manufactures." —  The  Ledger  {Rep.)  Philadelphia. 

"The  philosophic  observer  will  not  make  the  mistake  of  regard- 
ing the  results  of  elections  as  distinctly  partizan  successes,  but 
will  rather  regard  them  as  manifestations  of  the  substantial,  tho 
at  times  dormant,  power  of  an  electorate  which  is  on  occasion  at 
once  vigilant,  independent,  and  easily  mobilized." — Bradstrcet'  s 
{Ind.) ,  New  York. 

"Where  local  issues  were  not  alone  responsible  for  the  result, 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  national  issues — not  only  silver 
and  tariff,  but  the  general  Cleveland  policy — may  be  reasonably 
charged  with  the  remarkable  turn-over." — The  Times  {Ind.), 
Trenton. 

"Remembering  the  astonishing  tidal  wave  of  1S93  and  1894, 
with  which  the  results  of  this  year  are  compared,  it  is  more  than 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Republicans  are  not. merely  holding 
every  important  point,  but  at  some  of  the  highest  importance  are 
gaining.  It  is  an  'off  year,'  and  majorities  are  not  expected  to 
be  large,  but  they  are  much  too  large  to  inspire  anj-  Democrat 


with  hope.  The  party  which  holds  all  that  it  gains,  after  such 
phenomenal  victories,  and  even  gains  yet  more,  has  the  best  as- 
surance that  it  has  with  it  the  convictions  and  the  hearts  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people."— 7//^  Tribune  {Rep.), 
A'ew  York. 

"Since  'the  cruel  war  is  over,'  while  the  victors  wear  a  smile 
of  triumph,  which  is  natural,  let  their  whilom  foes  take  their  de- 
feat in  good  part,  and  all  pull  together,  without  anger  and  without 
undue  exultation,  to  build  up  a  commonwealth  which  shall  be  the 
pride  of  the  nation  and  an  added  glory  to  the  galaxy  of  resplen- 
dent, sovereign,  and  United  States."— 7^^  Herald  {Dem.),  Salt 
Lake  City. 

"The  election  means  the  indorsement  of  Republican  principles 
by  the  people  of  the  entire  country. 

"It  means  that  Ohio  shall  lead— that  the  star  of  McKinley  is 
rising. 

"It  means  in  Ohio  that  Foraker  shall  sit  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  that  Brice  shall  remain  in  New  York. 

"It  means  that  Cleveland  and  Clevelandism  are  forever  dead. 

"It  means  prosperity  for  the  people— work  and  pay  for  all."— 
The  Commercial  Gazette  {Rep.),  Cincinnati. 

"The  returns  can  be  accounted  for  on  no  other  ground  than 
that  the  people  are  disappointed  with  Democratic  rule  and  are 
more  determined  than  ever  to  atone  for  the  mistake  of  1892.  The 
results  make  the  election  of  a  Republican  President  and  Vice- 
President  and  Congress  next  year  a  foregone  conclusion.  Noth- 
ing can  now  turn  the  tide  that  has  been  gaining  volume  and 
velocity  for  three  years." — The  Capital  {Rep.),   Topeka. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF   TAMMANY'S    VICTORY. 

A  FTER  its  overwhelming  defeat  a  year  ago,  Tammany's 
•^*-  triumph  at  last  week's  election  is  regarded  as  an  interest- 
ing problem.  Tammany's  victory  in  New  York  county  was  as 
sweeping  as  the  Republican  victories  elsewhere.  It  elected  its 
entire  county  ticket  and  most  of  its  candidates  for  Senators  and 
Assemblymen  by  substantial  majorities.  While  the  control  of 
the  city  remains  with  the  Republicans,  the  moral  effect  of  the 
reversal  of  last  year's  anti-Tammany  verdict  at  a  time  when 
Democracy  throughout  the  country  was  in  disfavor  is  conceded 
by  all  to  be  sufficiently  important  to  merit  serious  consideration. 
Several  explanations  are  advanced  in  the  New  York  press,  but  the 
chief  factor  is  found  in  the  German-American  opposition  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  excise  laws  by  the  Police  Commission. 
"Roosevelt  did  it,"  seems  to  be  the  more  or  less  general  verdict. 
We  append  a  number  of  comments  : 

Roosevelt's  Contempt  for  the  Consequences — and  the  Re- 
sult.— "But  for  the  exasperating  effect  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
uncalled-for,  unjust,  harsh,  and  oppressive  execution  of  the  Sun- 
day Excise  law  a  union  of  all  the  anti-Tammany  forces  would 
have  been  as  easy  and  as  triumphant  as  it  was  last  year.  His 
senseless  and  irritating  policy  made  a  complete  union  impossible, 
as  Ihe  World  warned  him  and  the  Mayor  would  be  the  case. 
He 'did  not  care  a  rap  for  consequences.'  Consequences  have 
not  cared  a  rap  for  him  or  for  the  reform  administration  which 
sustained  when  it  should  have  checked  him. 

"The  predicted  reaction  has  come.  Tammany  triumphs  in  the 
first  election  after  its  tremendous  overthrow. 

"It  is  a  most  illogical  result,  but  people  do  not  stop  to  reason 
when  they  are  angry  and  disgusted.  It  was  in  vain  that  The 
World  urged  that  'Tammany  can  not  legislate' — a  point  con- 
firmed by  the  overwhelming  Republican  majority  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. A  large  number  of  voters,  among  the  Germans  especially, 
saw  only  that  the  Excise  law  was  being  enforced  here  as  it  never 
had  been  before  and  as  it  was  not  enforced  in  any  other  city  in 
the  State.  They  found  their  personal  liberty  denied,  their  harm- 
less habits  restrained,  themselves  insultingly  classified  with 
'criminals,'  and  'dry  Sundays'  exultingly  decreed  for  the  poor 
while  the  rich  could  drink  at  their  good  pleasure.  Resentment 
overruled  reason,  and  Tammany  was  sustained  in  a  blind  protest 
against  Rooseveltism." — The  World  {Detn.). 

New  York  Opposed  to  Intolerance  and  Fanaticism. — "New 
York  is   a  city  that  is  accustomed  to  treat  public  matters  in  a 
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broad,  liberal,  generous  spirit.  It  is  intolerant,  as  all  great  cities 
should  be.  of  the  different  opinions  that  are  held  by  the  varied 
classes  that  compose  its  vast  population,  and  interferes  with  none 
so  long  as  they  do  not  affect  the  general  welfare  of  the  public.  It 
will  endure  no  '  blue  laws, '  nor  does  it  desire,  on  the  other  hand, 
unbridled  and  objectionable  freedom.  It  believes  in  'personal 
liberty'  within  the  limits  of  moderation.  And,  above  all,  it  be- 
lieves in  a  just  and  discriminating  enforcement  of  existing  laws — 
enforced  in  their  spirit  rather  than  their  letter. 

"With  mistaken  zeal,  however,  with  singularly  unwise  judg- 
ment that  amounted  to  folly,  the  reform  administration  which  a 
vast  majority  of  the  public  believed  in  in  1894,  and,  as  far  as  the 
principles  of  reform  go,  believe  in  still,  instituted  an  arbitrary, 
oppressive,  dogged  enforcement  of  the  excise  l«w  which  aroused 
the  indignation  and  determined  opposition  of  the  people. 

"  Had  it  been  enforced  as  were  other  laws  by  the  same  officials, 
in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and  in  no  offensive,  arbitrary,  irritating 
way,  it  would  not  have  created  the  widespread  indignation  and 
opposition  that  was  speedily  and  unfortunately  engendered." — 
The  Herald  {Ind.). 

Republicans  Lost  Nothing  by  Their  Sunday  Policy.— "As  to 

the  city  and  county,  it  must  be  said  that  some  of  the  more  san- 
guine of  the  supporters  of  the  union  ticket  have  been  disappointed. 
And  yet  not  many.  For  when  it  was  taken  into  account  that 
what  is  called  the  normal  Democratic  majority  in  this  county  has 
been  from  50,000  to  60,000;  and  that  the  overturn  of  last  year 
was  absolutely  phenomenal ;  and  when  the  further  fact  was  reck- 
oned with  that  this  year  Tammany  was  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion to  its  vote  of  the  Garoo  following,  whatever  that  may  have 
been,  while  the  Republicans  were  weakened  by  factional  division 
and  lack  of  confidence  in  the  county  organization  ;  when  these 
things  were  seriously  considered,  there  was  no  ground  for  confi- 
dence in  the  election  of  the  union  ticket.  But  when  the  general 
effect  of  this  victory — if  it  may  be  called  so — of  the  Tammany 
county  ticket  is  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  amounts  to 
nothing  whatever  beyond  the  retention  of  a  few  local  offices  with 
a  limited  amount  of  patronage.  Upon  the  vital  question  of 
municipal  reform  it  will  have  no  influence  and  possess  no  signifi- 
cance. With  or  without  the  County  Clerk  and  Register  and  the 
judicial  officers  chosen  yesterday  the  work  of  reform  will  go  for- 
ward and  with  renewed  purpose  and  accelerated  energy.  There 
need  be  no  mistake  about  that.   .  .  . 

"But  one  thing  seems  perfectly  clear,  and  that  is  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  lost  nothing  anywhere  in  the  county  or  the  State 
by  taking  a  positive  and  outspoken  stand  upon  the  question  of 
maintaining  and  enforcing  the  time-honored  Sunday  laws.  And 
what  is  worth  more  than  any  gain  or  loss,  it  comes  out  of  the 
campaign  with  its  honor  untarnished  and  the  high  satisfaction  of 
having  acted  with  the  courage  of  its  convictions.  The  whole 
excise  question  now  remains  open  for  intelligent  treatment.  And 
it  is  barely  possible  that  the  Garoos,  who  out  of  pure  spite  kicked 
their  best  friends  and  voted  for  their  own  worst  enemies,  may 
begin  to-day  and  to-morrow  to  see  that  they  have  made  a  mis- 
take. " —  T lie  'Iribuiie  ( Rep. ) . 

Calling  a  Halt  to  Tyranny. — "A  party  of  sportsmen,  setting 
out  to  capture  a  tiger  in  the  disorder  and  with  the  recklessness 
manifested  by  the  parties  seeking  to  annihilate  Tammany,  would 
infallibly  be  scattered,  and  some  of  them  would  get  eaten  by  the 
beast.  Add  to  the  total  lack  of  discipline  among  Tammany's 
assailants  the  determination  of  the  mass  of  Independent  voters  to 
administer  a  stinging  rebuke  to  the  extravagant  and  Puritanical 
reformers,  who  are  beginning  to  manifest  small  respect  for  the 
taxpayer,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  straight  Democracy  had  a 
walkover.  The  masses  can  not  be  fooled.  They  saw  that  behind 
the  excise  persecution  of  the  reform  party  lay  concealed,  and 
ready  for  introduction  at  the  proper  moment,  other  centralizing 
and  tyrannical  measures,  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  Republican 
Party  in  office  here.  They  have  called  a  halt.  Next  year  they 
will  call  another  one — throughout  the  State.  If  the  sham  re- 
formers are  capable  of  being  wise  in  time,  they  may  escape  the 
whirlwind.  But  they  show  no  signs  of  repentance." — The  Jour- 
nal {Pern.). 

A  Blind  Protest  of  Excited  Voters. — "Beyond  question  the 
decisive  factor  in  the  result  has  been  the  Sunday  excise  issue. 
The  rigid  enforcement  of  .Sunday  prohibition  and  the  unnecessary 
proclamation  of  the  maintenance  of  the  law  and  of  the  continued 


execution  of  its  purpose,  together  with  the  denunciation  of  those 
who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  it,  exasperated  a  large  class  of 
citizens  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  question  of  personal  liberty 
and  of  rights  that  were  interfered  with  by  an  arbitrary  exercise  of 
authority.  Right  or  wrong,  the  great  body  of  German  citizens 
were  so  excited  by  the  manner  in  which  this  subject  was  dealt 
with  that  they  were  blinded  to  any  other  effect  of  their  voting 
than  that  of  uttering  their  protest,  which  they  were  determined 
to  do  at  the  ballot-box.  Deplorable  as  this  spirit  may  be,  it  is 
common  to  all  classes  of  voters  when  they  think  they  have  a 
grievance.  It  is  like  the  blind  protest  against 'hard  times'  or 
against  any  policy  that  is  felt  to  be  oppressive  and  that  is  credited 
to  those  in  power." — The  Times  {De»i.). 

Not  Roosevelt's  Acts,  but  Miller's  Talk.— "One  would  say 
that  a  pecjple  used  to  self-government  and  fit  for  self-government 
would  have  recognized  this  fact  [that  the  Police  Commission  did 
their  duty],  and  would  have  turned  their  attention  promptly  to 
procuring  a  change  of  the  law  through  the  Legislature.  We  do 
not  think  so  meanly  of  our  German-Americans  as  to  suppose  that 
they  did  not  think  of  this,  and  that  they  supposed  they  would 
better  themselves  as  to  beer  by  electing  a  County  Clerk,  a  Regis- 
ter, and  three  Supreme  Court  Judges.  The  Committee  of  Fifty 
appealed  to  their  reason,  as  good  citizens,  by  promising  a  change 
of  the  law  this  winter,  but  their  appeal  was  made  fruitless  by  the 
action  of  the  Republican  convention  on  the  Sunday  question,  by 
the  windy  lucubrations  of  Warner  Miller  on  the  same  subject,  and 
by  reiterated  declarations  of  the  New  York  'Tribune  that  the 
Miller  Sabbath  was  to  remain  the  law  of  the  land.  In  fact,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  devise  better  means  of  driving  the 
beer-loving  Germans  into  the  arms  of  Tammany  than  the  Sab- 
batarian articles  to  which  this  journal  treated  them  from  day  to 
day,  while  nominally  supporting  the  fusion  ticket.  There  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  an  abundance  of  the  absurdity  in  them 
in  which  the  editors  of  that  paper  occasionally  delight  to  wallow. 
Everything  that  could  be  said  was  said  to  warn  the  Germans  that 
they  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  Legislature.  Tammany  dem- 
agogs could  not  have  had  better  materials  for  their  canvass." — 
The  Evening  Post  {hid.). 

The  Excise  Issue  a  Small  Factor.  — "To  a  small  but  appre- 
ciable extent  the  excise  question  entered  into  the  determination 
which  the  voters  of  New  York  city  made  between  the  party 
tickets  and  candidates  on  Tuesdaj'.  Perhaps  as  many  as  five  per 
cent,  of  those  who  voted  the  victorious  Tammany  Hall  ticket  did 
so  to  record  their  protest  against  the  literal  enforcement  of  laws 
which  this  five  per  cent,  is  not  strong  enough  and  never  will  be 
strong  enough  to  repeal.  The  Democratic  organization  of  Tam- 
many, behind  which  stands  solidly  ninety-five  percent,  or  more 
of  the  votes  cast  for  its  nominees  on  Tuesday,  did  not  stipulate 
and  agree  to  yield  to  '  the  personal  liberty,  Sunday  opening' 
free-beer  advocates.  Tammany  Hall  will  stand  by  the  Demo- 
cratic State  platform  and  the  past  record  of  the  organization, 
which  has  been  one  of  extreme  conservatism,  opposed  alike  to  the 
views  of  political  incendiaries  and  the  projects  of  those  who  are 
always  clamoring  for  a  radical  revision  of  laws  made  in  the  in- 
terest of  sobriety  and  good  order." —  Tlie  Sun  {Dein.). 

"The  fact  that  New  York  city  alone  was  exempt  from  the  Re- 
publican deluge  causes  the  Republicans  to  think,  and  proves  that 
the  assistance  given  to  Tammany  by  the  friends  of  personal  lib- 
erty was  not  bad  policy  after  all.  The  friends  of  personal  liberty 
will  yet  find  assistance  in  the  Republican  camp  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  change  the  excise  laws.  But  those  who  think  that  the 
Republicans  would  show  liberality  from  a  sense  of  gratitude  are 
mistaken.  As  yet  Tammany  has  won  only  a  few  offices,  which 
give  it  no  influence.  But  it  is  quite  true  that  Tammany  must 
necessarily  revive  if  Roosevelt  is  allowed  to  have  his  own  way, 
and  non-partizan  administration  is  thrown  aside."  —  Staats- 
Zei/ung  (Dent.). 


AND  THE  CAT   CAME   BACK. 

-  yV/f  H^-orM,  New  York. 
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THE      MARLBOROUGH  -VANDERBILT 
WEDDING. 

FOR  weeks  the  newspapers  have  been  printing  columns  and 
pages  of  matter,  historical,  biographical,  and  miscellane- 
ous, concerning  the  young  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Miss  Con- 
suelo  Vanderbilt,  whose  wedding  took  place  last  week.  The 
mariage  has  been  treated,  not  only  as  one  of  the  greatest  events 
in  the  social  world,  but  as  an  international  affair.  The  wedding 
was  a  brilliant  one.  Bishop  Littlejohn,  of  Long  Island,  officiated. 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  the  English  Ambassador,  was  a  witness, 
and  Governor  Morton  was  one  of  the  spectators.  The  cost  of 
the  wedding  is  estimated  at  $600,000,  and  the  gathering  in  St. 
Thomas's  Church  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  ever  seen. 
"No  princess  of  the  blood,"  says  one  reporter  in  describing  the 
scenes  in  the  church, 
"ever  had  a  more 
splendid  wedding." 

As  regards  the  "  les- 
son" of  this  alliance, 
widely  different  views 
are  freely  expressed. 
Some  describe  it  as 
another  link  which  in- 
separably binds  Eng- 
land and  the  United 
States  together,  while 
others  take  a  more 
prosaic  view.  We  re- 
produce the  following 
reflections  from  the 
New  York  Tt'ines  : 

"The  wedding  yes- 
terday of  the  daughter 
of  a  very  rich  Ameri- 
can to  an  English  duke  is  noteworthy  and  memorable  as  the  first 
avowed  'alliance'  between  English  rank  and  American  money. 
There  was  a  similar  alliance  not  long  ago  between  an  American 
girl  and  a  French  nobleman,  in  which  the  bride  and  groom  ap- 
peared not  at  all  as  lovers,  but  as  'high  contracting  parties.' 
But  that  was  at  least  the  custom  of  one  of  the  nationalities  con- 
cerned, if  not  of  the  other.  In  this  country  ninety-nine  marriages 
in  every  hundred  are  love-matches,  and  in  all  the  English-speaking 
countries  the  pretense  that  a  marriage  is  a  love-match  is  sedu- 
lously maintained.  In  this  case  it  has  been  rendered  difficult  by 
the  frankness  of  the  bridegroom,  who,  in  admitting  his  engage- 
ment, was  careful  to  add  that  the  marriage  had  been  arranged  by 
his  friends  and  by  those  of  the  young  lady.  A  few  5'ears  ago  this 
frankness  would  have  cost  him  his  bride  if  his  'friends'  had 
chosen  an  American  girl  for  that  distinction,  and  even  now  it 
would  be  resented  to  the  point  of  a  rupture  of  the  engagement  by 
most  American  girls.  Thatit  was  not  resented  in  this  case  shows 
the  change  that  has  come  over,  not  American  society,  indeed,  in 
which  marriages  are  still  'arranged'  by  the  parlies  themselves 
and  on  sentimental  grounds,  but  by  a  small  section  of  American 
society  numerically  very  insignificant  but  pecuniarily  very  im- 
portant. 

"Since  the  public  has  been  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  in  this  case,  the  public  will  naturally  form  and 
express  opinions  upon  the  nature  of  the  contract,  and  we  observe 
with  interest  that  on  both  side  of  the  water  the  groom  is  es- 
teemed to  have  the  better  of  the  bargain.  Mr.  Labouchere,  con- 
sidering the  'alliance'  upon  purely  politico-economic  grounds, 
has  decided  that  it  is  much  to  the  benefit  of  Great  Britain,  and 
has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  that  any  Englishman  who 
marries  a  certain  sum  of  foreign  money  and  brings  it  into  Eng- 
land shall  thereupon  receive  a  title  graduated  according  to  the 
amount." 

Referring  to  the  tendency  toward  "  bargain-and-sale"  marriages, 

the  Savannah  A'eics  asks  these  questions  : 

"  What  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs?     Something  less 
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than  $100,000,000  has  been  carried  to  Europe  within  a  compara- 
tively few  years  by  penniless  lords  who  perhaps  regarded  the 
girls  they  had  to  accept  with  the  millions  as  incumbrances.  How 
are  we  to  keep  our  girls  and  their  money  at  home?  Something 
must  be  done,  or  else  we  shall  not  be  able  to  export  enough  corn, 
wheat,  and  cotton  to  prevent  all  our  gold  from  going  to  Europe. 

"No  doubt  Congress  would  have  been  petitioned  long  ago  to 
grant  titles  of  nobility  if  it  could  do  so.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  amend  the  Constitution  by  striking  out  the  section  prohibiting 
titles  of  nobility  than  to  allow  our  great  heiresses  to  be  dragged 
away  to  Europe?  Isn't  it  worse  to  lose  our  rich  girls  and  their 
cash  than  to  risk  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  titles  of 
nobility?  We  are  sure  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  never 
thought  of  the  probability  of  an  American  girl  having  $10,000,000 
with  which  to  purchase  a  duke  or  $15,000,000  with  which  to  pur- 
chase a  count.  If  they  had  they  might  have  hesitated  about 
adopting  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  compels  Money 

Bags  and  his  wife  to 
remain  plain  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Can  not  the 
Colonial  dames  and 
sons  and  daughters  of 
the  Revolution  point 
out  some  way  to  save 
our  rich  girls  from 
sacrificing  themselves 
for  titles?  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  them 
to  distinguish  them- 
selves and  render 
their  country  a  real 
service." 

A  different  view  is 
taken  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Iiiqiiirei-.  It 
objects  to  the  cynical 
views  of  "fault-find 
ing"  people,  and  says : 


"It  does  not  follow  that  wealth  and  title  can  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  love  into  the  heart,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these  things  need  be  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  bridal  of 
yesterday.  They  can  not  destroy  the  poetry  and  sentiment  that 
belong  to  every  marriage,  and  there  should  be  no  churlish  word 
or  thought  that  would  mar  the  harmony  of  yesterday's  romance. 
The  roses  have  been  strewn  in  the  path  of  the  young  bride,  wed- 
ding bells  have  rung  out  merrily  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  and 
all  who  read  the  story  to-day  will  waft  a  God-speed  to  the  two 
who  have  been  wedded — not  because  of  their  birth,  their  wealth, 
and  their  station,  but  because  they  are  man  and  woman,  and  have 
entered  that  state  which  is  typical  of  Eden." 


War-Vessels  on  the  Lakes. — Secretary  Herbert  has  been  se- 
verely criticized  for  his  decision  that  the  bid  of  a  Michigan  firm 
for  building  a  war-ship  could  not  be  accepted  by  the  United 
States  Government,  because  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  forbids 
the  construction  of  such  vessels  on  the  great  lakes.  Don  Dickin- 
son and  a  member  of  the  shipbuilding  firm  of  Cramps  have  written 
to  President  Cleveland  denouncing  the  injustice  to  lake  ship- 
builders resulting  from  this  old  arrangement,  but  the  President 
has  sustained  the  Secretary.  Several  Republican  newspapers 
regret  this  decision,  and  favor  the  evasion  of  the  treaty.  The 
Chicagoy<?«r«rt/ thinks  that  the  United  States  is  now  carrying 
the  heavy  end  of  a  useless  bargain,  which  seriously  handicaps 
our  shipbuilding  interests,  but  the  Detroit  T7'ibiaie  (Rep.) 
affirms  that  all  the  advantages  of  the  arrangement  are  entirely  on 
our  side,  and  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  take  any  step  which  would 
furnish  Great  Britain  with  an  excuse  for  terminating  the  treaty. 
Nine  tenths  of  the  lake  shipping,  says  7 he  TribKUC,  belongs  to 
this  country,  much  of  it  could  be  quickly  made  available  for  war 
purposes  in  an  emergency,  and  within  a  week  of  the  outbreak  of 
war  the  whole  Canadian  shore  would  be  at  its  mercy,  while  our 
military  advantages  are  equally  obvious,  and  we  could  effectually 
block  the  entrances  to  the  lakes  against  the  war-vessels  of  Eng- 
land. 
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INTLRNATIONAL   ARBITRATION    AND 
"JINGOISM." 

A  RATHER  significant  step  was  recently  taken  by  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  most  representative  bus- 
iness organization  in  the  country,  in  adopting  a  minute  on  inter- 
national relations  which  is  construed  as  a  veiled  protest  against 
"jingoism. "  In  view  of  "  recent  warlike  utterances  by  men  prom- 
inent in  public  life"  and  "the  tendency  of  questions  affecting 
commerce."  the  Chamber  directs  general  attention  to  an  account 
of  the  growth  of  international  arbitration  published  in  Tfte  Uni- 
versity Law  Revieiv  (New  York) .     The  account  is  as  follows  : 

"The  first  real  cases  of  international  arbitrai+fm  were  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain,  less  than  a  century  ago.  These 
were  provided  for  by  the  Jay  treaty  of  1794.  From  1S16  to  tlie 
present  time  there  has  been  an  average,  through  the  whole 
seventy-nine  years,  of  one  important  case  of  arbitration  per  year. 
Only  four  or  five  of  these  are  known  to  most  people,  for  one  war 
makes  more  noise  than  a  hundred  arbitrations,  and  costs  more 
than  a  thousand.  Only  recently  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  arbitrator,  settled  a  difficulty  between  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine  Republic,  involving  a  territory  of  30,000  square  miles, 
and  the  papers  of  this  country  had,  perhaps,  two  inches  of  notice 
of  it !  In  the  last  twenty  years  these  cases  have  occurred  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  a  year.  They  have  covered  questions  of 
boundary,  of  insult  to  the  flag,  of  property,  of  personal  injury 
— every  question,  in  fact,  with  which  nations  have  to  do,  ex- 
cept the  one  question  of  the  actual  existence  of  the  national 
life.  In  every  case  the  ditificulty  has  been  settled  for  all  time, 
and  no  war  has  ever  grown  out  of  any  of  them.  Our  country 
has  settled  more  than  forty  of  these  difficulties.  During  this 
period  of  eighty  years  we  have  had  three  wars  with  foreign 
nations,  lasting  altogether  only  four  years  and  a  half.  We  have 
been  literally  the  peace  nation  of  the  world.  (Jreat  Britain  has 
settled  about  a  dozen  in  the  same  period,  and  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  had  from  one  to  seven  cases.  Japan  and  China  have 
in  this  way  settled  difficulties;  all  the  South  American  republics 
except  two  and  two  of  the  Central  American  rep"l)lics  have  done 
the  same.  What  it  is  proposed  to  do  is  to  crystallize  into  law 
what  is  the  general  practise  of  the  United  States  to-day,  and,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  practise  of  other  nations." 

As  bearing  on  the  general  subject,  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  I ribiine  may  be  quoted,  in  which  a  brief  summary  is  given 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Congress  of  the  Association  for 
Reform  and  Codification  of  Laws  of  Nations,  held  in  P)russe]Is. 
[The  aims  of  the  Association,  which  is  now  in  its  twenty-second 
year,  are  to  secure  international  arbitration,  to  conserve  peace, 
and  to  seek  practical  solutions  of  such  questions  as  the  slave 
trade,  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors  and  opium,  boundaries,  and 
like  subjects.] 

"  The  inaugural  address  was  delivered  by  Sir  Richard  Webster, 
Att(;rney-General  of  England  and  president  of  the  conference, 
whose  father  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society,  and  who 
therefore  inherits  his  interest  in  its  important  and  comprehensive 
work.  It  has  greatly  promoted  the  cause  of  arbitration  and  con- 
seqiiently  of  peace,  and  promises  increasing  inlluence  in  that 
direction.  Sir  Richard  said  that,  'while  in  order  to  attain  the 
greatest  amount  of  success  it  was  the  dream  and  aim  of  many  to 
establi.sh  a  permanent  court  supported  by  civilized  nations,  to 
which  court  all  should  appeal  in  lieu  of  adopting  the  terrible 
arbitrament  of  war,  yet  there  was  an  intermediate  condition  of 
thinks  no  less  imjxirtant  and  no  less  urgently  demanded  by 
events  of  every-day  national  life,  and  that  was  reference  to  the 
arbitration  of  tribunals  appointed  with  special  reference  to  ques- 
tions which  might  from  time  to  time  arise,'  instancing  cases  of 
boundary,  cases  of  chuiiage  for  an  admitted  wrongful  act,  and 
cases  of  dispute  involving  questions  of  legal  right.  The  first  of 
these,  in  Sir  Kicliard's  ojiinion,  would  ai)proi)riately  be  referred 
to  a  commission  of  military  or  naval  men  or  travelers,  the  second 
commercial  men  of  standing  could  settle,  while  the  third  should 
be  referred  to  those  experienced  in  the  law.  The  establishment 
of  an  academy  of  men,  recruited  Irom  time  to  time  from  various 
quarters  of  the  world  and  supported  by  the  joint  contribution  of 
the  nations,  would  provide  a  permanent  court  for  the  adjudication 


of  international  differences,  the  decisions  of  which,  in  Sir 
Richard's  opinion,  would  be  recognized  as  impartial,  and  would 
in  most  cases  carry  the  weight  of  final  authority. 

"Since  the  year  1816  there  have  been  112  international  arbitra- 
tions between  different  European  nations,  the  United  States  and 
the  states  of  Central  and  South  America.  Nearly  all  of  them 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  half-century,  in  which  period 
the  United  States  has  arbitrated  its  contentions  thirty  times. 
seven  times  with  Great  Britain,  reaching  in  all  cases  a  practically 
satisfactory  result.  The  inlluence  of  the  society  in  bringing 
about  these  peaceful  adjudications  has  been  marked,  and  it  ob- 
tains the  respectful  recognition  of  all  civilized  nations.  If  it  does 
not  realize  its  dream  of  abolishing  war,  it  will  tend  with  aug- 
menting potency  to  its  diminution,  and  it  constitutes  a  parlia- 
ment for  the  discussion  of  international  questions  of  a  high  and 
increasingly  authoritative  character.  Its  membership  is  drawn 
from  all  the  principal  nations,  and  is  representative  of  their  high- 
est standards  of  ability  and  learning  and  public  spirit.  Among 
the  subjects  discussed  at  the  recent  ccnvention  were  the  regula- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic  in  Africa,  the  neutralization  of  seas  and 
iiitcroceanic  canals,  the  condition  of  slaves  in  the  various  colonies 
of  Africa,  the  execution  of  foreign  judgments,  the  conflict  of 
nationality  marriage  laws,  collisions  at  sea,  and  others  of  corre- 
sponding importance.  A  paper  [was]  read  by  Dr.  Darby  arguing 
in  favor  of  the  opening  of  a  canal  across  the  American  isthmus 
under  the  joint  guaranty  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world. " 


A  Shorter  Presidential  Campaign.— The  movement  in  favor 
of  a  short  Presidential  campaign  has  been  steadily  gaining 
ground.  Leading  public  men  have  indorsed  it,  and  a  number  of 
prominent  newspapers  are  vigorously  advocating  it.  Recently  a 
memorial  has  been  addressed  b)'  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  the  national  committees  of  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties,  requesting  them  to  fix  a  later  date  than  usual  for 
the  nominating  conventions  and  suggesting  a  conference  of  the 
executive  officers  of  both  committees  to  consider  the  subject.  A 
late  date  for  the  conventions,  would  mean  a  shorter  campaign, 
and  avert  to  a  great  extent  "the  disastrous  effects  resulting  from 
the  anxiety  and  suspense  of  a  long  campaign."  All  commercial 
bodies  are  asked  by  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  pass 
similar  resolutions.  The  New  York  y<'/^;v/rt/  oj  Coiniiierce  sec- 
onds this  suggestion,  and  saj-s  :  "In  addition  to  causing  a  need- 
less tax  on  time,  money,  and  temper,  a  protracted  canvass  for 
the  Presidency  tends  to  confusion  instead  of  clearness  of  ideas 
among  the  voters.  It  usually  degenerates  into  an  active  rivalry 
in  the  creation  of  hubbub,  the  niarshaling  of  processions,  and 
the  display  of  fireworks.  .  .  .  Associations  of  business  men 
throughout  the  coimtry  must  feel  as  strongly  as  that  in  the  Forest 
City  that  extreme  partizan  agitation  in  regard  to  problems  which 
affect  the  commercial,  industrial,  ard  financial  affairs  of  the 
nation  is  calculated  to  create  want  of  confidence  in  the  restoration 
of  business  prosperity.  They  can  hardly  fail  to  realize  the  fact 
that  the  trade  interests  of  the  country  are  unsettled  by  the  attend- 
ing excitement  of  a  national  political  contest,  and  the  conclusion 
would  seem  to  be  irresistible  that  the  shorter  the  time  to  which 
this  excitement  can  be  confied  the  better  for  the  material  interests 
of  the  country."  Among  those  journals  which  o]ipose  the  short- 
campaign  movement  is  the  Q\i\Qi\^o  Chronicle  (Dem.).  It  sees 
no  substantial  reason  for  the  change,  and  denies  that  any  legiti- 
mate business  suffers  from  a  protracted  canvass.  Itsavs  :  "Mere 
speculation  in  securities  and  commerce  in  wind  may  fluctuate  be- 
rwcen  wide  extremes,  according  to  political  prospects.  But  losses 
and  gains  from  tliis  cause  do  not  afTcct  the  volume  nor  the  profits 
of  the  substantial  production  and  traflic  of  the  country.  The 
people,  the  body  of  the  voters,  do  not  want  a  short  campaign. 
They  object  to  a  snap  judgment  at  the  polls.  They  want  time  to 
study  and  understand  every  question  to  be  decided  at  the  ballot- 
box.  They  want  time  for  thorough  and  dispassionate  delibera- 
ticni,  to  hear  all  arguments,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  all  facts,  to 
learn  all  about  candidates,  to  form  a  mature  and  intelligent  iudg- 
ment  on  all  the  evidence." 


So  wlii-n  she  heard  from  O-hi-o. 

And  Maryland  to  stranKe  idols  wed, 
Kentuekv  he:ived  a  siiih  and  then 

"  1  Ki'fss  I'll  take  the  same,"  she  said. 

—  The  Enquirer,  Cincinnati. 
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WOMAN-SUFFRAGE    IN    MASSACHUSETTS: 
DEFEAT   OR    VICTORY? 

ONE  of  the  surprises  of  the  Massachusetts  election  was  the 
vote  on  the  municipal  suffrage  proposition.  The  result  is 
regarded  by  many  as  a  Bull  Run  for  woman -suffrage,  while  the 
woman-sufTragists  and  their  friends  claim  that  it  is  rather  a  sort 
of  Bunker  Hill.  The  returns  show  a  large,  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  over  50,000  against  woman -suffrage,  and  on  this  the  claim 
is  based  that  neither  the  men  nor  the  women  of  Massachusetts 
are  in  favor  of  woman's  entrance  into  politics.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  an  analysis  of  the  vote  is  pointed  to  as  showing 
that  in  Boston  alone  over  22,000  men  and  women  believe  in 
woman -suffrage,  that  one  city  and  a  number  of  towns  in  the 
State  actually  give  a  clear  suffragist  majority,  and  that  in  many 
of  the  best  Republican  wards  forty-three  per  cent.  (77,000)  of  the 
total  vote  on  the  referendum  was  in  favor  of  the  reform.  Such  a 
minority,  it  is  said,  is  liable  to  become  a  majority  at  any  time, 
and  the  wonder  is  not  that  the  j^roposition  was  defeated,  but  that 
it  is  indorsed  by  one  voter  to  every  two  against  it.  Such  a  de- 
feat is  hailed  as  a  moral  victory. 

We  give  comments  representing  both  views  : 

The  Popular  Will  Against  Woman -Suffrage. — "It  was  the 
honest  purpose  of  the  Legislature,  when  it  decided  to  submit  this 
vexed  question  to  the  people,  to  secure  the  fullest  and  fairest 
expression  of  opinion  possible.  If  the  women  of  the  State  gen- 
erally wished  the  privilege  of  exercising  the  franchise  in  municipal 
affairs,  they  had  the  opportunity  to  register  and  to  record  their 
desire  at  the  polls  for  the  instruction  of  the  law-makers.  If  the 
men  of  the  State  wished  that  the  ballot  .should  be  given  to  women, 
they  could  do  the  same.  The  defeat  of  the  proposition  and  the 
general  apathy  which  the  women  themselves  have  manifested  on 
the  subject  is  plain  evidence  that  the  granting  of  municipal  suf- 
frage to  woman  would  be  contrary  to  the  popular  will.  The  Gen- 
eral Court  must  so  accept  it,  and  for  a  term  of  years,  at  least,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  annual  woman-suffrage  campaign  before 
the  Legislature  would  have  to  be  suspended. 

"But  while  this  result  may  disappoint  the  advocates  of  woman- 
suffrage,  we  do  not  expect  that  it  will  daunt  them.  They  are 
courageous  and  persistent.  They  believe  heart  and  soul  in  the 
cause  for  which  for  many  long  and  weary  years  they  have  been 
battling.  All  honor  to  them  for  that !  They  must  now  recog- 
nize, however,  it  seems  to  us,  that  if  they  would  win  any  further 
real  and  lasting  advance,  thej'  must  turn  their  energies  into  dif- 
ferent directions.  Instead  of  besieging  the  Legislature  they  must 
first  convince  the  great  masses  of  the  women  of  this  Common- 
wealth that  they  want  the  ballot,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for 
them  and  for  the  Commonwealth  to  have  it.  As  the  situation 
now  stands,  there  can  be  no  blinking  the  fact  that  the  women 
themselves  are  either  hostile  to  the  idea  or  are  profoundly  indif- 
ferent to  it." — The  Journal,  Boston. 

Promise  of  Steady  Triumph? — "According  to  the  returns  thus 
far  received,  more  than  37  per  cent,  of  all  the  votes,  of  men  and 
women  grouped  together,  are  'yes'  votes.  Even  so,  it  is  a  good 
and  most  encouraging  exhibit,  from  the  view-point  of  the  friends 
of  this  great  reform.  Thirty-seven  per  cent,  lacks  but  13  per 
cent,  of  being  one  half;  14  per  cent,  more  than  the  'yes'  votes 
cast  would  make  a  majority.  Considering  that  only  a  compara- 
tively few  years  ago  the  proposal  to  give  women  the  ballot  was 
everywhere  treated  with  disdain  by  all  but  a  few  enthusiasts, 
considering  how  rapid  and  constant  has  been  of  late  the  ad- 
vance of  public  sentiment  in  the  direction  of  recognizing  the 
justice,  righteousness,  and  necessity  of  the  enfranchisement  of 
women,  the  fact  that  even  on  a  sham  referendum,  notoriously 
contrived  by  the  enemies  of  the  woman -suffrage  cause  to  give  the 
movement  a  setback,  the  vote  in  favor  came  within  14  per  cent. 
of  a  majority,  the  result  m&y  reasonably  be  claimed  as  a  strong 
promise  of  its  speedy  triumph." — The  Advertiser,  Boston. 

An  Evidence  of  Enlightened  Public  Spirit. — "One  hundred 
thousand  men  and  twenty-five  thousand  women  in  round  num- 
bers voted  for  woman-suffrage  in  Massachusetts  on  the  5th  day 
of  November.  This  fact  will  give  a  standing  and  an  impetus  to 
the  cause  in  this  State  which  it  never  had  before. 

"Ninety-five  out  of  every  100  women  who  voted  on  the  Sham 


Referendum  voted  for  woman  suffrage.  Less  than  five  women 
out  of  every  hundred  voted  against  it.  If  the  question  had  been 
left  to  the  women's  vote,  it  would  have  been  almost  a  unanimous 
'Yes.'  Let  no  one  ever  again  say  that  the  majority  of  women 
are  opposed  to  suffrage.  The  women  opposed  to  suffrage  are  an 
insignificant  minority.  The  fact  that  so  many  women  took  the 
trouble  to  vote  on  a  mere  expression  of  opinion  is  an  evidence  of 
enlightened  public  spirit  almost  unexampled  in  political  history. 
We  doubt  whether  under  similar  conditions  ten  thousand  men 
would  have  registered  and  voted. "— 7"/^^  Woman's  Journal, 
Boston . 

"Heretofore  the  belief  in  woman-suffrage  has  been  supposed  to 
be  confined  to  a  small  remnant  of  the  'Remnant'— to  'the  long- 
haired men  and^  short-haired  women'  whoare  the  contempt  of  the 
masses  and  their  leaders ;  but  here  is  proved  that  in  Boston  over 
22,000  of  the  voters  care  enough  for  woman -suffrage  to  cast  their 
votes  for  it  in  spite  of  the  dissuasion  and  influence  actively  ar- 
rayed with  advertising  and  posters  against  it."— 77/*^'  Transcript, 
Bostott. 

"We  have  iill  along  felt  confident  that  Massachusetts  would 
raise  her  voice  against  a  change  which  involved  consequences  at 
once  so  important  and  so  difficult  to  measure  in  advance."— 77^<f 
Herald,  Boston. 


LEGISLATION    AGAINST    LYNCHING. 

TJ  EPRESENTATIVE  men  in  the  South  are  becoming  aroused 
-"-^  to  the  need  of  prompt  legislative  action  directed  against 
the  growing  tendency  to  cruel  and  barbarous  lynchings.  We 
have  already  referred  to  a  number  of  proposals  suggested,  but  the 
plan  most  generally  approved  is  that  urged  by  Governor  Atkin- 
son, of  Georgia,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  which  has  just 
met.  In  the  last  year  five  lynchings  have  taken  place  in 
Georgia,  and  the  governor  considers  such  a  record  discreditable 
to  a  State  which  is  now  holding  an  international  exposition.  He 
recommends  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  that  whenever  a  pris- 
oner is  taken  from  the  hands  of  officers  by  a  lynching-mob,  the 
governor  shall  be  authorized  to  remove  the  officer,  and  the  family 
or  administrator  of  the  victim  of  the  lynchers  shall  have  the  right 
to  recover  from  the  county  the  full  value  of  his  life.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  were  such  laws  passed  by  a  number  of  States  and 
large  sums  of  money  recovered  under  them,  the  lynching  habit 
would  gradually  become  unpopular.  The  Augusta  Chronicle 
says  on  the  subject : 

"The  recommendations  of  Governor  Atkinson  against  lynching 
are  timely  and  important.  If  carried  out  they  will  no  doubt 
materially  lessen  the  tendency  of  a  community  to  take  the  law  in 
its  own  hands.  Of  course,  where  there  are  outrages  of  specially 
flagrant  and  heinous  condition  people  may  not  be  withheld  by 
such  restraints,  and  a  lynching  may  take  place,  but  these  will  be 
the  exceptions  and  not  the  rule. 

"But  there  is  one  important  factor  to  be  invoked  in  bringing 
about  the  result  which  Governor  Atkinson  is  working  for,  and 
one  which  he  would  have  done  well  to  embody  in  his  recommend- 
ations ;  to  wit,  more  speedy  trials  in  such  cases.  It  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  legal  punishment  that  has  caused  such  frequent  appeals 
to  Judge  Lynch.  The  latter's  decrees  may  not  be  always  just, 
Ijut  they  are  prompt  and  sure.  It  is  the  absence  of  these  condi- 
tions in  the  courts  that  has  encouraged  men  to  take  the  law  in 
their  own  hands. 

"In  a  case  of  outrage  by  a  negro  upon  a  white  woman  there  is 
little  doubt  about  what  the  verdict  would  be  ;  but  there  is  horror 
at  the  idea  of  subjecting  a  man's  wife  or  daughter  to  the  fearful 
ordeal  of  appearing  in  open  court  to  recite  before  curious  specta- 
tors the  details  of  the  ordeal  to  which  she  has  already  been  sub- 
jected, and  to  be  cross-questioned  by  counsel  for  the  miserable 
scoundrel  who  assaulted  her.  Probabljr  no  other  consideration 
goes  further  than  this  in  remanding  such  cases  to  the  speedy 
arbitrament  of  Judge  Lynch.    .    .   . 

"What,  then,  is  the  remedy?  Speedy  trials,  and  just  verdicts 
— verdicts  that  do  justice  to  the  murdered  man  and  his  family, 
and  are  not  fashioned  alone  out  of  sympathy  for  the  family  of 
the  murderer.    When  men  realize  that  murder  will  be  speedily 
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avenged  by  the  courts,  there  will  be  no  need  for  Judge  Lynch, 
and  what  is  better,  there  will  be  fewer  murders." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  warmly  approves  the  governor's 
plan.     It  says : 

"It  strikes  us  that  the  governor's  suggestions  are  on  the  right 
ine.  and  we  believe  that  they  would  have  a  powerful  effect  in 
abating  the  lynching  evil.  Officers  would  be  more  careful  if  they 
felt  that  they  would  be  dismissed  from  office  when  they  negli- 
gently allowed  a  prisoner  to  be  taken  from  their  custody  by  a 
mob,  and  the  ta.\-payers  would  be  strongly  opposed  to  lynching 
if  the  result  was  a  damage  suit  which  would  compel  them  to  go 
down  into  their  pockets. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  any  better  anli-lynchijig  remedy  has 
ever  been  suggested.  All  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  put  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  statute,  and  also  provide  for  the  speedy  trials  of  im- 
portant criminal  cases.  When  we  do  this  lynching  will  be  prac- 
tically abolished. 

"  The  Constitution  has  been  on  this  line  for  many  years,  but 
it  has  never  seen  its  ideas  formulated  in  a  more  striking  way  than 
in  the  governor's  message.  Our  lawmakers  should  give  their 
attention  to  the  matter  and  advance  Georgia  to  the  front  as  a 
State  whose  laws  are  so  satisfactorily  administered  that  there  is 
BO  room  for  Judge  Lynch." 

The  Florida  Times-  Union  answers  several  objections  that 
might  be  urged  against  such  a  plan,  as  follows : 

"It  may  be  said  that  the  people  of  a  county  should  not  be  made 
to  suffer  for  the  act  of  a  few  lawless  men.  Lawlessness  would 
stop  if  the  lawless  were  always  punished.  Lynchers  would  be 
punished  in  the  majority  of  cases  if  the  people  of  the  counties  in 
which  lynchings  occur  would  do  their  duty.  As  it  is,  the  worst 
classes  don't  care,  and  the  better  classes  deplore  and  don't  act. 
They  would  be  very  apt  to  act  if  a  lynching  cost  them  Sio.ooo. 

"It  might  be  better  still  to  make  a  sheriff  or  his  bondsmen  pay 
a  heavy  penalty  if  a  prisoner  in  his  custody  is  lynched.  The 
sheriff  can  protect  his  prisoner  if  he  will.  If  he  will  not  he 
should  pay  for  his  neglect  of  duty.  If  such  a  law  were  passed,  no 
man  would  aspire  to  the  position  of  sheriff  unless  he  had  the 
nerve  to  discharge  its  duties,  and  no  man  without  a  reputation 
for  faithfulness  and  nerve  could  give  a  bond. 

"  By  all  means  the  governor  should  be  empowered  to  remove  a 
sheriff  if  a  prisoner  in  his  charge  is  lynched.  More  than  this,  he 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  remove  him.  Of  course  a  sheriff  may  be 
overpowered  when  he  is  doing  his  duty,  but  when  this  is  the  case, 
in  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred  he  has  already  neglected 
his  duty.  He  has  neglected  to  provide  a  force  for  the  defense  of 
his  prisoner  that  could  not  have  been  overpowered. " 

Doubting  the  efficacy  of  such  measures,  the  Chicago  Times- 
Herald,  in  an  editorial  discussing  means  of  stopping  lynching, 
makes  a  radical  suggestion.     It  says  : 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  far  the  right  of  appeal  from  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  is  to  be  blamed  for  the  increasing  number  of 
lynchings,  but  we  can  account  for  these  outbreaks  of  otherwise 
level-headed  and  law-abiding  men  only  on  the  supposition  that 
the  law's  delays  have  driven  them  frantic.  Why  should  there  be 
an  appeal?  If  our  judges  are  competent  to  sit  upon  the  bench, 
and  if  our  jury  system  has  not  been  outworn,  the  final  verdict  in 
the  criminal  court  miglit  well  be  the  end  of  all  proceedings  short 
of  the  exercise  of  executive  clemency.  Now  the  first  verdict  is 
only  the  beginning  of  operations  in  the  culprit's  behalf.  A  long 
period  of  retrials  or  appeals  follows,  a  period  in  which  the  lawyer 
is  permitted  to  exercise  every  trick  of  the  craft  to  the  end  that  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  shall  be  overthrown.  Either  tlie  i)risoner 
escapes  in  the  end,  or  his  punishment  falls  so  long  after  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  that  all  exemplary  benefits  are  lost. 

"It  is  the  certainty  of  punishment  that  prevents  crime;  it  is  the 
uncertainty  in  the  process  of  the  law  that  has  diminished  respect 
for  our  courts  and  driven  intelligent  citizens  to  lawless  acts  of 
reprisal.  The  lawyers  of  America  could  perform  no  greater  ser- 
vice for  their  fellow  citizens  than  to  agitate  for  shorter  trials, 
swifter  punishment,  and  the  cutting  off  of  the  o]>portunities  now 
at  the  hand  of  every  trickster  to  baffie  justice." 


Kentucky  could  not  briiiK  itself  to  take  sound  money  with  a  da.sh  of  free 
silver.  It  alwiivs  was  opposed  to  Hpoiling  u  good  brand  with  water.  — Z'/tt- 
News,  Indiaiiii/>iilis.  « 


SOUTH    CAROLINA'S    NEW    SUFFRAGE    PLAN. 

AT  last  the  South  Carolina  constitutional  convention  has 
adopted  an  article  or  clause  defining  the  qualifications  for 
suffrage.  By  Senator  Tillman  and  his  followers  it  is  claimed  to 
make  just  and  liberal  provision  for  negro-voting,  while  those  who 
have  long  regarded  it  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  conven- 
on  would  disfranchise  most  of  the  negroes,  admitting  that  the  ar- 
ticle is  not  as  revolutionary  as  it  might  be,  nevertheless  assert  that 
it  creates  unlimited  opportunity  for  discrimination  and  fraud.  The 
essential  provisions  are  as  follows  :  After  January,  iSgS,  no  man 
will  be  entitled  to  register  and  vote  unless  he  can  both  read  and 
write  any  section  of  the  Constitution  or  owns  and  pays  taxes  on 
property  assessed  at  $300  or  more,  while  up  to  January,  1898,  all 
male  persons  who  can  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  understand  and  explain  such  section  when  read  to  him 
by  the  registration  officer,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  and  shall  re- 
main during  life  a  qualified  elector.  The  bone  of  contention  is  in 
the  italicized  clause.  As  the  registration  officers  are  to  be  white 
men,  it  is  asserted  that  the  "understanding"  clause  will  be  so 
manipulated  and  abused  as  to  disfranchise  tens  of  thousands  of 
negroes  and  discriminate  in  favor  of  ignorant  white  citizens.  In 
spite  of  some  vigorous  protests  the  convention  adopted  the  article 
by  a  vote  of  69  to  27,  and  unless  the  action  is  reconsidered,  the 
article  will  be  part  of  the  new  constitution.  Doubt  is  expressed, 
however,  whether  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will 
allow  the  "understanding"  clause  to  stand.  The  Charleston 
AVtc/j  a?id  Courier  (Derii.),  opposing  it,  writes  as  follows  : 

"The  clause  could  be  honestly  administered,  of  course,  and  if 
it  were  honestly  administered  would  be  wholly  unobjectionable. 
It  was  proper  enough  for  members  of  the  convention  who  be- 
lieved that  it  will  be  so  administered,  to  advocate  and  vote  for  its 
adoption.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  several  authoritative  if 
reckless  assertions  that  have  been  so  openly  and  freely  made  as 
to  the  intended  manner  of  its  administration,  and  its  certain 
operation  and  effect,  will  impress  the  courts  or  Congress  more 
strongly  than  the  mere  letter  of  the  law  itself.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  final  adoption  of  the  clause  by  the  convention  will  end 
the  troubles  it  was  proposed  to  end.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
courts  will  allow  it  to  go  into  effect.  We  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion  after  all  that  had  been  said  with  regard  to  its  purpose  and 
operation,  by  so  many  of  its  advocates,  that  it  should  be  rejected 
and  some  other,  any  other,  measure  adopted  in  its  stead.  The 
assurance  has  been  given,  over  and  over  again,  that  'no  white 
man  will  be  disfranchised  under  it,'  and  that  black  men  shall  be 
disfranchised  by  the  hundred  and  thousand.  The  assumption 
that  every  illiterate  white  man  will  be  qualified  under  it,  in  fact, 
is  too  violent  to  obtain  acceptance  with  the  powers  with  which 
we  have  to  deal,  and  which  have  the  controlling  voice  in  this 
matter.  It  is  discrimination  in  respect  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
on  account  of  race  and  color,  and  they  have  prohibited  such  dis- 
crimination. They  are  stronger  than  we.  We  only  court  further 
humiliation  at  their  hands  by  defying  them. 

"We  shall  have  to  abandon  our  ground  in  confusion  as  certainly 
as  we  occupy  it.  Why  make  an  issue  that  involves  such  risks? 
The  understanding  clause  will  nullify  a  provision  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  effect.  If  it  is  enforced,  as  it  is  proclaimed  that 
it  will  be  enforced,  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  will  be  as  good  as 
rep'^aled  in  this  State.  The  conflict  between  its  requirements 
and  the  operation  of  the  clause  will  be  sharp  and  plain ;  which 
will  probably  prevail?" 

The  Columbia  Reii^isfer  (Dem.)  objects  to  the  plan  as  being 
too  favorable  to  the  negroes  and  threatening  white  supremacy. 
The  educational  qualification  would,  it  says,  enfranchise  at  least 
50,000  negroes,  and  this  would  be  disastrous  to  Democratic  rule, 
as  the  negroes  would  vote  with  the  Republicans.     It  adds  : 

"The  other  menace  to  perpetuity  of  the  constitution's  guaranty 
of  white  supremacy,  in  case  the  suffrage  committee's  report  is 
adopted,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  guaraiUees  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  all  who  can  read  and  write  and  makes  it  easy  for  such 
to  obtain  their  rights.  That  being  the  case,  Northern  monev  will 
come  pouring  into  South  Carolina  to  educate  the  negroes,  partic- 
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ularly  if  the  State  lessens  its  provision  for  education  of  the 
negroes  and  seeks  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  in  order  that  white 
supremacy  may  be  maintained.  Year  after  year  the  number  of 
educated  negroes  will  increase,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  they  will  outnumber  the  whites." 

We  also  give  some  comments  of  the  press  at  large,  South  and 
North  : 

"South  Carolina  but  voices  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  South.  It  may  as  well  l)e  recognized  now  as  later,  that  so 
long  as  any  race  of  people  exercises  its  political  privileges  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  race,  and  ignores  the  fundamental  truth  that 
a  nation  is  one  aggregation  of  individuals,  each  exercising  inde- 
pendence of  opinion  and  action,  so  long  will  other  races  be  com- 
pelled to  band  together  to  resist  this  force ;  and  the  race  which 
displays  the  most  intelligence  and  maintains  the  best  organization 
will  rule,  even  when  (as  in  some  parts  of  the  South)  it  is  in  the 
minority  in  point  of  numbers.  The  vote  of  the  South  Carolina 
convention  is  a  declaration  to  that  effect. "—  The  Register  {De>n. ) , 
Mobile. 

"The  Republican  organs  have  made  much  ado  about  this  South 
Carolina  convention.  They  have  claimed  that  it  was  called  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  disfranchising  the  blacks,  and  for  al- 
most no  other  purpose.  The  suffrage  article  agreed  upon  does 
not  sustain  this  charge.  There  is  nothing  about  it  that  neces- 
sarily bars  out  the  negro  more  than  the  white  man,  unless  the 
negro  is  incapable  of  learning  how  to  read  and  write  or  of  accu- 
mulating property  to  the  assessed  value  of  $300,  while  the  white 
man  is  capable  of  one  or  the  other.  There  is  no  discrimination 
against  the  negro  in  the  article  itself.  It  will  be  time  to  criticize 
its  application  after  it  has  been  applied.  If  the  negro  is  deprived 
of  any  constitutional  right  in  practise  he  will  have  his  legal  rem- 
edy as  much  as  he  now  has.  "—7//^  Chronicle  {Dem.),  Chicago. 

Of  course  the  purpose  of  the  provision  against  illiterate  voting 
is  to  disfranchise  the  negro  ma]ority  in  South  Carolina  in  order  to 
secure  'white  supremacy.'  In  abstract  theory,  however,  it  is 
founded  upon  the  same  principle  that  in  Massachusetts  disfran- 
chises illiterate  voters.  But  in  Massachusetts  there  is  no  '  string' 
to  the  disfranchisement.  If  a  man  can  not  read  he  can  not  vote. 
In  South  Carolina,  under  this  new  constitution,  he  can  not  vote 
if  he  is  black,  but  if  he  is  white  his  ability  to '  understand'  a  clause 

of      the     constitution 
''y'  when  it  is  read  to  him 

saves  his  right  of  suf- 
frage. How  much 
better  it  would  have 
been  to  be  honest  and 
to  treat  all  citizens 
alike !  Undoubtedly 
South  Carolina  has  an 
enormously  difficult 
problem  of  illiteracy 
and  ignorance  to  deal 
with.  If  she  had  dealt 
with  it  without  race 
distinctions  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  country 
would  not  have  been 
strongly  against  her. " 
—  Iribune  {Rep.), 
New  York. 

"Practical  disfran- 
chisement of  the  ne- 
gro, such  as  the  State 
proposes  to  render 
constitutional,  will,  of 
course,  bring  South 
Carolina  into  collision 
with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. No  North- 
ern Democrat  will 
countenance  so  revo- 
lutionary a  measure  ao 
this  one,  which  is  to 
make  a  board  of  citi- 
A  MONUMENT  TO  SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  PROGRESS,  zcus  arbitrary  judges 
-The  World.  Xciv  York.       «f      every       illiterate 


man's  right  to  vote.  It  is  well  understood  that,  under  the 
amended  constitution,  the  poor  white,  even  if  he  could  not  put 
together  two  sentences  in  decent  English,  would  get  his  ballot, 
while  the  poor  black  would  not. " — The  Journal  {Devi.),  Netu 
York. 

"It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  will  allow  a  law  avowedly  enacted  to  defraud  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  citizenship  of  the  State  to  stand.  It  remains  for  the 
defrauded  citizens  of  South  Carolina  to  lose  no  time  in  having  the 
law  tested  in  all  the  courts.  The  most  sacred  rights  of  citizens 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  denied  and  abridged  in  this  fashion 
without  a  desperate  fight.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Federal  courts 
determine  once  for  all  the  right  of  a  State  to  nullify  the  express 
provisions  of  >the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  of  the 
Federal  Constitution." — The  Age  {Negro),  Neiu  York. 


Canal  Improvement  in  New  York. — There  is  general  gratifica- 
tion over  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  New  York  voters  have, 
at  last  week's  election,  approved  the  proposition  to  appropriate 
nine  million  dollars  to  imj^rove  the  canals  of  the  State.  The 
canals  are  all  paralleled  by  lines  of  railroad,  but  their  importance 
to  the  carrying  trade  is  still  great.  The  "isew  Yor'k  Journal  oj 
CoDtinerce  looks  forward  to  "a  new  canal  era"  and  says:  "It  is 
now  certain  that  within  a  reasonable  period  there  will  be  nine 
feet  of  water  in  the  Erie  Canal.  This  is  the  only  comprehensive 
improvement  that  has  been  made  for  a  generation,  and  as  a  step 
toward  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  canal  it  is  scarcely  second 
to  the  act  of  the  State  in  abolishing  the  tolls.  .  .  .  Nine  feet  of 
water  in  the  canal  means  larger  boats,  and  it  means  a  material 
acceleration  of  speed.  It  means  that  steam  and  electricity  will 
have  a  fair  chance  to  serve  the  canal,  and  it  means  a  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  carrying  grain  from  the  field  to  the  seaboard.  Be- 
cause it  means  this  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  entire  ex- 
port trade,  particularly  the  grain  export  trade.  It  is  in  this 
respect  a  national  matter. " 


TOPICS     IN    BRIEF. 

They  did  not  catch  Cleveland  napping.  He  issued  his  Thanksgivinpf 
proclamation  on  the  dav  before  the  election. —  The  Courier-Journal,  Louis- 
ville. 

It  is  taut  to  be  expected  that  several  eminent  statesmen  will  give  thrinks 
this  month  with  a  mental  reservation. —  The  Star,  Washi'^gtou. 

The  Democracy  is  not  finding  life  that  glad,  sweet  sorg  and  dance  that 
somebody  said  it  was. —  The  Post,  Washington. 

Now  doesn't  Wat  Hardin  wish  he  hadn't  expectorated  on  the  platform? — 
The  Herald,  Boston. 

If  it  comes  to  a  choice  between  another  earthquake  and  another  Marl- 
borough-Vanderbilt  wedding,  may  it  be  the  earthquake! — Mid-Continent, 
St.  Louis. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  President  Cleveland  will  not  want  to  issue  more 
bonds  when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  reduces  the  gold  reserve  by  $13,- 
000,000.  —  The  Tribune,  Chicago. 

The  next  reckless  editor  who  says  trouble  is  bruin  in  the  far  East  should 
be  sent  to  join  the  acephalitic  Vegetarians. —  The  Press,  Cleveland. 

A  LARGE  fleet  of  Bill  Chandler  editorials  is  threatening  the  English  coast. 
—Evening  World,  New  York. 

We  felt  it  in  our  bones  that  this  was  a  Democratic  year.  We  have  since 
had  reason  to  believe  that  what  we  felt  in  our  bones  was  rheumatism. —  The 
Argus,  Albany. 

Editor:  "Go  and  interview  all  the  Kentucky  colonels  you  can  on  the 
election." 

Reporter:  "If  it  is  all  the  same  to  you,  I  think  I'll  use  tlie  telephone." — 
The  Journal,  Indianapolis. 

There  is  now  a  chance  for  some  Republicans  to  become  colonels  in  Ken- 
tucky.- 7'/r<?  Transcript,  Boston. 

"What  does  a  marriage  license  cost?"  said  a   Chicago  young  man  to  the 
officer  who  issues  the  nuptial  permits. 
"One  dollar  and  a  half." 
"  How  do  you  sell  them  by  the  dozen}"— Judge,  New  York. 

"Are  you  willing  to  give  anything  to  aid  the  missionary  cause?"  asked 
the  mild-voiced,  spectacled  lady. 

"Certainly,"'  answered  the  well-fed  gentleman.  "Shall  I  make  it  in  cash, 
Bibles,  or  repeating-rifles  ? '—  J  he  Enquirer,  Cincinnati. 

"  Bur,  m  y  dear,  don.'t  you  see  that  I  represent  you  when  I  cast  my  vote  ?' 
"Oh,  vou  do.     Very  well,  I  wish  you  would  represent  me  at  the  dentist's 

to-day  and  get  the  third  tooth  from  the  front  on  the  left " 

"Nonsense!  That's  a  different  matter  altogether."— /"//d;  Recorder,  Nem 

York. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


LITERARY    IDEALS   AND    EXAMPLES  OF    NEW 

ENGLAND. 

ABOUT  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  located 
in  Boston  as  assistant  editor  of  The  Atlantic.  Writing  of 
literary  Boston  during  that  period,  for  the  November  Harper's, 
Mr.  Howells  says  that  while  The  .Itlantic  was  then  distinctively 
a  New  England  magazine,  it  had  been  characterized  from  the  first 
by  what  was  more  national,  more  universal,  in  the  New  England 
temperament;  that  its  editors  had  been  eager  from  the  beginning 
to  discover  any  outlying  literature,  but  that  there*"\vas  in  those 
days  very  little  good  writing  done  beyond  the  borders  of  New 
England.  If  the  case  is  now  different,  and  the  best-known 
among  living  American  writers  are  no  longer  New  Englanders, 
still  he  does  not  think  the  South  and  West  have  yet  "trimmed  the 
balance;"  and  tho  perhaps  the  new  writers  now  more  commonly 
appear  in  those  quarters,  he  would  not  be  so  very  sure  that  they 
are  not  still  influenced  by  New  England  ideals  and  examples. 
The  literary  theories  we  accepted  at  that  date  were  New  England 
theories;  the  criticism  we  valued  was  New  England  criticism.  In 
pursuance  of  this  thought,  .Mr.  Howells  writes  : 

"  I  suppose  we  must  all  allow,  whether  we  like  to  do  so  or  not, 
that  the  impulse  seems  now  to  have  pretty  well  spent  itself.  Cer- 
tainly the  city  of  Boston  has  distinctively  waned  in  literature,  tho 
it  has  waxed  in  wealth  and  population.  I  do  not  think  there  arc 
in  Boston  to-day  even  so  many  talents  with  a  literary  coloring  in 
law,  science,  theology,  and  journalism  as  there  were  formerly ; 
tho  I  have  no  belief  that  the  Boston  talents  are  fewer  or  feebler 
than  before.  I  arrived  in  Boston,  however,  when  all  talents  had 
more  or  less  a  literary  coloring,  and  when  the  greatest  talents 
were  literary.  These  expressed  with  ripened  fulness  a  civiliza- 
tion conceived  in  faith  and  brought  forth  in  good  works  ;  but  that 
moment  of  maturity  was  the  beginning  of  a  decadence  which 
Could  only  show  itself  much  later.  New  England  has  ceased  to 
be  a  nation  in  itself,  and  it  will  perhaps  never  again  have  any- 
thing like  a  national  literature;  but  that  was  something  like  a 
national  literature;  and  it  will  probably  be  centuries  yet  before 
the  life  of  the  whole  country,  the  American  life  as  distinguished 
from  the  New  England  life,  shall  have  anything  so  like  a  national 
literature.  It  will  be  long  before  our  larger  life  interprets  itself 
in  such  imagination  as  Hawthorne's,  such  wisdom  as  Emerson's, 
such  poetry  as  Longfellow's,  such  prophecy  as  Whittier's,  such 
wit  and  grace  as  Holmes's,  such  hiimor  and  humanity  as  Lowell's. 

"The  literature  of  those  great  men  was,  if  I  may  suffer  myself 
the  figure,  the  Socinian  graft  of  a  Calvinist  stock.  Their  faith, 
in  its  varied  shades  and  colors,  was  Unitarian,  but  their  art  was 
Puritan.  So  far  as  it  was  imperfect — and  great  and  beautiful  as 
it  was,  I  think  it  had  its  imperfections — it  was  marred  by  the  in- 
ten.se  ethicism  that  pervaded  the  New  England  mind  for  two 
hundred  years,  and  that  still  characterizes  it.  They  or  their 
fathers  had  broken  away  from  orthodoxy  in  the  great  .schism  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  but,  as  if  their  heterodoxy  were 
conscience-stricken,  they  still  helplessly  pointed  the  moral  in  all 
they  did  ;  some  jiointed  it  more  directly,  some  less  directly  ;  but 
they  all  pointed  it.  I  should  be  far  from  blaming  them  for  their 
ethical  intention,  tho  I  think  they  felt  their  vocation  as  prophets 
too  much  for  their  good  as  poets.  Sometimes  they  sacrificed  the 
song  to  the  sermon,  tho  not  always,  nor  nearly  always.  It  was  in 
poetry  and  in  romance  that  they  excelled  ;  in  the  novel,  so  far  as 
they  attempted  it,  they  failed.  I  say  this  with  the  names  of  all 
the  Bostonian  group,  and  those  they  influenced,  in  mind,  and 
with  a  full  sense  of  their  greatness.  It  may  be  ungracious  to  say 
that  they  have  left  no  heirs  to  their  peculiar  greatness ;  but  it 
would  be  foolish  to  say  that  they  had  left  an  estate  where  they 
had  none  to  bcfpteath.  One  can  not  take  account  of  such  a  fan- 
tasy as  Judd's  Margaret.  The  only  New-Englander  who  has 
attempted  the  novel  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  work  of  the 
New  Englanders  in  philosophy,  in  pottry.  in  romance,  is  Mr.  De 
i'orest,  who  is  of  New  Haven,  and  not  of  Boston.  I  do  not  for- 
get the  fictions  of  Dr.  Holmes,  or  the  vivid  inventions  of  Dr. 
Hale,  but  I  do  not  call  them  novels;  and  I  do  not  forget  the 
exquisitely  realistic  art  of  Miss  Jewett  or  Miss  Wilkins,  which  is 


free  from  the  ethicism  of  the  great  New  England  group,  but 
which  has  hardly  the  novelist's  scope.  New  England,  in  Haw- 
thorne's work,  achieved  perfection  in  romance;  but  the  romance 
is  always  an  allegory,  and  the  novel  is  a  picture  in  which  the 
truth  to  life  is  suffered  to  do  its  unsermonized  office  for  conduct; 
and  New  England  yet  lacks  her  novelist,  because  it  was  her  in- 
stinct and  her  conscience  to  be  true  to  an  ideal  of  life  rather  than 
to  life  itself." 

Mr.  Howells  adds  that  what  he  has  here  said  holds  true  even  of 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  whose  chief  virtue,  he  says,  is  in  its  address 
to  the  conscience,  and  not  its  address  to  the  taste  ;  to  the  ethical 
sense,  not  the  esthetical  sense. 


PARALYSIS  OF    GERMAN     LITERATURE. 

I\  NUMBER  of  German  critics  have  recently  given  considera- 
•*^-  tion  to  the  literary  life  of  that  nation  as  at  present  mani- 
fested, with  a  view  to  determining  what  the  energies  of  their 
country  amount  to.  Our  attention  is  called  by  Michel  Delines,  in 
The  Bookman,  to  the  fact  that  Herr  Berthold  Litzmann,  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Bonn,  has  recently  investigated  the 
influence  of  Germany's  new  political  situation  on  poetry,  fiction, 
and  the  drama,  and  that  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  been 
forced  by  his  investigations  are  by  no  means  flattering  to  the 
Germany  of  Bismarck.  Herr  Litzmann  comes  to  the  depressing 
decision  that  "the  literature  of  United  Germany  is  neither  hot 
nor  cold,  but  dreadfully  commonplace,  and  destitute  of  individ- 
uality." We  quote  the  writer's  compendium  of  Herr  Litzmann 's 
study  of  the  poetical  condition  of  Germany  : 

"At  the  commencement  of  his  researches,  Herr  Litzmann 
declares  that  in  1S70  there  was  not  found  in  all  Germany  a  poet 
capable  of  expressing  the  exultation  of  the  German  people  in  its 
first  victories  over  the  hereditary  foe.  Germany  was  quivering 
with  martial  enthusiasm,  but  the  German  muse  held  her  peace  as 
tho  struck  dumb.  In  fact,  when  he  undertook  to  publish  in  Ger- 
many a  volume  of  poetical  songs  in  honor  of  the  campaign  of 
1S70,  the  author  of  this  monograph  was  forced  to  seek  out  and  in- 
clude in  the  collection  verses  written  as  far  back  as  1S40  by  the 
poet  Arndt,  already  in  his  grave. 

"The  poets  who  were  alive  in  1870,  like  Freiligrath  or  Geibel — 
they  who  had  been  able  to  sway  the  hearts  of  the  whole  people 
before  the  war — put  forth  after  this  period  nothing  but  empty 
declamation,  without  sincerity  and  without  warmth,  and  in  which 
the  Germans  could  scarcely  recognize  their  favorite  singers.  Pro- 
fessor Litzmann,  in  the  course  of  his  conscientious  work,  quotes 
several  of  these  patriotic  songs,  and  one  is  amazed  to  see  that  not 
only  is  there  a  great  lack  of  genuine  emotion,  but  that  the  work- 
manship is  feeble,  artificial,  and  appallingly  platitudinous. 

"Geibel's  lack  of  success  in  his  attempt  to  sing  the  Prussian 
eagle  is  very  significant.  In  his  youth  he  had  celebrated  with 
great  zeal  the  ancient  German  Empire,  and  had  invoked  with 
enthusiasm  the  return  of  the  ancient  kaisers.  His  muse  in  1S45 
had  found  a  genuine  inspiration  in  his  dreams  of  a  united  Ger- 
many; but  in  1870,  when  this  dream  had  been  realized,  and  when 
all  (rcrmany  was  waiting  to  see  its  favorite  poet  seize  the  lyre, 
thrilling  with  the  intoxication  of  victory,  Geibel  brought  forth 
the  most  pitiful  specimen  of  hack-poetry  in  the  shape  of  a  patri- 
otic hymn,  '  Deutschland. '  Professor  Litzmann.  out  of  regard 
for  a  poet  who  once  had  some  happy  inspirations,  prefers  not  to 
quote  these  stanzas,  'so  barren  are  they  of  ideas. ' 

"Only  one  German  writer,  according  to  Herr  Litzmann,  has 
been  able  to  bring  his  verse  fully  into  harmony  with  the  thun- 
der of  the  German  cannon  ;  and  this  writer  is  not  a  poet,  but 
an  historian — Heinrich  Treitschke.  His  'Hymn  to  the  Black 
Eagle'  expresses  well  enough  the  impression  which  the  War  of 
1S70  produced  in  Germany.  In  other  respects  it  is  not  a  poetical 
work  at  all.  but  a  rude  war-song,  fit  enough  to  be  sung  by  sol- 
diers on  the  march,  but  void  of  any  elevated  sentiment  or  any 
pregnant  thought.  Treitschke  invites  the  German  warriors  of 
every  rank  to  make  'one  last  bloody  pilgrimage  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Strasburg, '  and  the  whole  song  is  in  this  fierce  and  rugged 
style.  Nevertheless,  Herr  Litzmann  pronounces  this  to  be  the  one 
pearl  of  jiatriotic  poetry  that  Germany  has  produced  since  1870. " 
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AN    IMPORTANT    DISCOVERY 
HISTORIC    ART. 


IN      PRE- 


THE  specimens  of  prehistoric  art  known  to  us  have  not  been 
such  as  to  inspire  much  respect  for  the  artistic  feeling  of 
aur  remote  ancestors,  limited  as  they  have  been  to  a  few  scratch - 
ings  on  ivory.  But  very  recently  there  have  been  unearthed  in 
the  Pyrenees  region  of  France  art  objects  of  a  very  different  sort 
— small  statuettes  of  ivory,  which,  the  mutilated,  still  bear  evi- 


FlG.  I. — Remnants  of  a  prehistoric  statuette  of  a  woman  in  ivory  found  in 
the  cave  of  Brassenipony  by  M.  Piette. 

dences  of  great  skill  and  of  artistic  power.  These  discoveries, 
which  are  of  capital  importance  in  the  history  of  art,  are  de- 
scribed in  La  Naittre  (October  12)  by  Dr.  Felix  Regnault.  If 
it  seems  that  the  illustrations,  which  we  reproduce,  hardly  justify 
some  of  his  praise,  we  must  recollect  that  he  speaks  not  only  as 
an  artist  but  as  an  archeologist.  The  figures  belong  to  the 
"epoch  of  La  Madeline,"  so-called  from  the  station  where  the 
most  precious  relics  of  this  period  were  found.  Great  glaciers  at 
that  time  covered  a  part  of  France,  and  immense  herds  of  animals 
furnished  him  not  only  nourishment  and  clothing,  but  materials 
for  the  expression  of  his  artistic  feelings — ivory  from  the  mam- 
moth, the  teeth  of  bears  and  lions,  and  the  bones  of  many  ani- 
mals. These  new-found  specimens  were  discovered  by  Piette  at 
Brassempony,  near  Pau,  and  Dr.  Regnault  says  they  "recall  in 
their  vigor  and  sureness  of  touch  the  unfinished  statues  of  Michel- 
angelo, for  instance  the  Captive,  at  the  Louvre.  Dr.  Regnault 
then  continues : 

"These  figurines  reveal  to  us  unexpected  facts.  The  ancestral 
race  shows  itself  to  us  in  them  as  it  really  was,  furnishing  char- 
acteristics that  could  never  have  been  inferred  from  the  rare 
•crania  in  our  possession.     Now,  says  M.  Piette,  the  Magdalenians 

resembled  in  certain  spe- 
cial features  the  Bush- 
men and  Hottentots  of 
our  own  times.  Do  you 
recollect  those  odd-look- 
ing women  that  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  Jar  din 
d' Acclanafatton  in  Paris 
some  years  since ;  Hot- 
tentots with  pendant 
breasts  and  enormously 
developed  hips?  The  adi- 
pose system  was  exagger- 
ated in  them  in  a  limited 
region  of  the  body,  form- 
ing a  fatty  mass  between 
the  skin  and  muscles; 
This  is  what  is  called 
steatopygy. 

"This  characteristic  is 
found,   less  accentuated, 
FIG.  2.-Woman's  head;  face.  among  the  African  peo- 

ples, among  the  women  of  the  Namaquas,  the  Kaffirs,  the  Nigri- 
tians  of  the  Nile,  and,  according  to  Hartmann,  among  those  of 
the  Berbers  and  the  Bengos. 

"The  ancient  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  steatopygic 
peoples.     There  have  been  found  bas-reliefs  that  represent  the 
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(Jueen  of  the  country  of  Noun  (the  Somali  region)  coming  to 
render  homage  to  Queen  Hatason.     Steatopygy  is  very  evident. 

"Two  statuettes  of  Brassempony  seem  to  show  this  character- 
istic in  the  women  of  this  epoch.  We  present  one  of  them,  the 
remnants  of  which  are  typical  (Fig.  i) .  It  is  of  ivory  and  much 
mutilated  :  the  trunk  alone  remains,  with  its  pendant  breasts  and 
protuberant  hi])s  faithfully  portrayed.  This  remnant  appears 
almost  formless  at  first  sight,  for  it  has  been  much  mutilated. 
But  if  we  study  it  attentively  we  shall  agree  with  i\I.  Piette  in 
recognizing  the  exaggerated  size  of  the  hips.  We  can  not,  never- 
theless affirm  absolutely  that  there  is  true  steatopygy.  Perhaps 
it  is,  as  M.  A.  de  Mortellet  suggests,  only  a  mark  of  obesity. 

"More  interesting  still  for  the  artist  is  the  head  of  a  woman 
found  in  the  same  cave  (Figs.  2  and  3)  ;  the  length  of  the  nose  is 
extreme  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  part  of  the  face  comprised  be- 
tween the  nose  and  the  extremity  of  the  chin  is  very  diminutive. 
The  cheeks  are  protuberant,  the  visage  flattened,  the  nose  re- 
treating, as  with  the  Mongols.  But  very  noticeable  is  the  point 
at  the  chin,  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  two 
straight  lines  starting 
from  the  lobes  of  the  ears. 
Add  to  this,  a  round, 
brachycephalous  head, 
swelling  in  the  temporal 
region,  and  you  will  be 
tempted  to  say  with  M. 
Zaborowski  that  by  these 
two  characteristics— the 
angular  chin  and  the  pro- 
tuberant temples  —  this 
head  recalls  those  of  the 
modern  Basques.  M.  de 
Quatrefages,  and  recent- 
ly M.  de  Collignon,  have 
dwelt  on  the  value  of 
these  two  characteristics 
in  recognizing  Basque 
blood. 

"  However  this  may  be, 
another  point  strikes  the 

observer.  The  head-dress  of  the  woman  is  arranged  in  parallel 
strips,  recalling  distinctly  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  We 
must  not  conclude  that  there  is  any  relationship  between  this 
woman  and  the  Egyptian  race.  Care  for  the  hair  is  yet  carried 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  among  savage  peoples.  No  doubt 
similar  arrangements  of  the  hair  could  have  been  devised  at  dif- 
ferent epochs  and  in  different  countries  by  ingenious  minds,  with- 
out any  relation  between  them." — Trajislatedfor  The  Literary 
Digest. 


Fig.  3.— Woman's  head  ;  profile. 


THE    TRAIL    OF     MONOPOLY 

THEATERS. 


IN     AMERICAN 


IT  would  indeed  be  a  remarkable  case  of  failure  if  the  volume 
of  censure  which  has  recently  been  directed  against  our  de- 
generate stage  should  have  no  reformatory  effect.  The  Century 
(November)  now  repeats  a  previous  charge,  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  American  stage  is  due  chiefly  to  the  greed,  igno- 
rance, and  incapacity  of  a  large  majority  of  the  men  who  have 
established  a  virtual  monopoly  in  the  control  of  the  theater  and 
have  temporarily  put  an  end  to  healthy  competition.  The  writer 
says  that  over  and  over  again  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
playgoing  public  will  pay  double  or  treble  prices  for  the  privilege 
of  witnessing  a  good  performance  of  a  good  play,  and  yet  the 
managers  fail  to  profit  by  the  experience,  and  persist  in  adhering 
to  this  fatuous  and  destructive  policy  of  cheap  and  coarse  sensa- 
tionalism, or  nonsensical  extravagance,  contenting  themselves 
with  an  occasional  whine  about  the  lack  of  patriotism  on  the 
part  of  Americans  who  fill  the  pockets  of  foreign.ers  and  treat 
home-talent  with  neglect ;  the  simple  fact  being  that  the  develop- 
ment of  native  ability  has  been  checked,  if  not  altogether  crushed, 
by  the  star  and  circuit  system,  which  has  made  a  few  speculators 
rich  and  has  deprived  the  great  body  of  actors  of  nearly  all  oppor- 
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tunity  for  instruction  or  advancement.  After  indignantly  criti- 
cizing the  foulness  and  the  foolishness  blazoned  of  late  before  the 
footlights,  the  writer  continues  : 

"It  is  no  small  and  exclusive  class  of  prudes,  or  pedants,  or 
faddists  which  is  revolting  against  the  uses  to  which  the  stage  is 
now  put,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  best  kind  of  citizens 
ever  found  within  the  walls  of  a  theater— scholars,  clubmen, 
lawyers,  merchants,  and  thinking  men  generally.  They  are 
beginning  to  ab.sent  themselves,  not  only  on  account  of  the  ofFen- 
siveness  of  many  of  the  plays  presented,  but  also  on  account  of 
their  general  feebleness  and  emptiness,  the  vanity  and  vexation 
of  it  all.  They  are  sick  of  seeing  the  same  play  over  and  over 
again  under  different  titles,  of  the  interminable  procession  of  old 
and  tiresome  types  reproduced  from  an  original  ivhich  was  pop- 
ular three  or  four  seasons  back,  of  cheap  or  stale  melodramatic 
expedients,  and  of  the  buffooneries  which  lost  all  their  power  of 
amusement  long  ago.  They  are  weary  of  the  leading  men  who 
change  their  coats  and  trousers,  but  not  their  manners,  evidently 
thinking  that  the  charm  of  their  own  private  personality  is  too 
precious  to  be  hidden  under  the  disguise  of  an  assumed  character  ; 
and  of  the  leading  ladies  who  have  but  one  set  of  airs  and  emo- 
tions for  all  emergencies.  In  short,  they  are  bored  inexpressibly 
by  actors  who  do  not  act,  and  by  plays  destitute  of  real  merit, 
however  startling  they  may  be  as  expositions  of  millinery  or  of 
queer  social  sentiment. 

"Nobody  pretends  that  the  theater  ought  to  be  solely  or  even, 
primarily,  a  vehicle  for  mere  solid  instruction.  All  plaj'goers 
wish  to  be  interested,  and  most  of  them  wish  to  be  amused.  But 
the  bulk  of  them  wish  to  have  some  legitimate  excuse  for  their 
interest  or  their  merriment,  and  resent  even  a  successful  effort 
to  amuse  them,  if  the  subject  fails  to  commend  itself  to  them 
upon  later  reflection.  This  winter,  apparently,  the  local  man- 
agers, unmindful  of  the  past,  intend  to  adhere  to  the  j)olicy  which 
proved  so  unprofitable  last  season.  Their  main  reliance  seems  to 
be  upon  plays  which  achieved  a  very  moderate  share  of  success 
in  London,  even  when  presented  by  actors  of  much  higher  re- 
pute than  will  appear  in  them  here.  For  some  of  them  foreign 
stars  have  been  engaged,  and  their  presence  may  stimulate  public 
curiosity.  But  there  will  be  no  hope  and  no  real  prosperity  for 
the  American  stage  as  a  free  and  independent  organization  so 
long  as  it  is  used  simply  as  a  provincial  adjunct  to  the  London 
theaters.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  Americans  should  be  ex- 
pected to  exhibit  special  and  perpetual  interest  in  plays  dealing 
with  the  social  conditions,  types,  and  humor  peculiar  to  another, 
even  tho  it  be  the  mother,  country.  What  they  have  a  right  to 
look  for,  and  what  they  are  beginning  to  look  for,  in  their  theaters 
is  capable  representation  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  dramatic 
literature,  of  plays  by  native  authors  treating  of  timely  topics  and 
national  characteristics,  and  of  pieces  of  general,  romantic,  or 
historic  interest.  There  is  a  virtually  illimitable  field  to  be  worked 
by  playwrights,  and,  with  a  little  wise  managerial  encourage- 
ment, plenty  of  writers  would  be  found  willing  and  able  to  work 
it.  Such  American  plays  as  have  been  produced,  even  those  of 
inferior  quality,  have  been  received  with  unmistakable  favor,  and 
have  brought  large  profit  to  everybody  concerned.  Let  the 
American  theater  be  devoted  first  to  American  interests,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  race  of  American  actors  will  be  re- 
vived, or  before  the  institution  will  regain  the  public  favor  which 
has  been  diverted  from  it.  If  it  continues  on  its  present  course 
it  will  lose  its  hold  upon  the  educated  classes  altogether,  and  will 
sink  gradually  to  the  level  of  the  music-halls  which  it  has  been 
imitating." 


The  death  of  .Mr.  H.  Reeve,  who  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  was  still  the 
editor-in-chief  of  The  Edinburgh  Review,  has  induced  literary  people  in  Eng- 
land to  discuss  once  more  the  value  and  probable  fate  of  the  two  oldest 
quarterly  reviews.  The  Spectator  says:  "It  is  more  than  ninety  years 
since  the  Hdiiibiirnh  and  Quarterly  were  started,  and  the  chance  of  either  of 
them  reaching  the  century  of  life  isjienerally  declared  to  be  remote.  Their 
more  unfriendly  observers  assert,  indeed,  as  they  have  asserted  this  week, 
that  they  arc  already  dead,  and  that  nothing  but  the  reluctance  of  their 
proprietors  tfi  part  with  objects  which  durin^c  their  lives  have  been  so  con- 
spicuous, prevents  their  beinjc  decently  buried.  They  are,  it  has  also  been 
often  asserted,  too  dull  to  be  read,  except  by  old  fogeys  who  do  not  in 
truth  read  thei^i,  but  in  pretending  to  do  so  hope  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
they  and  the  world  of  littTHture  have  long  since  parted  compiinv.  No  per- 
at>n  of  the  dav  will  willingly  open  periodicals  published  at  such  long  inter- 
vals of  time,  or  study  articles  so  lengthy  and  sure  to  be  so  belated.  Tliev  have 
been  superseded,  it  is  allege<l,  for  all  purposes  of  contr<iversv  or  criticism, 
by  a  swarm  nf  monthly  reviews,  and  even  these  latter,  it  is  continued,  are 
becoming  lo<>  slow  for  the  taste  of  an  age  which  likes  its  criticism,  like  its 
muffins,  to  be  brought  up  hot  and  hot." 


TOURGEE'S     ADVICE    TO    "LITERARY 
ASPIRANTS." 

JUDGE  TOURG^E,  having  been  asked  by  7 /te  Authors' 
/ouriial  to  give  some  practical  advice  to  literary  aspirants, 
says  that  before  any  such  "aspirant"  can  be  well  advised  one 
must  know  a  good  deal  about  him.  To  what  does  he  aspire? 
What  preparation  has  he  for  literary  work?  What  are  his  mental 
and  moral  attributes?  What  is  his  temper?  Can  he  endure  dis- 
appointment? Can  he  outwork  and  outwait  more  competitors 
than  he  will  find  in  any  other  calling?  Does  he  base  his  expecta- 
tions on  genius,  chance,  or  pluck?  All  these,  says  the  Judge,  and 
a  hundred  other  questions  must  be  answered  before  any  one  can 
give  a  "literary  aspirant"  advice  that  will  be  of  real  value,  for 
without  such  knowledge  one  might  as  well  ask  a  business  man 
how  to  make  money;  the  answer  would  probably  be,  "Go  and 
make  it."  But  in  literature  it  is  somewhat  different.  Nine  out 
of  every  ten  "aspirants"  must  fail  because  of  obstacles  that  can 
not  be  overcome  ;  nine  tenths  of  the  remaining  tenth  fail  because 
they  have  not  the  nerve  to  overcome  the  obstacles  they  might. 
To  all  these  the  Judge's  advice  is,  "Don't  aspire."     He  says  : 

"  If  the  young  writer  will  not  accept  this  as  final  we  must  ask. 
To  what  does  he  aspire — success  or  excellence?  The  two  are  by 
no  means  synonymous,  tho  success  must  no  doubt  imply  a  certain 
degree  of  excellence,  and  excellence  will  unquestionablj'  insure  a 
certain  amount  of  success  ;  so  that  there  must  be  some  common 
quality,  some  general  ground  which  is  essential  both  to  success 
and  excellence.  This  common  ground  is  no  doubt  that  of  ab- 
stract literary  merit,  and  literary  merit  will  be  found,  when  care- 
fuly  analyzed,  to  consist  of  honest  thought,  honestly  and  vividly 
expressed.  By  honest  thought,  of  course,  I  mean  the  aspirant's 
own  thought,  and  by  honestly  expressed  I  mean  expressed  in  his 
own  way,  as  he  thinks  it  and  as  he  feels  it.  He  must  learn  that 
originality  consists,  not  in  mere  form  of  expression,  but  in  a  cer- 
tain individuality  of  thought  itself.  One  man's  words  will  never 
exactly  express  another  man's  ideas.  He  should  study  tlie  best 
authors,  therefore,  not  to  find  a  model  or  borrow  a  style,  but  to 
note  the  sources  of  the  strength  of  each  and  find  what  he  maj' 
safely  adopt  as  harmonious  with  his  own  and  what  reject  as  in- 
consistent with  his  temper  and  method." 

Judge  Tourgee  warns  the  "aspirant"  that  one  who  has  not  been 
inside  the  literary  mill  can  hardly  realize  how  much  literary 
"aspiration,"  of  one  sort  or  another,  there  is  in  these  days  when 
men,  women,  and  children  take  to  printer's  ink  as  naturally,  if 
not  as  successfully,  as  ducks  to  water.  Yet  he  assures  the  "as- 
pirant" that  there  is  a  good  chance  for  men  or  women  of  fair  abil- 
ity to  earn  a  competence  and  win  tolerable  success  in  literature 
if  they  will  be  honest  with  themselves  and  with  their  readers; 
that  is,  writing  their  own  thoughts  in  the  best  style  they  can 
attain.     He  continues: 

"But  this  means  work,  preparation,  care.  The  trouble  with- 
most  'aspirants'  is  that  they  do  nothing  but  aspire.  They  have  a 
vague  wish  to  acquire  money  or  get  fame.  They  have  an  indefi- 
nite longing  to  be  known  as  authors.  They  would  aspire  to  be 
artists  in  the  same  sort  of  way,  but  they  know  that  people  will 
not  look  at  the  daubs  of  the  unskilled  hand  and  untrained  eye. 
They  can  not  take  the  trouble  to  become  skilled  artists — to  learn 
to  use  pencil  and  brush.  Perhaps  they  know  it  would  be  vain  ta 
attempt  to  do  so ;  but  they  can  write,  and  they  think  that  little 
more  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  become  poets  and  novelists. 
They  call  over  for  their  encouragement  the  roll  of  those  who  have 
Vjecome  famous  in  the  literary  world  at  a  stroke  and  without 
preparation  as  they  think.  I  do  not  believe  in  any  of  these  things. 
No  man  ever  paints  a  successful  pen-picture  without  as  careful 
preparation  as  it  would  require  to  put  the  same  on  canvas.  The 
literary  'aspirant'  must  do  something  more  than  aspire — he  must 
work." 

The  Judge's  parting  advice  to  the  "aspirant"  is  always  to  work 
in  a  room  with  an  open  fire — not  for  the  sake  of  the  fire,  but  in 
order  that  he  may  burn  five  sheets  for  every  one  he  sends  to  the 
printer. 
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EUGENK   FIELD. 

(By  courtesy  of  McClure's  Magazine.^ 


WAS    EUGENE    FIELD   A    POET? 

THE  sudden  death  of  Eugene  Field,  November  4,  at  his  home 
in  Chicago,  has  already  raised  the  question  above.  Mr. 
Field  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  news- 
paper verses,  which  have  been  quoted  back  and  forth  in  the  dailies 
and  weeklies,  to  be  finally  collected  by  the  author  and  enshrined 
in  book-form.     He  has  published  several  volumes  of  such  verse, 

but  the  critics  have 
persisted  in  regard- 
ing his  work  as  jour- 
nalistic and  humor- 
ous rather  than  po- 
etic. His  last  vol- 
ume was  done  in 
collaboration  with 
his  brother,  Ros- 
well,  and  is  entitled 
"  li^choes  from  the 
Sabine  Farm." 

The  main  events 
of  Mr.  Field's  life 
are  as  follows : 

He  was  born  in 
St.  Louis  in  1850. 
His  father,  a  native 
of  Vermont,  was 
Ured  Scott's  first 
attorney  in  that 
celebrated  fugitive- 
slave  case  decided 
by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1S57.  He 
studied  at  Williams  College,  Knox  College  at  Galesburg,  111.,  and 
the  State  University  of  Missouri,  between  the  years  1SO8  and  1871, 
and  after  his  graduation  joined  the  staff  of  the  St.  \m\\\<.  Journal, 
of  which  he  was  soon  made  city  editor.  He  afterward  worked  on 
various  Western  journals,  editorially,  finally  taking  a  position 
on  the  Chicago  Daily  Ne^us  (now  7//f  Record),  where  he  had 
full  liberty  to  write  what  he  pleased  in  a  column  that  became 
widely  known  under  the  heading  "  Sharps  and  Flats. "  This  place 
he  occupied  till  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  following  estimate  of  Mr.  Field  as  a  litterateur  we  take 
from  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

"Throughout  his  career  Eugene  Field  kept  his  readers  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  his  true  vocation  was  journalism  or  poetry.  The 
new  edition  of  his  'Echoes  from  the  Sabine  Farm'  comes  simul- 
taneously with  his  death,  and  reminds  us  anew  of  his  poetical 
pretensions.  But  the  question  is  still  undecided.  While  judg- 
ment is  suspended  journalism  is  strongly  tempted  to  claim  him 
as  permanently  its  own.  Certainly  the  most  characteristic  work 
by  which  he  is  known  was  done  in  that  column  of  'Sharps  and 
Flats,'  published  every  day  in  the  Chicago  Record,  which,  from 
1883  until  his  death,  afforded  him  opportunity  to  criticize  his 
friends  and  enemies,  joke  upon  everything  under  the  sun,  and 
display  his  buoyant  love  for  books,  friends,  and  good  living.  It 
has  often  been  said  of  him  that  this  daily  miscellany  of  fun  and 
sarcasm,  of  rimes  and  personalities,  was  beneath  his  genius.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  plain  that  Field  had  genius.  He  had 
exactly  the  temperament,  the  brain,  and  the  gifts  of  humor  and 
fancy  which  are  calculated  to  make  a  paragrapher  in  a  daily 
newspaper  read,  quoted,  and  even  quoted  in  high  places.  Field 
himself  must  have  known  this,  however  he  may  have  appeared  at 
times  to  agree  with  his  friends,  for  he  went  on  in  his  task,  filled 
his  column  with  airy  talk,  printed  in  it  now  and  then  a  verse  or 
two,  and  was  content  if  he  made  you  laugh  ten  times  a  week  and 
touched  your  heart  half  as  often.  By  and  by  he  gathered  the 
verses  together,  put  others  with  them,  and  made  a  book.  So 
many  of  the  songs  were  so  good,  there  was  so  much  genuine  sen- 
timent in  them,  so  much  humor,  so  much  of  the  tenderness  for 
domestic  happenings  that  in  gentle  rimes  will  leave  the  reader 
half-way  between  smiles  and  tears,  that  it  was  necessary  to  ac- 
cept the  writer  as  an  author  on  the  spot.     A  considerable  public 


accepted  the  situation  thus,  and  have  not  receded  from  the  posi- 
tion. Impartially  regarded,  Field  remains  the  unprofessional 
writer,  the  man  who  could  write  a  pretty  lullaby  for  his  child  and 
yet  never  convince  the  critic  that  he  belonged  to  literature." 


Educational  Revival  of  English. — "No  careful  observer  of  the 
signs  of  the  times  can  fail  to  see  that  there  is  a  revival  of  English 
learning  in  the  closing  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  truly 
as  there  was  a  revival  of  classical  learning  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  Nor  is  such  an  awakening  of  interest  and 
effort  confined  to  any  one  section  of  the  English  world ;  to  any 
one  class  of  English  students,  or  to  any  one  department  of  Eng- 
lish instructicm  and  research.  In  England  and  her  colonics,  and 
in  our  own  country  ;  among  older  and  younger  students;  in  the 
sphere  of  criticism,  philology,  and  literature,  the  movement  is 
manifest.  .  .  .  We  are  beginning  to  learn  that  the  study  of  our 
language  and  literature  has  a  disciplinary  side  to  it,  which  is, 
indeed,  an  important  feature  of  its  character  as  educational.  Not 
only  is  it  didactic  in  the  sense  of  imparting  needed  information, 
but  directly  stimulating  and  provocative  of  thought,  and  con- 
ducive to  general  mental  vigor.  Much  less  is  it  exclusively  or 
primarily  esthetic  in  its  nature  and  purpose,  and  he  who  ap- 
proaches and  discusses  it  on  such  a  plane  as  this  has  but  the 
faintest  conception  of  what  he  has  in  hand,  or  the  purpose  of  it. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  make  a  business  of  studying  English  ; 
not  in  any  merely  commercial  or  unduly  practical  sense,  but  in 
the  sense  of  making  it  a  real  stud)'  in  real  earnest  for  definite 
results  in  the  character,  culture,  discipline,  education,  and  prac- 
tical usefulness  of  those  who  pursue  it.  .  .  .  In  fine,  English  is 
fully  holding  its  own  in  America  in  the  modern  and  growing 
competition  of  studies,  engaging  more  brains  than  ever  before, 
pursued  on  more  sensible  methods  than  ever  before,  and  guaran- 
teed thus  to  secure  more  practital  and  permanent  results  than 
ever.  No  rising  American  scholar  need  ask  a  more  inspiring  and 
useful  mission  than  to  be  allowed  to  take  some  part  in  this  most 
important  work. " — 7.    \V.  Hunt,  in  Modern  Language  Notes. 


NOTES. 

"The  author  of  a  much-talked-of  book,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"must  have  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous  tickled  in  observing  the  new  im- 
portance attached  10  his  earlier  efforts,  which  have  before  languished  in 
appropriate  ob.scurity.  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  if  he  knows  anything  of  the  fate 
i)f  his  works  in  translation,  is  having  a  chance  to  enjoy  that  sensation.  The 
industrious  translator  and  enterprising  publisher  have  been  ransacking 
the  German  bookstalls  for  something  which  will  turn  to  profit  what  is  left 
of  the  fast-ebbing  tide  of  interest  in  'Degeneration.'  There  just  comes 
from  the  press,  heralded  as  Dr.  Nordau"s  new  book,  an  English  edition  of 
'  The  Comedy  of  Sentiment,'  a  dull,  insignificant,  badly  written  and  stupidly 
unsavory  novel,  which  was  first  published  in  Germany  about  five  years 
ago.  We  are  mildly  curious  to  see  how  many  people  will  discover  a  .sensa- 
tion in  the  Hungarian's  old  attempt  at  a  piece  of  fiction  which  could  not 
get  attention  for  its  own  sake.  The  showman  is  not  the  only  person  who 
mingles  gentle  cynicism  with  his  judgment  of  his  clients.  The  book  mar- 
ket, too,  has  its  little  jokes." 

"It  is  certain,"  says  the  New  York  Sun,  "that  there  is  a  large  measure 
of  literary  freedom  under  the  Czar;  for  as  many  as  10,242  books  were  pub- 
lished in  Russia  last  year,  and  over  32,000,000  copies  of  them  were  provided 
for  the  market.  One  tenth  of  the  books  of  the  year  were  of  a  religious  cast, 
while  nine  tenths  of  them  belonged  to  other  departments  of  literature. 
Eight  tenths  of  the  whole  output  were  in  the  Russian  language,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  in  the  other  languages  used  in  Russia,  including  Hebrew. 
The  Russian  censorate  is  very  critical  in  the  examination  of  books  dealing 
with  politics  or  ecotiomics,  all  of  which  must  be  in  conformity  with  theories 
aflfinned  by  the  ruling  authorities;  but  the  largest  latitude  is  given  to 
authors  dealing  with  scientific  or  other  subjects  that  are  unrelated  to  the 
established  laws  or  institutions  of  Russia." 

Mr.  H.all  C.^in'E  is  reported  as  saying  that  the  following  story  of  Long- 
fellow was  told  him  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  shortly  before  his  death: 
When  Longfellow  visited  England  he  was  under  the  impression  that  of  the 
two  Rossettis— Dante  and  William— Dante  was  the  painter  and  William  the 
poet.  One  day  he  called  on  Dante,  when  he  was  painting  his  picture  of 
"Dante's  Dream."  On  going  away  he  said,  "I  have  been  very  glad  to  see 
you,  Mr.  Rossetti,  and  I  could  have  wished  to  see  your  brother,  but  I  can 
not  find  the  opportunity.  Will  you  tell  him  how  much  I  admired  his  poe 
of  "  The  Blessed  Damozel"  ?  The  author  of  "  The  Blessed  Damozel '"  looktv 
Longfellow  in  the  face  and  said,  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Longfellow,  I  will  tel 
him." 


m 
ed 


OUIDA,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  Woman,  leads  a  most  retired  life 
in  the  neighborhood  of  .Vallebuia,  Italy.  "She  never  receives  now,  but  is 
occasionally  to  be  seen  walking  about  the  lanes  escorted  by  her  six  dogs, 
of  whom  she  is  passionately  fond.  More  generally,  tho,  she  prefers  to 
sit  or  walk  in  her  own  grounds.  Her  villa  is  large  and  handsome,  with  a 
magnificent  view  from  the  windows." 
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SCIENCE. 


END   OF  THE   WAR  BETWEEN   RELIGION  AND 

SCIENCE. 

\  1  THILE  some  are  siill  speaking  of  the  conflict  between  re- 
VV  ligion  and  science  as  if  the  smoke  of  battle  were  yet  ri- 
sing, there  is  at  least  one  eminent  man  of  science  who  regards  the 
fight  as  over  and  writes  of  it  as  the  historian  of  a  past  era.  In 
The  Homiletic  Review  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  professor  of  geology 
in  Harvard  and  dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  tells  the 
story  of  the  conflict  from  the  standpoint  of  the  student  of  nature, 
and  concludes  that  the  victory  is  a  divided  one.  tho  on  the  whole 
it  rests  with  the  champions  of  a  broad  and  true  Christianity. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  article,  Professor  Shaler  notes  that 
among  savage  peoples  the  beginnings  of  science  and  of  religion 
are  apt  to  arise  from  the  same  feeling,  curiosity  about  natural 
phenomena,  and  from  rude  attempts  to  explain  them.  Hence 
there  is  no  conflict  tiW  different  explanations  are  thus  evolved, 
as.  among  the  Greeks,  the  polytheistic  and  the  philosophical. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  paganism  would  have  gone  to  the  wall 
had  Athenian  civilization  survived  ;  but  it  did  not  survive,  and 
the  spread  of  Christianity  was  fatal  not  only  to  the  pagan  faith 
but  also  to  the  pagan  philosophy,  which  contained  all  the  science 
that  then  existed.  With  the  revival  of  learning  at  the  time  of  the 
Renascence  came  the  first  real  conflict.     Says  Professor  Shaler : 

"It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  revived  natural  learning  that  it 
was  to  a  certain  extent,  and  very  naturally,  associated  with  the 
curious  body  of  beliefs  commonly  known  as  the  'black  art,'  with 
witchcraft,  sorcery,  and  magic.  The  prejudices  due  to  this  asso- 
ciation, combined  with  the  fear  of  an  independent  explanation 
of  nature,  quickly  led  to  an  assault  by  the  Roman  church  upon 
the  new  faith.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  attack  of  the  church 
was  in  a  considerable  measure  warranted  by  the  moral  degrada- 
tions which  came  in  the  train  of  the  Renascence:  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  effect  of  this  movement  was  to  liberate  men, 
not  yet  completely  rid  of  the  ancient  Roman  vices,  from  the 
needed  restraint  of  canons  of  conduct  which  had  served  to  lift 
them  out  of  their  original  degradation,  and  that,  in  the  anti- 
Renascence  movement,  ttie  church  was,  from  its  point  of  view, 
acting  wisely.  The  point  of  importance  for  us  is  that  here  began 
the  first  important  conflict  between  the  Christian  religion  and 
natural  science.  As  thus  set,  the  battle  was  destined  to  continue 
down  to  our  own  century  with  little  change  in  the  objects  of  the 
contention.  On  the  side  of  the  men  of  science  it  was  claimed,  in 
effect,  that  the  interpretation  of  nature  set  forth  in  the  tenets  of 
the  church  was  unreasonable,  or  at  least  insufficient  to  account 
for  the  facts  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  defenders  of  the  faith  claimed 
that  the  scientific  view  denied  the  inspired  account  of  creation, 
deposed  intelligence  from  its  control  of  the  universe,  and  de- 
stroyed the  beliefs  on  which  alone  it  was  possible  to  found  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  individual  or  the  safety  of  the  social  order. 
The  natural  issue  of  these  contentions,  waged  as  they  were  with 
medieval  bitterness,  was  the  institution  of  an  enduring  feud  be- 
tween the  followers  of  the  two  interpretations  of  nature.  Tiie 
Roman  Church,  because  of  its  traditions  of  im])crial  power  and  its 
long-continued  control  of  the  secular  strength,  made  free  use  of 
coercive  methods  in  the  suppression  of  scientific  opinion.  The 
naturalist  HutTon,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was  com- 
pelled to  publish  a  groveling  recantation  of  the  philosophical 
views  contained  in  his  excellent  theory  of  the  earth.  The  Protes- 
tant churches,  tho  less  imperious  in  their  method,  had  their  own 
effective  ways  of  administering  discipline  to  the  men  of  the  new 
intrepretation.  Social  pressure  to  the  point  of  ostracism  was 
often  used  to  defeat  the  activities  of  those  who  were  suspected  of 
heresy  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  organization  of  the  world. 

"Whoever  approaches  the  study  of  this  great  conflict  in  the 
manner  of  the  naturalist  will  be  sure  to  feel  little  resentment 
toward  the  church  for  the  severity  with  which  it  has  dealt  with 
the  innovators.  Tf)  the  men  of  science  llie  ftiiiclion  of  the  eccle- 
siastical body  is  clearly  seen  to  be  conservative ;  its  province  is 
to  maintain  the  good  that  has  been  won,  to  rest  upon  tradition 
rather  than  to  explore  the  unknown.     What  the  church  has  done 


in  us  opposition  to  science,  so  far  as  the  spirit  of  the  action  is 
concerned,  has  been  clearly  in  its  province,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  traditions  which  are  at  the  foundation  of  its  usefulness- 
traditions  which  served  to  bring  society  through  the  trials  of 
medieval  times  and  made  it  ready  for  modern  development. 
Moreover,  looking  at  the  history  of  the  conflict  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  inquirer,  it  may  be  said  that  the  opposition  of  the 
theologians  to  scientific  methods  of  thought  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  permanently  ill  effects  on  the  development  of  those 
modes  of  exploration.  Here  and  there  individual  students  were 
silenced;  but  no  branch  of  natural  learning  can  be  cited  which 
seems  to  have  permanently  suffered  from  the  repression,  or  the 
drastic  criticism,  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  Whoever  care- 
fully notes  the  tendency  to  extravagant  conjecture  which  charac- 
terized modern  science,  in  the  centuries  of  development  before 
our  own.  will  be  likely  to  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  the 
evils  of  repression,  due  to  the  action  of  the  church,  were  in  a 
great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  compensated  by  the  greater 
care  in  exploring  the  grounds  of  their  beliefs,  the  more  ample 
verification  to  which  inquirers  were  subjected.   .   .   . 

"  I  have  spoken  of  the  confiict  between  religion  and  science  as  a 
thing  of  the  past.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  warranted  by  the 
singularly  rapid  growth  of  the  tolerant  motive,  which  is  evident 
alike  among  theologians  and  professional  naturalists  in  every 
field  of  inquiry.  Altho,  among  a  few  of  the  elders  in  these  walks 
of  life,  and  some  of  the  narrow-minded  of  the  younger  generation, 
there  may  be  found  ccIkjcs  of  the  combat,  the  war  is  clearly  over. 
It  remains  for  the  historian  to  note  the  influences  which  have 
brought  about  this  reconciliation." 

Chief  among  these  influences,  says  the  professor,  is  the  vast  en- 
largement of  our  views  of  life — we  are  broader-minded.  There 
are  also  secondary  influences,  such  as  the  lessening  of  scientific 
conceit  and  the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  as  well  as  of 
material  nature. 

"Those  [scientific  men]  who  regard  the  matter  closely  are  likely 
to  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Christian  religion,  em- 
bodying as  it  does  the  motive  of  sympathy  and  the^ moral  code 
that  relates  thereto,  is  fairly  to  be  considered  as  the  highest  prod- 
uct of  all  life.  Thus,  quite  apart  from  all  questions  of  the 
supernatural,  indeed,  we  may  say,  in  spite  of  that  claim,  the 
essentials  of  the  Christian  religion  are  attracting,  and  are  destined 
in  larger  measure  to  attract,  the  minds  of  those  investigators  who 
have  the  unbiased  habit  of  truly  scientific  men." 


THE   "FOURTH     DIMENSION"   AS    A    REFUGE 
FROM    MATERIALISM. 

SCIENTISTS,  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  materialists, 
are  offered  an  avenue  of  escape  from  their  materialism  in  the 
"fourth  dimension"  of  space.  Prof.  Arthur  E.  Bo.stwick  not  only 
holds  to  the  possibility  of  a  fourth  dimension,  but  of  a  forty- 
fourth,  and  indeed  of  an  indefinite  number,  and  attempts  to  give 
scientific  reasons  for  this  faith  {New  Science  Review,  October). 
That  we  are  bound  down  to  three-dimensional  space.  Dr.  Bost- 
wick  fully  admits,  but  he  maintains  that  this  limitation  is  purely 
mechanical,  and  he  urges  that  the  great  law  of  continuity  or  of 
the  uniformity  of  nature  would  be  broken  if  the  limitation  were 
regarded  as  inherent  in  the  nature  of  space  itself.  This  the  writer 
endeavors  to  make  clear  by  a  few  simple  geometrical  considera- 
tions, as  follows  : 

"  If  a  point  moves,  it  leaves  behind  it  a  line,  as  a  sort  of  trail ; 
the  mark  made  by  a  moving  pencil-point  on  paper  is  an  example. 
If  we  take  a  broad  pencil,  however,  and  sharpen  it  to  a  ridge, 
representing  a  line,  we  shall  have,  when  we  draw  with  it.  not  a 
line  but  a  band — a  geometrical  surface.  Likewise,  if  we  move 
through  the  air  a  surface — a  sheet  of  paper,  for  example — it 
would  leave  behind  it.  were  the  space  colored  or  marked  some- 
how, a  solid  colored  space.  Thus,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  the 
trail  has  always  one  more  dimension  than  the  thing  that  leaves  it. 
A  point  has  no  dimensions  at  all,  neither  length,  breadth,  nor 
thickness:  its  trail  has  length  alone.  A  line  has  one  dimension 
— length  ;  its  trail,  a  surface,  has  two — length  and  breadth.     The 
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trail  of  this  surface  has  three — length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 
Here,  however,  we  stop.  The  trail  of  a  solid,  as  one  may  see 
by  moving  a  box  or  a  block  of  wood  through  the  air,  has  no  more 
dimensions  than  itself — mere  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 
Why  is  this? 

"The  reason  is  simple  enough.  We  did  not  examine  the  case 
thoroughly.  The  ridged  pencil  does  not  always  mark  a  broad 
band.  If  the  ridge  is  slid  along  in  the  direction  of  its  own  length 
it  makes  only  a  line.  The  sheet  of  paper  will  not  always  describe 
a  solid  space  in  the  air.  If  it  is  slid  along  edgewise  it  will  pass 
through  a  surface  like  itself,  only  more  extended.  The  reason  is 
that  in  both  these  cases  every  point  on  the  body  follows  in  the 
trail  of  the  point  just  in  front  of  it,  while  in  the  case  first  de- 
scribed every  point  struck  out  as  it  were  for  itself  into  a  new  di- 
mension. Now  when  we  move  a  cube  about  in  the  air,  however 
we  move  it,  no  matter  what  direction  we  try,  every  point  save 
those  in  the  front  rank  will  follow  in  the  trail  of  some  other ;  it  is 
impossible  to  make  them  all  start  out  for  themselves  in  a  new 
dimension.  We  have,  in  fact,  used  up  all  the  dimensions  at  our 
disposal — length,  breadth,  and  thickness;  what  we  want  is  a 
fourth  dimension.  That  this  does  not  exist,  or  seems  not  to 
exist,  thus  appears  almost  equivalent  to  the  breaking-down  of  a 
law  of  nature.  The  law  is  true  up  to  a  certain  point,  then  it  sud- 
denly fails.     What  shall  we  say  of  this  apparent  failure? 

"Now  it  happens  that  just  such  apparent  breakages  or  stop- 
pages of  natural  law  have  frequently  been  observed,  and  they 
have  been  found  in  so  many  cases  to  be  only  apparent  that 
scientific  men  have  generally  asserted  the  broad  law  that  no  such 
real  abrupt  stoppage  is  possible.  This  broader  law  they  call  the 
law  of  continuity,  and  they  assert  that  it  is  the  great  foundation 
law  of  nature— the  law  controlling  all  other  laws.  Either  they 
must  be  wrong,  then,  or  this  absence  of  a  fourth  dimension  must 
be  only  apparent.  Indeed,  the  law  compels  us  to  say  that  there 
must  be  also  a  fifth,  a  sixth,  and  so  on  to  infinity.  We  can  not 
move  in  these  higher  dimensions — or  rather,  we  never  have  been 
able  to  do  so.  But  neither  have  we  been  able  to  reach  the  stars. 
The  physical  conditions  of  our  existence  bind  us  down  to  earth. 
In  like  manner  these  physical  conditions  confine  us  to  three 
dimensions.  This  fact  scientific  men  state  by  saying  that  our 
space  is  a  tri-dimensional  space.  But  rather  than  believe  that  the 
law  of  continuity  is  broken  they  prefer  to  think  that  it  is  a  lim- 
ited space." 

How  all  this  bears  on  the  question  of  the  reality  of  spirit  as 
opposed  to  matter,  and  how  it  offers  us  a  vision  of  something 
more  than  the  physical  environment  of  the  everyday  world,  Dr. 
Bostwick  goes  on  to  tell  us  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

"If  a  man  were  limited  to  two  dimensions  instead  of  three — if, 
for  instance,  he  lived  on  a  sheet  of  paper  as  a  picture  does — he 
would  know  of  nothing  outside  of  that  sheet.  A  race  of  men 
might  live  in  every  one  of  a  pile  of  a  million  sheets  of  paper,  and 
it  would  be  physically  impossible  that  they  should  ever  commu- 
nicate or  even  be  aware  of  the  possibility  of  each  other's  exist- 
ence, tho  the  distance  separating  any  two  would  be  less  than  the 
thousandth  of  an  inch.  So,  three-dimensional  universes  may  be 
packed  closely  together  in  four-dimensional  space,  and  we  may 
be  surrounded — almost  touched — by  myriads  of  beings  like  our- 
selves, of  whose  existence  we  are  unconscious  and  into  whose 
sphere  we  can  not  come.  The  removal  of  dimensional  conditions 
would  open  all  these  to  us.  To  one  who  believes  in  a  future 
world,  the  certainty  that  there  is  space  enough  for  universes  upon 
universes,  almost  in  touch  with  every  point  of  our  own  space,  is 
much  more  pleasing  than  the  relegation  of  all  departed  spirits  to 
a  planet  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles  distant. 

"In  fact,  upon  any  one  who  reflects  much  on  the  subject,  the 
conclusion  must  force  itself  with  almost  irresistible  cogency  that 
here  must  be  the  refuge  from  the  materialism  that  is  seeking  to 
hem  us  in  on  every  side.  The  materialistic  arguments  are  sound 
so  far  as  they  go;  in  their  own  sphere  they  are  convincing;  yet 
they  reckon  entirely  within  the  sphere  of  our  own  tri-dimensional 
universe.  That  there  must  be  more  than  this  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  great  foundation-law  of 
that  universe.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  point  out  in  exactly 
what  way  this  may  be  applied  to  explain  the  observed  facts  re- 
garding spirit  as  opposed  to  matter;  it  is  enough  to  show  that 
here  is  a  field  so  wide  that  its  prospect  almost  takes  one's  breath 
away.      So   far   as  appears  now   it   offers  a    complete    escape, 


indeed  the  only  escape,  from  materialism  as  opposed  to  all  that 
is  higher,  from  realism  as  oppoed  to  idealism,  from  unbelief  as 
opposed  to  spiritual  religion.  That  it  has  not  been  appreciated 
as  such,  and  that  it  has  been  relegated  on  the  one  hand  to  stu- 
dents of  pure  mathematics  and  on  the  other  to  idle  speculators 
and  visionaries,  is  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  of  our  times. 
It  shows  that  most  of  us  are  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  that  we  do 
not  care  to  escape  from  the  mire. " 

That  the  average  man  finds  some  difficulty  in  accepting  all  this 
— an  illustration,  the  author  probably  would  say,  of  the  final  as- 
sertion of  the  last  paragraph — is  shown  by  the  comments  made 
upon  it  by  the  New  York  World  in  an  editorial  headed  "Some 
Absurdities  of  Science."  After  quoting  from  the  article,  in  a 
somewhat  misleading  manner,  a  list  of  the  wondeVful  results  that 
would  follow  were  space  of  higher  dimensions  open  to  us,  it  con- 
signs the  author  and  his  fellow  students  of  mathematics  to  Bedlam 
as  follows : 

"Men  have  been  sent  to  lunatic  asylums  for  less  than  this,  yet 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  these  inconceivable  absurdities  are 
put  forward  as  deductions  from  mathematics — supposably  the 
only  science  in  which  absolute  certainty  is  possible.  'The  fourth 
dimension'  is  gravely  discussed  by  mathematicians,  and  one  of 
the  current  scientific  'libraries'  has  a  treatise  on  it  written  by  a 
senior  wrangler  of  Cambridge. 

"Such  conclusions  are  not  put  forward  hurriedly.  They  are 
the  result  of  profound  study  and  the  most  intense  application  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  capable.  Being  so,  they  show  the 
great  danger  there  is  in  allowing  the  mind  to  become  completely 
specialized.  The  man  who  studies  a  single  subject  until  he  loses 
sight  of  everything  else  is  always  in  danger  of  parting  with  his 
judgment.  When  he  does  that,  when  he  is  entirely  wrapped  up 
in  his  single  idea,  he  almost  inevitably  develops  what  unspecial- 
ized  people  call  'crankiness. '" 


VIVISECTION    IN    THE  SCHOOLROOM. 

PROBABLY  no  scientific  question  has  been  discussed  with 
more  heat  than  that  of  vivisection.  A  new  phase  of  the 
question,  however,  now  claims  attention.  Dr.  Albert  Leffing- 
well,  understanding  that  cats,  dogs,  frogs,  etc.,  are  now  some- 
times vivisected  by  school-teachers  before  their  classes,  has  ad- 
dressed a  circular  to  large  numbers  of  teachers,  clergymen,  men 
of  letters,  and  physicians,  asking  their  opinions  of  such  a  course. 
The  answers,  some  of  which  we  quote  below,  from  Our  Animal 
Friends  (November),  were  very  various.  Nearly  all  those  that 
understood  the  questions  properly  seem  to  have  condemned  the 
practise,  tho  many,  interpreting  them  to  refer  to  vivisection,  as 
a  laboratory  method  of  research,  naturally  defended  the  latter 
earnestly.  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  writes  as  follows  in  his  answer  : 

"  I  am  glad  to  learn  of  some  movement  against  a  practise  too 
widely  extended,  of  dissecting  animals  before  the  children  in  the 
elementary  schools.  I  think  it  well-nigh  useless  as  far  as  teaching 
children  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  concerned,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  injurious  to  their  moral  and  esthetic  feelings  (espe- 
cially the  latter),  even  when  there  is  no  cruelty  involved.  .  .  . 
For  elementary  schools  the  practise  is  strongly  objectionable." 

Prof.  Edmund  J.  James,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
answers  as  follows  : 

"I  regard  such  experiments  as  barbarous  and  calculated  to  do 
far  more  harm,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  than  they  can 
possibly  do  good.  Any  dissection  of  live  animals  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  instruction  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  inhuman,  but 
highly  unpedagogical." 

The  clergymen  and  literary  men  interrogated  seem  to  be  more 
generally  opposed  than  the  men  of  science,  as  might  have  been 
expected.  W.  D.  Howells  thinks  that  "the  whole  notion  of  such 
instruction  is  detestable;"  Dr.  Georg  Ebers,  the  German  Egypt- 
ologist and  novelist,  says  that  children  so  instructed  "will,  when 
grown   up  and  having  charge  of  the  fate  of  human  beings,  be 
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tyrannical  and  cruel ;"  Cardinal  Gibbons,  more  moderate,  is 
"inclined  to  think  such  experiments  .  .  .  tend  to  blunt  the  natu- 
ral sensibilities  of  children  assisting  thereat ;  Dr.  Dix,  of  Trinity 
Church,  fails  "to  see  any  justification  for  it ;"  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
believes  that  the  practise  "must  do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than 
it  can  possibly  do  good."  Even  many  medical  men,  when  they 
consider  the  question  apart  from  that  of  scientific  vivisection,  are 
to  be  found  among  the  ranks  of  the  opponents.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  thoroughgoing  exception,  and  he  is  a  man  who  is  not 
afraid  of  saying  what  he  thinks.  It  is  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton.  the 
eminent  anthropologist  and  ex-president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Dr.  Brinton 's  opinion 
is  so  bold  and  striking  that  it  deserves  quotation  at  some  length. 
Says  he  : 

"I  believe  that  physiology  can  be  taught  in  no  other  way  so 
successfully  as  by  demonstration  on  the  living  subject;  .and  as 
you  and  I  learned  it  as  physicians  in  that  way,  I  think  that  we  can 
both  answer  that  our  'natural  sensibilities'  were  not  blunted.  I 
certainly  think  that  children  and  every  one  ought  to  be  familiar- 
ized with  the  sight  of  blood,  the  pangs  of  disease,  and  the  solemn 
event  of  dying.  Death  and  pain  should  not  be  concealed  ;  they 
are  the  greatest  of  all  educators,  for  they  alone  teach  us  the  value 
of  life  in  its  highest  measure.  The  whole  tone  of  your  circular 
is,  in  my  opinion  (which  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  ask) , 
contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  education." 

On  this  L>«r  >/;/////(?/ y>/(V/rt'.\- comments  as  follows  in  its  con- 
cluding paragraph  : 

"We  shall  not  discuss  these  propositions.  Dr.  Brinton  is  of  the 
opinion  that  his 'natural  sensibilities'  have  not  been  blunted  by 
his  experience  in  'demonstration  on  the  living  subject.'  We 
doubt  whether  anybody  ehse  will  agree  with  him  ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  he  had  any  natural  sensibilities  to  begin  with.  We  should 
hesitate  a  good  while  before  we  should  be  ready  to  adopt  Dr. 
Brinton's  methods  of'cultivating  humane  sentiments  by  the  prac- 
tise of  killmg  and  torturing  in  the  presence  of  children  in  our 
public  schools. " 


AN    AMPHIBIOUS    BOAT. 

WE  alluded  some  time  ago  to  the  novel  Danish  boat  that 
propels  itself  both  on  land  and  in  water.  We  are  now 
enabled  to  present  to  our  readers  a  detailed  description,  with 
illustrations,  from  La  JWitnre  (Paris,  October  kj).  The  article, 
which  is  by  M.  Hansen-Blangsted,  runs  as  follows; 

"In  the  northern  and  most  beautiful  jjart  of  the  island  of  Zea- 
land may  be  seen  in  practical  use  an  amphibious  boat,  in  which 
passengers  cross  the  lakes  of  Lyngby,  Fur.  and  Farum,  as  well 
as  the  isthmuses  that  separate  them.  This  new  kind  of  boat  is 
the  invention  of  M.  C.  J.  Magnell,  a  Swedish  engineer,  and  was 
built  at  the  expense  of  a  c()nii)any  which,  in  view  of  its  success, 
has  decided  to  build  other  similar  boats. 

"This  amphibious  boat,  which  bears  the  name  of  STaneit,  that 
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Fig.  I.— The  amphibious  boat  Su'tin  leaving  llu:  waif  r  lui  Hit-  hiiul. 

is  to  .say,  the  S'nuin,  is  45  feet  long  by  10  broad  (Fig.  i).  Its 
engine  is  of  27  horse-power.  It  carries  70  persons  and  cost  nearly 
12,000  crowns,  or  about  17,000  francs  [$3,400]. 

"Near  Fiskeboek,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  localities  of  Den- 
mark, the  Ijoat  crosses  the  isthmus  that  separates  Lakes  l-'ur  and 


Farum,  1,000  Danish  feet,  or  315  meters,  wide.  On  each  side  of 
the  land  rows  of  piles  form  an  artificial  passage-way  in  which  is  a 
railroad  track  that  runs  down  into  the  lakes,  under  water. 

"When  the  Swan   is  ready  to  cross  the  isthmus  an  iron  bar 
furnished  with  cogs  is  pressed  down.       These  cogs  engage  with 
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The  Sivan  traveling'  on  wheels  over  a  lai.iia'i  ti  icR. 


the  arbor  of  the  screw  and  immediately  cause  to  turn  four  wheels 
placed  two  near  the  bow  and  two  near  the  stern.  These  wheels, 
which  are  placed  horizo-ntally  with  reference  co  the  keel,  then 
touch  the  rails  ;  the  engine  that  turns  the  .screw  turns  the  wheels 
also  and  forces  the  beat  to  ascend  or  descend  the  track  between 
tile  lakes  by  a  grade  of  about  25  millimeters  to  the  meter  [one  in 
forty]. 

"The  bottom  of  the  bv)at  between  the  wheels  is  quite  flat,  so 
tiiat  the  vessel  needs  to  be  raised  only  a  few  feet  above  the  rails. 
The  wheels  are  very  large,  and  flanged  like  those  of  railway 
trains.  They  aie  mounted  on  water-tight  axles,  so  that  the 
water  can  not  enter  the  boat.  When  the  boat  enters  on  terra 
firma  the  screw  emerges,  striking  the  surface  of  the  water 
lightly  at  the  end,  like  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  finally  working 
in  open  air  (see  Fig.  2),  which  produces  a  singular  effect  on  per- 
sons who  observe  the  passage.  When  ife  has  descended  on  the 
other  side,  the  Sivan  settles  little  by  little  in  the  water  and  the 
screw  begins  to  be  of  use  again,  while  with'a  movement  of  the 
iron  bar  the  cogs  are  disengaged  and  the  wheels  again  become 
immovable  till  the  next  crossing.  The  experiments  with  the 
Sivan  have  naturally  created  something  of  a  sensation  among  the 
inhabitants." — Translated  J  or  The  Liter.\kv  Digest. 


WHY    UNCLE   SAM    IS   THIN  AND  DYSPEPTIC. 

UNCLE  SAM,"  "Brother  Jonathan,"  and  other  supposed 
types  of  the  average  American  are  always  represented  as 
thin  and  gaunt,  while  "John  Bull,"  the  corresponding  personifi- 
cation of  the  British  nation,  appears  as  a  fat  and  hearty  old  man. 
This  fact  reflects  the  popular  impression  that  Americans  as  con- 
trasted with  their  English  relatives  are  thin  and  dyspeptic.  This 
has  been  accounted  for  by  laying  it  to  our  climate,  to  a  national 
j)roneness  to  worry,  or  to  our  haste  to  get  rich.  Modern  Medi- 
cine (September)  tells  ns  editorially  that  it  is  largely  because  we 
do  not  chew  our  food.  We  quote  so  much  of  an  editorial  on  "  Fat 
and  Blood"  as  treats  of  this  particular  phase  of  the  subject : 

"The  cadaverous  appearance  of  the  typical  American,  as  com- 
pared witli  his  British  cousin,  is  an  indication  of  a  national  defi- 
ciency in  fat  and  blood,  the  tissues  which  sufTer  first  and  most 
from  indigestion.  The  almost  universal  prevalence  of  indiges- 
ti(m  among  Americans  is  indicated  by  the  enormous  quantities  of 
pepsin,  peptones,  peptonoids,  malt  extracts,  and  various  diges- 
tants  and  predigested  food  elements  which  are  annually  consumed 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

"A  well-known  Chicago  packer,  some  time  ago,  made  up  three 
hundred  barrels  of  pepsin  in  a  single  batch,  but  even  this  pro- 
digious amount  would  go  but  a  little  ways  toward  sujiplying  the 
demand  for  assistance  made  by  the  enfeebled  American  stomach. 
What  the  stomach  needs,  however,  is  not  pepsin,  peptone,  pan- 
creatic prei>arations,  etc.,  but  the  ability  to  make  more  jiepsin 
and  more  hydrochloric  acid.  The  stomach  needs  peptogens 
rather  than  ])eptones.  peptonoids,  or  pepsin.  Nature  has  so 
arranged  the  order  of  the  digestive  processes  that  each  digestive 
act  prepares  the  way  for  and  facilitates  the  next  succeeding  act : 
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thus  mastication,  by  the  comminution  of  the  food,  facilitates  the 
action  of  all  the  organs  and  fluids  which  deal  with  the  food  after 
it  leaves  the  mouth,  as  well  as  that  of  the  saliva  which  is  mingled 
with  the  food  in  the  mought.  The  saliva  acting  upon  the  starch 
of  the  food  in  the  mouth  and  for  some  time  after  the  food  enters 
the  stomach,  in  case  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  saliva  has  been 
mingled  with  the  food  by  proper  mastication,  converts  the  starch 
into  dextrin  and  maltose. 

"In  the  careful  study  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  indigestion 
the  writer  has  observed  that  the  imperfect  digestion  of  starch  in 
the  stomach  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  all  the  morbid  condi- 
tions present." 

That  this  is  largely  due  to  deficient  mastication  is  shown  by  the 
results  of  an  experiment  described  in  the  editorial.  Two  test 
meals  were  taken  by  the  same  person,  first  with  thorough  masti- 
cation, and  second  without  mastication.  The  moral  is  evident. 
If  we  are  to  be  fat,  we  must  assimilate  our  food,  and  if  deliberate 
chewing  is  a  necessary  condition  to  this,  it  follows  that  we  must 
take  down  our  signs  "Quick  Lunch,"  and  "Five  Minutes  for  Re- 
freshments," or  continue  to  represent  Uncle  Sam  as  a  sufferer 
from  chronic  indigestion. 


SIZE  OF  THE    SOLAR    SYSTEM. 

THE  first  scientific  attempt  to  determine  the  sun's  distance, 
according  to  J.  E.  Gore  {Knowledge,  October),  was  that 
of  the  Greek  Aristarchus,  who  by  calculating  the  angles  and  sides 
of  the  right-angled  triangle  formed  by  earth,  sun,  and  moon, 
found,  as  he  thought,  that  the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth  is 
just  nineteen  times  the  moon's — a  ridiculously  small  result,  since, 
as  we  now  know,  the  ratio  of  their  distances  is  no  less  than  38S  to 
I.  The  most  recent  results  tend  to  show  that  the  sun's  distance 
is  92,790,000  miles.     Mr.  Gore  then  gives  the  following  figures  : 

"Multiplying  this  number  by  the  figures  given  above,  we  find 
that  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  are  as  follows, 
in  round  numbers:  Mercury  35,909,000  miles,  Venus  67,087,000, 
Mars  141,384,000,  the  minor  planets  193,000,000  to  395,470,000 
miles,  Jupiter  482,786,000,  Saturn  885,105,000,  Uranus  1,779,990, - 
000,  and  Neptune  2,788.800,000.  This  makes  the  diameter  of  the 
solar  system,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  about  5,578  millions  of 
miles.  Across  this  vast  space  light  traveling  at  the  rate  of  186,300 
miles  per  second  would  take  eight  hours  nineteen  minutes  to  pass. 

"But  vast  as  this  diameter  really  is,  compared  with  the  size  of 
our  earth,  or  even  with  the  distance  of  the  moon,  it  is  very  small 
indeed  when  compared  with  the  distance  of  even  the  nearest  fixed 
star,  from  which  light  takes  over  four  years  to  reach  us.  The 
most  reliable  measures  of  the  distance  of  Alpha  Centauri,  the 
nearest  of  the  fixed  stars,  places  it  at  275,000  times  the  sun's  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  or  ahout9,  i5otimes  the  distance  of  Neptune 
from  the  sun.  If  we  reiiresent  the  diameter  of  Neptune's  orbit 
by  a  circle  of  two  inches  in  diameter.  Alpha  Centauri  would  lie 
at  a  distance  of  762  feet,  or  254  yards,  from  the  center  of  the 
small  circle.  If  we  make  tlie'circle  representing  Neptune's  orbit 
two  feet  in  diameter,  then  Alpha  Centauri  would  l)e  distant  from 
the  center  of  this  circle  9,150  feet,  or  about  i^  miles.  As  the 
volumes  of  spheres  vary  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters,  we  have 
the  volume  of  the  sphere  which  extends  to  Alpha  Centauri  766,000 
million  times  the  volume  of  the  sphere  containing  the  whole  solar 
system  to  the  orbit  of  Neptune.  If  we  represent  the  sphere  con- 
taining the  solar  system  by  a  grain  of  shot  one  twentieth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  the  sphere  which  extends  to  Alpha  Centauri 
would  be  represented  by  a  globe  38  feet  in  diameter. 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen  what  a  relatively  small  portion  of  space 
the  solar  system  occupies  compared  with  the  sphere  which  extends 
to  even  the  nearest  fixed  star.  But  this  latter  sphere,  vast  as 
this  is,  is  again  relatively  small  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
•sphere  which  contains  the  great  majority  of  the  visible  stars. 
Alpha  Centauri  is  an  exceptionally  near  star.  Most  of  the  stars 
are  at  least  ten  times  as  far  away,  and  probably  many  a  hundred 
times  further  off.  A  sphere  with  a  radius  100  times  greater  than 
the  distance  of  Alpha  Centauri  would  have  a  million  times  the 
volume,  and  therefore  766,000  bi/lioji  times  the  volume  of  the 
sphere  which  contains  the  whole  solar  system  !  From  these  facts 
it  will  be  seen  that  enormously  large  as  the  solar  system  absolutely 
is,  compared  with  the  size  of  our  own  earth,  it  is,  compared  with 
the  size  of  the  visible  universe,  merely  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean." 


A  New  Form  of  Propeller.— A  newly  invented  propeller  for 
steamships,  working  on  a  novel  principle— that  of  direct  back- 
ward thrust— is  thus  described  in  Der  Stein  der  Wet'sen  (Vienna, 
October  15),  from  which  we  also  take  an  illustration  of  its  ar- 
rangement:"  A  nov- 
elty in  the  constrtic- 
tion  of  propellers  has 
been  invented  by  a 
Spanish  captain  — 
Lorenzo  Julia  y 
Puig,  of  Barcelona 
— in  which  the  pro- 
peller takes  the  form 
of  a  hollow  cylinder, 
as  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  cut. 
The  cylinder  works 
in  a  sheath  through 
openings  in  the 
stern,  having  the 
same  diameters  as 
the  propeller.  .  .  . 
Oppositeeach  sheath 
of  the  propellers  is 
a  steam  -  cylinder, 
whose  piston  is  connected  with  the  propeller,  and  by  the  move- 
ment imparted  to  it  by  the  steam,  pushes  and  pulls  the  propeller 
directly  to  and  fro.  In  the  cut,  the  machinery  is  exposed  to  view 
by  the  removal  of  part  of  the  vessel's  sheathing.  The  construc- 
tion of  Puig's  propeller  is  such  that  all  violent  vibration  is  avoided 
and  an  easy  motion  is  attained,  by  reducing  the  friction  of  all 
moving  parts  to  a  minimum." — 7 ranslated  Joj-  The  Litkrarv 
Digest. 


PUIG'S  PROPELLER. 


The  Deadly  School-Slate. — A  possible  danger  that  lurks  in 
the  slate  used  by  children  at  school  is  thus  pointed  out  by  The 
National  Board  oj  Health  Magazine :  "The  common  practise 
which  prevails  in  schools  is  to  hand  the  slates  to  the  children 
without  any  attempt  being  made  to  insure  that  each  child  shall 
have  the  same  slate  time  after  time.  The  result  is  inevitable. 
The  first  thing  that  the  child  does  is  to  clean  the  slate  by  means 
of  the  finger  wetted  with  saliva.  In  this  process,  of  course,  the 
finger  travels  many  times  from  mouth  to  slate,  and  vice  versa, 
and  thus  conveys  to  the  mouth  any  material  which  may  happen 
to  be  upon  the  slate.  Thus,  if  a  child  happened  to  be  suffering 
from  tuberculosis,  the  tubercle  bacilli  might  be  readily  conveyed 
to  the  mouth  of  another  healthy  pupil,  and  the  same  contingency 
would  be  likely  to  happen,  perhaps,  in  all  probability,  with 
greater  effect,  if  the  disease  were  to  be  diphtheria."  A  very  sim- 
ple remedy,  the  writer  adds,  is  to  provide  a  sponge  with  every 
slate. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"The  example  furnished  by  nature  in  the  production  of  marble  from 
chalk  by  water— the  latter  percolating  gradually  and  steadily  through  the 
chalky  deposits,  dissolving  the  chalk  particle  by  particle,  and  crystallizing 
it,  mountain  pressure  effecting  its  characteristic  solidity— it  is  now  found 
may  be  the  basis  of  accomplishing  similar  results  by  a  resort  to  chemical 
processes,"  says  The  Decorator  s  Gazette.  "  Slices  of  chalk  are  for  this  pur- 
pose dipped  into  a  color-bath,  staining  them  with  tints  that  will  imitate  any 
kind  of  marble  known,  the  same  mineral  stains  answering  this  end  as  are 
employed  in  nature.  For  instance,  to  produce  the  appearance  of  the  well- 
known  and  popular  verde  antique  an  oxid  of  copper  application  is  resorted 
to,  and  in  a  similar  manner  green,  pink,  black,  and  other  colorings  are  ob- 
tained. The  slices  after  this  are  placed  in  another  bath,  where  they  are 
hardened  and  crystallized,  coming  out,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  real 
marble.'' 

A  PROCESS  has  been  patented  in  Germany  for  making  a  substitute  for 
the  natural  skin  for  use  on  wounds.  The  muscular  coating  of  the  intestines 
of  animals  is  divested  of  mucous  membrane,  and  then  treated  in  a  pepsin 
solution  until  the  muscular  fibers  are  half  digested.  After  a  second  treat- 
ment with  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  a  tissue  is  produced  which  can  take  the 
place  of  the  natural  skin,  and  which,  when  laid  on  the  wound,  is  entirely 
absorbed  during  the  healing  process. 

"It  is  a  common  idea,"  says  A.  J.  Webster,  in  Cassier''s  Magazine^  "that 
because  coal  is  heavy  and  dusty,  coal-machinery  is  rough  and  coarse;  but 
this  is  a  wholly  mistaken  belief.  No  Waltham  watch  or  compound  locomo- 
tive is  more  carefully  designed,  the  details  more  thoroughly  studied,  or  the 
materials  more  carefully  selected  and  put  into  shape  than  are  the  working- 
parts  of  the  coal-handling  appliances  turned  out  by  the  high-class  makers 
of  to-day." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


DATE     OF     THE     CRUCIFIXION. 

WHKN  did  Jesus  Christ  perish  on  the  cross?  The  Christian 
world,  so  far  as  it  agrees  to  celebrate  any  day  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event,  keeps  Good  Friday ;  but  that  day  de- 
pends upon  Easter,  which  is  a  movable  feast  and  not  an  anni- 
versary. Those  who  are  curious  in  matters  of  New  Testament 
chronology  will  be  interested  in  a  brief  article  on  the  subject  in 
Cosmos  (Paris,  October  19) ,  which  we  translate  below  : 

"Our  Savior  having  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  and  the  Christian  era  having  begun  at  Ilis 
birth,  one  would  logically  conclude  that  He  died  in  the  year  33  of 
the  common  era. 

"But  this  date  can  not  stand  to-day,  when  questions  of  chronol- 
ogy are  much  more  studied  than  they  were  when  Denys  the  Little 
published  his  calculation  of  the  era.  The  starting-point  of  the 
present  era  is  five  or  six  years  later  than  the  Savior's  birth,  from 
which  it  follows  that  if  lie  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years, 
as  tradition  asserts,  Mis  death  took  place  in  the  year  29  of  our 
era.  This  last  date  is  in  accord  with  the  affirmation  of  Tertullian 
that  the  crucifixion  took  place  under  the  two  consuls  Geminus, 
whose  consulate  fell  on  the  year  29  according  to^  our  method  of 
reckoning. 

"It  is  then  admitted  that  this  event,  which  changed  the  whole 
history  of  the  world,  took  place  in  the  year  29  of  our  era;  but 
what  was  its  exact  date? 

"The  old  theologians  are  full  of  coincidences,  of  which  they 
have  found  the  elements  in  the  Fathers  of  the  church  and  the 
ecclesiastical  writers.  Jacques  Tirin,  in  the  prologues  of  his  com- 
mentaries, examining  the  question  of  our  Savior's  death,  says 
that  it  took  place  on  March  23,  and  that  March  23  was  the  day 
when  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  in  the  terrestrial  Paradise, 
committed  their  first  sin,  and  were  expelled  from  that  place  of 
delights. 

"The  reparation,  then,  effaced  the  fault,  chronologically.  We 
give  special  attention  here  below  to  these  coincidences,  for  the 
day  belongs  to  man  alone;  for  God,  in  whose  sight  a  thousand 
years  are  but  as  yesterday,  these  calculations  have  little  value. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  not  on  probabilities  but  on  calculation 
that  we  must  base  any  endeavor  to  obtain  the  exact  date  of  the 
Savior's  death. 

"Father  Carlo  Melzi,  a  Barnabite,  has  devoted  himself  to  this 
ungrateful  problem  in  chronology  and  treats  of  it  in  the  recent 
proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  the  ytiovi  Lincei.  We  shall  sim- 
ply report  his  conclusions,  for  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  author 
in  the  long  discussions  on  which  they  are  based. 

"He  holds  that  the  original  Good  Friday  was  the  iSth  of  March 
in  the  year  a.d.  29,  or  the  14th  of  Nisan  of  the  year  3789  [in  the 
Hebrew  calendar]  and  that  Easter  coincided  with  the  vernal 
equinox. 

"Nevertheless,  we  must  add,  the  author's  solution  is  not  com- 
pletely satisfactorj' ;  he  admits  as  much  himself.  The  best  ac- 
credited tradition  speaks  of  March  23  ;  it  is  to  recall  this  date  that 
the  grand  jubilee  of  Our  Lady  at  Puy-en-Velay  was  instituted. 
He  avows  that  March  23  of  this  year  satisfies  the  same  conditions 
as  March  18,  but  he  believes  that  there  was  a  transposition  of 
days,  the  Jews  having,  for  this  year,  adopted  the  Roman  cciuinox, 
or  that  tradition  has  falsified  the  day  of  the  Savior's  death  to 
make  it  coincide  with  the  Roman  rather  than  with  the  Hebrew 
equinox.  Tliese  reasons  may  be  satisfactory,  but  it  is  probable 
that  whatever  the  eiTorts  of  the  chronologists  may  be,  we  shall 
never  reach  aclear  and  precise  solution  of  this  historical  problem. 
However,  the  limits  are  now  fixed  within  such  narrow  boundaries 
that  we  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

"It  matters  little  to  know  at  what  date  our  Savior  died  ;  what 
is  of  importance  is  to  know  that  He  died  for  us,  and  still  more  to 
merit  by  a  holy  life  the  fruits  of  His  passion."—  'I ranslatedjor 
TiiF,  LrrKKARV  Dicest. 


A  rnvisiON  is  imminent  in  the  Youni?  People's  Baptist  Union,  which  is  now 
a  nutional  body.  At  its  hist  meeting  the  tieorjjin  Haptist  State  Convention 
rccomnifniled  the  formation  of  a  State  organization  of  pounvf  yeople,  and 
this  recommendation  has  since  been  practically  adopted  in  a  meetint;  hcM 
at  Macon,  (ia.  At  the  same  meetinii,  n  resolution  was  passed  looking  to  the 
formatif)n  of  a  union  embracinK  all  the  States  of  the  .South. 


HIGHER  CRITICISM   AND    THE   PENTATEUCH. 

A  NUMBER  of  notable  contributions  have  recently  been 
made  to  the  discussion  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  leading  points  of  one  of  these,  the  article  by 
Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce  in  The  Contemporary  Review,  were  given  in 
TiiK  LiTKRARV  Digest  of  October  26.  Professor  Sayce  maintains, 
it  will  be  remembered,  that  recent  investigations  tend  rather  to 
confirm  than  to  refute  the  traditional  view  of  this  subject.  The 
same  position  is  strongly  upheld  in  a  work  just  out  by  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Green  of  Princeton,  on  "The  Higher  Criticism  of  the 
Pentateuch.  "     Among  other  things  Professor  Green  says  : 

"The  higher  criticism  has  of  late  been  so  associated  with  ex- 
travagant theorizing,  and  with  insidious  attacks  upon  the  genuine- 
ness and  credibility  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  that  the  very  term 
has  become  an  offense  to  serious  minds.  It  has  come  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  infidelity,  and  in  its 
•very  nature  hostile  to  revealed  truth.  And  it  must  be  confessed 
that  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  unfriendly  to  supernatural 
religion  it  has  proved  a  potent  weapon  in  the  interest  of  unbelief. 
Nor  has  the  use  made  of  it  by  those  who  while  claiming  to  be 
evangelical  critics  accept  and  defend  the  revolutionary  conclu- 
sions of  the  anti-supernaturalists  tended  to  remove  the  discredit 
into  which  it  has  fallen.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  higher  crit- 
icism in  its  genuine  sense,  however,  but  of  its  perversion." 

Still  another  article  on  the  same  general  subject  appears  in  The 
Presbyterian  and  Re/orined  Review,  by  Prof.  Howard  Osgood 
of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  In  this  paper  Dr.  Osgood 
makes  answer  to  an  article  by  Dr.  Henry  Preserved  Smith  on 
"What  has  the  Higher  Criticism  Proved?"  Of  the  nine  points  in 
reference  to  the  origin  and  authorship  of  the  Bible,  which  Dr. 
Smith  presents  in  this  article,  Dr.  Osgood  here  maintains  in 
regard  to  eight  of  them  that  they  "have  been  claimed  as  discov- 
eries, proved  by  the  same  arguments  for  over  two  hundred  years," 
and  quotes  from  Spinoza,  Voltaire,  Thomas  Paine,  Reimarus, 
Bolingbroke,  and  other  well-known  rejectors  of  the  Bible,  to 
show  that  they  were  in  perfect  accord  on  these  points  with  men 
in  these  modern  days  who  have  chosen  to  pose  as  "higher  critics." 

A  question  related  to  this  controversy  over  the  Pentateuch  has 
been  discussed  recently  in  the  New  York  Sun  and  I  he  American 
Israelite.  The  particular  point  here  is  whether  the  Egyptians 
possessed  an  ancient  literature  at  the  time  when  Moses  was  found 
among  the  bulrushes.  The  Sun  having  asserted  that  there  was 
such  an  ancient  literature.  Editor  Wise  of  The  Israelite  made 
reply  as  follows ; 

"Where  is  it,  that  ancient  literature?  Where  is  the  book, 
scroll,  or  literary  monument  of  primeval  humanity  older  than 
Moses?  The  Egyptologists  have  not  discovered  it,  and  we  can 
not  go  behind  their  returns.  We  maintain  only  that  the  Moses 
book  is  older  than  any  other  book.  " 

To  this  The  ..S'//// replies  : 

"  We  are  led  to  believe,  after  reading  The  American  Israelite 
for  a  long  time,  that  Rabbi  Wise  has  a  fair  amount  of  respect  for 
the  Oriental  schcjlarship  of  Prof.  Max  Miiller.  In  the  October 
number  of  The  .\ineteenth  Century,  Professor  Miiller  has  an 
essay  iqion  the  age  of  certain  sacred  books,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  anticiuity  of  the  Vedic  literature  of  India.  He  quotes  Mr. 
Tilak  as  putting  the  time  of  the  origin  of  that  literature  as  far 
back  as  6000  H.c,  and  Professor  Jacobi  as  putting  it  at  a  later 
period,  and  .says  that  Iho  he  himself  puts  it  at  a  yet  later  time,  it 
is,  in  any  event,  far  earlier  than  the  times  of  the  Pentateuch  of 
Moses.  'Let  the  Hrahmans,'  he  remarks,  'have  the  full  credit  of 
possessing  the  oldest,  the  most  remote,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
most  obscure  and  the  most  difticult  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
world. '  He  then  resorts  to  questioning  •  '  Are  there  not  the  higher 
critics  who  tell  us  that  2000  ii.c,  and  even  4000  is. c,  is  quite  a 
modern  date  compared  with  the  dates  of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian 
monuments?  And  are  there  not  still  higher  critics,  who  assure 
us  that  even  that  ancient  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  civilization, 
as  represented  in  hieroglyphic  and  cuneiform  writings,  must  be 
looked  upoti  as  quite  modern,  and  as  the  last  outcotue  only  of  a 
much  earlier  and  far  more  jirimitive  civilization  or  non-civiliza- 
tion?'" 
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A   VOICE    FOR    RELIGIOUS   UNITY. 

APROPOS  of  an  article  by  the  Abbe  Victor  Charbonnel 
{Revue  de  Paris)  on  "A  Universal  Congress  of  Religions 
in  1900,"  M.  FranQois  Coppee  writes  in  Le  Journal,  lending  his 
eloquence  in  support  of  the  project.     After  stating  the  purpose  of 

such  a  congress,  he 
points  out  the  differ- 
ence between  it  and 
an  ordinary  church 
council.     He  says ; 

"No  question  of 
theology  would  be 
agitated.  We  have 
odious  recollections 
of  those  tumultuous 
discussions  in  which 
priests  and  monks 
bombarded  each 
other  with  texts  and 
insults,  exchang- 
ed anathemas,  and 
finally  separated, 
more  inflamed  than 
ever  with  the  rage 
for  persecution.  But 
the  fires  that  burned 
Huss  are  extinct, 
and  the  daggers  of 
St.  Bartholomew  are 
rusty.  At  the  Con- 
gress   of    Religions 

FRANCOIS  COPPEE.  '^^  .,,  '^    ,   . 

'  no  one  will  open  his 

mouth  about  the  Immaculate  Conception  or  the  Real  Presence, 
but,  as  at  Chicago,  there  will  be  a  simple  and  honest  search  after 
a  common  ground  of  religious  peace  and  conciliation  of  souls. 

"That  which  happened  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  a 
good  example  for  us.  There  not  only  did  ministers  of  various 
Christian  and  even  pagan  faiths  meet  without  throwing  their 
Bibles  at  each  other's  heads,  but,  while  reserving  their  Credo, 
they  bent  before  a  common  ideal,  before  a  universal  and  supreme 
religion — that  in  which  all  men,  at  last  fraternal,  recognize  a 
single  God  and  a  single  Father.  Believing — with  the  immense 
majority — that  God  exists,  that  faith  is  natural  to  man,  that  it  is 
his  greatest  strength  and  surest  consolation,  they  endeavored  to 
conceive  and  express  the  religious  idea  in  its  absolute  purity. 

"This  elementary  religion,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  this  religion  of 
men  loving  one  another  as  brothers  for  the  contentment  of  a 
celestial  Father,  may  one  day  transform  humanity  into  a  single 
family,  tenderly  united.  Do  you  say  that  this  is  only  a  dream? 
Well,  at  any  rate,  it  is  the  sublimest  of  dreams." 

M.  Coppee  then  discusses  the  probability  of  securing  the  Pope's 
sanction  ;  while  recognizing  that  the  project  will  meet  fanatical 
opposition  among  some  of  his  advisers,  he  believes  that  the  Pope 
would  be  pleased  to  see  the  French  Catholics  take  the  initiative  in 
its  execution,  and  would  allow  them  freedom  of  action — a  belief 
which  has  probably  been  somewhat  shaken  by  a  very  recent  letter 
written  by  the  Pope  to  the  American  branch  of  the  church. 

The  article  concludes  with  the  following  answer  to  the  objection 
that  it  is  useless  to  dream  of  a  universal  religion  when  there  is 
every  indication  that  humanity  will  soon  cease  to  trouble  Itself 
about  the  mystery  which  enwraps  it. 

"Tho  we  may  note,  indeed,  in  our  old  Europe,  and  especially 
in  the  oldest  and  most  exhausted  races — like  our  own — a  weaken- 
ing of  the  religious  sentiment,  we  do  not  remark  any  correspond 
ing  progress  toward  happiness  and  virtue.  It  even  seems  that 
men,  deprived  of  a  superior  ideal,  but  more  than  ever  devoured 
by  the  chimerical  spirit,  suffe:"  with  worse  impatience  and  bitterer 
pain  the  unavoidable  injustice  of  their  lot,  and  that  the  most  un- 
governable among  them  are  on  the  point  of  satisfying  their  appe- 
tites and  at  least  avenging  their  misery  by  any  and  all  means, 
even  by  crime.  Alas !  as  in  former  times,  there  are  fanatics 
ready  to  kill  and  to  die.  The  wretched  are  in  a  state  of  exasper- 
ation, without  supernatural  hope  to  console  them,  and  the  sati- 


ated, filled  with  terror,  are  surrounded  by  envy  and  hatred.  A 
secret  instinct  tells  even  the  least  pessimistic  that  we  are  living 
in  perilous  times ;  at  the  black  horizon  the  rumblings  of  an  ap- 
proaching tempest  are  beginning  to  drown  the  lying  voices  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people  who  dare  still  to  talk  to  them  of  confidence 
and  hope  and  to  renew  promises  which  are  no  longer  trusted. 

"Liberty  of  conscience  is  to  me  a  thing  sacred,  and,  altho 
fundamentally  religious,  my  mind  rebels  at  myth  and  idolatry. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  true  that  man  can  live  happily 
amid  the  gross  materialism  which  unfortunately  infests  us.  On 
the  contrary,  it  fills  him  with  a  profounder  sense  of  his  solitude 
and  his  inability  to  cope  with  the  iniquities  of  nature  and  life. 
There  is  no  morality,  and  therefore  no  happiness,  without  an 
ideal.  The  soul  has  wings  ;  it  can  rise  above  dogmas  and  cults 
into  a  serene  region,  where  it  perceives  a  higher  justice  and  truth  ; 
and  never  did  it  mount  higher  than  the  infinite  spaces  opened  to 
it  by  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  There  it  finds  itself  before  a  Lord 
who  is  the  most  merciful  of  judges  and  the  tenderest  of  fathers, 
and  who  forgives  all  its  impurities  and  lapses,  provided  it  has 
obeyed  the  Christian  law,  the  law  of  love  and  charity. 

"This  religion,  which  is  mine,  makes  life  tolerable,  for  it 
pours  upon  thesoul'swounds  the  delicious  balm  of  hope.  Among 
the  sad  and  sober  masses  of  to-day  it  could  still  work  miracles  of 
consolation.  Pious  and  worthy  priests,  forgetting  their  doctrinal 
differences,  have  assembled,  once  already,  in  America,  to  loftily 
proclaim  this  simple,  pure,  and  truly  divine  belief.  Let  them 
renew,  here  in  Paris,  this  admirable  skyward  flight.  All  hearts 
will  join  them  in  their  act  of  faith,  all  voices  will  repeat  their 
^ra.yev."— Translated  and  Condensed  for  The  Liierary  Digest. 


ANOTHER   CALL   FOR   A    NEW    CLERGY. 

"T^HE  Episcopal  clergy  are  not  respected,  not  looked  up  to,  not 
-■-  listened  to,  as  they  were  even  thirty  years  ago,  says  Rev. 
H.  R.  Haweis  (wdio  trains  with  the  "Broad  church"  section  of 
the  Church  of  England)  in  J/ie  Contemporary  Revieiu  for  Octo- 
ber. The  expansion  of  lay  knowledge  has,  he  thinks,  lowered  the 
prestige  of  the  clergy  and  "revealed  their  narrowness  and  ineffi- 
ciency." Mr.  Haweis  traces  the  work  aiid  reviews  the  influence- 
of  the  Church  of  England  down  to  the  present  from  forty  years 
ago,  when  it  "was  still  living  on  the  afterglow  of  the  great  evan- 
gelical movement  forever  associated  with  the  names  of  Wesley 
and  Whitfield."  He  sees  that  "dissent  in  every  kind  of  form 
becomes  daily  more  glorious  with  its  big  chapels  and  choirs  and 
congregations."  He  notices  a  similar  decline  of  the  Episcopal. 
Church  throughout  the  United  States,  and  remarks  that  in  influ- 
ence and  up-to-dateness  there  is  no  comparison  at  present  be- 
tween the  Episcopal  and  Nonconforming  bodies;  further,  that 
the  Nonconformist  preachers  lead  in  the  big  cities,  while  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
more  than  holds  its  own  against  all  the  sects  put  together,  "by  its 
single-heartedness,  power  of  adaptation,  instinctive  recognition 
of  popular  thought-currents,  and  its  personal  devotion  and  sagac- 
ity." So  Mr.  Haweis  declares  that  "we  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land want  a  new  clergy,  men  whose  opinions  are  not  despised, 
whose  fitness  is  not  called  in  question,  who.se  capacities  are 
gaged,  and  whose  energies  are  directed  by  something  like  a 
church  administration.  "     He  continues: 

"The  inaudible  mumbler,  the  sporting  'Dodo'  curate,  the  life- 
less drone,  the  weakling  parasites  who  take  orders,  some  for 
social  positions,  others  to  fill  family  livings,  and  many  because 
they  could  not  get  6<^i'.  per  day  in  any  other  profession,  these,  of 
course,  must  be  put  aside  at  once  as  malignant  if  not  incurable 
sores;  no  doubt  they  all  help  greatly  to  reduce  the  tone  of  the 
Established  Church,  but  they  are  no  new  social  evils.  The  real 
crux  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  sort  of  thing  the  clergy  are 
trained  or  even  expected  to  preach,  and  the  sort  of  thing  the  peo- 
ple decline  any  longer  to  listen  to.  Until  this  is  changed  or  mod- 
ified the  church  will  never  recover  its  prestige  or  attract  any  con- 
siderable number  of  thoughtful  people.  Meanwhile  the  man  in 
the  pew  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  remonstrate  with  the  man  in  the 
pulpit  who  denounces  him  as  an  unbeliever.     He  may  fairly  say 
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to  his  clergyman  :  'You  complain  of  me  for  not  believing  what 
you  call  church  doctrines;  how  much  do  you  believe  yourself ? 
Now.  you  don't  actually  believe  that  after  this  life,  without  fur- 
ther explanation,  the  population  of  the  world  will  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  converted  and  the  unconverted,  and  that  one  half 
will  go  straight  to  heaven  and  be  happy  forever,  and  the  other 
half  will  be  sent  straight  to  heil  to  be  tormented  forever.  You 
don't  believe  that  yourself,  because  you  are  not  such  a  fool ;  then 
why  do  you  expect  me  to  sit  in  church  and  listen  to  you  patiently 
while  you  preach  it?'  .  .  .  'You  don't  really  believe, '  continues 
the  man  in  the  pew.  'that  everything  in  the  Bible  is  infallibly 
inspired  and  correct ;  but  where  is  the  clergyman  who  will  get  up 
in  church  and  say  "everything  in  the  Bible  is  not  infallibly  in- 
spired and  correct"?'  But  I  need  not  go  through  the  dreary  cat- 
alog of  outworn  dogmas  ;  dry  rot  is  in  the  wh<jie  thing,  and  it  is 
ready  to  crumble  at  a  touch  !  It  has  come  to  this  :  the  laity  not 
only  despise  the  clergy  for  their  aHirmations.  but  still  more  for 
their  reticences,  and  yet  few  (some  do)  have  the  heart  to  condemn 
them  as  unscrupulous  hypocrites— they  are  really  often  such  nice 
fellows  in  many  ways,  and  moral  fellows  too;  so  as  people  don't 
like  to  thiuK  they  are  liars,  and  can  not  quite  believe  they  are 
idiots,  they  conclude  that  they  are  a  r.'\ce  of  men  apart,  and  hence 
the  witty  saying  has  arisen.  'Society  is  composed  of  three  sexes, 
men.  women,  and  tlfrgymoi ;'  and  this  is  all  very  well  as  a 
grim  sort  of  joke,  but  it  solves  nothing  and  mends  nothing. 
Sooner  or  later  the  question  has  to  be  asked,  'Why  keep  up  so 
many  doctrinal  shams,  when  even  bishops  are  capable  ol  making 
and  accepting  moderate  and  even  helpful  restatements?"' 

Mr.  Haweis  thinks  tliitt  at  tills  time  something  like  a  new  doc- 
trinal reformation  is  at  hand,  and  in  this  connection  observes  : 

"The  sixteenth-century  reformation  was  more  a  moral  than  a 
doctrinal  one — the  twentieth-century  reformation  will  be  more  a 
doctrinal  than  a  moral  one.  It  is  coming  along,  with  a  new 
pulpit  and  a  new  clergy,  but  that  reformation,  whatever  other 
useful  developments  it  may  take  on,  will  consist  primarily,  like 
every  past  reform,  in  coining  new  doctrinal  phrases  in  harmony 
with  contemporary  thought." 

He  closes  by  saying  : 

"In  the  church  of  the  future  'the  great,  glad,  aboriginal  in- 
stincts' will  have  to  count  once  more,  nor  will  the  infinite  sigh  of 
the  soul  for  an  excellency,  purity,  and  beauty  supernal  be  there- 
fore stifled.  He  who  will  give  us  not  only  restatement  in  doc- 
trine, but  the  true  law  of  subordination  of  the  lower  to  the  higher 
in  the  conduct  of  life,  the  life  of  progress  in  the  scale  of  ascen- 
sion ;  he  who  will  sliow  the  purity,  because  the  fitness,  of  all 
things  in  due  season  and  in  ripe  jnoportion,  who  will  preach,  with 
Christ  and  Paul,  the  su])remacy  of  love,  which  is  tlie  loss  of  selfish 
life  in  the  flood-tide  of  regenerated  humanity — he  will  be  the  new 
priest  of  the  near  future.  We  will  have  no  more  mongrel  philos- 
ophy ;  we  will  have  no  more  divided  allegiance,  and  no  more 
confused  ideals.  The  dear  old  angels  may  have  to  go  out,  but 
the  great  archangels  will  come  in  ;  we  shall  know  them,  and  we 
shall  follow  them  ;  they  will  lead  us  to  'the  Clirist  that  is  to  be  1'" 


No  Protestant  Saints  ? — "We  like  to  present  the  more  favora- 
ble view  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  says  1  he  Jndcpcndent , 
"and  to  recognize  its  adaptation  of  its  methods  to  the  genius  of 
free  institutions  and  untrammeled  thought.  Yet  we  would  not 
wholly  neglect  the  less  admirable  side  of  that  church.  The  Cath- 
olic Herald  quotes  with  approval  the  authority  of  the  'great 
Jesuit  theologian.  Father  Perrone,'  that  there  are  not,  and  can 
not  be,  any  Protestant  saints.      He  says  : 

•' '  A  life  of  probity  or  ordinary  virtue  is  one  thinvr  ;  sanctity.  tak(.'n  in  tlio 
strict  ineaninK  of  the  word,  is  quite  nnotlier.  They  may  very  well  grant 
you  that  there  are  among  Protestants  some  virtuou-s  and  honest  men.  but 
saints  who  have  habitually  and  constantly  followed  the  iiath  of  the  heroic 
virtues,  who  have  faced  death  with  joy  and  even  resignation,  amid  trials 
the  most  difTicult  and  temptations  of  every  kind,  amid  persecutions,  con- 
tradictions, derision  and  mjury  ;  saints  whose  good  acts  were  recompensed 
by  ingraiittule,  an<l  who  never  ceased,  however,  to  pray  for  their  per.secu- 
lors.  to  offer  up  ff)r  them  their  penances  and  tortures  in  all  humility  and  in 
n  spirit  of  incessant  mortification  — no.  Protestants  have  no  saints  of  this 
kind  and  never  can  have  them  !' 

"This,"  remarks  The  Independent .  "is  charity  for  you.  and 
published  when  the  news  was  fresh  of  a  dozen  Protestant  mis- 
sionary martyrs  iu  China  and  Africa." 


PSYCHOLOGY    OF    RELIGIOUS    REVIVALS. 

THE  psychology  of  religious  revivals  has  been  but  seldom 
discussed  by  scientific  investigators,  and  scientific  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  by  adherents  of  that  denomination  which 
peculiarly  favors,  if  it  did  not  originate,  revivals,  otherwise 
known  as  "protracted  meetings,"  is  scarce.  A  notable  contribu- 
tion of  this  sort  comes  from  the  pen  of  A.  D.  Watson,  M.D., 
L.R.C.P.,  and  appears  in  'I he  Canadian  Methodist  Re'inew 
(October) .  The  object  of  the  article  is  to  show  that  certain  phe- 
nomena which  occur  occasionally  in  some  revival  meetings,  espe- 
cially where  the  physical  and  psychical  conditions  are  favorable, 
are  not  only  useless  but  dangerous,  and  are  not  to  be  attributed 
to  piety,  but  to  physical  weakness  or  mental  perversion.  Dr. 
Watson  thinks  that  these  "unwholesome  manifestations"  have  too 
often,  from  profound  ignorance  as  to  their  true  nature,  been  ab- 
surdly attributed  to  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  After  consid- 
ering the  general  conditions  which  are  present  in  a  typical  revival, 
he  takes  up  the  "unsaved"  subjects,  whose  chief  tendency  is  to 
"yield,"  and  with  whom  no  powerful  motive  is  requited.  He 
says : 

"They  are  negative  characters.  Passivity  renders  them  strong 
under  the  stimulus  of  extraordinary  and  commanding  minds,  but 
is  a  source  of  weakness  when  such  stimulation  is  withdrawn.  In 
them  any  action  which  may  be  suggested,  either  orally,  mentally, 
or  physically,  while  they  are  in  a  highly  sensitive  condition  and 
under  the  influence  of  psychical  stimulation,  is  likely  to  prevail. 
Such  stimulation  is  sure  to  be  present,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
in  camp-meetings  and  revivals,  and  where  suggestions  of  the 
desirability  of  peculiar  excitations,  and  of  the  physical  or  objec- 
tive phenomena  which  such  excitations  produce,  are  not  wanting, 
there  will  most  surely  be  a  plentiful  display  of  grotesque  and 
unseemly  seizures,  trances,  prostrations,  or  convulsions.  These 
persons,  beyond  all  others,  act  and  reenact  the  old  farce  of  being 
'converted'  at  every  revival,  and  relapsing  during  every  inter- 
revival  period." 

Quoting  from  ArchbishoiS  Sharp,  who  said,  "The  peace  and 
joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  always  rational,  there  is  always  some 
good  ground,  some  solid  foundation  for  it,  in  the  mind  of  the 
man  that  feels  it,  which  foundation  is  a  good  conscience  ;  a  being 
able  to  satisfy  ourselves  from  the  testimony  of  our  hearts  and 
lives  that  we  are  sincere  and  unfeigned  in  our  desires  and  en- 
deavors to  approve  ourselves  to  God  as  His  faithful  servants," 
Dr.  Watson  continues : 

"All  other  states  of  excitation  are  but  the  product  of  a  heated 
brain  in  an  individual  of  weak  personality,  uncontrolled  by  those 
powers  of  reason  and  will  which  are  always  regnant  in  the  well- 
conducted  mind.  It  will  thus  be  understood  why  the  objectiona- 
ble features  of  revivals  are  so  frequent  among  the  unlettered 
aboriginal  peoples,  when  missionaries  go  among  them.  Indeed, 
excessive  outi)ursts  of  feeling,  manifested  in  hysterical  propor- 
tions, almost  invariably  occur  among  persons  of  an  excitable 
temperament,  among  those  of  weak  will,  or  those  of  a  debilitated 
physical  constitution.  Given  a  number  of  such  persons  in  a  series 
of  meetings,  and  if  the  evangelist  should  appeal  chiefly  to  motives 
of  fear  or  to  the  intensely  emotional  part  of  the  sensibility,  rather 
than  to  urge  the  case  mainly  upon  its  reasonable  and  righteous 
p-rounds;  if  the  evangelist  have  a  powerfully  magnetic  and  com- 
manding presence,  and  insist  on  certain  forms  without  clearly 
defining  that  obedience  to  the  Lord,  rather  than  the  mere  per- 
formance of  the  evangelist's  desire,  constitutes  duty  ;  further,  if 
it  be  understood  or  surmised  that  there  would  b&  general  approval 
of  any  exceptional  occurrence,  such  as  prostration  or  highly 
wrought  or  excited  movements,  these  demonstrations  are  pretty 
sure  to  occur. " 

Further  on  he  says  : 

"For  the  suppression  or  exclusion  of  trance-like  or  convulsive 
conditions,  it  is  necessary  for  the  minister  to  discourage,  and  to 
teach  his  people  to  discredit,  all  abnormal  and  aimless  seizures 
as  being  no  evidence  of  piety,  but  rather  of  the  most  self  centered 
and  sclf-spoking  of  all  diseases,  hysteria.  There  will  be  no  con- 
tinuance of  the  trouble  if  he  calls  these  cases  of  uncontrollable 
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excitement  and  ecstasy  by  their  common  name,  and  ask  that  the 
hysterical  sister,  or  the  brother  who  is  suffering  from  nervous 
trouble,  be  taken  out  by  some  of  the  friends  so  that  the  meeting 
may  not  be  further  disturbed.  A  decisive  and  positive  attitude 
should  be  encouraged  on  the  part  of  the  hearers  toward  the  Chris- 
tian life,  and  no  evangelist  should  allow  any  hearer  to  think 
that  standing  up,  or  speaking,  or  going  forward,  is  in  any  sense 
meritorious  if  done  simply  to  please  him.  .  .  .  When  prostra- 
tions occur  during  meetings  they  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.  They  have  in  hundreds  of  instances  been  shown  to 
depend  on  physical  or  mental  deterioration,  often  accompanying 
or  presaging  a  state  of  acute  mental  alienation.  Besides,  Chris- 
tianity needs  no  extraneous  assistance  of  so  grewsome  or  gro- 
tesque a  nature,  but  is  a  sweet,  healthy,  reasonable  religion, 
everywhere  and  always,  when  associated  with  a  healthy  body 
and  a  sound  mind.  Neither  are  these  derangements  to  be 
charged  to  Satan,  as  has  sometimes  been  done.  It  is  not  wise  to 
bring  Satan  as  an  important  causative  factor  into  movements 
which  result  so  generally  in  Awakening  to  righteousness,  unless 
his  presence  can  be  clearly  demonstrated." 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Watson  says  that  we  have  in  the  past  held 
too  persistently  to  the  saving  efficacy  of  feeling;  that  emotion, 
like  doctrine,  is  of  little  importance  except  .as  an  expression  of 
our  relations  to  the  life  and  purposes  of  Jesus  and  His  Kingdom. 
"It  is  well,"  he  adds,  "that  our  people  are  more  than  ever  basing 
their  estimate  of  these  things  on  their  direct  relation  to  conduct 
and  Christian  dutv." 


IMPROVED    METHODS  OF    BIBLE    STUDY. 

A  RECORD  was  made  in  The  Literary  Digest  of  October  19 
of  recent  utterances  in  the  religious  press  tending  to  show 
a  considerable  degree  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  methods 
of  Sunday-school  instruction  in  the  Bible.  Reference  was  also 
made  to  a  new  and  independent  course  of  lessons  proposed  by 
The  North  Carolina  Presbyterian.  The  question  thus  brought 
up  is  one  of  intense  interest  to  all  the  denominations  where  the 
International  Lesson  System  is  in  use,  and  the  discussion  is  certain 
to  develop  some  very  pronounced  differences  of  opinion.  Thus 
7^1?  Christian  Observer  objects  very  strongly  to  the  new  course 
proposed  by  The  North  Carolina  Presbyterian  and  defends  the 
present  system  as  the  wisest  and  most  satisfactory.  Other  papers 
like  The  Watchman  of  Boston,  1  he  Christian  Work,  T he  Inde- 
pendent, and  TJie  Methodist  Recorder  think  that  the  time  has 
come  when  some  radical  changes  in  the  prevailing  system  ought 
to  be  made.  A  most  significant  indication  of  the  tendency  of 
thought  on  this  subject  is  found  in  the  action  of  the  International 
Lesson  Committee  in  preparing  an  optional  course  of  primary 
lessons  for  1896.  In  a  note  in  The  Sunday- School  Times  where 
these  new  lessons  are  to  appear,  the  committee  explains  its 
action.  After  referring  to  the  great  pain  which  it  cost  to  make 
this  change  (the  partial  surrender  of  the  uniform  lesson  idea) 
and  of  the  great  good  done  by  the  International  Lessons  for 
twenty-two  years  past,  it  adds  :  "But  within  the  past  few  years  the 
study  of  child-nature  has  come  to  be  a  science.  The  truth  that 
the  mind  of  the  young  child  is  essentially  different  from  the  mind 
of  the  youth  and  adult  is  now  conceived  to  be  of  such  importance 
that  it  is  no  longer  to  be  ignored  in  religious  any  more  than  in 
secular  education."  The  vote  of  the  committee  to  prepare  this 
optional  course  was  taken  in  March,  1894.  The  result  of  their 
labors,  which,  as  The  Times  says,  "have  been  long  and  difficult," 
is  now  for  the  first  time  made  public.  Commenting  on  this  new 
departure  The  Evangelist  says  : 

"That  young  people  who  have  attended  Sunday-school  since 
childhood  should  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  great  outlines  of 
Scripture  history,  almost  unacquainted  with  Scripture  biography, 
and  with  but  a  vague  conception  of  the  great  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  is  almost  unpardonable.  We  do  not  say  this  to  cast  re- 
proach on  the  young  people  :  most  of  them  have  doubtless  done 
the  best  they  could  with  the  opportunities  given  them.     But  we 


do  mean  that  it  is  a  neglect  of  duty  to  allow  the  possibility  of 
such  results.  The  state  looks  after  the  secular  education  of  its 
children,  because  ignorance  is  fatal  to  the  Republic.  So  is  igno- 
rance of  the  Bible  fatal  to  the  church.  The  children  of  this  world 
are  in  this  respect  wiser  than  the  children  of  light.  The  state, 
we  say,  has  authority  in  this  matter  and  the  church  has  not. 
Yes,  but  where  power  is  wanting  and  the  necessity  remains,  there 
is  all  the  more  call  for  due  care  in  the  use  of  means  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  end.  If  the  state  needs  to  spend  so  much  time 
and  money  on  secular  education,  much  more  does  the  church  need 
to  be  in  earnest  about  Biblical  education.  The  Sunday-school 
is  the  agency  of  the  church  for  doing  this  work.  It  holds  a 
unique  position.  It  occupies  the  citadel  of  our  faith.  On  it  is 
laid  the  great  responsibility  of  training  the  young  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures. 

"We  hold,  then,  that  the  especial  function  of  the  Sunday- 
school  is  the  study  of  the  Bible,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  word 
study,  with  a  firm  determination  that  this  study  shall  be  broad 
and  thorough  and  according  to  the  best  methods,  and  with  im- 
plicit faith  that  the  truth  itself,  which  is  better  than  any  human 
interpretation  of  it,  will  do  its  own  blessed  work  if  we  but  give 
it  a  fair  chance.  It  is  the  'thus  saith  the  Lord'  that  reaches 
men's  hearts,  that  'finds'  them,  as  Coleridge  says,  and  the  closer 
the  Bible  itself  in  its  native  strength  and  simplicity  can  be 
brought  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  the  better  will  be  the  re- 
sults. To  this  one  end  of  thorough  Bible  study,  the  study  of  the 
Bible  itself,  and  not  of  what  men  say  about  the  Bible,  everything 
in  the  Sunday-school  should  be  subordinate." 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

The  returns  thus  far  received  from  the  Methodist  annual  conferences 
show  that  4.365  delegates  have  voted  for  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
General  Conference,  and  1,662  against  it.  The  total  is  5,421,  one  quarter  of 
which  number  is  1,356  and  three  quarters  are  4,074.  The  amendment  there- 
fore has  received  the  constitutional  number  of  votes  to  pass  it  with  a  sur- 
plus of  294.  These  are  the  figures  to  date,  and  the  vote  represents  the  voice 
of  nearly  all  the  autumn  conferences  which  are  said  to  be  the  most  pro- 
gressive in  the  church. 

At  a  recent  lecture  by  Rev.  George  Jackson,  of  the  Wesleyan  West-End 
Mission,  in  Edinburgh,  it  was  stated  that  the  late  Professor  Huxley,  not- 
withstanding his  attacics  on  Christianity— storming  of  empty  forts  the 
lecturer  declared  them  to  be— requested  his  family  to  attend  church.  Mr. 
Jackson  also  declared  that  Mr.  John  Morley's  mother  was  a  Methodist,  and 
pointed  out  that  his  declarations  of  his  unbelief  were  all  made  before  he 
entered  public  life  and  met  men  of  the  religious  character  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. 

According  to  the  reports  presented  at  their  recent  annual  meetings  the 
outlook  for  the  Congregational  churches  in  this  country  is  highly  encourag- 
ing. There  has  been  an  increase  of  58,442  in  the  membership  within  the 
last  three  years.  Within  the  same  time  651  churches  have  been  added  to 
the  roll,  making  an  net  increase  of  359  or  119  a  year.  The  largest  gain  in 
membership  has  been  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

A  Canadi.\N  writer  and  teacher,  Professor  Wylie.  of  Toronto,  sums  up 
the  essentials  of  choir-leaders  as  follows:  (i)  That  they  be  full  of  faith, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost;  (2)  that  they  have  such  knowledge  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  Psalms  and  of  the  music  that  they  can  render  the  song  with  the  proper 
expression;  (3)  that  they  possess  good  common  sense,  and  keep  out  of  the 
choir  all  'scrapping.'" 

An  evidence  of  non-sectarian  feeling  worth  recording  is  that  of  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  who  has  given  $250  for  the  purpose  of  a 
memorial  window  to  be  placed  in  St.  Joseph's  Church  now  in  course  of 
erection  in  that  city.  The  following  inscription  is  to  be  placed  on  the  win- 
dow: "To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  honor  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons." 

A  STRANGE  proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  religious  body  is  reported  from 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The  Los  Angeles  Presbytery,  it  is  said,  has  sus- 
pended the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city  because  he 
and  his  session  were  not  willing  to  accept  a  change  of  name  and  be  known 
as  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  pastor  of  the  Waldensian  colony  which  was  founded  two  years  ago 
in  North  Carolina,  denies  the  report  that  the  colony  is  a  failure.  He  saj's 
that  this  year's  crops  will  put  the  colonists  above  want  for  the  coming  year, 
and  that  the  people  have  no  intention  of  returning  to  their  European 
homes. 

THEtiames  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  have  been  found  on  Babylonian  inscrip- 
tions belonging  to  the  time  of  Abram.  One  scarab  from  Egypt  bears  the 
name  of  Jacob  who  was  a  Pharaoh,  hence  the  inference  that  the  Hebrews, 
Babylonians,  and  Egyptians  were  at  that  date  intimate  with  each  other. 

A  special  effort  is  to  be  made  in  Germany  to  induce  the  Protestants  of 
that  country  to  return  to  the  Roman  Church.  During  the  present  month 
eight  German  prelates,  including  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  of  Posen, 
will  go  to  Rome  to  initiate  the  movement  under  the  guidance  of  the  Pope. 

A  Camforni.\  pastor  has  had  to  resign  because  the  people  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  preaching  of  his  wife  who  supplies  the  pulpit  during  his  absence. 
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FROM    FOREIGN    LANDS. 


TURKEY'S    THREATENED    DISSOLUTION. 

THE  attempts  of  the  powers  to  keep  alive  the  "  unspeakable 
Turk"  (as  Gladstone  called  the  Ottoman  Empire) ,  so  as  to 
escape  the  necessity  of  quarreling  over  the  division  of  his  estate, 
are  proving  unsuccessful.  A  Cabinet  order  decreed  reforms  in 
Armenia,  and  the  decree  was  followed  by  a  special  proclama- 
tion from  the  Sultan  himself,  to  give  it  additional  weight.  But 
now  the  Mohammedan  subjects  rise  up  against  the  Sultan.  As  in 
many  other  countries,  even  more  civilized  than  Turkey,  the  peo- 
ple have  been  flattered  by  their  leaders,  and  kept  in  entire  igno- 
rance with  regard  to  their  real  standing  among  the  nations. 
Hence  the  Turks  can  not  understand  that  the  Sultan  is  forced  to 
accede  to  the  demands  of  the  "misbelievers."  The  empire  is 
said  to  be  on  the  verge  of  anarchy,  and  the  Powers  may  have  to 
interfere  to  enforce  order.  According  to  the  latest  dispatches  to 
the  London  Times,  the  Kurds  are  again  massacring  the  Ar- 
menians. The  /VvA/jv/^^Zr////';/^,  Berlin,  predicted  this.  That 
paper  says : 

"What  a  pity  that  the  Sultan  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
accept  the  advice  of  the  powers  in  May  last.  It  would  not  then 
be  evident  to  his  people  that  he  had  been  forced  into  compliance. 
The  fact  that  the  Armenians  are  now  specially  favored  must  rouse 
the  Mohammedans.  The  Kurds  will  be  the  f^rst  to  revolt,  for  the 
power  of  the  Turkish  Government  over  this  restless  tribe  is  very 
small." 

The  Sabah,  Constantinople,  publishes  a  conciliatory  explana- 
tion of  the  proposed  reforms.     It  says  : 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  Armenians  are  to  be  specially  favored 
by  the  Sultan,  and  that  they  will  receive  privileges  which  are  not 
to  be  granted  to  his  other  subjects.  That  is,  however,  not  the 
case.  Some  of  the  laws  now  in  force  are  found  to  be  defective, 
and  will  be  revised.  The  administration  of  justice  and  the  police, 
both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country,  will  be  reformed.  These 
reforms  are  intended  to  benefit  all  the  subjects  of  the  Calif, 
whatever  their  race  or  creed.  But  changes  can  not  be  adopted 
throughout  the  country  without  due  deliberation,  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Anatolia  has  been  chosen  to  give  the  new  laws  a  trial." 

The  Turkish  Government  makes  use  of  orthodox  methods  to 
quiet  the  populace,  as  well  as  the  modern  method  of  inspired  news- 
paper articles.  Many  leaders  of  the  Young  Turk  movement  have 
been  arrested,  some  have  been  beaten  over  the  stomach  "to  quiet 
their  spirits,"  as  The  St.  James's  Gazette  x&vci3.x\i?>\  others  have 
vanished  for  good,  and  it  is  hinted  that  they  were  simply  shot. 
The  Journal  des  Debats,  Paris,  doubts  that  these  methods  will 
work,  and  remarks : 

"It  is  undeniable  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  satisfy  all  the 
elements  of  Turkey's  population,  and  without  the  active  assist- 
ance of  the  people  the  proposed  reforms  can  not  easily  be  carried 
out.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  men  whom  the  Sultan 
entrusts  with  reforms  are  not  only  firm,  but  also  acceptable  to 
the  populace,  and  able  to  inspire  confidence;  else  order  can  not 
be  restored." 

Russia,  about  to  extend  her  power  in  the  Far  East,  looks  with 
displeasure  upon  the  threatening  dissolution  of  Turkey.  The  St. 
Petersburg  press  throws  the  blame  upon  the  British  Government. 
The  .\'o7wye  Vn-mya  is  of  opinion  that  England  was  not  only  per- 
fidious during  the  whole  transaction,  but  also  unnecessarily  inso- 
lent toward  Turkey.  The  Grashdanin  assumes  a  similar  tone, 
saying : 

"  France  and  Russia  had  better  withdraw  from  the  whole  busi- 
ness. By  joining  England  in  bringing  dijjlomatic  pressure  to 
l)ear  upon  Turkey,  they  have  assisted  the  insular  empire  to  turn 
the  Armenian  question  into  a  naval  or  military  adventure  against 
Russia,  and  at  the  expense  of  Turkey.  If  the  Armenians  in 
Turkey  are  treated  as  an  independent  people,  their  brothers  in 
Russia  will  become  restless.     This  is  just  what  England  wants. 


She  would  like  to  create  a  second  Poland  for  Russia  in  the  Trans- 
caucasian  provinces. " 

A  few  German  papers  repeat  these  suspicions,  but  the  inde- 
pendent press  believes  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  forced  into  the 
Armenian  troubles,  much  against  his  will,  by  the  Nonconformists. 
Russia  certainly  seems  to  be  preparing  for  the  grand  finale, 
and  Austria  is  watching  her  movements  anxiously.  The  Neue 
Freie  Presse.  Vienna,  says : 

"The  Russian  troops  are  massing  on  the  Caucasus  frontier, 
ready  to  march  into  Armenia,  and  the  Black  Sea  fleet  will  be 
brought  into  play  if  England  sends  a  fleet  through  the  Darda- 
nelles. The  Balkan  nations  are  well  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  The  Servian  papers  think  that  the  present  troubles 
must  end  either  in  a  European  war  or  a  revolution  in  Turkey. 
The  Sultan  is  also  preparing  for  the  emergency.  His  wives  and 
children  will  be  sent  to  Adrianople,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  will 
go  there  himself." 

The  Handelsblad,  Amsterdam,  thinks  the  whole  Eastern  ques- 
tion could  be  settled  by  the  realization  of  the  following  few  ijs : 

"If  a  law  were  put  in  force  making  all  subjects  of  the  Sultan 
equals  before  the  law,  irrespective  of  their  religious  persuasion. 
If  honest  judges  are  appointed  in  every  province,  men  prudent 
enough  to  take  into  consideration  the  customs  of  the  people.  If 
an  end  is  made  to  all  corruption  ;  if  taxes  are  levied  justly,  and 
private  property  of  real  estate  is  recognized." 

But  that  is  just  what  no  Turkish  Government  will  do.  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  remain  a  mere 
looker-on  if  the  European  powers  intervene.  The  numerous 
American  missionaries  are  in  great  danger,  and  altho  they  are 
under  the  protection  of  the  English,  life  may  be  lost,  and  compen- 
sation may  have  to  be  enforced.  —  Translated Jor  The  Literary 
Digest. 


ENGLAND'S   UNPOPULARITY. 

ENGLAND  is  unpopular  just  now,  and  the  educated  English- 
man knows  it.  The  Spectator,  London,  candidly  discusses 
the  subject.  With  the  French,  thinks  the  writer,  the  unpopularity 
of  the  English  almost  passes  into  actual  hatred.  Russia  finds  Eng- 
land tiresome  and  unamiable  ;  Germany  discovers  in  her  a  source 
of  irritation  wherever  she  comes  in  contact  with  her ;  even  Aus- 
tria regards  her  as  intolerably  selfish.  Italy  alone  presents  a 
pleasant  face.  America  acknowledges  that  John  Bull  is  worthy 
and  virtuous,  but  thinks  that  he  is  in  his  international  intercourse 
a  blundering,  bullying,  grabbing  power,  with  no  regard  tor  the 
feeling  of  others.  As  for  the  little  powers,  England  is  Dr.  Fell 
with  each  of  them.  They  want  consideration.  The  poor 
Southerner  'would  rather  be  plundered  by  a  nobleman  who  gives 
him  a  bow  and  a  salute,  than  have  a  loaf  of  bread  chucked  him 
by  a  rich  bourgeois  who  makes  a  joke  about  his  lantern  jaws 
and  empty  belly. "     The  writer  continues : 

"But  it  is  not  easy  to  state  the  cause  of  this  unpopularity. 
No  doubt,  in  the  case  of  the  great  powers,  our  vast  commercial 
prosperity,  our  success  in  the  work  of  governing  distant  empires, 
and  in  doing  what  all  the  world  now  wants  specially  to  do — i.e., 
develop  colonies — our  easy  solution  of  the  Socialist  problems,  and 
our  stable  yet  democratic  scheme  of  government,  all  tend  to  make 
us  deeply  envied  and  so  very  unpopular.  .  .  .  Our  present  and 
past  good  fortune  as  long  as  it  lasts — tho  how  long  that  will  be 
who  can  tell? — must  be  paid  for  in  the  unpopularity  which  envy 
always  breeds.  It  is  a  law  of  nature.  You  can  not  grow  and 
prosper  above  others  without  envy,  and  envy  must  fasten  unpop- 
ularity on  the  object  envied.  But  this  is,  of  course,  not  the  sole 
source  of  our  unpopularity.  That  is  also  based  on  a  general  be- 
lief that  we  are  at  once  selfish  and  materialistic  in  our  aims,  and 
that  we  never  act  on  large  or  wide  or  noble  ideas,  but  merely  look 
to  the  main  chance.  The  nations  would  hate  us  less  if  we  had 
tried  or  were  known  to  aim  at  universal  dominion.  What  they 
can  not  bear  i?  the  feeling  that  we  intend  to  have  the  best  of  every 
bargain,  and  that  having  got  it,  we  always  explain  that  we  only 
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got  it  because  we  were  more  businesslike  and  efficient  than  other 
people,  and  from  no  other  cause,  in  fact,  but  our  own  natural 
superiority.  In  other  words,  we  are  supposed  to  be  a  patronizing 
jjower,  and  patronizing  is  always  a  cause  of  unpopularity.  " 

7 he  Speaker  does  not  think  there  is  any  remedy  for  the  evil. 
It,  nevertheless,  finds  a  crumb  of  comfort  in  the  character  of  the 
Jinglish.     It  says : 

"Fortunately,  we  are  not  a  thin-skinned  people,  and,  as  we 
■think,  quite  rightly,  never  bother  about  the  opinions  of  our 
neighbors,  whose  competence  to  form  an  opinion  worth  having 
in  regard  to  our  actions  is  more  than  doubtful.  But  tho  no  at- 
tempt must  be  made  to  get  rid  of  our  unpopularity,  we  must  not 
ignore  it  or  forget  it.  It  is  a  most  important  fact,  and  must  be 
noted  \iy  our  statesmen,  for  it  is  a  distinct  and  unfavorable  factor 
in  our  dealings  with  foreign  powers.  It  makes  our  duty  plain 
on  two  points.  We  must  go  on  at  all  costs  strengthening  our 
navy.  .  .  .  While  we  have  the  undoubted  and  effective  command 
of  the  sea,  we  can  laugh  at  such  combinations.  If  we  lose  it_, 
•God  help  us. " 

France  is  not  the  only  country  in  which  England's  unpopularity 
is  approaching  actual  hatred.  The  Grashdanin,  St.  Petersburg, 
says : 

"  True  Russians  have  felt  for  some  time  past,  and  are  feeling 
more  and  more,  that  our  one  real  enemy  is  England.  England  is 
infallibly  destined  to  injure  Russian  interests.  All  her  assur- 
ances of  sympathy,  all  her  desires  to  act  in  concert  with  us,  are 
lies  and  crafty  deceit,  intended  to  lead  us  astray  in  order  to  do 
us  harm.  In  her  dealings  with  Russia  England  has  not  and  can 
not  have  either  honor  or  conscience.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
no  villainy  so  low  that  she  will  not  stoop  to  it.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  absurd  to  blame  the  English  for  this,  as  their  hatred 
arises  solely  from  a  feeling  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of  their 
country.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  also  should  so  love  Russia 
as  never  to  forget  to  injure  England  whenever  and  wherever  we 
can.     When  we  have  learned  this  lesson,  our  triumph  will  begin. " 

It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  Britons  would  point  with  pride 
to  their  Indian  army,  in  which  they  saw  an  equivalent  for  the 
■enormous  armaments  of  Continental  na,tions.  The  French  gave 
their  colonial  troops  a  chance  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
Franco-German  War,  but  the  attempt  failed.  Still,  English 
•opinion  was  inclined  to  place  great  reliance  upon  the  troops  com- 
manded by  British  officers,  because  the  English  believe  that  no 
•one  can  administer  the  affairs  of  other  nations  as  well  as  them- 
selves,  and  they  firmly  believe  that  the  people  over  whom  they 
hold  sway  have  sense  enough  to  understand  this.  But  it  seems 
that  British  rule  is  unpopular  in  two  of  the  most  important  lands 
-at  present  belonging  to  England.  Rev.  Bonnar,  in  7 he  Coiiiein- 
porary  Review ,  declares  that  the  popularity  of  the  English  in 
India  not  only  fails  to  increase,  but  has  actually  fallen  off.  He 
writes,  in  the  main,  as  follows  : 

"The  English  have  repelled  the  Hindus  by  their  unreasonable 
exhibitions  of  pride.  Hence  the  liking  which  the  Indian  natives 
once  had  for  their  masters  has  cooled  of¥.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  this  has  become  very  noticeable.  Nor  is  there  any  hope  of 
•a  change  for  the  better,  unless  Englishmen  take  a  greater  inter- 
est in  Indian  affairs,  and  influence  their  officials  in  India.  A 
gentleman  once  invited  a  highly  cultured  and  educated  Indian 
prince  to  dine  with  him  at  his  club  in  Poonah.  The  Prince  was 
informed  that  no  native  would  be  allowed  to  sit  down  to  dinner 
at  the  English  club,  and  altho  he  had  been  received  by  the  Queen 
and  had  dined  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  color  line  was  not 
allowed  to  be  infringed  in  his  case.  The  English  officials  are 
generally  too  meddlesome,  and  show  no  consideration  for  the 
native  nobles.  Besides,  they  are  not  sufficiently  in  touch  with 
the  population.  The  only  notable  exception  was  the  Marquis  of 
Ripon,  whose  administration  is  still  gratefully  remembered  by 
•the  Indians." 

While  thus  an  English  paper  accuses  the  English  officials  in 
India  of  neglecting  the  welfare  of  their  country,  an  Indian  paper, 


the  Frietid  of  India,  Calcutta,  finds  fault  with  the  administration 
of  Egypt.      It  says  : 

"The  people  of  Egypt  complained  that  they  were  enslaved  and 
oppressed  by  a  clique  of  foreign  adventurers— Europeans,  Turks, 
Circassians,  Armenians,  Levantines,  Jews.  All  they  asked  was 
that  the  administration  and  the  finances  should  be  entrusted  to 
Egyptians.  A  more  reasonable  and  just  request  was  never  pre- 
ferred by  one  people  to  another,  and  if  we  had  assisted  the  Egyp- 
tians to  recover  their  natural  rights,  English  ascendancy  would 
have  been  established  for  good.  Instead,  we  made  common 
cause  with  the  shameless  oppressors  of  Egypt.  By  war,  execu- 
tions, exile,  and  proscription  we  trampled  out  the  growing 
national  spirit  of  the  Egyptian  people.  We  have  made  ourselves 
an  object  of  scorn  to  the  civilized  world,  as  the  most  hypocritical 
people  under  the  sun.  We  have  estranged  France.  We  have 
got  a  corrupt  and  effete  Egyptian  Government  upon  our  hands, 
which  we  can  neither  wholly  supersede  nor  abandon.  We  are 
responsible  for  all  the  oppression  in  Ej^jypt,  and,  to  crown  all,  we 
have  discovered  that  the  Suez  Canal,  for  which  we  have  thus  be- 
smirched ourselves,  is  of  no  value  whatever  as  a  military  high- 
way. " 


PROS  AND  CONS  OF  CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE. 

A  S  the  winter  approaches,  and  with  it  the  possibility  that 
■^^-  General  Martinez  Campos  will  stamp  out  the  Cuban  rebel- 
lion, Spain's  struggle  to  retain  her  last  remaining  colonies  creates 
increasing  interest.  The  report  that  the  insurgents  are  destroy- 
ing the  property  of  private  individuals,  especially  of  the  sugar- 
planters,  sparing  only  those  who  consent  to  pay  blackmail,  has 
done  much  to  strengthen  the  opinion  that  the  whole  insurrection 
is  a  gigantic  brigandage.  The  assertion  of  the  Madrid  Impar- 
cial,  that  the  American  sugar-trust  assists  the  rebels  with  funds, 
has  added  to  this  feeling.  Here  and  there  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  is  severely  criticized.  The  Kicler  Zeituiig,  Kiel, 
says  : 

"The  United  States  Government  was  much  displeased  when 
England  recognized  the  Confederates  as  belligerents.  Yet  the 
South  had  in  1864  an  organized  Government,  which  ruled  over  a 
large  territory,  an  army  of  at  least  200,000  men,  three  or  four 
ports,  and  a  fleet.  The  Cuban  rebels  have  nothing  of  all  this, 
neither  administration,  nor  territory,  nor  communication  with 
other  countries,  and  their  forces  consist  of  disconnected  bands  of 
guerillas  only.  The  United  States  forgot  then,  and  they  forget 
now,  that  the  recognition  of  a  belligerent  can  be  accorded  only  as 
a  result  of  an  accomplished  fact,  and  not  because  of  sentiment. 
For  the  present  the  Cuban  insurgents  have  not  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  When  they  are  in  a 
position  to  do  so,  when  they  are  in  possession  of  some  ports  and 
can  communicate  with  the  outside  world,  it  will  be  time  to  recog- 
nize them.  Party  organization  in  the  United  States  would  do 
much  better  to  busy  itself  with  giving  the  country  a  decent  ad- 
ministration, rather  than  to  free  Cuba." 

Similar  opinions  are  vented  in  the  leading  English  papers.  In 
South  America  the  insurrection  still  fails  to  arouse  sympathj'  to 
any  great  extent.  Most  governments  prohibit  demonstrations  in 
its  favor,  but  even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  as  in  Chile  and 
Peru,  little  notice  is  taken  of  the  insurrection.  In  the  former 
country  interest  is  kept  alive  almost  exclusively  by  reports  and 
letters  sent  out  by  the  New  York  committee  of  the  insurgents. 
Peru  has  lately  been  visited  by  a  Cuban  deputation.  The  Opin- 
ion Nacionai,  Lima,  which  favors  the  insurrection,  says  that  "an 
enthusiastic  gathering  of  at  least  600  persons  received  the  depu- 
tation," which  made  speeches  in  Matriz  Square.  To  a  reporter  of 
the  'Lhma.Conimercio  the  Cuban  Committee  said  that  the  insur- 
gents number  some  20,000  men,  12, 000 of  whom  are  in  the  Orient. 
The  French  press  rather  admires  the  attitude  of  Spain  in  her  trials. 
Says  Count  Keratry,  in. the  Figaro,  Paris: 

"The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  is  the  best  part  of  the  colonies  still 
retained  by  Spain,  and  who  can  blame  her  if  she  seeks  to  defend 
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the  remnant  o£  that  Empire?  Spain  certainly  has  shown  unex- 
pected energy  in  combating  the  rebellion.  A  large  force  has 
been  sent  to  Cuba  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  and  the  money 
needed  for  the  campaign  has  been  found  in  the  face  of  all  difficul- 
ties. Yet  the  possibility  that  Spain  will  lose  the  island  exists. 
If  the  struggle  lasts  much  longer,  it  is  quite  certain  that  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  will  force  the  Government  there  to 
accord  the  Cubans  belligerent  rights,  however  honest  President' 
Cleveland  may  be  in  his  intentions.  If  the  Cubans  are  recognized 
as  belligerents,  only  a  step  between  them  and  their  emancipation 
from  Spanish  rule  remains.  There  is,  of  course,  the  danger  that 
Cuba  will  become  a  negro  republic.  The  Spaniards  are  wont  to 
say  that  'Cuba  must  remain  Spanish  or  become  negro-ridden.' 
Kut  the  Cubans  see  their  way  out  of  this  difficulty.  They  reply 
that  the  island  'will  be  free  or  American.'  Whatever  the  future 
may  bring,  France  heartily  sympathizes  with" her  neighbor,  and 
applauds  her  struggles  to  retain  the  rank  which  is  hers  by  right 
among  the  nations  of  Europe. " 

The  Spaniards  do  not  deceive  themselves.  They  understand 
the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The  Opposition  papers  even  urge 
the  Government  to  give  up  Cuba.  Pi  y  Margall,  the  famous  Rad- 
ical, has  written  to  several  papers  in  a  style  which  belies  the  as- 
sertion of  the  Cuban  insurgents  that  their  friends  in  Spain  are  not 
allowed  to  express  an  opinion.  Pi  y  Margall  thinks  that  Cuba 
should  be  given  her  independence  without  further  ado.     He  says : 

"No  nation  has  a  right  to  occupy  territory  already  in  the  pos- 
session of  another  people,  and  the  people  whose  rights  are  thus 
violated  are  perfectly  justified  in  defending  themselves.  We 
have  done  it  ourselves.  During  two  centuries  we  struggled  for 
our  independence  against  Imperial  Rome.  Later  we  fought 
seven  centuries  against  the  Arabs,  and  did  not  rest  until  we  had 
driven  them  from  Spanish  soil,  where  they  had  lived  long  enough 
to  almost  have  a  right  to  it.  What  right  have  we,  then,  to  stig- 
matize as  brigands  those  who  are  fighting  for  their  independence? 
They  are  lieroes  just  as  much  as  the  men  of  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile,  who  rose  up  against  us  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  Let  us  be  just  to  the  Cubans.  We 
are  alone  responsible  for  the  insurrection  in  the  island.  We 
ought  to  give  them  the  same  rights  which  we  accord  to  Porto 
Rico.  What  is  the  good  of  invoking  our  patriotism  in  this  ques- 
tion? Cuba  is  a  veritable  grave  of  our  young  soldiery.  Thou- 
sands of  them  are  carried  off  by  climatic  fevers,  as  well  as  by  the 
lead  and  steel  of  the  enemy,  and  all  in  a  cause  witli  which  they 
have  little  sympathy.  Let  us  be  more  economical  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  blood  and  treasure.  This  war  only  aggravates  our  situa- 
tion. Our  national  honor  does  not  demand  that  we  should  con- 
tinue the  struggle  until  we  are  beaten." 

The  Xue7/o  Rejimen,  Madrid,  thinks  the  question  should  be 
left  to  Cubans  themselves.  Spain  should  assist  them  in  stamping 
out  brigandage  if  they  wish  to  remain  under  her  rule.  But  if 
the  Cubans  want  their  independence,  it  would  be  to  the  interest 
of  Spain  to  let  them  have  it.     That  paper  says. 

"The  Government  and  the  press  are  responsible  for  this  false 
conception  of  patriotism.  Three  centuries  of  i:)riest-rule  has  con- 
verted us  into  the  most  hypocritical  people  on  earth.  We  are 
lacking  in  that  sincerity  and  frankness  which  alone  gives  moral 
strength  to  the  nation.  Neither  our  journalists  nor  our  legisla- 
tors nor  our  administrators  do  anything  but  give  vent  to  phrases. 
The  sober  truth  is  this:  Cuba  can  not  get  her  independence  as 
long  as  Spain  defends  her  supremacy,  and  the  Spaniards  can  not 
crush  the  rebellion  as  long  as  the  Cubans  choose  to  fight.  Is 
there  no  solutitm  to  the  problem?  There  is.  Spain  has  no  right 
to  abandon  the  island  or  to  cede  it  to  another  power,  as  long  as  a 
fraction  over  half  of  the  j)opulation  want  to  be  Spaniards.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Cubans  have  a  perfect  right  to  their  independ- 
ence if  a  few  more  than  half  of  them  demand  it.  In  the  former 
case  we  would  be  .guilty  of  uniirecedented  infamy  and  cowardice, 
were  we  to  withdraw.  And  to  judge  by  the  number  of  the  in- 
surgents the  majority  of  Cubans  do  not  wish  to  be  separated  from 
us.  At  any  rate,  the  matter  should  be  submitted  to  a  popular 
vote.  It  IS  to  be  feared  that  the  jjlebiscite  would  be  in  favor  of 
Spanish  rule.  We  say  to  be  J  eared,  because  the  duty  of  holding 
the  island  is  a  very  costly  and  barren  honor  to  us.  Hence  a  new 
plebiscite  should  l)e  held  every  ten  or  twenty  years,  to  make  sure 
that  the  people  of  Cuba  are  still,  in  majority,  for  us.     On  a  former 


occasion  the  discontent  of  the  Cubans  was,  unjustly  enough, 
connected  with  our  own  glorious  revolution.  To-day  the  fault  is, 
with  greater  justice,  laid  at  the  door  of  greedy  monopolists  and  a 
corrupt  administration.  A  popular  vote  alone  can  settle  the 
question." 

The  paper  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  war  should  be  carried  on 
with  native  troops  only,  as  experience  has  proved  that  no  Euro- 
pean army  can  withstand  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies. —  7  rans- 
iated  Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


ARE    BRITISH    WORKMEN    TOO    CON- 
SERVATIVE? 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  England  was  almost 
the  only  manufacturing  nation  of  Europe.  Little  else  but 
English  wares  were  carried  to  foreign  countries,  and  England 
enjoyed  a  period  of  industrial  prosperity  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Gradually,  however,  the  old  manufactur- 
ing centers  on  the  Continent  recovered  from  the  blows  inflicted 
upon  them  by  the  French  wars  since  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.  The 
revival  of  competition  is  felt  most  by  the  British  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers, who,  until  a  generation  ago,  had  almost  a  monop- 
oly of  their  trade.  Gradually  Belgian  and  German  firms  intro- 
duced their  goods,  even  in  England  itself.  To  combat  the  un- 
welcome intrusion  of  the  foreigner,  the  foreign  merchandize  act 
was  passed,  according  to  which  all  goods  manufactured  abroad 
must  be  stamped  as  such.  At  the  same  time  an  agitation  was 
begun  to  influence  the  British  people  against  the  "cheap  trash" 
made  by  foreign  paupers.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  At  last  the 
British  Iron  Trade  Association  determined  to  send  a  committee  to 
the  Continent.  The  immediate  reason  is  given  by  the  Handels- 
blad,  Amsterdam,  as  follows: 

"In  1SS3  the  exports  of  steel  and  iron  were  valued  at  S14.750,- 
000.  In  1S94  this  had  sunk  to  $11,000,000,  while  the  imports  had 
risen  to  over  $18,050,000.  This  is  not  due  to  low  prices,  but  to 
decline  of  British  trade  only.  The  chief  competitor  is  Germany, 
but  Belgium  also  is  surging  ahead.  Hence  the  manufacturers 
have  sent  a  deputation  of  their  workmen  to  visit  the  foreign  fac- 
tories. The  German  papers  declare  that  the  English  workmen 
have  tried  to  obtain  trade  secrets  by  unfair  means,  and  the  Ger- 
man English  relations  will  hardly  be  improved  by  this  incident." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  German  papers  warned  their  countrj-- 
men  against  these  visitors.  Without  much  success,  however. 
They  were  received  with  much  courtesy  by  mastefs  and  men 
alike,  and  the  Ko/fi/sc/ie  Zeitutig  had  to  comfort  itself  by  saying 
that  "after  all,  works  like  those  of  Krupp,  for  instance,  are  not 
easily  copied."  The  committee  has  now  published  a  preliminary 
report,  which  has  attracted  much  attention.  Its  main  points  are 
the  following : 

"The  rapid  advance  of  Continental  competition  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  superior  training  of  the  men  and  the  admirable  arrange- 
ment of  the  factories  from  a  technical  point  of  view.  The  differ- 
ence in  wages  is,  if  anything,  slightly  in  favor  of  the  Continental 
workman,  the  lowest  wages  earned  being  5  jr.  ($1.25)  per  day. 
The  Continental  workman  also  works  less  hours  than  his  English 
fellow,  and  Sunday  is  more  strictly  a  day  of  rest  from  labor. 
The  machinery  in  use  on  the  Continent  is,  on  the  whole,  superior 
to  that  used  in  England.  Taken  altogether,  the  British  iron  and 
steel  trade  could  learn  much  from  their  competitors.  The  only 
branch  holding  its  own  at  present  is  the  manufacture  of  firearms 
in  South  Staffordshire." 

Most  English  papers  have  ignored  l)oth  the  .sending  of  the 
deputation  and  its  results.     The  St.  Janus' s  Gazette,  however, 

says  : 

"The  report  proves  that  we  are  beaten,  not  because  our  com- 
petitors know  how  to  make  use  of  favorable  circumstances,  but 
because  they  know  their  business  better.  It  is  our  own  fault  that 
we  have  fallen  behind,  and  we  must  exert  ourselves  to  remedy 
our  faults. " 

The  question  is,  Will   the   British  workman  consent  to  adopt 
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modern  methods,  if  taught  by  foreigners?  The  following,  which 
we  take  from  The  Westmitister  Gazette,  argues  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful : 

"A  London  syndicate  five  years  ago  leased  a  track  of  turf 
moors  near  Thorne,  in  Yorkshire,  and  engaged  a  number  of 
Dutch  workmen  to  show  the  Thorne  people  just  how  to  cut  the 
turf.  The  Thorne  men  appear  to  have  received  these  pioneers 
not  merely  with  civility,  but  with  quite  an  extraordinai-y  show  of 
good  feeling ;  but,  all  the  same,  so  far  as  the  innovation  in  the 
plan  of  working  was  concerned,  they,  with  true  British  conserva- 
tism, made  a  point  of  not  noticing  it.  There  were  reasons  for 
their  inaptness  in  learning.  Hitherto  they  had  cut  the  turf  in 
large  blocks,  and  these  were  carried  away  by  boys,  and  stacked 
to  dry ;  now  the  one  block  was  to  be  cut  into  three,  the  boys  were 
discharged,  and  the  men  themselves  were  provided  with  barrows 
in  which  to  wheel  the  sods  away.  Obviously,  the  change  was  not 
one  to  be  enamoured  of,  and  tho  the  Dutch  exponents  of  the  new 
method,  working  deftly,  could  manage  to  make  a  good  week's 
wages,  the  Thorne  men  stood  out  against  a  system  which  they 
declared  they  could  not  master.  They  had  been  used  to  earning 
decent  wages  and  working  a  fair  number  of  hours,  but  they  could 
not  make  a  living  if  they  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  fresh  style. 
In  face  of  this  revolt,  the  firm  determined  to  bring  over  a  body  of 
Dutchmen  who  would  be  willing  to  comply  with  their  wishes, 
and  accordingly  early  in  the  present  year  about  eighty  laborers 
from  Holland  came  to  Thorne  and  started  work.  Then  the  situ- 
ation became  interesting.  The  quiet  little  town  woke  up  sud- 
denly to  find  itself  the  scene  of  a  somewhat  bitter  international 
feud.  There  have  been  accordingly  rather  lively  times  and 
police-court  proceedings. " 


HOW    THE    LION 


TAKES    THE    TWISTING 
HIS   TAIL. 
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*'"]\  /TR.  MUNROE  is  not  in  it,"  says  The  Mexican  Herald, 
■*■*-'-  Mexico.  "Venezuela  must  come  to  terms  with  Great 
Britain.  There  is  no  one  to  take  her  part,"  says  the  Amsterdam 
Handelsblad.  These  quotations  will  serve  to  illustrate  how  lit- 
tle reliance  is  placed  in  the  power  of  that  section  of  our  press 
which  advocates  active  interference  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Venezuela  boundary  question.  The  English  press 
is  equally  complacent.  The  whole  agitation  in  favor  of  a  vigor- 
ous enforcement  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  looked  upon  as  the 
valueless  "blether"  of  American  newspaper  men.  The  corre- 
spondent of  The  Daily  Neivs,  London,  telegraphed  to  his  paper  : 

"Nothing  could  be  more  grotesque  than  to  pretend  that  the 
American  people  are  in  any  way  excited  over  the  Venezuelan 
■question.  The  fact  is  that  nobody,  except  newspapers  which  seek 
to  make  cheap  political  capital  by  attacking  the  British  position 
in  all  foreign  questions  relating  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
takes  the  slightest  interest  in  the  matter.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  hun- 
dred persons  could  be  found  in  the  United  States  who  could  give 
.an  intelligible  statement  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  mouthings 
of  the  Jingo  papers  are  taken  seriously  by  nobody,  not  even  by 
their  own  editors. " 

And  77^1?  St.  Jatnes's  Gazette  sa.y&\ 

"English  newspaper-readers  need  not  believe  all  the  nonsense 
about  Venezuela  and  Great  Britain  which  appears  in  the  Ameri- 
can newspapers  and  is  telegraphed  over  here  by  enterprising  but 
undiscriminating  correspondents.  The  New  York  H^orld,  for 
instance,  is  anxious  to  inform  its  readers  that  Mr.  Bayard  and 
Lord  Salisbury  have  had  almost  a  passage  of  arms  over  the  Vene- 
zuelan ultimatum,  that  the  former  was  angry  and  the  latter  ar- 
rogant, that  Great  Britain  has  flouted  the  American  eagle,  and 
that  this  noble  bird  is  a-screechin'.  The  New  York  Snn  persists 
that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  going  to  be  'enforced,'  and  that  its 
latest  version  includes  the  assertion  that  no  European  power  has 
■ever  a  right  to  interfere  with  an  American  republic.  Happily, 
the  State  Department  does  not  take  its  politics  from  the  news- 
papers, and  it  knows  very  well  that  the  amusement  of  twisting 
the  lion's  tail  is  always  profitable  for  an  American  journal  with  a 
large  Irish  circulation." 

The    Westminster   Gazette  revives   the  ancient  charge   that 


American  journalists  like  to  give  a  twist  of  the  lion's  tail  as  an 
electioneering  trick. 

"  But  nothing, "  says  that  paper,  "  will  be  lost  by  firmness  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  if  President  Cleveland 
could  speak  his  mind  freely  he  would  say  the  same.  The  pas- 
time of  twisting  the  tail  of  the  lion  will  present  attractions  to 
certain  sections  of  Americans  just  so  long  as  those  given  to  it 
believe  that  the  good-natured  creature  will  in  no  circumstances 
snap." 

There  are  a  few  dissentient  voices.  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  has  sent 
a  long  letter  to  The  IVestminster  Gazette,  in  which  he  warns 
the  British  public  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  must  be  reckoned 
with.      He  says  : 

"The  ebullition  of  American  sentiment  is  serious,  notwith- 
standing the  froth  and  spume  of  sensational  insult  which  con- 
ceals rather  than  reveals  its  existence.  Its  gravity  consists  in 
two  facts,  neither  of  which  has  anything  to  do  with  the  merits  of 
the  particular  question  in  dispute.  The  first  is  that,  for  the  first 
time  since  their  great  Civil  War  the  Americans  have  built  a  navy 
of  which  they  have  some  reason  to  be  proud,  and  which  sooner  or 
later  they  will  use  against  somebody.  The  second  is  the  equally  • 
significant  fact  that  the  American  press  assures  us  that  the 
Monroe  doctrine  has  now  been  informally  adopted  as  the  national 
faith  by  the  American  people.  .  .  .  The  adoption  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  by  the  American  people  is  the  second  .serious  factor  we 
have  to  take  into  account.  This  doctrine  has  never  been  formally 
adopted  by  the  American  Government ,  it  has  never  been  recog- 
nized by  any  of  the  European  powers;  and  it  has  no  status'  in 
international  law.  All  this  may  be  admitted,  but  if  the  American 
people,  for  any  reason  or  no  reason,  choose  to  adopt  the  Monroe 
or  any  other  doctrine  as  governing  their  action  in  the  Western  or 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  they  are  a  sovereign  power,  and  can  do  as 
they  please.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  note  that  the  doctrine  they 
have  proclaimed  will  govern  their  policy,  and  act  accordingly." 

Mr.  Stead  then  states  the  English  view  of  the  case  : 

"England  ...  is  an  American  power  just  as  much  as  she  is 
an  Asiatic  power,  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  capital  of  the  Empire 
stands  in  Great  Britain  in  no  way  impairs  her  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  being  as  truly  an  American  power  as  the  Government 
at  Washington.  In  Canada,  to  say  nothing  of  our  other  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  and  American  govern- 
ments, the  English-speaking  man  sheltered  by  the  shadow  of  the 
Union  Jack  is  as  much  an  American  as  those  English-,  German-, 
Swedish-,  and  Polish-speaking  men  who  reside  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  Government  of  Canada,  for  in- 
stance, is  as  much  of  an  American  power  as  the  Government  of 
Washington  ;  nor  does  the  fact  that  they  accept  a  Governor- 
General  from  London  impair  the  rights  of  Canadians  to  full  lib- 
erty of  action  in  all  parts  of  the  Western  Hemi.sphere.  That  is 
the  English  view  of  the  case.  It  may  be  right  or  it  may  be 
wrong.  I  am  not  dealing  with  right  or  wrong,  but  with  facts 
and  forces  as  they  exist." 

Mr.  Stead  is  of  opinion  that  the  United  States  wants  to  estab- 
lish a  protectorate  over  all  South  and  Central  America  without 
accepting  the  responsibilities  of  such  a  protectorate.  But  this, 
he  thinks,  is  impossible,  for — 

"unless  and  until  the  United  States  Government  will  settle  all 
claims  and  controversies  which  may  arise  between  European 
powers  and  the  independent  governments  which  stretch  from 
Mexico  to  Cape  Horn — no  other  power  can  consent  to  abandon 
anj'  of  the  sovereign  rights  which  they  at  present  possess  of  deal- 
ing with  the  independent  states  of  Central  and  Southern  America 
as  they  deal  with  any  other  independent  states  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. " 


Tlie  Standard,  London,  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Temper- 
ance Party  to  the  remarkable  effect  of  a  good  dinner  upon  Lord  Rosebery. 
He  made  two  speeches  on  one  day,  the  gist  of  which  is  given  as  follows: 


Before  Lunch. 
If  there  is  one  thing  that  surprises 
and  rather  disappoints  the  political 
observer  in  the  last  election  it  is 
this— the  extreme  gullibility  of  the 
electorate. 


What  The  Standard  wants  to  know  is: 
who  supported  Lord  Rosebery,  accept  ? 


Aftek  Lunch. 

I  have  a  firm  belief  in  the  shrewd 
collective  common-sense  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation.  I  believe  that 
if  that  common-sense  has  rejected 
us  it  is  because  unconsciously,  and 
in  some  way  of  which  we  are  not 
aware,  we  have  deserved  that  re- 
jection.— St.  James's  Gazette,  Oct.  21. 

Which  view  do  the  Prohibitionists, 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 

EQUALITY    AS  THE    BASIS   OF    GOOD 
SOCIETY. 

'^T'^u  wiuit  cxicni.  do  we  believe  in  the  practise  of  that  equality 
A  in  social  life  which  we  subscribe  to  in  religious  professions? 
In  an  article  on  the  subject  of  "Equality,"  in  the  November  Cf/i- 
tury,  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  sets  out  by  relating  that  a  Shaker  elder 
once  said  to  him  : 

"If  good  society  were  what  it  appears  to  be  on  the  surface,  I 
could  not  find  fault  with  it.  If  people  in  society  behave  toward 
one  another  from  motives  of  real  kindness,  as.  they  behave  now 
from  motives  of  politeness,  society  would  be  an  image  of  heaven  ; 
for  in  society  you  see  people  defer  to  one  another,  the  strong  give 
way  to  the  weak,  the  brilliant  and  the  gifted  will  not  put  the  rest 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  they  all  seem  to  meet  on  an  equality 
The  trouble  is  that  their  behavior  is  merely  a  convention  and  not 
a  principle  ;  they  behave  beautifully  from  politeness  and  not  from 
kindness." 

Mr.  Howells  says  that  he  was  struck  by  this  philosophy  of  the 
fact  at  the  time,  and  still  thinks  it  interesting,  and  believes  that 
it  is  essentially  true.  If  not  quite  an  image  of  heaven,  good 
society  appears  to  him  to  be  an  image  of  a  righteous  state  on 
earth  ;  and  he  finds  that  tho  it  is  th,e  stronghold  of  the  prejudices 
which  foster  inequality,  yet  it  is  the  very  home  of  equality.  We 
quote  : 

"People  often  wish  to  het  into  good  society  because  they  hope 
to  be  the  superiors  of  those  who  remain  out  of  it ;  but  when  they 
are  once  in  it,  the  ideal  of  their  behavior  is  equality.  In  ideal, 
at  least,  society  is  the  purely  voluntary  association  of  kindred 
minds  and  tastes  in  a  region  of  absolute  altruism.  If  you  are 
asked  to  a  house,  the  theory  is  that  you  are  the  equal  of  every 
person  you  meet  there,  and  if  you  behave  otherwise,  you  are 
vulgar.  You  are  as  dear  to  your  host  and  hostess  as  any  others 
whom  they  entreat  in  the  same  terms  to  give  them  the  pleasure  of 
their  company.  The  understanding  is  that  no  distinction  will  be 
made  between  you  and  them  :  no  one  will  seek  his  own  advan- 
tage, but  each  will  seek  the  advantage  of  the  rest ;  nothing  shall 
be  suffered  to  remind  you  of  the  selfish  world  outside.  Deference 
and  attention  shall  be  your  portion  from  all,  which  you  will  ren- 
der again.  If  you  are  intellectually  the  inferior  of  the  rest, 
society  will  carry  its  complaisance  still  farther,  and,  as  Goethe 
noticed  long  ago,  will  adapt  its  conversation  and  diversion  to 
j'our  capacity.  Even  the  servitude  which  tacitly  operates  your 
entertainment  will  be  delicately  used,  and  addressed  in  courteous 
terms.  In  its  finest  and  gentlest  moments  society  will  get  rid  of 
the  inferifjrs  allcjgether.  and  the  equals  will  serve  one  another. 

"  We  know  very  well  what  sometimes  happens  instead  of  this. 
There  are  some  hosts  and  hostesses  who  neglect  one  guest  and 
cumlier  another  with  favor  :  snubs  and  slights  are  exchanged  be- 
tween the  guests,  who  seize  petty  occasions  to  gratify  their  greed 
and  pride  ;  the  servants  are  coldly  and  thanklessly  used.  But  we 
all  think  these  things  indecent  when  we  witness  them  ;  when  we 
do  them  ourselves  we  are  ashamed  of  them,  and  we  feel  that  we 
have  violated  an  ideal  which  should  have  been  sacred. 

"The  ideal  of  society  is  equality,  because  to  the  more  enlight- 
ened, and  to  all  in  their  more  enlightened  moments,  inequality  is 
irksome  and  offensive.  You  can  have  no  pleasure  of  the  man  you 
look  up  to,  or  the  man  you  look  down  on  ;  the  thing  is  impossible. 
Your  soul  is  always  seeking  the  level  of  your  companion's,  and 
society  formulates  an<l  expresses  this  instinctive  desire  for  equal- 
ity. The  prince,  the  distinguished  person,  if  he  is  a  gentleman, 
will  do  his  best  to  efface  your  difference  when  he  meets  you  in 
society,  and  it  will  be  your  fault  or  your  misfortune  if  you  can  not 
let  him  do  so  ;  he  will  not  ask  you  to  be  a  snob  or  a  toady.  In- 
equality bores  him;  he  is  glad  to  get  rid  of  it;  and  this  is  the 
mood  of  all  good  society.  Tiie  better  society  is  the  more  it  shuns 
formality  and  .seeks  ease  and  freedom.  The  aristocrats,  the  high- 
est equals,  call  each  other  by  their  first  names,  their  nicknames, 
when  they  are  by  themselves,  as  the  jjlebcians  do." 

Mr.  Howells  thinks  it  strange  that  while  everybody  acknowl- 
edges good  society  to  be  tho  highest  exjjression  of  civilization— 


the  purest  joy  and  sweetest  pleasure  of  it — many  people,  espe- 
cially society  people,  should  fear  to  have  its  greatest  blessings, 
its  most  delicate  beauty  and  subtlest  charm,  imparted  to  the 
whole  of  life.     To  quote  again  : 

"I  do  not  believe  one  lovely  or  amiable  thing  would  be  lost  if 
equality  were  to  become  the  rule  and  fashion  of  the  whole  race, 
as  it  is  now  the  rule  and  fashion  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
race  in  society.  Men  have  believed  that  there  was  something  to 
be  gained  by  setting  themselves  apart  from  other  men  ;  and  they 
have  actually  at  times  believed  that  those  whom  they  excluded 
and  depressed  believed  this,  too,  because  they  suffered  it.  But 
the  inferior  never  believed,  even  in  the  depths  of  slaver)',  that 
inequality  was  a  gain  to  him,  whatever  it  might  be  to  the  supe- 
rior, and  he  suffered  it  because  he  must.  It  never  was  a  gain  to 
the  superior  except  in  some  advantages  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  It  never  made  him  in  any  wise  a  finer,  purer,  juster 
man  ;  audit  very  often  made  him  arrogant,  luxurious,  bestial.  .  .  . 

"Must  we  have  inequality  always?  I  do  not  think  so.  The 
disparity  between  the  different  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  is  not 
without  its  supposed  remedy  even  in  our  conditions.  The  well- 
known  American  theory  is  that  all  having  the  same  chance  to  get 
on  top,  all  will  get  on  top.  If  this  really  happened  we  should 
have  the  dead  level  of  equality  indeed  ;  but  a  great  many  do  not 
get  on  top — so  many  of  the  gentle,  the  kind,  the  good,  that  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  summit  would  not  have  its  dis- 
pleasures for  people  of  taste,  whether  one  would  altogether  like 
to  be  seen  there.  It  appears  that  this  specific  no  longer  cures, 
then  ;  and  if  inequality  is  a  maladJ^  an  evil,  we  must  seek  some 
other  medicine  for  it.  What  that  will  be  many  will  be  ready  to 
say,  but  few  to  prove.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  changed  by  the  slow 
process  of  the  years,  and  by  a  process  no  more  visible  in  the 
present  than  the  movement  of  the  hand  iipon  the  clock,  but 
destined  to  a  greater  and  greater  swiftness  in  the  future." 


MIMETICS   OF    PRIDE. 

IT  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one  like  the  expert  Mante- 
gazza,  in  studying  the  infinity  of  expressions  of  which  man 
is  capable,  finds  ample  confirmation  of  the  theory  which  declares 
mimetics  to  be  clear  and  characteristic  in  proportion  as  it  is  pro- 
voked by  powerful  and  distinct  emotion.  Writing  for  Wertier' s 
Magazine  (October) ,  he  devotes  the  first  part  of  his  article  to  the 
mimetics  of  pride.  Pride,  he  says,  is  one  of  the  most  apparent 
and  powerful  of  the  affectional  forces  ;  its  mimetics  is  very  ex- 
pressive, and  not  to  be  confounded  with  any  other  emotion  ;  for 
this  reason  all  artists,  even  the  most  ordinary,  can  represent  a 
movement  of  pride.  With  regard  to  mimetics,  the  affectional 
forces  concentrated  about  self-love  are  said  to  give  us  three  dif- 
ferent groups  of  expressions,  which  are  represented  as  follows: 

"  Exalted  or  Satisfied  Pride :  Elevation  of  the  eYei)rows  ;  ele- 
vation of  the  head  ;  elevation  of  the  neck  ;  elevation  of  the  trunk  ; 
gaze  directed  upward  or  toward  the  horizon ;  projection  of  the 
lower  lij) ;  firm  closing  of  the  month  ;  expansive  mimetics  of  the 
arms  ;  rotation  of  the  fingers  round  the  axis  of  the  arms  ;  eleva- 
tion of  the  hands  above  the  head  ;  ample  dilation  of  the  thorax  ; 
arms  applied  to  the  pelvis  or  chest  in  such  fashion  as  to  increase 
the  transverse  diameters  of  the  body  in  one  way  or  another; 
loose,  slipshod  gait,  with  legs  wide  apart ;  puffing,  panting  res- 
piration ;  smiles,  laughter,  or  tears. 

''Downcast  Pride:  Depression  of  the  eyebrows  ;  depression  of 
the  eyelids  ;  bowing  of  tiie  head,  neck,  or  trunk  ;  gaze  bent  upon 
the  ground  ;  eye  dull ;  general  concentric  mimetics ;  mimetics 
suggestive  of  a  liitter  taste;  general  tendency  to  diminish  one's 
self,  to  hide,  or  to  take  fiight. 

"Hypocrisy  oj  Satisfied  SelJ-Love :  Lowering  of  the  head; 
very  brilliant  eyes  ;  shrinking  of  the  entire  person;  gestiu'es  of 
excuse,  thanks,  and  entreaty  ;  alternate  laughter  and  tears;  con- 
traction of  the  lips,  as  if  attemjjting  to  make  the  mouth  smaller; 
trembling  and  suppression  of  the  voice." 

The  writer  says  that  varied  and  numerous  as  these  elements  of 
the  mimetics  of  pride  are,  they  all  tend  to  the  same  end — to  en- 
large and  elevate  our  personality  if  the  self-love  be  exalted  or 
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satisfied  ;    to  diminish  and  depress  it  if  the  pride  be  cast  down. 
Saying  tliat  it  is  with  minietics  as  with  language,  he  continues : 

"With  all  the  strength  of  our  muscles  we  strive  to  make  our- 
selves bigger  and  taller  than  we  are.  From  these  two  simultane- 
ous and  sometimes  contradictor}- efforts  very  naturallj'  results  the 
inrtated  form  of  the  mimetics  of  pride  and  vanity,  and  it  is  with 
perfect  justice  that  we  compare  a  proud  person  to  a  peacock 
strutting  about.  We  raise  our  eyebrows,  eyelids,  iipper  lip, 
neck,  trunk,  and  shoulders;  we  try  to  lift  all  the  principal  or 
accessory  portions  of  our  person.  So  much  for  the  elevation.  As 
for  the  enlarging,  we  swell  our  cheeks,  dilate  the  thorax,  place 
our  hands  on  our  sides  or  iinder  our  armpits,  spread  our  legs  far 
apart,  and  sway  our  body  from  rigiit  to  left  and  7'ice  versa.  We 
run  our  hand  through  our  hair  and  push  it  up  to  make  it  seem 
more  abundant  than  it  is;  in  line,  we  try  to  occupy  as  much  space 
in  breadth  as  we  have  already  gained  in  height,  or  in  longitude 
as  we  have  acquired  in  latitude. 

"  Having  made  ourselves  longer  and  broader,  and  increased  all- 
the  elements  possible  in  our  organic  geometry,  we  also  extend 
our  movements.  The  fingers  spread  as  far  apart  as  possible  ;  the 
legs  tend  to  stretch  away  from  the  trunk  ;  often  we  take  large 
articles  in  our  hands,  such  as  handkerchiefs,  papers,  or  books,  to 
increase  still  further  the  dimension  of  our  members  and  extend 
the  horizon  of  our  swollen  individuality  There  is  a  characteris- 
tic way  of  waving  the  handkerchief  in  the  air,  which  betrays  the 
proud  man  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred. 

"This  prolongation,  enlargement,  and  expansion  in  every  direc- 
tion conclude  with  noisy  breathing  caused  by  prolonged  retention 
of  the  breath  to  inflate  the  cheeks  and  make  the  thorax  sonorous. 
The  air  must  find  a  vent  at  last  and  it  issues  noisily,  thus  serving 
to  attract  attention  toward  us.  This  is  also  the  reason  that  proud 
people  usually  talk  very  loudly,  make  frequent  exclamations,  and 
use  every  means  to  make  a  great  noise. 

"We  can  not  be  swollen  with  pride  without  despising  some  one 
or  something,  or  without  disdaining  all  mankind ;  therefore,  in 
an  animated  mimetics,  inspired  by  this  sentiment,  there  is  always 
a  certain  mocking  smile,  which  is  ironical,  sardonic,  or  simply 
haughty.  The  haughty  smile  is  distinguished  from  the  other  two 
by  a  forward  movement  of  the  lower  lip.  This  is  so  true  that 
the  muscle  used  in  making  this  movement  has  received  the  name 
of  the  niuscidits  superbus. 

"But  man  can  not  strut  forever.  A  state  of  slight  and  perma- 
nent inflation  is  the  most  habitual  aspect  of  pride,  and  gives  to 
the  face  a  characteristic  and  enduring  expression.  The  mimetics 
is  always  the  same,  but  feebler,  less  strongly  marked,  so  as  to 
be  borne  by  the  muscles,  which  become  accustomed  to  being  al- 
ways in  a  state  of  semi-contraction.  Even  when  asleep  a  man 
may  tell  an  on-looker  that  his  self-love  wakes.    .    .   . 

"The  habit  of  command,  with  which  is  always  associated  a 
certain  degree  of  loftiness  or  even  pride,  gives  many  generals, 
princes,  and  sovereigns  a  peculiar  look  and  an  aristocratic  expres- 
sion which  are  very  hard  to  define,  but  which  are  apparent  to  the 
most  vulgar  observer.  We  all  recall  the  look  of  majesty  and 
authority  which  sparkled  in  the  eyes  of  King  Victor  Emanuel; 
this  singular  characteristic  also  strikes  us  in  King  Humbert. 
Eight  hundred  years  of  royalty  naturally  leave  upon  the  features 
of  a  family  an  impress  not  to  be  acquired  at  will  by  the  first 
comer." 


Thackeray  on  American  Slavery. — Following  is  a  quotation 
from  a  letter  written  by  Thackeray,  says  the  London  'J ziiies,  to  a 
relative  during  his  American  tour,  in  1853:  "I  have  come  awaj^ 
from  the  South  not  so  horrified  as  perhaps  I  ought  to  be  with 
slavery,  which  in  the  towns  is  not  by  any  means  a  horrif}-ing  in- 
stitution. The  negroes  in  the  good  families  are  the  happiest, 
laziest,  comfortablest  race  of  menials.  They  are  kept  luxuriously 
in  working  time  and  cared  for  most  benevolently  in  old  age — one 
white  does  the  work  of  four  of  them,  and  one  negro  that  can  work 
has  his  old  parents  very  likely  and  young  children  that  can't.  It 
is  the  worst  economy,  slavery,  that  can  be,  the  clumsiest  and 
most  costly  domestic  and  agricultural  machine  that  ever  was  de- 
vised. Uncle's  Tom's  Cabin  and  the  tirades  of  the  Abolitionists 
mayn't  destroy  it,  but  common-sense  infallibly  will  before  long, 
and  every  proprietor  would  be  rid  of  his  slaves  if  he  could — not 
in  the  cotton-growing  States,  I  mean,  but  in  households  and  in 
common  agricultural  estates. " 


CONDITION    OF   WOMEN    IN    BURMA. 

/^PPONENTS  of  the  Woman's  Rights  movement  are  wont  to 
^-^  remark  that  women  have  never  proved  their  ability  to 
maintain  a  position  of  perfect  equality  with  man,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  the  movement  often  base  their  arguments  upon  cases  of 
such  hazy  antiquity  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  accept  the  testi- 
mony. According  to  \.\\q  Journal  0/  the  Maha-Bodhi  Society , 
Calcutta,  there  is  no  need  for  this.  There  is  a  country  in  which 
women  are  as  free  as  men,  right  at  this  present  time,  and  that 
country  is  Burma.  The  paper  gives  an  enthusiastic  description 
of  the  Burmese  women.     We  condense  its  main  points  as  follows  : 

Before  the  law,  in  religion,  and  with  regard  to  the  moral  code, 
men  and  women  are  here  perfectly  equal.  The  women  adminis- 
trate their  property  themselves,  and  when  they  marry  it  remains 
in  their  full  possession.  The  Burmese  husband  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  his  wife's  belongings  nor  over  her  person.  She  is  per- 
fectly free  from  the  day  of  her  birth.  The  age  of  the  knights, 
who  praised  their  women  as  goddesses  and  treated  them  like 
slaves,  never  came  to  Burma.  No  lover  there  composes  sonnets 
in  which  woman  is  spoken  of  as  a  supernatural  creature,  only  to 
look  upon  her  as  an  inferior  being  as  soon  as  he  marries  her.  Re- 
ligion in  Burma  has  never  described  woman  as  the  cause  of  all  evil, 
and  never  warned  man  against  her  devices.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  Pope  has  called  her  the  "last  hope  of  the  church."  No  medi- 
ocre literature  has  imbued  women  with  false  ideas  regarding 
themselves,  men,  and  the  world  in  general.  Hence  they  are  left 
to  decide  for  themselves  what  is  befitting. 

jMarried  or  single,  all  Burmese  women  have  an  occupation  be- 
sides their  home  duties.  Among  the  upper  classes  they  look  after 
their  property,  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  they  gener- 
ally manage  stores.  Most  retail  stores  are  in  the  hands  of 
women.  As  business  is  conducted  during  three  hours  of  the  day 
only,  it  does  not  interfere  with  their  home  duties.  Women  may, 
however,  adopt  any  calling  they  please  in  Burma,  without  fear  of 
shocking  public  opinion.  Curiously  enough,  sewing  and  knitting 
are  specially  male  occupations.  The  great  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
women  of  Burma  enables  them  to  extend  their  views  of  life,  and 
makes  them  tolerant.  They  know  their  weakness  and  their 
strength,  and  reckon  with  them.  Divorce  is  obtained  very  easily 
in  Burma,  but  less  than  one  of  every  hundred  marriages  is  ever 
annulled. 

M.\RY  Anderson  never  fails  to  advise  stage  struck  girls  not  to  try  act- 
ing. She  has  never  once  since  her  retirement  wished  to  return  to  the  stage. 
For  six  or  seven  years,  she  says,  she  loved  her  work,  but  after  that  the 
unnaturalness  of  her  life,  its  unwholesome  excitement,  its  glitter  and  glare 
became  apparent  to  her  eyes.  First  she  grew  weary  of  the  constant  pub- 
licity of  such  a  life,  and  then  her  feeling  became  one  of  positive  distaste. — 
The  American  Art  Journal. 


CORRESPONDENTS'    CORNER. 


"  Rip,"  "  Rot." 

Editor  o/The  Literary  Digest:— 

An  article  on  the  words  "Fad"  and  "Tip"  appeared  in  The  Digest  a 
short  time  ago.  The  following  theory  of  their  origin  was  advanced  in  it. 
Each  at  first  consisted  of  initials — "fad,"  of  those  of  the  words  "  for  a 
day,"  and  "Tip,"  of  those  of  "to  insure  promptness."  They  were  then  so 
marked  by  periods  placed  between  them,  thus — "  f.a.d."  and  "t.i.p."'  In 
course  of  time,  these  periods  were  left  out.  Then  the  letters  formed  words. 
"Fad"  means  something  which  is  greatly  in  fashion  at  present,  but  will 
soon  be  cast  aside— a  thing  which  is  but  "for  a  day."  A  child  is  greatly 
pleased  with  one  kind  of  toy  one  day.  The  next  day,  he  must  have  some- 
thing else,  and  so  on.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  child  in  will,  at  least, 
with  many  grown-up  people.  "  Tip  "  means — well,  putting  "  yellow  oil  "  on 
a  person's  hands  "  to  insure  promptness  "  when  his  services  are  needed. 

The  foregoing  theory,  it  seems  to  me,  is  equally  plausible  regarding  the 
word  "rip,"  in  such  an  expression  as  this,  which  is  often  used— "Let  him 
rip,"  that  is,  "  Let  him  pass  into  forgetfulness  "  We  often  see  at  the  bottom 
of  monumental  inscriptions  the  initials  "R.LP."  These  stand  for  "  Re- 
quiescat  in  pace  "  (May  he  [or  she]  rest  in  peace),  which  is  also  often  given 
in  full.     Take  away  the  periods  which  separate  them,  and  we  have  "  rip." 

Another  slang  expression  is.  "Thafsall  rot,"  meaning  that  it  is  all  non- 
sense. The  Standard  Dictionary  derives  the  word  "  rot "  as  here  used, 
from  the  common  one.  That  may  be  the  correct  theory.  But  may  it  not 
be  derived  from  the  French  "tarot,"  which  means  a  bassoon  ?  In  the 
Montreal  A'«'^// of  October  iQ,  I  find  the  following:  "Ceux  qui  eroient  au 
tarot  de  la  cartomancienneau  aux  blagues  de  St.  Antoine."  Here  "tarot  " 
means  the  nonsense,  twaddle,  bosh,  uttered  by  the  "  cartomancienne  "  or 
woman  who  tells  fortunes  by  means  of  cards,  which  is  just  a  "blow."  or 
"flourish  of  trumpets."-  Tho  "tarot  "  in  French  is  pronounced  "  taro,"  the 
final  "  t "  was  very  likely  to  be  retained  in  English.  As  likely  was  the  first 
svllable  to  be  dropped  in  course  of  time,  leaving  the  word  "rot  " 

T.  Fenwick. 

WOODBRIDGE,  Ont.,  Canada. 
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Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 


Nervous 


Prostration. 


Mental  ,, 

Depression. 

Nervous  ^^       :. 

Dyspepsia. 

Mental 


Failure. 


Freligfh's 

np^-^l  \r^  {A  Phosphorized 

1  yjW-l-^  Cerebro-Spinant) 

will  cure  wlicn  everything  else  has 
failed.  Prescribed  and  endorsed  now, 
and  for  ten  years  past,  by  over  40,000 
Physicians.  Sample  by  mail  25c.,  ten 
days'  trial.  Regular  bottle  %\  by  mail. 
Small  bolllc,  hut  loo  doses  in  cacli. 

Concenfrated,  Prompt,  Powerful. 

Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full 
directions,  testimonials,  etc.,  to  any 
address. 

/.  O.    Woodruff  &•  Co., 

Mit n u  fnctu ring  Chetnists, 

106-108  Falioti  !>'..  Xew  York  City. 

Formula  on  Every  Bottle. 


BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  State  of  Trade. 

Except  for  iron,  steel,  and  cotton,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  advances  in  prices  of  commodities  reported 
since  March  last  has  largely  disappeared.  Earlier 
anticipations  of  a  continuous  advance  in  prices 
and  demand  this  year,  the  outgrowth  of  the  activ- 
ity of  two  and  three  months  ago,  have  met  with 
disappointment.  But  there  is  little  reason  for  the 
reaction  in  sentiment  by  many  who  discuss  busi- 
ness conditions.  Every  wave  of  increased  demand 
since  the  tide  began  to  rise  in  March  has  resulted 
in  net  gain.  Sentiment  of  traders  generally  is 
that  the  outlook  promises  an  active  spring  trade, 
and  tliat  the  holiday  season  will  prove  satisfactory. 

Prices  of  staples  have  reacted,  leather,  Hesse- 
raer,  pig-iron,  steel  billets,  wheat,  wheat  flour, 
Indian  corn,  oats,  cotton,  and  refined  sugar  being 
quoted  lower,  and  print  cloths,  almost  alone, 
higher,  altho  in  special  instances  at  Western  mar- 
kets there  is  an  upward  tendency  to  prices  of  bar 
iron,  hogs,  and  shoes.  Prices  for  lumber,  coal, 
naval  stores,  rice,  and  coffee  are  unchanged. 
There  is  a  prospect  that  Western  tanneries  will 
shut  down,  which  points  to  higher  prices  for 
leather  and  may  weaken  hides.  Lower  quotations 
for  Hessemer  pig-iron  and  billets  represent  a  fall- 
ing off  in  orders  for  future  delivery,  altho  mills 
and  furnaces  continue  actively  employed.  Lead- 
ing cereals  are  lower  because  of  excessive  sup- 
plies for  some  and  larger  quantities  of  others  than 
anticipated.  Lower  prices  for  raw  cotton  have  no 
effect  on  cotton  gr)ods,  as  the  latter  had  not  ad- 
vanced proportionately. 

Hank  clearings  throughout  the  United  States 
this  week  aggregate  $1, 121,00-),  a  gain  of  3.5  per 
cent,  over  last  week,  j8  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  first  week  of  November,  1894,  and  20  per  cent, 
in  contrast  with  the  total  for  the  like  week  in  1893. 
The  falling-off  this  week,  in  comparison  with  the 
like  total  in  1892,  when  the  volume  of  business 
was  very  heavy,  is  less  than  5  per  cent.  It  is  to 
such  exhibits  as  this,  together  with  greatly  in- 
creased railway  earnings,  heaviest  iron  and  steel 
production  on  record,  widespread  advances  of 
wages,  and  prices  for  cotton  and  cotton  goods 
promising  prosperity  during  the  coming  season, 
that  those   should  look  who  have  felt  only  disap- 


Tf  your  I'oort  1)lHlr<-RN<><«  yon 
Tiik<'  II oi'HfoDl 'h  .\<'iil    l'lio*,|>liiil<-. 

It  ajils   llie  Ktoiiwii'li   lo  iligest    llii'   fooil.  ami  iloi-s 
away  with  that  full  fefliii);  iilli-r  rating. 


pointment   in   the   falling  away  of  demand   since 
September.— Bradstreet's,  November  q. 

Stocks,  Cotton,   Iron   and  Steel,  etc. 

The  stock  market  was  decidedly  weak  last  weak, 
influenced  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  Europe, 
where  the  condition  of  Turkey  and  China  have 
erected  substantial  fears  of  a  general  war.  For- 
eign exchange  was  high,  close  to  the  gold  export- 
ing point,  and  probably  gold  would  have  been 
shipped  had  there  been  much  demand  from  re- 
mitters. 

Altho  the  markets  have  generally  been  dull, 
the  volume  of  business  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
undergone  any  shrinkage. 

Both  cotton  and  wheat  were  somewhat  affected 
by  the  apprehensions  in  Europe  of  great  disturb- 
an:.-es.  Both  declined  a  littlCj  while  corn  made  a 
small  gain.  Last  week  the  exports  of  cotton  were 
not  much  more  than  half  what  they  were  in  the 
same  week  of  last  year,  and  the  receipts  at  sea- 
board points  were  just  one  half  of  the  receipts  in 
the  same  week  of  last  year,  but  the  receipts  since 
September  i  have  been  nearly  three  fourths  of 
those  of  the  same  period  in  1894. 

Iron  and  sleel  are,  generally  speaking,  in  a  good 
condition,  but  there  have  been  further  declines  in 
Bessemer  pig  and  steel  billets,  and  the  volume  of 
business  is  small.  The  large  producers  show  no  dis- 
position toshade  prices,  tho  thesmall  producersare 
doing  this  to  some  extent.  The  price  r  f  coke  is  to 
be  advanced  to  $2,  at  the  begmning  of  the  year. 
Wages  are  higher  than  they  were  last  winter,  and 
ore  will  not  be  cheaper  next  year  than  it  is  this,  so 
that  it  is  expected  that  the  prices  of  iron  and  steel 
will  not  sag  much.  Large  orders  for  material  are 
coming  from  car-builders,  and  the  American 
Maini/ac/urer  predicts  an  enormous  demand  for 
manufactured  products  next  year,  altho  that 
heavy  increase  in  the  demand  for  railroad  equip- 
ment so  long  looked-for  is  still  lagging. 

Unseasonably  warm  weather  and  heavy  fogs 
along  the  Eastern  seaboard  have  contributed  to 
make  trade  a  little  slow,  and  more  especially  in 
the  dry-goods  section.  Business  in  woolens  and 
worsteds  has  been  dull,  and  trade  has  been  rather 
light  in  staple  and  seasonable  cottons,  but  the 
market  remains  firm.  Sellers  who  are  disposed  to 
make  their  terms  a  little  easier  are  few  and  not 
very  important.    On  certain  special  lines  of  wor- 


Not  even  "pearl  glass"  or 
"pearl  top"  lamp-chimneys 
are  right,  unless  of  right  shape 
and  size  for  your  lamp.  See 
"Index  to  Chimneys." 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  maker  of 
tough  glass. 


The  Lawton  Simplex 

Printer 

saves  time 
and  labor  ; 
mono)'  too — 
100  letters, 
postal   cards, 
copies  of  music,  drawings,  or  typewritten 
copy,  in  almost  no  time,  and  exact  copies 
at  that,  liy  using  the  Lawton  5implex. 
Requires    no   washing    or    cleaning,    and 
saves  its  cost  over  and  again  in  sending 
out  notices.      Costs  but  little  (53  to  <;io). 

Caution.— Other  things  nrc  hciiiK  made  .-ind  calU-il 

Sim/>ii-x  Printi-rs.     The   only  way   to  be  sure  of  jti-i- 

tipK  the  genuine  is  to  see    that    yours  is   the   l.atvtin 

Simplex  f'rintcr.     Send  for  circulars.     Agents  wanted. 

LAWTON  &  CO.,  30  Vcscy  St.,  New  Y.  rk. 


SPLENDID  NEW  BOOKS 

FOR   BOYS   AND   GIRLS. 


The  Partners.     By  Wm.  O.  Stoddard.     A 

story  for  «irls.  The  best  Kirl's  book  of  the  year  and 
yet  a  boy's  story  too — for  all  the  boys  and  girls  ad- 
mire Stoddard's  stories.     i2mo,  cloth,  §1.50. 

The  Book  of  Athletics.  Edited  by  Nor- 
man W.  Hingham,  Jr.  .Ml  about  out-of-door  sports, 
football.  Kolf.  bicycling,  etc.,  by  the  best  athletes  in 
the  American  colleges.     8vo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  True  Story  of  George  Washington. 

By  Klbridye  .S.  lirouks.  I  he  best  "  child-life  "  of  the 
"  Katherol  His  Country."  I'old  for  youngest  readers, 
but  full  of  interest  for  all  ages.     410,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Hobbledehoy.     By   Belle  C.    Greene. 

1  he  uriicjue  sl<-ry  of  a  "  changing  "  boy,  that  every 
boy  and  girl,  every  father  and  mother,  will  heartily 
enjoy.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Child  Sketches  from  George  Eliot.  Com- 
piled by  Julia  .Ma>;rudcr.  Illustrated  by  Birch  and 
.Amy  I'.rooks,  and  introducing  young  readers  to  the 
children  in  the  great  writer's  stories.    8vo,  cloth,  $1.^5. 

The    Boy  Life   of   Napoleon.     From    the 

Irenchiif  Mine,  l.ugenie  1  ua.  I  he  only  story-life 
of  the  boy  Napoleon.     8vo,  cloth,  $1.23. 

The  Impostor.  A  College  Story.  By  Charles 
Remington   '1  albot.     Illustrated   by    H.   P.   Barnes. 

i2nio,  cloth.  $1.50. 

Katharine's      Yesterday      and       other 

stories.  \  Christian  Fndeavor  Story-Hook.  Hy 
Grace  Livingston  Hill.   Cloth,  illustrated, i2mo.  $1.50. 

The    riammoth    Hunters.      An    Alaskan 

Stor\-.  r.y  \\  illis  ISoyd  .MleTi.  Illustrated  by  Jos. 
H.  llatl'ieid.      ijnio,  tioth,  75  cents. 

The  Children's  Nonsense  Book.     Tales 

and  rimes  of  fun,  nonsense,  and  absurdity,  by  favor- 
ite fun-makers.     410.  illustrated,  cloth,  §1.50. 

The  Children's  Wonder  Book.     Tales  of 

mar\  el,  mystery,  and  merriment,  by  popular  story- 
tellers.    Illustrated,  410,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Herbert   Gardenell,  Jr.     A  new   "  Vensie 

Walton  "  book.  Hy  Mrs.  S.  R.  Graham  Clark.  Illus- 
trated by  Barnes.      i.>nio,  cloth,  $1.50. 

What    they    Couldn't.     By  Mrs.  G.   R. 

Alden  (I'ansy ).  ,\  thoughtful  and  helpful  story  of 
effort  and  advancement,  typical  of  life  to-day,  told 
in  Pansy's  direct  and  characteristic  way.  A  home 
story  in  every  respect.  Illustrated  by  Mente.  i2mo, 
cloth,  424  pp.,  $1.50. 

The    Young    Cascarillero.       .\    Story    of 

South  .Ameruaii  I'.ark-l  I  uiiiers,  by  Marlton  Down- 
ing ;  and  Colonel  Thorndike's  Adventures,  by 
Harry  \V.  French.  Two  stirring  stories  in  one 
volume.     Illustrated   by  Heal  and  Sandham.     izmo, 

cloth,  $1  00. 

The  Ocala  Boy.  A  Florida  Story  of  To- 
day, r.y  Maurice  Thompson,  with  illustrations  by 
K.  \\'.   Kc-inble.      ijmo,  cloth,  Si-oo. 

The  Old  Town  Pump.     A   Village    Story. 

By  Margaret  Sidney.  Illustrated  by  H.  P.  Barnes. 
121110,  cloth,  $1  .'5. 


For  sale  at  all  hook-stores.  Illustrattd  Holiday 
List  and  New  Pesi  ripti-Z'e  C<ittilog  free  by  mail. 
.Send  f'ostn  I /or  the  Pansy  Prize  Offer  ro  fioys  a  nd  girls. 


LOTHROP      PUBLISHING     COMPANY. 

92    Pearl   Street,  Boston. 


RHEUIVIATISiYI. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Dr.  THOMAS  T.  McNISH, 

Homeopathic  Specialist. 

14.3   Sheffield    Street,    ALLEGHENY,    PA 
Mfdiciiteti  strut  to  any  jutrt  0/  tbf  coitntry. 
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TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

4-')  I.ibiTly  St.,  Ni'W  York.  «t' lis  nil  !iinkesiimlt*r  half  |>rU't\ 
l*on*(  luiy  bt'foro  writ injf  them  for  unpn\(\nnt'*»ti  advioo 
rtiul  prU'i'M.  Kxchantf*'s.  Iininctisf  slock  forHoU'ctlon. 
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steds  for  next  spring,  advances  have  been  made, 
and  the  trade  is  awaiting  the  result.  The  saies  of 
wool  in  the  Boston  market  were  slightly  greater 
f.ian  those  of  the  week  before,  but  much  less  than 
in  some  weeks  earlier  in  the  season.  Several 
woolen  mills  have  shut  dov/n.—T/ie Journal  of 
Commerce,  November  ii. 

Dry  Goods,  etc. 

In  the  wholesale  dry-goods  trade  business  has 
been  of  the  hand-to-mouth  character,  the  mild 
weather  having  had  a  tendency  to  check  the  dis- 
tribution of  winter  goods.  This  condition  of 
affairs  kept  the  sales  of  wool  for  the  week  down 
to  very  moderate  figures,  .say  5,600,000  pounds.  In 
contrast  to  the  state  of  the  woolen  interest  the 
cotton  mills  of  New  England  are  prosperous  and 
still  have  large  orders  for  goods,  notwithstanding 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  market  for  the  raw 
material.  The  placing  of  liberal  orders  for  cars 
formed  th^  principal  event  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry.  At  the  West  prices  were  generally  well 
held,  altho  in  the  ct-i  il  and  eastern  sections  Bes- 
semer pig,  steel  billets,  slabs,  and  finished  products 
were  in  the  main  lower,  partly  because  of  some 
realizing  on  speculative  holdings.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  advance  in  the  price  of  coke  is  looked 
for,  and  Lake  Superior  ores  are  expected  to  open 
at  a  inaterial  advance  for  next  season's  delivery, 
altho  nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  con- 
tracts.    The  bank  clearings  of  the  country,  which 

The  Ear  3Iaiks  of  nierit. 


When  the  maker  of  a  proprietary  medicine  publishes 
the  formula  of  it  on  the  label  of  each  bottle  it  is  con- 
clusive proof  that  the  article  is  one  of  merit  and  chal- 
lenges criticism.  I.  ().  Woodruff  &  Co.,  the  manufac- 
turing chemists  of  106-108  Fulton  .Street,  New  York,  do 
this  very  thing  in  the  case  of  Freligh's  Tonic  now  be- 
ing advertised.  Ihe  value  of  the  preparation  in  all 
nervous  and  mental  prostrations,  depressions,  dyspep- 
sia, etc.,  is  fully  attested  by  letters  from  many  well- 
known  persons,  and  these  testimonials,  with  the 
formula,  etc.,  will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  will  write  to 
the  address  given. 


were  nearly  18  per  cent,  larger  than  for  the  cor- 
responding'week  of  last  year,  hardly  represent  the 
actual  condition  (jf  trade,  as  the  gain  was  con- 
tributed largely  by  a  few  of  the  leading  centers  of 
the  East  and  West. 

Cotton  advanced  in  the  early  tradmg  on  a  move- 
ment at  the  ports  that  was  practically  in  favor  of 
a  crop  of  6,600,000  bales,  and  also  on  an  estimate  by 
a  leading  firm  of  6,435,300  bales.  The  volume  of 
business,  however,  snowed  a  shrinking  specula- 
tion, and  late  in  the  week  the  market  was  heavy 
and  lower,  closing  at  a  net  loss  of  2oa28  points  for 
the  various  options.  The  decline  was  due  to  weak 
foreign  markets  growing  out  of  the  political  situa- 
tion in  Europe,  the  decreased  takings  of  Manches- 
ter spinners,  and  a  larger  interior  iiioveirient  than 
during  the  fore  part  of  the  week.  Wheat  was  dull 
and  declined  ownr  orni  cent. ~'J'/ie  Mail  and  Express, 
November  q. 


CHESS. 

Problem  97. 

(First  Prize,  Amsterdatnmer  Weekblad  voor  Neder- 
land  Tourney.) 

Black— Four  Pieces. 
K  on  K  5;  Ps  on  K  3,  Q  3,  and  Q  Kt  4. 


'M  v/mM. 


W'hite — Eleven    Pieces. 
K  on  K  sq;    Q  on  K  Kt  7;    B   on   K    Kt  5;   Kts  on 


K  B  sq  and  Q  5;  Ps  on  KB  5,  K  Kt  4,    K  R  2,    Q  B  2, 
Q  Kt  4  and  6. 

White  mates  in  thrt-i-  moves. 


Solution  of  Problems. 

Xo.  03. 
This    problem   has  two  solutions.     Only  one  of 
our  solvers  found  both  solutions. 
The  author's  solution  is: 

Kt— B  5  Q— K  3  Q— R  6,  mate. 


^i^J_ 

KxKt  KxKt 

F.  H.  Johnston,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  found  this 
solution,  and  Dr.  Dalton,  Brooklyn,  found  both 
solutions. 

The  second  solution  is  (i)  K— Kt  5. 

This  was  found  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia; E.  T.  Runge,  Chicago;  G.  A.  Betournay, 
Regina,  Can.;  John  Winslow,  Bristol,  Conn.;  C. 
W.  Cooper,  Pittsburg;  H.  J.  Hulson,  Rochester; 
Dr.  Armstrong,  Olyinpia,  Wash.;  A.  Tooley, 
Brockport,  N.  Y.;  Prof.  C.  D.  Schmitt,  University 
of  Tennessee;  W.  G.  Keyes,  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  J.  F. 
Dee,  Buffalo;  the  Revs.  E.  M.  McMillen,  Lebanon, 
Ky.,  Gilbert  Dobbs,  Brownsville,  Tex.,E.  C.  Has- 
kell, Sigourney,  la.,  \.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
and  E.  P.  Skyles,  Berlin,  Pa. 

No.  94  was  submitted  as  a  position  which  had 
"offered    considerable    amusement  for  the   local 


New  Kidney  and  Bladder  Cure. 

The  new  botanic  discovery  Alkavis  is  an 
assured  cure  for  kidney  and  bladder  diseases, 
pain  in  back  and  rheumatism.  The  best 
proof  is  that  the  Church  Kidney  Cure  Com- 
pany, 418  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  will 
send  you  treatment  by  mail  prepaid  free,  if 
you  send  them  your  name  and  address.  Al- 
kavis has  certainly  wrought  some  wonderful 
cures,  and  we  advise  our  readers  to  try  it,  as 
it  is  offered  free. 


Better  than  Theory 


RESULTS  FROM  THE  USE  OF 


Superior  to  Medicine. 

Capon  Bridge,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  15,  1893. 

"Since  testifying  in  favor  of  the  Electropoise, 
two  years  ago,  I  have  had  the  most  gratifying  re- 
sults from  its  use  in  neuralgia,  indigestion  and  in 
the  rebuilding  of  broken-down  females.  We  use  it 
for  all  ailments  and  find  it  superior  to  medicine  and 
doctors." 

Mrs.  Minnie  A.  Beall. 


Effective— Economical. 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.,  April  5,  1895. 
".  .  .  My  confidence  in  the  merits  of  tlie  Electro- 
poise — simple,  convenient,  economical  and  effective 
as  it  is — has  constantly  grown  with  my  increasing 
observation  and  experience." 

W.  H.  De  Pity,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

(Editor  People's  Cyclopaedia.) 


Simple  Remedy. 

Professor  Totten,  of  Yale  College,  writes: 

■"  But  thanks  be  to  God,  there  is  a  remedy  for  such 
as  be  sick— one  single,  simple  I'enied.v — an  instru- 
ment called  the  Electropoise.  We  do  not  personally 
know  the  parties  who  control  this  instrument,  but 
we  do  know  its  value. " 


An  Invalid  20  Years. 

Freepout,  Mich.,  March  11, 1894. 

"  For  twenty  years  I  had  been  an  invalid  with  a 
combination  of  troubles;  female  weakness,  spinal 
complaint,  liver,  kidneyand  stomach  badly  affected. 
Two  years'  use  of  the  Electropoise  has  given  me 
health  as  never  before,  and  I  cau  not  praise  it  too 
highly." 

Miss  Lena  Nagler. 


An  Oxygen 

Home  Remedy 

Without   Medicine 


OFTEN  CURES  CASES 
PRONOUNCED   "INCURABLE" 

"  Hn\A/?  "  ^^  '**  "^*  '"^*'io*'  0'  Introducing  oxy- 
rlU¥w  .       gen  directly  Into  the  entire  circulation 


The  Theory  is  Scientific 


An  illlustrated  booklet  of  112  pages  contains  it,  together  with  the  reports  from  200  other  users  of  the 
Electropoise;  price  of  same,  etc.,  mailed  you  free  for  the  asking. 


ELECTROLIBRATION  CO.,  TJ^^^s^^TlX'r^ 
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Booth's  Pocket  Inhaler 
Outfit,  by  mail,  $1.00. 


BY   INHALATION  ONLY,   THE 

Australian 'Dry=Air 
Treatment 

of  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Hronchitis,  Laryngitis,  Hay 
Fever,  and   WhoiipinR  Coinrh. 


BOOTH'S 

HYOMEI 

"DRI-AYR" 


iS95- 


Deer  Park  P.xksonagi:,  Smallwood  P.  O., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  October 
R.  T.  Booth,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  sent  you  one  doll.nr  about  ten  days  njco  for  one  of  your 
pocket  inhaler  outfits.     It  came  to  iiand  last  Friday  morning. 

Mrs.  Honey  had  beeti  sulTcring  severely  for  tliree  weeks  daily  with 
,  asthma.  As  soon  as  the  inhaler  came  she  began  using  it,  and  after  a 
few  inhalations  the  asthma  ceased,  and  now  (Tuesday)  it  has  not  re- 
turned. She  has  had  this  trouble  ever  since  she  was  seven  years  old, 
and  is  now  forty,  and  we  have  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  in  search  of 
relief,  purchasing  everything  we  saw  advertised.  When  you  consider 
all  this,  I  think  it  is  the  most  remarkable  thing  that  once  using  the 
inhaler  should  reniuvc  the  trouble  entirely. 

\'ery  truly  yours, 

(Rev.)  George  W.  Honey. 

BOOTH'S 


^ 


Hyomei  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  germs  .-ind  microbes  which 
cause  diseases  ot  the  respiraturv  organs. 

The  air,  thomnghlv  charReil  with  HyomeL  is  inhaled  through  the  Pocket  Inhaler  at 
the  mouth,  and.  afn-r  permeating  the  minutest  air-cells,  is  slowly  exhaled  through  the  nose. 
It  is  .iromatic.  delightful  to  inhale,  inexpensive,  and  gives  immediate  relief.  It  stops  all 
spasmodic  coughing  instantly,  clears  the  voice,  expands  the  lungs,  and  increases  the  breath- 
ing capacity.  '  _^ 

Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit,  Complete,  liy  Mail,  $1.00  icniisting  of  pocket  in- 
haler, made  ■.(■  ilco  1   ri/id  bird  ruliliLr.  beaiitifiilTy  p  .lisluil.  a  bottle  of  Hyomei,  a  dropper,  and  full  directions  for  using').  If  you  are  s/i//  skeptical,  send 
me  y.iur  aildre^s.  .ind  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hvomei  does  cure.                                         p     y     T>{\f\'riJ     •«  Poet  ->r»fh   ^t       Mavi/  Vnrk 
pen  to  conviction'      ( -..Mvi.lin.ion  an.l  iri.,!  lr,-:..m,-nl  free  at  mv  ofTir,-                       •<  •     1  •    D'JU  I  H  ,    I  O    taSl  ZOIR    »l .  ,    I^CW     Y  OFK 


-Are  you  i 


Consultation  and  trial  treatment  free  at  my  office. 


k4«|«|4«44«l<l4l«l4««l<l«l<l4«l<l<m<ift<l«l<l«fr«ft«l««l«l«%«ft«l<%<%<ft«l>ft«ft««l«<%<|i|«6««l«%«ft<%4L2^ 


¥¥¥'^ 
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gambeters,''  but  it  did   not  offer  any  difficulty  to 
our  solvers,  they  all  found  a  mate  in  this  way: 
Px  Kt  K— Kt  5,  mate. 

1.     ■ 2.     

PxPorP— y  6 
From  the   Hastings    Tournament. 

"HRII,  ■■   liV    PlLl-.slJUKV. 

The  Frenchman  is  so  brilliant  and  aggressive  a 
player  that  he  mitst  have  thoronghly  appreciated 
the  lesson  he  received  from  the  American  youth 
in  the  following  game: 


Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


TANOWSKV. 

IVkiU: 

1  P-V  4 

2  P-(^  H  4 
3(^Kt-U3 
4  l^t-B  3 
SB-B4 

6  P-K  3 

7  H-Q  3 

8  Castles 

9  Hx  P 
lo  Px  P 

■  I  Px  Kt 

12  Kt  — K  4 

13  k— B  sq 

i4y-B2 

i5<J— K  2 
16P— KKt3 

17  Kt-O  4 

18  Kt— Kt  3 

19  B  X  Kt 

20  Kt-B  3 
31  Kt— (J  4 

22  O     (J  3 

23  R(Kr.)  -Q 

24  K  -  K  s<| 

25  R  X  R  v.h 

26  R     g  sq 
:»7  9-^  3 


I'li.i.sntRv. 
Black. 

K  Kt— B  3 
B— K2 
CjLstles 
P-B  4 
Kt     M  3 
g  P  X  P 
Kt     KR4! 
Ktx  B 
Bx  P 
B -K2 
g-R4 
Kt  -Kt  5 
Kt-Q  4 
P-Q  Kt  3 
B-  Kt  2 
Q-RS 
Px  B 

(J    g  2 


B-K  B  3 
Q  R-g  B 


sq 


K  R— K  sq 
P— K  Kt  , 
QxR 

<j-g  2 

R-K    sq 


JANOWSKV. 

IVIiite. 

28  (J-B  3 

29  Q-g  3 

30  p-d  R  3 
3.  g-B  3 

32  Kt(B3)-K2 
33R-QBsq 

34  R  X  (,) 

35  K — B  sq 
<6  P-K  B  5 
37P-Kt4 
38  R  P  X  P 
39(,)     KKt3 
40  P-B  4 

4ig-R4 
42  P-B  6 
4{P-Kt  5 

44  Kt  -Kt  3 

45  Ktx  B 

46  Kt  — Kt  3 

47  K  —  Kt  2 

48  K-  R  3 
'49  Kt  X  R         .,, 

5o(,)-Kt3       H 
51  P     B  5         g 
S2K     R4        B 
S3  P  X  P 
,4  P-B7ch 
Resigns. 


ni.i.siiURV. 
Hlack. 
P-g  R  3 

P-g  Kt  4 
g-B  2! 
g-B  5! 

R-Ks! 
l!(B3)xKt! 
g  1'  X  R 
lix  Kt  P 
P-gR4 
P-Kt  5 
R  PxP 
B— K  4 
B— g  Kt  7 
R-  K  s<i 
B-K  5 
P-R4! 
P-B  6 
P— B  7 ! 
P— Bsgch 

g-t.)  7  ch 

R-Kl  7! 

gx  Kt 

B-g  5 
"     B  8  ch 

B7 
Px  P 
K  X  P 


Pluck's  33d  move  was  what  did  the  business. 
After  he  had  made  his. sound  and  brilliant  sacrifice, 
he  kept  the  White  Queen  out  of  play  by  some  verv 
ingenious  maneuvers. 

A    CiKM    OK    A    CiA.MK. 

The  r^<mdon  I'ietd  says  that  in  this  game  Mr. 
Steinitz   made  "only   one   indifferent     move,     1 


An  Asthma  Cure  at  Last. 

Kuropean  physicians  and  medical  journals 
report  a  positive  cure  for  Asthma  in  the  Ktjia 
Plant  found  on  tiie  Kongo  River,  West  Africa, 
'{'he  Kola  Importing  (Jo.,  1164  Ilroailway, 
New  York,  arc  sending  free  trial  cases  of  the 
Kola  (onipfjunii  by  mail  to  all  sufferers  from 
Asthma  who  send  name  and  ;ul(lri-ss  on  :i 
postal  card.     .\  trial  costs  you  nothing. 


p_y  4,  but  M.  Janowsky  exacted  the  full  penally 
for  it."  B— K  3  would  have  stopped  White's  lolh 
move,  which  was  the  winning  move,  and  to  which 
Black  had  no  satisfactory  replv. 


STEINITZ. 

Black. 
P-g  4 
'^i-^i  3 
B— K  3 

g-B  3 
gx  Kt 

K— g  sq 
R— Ksq 

g-gj 

R— 0  Bsq 
B  X  B 
K— B  2 
Resigns. 


Ajeeb,  or  Pillsbury. 

Nearly  every  one  lias  heard  of  "Ajeeb."  the 
automatic  C.iess-player,  of  the  Kden  Musee,  New 
York.  He  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  beat  any  one 
who  sits  on  the  other  side  of  the  board.  There  is 
a  story  going  the  rounds,  to  the  effect  that  when 
the  Masters  were  busy  at  Hastings,  a  chess-player, 
name  not  given,  tackled  Ajeeb,  and  beat  the  Turk 
several  games.  The  stranger  remarked:  "I  can 
easily  beat  Ajeeb."  Then  the  automaton  became 
very  angry,  and  from  his  "insides"  there  was 
heard  a  loud  vr)ice,  saying-  "Oh!  you  can,  can 
you?    Well,  just  wait  till  Pillsbury  gets  back." 


Riiy 

..opez. 

JANOWSKV. 

STEINI  IZ. 

JANOWSKV. 

White. 

Black. 

White. 

I  P-K  4 

P-K  4 

13  RPx  Kt 

2  Kt-KB3 

Kt    g  B  3 

ng-Rs 

.5  Kt-B  3 

3  B-Kt  5 

p-g  R  3 

4  B-R  4 

P-g  3 

16  Kt— Kt  5 

5  Castles 

K  Kt-K  2 

17  R  X  B 

6  B-Kt  3 

Kt-R4 

18  B  -  R  6 

7  P-Q  4 

PxP 

19  g  X  B  P 

8  KtxP 

P-g  B  4 

20  g  R—  Ksq 

9  Kt-B  5 

Kt  X  Kt 

21  B     Kt  7 

loPx  Kt 

KtxB 

22  B  X  V 

11  R— KsqchB— K2 

23  g  X  B  ch 

12  P-B  6 

PxP 

24  0— Ksch 

The    Proposed    International    Match. 

President  Marean  of  the  Brooklyn  Chess  Club 
has  sent  the  following  cable  despatch  to  the  British 
Chess  Club  at  London,  England: 

".SV>-  George  Xercnes,  British  Chess  Club.,  London: 

"The  Brooklyn  Chess  Club,  on  behalf  of  Amer- 
ican  chess-players,  challenges  the  British   Chess 
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for  the  rapid  and  sys- 

*/»malic  tiling  of 

Bu5ine-.s    Papers. 

Practical,  Convenlcnt.Time  Saving. 

Illustrati'J  catalogue — free. 
Tells  all  about  Office  and 
BUSINESS  fURNITUne. 


i 


The  Globe  Co., 


Cincinnati, 

Eastvrn  Branch:  42  Beaver  St.,  N.  y. 
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"THK  CHOICK  OF  W  OCCLP.VllON." 

an  illiistratpti  book,  gives  vnhmhle  hints  of  li(>w  to 
siicci'i'd  In  life  ;  si-iit  for  ."i  •.'-i-ont  stamps.  FowU-r  A 
W.-IIh,  I'lir.-Mologlsts. -i?   Kant   -HhX  .St.,  N    Y, 


Dictionary  of 

United  States  History    ; 

By  J.  FRANKLIN  JAMESON.  Ph,D.. 

Profejsor  of  History,  Brown   University,  formerly  | 

of  Johns  Hopkins  University ;   Editorial  Con-       y 

tributor  to  '*  Century  Dictionary."     Author  , 


in  America."  ^ 

Illustrated   with   Nearly   300   Ele^fant  . 

Portraits  of  Distinguished  ' 

Americans.  I 


The  subject  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  i 

The  author  has  a  national  reputation. 

The  Book  is  comprehensive  and  accurate. 

It  is  written  in  a  clear,  attractive,  and  interest-  ^ 
ing  style. 

Every  College  Professor,  Teacher,  Minister,  Law- 
yer, and  Doctor  needs  it.  '  ( 

Every  Merchant,  riechahic,   Parmer,  and   La-  i 
borar  needs  it. 

Every  rian  and  Woman,  Boy  and  Girl  needs  it.       i 

It  is  valuable  and  necessary  for  all  who  speak* 
the  Enslish  laneuage. 

It    contains  750  Targe    8vo  pages  of   valuable  i 
matter.  | 

It  contains  350,000  words  of  solid  historical  facts.  ' 

It  contains  nearly   300    portraits  of    illustrious) 
Americans.  ' 

It  is  arranged  alphabetically  in  Dictionary  fornu.' 

In  one  moment  you  can  find  the  information  yotp 
desire.  ' 

The  bool^  is  in  one  volume  and  Convenient  in 
size  and  form  to  use. 

It   includes  every  historical  fact  of  value  in  re- 
lation to  this  country . 

It  includes  the   biography  .of  every   historically 
prominent  person  of  the  United  States.  , 

It  will  be  valuable  to  every  person,  every  day  I 
for  all  time.  . 

Sample   copies   sent    prepaid   on    receipt    of  ' 
price.  , 

Fine  EngUih  Cloth:  Back  Stamped  in  Cold    .    .     . 
Half  Morocco:  Rack  Slnmi>«d  in  Gold.  Marbled  «dge),  &.M  1 
Full  Mor.  Gold  Back  and  Sid«  Stamps.  Nfarbled  edge»,  4.iO 
Full  Sheep;  Sprinklc.l  Ed^e" .4.71 

Exclusive   territory.     Agent's  Outfit,  $1.00. 

Salary  paid  to  Succcuful  Agents. 


PURITAN    PUBLISHING   CO., 

36  Bromfitid  Street,       -       -       -       Boston,'.  Miss 
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TOPICS   OF  THE   DAY. 


ANOTHER   GOLD    DRAIN. 

GOLD  exports  were  renewed  last  week.  One  million  dollars 
were  exported  on  Monday,  and  over  two  millions  were 
withdrawn  from  the  New  York  Sub-treasury  on  Friday.  There 
was  talk  of  further  withdrawals,  as  exphange  had  again  risen  to 
the  shipping-point.  Ordinarily  November  is  one  of  the  months 
in  which  gold  is  freely  imported  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
unseasonable  outflow  is  regarded  as  an  extremely  unfavorable 
symptom.  Rumors  of  another  bond  issue  are  rife,  and  informal 
consultations  are  reported  as  taking  place  between  Treasury  offi- 
cials and  bankers  in  relation  to  the  restoration  of  the  reserve  to 
the  hundred  million  mark,  the  withdrawals  of  last  week  having 
reduced  it  below  ninety  millions.  The  causes  of  the  unfavorable 
turn  in  the  gold  tide  are  discussed  in  the  press  comments  given 
below. 

We  are  Discredited  in  Europe. — "It  may  be  said  that  this 
extraordinary  movement  is  due  to  a  large  excess  of  merchandise 
imports  over  exports.  And  it  is  true  that,  for  the  last  four 
months,  there  has  been  such  an  excess,  to  the  extent  of  probably 
not  less  than  $30,000,000.  But  such  an  adverse  trade  balance 
would  not  have  produced  the  recent  and  the  now  renewed  efflux 
of  gold  had  affairs  been  in  a  normal  condition.  With  such  an 
abnormal  stock  of  gold  and  such  a  low  rate  of  interest  as  now 
exist  in  London,  and  with  an  impending  inevitable  large  export 
of  cotton  and  cereals  to  offset  our  free  importations,  there  should 
have  been  no  obstacle  to  such  an  adverse  balance  being  offset  by 
bankers'  credits  or  balances.  Those  sources  of  transient  offset, 
however,  are  unavailable.  Foreign  bankers  are  systematically 
refusing  such  use  of  their  funds,  and  are  generally  requiring  that 
creditor  balances  be  remitted  as  they  accrue.  Also,  foreign  ex- 
porters are  offering  tempting  discounts  for  cash  payments,  in  lieu 
of  the  usual  allowance  of  so  many  months'  credit.  In  other 
words,  with  both  the  bankers  and  the  merchants  of  foreign  coun- 
tries the  American  to-day  stands  discredited  and  has  to  settle  his 
foreign  debts  with  a  promptness  scarcely  ever  before  experienced. 
.  .  .  We  are  shipping  gold,  therefore,  largely  because  of  distrust 
whether  the  Treasury  may  continue  to  redeem  its  currency  obli- 


gations in  that  kind  of  money.     This  is  a  very  grave  state  of 
d^^SiSx?,."— The  Journal  oj  Commerce  {Ind.),  i\ew  York. 

Unfortunate,  but  Not  Alarming.— "Theorists  differ  in  their 
choice  of  causes  to  which  chiefly  to  attribute  the  abnormal  situa- 
tion, but  there  are  several  causes  that  are  obvious  enough.  Our 
imports  of  merchandise  this  year  have  been  very  heavy,  while 
speculation  in  cotton  and  other  products  has  unquestionably 
checked  exports  by  artificially  raising  domestic  prices.  We  have 
therefore  an  unfavorable  trade  balance  to  be  settled  by  gold  ship- 
ments. 

"  Ordinarily,  with  the  certainty  of  heavy  cotton  and  grain  ex- 
ports in  the  near  future,  this  balance  could  be  carried  on  bankers' 
credits,  but  there  is  still  a  lingering  distrust  of  our  currency  felt 
in  Europe  and  a  disposition  there  to  demand  prompt  settlements 
of  balances  and  'spot  cash'  for  goods  sold  to  us.  This  is  in  part 
a  legacy  from  the  silver-purchase  inflation  act. 

"Another  obvious  cause  of  present  conditions  is  the  Kafir  spec- 
ulation. One  of  its  results  has  been  to  compel  many  men  in 
England  and  France  to  call  in  all  the  monsy  they  could  for  set- 
tling days.  Their  ready  resource  has  been  the  sale  of  American 
securities.  The  unloading  of  these  upon  our  markets  has  enor- 
mously increased  the  balance  we  owe  to  Europe,  and  its  settle- 
ment calls  for  still  more  gold. 

"The  situation  is  inconvenient  and  even  unfortunate.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  regard  it  as  alarming. " —  T/ie  World  {Detn. ) , 
New  York. 

The  Old  Trouble  Over  Again. — "If  we  were  in  a  safe  and 
satisfactory  condition  ourselves  we  should  not,  being  a  naturally 
gold-exporting  country,  have  ai^y  particular  reason  to  be  alarmed 
lay  the  necessity  that  confronts  us.  But  we  are  not  in  that  desir- 
able condition.  We  have  only  $92,000,000  of  gold  in  the  Treas- 
ury and  no  means  of  getting  any  more  there  without  borrowing 
it  through  a  bond  issue.  As  that  amount  is  already  too  small  for 
the  uses  for  which  it  is  required,  we  certainly  can  not  see  it 
diminished  with  equanimity.  Yet,  such  are  the  weaknesses  of 
our  currency  system,  practically  all  the  gold  which  we  may  now 
be  called  upon  to  send  abroad  will  be  taken  out  of  the  Treasury. 
There  is  no  new  cause  for  alarm  in  this  disquieting  situation  ;  it 
is  simply  the  old  trouble  over  again,  and  no  doubt  in  due  time  its 
frequent  recurrence  will  compel  us  to  protect  ourselves  by  a  suit- 
able measure  of  currency  reform." — The  Journal  {Ind.),  Provi- 
dence. 

An  Untenable  Theory. — "The  most  natural  explanation  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  great  discrepancy  between  the  exports  and  the 
imports  was  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs.  There  exists, 
however,  a  disposition  to  combat  most  energetically  this  assump- 
tion, and  to  attribute  the  outflow  of  gold  rather  to  the  want  of  con- 
fidence abroad  in  the  ability  or  intention  of  the  Treasury  to  redeem 
its  obligations  in  the  yellow  metal. 

"This  theory  is  untenable,  if  on  no  other  ground  because  even 
when  the  prospect  of  the  inflationists  dominating  the  financial 
policy  of  this  country  seemed  much  more  favorable  than  at  pres- 
ent, no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  keeping  up  the  Treasury 
reserve,  solely  for  the  reason  that  the  exports  largely  exceeded 
the  imports,  and  the  national  debt  was  being  rapidly  reduced." 
—  The  Herald  (Ind.),  Baltimore. 

The  Outlook  Not  a  Bright  One. — "The  situation,  it  would 
seem,  is  still  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  the  movement  of  capital  is 
unfavorable  to  this  country,  and  that  neither  through  foreign  pur- 
chases of  our  stocks  and  bonds  nor  by  means  of  lending  of  foreign 
money  in  our  markets  is  the  relief  forthcoming  of  which  the  ex- 
change market  stands  in  such  urgent  need,  as,  indeed,  it  has  done 
for  at  least  two  years  past. 

"As  regards  the  continuance  of  shipments,  the  greatest  diversity 
of  opinion  prevails  among  those  who,  by  their  experience  and 
vocation,  are  entitled  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  question.     Esti- 
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mates  vary  so  much  that  it  would  seem  that  the  bankers  are  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  anybody  else.  In  fact,  the  most  candid  ad- 
vices that  can  be  obtained  are  that  while  the  movement  of  gold  is 
likely  to  be  irregular  during  the  winter,  the  outflow  will  be  more 
or  less  c'jntinuous,  unless,  indeed,  a  tangible  check  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  movement  through  foreign  purchases  of  our  bonds 
and  stocks.  It  must  be  admitted  that  while  the  outlook  in  this  re- 
spect has  improved,  especially  during  the  past  week,  it  is  by  no 
moans  a  brilliant  one."— Brads/ rfef  s,  Wtc   \'ork. 


THE  THIRD-TERM    QUESTION     REVIVED. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the 
Democracic  Party  at  the  recent  election,  a  number  of 
newspapers  have  renewed  the  talk  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  availabil- 
ity for  renomination.  Surprise  has  been  caused  by  the  flat-footed 
declaration  of  the  New  York  Herald  that  it  favors  a  third  term 
for  the  President,  for  the  reason  that  without  him  the  Democratic 
Party  has  no  chance  whatever  to  win  in  the  ne.xt  campaign.  The 
results  of  the  election  are  regarded  by  77ie  J/<ra/(/  a^i  a  condem- 
nation of  the  anti-Cleveland  wing,  rather  than  of  the  policy  of 
the  Administration.  As  that  paper  strongly  opposed  the  move- 
ment for  a  third  term  for  General  Grant  and  raised  the  cry  of 
"Cesarism."  it  has  naturally  felt  itself  called  upon  to  explain  its 
apparent  change  of  attitude  on  the  question.     It  says: 

"Of  course  the  Republicans  an^  ambitious  Democratic  poli- 
ticians unfriendly  to  Mr.  Cleveland  may  try  to  make  the  most  of 
the  third-term  specter,  but  people  have  only  to  think  in  order  to 
see  that  there  is  now  nothing  in  that  cry,  and  that  there  is  no 
possible  danger  of  Ca;sarism.  That  danger  is  to  be  feared  only  in 
the  case  of  an  ambitious  military  genius,  backed  by  a  strong  army 
and  military  spirit.  It  was  the  legions  of  Rome  behind  Ca>sar, 
and  the  soldiers  of  France  behind  Napoleon,  that  made  power  in 
the  hands  of  those  great  soldiers  so  ..angerous.  The  third-term 
alarm  was  very  naturally  and  very  properly  sounded  then  when 
the  admirers  of  General  Grant  nioved  to  secure  a  third  lease  of 
power  for  him. 

"All  this  is  now  changed,  for  Mr.  Cleveland  is  not  and  never 
has  been  a  military  man.  He  is  a  civilian  without  the  slightest 
military  tendency  or  ambition.  The  army  has  been  reduced  to  a 
peace  footing,  and  a  spirit  of  profound  peace  pervades  the  coun- 
try. Under  such  circumstances  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  the  dan- 
ger of  a  third  term,  and  useless  to  try  to  arouse  the  people 
against  it." 

7Vig  HerahV s  call  has  attracted  considerable  attention  and  has 
elicited  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  comments.  We  give  a 
ff  s  of  these  below  : 

Is  it  a  Malicious  Trick? — "By  a  singular  series  of  accidents 
or  by  the  irony  of  fate,  it  so  happened  that  the  most  conspicuous 
sufferers  by  the  Republican  earthquake  last  week  were  such 
Democratic  leaders  as  Hill,  Gorman,  Smith,  Hrice.  and  the  free- 
silver  faction  in  Kentucky,  all  of  whom  had  made  themselves 
conspicuous  by  their  attacks  on  the  President  and  his  policy. 
This  fact  has  led  the  President  to  view  the  result  with  equanim- 
ity and  to  regard  it  as  in  reality  an  indorsement  of  his  policy,  and 
the  undisguised  rejoicings  of  his  followers  over  the  fact  has  nat- 
tirally  embittered  the  resentment  of  those  Democrats  who  un- 
derstand that  the  i)olicy  which  they  vainly  attemjited  to  stem  and 
check  is  responsible  for  all  the  trouble.  Therefore,  realizing  that 
no  Democrat  can  possibly  be  elected  next  year,  they  have  made 
up  their  minds,  to  force  Cleveland  on  the  ticket,  and  expose  him  to 
the  full  fury  of  the  storm  of  popular  indignation." — 'J'he  Jiines 
( hid. ) ,  Brooklyn . 

The  Strongest  Candidate  Democracy  Has. — "It  would  not 
Ik;  very  siuprising,  in  the  circumstances,  were  the  party  political 
leaders  to  regard  Mr.  Cleveland  as  the  strongest  man  whom  they 
coulfl  nominate.  Hill  and  Gorman  may  well  be  Cf)unted  out,  if 
indeed  they  were  ever  to  be  counted  in.  And  thcsupjilvof  hope- 
ful dark-horses  is  limited.  It  is  patent  that  notwithstanding  the 
popular  preju<lice  against  third  terms  Mr.  Cleveland  is  still  the 
strongest  Democrat  who  at  the  present  juncture  could  be  put  for- 
ward for  nomination.  Supposing  that  he  is  willing  to  accept  the 
honor,  it  is  well  within  the  lines  of  probability  that  the  Democ- 


racy may  jiitch  upon  him — not,  perhaps,  because  of  a  positive 
preference,  but  because  of  the  force  of  a  logical  necessity." — The 
Record  (Ind.),  Chicago. 

Stronger  than  His  Party  To  day. — "Looking  the  facts  in  the 
face,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Grover  Cleveland  is  more  esteemed 
by  the  American  people  than  any  other  man  in  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  is  stronger  to-day  than  the  party  itself.  This  is  not 
saying  that  he  has  not  made  grievous  mistakes,  or  that  he  is  not 
sadly  out  of  touch  with  public  sentiment  on  important  questions; 
that  his  bump  of  self-esteem  is  not  abnormally  developed,  or  that 
he  is  an  ideal  President.  The  point  is  that  despite  these  things 
he  is  regarded  as  honest,  fearless,  and  on  vital  matters  right  at 
heart.  ...  If  Mr.  Cleveland  continues  pliant  he  will  be  the 
nominee.  Whether  he  can  be  elected  is  another  question.  It 
does  not  look  that  way  now." — Times- Herald  (J /id.),  Chicago. 

May  Have  to  Take  Another  Nomination. — "It  begins  to  look 
as  if  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  Mr.  Cleveland  another  term  in 
the  White  House.  We  are  sure  that  both  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try and  Mr.  Tilden  would  approve  the  suggestion  under  the 
circumstances.  We  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Cleveland  does  not 
want  it,  but  he  may  have  to  take  it.  He  is  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  American  public  life  to-day." — 7'he  .Xeius  ar,d  Courier 
( Dcm. ) ,  Charleston. 

No  Victory  Without  Him.— "The  New  York  Herald  falls 
into  the  eccentric  streak  to  which  it  is  sometimes  liable  by  giving 
countenance  to  the  nomination  of  President  Cleveland  for  a  third 
term  by  the  Democrats.  It  agrees  with  about  everybody  else  in 
saying  that,  without  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  Democrats  can  not  win, 
but  thinks  that  with  him  they  may  win.  We  doubt  if,  in  the 
event  of  his  election  under  a  Democratic  nomination,  it  could  be 
accounted  a  Democratic  victory.  Too  many  Democrats  would 
vote  against  him  to  allow  this  to  be  a  fair  estimate.  The  prob- 
lematical point,  with  Mr.  Cleveland  as  a  candidate,  would  be  how 
many  Republicans  would  vote  for  him.  He  would  carry  a  large 
portion  of  the  business  people  of  the  country,  and  the  thoughtful 
men  who  can  find  it  in  their  minds  to  be  independent  of  party 
would  vote  for  him  in  a  body  ;  but  there  are  serious  doubts  if  he 
would  gain  as  many  Republicans  as  he  would  lose  Democrats. 
We  shall  never  come  nearer  than  conjecturing  on  this  point,  how- 
ever. The  third-term  feeling  is  not  to  be  tested  in  the  next  elec- 
tion, for  the  reason  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability  that 
Mr.  Cleveland  would  harbor  the  thought  of  a  third  nomination  if 
it  were  practicable  for  him  to  obtain  it." — 7'he  Herald  {Ind.), 
Bos  I  on. 

Mugwump  Holiday  Must  End. — "The  present  incumbent  of 
the  White  House  is  not  exempt  from  the  established  prohibition 
of  third  terms,  because  of  his  not  wearing  gilt  buttons  and  braid 
on  his  customary  frock-coat,  or  not  girding  his  ample  person  with 
a  sword.  The  American  people  will  not  destroy 'a  part  of  our 
rejiublican  system  of  government'  in  order  to  continue  the  Mug- 
wump holiday,  even  when  there  is  no  smell  of  gunpowder  in  it.  " 
—  7'he  .^nn  (Dent.),  -Wtc  York. 

Republican  Victory  Doubly  Sure. — "A  Republican  walkover 
next  year  is  practically  certain  already,  and  while  the  Democracy 
is  about  it  they  may  as  well  help  to  make  the  job  complete.  If 
they  are  sincerely  anxious  to  see  the  third-term  idea  effectually 
squelched,  let  them  propose  a  third  term  of  Clevelandism  for  the 
American  people. " — Morning  Advertiser  {Rep.),  iVe7v  York. 

The  People  and  the  Third-Term  Specter. — "Altho  the  senti- 
ment against  the  third  term  is  practically  an  unwritten  law  of 
Ameri»an  politics,  twice  within  the  past  twenty  years  has  its 
shadow  been  cast  over  the  country.  The.se  demonstrations  from 
the  ranks  of  the  two  great  parties  render  a  verdict  from  the  peo- 
ple necessary.  For  this  reason  many  thousands  of  Americans 
who  are  vigorous  in  their  opposition  to  any  man  occupying  the 
White  House  for  three  terms  would  welcome  Mr.  Cleveland's 
fourth  nomination.  They  would  welcome  it,  because  they  realize 
that  the  rebuke  would  be  so  emphatic  that  never  again  would  the 
third- term  specter  raise  its  head.  As  a  third-term  candidate, 
Grover  Cleveland  would  be  beaten  even  worse  than  was  Horace 
Greeley  in  the  famous  campaign  of  1872." — 7'he  Item  {Ind.), 
Philadelphia.  

A  general  article  on  the  third-term  tradition  is  contributed  by 
the   historian  J.  H.  Mc.Masler  to   7 he  Forum    (November).     He 
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takes  the  view  that,  while  the  founders  of  the  Government  had 
no  intention  of  placing  any  limit  on  the  time  of  Presidential  ser- 
vice, the  people,  "that  great  tribunal  before  which,  in  our  coun- 
try, all  public  issues  must  sooner  or  later  be  tried,"  have  con- 
demned the  judgment  of  their  forefathers  and  amended  the 
written  Constitution  by  an  unwritten  one  which,  among  other 
things,  prohibits  a  third  term.  At  the  close  of  a  review  of  our 
history  on  the  subject,  Mr.  McMaster  expresses  his  own  opinion 
as  follows : 

"The  fears  which  tormented  the  founders  of  the  Republic  have 
long  since  vanished.     We  do  not  believe  that  our  Democratic  in- 
stitutions can  ever  be  subverted  by  any  occupant  of  the  White 
House.     We  stand  in  no  dread  that  the  day  will  come  when  some 
successful  general  or  some  unscrupulous  politician  will  first  seize 
the  Presidency  and  then  use  its  great  power  to  set  vip  a  life-long 
dictatorship,  or  establish  a  kingdom,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Repub- 
lic.    Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  old-time  antipathy 
to  a  third  term  is  one  whit  less  strong  than  it  ever  was.     Any 
sane  man  will  admit  that  the  bank,  or  the  railroad  company,  or 
the  corporation  of  any  sort  that  should  dismiss  a  tried  and  able 
president  merely  because  the  stockholders  had  twice  placed  him 
in  the  executive  chair,   would  deserve  financial   ruin.     No  ten- 
dency in  the  business  world  is  more  marked  than  the  constant 
effort  to  find  men  preeminently  fitted  to  carry  on  certain  lines  of 
business,  and  to  place  the  management  of  such  concerns  entirely 
in  their  hands.      But  the  common-sense  rtiles  which  govern  the 
selection  of  the  president  of  a  corporation  do  not  apply  in  the 
election  of  a  President  of  the  United  States.     Our  Presidents  are 
not  chosen  because  of  their  fitness,  but  because  of  their  availa- 
bility.    Some  are  dark-horses  ;   some  are  nominated  because  they 
alone  can  reconcile  contending  factions;  some  because  they  can 
■carry  pivotal  States.     Others  are  forced   on   the  voters   by  the 
machine.     In  theory  this  is   all  wrong.      In  practise   no   harm 
comes  from  it.     Under  our  system  of  government  we  do  not  want, 
Ave  do  not  need,  a  President  of  extraordinary  ability.     The  aver- 
age man  is  good  enough,  and  for  him  two  terms  is  ample.     We 
want  a  strong  government  of  the  people  by  the  people,  not  a 
government  of  the  people  by  a  strong  man,  and  we  ought  not  to 
tolerate    anything  which  has  even    the   semblance   of   heredity. 
The  advocates  of  a  third  term  for  Mr.  Cleveland  will  do  well  to 
remember  the  doctrine  of  the  illustrious  founder  of  their  party, 
that  in  no  office  can  rotation  be  more  expedient." 


Defenseless  Lake  Cities. — General  Miles  dwells  in  his  last 
annual  report  on  the  defenseless  conditions  of  our  cities  on  the 
great  lakes.  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Toledo,  Milwaukee, 
and  many  other  cities  are  said  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  attack- 
ing power.  The  press  generally  supports  General  Miles  in  his 
plea  for  large  appropriations  for  coast  defenses,  altho  the  situ- 
ation is  not  regarded  as  especially  alarming.  Referring  to  the 
matter,  the  Chicago  TtJiies- Herald s&y^:  "Inasmuch  as  we  have 
the  same  opportunities  not  only  for  fortifying  but  for  making  ag- 
gressive attacks  as  the  Canadians  would  have,  there  is  very  little 
reason  for  immediate  alarm.  As  at  present  constituted  neither 
one  side  nor  the  other  has  any  'ironclads'  or  offensive  vessels  of 
.  any  kind  that  could  do  much  damage  against  defenses  that  might 
be  reared  in  a  single  night.  The  beginning  of  a  war  is  not  a 
matter  of  sudden  temper,  and  long  before  any  offensive  operations 
could  be  set  on  foot  our  cities  could  be  amply  protected,  even  if 
they  might  be  reached.  It  is  sometimes  foolishly  said  that  Great 
Britain  could  send  a  fleet  into  the  lakes  through  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Welland  Canal,  but  what  would  we  be  doing  while  such  an 
attempt  was  being  made?  We  could  in  a  day  erect  fortifications 
on  the  banks  of  those  waterways  that  would  stop  the  most  power- 
ful fleet  in  the  world.  But  however  that  may  be.  General  Miles 
is  within  the  lines  of  duty  in  laying  the  situation  before  the  Gov- 
ernment. Whether  we  are  in  any  danger  at  present  or  not,  it  is 
worth  while  considering  our  rights  and  privileges  on  the  lakes. 
If  the  Canadian  authorities  are  secretly  building  ships  that  may 
be  used  for  hostile  purposes,  in  contravention  of  the  arrangement 
-of  1817,  that  fact  should  be  and  must  be  ascertained." 


S.    PINGREE. 


Campaign  cry  in  1892:    Cleveland  or  bust! 
Campaign  cry  in  1895:    Cleveland  and  bust! 

—  Mail  atid  Express,  New  York. 


MAYOR    PINGREE'S   VINDICATION. 

nr^O  the  country  at  large,  the  reelection  of  Mayor  H.  S.  Pingree. 
-*■  of  Detroit,  by  a  large  majority,  was  one  of  the  surprises  of 
election  day,  altho  in  Detroit  the  result  was  never  in  doubt. 
Owing  to  some  radical  utterances  on  the  question  of  labor,  monop- 
oly,  and  corporations,  Mr.  Pingree  had  been  denounced  by  a 
considerable  section  of  the 
daily  press,  including  that 
of  Detroit,  as  a  mischiev- 
ous "crank"  and  disturber, 
and  his  repudiation  by  the 
people  had  been  confident- 
ly predicted.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  "potato- 
patch"  idea,  or  the  employ- 
ment of  idle  men  on  vacant 
city  lots,  which  is  said  to  be 
successful  in  a  number  of 
cities,  andhisagitation.for 
a  reduction  in  the  fare  of 
street  railways  to  three 
cents  has  also  attracted 
considerable  attention. 
His  popularity  in  Detroit 
caused  the  Republicans  to 
nominate  him  for  the  fourth  time,  while  the  Democrats  nominated 
in  opposition  to  him  a  man  with  pronounced  Socialistic  tenden- 
cies, Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Pingree's  triumph  has  already  led  to 
some  talk  about  his  candidacy  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination 
next  year.  We  present  some  comments  on  this  interesting  mu- 
nicipal election  : 

A  Man  of  Destiny. — "The  result  is  a  tremendous  personal 
victory  for  Mayor  Pingree,  first  of  all.  It  is  in  a  sense  a  vindi- 
cation as  well. 

"The  theory  upon  which  the  Democrats  made  their  nomination 
for  mayor  held  that  Mr.  Pingree  was  popular  by  reason  of  his 
fancied  inclination  to  violent  and  revolutionary  undertakings. 
A  candidate  was  selected  by  the  opposition  who  would  outbid  the 
mayor  in  that  direction.  A  candidate  was  selected  who  was  best 
known  as  an  agitator  with  anarchistic  leanings. 

"The  utter  rout  of  the  democracy  proves  pretty  conclusively 
that  the  people  have  not  elected  Mr.  Pingree  four  times  to  the 
office  of  mayor  because  they  want  to  have  anarchists  in  author- 
ity. The  way  they  flocked  to  the  polls  yesterday  and  voted 
against  Alderman  Goldwater  indicates  that  they  are  tolerably 
anxious  not  to  have  anarchists  in  authority. 

"The  mayor  will  have  behind  him  during  his  fourth  adminis- 
tration a  council  thoroughly  committed  to  his  support.  His  in- 
fluence has  dominated  in  ever}^  ward,  and  even  the  Democratic 
members-elect  will  hardly  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  oppose  Mr. 
Pingree  in  whatever  he  undertakes. 

"It  would  be  hard  to  find  another  instance  of  such  complete 
ascendancy  as  the  mayor  holds.  The  election  of  yesterday  adds 
to  a  series  of  remarkable  triumphs,  the  most  remarkable  triumph 
of  a;i.  If  Hazen  S.  Pingree  is  not  a  man  of  destiny,  he  certainly 
has  not  failed  of  the  symptoms. " — The  Tribu7ie  {Rep.) ,  Detroit. 

No  One  Could  Have  Defeated  Him. — "It  is  perfectly  apparent 
that  the  voters  of  the  city  want  Mr.  Pingree  for  their  mayor, 
and  in  a  government  like  ours  that  has  to  settle  it.  It  can  not 
be  said  that  they  do  not  know  him.  He  has  been  mayor  for 
nearly  six  years,  and  has  during  that  time  given  the  people  a 
pretty  comprehensive  taste  of  his  quality.  They  know  perfectly 
well  what  to  expect ;  and  if  there  are  some — as  we  think  there 
are — who  would  rather  expect  something  else,  they  will  have  at 
least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  future  is  plain.  They 
will  not  have  to  speculate  as  to  what  is  to  come. 

"It  is  not  very  likely  that  Mr.  Pingree  would  have  been  beaten 
by  any  candidate  who  could  have  been  nominated.  Aside  from 
his  popularity  with  the  masses,  he  has  built  up  during  his  incum- 
bency of  the  office  one  of  the  most  powerful  personal  machines 
ever  constructed  in  any  city  ;   and  even  if  he  had  been  seriously 
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antagonized  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  beat  him.  The 
nomination  of  Gokhvater  was  nevertheless  a  mistake.  He  has 
made  a  better  run  than  many  of  his  best  friends  dared  to  hope 
for.  He  has  won  golden  opinions  by  the  moderation  and  temper- 
ateness  of  his  discourse,  and  satisfied  the  public  generally  that 
altho  a  Socialist  he  is  very  far  from  being  the  dangerous  man  so 
many  regarded  him." — The  free  Press  {Dcm.),  Detroit. 

Philanthropy  and  Potatoes  Stronger  than  Newspapers  and 
Politicians. — "The  reelection  of  Mayor  Filigree  in  Detroit  in  face 
of  what  once  seemed  overwhelming  odds  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
philanthropy,  push,  and  potatoes.  Without  push  and  potatoes 
philanthropy  might  have  been  useless.  Without  potatoes  and 
philanthropy  push  would  have  been  in  vain.  But  combined  the 
three  made  him  invincible.  His  foot  is  on  the  neck  of  his  ene- 
mies and  the  horn  of  his  triumph  is  greatly  exalted. 

"Only  a  little  while  ago  every  newspaper  in  Detroit  was  busily 
engaged  in  e.xposiiig  Pingree  as  a  crank,  and  a  dangerous  one  at 
that.  The  politicians  had  no  use  for  him.  Those  who  believe 
that  nothing  succeeds  like  success  turned  their  backs  on  him. 
But  the  man  who  fails  and  then  takes  a  fresh  grip  is,  as  the  poet 
has  truly  said,  a  twin-born  brother  of  such  men  as  Pingree. 
Without  the  newspapers,  without  the  politicians,  with  nothing 
but  his  potato  patches,  his  philanthropy,  and  his  push,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  the  people  that  he  is  oh  their  side,  and  they 
have  patted  him  on  the  back  and  sent  him  into  the  ring  for  an- 
other round. 

"They  are  to  be  congratulated,  and  so  is  he.  Pingree  is  fre- 
quently admirable  and  always  interesting  enough  to  be  a  desira- 
ble element  in  what  might  otherwise  become  the  prosy  politics  of 
this  country." — The  World  (Dem.),  New  York. 


IMPORTANT   STEP    IN    CIVIL-SERVICE 
REFORM. 

THE  latest  civil-service  order  issued  by  the  President  is  gen- 
erally welcomed  as  a  measure  of  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. Many  see  in  it  the  greatest  blow  to  the  "spoils  system" 
that  has  yet  been  delivered.  Under  this  new  rule  all  minor  post- 
offices  which  are  near  enough  to  a  free-delivery  office  may  be 
brought  within  the  classified  service,  and  the  Postmaster-General 
may  divide  the  country  into  large  postal  districts,  grouped  around 
metropolitan  centers,  the  management  of  each  district  being  en- 
trusted to  an  official  outside  the  civil-service  law.  This  plan  is 
to  be  tried  in  a  tentative  way  first  and  gradually  extended  to  all 
post-offices  within  range  of  free-delivery  offices.  It  is  believed 
that  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  post-offices  in  the  country  will 
eventually  be  brought  under  the  classified  service.  Apart  from 
the  "reform"  aspects  of  the  measure,  it  is  expected  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  postal  service  will  be  greatly  increased.  The 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  says: 

"Much  time  will  of  course  be  required  to  put  the  plan  into  full 
operation,  and  it  will  be  years  no  doubt  before  the  service  can 
be  entirely  reorganized  on  the  lines  laid  down.  But  a  step  has 
been  taken  of  profound  importance  to  civil-service  reform.  We 
may  almost  say  that  the  reform  will  then  have  attained  a  full 
mastery  of  the  service  of  the  United  States.  That  service  on  the 
first  of  this  year  comprehended  some  200,000  employees  of  all 
kinds  and  classes.  Some  5o,cx)o  of  these  had  already  been 
brought  within  the  classified  service,  and  the  number  has  been 
considerably  added  to  since  by  of  order  President  Cleveland. 
Some  32,000  more,  including  22,000  laborers,  are  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  classification  by  the  civil-service  law.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, 66,380,  or  more  than  one  half,  are  fourth-class  post- 
masters, who  will  gradually  be  l)r()Ught  within  the  classified 
service  as  the  present  plan  of  systematizing  the  postal  service  is 
developed. 

"That  manifestly  comprehends  a  great  measure  of  reform — the 
greatest  by  all  odds  since  the  enactment  of  the  law  in  1SS3.  It 
will  carry  dismay  into  the  spoils  camp ;  for  as  long  as  there  were 
66.000  post  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the  jjoliticians  as  rewards  for 
party  service  there  was  hope  for  the  continued  robust  life  of  the 
old  idea  and  the  old  play  for  the  spoils  of  party  warfare.  It  is  a 
magnificent  triumph  which  the  reformers  are  now  beholding." 


The  New  York  IVorld  (Dem.)  states  that  the  President  also  in- 
tends "to  abolish  by  an  executive  order  the  purely  arbitrary  four- 
year  term  of  fourth-class  postmasters,  leaving  the  incumbents  to 
served  during  good  behavior  and  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  their  successors  on  the  recommendation  of  a  majority  of  the 
patrons  of  the  office."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) 
thinks  the  idea  of  consolidation  excellent,  and  says  : 

"This  change  alone  would  be  certain  to  give  better  service,  but 
when  with  it  we  have  fixity  of  tenure,  with  political  'pulls'  of  all 
kinds  eliminated  from  the  selection  and  removal  of  all  incum- 
bents, the  gain  becomes  incalculable.  Then,  too,  the  post-offices 
of  the  country  will  be  removed  from  national  politics.  There 
will  be  no  use,  after  this  reform  shall  have  been  accomplished, 
for  an  official  'headsman,'  like  Clarkson  in  Harrison's  time,  in 
the  Post-Office  Department  at  Washington.  That  quadrennial 
scandal  will  disappear  permanently  from  our  politics,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  American  people. " 


DANGER   OF    FIRE-PROOF    BUILDINGS. 

A  DISASTROUS  fire  recently  occurred  in  New  York,  on 
Broadway,  and  one  of  the  many  buildings  destroyed  was 
one — the  Manhattan  Savings  Bank  building — supposed  to  be  fire- 
proof. It  was  not  of  the  steel-cage  or  skeleton  type,  but  had  stout- 
bearing  walls  holding  up  the  iron  girders  upon  which  the  floors 
were  laid.  Having  been  constructed  prior  to  the  building  law  of 
1S92,  which  makes  rigid  provisions  for  safety,  the  iron  beams  and 
girders  were  exposed  and  had  no  fire-proof  covering.  The  heat 
from  an  old  building  on  the  opposite  corner  acted  on  the  exposed 
iron  and  caused  it  to  expand,  thus  forcing  out  the  ends  of  the 
beams  and  girders  from  their  resting-places  and  causing  a  col- 
lapse of  the  entire  building.  The  roof  and  the  floors  came  down 
with  a  crash.  Chief  Bonner,  of  the  Fire  Department,  has  been 
interviewed  on  the  subject,  and  he  has  expressed  some  startling 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  most  fire-proof  structures. 
We  quote  part  of  his  statement : 

"Architects  and  builders  should  be  compelled  to  cover  all  their 
structural  ironwork  with  non-conducting  material,  whether  it  be 
brick  or  cement,  or  any  other  material  of  like  nature  which  has 
been  properly  tested.  No  building  can  be  properly  regarded  as 
safe  until  this  is  done,  and  thoroughly  done  at  that. 

"It  is  true  that  the  law  of  1892  requires  that  the  ironwork 
should  be  covered  with  fire-proof  .material.  But  this  law  is  not 
observed.  It  is  not  sufficiently  mandatory.  Its  penalties  are  not 
great  enough.  In  making  laws  for  the  Building  Department 
there  is  an  infinite  number  of  opposing  interests  to  be  considered. 
From  my  point  of  view  there  are  only  two— the  saving  of  life  and 
the  protection  of  property.  Architects  build  their  plans  on 
theory.  I  speak  from  an  experience  as  a  fireman  for  thirty  years. 
If  tliese  architects  would  leave  their  offices  and  inspect  the  ruins 
of  a  fire-proof  building  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  starting  of 
the  blaze,  they  would  learn  more  of  the  requirements  of  their 
profession  than  they  ever  knew  before. 

"I  am  prepared  to  declare  from  my  experience  that  a  building 
of  brick  and  yellow  pine,  in  case  of  fire,  is  easier  to  manage,  and 
the  contents  have  more  chance  of  being  saved  than  the  modern 
fire-proof  building.  In  the  former  structure  the  fire  burns  more 
slowly  and  has  no  chance  to  concentrate  its  heat  as  in  the  iron 
an'1  steel  structure. 

"Our  men  can  get  in  it.  They  know  from  experience  the  direc- 
tion of  the  flames.  They  have  a  chance  to  escape,  and  are  not 
confronted  with  the  continual  danger  that  the  structure  will  be 
pulled  down  by  its  own  weight  about  their  ears.  We  might  easily 
have  had  twenty- five  of  our  men  killed  in  the  Manhattan  Bank 
fire  by  the  destruction  of  the  floor  and  the  warping  of  the  girders. 
The  architects  and  builders  don't  think  of  this — they're  after 
their  profits,  and  the  law  should  restrain  them. 

"My  belief  is — and  iny  reasons  for  it  were  emphatically  demon- 
strated by  the  Manhattan  fire— that  a  fire  in  a  fire-proof  building 
is  more  dangerous  in  itself  and  to  surrounding  structures  than  in 
the  old-fashioned  structure.  If  a  fire  starts  in  the  lower  part  of 
a  modern  building  and  it  is  not  got  under  control  at  once,  it  can 
not  be  fought  from  the  upper  floors  of  the  same  building.     The 
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fire  is  usually  concentrated  in  a  comparatively  small  area.  The 
heat  ascends  very  rapidly  and  goes  to  the  top  of  the  structure, 
acting  directly  upon  the  exposed  ironwork  and  either  warping  or 
expanding  it,  so  that  the  beams  and  girders  are  no  longer  capable 
of  upholding  the  weight  of  the  fire-proof  flooring  and  partitions. 
The  water  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  flames 
when  turned  into  this  oven  becomes  steam  and  makes  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  firemen  to  come  within  reach  of  the  burning  building. 

"  When  a  fire  in  any  lower  fioor  of  a  modern  building  gains 
headway,  it  will  do  much  less  damage  if  permitted  to  burn  out 
than  if  the  upper  floors  are  flooded.  I  certainly  would  not  take 
the  responsibility  of  risking  the  lives  of  the  firemen  in  my  com- 
mand in  the  upper  part  of  a  fire-proof  building  when  once  the 
flames  had  secured  control  of  the  lower  part. " 

These  views  have  created  a  sensation,  and  builders  and  archi- 
tects are  understood  to  differ  with  Chief  Bonner.  The  insurance 
companies  have  announced  that  rates  on  fire-proof  buildings  will 
be  materially  advanced,  and  changes  in  the  building  law  are 
being  vigorously  advocated  in  the  press.  "We  give  a  few  com- 
ments below  : 

Regulation  of  *' Sky-Scrapers." — "Chief  Bonner  is  not  an 
alarmist,  and  this  was  his  calm  and  decided  expression  of  his 
views.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  a  fire  gets  control  of  a  lower 
floor  of  a  modern  'sky-scraper,'  it  is  not  an  impossibility  that  it 
should  topple  over  into  the  street.  It  is  therefore  of  importance 
that  these  abnormally  tall  structures  should  not  be  occupied  either 
for  manufacturing  purposes  or  have  placed  in  them  very  much 
inflammable  merchandise  or  other  material.  It  would  seem  safer 
to  restrict  their  occupancy  to  offices  and  other  non-hazardous 
uses.   ... 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  a  fire  does  gain  control  of  the  lower  floors 
of  one  of  the  high,  tower-like  edifices,  how  are  the  occupants  of 
the  upper  floors  to  escape?  They  can  not  be  reached  by  scaling- 
ladders,  and  no  matter  how  many  firemen  stretched  taut  the  life- 
saving  nets,  the  victims  would  crash  through  if  they  happened  to 
land  on  them,  a  by  no  means  easy  feat  even  were  they  not  ren- 
dered frantic  by  their  almost  hopeless  situation.  It  is  unreason- 
able to  assume  that  the  elevators  would  continue  running,  or  that 
the  stairways  could  be  utilized,  and  so  the  unfortunates  who  had 
taken  upper  stories  on  account  of  the  pure  air  and  fine  view  would 
have  a  very  slight  chance  of  saving  their  lives. 

"From  an  artistic  and  sanitary  jjoint  of  view,  it  must  be  said 
that  these  steel-cage  structures  have  room  for  improvement. 
They  make  the  streets  dark,  particularly  when  they  are  alread}' 
narrow,  and  thus  force  the  increased  use  of  artificial  light.  The 
air  does  not  circulate  in  the  street  as  freely  as  it  otherwise  would, 
and  sunlight,  so  necessary  to  health,  does  not  have  much  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  the  street  level  for  any  length  of  time,  where  both 
sides  of  the  street  are  thus  built  up." — Jotirnal  of  Commerce, 
New  York. 

The  Dangers  Greatly  Exaggerated. — "The  Fire  Department 
is.  from  the  nature  of  its  ofBce,  the  severest  critic  of  construction  in 
this  city,  and  its  position  toward  fire-proof  construction,  that  is, 
building  with  metal  and  brick  and  stone,  is  not  one  of  antago- 
nism. This  position,  as  obtained  from  the  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment by  us  in  personal  conversation,  is  that  the  Department  can 
not  cope  with  fires  originating  in  buildings  above  twelve  stories  ; 
that  the  greatest  danger  to  the  modern  buildings  is  from  the 
outside  rather  than  the  inside.  Fires  originating  in  buildings 
partitioned  off  by  fire-proof  material  are  practically  inoffensive 
except  to  the  apartment  in  which  they  occur.  Consequently 
one  office  building  offers  no  menace  to  another,  but  as  soon  as 
any  one  is  altered  for  mercantile  purposes  it  is  a  danger  to  the 
others.  But  this  only  refers  to  the  danger  that  exists  at  all  times 
in  great  cities,  where  a  multiplicity  of  causes  may  be  at  work 
unseen  to  produce  catastrophes,  and  does  not  for  a  moment  indi- 
cate that  the  minimum  of  such  danger  is  not  further  reduced  by 
the  fire-proof  construction.   .   .   . 

"Fire-proofing  suffers  more  than  anything  from  mi.srepresenta- 
tion,  intentional  or  otherwise.  For  intentional  misrepresentation 
we  have  no  excuse  to  offer  ;  it  can  not  be  too  strongly  reprobated. 
Of  the  unintentional  misrepresentation  the  Manhattan  Savings 
Bank  building  appears  to  be  an  example.  When  erected  it  more 
than  complied  with  the  condition  of  the  law  at  the  time,  but  it 
was  not  fire-proof  as  the  term  is  accepted  by  constructors  of  to- 


day. Yet  so  much  of  it  as  was  composed  of  fire-proof  material 
stood  the  test  of  the  fire.  The  flames  entered  every  story 
through  the  windows  and  destroyed  the  woodwork  and  general 
contents,  but  the  ceilings  remained  intact  except  that  of  the 
seventh  story,  which  was  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  eighth 
story  and  the  roof  in  their  fall  through  the  warping  of  a  girder. 
From  this  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  had  the  fire  started  in  the 
Manhattan  Savings  Bank  building  it  could  have  been  confined  to 
the  floor  in  which  it  broke  out,  and  the  argument  is  strengthened 
that  had  all  the  metal  been  covered  by  fire-proofing  the  damage 
would  have  been  less  than  it  was.  The  reasonable  deduction 
from  all  the  facts  and  the  lesson  impressed  by  them  is  that  the 
two  materials,  metal  for  strength  and  fire-proof  clay  compositions 
to  resist  the  action  of  heat  combined  properly,  will  give  all  the 
protection  possible  and  which  can  be  demanded." — Record  and 
Guide.  AVti'   York. 

The  "Chicago  Idea"  and  Its  Critics.— "Bonner  carries  his 
denunciation  of  modern  buildings  beyond  the  limits  of  reasonable 
criticism.  The  Manhattan  Bank  building  caught  fire  from  the 
radiation  of  heat  arising  from  a  fire  across  the  street.  A  wooden 
or  brick  building  of  the  same  height  would  have  had  its  upper 
stories  melted  off  in  half  the  time.  The  fault  with  the  bank 
building  was  not  that  it  was  constructed  of  steel,  but  that  the''steel 
was  enveloped  in  a  thin  shell  of  terra-cotta,  which  conducted  the 
heat  directly  to  the  girders,  and  the  upper  story  was  filled  with 
inflammable  material,  which  blazed  up  when  the  windows  were 
broken. 

"If  the  frame  had  been  well  protected  by  a  good  brick  wall 
there  would  have  been  no  fire  'across  the  street.'  And-  that  is 
the  secret  of  the  fire-proof  office  building.  The  framework  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Indoors  the  chances  of  fire  are  limited  by 
the  u.se  of  non-combustible  material,  while  the  danger  of  ignition 
from  the  outside  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  brick  wall. 
Most  of  the  prominent  office  buildings  in  this  city  are  constructed 
in  this  manner,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  critics  of  'the 
Chicago  idea'  to  know  that  altho  fires  have  started  in  a  number 
of  high  structures,  while  others  have  been  assailed  by  conflagra- 
tion in  neighboring  buildings,  no  considerable  loss  has  ever  been 
recorded.   .    .    . 

"The  steel  construction  carefully  protected  is  the  safest  and 
strongest.  Properly  provided  with  stand-pipes  and  elevators, 
well  enveloped  in  non -combustible  material,  provided  with  an 
interior  construction  of  iron  and  marble,  and  within  easy  call  of 
the  Fire  Department,  the  'sky-scraper' — that  is,  the  familiar  tj'pe 
of  the  Chicago  office  building  which  has  been  carelessly  copied 
abroad — is  wind-proof,  cyclone-proof,  bomb-proof,  earthquake- 
proof,  and,  above  all  else,  fire-proof,  as  far  as  any  human  tene- 
ment can  be  rendered  fire-proof." — Tivies-Herald,    Chicago. 


Dunraven's  Charges  of  Fraud. — Yachting  circles  are  consid- 
erably agitated  over  the  charges  made  by  Lord  Dunraven  against 
Mr.  Iselin,  of  the  Dejender,  and  the  committee  which  regulated 
the  racing  contest  between  the  English  and  American  yachts. 
Lord  Dunraven  says  that  between  the  time  of  the  official  measure- 
ment of  the  yachts  and  the  hour  for  starting  the  first  race,  enough 
additional  ballast  was  taken  surreptitiously  on  board  the  Defender 
to  cause  her  to  sink  four  inches  deeper  and  add  a  foot  to  her 
length  on  water  line,  that  this  variation  was  noticed  by  several 
persons,  and  that  a  remeasurement  was  demanded  and  refused 
by  the  committee.  The  first  race  was  thus  fraudulently  won. 
according  to  Lord  Dunraven.  Mr.  Iselin  indignantly  denies 
these  charges  and  characterizes  them  as  lies  and  blackguardly 
insinuations.  The  New  York  Yacht  Club  will  take  official  action 
in  regard  to  the  matter.  The  English  press,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, regrets  that  Lord  Dunraven  has  made  such  grave  accusa- 
tions without  any  proof,  and  fears  that  yachting  will  suffer  in  con- 
sequence of  this  "injudicious  and  unsportsmanlike"  course.  The 
American  papers  are  very  indignant  and  bitterly  denounce  Lord 
Dunraven.  The  Spirit  of  the  JV///?.?,  New  York,  says  :  "Against 
this  extraordinary  charge  there  may  be  advanced  the  following 
facts  :  First,  the  DefcJtderwas  too  stiff  for  her  sail-spread  in  such 
light  weather  as  met  the  first  race,  and  her  managers  would  have 
preferred  to  lighten  rather  than  to  load  her.  Second,  the  hoist- 
ing in  and  out  of  so  many  tons  of  ballast  in  the  crowded  basin 
where  the  Defender  anchored  before  and  after  the  race  could  not 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  many  interested  people.  Third, 
the  managers  of  the  Defe7ider  and  the  committee  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  are  not  thieves.  We  hope  to  hear  at  an  early 
date  that  Dunraven  has  been  adjudged  insane,  and  sent  to  some 
asylum,  for  if  he  be  not  crazy  he  is  certainly  the  most  scurrilous 
cad  that  ever  crawled  into  the  society  of  gentlemen." 
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MILLIONAIRES'   GIFTS   TO    THE    PEOPLE. 

MR.  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER  and  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
are  receiving  high  praise  for  their  latest  gifts  to  the  i)ub- 
lic.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  announced  that  he  would  add  another 
million  to  the  four  millions  he  has  given  to  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  that  within  the  next  four  years  he  is  ready  to  give 
two  millions  more  provided  the  University  can  secure  a  like  sum 
from  other  sources.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  formally  presented  to  the 
city  of  Pittsburg  a  magnificent  lil)rary  building,  which  is  to 
have,  besides  the  library,  an  art  gallery,  a  music-hall,  a  museum, 
and  a  gymnasium.  The  total  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts  to  Pitts- 
burg, Allegheny,  and  the  neighboring  territory  is  now  over 
$S.oo<i,ooo,  and  more  is  promised  in  the  near  future.  In  his  dedi- 
cation speech  Mr.  Carnegie  repeated  his  well-known  views 
concerning  the  proper  use  of  wealth  by  millionaires.  Since,  he 
said,  under  modern  industrial  conditions,  surplus  wealth  goes 
into  the  hands  of  the  few.  it  is  their  duty  to  use  it  in  improving 
the  mental  and  moral  conditions  of  the  less  fortunate  classes. 
Ordinary  charity  he  disapproves  as  tending  to  breed  dependence 
and  decrease  self-reliance,  but  gifts  which  enable  the  people  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  culture  and  science  are  in  every  way  benefi- 
cent. Mr.  Carnegie,  however,  expressed  the  belief  that  progress 
would  cause  a  more  general  distribution  of  wealth  and  diminish 
the  opportunities  for  huge  accumulations  in  private  hands. 
We  reproduce  some  press  comments  on  these  benefactions: 

A  New  Altruistic  Spirit. — "These  are  illustrations  of  the  new 
spirit  in  which  men  are  learning  to  regard  great  wealth  as  a  trust 
for  humanity.  We  have  had  other  illustrations  in  the  Tilden 
trust,  the  Fayerweather  benefactions,  and  the  remarkable  rapidity 
with  which  the  rich  men  of  New  York  have  converted  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  from  a  meager  collection  into  one  of  the 
world's  great  galleries. 

"All  this  is  a  manifestation  of  a  new,  altruistic  spirit  among 
mankind.  History  gives  few  indications  of  its  existence  in  the 
past.  Wealth  has  hitherto  been  held  to  be  a  purely  personal 
po.ssession,  and  the  men  of  wealth  who  have  recognized  the 
obligations  of  their  holdings — such  as  Stephen  Girard  and  Smith- 
son — have  been  rare  exceptions  to  a  prevailing  rule. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  an  advancing  enlightenment  that 
in  our  time  our  Licks,  Stanfords,  Vanderbilts,  Rockefellers,  Car- 
negies,  and  their  fellows  clearly  recognize  their  obligation  so  to 
use  their  enormous  wealth  as  to  leave  the  world  the  better  for 
their  accumulation. 

"Unfortunately  there  are  still  men  and  families  who  deem  it  a 
proper  career  for  a  man  to  inherit  preposterous  wealth  and  to 
devote  all  his  energies  to  the  task  of  adding  to  it  and  transmitting 
the  enhanced  pile  to  his  children,  without  even  an  effort  to  make 
any  part  of  it  of  service  to  his  fellow  men  in  recognition  of  the 
part  his  fellow  men  have  borne  in  making  such  accumulations 
possible. 

"Of  course  no  liberality  in  the  manifestation  of  this  new  spirit 
can  excuse  wrongs  or  oppressions  of  the  people  in  the  process  of 
accumulating  great  wealth.  No  man  can  have  a  right  to  wealth 
got  by  oppression  or  otherwise  than  by  rendering  a  fair  equiva- 
lent for  it,  and  ncj  generosity  in  the  distribution  of  ill-got  money 
can  excuse  wrongs  done  in  its  getting.  But  the  new  spirit  is  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  a  clear  recognition  of  this  truth  also." 
—  The  World,  W-w  Vorh. 

Let  the  Whole  Truth  be  Told.— "It  is  just  that  for  all  times 
the  Chicago  University  should  stand  as  a  memorial  to  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  as  stands  Yale  College  an  immortal  memorial  to 
Eli  Yale  or  Harvard  College  to  John  Harvard,  benefactors  both. 
but  men  whose  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  education  did  not  soar  in 
the  millions. 

"It  is  equally  just,  however,  that  in  immortalizing  the  name  of 
Mr.  John  1).  Rockefeller  the  Chicago  University  should  also 
make  immortal,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  man,  the  story  of  his 
career.  That  he  gave  some  $7,000,000  to  the  cause  of  education 
is  important  for  future  generations  to  know,  but  not  more  impor- 
tant than  how  it  was  he  acquired  the  $7,000,000  to  be  thus  ex- 
pended, fire.'it  .'in  institution  as  it  is,  the  Chicago  University  is 
not  so  great  as  that  corporation  organized  for  the  purpose  of  con- 


trolling the  light  of  the  world  with  which  Mr.  Rockefeller's  name 
is  most  intimately  connected.  If  it  were  possible,  the  story  of  the 
fashion  in  which  that  corporation  which  now  holds  in  its  grasp 
an  important  traffic  throughout  this  whole  hemisphere,  and  which 
dictates  to  people  engaged  in  that  traffic  in  the  other  hemisphere, 
should  be  made  as  imperishable,  at  least,  as  the  buildings  in 
which  the  Rockefeller  University  is  housed." — The  Chronicle, 
Ch/iUi^o. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  Modest  Generosity.— "The  history  of  the 
world  bears  no  record  of  benefactions  like  those  bestowed  by  this 
modest  philanthropist  upon  the  University  of  Chicago.  While 
other  great  American  fortunes  have  been  squandered  in  unseemly 
profligacy  at  home  or  sent  abroad  to  restore  the  decrepit  fortunes 
of  a  dying  race,  he  has  consecrated  a  large  share  of  his  wealth 
to  the  advancement  of  education.  He  has  given  unsparingly, 
astonishingly.  Hardly  have  the  amazed  trustees  acknowledged 
one  great  gift  than  another  million  awaits  their  pleasure. 

"Meanwhile  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  University 
grow  as  never  university  grew  before.  After  four  years  it  ranks 
at  the  head  of  the  post-graduate  schools  of  America,  and  its 
degrees  challenge  the  respect  of  learned  men  in  every  corner  of 
the  world." — The  J hius- Herald,  Chiaxi^o. 

An  Opportunity  to  Declare  for  Freedom  of  Teaching. — "The 
multi-millionaire  John  D.  Rockefeller  will  miss  a  rare  opportu- 
nity if  he  fails  to  make  a  public  statement,  in  connection  with  his 
latest  gifts  to  the  University  which  his  munificence  has  so  richly 
endowed,  favorable  to  freedom  of  thought  and  teaching  in  that 
institution,  and  particularly  of  economic  thought  and  teaching. 
President  Harper  has  denied  that  any  restrictions  are  placed  on 
the  liberty  of  instruction  in  Chicago  University  ;  but  certain  evi- 
dence has  been  produced,  which  he  has  not  yet  successfully  com- 
bated, going  to  demonstrate  his  anxiety,  and  that  of  his  fellows 
in  the  management  of  the  University,  to  make  the  economic  in- 
struction there  harmonize  with  the  views  of  the  men  who  have 
endowed  the  institution  and  who  are  to  be  relied  upon  for  further 
help.   .   .   . 

"It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  the  evidence  now 
outstanding  against  President  Harper  implicates  Mr.  Rockefeller 
in  the  slightest  degree  in  any  attempt  to  suppress  economic  truth 
in  the  Chicago  University,  or  that  any  such  attempt  would  be 
agreeable  to  him.  But  he  should,  neverthless,  take  this  occasion 
to  speak  out  on  a  very  vital'matter  to  education  in  the  United 
States.  The  University — as  anything  more  than  an  institution 
devised  to  justify  the  methods  and  conditions  by  which  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  enormous  fortune  has  been  gained — can  better 
afford  to  spare  this  latest  absolute  gift  of  $1,000,000  and  condi- 
tional gift  of  $2,000,000  than  to  spare  a  word  from  him  to  the 
effect  that  no  money  of  his  is  to  be  devoted  to  other  educational 
purposes  than  the  search  for  and  teaching  of  the  truth,  no  matter 
what  the  consequences." — The  Repudh'can,  Springfield. 


Another  Successful  Popular  Loan. — Philadelphia  has  again 
successfully  placed  a  popular  loan  of  §1,200,000,  selling  3-per-cent. 
bonds,  of  small  denominations,  at  par,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  brokers  or  agents.  Men  of  small  means,  wage-laborers, 
lodges,  and  other  organizations  were  among  the  subscribers. 
The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  makes  the  following  comment: 
"A  Democratic  administration  may  make  it  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  sell  a  4-percent,  bond  below  its  value  in 
open  m.'uket  so  that  a  foreign  syndicate  can  make  millions;  but 
this  Republican  city  can  borrow  at  par  on  a  3-per-cent.  loan  and 
pay  no  commissions  to  any  one.  The  best  way  to  sell  city  bonds 
is  to  sell  them.  There  is  nothing  sacred  about  a  bond  that  re- 
quires someone  to  be  paid  a  commission  to  sell  it.  If  it  is  a  good 
bond  it  will  sell  over  the  counter  like  anything  else."  The 
Washington  A; j-/ objects  to  the  "political  twist"  of  The  Press's 
comment,  but  says  :  "It  is  a  good  example  for  any  municipality 
desirous  of  borrowing  money.  We  know  of  no  better  tonic  for 
civic  pride  than  the  distribution  of  a  city's  bonds  among  the 
masses.  And  the  same  rule  is  applicable  in  State  and  National 
loans. " 


"Do  ymi  tliink  tli.Tt  Conpress  will  undertake  the  establishment  of  the 
whippinK-post  ?  "  asked  the  serious  citizen. 

"  No,"  replied  the  man  who  likes  proverbs,  "not  unless  it  oflfers  some  new 
method  of  '  whipping  the  devil  around  the  stump.' "—//tt'.iVar,  H'asliing- 
ton. 
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THE    CHRISTIAN    SUNDAY    AND    THE 
SALOONS. 

EXCISE  revision  may  be  one  of  the  vital  questions  with  which 
the  new  New  York  Legislature  will  have  to  deal.  Since 
the  election  both  Republican  and  Democratic  journals  have  been 
calling  for  excise  reform,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  Committee 
of  Fifty  as  well  as  the  German-Americans  should  lose  no  time  in 
starting  a  "campaign  of  education"  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  passage  of  a  law  giving  large  cities  the  right  to  settle  the 
question  each  for  itself.  In  view  of  this  revival  of  the  agitation, 
a  symposium  in  The  Indepetident  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
Christian  Sunday  will  be  found  specially  interesting.  Among 
the  contributors  are;  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Professor  Thayer,  Pro- 
fessor Zahn,  the  Catholic  philosopher,  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Bacon, 
Mr.  Warner  Miller,  and  many  others.  We  present  extracts  from 
the  more  important  articles  below  : 

The  Christian  Sunday  a  Golden  Mean.— "The  Christian  Sun- 
day is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  It  pre- 
scribes the  goldei)  mean  between  rigid  Sabbatarianism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  lax  indulgence  on  the  other.  The  Lord's  Day  to 
the  Catholic  heart  is  always  a  day  of  joy.  The  church  desires  us 
on  that  day  to  be  cheerful  without  dissipation,  grave  and  relig- 
ious without  sadness  and  melancholy.  She  forbids,  indeed,  all 
unnecessary  servile  work  on  that  day;  but  as 'the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,'  she  allows  such  work 
whenever  charity  or  necessity  may  demand  it.  And  as  it  is  a 
day  consecrated  not  only  to  religion,  but  also  to  relaxation  of 
mind  and  bodj',  she  permits  us  to  spend  a  portion  of  it  in  inno- 
cent recreation." — fames  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

No  "Law  of  the  Sabbath"  for  Christians. — ^"In  strictness 
of  speech,  for  the  Christian  there  is  no  'law  of  the  Sabbath.' 
The  Sabbath  is  an  integral  and  distinctive  part  of  Judaism  ;  and 
Judaism  for  the  Christian  is  'antiquated  and  abrogated'  by 
Christianity.  The  term  'Sabbath,'  to  be  sure,  is  largel}-  used  in 
certain  circles  to  designate  the  Christian  day  of  rest,  which  is 
more  accurately  called  'the  Lord's  Day,'  'the  first  day  of  the 
week, '  or,  in  secular  speech,  'Sunday. '  But  there  is  no  warrant 
in  the  records  of  primitive  Christianity — either  in  the  words  of 
our  Lord  and  of  His  Apostles,  or  in  extra-canonical  literature — 
for  the  allegation  that  this  Christian  day  of  rest  was  ever  identi- 
fied with  the  Jewish,  or  regarded  as  its  continuation,  or  invested 
with  its  sacredness,  or  upheld  by  the  positive  enactments  and 
sanctions  connected  with  the  Sabbath  in  the  earlier  Scrip- 
tures.   .    .   . 

"For  a  Christian  man,  then,  there  is  no  'law  of  the  Sabbath:' 
I,  because  the  Sabbath  is  a  Jewish  institution  ;  2,  because  the 
Christian  is  free  from  the  obligations  of  the  Jewish  law  ;  and  3, 
because  the  teaching  and  practise  of  the  Christian  Church  for 
centuries  indisputably  and  abundantly  substantiates  these  posi- 
tions."—  Prof.  J.  Henry  7'kayer,  of  Harvard  University  Divin- 
ity School. 

Sunday  Essentially  a  Day  of  Joy. — "It  never  entered  the 
minds  of  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries  to  regard  Sun- 
day as  a  continuation  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  to  call  it  the 
Sabbath.  Not  until  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  do  we  find  the 
beginnings  of  this  way  of  regarding  the  subject.  The  early 
Christians  called  it  not  Sunday,  but  the  Lord's  Day.  If  we 
should  ask  the  Christians  of  the  first  centuries,  the  oldest  wit- 
nesses of  the  idea  of  Sunday,  for  the  special  reason  why  they  ob- 
served just  this  day,  they  will  answer  with  great  unanimity,  We 
celebrate  this  day  because  Christ  on  this  day  arose  from  the  dead. 
Sunday  was  a  weekly  recurring  Easter  festival.  Therefore,  too, 
it  was  in  every  particular  conceived  as  a  day  of  joy.  That  on 
these  festival  days  ordinary  work  was  left  aside  as  much  as  pos- 
sible was  a  matter  of  course.  But  it  is  significant  for  the  earliest 
idea  of  Sunday  that  in  the  earliest  church  literature  there  is  vir- 
tually nothing  said  about  this  point.  Even  as  late  as  the  fourth 
century  nothing  is  said  except  that  as  far  as  possible  Sunday 
should  be  marked  by  rest  from  labor." — Prof.  Th.  Zahn,  Uni- 
versity of  Erldngen. 

The  True  Sabbath  or  None  at  all,  the  Alternatives. — "The 
choice  of  the  hour  lies  between  a  return  to  the  Sabbath  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Continental  Sunday.     History  has  written  that 


verdict,  and  it  is  useless  to  dally  and  complain.  The  observers 
of  Sunday  have  no  common  ground  of  union  or  concert  of  action. 
Rome  rejoices  to  help  as  opportunity  offers,  thus  strengthening 
herself  and  her  Sunday.  Reliance  on  the  civil  law  has  always 
fostered  holidayism  and  destroyed  true  Sabbathism.  Histori- 
cally and  logically  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  no- 
lawism  which  has  driven  out  the  Sabbath,  and  that  social  and 
political  anarchy  which  we  so  much  dread.  Anarchists  rejoice 
to  know  that  the  Ten  Commandments  were  'Jewish  only. '  When 
Christians  discard  the  Decalogue  of  God,  they  teach  the  ungodly 
to  defy  the  human  law.  Anarchists  are  bred  where  centuries  of 
no-Sabbathism  are  ripe  with  ruin. 

"Like  causes  produce  like  results.  The  holiday  vSunday  was 
born  and  bred  under  the  theory  that  the  Sabbath  is  'Jewish.' 
only.  That  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  actual  if  not  the  avowed  position  of  most  Protes- 
tants. The  prevalence  of  the  Continental  Sunday  in  the  United 
States  is  due  to  this  teaching  by  Christians,  more  than  to  any 
other  cause.  The  growth  of  Sabbathless  holidayism  will  not 
cease  until  Christians  cease  from  this  error  and  return  to  the 
truth  that  the  Sabbath  belongs  to  all  men  and  to  all  times.  The 
only  Sabbatic  regard  which  Sunday  has  ever  gained  was  when  its 
adherents  occupied  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  position  concerning 
the  Ten  Commandments.  "—.'^.  H.  Leivis,  D.D.,  Seventh- Day 
Baptist. 

Foreigners  Must  Adopt    Our    Customs,    Not   We    Theirs.— 

"  If  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  made  simply  a  day  of  amusement  and 
recreation,  certainly  all  the  places  of  amusement  and  recreation 
should  be  open  on  that  day  as  well  as  the  saloon. 

"If  this  right  is  granted  to  the  liquor  traffic  it  will  be  the  enter- 
ing wedge  which  will  destroy  the  American  Sabbath  with  all  its 
sacred  associations  and  home  blessings.  Every  argument  in 
favor  of  maintaining  the  American  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest,  as 
far  as  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life  are  concerned,  are  a  thou- 
sand times  stronger  when  applied  to  the  liquor  traffic.   .    .   . 

"We  are  told  by  the  liquor  dealer  that  this  demand  for  the  open 
saloon  on  Sunday  comes  from  a  portion  of  our  foreign- born  pop- 
ulation who  have  come  to  us  from  countries  where  this  is  the  cus- 
tom, and  that  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  this  right  here  in  a 
free  country.  We  welcome  all  honest  immigrants  who  come  to  us 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  benefits  which  our  form  of  govern- 
ment give.  We  are  willing  to  receive  from  them  any  improve- 
ment upon  our  system  of  government  or  social  life  which  they 
may  suggest,  providing  they  tend  to  the  elevation  and  improve- 
ment of  our  people  ;  but  unless  their  habits  and  customs  are 
better  than  ours,  we  submit  that  they  should  adopt  our  customs 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  force  the  customs  and  habits  of  Europe 
upon  us.    .    .    . 

"As  we  love  our  institutions,  then,  we  must  stand  against  the 
open  saloon  on  Sunday.  Every  church  organization  ir;  this  land. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  stand  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
Sunday  saloon,  and  a  vast  majority  of  all  our  people  without  re- 
gard to  religion  or  sect  also  believe  in  the  necessity  of  making 
Sunday  a  day  of  rest,  and  are  equally  with  the  church  people 
opposed  to  the  open  saloon  on  Sunday." —  Warner  Miller. 

The  Demand  for  "  Home  Rule  "  Comes  from  Semi-Crimi- 
minals. — "  Decent  citizens  of  this  metropolis  ought  to  thank  God 
that  the  commonwealth  is  larger  than  the  city,  and  that  the  laws 
are  enacted  by  the  majority  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of 
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the  State.  We  must  remember  that  the  demand  for  Home  Rule 
in  this  city  comes  largely  from  that  class  which,  if  permitted  to 
have  their  way,  will  ruin  homes  by  the  repeal  of  just  laws,  and  by 
the  enactment  of  other  laws  in  the  interests  of  a  personal  liberty, 
which  with  them  is  a  synonym  for  unbridled  license.   .   .   . 

"Let  Christian  citizens  in  this  municipality,  by  speech  and  by 
vote  so  act  in  the  interests  of  the  enforcement  of  law,  for  the 
protection  of  the  American  Sunday,  and  for  the  perpetuation  of 
liberties  created  by  a  Christian  civilization,  that  they  will  secure 
the  approval  of  their  own  moral  natures  and  the  favor  of  God. 
Concealment,  comjjromise,  and  cowardice  never  win  any  perma- 
nent victories  for  truth  and  righteousness." — Ja)ius  M.  Ki>i^, 
D.  />. ,  Pastor  of  Union  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New  York. 

Neither  Puritan  nor  Lawless,  but  Liberal. — "The  Puritani- 
cal observance  of  Sunday,  in  the  Judaistic  ceremonial  spirit,  is 
with  us  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  whole  question,  therefore,  must 
be  viewed  from  a  larger  standpoint. 

"The  generic  princijile  of  Sunday,  however,  must  remain, 
wherever  there  is  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God  and  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  society.  This  is,  that  Sunday  is  to  be  set  apart  as 
a  day  of  rest  and  worship. 

"Whatever  is  inconsistent  with  either  of  these  should  be  for- 
bidden ;  whatever  conduces  to  them  should  be  permitted.  Ordi- 
nary business  should  certainly  be  suspended.  L^nnecessary  work 
should  not  be  allowed.  The  taskmaster  should  not  dare  to  ply 
his  goad  on  the  day  of  peace.  Rest  should  be  guaranteed  to  the 
toiler.  What  also  is  necessary  to  afford  opportunity  for  innocent 
recreation  should  be  permitted.   .    .   . 

"As  to  the  Sunday  opening  of  saloons  that  is  another  matter. 
Had  we  public  gardens,  such  as  those  in  Berlin,  with  music  and 
light  refreshment,  attended  by  families  and  pastors,  where  all  is 
quiet  and  decorous,  and  not  a  taint  of  evil  influence  in  the  at- 
mosphere, the  case  would  be  altogether  different.  But  the  Amer- 
ican saloon,  as  at  present  conducted,  seems  so  clearly  not  an  in- 
nocent, harmless  resort,  and  so  conducive  to  that  noise,  revelry 
and  lawlessness,  destructive  of  the  quiet,  reverent  spirit  of  the 
day.  that  the  call  for  opening  it  looks  altogether  unjustifiable.    .    . 

"We  do  not  believe  that  Sunday  opening  of  saloons  is  a  logical 
outcome  of  a  larger  view  of  that  'Sabbath  which  was  made  for 
man' — a  view,  which  while  it  reverently  guards  the  sanctity  of 
the  day,  makes  it  also  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  masses  as  a 
season  of  innocent,  restful,  and  joyous  relaxation.  As  to  the  plea 
for  the 'Poor  Man's  Club.'  if  he  must  have  one  on  Sunday,  it 
would  be  better  that  he  finds  it  amid  the  cultivating  influences  of 
the  library,  or  Museum  of  Art,  than  amid  the  demoralizing  in- 
fluences of  the  salooli." — J.  />'.  Retnensnyder,  D.D.,  Pastor  St . 
James  Lutheran  Church,  A'eiv   York. 


Decrease  in  Immigration.— The  report  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  shows 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of 
immigrants  entering  the  United  States.  The  total  number  of 
newcomers  is  258,536 — the  smallest  number  since  1879.  2,719 
immigrants  were  debarred  under  our  laws,  and  this  is  regarded 
as  a  small  proportion.  The  Philadelphia  Telegraph  says:  "It 
is  simply  unthinkable  that  all  the  rest  of  these  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion and  more  people  were  persons  of  an  acceptable  kind.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  they  were  qualified  to  enter  the  country  as  the 
law  at  present  defines  those  qualifications;  but  the  point  is  still, 
as  it  always  has  been,  that  the  standards  established  by  the  law 
are  altogether  too  low.  The  matt'jr  has  been  debated  in  every 
possible  aspect,  and  it  seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  sides  that  we 
need  fewer  immigrants,  at  any  rate  of  the  kind  which  we  are  now 
getting.  It  is  contended,  of  course,  that  every  American  is  a 
foreigner,  and  that  those  who  came  early  have  no  rights  over  and 
above  those  wlio  are  coming  late.  This  is  an  argument  which 
does  not  appeal  very  strongly  to  many  jieople.  It  is  a  mere  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  impelling  those  who  are  already  es- 
tablished on  the  Continent  to  exclude  the  dangerous  elements 
which  undertake  to  settle  here  from  other  continents.  It  is  the 
right  of  those  who  arrived  first  and  who  have  built  up  the  Amer- 
ican civilization  to  maintain  it.  and  they  are  going  to  do  so. 
They  have  a  full  right  tf)  shut  out  others  if  tiiey  wish  when  there 
are  just  grounds  for  it.  and  there  is  no  question  that  such  grounds 
are  at  hand  when  jjcrsons  who  land  here  are  not  self-supporting. 
when  they  have  vicious  habits,  or  when  they  in  any  way  promise 
to  be  an  encumbrance  or  a  peril  to  the  country.  It  is  true  that 
these  facts  are  dillicult  to  establish  in  all  cases,  but  something 
can  be  done  if  the  task  is  approached  in  the  right  spirit. " 


ELILABETH   CADY   STANTON. 


THE    MRS.   STANTON    CELEBRATION. 

A  REUNION  of  the  "pioneers  in  the  movement  for  woman's 
emancipation,"  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton's 
eightieth  birthday,  was  held  on  November  12  in  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Opera- House.  The  occasion  was  deemed  specially 
fitting  for  a  celebra- 
tion of  fifty  years  of 
woman's  progress  in 
politics,  religion, 
science,  literature, 
art,  industry,  and 
the  professions  gen- 
erally. Fifty  years 
ago  Mrs.  Stanton  be- 
gan her  work  in  be- 
half of  woman,  and 
to  celebrate  her  own 
individual  achieve- 
ments as  well  as  the 
progress  of  the  pe- 
riod, the  National 
Coimcil  of  Women 
and  other  clubs  and 
societies  arranged 
this  festival  and  re- 
union. About  three 
thousand  people 
were  in  attendance, 
and  addresses  were  made  by  a  number  of  leading  women.  Miss 
Anthony  spoke  on  the  progress  of  women  in  politics,  Drs.  Emily 
Blackwell  and  Elizabeth  Cushier  on  women  in  medicine,  Rev. 
Anna  H.  Shaw  on  women  in  the  pulpit,  and  others  dealt  with 
women's  advance  in  other  lines.  Messages  of  sympathy  and  con- 
gratulation were  received  from  women's  societies  in  England  and 
other  European  countries.  Mrs.  Stanton 'sown  address  described 
the  growth  of  the  emancipation  movement  from  small  beginnings 
and  went  on  as  follows  : 

"We  who  made  our  first  demands  for  the  ballot  have  nearly 
finished  the  battle.  With  full  suffrage  in  three  States,  municipal 
suffrage  in  one,  and  school  suffrage  in  half  the  Union  ;  with 
municipal  suffrage  in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  with  some 
sort  of  suffVage  either  in  person  or  by  proxy  in  .several  countries 
in  Europe,  the  principle  is  conceded  and  we  are  about  ready  to 
lead  our  women  into  the  promise-lands  of  political  equality. 

"We  must  now  make  the  same  demands  of  the  church  that  we 
made  of  the  state  during  the  last  fifty  years,  for  the  same  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  that  man  enjoys.  We  must  see  that 
the  canon  laws.  Mosaic  code.  Scriptures,  prayer-books,  and  litur- 
gies are  purged  of  all  invidious  distinctions  of  sex,  of  all  false 
teachings  as  to  woman's  origin,  character,  and  destiny.  We 
must  demand  an  equal  place  in  the  offices  of  the  church  as 
pastors,  elders,  deacons ;  an  equal  voice  in  the  creeds,  discipline, 
in  all  business  matters,  and  in  the  synods,  conferences,  and  gen- 
eral assemlilies. 

"We  must  insist  that  all  unworthy  reflections  on  the  sacred 
character  of  the  mother  races,  such  as  the  allegory  of  her  creation 
and  fall,  and  Paul's  assumption  as  to  the  social  status,  be  ex- 
])unged  from  our  church  literatures.  We  must  demand  that  the 
l)ulpit  be  no  longer  desecrated  with  men  who  preach  from  texts 
that  teach  the  subordination  of  one  half  of  the  human  race  to  the 
other.  The  laws  and  customs  in  church  and  state  alike  are  behind 
the  ]jublic  sentiment  of  oiu'  day  and  generation." 

The  New  York  //<'/;/<' /('//;v/(^/ commented  on  the  celebration 
in  an  editorial  from  which  we  quote  a  portion  : 

"Mrs.  Stanton,  handsome,  womanly,  refined,  with  a  dignity 
of  manner  and  appearance  befitting  her  intellectual  power,  stands 
before  the  public  as  a  representative  woman,  a  tyjie  of  the  Amer- 
ican woman  at  her  best,  a  type  of  that  union  of  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  beauty  which  may  make  a  woman  as  attractive  at 
eighty  as  at  eighteen.     Applying  to  Mrs.  Stanton  what  has  been 
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said  of  Emerson,  the  serenity  of  her  life  and  thought  has  been  a 
great  gift  to  her  countrywomen.  So  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that 
the  many,  from  far  and  near,  should  come  to  her  at  this  time, 
bearing  gifts  and  words  of  greeting. 

"Around  Mrs.  Stanton  at  this  celebration  clustered  women 
pioneers  in  every  line  of  work ;  and  not  only  distinguished 
workers  themselves,  but  others  who  brilliantly  and  pointedly  told 
how  the  earnest  work  for  the  uplifting  of  woman  has  been  done, 
and  who  succeeded  in  vividly  picturing  to  the  audience  the  truth 
that  he  lives  most — 

'Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best.' 

"The  educational  value  of  such  a  meeting  is  too  apparent  to 
be  overlooked .  To  delegates  from  schools,  colleges,  and  societies  ; 
to  the  woman  of  society  as  well  as  to  the  woi'king-woman— it  is  of 
no  small  advantage  to  have  had  a  bird's-eye  view  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  fifty  years.  No  drama  could  be  more  in- 
structive than  the  history  thus  unfolded  by  the  actors,  not  of  a 
moment,  but  of  a  lifetime." 

Many  papers  have  paid  high  tributes  to  Mrs.  Stanton's  ability 
and  earnestness.     Thus  the  Baltimore  American  said  : 

"She  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of 
her  time.  Educated  in  the  best  schools  of  her  day,  she  began 
her  work  for  the  elevation  of  her  sex  over  half  a  century  ago, 
and  has  lived  to  enjoy  many  of  the  fruits  of  the  reforms  of  which 
she  was  almost  the  first  advocate.  It  is  to  her  efforts  that  women 
owe  many  of  the  measures  that  give  them  rights  before  the  law 
that  they  never  possessed  before  her  time.  She  was  never  a  wild 
reformer  of  imaginary  wrongs,  but  a  sensible,  practical  woman 
of  superior  mind  and  of  unquestioned  ability,  a  born  leader 
among  her  own  sex,  seeking  no  notoriety,  but  always  devoted  to 
the  cause  in  which  she  enlisted.  The  tributes  paid  to  her  by  the 
National  Council  of  Women  were  well  deserved,  and  it  is  a  nota- 
ble fact  that  none  of  the  greetings  that  reached  her  last  night  were 
more  cordial  than  those  that  came  across  the  water.  One  that 
was  sent  her  by  thirty  members  of  the  family  of  John  Bright 
spoke  of  her  as  'the  friend  of  the  enslaved  African,  the  doughty 
champion  of  peace,  of  temperance,  of  moral  reform,  and  for  sixty 
years  the  eloquent  advocate  of  the  claims  of  motherhood  and 
women. '" 

The  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  who  is  an  opponent  of 
woman-suffrage,  objects  to  the  identification  of  the  suffrage  move- 
ment with  the  general  cause  of  woman's  emancipation,  and  criti- 
cizes the  program  of  the  celebration  as  fundamentally  misleading. 
The  Eagle  says : 

"This  paper  believes  that  the  advocates  of  women's- suffrage 
have  retarded,  and  not  assisted,  the  advance  of  that  sex  in  law, 
in  medicine,  in  theology,  in  art,  in  trade,  in  shops,  in  stores,  in 
factories,  in  clerkships,  in  secretaryships,  in  cashierships,  in  jour- 
nalism, in  library  work,  and  in  every  department  of  paid  labor  in 
which  women  are  gaining  and  holding  a  place.  The  men  who 
have  favored  equal  work,  equal  education,  equal  wages,  and 
equal  opportunity  for  women  have,  by  a  great  preponderance  of 
numbers,  not  favored  the  ballot  for  them.  The  women  who  have 
urged  and  those  who  have  received  these  rights  and  benefits  have 
also  by  a  large  majority  been  opposed  to  the  shunting  of  suffrage 
on  their  sex.  There  are  just  enough  exceptions  to  this  case  to 
emphasize  the  substantial  truth  of  the  proposition. 

"  By  reciting  a  great  many  things  which  have  occurred  in  the 
last  sixty  or  eighty  years  and  by  'claiming'  them  with  the  fero- 
cious assurance  with  which  a  party  in  power  'claims'  good  times, 
or  a  party  out  of  power  promises  'good  times, '  the  advocates  of 
suffrage  for  women  make  quite  a  list  of  achievements  to  wear  as 
beads  around  their  necks.  Journalism  might  as  well  claim  the 
steamship,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  phonograph,  the 
evolution  of  the  germicide  theory  in  medical  practise,  the  discov- 
ery of  anesthesia,  photography,  the  improvements  in  surgery,  in 
dentistry,  and  in  mowing-machines,  and  all  the  other  benign  re- 
sults with  which  journalism  is  contemporaneous.  To  coincide 
with  results  is  not  to  cause  them,  and  to  coexist  with  their  pro- 
duction is  not  to  create  them." 


Ambassador  Bayard  on  Protection.— The  recall  of  Thomas  F. 
Bayard,  the  American  Minister  to  England,  is  demanded  by  some 
politicians  and  newspapers  on  account  of  his  denunciation  of  pro- 
tection in  a  recent  address  on  individual  liberty  before  the  Edin- 
burg  Philosophical  Society.     His  utterances  are  characterized  as 
disgaceful  and  humiliating  to  the  American  people  bj'  a  number 
of  Republican  newspapers,  while  many  of  those  journals  which 
sympathize  with  Mr.  Bayard's  views  doubt  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice  of  place  and  occasion  for  the  presentation  of  his  views. 
The  passage  deemed  specially  objectionable  is  as  follows :    "  In. 
my  own  country  I  have  witnessed  the  insatiable  growth  of  a  form 
of  socialism  styled  protection  which  has  done  more  to  corrupt 
public  life,  to  banish  men  of  independent  mind  from  public  coun- 
cils, and  to  lower  the  tone  of  national  representation  than  any 
other  single  cause.      Protection   now  controlling   the   sovereign 
power  of  taxation  has  been  perverted  from  its  proper  function  of 
creating  revenue  to  support  the  Government  into  an  engine  of 
selfish  profit,  allied  with  combinations  called  trusts."     The  New 
York  Herald,  independent  and  low-tariff  journal,  says  about  this 
remark  ;  "Without  saying  a  word  in  favor  of  protection,  it  is  still 
desirable  to  ask  whether  this  denunciation  of  it  comes  fitly  from 
an  American  Ambassador  in  England.     He  is  there  as  the  Am- 
bassador, not  of  free-traders,  not  of  the  Democratic  Party,  not 
even  of  a  Democratic  Administration,  but  of  the  United  States. 
Protection,  mistaken  policj'tho  it  be,  is  the  policy  of  a  great  party 
which  represents  half  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.     Is  it, 
then,  for  the  American  Ambassador  to  announce  in  England  that 
half  the  American  people  are  wedded  to  a  policy  which  is  corrupt 
and  corrupting?     To  say  it  at  home  is  one  thing  ;  to  say  it  abroad 
is  another,  and  for  an  Ambassador  to  say  it  is  to  use  his  great 
office  to  disparage  in  the  view  of  England  the  country  he  repre- 
sents."    The   Republican    papers  say   that   the   recent    election 
proves  that  protection  is  popular  with  the  American  people,  and 
that  Mr.  Bayard's  expressions  are  an  affront  to  them.     Those 
who  defend  Mr.  Bayard  take  subtantially  the  view  thus  expressed 
by  the  Philadelphia  Tv^irt;;-^  (Dem.)  :  "Mr.  Bayard  believes  that 
protection  is  founded  upon  a  theory  that  is  false,  a  theory  that 
may  in  practise  give  to  the  industries  of  a  country,  temporarily, 
the  hue  of  health,  while,  in  fact,  planting  the  seeds  of  permanent 
disaster ;    and  so  believing,"  he  has,   both  at  home  and  abroad, 
vigorously  expressed  his  thought.    .   .    .   Holding  these   opinions 
upon  a  question  of  vital  importance,  both  to  the  United  States 
and  the  world,  why  should  he  not  express  them  ?     They  have  nO' 
relation  to  the  domain  of  diplomacy,  but  they  concern  the  domain 
of  political  economy,  in  which  all  nations  have  a  deep  interest." 


"  We  have  the  plain  people  with  us,"  said  the  suffragist  orator,  drawing 
to  a  close.  And  yet  she  often  wondered  afterward  why  she  ran  so  far 
behind  in  the  wards  where  the  women's  vote  was  the  strongest. —  The  News, 
.4lbany. 


TOPICS  IN      BRIEF. 

When  Wat  Hardin  recovers  consciousness  great  care  should  be  exercised 
by  the  nurses.  The  sight  of  a  platform  might  throw  him  into  a  relapse. — 
The  Post,  Washingt07t. 

PiNGREE's  Presidential  bee  is  only  a  potato-bug.— 77/(f  Press,  A'eiv  York. 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  is  eighty  years  old,  and  owns  it.  She  always 
was  an  intrepid  woman. —  The  Telegram,  New  York. 

Ordinary  talk  doesn't  seem  to  affect  the  Sultan.    After  a  while  som.e  of 
the  war-ships  may  come 
along  and    give  him  a 
blowing      up.  —  Times, 
Philadelphia. 

The  Democrats  save 
Mississippi,  which  is  to 
say  that  they  lost  the 
mother  and  child,  but 
pulled  the  old  man 
through.  —  The  Globe- 
Democrat,  St.  Louis. 

Spirit  of  the  Age: 
"Do  you  desire  the 
peace  of  Europe?" 

Chorus  of  Great  Pow- 
ers: "  That  depends  on 
which  of  us  gets  the 
biggest  piece."  —  The 
Tribune,  New  York. 

There  are  friendly 
suggestions  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Bayard  is  not 
as  diplomatic  in  his  re- 
lations with  this  coun- 
try as  he  might  be. — 
The  Star,  Washington, 

crea^t"  n''  o^f  ^  pJers^'in  •  last  of  THE  DEMOCRACY. 

England."       "For    the         The  Tammany  Tiger  and  the  Mississippi  shot- 
export    trade?"  —  Life,     gun  were  the  only  winners  this  time. 
Frooklyn.  —The  Dispatch,  Pittsburg. 
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LYRICS   OF  THE    DAY. 

"*HERE  is  something  decidedly  Tennysonian  in  those  poems 
of  Mr.  Madison  Cawein  which  are  descriptive  of  nature. 
The  objects  caught  by  his  alert  and 
di.scriminative  eye  are  frequently  pic- 
tured for  the  reader  with  realistic  sim- 
plicity, yet  with  a  rare  delicacy  of 
fancy.  The  followincr  Ivric,  from  the 
^^K  •  November     Cosmopolitan,     illustrates 

^^^^^-^  this  faculty  in  the  writer.      It  was  this 

^^^H^^'*        A  gift  which  first  attracted  Mr.  Howells 

^^B ^^1^^^^^^^         to  Mr.  Cawein's  verse,   when  the  for- 
^H^^K^^^^^V'        mcr  had  charge  of  the  "Editor's  Study" 
^^^^^^^^^^T  of  Harper' s,    which    department  was 

sometimes  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  young  Kentucky  poet's  work  : 


.MAUISON   CAWEIN. 


A   FLOWKK   OK    lllK   KIKLKS. 

Bee-bitten  in  the  orchard  hung 
The  peach,  or,  fallen  in  the  weeds, 

Lay  rotting  where  still  sucked  and  sung 
The  wild  bee,  boring  to  the  seeds 

That  to  the  pulpy  honey  clung. 

The  orchard  path,  that  led  around 
The  garden,  with  its  heat  one  twinge 

Of  strident  locusts,  straggled,  bound 

With  sun-wiirped  pickets,  where  one  hinge 

Held  up  the  gate  that  scraped  the  ground. 

All  was  the  same  :  the  martin-box  — 

With  all  its  pigmy  balconies. 
And  all  its  sudden-soaring  flocks — 

Perched  on  its  pole  among  the  peas 
And  silver-seeded  onion  stocks. 

The  clove-pink  and  the  rose  ;  the  clump 
Of  brass-bright  sunflowers  with  the  heat 

Sick  to  the  heart;  the  garden  stump 
Rich  with  geranium-pots  and  sweet; 

And  there  the  well  and  wooden  pump. 

I  rested  with  one  languid  hand 
Upon  the  gate  ;  the  lonesome  day, 

Hushed  as  old  sorrow  on  the  land, 
iJroned  round  me.     Dry  with  scents  of  hay 

And  weeds,  stagnation  seemed  to  stand. 

Noon  nodded,  dreamier,  drowsier 

For  one  long,  lonely,  forestside 
Bird-quaver.     And  I  knew  a  near. 

Hard,  aching  anguish-  she  had  died, 
1  felt  it  and  no  need  to  hear  ! 

I  passed  her  quince  and  pear-tree,  where 
About  the  porch  the  grapevine  trails. 

(How  strange  that  fruit,  whatever  air 
Or  earth  it  grows  in,  never  fails 

To  find  its  native  flavor  there  !) 

And  she  was  as  a  flower,  too, 

That  glows  its  jiroper  bloom  and  scent 
No  matter  what  the  soil.     She,  who, 

Born  better  than  her  place,  still  lent 
Grace  to  the  lowliness  she  knew. 


And  now  Mr.  Howells  himself  gives  us  a  new  volume  of  poetry 
— ".Stops  of  Various  Quills"  (Harper  &  Bros.) — concerning  which 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Stoddard,  his  long-time  friend  and  admirer,  says, 
in  The  Mail  ami  Express  :  "This  is  a  remarkable  book,  concern- 
ing which  there  will  probably  be  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  readers  of  current  verse,  llio  there  ought  to  be  none, 
iiiid  will  be  nunc,  among  those  who  are  capable  of  looking  be- 
yond and  below  mere  poetic  technique  into  the  thing  which  is 
poetry  itself — the  thought  which  is  in  the  poet's  mind,  the  feeling 
which  is  in  his  heart,  and  which,  whether  he  has  captured  it  in 
his  verse,  or  whether  it  has  evaded  him,  is  individual,  vital,  in- 
evitable. There  is  something  here  which,  if  not  new  in  Ameri- 
can poetry,  has  never  before  made  itself  so  manifest  there,  never 
before  declared  itself  with  such  veracity  and  force,  the  prpcess  by 
which  It  emerged  from  emotion  and  clothed  itself  in  speech  being 


so  undiscoverable  by  critical  analysis  that  it  seems,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  said  of  some  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  as  if  Nature  took 
the  pen  from  his  hand  and  wrote  in  his  stead."  We  qtiote  one  of 
the  poems  chosen  by  Mr.  Stoddard  : 

THK   BKWILDERED  GUEST. 

1  was  not  asked  if  I  would  like  to  come  ; 

I  have  not  seen  my  host  since  here  I  came, 
Or  had  a  word  of  welcome  in  his  name. 

Some  say  that  we  shall  never  see  him,  and  some 

That  we  shall  see  him  elsewhere,  and  then  know 
Why  we  were  bid.     How  long  I  am  to  stay 
I  have  not  the  least  notion.     None,  they  say, 

Was  ever  told  when  he  should  come  or  go. 

But  every  now  and  then  there  bursts  upon 
The  song  and  mirth  a  lamentable  noise, 
A  sound  of  shrieks  and  sobs,  that  strikes  our  joys 

Dumb  in  our  breasts,  and  then,  some  one  is  gone. 

They  say  we  meet  him.     None  knows  where  or  when  • 

We  know  we  shall  not  meet  him  here  again. 


England's  political  safety  lies  in  the  fact  that  however  widely 
and  bitterly  Englishmen  may  differ  in  times  of  peace,  when 
national  trouble  threatens  they  fly  together.  At  the  shadow  of  a 
war-cloud  they  cohere.  There  is  more  than  poetic  impulse  in  the 
following  poem  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  which  appears 
in  77/1?  Nineteenth  Century  (November)  : 

TRAKALG.\R  DAY. 

•  Sea,  that  art  ours  as  we  are  thine,  whose  name 
Is  one  with  England's  even  as  light  with  flame. 
Dost  thou  as  we,  thy  chosen  of  all  men,  know 
This  day  of  days  when  death  gave  life  to  fame? 

Dost  thou  not  kindle  above  and  thrill  below 
With  rapturous  record,  with  memorial  glow. 

Remembering  this  thy  festal  day  of  fight. 
And  all  the  joy  it  gave  and  all  the  wo  ? 

Never  since  day  broke  flowerlike  forth  of  night 
Broke  such  a  dawn  of  battle.     Death  in  sight 
Made  of  the  man  whose  life  was  like  the  sun 
A  man  more  godlike  than  the  lord  of  light. 

There  is  none  like  him,  and  tliere  shall  be  none. 
When  England  bears  again  as  great  a  son. 

He  can  but  follow  fame  where  Nelson  led. 
There  is  not  and  there  can  not  be  but  one. 

As  earth  has  but  one  England,  crown  and  head 
Of  all  her  glories  till  the  sun  be  dead, 

Supreme  in  peace  and  war,  supreme  in  song. 
Supreme  in  freedom,  since  her  rede  was  read. 

Since  first  the  soul  that  gave  her  speech  grew  strong 
To  help  the  right  and  heal  the  wild  world's  wrong. 

So  she  hath  but  one  royal  Nelson,  born 
To  reign  on  time  above  the  years  that  throng. 

The  music  of  his  name  puts  fear  to  scorn. 

And  thrills  our  twilight  through  with  sense  of  morn  : 

As  England  was,  how  should  not  England  be? 
No  tempest  yet  has  left  her  banner  torn. 

No  year  has  yet  put  out  the  day  when  he 
Who  lived  and  died  to  keep  our  kingship  free 

Wherever  seas  by  warring  winds  are  worn 
Died,  and  was  one  with  England  and  the  sea. 


In  view  of  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  times,  none  of  us  likes  to 
confess  to  occasional  feelings  of  the  Gipsy  mood,  yet  we  have  to 
acknowledge  a  hypnotic  suggestiveness  in  certain  of  the  lyrics  of 
Bliss  Carman,  that  gentle  aristocrat  of  the  wandering  tribe,  such 
as  the  following,  which  we  take  from  The  Bookman  : 

A   VAGABOND  SONG, 

There  is  something  in  the  autumn  tliat  is  native  to  my  blood- 
Touch  of  manner,  hint  of  mood  ; 
And  my  heart  is  like  .i  rime. 
With  the  yellow  and  the  purple  and  the  crimson-keeping  time. 

The  scarlet  of  the  maples  car.  shake  me  like  a  cry 

Of  bugles  going  by. 

And  my  lonely  spirit  thrills 

To  see  the  frosty  asters  like  smoke  upon  the  hills. 

There  is  something  in  October  sets  the  gipsy  blood  astir: 

We  must  rise  and  follow  her. 

When  from  every  hill  of  flame 

She  calls  and  calls  each  vagabond  by  name. 
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SUBJECTION     OF    AUTHORS     TO    THE 
"ALMIGHTY    DOLLAR." 

TIME  was  when  one  who  sat  down  to  write  a  book  felt  as  if 
he  were  approaching  a  devout  task ;  he  felt  as  if  the  pen 
were  a  sacred  instrument,  the  book  a  gospel.  With  this  reflection 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Bok  opens  an  essay  on  "The  Modern  Literary 
King,"  in  the  November  Forum,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  when 
such  an  author  wrote  he  did  so  because  he  felt  a  mental  or  spirit- 
ual impulse  which  drove  him  to  the  pen,  and  when  his  work  ap- 
peared in  print  people  realized  that  the  man  had  written  because 
he  had  something  to  say  ;  he  had  a  message  ;  he  wrote  from  in- 
spiration ;  there  was  in  his  work  a  glow  and  a  magnetic  vigor 
which  took  hold  of  the  reader  as  it  had  possessed  the  writer;  he 
believed  in  inspiration,  and  waited  for  it  before  he  wrote  ;  he  was 
actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  the  impulse  which  drove  him  to 
transform  a  mental  message — something  which  he  felt  and  be- 
lieved— into  a  printed  page.     Mr.  Bok  continues  : 

■"Nowadays  we  have  changed  all  this.  Inspiration  is  given  no 
•chance  :  one  is  almost  led  to  say  that  it  has  become  an  unknown 
quality  in  our  literature.  The  one  thought  of  the  author  of  to- 
day is  to  make  matter  out  of  mind.  The  successful  writer  of  the 
present,  once  he  has  secured  the  eye  of  the  public,  feels  that  he 
must  keep  himself  and  his  work  before  the  eye  of  that  public. 
He  must  produce  ar}d  go  on  producing  whether  impulse  or  in- 
spiration comes  to  him  or  not.  He  must,  he  feels,  produce  just 
so  much  work.  He  is  sincere  and  conscientious  in  the  hope  that 
what  he  does  will  be  good  work.  But  if  it  happens  to  be  other- 
wise, which  is  more  than  likely,  he  feels  that  he  is  not  altogether 
to  blame.  The  work  must  be  produced.  It  is  not  a  case  of  ca7t  : 
it  is  simply  and  purely  one  of  }nust.  He  is  in  a  feverish  race  :  he 
needs  keep  in  the  procession  and  as  near  the  head  of  it  as  he  can. 
He  is  driven  by  a  force  he  neither  understands  nor  stops  to  ana- 
lyze. He  must  eke  out  his  living  by  his  pen,  and  there  lies  the 
root  of  the  evil.  Not  only  does  his  present  belong  to  another,  but 
his  future  is  mortgaged.  He  contracts  to  write  books  for  deliv- 
ery within  the  next  two,  three,  or  five  years,  quite  unmindful  of 
the  question  whether  there  will  be  a  book  in  him  to  write,  or  a 
story  in  him  to  tell,  or  not.  He  is  simply 'under  contract :'  his 
time,  his  brain,  his  mind  is  mortgaged.  For  each  novel  he  is 
offered  a  larger  sum  than  he  received  for  his  last,  and  proud  is 
that  author  who,  when  a  publisher  comes  to  him  in  these  days, 
can  say:  'My  dear  fellow,  I  can't  undertake  another  scrap  of 
work.  Everything  I  do  for  the  next  five  years  is  sold.  My  1897 
novel  goes  to  So-and-so,  my  1898  stories  are  sold  to 's  Maga- 
zine, while  all  I  do  in  1900  I  have  contracted  to  give  to  the s. 

You  see  how  I  am  fixed.'  And  if  you  ask  him  what  his  1897 
novel  will  consist  of,  he  has  no  more  idea  of  its  plot  or  context 
than  has  his  valet  or  his  cook.  Nor  is  this  in  any  sense  an  exag- 
gerated picture  of  the  condition  of  the  modern  American  author. 
With  one  or  two  rare  exceptions — so  rare  that  they  can  be  counted 
upon  the  fingers  of  a  single  hand,  with  fingers  to  spare — the  suc- 
cessful authors  of  the  day  are  under  the  thraldom  of  the  modern 
literary  king — the  almighty  dollar." 

For  this  condition  of  affairs  Mr.  Bok  blames  equally  both  the 
contracting  parties,  author  and  publisher.      He  says  : 

"The  monetary  basis  of  literary  wares  is  unquestionably  wrong, 
.and  the  public  sliffers  because  of  it.  The  literature  given  to  the 
people  is  born  of  the  mart  and  not  of  the  study.  Everything 
about  it  has  the  flavor  of  money,  money,  monej'.  And  instead  of 
the  conditions  growing  any  better,  they  are  getting  worse.  The 
true  reason  for  much  of  the  weakness  of  our  American  national 
literature  is  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  which  surround  the 
author  of  to-day,  and  which  he  has  allowed  to  surround  him  and 
enter  into  his  work.  To  his  credit,  it  should  be  said  that  he  does 
not  desire  it,  nor  does  he  relish  it.  It  has  been  forced  upon  him. 
And  there  is  where  our  literary  purveyors  are  to  blame.  The 
commercial  element  is  too  dominant  with  them.  But  the  author 
has  fallen  under  the  pressure,  and  there  is  where  he  is  to  blame. 
The  course  for  each  is  plain.  The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  both. 
The  dollar  is  the  curse  of  our  literature  of  to-day." 

By  way  of  illustration,  and  in  proof  of  his  assertion,  Mr.  Bok 
relates  the  following : 


"There  is  now  an  author  before  the  public  whose  writings  have 
a  wide  audience,  but  who  has  been  recently  told  by  the  critics 
that  his  work  is  deteriorating.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  it  should  be  so.  He  is  a  man  who  as  a  writer  shows  the 
highest  art  in  his  work,  and  his  earlier  books  demonstrate  this 
fact  beyond  a  doubt.  But  he  has  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
dollar,  and  now  writes  what  is  called  'to  order.'  Not  long  ago  a 
magazine  editor  approached  this  author  for  his  next  work,  and 
found  him  just  starting  upon  it. 

'"I  would  like  it,'  said  the  editof. 

'"What  will  you  pay  for  it?'  was  the  author's  first  question. 

"'How  long  will  it  probably  be?'  inquired  the  editor. 

'"Oh,  I  can  make  it  just  as  long  or  as  short  as  you  want  it,' 
said  the  obliging  author.  Then  he  added  :  '  It  depends  upon  the 
price.  I  can  make  a  40,000-word  story  of  it  if  you  like,  and  then 
it  will  cost  you  $6,000.  Or,  I  can  spin  it  out  to  60, 000  words — and 
that  is  really  what  I  ought  to  have  to  let  the  story  tell  itself ;  but 
then  I  will  want  $7,500  for  it.  Of  course,  if  you  can't  pay  more 
than  $6,000,  I  can  trim  it  accordingly. '  The  real  question  of  the 
story  itself  did  not  enter  into  the  question.  It  was  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  price.  You  paid  so  much  and  you  got  so  much.  If  you 
paid  a  little  more  you  received  a  little  more. " 


CAN    LITERATURE    BE  TAUGHT? 

T  N  a  congratulatory  item,  written  on  learning  that  Mr.  George 
■*•  Saintsbury  had  been  selected  for  Professor  of  English  Liter- 
ature in  the  Town's  College  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
queries  (in  Lottgman' s)  whether  literature  can  be  taught,  saying 
that  it  is  a  question  which  may  be  argued  either  way.  We  quote 
briefly  : 

"In  my  poor  opinion,  it  can  not  be  taught;  for  manuals  and 
lectures  are  no  substitutes  for  original  reading,  and  for  original 
reading  the  student,  in  his  college  years,  has  very  little  time. 
But  something  of  the  art  of  English  composition  may  probably  be 
both  taught  and  learned,  just  as  Greek  and  Latin  composition 
maybe  improved  by  practise  and  tuition.  The  reef  on  which  the 
Caledonian  student  used  to  strike  when  I  wore  the  scarlet  gown 
was  the  reef  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  A  copious,  verbose,  rather  aim- 
less rhetoric,  as  ornate,  in  proportion  to  its  substance,  as  Jean 
Jamieson's  bonnet,  was  regarded  as  admirable.     The  minstrel 

sings — 

Did  ye  ever  hear  tell 

C  Jean  Jamieson's  bonnet? 
It  was  na  itsel', 

But  the  ornaments  on  it! 

"The  ornaments  on  the  ambitious  Scot's  essay  were,  so  to  say, 
comical.  Suns,  stars,  clouds,  oceans,  tears,  and  'The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night'  were  deeply  interfused  with  remarks  on  Con- 
sciousness or  the  Syllogism.   .  .  . 

"People  who  are  born  to  write  will  finally,  after  a  period  of 
imitation,  write  in  their  own  way.  With  all  respect  for  Mr. 
Saintsbury's  genial  and  distinguished  predecessor  the  biographer 
of  Milton,  I  do  not  suppose  that  Professor  Masson  taught  Mr. 
Barrie  how  to  write  'A  Window  in  Thrums.'  Like  the  minstrel 
of  Odysseus,  great  writers  are  self-taught,  in  a  discipline  aided 
by  life  and  literature.  Still,  a  professor  can,  at  least,  point  out 
a  man's  more  glaring  faults.  'Don't  write  like  Carlyle, '  said  the 
Master  of  Balliol  to  a  student,  who  could  only  murmur  that 'it 
was  very  catching. '  Catching,  too,  is  the  manner  of  Macaulay; 
and  I  also  wonder  that  the  manner  of  Thackeray  seems,  on  the 
whole,  to  prove  so  little  infectious  among  young  writers.  He 
himself  had  certainly  caught  a  good  deal  of  his  manner  from 
Fielding,  perhaps  the  greatest  master  of  all.  To  imitate,  indeed, 
is  not  to  be  original,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  justly  remarks,  'nor  is 
there  any  way  but  to  be  born  so. '  A  professor  gets,  and  deserves, 
but  little  credit  from  his  pupils  who  are  'born  so'  ;  his  real  busi- 
ness is  with  the  ordinary  crowd  of  middling  intellects,  to«make 
i/tetn  understand  and  appropriate  the  pleasures  of  literature. " 


In  a  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  "Essays  on  Questions  of  the 
Day,"  The  Atlantic  says:  "Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  long  been  known  as  a 
close  observer  of  current  events,  and  a  caustic  commentator  on  events  of 
the  day.  A  brilliant  and  not  over-scrupulous  advocate,  he  is  carried  away 
by  a  prophet's  vanity,  until  truth,  in  his  eyes,  wears  the  color  of  his  own 
prognostications.  But  if  one  does  not  demand  trustworthy  information 
nor  impartial  criticism,  one  may  enjov  some  gracefully  turned  sentences 
in  these  essays  on  Ltopian  Visions,  The  Empire,  Woman-Suffrage,  The 
Irish  Question,  and  liKe  themes." 
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MARIA    EDGEVw'ORTH    REDIVIVUS. 

MUCH  is  being  written  nowadays  about  Maria  Edgeworth, 
both  in  England  and  America.  Her  "Life  and  Letters" 
has  just  been  published;  her  novels,  after  a  long  neglect,  are 
being  republished  and  read  ;  and  the  reviews  are  again  devoting 
their  pages  to  an  analysis  of  her  qualities  as  a  writer  and  to  a 
consideration  of  the  "moral  novel"  and  its  relations  to  literary 
art.  Perhaps  the  contrast  between  Maria  Edgeworth  and  the 
writers  of  the  "art  for  art's  sake"  school  is  responsible  for  this 
revival  of  interest  in  "Belinda"  and  her  other  works.  In  our 
issue  of  August  lo  we  gave  Mr.  Oeorge  Saintsbury's  opinion  of 
her  work.  We  now  find  an  article  in  The  Oiiar/er/y  Review, 
from  which  we  make  some  interesting  extracts.  Many  persons 
associate  with  the  name  of  Maria  Edgeworth  the  buckram 
dignity  of  a  schoolmistress,  the  matter-of-fact  primness  of  a 
woman  who,  without  appealing  to  higher  motives  or  deeper  feel- 
ings, inculcated  a  sellish  prudence  and  illustrated  the  utility  of 
virtue.  Speaking  of  the  "Life  and  Letters"  of  Miss  Edgeworth 
(edited  by  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare),  The  Qitarter/y  writer  says 
that  those  who  have  formed  any  such  conception  as  the  above  of 
Miss  Edgeworth  will  be  unprepared  for  the  treat  which  these  let- 
ters afford;  that  as  a  correspondent  it  might  be  expressed  that 
she  would  be  shrewd,  observant,  sensible,  practical,  and  the  sur- 
prise exists  in  the  almost  rollicking  sense  of  fun,  the  power  of 
light  and  humorous  description,  the  wit,  generosity,  and  warmth 
of  her  literary  appreciations,  the  artlessness  of  her  enthusiasms, 
the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  the  topics  in  which  she  was  keenly 
interested.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels 
are  being  republished  and  read  after  such  long  neglect,  we  quote 
from  this  critic's  opinion  of  her  literary  character  and  force.  In 
concluding  his  lengthy  essay,  he  says  : 

"Moral  teaching  was  Miss  Edgeworth's  first  object;  literature, 
or  the  interest  of  her  tale,  came  only  second.  To  this  cardinal 
defect  she  is  indebted  for  most  of  her  faults  as  a  novelist.  Her 
plots  are  improbable,  and  her  characters  become  dummies.  If 
she  does  not  avow  her  didactic  purpose  so  clearly  as  Hannah  j\Iore 
or  Mrs.  Sherwood,  she  is  not  satisfied,  like  Miss  Austen,  to  leave 
her  characters  to  convey  their  own  lesson.  She  seems  more  intent 
upon  erecting  moral  sign-posts  for  the  convenience  of  future 
travelers  than  of  accomplishing  her  own  journey  with  rapidity 
and  success.  Nor  is  her  teaching  of  an  elevated  kind.  Its  pole- 
star  IS  enlightened  selfishness.  As  her  pattern  children  are  always 
rewarded,  so  her  heroes  and  heroines  are  sure  to  prosper,  to  dis- 
cover themselves  the  inhenitors  of  great  fortunes,  and  to  marry 
into  the  peerage.  Small  spaces  allowed  in  her  system  for  imagi- 
nation, passion,  or  religious  enthusiasm  :  the  internal  struggle 
which  their  strength  creates  would  only  have  disturbed  her  sim- 
ple balance  between  right  and  wrong.  Previous  novelists  had 
based  morality  on  feeling  :  she  ascribes  it  to  the  understanding. 
She  allows  no  amiable  weaknesses,  no  sudden  impulses,  no  un- 
controllable emotions.  Even  Cupid,  king  of  men,  is  elbowed 
from  his  throne,  and,  in  exchange  for  his  kingdom,  is  offered  a 
sinecure  as  the  keeper  of  Nonconformist  consciences.  A  large 
tract  of  life  is,  in  fact,  to  Miss  Edgeworth  a  terra  t'ncogn/fa,  of 
which  she  knows  nothing,  because  she  feels  nothing. 

"Two  great  defects  are  the  result  of  this  distorted  conception 
of  the  novelist's  art  and  this  partial  insight  into  human  life.  In 
the  first  place,  her  principal  actors,  tho  they  are  not  sent  into  the 
world  as  matured  saints  or  full-l)lown  criminals,  are  labeled 
with  some  particular  vices  or  virtues  which  they  are  expected 
always  to  illustrate.  She  offers  tis  ])icturcs  of  one  prominent 
characteristic,  brought  into  the  strongest  relief  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  nice  gradations  which  give  play  and  variety  to  charac- 
ter. If  her  heroes  or  heroines  are  good,  they  are  so  ])rudent,  so 
well-intentioned,  and  so  unromantic  that  they  fail  to  excite  inter- 
est :  if  there  is  one  flaw  in  their  composition,  we  know,  from  the 
outset,  that  this  defect  will  lead  to  their  ruin,  or,  if  corrected, 
will  insure  their  happiness.  She  refuses  to  allow  her  actors  to  be 
overmastered  liy  impulse  or  passion :  they  only  act  upon  the 
nicely  calculated  motives  of  a  well-balanced  reason.  To  give 
interest  to  her  stories  Miss  Edgeworth  is,  therefore,  driven  to 
violate  nature  a  second  time,  and  to  make  hfr  i)lots  unnatural. 


Her  events  are  not,  as  in  real  life,  connected  one  with  the  other, 
neither  do  they  lead  consecutively  by  a  simple  chain  of  cause  and 
effect  to  the  final  catastrophe.  On  the  contrary,  the  framework 
of  her  stories  is  distorted  to  heighten  the  moral  lesson.  The  in- 
cidents, like  the  characters,  are  forced  to  serve  the  cause  of 
morality  at  the  expense  of  probability." 

Yet.  says  the  critic,  in  spite  of  such  grave  defects.  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  novels  live,  and  deserve  their  prolonged  vitality  by  their 
real  merits.  He  cites  "  Belinda"  as  a  "curious  picture  of  English 
society  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. "  "a  dramatic  presentation 
of  character,"  and,  in  spite  of  many  defects,  "a  powerful  work  of 
fiction."     He  ends  by  saying  : 

"As  a  founder  of  national  fiction,  and  as  the  pioneer  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  she  has  laid  all  lovers  of  novels  and  romances 
under  the  deepest  obligation.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  no 
writer  of  her  own  time  exercised  a  wider  influence  for  good  than 
Maria  Edgeworth,  and  that,  whatever  opinion  may  be  held  as  to 
her  talents,  no  figure  in  our  literature  is  more  deserving  of 
respect.  If  she  sacrificed,  as  we  think  she  did,  her  natural  gifts 
as  a  novelist  to  the  object  of  moral  teaching,  she  conferred  by  so 
doing  a  boon  on  her  own  generation,  which  her  contemporaries 
appreciated  with  generous  warmth,  and  the  results  of  which  have 
doubtless  descended  to  ourselves." 


AN     ENGLISH    ESTIMATE    OF     BLACKIE,    THE. 

FAMOUS    SCOT. 

TO  Scots  in  all  parts  of  the  world"  Miss  Anna  Stoddart  dedi- 
cates her  biography  of  Prof.  John  Stuart  Blackie  ;  and,, 
says  a  writer  in  The  Saturday  Review,  it  is  to  "that  perfervid 
race"  to  which  this  biography  will  chiefly  appeal.  This  writer 
can  not  understand  why  Blackie  was  the  object  of  such  "hyster- 
ical admiration"  among  Scotchmen,  and  proceeds  to  give  his  im- 
pressions of  the  renowned  professor,  as  follows  : 

"From  a  sober  English  standpoint,  it  is  ver^'  difficult  fairly  to- 
appraise  him.  For  twenty  years  past  we  have  occasionally  seen 
him  in  his  meteoric  flights.  We  have  heard  him  talk  a  world  of 
nonsense  and  a  little  sense.  We  have  seen  him  go  down  on  his 
knees  on  the  platforms  of  institutes  to  kiss  the  hands  of  lady- 
vocalists  ;  he  has  pinched  our  knee  in  friendly  punctuation  of  a 
loud  discourse,  as  in  far-off  days  he  pinched  the  auguster  leg  of 
Thirlwall ;  we  have  witnessed  the  vainglorious  swagger,  the 
flourish  of  the  plaid,  the  quavering  burst  of  song,  the  thumping 
and  smacking  and  jogging  of  dignified  persons  unaccustomed  to 
such  liberties.  We  have  been  refreshed,  and  then  dreadfully 
fatigued  by  his  loose  enthusiasm,  the  clatter  of  his  mind,  the 
innocent  libertinism  of  his  intellectual  vagaries.  .  .  .  His  posi- 
tive contributions  to  literature  are  of  the  most  ephemeral  charac- 
ter. Not  even  in  Edinburgh  can  they  believe  him  to  be  a  poet; 
as  a  translator  he  was  careless  and  inelegant ;  his  essays  in  nar- 
rative and  philosophy  no  longer  exist.  As  a  creator  he  has  left 
no  mark  whatever.  Noras  a  critic  of  literature  is  his  work  of  any 
permanent  value.  He  was,  however,  a  critic,  if  we  may  so  put 
it,  of  intellectual  action.  He  threw  his  warm,  unabashed  per- 
sonality into  the  scale  whenever  an  abstract  question  was  to  be 
discussed,  and  its  presence  startled,  exhilarated,  and  electrified 
his  auditors.  The  first  interesting  incident  of  his  life  was  his 
absurd  but  not  unworthy  behavior  when  he  was  called,  in  1839, 
to  the  chair  of  Humanity  at  Aberdeen.  He  signed  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  then  handed  in  a  paper  of  mental  reservations,  and 
wrote  a  violent  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  neglecting  to- 
say  that  it  was  not  to  be  printed,  and  behaved  generally  like  a 
blue-bottle  fly  in  a  tumbler.  But  the  result  was  beneficial ;  it 
prepared  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  tests  in  1S53,  and  such  was 
Blackie's  personal  force  and  tenacity  of  purpose  that  he  lost  no- 
thing, but  gained  immensely  by  all  this  fuss." 

The  writer  refers  to  the  fact  that  Professor  Blackie  had  singular 
success  in  rousing  imperfectly  cultivated  minds  to  a  curiosity  in 
culture,  and  asks:  "Is  it  unkind  to  suggest  that  this  was  partly 
because  he  himself  was  imperfectly  cultivated?"  The  article 
continues  : 

"  We  have  referred  to  the  want  of  positive  value  in  all  his  criti- 
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cism  of  literature ;  and  we  believe  that  a  close  examination  of  his 
career  affords  a  key  to  this  weakness.  We  find  that  with  all  his 
extreme  cleverness  and  his  fluent  proficiency,  he  was  ill-trained. 
As  a  youth  he  hated  restraint  and  the  slow  drudgery  of  acquire- 
ment. He  went  from  employment  to  employment  too  hurriedly 
to  secure  any  basis  of  deep  scholarship,  and  when  he  sobered 
down  to  the  precise  study  of  his  humanities,  the  hour  for  the 
habit  of  profundity  was  past.  The  Greeks  recognized  a  vice  of 
late-learning,  what  Aristotle  calls  bfi/jaftia.  The  man  tainted 
with  it  was  boisterous  and  inefficient ;  he  argued  noisily  and 
clumsily,  but  ostentatiously  ;  he  wanted  to  have  a  place  in  every 
diversion,  in  every  contest,  but  he  lacked  the  suppleness  and  ease 
of  those  who  had  been  through  the  discipline  from  early  j'outh. 
This,  it  seems  to  us.  was  the  secret  of  Blackie's  failure.  He  was 
ardent,  clever,  even  brilliant;  but  he  was  anxious  to  excel,  and 
believed  that  he  did  excel ;  but  he  was  oipc/iad^g,  the  hopeless  late 
learner.  Well  on  in  middle  life  he  wrote:  'I  hate  grammar, 
logic,  rhetoric,  law,  and  all  such  dry  formalisms. '  This  was  a 
strange  confession  on  the  part  of  a  professor  of  that  language 
which  more  than  any  other  demands  what  Bacon  calls  '  the  severe 
inquisition  of  truth. '" 


GEORGE    MEREDITH'S    VAGARIES    OF    STYLE. 

GEORGE  MEREDITH  has  warm  literary  friends  as  well  as 
censorious  opponents.  From  one  of  the  latter  class,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Smalley,  we  recently  quoted  in  these  columns.  To  the 
former  coterie  belongs  qualifiedly  Miss  Edith  Menefee,  who  con- 
tributes to  Poet-Lore 
a  study  of  Meredith's 
style  of  literary  con- 
struction. Prefatori- 
ally  she  says  that  his 
manner  of  voicing  the 
unrest  and  discontent 
of  the  world  he  finds 
about  him,  his  cloth- 
ing of  truisms  in 
startling  costumes, 
his  mastery  over  the 
grotesque,  can  not 
help  but  arrest  atten- 
tion by  their  very 
strangeness.  In  him 
there  seem  to  be  two 
contending  forces,  the 
materialistic  and  the 
idealistic,  which  are 
always  trying  to  coun- 
teract one  another. 
If  he  lapses  into  sentiment,  he  apologizes  for  it  later  on,  as  if 
ashamed  of  his  romanticism.  If  he  falls  into  wit,  the  echoes  of 
our  laughter  are  drowned  in  sarcasm  a  moment  later.  At  times 
he  lifts  us  up  into  the  realms  of  the  pure  and  good,  apparently 
only  for  the  purpose  of  sending  us  down  again  into  the  gloom  of 
some  sunless  fantasy.  Having  so  introduced  her  subject,  she 
proceeds : 

"One's  interpretation  depends  almost  entirely  upon  one's 
mood.  You  can  not  read  him  in  a  wholly  passive  state  of  mind. 
He  demands  so  much  of  the  reader,  attention,  reflection,  and 
more  than  all  imagination — he  suggests  in  a  great  degree  more 
than  he  says — that  our  praise  of  him  may  be  gaged  by  the  extent 
in  which  we  are  able  to  supply  these  qualities,  or  by  the  amount 
of  mental  endurance  we  can  undergo  while  subject  to  the  whims 
of  a  man  whose  supreme  happiness  is  in  toying  with  the  intellect. 

"With  consummate  flattery  he  takes  for  granted  in  us  an  intel- 
ligence equal  to  his  own  ;  and  we,  to  deserve  this  confidence, 
strain  every  energy  to  follow  him  as  he  discusses,  rambles,  and 
theorizes,  as  well  as  to  follow  his  men  and  women,  with  their  in- 
cessant mobility,  vague  feelings,  and  nebulous  sentiments. 

"That  there  exists  a  feeling  of  resentment  after  reading  Mere- 
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dith  few  will  deny.  Why  is  this?  Is  it  that  he  fails  to  casta 
web  of  illusions  over  his  characters?  that  our  lofty  ideals  have 
toppled  over?  With  insistent  wails  do  we  still  cry  for  the  angel 
heroine  and  care  not  for  the  feminine  failures  that  we  have  about 
us,  some  of  whom  he  has  placed  in  his  books  just  as  they  are 
with  their  human  faults  and  foibles?  His  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
human  perfectibility.  He  often 'strips  the  bloom  from  life  and 
shows  it  to  be  bare  bones.'  He  even  doesn't  hesitate  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade,  but  he  leads  up  to  it  with  idealistic  flourishes. 
Things  that  are  in  bad  taste  he  somehow  describes  with  his  most 
artistic  phrases,  so  that  the  subject-matter  is  lost  sight  of  in  its 
word-setting. 

"One  thing  we  are  always  made  to  feel,  and  that  is  his  utter 
independence.  His  brilliant  flashes  of  sarcasm  we  should  in  a 
degree  be  grateful  for,  but  they  are  hurled  at  us  in  such  a  manner 
that,  like  certain  people  who  do  kind  things  for  us,  the  way  of 
doing  robs  us  of  all  gratitude. 

"He  seems  to  take  a  fiendish  delight  in  his  power  over  the 
reader;  it  is  like  the  joy  of  something  lower  than  mortals.  Our 
consciousness  can  not  overcome  the  malevolent  lurking  of  a 
'Mephisto's  smile'  that  now  and  then  flashes  between  the  lines. 
We  can  almost  hear  his  '  inaudible  chuckle, '  and  feel  the 'sneer- 
ing essence'  of  his  writings.  It  is  the  personality  of  the  man  that 
at  once  attracts  and  antagonizes  us.  With  all  his  intellectuality 
there  is  the  accent  of  coarseness." 

]\Iiss  Menefee  observes  that  while  there  is  no  breathless  whirl 
or  rush  of  events  in  Meredith's  stories,  his  readers  are  often  ren- 
dered breathless  with  a  desire  to  rush  the  action  of  the  story ; 
though  they  may  declare  that  they  care  not  who  marries  or  who 
dies,  yet  they  feel  an  insane  desire  to  have  some  of  them  do  the 
one  or  the  other.     She  ends  by  saying  of  Meredith  : 

"Mirthful  he  may  be,  musical,  poetic,  yet  the  interior  of  his 
thoughts  has  no  gladsome  ring.  It  has  a  penetrating  and  inde- 
finable pathos,  the  pathos  that  Mozart  recognized  in  all  his  music. 
The  cadences  murmur  like  a  muffled  knell  heralding  our  inevita- 
ble doom.  His  doctrine  of  fatality  robs  his  work  of  all  that  is 
healthful,  hopeful,  or  solacing,  and  therefore  the  moral  stimulus 
is  not  excessive  or  strengthening.  When,  the  story  is  over — when 
the  afterglow  itself,  which  should  last  a  long  time,  is  also  over 
— then  are  we  dimly  conscious  of  this  unsatisfied  feeling,  of  a 
cloying  tinge  of  weariness  and  melancholy  which  can  not  be 
effaced.  We  feel  that  ours  has  been  a  painful  joy.  that  we  have 
'sighed  deep,  laughed  free,  starved,  feasted,  despaired,  all  but 
loved— and  not  been  happy. '" 


WHAT  CAN    MUSIC   EXPRESS? 

"II  7  E  recently  quoted  in  these  columns  a  protest  against  the 
^  *  extravagant  ideas  entertained  by  some  musicians  regard- 
ing the  expressive  powers  of  their  art.  W^e  now  reproduce,  from 
an  article  on  "Recent  Musical  Criticism,"  in  The  Edinburgh 
Review  (October) ,  some  similar  views  on  the  subject.  The  critic 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  music  "expresses  only  itself,"  which  is 
the  furthest  removed  from  the  opinion  of  those  who  would  have  it 
paint  for  us  a  landscape  or  tell  us  a  story.  Dr.  Hubert  Parry,  in 
his  recently  published  "Art  of  Music,"  the  work  under  review, 
almost  takes  up  the  latter  position,  seeming  to  hold  that  music  is 
really  on  the  same  footing  as  painting,  which  assertion  is  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  the  critic,  who  says  : 

"To  say  .  .  .  that 'the  history  of  both  arts  is  really  that  of  the 
development  of  mastery  of  design  and  of  the  technique  of  expres- 
sion,' that 'the  only  real  difference  is  that  the  artist  formulates 
impressions  received  through  the  eyes,  and  the  musician  formu- 
lates the  direct  expression  of  man's  innermost  feelings  and  sensi- 
bilities, '  is  pushing  a  partial  analogy  a  great  deal  further  than  it 
will  bear.  The  medium  of  expression  in  music  is  subject  to  and 
controlled  by  physical  conditions;  but  the  conceptions  which  it 
expresses  are  of  a  purely  metaphysical  order.  We  speak  of  the 
'form,'  'proportion,'  and  'design'  of  a  piece  of  music,  because 
we  have  no  other  means  of  expressing  conveniently  our  sense  of 
certain  metaphysical  properties  in  a  musical  composition  than  by 
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using  a  language  of  comparison  with  the  physical  properties  of 
another  art.    .   .   . 

"The  assertion  that  music  formulates  the  expression  of  man's 
innermost  feelings  and  sensibilities  in  the  same  way  that  paint- 
ing formulates  impressions  received  through  the  eyes,  equally 
involves  a  confusion  of  ideas.  The  expression  in  painting  is  imi- 
tative, while  that  in  music,  supposing  that  we  admit  that  the 
object  of  music  is  the  expression  of  our  feelings,  is  at  best  purely 
symbolical.  A  mountainous  landscape  in  a  picture,  however  it 
may  be  conventionally  treated  in  regard  to  color  and  effect,  in 
order  to  realize  a  certain  ideal  of  the  painter's  mind,  is  still  a 
mountainous  landscape,  perfectly  recognizable  as  iuch,  and  capa- 
ble of  direct  comparison  with  the  original  in  nature.  Still  more 
emphatically  is  this  the  case  with  the  representation  of  the  human 
figure,  which,  however  it  may  be  used  for  the  expression  of  spe- 
cial feeling  or  emotion,  or  as  a  portion  of  a  composition  invented 
by  the  painter,  must  in  the  first  instance  be  a  correct  drawing  of 
the  figure,  and  is  directly  referable  to  the  life-model  as  a  test. 
Where  is  there  anything  analogous  to  this  in  the  art  of  music? 
What  possible  resemblance  is  there  between  a  mood  of  feeling  in 
the  mind  and  a  combination  or  succession  of  musical  tones?  The 
two  ideas  are  incomparable  ;  it  is  only  in  a  metaphorical  sense 
that  the  latter  can  even  be  said  to  be  symbolical  of  the  former. 
It  is  true  that  crude  and  barbarous  forms  of  music  have  been 
evolved  among  savage  tribes  by,  apparently,  an  attempt  to  ar- 
range cries  or  sounds  in  a  certain  form  of  repetition  and  contrast, 
and  so  far  these  efforts  may  be  taken  as  instances  of  an  attempted 
formation  of  music  on  the  '  bow-wow'  theory  ;  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  no  music  (if  we  are  so  to  call  it)  commenced  in  this  way  has 
ever  got  very  far.  .  .  .  The  art  of  music,  in  the  only  form  in 
which  it  has  ever  been  worth  serious  attention,  is  an  essentially 
artificial  treatment  of  sound,  founded  on  the  Greek  scale;  and 
the  Greek  scale  arose  out  of  no  '  bow-wowism, '  but  out  of  the  in- 
tellectual recognition  by  the  Greeks  of  the  mathematical  relations 
of  sounds.  Here  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  possibility  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  tone-structures  which  musicians  of  the  modern 
epoch  have  built  up,  and,  in  building  them  up,  have  exercised 
that  power  of  artistic  creation  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  joys 
and  privileges  of  which  the  human  intellect  is  capable.  .  .  .  It  is 
from  no  desire  to  express  any  meaning  that  musicians  have 
created  such  works :  it  iS  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  creating  a  new 
and  beautiful  organism,  and  to  say  that  music — pure  instrumental 
music — is  the  expression  of  certain  feelings  in  human  nature  is 
putting  a  secondary  object  before  the  primary.  Music  may  ex- 
press, or  be  supposed  to  express,  certain  definite  ideas  or  feelings 
of  the  mind,  either  by  being  linked  with  words,  or  by  an  indica- 
tion prefixed  to  it  (such  as  the  word 'Eroica'  attached  to  Bee- 
thoven's Third  Symphony)  as  to  some  feeling  that  was  upper- 
most in  the  composer's  mind  when  writing  it.  But  even  in  the 
case  of  such  indications  it  is  the  music  itself  that  is  the  interest 
to  us,  not  the  feeling  we  are  told  that  it  is  to  express.  The  state- 
ment that  the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's  Op.  26  Sonata  is  a 
'Funeral  March  on  the  Death  of  a  Hero'  gives  us  a  reason  for  its 
gloomy  grandeur  of  style  and  its  regular  and  persistent  rhythm  ; 
but  it  is  the  grandeur  of  the  composition  that  impresses  us,  not 
the  fact  that  it  expresses  funeral  lamentation  ;  and  neither  the 
lieautiful  Theme  and  Variations  which  open  the  Sonata,  nor  the 
brilliant  and  striking 'Allegro'  which  concludes  it,  are  any  the 
less  interesting  because  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  a 
meaning  attached  to  them.  In  short,  the  reply  to  any  one  who 
asks,  after  hearing  a  fine  piece  of  instrumental  music,  'What 
does  it  express?'  is  that  it  expresses //jr//,  and  is  to  be  judged 
by  its  own  character  and  effect  as  an  artistic  creation.  Any  other 
answer  is  beside  the  mark,  and  music  which  can  not  interest  the 
hearer  by  its  own  inherent  power  and  beauty,  without  a  secondary 
meaning  tacked  on  to  it,  is  essentially  deficient  as  music." 

To  the  objection  that  tliis  view  would  apjiear  to  regard  all 
music  as  a  "mere  external  play  of  music  design."  the  reviewer 
says  that  he  would  be  the  last  to  admit  that  music  can  not  convey 
and  inspire  sentiment.  Music  is  full  of  sentiment,  only  it  can 
not  cxjircss  things  that  are  foreign  to  it.  Says  the  writer,  in  con- 
cluding this  part  of  his  essay  : 

"The  great  works  of  the  masters  of  the  classic  school  are  re- 
plete with  feeling,  controlled  by  artistic  form  ,  but  the  feeling  ts 
inhi-rffil  in  f/ir  fnus/V  itsi-IJ ,  and  can  not  be  expressed  otherwise, 
and  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  someihing  separate  from  and  be- 


hind the  music,  and  capable,  had  the  composer  so  chosen,  of  ex- 
pression in  words  instead  of  in  music." 


Authors  Their  Own  Publishers.— An  experiment  of  this  kind  is 
being  made  by  French  authors.  Alexandre  Dumas,  Henry 
Becque.  Jules  Barbier,  Stephana  Mallarme.  Henry  Bauer,  and 
Paul  Alexis  are  among  those  forming  an  authors'  publishing  as- 
sociation (La  Soci6te  Libre  d' Edition  desGens  de  Lettres).  which 
is  thus  described  by  Robert  H.  Sherard  in  the  Westminster 
Gazette  : 

"The  Association  is  composed  of  honorary  members,  subscri- 
bing members,  and  titulary  members.  The  honorary  members 
are  selected  among  distinguished  persons  in  French  society,  pref- 
erence being  given  to  leading  lights  in  the  literary  world.  These 
form  the  Committee  of  Patronage.  Subscribing  members  are 
those  persons  who.  not  being  authors  themselves,  are  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  Association  and  its  objects  to  subscribe  a  mini- 
mum of  ten  francs  per  annum  to  the  funds  of  the  society.  .  .  . 
The  titulary  members,  who  must  justify  their  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered men  or  women  of  letters,  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  two  francs 
and  a  monthly  subscription  of  two  francs,  that  is  to  say,  about 
nineteen  shillings  per  annum.  Everj'  member  is  entitled  to  have 
one  book,  plaqitette,  or  pamphlet,  published  bj-  the  Association 
and  at  its  cost  each  year,  but  not  more  than  one  book,  plaquette, 
or  pamphlet.  The  manuscripts  of  members  are  submitted  to  the 
Committee  of  ^lanagement,  and  are  read  by  a  Bureau  de  Lecture 
formed  of  members  of  this  committee.  It  may  be  noted  that  na 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Management  can  publish  his  works 
at  the  expense  of  the  Association.  The  readers  have  consequently 
no  personal  interest  to  ensue  in  rejecting  the  manuscripts  of 
members.  The  Bureau  de  Lecture  reports  once  a  month  on  the 
manuscripts  submitted,  and  such  as  have  appeared  to  the  readers 
to  have  a  commercial  value  are  published  by  the  Association,  as 
funds  allow  and  in  order  of  reception.  Members  whose  manu- 
scripts have  been  rejected  by  the  Bureau,  or  who  do  not  care  to 
submit  them  to  the  Bureau,  can  have  them  published  at  cost 
price.  The  profits  on  each  work,  less  25  per  cent.,  which  goes  to 
the  funds  of  the  Association,  are  paid  over  to  the  author  quar- 
terly. " 

A  Queer  Horn-Orchestra.— "The  twenty-two  Russian  musi- 
cians who  have  lately  been  giving  concerts  in  Western  Europe, " 
says  the  Musical  Courier,  "used  instruments  quite  unknown 
outside  of  their  native  land.  The'se  instruments  look  like  large 
pipes  of  a  conical  form,  curved  toward  the  embouchure,  and  vary- 
ing in  size  from  80  centimeters  to  2  meters.  One  of  them  utters 
notes  lower  thap  those  of  the  bass  viol,  and  gives  out  only  one 
note.  The  performer  has  two  of  these  pipes,  into  which  he  blows 
in  turn.  The  effect  produced  approaches  that  of  the  organ,  but 
the  hearer  can  distinguish  sounds  analogous  to  those  of  the  Pan 
pipe,  the  clarinet,  and  the  keyed  trumpet.  The  lower  notes  re- 
semble those  of  the  large  pipes  of  an  organ,  and  at  times  one 
could  fancy  that  he  hears  the  friction  of  the  bow  on  the  lower 
strings  of  a  contrabass.  The  inventor  of  this  orchestra  was- 
named  Maresch.  He  was  born  in  Bohemia  about  1719  and  com- 
menced to  organize  it  in  1730  with  the  aid  of  Prince  Narishkin. 
It  was  heard  with  great  success  at  a  celebrated  fete  given  at 
Moscow  in  1760;  an  immense  sleigh,  about  So  meters  long  drawn 
by  twenty-two  oxen  of  the  Ukraine,  c  rried  the  musicians,  and 
the  music  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  a  league  and  a  half. 
Each  instrument  gives  out  only  one  note,  which  each  performer 
must  sound  at  the  precise  moment  indicated  in  the  score,  and  the 
difficulty  is  to  attain  this  absolute  precision.  Maresch  died  in 
Russia  in  1794,  leaving  a  daughter,  who  made  a  great  reputation 
as  a  pianist." 


To  judge  by  some  of  Stevenson's  Vailima  letters  to  his  friend  Sidney 
Colvin,  it  would  seem  that  the  former's  spirit  of  cheerfulness  was  rapidly 
givinjT  way  to  words  of  depression.  Following  is  a  passage  from  one  of 
these  letters: 

"1  know  I  am  at  a  climacteric  for  all  men  who  live  by  their  wits,  so  I  do 
not  despair.  lUU  the  truth  is.  I  am  pretty  nearly  useless  at  literature.  .  .  . 
Were  it  not  for  my  health,  which  made  it  impossible,  I  could  not  find  it  in 
mv  heart  to  for^rive  myself  that  1  did  not  stick  to  an  honest,  commonplace 
trade  when  I  was  young,  which  might  have  now  supported  nie  during  these 
ill  years.  Kut  donot  sujipose  mo  to  be  dcnvn  in;inything  else;  only,  for  the 
nonce,  my  skill  deserts  me,  such  as  it  is,  or  was.  It  was  a  very  little  dose 
of  inspiration,  and  a  pretty  little  trick  of  style,  long  lost,  improved  by  the 
most  lieroic  industry.  So  far,  I  have  managed  to  please  the  journalists. 
HiU  I  am  a  fict  itious  article,  and  have  long  known  it.  I  am  read  by  journal- 
ists, by  my  fellow  novelists,  and  by  boys;  with  these  imipit  ct  explicit  my 
vogue." 
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SCIENCE. 

WHAT    HAPPENS    TO    THE    CARBON 

ARC-LIGHT. 


IN    THE 


THE  electric  arc-light,  with  its  intfense,  steady  brilliancy,  is 
now  s6  familiar  an  object  that  few  stop  to  think  how  won- 
derful a  thing  it  really  is.  Here  is  light  enough  to  illumine  many 
square  yards  nearly  as  well  as  daylight  does,  proceeding  from 
the  points  of  two  little  carbon  rods  as  large  as  one's  little  finger. 
What  is  the  state  of  the  carbon  in  that  small  spot?  Prof.  S.  P. 
Thompson,  in  a  recent  Cantor  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  London,  tells  us  that  it  has  actually  melted  there,  something 
that  was  until  recently  thought  impossible.  Moreover,  he  says 
that  when  the  light  hisses,  the  liquid  carbon  is  really  boiling. 
The  facts  that  lead  h;m  to  these  conclusions  are  quoted  below 
from  the  report  of  his  lecture  that  appears  in  Industries  and 
Iron    (London,  November  i)  : 

"Captain  Abney  had  found  the  white  surface  of  the  luminous 
crater  to  be  always  of  an  equal  degree  of  whiteness,  which  obvi- 
ously means  that  it  is  always  of  an  equal  degree  of  temperature. 
.  .  .  The  only  thing  that  could  account  for  there  being  a  fixed 
temperature  for  the  crater  surface  was  the  fact  that  carbon  is  at 
the  surface  in  a  state  of  volatilization  ;  that  the  carbon  is  evap- 
orating off  from  the  positive  carbon  into  the  arc  or  flame.  At 
that  surface  you  necessarily  must  have  the  temperature  at  which 
carbon  evaporates,  just  as  you  can  not  have  the  surface  of  ice 
under  ordinary  conditions  either  hotter  or  colder  than  the  tem- 
perature which  is  taken  as  zero  of  the  Centigrade  scale.  .  .  .  My 
present  view  of  the  physical  state  of  the  arc  crater  is  that  the 
solid  carbon  below  is  covered  with  a  layer  or  film  of  liquid  carbon, 
just  boiling  or  evaporating  off. 

"When  hissing  takes  place,  a  new  state  of  things  is  set  up.  \l 
you  watch  a  short,  hissing  arc,  you  will  see  a  column  of  light 
concentrating  itself  on  a  narrow  spot,  and  the  spot  keeps  moving 
about,  and  is  very  unstable  in  position  as  well  as  in  the  amount 
of  light  it  gives  out.  The  contracted  spot  from  which  light  seems 
to  start  pits  deeper  into  the  carbon.  .  .  .  IMrs.  Ayrton  .  .  . 
made  the  observation  that  the  crater  surface,  after  the  arc  has 
been  hissing,  is  found  to  be  literally  honeycombed.  When  the 
arc  is  hissing  you  can  see  little  bits  erupted  out,  and  the  hissing 
seems  to  be  comparable  to  the  hissing  which  takes  place  in  water 
just  when  it  is  beginning  to  boil.  If  you  have  some  water  being 
heated  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  not  more  than  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  heat  given  off  from  the  surface,  you  have  the  water  evap- 
orating quietly,  but  you  can  not  get  more  than  a  certain  quantity 
of  heat  given  off  per  square  inch  of  top  surface  of  the  water  in 
that  quiet  way.  If  you  force  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  heat 
to  pass  off  per  top  square  inch  of  the  water,  you  find  the  water 
begins  to  break  up  internally,  and  you  have  bubbles  formed  below 
the  surface;  the  surface  breaks  up,  the  bubbles  are  thrown  out, 
and  you  have  a  noisy  phenomenon.  I  think  you  will  find  there 
IS  exactly  the  same  kind  of  difference  between  the  silent  arc  and 
the  hissing  arc,  as  between  quiet  evaporation  and  noisy  boiling. 
There  is  a  sort  of  decrepitation,  as  tho  solid  particles  were  being 
torn  asunder  to  make  way  for  something  coming  out,  when  the 
arc  is  hissing. " 


An  Electrical  Heating-Plant. — "No  little  interest,"  says  The 
Railway  Review,  "will  be  taken  in  a  heating-plant  which  is 
being  installed  in  the  Carmelite  Monastery  at  Niagara  Falls,  Out., 
inasmuch  as  electricity  will  be  used  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  entire  institution  shall  be  heated  by  electricity ; 
but  as  a  fixed  amount  of  electric  power  has  been  arranged  for  by 
the  institution  the  surplus  will  be  used  for  heating  a  pf)rtion  of 
their  building.  Electricity  \vill  be  used  entirely  for  cooking  and 
for  all  power  purposes,  and  also  for  laundry  work.  .  .  .  The  cost 
of  heating  buildings  by  electricity  has  not  yet  reached  figures 
which  wall  make  it  an  every-day  competitor  in  the  heating  world, 
consequently  the  operation  of  the  heating  system  in  this  monas- 
tery will  be  closely  watched  by  all  who  are  interested  in  tlie  elec- 
trical field.  While  electricity  has  been  used  for  heating  street- 
cars, it  is  because  it  presents  so  many  advantages  over  any  of  the 
systems  which  have  been  in  use  in  the  past  and  not  because  it  is 
economical." 


HOW   CARBORUNDUM    IS    MADE. 

T  T  could  not  have  been  made  at  all — this  compound  of  carbon 
-^  and  silicon  which  is  coming  into  such  universal  use  as  an 
at)rasive — were  it  not  for  the  electric  furnace,  with  its  degree  of 
heat  that  was  quite  undreamed  of  only  a  few  years  ago.  Dis- 
covered by  accident  in  experiments  on  electric  .smelting,  it  is 
now  made  in  large  quantities,  and  its  manufacture  is  one  of  the 
first  to  employ  the  electric  energy  generated  by  the  world-famous 
power-plant  at  Niagara.  We  quote  a  few  paragraphs,  telling- 
how  this  power  is  utilized,  from  The  Electrical  World,  October 
26.  The  crude  materials,  we  are  told  at  the  outset,  are  simple 
enough,  being  nothing  l)ut  coke,  sand,  .salt,  and  sawdust,  which 
are  first  thoroughly  ground  and  mixed.  We  now  let  the  article 
speak  for  itself 

"The  four  crude  materials  having  been  thus  thoroughly  mixed, 
the  product  is  conveyed  to  the  electrical  furnaces,  situated  in  an 
adjoining  building,  and  which  have  the  appearance  of  rough  and 
apparently  crude  oblong  brick  boxes,  made  witliout  cement,  mor- 
tar or  other  binding  materials.  Provision  is  made  for  five  of 
these  boxes,  which  extend  down  one  side  of  the  large  spacious 
building,  each  of  them  measuring  about  15  feet  in  length  by  7 
feet  in  width  and  the  same  in  height.  In  the  center  of  each  end 
is  placed  a  large  bronze  plate,  and  these,  are  connected  by  means 


THE  CARBORUNDUM    WORKS. 
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of  four  large  copper  cables  to  massive  copper  bars  extending 
under  the  floor  at  either  end  of  the  furnaces.  Connecting  with 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  bronze  plates  are  120  carbon  rods,  60  to 
each  plate.  These  carbon  tods  are  three  inches  in  diameter  and 
something  over  two  feet  in  length,  and  are  so  placed  as  to  pass 
through  the  end  walls  of  the  brick  box  or  furnace,  projecting  into 
the  interior  and  toward  each  other,  thus  constituting  the  ter- 
minals. Into  this  rectangular  brick  box  the  mixture  that  has  beei» 
prepared  in  the  stock  room  is  introduced,  about  ten  tons  consti- 
tuting a  charge,  and  through  the  center  of  the  mass  of  mixed 
materials  is  placed  a  core  or  cylinder  of  granules  of  crushed  coke 
extending  from  the  carbon  rods  at  one  end  of  the  furnace  to  those 
at  the  other  end,  a  jierfect  electrical  connection  tlu'ough  the  fur- 
nace, by  means  of  the  bronze  jilates,  carbon  rods,  and  the  core, 
being  thus  made. " 

Into  this  furnace  is  turned  a  powerful  electric  current  of  1,000 
horse-power,  all  of  which  is  transformed  within  it  into  heat.  The 
results  are  thus  described  : 

"A  short  time,  perhaps  two  hours,  after  the  turning  on  of  the 
current,  gases  begin  to  escape  through  the  crevices  of  the  brick 
walls  of  the  furnace,  and,  being  ignited,  burn  with  a  lambent 
blue  flame.  As  the  process  continues  the  outer  walls  and  top  of 
the  mass  in  the  furnace  slowly  rises  in  temperature  through  the 
transmission  of  the  intense  heat  from  the  core,  the  entire  top  of 
the  mass  being  red-hot  in  about  12  hours.  After  the  current  has 
remained  on  for  the  period  of  24  hours,  or  until  such  time  as  the 
workman  in  charge  recognizes  as  sufficient,  it  is  switched  off  in 
the  transformer  building,   the  flexible  cables  are   disconnected 
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from  the  bronze  plates  and  others  are  connected  with  the  plates 
of  the  next  furnace  in  the  series  of  five,  which  in  turn  are  carried 
through  the  same  operation. 

"One  end  of  the  first  furnace  is  then  removed  and  a  cross- 
section  through  its  center  exposed,  thus  permitting  of  a  ready 
inspection  of  the  results  of  the  operation.  In  the  center  is  the 
granular  core,  in  the  same  position  in  which  it  was  originally 
placed,  but  it  is  now  purified  of  all  foreign  substances.  It  is  now 
pure  carbon  and  has  lost  about  one  fourth  of  its  weight ;  this  loss 
represents  the  volatilized  impurities.  The  presence  of  grains  of 
graphite  disseminated  throughout  its  mass  indicate  that  its  tem- 
perature must  have  been  near  7,000  degrees  F. — the  point  of 
graphitic  formation.  Surrounding  the  core  in  the  form  of  a  cylin- 
der is  a  beautiful  crystalline  formation,  the  crystals  being  con- 
structed on  lines  radiating  from  the  center.  The  crystals  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  core  are  looped  or  built  together  into 
one  concrete  mass  ;  at  the  distance  from  the  core  is  increased,  the 
size  or  the  crystals  diminishes  rapidly,  until  at  about  15  inches  all 
crystallization  ceases  and  an  amorphous  material  is  encountered, 
of  a  whitish-gray  color,  for  a  distance  of  two  inches,  when  a  sud- 
den change  occurs  to  a  black  mass  composed  of  the  original  mix- 
ture, now  held  together  in  a  cemented  state  by  the  fusion  of  the 
salt.  The  crystalline  and  amorphous  material,  lying  between  the 
core  and  the  outer  black  mass  is  carbid  of  silicon,  being  com- 
posed of  equal  atoms  of  carbon  and  silicon.     About  two  tons  of 
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A    REDUCING-FURNACE   FOR   MAKING  CARBORUNDUM. 
(By  permis-sion  of  The  Electrical  World.) 

carborundum  is  produced  in  one  furnace  run,  and  to  prepare  it 
for  the  market  it  is  first  passed  under  heavy  iron  rolls  for  the 
purpose  of  crushing  apart  and  separating  the  individual  crystals, 
after  which  it  is  treated  witli  an  acid  and  water-bath  to  remove 
solubles.  It  is  then  dried  and  sifted,  to  separate  the  various 
sizes." 

Of  the  uses  of  the  compound  thus  made — which,  it  may  be  said 
in  passing,  is  so  hard  that  it  will  scratch  any  other  substance  ex- 
cept the  diamond — we  are  told,  at  tlie  close  of  the  article  : 

"Owing  to  the  limited  facilities  heretofore  existing,  the  pro- 
duction of  carborundum  has  been  so  small — not  over  300  pounds 
per  day — as  to  practically  restrict  its  uses  to  the  finer  trades,  such 
as  the  dental  and  manufacturing  jewelers'  trades,  fine-tool  grind- 
ing, pearl-grinding,  and  kindred  industries.  The  development 
in  the  dental  trade  esj)ecially  has  been  remarkable,  and  in  the 
form  of  disks,  lathe  and  engine  wheels  and  cloth-finishing  strips, 
carborundum  is  rapidly  displacing  all  other  abrasive  substances 
in  this  important  industry,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
throughout  Europe. " 

TllK  number  of  flowcrintf  species  of  plants  described  is,  in  round  num- 
bers, nbout  100,000.  But  llio  explorations  seem  to  be  continually  adding  to 
the  list,  this  number  will  probably  be  employed  for  all  time  by  reason  of 
the  different  views  of  species  now  entertained  from  those  prevalent  in  the 
past.  It  is  now  known  that  in  all  plants  there  is  a  >rreat  tendency  to  vary  ; 
and  while  in  the  past  these  differiuK  forms  were  honored  by  separate 
names  and  deseriptit)ns,  the  tendency  now  is  to  make  descriptions  broad 
enouffh  to  cover  what  would  be  a  number  of  species  a  century  atfo.  So 
while  new  species  are  beinj;  continually  brouRJU  to  light  as  unknown  lands 
are  searched,  the  union  of  oUler  forms  under  a  single  specific  appellation 
keeps  ddwn  the  number  of  accepted  species  to  the  hundred  thousand 
mark  —  Thi-  /nii,-f>eiidetit. 


PHILOLOGISTS  have  been  rather  contemptuous  in  their 
treatment  of  the  "  interjectional  and  imitative"  theory  of 
the  origin  of  language,  and  have  held  that  but  few  of  our  words 
may  be  traced  to  direct  imitation  of  animal  and  human  sounds. 
The  widely  accepted  view  is  that  the  "roots"  or  fundamental 
units  of  each  of  the  great  families  of  language  were  for  the  most 
part  conventional.  This  view  is  vigorously  disputed  by  Alfred 
Russell  Wallace,  the  distinguished  naturalist,  and  in  T/te  Fort- 
nightly Review  (October)  he  advances  a  number  of  new  facts 
and  suggestions  i n  sxipport  of  the  unpopular  theory  above  referred 
to.  He  believes  that  "mouth-gesture"  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  origin  of  language.  He  finds  that  in  all  languages 
"a  considerable  number  of  the  most  familiar  words  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  proclaim  their  meaning  more  or  less  distinctly, 
sometimes  by  means  of  imitative  sounds,  but  also,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  by  the  shape  or  the  movements  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  month  used  in  pronotmcing  them,  and  by  peculiari- 
ties in  breathing  or  in  vocalization,  which  may  express  a'meaning 
quite  independent  of  mere  sound-imitation."  Even  to-daj-,  he 
says,  there  is  a  powerful  tendency  to  bring  sound  and  sense  into 
unison.     We  quote  as  follows  from  the  article  : 

"  My  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  subject  by  noticing 
that,  when  .Malays  were  talking  together,  they  often  indicated 
direction  by  pouting  out  their  lips.  They  would  do  this  either 
silently,  referring  to  something  already  spoken  or  imderstood, 
but  more  frequently  when  saying  ciisdmi  (there)  or  itit  (that), 
thus  avoiding  any  further  explanation  of  what  was  meant.  At 
the  time,  I  did  not  see  the  important  bearing  of  this  gesture  ;  but 
manj'  years  afterward,  when  paying  some  attention  to  the  imita- 
tive origin  of  language,  it  occurred  to  mc  that  while  pronouncing 
the  words  in  question,  impressively,  the  mouth  would  be  opened 
and  the  lips  naturally  protruded,  while  the  same  thing  would 
occur  with  our  corresponding  English  words  there  and  that ;  and 
when  I  saw  further  that  the  French  la  and  eel  a,  and  the  German 
da  and  das,  bad  a  similar  open-mouthed  pronunciation,  it  seemed 
probable  that  an  important  principle  was  involved. 

"The  next  step  was  made  on  meeting  with  the  statement,  that 
there  was  no  apparent  reason  why  the  word  ^'"^^  should  not  have 
signified  the  idea  of  coming  and  the  word  come  the  idea  of  going  ; 
the  implication  being  that  these,  like  the  great  bulk  of  the  words 
of  every  language,  were  pure  conventions  and  essentially  mean- 
ingless; or  that  if  they  once  had  a  natural  meaning  it  was  now 
wholly  lost  and  undecipherable.  But,  with  the  cases  of  there  and 
that  in  my  mind,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  there  was  a  similar 
open-mouthed  sound  \w  go,  with  the  corresponding  meaning  of 
motion  away  from  the  person  speaking;  and  this  view  was  ren- 
dered more  probable  on  considering  the  word  with  an  opposite 
meaning,  come,  where  we  find  that  the  mouth  has  to  be  closed 
and  the  lips  pressed  together,  or  drawn  inward,  implying  motion 
toward  the  sj)caker.  The  exi)ressiveness  of  these  two  words  is 
so  real  and  intelligible  that  a  deaf  person  would  be  able  to  inter- 
pret the  mouth-gestures  with  great  facility.  The  fact  that  words 
of  similar  meaning  in  several  other  European  languages  are 
equally  expressive  lends  strong  support  to  this  view.  Thus  for 
go,  we  have  the  French  va,  the  Italian  7>ai,  the  German  gch. 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  gdn,  all  having  similar  open-mouthed 
sounds;  while  the  corres]>onding  words  for  come — '>cuez,  I'ieni, 
komm,  and  kiiman — are  all  pronounced  with  but  slight  move- 
ments of  the  mouth  and  lips,  or  even  with  the  lips  closed." 

Words,  according  to  Mr.  Wallace,  could  not  have  been  mere 
conventions  to  the  primitive  man  ;  to  make  himself  understood 
he  must  have  tried  hard  to  make  use  of  every  possible  indication 
of  meaning  afforded  by  the  positions  and  motions  of  mouth,  lips, 
or  breath.  Assuming  that  this  principle  has  constantly  been  at 
work,  Mr.  Wallace  proceeds  to  draw  an  abundance  of  illustrations 
from  the  English  language.      We  quote  again  : 

"  First,  then,  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  pairs  of  words 
which  are  pronounced  with  mouth-gestures  verj*  similar  to  those 
of_4'-<»and  come.     Thus  we  have  to  and  from,  out  and  ///,  doivn 
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.and  up,  fall  and  rise,  far  and  tiear,  that  and  this ;  in  all  of 
which  we  have,  in  the  first  series  the  broad  vowels  a  or  o,  pro- 
nounced, expressively,  with  rather  widely  open  mouth,  while  in 
the  second  series  we  have  the  thin  vowels  e,  i,  or  «,  or  the  ter- 
minal consonants  m,  n,  or/,  which  are  pronounced  either  within 
the  mouth  or  with  closed  lips;  and  in  each  special  case  the  action 
will  be  found  to  be  expressive  of  the  meaning.  Thus,  in  to  the 
lips  are  protruded  almost  as  much  as  in  go  (always  supposing  we 
are  speaking  impressively  and  with  energy),  whiley/-(W/  requires 
■only  a  slight  motion  of  the  lips  ending  with  their  complete  closure  ; 
in  out  we  have  an  energetic  expiration,  and  outward  motion  of 
the  lips,  while  in  is  pronounced  wholly  inside  the  mouth,  and 
■does  not  require  the  lip  to  be  moved  at  all  after  the  mouth  is 
opened  ;  in  down  we  have  a  quick  downward  movement  of  the 
lower  jaw,  which  is  very  characteristic,  since  the  word  can  not  be 
spoken  without  it;  while  in  up  the  quick  movement  is  upward, 
after  having  opened  the  mouth  as  slowly  as  we  please  ;  \x\Jall 
we  require  a  downward  motion  of  the  jaw  as  in  doivn,  but  slower, 
and  the  word  is  completed  with  the  mouth  open,  indicating,  per- 
haps, that/rt;// isamore  decided  and  permanent  thing  than  rt'^Tt'w. 
which  imi)lies  position  rather  than  motion,  while  in  rise  we  have 
ix  slight  parting  of  the  lips  with  a  decided  inspiration,  and  the 
meaning  would  probably  be  made  clearer  by  the  gesture  of  rais- 
ing the  head,  which  is  natural  during  inspiration." 

Mr.  Wallace  goes  on  to  show  that  emotions,  qualities  of  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  things,  and  even  moral  characteristics  are 
indicated  by  characteristic  combinations  of  vocal  sounds  and 
terms  which  are  "naturally  expressive"  of  the  things  represented. 
Every  class  of  expressive  words,  he  claims,  has  a  natural  basis, 
and  only  detailed  modifications  are  conventional. 


A   WARNING   TO    FAT    PEOPLE. 

A  BERLIN  professor  has  just  discovered  that  for  fat  persons 
to  employ  any  means  whatever  to  reduce  their  flesh  is 
likely  to  injure  their  health  and  shorten  their  lives.  We  quote 
the  abstract  of  the  professor's  article,  with  comments  thereupon, 
as  it  appears  in  The  Medical  Times,  New  York  : 

"  Fat  men,  do  not  try  to  make  yourselves  thin.  It  is  thus  that 
Professor  Evilenbourg,  of  Berlin,  adjures  you  in  one  of  the  last 
numbers  of  the  German  Medical  ^Weekly.  It  is  not  that  he 
would  advise  you  to  persist  in  your  obesity,  but  he  has  discov- 
ered that  all  the  means  tluit  you  may  employ  to  be  rid  of  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  ruining  your  health,  and  even  shortening  your 
life.  Against  all  these  he  would  place  you  on  guard.  For  exam- 
ple, he  is  indignant  that  permission  should  be  given  to  German 
druggists  to  sell,  without  an  order,  to  the  first  comer,  tablets  and 
potions  which  might  perhaps  cure  obesity,  but  which  injure  the 
organism  and  produce  grave  troubles  of  the  nerves  and  the  blood, 
for  all  of  them  contain  some  poison,  and  it  would  be  much  better 
to  be  fat  and  healthy  than  a  lean  valetudinarian.  Among  other 
examples  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  cures  of  obesity.  Dr. 
Eulenbourg  cites  the  case  of  a  well-known  dramatic  artist,  who, 
not  content  with  the  opulence  of  form  which  Nature  had  given 
him,  became  so  thin  that  he  died  in  consequence.  But  it  is  not 
the  treatment  alone  that  is  dangerous.  Scarcely  has  the  man  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  his  diminishing  obesity,  before  disquieting 
symptoms  begin  their  appearance,  his  humor  alters,  he  becomes 
nervous,  impressionable,  and  from  day  to  day  he  has  no  more  the 
feeling  of  being  in  his  natural  state.   .   .   . 

"  It  seems  to  be  clearly  proved  that  we  can  not  make  ourselves 
thin  with  impunity.  Nature  creates  the  fat  and  the  lean,  and  it 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  one  and  the  other  to  resign  themselves 
to  their  condition.  But  just  here  humanity  seems  to  fail,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  most  serious  discoveries,  as  well  as  the 
most  dangerous  advertisements,  will  fail  to  prevent  people  who 
are  too  fat  from  making  themselves  thin,  no  matter  how.  Why 
did  not  Professor  Eulenbourg,  instead  of  discovering,  the  dan- 
gerous chemical  properties  of  the  remedies  for  obesity,  try  to 
discover  that  obesitv  was  graceful,  and  more  beautiful  than  the 
opposite  state?  Upon  this  condition  alone  w^ould  his  advice  be 
•heeded  And  after  all,  who  can  prove  the  esthetic  superiority  of 
the  thin  over  the  fat?  That's  but  a  matter  of  fashion,  the  result 
of  a  new  taste,  that  may  change  from  f)ne  year  to  another.  Is  it 
not  time  to  honor  the  ancient  ideal  of  fat  beauty?  Would  it  not 
prevent  the  disastrous  effects  of  all  the  remedies  for  obesity?" 


CHEAP    POWER    FROM    THE   COAL-FIELDS. 

\  1  r  E  are  to-day  digging  bottled-up  power,  as  it  were,  from  our 
*  *  coal-mines,  and  shipping  it  by  the  carload  to  the  points, 
often  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  away,  where  it  is  to  be  util- 
ized. This  process  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  methods  of 
supplying  water  in  parts  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America,  where 
the  fluid  is  put  into  casks  and  carried  on  mule-back  to  its  destina- 
tion. We  have  replaced  this  primitive  method  by  a  distribution 
of  water  in  pipes  from  central  reservoirs.  So,  too,  think  those 
who  are  sanguine  we  shall  soon  distribute  our  power  from  great 
central  stations  placed  where  that  power  can  be  most  cheaply 
generated.  The  mode  of  transmission  would  probably  be  by 
electricity.  Power  obtained  from  water  has  already  been  thus 
transmitted,  and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  power 
from  coal  will  in  time  be  generated  at  the  mines  and  distributed 
in  the  same  way.  We  quote  from  Gassier' s  Magazine  (Novem- 
ber) some  remarks  on  this  important  subject  by  Dr.  Louis  Bell. 
He  says : 

"Up  to  the  present  time  substantially  all  the  transmissions  of 
any  magnitude  have  been  from  water-powers,  and  it  is  singular 
to  note  how  their  success  has  stimulated  their  production.  Water- 
powers  have  been  discovered  in  unheard-of  nooks,  and  even 
where  they  were  hardly  suspected.  But  there  is  an  end  to  such 
discoveries,  and  sooner  or  later,  beginning  in  the  very  near  future, 
something  must  be  done  with  the  next  largest  amount  of  unused 
energy  remaining.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  huge  store  of  fuel 
that  is  our  legacy  from  the  carboniferous  age.  How  great  it  is 
we  can  only  guess,  for  we  have  perhaps  hardly  begun  to  take 
account  of  it.  Yet  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  play  the 
spendthrift  with  that  which  we  now  have.  Huge  piles  of  waste 
coal  are  landmarks  in  every  mining  region,  and  below  ground  are 
enormous  masses,  untouched  as  yet  because  of  poor  quality.   .   .   . 

"The  present  state  of  the  case  is  that  on  a  large  scale  the  [elec- 
trical] transmission  of  power  from  the  culm  pile,  or  the  now  un- 
worked  coal-mine,  over  even  considerable  distances  stand  a  good 
chance  of  commercial  success.  The  larger  the  plant  and  the 
steadier  the  service,  the  greater  the  distance  over  which  power 
can  be  sent  to  compete  with  that  generated  on  the  spot." 


THE   "MISSING    LINK"   AGAIN. 

THE  discovery  by  Dr.  E.  Dubois,  a  surgeon  in  the  Dutch 
army,  of  remains  that  he  asserted  to  be  those  of  a  monkey- 
like ancestor  of  man,  was  noticed  in  these  columns  at  the  time  it 
was  made,  and  we  have  since  on  several  occasions  quoted  com- 
ments on  that  discovery.  Up  to  this  time  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion has  inclined  toward  belief  that  Dr.  Dubois's  find  was  that  of 
an  actual  human  skeleton,  somewhat  modified  by  deformity  or 
disease,  and  not  a  missing  link  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The 
whole  subject  is  so  interesting  that  we  may  imagine  the  excite- 
ment with  which  the  members  of  the  third  international  geologi- 
cal congress,  which  met  in  Leyden,  Holland,  in  September  last, 
assembled  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  Saturday,  September 
21,  to  hear  the  discoverer  himself  describe  his  discovery  and  de- 
fend his  views  concerning  it.  We  quote  below  from  the  report 
contained  in  Science  (New  York,  November  i)  : 

"The  paper  which  excited  perhaps  the  greatest  interest  of  all 
those  presented  to  this  Congress  was  that  by  Dr.  E.  Dubois  on 
'Pithecanthropus  erect  us,  a  transitional,  man-like  form."  Dr. 
Dubois  described  the  locality  in  Java  where  the  remains  were 
found,  and  mentioned  as  occurring  near  them  a  tooth  of  Hycena, 
bones  of  Cervus,  etc.  No  complete  skeleton  was  found.  The 
speaker  then  described  the  cranium  and  femur,  of  which  he  had 
maintained  that  they  belonged  to  a  man  like  creature.  He  had 
compared  the  thigh-bone  with  150  different  femora  of  Malays, 
negroes,  Europeans,  and  other  races,  but  could  establish  no  sim- 
ilaritv.  Virchow's  view  of  the  greater  resemblance  of  this  femur 
to  that  of  the  apes  (especially  Uylobates)  is  correct.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  zoologists  maintain  the  skull  to  be  human, 
while  the  human  anatomists  refer  it  to  the  apes.  The  speaker 
discussed  the  cranial  cajiacity  of  man  and  the  anthropoid  apes, 
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with  especial  reference  to  the  Neanderthal  skull.  In  hispublisht  1 
work  Dr.  Dubois  had  not  referred  to  a  second  tooth  found  later 
among  the  excavated  material.  The  speaker  concluded  that 
Pit/iecanthropus  erect  us  should  be  placed  between  man  and  the 
anthropoid  apes,  that  it  represents  a  peculiar  type  and  renders 
necessary  the  formation  of  a  new  genus. 

"Professor  R.  Virchow  (Berlin)  opened  the  discussion  with  the 
statement  that  he  agreed  better  with  Dr.  Dubois  than  would  be 
supposed  from  newspaper  accounts.  He  displayed  some  human 
femora,  with  exostoses  like  the  Javan  specimen.  Virchow  in- 
clined to  the  view  that  the  femur  was  human,  but  could  not  deny 
that  the  whole  appearance  of  the  bone  was  not  manlike;  it  is 
most  like  that  oi  Hylobates,  but  gigantic  compared  with  the  re- 
cent gibbons.  He  expressed  himself  positively  against  the  opin- 
ion that  the  skull  is  human,  and  explained  the  importance  of  the 
orbital  region  in  such  questions.  Dubois's  discovery  is  a  very 
important  one. " 

Professor  Rosenberg  (Utrecht)  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
human  femora  examined  showed  all  four  peculiarities  of  the 
Javan  specimen.  He  doubted  whether  the  latter  differed  from  a 
human  femur.  He  also  doubted  the  reference  of  the  skull,  and 
explained  why  he  did  not  believe  XhaV Ptthecant/iropits  had  an 
erect  gait. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  still  disagreement  among  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  in  the  matter,  so  that  it  is  likely  to  remain 
uncertain  for  an  indefinite  period  whether  the  bones  are  those  of 
a  human  being,  a  gigantic  ape,  or  something  having  characteris- 
tics of  both. 


THROUGH    A   CANAL   BY    TROLLEY. 

n["*HE  trolley-system  of  electrical  propulsion,  not  content  with 
-'■  preempting  the  earth,  has  now  laid  its  clutches  on  our  in- 
land waterways.  An  official  test  of  the  method  took  place  on  the 
Erie  Canal  at  Tonawanda  on  October  26  and  has  generally  been 
pronounced  a  success.  We  quote  from  T/w  Klcctric  World, 
November  2,  a  brief  account  of  the  results  and  of  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  system,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
boats  are  actually  towed  along  by  the  motor,  which  runs  on  a 
cable  above  them,  and  tliat  they  are  thus  propelled  on  a  some- 
what different  principle  from  that  of  the  trolley-car  : 

"A  boat  was  towed  for  a  distance  of  about  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  along  the  south  side  of  the  canal  in  both  directions.  The 
first  trip  was  up  the  canal  against  wind  and  current,  and  a  speed 
of  about  three  and  three  fifths  miles  per  hour  was  made.  On  the 
return  trip  five  canal  boats  were  towed  along  at  a  speed  of  four 
and  seven  tenths  miles  per  hour.   .   .   . 

"In  preparing  a  line  for  its  iise  brackets  are  erected  upon  posts 
or  supports,  and  saddles  are  placed  upon  the  brackets  having  in- 
sulated material  between  them.  A  bracket  is  also  provided  to 
support  the  lower  or  traction  cable.  A  one-and-onc-qiiarter  inch 
steel  cable  is  supported  upon  the  upper  saddles  and  a  four-eighths 
inch  steel  cable  upon  the  lower.  In  canal-boat  towing  the  cable 
line  is  jjlaced  on  the  inward  side  of  the  tow-path.  The  bearing 
cable  is  placed  at  an  elevation  of  sixteen  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  the  traction-cable  three  feet  below  it.  The  motor-truck  is 
made  with  two  deep-grooved  wheels  to  run  on  a  cable,  having  a 
horizontal  axle  between  them  and  below  their  center  line.  Upon 
the  axle  is  suspended  a  hanging  frame,  having  attached  to  it  an 
elliptically  grooved  sheave,  which  is  revolved  by  means  of  a 
worm  or  wedge-gearing,  driven  by  an  .  .  .  electric  motor  with 
vertical  shaft,  all  attached  to  the  swinging  frame  of  the  car.  By 
taking  three  turns  of  a  five-eighths  inch  cable  around  the  ellipti- 
cal grooved  sheave,  when  the  electric  motor  revolves  the  gearing, 
the  sheave  winds  up,  and  at  the  same  time  plays  out  on  the  five- 
eighths  inch  cable,  thus  pulling  along  the  car.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  motor  gets  its  tractional  friction  independent  of  the 
weight  of  the  apparatus." 

Regarding  the  prospects  of  this  new  method  of  propulsion, 
which  some  think  will  work  wonders  in  reviving  the  now  decay- 
ing traffic  of  the  canals,  '] he  Railway  Age,  November  i.  speaks 
somewhat  cautiously  as  follows  : 


"it  is  declared  that  'horse  and  mule  boatmen  will  save  82  per 
ce.it.  of  the  present  rate  of  tonnage,  and  steam  canal  boatmen  will 
save  55  per  cent,  on  the  present  cost  if  electrical  power  displaces 
horse,  mule,  and  steam. '  If  this  is  true  it  seems  that  the  steam- 
boat as  well  as  the  mule  must  'go. '  But  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  enthusiastic  claims  made  for  new  appliances  are  not  always 
sustained  by  experience,  and  that  the  canal-trolley  is  as  yet  little 
more  than  a  theory.  After  it  has  been  put  into  practical  service 
under  varying  conditions  over  a  long  line,  in  place  of  the  1% 
mile  course  on  which  the  test  was  made,  there  will  be  a  basis  for 
determining  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance.  Whether, 
also,  the  saving,  whatever  it  be,  will  be  applied  to  reduce  freight 
rates  or  will  be  'absorbed'  by  the  now  poorly  remunerated  canal 
boatman,  is  an  interesting  question.  It  would  seem  as  if  present 
rates  for  canal  transportation  were  as  low  as  anybody  could  rea- 
sonably expect,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  railways 
across  New  York  have  been  charged  with  making  lower  rates  than 
even  the  canal  boatmen  could  stand — so  that  high  rates  along  the 
canal  do  not  constitute  an  evil  calling  for  redress." 


AN    ELECTRICAL    DISH-WASHER. 

\  MONG  the  ingenious  labor-saving  devices  now  on  exhibition 
^^-  at  the  third  "Labor  Exposition"  in  the  Palace  of  Industry 
at  Paris,  is  an  electrical  dish-washer,  of  which  we  translate  a 
description  from  La  yalitre  (October  26)  : 

"First  we  meet  a  dish-washer,  run  by  a  Thury  electric  motor 
of  o.  396  kilo\f  atts.     This  motor,  running  at  2,  500  turns  a  minute, 
puts    in   motion    an 
intermediate    whee      |   ^s^     :^:r-^7~r— ^':^gg^^^ggT— -^ 

which  by  means  of 
a  belt,  rotates  an 
axle  furnished  with 
a  large  screw- 
thread.  A  series  of 
brushes  are  fixed  on 
this  screw  and  be- 
tween these  travels 
the  dish,  guided  by 
a  second  screw  that 
is  to  be  seen  just 
above.  The  figure 
shows  the  interior 
arrangement  of  the 
apparatus ;  A  is  the  guiding-screw,  B,  the  brushes.  The  plate, 
placed  at  first  at  the  right,  is  rubbed  successively  by  all  the 
brushes,  then  arrives  at  C,  and  falls  at  D  into  the  water  to  end 
finally  at  E,  whence  it  is  removed.  This  machine,  constructed 
by  M.  Decoudun,  can  wash  and  rinse  about  2,000  plates  an  hour." 
—  Translated  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


ELECTRICAL  DISH-WASHER. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

The  Mannesmann  Tube  Works,  Germany,  have,  according  to  The  Elec- 
trical Review^  recently  constructed  a  fly-wheel  designed  to  withstand  cen- 
trifugal force.  "The  wheel  is  made  up  of  a  cast-iron  hub  or  boss  to  which 
two  steel-plate  disks  or  checks,  about  20  feet  in  diameter,  are  bolted.  The 
space  between  the  disks  is  filled  with  some  70  tons  of  No.  5  steel  wire,  com- 
jiletely  wound  round  the  hub."' 

Tnic  Hritish  surveying  ship  Pen^iin  has  recently  discovered  the  deepest 
spot  in  the  I'acific  that  has  yet  been  found.  The  deepest  place  hitherto 
known,  a  locality  near  Japan,  was  4,655  fathoms,  but  at  the  new  place  men- 
tioned above  (lat.  23°  40'  S.,  long.  175°  10'  W.)  the  line  broke  when  4,000- 
fathoms  had  run  out. 

The  vocal  cords  in  action  have  been  photographed  by  Professor  Hal- 
lock  and  Mr.  Muckey,  who  have  thus  showt\  that  the  pitch  of  a  note  is. 
raised  by  rotating  the  arytenoid  cartilage  without  stretching  the  cords, 
at  all;  much  as  a  violinist  makes  high  notes  by  shortening  the  string  by  the 
pressure  of  his  finger. 

It  has  been  recently  found  that  most  antiseptic  ointments  are  of  very- 
slight  value,  the  peculiar  qualities  of  a  disinfecting  substance  being  nulli- 
fied by  the  action  of  the  oily  material  with  which  it  is  usually  incorporated. 
Lanolin  is  one  of  the  least  objectionable  of  these  substances. 

"It  is  reported,"  says  The  Electrical  /"tt/V';;',  "  that  about  300  railway 
carriages  are  now  lighted  by  clectricitv  in  Sweden,  and  in  Denmark  the: 
same  system  is  also  in  use  on  the  better  trains." 
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THE    FUTURE   OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

INTEREST  in  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Alexander  Balmain  Bruce 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Chicago  during  the  late  sum- 
mer quarter  has  been  widely  extended.  It  is  said  that  no  course 
of  lectures  in  recent  years  has  been  more  thoroughly  discussed. 
One  of  these  addresses,  on  "The  Future  of  Christianity,  "  ap- 
pears in  The  Biblical  World  (Chicago, 
November).  This  lecture  begins  with  the 
emphatic  assertion  that  Christianity  will 
have  a  future.  Professor  Bruce  then  re- 
views all  the  forces  and  principles  at  work 
against  religion,  outside  and  inside  of  the 
church.  Admitting  that  the  jjresent  condi- 
tion of  things  looks  like  impending  disso- 
lution, he  says  that  there  are  ample  facts 
and  phenomena  to  encourage  hope  and 
suggest  the  thought  that  if  we  have  arrived 
at  a  crisis  it  is  not  a  crisis  of  destruction, 
but  of  reconstruction,  a  crisis  in  which  old 
things  pass  away  to  make  room  for  better 
things  of  the  same  kind.  Of  such  hope- 
inspiring  symptoms  he  names  three  :  The 
sovereign  place  in  the  universe  assigned  to 
man  by  recent  science,  the  new  interest 
awakened  in  the  Bible  by  recent  criticism, 
and  the  intense  thirst  of  the  modern  Chris- 
tian mind  for  knowledge  of  the  historic 
Christ.     In  elaboration  of  this  last  point,  Professor  Bruce  says: 

"Foremost  in  importance  among  the  good  omens  is  the  intense 
desire  of  many  among  us  to  know  the  mind  of  the  historic  Jesus, 
and  to  give  to  it  the  authoritative  place  in  the  faith  and  life  of 
the  church.  Not  a  few  of  our  best  men,  I  fear,  have  been  tempted 
in  these  years  to  get  weary  of  ecclesiastical  Christianity.  But 
one  rarely  meets  with  a  man  who  is  weary  of  Christ.  The  appeal 
of  malcontents  is  rather  from  the  church  to  Christ,  from  modern 
presentations  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  religion  embodied 
in  the  authentic  sayings  of  the  Great  Master.  There  is  as  little 
weariness  of  Jesus  Christ  as  there  is  of  nature,  of  the  world  re- 
vealed to  us  by  the  eye  and  the  ear.  After  many  disenchant- 
nients,  multiplying  with  the  years  of  our  life,  these  two  objects, 
Jesus  and  nature,  retain  their  charm  unabated,  growing  rather  as 
old  age  steals  on.  What  is  true  of  the  individual  Christian  is 
not  less  true  of  Christendom  at  large.  It  is  going  on  to  two 
millenniums  since  Christ  was  born,  but  that  event  and  the  life 
itushered  in  are  not  losing  their  attraction  through  the  long  lapse 
of  time.  Rather  Christ  is  being  born  anew  among  tis  ;  through 
scientific  study,  devout  thought,  and  loving  endeavor  at  imagina- 
tive realization.  His  life  and  ministry  are  being  enacted  over 
again,  insomuch  that  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  Hero  of 
the  Gospel  story  is  better  known  to-day,  and  more  intelligently 
estimated  than  He  ever  has  been  since  the  Christian  era  began. " 

Remarking  that  one  of  the  inevitable  tasks  of  the  Christianity 
of  the  future  will  be  the  popularizing  of  the  Bible,  Professor 
Bruce  continues : 

"Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  lie  be- 
fore us.  The  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  sacred  books  of  our 
faith  is  a  movement  of  too  much  depth,  breadth,  and  strength  to 
be  stopped  by  prudential  considerations.  It  must  spread  more 
and  more  till  our  ministers  and  even  our  Sunday-school  teachers 
have  become  more  or  less  acquainted  with  its  methods  and  results. 
It  can  not  remain  a  mere  academic  movement ;  it  must  influence 
the  practical  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  pulpit,  school,  and  home. 
Religious  people  contemplate  this  prospect  with  mixed  feelings; 
some  with  dread,  many  with  sympathy  and  hope  qualified  by  a 
certain  solicitude  engendered  by  reflection  on  the  perils  of  a 
transition  time.  The  right  attitude  for  all  who  are  competent  to 
influence  the  situation  is  readiness  for  earnest  jiarticipation  in  the 
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work  imposed  by  the  situation,   with  unwavering  faith  in  the 
ultimate  issue. " 

•     Touching  the  use  which  will   be  made  by  the  church  of  the 
future  of  the  reedited  and  reinterpreted  Bible,  he  says : 

"The  Bible  will  be  regarded  more  as  sacred  literature,  less  as 
dogma  than  it  has  been  in  the  past;  as  a  book  for  religious  in- 
spiration rather  than  as  a  book  for  theological  instruction.  It 
will  be  understood  that  it  does  not  teach  many  things,  the  raw- 
material  of  an   elaborate  creed,   but  rather  a   few  things  very 

thoroughly.  It  will  also  be  understood  that 
all  things  taught  in  Scripture  are  not  of 
equal  importance;  that  it  is  not  necessary 
that  every  proposition  that  can  be  supported 
by  proof-texts  should  become  an  article  in  a 
creed.  A  distinction  will  be  taken  between 
doctrines  of  faith  and  dogmas  of  theology. 
The  consequence  will  be  a  shrinkage  in  the 
dimensions  of  creeds  and  confessions,  and 
therewith  the  removal  of  one  of  the  main 
hindrances  to  a  wide  full  communion  of 
saints.  For  there  have  been  two  great  di- 
viders of  Christendom.  One  is  an  undue 
value  put  upon  sacraments,  the  other  is 
equally  undue  value  put  upon  dogmas.  " 

Passing  on,  in  conclusion,  to  speak  of 
what  he  expects  to  be  the  most  character- 
istic feature  of  the  Christianity  of  the  fu- 
ture, namely,  "the  working  out  of  the  idea*!- 
of  Jesus  concerning  God  and  man,"  Profes 
sor  Bruce  says  : 

"This  must  come  sooner  or  later.  The 
teaching  of  Jesus  has  taken  such  a  hold  of 
the  Christian  mind  that  it  will  get  no  rest  till  it  has  given  effect 
thereto  both  in  theology  and  in  life.  Tho  we  be  near  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  Christian  century  this  thing  has  yet  to  be  done. 
And  done  it  shall  be.  The  rediscovery  of  Christ  imperatively 
imposes  the  task.  It  is  an  arduous  task,  not  to  be  accomplished 
in  a  year,  or  even  in  a  century,  and  before  the  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  many  changes,  theological,  ecclesiastical, 
and  social,  may  come  which  shall  cause  faint  hearts  to  quake — 
such  a  shaking  in  earth  and  heaven  as  shall  look  like  the  final 
judgment.  But  it  will  be  only  a  shaking  of  things  that  ought  to 
be  shaken  in  order  that  the  things  which  can  not  be  shaken  may 
remain." 


PERSECUTION    OF   NON-RESISTANTS    IN 

RUSSIA. 

^  I  '"HERE  is  a  Christian  sect  in  the  Caucasus  known  as  the 
■■-  "  Dookhobortzy, "  and  for  many  years  there  has  been  war 
between  this  sect  and  the  Russian  Government.  Just  at  present 
the  conflict  is  extremely  violent.  Thousands  are  being  expelled 
from  their  homes  and  lands  ;  hundreds  are  tortured  in  body  and 
in  mind,  and  general  ruin  is  threatened  unless  the  Dookhobortz)'^ 
submit.  They  refuse  to  pay  taxes  and  refuse  to  serve  in  the 
army.  Professing  to  follow  Christ  in  a  literal  and  absolute  man- 
ner, they  regard  all  force,  whether  legal  or  not,  as  sinful,  and 
decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Government.  They  are 
pea.sants  and  without  education,  but  their  practise  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  philosophy  of  Count  Tolstoi,  the  Christian  An- 
archist. He  contributes  an  interesting  article  on  the  situation  to 
The  Contemporary  Review,  referring  at  the  outset  to  a  detailed 
report  of  the  persecutions  communicated  to  the  London  Times  by 
a  friend  and  agent  of  his.  We  quote  from  Tolstoi's  article  as 
follows  : 

"The  Government  demands  compliance  with  its  requirements  ; 
the  Dookhobortzy  do  not  obey. 

"The  Government  can  not  afford  to  yield.  Not  only  because 
this  refusal  of  the  Dookhobortzy  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  Government  has,  from  the  official  standpoint,  no  legal  justifi- 
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cation,  and  is  contradictory  to  the  existing  time-consecrated 
order;  but  such  refusals  must  be  discountenanced  at  once,  for 
the  sole  reason  that,  if  allowed  to  ten.  to-morrow  there  will  be  a  , 
thousand,  ten  thousand  others  who  wish  to  escape  the  burden  of 
the  taxes  and  the  conscription.  And  if  this  is  allowed,  there  will 
spring  up  marauding  and  chaos  instead  of  order  and  security ; 
no  one's  property  or  life  will  be  safe.  Thus  the  authorities  rea- 
son ;  they  can  not  reason  otherwise ;  and  they  are  not  in  the  least 
at  fault  in  so  reasoning.  Even  without  any  such  selfish  consid- 
eration as  that  these  desertions  might  deprive  him  of  his  means 
of  subsistence,  now  collected  from  the  people  by  means  of  com- 
pulsion, every  official,  from  the  Czar  down  to  the  ooryadiuk  (vil- 
lage police-commissioner),  must  be  deeply  indignant  with  the 
refusal  of  some  uncivilized,  unlettered  people  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  Government,  which  are  obligatory  upon  all. 
'How  dare  these  mere  ciphers  of  people,'  thinks  the  official, 
'deny  that  which  is  recognized  by  everybody,  that  which  is  con- 
secrated by  the  law,  and  is  practised  everywhere?'  As  officials, 
they  can  not  be  shown  to  be  in  error  for  acting  as  they  do.  They 
use  force,  brute  force.  And  they  can  not  avoid  so  doing.  In 
point  of  fact,  how  can  you,  by  reasonable  and  humane  means, 
compel  men  who  profess  the  Christian  religion  to  join  another 
body  of  men  when  are  learning  how  to  kill,  and  practising  for 
"that  purpose?  The  deception  of  deceived  people  can  be  main- 
tained by  various  kinds  of  stupefactions— by  administration  of 
oaths,  by  theological,  philosophical,  and  judicial  sophistries.  But 
as  soon  as  the  deception  is  by  some  means  l)roken,  and  people 
like  the  Dookhobortzy,  calling  things  by  their  rigiit  names,  say, 
'We  are  Christians,  and  therefore  we  can  nc^t  kill,'  then  the  lie 
is  exposed  ;  and  to  persuade  such  men  by  artruments  of  reason  is 
impossible.  The  only  means  of  inducing  them  to  obey  are  blows, 
'executions,'  deprivation  of  shelter,  cold  and  hunger  in  their 
families.  Just  these  means  are  used.  So  long  as  the  officials  are 
not  conscious  of  their  wrong  position  they  can  do  nothing  else  ; 
and  therefore  are  not — guilty.  But  still  less  are  those  Christians 
at  fault  who  refuse  to  participate  in  murderous  exercises,  and  to 
join  a  body  of  men  who  are  trained  to  kill  any  whom  the  Govern- 
ment orders  to  be  killed.  The  nominal  Christian,  baptized  and 
brought  up  in  Greek  orthodoxy,  Catholicism,  Protestantism, 
might  continue  to  follow  violence  and  murder,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  discover  the  deception  put  upon  him.  But  as  soon  as  he  dis- 
covers that  every  man  is  responsible  to  God  for  his  acts,  and  that 
this  responsibility  can  not  be  shifted  to  some  one  else  or  excused 
by  the  oath,  and  that  he  must  not  kill,  or  prepare  himself  to 
kill,  then  participation  with  the  army  at  once  becomes  to  him  as 
impossible  morally  as  it  is  physically  impossible  for  him  to  lift  a 
ton  weight.  This  fact  of  the  Christian  religion  makes  its  relation 
to  government  a  terrible  tragedy." 

Tolstoi  thinks  that  the  Russian  Government  is  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea.  If  it  continues  to  use  force,  there  will  be 
widespread  sympathy  with  the  martyrs,  and  other  sects,  of  which 
there  are  scores  in  Russia,  will  doubtless  come  to  their  rescue  ;  if 
it  lets  the  Dookhobortzy  alone,  tens  of  thousands  of  others  will 
demand  similar  exemption  from  military  service  and  taxation. 
Of  course.  Tolstoi's  sympathies  are  with  the  persecuted,  and  he 
meets  as  follows  the  objection  that  the  course  of  the  non-resistant 
sects  would,  if  unchecked,  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  government: 

"' But  what  will  happen  if  government  is  brought  to  an  end?' 
I  hear  the  question  which  is  always  put  by  those  who  think  that 
if  we  lose  that  which  we  now  have,  then  there  will  remain  noth- 
ing, everything  will  be  lost. 

"There  is  always  the  one  answer  to  this  question.  There  will 
be  the  thing  which  ought  to  be.  that  which  is  well-pleasing  to 
God.  which  is  according  to  the  law  He  has  put  in  our  hearts  and 
revealed  to  our  minds.  If  government  should  be  al^olished  by 
us  in  the  way  of  revolution,  certainly  the  question  as  to  what  will 
be  after  government  is  done  away  with  would  require  an  answer 
from  the  abolitionists.  But  the  abolition  which  is  now  in  process 
is  taking  place,  not  because  some  one.  or  some  body  of  men,  have 
resolved  upon  it.  but  government  is  being  swejU  away  because  it 
is  not  according  to  the  will  of  (Jod  which  He  has  revealed  to  our 
minds  and  put  in  our  hearts.  A  man  who  refuses  to  kill  and  im- 
prison his  brother  man  does  not  purpose  to  destroy  government; 
he  merely  wishes  not  to  do  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  will  of 
God;  he  is  merely  avoiding  that  which  not  only  he,  but  every- 
body who  is  above  the  brute,  undoubtedly  considers  evil.     If 


through  this  government  be  destroyed,  it  only  shows  that  the 
demands  of  government  are  contrary  to  God's  will — that  is,  they 
are  evil ;  and  thus  government,  being  in  itself  an  evil,  comes  to 
be  destroyed. " 

In  the  London  Times  article  referred  to  above,  the  Dookhobortzy 
are  described  with  considerable  detail.     \Ve  quote  some  portions  : 

"Worshiping  God  in  spirit,  the  Dookhobortzy  as  a  body  declare 
that  the  external  church,  and  everything  performed  in  her  and 
pertaining  to  her,  has  no  significance  whatsoever  for  them  and  is 
quite  useless.  'Our  conscience.'  said  the  Dookhobortzy  from 
Tambof,  'does  not  need  to  go  to  the  church,  and  we  do  not  think 
the  church  holy,  being,  as  she  is,  perishable  and  not  eternal.' 
Since,  according  to  them.  God  dwells  in  every  soul  of  the  Dook- 
hobortzy. the  church  of  this  God  must  also  be  there.  '  My 
church.'  it  is  said  in  the  catechism  of  the  Dookhobortzy.  'is  built, 
not  on  mountains,  not  of  wooden  beams,  nor  with  walls  of^stone. 
but  my  church  is  built  in  the  soul.'  Wherever  two  or  three  are 
gathered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  tbere  is  the  church.  Having 
rejected  the  external  church,  the  Dookhobortzy  no  longer  need 
sacraments  and  ceremonies.  Images,  or,  as  the  Dookhobortzy 
call  them,  'symbols,'  they  do  not  acknowledge  to  be  holy,  and 
they  revere  n(ine  of  them.   .   .   . 

"The  Dookhobortzy  acknowledge  Scripture  to  be  from  God; 
but  they  do  not  make  this  the  basis  of  their  creed.  'From  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments, '  they  say,  'we  take  only  what  is  use- 
ful,' mostly  the  moral  teaching.  Everything  in  the  Bible  which 
does  not  agree  with  their  beliefs  they  reject,  or  try  to  explain  by 
some  out-of-the-way,  mystical  interpretation.  Their  religion  is 
not  derived  from  the  Bible,  but  from  tradition.  This  tradition 
from  their  forefathers  they  call 'the  living  book,'  as  it  lives  in 
their  memory  and  hearts  and  is  in  contrast  to  our  Bible,  which, 
according  to  them,  consists  of 'dead  letters. '   .    .    . 

"The  moral  ideas  of  the  Dookhobortzy  are  the  following  :  All 
men  are,  by  nature,  equal ;  external  distinctions,  whatsoever 
they  may  be.  are  worth  nothing.  This  idea  of  men's  equality  the 
Dookhobortzy  have  directed  further,  against  the  state  authority. 
The  'Sons  of  God'  do  their  duty  without  compulsion  ;  there  is  no 
need  of  authority  for  them.  There  must  not  be  on  earth  any 
authority,  either  clerical  or  secular,  because  all  men  are  in  them- 
selves equal  and  equally  liable  to  the  commission  of  sin.  The 
Dookhobortzy,  therefore,  altho  they  do  not  rebel  against  estab- 
lished authorities,  do  not  obey  them  blindly  ;  if  they  show  any 
deference  it  is  not  really  felt ;  among  themselves  they  hold  sub- 
ordination, and  much  more,  a  monarchical  government,  to  be 
contrary  to  their  ideas.  Sons  of  God  have  no  need  either  of  judi- 
cial tribunals.  '  What  use  has  the  tribunal  for  him  who  does  not 
wish  to  wrong  anybody  ?'  say  they.  Neither  do  they  admit  an 
oath,  and,  therefore,  they  refuse  to  swear  for  any  cause  ;  this  lat- 
ter case  happened  very  often  when  they  were  called  for  military 
service.  They  also  think  it  wrong  to  bear  weapons  and  to  fight 
against  an  enemy;  this  they  evidenced  practically;  for,  in  the 
Vologodsk  regiment,  during  the  first  Turkish  war,  when  near 
Perekop,  they  threw  away  their  arms." 


Poison  in  Ian  Maclaren. — The  editor  of  1  he  Soitt/rwestetfi 
PresbyteiiiDi  feels  constrained  to  warn  his  readers  against  "the 
subtle  poison"  of  humanitarianism  which  he  finds  lurking  in 
some  of  the  Drumtochty  stories  by  "Ian  Maclaren."  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  the  good  physician,  Dr.  Maclure,  it  appears 
that  with  all  his  kindness  of  heart  and  nobleness  of  character, 
he  was  not  "a  professor  of  religion  or  even  an  attendant  at 
church."  And  there  is  the  honest  and  faithful  postman  who 
finally  risks  and  loses  his  life  to  save  a  widow's  child.  Yet  Posty 
is  between  times  and  off  duty  a  sorry  drunkard — his  only  regret 
about  his  dead  brother,  like  himself  intemperate,  is  that  he  re- 
fused an  invitation  to  drink  with  him  <>n  the  night  he  died.  But 
"the  worst  example  of  all"  is  found  in  the  story  of  the  girl,  Lilly 
Grant,  whose  dying  hours  are  made  happy  and  content  by  the 
deception  practised  u])on  her  by  the  loving,  gentle,  and  sympa- 
thetic Jamie  Soutar.  The  great  grief  of  the  dying  girl  has  been 
the  apparent  neglect  of  her  mistress  whom  she  had  served  so 
well.  Jamie  disposes  of  this  source  of  unhappiness  in  the  only 
way  that  seems  open  to  him.  He  tells  Lilly  (Jrant  that  her  mis- 
tress had  actually  been  twice  a  day  at  the  hospital  to  inquire 
about  her.  He  also  produced  twenty  jiounds  in  gold,  his  own, 
which  he  had  drajvn  from  his  savings  in  the  iiome  bank,  and  rep- 
resents it  as  her  mistress's  gift.  "Here  we  have,"  says  l/ie 
Southivestern,  "the  very  doctrine  unblushingly  taught  by  Jesuit 
casuists,  that  one  may  steal  or  lie  'for  the  greater  glory  of  God. '" 
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A  CARDINAL'S   HAT    FOR    SATOLLI. 

'  I  "HE  announcement  that.  Mgr.  Satolli  is  to  be  made  a  Cardi 
-'■  nal  has  been  conveyed  through  Cardinal  RampoUa  of 
Rome  to  Cardinal  Gibbons.  The  formal  ceremony  will  not  take 
place  in  Rome,  but  the  cardinalatal  beretta  will  be  brought  from 
Rome  by  one  of  the  royal  guard  and  imposed  by  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons. Leading  Catholics  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
red  hat  is  conferred  upon  the  papal  delegate  because  of  his 
"thorough  comprehension  of  the  condition  of  the  church  in  the 
United  States  and  his  warm  sympathy  for  our  free  institutions 
and  the  principles  of  our  Government."  We  give  herewith  some 
comments  on  the  subject  from  the  religious  press.  Ihe  Pilot,  of 
Boston  (Roman  Catholic),  says: 

"  Our  first  Apostolic  Delegate  began  his  career  at  a  troublous 
time  in  American  Catholic  history.  For  more  than  a  year  previ- 
ous to  his  coming,  the  dissensions  on  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  had  been  marked,  and  sometimes  bitter.  They  were,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  are  inevitable  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  multitude  of  people  of  varied  ancestral  but  common 
religious  traditions  to  a  new  national  environment.  They  were, 
otherwhere,  as  in  the  differences  on  the  school-question,  such  as 
are  equally  inevitable  among  men  of  virtue  and  strong  character, 
all  seeking  the  same  end  but  by  different  and  sometimes  seem- 
ingly opposed  methods. 

"To  recognize  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  behind  movements 
which  he  nevertheless  felt  called  upon  to  modify,  to  effect  a 
change  without  proclaiming  a  conquest,  to  exert  influence  without 
interference,  to  indicate  the  best  common  procedure  in  a  given 
case,  from  the  initiative  now  of  the  more  radical,  now  of  the  more 
conservative  schools  of  thought  in  the  American  Church,  and  thus 
peacefully  to  unify  ecclesiastical  polity,  was  the  difficult  task 
before. the  Pope's  representative  in  America. 

"His  measure  of  success  has  demonstrated  that  tho  a  difficult 
it  was  not  an  impossible  task;  and  he  has  won,  meanwhile,  the 
loving  regard  and  confidence  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body." 

The  Irish  World  (Roman  Catholic)  gives  a  review  of  Satolli 's 
life  and  work  since  his  appointment  as  papal  delegate  and  con- 
cludes : 

"Some  warm  patriots  thought  that  Cardinal  Gibbons  had  been 
slighted,  and  that  if  any  such  extraordinary  powers  should  have 
been  conferred  the  Cardinal  ought  to  have  received  the  honor. 
All  this  opposition,  however,  disappeared  on  Mgr.  Satolli 's 
arrival,  and  none  did  more  to  make  everything  harmonious  than 
Cardinal  Gibbons  himself. 

"During  his  time  here  he  has  had  his  hands  full,  and  a  good 
prospect  presented  itself  at  one  time  of  this  state  of  things  con- 
tinuing. It  is  only  gradually  that  our  people  have  learned  to  ap- 
preciate his  position,  and  the  mass  of  material  complaint  that 
came  before  him  for  judgment  has  been  a  revelation  of  a  state  of 
things  for  which  those  not  conversant  with  the  undercurrent  of 
church  affairs  were  not  prepared.  The  condition  of  the  trial  cal- 
endar was  proof  sufficient  to  convince  one  of  the  urgency  of  just 
such  a  tribunal  as  the  Pope  in  his  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  establish, 
and  we  think  that  His  Eminence  has  cleared  it  with  due  satisfac- 
tion to  himself  and  all  others  concerned." 

The  Freeman' s  Journal  (Roman  Catholic)  says: 

"In  his  three  years'  career  in  the  United  States,  Mgr.  Satolli 
has  carved  his  name  deeply  on  the  pages  of  Catholic  history  in 
America.  His  mission  was  a  new  and  extraordinary  one.  He 
had  no  landmarks  to  go  by.  no  footsteps  to  follow,  no  precedents 
to  guide  him.  He  was  left  to  his  own  wisdom  and  diplomatic 
genius  to  inaugurate  a  new  departure  in  church  government. 
That  he  has  accomplished  his  great  work  well  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  august  superior  is  evidenced  by  his  elevation  to  the 
Cardinalate." 

The  Christian  Evangelist  (Disciples,  St.   Louis)  speaks  in  a 

different  tone.      It  says  : 

"Word  has  just  been  received  in  this  country  that  Mgr.  Satolli, 
the  papal  ablegate  to  America,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
'American  Pope, '  has  been  made  a  Cardinal,  and  will  shortly  re- 
turn to  Rome  to  represent  there  the  interests  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  America.     Satolli  is  not  an  American.     He  came  to  this  coun- 


try only  a  short  time  ago,  and  was  not  then  able  to  speak  our 
language.  After  a  short  residence  here  he  is  now  promoted  and 
recalled  to  Rome  to  serve  as  representative  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  papacy.  This,  as  we  view  it,  is  a  slap  at  every 
Romish  dignitary  in  America." 

Referring  to  the  statement  concerning  Mgr.  Satolli 's  intimate 
knowledge  of  our  institutions.  The  Advance  (Congregational) 
says  : 

"As  Mgr.  vSatolli  has  made  most  of  his  speeches  in  this  country 
through  an  interpreter  and  has  just  learned  the  language,  and  as 
he  was  born  and  brought  up  and  spent  all  his  life  but  the  last  two 
or  three  years  in  a  land  where  there  is  no  liberty  except  what  has 
been  wrenched  from  the  papacy,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
he  has  so  suddenly  come  into  possession  of  these  special  qualifi- 
cations. From  the  outside  it  would  seem  more  likely  that  his 
appointment  is  due  to  his  knowledge  of  the  mind  of  the  Pope  than 
to  his  superior  understanding  of  American  affairs." 


MISSIONARY    LIFE    IN   CHINA. 

'  I  ^HE  conditions  under  which  missionary  work  is  carried  on  in: 
-*-  China  are  peculiar,  and  are  possibly  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  never  visited  the  country  and  been 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  the  Chinese.  We  are  told  by 
a  writer  in  Macmillan's  (November)  that  the  population  is  di- 
vided into  two  sharply  defined  classes,  the  very  rich  and  the  very 
poor,  the  middle  class  being  an  insignificant  quantity,  and  that 
tho  the  poor,  with  all  their  ignorance  and  superstition,  are  the 
more  amenable  to  external  influences,  for  good  as  well  as  for 
bad,  they  betray,  in  common  with  their  rulers,  a  rooted  aversion, 
to  foreigners.     The  writer  says  : 

"The  days  of  Chinese  exclusiveness  have  departed,  never,  we^ 
believe,  to  return  ;  but  the  supreme  self-complacency  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  their  lofty  pretensions,  their  affectation  of  good- 
ness, wisdom,  and  more  or  less  beneficent  power,  are  still  one  of 
their  most  striking  characteristics,  and  while  naturally  more 
marked  in  the  words  and  actions  of  the  official  class,  may  still  be- 
detected  in  the  most  wretched  coolie  who  loads  a  ship's  bunkers 
with  coal.  The  latter's  inborn  animosity  toward  strangers  does, 
not  of  course  show  itself  much  outside  China,  where  the  conditions 
are  naturally  reversed.  It  rather  develops  into  an  unuttered 
contempt,  and  a  determination  to  get  the  better  of  the  foreigner 
in  every  conceivable  way,  even  if  it  be  only  in  the  washing  of 
linen.  In  China  itself  this  animosity  is  fanned  and  kept  alive  by 
the  expressed  contempt  and  the  active  opposition  of  the  governing 
classes" 

In  reference  to  the  "high  moral  code"  of  China,  we  quote : 

"Confucianism  has  no  doubt  wrought  much  good  in  its  time, 
but  it  has  outlived  its  moral  power;  its  body  is  there  still,  but 
such  soul  as  it  had  seems  to  have  departed  out  of  it.  Confucius 
threw  no  light  on  any  of  the  questions  which  have  a  world-wide 
and  eternal  interest ;  he  gave  no  real  impulse  to  religion  ;  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  progress.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  as  if 
Dr.  Legge's  prophecy  that  his  influence  would  wane  is  likely  soon 
to  be  fulfilled.  Putting  Christianity  aside  for  the  moment,  China 
would  assuredly  fare  better  if  she  followed  out  her  great  philos- 
opher's principles.  It  is  because  her  people  preach  so  glibly  of 
morality  and  virtue,  and  neglect  to  practise  them,  that  the  Em- 
pire is  the  morally  rotten  body  that  we  see  it  to  be." 

Ought  women  to  be  sent  to  China  as  missionaries,  and  are  the 
missionaries  sufficiently  careful  not  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the 
people  needlessly?  These  questions  are  asked,  and  are  answered 
as  follows  : 

"We  must  reiterate  our  conviction,  which  will  be  shared  by 
nearly  all  laymen  who  have  visited  China,  that  the  hostile  feel- 
ings they  [women]  indisputablv  excite  almost  completely  nullify 
the  good  they  would  be  capable  of  accomplishing  under  more 
favorable  conditions.  Their  enthusiasm  and  devotion,  their 
bravery  and  (as  a  general  thing)  their  tact,  their  tireless  and 
unceasing  labors  in  lonely  provinces  where  everything  but  their 
own  steadfast  belief  in  their  cause  tells  against  them,  make  their 
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relative  failure  all  the  more  pathetic.  Still,  badly  as  Chinese 
men  think  of  the  Western  woman  who  goes  about  among  them 
unrestrained,  the  Chinese  women  are  more  amenable  to  feminine 
influences,  when  once  their  natural  prejudice  has  been  removed, 
and  there  is  a  marvelously  wide  field  here  for  female  energy.  It 
is  possible  that  our  women  do  more  good  among  their  own  sex  in 
China  than  we  are  generally  disposed  to  admit ;  but  it  is  certain 
their  presence  is  an  abomination  to  the  people  at  large,  and  until 
China  has  properly  awakened,  sporadic  outbreaks  with  more  or 
less  serious  results  are  inevitable.  The  other  question,  as  to  the 
discretion  of  the  missionaries  of  both  sexes,  has  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  successive  ministers  to  Peking  and  of  consuls  at  the 
various  treaty  ports  any  time  during  the  past  thirty  years  or  more. 
After  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  China  belongs  to  the  Chi- 
nese, and  that  we,  when  we  penetrate  beyond  the  treaty  ports, 
are  only  received  on  sufferance.  The  authorities  do  not  want  us 
there,  and  they  would  turn  ua  out  if  they  could  and  if  they  dared. 
Given  a  rooted  antipathy  to  foreigners  and  a  missionary  whose 
zeal  outruns  his  discretion,  and  a  disturbance  is  the  most  natural 
result  in  the  world.  It  speaks  well  for  the  qualities  of  the  men 
we  send  out  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  China  that  collisions  with  the 
officials  and  the  people  have,  in  circumstances  tending  very 
readily  to  enmity,  been  so  relatively  few  and  the  converts  so 
relatively  numerous. " 


LATE    UTTERANCES   ON    CHURCH     UNITY. 

IN  spite  of  some  depressing  occurrences  of  recent  date,  such  as 
the  rejection  of  the  Chicago-Lambeth  platform  by  the  Epis- 
copal Convention,  the  subject  of  church  unity  remains  at  the 
front  as  a  topic  of  religious  discussion,  both  in  England  and  in 
this  country.  The  subject  was  given  a  prominent  place  in  the 
program  of  the  recent  Church  Congress  at  Norwich,  England, 
with  the  result,  according  to  report,  of  stirring  up  a  breezy  debate 
showing  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members  on  the 
question  of  union.  One  of  the  points  discussed  was  reunion  with 
the  Church  of  Rome  according  to  the  terms  proposed  in  the  recent 
letter  of  Pope  Leo.  The  Bishop  of  Coventry  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  contended  that  transsubstantiation,  compulsory  confes- 
sion, and  penance.  Mariolatry,  image  worship,  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  were  in  the  catalog  of  seriotis  differences.  Lord 
Halifax  made  a  diplomatic  address,  but  upon  the  whole  advoca- 
ting reunion  with  Rome.  Dean  Lefroy  followed  Lord  Halifax  and 
warmly  rebuked  him  for  his  alleged  leanings  toward  Romanism. 
Referring  to  this  discussion.  The  Christian  Commotiivealth,  of 
London,  says : 

"  Everybody  was  evidently  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  the  anaconda 
with  respect  to  the  rabbit.  Reunion  was  always  possible  if  the 
Established  Church  could  be  allowed  to  swallow  up  all  the  other 
churches.  Or,  to  change  the  figure  a  little,  the  lion  was  quite 
ready  to  unite  with  the  lamb,  provided  the  lamb  would  consent 
to  be  eaten.  This  is  practically  what  all  these  conferences  on 
reunion  amount  to.  Every  one  wishes  to  be  the  anaconda  or  lion 
in  the  case,  and  none  will  consent  to  be  either  the  rabbit  or  the 
lamb.  In  all  that  was  said  at  the  Church  Congress  there  was  not 
the  slightest  intimation  on  the  part  of  anyone  that  any  concession 
would  or  could  be  made  by  churchmen.  While  this  is  the  spirit 
we  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds  that  reunion  is  yet  a  long  way 
off." 

In  this  country  the  discussion  of  church  unity  has  recently  cen- 
tered around  the  proposals  framed  by  the  Congregational  Council 
at  Syracuse,  and  the  National  Unitarian  Conference  at  Washing- 
ton. As  a  matter  of  course  Tlw  Congregationalist  is  committed 
to  the  Syracuse  Quadrilateral.     It  sums  up  its  merits  thus  : 

"The  chief  value  of  the  basis  of  unity  proposed  by  Congrega- 
tionalists,  above  those  offered  by  other  denominations,  is  that  it 
offers  common  ground  on  which  the  great  majority  of  Christians 
can  stand,  without  trespassing  on  the  liberties  of  any.  Union  on 
such  a  basis  will  not  obliterate  important  denominational  lines, 
but  will  prevent  them  from  being  used  as  barriers  and  will  keep 
divisions  of  Christ's  army  from  striving  against  one  another.  It 
may   bring    together   bodies   already   closely   affiliated,    prevent 


wasteful  competition  on  home  and  foreign  fields,  promote  ac- 
quaintance and  fellowship,  and  lead  toward  a  unity  which,  with- 
out the  danger  of  tyranny  by  any  central  authority,  will  witness 
to  the  world  more  fully  than  now  that  Christians  love  one  another. " 

For  the  same  reason  The  Christian  Register  (Unitarian)  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  plan  submitted  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence at  Washington  is  the  best  of  all.     It  says : 

"They  (the  Unitarians)  offer  as  a  basis  not  a  form  of  doctrine, 
a  liturgy,  a  method  of  government,  a  traditional  form  of  priestly 
succession,  but  the  essence  of  Christianity  itself,  as  summed  up 
in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  that  practical  religion  is  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man.  This  is  a  basis  of  union  which  is  older 
than  that  offered  by  Episcopacy  or  by  any  other  denomination. 
It  lies  at  the  foundation  not  only  of  Christianity,  but  of  Hebra- 
ism and  all  true  religion.  In  accepting  it,  the  Episcopalian  is  not 
obliged  to  give  up  his  prayer-book  or  his  doctrine  of  the  apostolic 
succession,  the  Methodist  is  not  obliged  to  give  up  his  bishops, 
nor  the  Presbyterian  his  elders,  nor  the  Roman  Catholic  his  cere- 
monies, nor  the  Baptist  his  love  for  immersion.  All  this  matter 
of  form  and  government  is  secondary.  This  is  the  real  faith  de- 
livered to  the  saints,  and  on  this  basis  Christians  of  all  denomi- 
nations may  find  a  field  for  cooperation." 

The  Episcopal  papers  generally  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  Con- 
gregational proposal,  claiming  that  it  is  creedless  and  requires 
too  few  conditions.  On  the  other  hand  the  evangelical  press,  as 
a  rule,  commends  the  Syracuse  platform  as  the  best  that  has  yet 
been  offered.  This  feeling  is  expressed  by  The  Methodist  Prot- 
est atit  as  follows : 

"To  our  view  the  Congregational  platform  is  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive to  cover  every  principle  and  doctrine  that  belongs  to 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  what  is  not  found  in  that  no  man  is 
under  obligation  to  accept.  We  hail  this  as  a  step  toward  that 
grand  day  when  divisions  and  unholy  competitions  will  cease, 
and  when  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and 
walk  in  His  commandments  will  be  one  family." 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

A  GRE.^T  manufacturing  company  in  Massachusetts  recently  paid  their 
workmen,  on  Saturday  evening,  seven  hundred  ten-dollar  bills,  each  bill 
being  marked.  By  the  following  Tuesday,  four  hundred  and  ten  of  these 
marked  bills  were  deposited  in  the  bank  by  the  saloon-keepers  of  the  town. 
Four  thousand  and  one  hundred  dollara  had  passed  from  the  hands  of 
workmen  on  Saturday  night  and  Sunday,  and  left  them  nothing  to  show  for 
this  great  sum  of  money  but  headaches  and  poverty  in  their  homes.  Well 
might  these  men  cry  out  to  the  State:  "  Save  us  from  ourselves  !  "  and  their 
hapless  wives  and  children:    "  Save  us  from  our  husbandsandfatherson  the 

Lord's  Day  at  least."— T^a//;^/;  AfcSweetiey,  in  Catholic  World. 
t 

The  investigations  of  Mr.  Robert  E.  Lewis,  College  Secretary  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  As.sociations,  to  determine  whether  the  Christian 
ministry  deserves  to  rank  as  the  "distinctly  learned  profession,"  show  that 
in  eleven  representative  theological  seminaries  the  proportion  of  college 
graduates  to  the  whole  number  of  students  is  66,8  per  cent.;  and  in  nine 
leading  law  schools  the  proportion  is  34.6  per  cent.,  while  in  nine  of  the 
principal  medical  schools  the  proportion  is  23.9  per  cent. 

A  NEW  International  Sunday-school  Lesson  Committee  is  to  be  chosen  by 
the  International  Sunday-school  Association  at  its  triennial  meeting  in 
Boston  which  will  beheld  June  23-26,  1896.  The  lessons  for  1896  will  be  for 
the  first  six  months  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
in  Old  Testament  history  from  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon.  The 
theme  for  the  entire  year  of  1897  will  be  the  history  of  the  Early  Christian 
Church  as  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  secretaries  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  missionary  societies  send  out 
the  following  statement:  "A  million  for  missions  was  once  prophecy;  it  is 
now  history.  One  million  two  hundred  thousand  for  missions  was  once 
prophecy;  it  is  now  history.  One  million  and  a  quarter  for  missions  is  a 
prophecy  that  bids  fair  of  being  fulfilled  in  1895." 

The  Hungarian  Rabbis,  without  the  fear  of  the  Western  Pope  before  their 
eyes,  declared,  with  one  dissentient  only  (and  he  should  emigrate  to  Amer- 
ica), that  they  could  not  bless  mixed  unions,  either  by  marriage  ceremony 
or  other  religious  form.—  7'/ie  Hebrew  Standiiid. 

The  Baptists  in  Saxony  protest  against  tlie  legality  of  an  order  issued  by 
the  (loverniin-nt  threatening  tliem  with  a  fine  without  appeal  for  "baptizing 
or  doing  anything  which  might  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Lutheran  Church." 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  England,  is  not  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  the  im- 
poverished condition  of  his  diocese  he  thinks  ho  can  speiul  the  $j;so  better  in 
helping  poor  clergy  than  in  paying  fees  for  an  ornamental  title. 

The  American  Hebmv  has  been  selected  by  the  Department  of  Jewish 
Studies  of  the  Chautauqua  Literarv  and  Scientific  Circle  as  the  means  for 
coming  in  touch  with  the  general  Jewish  public. 
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FROM    FOREIGN    LANDS. 


IS   RUSSIA   TO    RULE    THE    WORLD? 

"  "T^HE  twentieth  century  belongs  to  us,"  says  exultingly  the 
A  St.  Petersburg  Novoye  Vreinya.  For  a  long  time  the 
Czar  of  Russia  has  been  regarded  as  master  of  the  Old  World, 
but  never  more  so  than  now.  He  can  preserve  peace  or  bring  on 
war  at  pleasure.  Emperor  William's  conservative  Germans  will 
not  fight  unless  they  are  attacked,  France  can  not  go  to  war  with- 
out an  ally,  England  fears  that  she  will  find  no  one  to  help  her. 
Italy  and  Austria  have  no  money.  The  Czar  alone  need  consult 
no  one  but  himself  in  the  matter.  Alarmists  believe  that,  if  the 
Czar  puts  his  legions  into  motion,  all  Europe  will  become  his 
prey.  An  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  published 
in  Vienna,  which  is  just  now  creating  much  interest.  The 
writer,  Joseph  Popowski,  a  member  of  the  Austrian  Legislature, 
has  endeavored  to  picture  the  danger  from  a  statistical  point  of 
view.  Althoa  Pole,  he  has  curbed  his  national  animosity  against 
Russia,  and  treats  the  subject  mainly  from  a  European  point  of 
-view.  The  chief  danger  lies,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  enormous 
■extent  and  compactness  of  Russia.  Popowski  writes,  in  the 
Tnain,  as  follows: 

"The  Czar  rules  over  a  territory  more  than  9,000,000  square 
miles  in  extent.  That  is  twice  as  much  as  China,  2%  times  as 
much  as  the  United  States,  5  times  as  large  as  all  Europe,  41 
times  as  large  as  Germany,  and  50  times  as  large  as  France. 
Russia's  population  is  more  numerous  than  that  of  any  two 
European  powers  outside  their  colonies,  and  Russia's  population 
increases  much  faster.  At  the  end  of  the  century  it  will  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Russia  follows  the  ex- 
pansive force  within  her,  and  aims  at  the  rule  of  the  world.  The 
Czar  regards  himself  as  the  King  of  Kings,  and  the  same  view  is 
held  by  his  people.  To  this  very  day  one  may  hear  Russians 
make  the  naive  assertion  that  the  Crimean  war  was  nothing  but 
a  rebellion  of  the  French,  English,  and  Turks  against  the  power 
of  the  Czar.  The  9-ussians  want  Constantinople  because  they 
regard  themselves  as  the  heirs  of  Eastern  Rome.  In  Asia  they 
mean  to  obtain  the  empire  of  Genghis  and  Tamerlane. 

"Can  Europe  defend  herself  against  Russia?  Napoleon  I.  was 
•of  opinion  that  a  warlike,  enterprising  Czar  could  soon  reach 
Calais  with  his  army,  and  become  the  supreme  ruler  of  Europe's 
destinies.  But  Russia  is  not  given  to  sudden  impulses;  she  ad- 
vances slowly.  The  Triple  Alliance  was  created  because  the 
powers  of  Europe  see  the  danger,  but  coalitions  like  this  nearly 
always  lose  the  right  moment  to  act,  and  Russia  knows  well  how 
to  make  use  of  the  jealousies  of  the  European  powers.  If  the 
French  politicians  could  judge  calmly,  they  would  see  that  thej' 
risk  their  colonies  in  their  hope  to  regain  Alsace-Lorraine,  and 
they  would  become  suspicious  of  Russia.  A  French  statesman 
very  justly  says:  'Russia  is  Germany's  enemy  to-day;  to- 
morrow, when  we  have  overcome  Germany,  Russia  will  be  our 
«nemy. '  But  common  sense  alone  does  not  rule  the  world  ;  pas- 
sion, too,  has  its  influence.  Miiny  years  must  pass  before  the 
French  give  up  their  idea  of  revenge.  The  only  defense  against 
Russia  is  strict  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
assisted  by  England." 

Popowski  closes  his  booklet  with  the  following  warning  sen- 
tences ; 

"Under  these  circumstances  Europe  may  experience  surprises 
greater  than  the  most  pessimistic  now  expect.  Russia  can  count 
■upon  France's  assistance,  and  may  suddenly  find  allies  among  the 
Slavonian  nations.  And  Russia  has  the  advantage  of  autocratic 
leadership.  The  powers  which  form  the  Triple  Alliance  can  not 
act  without  a  council.  Russia,  therefore,  has  the  initiative,  and 
can  choose  her  own  time  for  the  attack.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  diplomats  of  Europe  will  be  equal  to  the  emergency. 
Thus  much  is  certain  :  The  balance  of  power  is  turning  more  in 
favor  of  Russia,  hence  all  who  value  the  civilization  of  Western 
Europe  can  not  fail  to  regard  the  future  with  apprehension." 

Some  time  since,  however,  a  writer  in  the  Militdr  Wochen- 
blatt,  Berlin,  declared  that  Russia's  strength  is  overrated.     He 


believes  that  she  can  afford  as  little  to  risk  temporary  defeat  as 
any  other  power.  The  flower  of  her  army  is  gathered  on  the 
German  frontier.  If  she  is  beaten  there,  she  is  less  able  to  re- 
cover than  Germany,  which  can  manage  to  raise  a  second  army 
nearly  as  good  as  her  first.  —  Translated  and  Condensed  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


CHANGE    IN    THE    FRENCH    MINISTRY. 

THE  French  Republic  uses  up  a  Ministry  in  nine  months  on 
the  average.  Hence  the  Ribot  Cabinet  has  not  lasted  less 
than  the  majority  of  its  predecessors.  The  immediate  cause  of 
its  fall  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Panama  scandals  of  last  year. 
In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  it  became  apparent  that  corruj)- 
tion  had  something  to  do  with  the  renewal  of  the  concession  of 
the  Southern  Railroad  Company.  The  Senators  Martin  and 
Magnier  were  prosecuted.  Soon,  however,  it  became  known  that 
Baron  Reinach,  of  corruptionist  fame,  had  divided  $200,000 
among  32  Deputies.  The  House  demanded  an  investigation  ; 
the  Minister  of  Justice  declared  that  this  was  a  case  for  the  courts 
rather  than  the  legislature  ;  his  fellow  ministers  supported  him, 
and  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  was  the  result,  followed  by  the 
resignation  of  the  entire  Cabinet.  The  Journal  des  DSbats, 
Paris,  nevertheless,  denies  that  the  Chamber  was  actuated  by 
any  love  for  better  morals  in  politics.     This  paper  says  : 

"The  Socialists  declare  that  the  fall  of  the  Ministry  must  be 
taken  as  revenge  for  the  refusal  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  Car- 
maux  strikers.  This  proves  that  there  is  no  question  of  public 
morality.  The  vote  which  caused  the  Ministry  to  fall  was  a 
purely  political  one.  Apparently  justice  demanded  that  the  Min- 
istry should  fall  because  it  failed  to  proceed  against  corruption. 
In  reality  it  was  made  a  victim  to  the  trickerj'  of  the  Socialists. 
The  new  Cabinet  should  take  care  that  the  Chamber  does  not  get 
its  wish. " 

But  to  all  appearance  the  new  Ministry  will  make  an  attempt 
to  overthrow  corruption.  In  the  opinion  of  many  people  the 
Bourgeois  Cabinet  inaugurates  a  new  era.  The  Germans  hail  it 
as  a  Cabinet  of  peace.     The  Tageblatt,  Leipsic,  says  : 

"France  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  capitalistic  bureaucrats. 
Rothschild  and  his  companions  are  her  real  rulers.  Hence  the 
terrible  losses  which  this  rich  country  has  suffered.  The  decline 
of  national  wealth,  the  increase  of  the  debt,  the  almost  unbeara- 
ble taxation,  and  the  increasing  poverty  of  the  people  are  all  due 
to  corruption.  The  capitalistic  mandarins  fostered  Chauvinism 
in  order  to  plunder  the  country  at  leisure.  And  now  comes  a 
Ministry  which  dares  to  oppose  all  this.  According  to  Bour- 
geois's program  no  member  of  the  legislature  would  be  allowed 
to  connect  himself  with  business  enterprises.  The  expenses  of 
the  army  are  to  be  cut  down,  and  a  special  colonial  corps,  formed 
of  the  natives  of  the  colonies,  is  to  take  the  place  of  native-born 
Frenchmen  in  all  colonial  wars.  The  new  Ministry  also  intends 
to  increase  the  income-tax  and  death-duties,  to  relieve  the  poorer 
classes  from  the  burden  of  unjust  taxation.  How  long  M.  Bour- 
geois will  be  permitted  to  carry  out  his  plans,  is  difficult  to  say. 
But  he  has  set  the  ball  of  reform  going." 

Whether  or  not  the  new  Cabinet  is  destined  to  remain  in  office 
long  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  majority  is  certainly  not 
very  willing  to  support  it  just  now,  but  may  refrain  from  inter- 
ference during  the  present  unsettled  state  of  international  poli- 
tics. There  are  some  very  noteworthy  men  in  the  new  Cabinet. 
Bourgeois,  the  Premier,  has  held  many  important  positions  under 
the  French  Government,  and  passes  for  a  man  who  can  not  be 
bought.  Berthelot,  the  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  a 
professor  of  chemistry  known  for  his  scientific  researches  and  a 
member  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  and  Academie  de  Medecine. 
He  is  very  ambitious.  Renan,  who  knew  him  well,  proposed  as 
his  epitaph  :  "Here  lies  Berthelot  in  the  only  place  he  never  tried 
to  get."  Cavaignac,  the  Minister  of  War,  is  one  of  the  few  men 
in  France  who  consider  that  the  country  carries  too  heavy  an 
armament.  —  Translated  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE    FUTURE    OF     MADAGASCAR. 

THE  text  of  the  treaty  between  Madagascar  and  France  has 
been  published.  In  name  the  Queen  remains  the  head  of 
the  Hovas;  in  reality  she  has  not  the  slightest  authority.  The 
Temps,  Paris,  thinks  the  treaty  is  very  creditable  to  the  sagacity 
of  its  framers.  According  to  the  latest  reports,  the  Hovas  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  French  rule,  and  unlikely  to  rise  again-in 
rebellion.  France  will  represent  Madagascar  in  all  foreign  rela- 
tions. The  army  of  the  Hovas  is  to  be  disbanded  and  reorganized 
under  French  officers.  The  Queen  promises  to  be  guided  by  the 
French  Resident  in  all  her  actions.  The  article  which  most  con- 
cerns the  outside  world  is  the  one  in  which  France  declares  that 
her  Government  "does  not  assume  any  responsibility  on  account 
of  engagements,  debts,  or  concessions  which  the  Government  of 
Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  may  have  agreed  to  be- 
fore the  signing  of  the  present  treaty."  This  may  involve  the 
French  Government  in  complications  with  countries  whose  cit- 
izens have  acquired  rights  in  Madagascar.  The  United  States  is 
among  those  countries. 

The  French  make  no  secret  of  their  pleasure  at  having  pre- 
vented England  from  executing  any  designs  she  may  have  had 
upon  Madagascar.  Deputy  Mahy,  in  a  long  letter  to  the /v^art?, 
says: 

"We  do  not  fear  British  competition  in  Madagascar.  We  need 
that  country  as  an  outlet  for  our  own  overproduction.  Neither 
do  we  care  to  have  Mr.  Rhodes's  pioneers  there,  who  are  ready 
and  waiting  to  colonize  the  territories  we  have  pacified.  We 
want  neither  English  nor  German  nor  Italian  colonists  in  the 
island.  If  necessary,  we  can  colonize  the  island  with  such  of  our 
people  who  are  dangerous  but  yet  reformable. " 

The  Chronicle,  Newcastle,  thinks  that  "if  the  natives  of  all 
countries  but  France  are  to  be  excluded  from  Madagascar,  the 
welfare  of  the  island  will  sorely  need  praying  for." — Translated 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


strongly  from  foreign  competition,  and  two  thirds  of  the  bankers 
and  commission  agents  are  foreigners. —  Translated  and  Con- 
de7ised Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


FOREIGN 


POPULATIONS    OF    EUROPEAN 
CAPITALS. 


MBERTHELOT,  the  official  statistician  of  Paris,  recently 
•  published  some  data  regarding  the  population  of  large 
cities  in  Europe.  He  deals  chiefly  with  the  proportion  of  for- 
eigners to  be  found  in  European  capitals.  M.  Berthelot  points 
out  that  the  popular  idea  that  the  Germans  are  more  numerous 
in  Paris  than  other  foreigners  is  based  upon  error.  They  are  in 
fact  decreasing.  From  36,000  in  i8Sf),  their  number  fell  to  26,000 
in  1894.  But  Paris  has  a  larger  number  of  foreigners  within  her 
walls  than  any  other  European  city — 181,000  exclusive  of  nation- 
alized Frenchmen. 

In  Paris  only  36  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  were  born  in  the 
city;  in  Berlin,  41  percent.  ;  in  Vienna,  45;  in  London,  65.  St. 
Petersburg  alone  draws  a  larger  proportion  of  its  inhabitants 
from  the  country  ;  only  32  per  cent,  of  the  citizens  of  the  Russian 
capital  were  born  within  its  radius.  Another  fact  which  gives 
cause  for  reflection  is  the  large  number  of  foreigners  in  Paris. 
Paris  has  181,000  foreigners  within  her  walls,  or  75  out  of  every 
1,000  inhabitants.  London  has  only  95,000  (22  per  thousand), 
St.  Petersburg  23,000  (24  per  thousand),  Vienna  35,000  (22  per 
thousand) .  Germany  attracts,  next  to  France,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  foreigners,  but  their  proportion  in  the  capital  is  small. 
Berlin  counts  only  18,000  aliens  among  her  inhabitants  (11  per 
thousand).  Eight  hundred  of  the  foreigners  in  Paris  live  on  the 
interest  of  their  money;  20,000  are  employers;  33,000  are  em- 
ployees, including  servants,  and  57,000  are  laborers.  The  rest  is 
made  up  of  women  and  children.  This  does  not  include  the  nat- 
uralized Frenchmen,  who  number  nearly  5,000.  The  Belgians 
furnish  the  largest  number  of  foreigners  in  Paris;  they  number 
45,(xx);  next  come  the  Germans  and  Swiss  with  26,000  each,  the 
Italians  with  21,000,  the  English  with  13,000.  and  the  Russians 
with  9.000.     Doctors,  dentists,  musicians,  and  artists  suffer  very 


TEMPORAL  AND   SPIRITUAL   POWER    IN 

ITALY. 

VERY  shortly  after  the  September  festivities  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  capitulation  of  Rome,  the  Italian  Government 
received  a  strong  reminder  of  the  fact  that  Papacy  is  not  yet 
dead.  King  Charles  of  Portugal,  nephew  of  King  Humbert  of 
Italy,  intended  to  pay  his  royal  uncle  a  visit.  In  view  of  the 
Pope's  renewed  opposition  to  the  Italian  occupation  of  Rome, 
King  Charles  wished  to  meet  his  uncle  in  another  city.  But  the 
Italian  Government  will  not  aHow  this.  "At  Rome  ornowhere,"" 
says  the  official  Popolo  Romano,  and  Crispi  had  addressed  a  sar- 
castic note  to  the  Portuguese  Ambassador,  in  which  he  expresses 
a  hope  that  King  Charles  will  soon  regain  his  independence  of 
action.  The  Itidependance  Beige,  Brussels,  knowing  well  from 
experience  nearer  home  what  a  struggle  with  Rome  means,  says : 

"It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  abandonment  of  the  visit 
which  the  King  of  Portugal  intended  to  pay  to  the  King  of  Italy 
is  a  serious  check  to  Italian  politics.  King  Charles  is  a  devout 
Catholic,  and  Leo  XIII.  's  letter  to  Cardinal  Rampollahas  proved 
to  the  King  that  he  can  not  visit  his  uncle  without  infringing  his 
duty  to  the  church.  The  Italian  Government  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  firmness  in  declaring  that  King  Charles  must  meet  his 
royal  uncle  at  Rome.  But  Crispi  has  not  rendered  the  monarchy 
a  service  by  his  attitude  during  the  September  festivities.  The 
Pope  deeply  resents  the  anti-religious  character  of  these  festivi- 
ties. It  is  quite  possible  that  Italy  has  entered  upon  a  new  period 
of  religious  strife.  The  Pope,  during  late  years,  condemned  the 
Catholics  to  inaction  by  ordering  them  to  .-ibstain  from  voting. 
If  he  now  enters  into  politics,  the  Government  will  be  much  em- 
barrassed. The  Pope  is,  as  much  as  the  King,  master  of  Italy's 
destinies.  If  he  gives  the  word,  a  hundred  Catholic  members 
will  be  elected  in  the  Opposition,  and  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  rendered  very  precarious." 

The  Frattkfiirter  Zeitiaig,  Frankfurt,  says : 

"Italy  did  quite  right  in  assuming  a  firm  attitude  in  the  face  of 
such  an  insult.  Crispi  has  informed  the  Lisbon  Cabinet  that 
Italy  needs  no  representative  of  a  state  which  is  under  Papal 
supervision.  The  Portuguese  Government  feared  to  break  with 
the  Pope.  Now  it  has  broken  with  Italy,  and  the  sequel  will 
show  which  is  the  lesser  evil.  There  are  plenty  of  Liberals  and 
Republicans  in  Portugal  who  will  have  a  say  in  the  matter. " 

The  7'arde,  Lisbon,  endeavors  to  excuse  the  action  of  King 
Charles.  "The  matter  is  entirely  a  family  affair,"  says  that 
paper,  "and  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics."  The  Italian  Gov- 
ernment evidently  regards  the  incident  as  the  signal  ior  a.  Kiiltur- 
kauipj .     The  Tribtma,  Rome,  says : 

"The  struggle  can  not  be  deferred  any  longer.  The  Vatican 
has  sought  it.  Without  touching  the  Guarantee  Laws.*  the  Gov- 
ernment can  stop  the  political  clergy  from  influencing  the  people. 
France  has  done,  and  Austria  is  doing  it,  yet  neither  of  these 
countries  is  an  enemy  of  the  church.  The  first  question  to  be 
settled  will  be  the  question  of  divorce  laws.  The  moderation  of 
the  state  has  made  the  church  overbearing." 

The  Agenzia  Italiana  says  that  the  Government  intends  to 
propose  a  law  by  which  the  position  of  the  country  clergy  will  be 
strengthened  against  episcopal  authority.  A  revision  of  the 
guarantee  law  is  also  planned. —  Translated  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


The  strict  manner  in  which  the  laws  regardingr  personal  insult  are 
handled  in  llerniany  is  illustrated  not  only  by  the  numerous  arrests  of 
editors  g-nilty  of  disrespect  to  princes,  and  the  cases  where  men  of  high 
standing  are  fined  and  imprisoned  for  insuItinR  laborers,  but  also  by  the 
supervision  exercised  over  men  of  the  legal  profession.  Thus  the  state 
attorney  of  Hochuin,  in  Westphalia,  was  fined  50  marks  for  making  insult- 
ing remarks  to  a  witness.     He  has  also  to  bear  the  costs  of  the  case. 


*  See  The  Literary  Digest,  vol.  xi ,  p.  711. 
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WHY    BISMARCK    FELL. 

PRINCE  LOBANOFF.  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs who  has  lately  visited  France  and  Germany,  in  an  in- 
terview with  the  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  touched 
upon  the  subject  of  Prince  Bismarck's  retirement.  He  attributes 
Prince  Bismarck's  fall  to  the  high  temper  of  the  Emperor,  who 
"wants  to  fly  with  his  own  wings."  The  Berlin  Lokal  ^Inzetgc}-, 
however,  has  an  important  article  on  the  subject  from  a  man  in- 
timately acquainted  with  v.  Botticher,  the  Prussian  Secretary  of 
State.  V.  Bottiche^  has  been  accused  of  fostering  dissension  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  Chancellor.  He  denies  this  most 
emphatically,  acknowledging  that  Bismarck  had  done  much  for 
him.  He  declares  that  he  has  more  than  once  asked  Bismarck  to 
give  a  more  willing  ear  to  the  Emperor's  schemes  of  social- 
economic  reforms,  but  Bismarck  believed  that  enough  had  been 
done  in  this  direction. 

"At  first  the  Chancellor  and  the  Emperor  were  on  the  best 
terms,"  relates  v.  Botticher.  "The  Emperor  looked  up  to  Bis- 
marck. He  has  a  quick  understanding  and  willingly  listens  to 
argument,  if  it  is  put  before  him  in  a  lucid  manner — and  he  has 
a  right  to  expect  that.  A  few  words  are  enough  for  him.  Bis- 
marck made  a  great  mistake.  He  spoke  in  too  authoritative  a 
■manner.  That  was  entirely  unnecessary,  for  the  Emperor  re- 
•garded  him  as  an  authority  anyhow.  Hence  a  breach  was  un- 
avoidable. The  Emperor  could  not  help  remembering  that, 
after  all,  he  had  been  placed  by  fate  in  the  higher  position. 
But  the  immediate  cause  of  the  breach  was  the  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  workingmen.  The  Emperor  insisted  that  better 
legislation  for  protection  against  accidents  was  necessary,  but 
Bismarck  opposed  him.  He  thought  that  enough  had  been  done 
for  the  industrial  laborers.  When  Bismarck  informed  me  that 
he  intended  to  oppose  the  Emperor  in  Cabinet  Council,  I  stood 
aghast.  He  asked  me  to  support  him  ;  but,  altho  I  owe  much 
to  him,  I  would  not  consent  to  act  in  opposition  to  my  official 
■duty." 

The  Secretary  of  State  regards  the  accusation  that  he  aimed  at 
supplanting  Bismarck  as  very  unjust.     He  said  : 

"The  Emperor  is  not  influenced  by  any  one  in  his  choice  of 
officials.  Prince  Hohenlohe  had  been  picked  out  by  him  as  a 
future  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  long  before  his  appointment.  Be 
«ure  that  the  Emperor  has  a  substitute  in  view  for  every  one  of 
us.  He  thinks  of  the  future,  and  tho  the  public  may  be  sur- 
prised, there  are  few  surprises  for  him." — Tratislated  Jor,  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE   KOREAN    IMBROGLIO. 

IF  Russia  and  Japan  are  ready  to  fight  out  their  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  the  Far  East,  they  will  not  be  at  loss  for  an 
immediate  pretext.  Such  a  pretext  can  alwaj'^s  be  found  in 
Korean  intrigues.  The  Queen  of  Korea,  the  real  regent  of  the 
•country,  has  been  murdered  in  consequence  of  a  palace  revolu- 
tion. The  news  came  to  Europe  7u'a  America,  and  as  such  news 
is  regarded  as  proverbially  unreliable,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it. 
Soon,  however,  it  became  known  that  the  American  correspond- 
ent was  right,  and  the  Russian  press  attacks  Japan  as  the  insti- 
gator of  the  crime.  The  Ha7idelsblad,  Amsterdam,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  feuds  which  ended  by  putting  Korea  in 
the  power  of  Japan  : 

"  Li-Hsia-Ying.  the  father  of  the  present  king  of  Korea,  was 
prevented  from  ascending  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  by  a  power- 
ful party  among  the  courtiers,  who  regarded  him  as  an  exces- 
sively cruel  man.  His  son  was  elevated  to  the  throne  instead. 
But  Li-Hui  was  then  very  young,  and  a  council  was  chosen  to 
assist  him.  His  father  became  a  member  of  this  council  as  Tai- 
Wen-Kun  (Chief  of  the  Supreme  Court) .  As  such  he  soon 
acquired  the  royal  power  which  was  denied  to  him  in  name,  and 
he  justified  his  reputation  for  cruelty  by  his  persecution  of  the 
Christians  and  the  expulsion  of  the  missionaries.  But  the  Tai- 
Wen-Kun  lost  his  influence  when  King  Li-Hui  married  Princess 
Ming.     Hence  any  one  opposed  to  the  King  or  the  Queen  had 


the  Tai-Wen-Kun's  support.  The  many  attempts  at  assassina- 
tion which  the  King  and  his  father  made  upon  each  other  gave 
Japan  a  chance  to  interfere,  and  the  joint  protectorate  Avhich 
China  and  Japan  exercised  over  Korea  until  the  last  war  was  the 
result.  The  late  war,  too,  had  for  its  immediate  cause  one  of 
these  periodical  outbreaks  of  hatred  between  the  King's  party 
and  the  party  of  the  Tai-Wen-Kun.  When  the  latter  saw  that 
the  Queen  was  opposed  to  the  Japanese,  he  became  friendly  to 
them.  He  sought  the  help  of  some  Japanese  'heelers,'  and  with 
their  assistance  he  has  at  last  succeeded  in  encompassing  the 
deafh  of  the  Queen.  But  now  that  his  hated  rival  is  dead,  and 
he  has  made  peace  with  his  weak-minded  son,  he  is  sure  to  turn 
against  the  Japanese.  New  conflicts  of  a  bloody  nature  must, 
therefore,  be  expected  in  Korea." 

The  foreign  squadrons  in  the  Far  East  have  detached  ships  to 
protect  their  residents  in  Korea.  The  Novoye  Vrewya,  St. 
Petersburg,  relates  'that  the  Queen's  party  have  already  asked 
help  from  the  Governor  of  Vladivostock,  and  urges  the  Russian 
Government  to  grant  the  request.  The  Vosstsche  Zeitung, 
Berlin,  says : 

"It  is  now  time  for  Germany  to  adopt  a  more  rational  policy  in 
Eastern  politics.  Germanj'  must  assist  Japan  to  maintain  herself 
in  Korea.  If  Japan  is  allowed  to  increase  her  influence  in  Korea, 
Korea  will,  in  due  course,  become  a  powerful  and  independent 
state,  and  the  bad  effect  of  our  share  in  the  opposition  to  the 
terms  of  the  Shimonoseki  Treaty  will  be  effaced.  If,  however, 
Russia  is  allowed  to  have  her  own  way,  a  mistake  will  be  com- 
mitted which  can  not  easily  be  rectified." 

The  English  press  gives  vent  to  similar  opinions.  The  Statid- 
ard  and  Tz'mes  hope  Japan  will  not  be  frightened  out  of  Korea 
by  the  Russians.  T/ie  Daily  Chronicle  believes  that  the  United 
States,  tho  on  good  terms  with  Russia,  can  not  afford  to  see 
Russia  predominant  in  the  Far  East.  —  Translated fo7'  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

The  police  of  Berne  warn  against  the  diploma-swindler  Gantling.  Gant- 
liiig  had  stolen  the  Great  Seal  of  the  University  of  Berne,  and  sold  diplo- 
mas to  people  who  wished  to  pass  for  medical  men  without  the  trouble  of 
studying.  Gantling  amassed  a  fortune  in  this  way,  but  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  authorities  at  last,  and  was  sentenced  to  six  years  in  State  prison. 
The  seal,  unfortunately,  was  not  found,  and  he  is  at  his  old  business.  His 
best  customers  are  Englishmen,  Austrians,  and  Americans.  The  police  ask 
the  public  to  assist  in  arresting  Gantling. 

Rev.  G.  p.  Merrick,  of  Holloway  Prison,  England,  has  compiled  statis- 
tics which  show  that  crime  is  not  very  renumerative.  The  372  cases  of 
housebreaking,  which  "gave  employment  "  to  488  men,  the  average  "  earn- 
ings" were  only  $63.50.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-two  pickpockets  had  to 
divide  the  proceeds  of  364  successful  attempts,  the  average  takings  being 
$22.75.  Defrauding  pays  better.  In  309  cases  of  this  sort,  each  partner 
received,  on  an  average.  $731. 75.  But  as  there  is  a  long  time  of  inaction  be- 
tween each  case,  criminals  are  among  the  worst  "  paid  "  individuals. 

Experience  obtained  during  the  late  German  maneuvers  proves  that  the 
bicycle  is  much  more  useful  in  patrolling  than  the  horse.  On  fairly  good 
roads  the  wheel  goes  much  faster,  while  roads  which  can  not  be  passed  by 
them,  offer  also  great  obstructions  to  horsemen.  On  account  of  its  silence 
the  wheel  is  much  feared  by  outposts. 

LiEBKNECHT,  the  great  Socialist  agitator  and  leader,  has  often  remarked 
that  the  future  of  Socialism  depends  upon  the  training  of  children  and  the 
influence  of  Socialist  ideas  in  the  home.  Curiously  enough,  in  his  own 
home  he  has  failed  to  succeed  in  this  direction.  His  wife  pooh-poohs 
Socialism,  and  her  influence  over  her  son  is  so  strong,  that  the  yoimg  man 
has  preferred  scientific  study  to  the  propaganda  of  Socialism.  He  has  passed 
successfully  all  examinations  at  the  law  schools,  and  has  been  appointed 
referendary  of  the  Elberfeld  circuit  court. 

The  Berlin  Post  contains  some  particulars  regarding  the  Prussian  House 
of  Lords,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  lovers  of  foreign  titles.  The  Prussian 
Lords,  tho  not  so  rich  as  some  of  their  English  compeers,  own  fairly  large 
estates  in  papulous  districts.  The  House  of  Schulenburg  has  about  330,000 
acres,  v.  Puttkammer  325,000,  v.  Arnim  300,000,  v.  d.  Osten  280,000,  v.  Kleist 
260,000,  V.  Wedel  250,000,  v.  Bredow  180,000,  v.  Borcke  160.000,  v.  Schwerin 
130,000,  V.  Alvensleben  46.000.  There  are  several  unmarried  young  men 
among  them,  but  they  rarely  travel  out  of  Europe. 

The  Japanese  Government  of  late  encourages  emigration.  Great  num- 
bers of  Japanese  are  going  to  the  Sandwich  Lslands,  where  they  will  ulti- 
mately enforce  their  recognition  as  citizens.  Borneo  is  another  place  set- 
tled by  them.  Central  America  also  welcomes  them  as  steady,  sober 
workers,  and  Guatemala  receives  them  in  great  numbers. 

The  Independance  Beln^e  thinks  the  troubles  of  the  Kongo  authorities  with 
rebel  tribes  is  overrated.  The  news  from  the  Kongo  nevertheless  warrants 
the  assumption  that  Belgium  will  have  to  expend  much  money  and  men  to 
subject  the  Arab  chieftains  thoroughly. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CLASS    SYMPATHIES    AND     EXCLUSI VEN  ESS. 

Tup:  instinctive  character  and  social  value  of  class  sympathy 
and  class  exclusiveness.  and  the  worthlessness  of  the  en- 
deavor to  make  men  equal  and  society  homogeneous,  have  sug- 
gested to  Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton  thoughts  for  an  essay,  which  ap- 
pears in  I'he  National  Review  (London,  November).  Class 
exclusiveness.  says  she.  is  one  of  the  Black  Beasts  of  the  roaring 
democrat,  whose  hostility  to  the  rank  above  him,  if  carefully  dis- 
sected, would  be  found  to  consist  of  the  bones  of  envy  clothed 
with  the  flesh  of  desire  ;  and  to  break  down  the  dividing  barriers, 
and  let  the  whole  world  roam  at  will  through  the  secluded  gar- 
dens and  holy  places  now  fenced  off  from  the  crowd,  seems  to 
those  envious  Peris  in  fustian  a  righteous  effort  and  a  good  deed 
well  done.  We  quote  from  this  semi-humorous  discourse  a  repre- 
sentative part : 

"Most  social  reformers  ignore  the  established  facts  of  human 
nature,  as  we  have  it,  in  favor  of  some  idealistic  scheme  which 
would  work  magnificently  if  we  were  all  cherubim  and  seraphim, 
but  which,  under  existing  conditions,  and  remembering  that  we 
are  but  poor  frail  mortals,  with  those  apple-pips  still  clinging  to 
our  teeth,  are  as  impossible  as  the  air-woven  garments  of  the 
self-deluded  king.  This  doctrine  of  universal  social  equality  is 
one  of  them,  and  class  sympathies,  which,  by  their  nature,  in- 
clude class  antipathies  and  class  exclusiveness,  are  of  the  very 
fundamentals  of  human  nature.  Like  goes  to  like  ;  and  the  in- 
trusive alien  has  a  hard  time  of  it  at  the  hands  of  those  whose 
countersign  he  has  forged  and  whose  camp  he  has  invaded.  As 
food  consists  of  more  than  the  elemental  bread  and  meat,  so 
human  life  is  made  up  of  more  than  the  simple  virtues  and  vices. 
In  a  complex  civilization  like  ours,  tastes  and  shibboleths  play 
an  important  part,  even  as  entrees  and  sweets  come  into  the 
ordering  of  our  dinner  ;  and  the  honesty,  integrity,  and  magna- 
nimity of  a  man  are  not  sufficient,  by  themselves,  to  warrant  his 
social  inclusion  among  those  who  have  added  taste  and  culture 
to  the  roll-call.  He  may  be  the  best  fellow  in  the  world  when 
you  get  below  the  crust  and  into  the  core  ;  but  that  crust  is  terri- 
Ijly  hard  to  digest !  He  eats  with  his  knife  and  drinks  with  his 
mouth  full ;  he  would  lose  his  right  hand  rather  than  set  it  to  a 
base  or  foul  action,  but  the  cleanliness  of  his  heart  does  not  re- 
lieve his  nails  of  their  perpetual  mourning,  and  it  would  take 
more  than  ordinary  soap  and  water  to  wash  those  Esau-like  fists 
clear  of  their  ingrained  grubbiness.  His  knowledge  extends  to 
one  or  two  points  only,  and  his  talk  wanders  about  these,  ex- 
pressed in  the  purest  Doric.  Of  cultivated  taste  or  educated  in- 
tellect he  has  not  the  very  faintest  line  ;  all  the  same,  he  is  as 
true  a  man,  and  as  honest  and  good  a  fellow  as  ever  lived,  and 
no  man  could  possess  more  of  the  elemental  virtues  of  humanity 
than  have  fallen  to  his  share.  Which  does  not  make  him  a  fit 
companion  for  my  lord  or  my  lady,  a  proper  classmate  for  young 
master,  or  a  possible  husband  for  the  young  lady.  Class  sym- 
pathy excludes  him  here  and  attracts  him  there.  To  the  yomig 
lady  he  is  no  more  than  a  fine,  big,  trustworthy,  two-legged 
dog,  while  to  Joan  gathering  berries  in  the  next  garden  his  is  the 
last  expression  of  manly  delightfulness.  Young  master  would  as 
soon  think  of  consulting  his  horse  as  of  taking  him  into  his  confi- 
dence ;  but  to  his  own  mates  he  is  a  pattern  to  go  by,  and  the 
leader  of  life  and  opinion." 

Good  or  bad,  says  Mrs.  Linton,  this  class  sympathy,  with  its 
concomitant  exclusiveness,  is  one  of  the  inherent  qualities  of 
human  nature,  and  the  leveling  idea  wars  against  the  very 
foundations  of  that  human  nature  in  its  social  expression.  To 
quote  again  briefly  : 

"People  may  be  good.  Grant  it— they  arc  good,  worthy,  hon- 
est, truthful,  (iod  fearing  ;  but  that  docs  not  entitle  them  to  take 
rank  as  your  intimates,  unless  they  have  other  gifts  and  other 
graces.  The  esthetic  needs  of  your  life  may  be  purely  artificial 
— things  superimposed  on  the  original  block,  and  not  in  any  way 
integral  to  the  first  design.  That  does  not  make  them  less  neces- 
sary for  your  happiness,  even  for  your  self-respect,  now  that  they 
are  so  superimposed.     Had  you  been  left  in  tlie  original  block. 


left  to  be  a  mere  human  being  without  intellectual  aspirations  or 
artistic  culture,  you  would  have  asked  nothing  more  than  these 
simple  virtues,  and  you  would  have  been  grateful  to  fate  and  for- 
tune when  you  had  found  them.  But  you  can  not  accept  them 
now  as  the  total  of  your  requirements,  any  more  than  you  can 
live  on  bread  alone.  In  a  desert,  on  board  a  shipwrecked  vessel 
on  the  battle-field,  wherever  action  is  simple,  strong,  and  direct, 
these  virtues  simple,  strong,  and  direct  in  themselves,  will  be 
priceless;  but,  in  the  drawing-room,  at  the  dinner-table,  in  the 
smoking-room,  at  the  meet,  something  more  is  wanted,  just  as 
in  the  banqueting-hall  more  is  wanted  than  the  flooring  and  the 
rafters,  the  four  walls  and  the  trencher-board." 


WOMAN    IN    PAGAN    TIMES. 

''T^HE  best  test  of  civilization  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  position 
■■•  of  woman.  In  semi-civilized  countries  women  are  depend- 
ents and  victims  ;  in  progressive  countries,  they  are  free,  self- 
reliant,  and  endowed  with  ample  opportunities.  ^Many  claim 
that  woman  owes  her  elevation  to  Christianity,  but  this  has  often 
been  disputed.  The  latest  attack  upon  this  claim  is  found  in  an 
article  in  The  I'Orton  (November) ,  written  by  the  late  Prof.  H. 
H.  Boyesen.  It  deals  with  woman's  position  in  pagan  times,  and 
attempts  to  show  that  Christianity  has  really  helped  to  degrade 
women  instead  of  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  All  that  the 
"new  women"  demand  to-day,  he  holds,  was  fully  enjoyed  by 
the  wives  of  the  ancient  Teutons,  who,  indeed,  invested  woman 
with  a  kind  of  sanctity.     We  quote  from  the  article  : 

"  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Germans,  amid  all  the  rude- 
ness of  a  pastoral  and  militant  life,  possessed  elements  of  a  higher 
civilization  than  the  fastidious  and  over-refined  Romans.  The 
chief  evidence  of  this  superiority  is,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  their 
attitude  toward  women.  There  is  to  me  something- verj'  noble  in 
the  comradeship  of  husband  and  wife  which  appears  to  have 
existed  among  these  rude  and  hardy  warriors — a  comradeship 
half  resembling  that  of  boy  and  girl  before  the  consciousness  of 
sex  has  markedly  differentiated  them.  Not  even  from  the  tribal 
council  were  women  excluded.  Tacitus  expressly  states  that  they 
were  attentively  listened  to,  and  that  their  advice  was  never  left 
unheeded.  I  was  once  inclined  to  suspect  a  bit  of  courteous 
exaggeration  in  this,  induced  by  the  writer's  desire  to  emphasize 
the  contrast  between  the  weight  of  personality  and  .serious  worth 
of  the  barbarian  women  and  the  flimsy  frivolity  of  his  own  coun- 
trywomen. But  a  deeper  study  of  Germanic  paganism  convinced 
me  that  the  suspicion  was  unfounded.  Paganism  in  the  North 
did,  undoubtedly,  tend  to  evolve  sturdier  types  of  womanhood 
than  Christianity  has  done;  and  it  accorded  a  recognition  to 
female  intelligence  which  Christianit)'  has  been  far  slower  in 
according.  Largely,  to  be  sure,  the  rude  conditions  incident  to 
pastoral  life,  interrupted  by  frequent  wars  and  migrations,  were 
responsible  for  the  sagacity,  the  readiness  of  resource,  and  the 
splendid  courage  which  the  daughters  of  Germany  seem  to  have 
exhibited,  a  thousand  years  ago,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  they 
do  to-day.  For  all  that,  I  can  not  but  think  that  the  Oriental 
view  of  womanhood,  implied  in  the  Bible,  has  had  an  enormous 
influence  in  forciblj'  checking  the  normal  development.  The 
Catholic  Churcli  not  only  adopted,  but  immensely  exaggerated 
the  disabilities  under  which  the  sex  had  labored  in  Semitic  lands ; 
and  the  result  was  that  the  free-born,  sagacious,  and  nobly  self- 
dependent  daughter  of  the  Teutonic  forests  was  dwarfed,  sub- 
dued, and  spiritually  crippled  until  she  became  the  commonplace, 
insignificant,  obedient  Hausjrait  of  to-day." 

While,  continues  Professor  Boyesen.  it  would  be  an  exaggera- 
tion to  maintain  tliat  Christianity  is  alone  responsible  for  the 
degeneration  of  womanhood,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  it  has  been 
the  strongest  of  a  number  of  cooperating  factors  in  bringing 
about  this  result.  Combating  the  notion  that  the  position  of 
women  was  virtually  that  of  slaves  during  pagan  times,  he  goes 
on  to  say  : 

"It  will,  perhaps,  surprise  many  to  learn  that  the  legislation 
regarding  marriage  and  divorce  was  in  Iceland  and  Norway  far 
more  mindful  of  the  wife's  interest  than  it  has  ever  been  during 
the  Christian  era.     The  old  Icelandic  law  stipulated,  for  instance. 
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that  if  a  man  were  divorced  from  his  wife  (even  tho  she  were  the 
offending  party)  he  had  to  retvirn  her  dowry  intact.  Divorce  was 
legally  obtainable  if  both  parties  desired  it,  and  the  law  did  not, 
as  in  Christian  times,  insist  upon  publicly  humiliating  and  dis- 
gracing every  man  and  woman  who  in  youthful  folly  had  com- 
mitted themselves  to  a  choice  which  made  every  breath  a  blight 
upon  the  face  of  life,  and  the  iiours  a  burden  to  be  dragged 
through  the  weary  length  of  day.  Love  was  not  held  to  be 
woman's  only  concern.  Marital  afTection  was  rarely  of  the  wildly 
romantic  .sort,  but  a  mutual  hearty  good-will,  esteem,  and  devo- 
tion, often  amounting  to  tenderness,  bre(;l  by  habit  and  a  commu- 
nity of  interests.  There  are  in  the  Sagas  a  few  sublime  instances 
of  romantic  attachments;  as  in  the  touchingly  beautiful  tale  of 
'Gunlaug  Serpent-Tongue  and  Ilelga  the  Fair.'  But  they  are 
relatively  exceptional.  What  strikes  one  above  all  in  the  women 
of  the  Norse  Sagas  is  their  admirable  practical  efficiency  and 
their  passionate  absorption  in  the  quarrels,  rivalries,  ambitions, 
and  feuds  of  their  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers.  Generally 
speaking,  love  was  not  all  of  life  to  them,  but  an  episode,  tho  a 
highly  important  one.  But  it  did  not  engross  and  possess  them 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  interests.  Primarily  they  were 
human  beings;  secondarily,  women.' 

During  their  age  of  chivalry  women  lost  individuality,  inde- 
pendence, and  strength,  says  Professor  Boyesen,  and  their  sex 
came  to  take  precedence  of  their  humanity,  "which  is  the  most 
disastrous  thing  that  can  happen  to  any  creature,  male  or  female." 
Unfortunately,  European  and  American  women  of  to-day,  accord- 
ing to  him,  have  by  no  means  fully  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  feudal  idea.  Love  is  still  held  to  be  the  dominant  con- 
cern in  a  woman's  life,  and  the  demand  for  real  independence  is 
met  with  ridicule  and  cheap  cynicism. 


I 


DECREASE   IN    THE    PROLETARIAT. 

T  is  regarded  almost  as  an  axiom  in  current  sociological  dis- 
cussions that  the  proletariat  of  our  day  is  increasing  rapidly 
and  the  number  of  poor  people  comparatively  becoming  con- 
stantly larger.  This  is  one  of  the  pet  arguments  of  the  Social 
Democrats  on  the  Continent  and  one  which  on  the  face  of  matters 
seems  plausible  and  correct.  A  Saxon  correspondent  of  the 
Berlin  Post,  in  a  recent  communication  to  that  metropolitan  jour- 
nal, disputes  this  assumption, -at  least  as  far  as  Saxony,  the  great- 
est industrial  country  in  Germany  and  the  seat  of  the  densest 
average  of  inhabitants,  is  concerned,  and  does  so  on  the  basis  of 
official  statistics.  The  data  in  this  regard  can  be  secured  with  all 
the  greater  ease  and  are  all  the  better  for  computation,  because 
in  this  kingdom  even  the  smallest  possessions,  also  that  which  is 
free  of  taxation,  are  entered  upon  the  lists,  so  that  the  economic 
condition  of  the  land  can  be  learned  with  almost  absolute  cer- 
tainty. The.se  statistics  show  that  the  number  of  jjeople  whose 
yearly  income  does  not  exceed  8oo  marks  (i  mark  =  24  cents)  has 
been  steadily  decreasing  year  by  year  proportionally  when  com- 
pared with  the  increase  of  population. 

The  correspondent  in  question  writes  that  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  Saxony  in  the  last  ten  years  has  increased  almost  iS 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  those  who  have  an 
income  of  less  than  800  marks  per  annum  has,  from  18S4  to  1893, 
increased  only  7  percent.,  while  the  next  higher  class,  with  an 
income  up  to  1,600  marks,  has  during  this  period  increased  fully 
80  per  cent. ,  and  the  better  middle  class,  with  incomes  from  1,600 
to  9,600  marks,  has  increased  almost  50  per  cent. 

These  data  are  taken  from  the  "Statistical  Year-Book  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony,"  published  annually  by  the  Statistical  Bureau 
in  Dresden.  According  to  this  same  source  the  population  of 
Saxony,  from  1880  toiSgo,  grew  from  2,972,805  to  3,502,684  ;  while 
the  number  of  poor  with  less  than  800  marks,  from  1884  to  1894, 
increased  only  from  908.507  to  975,257,  or  some  64,000  persons. 
At  the  same  time  the  other  two  classes  increased  212,710,  namely, 
from  304, 591  to  517,301. 

These  data,  continues  the  Post,  agree  but  poorly  with  the  hue 
and  cry  of  the  "avalanche-like"  increase  of  the  proletariat. 
They  rather  indicate  that  the  number  of  very  poor  in  industrial 
centers  at  least,  of  which  Saxony  is  certainly  a  fair  representative 
sample,  is  comparatively  on  the  decrease,  and  begins  to  consti- 
tute a  decreasing  contingent  in  our  population. 


DO   AMERICANS    NEED   TO    SPEAK    FRENCH? 

'T'^'HERE  are  two  reasons  why  Americans  do  not  need  to  speak 
*■  the  French  language,  says  Prof.  Alfred  Hennequin,  of  the 
New  England  College  of  Languages,  Boston,  in  Education 
(November)  :  First,  because  French  is  of  no  practical  use  to 
Americans  ;  and  secondly,  because  a  mere  colloquial  knowledge 
of  a  tongue  is  too  superficial  an  attainment  to  demand  much  con- 
sideration.    The  Professor  continues  : 

"Putting  aside  as  ridiculous  the  affected  attempts  at  French 
conversation  in  certain  social  circles,  I  ask,  where  and  when  shall 
a  student  of  the  language— yea,  where  and  when  shall  one  to  the 
language  born— derive  any  profit,  in  this  country,  from  the  use  of 
the  French  tongue? 

"Traveling  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other,  how 
many  French-speaking  people  will  an  American  be  apt  to  meet? 
Admitting,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  an  American 
will  occasionally  meet  another  American  7j/io  has  been  made  to 
believe  he  speaks  the  language  tolerably  well,  what  will  be  the 
extent  and  nature  of  their  French  conversation?  I  venture  to  say 
that  few  thoughts  will  be  interchanged  ;  that  there  will  be  little 
or  no  fluency  of  speech,  and  but  small  profit  or  pleasure  to  either 
of  them  in  their  use  of  the  French  idiom," 

Professor  Hennequin  gives  an  amusing  supposed  case  of  an 
American  attempting  the  colloquial  use  of  the  French  language 
in  Canada,  and  then  says  : 

"Let  us  suppose  the  same  American  crossing  the  ocean.  He 
will,  while  in  France,  make  a  laudable  effort  to  vent  his  French. 
If  he  err  in  the  form  of  an  idiom,  if  he  use  the  wrong  tense  or 
mode,  if  he  stumble  up  against  an  irregular  verb  he  has  not  quite 
mastered  in  his  six  weeks'  or  two  years'  course,  he  need  have  no 
fear  of  being  ridiculed.  The  French  are  so  polite,  and  so  very 
fond  of  Americans — and  of  their  money  !  The  same  trouble  ex- 
perienced by  him  in  this  country  will  confront  him  in  Paris,  and 
he  will  rejoice  thereafter  whenever  his  eye  notices  the  welcome 
sign  'English  spoken  here.'  Besides,  do  not  hotel-keepers,  gar- 
50ns,  clerks,  and  guides  speak  very  acceptable  English?  Before 
leaving  France  for  Italy  or  Germany  he  will  conclude  that  if  the 
English  language  will  serve  his  purposes  in  France,  it  ought  to 
satisfy  everybody  everywhere.  The  English  tourists  have  come 
to  that  conclusion  )-ears  ago. 

"I  may  seem  to  be  joking.  Far  from  it.  Previous  to  my  com- 
ing, and  since  I  came  to  this  country,  I  have  never  met  an  Amer- 
ican, one  who  had  acquired  his  colloquial  knowledge  of  French 
in  America,  who  could  speak  the  language  with  any  degree  of 
ease  and  fluency,  at  least  not  until  he  had  resided  in  France  some 
considerable  time.  What  must  we  conclude?  That  Americans 
need  not  attempt  to  learn  to  speak  French  away  from  France." 


CORRESPONDENTS'    CORNER. 


"Monitor"  Did  Not  Sink  "  Merrimac," 

In  an  article  descriptive  of  John  Ericsson's  memorial  monument  at 
Filipstad,  Sweden,  we  inadvertently  stated  (see  Liter.\ry  Digest  of  No- 
vember g,  page  58)  that  the  ironclad  Monitor,  which  was  built  for  the 
United  States  Government  by  Ericsson,  sunk  the  Confederate  Meirimac  in 
Hampton  Roads,  March  9,  1862.  The  Monitor  successfully  opposed  the 
Merrimac  at  that  place  and  date,  but  did  not  sink  her.  Among  several 
letters  which  we  have  received  correcting  our  error  of  statement  is  the 
following: 

Editor  o/The  Liter.^ry  Digest:— 

I  see  an  error  in  your  issue  of  this  date.  You  say  John  Ericsson  will  be 
remembered  as  the  builder  of  the  Monitor,  "which  sunk  the  Confederate 
Merrimac,  in  Hampton  Roads,  March  g,  1862." 

The  Monitor  did  not  sink  the  Merrimac.  I  saw  the  Virginia  (the  Merri- 
mack come  up  to  the  Norfolk  Navy- Yard.  Sunday  noon,  March  g,  1862,  after 
the  first  recorded  fight  of  ironclads.  The  Merriinac  was  destroyed  by  the 
Confederates  in  Norfolk  harbor,  near  Craney  Island.  I  heard  the  explosion 
at  4:45  .KM.,  May  11,  1862. 

The  last  man  to  leave  the  Merrimac  (by  order  of  Commander  Tatnall) 
was  Captain  White.  He  had  just  procured  a  new  Confederate  uniform. 
Uniforms  were  very  costly  then.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  light  the  fuse 
and  leave  the  ship,  he  thought  of  his  new  uniform,  and  hastily  changed  his 
old  for  the  new.  He  did  not  think  of  several  (five  I  think)  thousand  dollars 
in  his  old  pockets,  till  the  ship  blew  up. 

Kindly  excuse  this  bit  of  unwritten  history,  which  the  name  Merrimac 
suggested.  Very  respectfully, 

Vineland,  N.  J.,  Nov.  9,  1895.  N.  B.  Webster. 
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Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 


Nervous  „    ,  , 

Prostration. 

Mental  ,,       . 

Depressin 

Nervous  ^ 

Dyspepsia. 

Mental 


Failure. 


Freligfh's 

^  I  ^Ost^  tr*  ^'^  Phosphorized 
1   LP  1  1  1  ^  Cerebro-Spinant) 

will  cure  when  everything  else  lias 
failed.  Prescribed  and  endorsed  now, 
and  for  ten  years  past,  by  over  40,000 
Physicians.  8anii)le  by  mail  25c.,  ten 
days'  trial.  Rcj^ular  bottle  f  i  by  mail. 
Small  bottle,  but  100  doses  in  each. 

Concentrated,  Prompt,  Powerful. 

Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full 
directions,  testimouials,  etc.,  to  any 
address. 

/.  O.    Woodruff  ^  Co., 

Ma nu/iicturhig  CAe»u's/s, 

106-108  Fulton  tyi..  New  York  City. 

Formula  on  Every  Bottle. 


BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  State  of  Trade. 

The  condition  of  general  trade  throughout  the 
country  continues  irregular  and  without  ma- 
terial change.  There  is  a  distinct  falling-off  in 
demand  for  iron  and  steel,  with  perhaps  the 
heaviest  reaction  in  quotations  in  those  lines  re- 
ported in  any  week  since  the  late  boom  in  those 
metals  reached  its  climax.  Central  Western 
cities  continue  to  feel  the  unfavorable  influence 
of  unseasonably  mild  weather,  which  is  true  as 
well  of  cities  at  the  Northwest.  Then  there  is  the 
long  list  of  decreases  in  quotations  for  mer- 
chandise, wheat,  corn,  oats,  pork,  lard,  and  coffee, 
among  food  products;  cotton  and  print  cloths  and 
lumber  (at  Boston),  as  well  as  various  grades  of 
iron  and  steel,  copper,  lead,  and  weaker  quotations 
for  tin-plates.  Tlie  converse  includes  an  unex- 
pected improvement  in  woolen  goods,  increased 
orders  for  manufacturers,  and  higher  prices  for 
several  qualities  of  goods.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
continuance  of  the  improvement  reported  for 
weeks  in  bank  clearings.as  well  as  in  gross  earnings 
reported  by  railways,  having  100,000  miles  of  main 
lines. 

Bank  clearings  at  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  aggregate  $1,171,000,000  this  week,  4  per  cent, 
more  than  last  week,  14  per  cent,  more  than  in  the 
second  week  of  November,  1S94,  and  15  per  cent, 
more  tli.-in  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1893.  As 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1892, at  a 
time  when  bank  clearings'  totals  were  exception- 
ally heavy,  the  falling-off  this  week  is  12  per  cent. 

In  industrial  departments  more  irregularity  ex- 
ists than  for  several  months.  In  addition  to  im- 
provement in  woolen  goods  manufacturing,  there 
is  a  gain  among  makers  of  mill  supplies,  heather 
manufacturers  are  curtailing  output,  which  tends 
to  strengthen  the  market  for  shoes,  notwithstand- 
ing mild  weather  has  delayed  sales.  Lumber  is 
weaker  at  Boston,  because  of  ample  supplies  and 
declining  demand,  the  reverse  being  true  at  Phila- 

New  Cure— Kidney  anti  Bladder  Diseases. 

It  you  are  a  sufferer  from  kidney  or  bladder 
diseases,  pain  in  back,  or  riicumatisni,  you 
should  send  lOr  the  new  botanic  discovery 
Alkavis  which  will  be  sent  you  free  by  mail 
post  paid,  by  the  Church  Kidney  Cure  Com- 
pany. 418  Fourth  Avenue.  New  Vork.  Alka- 
vis is  certainly  a  wonderful  remcily,  and  you 
should  try  it,  as  it  is  offered  you  free. 


delphia,  owing  to  delayed  shipments.  Lumber 
sales  at  Chioago  are  disappointing,  those  at  Min- 
neapolis fair,  while  at  Duluth  the  lumber  cut  of 
about  450,000,000  feet  is  said  to  be  the  largest  on 
record  there. 

There  are  279  business  failures  reported  through- 
out the  United  States  this  week,  compared  with 
260  last  weeTt,  280  in  the  week,  one  year  ago,  370 
in  the  week  two  years  ago.and  as  contrasted  with 
only  205  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1892.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  failures  this  week  over 
last  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  Southern  and 
New  England  States.  —Bradsf reef's,  JVovemder  j6. 

Wheat    and   Cotton. 

Wheat  goes  more  freely  since  prices  yielded; 
and  for  the  first  time  this  season  Atlantic  exports 
have  been  a  trifle  larger  in  November  than  last 
year.  Western  receipts  since  July  i  have  now  ex- 
ceeded by  about  3,300,000 bushels  those  of  last  year 
to  date.  Exports  from  both  coasts,  5,891,591 
bushels  in  November,  against  5,599,047  last  year, 
flour  included,  and  41,672,373  bushels  in  the  pre- 
vious four  months,  against  53,097.781  last  year,  do 
not  keep  pace  with  Western  receipts,  which  indi- 
cate a  crop  considerably  larger  than  either  the 
official  or  current-trade  estimates.  The  price  de- 
clined only  a  fraction.  Exports  of  corn  are  rela- 
tively large,  over  17,000,000  bushels  since  Septem- 
ber I,  and  when  this  food  supply  is  abundant  and 
cheap  it  cuts  off  part  of  the  foreign  demand  for 
wheat. 

The  main  difficulty  is  with  cotton,  for  tho  the 
bales  exported  this  year  bring  over  $40  each, 
and  last  year  less  than  $30,  the  value  for  two 
weeks  of  November  was  $3,200,000  less  than  last 
year.  Months  ago  it  was  shown  that  the  unusu- 
ally heavy  mill  and  commercial  stocks  abroad 
would  tend  to  prevent  free  exports  from  this 
country,  even  if  prices  were  not  unduly  advanced, 
but  this  month  the  decrease  of  45.3  per  cent,  in 
exports  is  but  little  more  than  the  decrease  of  43.5 
per  cent,  in  quantity  coming  into  sight.  Widely 
conflicting  reports,  many  palpably  mendacious, 
make  it  hard  to  judge  how  far  shipments  are 
affected  by  the  systematic  efforts  to  induce 
planters  to  hold  back  all  the  cotton  they  can,  but 
it   is  to  be  assumed  that  such  efforts  have  some 
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Pittsburgh,  Pa,  maker  of 
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Electricity 
is  Life. 


Ti  h.is  li.cn  well  said  "  Elec- 
tricity is  tho  steam  in  the  human 
engine,  which  keeps  it  going 
and  rcgulalcs  its  movements."  ('' 
As  11  curative  agent  for  Rheu- 
matism, Oout,  Liver  and  Kidney  trouble.  Ner- 
vous Debility ,  Indigestion  aiul  kindred  complaints, 

Dr.  Scott's  Electric  Belt 

fur  men  and  women  has  no  cijual,  and  is  the  cheapest 
cure  ni  the  world. 

_  Standard   Belt,  36   Power,  $3.00.    At  all 

crn(;Kists'.  .,r  scni  postpaid  on  receipt  ol  price. 
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I'all  Man  Electric  Ass'n, 

Room  16/ 1  846  Jjroadway,  New  York. 
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BE  FAT  NO  MORE! 


DR.    EDISONS     OBESITY     PILLS,    FRUIT 

SALT,  REDUCING  COMPOUND  AND 

BANDS,  TAKE  OFF  FAT  FAST. 


A  CURE  THAT  CURES  AND  CURES  FOR  LIFE. 


CFrom  the  St.  Louis  Republic.) 

TliH  popularity  of  Dr.  Edison's  I'ills,  Salt,  Reduc- 
iiiK  CoiiipotiiKl,  and  15aiids  for  fat  jieople  has  for  its 
hasis  111*-  (•.\cell«'iiceof  these  remedies,  which  reduce 
(at  people  safely  rapidly,  and  p.-rinanently.  A 
proiiiiiieiit  i)hysician  pionoimces  this  "a  sure  cure 
that  cures,  and  cures  for  life." 


Elizabeth  O'Falloii  Hurd.  a  meinher  of  one  of 
Chicago's  leadiuK  families,  whose  I'ortiaitis  above, 
writes ;  "•  In  four  weeks  Dr.  Edison's  Obesity  Pills, 
Salt,  and  Band  reduced  me  21  pounds  and  made  my 
fat  face  and  ueck  shapel.v." 

Jlrs.  Susan  Wilson  Hinkle  writes  thus  from  Iter 
Walmit  Hills  residence.  Cincinnati  :  "  I  have  taken 
Dr.  Edison's  Obesity  Pills  and  Salt  since  the  first 
week  in  September.  IMy  flesh  has  been  reduced  33 
pomids,  and,  as  I  was  too  fat  on  my  liiiis,  abdomen, 
and  bdst.  my  form  lias  been  greatly  inipioveil:  but. 
better  still,  my  health  is  more  robust  than  it  lias 
been  in  six  years.  1  recommend  this  treatment  to 
to  all  too  fat  women.'" 

Sara  Sigourney  Tyler,  writing  from  the  iip-town 
heailiiuarters  of  the  New  "i'ork  Women's  Moral 
Improvement  Society,  says:  — "The  six  members  of 
the  society  including  myself,  who  have  been  taking 
Dr.  Edison's  Obesity  Piils  and  Salt,  can  all  report  a 
i-apid  reduction  of  fat,  averaging  about  one  i>ound 
a  day.  My  own  reduction  in  thirty-eigbt  days  is  3" 
pdunds." 

Dr.  Edison's  Obesity  and 
Supporting  Bands  should  be 
used  by  fleshy  men  and  wom- 
en; his  Supporting  Band  by 
all  women  in  a  weak  condi- 
tion.   Measure  as  per  figures. 

Ool.  Ilenrv  IluUiert,  writing  from  the  Boston 
Club,  says: '"Dr.  Edison's  Obesity  l?and  reduced 
my  abdominal  measurement  Vi '  inches  in  four 
weeks." 

No  "tonics."  "nervines,"  "sarsaparillas"  or 
oilier  medicines  required  when  these  remedies  are 
used,  for  Dr.  Edison's  Pills  and  Salt  will  reduce 
vcnir  fat  and  cure  your  chronic  diseases  at  the  same 
time.  Obesity  Eruit  Salt,  SI  a  bottle:  Obesity  Pills, 
$;i..")Oa  bottle:"  Obesity  Bands.  S-^..^!  atid  up. 


Dr.  Kdi8<>n*s 
OBKSITY   KKDl  riNG   COMTOUND. 

.\  vegetable  compound,  potent  yet  harmless. 
"IMost  powerful  single  obesity  remedy  known  to 
medical  science.  May  be  taken  by  any  one  in  any 
ciindition.  no  matter  how  empl'>yed.  uithmit  in- 
I'OMveiiience  or  lossof  time.  It  taU«-si>fVii  pound 
of  fat  a  day.  and  is  used  and  ineseribed  by 
physicians.  Rlav  1><>  taken  aloiu-or  in  cmineeiion 
with  Dr.  Edison's  Olx'sity  I'ills  and  I'l-ult  Salt 
or  both. "  —  Dr.  Pobert  I.ee  Shrady. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  IMatson,  Brooklyn,  NY.,  writes: 
"  1  hnve,  in  two  miniths.  been  reduced  17  pounds  by 
Dr.  Edison's  Oliesity  Reducing  Comjioiind." 

rUiriO  OV  C()MrOirNT> Two  months'  treat- 
ment S10.  prepaid  to  any  jioint  in  the  V.  S.  Send 
for  "How  to  Cure  Obesity."     Mailed  free. 

I.OHINC;    *v    <<>., 

Tlir«-<"  .sior«-s : 

HO.STON.    >■<».    .'5     llamillon    IMace.    Dept.  8, 

rill<-.\<;<».  No.  !  1  .->  .'<lale  .street.  I>ept.  I  O. 

NKW    YOKK    <ITY.   No.    10   West    -fUl 

Street.    Dept.    1.%. 
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effect.  Takings  of  Northern  spinners  have  been 
38.5  per  cent,  less  than  last  year,  and  foreign  com- 
mercial stock  of  American  cotton  have  slightly 
increased  in  two  and  a  half  months,  altho  the  ex- 
ports from  this  country  have  been  672,318  bales 
less  than  last  year.  —  The  Tribune,  November  iS. 

General   Trade. 

The  general  trade  of  the  country  showed  some 
diminution  during  the  week,  altho  bank  clearings 
were  14  per  cent,  larger  than  last  year,  and  rail- 
road earnings  about  7  per  cent,  greater.  Weather 
conditions  were  once  more  against  business  in 
certain  sections.  In  the  textile  markets  the  prin- 
cipal feature  was  the  strength  of  woolen  and  wor- 
sted dress  goods,  the  recent  advance  having  given 
prominence  to  this  branch  of  tlie  dry-goods  trade. 
Wool  met  with  a  better  inquiry,  and  the  sales  in 
the  three  leading  markets  rose  to  6,500,000  pounds. 
The  decline  in  the  raw  material  had  a  tendency  to 
check  the  demand  for  cotton  goods  from  first 
hands,  but  many  of  the  mills  are  working  on  old 
orders.  In  the  iron  and  steel  industry  the  Weekly 
output  of  pig  iron  rose  above  217,000  tons,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  inquiry  for  products  fell  off,  and 
lower  prices  were  generally  made,  altho  the  differ- 
ent associations  worked  assiduously  to  maintain 
quotations.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
leather  trade  operated  unfavorably  on  the  busi- 
ness in  boots  and  shoes,  and  the  shipments  from 
the  East  for  the  week  declined  to  58,000  cases  from 
72,000  last  year.  — 77r^  Mail  and  Express,  Novem- 
ber tb . 

Better  Feeling  in  Wall  Street. 

Sentiment  in  Wall  Street  took  a  decided  turn 
for  the  better  last  Monday,  and  the  improve- 
ment lasted,  with  but  slight  diminution,  till  the 
end  of  the  week.  Even  the  shipments  of  gold, 
on  Tuesday  and  on  Saturday,  failed  to  inspire 
their  former  terror,  and  exerted  only  a  slight  de- 
pressing influence.  Tlie  public  is  evidently  get- 
ting educated  on  this  point,  as  it  has  been  on  that 
of  the  $100,000,000  Treasury  reserve,  and  is  learn- 
ing, in  spite  of  all  dogmatism  to  the  contrary, 
that,  as  this  country  produces  annually  $20,000,000 
more  gold  than  it  consumes  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  the  export  of  it  is  as  legitimate  business 
as  the  export  of  wheat  or  cotton  or  petroleum. 
Whatever  effect,  too,  the  fear  of  a  war  in  Europe 
might,  at  onetime,  have  had,  it  was  thoroughly 
dissipated  by  the  British  Prime  Minister's  speech 
at  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London's  dinner,  showing 
the  prevalence  of  entire  harmony  among  the  great 
powers  in  regard  to  the  Turkish  question,  It 
may  be  that  the  Turkish  empire  is  to  be  over- 
thrown and  dismembered  very  soon,  but  no  war 
will  grow  out  of  the  catastrophe  except  that 
which  may  possibly  be  occasioned  by  a  brief  and 
futile  resistance,  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan,  to  the 
overwhelming  force  which  will  toe  brought  against 
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him.  Added  to  this  pacific  news  came  that  of  a 
subsidence  of  the  "panics  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Vienna,  so  that  full  play  was  allowed  here  to  the 
cheerful  accounts  of  the  crops  and  of  railroad  and 
general  business,  with  the  result  that  the  natural 
revulsion  from  the  despondency  of  the  previous 
fortnight  took  place  tinhinJered.  Not  that  lower 
prices  were  not  made  in  particular  stocks  for 
special  reasons,  as,  for  instance,  in  Manhattan 
Elevated,  on  the  appearance  of  the  company's 
annual  and  quarterly  reports  showing  a  great  de- 
crease of  earnings,  and  in  Reading,  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  an  impending  assessment  of  $io  per 
$50  share,  but  the  pressure  to  sell  was  abated  and 
the  desire  to  buy  appeared  to  be  stronger.— yl/tf^- 
thew  Marshall,  in  the  New  York  Sun. 
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Problem  98. 

By  Frankenstein. 
Black— Eight  Pieces. 

K  on  K  4  ;    B  on  Q  3  ;    Kt  on  Q  B  7  ;    R  on  Q  B  5  ; 

Ps  on  K  B  4,  Q  B  2,  Q  Kt  4  and  5. 


pnce  REDUCED  0:o]]i$8.00  to  $6.00 


White— Eight  Pieces. 

K  on  K  Kt  8  ;    Q  on  Q  Kt  3  ;    B  on  K  R  3,    Kts  on 
K  B  6  and  K  R  4;  Rs  on  Q  sq  and  Q  B  6;  P  on  K  Kt  5. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  99. 

By  Lloyd. 

White  (4  pieces):  K  on  Q  Kt  4  ;  Q  on  K  B  6  ;  R  on 
K  Kt  7;  P  on  Q  Kt  3. 

Black  (5  pieces):  K  on  Q  R  sq  ;  Bs  on  K  Kt  2  and 
Q  R  7;  Ps  on  Q  Kt  3  and  4. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  95. 
Kt— K  3  Q— R  7,  mate 


Kt  X  Kt 


Kt — Q  5,  mate 


BxKt 


P— Kt  6,  mate 


QxQ 


K— K  6,  mate 


Q-B  4,  ch 


O  X  Q,  mate. 


P-Kt3 

Correct  solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  Prof.  C.  D.  Schmitt,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee;   F.  S.  Fergu.son,  Birmingham, 
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Ala.;  John  Winslow,  Bristol,  Conn.;  E.  T.  Runge. 
ChicaKo;  J.  R.  Cox,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  A.  Tooley. 
Brockport,  N.  Y.;  F.  H.  JolIn^.ton,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.  C;  H.  J.  Hutson,  Rochester;  M.  M.  Ullnian, 
Birmin«liam,  Ala.;  C.  W.  Cooper,  AUeRheny,  Pa.; 
W.  G.  Donnan,  Independence,  la.;  G.  A.  Betour- 
ney.  Retina,  Can.;  Dr.  Armstrong,  Olympia, 
Wash.;  the  Revs.  Gilbert  Dobb.s,  Brownsville, 
Tenn.,  E.  P.  Skyles,  Berlin,  Pa,  J.  \V.  Bieber,  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  and  O.  Hagedorn,  Milwaukee,,  Wis. 

g— B  s  will  not  do,  for  Qx  Q  ch,  K-K  6  is  not 
mate,  for  Q— K  4. 

G.  F.  Putney  found  both  solutions  of  No.  93. 

From  the  Hastings  Tourney. 

How  TSCHIGOKl.N   PL.AYS  THK    "  EVANS." 


'3  15-B 
4  •'-<,) 


TSCHIGOKIN. 

Hhite. 
I  1'     K.4 
3  K  Kt-B  3 

Kt  4 

5  P-H   3 

6  Ca.stles 

7  l'-(,>  4 

8  Px  H 

9  Kt-B  3 

10  \i—0  Kt  5 

11  B  -li  , 
laP-y  R  4 

13  B     (^  li  4 

14  K-  k  sq 

15P-V5 

16  P  X  B 

17  B-K  2 

18  R-Bsq 

19  Kt— Q  4 
10  ^i  X  B 
31  R— B  3 
23  R— Kt  3 
23  R— B  sq  K 

34  y-R  5 


Gl'NSBKKG. 

Black. 

P-K   4 

O  Kt-B  3 
Pt-B4 
lix  Kt  P 
B-B4 

V.P 

H-Kt  3 
B— Kt  5 
K— I!  sq 
K  Kt-K  1 
P-OK4 
B-K  4 
Kt— Kt  5 
BxB 
Kt— Kt  3 
K— Kt  sq 
P-R  3 
B  X  B 
Kt-K  3 
Kt  — K  4 
K     R  2 
Kt— (,)  H  4 
K— K  Kt  sq 


TSCHIGORIN. 
HJlilif. 

25Kt-  H5! 
26  K— R3 
\ij  Kt— Kt  5 

28  (,^-K  2 

29  Kt(Kt5)(j4 

30  Kt— Kt  5! 

31  Kt(Kts)xP 

32  Kt-Kt  5 
33li-K4 

34  R(R4)-H4 

,,  Kt(B=;)-Q6 
,6(.»-R  5 
,7  Ktxl!  P! 
'i%  P  X  Kt ! 

39  Kt-Kt  5ch 

40  Kt---K  6 
4 

42 

43  P-K  5 

44  P  X  R 
4<;Q     KKt3! 

146  R— K  sq  ! 

147  P-H  5 

148  P— K  6! 


[I  y-R  3: 

12  Kt-Q  6 


GU.VSBERC. 

Black. 
Q— K  B  sq 
Kt(B4)-<j2! 
R     Bsq 
R-K  R  sq 
P-1!  4 
R-R  sq 
R— R  :(! 
R-K  Kt  3 
<.>  -Q  sq 
P-Kt  3 
KB  3 
Kt  — Kt  3 
KtxR 
()— K  B  sq 
K—  Kt  sq 
Q— B  2 
Kt-Bsq 

Q-Q  2 
Rx  Kt 
Q  X  K  P 
Kt-Q  2 
Kt-B  sq 
g-Q2 
Resigns. 


He  Thinks  It^ 
Saved  Her  Life. 


AN 


Oxygen 


Home  Remedy 
Without  Medicine 


Often    Cures 
Cases 

Pronounced 

Incurable 


"How?" 

Write  lis  for  Ixxiklrt 
tlinl  ti-lls  nil  iilioiit 
t  li  <•  Klfft  i'<ii)iiis<>. 
Mall.Ml  fn-e. 


How  Lasker  Got  Tangled  Mv. 


Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


D.\KDK1.F.BK.V 

White. 

1  P-Q  J 

2  P-<J  B  4 

4  B-B  4 

SP-K3 

6  Kt-B  -x 

7  H-Q  3" 

8  yPx  p 

4  Castles 
loPxP 

11  R-Bsq 

12  Kt— K  2 
H  Kt— K  5 

14  Bx  Kt 

15  B-B  , 

16  P-K  Kt  3 
77  Kt-B  4 

18  P  -  R  3 

19  B  x  Kt 

20  Kt  X  Q  P 

21  Kt  X  B  ch 

22  y-R  5 
23OXQ 
24  KR- 


3 


-Qsq 
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My  wife  was  long  afflicted  with  nerv- 
ous prostration  and  other  chronic  ail= 
ments,  and  medicine  failed  to  reach  her 
case.  A  crisis  had  arrived  and  I  believe 
the  Electropoise  has  saved  her  life.     No 

physician  living  could,  in  my  opinion, 
have  produced  such  marvelous  results 
in  so  short  a  time  ifour  months).  Not 
an  ounce  of  medicine  has  been  taken 
during  the  time. 

H.  L.  HARTER. 

358  W.  55th  Street,  New  York. 
Feb.  I,  1895. 
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Tarrasch's  Excuse. 

Keichelm  in  the  Pliiladtlpliia  Times  says:  "Tar- 
rasch's criticism  of  himself  is  a  corker,  and  Mr. 
Elsen  contemplates  using  it  as  the  frontispiece  of 
his  forthcoming  new  edition  of  '  Hand-Book  of 
E.xcuses  for  Lost  Games.'" 
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THE   SITUATION    IN  TURKEY  AND  THE  DUTY 
OF  THE    UNITED    STATES. 

AN  episode  generally  declared  to  be  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  diplomacy  excited  the  attention  of  the  entire  civilized 
world  last  week.  Lord  Salisbury,  the  British  Premier,  read  at  a 
public  meeting  a  pathetic  appeal  from  the  Sultan,  in  which  he 
complained  of  unjust  imputations  of  insincerity  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Salisbury  and  gives  his  "  word  of  honor"  that  it  is  his  earnest 
intention  to  carry  out  in  fuU  the  program  of  reforms  conceded  to 
Armenia.  The  Sultan  asked  Lord  Salisbury  to  make  his  letter 
public  and  to  let  the  world  know  that  he  has  taken  personal 
charge  of  the  situation  and  is  acting  in  good  faith.  No  comment 
on  the  singular  message  was  made  by  the  Premier.  He  merely 
repeated  that  the  European  powers  were  determined  to  protect 
the  Christians  in  Turkey,  and  that  whatever  will  be  done  will  be 
in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  powers. 

Meantime  the  situation  in  the  Turkish  empire  is  becoming  crit- 
ical. Asia  Minor  is  said  to  be  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and 
the  Government  seems  to  be  powerless  to  restore  order.  Massa- 
cres of  Christians  and  attacks  upon  missions  are  reported  every 
day,  and  while  the  details  may  be  inaccurate,  the  general  truth 
of  the  accounts  is  not  questioned.  In  spite  of  the  warnings  of 
the  American  Minister  at  Constantinople,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  extensive 
American  missionary  establishment  at  Karput,  Armenia,  and 
the  killing  of  a  few  hundred  Armenian  Christians.  What  the 
powers  will  do  is  still  uncertain.  There  has  been  considerable 
vague  talk  of  an  occupation  of  Turkey,  of  the  deposition  of  the 
Sultan,  of  a  "mandate"  to  Russia  by  the  powers  to  restore  order 
in  Armenia,  and  so  forth.  The  United  States  Government  is 
urged  by  the  press  to  protest  against  the  present  situation  in 
Turkey,  on  behalf  not  only  of  its  own  citizens,  but  of  all  Chris- 
tians who  are  exposed  to  violence  and  injustice.  Mass-meetings 
are  being  held  to  denounce  the  Turkish  Government  and  calling 
upon  the  United  States  to  put  forth  every  possible  effort  to  pro- 


tect American  missionaries  and  induce  the  European  powers  to 
act.  It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  the  State  Department 
is  about  to  demand  from  the  Porte  an  indemnity  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  m  ssionary  property  at  Karput. 

We  append  some  cabled  comments  on  the  Stiltan's  appeal  from 
English  newspapers : 

"There  is  a  pathetic  sincerity  in  the  Sultan's  combined  protest 
and  undertaking  that  can  not  fail  to  win  the  respectful  sympathy 
of  Englishmen.  But  if  Abdul  Hamid  had  an  intelligent  grasp  of 
the  situation  he  would 
know  that  what  is 
needed  is  a  strenuous 
exercise  of  individual 
control.  If  he  had  de- 
sired to  pave  the  way 
for  reforms  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  his  Ministers 
he  would  long  ago 
have  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  Cabinet  of 
a  wholly  different  type 
from  the  one  now 
holding  office." — The 
Standard,  London. 

"The  Sultan's 
unique  appeal  is  a  re- 
markable tribute  to 
the  influence  Lord 
Salisbury  wields  in 
Europe.  It  may  be 
dottbted,  however, 
whether  His  Majesty 
will  be  greatly  pleased 
with  the  result.  His 
plan  has  always  been  to  profit  by  the  dissensions  and  jealousies  of 
the  powers.  Lord  Salisbury's  marked  emphasis  of  the  necessity 
of  unanimity  is  not  what  the  Sultan  wotild  like  to  hear." — 7 he 
Times,  London. 

"The  Sultan's  letter  is  undignified  and  childish.  It  simply 
means  that  the  Sultan's  terror  is  increasing,  and  that  he  is  trying 
to  avert  the  blow  by  which  Europe  threatens  to  sever  his  domin- 
ions."—  The  ChronuLe,  I^ondon. 

"The  word  of  a  professor  of  lying  that  he  does  not  lie  is  not  the 
best  of  all  possible  guaranties.  While  approving  Lord  Salisbury's 
language,  he  is  to  be  deeply  pitied  for  being  compelled  by  inter- 
national courtesy  to  refer  to  an  inhuman  despot  in  terms  of  con- 
ventional respect." — The  Daily  JSeivs,  London. 

Following  are  a  few  American  comments  on  the  Turkish  situ- 
ation and  the  duty  of  the  United  States: 

Probably  the  Last  Ruler  of  a  Great  Race.— "The  Sultan's 
letter  to  Lord  Salisbury  is  somewhat  pathetic,  as  it  comes  from 
probably  the  last  ruler  of  a  race  which  has  made  a  great  figure  in 
the  world.  But  it  indicates  absolute  helplessness  aivtl  despair. 
Of  course  his  'word  of  honor'  to  carry  out  the  reforms  is  of  no 
value,  as  he  has  not  the  power,  even  if  he  has  the  will.  Turkey 
is  perishing  for  want  of  a  decent  official  class  more  than  anything 
else.  The  Mussulman  peasantry  are  a  stalwart,  honest,  simple- 
minded  race,  who  make  some  of  the  best  troops  in  the  world  when 
well  led,  but  the  supply  of  respectable  officers  for  the  army  as 
well  as  for  the  civil  service  has  been  steadily  declining  for  two 
centuries,  and  as  it  declined  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  have 
receded.  .  .  .  Lord  Salisbury  made  some  remarks  after  reading 
the  letter,  which,  however,  held  out  no  hope  of  an  immediate  in- 
terference.     In  the  mean  time,  there  is  but  cold  comfort  for  the 
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Armenians  who  are  being  massacred,  in  the  reflection  that  their 
fate  is  likely,  in  the  long  run.  to  bring  down  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  on  their  oppressors.  Lord  Salisbury's  philosophic  ob- 
servations on  this  subject  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner  must  have 
sounded  humorous  even  to  a  man  whom  the  Kurds  were  prepar- 
ing for  death."— T'^^  Evening  Post,  New  York. 

The  United  States  Must  Speak.— "In  this  situation,  to  a 
degree  never  before  approached,  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
United  States  will  receive  attention.  Not  because  our  Govern- 
ment is  expected  to  act,  or  can  act,  with  any  material  force,  but 
precisely  because  the  United  States  is  wholly  without  any  possi- 
ble political  interest  in  the  matter,  and  because  the  sentiment  of 
our  people  will  be  accepted  as  the  sentiment  of  outraged  human- 
ity. Were  the  governments  of  Europe  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  statesmen  who  guide  them,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they 
might  do  nothing.  It  is  the  power  of  the  opinion  of  their  people 
and  of  the  whole  civilized  world  that  is  moving  them,  and  to 
that  force  America  can  notably  contribute.  " —  The  'I'lincs,  New 
York. 

A  European  "Monroe  Doctrine." — "Even  the  mere  sugges- 
tion that  the  United  States  might  interfere  in  the  Turkish  prob- 
lem has  been  ignored  by  nearly  all  tlie  nunitlipieces  of  British 
opinitm  ;  and  if  any  serious  announcement  were  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  Americans  proposed  to  capture  Constantinople,  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  what  an  angry  buzzing  would  be  heard  in  that 
hornets'  nest  known  as  the  London  newspaper  world.  It  re- 
quires no  great  stress  of  fancy  to  infer  with  what  unanimity, 
indeed,  all  Europe  would  hasten  to  denounce  and  to  protest 
against  such  a  proposed  invasion  of  Turkey.   .   .   • 

"The  fact  is  that  while  the  British  press  snarls  or  sneers  at  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  that  very  doctrine  in  another  guise  is  in  force  in 
Europe  to-day  ;  and  it  is  certainly  enforced  more  stringentl}'  than 
the  Monroe  doctrine  would  be  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  if  the 
British  claims  were  admitted  in  such  affairs  as  the  Venezuela 
boundary  dispute,  for  example.  The  attempt  of  the  LTnited 
States  forcibly  to  acquire  any  territory  from  Turkey  would  call 
forth  the  instant  remonstrance  of  all  Europe.  It  is  as  well  to 
remember  that  fact,  in  considering  the  British  protests  against 
the  Monroe  doctrine." —  The  yhhu-rf/ser,  liostoti. 

More  American  Ships  Needed  in  Turkish  Waters. — "The 
United  States  should  at  present  be  represented  in  Turkish  waters 
by  at  least  five  or  six  good  ships,  with  full  crews.  Such  a  force 
would  make  a  sufficiently  formidable  display  to  command  the 
respect  of  the  Turks,  while  it  would  be  able  to  provide  a  landing 
party  of  sufficient  strength  to  prove  effective.  ...  It  certainly 
would  be  humiliating  for  Americans  to  have  to  depend  for  protec- 
tion on  the  European  powers  wliere  their  Government  has  ample 
means  in  the  way  of  naval  armament  to  afford  all  necessary  pro- 
tection.  .    .   . 

"If  there  should  be  any  question  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
United  States  in  sending  so  considerable  a  force,  the  powers  could 
be  assured  that  the  United  States  had  no  wish  to  join  in  the 
coercive  measures  contemplated  by  them,  nor  to  take  any  hand 
in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Env^iirc,  the  American 
ships  being  merely  at  hand  to  protect  Americans  and  their  rights 
and  property  against  any  and  all  aggressors." — T/ie  Puayitne, 
New  Orleans. 


Investigation  of  the  Dunraven  Charges. — A  strong  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  charge  of  Lord  Dunraven 
that  the  Dcjcnder  won  the  first  race  through  fraud.  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  is  the  chairman,  and  Mr.  William  C.  Whitney 
and  George  L.  Rives  his  associate  committeemen.  Lord  Dun- 
raven  has  cabled  to  his  representative  in  this  country  that  he  is 
ready  to  come  over  and  appear  before  the  committee  in  order  to 
aid  the  investigation.  7 lie  l-Aiening  Post  says  that  "there  is  no 
room  to  doubt  that  a  verdict  will  be  reached  in  which  all  honora- 
ble men  on  eitiier  side  of  the  ocean  can  confide."  'PJie  World 
rejoices  that  the  case,  which  involves  not  only  the  honor  of  the 
owners  of  the  Dejender.  but  the  good  faith  of  the  yacht  club  and 
the  country,  "is  to  be  fully  heard  before  a  tribunal  to  which  there 
can  be  no  possible  exception  taken  on  either  side  of  the  water. 
The  matter  is  one,"  it  adds,  "that  should  be  settled  beyond  a 
peradvcnture.  with  adequate  jmni'shment  at  the  end  for  whomso- 
ever the  committee  may  find  to  have  been  the  culprit." 


WAR-TALK    AND    TERRITORIAL    EXPANSION. 

"II  WARLIKE  talk  by  prominent  public  men  seems  to  have 
^  *  produced  a  sort  of  reaction,  and  now  warnings  are  ex- 
pressed in  lectures,  addresses,  and  newspaper  editorials  against 
all  attempts  to  foster  the  spirit  of  aggression  and  the  love  of 
territorial  expansion.  Messrs.  Chandler,  Lodge,  and  Roosevelt 
have  been  criticising  the  Administration  for  the  failure  to  annex 
Hawaii  and  its  alleged  violation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  the 
policy  pursued  toward  Cuba  and  Venezuela ;  but  their  position  is 
indirectly  criticized  even  by  Republican  leadeis.  Ex-Senator 
Edmunds,  in  a  recent  Philadelphia  address,  complimented  the 
President  on  his  foreign  policy  and  expressed  the  confident  belief 
that  he  would  be  found  to  the  end  a  safe  guardian  of  our  national 
interests.  He  declared  himself  strongly  opposed  to  "the  annex- 
ation of  Cuba,  Hawaii,  Canada,  or  any  other  neighboring  coun- 
tries, because,  once  annexed,  it  would  be  only  a  short  time  until 
the  new  territories  would  become  States,  and  the  country  would 
soon  be  governed  by  Senators  and  Congressmen  living  far  beyond 
the  present  borders  of  the  United  States."  Senator  Sherman,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Recollections"  (as  appears 
from  advance  sheets)  has  a  passage  on  the  question  of  America's 
future  which  has  been  widely  quoted  as  specially  significant  and 
striking.     It  is  as  follows  . 

"The  events  of  the  future  are  beyond  the  vision  of  mankind, 
but  I  hope  that  our  people  will  be  content  with  internal  growth, 
and  avoid  the  complications  of  foreign  acquisitions.  Our  family 
of  States  is  already  large  enough  to  create  embarrassment  in  the 
Senate,  and  a  republic  should  not  hold  dependent  provinces  or 
possessions.  Every  new  acquisition  will  create  embarrassments. 
Canada  and  Mexico  as  independent  republics  will  be  more  valua- 
ble to  the  United  States  than  if  carved  into  additional  States. 
The  Union  already  embraces  discordant  elements  enough  with- 
out adding  others.  If  my  life  is  prolonged  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
add  to  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  but 
nothing  to  extend  its  limits  or  to  add  new  dangers  by  acquisition 
of  foreign  territory. " 

We  append  some  interesting  editorials  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tions of  war  and  territorial  expansion  : 

Has  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lost    His    Bearings? — "It   has   been 

predicted  many  times  by  hopeful  persons  that  we  would  finally 
sail  into  a  happy  sea  of  calmness  and  content,  where  men  and 
nations  would  no  longer  want  to  fight.  They  would,  indeed,  be 
consumed  with  love  for  each  other,  and  they  would  put  them- 
selves to  a  great  deal  of  cost  and  trouble  to  avoid  causing  the 
slightest  affront  to  their  fellow  beings.  If  they  had  wrath  they 
would  swallow  it,  and  if  they  were  bilious  they  would  take  medi- 
cine. No  matter  how  great  their  disposition  to  shoot  and  kill 
and  subjugate,  they  would  keep  their  disposition  to  themselves, 
and  not  tell  other  people  that  they  had  such  barbarous  feelings. 
They  would  turn  in  shame  rather  than  confess  that  they  were  net 
strong  enough  to  hold  down  their  animal  instincts,  and  hide  their 
faces  from  the  good  world  lest  they  be  derided  among  men.  The 
savages  of  Asia  and  Africa  would  fight,  of  course.  The  French 
and  the  Germans  might  go  to  war  again  before  the)'  would  come 
to  that  high  stage  of  civilization  which  had  been  attained  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race;  but  they  also  would  shortly  see  and  under- 
stand the  futility,  the  waste,  and  the  barbarity  of  warfare.  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  had  passed  this  foolish,  childish, 
bestial  period  in  their  careers,  and  these  two  great  Governments 
would  stand  up  before  all  men  as  the  patrons  of  peace  and  arbi- 
tration. Within  the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  however,  the 
superior  Anglo-Saxon  has  produced  as  many  as  three  war  scares, 
and  he  is  still  at  work.  There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  lie 
should  not  produce  three  more  at  any  moment,  for  he  has  sud- 
denly forgotten  that  he  is  the  type  of  the  new  life,  when  peace 
and  good-will  are  to  be  the  rule  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
He  does  not  even  seem  to  be  an  object  of  derision  among  his 
fellow  men  when  he  makes  his  barbarous  proposals,  but  his 
regarded  as  a  very  patriotic  person,  who  is  aiming  to  uphold  the 
'honor'  of  his  country  and  to  lead  his  people  into  an  era  of  great- 
ness and  glorv.    .    .    . 

"Even  the  Erench  and  tlie  Germans,  who  are  thought  to  follow 
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war  as  a  business  and  the  peaceful  arts  and  trades  as  a  mere 
diversion  between  times,  can  make  no  such  showing  as  this.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  is  apparently  on  the  borderland  of  decadence.  He 
mav  soon  cease  to  be  the  man  of  peace  and  the  model  of  all  the 
world,  and  may  come  instead  to  figure  preeminently  among  races 
as  a  fighter,  a  killer,  and  a  mutilator  of  his  fellow  beings.  It 
would  appear  as  if  many  persons  were  very  much  adrift.  They 
have  somehow  lost  their  bearings  on  the  shore  and  are  headed 
backward  as  it  were.  They  ought  to  pull  their  intellectual  facul- 
ties together  and  make  a  final  effort,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible, 
to  find  out  exactly 'where  they  are  at.'"— 77/^  Telegraph  {Rep.), 
Philadelphia. 

The  Country  Itching  for  War.— "Ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years 
ago  it  was  members  of  the  Democratic  Party  who  were  constantly 
bringing  forward  some  belligerent  suggestion,  were  twisting  the 
British  lion's  tail,  and  indulging  in  other  buncombe  proceedings  ; 
while,  as  the  party  responsible  for  the  govenmient  of  the  country 
and  the  enforcement  of  its  foreign  policy,  the  Republican  organi- 
zation and  the  Republican  leaders  could  be  counted  upon  to  view 
all  issues  of  this  kind  in  a  dignified  and  conservative  manner. 

"It  is  hard  to  say  just  when  the  change  took  place,  but  about 
ihe  first  term  of  Mr.  Cleveland  a  large  number  of  swashbucklers 
and  fire-eaters,  men  apparently  just  itching  for  war  and  praying, 
as  it  were,  for  a  provocation,  have  started  up  in  the  Republican 
Party,  and  in  their  efforts  to  attract  attention  have  out-Heroded 
their  Democratic  competitors.   .   .   . 

"The  Democratic  Party  is  now  at  low  ebb,  and  yet  there  is  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  would  be  possible  for  it  to  sweep 
the  country  next  November  if  the  present  Administration  simply 
arranged  that  by  next  May  or  June  we  should  be  so  involved  in 
foreign  complications  that  a  declaration  of  war  was  a  national 
necessity.  There  would  probably  be  only  one  Presidential  elec- 
tion in  a  foreign  war,  for  long  before  another  four  years  were 
over  the  people  of  the  country  would  have  become  heartily  dis- 
gusted with  themselves  for  having  been  let  into  such  an  insane 
act  of  folly.  But  for  the  time  being,  with  the  war  fever  at  its 
height,  with  the  prospect  of  speedy  victories  and  a  great  final 
triumph,  the  people  would  support  in  an  irresistible  manner  the 
Administration  and  the  party  that  made  itself  the  exponent  of  this 
assertion  of  so-called  American  rights. 

"It  may  be  said  that  war  is  an  altogether  impossible  proceed- 
ing, and  so,  indeed,  it  should  be;  but  if  these  jingoists  do  not 
mean  war,  but  sim.ply  loud  mouthings  and  blusterings,  they  are 
the  most  despicable  crowd  of  individuals  that  a  nation  could  pos- 
sess, for  the  man  who  lays  his  hand  on  the  hilt,  but  does  not  dare 
to  draw  the  sword,  is  everywhere  recognized  as  the  worst  si:)ecies 
of  a  coward." — The  Hc7-ald  {Ind.),  Boston. 

Misrepresenting  the  Patriotic  Revival. — "There  are  not  many 
Americans  now  who  do  not  feel  deeply  that  this  country  ought  to 
be  more  manfully  and  honorably  represented  in  foreign  relations. 
It  does  no  good  to  rebuke  this  feeling  as  a  species  of  Jingoism. 
Level-headed  men  know  better,  and  they  know,  too,  that  practi- 
cally all  the  American  people  share  the  feeling,  excepting  a  few 
who  have  gone  daft  in  idolatry  of  President  Cleveland.  Ameri- 
cans are  far  from  aggressive  in  foreign  relations.  They  refrain 
from  resenting  injuries  which  almost  any  other  nation  would  for 
honor's  sake  instantly  resent.  Consciousness  of  vast  power 
makes  Americans  willing  to  pass  with  indifference  the  slights  or 
injuries  which  some  other  nations  would  feel  that  they  could  not 
afford  to  ignore. 

"Neither  is  there  any  strong  desire  with  the  average  American, 
for  further  acquisition  of  territory.  He  feels  that  it  is  a  large 
undertaking  to  govern  and  do  justice  to  the  country  as  it  stands. 
Its  territory  is  already  so  extensive,  its  variety  of  climate  and  of 
material  interests  so  great,  its  diversity  of  race  and  nativity  pre- 
sents so  many  difficult  problems,  that  the  average  American  is 
not  hungry  to  have  the  difficulty  increased.  He  doubts,  too, 
whether  the  addition  of  French  Canadians,  many  of  whom  are 
fanatical  Catholics,  or  of  mixed  races  in  Mexico,  or  turbulent  and 
tropical  antagonisms  in  Cuba,  or  of  Japanese  and  Kanaka  ele- 
ments in  Hawaii,  would  on  the  whole  make  the  task  of  governing 
this  great  nation  more  easy  or  nafe.  Not  blind  to  the  advantages 
of  this  or  that  territory,  the  average  American  feels  that  the  bur- 
den and  risk  ought  in  each  case  to  be  carefully  weighed  ;  and 
we  have  about  territory  enough  already  and  difficulties  enough  to 
overcome,  and  that  it  is  generally  safe  to  let  well  alone.   .   .   . 

"  That  this  has  been  the  actual  temper  of  the  American  people 


everybody  knows  who  has  understood  it  hi  the  least.  The  peo- 
ple, at  home  or  abroad  who  have  imagined  that  there  was  any 
greed  for  territorial  acquisition,  or  any  desire  to  shape  foreign 
policy  in  order  to  command  larger  commerce,  really  know  noth- 
ing about  the  people  they  misrepresent.  The  truth  is  that  this 
growing  indifference  to  all  things  foreign  had  gone  so  far,  had 
become  to  such  an  extent  a  chronic  disease  of  Americans,  that 
Clevelandism  became  possible.  But  for  that  disease,  no  Execu- 
tive dishonoring  the  Nation  as  President  Cleveland  has  done 
would  be  tolerated  by  a  patriotic  Congress  or  people.  But  it 
seems  to  be  his  mission  to  be  both  poison  and  antidote;  to  em- 
body in  its  most  repulsive  form  the  evil  spirit  of  indifference  to 
national  interests  and  honor,  and  thereby  to  rekindle  the  flame  of 
patriotic  feeling.  For  there  is  unmistakably  far  more  deep  feel- 
ing than  there  was  three  years  ago  about  the  treatment  of  Amer- 
icans abroad,  about  the  maintenance  of  American  rights  in  for- 
eign lands,  about  the  nation's  interests  in  Asiatic  or  South 
American  or  European  commerce.  In  short.  President  Cleveland 
has  succeeded  in  embodying  so  distinctly  the  absence  of  patriotic 
feeling  and  interest  that  he  has  made  Americans  ashamed  of  it." 
—  The  Tribune  {Rep.),  New  York. 

Some  Causes  of  the  Militant  Wave. — "What  is  the  occasion 
for  all  this  militant  insanity  we  do  not  know.  Some  of  it  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  a  generation  has  elapsed  since  we  have 
had  a  war,  and  its  unspeakable  horrors  are  largely  forgotten.  At 
the  same  time  the  survivors  of  the  war  and  the  historians  never 
tire  of  fighting  the  battles  over  again  on  paper,  and  probably  an 
itching  for  military  glory  has  been  aroused.  The  fraternizations 
between  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  upon  the  battlefields  of  the  Civil 
War  have  contributed  to  that  effect.  Ostensibly  these  fraterni- 
zations have  been  victories  of  peace ;  they  show  the  subsidence 
of  the  animosities  of  the  war  period.  But  in  fact  all  of  them  have 
been  glorifications  of  military  prowess  ;  they  have  been  adorations 
of  the  Man  on  Horseback,  and  they  never  occur  without  eloquent 
descriptions  of  how  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  would  unite  to  thrash 
the  Red  or  the  White  or  some  other  foreign  uniform.  Perhaps 
the  epidemic  of  Napoleonic  literature  has  done  something  to 
stimulate  this  craving  for  arms. 

"  Undoubtedly  the  reconstruction  of  the  navy  has  done  much  in 
this  direction.  It  is  a  proper  thing  that  the  United  States  should 
have  a  navy,  and  that  it  should  be  an  efficient  one.  There  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  a  reasonable  naval  policy  and 
jingoism,  but  unquestionably  the  naval  officers  are  impatient  to 
use  their  new  fighting-machines,  and  the  people  have  been  read- 
ing about  the  new  ships  and  the  new  guns  and  the  new  armor 
until  they  have  begun  to  catch  the  infection  from  the  naval 
officers. 

"The  artificial  patriotism  being  carefully  worked  up  at  the 
present  time  has  contributed  to  the  same  end.  This  rage  for  dis- 
playing the  flag  in  season  and  out  of  season,  this  remarkable 
fashion  of  hanging  the  flag  over  every  schoolhouse  and  of  giving 
boys  military  drill,  and  this  passion  for  tracing  one's  ancestry  to 
somebody  who  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War  or  the  War  of 
iSi2,  or  at  least  against  the  French  and  Indians,  all  help  to  create 
a  false  spirit  of  militarism.   .   .   . 

"And,  finally,  some  of  this  war  talk  finds  its  basis  in  commer- 
cial competition.  Patriotism  is  a  controlling  passion  with  Anur- 
icans  ;  it  does  not  need  hot-house  cultivation  ;  it  has  never  been 
deficient  in  a  willingness  to  fight  when  there  was  occasion  for  it. 
To  create  a  spirit  of  belligerency,  and  to  incite  hatred  to  for- 
eigners, is  about  the  worst  service  an  American  public  man  or 
newspaper  can  render  to  the  people  of  the  United  States." — 'J he 
Journal  of  Commerce,  Ne7V  York. 

A  Regular  Jingo  Campaign  Probable.— "The  campaign  of 
1896,  it  begins  to  seem  likely,  may  be  waged  on  neither  the  taiiff 
nor  the  currency  issue,  but  on  the  question  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. It  begins  to  look  like  a  regular  jingo  campaign,  in  which 
patriotism  will  be  on  top.  and  war-clouds  will  darken  the  horizon. 
Every  generation  seems  to  hanker  after  a  war  experience  of  some 
kind.  It  has  been  thirty  years  since  the  Civil  War  ended,  and 
the  fever  for  fighting  somebody  begins  to  rise  again.  .  .  .  There- 
fore, prepare  for  war — not  war  on  the  actual  field  of  carnage  per- 
haps, but  on  the  hustings  pitiless  and  vociferous  war.  There  is 
no  use  in  talking,  we  must  fight  somebody  for  some  reason  or 
other.  Who  it  shall  be,  or  what  the  reason  maj'  be,  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. Italy  will  do.  or  Spain  will  do,  or  England  will  do  for 
an  opponent.     'The  main  point  is  war  ;  with  the  thunder  of  battle 
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rolling  (on  the  stump),  and  the  blood  flowing  to  the  horses'  bridle 
reins  (in  newspaper  editorials) ,  and  the  clash  of  steel  (pens)  upon 
steel  (pens)  heard  afar.  Watch  the  newspapers  nowadays,  es- 
pecially the  Republican  papers,  and  you  can  almost  see  the  war- 
cloud  advancing. " —  1  he  Voice  {Proh.),  New  York. 

Eminent  Statesmen  vs.  Swashbucklers.— "  That  is  a  happy 
coincidence  by  which  two  such  eminent  Republicans  as  ex-Senator 
Edmunds  and  Senator  Sherman  have,  unknown  to  each  other  but 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  solemnly  warned  the  American  peo- 
ple against  the  dangers  into  which  the  swashbuckling  jingoes 
would  lead  the  country,  and  especially  against  the  sometimes 
strongly  urged  policy  of  territorial  expansion.  ...  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  their  opinions  in  this  matter  are  also  those  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  sober  and  thoughtful  people  of  the  land  ;  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  active  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party, 
who  in  a  little  more  than  two  years  seem  likely  to  come  into  full 
control  of  the  National  Government,  are  not  so  self-sufficient  and 
rash  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the  restraining  advice  which  these  two 
venerable  leaders  of  the  older  school  unite  to  proffer." — The 
Journal  {hid.).  Providence. 


BISHOP    DOANE   ON    THE   SALOON. 

A  STRIKING  view  of  the  liquor  question,  which  has  awa- 
kened considerable  comment,  was  taken  by  Bishop  Doane, 
of  Albany,  in  his  recent  address  at  the  Episcopal  diocesan  con- 
vention. Insisting  on  the  need  of  taking  the  saloon  out  of  poli- 
tics. Bishop  Doane  declared  himself  in  favor  of  abandoning 
entirely  the  license  system  and  the  special  features  of  excise 
legislation  and  placing  the  traffic  on  the  same  legal  basis  with 
other  forms  of  traffic,  subject  as  they  are  to  the  operation  of  the 
penal  code.  The  State,  according  to  the  Bishop,  ought  to  leave 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  be  governed  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  refrain  from  exercising  "  any  special  control  over 
the  traffic  other  than  that  which  it  exercises  over  the  sale  of  other 
things."  The  law  should  prohibit  drunkenness,  selling  liquor  to 
minors,  violation  of  Sunday,  etc.,  but  apart  from  such  restric- 
tions of  a  general  nature,  "beer  and  spirits  and  wines  are  articles 
of  commerce  in  the  same  way  that  bread  and  butter  and  beef 
are,"  and  should  be  left  to  the  operation  of  trade  laws.  Bishop 
Doane  believes  that  free  trade  in  liquor  would  not  lead  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  saloons,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  saloons 
would  cease  to  be  centers  of  political  influence,  as  liquor  dealers 
would  no  longer  need  to  exert  political  influence  for  their  protec- 
tion against  special  legislation. 

These  ideas  have  been  approved  in  some  quarters,  but  a  num- 
ber of  newspapers  have  severely  attacked  the  Bishop  for  his 
"revolutionary  position."     A  few  comments  are  given  below  : 

Not  a  Solution  of  the  Sunday  Question. — "Of  course,  these 
views  of  Bishop  Doane  are  ntjt  novel,  but  it  is  novel  that  they 
should  be  adopted  by  a  high  dignitary  of  the  church  and  declared 
so  conspicuously.  They  will  excite  the  more  attention  and  pro- 
voke tlie  more  discussion  because  they  are  uttered  at  a  time  when 
the  liquor  question  is  about  to  receive  the  special  consideration  of 
the  whole  i<2piscopal  pulpit. 

"  Undoubtedly  the  liquor  trade  enjoys  special  advantages  under 
our  present  excise  laws.  The  syi^teni  of  license  tends  to  the  re- 
striction of  competition.  It  is  not  a  trade  into  which  every  one  is 
free  to  enter.  A  liquor  dealer  must  obtain  the  special  privilege 
of  ,a  license  and  consequently  he  enjoys  peculiar  protection 
against  competition  in  his  business.  In  return,  he  subjects  him- 
self to  special  legal  regulations.  He  is  under  the  special  guar- 
dianship of  the  law.  and  hence  his  interest  is  directly  concerned 
in  the  character  of  the  law  relating  to  him.  He  becomes,  per- 
force, a  politician  for  self-i)rotection.  Inasmuch  as  the  law  sur- 
rounds him  with  special  restrictions,  he  nnturaliy  seeks  to  obtain 
compensation  for  them  in  legislation  extending  his  special  privi- 
leges He  wants  his  j)ecu]iar  liusiness  to  be  particularly  ex- 
empted trom  the  operation  of  tiie  law  forbidding  trade  generally 
on  Sundav.  and  in  this  demand  he  is  sujjported  bv  the  large  j)art 
of  the  •ommunity  who  w.int  to  l)uv  Ins  beverages  on  that  day. 
Accordingly,    he  becomes  prominent   in   politics,    and  political 


parties  may  be  tempted  to  gain  his  favor  by  conceding  his  de- 
mands.  .   .   . 

"So  far  as  the  liquor  dealers  themselves  are  concerned,  the 
Sunday  question  would  be  settled  finall}'  by  Bishop  Doane's  plan 
of  treatment ,  but  the  demand  for  Sunday  beer  and  spirits  is  not 
satisfied  by  it.  It  is  not  because  the  saloon-keepers  want  to  open 
that  the  opposition  to  the  Sunday-closing  law  is  so  powerful  in 
politics;  it  is  because  so  great  a  part  of  the  people  want  the 
saloons  open  for  their  own  convenience.  They  want  the  saloons 
open  so  that  they  can  satisfy  their  appetite  for  drink,  not  in  order 
that  the  saloon-keepers  may  make  money.  But  if  the  church 
takes  the  ground  held  by  Bishop  Doane.  it  will  occupy  a  strong 
position  from  which  to  attack  the  advocates  of  Sunday  liquor. 
By  conceding  to  the  liquor  trade  a  free  field  during  the  week  as  a 
proper  and  legitimate  trade,  it  will  have  the  more  reason  to 
demand  that  like  other  business  it  shall  be  made  subject  to  the 
Sunday  laws." — The  Sun  {Devi.),  Neiv  York. 

Against  the  Consensus  of  Civilized  Opinion. — "There  is  re- 
markable unanimity  of  opinion  throughout  the  entire  country, 
and,  for  that  matter,  the  entire  civilized  world,  that  the  liquor 
traffic  must  not  be  left  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the 
same  as  ordinary  articles  of  merchandise.  The  area  of  prohibi- 
tion, except  on  the  Local-Option  plan,  is  narrowing,  rather  than 
widening,  but  in  all  countries  where  a  regular  governmental 
system  prevails  some  sort  of  surveillance  is  maintained  over  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Such  surveillance  is  a  part  of  the 
general  constabulary  policy.  Everybody  nows  that  a  great  deal 
of  crime  is  traceable  to  drink.  The  man  who  goes  to  a  lunch 
counter  and  consumes  too  much  bread  and  butter  and  beef  may 
do  himself  a  more  serious  injury,  possibly,  than  he  would  if  he 
drank  too  much  whisky  at  a  bar,  but  gluttony,  unlike  drunken- 
ness, is  not  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  society.  The  man  who  puts 
an  enemy  in  his  stomach  to  steal  away  his  digestion  sins  against 
himself  ;  the  man  who  puts  an  enemy  in  his  brains  to  steal  away 
his  reason  and  make  him  temporarily  insane  is  liable  to  commit 
almost  any  offense  on  the  calendar  of  crime.  Then,  again,  unless 
a  special  surveillance  is  maintained  over  saloons,  some  of  them 
are  liable  to  become  dens  of  thieves  and  haunts  of  vice.  But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  subject.  Fortunately  there  is  no 
real  danger  that  the  Bishop's  advice  will  be  followed  in  the  legis- 
lation, or  unlegislation,  rather,  of  his  own  or  any  other  State. 
The  Legislature  of  New  York  will  soon  meet  at  Albany,  but  it 
will  not  put  itself  under  the  episcopate  of  William  Crosswell 
Doane." — The  Inter  Ocean  {Rep.),  Chicago. 

Government  Interference  the  Cause  of  the  Mischief.— "It   is 

a  remarkable  fact  that  all  over  tlie  world  the  evils  of  the  liquor 
traffic  are  manifest  in  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  govern- 
ment interferes  with  its  freedom.  The  only  countries  in  which 
those  evils  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  or  entirely  absent,  are  those 
in  which  the  trade  in  liquor  is  treated  precisely  as  trades  in  other 
merchandise.  In  New  York  city,  where  the  liquor  trade  had 
practically  seized  entire  control  of  the  government  and  had  come 
to  wield  a  potent  fhfluence  at  the  state  capital,  an  object-lesson 
on  the  subject  has  been  taught  which  the  dullest  mind  should  be 
able  to  comprehend.   .   .    . 

"Is  it  not  obvious  that  where  government  imposes  special  bur- 
dens or  regulations  upon  any  class  of  citizens,  that  class  will  seek 
political  power  with  more  energy  than  any  other,  make  more 
sacrifices  to  secure  it,  and  come,  therefore,  in  course  of  time  to 
be  more  largely  represented  in  office  than  any  other?  Is  not  this 
the  real  reason  why,  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England,  liquor- 
dealer  and  small  politician  are  almost  synonymous  terms?  .   .    . 

"It  is  also  ajiparent  that  the  legislative  interference  with  the 
liquor  tratlic  largely  increases  the  number  of  saloons.  In  forcing 
the  iiquor-dcalcr  to  become  an  a\ways  active  politician,  it  makes 
the  saloon  a  political  center  and  a  source  of  political  power. 
This,  in  turn,  gives  the  saloon  a  value  extraneous  to  the  liquor 
business  proper,  and  attracts  the  small  jiolitician  to  that  trade  for 
other  reasons  than  the  mere  sale  of  drink.  Iluiulreds  of  saloons 
would  disappear  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  trade  which  comes 
to  them  because  of  their  character  of  small  political  centers,  and 
hundreds  of  saloon-keepers  would  go  out  of  the  business  if  thev 
were  deprived  of  the  political  influence  which  enables  them  to 
eke  out  tiie  profits  derived  directly  from  the  liquor  trade." —  The 
Tribune  (AV/  ).  Dttroit. 

Exceptions  Fatal  to  the  Argument.-"  Bishop  Doane  has 
perceived  the  harmfulnessof  the  Prohibitionist  idea  that  the  only 
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preventive  of  drunkenness  is  to  be  found  in  the  removal  of 
temptation.  But  he  is  so  flagrantly  inconsistent  in  his  own  rec- 
ommendations for  reform  that  even  Miss  Willard's  scheme  will 
stand  the  test  of  logic  better  than  his.  .  .  .  You  can  not  run  with 
the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds.  If  alcoholics  are  subject  to 
the  laws  that  govern  bread  and  beef  those  laws  are  as  ciTcctive  in 
the  neighborhood  of  schools  and  churches  as  in  other  places,  and 
are  not  inoperative  even  on  the  'Lord's  day.'  The  exceptions 
give  away  the  whole  case. 

"The  trouble  with  Bishop  Doane  is  that  he  would  doaway  with 
restrictive  measures  as  applied  to  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace  and  would  retain  them  as  applied  to  certain  institutions  in 
which  he  happens  to  be  interested.  Drunkenness  is  largely  a 
matter  of  personal  deficiency,  and  the  classifiers  of  our  State  laws 
had  the  right  idea  in  grouping  together 'lunatics,  idiots,  drunk- 
ards, and  spendthrifts. '  The  idea  that  any  one  of  these  unfortu- 
nate classes  could  be  removed  by  prohibitive  laws  is  utterly  false. 
But  even  this  idea  is  more  tenable  than  Bishop  Doane's.  The 
ripened  opinion  of  even  the  most  sordidly  commercial  thought  of 
the  age  will  no  longer  indorse  the  Bishop's  idea  that  the  saloon  is 
in  the  same  category  with  the  store." — T/ie  Joiirna/  {Rep.), 
Chicago. 

"The  same  argument  applies  to  vice,  and  yet  the  good  Bishop 
would  protest  most  energetically  against  an  abrogation  of  the 
prohibition  placed  upon  immoral  traffic.  The  change  which  he 
suggests  would  necessitate  the  recasting  of  the  whole  revenue 
system,  and  would  relieve  the  liquor  business  of  burdens  without 
conferring  corresponding  advantages.  The  big  profits  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  strong  inducement  to  eneage  in  it,  and  the  removal 
of  restrictions  would  result  in  a  multiplication  of  drinking  estab- 
lishments." —  The  Herald  {Ind.),  Baltimore. 

"In  a  general  way  the  liquor  question  is  a  moral  question,  and 
it  will  in  the  end  be  settled,  if  at  all,  by  moral  means.  Making 
men  virtuous  by  enactment  has  never  succeeded  yet.  Even  if 
abolishing  the  license  system  be  a  dangerous  experiment,  the 
plan  of  promoting  temperance  by  conferring  the  right  to  sell  wine 
and  beer  only  at  a  small  fee,  while  the  right  to  sell  liquors  is  dis- 
pensed more  sparingly  at  a  large  fee,  is  an  experiment  full  of 
promise,  and  one  that  real  friends  of  temperance  do  ill  to  op- 
pose."—  The  Journal  {Ind.),  Providence. 


Continued  Exports  of  Gold. — Treasury  officials  are  said  to  be 
in  a  state  of  anxiety  on  account  of  the  large  exports  of  gold  last 

week.  The  withdraw- 
als from  the  Treasury 
aggregated  $7,350,000, 
and  on  Saturday  the 
^^^.^  y/     y         gold    reserve    was    re- 

^.^^'^  /     X     .       duced    to    $82,330,000. 

No  preparations  for 
another  bond  issue  are 
reported,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  the 
responsibility  of  pro- 
viding some  means  for 
replenishing  the  gold 
reserve  will  be  placed 
upon  Congress  by  the 
President's  message. 
Meanwhile  Secretary 
Carlisle  has  ordered  the 
acceptance  at  sub-treas- 
uries of  light-weight 
gold  coins  at  their  ac- 
tual value,  the  freight 
charges  both  ways  to 
be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Various  causes 
are  assigned  for  the  unexpected  outflow  of  gold.  The  Eastern 
troubles,  the  liquidation  of  the  Kafir  mining  speculation,  the 
small  exports  of  American  cotton,  etc.,  are  among  the  chief  ones. 


HE 


DOES  NOT  GROW  FAT. 

—  The  Inter  Ocean,  Chicago. 


The  football  player  lost  a  leg, 

An  arm,  his  face  in  part; 
But  tliey  ne'er  repined  in  the  prrand  stand  there 

Till  they  saw  him  losing  heart. 

—  The  Tribune,  Detroit. 


IMPORTANT    DECISION    AGAINST   TRUSTS. 

A  MOVEMENT  against  several  trusts  is  anticipated  by  the 
■^*-  press  as  the  result  of  a  decision  made  by  Attorney-General 
Hancock  of  New  York.  It  is  reported  that  the  attorney-generals 
of  four  States,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  and  Iowa, 
are  examining  the  case  with  the  view  of  proceeding  against  com- 
binations operating  in  their  respective  jurisdictions.  The  deci- 
sion is  against  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  and  was  ren- 
dered upon  the  ajiplications  of  a  firm  for  permission  to  bring  suit 
against  the  former  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  New  York,  the 
charge  being  that  it  is  an  unlawful  trust  organized  under  the  laws 
of  a  foreign  state  (New  Jersey)  and  doing  business  in  a  way  con- 
trary to  the  New  York  statutes.  The  attorney-general,  in  grant- 
ing the  application,  holds  that  any  foreign  corporation  doing 
business  in  New  York  isamenable  to  the  laws  of  the  State  equally 
with  a  domestic  corporation,  and  that  its  certificate  may  be  with- 
drawn upon  conviction  of  illegality.  It  appears  that  the  Tobacco 
Company,  which  is  said  to  control  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cigarette 
trade  in  the  country,  does  not  permit  dealers  who  handle  its 
goods  to  sell  the  brands  of  any  other  company.  Referring  to  this 
restriction  and  the  bearing  upon  it  of  the  New  York  anti-trust 
law,  the  attorney-general  says  : 

"In  my  judgment,  a  corporation  doing  business  in  this  State 
and  having  substantial  control  of  the  market  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  impose  as  a  general  ])rerequisite  upon  the  purchasers  of 
its  commodities,  whether  designated  as  agents  or  not,  that  they 
shall  obtain  goods  from  no  other  source.  The  enforcement  of 
such  a  condition  mtist  necessarily  operate  as  a  restraint  of  trade 
and  prevent  competition.  The  purchaser  who  deals  in  the  mer- 
chandise of  the  corporation  enforcing  the  restriction  is  prevented 
from  selling  the  wares  of  any  other  manufacturer,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  customers  must  take  the  goods  furnished  by  the 
party  exacting  obedience  to  the  demand,  or  go  elsewhere  to  make 
their  purchases.  To  carry  out  such  a  rule  to  its  logical  sequence 
would  enable  the  wealthy  corporation  which  has  obtained  a 
monopoly  of  the  market  to  continue  the  monopoly  and  to  drive 
out  of  business  poorer  and  less  fortunate  competitors.  The  pur- 
chaser under  such  an  arrangement  and  contract  has  really  been 
made  a  party  to  a  scheme  which  has  a  tendency  to  give  control  of 
a  market  to  the  vendor  to  the  exclusion  of  all  competitors. 

"I  think  such  a  method  of  transacting  business  under  the  cir- 
cumstances disclosed  is  against  public  policy,  and  would  not  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  the  courts  of  the  State  in  the  case  of  a 
domestic  corporation.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  permitted  in  a 
foreign  corporation  ?  Its  certificate  of  authority  to  do  business  in 
this  State  is  granted  upon  the  understanding  that  the  business 
shall  be  such  as  may  be  carried  on  by  a  company  incorporated 
under  our  laws,  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  public  policy 
of  the  State  ;  and  the  foreign  corporation  that  has  filed  the  proper 
papers  and  received  its  certificate  is  accorded  the  same  but  no 
greater  rights  than  domestic  corporation." 

It  is  believed  that  the  attorney-general  will  promptly  bring 
suit  to  deprive  the  Tobacco  Company  of  the  license  to  do  business 
in  New  York.  The  New  York  yiv/rw^/  oj  Commerce,  which  is 
persistently  fighting  trusts,  says  of  the  decision  : 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  deci- 
sion which  has  been  reached  by  Attorney-General  Hancock  to 
begin  an  action  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  against  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  to  restrain  it  from  doing  business  in 
New  York.  The  methods  of  the  tobacco  company,  commonly 
known  as  the  Cigarette  Trust,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
great  monopolistic  combinations  organized  in  another  State  and 
doing  business  in  this  one  under  a  certificate  granted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  virtue  of  the  comitj''  usual!}-  recognized  in 
the  case  of  foreign  corporations.  If  the  tobacco  company's  way 
of  doing  business  in  New  York  is  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of 
the  State,  so  is  that  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
and  other  more  or  less  despotic  monopolies  similarly  organized 
and  conducted.  On  the  fate  of  the  action  against  the  tobacco 
company  must  depend  the  continued  existence  in  this  State  of 
foreign  corporations  that  abuse  the  protection  of  its  laws  to  effect 
a  restraint  of  trade  which  these  laws  forbid.     If  the  certificate 
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procured  by  one  trust  from  the  Secretary  of  State  be 'vacated, 
annulled,  and  set  aside'  for  the  reasoi\set  forth  in  the  petition  to 
which  the  attorney-general  has  just  acceded,  the  same  action 
must  follow  in  the  case  of  the  others  doing  business  in  the  same 
illegal  manner,  under  like  authorization.  That  would  mean  not 
only  an  end  to  trust  methods  in  the  State  of  New  York  but  would 
seal  their  doom  throughout  the  United  States.  For.  apart  from 
the  certainty  that  the  action  of  this  State  would  be  followed  in 
all  the  commercial  commonwealths  of  the  Union,  exclusion  from 
New  York  would  be  fatal  to  the  e.xistence  of  any  of  the  great 
manufacturing  and  trading  monopolies.  A  well-directed  blow- 
here  is  a  blow  at  the  very  heart  of  the  whole  pestilent  system.  .  .  . 
"The  fight  against  the  trusts  may  be  a  long  one  and  it  is  cer- 
tain to  be  stubbornly  contested,  but  it  is  some  satisfaction  toknow 
that  the  arsenal  of  legal  weapons  against  them  is  so  well  stocked, 
and  that  for  the  wielding  of  these  weapons  there  are  available 
strong  and  incorruptible  men." 


RADICAL   VIEWS   OF   ANOTHER    CHICAGO 
UNIVERSITY    PROFESSOR. 

NEW  evidence  in  regard  to  the  much-discussed  question  of 
the  "freedom  of  teaching"  in  the  University  of  Chicago  is 
found  by  many  in  a  significant  article  contributed  to  the  official 
organ  of  the  University  by  Prof.  Albion  W.  Small,  the  head  of 
the  department  of  sociology  to  which  Professor  Bemis  belonged 
prior  to  his  recent  withdrawal.  The  article  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  social  reform  and  takes  such  radical  ground  that  to  many 
it  appears  as  evidence  that  the  University  could  not  have  taken 
exception  to  the  milder  views  expressed  by  Professor  Bemis. 
"Private  business  is  a  public  trust,"  is  the  proposition  laid  down 
and  defended  by  Professor  Small,  while  the  present  order  is  con- 
demned by  him  as  violative  of  the  "primal  law  of  mutualism." 
The  opening  paragraphs  are  as  follows : 

"There  is  strife  in  every  civilized  country  to-day  between  men 
who  declare  that  justice  demands  social  reorganization,  and  men 
V/ho  maintain  that  the  present  order  is  essentially  good.  Neither 
of  these  parties  is  wholly  right  or  wholly  wrong.  To  a  certain 
extent  social  order  is  deliberately  invented  as  the  expression  of 
men's  intelligence  about  social  needs.  Until  human  needs  be- 
come stationary  and  invariable  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
knowledge  about  perfect  methods  will  quite  catch  up  with  the 
demand.  Assertions  about  perfect  systems  of  social  order  are 
meanwhile  largely  gratuitous.  We  may  nevertheless  look  in  the 
direction  of  improvement  by  taking  account  of  any  neglected 
factor  in  the  problem  of  social  arrangement. 

"Without  inquiring  now  what  further  tests  are  necessary,  I 
shall  point  out  two  principles  which  men  must  learn  to  applj' 
more  precisely  before  there  can  be  approximately  stable  social 
order.  The  ])resent  social  system,  or  the  reorganizations  that 
may  follow  each  other  in  its  place,  will  be  justified  or  condemned 
according  to  their  success  in  providing  for  at  least  these  two  pos- 
tulates of  human  association." 

The  first  principle  is  "the  essential  similarity  of  all  human 
beings  in  capacity  for  happiness."  Is  this  principle  realized  at 
present?     Professor  Small  answers: 

"Few  people  in  a  democratic  country  venture  to-day  to  put  a 
different  doctrine  in  plain  words  ;  but  democratic  institutions  are 
still  so  crude  that  it  is  impossible  to  analyze  the  social  situation, 
and  to  conclude  that  democratic  principles,  as  thus  far  realized, 
exhibit  the  final  type  of  society,  without  basing  the  inference  in 
part  upon  tacit  denial  of  the  similarity  just  claimed.  We  are 
getting  familiar  with  differences  of  social  conditions  which  can 
be  contemplated  tranquilly  only  on  the  implied  presumption  that 
some  of  us  are  made  from  finer  clay  than  the  rest. 

"We  accuse  ourselves  of  no  fault  when  we  decline  to  j)rovide 
for  our  domestic  animals  the  same  kind  of  intellectual  and  moral 
or  even  physical  advantages  which  we  secure  for  our  sons  and 
daughters.  Wo  assume  that  the  wants  and  capacities  of  puppies 
and  kittens  are  radically  different  from  those  of  children,  and 
we  act  accordingly.  But  some  of  us  are  in  conditions  so  different 
from  those  surrounding  many  of  our  fellows  that  equanimity  in 


view  of  the  'situation  can  be  justified  only  by  resort  to  a  Similar 
presumption  with  reference  to  them. 

"Residents  in  every  large  city  know  that  thousands  of  children 
are  growing  up  in  their  vicinity  in  a  physical  environment  unfit 
for  cattle.  These  thousands  see  nothing  of  the  ordinary  refine- 
ments of  family  life.  They  are  almost  entire  strangers  to  pri 
mary  education.  They  remain  outside  the  pale  of  moral  and 
religious  influence  and  they  presently  recruit  the  army  of  the 
unemployed.  They  prey  peacefully  or  violently  upon  the  indus- 
try and  the  morality  of  the  communitj-.  and  sooner  or  later  they 
fill  the  workhouse,  the  jail,  the  charity  hospital,  and  the  potter's 
field. 

"  It  is  not  this  large  class  alone  which  gives  ocular  proof  that, 
whatever  be  the  creed  of  men  or  of  schools  or  of  churches  our- 
civilization  does  not  believe  in  the  essential  similarity  of  all  nor- 
mal human  beings  in  potency  of  happiness.  Millions  of  earnest 
and  honest  men  are  to-day  doing  their  part  of  the  world's  work 
as  well  as  they  can,  living  within  their  income,  trying  to  save 
something  for  a  rainy  day,  but  absolutely  without  guaranty  of  a 
chance  to  earn  a  living  if  others  should  take  their  present  place." 

Professor  Small  does  not  believe  that  the  rich  are  growing 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  The  social  wrongs  of  which  he  com- 
plains are  of  a  different  character.     We  quote  again  : 

"We  are  passing  through  a  social  transition  in  which  the  power 
of  a  few  men  to  control  opportunities  for  employment  is  enor- 
mous, and  the  liberty  of  many  men  to  defy  the  caprice  of  employ- 
ers is  correspondingly  reduced.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  right- 
thinking  and  of  a  right-feeling  man  such  contrast  is  intolerable. 
So  far  as  it  exists  in  any  class  of  cases,  it  means  nothing  else  than 
the  subversion  of  the  freedom  of  the  dependent  parties,  and  their 
retrogression  into  a  unique  and  refined  order  of  servitude.  It  is 
possible  to  consider  such  relationship  a  permanent  feature  of 
human  society  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  exercise  of  free- 
dom, which  is  necessary  to  some  men,  is  no  part  of  the  natural 
function  of  other  men.   .   .   . 

"The  vulnerable  point  in  our  present  society  is  not  its  permis- 
sion of  large  wealth  to  some  of  its  members,  but  its  maintenance 
of  institutions  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  make  some  men's  op- 
portunity to  work  for  w^ealth  under  any  conditions  dependent 
upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  other  men. 

"In  so  far  as  agitators  for  social  changes  squint  toward  the 
notion  of  equal  reward  for  unequal  work,  or  equal  division  of  the 
products  of  industry,  they  seem  to  me  covetous  not  only  of  the 
impossible,  but  of  the  unjust,  the  unreasonable,  and  consequently 
of  the  altogether  undesirable.  So  long  as  men  contend  for  such 
extravagances  the  real  vice  of  our  civilization  will  be  obscured. 
A  social  system  which  incorporates  the  assumption  that  a  portion 
of  society  may  righteously  monopolize  the  productive  forces  of 
nature,  so  that  other  men  must  ask  the  permission  of  the  monop- 
olists to  draw  on  the  resources  of  nature,  practically  denies  to  the 
unprivileged  class  not  merely  a  rightful  share  of  goods,  but  an 
intrinsic  claim  to  any  share  at  all.  In  other  words  it  establishes 
at  least  two  castes  among  men.  the  caste  of  the  propertied  and 
the  caste  of  the  pauperized." 

Summing  up  his  argument  on  this  point.  Professor  Small  de- 
fines the  social  problem  as  being  "how  to  socialize  ourselves  to 
such  degree  that,  without  bankrupting  all,  each  may  have  a 
secure  lien  upon  a  minimum  share  of  nature's  endowment  for 
satisfying  common  human  wants."  Proceeding  to  discuss  the 
second  fundamental  principle  of  right  society,  viz.,  that  private 
business,  like  public  oHicc,  is  a  public  trust.  Professor  Small  says : 

"The  fundamental  assumption  upon  which  civilized  society 
rests  is  that  each  member  of  society  is  doing  something  to  make 
the  general  conditions  of  life  easier  for  society  as  a  whole.  If 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  society  this  would  not  be  the  case. 
If  the  world  were  divided  up  among  a  population  of  hermits,  each 
home  would  practically  be  a  world  by  itself,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  other  homes.  Since  the  world  is  the  home  of  people  who 
have  complicated  dealings  with  each  other,  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  each  gets  tolerated  by  the  other  in  seeking  his  own  jiersonal 
ends  solely  upon  the  implied  condition  that  each  will  be  an  agent 
to  do  some  sort  of  work  for  his  fellows." 

But  this  principle  is  not  fully  carried  out  in  our  society.  Suc- 
cessful and  arrogant  individualism,  says  Professor  Small,  defies 
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this  law  of  mutualism  and  claims  the  right  to  disregard  the  com- 
mon welfare.     He  continues  : 

"The  fundamental  grievance  of  classes  against  other  classes  in 
modern  society  is  that  the  supposed  offenders  are  violators  of  this 
primal  law  of  i-eciprocity.  Criticisms  of  institutions  or  of  the 
persons  operating  them  resolve  themselves  into  charges  that 
whereas  the  parties  in  question  are  presumed  to  be  useful  social 
agencies,  they  are  in  reality  using  their  social  office  for  the  sub- 
ordination of  public  weal  to  private  gain.  This  is  at  bottom  the 
charge  of  the  dissatisfied  proletarian  of  all  classes  against  em- 
ployers, capitalists,  corporations,  trusts,  monopolies,  legislators 
and  administrators.  This  is  also  in  large  part  the  implied  coun- 
tercharge against  organized  labor.  The  most  serious  count  in 
the  wage-earner's  indictment  cf  other  classes  is  not  primarily 
that  these  classes  draw  too  much  pay,  but  that  they  are  not  doing 
the  work  that  their  revenues  are  supposed  to  represent.  They 
are  exploiting  their  fellows  instead  of  serving  them.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  of  pay  which  the  alleged  delinquents  should 
draw,  if  their  presumed  service  were  actually  performed,  is  log- 
ically a  secondary  consideration.  The  just  grievance  of  the  poor 
man  is  not  so  much  that  another  nan's  income  is  a  thousand,  or 
ten  thousand,  or  a  million  a  year,  as  that  either  figure  is  more 
than  its  possessor  earns." 

Professor  Small  believes  that  organizers,  capitalists,  and  all 
men  who  render  service  are  entitled  to  rewards  corresponding  to 
the  value  of  their  work  for  society,  but  he  believes  that  it  is 
senseless  to  make  ourselves  "perpetually  tributary  to  the  unborn 
heirs"  of  original  benefactors.  He  is  confident  that  "the  time 
will  come  when  men  will  perceive  that  it  is  as  monstrous  for  a 
father  to  bequeath  to  his  son  a  controlling-interest  in  a  factory  or 
a  railroad,  as  it  would  now  appear  for  a  President  of  the  United 
States  to  offer  his  daughter  the  city  of  New  York  as  a  dowry." 

Professor  Small  says  that  in  firder  to  expose  existing  evils  it  is 
not  necessary  to  know  the  whole  process  by  which  the  present 
order  may  be  changed  into  a  rational  and  equitable  one,  and  he 
concludes  as  follows  : 

"It  is  both  weak  and  wrong  to  refuse  recognition  of  a  principle 
on  the  ground  that  we  can  not  foresee  the  method  of  its  applica- 
tion. Right  thought  and  right  feeling  make  right  action  easier. 
The  most  dismal  and  impotent  pessimism  is  the  hopelessness  that 
dares  not  admit  the  need  of  change.  Adoption  of  the  principles 
just  cited  into  commanding  rank  in  our  standards  of  social  action 
will  assure  steady  approach  to  more  worthy  conditions.  The 
details  of  progressive  adjustment  must  come  from  experiments, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  improvements  in  printing-presses  or  in 
dynamos." 

Secretary  Carlisle's  New  York  Speech. — At  the  annual  din- 
ner of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  week.  Secretary 
Carlisle  delivered  an  address  on  the  currency  question.  He  re- 
peated and  elaborated  the  arguments  advanced  in  his  Boston 
address  last  month.  He  advocated  the  retirement  of  the  green- 
backs and  a  bank  currency.  Toward  the  end,  the  Secretary  pro- 
tested against  any  further  "vague  and  indefinite  declarations"  on 
the  currency  by  the  great  party  organizations,  and  hoped  that 
there  would  be  no  more  ambiguous  phrases  and  irreconcilable 
clauses  in  platforms  and  public  utterances.  A  number  of  news- 
papers criticize  I\Ir.  Carlisle  for  neglecting  to  discuss  more  prac- 
tical questions,  such  as  the  means  of  replenishing  the  gold  reseive 
and  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  Treasury.  7Vu'  Sun  (Dem.) 
says  :  "What  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try wanted  to  hear  from  Mr.  Carlisle  was  a  clear  and  definite 
statement  of  the  means,  if  any,  whereby  the  Administration  pro- 
poses to  fill  the  gaping  holes  made  in  the  Treasury  by  a  tariff  for 
bunco  only.  How  do  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Carlisle  expect  to 
make  tip  the  deficit?  What  devices  for  raising  revenue  have  they 
got  in  their  heads?  Where  and  how  are  they  going  to  get  the 
money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  economically  or 
otherwise  administered?  Mr.  Carlisle  sedulously  avoided  giving 
any  information  as  to  the  points  in  regard  to  which  information 
is  needed.  His  speech  was  as  timely  and  filling  as  a  last  year's 
almanac." 


TO   CURB   THE    PRESIDENT'S    POWERS. 

RICCENT  attacks  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Administration 
lend  point  to  a  comprehensive  program  of  political  reform 
formulated  by  Mr.  James  M.  Ashley,  an  old-time  Republican, 
who,  as  governor  and  Congressman,  figured  prominently  in 
national  politics  dur- 
ing the  stirring  times 
of  the  Civd  War. 
Mr.  Ashley  believes 
that  the  present  di- 
vision (if  power  be- 
tween the  legislature 
and  the  executive 
branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment is  wrong  in 
principle  and  mis- 
chievous in  practise, 
in  that  it  makes  the 
President  too  much 
of  a  legislator  and 
deprives  Congress  of 
powers  which  it 
ought  to  possess. 
He  also  believes  that 
the  electoral  mach- 
inery by  which  Pres- 
idents are  chosen  is 
a  stumbling-block  to 
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To  Jingoes  :  The  ship  of  state  is  not  merely  a  war-ship.  —  T/te  JVevjs,  Gal- 
veston. 


])rogress,  which,  if  not  removed,  threatens  to  produce  revolution 
and  bitter  strife.  Writing  in  T/ie  Arena  (November),  Mr.  Ash- 
ley proposes  the  following  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States : 

"We  demand  such  an  amendment  (jf  the  national  Constitution 
as  shall  secure  to  each  duly  qualified  voter  in  the  United  States 
the  right  to  cast  one  ballot  direct  for  the  nomination  and  for  the 
election  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  person  so 
elected  shall  be  ineligible  for  reelection. 

"We  demand  that  the  office  of  Vice-President  be  abolished. 

"We  demand  a  modification  of  the  veto  power  as  now  conferred 
by  the  Constitution  on  the  President. 

"This  modification  shall  authorize  him  to  return  with  his  objec- 
tions to  the  house  in  which  it  originated  any  bill  or  resolution 
passed  by  Congress.  But  if  after  its  reconsideration  it  shall 
again  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  in  each  House 
(to  which  the  Senate  and  House  is  entitled),  it  shall  become  a 
law,  the  President's  objections  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

"We  demand  a  modification  of  the  President's  power  of  ap- 
pointment to  civil  office,  and  that  said  appointees  shall  not  be 
removed  without  cause. 

"We  demand  that  the  Constitution  be  so  amended  that  United 
States  Senators  shall  be  nominated  and  elected  by  ballot  by 
direct  vote  of  the  duly  qualified  electors  in  each  State. 

"We  demand  that  Representatives  in  Congress  shall  be  nomi- 
nated and  elected  by  direct  ballot,  in  all  States  having  two  or  more 
members,  in  such  manner  as  shall  secure  proportional  represen- 
tation to  the  duly  (jualified  voters  in  such  States." 

The  results  of  the  adoption  of  such  changes  are  stated  by  Mr. 
Ashley  as  follows  : 

"Congress  becomes  the  sole  law-making  power,  without  Presi- 
dential intervention  ;  and  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
chosen  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  must  be  submitted  for 
official  action  all  questions  of  home  government  and  all  matters 
touching  our  foreign  relations  with  the  great  governments  of  the 
world. 

"The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  would  be  the  official 
organ  of  the  House  for  the  preparation  and  presenting  to  it  of  all 
bills  on  the  tariff,  and  for  internal  revenue  taxation.  Other  ap- 
propriate committees  would  be  duly  organized  and  charged  with 
the  preparation  of  all  subjects  of  legislation,  whether  that  of  coin- 
ing money  (gold  and  silver)  and  fixing  the  value  thereof,  or  of 
continuing  or  discontinuing  national  banks,  all  questions  in  con- 
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nection  with  interstate  commerce  and  the  adjustment  of  labor 
controversies,  and  of  excluding  contract  laborers  by  restricting 
immigration  and  providing  against  fraudulent  and  undesirable 
naturalization,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

"The  subject  of  the  enforcement  of  the  'Monroe  doctrine'  in 
its  letter  and  spirit  would  be  in  special  charge  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  authorized  to  move  officially  only  as  directed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Representatives.  If  the  VDters  of  the 
nation  could  have  thus  spoken  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Nicaragua  incident  would  probably  not  have  happened. 
In  any  event,  it  would  not  have  been  tolerated  without  vigorous 
protest,  and  official  notice  would  have  been  given  to  call  a  halt." 

A  President  elected  under  such  conditions  could  not  assume, 
in  Mr.  Ashley's  view,  "the  prerogatives  which  nearly  all  our 
Presidents  have  assumed  in  the  past  fifty  years,  by  defiantly 
using  and  abusing  the  veto  power  and  the  appointing  power." 
Such  a  President  would  of  necessity  be  "an  American, "  and  he 
would  have  neither  motive  nor  excuse  for  betraying  the  people  or 
their  representatives.  Mr.  Ashley  is  confident  that  the  impend- 
ing political  advance  must  be  made  along  the  lines  indicated  by 
him,  and  he  reviews  at  length  certain  chapters  of  our  political 
history  to  show  that  great  injustice  has  often  resulted  from  the 
alleged  imperfections  of  our  present  system. 


PLUTOCRACY  AND  PATERNALISM. 

T  1  /"E  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  about  the  dangers  of  pluto- 
*  »  cracy,  and  we  also  hear  much  about  the  evils  of  paternal- 
ism. As  a  rule,  those  who  are  alarmed  at  the  latter  see  nothing 
in  the  talk  about  the  former,  while  those  who  warn  us  against 
plutocracy  scoff  at  the  cry  of  "paternalism."  Is  the  country 
really  between  the  devil  of  State  despotism  and  the  deep  sea  of 
the  almighty  dollar?  Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward,  in  The  Forutn,  at- 
tempts to  analyze  the  current  notions  regarding  wealth  and  gov- 
ernment and  distinguish  between  real  and  imaginary  evils  or 
dangers.  So  far  as  "plutocracy"  is  applied  simply  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  individuals  and  the  normal  in- 
fluence of  that  wealth.  Professor  Ward  dismisses  the  indictment 
as  worthless.  Wealth  has  done  and  in  doing  incalculable  service 
to  societv,  and  will  continue  to  be  useful.  The  transmission  of 
immense  fortunes  to  idle  heirs  is  injurious,  but  a  wise  limitation 
of  inheritance  would  easily  aff'ord  a  remedy.  As  to  the  vague 
objections  to  paternalism.  Professor  Ward  says  that  it  is  merely 
used  to  excite  prejudice  against  proper  extension  of  state  func- 
tions and  undeserving  of  serious  attention.  We  quote  the  pas- 
sage which  follows  this  affirmation  : 

"Are  there,  then,  no  dangerous  or  deleterious  tendencies  in 
modern  society?  There  certainly  are  such,  and  they  may  be  said 
to  be  in  the  direction  of  both  plutocracy  and  paternalism,  giving 
to  these  terms  not  a  literal,  but  a  real  or  scientific  meaning,  as 
denoting  respectively  the  too  great  power  of  wealth,  and  the  too 
great  solicitude  for  and  fostering  of  certain  interests  on  the  part 
of  government.    .   .   . 

"Modern  society  is  suffering  from  the  very  opposite  of  pater- 
nalism—  from  under-governmeiit,  from  the  failure  of  government 
to  keep  pace  with  the  change  which  civilization  has  wrought  in 
substituting  intellectual  for  physical  qualities  as  the  workers  of 
injustice.  Government  to-day  is  powerless  to  perform  its  pri- 
mary and  original  function  of  protecting  society.  There  was  a 
time  when  brigandage  stalked  abroad  throughout  Eurojie  and  no 
one  was  safe  in  life  or  property.  This  was  due  to  lack  of  ade- 
quate government.  Man's  nature  has  not  changed,  but  brigand- 
age has  succumbed  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  Human  rajiac- 
ity  now  works  in  subtler  ways.  Plutocracy  is  the  modern 
brigandage  and  can  be  dislodged  only  by  the  same  power — the 
power  of  the  state.   .   .   . 

"If.  then,  the  danger  of  plutocracy  is  so  largely  due  to  insuffi- 
cient government,  whei-e  is  the  tendency  to  paternalism  in  the 
sense  of  too  much  government  ?  This  opens  up  the  last  and  most 
important  aspect  of  the  subject.  If  there  were  no  influences  at 
work  in  society  but  those  of  unaided  nature;    if  we  had  a  pure 


physiocracy  or  government  of  nature,  such  as  prevails  among 
wild  animals,  and  the  weak  were  thereby  sacrificed  that  the 
strong  might  survive  to  beget  the  strong,  and  thus  elevate  the 
race  along  the  lines  of  evolution — however  great  the  hardship,  we 
might  resign  ourselves  to  it  as  part  of  the  great  cosmic  scheme. 
But  unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case.  Without  stopping  to  show 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  civilized  society,  the  qualities  which 
best  fit  men  to  gain  advantage  over  their  fellows  are  the  ones 
least  useful  to  society  at  large,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present 
purpose  to  point  out  that  in  the  actual  state  of  society  it  is  not 
even  those  who,  from  this  biological  point  of  view,  are  the  fittest, 
that  become  in  fact  the  recipient  of  the  greatest  favors  at  the 
hands  of  society.  This  is  due  to  the  creation,  by  society  itself. 
of  artificial  conditions  that  destroy  the  balance  of  forces  and  com- 
pletely nullify  all  the  beneficial  effects  that  are  secured  by  the 
operation  of  the  natural  law  on  the  lower  plane.  Indeed,  the 
effect  is  reversed,  and  instead  of  developing  strength,  either 
physical  or  mental,  through  activity  incident  to  emulation,  it 
tends  to  parasitic  degeneracy  through  the  pampered  idleness  of 
the  favored  classes. " 

Professor  Ward  refers  to  trusts  and  monopolies,  the  control  of 
the  means  of  transportation  and  communication,  the  reckless  be- 
stowal of  public  franchises  without  an  equivalent,  and  other  in- 
stances of  the  sacrifice  of  public  interest,  and  then  continues  as 
follows  : 

"The  very  possession  of  wealth  is  only  made  possible  by  gov- 
ernment. The  safe  conduct  of  all  business  depends  upon  the  cer- 
tain protection  of  law.  The  most  powerful  business  combina- 
tions take  place  under  legal  forms.  Even  dishonest  and  swindling 
schemes,  so  long  as  they  violate  no  penal  statute,  are  protected 
by  law.  Speculation  in  the  necessaries  of  life  is  legitimate  busi- 
ness, and  is  upheld  by  the  officers  of  the  law  tho  it  result  in 
famine;  and  even  then  bread  riots  are  put  down  by  the  armed 
force  of  the  state.  Thus  has  society  become  the  victim  of  its  own 
system,  against  the  natural  effects  of  which  it  is  powerless  to 
protect  itself.  It  has  devised  the  best  possible  scheme  for  satis- 
fying the  rapacit)'  of  human  nature. 

"And  now,  mark:  The  charge  of  paternalism  is  chiefly  made 
by  the  class  that  enjoy  the  largest  share  of  government  protection. 
Those  who  denounce  state  interference  are  the  ones  who  most 
frequently  and  successfully  invoke  it.  The  cry  of  latssez  faire 
mainly  goes  up  from  the  ones  who,  if  really 'let  alone,'  would 
instantly  lose  their  wealth-absorbing  power.   .   .   , 

"The  degree  to  which  the  citizen  is  protected  in  the  secure  en- 
joj'ment  of  his  possessions  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  this  protection  must  apply  as  rigidly  to  the  poor  man's 
possessions  as  to  those  of  the  rich  man.  In  the  present  system 
the  latter  is  not  only  encouraged,  but  actually  tempted  to  exploit 
the  former.  Everj'  trust,  every  monopoly,  every  carelessly 
granted  franchise,  has  or  may  have  this  effect,  and  the  time  has 
arrived  when  a  part  at  least  of  this  paternal  solicitude  on  the  part 
of  government  should  be  diverted  from  the  monopolistic  element 
and  bestowed  upon  the  general  public.  If  we  must  have  pater- 
nalism, there  should  be  no  partiality  shown  in  the  family." 


AN     INDICTMENT    OF    COLLEGE    ATHLETICS. 

PROFESSIONALISM  in  college  athletics  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  President  Schurman.  of  Cornell  University, 
and  other  authorities  have  felt  called  upon  to  denounce  the  ten- 
dency as  vicious  and  to  express  grave  doubt  whether  intercol- 
legiate athletics  are  now  healthy  or  innocent.  Mr.  Caspar  W. 
Whitney,  an  expert  who  conducts  the  amateur  sport  department  in 
Harper' s  Weekly,  describes  the  situation  as  alarming  and  sick- 
ening, and  says  that  "amateur  athletics  are  absolutely  in  danger 
of  being  exterminated  in  the  United  States  if  something  is  not 
done  to  cleanse  them.  "  We  quote  from  his  article  in  the  current 
issue  : 

"  I  venture  to  say  that  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  interested  as  he  may  be  in  the  sport  of  gentlemen,  has 
any  conception  of  the  rottenness  of  the  whole  structure  through 
the  middle  and  far  West.  Men  are  bought  and  sold  like  cattle  to 
play  this  autumn  on  'strictly  amateur'  college  elevens.  Men 
offer  and  sell  themselves  for  an  afternoon  for  from  twentv-five  to 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  apparently  there  is  something 
like  a  scale  of  prices  just  as  there  is  for  horses  and  cows  and 
grain.  A  list  of  a  few  cases  here  and  there  through  the  country 
shows  a  state  of  affairs  as  disgraceful  to  the  honor  of  gentlemen 
as  it  is  destructive  to  the  health— even  to  the  life — of  amateur 
sport  in  our  countrj*.   .   .   . 

"If  you  will  follow  the  course  out  West  and  in  the  South,  in 
each  case  you  will  see  at  what  stage  in  this  inevitable  progress 
the  particular  team  or  sport  or  college  in  question  has  arrived  to- 
day. Some  are  better,  some  are  worse,  but  in  every  case  the 
professional  element  is  vicious,  and  the  whole  situation  taken 
generally  is  appalling.  Two  things  make  it  infinitely  worse  that 
it  ever  became,  or  could  become,  here  in  the  East.  One  of  these 
is  ignorance  of  what  amateur  sport  is,  and  the  other,  by  far  the 
more  vicious,  is  the  deliberate  disregard  of  all  amateur  laws, 
and  a  general  scramble  to  take  part  in  athletics  as  one  would  take 
part  in  the  manipulations  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  get  all  that 
can  be  made  out  of  it  by  fair  or  foul,  honorable  or  dishonorable, 
means.  In  the  West  and  the  middle  West  there  seems  to  be  no 
excuse  available  on  the  score  of  ignorance.  The  whole  procedure 
is  bad,  and  it  will  as  surely  kill  good  sport  in  time,  if  not  corrected, 
as  it  will  injure  the  characters  of  men  who  think  they  can  do  such 
things  and  preserve  not  only  their  good  standing,  but  their  self- 
respect.  In  the  South  the  situation  is  bad  enough,  but  in  many 
instances  pay  is  taken  in  the  summer  to  help  out  college  expenses 
in  the  coming  winter.   ..." 

Mr.  Whitney  reviews  the  situation  in  a  number  of  amateur 
athletic  clubs  and  in  the  universities  of  Michigan,  Chicago,  Min- 
nesota, Illinois,  etc.,  and  finds  the  same  vicious  tendencies  every- 
where.    He  continues  as  follows  : 

"You  can  not  patch  up  a  mistake  by  bringing  forward  good 
motives  or  pleading  ignorance.  Amateur  sport  must  be  faith- 
fully upheld  according  to  the  strictest  rules,  for  it  is  of  a  nature 
that  will  either  remain  absolutely  pure  or  go  directly  to  the  bad. 
When  I  consider  the  condition  of  affairs  this  moment  over  the 
whole  country  in  football  alone,  I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  it  is  a  criticism  of  the  severest  kind  on  the  morality  of  the 
young  men  of  America,  and  when  the  readers  of  this  depaitment 
see  these  paragraphs  and  realize  how  inadequately  such  a  wretched 
state  of  affairs  can  be  treated  in  a  single  page  of  The  Weekly, 
that  this  is  but  a  drop  in  the  hogshead  of  what  is  going  on,  he 
will  be  not  only  astounded  but  shocked  to  think  that  his  own 
countrymen  have  so  little  sense  of  honor  and  justice  and  common- 
place every-day  integrity  that  they  can  not  even  play  their  games 
without  cheating  in  secret  or  with  brazen-faced  openness.  It  is 
a  calamity,  and  the  practise  is  so  widespread  that  it  seems  almost 
incurable.  One  way  there  is,  however,  through  which  the  whole 
practise  can  be  corrected,  and  that  is  by  a  general  union  of  all 
athletic  men,  writers,  talkers,  and  thinkers,  making  a  public 
crusade  against  the  professional  in  amateur  sport.  The  most 
direct  way  is  for  all  these  college  faculties  to  act  promptly  to  root 
out  the  evil  their  very  indifference  has  permitted  to  exist." 


COLLEGE  WOMEN    AS  WAGE-EARNERS. 

DOES  higher  education  pay  in  the  case  of  women?  Are 
college-bred  women  better  able  than  their  less  educated 
wage-earning  sisters  to  command  equal  pay  with  men  for  equal 
work?  An  answer  to  these  and  other  interesting  questions  is  at- 
tempted in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Labor 
Bureau,  which  presents  the  results  of  a  statistical  investigation 
into  the  wage-earning  capacity  of  educated  women.  A  sumrhary 
of  the  report  is  given  in  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post,  and 
we  reproduce  it  as  follows  : 

"The  inquiry  on  which  the  report  is  based  was  addressed  to 
employers  and  employees.  Replies  were  received  from  104  of  the 
former  and  45 1  of  the  latter.  The  employees  included  169  teachers, 
47  librarians  and  assistants,  28  stenographers,  22  nurses  and 
superintendents  of  nursing,  19  newspaper  editors  and  reporters, 
19  clerks,  15  telegraph  operators,  and  15  typesetters,  the  rest 
being  distributed  among  fifty  different  occupations.  Of  the  451, 
6  reported  wages  less  than  $25  per  month  ;  88  received  S25  and 
less  than  $50  ;  144  received  $50  and  less  than  $75  ;  88  between  S75 
and  $100 ;    73  from  $ioo  to  $200  ;    2  received  $200  and  less  than 


S300;    2  over  $300,  and  48  failed  to  report  the  amount  of  their 
monthly  salary. 

"To  the  next  question,  Are  men  employed  at  the  same  kind  of 
work?  2S1  reported  affirmatively,  118  reported  work  that  differed 
from  that  of  men,  and  52  failed  to  respond.  To  the  question.  Do 
men  receive  more  pay  than  women  for  "the  same  work?  150  re- 
ported that  men  received  more  pay,  95  reported  the  same  pay  for 
men  and  women,  and  5  rejjorted  higher  salaries  than  those  paid 
men  for  the  same  work.  To  the  question.  Is  the  work  of  women 
less  valuable  than  that  of  men  in  the  same  calling?  332  replies 
were  received,  212  claiming  that  the  services  of  women  are  as 
valuable  as  those  of  men,  while  41  considered  the  work  of  women 
more  and  31  less  valuable  than  that  of  men.  Of  the  104  employ- 
ers only  90  responded  to  the  last  question,  46  of  whom  regarded 
the  work  of  men  and  women  of  equal  value,  29  regarded  the  work 
of  men  of  greater  value,  and  17  gave  indefinite  replies." 

A  number  of  women  answering  confess  that  they  regard  their 
service  as  less  valuable  than  that  of  men,  and  therefore  equal  pay 
can  not  be  reasonably  expected.  It  is  shown  that  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  women  support  others  wholly  or  in  part,  and  that  thirty  per 
cent,  have  more  or  less  of  domestic  care  in  addition  to  their  duties. 
The  facts  gathered,  tho  very  incomplete,  are  considered  to  be 
significant.  The  Boston  Tratiscrtpt  thinks  that  they  "make 
brighter  the  prospects  of  an  economic  future  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work. "  The  New  York  World  finds  the  figures  somewhat 
disappointing,  but  not  at  all  discouraging.     It  says  : 

"  It  is  something  that  two  out  of  a  given  500  women  should  earn 
over  $300  a  month,  even  if  over  three  fifths  of  the  total  number 
earn  less  than  $100.  Perhaps  such  statistics  might  seem  conclu- 
sive to  some  if  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  made  out  of  a 
higher  education  were  its  only  justification.  But  it  is  true  for 
women  as  it  is  for  men  that  intellectual  development  is  of  price- 
less value  whether  there  is  money  in  it  or  not." 

The  Washington  Post  says : 

"We  hope  the  chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Bureau  will 
continue  his  work  in  this  field  and  broaden  its  scope.  What  is 
the  money  value  of  an  education  at  a  woman's  college?  is  the 
main  point  to  be  determined  in  a  matter-of-fact  inquiry  such  as 
this  was  designed  to  be.  A  comparison  between  the  earnings  of 
college  graduates  and  the  graduates  of  the  public  schools  would 
be  very  helpful  toward  a  solution  of  the  great  question.  We  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  a  liberal  education  has  no  advantages 
that  are  not  measurable  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  the  cash  value 
of  such  training  is  the  question  with  which  this  inquiry  deals." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

First  come  the  hardy  pioneers,  with  rifles,  plows,  and  axes, 
And  civilization  follows  close,  with  debts  and  thieves  and  taxes. 

—  T/ie  Enquirer,  Cincinnati . 

AFTKK  a  few  more  Armenians  have  been  massacred  we  shall  expect  to  see 
Salisbury  hang'  up  his  hat  and  talk  through  his  cannon. —  The  7 rtbune, 
Detroit. 

The  powers  took  aim,  but  they  were  afraid  to  shoot. —  The  News,  Indian- 
apolis. 

There  are  two  Populists  who  are  not  such  very  bad  fellows  after  all. 
They  are  the  two  who  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Kentucky  legisla- 
ture.— Post-Intelligence,  Seattle. 

ATTORNEY-Gener.ai,  Hancock  is  after  the  Tobacco  Trust.  Whether  he 
will  be  able  to  smoke  it  out  is,  however,  still  an  open  (\\n:&tion.— Mail  and 
Express,  A'eiu  York. 

Foreman  (through  the  speaking  tube)-  "  Where  do  you  want  that  stuff 

bout  Turkey   put?"      Night  E 

course.''— 7'/;*?  Tribune,  Chicago. 


about  Turkey  jnut?  "      Night  Editor   (yelling  back):  "On   the    inside,  of 
"""     Tr, 


The  winter  season  is  at  hand,  and  popular  attention  will  once  more  be 
directed  to  Congreskmen  who  ought  to  act  and  actors  who  ought  not  to. — 
I  he  Star,  Washington. 

There  appears  no  way  for  the  Sultan  to  repair  his  finances  except  by 
disguising  himself  as  a  man  and  coming  over  to  America  and  making  him- 
self agreeable  to  some  girl  in  the  Vanderbilt  family.— 7'//^  Eagle,  Wichita. 


ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  NAUTICAL  TERMS. 

—  The  Tijnes- Herald,  Chicago. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


RAPTURE  OF  THE  CREATIVE    MOOD. 

ALL  writers  and  artists  know  that  there  is  a  positive  feeling 
of  rapture  when  the  creative  mood  is  successfully  working. 
This  exaltation  of  feeling  is  doubtless  experienced  in  a  degree 
even  by  those  who  can  do  nothing  original,  but  are  ambitious  to 
create  or  construct;  else  why  would  they,  the  numberless,  con- 
tinue to  produce  things  in  literature  and  art  which  none  but 
themselves  can  ever  approve  ?  "  It  is  undeniable,  "  says  Matthew 
Arnold,  "that  the  exercise  of  a  creative  power,  that  a  free  crea- 
tive activity  is  the  highest  function  of  man  ;  it  is  proved  to  be  so 
by  man's  finding  in  it  his  true  happiness."  If  this  be  true,  rea- 
sons Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  (in  the  November  Bookman),  then 
the  great  books  not  only  embody  and  express  the  genius  and  vital 
knowledge  of  the  race  which  created  them,  but  they  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  highest  activity  of  man  in  the  finest  moments  of  his 
life.  "They  represent  a  high  felicity  no  less  than  a  noble  gift ; 
they  are  the  memorials  of  a  happiness  which  may  have  been 
brief,  but  which,  while  it  lasted,  had  a  touch  of  the  divine  in  it; 
for  men  are  never  nearer  divinity  than  in  their  creative  impulses 
and  moments."     Mr.  Mabie  continues  : 

"Homer  may  have  been  blind,  but  if  he  composed  the  epics 
which  bear  his  name  he  must  have  known  moments  of  purer  hap- 
piness than  his  most  fortunate  contemporary  ;  Dante  missed  the 
lesser  comforts  of  life,  but  there  were  hours  of  transcendent  joy 
in  his  lonely  career.  For  the  highest  joy  of  which  men  taste  is 
the  full,  free,  and  noble  putting  forth  of  the  power  that  is  in  them  ; 
no  moments  in  human  experience  are  so  thrilling  as  those  in 
which  a  man's  soul  goes  out  from  him  into  some  adequate  and 
beautiful  form  of  expression.  In  the  act  of  creation  a  man  incor- 
porates his  own  personality  into  the  visible  world  about  him,  and 
in  a  true  and  noble  sense  gives  himself  to  his  fellows.  When  an 
artist  looks  at  his  work  he  sees  himself;  he  has  performed  the 
highest  task  of  which  he  is  capable,  and  fulfilled  the  highest  pur- 
pose for  which  he  was  planned  by  an  artist  greater  than  himself. 

"The  rapture  of  the  creative  mood  and  moment  is  the  reward 
of  the  little  group  whose  touch  on  any  kind  of  material  is  imper- 
ishable. It  comes  when  the  spell  of  inspired  work  is  on  them,  or 
in  the  moment  which  follows  immediately  on  completion  and  be- 
fore the  reaction  of  depression,  which  is  the  heavy  penalty  of  the 
artistic  temperament,  has  set  in.  Halzac  knew  it  in  that  frenzy 
of  work  which  seized  him  for  days  together;  and  Thackeray  knew 
it,  as  he  confesses,  when  he  had  put  the  finishing  touches  on  that 
striking  scene  in  which  Rawdon  Crawley  thrashes  Lord  Steyne 
within  an  inch  of  his  wicked  life.  The  great  novelist,  who  hap- 
pened also  to  be  a  great  writer,  knew  that  the  whole  scene  in 
conception  and  execution  was  a  stroke  of  genius.  " 

But,  says  Mr.  Mal^ie,  while  this  supreme  rapture  belongs  to  a 
chosen  few,  it  may  be  shared  by  all  those  who  are  ready  to  open 
the  imagination  to  its  approach  ;  it  is  one  of  the  great  rewards  of 
the  artist  that  while  other  kinds  of  joy  are  often  pathetically 
short-lived,  his  joy,  having  brought  forth  enduring  works,  is,  in 
a  sense,  imperishaiile.     "  And,  "  he  adds, 

"it  not  only  endures;  it  renews  itself  in  kindred  moments  and 
experiences  which  it  bestows  upon  those  who  approach  it  sympa- 
thetically. There  are  lines  in  the  'Divine  Comedy'  which  thrill 
us  to-day  as  they  must  have  thrilled  Dante ;  there  are  passages 
in  the  Shakespearian  plays  and  sonnets  which  make  a  riot  in  the 
blood  to-day  as  they  doubtless  set  the  j)oct's  pulses  beating  three 
centuries  ago.  The  student  of  literature,  therefore,  finds  in  its 
noblest  works  not  only  the  ultimate  results  of  race  experiences 
and  the  characteristic  (juality  of  race  genius,  but  the  highest 
activity  of  the  greatest  minds  in  their  happiest  and  most  expan- 
sive moments.  In  this  commingling  of  the  l)est  that  is  in  the  race 
and  the  best  that  is  in  the  individual  lies  the  mystery  of  that 
double  revelation  which  makes  every  work  of  art  a  disclosure  not 
only  of  the  nature  of  the  man  behind  it,  but  of  all  men  behind 
him.  In  this  commingling,  too,  is  preserved  the  most  precious 
flcposit  of  what  the  race  has  been  and  done,  and  of  what  the  man 
has  seen,  felt,  and  known.  In  the  nature  of  things  no  eiUica- 
tional  material  can  be  richer;  none  so  fundamentally  expansive 
and  illuminative." 


A    NEW   SPIRIT    IN    LITERATURE. 

r  T  is  gratifying  to  be  assured  that  "a  new  spirit  like  a  summer 
■■•  atmosphere  is  sweetening  all  our  literature."  In  an  eloquent 
sermonic  address  recently  delivered  in  Chicago  by  Rev.  N.  D. 
Hillis,  on  the  subject  of  "Prophets  of  the  New  Era"  (reported 
for  The  Inter  Ocean  ) ,  this  statement  was  made.  Mr.  Hillis  has 
bright  hopes  of  the  world's  literary  future.  He  does  not  believe 
in  any  degree  that  the  age  of  poetry  and  romance  are  gone  for- 
ever, nor  that  we  shall  have  no  more  Dantesor  Shakespeares,  nor 
that  Genius  has  forsaken  her  temple.  He  says  that  the  prophets 
of  pessimism  must  reckon  with  Him  who  indeed  was  yesterday, 
but  is  also  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  whose  manifest  plan  in  all 
things  is  progression  and  perfection.  Speaking  of  "the  qualities 
of  the  seer,"  Mr.  Hillis  says: 

"Zola  can  describe,  Balzac  can  picture,  Howells  can  photo- 
graph ;  but  these  shed  no  tears  and  feel  no  heartache.  They 
paint  but  do  not  pity.  With  solemn  pageantry  of  words  Gibbon 
caused  the  Roman  centuries  to  pass  before  each  reader.  The 
mind  of  this  great  historian  worked  with  the  precision  of  a  logical 
engine,  cold,  smooth,  and  faultless.  'But  Carlyle's  eloquence  is 
logic  set  on  fire.  What  his  mind  saw  his  heart  also  felt.  All  the 
wo  and  pathos  and  tragedy  of  the  French  Revolution  swept  in 
billows  through  him  and  broke  his  heart.  Gibbon  worked  in 
cold,  white  light.  Carlyle  dipped  his  pen  in  his  heart's  blood. 
Therefore  Carlyle's  history  is  a  seething  fire;  but  Gibbon's  is 
only  the  picture  of  a  fire — mere  canvas  and  paint.  Moreover,  the 
prophet  who  is  guided  of  God  adds  to  the  great  mind  and  the 
sympathetic  heart  a  third  quality.  Each  Paul  and  John,  each 
Savonarola  and  Luther  have  had  a  consuming  passion  for  right- 
eousness. Purity  has  been  the  crowning  quality  of  all  the  epoch- 
making  men.  For  lack  of  righteousness  Bacon  lost  his  leader- 
ship. While  his  head  was  in  the  clouds  his  feet  were  in  the  mire. 
So  great  was  Goethe's  genius  that  he  sometimes  seems  like  one 
driving  steeds  of  the  sun,  but  self-indulgence  took  off  his  chariot 
wheels.  Therefore  the  German  poet  has  never  been  to  his  cen- 
tury all  that  Milton  was  to  his  age.  During  his  life  Goethe  al- 
ways kept  two  friends  busy — the  one  weaving  laurels  for  his  brow, 
the  other  cleaning  mud  from  his  garments. " 

Returning  in  the  course  of  his  address  to  consideration  of  the 
character  of  Carlyle,  Mr.  Hillis  pays  tribute  to  him  and  to  Rus- 
kin,  as  follows : 

"Carlyle  also  was  God's  prophet — a  seer  stormy  indeed,  and 
impetuous,  with  a  great  hatred  for  lies  and  laziness,  and  a  mighty 
passion  for  truth  and  work  ;  lashing  our  shams  and  hypocrisies; 
telling  our  materialistic  age  that  it  was  going  straight  to  the 
devil,  and  by  a  vulgar  road  at  that;  pointing  out  the  abyss  into 
which  luxury  and  licentiousness  have  always  plunged.  Like 
Elijah  of  old,  Carlyle  loved  righteousness,  hated  cant,  and  did 
ever  plead  for  justice  and  mercy  and  truth.  His  every  sentence 
was  laden  with  intellect  and  still  more  heavily  laden  with  char- 
acter. Verily,  God  gave  the  great  Scotchman  the  prophets' 
vision,  the  seer's  sympathy  and  scepter. 

"And  here  is  Ruskin  teaching  us  that  life  without  industry  is 
guilt;  that  industry  without  art  is  brutality;  that  men  can  not 
eat  stone  nor  drink  steam  ;  that  the  apples  of  Sodom  and  the 
grapes  of  Gomorrah,  the  dainties  of  ashes  and  the  nectar  of  asps 
will  feed  no  man's  strength;  that  the  making  of  self-sufficing 
men  is  a  business  worthy  the  ambition  of  cities  and  states  ;  that 
ten- talent  men  returning  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship 
can  never  thrust  gold  into  God's  hands." 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Hillis's  address  which  gives 
title  to  this  article,  and  quote  : 

"Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  divine  tides  have  been 
poured  out  upon  our  authors.  Our  writers  are  becoming  proph- 
ets. A  new  spirit  like  a  summer  atmosphere  is  sweetening  all 
our  literature.  In  reading  the  works  of  Cicero  or  Seneca,  one 
must  glean  and  glean  i'or  single  humanitarian  sentiments.  Their 
writings  are  exquisite  in  form  and  polished  like  statues,  but  they 
are  without  heart  or  humanity.  And  even  English  literature, 
from  the  day  of  Fielding  and  Smollett  down  to  Pope  and  Dryden, 
teems  with  .scorn  and  sneers  for  the  uneducated  poor.  The  works 
of  Sidney  Smith  are  filled  with  contemptuous  allusions  to  the 
vulgar  herd.     Until  recently  the  English  poets  purged  their  pages 
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of  all  peasants,  and  the  novelists  will  have  for  hero  no  man  less 
than  a  squire,  and  deal  chiefly  with  lords  and  ladies.  But  to-day 
the  people  with  their  woes  and  griefs  have  found  a  standing  in  lit- 
erature. A  new  spirit  has  been  poured  out.  The  new  era  began 
with  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, '  when  a  slave  stood  forth  as  a  candi- 
date for  hero-worship.  Then  Dickens  became  the  knight-errant 
of  each  'Oliver  Twist,'  and  society  began  to  hear  the  bitter  crj' 
of  the  children.  All  literature  became  permeated  with  sympathy 
for  the  under  classes.  Great  writers  no  longer  look  with  derision 
upon  those  underneath  them,  and  none  dare  insult  the  common 
people.  At  length  a  great  host  of  writers  like  Victor  Hugo,  and 
George  Eliot,  and  Charles  Kingsley,  and  Walter  Besant  have 
come  in  to  give  their  whole  souls  to  softening  the  lot  of  humanity. 
To-day  all  literature  is  working  for  the  once  despised  and  un- 
befriended  classes.  .Moreover,  books  that  have  no  enthusiasm 
for  humanity  are  speedily  sent  to  the  garret.  Society  cares  less 
and  less  for  work  of  artistic  finish,  and  more  and  more  for  those 
filled  with  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  for  man.  Gladstone  says 
that  there  are  no  classics  except  those  that  preach  the  gospel  of 
humanity  to  the  poor.     Verily  our  authors  have  become  prophets  !" 


HOVy    MARY    ANDERSON 
ACTRESS. 


BECAME    AN 


THE  early  experience  of  Mary  Anderson  (now  Mme.  de  Na- 
varro)— her  irrepressible  aspirations  for  the  stage,  and  the 
obstacles  that  blocked  her  way — tallies  in  many  respects  with  the 
experience  of  various  actors,  especially  in 
the  fact  that  she  had  to  overcome  the  re- 
ligious scruples  of  parents  and  friends. 
Yet  the  story  of  her  girlhood,  as  related  in 
The  North  American  Review  (November) , 
is  very  interesting,  as  showing  what  de- 
termination may  accomplish  and  as  hinting 
at  the  mandates  of  destiny.  Having  nar- 
rated many  incidents  of  her  childhood,  es- 
pecially such  domestic  events  as  had  refer- 
ence to  the  suppression  of  her  inclination 
for  the  stage,  she  comes  to  the  time  when 
she  witnessed  a  play  for  the  first  tin:e.  The 
playAvas  "Richard  the  Third,"  "with  Ed- 
win Adams  as  the  crook-backed  tyrant. 
This  was  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Her  delight 
was  so  great  that  her  hitherto  inflexible 
mother  softened  and  yielded  to  her  desire 
for  more  of  the  drama,  and  so  it  was  that 
she  and  her  little  brother  came  to  see  Ed- 
win Booth,  who  at  that  time  visited  Louis- 
ville.    She  writes  ; 


"An  announcement  that  Edwin  Booth 
was  to  visit  Louisville  filled  its  playgoers 
with  delightful  anticipations.  Times  were  hard,  we  were  poor, 
and  many  sacrifices  had  to  be  made  to  enable  us  to  witness  a  few 
of  his  performances.  'Richelieu'  was  the  first  of  the  series. 
What  a  revelation  it  was !  I  had  never  seen  any  great  acting 
before,  and  it  proved  a  turning-point  in  my  life.  The  subtle 
cunning  with  which  the  artist  invested  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
play  was  as  irresistible  as  the  power,  fire,  and  pathos  of  the 
later  scenes  were  terrible  and  electrifying.  It  was  impossible 
to  think  of  him  as  an  actor.  He  was  Richelieu.  I  felt  for  the 
first  time  that  acting  was  not  merely  a  delightful  amusement 
but  a  serious  art  that  might  be  used  for  high  ends.  After  that 
brilliant  performance^sleep  was  impossible.  On  returning  home 
I  sat  at  the  window  of  my  little  room  until  morning.  The  night 
passed  like  an  hour.  Before  the  dawn  I  had  mapped  out  a  stage 
career  for  myself.  Thus  far,  having  had  no  fixed  aim  of  my  own 
making  or  liking,  I  had  frittered  my  time  away.  Then  I  realized 
that  my  idle  life  must  end,  and  that  much  study  and  severe  train- 
ing would  have  to  be  undertaken  :  this  in  secret,  however,  for 
there  was  no  one  to  go  to  for  sympathy,  help,  or  advice  in  such  a 
venture.  Indignant  that  all  my  people  had,  in  times  gone  by, 
looked  upon  so  noble  an  art  as  harmful,  if  not  sinful,  I  felt  no 
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prick  of  conscience  in  determining  to  work  out  clandestinely  what 
seemed  to  me  then  my  life's  mission.  I  was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  inexperienced  and  uneducated,  but  I  had  not  a  moment  of 
doubt  or  fear. " 

Under  this  inspiration  Miss  Anderson  applied  herself  diligently 
to  study,  and  soon  surprised  her  household  by  character-exhibi- 
tions in  parlor  and  in  kitchen.  Dr.  Griffin,  her  step-father,  now 
recognized  her  talent  and  abetted  her.  It  so  happened  that  the 
doctor  was  called  to  attend  the  leading  comedian  of  Macauley's 
Theater,  in  Louisville,  to  whom  he  spoke  so  enthusiastically  of 
his  step-daughter's  dramatic  work  that  the  actor  requested  a 
reading  frortn  her.  This  reading  (of "  Richard")  so  captivated 
him  that  he  hailed  Miss  Ander.son  as  "our  American  Rachel." 
Soon  afterward  he  was  called  away  to  support  Charlotte  Cushman, 
during  her  engagement  in  Cincinnati,  and  subsequently  a  letter 
came  from  Miss  Cushman  inviting  the  young  lady  to  come  to 
Cincinnati  and  read  for  her.  With  much  persuasion  Miss  Ander- 
son won  the  day,  and  she  and  her  mother  started  for  Ohio.  She 
tells  the  story  as  follows  : 

"  It  was  arranged  that  we  should  meet  Miss  Cushman  the  next 
day.  We  accordingly  awaited  her  in  the  large  parlor  of  the 
hotel.  Presently  we  heard  a  heavy  masculine  tread,  and  a  voice, 
too  high  for  a  man's,  too  low  for  a  woman's,  saying,  '  I  am  sorry 
to  be  late,  but  some  of  the  actors  were  duller  than  usual  this 
morning. '     She  stood  before  us,  her  well-set  figure  simply  clad, 

the  short  hair  in  her  neck  still  in  curling 
pins,  showing  a  delightful  absence  of  van- 
ity, for  she  had  just  come  in  from  the 
street.  She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment 
with  the  keenest  interest  in  her  kind  blue- 
gray  eyes,  then  wrung  my  hand  with  unex- 
pected warmth.  'Come,  come,  let  us  lose 
no  time, '  said  she  in  her  brisk  business-like 
way.  '  Let  us  see  what  you  can  do.  "Rich- 
ard!" "Hamlet!"  "Richelieu!"  Schiller's 
"Maid  of  Orleans"?  A  curious  selection 
for  such  a  child  to  make.  But  begin,  for 
I  am  pressed  for  time. '  It  was  trying  to 
stand  without  preparation  before  so  great  a 
woman,  but,  with  a  determined  effort  to 
forget  her,  I  acted  scenes  from  'Richelieu' 
and  'Jeanne  d'Arc'  When  the  trial  was 
over,  I  stood  before  her  in  that  state  of 
flush  and  quiver  which  often  follows  our 
best  efforts.  Laying  her  hand  kindly  upon 
my  shoulder.  'My  child,'  said  she,  'you 
have  all  ihe  attributes  that  go  to  make  a 
fine  actress ;  too  much  force  and  power  at 
present,  but  do  not  let  that  trouble  you. 
Better  have  too  much  to  prune  down,  than  a 
little  to  build  up.'  My  mother  was  troub- 
led at  hearing  her  speak  so  calmly  of  the 
stage  as  my  future  career,  and  protested 
earnestly.  No  one,  she  said,  of  her  family,  nor  of  my  father's, 
had  ever  been  on  the  stage,  and  she  added  that,  to  be  frank, 
she  did  not  like  the  atmosphere  of  the  theater,  and  could  not 
look  with  favor  upon  a  child  of  hers  adopting  it  as  a  profession. 
Miss  Cushman  listened  attentively.  'My  dear  madam,'  she 
answered,  'you  will  not  judge  the  profession  so  severely  when 
you  know  it  better.  Encourage  your  child  ;  she  is  firmly  and 
rightly,  I  think,  resolved  on  going  upon  the  stage.  If  I  know 
anything  of  character,  she  will  go  with  or  without  your  consent. 
Is  it  not  so?'  (to  me).  'Yes,'  said  I — and  how  my  heart 
beat  at  the  confession.  'Be  her  friend.'  continued  she  to  my 
mother.  'Give  her  your  aid;  no  harm  can  come  to  her  with 
you  by  her  side. '  Then  turning  to  me  again,  'My  advice  to  you 
is  not  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder ;  for  I  believe  the 
drudgery  of  small  parts,  in  a  stock  company  without  encourage- 
ment, often  under  the  direction  of  coarse  natures,  would  be 
crushing  to  you.  As  a  rule  I  advocate  beginning  at  the  lowest 
round,  but  I  believe  you  will  gain  more  by  continuing  as  you 
have  begun.  Only  go  to  my  friend,  George  Vandenhoff,  and  tell 
him  from  me  that  he  is  to  clip  and  tame  you  generally.  I  proph- 
esy a  future  for  you,  if  you  continue  working  earnestly.     God  be 
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with  you  !  Doubtless  in  a  year  or  two  you  will  be  before  the 
public.  May  I  be  there  to  see  your  success !'  With  a  hearty 
farewell  she  stalked  out  of  the  room.  That  was  our  first  and  last 
interview.  In  her  almost  brusque  manner,  she  had  led  me  to  the 
right  path,  and  had,  in  less  than  an  hour,  fought  successfully  the 
dreaded  battle  with  my  mother.  In  two  years'  time  I  had  made 
my  debut  upon  the  stage,  and  she,  the  greatest  of  all  American 
actresses,  was  sleeping  her  last  sleep  in  a  laurel-covered  grave 
at  Mount  Auburn." 


HALL  CAINE  ON    NOVEL-MAKING. 

MR.  HALL  CAINE  expresses  emphatic  beliefin  the  useful- 
ness of  the  novel  as  a  means  of  diversion  for  poor  over- 
worked and  bewildered  humanity,  and  furthermore  he  believes 
that  the  present  is  a  good  time  for  the  writing  of  novels.  He 
says  that  when  he  asks  himself  if  the  nineteenth  century  is  less 
romantic  than  the  sixteenth,  he  concludes  that  it  is  beyond  com- 
parison more  romantic,  more  available  for  the  conflicts  of  emo- 
tion, the  thrilling  incidents  and  the  complications  of  interest 
which  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  imaginative  writers.  He 
asks  :  "Can  the  atmosphere  of  any  age  of  the  world  compare,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  imaginative  writer,  with  the  atmosphere  of 
our  own  time?"  And  he  answers:  "Depend  upon  it,  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  the  most  romantic  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  romance  of  our  age,  and  not  its  prosaic  utilita- 
rianism, that  is  the  most  amazing  fact  of  it.  We  are  not  far 
enough  away  from  it  to  realize  that  romance.  But  by  and  by 
the  great  imaginative  writer  will  take  hold  of  this  century  of  ours 
and  find  material  for  the  most  thrilling,  startling,  and  astound- 
ing developments  of  the  human  story  that  literature  has  yet 
known."  From  an  article  in  The  Mail  and  Express  by  Mr. 
Henry  Edward  Rood,  on  Mr.  Caine,  we  extract  some  of  the  lat- 
ter's  ideas  as  expressed  in  a  recent  discussion  of  the  novel  and 
the  novelist  in  their  relation  to  the  public.     Mr.  Caine  said  : 

"A  novel  should  not  be  like  the  figures  on  the  front  of  a  barrel- 
organ,  ground  out  to  slow  music  by  the  machinery  inside.  It 
should  not  be  conspicuously  branded  with  an  aphorism.  It 
should  not  even  have  a  moral.  It  should  be  no  more  moral  than 
a  story  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights. '  Art  and  morality  have  nothing 
to  do  with  each  other.  When  the  novelist  or  dramatist  presents 
his  characters  he  should  stand  aside  from  them  ;  he  should  dis- 
appear; he  should  annihilate  himself.  This  is  the  attitude  of 
many  of  the  more  notable  French  authors  at  the  present  moment. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  the  public  demands,  and  that  is 
human  nature.  It  says  to  the  novelist,  'Amuse  me!  Sustain 
me  !  Comfort  me  I'  But  it  leaves  him  to  please  himself  how  he 
does  it.  He  can  sing  what  song  he  pleases.  All  it  asks  is  that 
the  song  shall  be  good,  and  that  he  shall  sing  it  well  enough. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  subjects  which  it  forbids.  It  forbids  all 
unwholesome  and  unnatural  passions  ;  it  forbids  the  imaginative 
treatment  of  sacred  personages.  Short  of  these,  it  welcomes  any- 
thing—religious  questions,  political  questions,  or  even  danger- 
ous moral  questions. " 

Mr.  Caine  makes  a  strong  plea  for  what  he  calls  "the  twin 
angels  of  freedom  and  truth,"  as  follows  : 

"God  forbid  that  I  should  stand  here  as  an  apologist  for  what 
George  Eliot  calls 'the  Cremorne  walks  and  shows  of  fiction.' 
But  I  want  to  stand  here  for  the  twin  angels  of  freedom  and 
truth.  I  want  to  plead  with  you  for  complete  liberty  of  conscience 
in  the  art  of  fiction  and  the  drama.  Perhaps  you  say  that  some 
recent  novels  and  plays  make  it  pretty  clear  that  there  is  already 
not  only  liberty  but  license.  It  is  certainly  true  that  at  the  ]ires- 
ent  day  a  novelist  without  a  conscience  is  a  moral  anarchist, 
armed  with  a  dynamite  that  ought  to  be  called  damnation. 

"Nevertlieless,  let  me  plead  for  liberty  with  discretion.  Don't 
try  to  banish  the  moral  nude  from  fiction.  If  the  novel  and  the 
drama  are  to  act  upon  life,  they  must  be  at  liberty  to  represent 
it,  not  in  one  aspect  only,  but  in  all  aspects;  not  in  its  Sunday 
clothes  merely,  but  in  its  week-day  garments;  not  in  part  but 
altogether.  You  tell  me  that  this  is  fraught  with  dangers.  So  it 
is,  with  great  dangers. 


"This  is  what  1  would  say  to  the  reader,  and  to  the  writer  I 
would  venture,  if  I  dare,  to  give  similar  counsel.  I  would  say  to 
him  :  To  the  reader  I  have  pleaded  for  freedom  with  truth ;  to 
you  I  plead  for  truth  with  freedom.  If  you  are  to  be  free  to  find 
your  subjects  in  any  scene  of  human  life,  remember  that  your 
responsibility  as  a  man  is  the  greater  for  your  liberty  as  an 
artist.  If  you  are  allowed  to  get  very  close  to  human  experience, 
beware  lest  you  wrong  it  by  want  of  reticence  and  sincerity.  You 
are  coming  nearer  than  brother,  nearer  than  a  sister.  If  you  are 
to  walk  in  the  inner  sanctuaries  of  the  hearts  of  men  and  women, 
for  God's  sake  have  a  care  to  walk  as  with  God's  eye  on  you." 

Mr.  Caine  sees  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  the  love  of  the  public  for 
"happy  endings"  of  stories.  He  counts  that  writer  the  greatest 
genius  "who  touches  the  magnetic  and  divine  chord  in  humanity 
which  is  always  waiting  to  vibrate  to  the  sublime  hope  of  recom- 
pense. "     On  this  point  he  says  : 

"Sometimes  we  laugh  at  the  love  of  the  public  for  a  happy 
ending.  Let  us  not  laugh  at  it.  The  outspoken  craving  of  the 
human  heart  is  not  for  the  claptrap  of  marriage  bells,  but  for 
spiritual  compensation.  It  will  suffer  itself  to  see  the  hero  die,  if 
only  he  dies  in  a  good  cause,  if  only  his  death  is  the  crown  of  his 
life,  if  only  it  can  feel  that,  tho  everything  passes  away  from  him 
^youth,  fortune,  love — one  thing  remains — spiritual  compensa- 
tion. Mr.  Hardy  and  !Mr.  Pinero  may  say,  'I  don't  see  it  hap- 
pen.' A  lady  said  to  Turner,  'I  don't  see  these  colors  in  the 
sunset.'  'I  dare  say  not,  madam,'  said  Turner,  'but  don't  you 
wish  you  could?'  Surely  this  is  the  very  essence  of  art  as  distin- 
guished from  life.  Life  is  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  fragments, 
a  sea  of  many  currents,  often  coming  into  collision  and  throwing 
up  breakers. 

"  We  look  around  and  we  see  wrongdoing  victorious  and  right- 
doing  in  the  dust ;  the  evil  man  growing  rich  and  dying  in  his 
bed,  the  good  man  becoming  poor  and  dying  in  the  streets ;  and 
our  hearts  sink,  and  we  say,  'What  is  God  doing,  after  all.  in 
this  world  of  His  children?'  But  our  days  are  few,  our  view  is 
limited  ;  we  can  not  watch  the  event  long  enough  to  see  the  end 
which  Providence  sees.  Well,  am  I  irreverent?  The  place  of  the 
great  novelist,  the  great  dramatists :  Tolstoi,  Hugo,  Scott, 
Shakespeare — is  that  of  a  temporal  Providence — to  answer  the 
craving  of  the  human  soul  for  compensation,  to  show  us  that  suc- 
cess may  be  the  worst  failure  and  failure  the  best  success ;  that 
poverty  may  be  better  than  riches  ;  that — 

Here  and  there  my  lord  is  lower  than  his  oxen  and  his  swine, 
Here  and  there  a  cotters  babe  is  royal-born  by  right  divine." 


Tribute  to  Eugene  Field. — "Field  was  a  hospitable  and  genial 
man,  very  friendly  with  his  friends,  ready  to  spend  himself  and 
his  time  for  them,  and  ready  to  make  new  friends  when  opportu- 
nity offered  and  the  material  came  to  hand.  He  was  as  un- 
worldly a  person  as  one  often  sees,  careless  of  externals,  as  indif- 
ferent to  profit  and  loss  as  his  obligations  as  a  man  of  family 
would  permit,  and  delightfully  simple  in  his  attitude  toward  soci- 
ety. He  was  intensely  and  whimsically  American,  and  even 
while  penetrated  with  nervous  dyspepsia  he  gloried,  in  theory  if 
not  in  practise,  in  the  worst  abominations  of  American  cookery. 
He  was  the  sort  of  patriot  who  would  have  lived  on  pie  and 
doughnuts  in  London  if  he  could,  as  an  example  to  the  British. 
Yet  he  seemed  to  have  no  Anglophobia,  and  maintained  the 
friendliest  relations  with  some  of  the  English  writers  and  actors, 
and  he  gloried  almost  as  much  in  a  Gladstone  ax  that  was  given 
to  him  as  if  it  had  been  an  original  hatchet  of  George  Washing- 
ton's. Few  men  have  been  able  to  realize  as  vividly  as  he  the 
Jeffensonian  theory  that  all  men  were  born  free  and  equal.  It  is 
impossible  to  think  of  him  as  ever  overawed  by  any  dignitary,  or 
as  giving  himself  airs  of  superiority  over  any  human  creature 
who  had  in  him  the  making  of  a  comracle.  He  seems  to  have 
been  greatest  not  as  a  poet,  nor  as  a  prose-writer,  nor  even  as  a 
newspaper  man,  but  as  a  human  being.  He  was  not  very  rich, 
not  handsome  nor  imjiosing,  nor  particularly  thrifty  ;  there  were 
defects  in  his  worldly  wisdom,  defects  in  his  literary  taste,  and 
defects  in  most  of  his  literary  work.  Yet  if  there  is  any  man  in 
Chicago  whose  death  would  be  as  widely  and  deeply  regretted  as 
his,  and  wlio  will  be  so  long  remembered,  one  would  like  to  know 
who  that  person  is,  for  his  name  does  not  suggest  itself." — E.  S. 
Mar /in,  in  Harper's  IVeek/y. 
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REV.    DR 


SAMUEL  FRANCIS    SMITH,    AUTHOR  OF 
"AMKRICA." 


DEATH  OF  THE  AUTHOR  OF  OUR  NATIONAL 

HYMN. 

THE  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  F.  Smith,  author  of  "America,"  died 
suddenly  of  heart-disease  at  the  Emergency  Hospital  in 
Boston  on  the  evening  of  November  i6,  where  he  had  been  con- 
veyed from  the  New  York  and  New  England  depot,  at  which 
place  he  was  stricken.  We  quote  the  following  biographical  data 
from  the  New  York  Recorder: 

"Dr.  Smith  was  born  in  Boston  on  October  21,  1808.  Gradua- 
ting from  the  public  schools  he  entered  Harvard  at  the  age  of 

seventeen,  graduating 
in  the  famous  class  of 
'29,  which  comprised 
such  men  as  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes, 
Judge  B.  R.  Curtis, 
late  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court ; 
the  late  Chief-Justice 
Bigelow  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Rev. 
James  FreemanClark. 
From  Cambridge  he 
went  to  the  Andover 
Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  it  was  while 
there  he  wrote  the 
words  of  the  hymn 
'America, '  which  has 
made  him  so  famous 
throughout  the  world. 
In  1834  he  became 
pastor  of  the  village 
church  in  Waterville, 
Me. ,  and  at  the  same  time  professor  of  modern  languages  in 
Colby  University.  Eight  years  later  he  moved  to  Newton  Cen- 
ter, Mass.,  where  he  had  since  lived.  He  was  for  seven  years 
editor  of  The  Christian  Review,  and  until  July,  1854,  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Newton  Centre  ;  then  for  fifteen 
years  was  connected  with  the  foreign  missionary'  work  of  that 
church,  serving  in  the  secretary's  department.  He  was  a  most 
accomplished  scholar,  having  read  and  studied  books  in  fifteen 
different  languages,  and  had  written  many  books  and  other 
hymns  besides  'America,'  including  'The  Morning  Light  is 
Breaking. '  Dr.  Smith  had  traveled  extensively  abroad  and  in 
his  native  country.  In  September,  1894,  he  celebrated  the  sixty- 
first  anniversary  of  his  marriage,  and  on  April  3,  1895,  was  the 
recipient  of  a  grand  public  testimonial  in  Music  Hall  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  authorship  of  'America. '" 

In  the  souvenir  issued  on  this  occasion,  says  the  New  York 
Tribune,  is  the  following  account  by  Dr.  Smith  of  how  he  came 
to  write  "America." 

"In  the  year  1831  William  C.  Woodbridge,  of  New  York,  a 
noted  educator,  was  deputed  to  visit  Germany  and  inspect  the 
system  of  the  public  schools,  that  if  he  should  find  in  them  any 
features  of  interest  unknown  to  our  public  schools  here  they 
might  be  adopted  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  He  found 
that  in  the  German  schools  much  attention  was  given  to  music; 
he  also  found  many  books  containing  music  and  songs  for  chil- 
dren. Returning  home,  he  brought  several  of  these  music-books, 
and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lowell  Mason,  then  a  noted 
composer,  organist,  and  choir  leader.  Having  himself  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  German  language,  he  brought  them  to  me  at  Andover. 
when  I  was  then  studying  theology,  requesting  me,  as  I  should 
find  time,  to  furnish  him  translations  of  the  German  words,  or  to 
write  new  hymns  and  songs  adapted  to  the  German  music. 

"On  a  dismal  day  in  February,  1832,  looking  over  one  of  these 
books,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  tune  which  attracted  me  by 
its  simple  and  natural  movement  and  its  fitness  for  children's 
choirs.  Glancing  at  the  German  words  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  I 
saw  that  they  were  patriotic,  and  I  was  instantly  inspired  to 
write  a  patriotic  hymn  of  my  own. 

"Seizing  a  scrap  of  waste  paper,  I  began  to  write,  and  in  half 
an  hour  I  think  the  words  stood  upon  it  substantially  as  they  are 


sung  to-day.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  the  tune  was  the 
British  'God  Save  the  King. '  I  do  not  share  the  regrets  of  those 
who  deem  it  an  evil  that  the  national  tune  of  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica is  the  same  On  the  contrary,  I  deem  it  a  new  and  beautiful 
tie  of  union  between  the  mother  and  the  daughter,  one  furnishing 
the  music  (if,  indeed,  it  is  really  English),  and  the  other  the  words. 
"I  did  not  propose  to  write  a  national  hymn.  I  did  not  think 
that  I  had  done  so.  I  laid  the  song  aside,  and  nearly  forgot  that 
I  had  made  it.  Some  weeks  later  I  sent  it  to  Mr.  Mason,  and 
on  the  following  Fourth  of  July,  much  to  my  surprise,  he  brought 
it  out  at  a  children's  celebration  in  the  Park  Street  Church,  in 
Boston,  where  it  was  first  sung  in  public." 


ZANGWILL'S    VIEW    OF    CARLYLE'S 
SELFISHNESS. 

j\  /r  ANY  bitter  things  have  been  said  about  Carlyle,  especially 
^^  by  women,  because  of  his  alleged  treatment  of  his  wife. 
On  this  score  Mr.  I.  Zangwill  comes  to  his  defense,  in  '^he  Chap- 
Book,  saying  that  it  was  rather  the  wife  who  was  to  blame,  on 
account  of  her  too  little  capacity  for  passion.  And,  says  Zang- 
will, whatever  she  had  to  suffer  from  Carlyle's  careless  tyranny 
and  gloomy  humors,  still  it  ought  to  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  a 
woman  of  such  brilliant  parts  to  live  in  daily  contact  with  such  an 
intellect.  Zangwill  suggests  that  she  .seems  to  have  found  Car- 
lyle's company  stimulating  enough  before  marriage.  Could  she 
not,  he  queries,  have  taken  more  interest  in  the  books  he  was 
writing,  so  that,  instead  of  silently  perpending,  he  should  talk 
his  points  over  with  her?  We  quote  the  following  from  Mr. 
Zangwill's  remarks  : 

"The  selfishness  of  Carlyle  was  not  wilful,  even  tho  it  be  in- 
excusable. It  was  blindness;  his  soul  was  rapt  away  from  the 
real  world  around  him,  and  lived  amid  great  men  and  picturesque 
mobs.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  artist,  ina.smuch  as 
he  lives  a  double  life,  comes  under  two  sets  of  standards,  and  it 
is  something  if  he  satisfies  one.  Egoistic  as  Carlyle  may  have 
been  as  a  man  and  as  a  husband,  as  an  artist  he  was  impeccable. 
He  yielded  neither  to  the  temptation  of  gold  nor  of  shoddy  work. 
His  energy  was  herculean,  his  labor  supremely  conscientious  ; 
his  perseverance  equaled  his  genius.  Verily  he  could  'toil  terri- 
bly,' this  man  who  could  rewrite  'The  French  Revolution'  after 
the  first  manuscript  had  been  destroyed.  That  men  of  letters  and 
painters  and  musicians  are  not  immaculate  the  world  knows  well 
enough  ;  but  ere  ic  points  the  Pharisaic  finger  of  scorn,  let  it  re- 
member to  make  the  distinction  between  the  conscienceless  in 
both  life  and  art,  and  those  whose  artistic  conscience  is  at  least 
clear.  And  let  it  remember  that  the  artistic  part  of  him  is  to  the 
artist  his  own  inmost  reality,  and  that,  as  was  the  case  with 
Carlyle,  he  may  in  the  service  of  his  art  be  even  unconscious  of 
his  lapses  from  common  moralitj'.  The  prophet  was  a  weak  and 
sinful  creature — perhaps.  But  did  he  prophesy  from  the  heart  of 
him,  or  was  he  a  charlatan  posing  for  money  in  the  market-place? 
That  is  the  question  to  be  considered  in  the  matter  of  great  men. 
Owing  to  the  double  nature  of  the  artist,  four  logical  possibilities 
arise.  He  may  be  a  good  man  and  a  dishonest  artist,  or  a  bad 
man  and  an  honest  artist,  or  a  bad  man  and  a  dishonest  artist, 
or  a  good  man  and  an  honest  artist.  While  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  supreme  greatness  of  the  fourth  variety  or  as  to  the 
turpitude  of  the  third,  castiists  might  wrangle  eternally  over  the 
alternative  of  the  first  two.  Should  a  painter  turn  out  pot-boilers 
to  support  his  family,  or  should  he  neglect  his  domestic  duties  to 
follow  his  artistic  ideals?  Is  a  highly  respectable  musician,  who 
makes  large  royalties  on  his  ballads,  better  than  his  neighbor 
who  combines  the  unrewarded  creation  of  the  music  of  the  future 
with  general  impropriety?  In  fine,  whatever  you  may  feel  about 
Carlyle's  character  praj'  bear  in  mind  the  terrible  amount  of 
morality  that  went  to  make  those  wonderful  books,  and  which  is 
stored  up  in  them  like  force  in  nitroglycerin  ;  and  if  you  are  an 
ordinary  humdrum  person,  who  contributes  nothing  to  the 
world's  treasury,  it  will  become  you  better  to  say  grace  than  to 
pronounce  judgment.  And,  whatever  you  may  think  of  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  Carlyle  household,  remember  the  shrewd 
think  that  Tennj'son  said  about  it — the  shrewdest  thing  any  one 
has  said  about  it — that  it  was  a  blessing  they  had  married  each 
other,  for  otherwise  there  would  have  been  four  unhappy  people 
instead  of  two." 
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SCIENCE. 


DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    AN    ANIMAL    AND   A 

PLANT. 

ACtrARACTERISTIC  of  modern  research  is  that  it  is  break- 
ing;; down  all  the  old  hard  and  fast  lines  of  classification  and 
either  drawing  them  in  new  places  or  creating  a  doubt  regarding 
their  tiue  place,  or  even  whether  lines  of  demarcation  properly 
exist  at  all.  So,  in  physics,  the  old  distinctions  between  solids 
and  liquids,  or  liquids  and  gases,  have  almost  ceased  to  exist, 
and  in  biology  the  natural  division  of  living  organisms  into  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  has  become  doubtful,  since  many  of  the  lower 
organisms  seem  to  defy  all  efforts  to  range  them  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  line.  In  a  recent  article  in  The  American  Nat- 
uralist (November)  J.  C.  Arthur  makes  a  fresh  attempt  at  fixing 
the  boundary.  Leaving  opinions  on  his  success  to  be  expressed 
by  his  brother  biologists,  we  quote  below  enough  of  his  article  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  characteristics  on  which  he  would  base  the 
distinction  between  a  plant  and  an  animal  : 

"The  animal  kingdom  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  were  not 
sharply  distinguished  in  the  days  when  science  was  young,  some 
two  or  three  centuries  ago,  when  even  learned  men  believed  in 
the  Scythian  lamb,  that  grew  on  the  top  of  a  small  tree-trunk  in 
place  of  foliage,  and  in  the  wonderful  tree  of  the  British  Isles, 
whose  fruit  turned  to  birds  when  it  fell  on  the  ground,  and  to 
iishes  when  it  fell  into  water;  and  the  two  kingdoms  are  not 
sharply  distinguished  to-day,  when  learned  men  do  not  agree 
upon  the  systematic  position  of  the  Myxogastres  and  other  low 
forms,  some  going  so  far  as  to  assert  that  many  of  the  simple 
organisms  are  on  neutral  ground,  belonging  no  more  to  one  than 
to  the  other  kingdom.  Dr.  Asa  Gray  once  said  that  'no  absolute 
distinction  whatever  is  now  known  between  them.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  same  organism  may  be  both  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal, or  may  be  first  the  one  and  then  the  other. ' 

"So  numerous  have  been  the  vain  attempts  to  find  some  char- 
acter of  universal  diagnostic  value  that  it  seems  rash  indeed  to 
make  another  trial.  But,  in  case  of  failure,  no  harm  will  be 
done,  even  if  no  advance  has  been  made. 

"In  all  attempts,  so  far  as  they  haye  come  to  my  notice,  the 
characters  selected  to  distinguish  the  two  kingdoms  have  been 
I)hysiological,  and  not  structural.  Vet,  in  the  classification  of 
plants  among  themselves,  or  of  animals  among  themselves,  the 
characters  of  acknowledged  value  are  drawn  from  structure,  and 
physiological  distinctions  are  only  considered  when  the  organisms 
are  very  minute  or  simple,  like  the.  bacteria  and  yeasts,  or  for 
some  other  exceptional  reason.  It  seems,  therefore,  highly  illog- 
ical to  accept  a  purely  physiological  character  as  fundamental  for 
separating  the  two  kingdoms. 

"On  this  ground  we  would  discard  Linnaeus's  clasification  : 
Lapides  cresciint,  vegeiabilia  crescitnt  ct  vivintt,  aiiii/ialia  cres- 
cunt,  vivtint  et  sentient ;*  and  that  of  Hackel,  who  accords  the 
chlorophyll  function  to  plants  and  not  to  animals  ;  and  that  of  Sedg- 
wick and  Wilson,  who  find  the  sole  characteristic  of  animals  to  be 
dependence  upon  proteid  food;  and  also  that  of  I>angcard  and 
Minot,  who  distinguish  the  two  kingdoms  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  food,  or  food  material,  is  taken  into  the  organism.  There  are 
also  characters,  for  which  I  need  cite  no  authority,  that  were 
advocated  at  different  times  in  the  past,  which  have  since  been 
discarded  for  lack  of  universality,  such  as  a  carbon  dioxid 
respiration  in  plants  and  an  oxygen  respiration  in  animals,  that 
plants  exclusively  convert  inorganic  matter  into  organic  matter, 
that  plants  alone  produce  chlorophyll,  or  cellulose,  or  starch,  etc. 

"In  attemjjting  to  distinguish  animals  and  plants  by  means  of 
definite  characters,  there  is  another  point  that  needs  attention. 
Primary  characters  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  mature  condition 
of  the  organism,  and  not  from  the  reproductive  or  the  immature 
state.  This  is  such  an  obvious  proposition  in  the  ordinary  classi- 
fication of  animals  or  plants,  that  it  seems  strange  that  in  diag- 
nosing the  two  kingdoms  it  should  have  been  entirely  overlooked. 
There  are  remarkable  similarities  in  methods  of  reproduction 
among  plants  and  animals,  not  only  in  the  processes,  but  in  the 

*  Minerals  grow  (by  accretion   or  crystnlli/ation),   vegetables  grow  and 
live,  itnimals  grow,  live  and  feel. 


external  means  for  protection  and  in  the  methods  of  dissemina- 
tion of  the  reproductive  bodies.  Especially  is  this  true  of  non- 
sexual reproduction  among  the  lower  orders.  The  reproductive 
structures  are  sometimes  ver>'  elaborate,  and  the  organism  in 
that  state  often  attracts  more  attention  than  in  the  vegetative  con- 
dition, as  in  the  case  of  the  Myxogastres.  Ic  is  obvious  that  the 
individual  is  the  object  that  we  are  studying  and  classifying,  and 
therefore  the  most  fundamental  of  characters  should  apply  to  the 
individual— the  vegetative  'uganism,  and  not  to  the  mode  by 
which  a  succession  of  individuals  is  maintained. 

"The  following  definition  of  plants  and  animals  is  suggested 
as  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  conditions  of  classification 
mentioned  above  : 

"Plants  are  organisms  possessing  (in  their  vegetative  state)  a 
cellulose  investment. 

"Animals  are  organisms  possessing  (in  their  vegetative  state) 
a  proteid  investment,  either  potential  or  actual.  " 

Mr.  Arthur  now  proceeds  to  explain  and  develop  these  defini- 
tions, and  he  claims  to  establish  his  point  that,  judged  by  it,  every 
known  organism  may  be  classed  either  as  an  animal  or  as  a  plant. 
He  notes  that  both  plants  and  animals  may  take  on  hard  outer 
coverings  ;  thus  some  microscopic  organisms  of  both  kinds  seem 
to  have  coverings  of  silica;  yet  the  original  and  fundamental 
substance  was  cellulose  in  the  one  case  and  proteid  in  the  other. 
Organisms  consisting  apparently  of  naked  protoplasm  he  classes 
as  animals  on  the  ground  that  they  certainly  have  no  cellulose 
envelope  and  may  possibly  have  one  of  proteid.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  even  with  this  new  set  of  definitions  there  must 
still  be  some  doubt  about  the  position  of  a  few  of  these  very  low- 
forms  of  life. 


THE    MECHANISM    OF   STORMS. 

'T^HE  new  Chief  of  the   United  States  Weather  Bureau,  Mr. 

■■-  Willis  L.  Moore,  has  the  reputation  of  being  peculiarly 
bold  and  skilful  in  his  methods,  and  he  has  tried  so  earnestly  not 
to  allow  himself  to  be  tied  down  by  old  ideas  and  prejudices  that 
he  has  incurred  some  hostile  criticism.  Mr.  Moore  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  speak  for  himself  before  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its  last  meeting,  and  some  of 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  his  address  are  here  quoted  from  the 
official  report  in  Science  (November  i). 

After  quoting  the  law  of  1S90,  which  prescribes  the  Chief's 
duties,  he  goes  on  as  follows  : 

"To  those  who  have  read  every  important  treatise  on  meteor- 
ology, and  who  have  studied  every  text-book  on  the  subject,  it  is 
painfully  patent  that  we  are  extremely  ignorant  of  the  mechanism 
of  storms;  of  the  operations  of  those  vast  and  subtle  forces  in  free 
air  which  give  inception  to  the  storm  and  which  supply  the  energy 
necessary  to  accelerate  cyclonic  action  when  formed,  or  to  dis- 
perse the  same  when  once  fully  in  operation.  We  know  that 
great  atmospheric  swirls  in  the  shape  of  high-  and  low-pressure 
areas  alternately  drift  across  the  country  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  days;  that  the  atmosphere  flows  spirally  into  the  cyclonic 
or  low-pressure  system  and  outward  from  the  anti-cyclonic  or 
high-pressure  system,  that  the  in-drawn  east  and  south  winds  on 
the  front  of  the  storm  are  warm,  and  that  the  inwardly  flowing 
north  and  west  winds  are  cold. 

"The  theories  of  Redfield,  Espy,  Loomis,  Ferrel,  and  others, 
teach  that  our  great  storms  are  composed  of  immense  masses  tif 
air  gyrating  about  a  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  axis,  drifting  east- 
ward and  at  the  same  time  drawing  in  warm  easterly  currents  at 
the  front  and  cold  westerly  currents  at  the  rear;  that  the  com- 
mingling of  these  two  as  they  rise  to  greater  and  greater  eleva- 
tions, near  the  regions  of  the  cyclonic  center,  throws  down  vol- 
umes of  rain  or  snow;  that  as  precipitation  occurs  with  the 
ascending  currents,  the  heat  of  condensation  energizes  the 
cyclonic  circulation  ;  that  the  air  at  the  center  of  the  storm  is 
relatively  warm,  is  rarefied  by  centrifugal  force,  and,  by  reason  of 
less  density,  rises  to  a  great  elevation,  and  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmosphere  flows  away  laterally  to  assist  in  building  up' 
high-pressure  areas  on  either  side. 

"The  high- and  low-pressure  areas  are  supposed  to  be  carried 
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eastward  by  the  general  easterly  drift  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
middle  latitudes,  somewhat  as  eddies  are  carried  along  by  water 
in  a  running  stream. 

"But,  unfortunately  for  the  complete  accuracy  of  these  theories, 
the  forecaster  often  finds  heavy  downpours  of  rain  without  any 
cyclonic  circulation,  and  no  convectional  system  in  operation; 
again  over  immense  areas  of  country,  especially  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  for  manj'  months  in  the  year  condensation 
occurs  not  at  all  in  the  warmer  easterly  currents  flowing  into  the 
storm  center,  but  almost  exclusively  in  the  westerly  portion  of  the 
storm  area,  where  the  cold  north  and  west  winds  are  flowing  in." 

Professor  Moore  then  outlined  a  few  methods  of  investigation 
that  may  increase  our  knowledge  of  these  matters,  such  as  the 
study  of  the  influence  of  the  solar  magnetic  field  on  our  weather, 
now  being  prosecuted  by  Professor  Bigelow,  and  the  exploration 
of  the  upper  air  by  kites  and  balloons. 


Fig.  I. 


THE    ROLE   OF   SEX    IN    EVOLUTION. 

MEN  of  average  size  are  much  more  numerous  than  either 
tall  men  or  short  men.  A  similar  statement  would  apply 
to  all  living  creatures.  But  it  would  not  apply  to  stones  or  other 
non-living  objects.  Of  these  the  smaller  are  far  the  more  numer- 
ous. Why  is  this  so?  J.  Berry  Haycraft,  in  Natural  Scietice 
(November),  tells  us  that  it  is  because  the  living  creatures  can 
interbreed,  while  the  stones  can  not;  it  is,  in  fact,  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  sex.  We  quote  below  parts  of  his  argument,  and  re- 
produce the  diagrams  by  which  he  explains  it : 

"The  greater  number  of  men  are  of  average  height,  many  are 
just  above   or  just  below  it,  and  fewer  and  fewer  are  found  at 

heights  further  and  further  removed 
from  the  average.  Not  only  is  this 
true  as  regards  height,  but  it  is  also 
true  of  every  measureable  quality, 
whether  of  body  or  mind,  that  man 
possesses.  This  fact  can  be  repre- 
sented in  the  form  of  a  diagram  (Fig. 
i) .  Along  the  horizontal  line  from  ato  l>  mark  off  equal  divisions 
corresponding  to  the  inches  between  the  shortest  man,  a,  and  the 
tallest  man,  b.  Let  the  vertical  heights  correspond  with  the 
number  oj  individicah  whose  heights  are  found  to  be  the  same. 
At  a,  which  we  may  suppose  is  five  feet,  there  will,  perhaps,  be 
but  a  single  man,  and  the  curve  will  be  very  low  in  height  at  that 
spot.  At  the  next  division,  corresponding  to  5  feet  i  inch,  there 
will,  perhaps,  be  two  men,  and  the  curve  will  rise.  When  we 
have  finished  constructing  the  curve,  it  will  be  observed  that  its 
highest  point  is  in  the  middle,  and  that  its  slopes  are  quite  sym- 
metrical. According  to  Quetelet,  the  above  statement  applies  to 
the  measurable  qualities  of  every  living  species,  whether  of 
plants  or  animals.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  it  does  not  apply  to 
groups  of  inorganic  objects. 

"So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  lakes,  mountains,  rivers,  stones  on 
a  beach,  crystals  growing  in  a  mother  liquid,  and  a  hundred 
other  groups  of  objects,  present  quite  a 
different  curve  from  Fig.  i.  To  illustrate 
this  by  an  example,  I  give  the  weights  of 
327  stones  taken  haphazard  by  a  spade 
from  the  beach.  The  smaller  stones  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  the  high- 
est part  of  the  curve  is,  therefore,  situated    FiG-  2.--Weights  of  stones 

.    .^  i    /T?-  \         T'u    „   ;*.  from  a  beach. 

at  Its  commencement  (r'lg.   2).      Ihus  it 

appears  that  the  symmetrical  curve  showing  a  convergence  to- 
ward a  mean  is  characteristic  rather  of  groups  of  living  than  of 
non-living  bodies. 

"While  Quetelet  thought  that  we  might  represent  by  a  simple 
symmetrical  curve  the  qualities  of  a  group  of  individuals  called 
by  us  a 'species.'  Galton  insists  that  free  interbreeding  between 
members  of  that  group  is  a  necessary  condition,  without  which 
the  curve  will  not  preserve  the  same  proportions.  Now,  free  in- 
terbreeding does  not  occur  between  different  races,  and  as  Galton 
remarks,  '  it  clearly  would  not  be  proper  to  combine  the  heights  of 
men  belonging  to  two  dissimilar  races  in  the  expectation  that  the 
compound  result  would  be  governed  by  the  same  constants. ' 
Venn  illustrates  this  by  an  attempt  to  mix  the  heights  of  the  taller 
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English  with  those  of  the  shorter  French  race.  He  says:  'If  we 
mix  up  the  French  and  English  heights,  what  will  follow?  Be- 
ginning from  the  English  mean  of  5  feet  9  inches  the  heights  will 
at  first  almost  entirely  follow  the  law  determined  by  the  English 
conditions,  for  at  this  point  the 
English  data  are  very  numerous, 
and  the  French  by  comparison  very 
few.  But  as  wo  begin  to  approach 
the  French  mean  the  numbers  will 
cease  to  show  the  continual  diminu- 
tion which  they  should  according  to  the  English  scale  of  arrange- 
ment, for  here  the  French  data  are  in  turn  very  numerous,  and 
the  English  by  comparison  few. '  The  result  of  such  a  combina- 
tion of  heterogeneous  elements  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  3  (of  course 
in  an  exaggerated  form). 

"iMore  striking  still  would  be  the  compound  curve  which  would 
result  were  the  heights  of  the  Bushmen  and  the  Patagonians 
mixed  together,  or  even  a  more  extreme  example  still,  the  heights 

of  pugs  and  St.  Bernard  dogs.  Here 
we  are  dealing  with  two  races  or 
breeds  of  the  same  species,  with  two 
groups  of  individuals  which  at  one 
time  interbred,  but  which  are  now 
separated  from  each  other,  and  as  a  result  of  selection  have  be- 
come vastly  different.  In  these  cases  the  two  curves  are  not 
superimposed  at  all,  but  lie  far  apart,  for  the  largest  pug  is 
smaller  than  the  smallest  St.  Bernard  (Fig.  4). 

"The  simplicity  and  symmetry  of  the  curve  of  any  measurable 
quality  taken  from  a  group  of  individuals  will,  therefore,  be  a 
test  of  interbreeding.   .   .   . 

"We  find,  then,  that  as  an  actual  fact  sexual  union  between 
members  of  a  group  of  individuals  leads  to  a  convergence  toward 
a  mean  or  average  type,  and  that  under  constant  surrounding 
conditions  this  type  is  preserved.   .   .    . 

"The  converg-c7icc'  /o  t/ie  iiiean  is,  then,  a  result  of  sexual  re- 
production ;  it  may  be  termed  the  Role  of  Sex,  and  one,  indeed, 
of  no  second  order.  The  tendency  constantly  to  vary  is  a  prop- 
erty inherent  in  protoplasm,  yet  often  for  long  periods  of  time  the 
environment  may  be  the  same.  In  order  that  a  species  may  con- 
tinue to  live  in  such  a  constant  environment,  the  effects  of  varia- 
tion must  be  checked.  Sexual  multiplication,  a  conservative 
function,  antagonizes  the  progressive  tendency  of  variation." 


Fig.  4.— Pugs  and  St.  Barnards. 


Tailless  Cats. — "The  Isle  of  Man,"  says  the  Revue  Scien- 
tifique,  October  26,  "possesses,  as  is  well  known,  a  curious  breed 
of  cats,  characterized  by  the  absence  of  the  caudal  appendage. 
Whence  comes  this  freak?  No  one  has  yet  given  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  fact.  A  correspondent  of  TJie  Zoologist  com- 
municates to  that  journal  an  interesting  observation  relative  to 
this  species.  A  female  Manx  cat  recently  had  six  successive  lit- 
ters of  kittens  by  an  ordinary  male  cat  with  a  normal  tail.  In 
each  litter  there  were  three  kittens  with  tails  of  differing  lengths, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Litter.  Tailless.    Half-tail.     Normal  Tail. 

I 3  o  o 

2 2  I  O 

3 I  2  O 

4     O  i  I 

5 o  I  2 

6 o  o  3 

"It  is  interesting  to  see  by  this  table  that  at  the  outset  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  maternal  tendency  was  complete,  and  that  this 
diminished  little  by  little,  as  the  litters  succeeded  each  other,  till 
at  the  sixth  litter  the  situation  was  totally  reversed,  the  paternal 
tendency  having  the  mastery.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  kind  of  kittens  the  Manx  cat  would  have  by  another  cat  of 
her  own  race.  Would  the  influence  of  the  long-tailed  father  con- 
tinue, and  how  long?"  It  may  be  noted  that  this  gradually  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  father  has  long  been  asserted  by  breed- 
ers, but  it  has  recently  been  denied  by  some  scientists,  especially 
by  those  with  whose  pet  theories  it  can  not  be  reconciled.  This 
experiment,  if  it  has  been  truly  narrated,  furnishes  powerful  evi-  ' 
dence  in  favor  of  the  breeders'  view. 


Electricity,  as  reported  by  Dr.  M.  G.  Jenison,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in 
The  Ohio  Dental  Journal,  has  been  successfully  employed  by  him  in  check- 
ing hemorrhage  from  the  extraction  of  teeth.  The  current  caused  instant 
coagulation  of  the  blood  and  gave  relief  where  the  usual  remedies  were 
without  effect. 
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ARE  GRIEF  AND  FEAR  PHYSICAL  MALADIES? 

WE  are  all  familiar  with  the  physical  element  that  enters  into 
strong  emotion— the" light-heartedness"  of  joy,  the  over- 
whelming prostration  of  sudden  grief,  but  they  are  usually  con- 
sidered as  consequences  or  at  any  rate  as  only  accompaniments 
of  the  mental  phenomena.  This  is  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  we  are  told  by  the  German  psychologist  Lange.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  what  we  call  the  mental  state  of  joy  or  grief  is  but 
the  consequence  of  the  physical  state,  which  depends  largely  on 
the  condition  of  the  vasomotor  system  ;  that  is,  that  part  of  the 
nervous  system  that  regulates  the  circulation,  and  dilates  or  con- 
tracts the  great  blood-vessels.  Thus  grief  and  fear  are  primarily 
physical,  and  are  akin  to  attacks  of  bodily  disease.  The  portions 
of  a  review  of  Lange 's  work  on  "The  Emotions"  from  the  Re^nte 
Scioitifiijue  (November  2),  which  we  give  below  in  translation, 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  views  held  by  the  German  psycholo- 
gist and  his  mode  of  sustaining  them  : 

"What  is  emotion,  considered  physiologically?  What  is  joy, 
grief,  fear?  Such  is  the  question  that  Lange  has  attempted  to 
answer  with  greater  precision  than  has  been  attained  up  to  this 
time ;  that  is  to  say,  by  going  down  as  fur  as  possible  toward  the 
foundations  of  the  physiologic  phenomena  that  accompany  and 
betray  emotion. 

"Let  us  take  an  example  to  show  the  author's  metliod,  and  let 
us  analyze  the  physical  signs  that  express  joy  :  in  the  muscles  of 
relation,  innervation  is  increased ;  the  joyful  man  feels  light,  he 
gesticulates;  children  leap  and  clap  their  hands;  the  face  as- 
sumes a  rounded  form  ;  the  larynx  works  automatically ;  there 
are  songs,  shouts,  and  cries.  In  the  visceral  muscles  there  is 
nothing  unusual,  but  the  vasomotor  innervation  is  lessened: 
the  arteries  dilate  ;  the  skin,  which  receives  more  blood,  reddens 
and  becomes  warm  ;  the  secretions,  particularly  that  of  saliva, 
visibly  augment,  and  tears  often  spring  to  the  eyes.  The  circu- 
lation, bemg  more  rapid,  facilitates  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues; 
all  the  functions  are  accomplished  with  greater  ease,  the  body  is 
more  robust  aud  healthy,  the  mind  more  active  :  we  say  justly 
that  joy  'makes  us  feel  young  again. ' 

"Proceeding  in  this  manner  for  the  other  emotions  Lange  con- 
structs the  following  scheme  : 

"Diminution  of  Voluntary  Innervation.     Disappointment. 
The  above,  plus  Vascular  Constriction,      Sadness. 
Both  the  above  plus  Spasm  of  the  Or- 
ganic Muscles.  Fear 
The  first,  plus  Incoordination,                     Embarrassment. 
Increase  of  Voluntary  Innervation  plus 

Spasm  of  the  Organic  Muscles,  Impatience. 

Plus  Vascular  Dilatation,  Joy.  ' 

The  first  and  third  plus  Incoordination,     Anger. 

"This  scheme  is  certainly  quite  artificial,  and  much  could  be 
said  against  it,  thus,  joy  maybe  silent  and  undemonstrative; 
fear  often  gives  wings  instead  of  paralyzing.  Lange  is  the  first 
one  to  make  objections  of  this  kind,  but  his  design  is  not  to  study 
the  emotions  under  all  their  forms,  but  to  define  their  nature, 
and  the  examples  cited  amply  suffice  for  such  definition. 

"From  the  jjoint  of  view  of  the  mechanism  of  the  emotions,  the 
author,  after  showing  easily  that  the  funtional  troubles  of  mus- 
cular innervation  are  not  the  cause  of  the  vasomotor  modifications 
observed  during  these  states  of  the  mind,  concludes  that  the  lat- 
ter take  place  first.  This  theory  seems  probable,  for  we  know 
that  the  "least  variations  of  the  circulation  profoundly  modify  the 
fiinctif)iis  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  laboratory  experi- 
ments, like  the  ligature  of  the  carotid  artery  or  the  compression 
of  the  aorta,  tend  to  prove  that  lack  of  blood  in  the  nervous  cen- 
ters ordinarily  brings  on  paresis  or  paralysis  of  the  muscles. 

"We  can  conceive  that  the  course  of  an  emotion  takes  place 
thus:  In  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  mother  who  weeps  for  her 
son,  popular  opinion  regards  the  phenomenon  as  taking  place  in 
'three  parts:  i,  a  perception,  or  i<lea;  2,  an  emotion  juoper;  3, 
the  expression  f)f  this  emotion.  Hut  this  succession  is  false  ;  we 
must  reverse  the  order  of  the  two  last  terms  and  reason  thus  :  i , 
the  woman  learns  of  the  death  of  her  son  ;  2,  she  is  prostrated  ;  3, 
she  feels  sad.  That  is  to  say,  the  sadness  is  only  the  cr)nscious- 
ness,  more  or  less  severe,  of  the  vascular  phenomena  that  have 
taken  jilacc  in  the  body.     Do  away  with  the  fatigue  and  the  Jlac- 


cidity  of  the  muscles;  give  back  the  blood  to  the  skin  and  the 
brain,  and  the  lightness  to  the  limbs,  and  what  will  remain  of 
the  sadness?  Absolutely  nothing  but  the  memory  of  the  cause 
that  produced  it. 

"There  is,  then,  in  every  emotion  an  initial  fact  that  maybe 
an  idea,  an  image,  a  perception,  or  even  a  sensation  :  these  men- 
tal states  react  differently  on  the  vasomotor  centers,  but  the  emo- 
tion is  always  only  the  consciousness  of  the  organic  changes  that 
the  excitation  of  the  nervous  centers  brings  to  pass  in  the  body." 

The  author  then  remarks  that  this  modern  theory  was  held  in 
substance  by  Malebranche,  the  French  philosopher,  altho  in  his 
time  nothing  at  all  was  known  regarding  the  constriction  or  dila- 
tation of  the  blood-vessels.  He  speaks  of  "the  emotions  that  the 
mind  naturally  feels  on  the  occasion  of  extraordinary  movements 
of  the  animal  spirits  and  the  blood."  In  conclusion  the  reviewer 
quotes  some  interesting  conclusions  of  Lange  as  follows  : 

"The  excitability  of  the  vasomotor  system,  like  that  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  are  very  different  with  dift'er- 
ent  individuals  ;  with  many  it  enters  easily  into  action  and  reacts 
with  force  under  relatively  insignificant  impressions.  Daily  ex- 
perience shows  us  how  certain  men,  compared  with  others,  are 
subject  to  palpitation  of  the  heart,  blush  or  grow  pale,  are  sensi- 
tive to  heat  or  cold  ;  and  we  all  know  that  these  individuals,  so 
easily  excited,  are  also  particularly  subject  to  violence,  to  anger, 
to  exaggerated  joy.  It  is  not  only  individual  differences,  chiefly 
hereditary,  that  bear  on  this  point ;  more  general  circumstances 
play  a  role  of  greater  importance  here.  Women,  whose  nervous 
system,  particularly  the  vasomotor  system,  appears  in  so  many 
ways  more  excitable  than  that  of  men,  are  a  more  easy  prey  to 
the  emotions  than  men,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  child  as  com- 
pared with  the  adult. 

"As  we  know,  the  great  diflFercnces  in  our  emotional  natures 
go  to  make  up  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  races,  and  as  we  car 
not  know  much  of  the  difference  of  vasomotor  excitability  among 
different  races  of  men,  we  ought  perhaps  to  reverse  our  train  ol 
thought  and  argue  from  the  greater  or  less  emotivity  to  the  cor- 
responding excitability  of  the  vascular  nerves.  One  fact  merits 
particular  attention  from  the  prospects  that  it  opens  for  the  future 
— it  is  that  individuals,  like  peoples  in  general,  are  the  less  ac- 
cessible to  emotion  as  they  are  more  civilized.  .  .  .  We  find  the 
same  difference  between  the  different  social  classes  of  the  same 
generation  ;  it  is  at  this  point  that  we  have  the  most  certain  sign 
of  education,  namely,  perfect  self-possession,  impassibility  in 
the  face  of  events  that  cause  explosions  of  unbridled  passion  in 
untrained  persons.  This  result  ...  is  not  only  proportional  to 
the  development  of  the  intellectual  life,  but  it  is  in  great  part  the 
consequence  of  that  development. " —  Translated Jor  The  Liter- 

AKV   DltiKST. 


Efficiency  of  Steam  and  Electricity  Compared. — "In  popular 
writings, "  said  Prof.  W.  C.  Unwin  in  a  recent  lecture  on  "The 
Heat-Engine,"  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  Lon- 
don, "nothing  is  commoner  ihan  to  find  the  efficiency  of  electric- 
machinery  and  of  steam-machinery  contrasted  to  the  great  dis- 
credit of  the  latter.  The  dynamo,  it  is  said,  has  an  efficiency  of 
QO  per  cent,  to  95  per  cent. ,  the  steam-engine  an  efficiency  of  only 
10  per  cent.  What  a  barbarous  machine,  after  all  the  labor  of  a 
century,  the  steam-engine  must  be  !  The  comparison  is  generally 
made  by  an  electrical  engineer,  and  the  first  reflection  which 
occurs  to  one  is  that  of  all  people  the  electrical  engineer  should 
be  the  last  to  abuse  the  steam  engine,  for  whatever  may  be  the 
case  in  some  future  century,  at  present  the  dynamo  is  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  steam  engine.  Without  the  steam-engine  the 
dynamo  would  be  a  useless  mass  of  metal  and  wire.  Hut  pass- 
ing over  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question — the  ingratitude  of  the 
electrical  engineer — the  comparison  is  an  unfair  one,  and  shows  a 
want  of  ajiprehension  of  the  important  law  of  the  niotivity  of 
heat,  which  is  one  of  the  two  fundamental  laws  of  thermo- 
dynamics. Heat  energy  is  undirected,  or  mob  energy.  It  lies 
in  the  nature  of  the  terrestrial  conditions  in  which  use  has  to  be 
maile  of  it  that  only  a  fraction  is  converted  into  directed  or  me- 
chanical energy.  The  task  of  the  steam  engine  is  to  do  its  best 
with  the  fraction  which  is  convertible,  and  in  that  point  of  view 
it  is  not  an  ineflicient  machine.  The  dynamo  has  a  much  easier 
task.  Energy  is  supplied  to  it  in  its  directed  or  wholly  converti- 
ble form,  and  naturally  in  transforming  one  kind  of  directed 
energy  into  another  kind  of  directed  energy  only  a  small  fraction 
need  be  wasted." 
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ELECTRICITY   AND   VITAL   PROCESSES. 

IN  days  when  less  was  known  of  both  nerve-force  and  electric- 
ity than  we  know  to-day,  it  was  frequently  suggested  that 
the  two  were  one  and  the  same.  False  tho  this  is  now  known  to 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  exact  relationship  between  the  two  re- 
mains to  be  shown.  Now  and  then  an  interesting  experiment 
tells  us  a  little  more  than  we  knew  before,  and  recently  our  new 
items  of  information  have  seemed  to  multiply  a  little  faster  than 
usual.  Several  such  are  gathered  in  a  brief  editorial  summary 
published  in  The  Hospital  (November  9) ,  extracts  from  which 
we  make  below  : 

"The  relation  between  electricity  and  those  hidden  processes 
of  cell-activity  whose  outward  manifestations  we  recognize  as  the 
signs  of  life  has  always  been  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest. 
Unfortunately,  its  investigation  has  also  been  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  difficulty.  The  cells  of  which  a  large  animal  is  built  up 
are  so  connected  with  each  other,  so  interrelated,  and  so  buried 
in  the  mass,  that  the  effect  of  exposing  them  to  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity can  only  be  judged  of  by  very  remote  effects.  Even  the 
very  fact  of  the  influence  of  galvanism  on  vital  processes,  except 
at  the  points  of  entry  and  exit,  has  been  doubted.  Experiments 
which  have  been  made,  however,  upon  freely  floating  organisms 
are  very  suggestive,  showing  that  the  passage  of  even  a  steady 
current  through  them  and  the  water  in  which  they  float — burying 
them,  in  fact,  within  a  current  — produces  some  change  which 
is  so  far  appreciated  that  they  are  driven  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  it.  According  to  Dr.  Augustus  Waller,  if  a  galvanic 
current  be  passed  through  a  bath  containing  paramecia  in  suffi- 
cient abundance  a  curious  sight  is  observed.  When  contact  is 
made  the  whole  crowd  of  paramecia  fall  into  order  with  their 
noses  toward  the  cathode,  and  begin  to  swim  toward  it  in  con- 
verging curves,  while  if  the  current  be  reversed  the  crowd  breaks 
up  all  its  units  turn  round  and  begin  to  swim  away,  as  if  of  one 
mmd,  from  the  new  anode  to  the  new  cathode ;  clearly  these 
creatures  are  more  'comfortable,'  if  one  may  use  the  term,  when 
swimming  with  the  electric  current  than  the  reverse  way.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  general  law  for  all  micro-organisms,  for  some 
tend  to  swim  against  the  current,  and  others  again  to  place  them- 
selves at  right  angles  to  it.    .   .    . 

"In  regard  to  more  complex  free-floating  organisms  the  same 
is  found  to  be  true.  Much  as  cats  are  more  comfortable  when 
stroked  the  right  way  than  the  wrong,  and  in  fact  will  often  get 
up  and  move  away  when  stroked  from  tail  to  head,  so  it  would 
seem  that  tadpoles  dislike  being  stroked'  the  wrong  way  by  elec- 
tricity. An  experiment  is, described  by  Dr.  Waller.  In  a  lantern 
bath  were  a  number  of  fresh  tadpoles,  moving  more  or  less  leis- 
urely and  jolting  each  other  in  all  directions.  On  sending  through 
it  a  current  of  electricity,  he  says  'the  commotion  is  amazing,  the 
tadpole  community  seems  to  have  gone  mad,  a  writhing  mass  is 
all  that  can  be  distinguished  :  but  the  disturbance  does  not  take 
long  to  subside,  and  now  all  the  tadpoles  are  fixed  as  if  at  atten- 
tion, heads  to  anode,  viz.,  traversed  by  a  current  from  head  to 
tail,  stroked  down  the  right  way.'" 

Of  course  this  is  not  a  simple  effect  of  the  current  on  the  indi- 
vidual cells,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  the  micro-organisms,  but  de- 
pends on  the  spinal  cord  ;  in  fact,  we  are  told  that  a  piece  of  tail 
behaves  in  this  way  just  the  same  as  a  whole  tadpole.  If  the 
current  is  not  strong  enough  to  turn  the  tadpoles  around,  it  makes 
those  lying  in  one  way  wag  their  tails,  while  the  others  keep  per- 
fectly still.     The  article  concludes  thus  : 

"These  experiments  are  then  sufficient  to  suggest  that  to  be 
bathed  in  a  galvanic  current  may  be  by  no  means  so  immaterial 
to  the  proper  functionization  of  the  body  as  some  people  have 
imagined.  If  freely  moving  organisms  are  so  affected  as  to  swing 
round  in  response  to  the  current,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  those 
embedded  cells  which  can  not  swing  are  any  the  less  affected, 
and  it  is  open  to  us  to  believe  that  they  will  perform  their  func- 
tions all  the  less  perfectly  from  their  inability  to  conform  to  their 
new  surroundings.  In  relation  to  this  it  is  not  without  interest 
to  bear  in  mind  the  assertions  continually  made  by  many  people 
as  to  the  distressing  effect  upon  them  of  what  is  termed  thundery 
weather,  when  the  relation  between  the  atmospheric  and  the  earth 
potential  is  reversed,  and  when,  therefore,  the  direction  of  the 
current  discharging  through  our  bodies  is  abnormal." 


A  Gleam  of  Hope  for  the  Cancer-Stricken.— Under  this  head- 
ing The  Hospital  ■^x\xi\'!,  the  following  note:  "The  conviction  is 
gaining  ground  that  cancer  is  a  parasitic,  that  is,  a  microbial, 
disease,  like  tuberculosis.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  so,  the  cure 
of  several  large  classes  of  cancer  cases  is  within  sight.  The  re- 
sults of  operations  during  the  past  fifteen  years  certainly  point  in 
this  direction.  Speaking  at  the  British  Medical  Association's 
annual  congress,  in  July  last,  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  made  the 
assertion  that  cancer  statistics  would  have  to  be  rewritten,  so 
large  had  been  the  proportion  of  cures  during  the  last  decade  or 
two.  But  there  are  certain  qualifications  in  this  otherwise  satis- 
factory progress.  The  most  important  of  these  are  that  the  can- 
cers which  have  been  'cured'  on  so  considerable  a  scale  have  been 
on  or  near  the  external  surface  of  the  body  ;  and  they  have  been 
diagnosed  and  operated  upon  at  very  early  stages  of  their 
growth.  Cancers  of  internal  organs,  which  are  seldom  diagnosed 
very  early,  and  which  can  not  be  reached  by  the  surgeons  knife, 
still  present  the  same  hopeless  features  as  before.  On  the  point 
of  early  diagnosis  and  operation.  Dr.  Roux,  of  Lausanne,  has 
collected  some  important  statistics.  According  to  these,  certain 
classes  of  cancer  which  offer  reasonable  hopes  of  cure  if  operated 
upon  early,  are  lost  in  as  many  as  62  per  cent,  of  cases  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  brought  to  the  operator  a  few  months 
too  late.  In  another  class,  still  more  favorable,  12  per  cent,  seek 
operation  when  all  hope  is  past,  and  as  many  as  50  per  cent, 
present  themselves  when  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  but  pallia- 
tive operations.  The  moral  for  all  persons  is  that  in  every  case 
where  the  least  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  a  new  growth  is  en- 
tertained, medical  advice  should  be  sought  without  the  loss  of 
an  hour;  and  the  urgent  warning  to  family  practitioners  is  that 
so  soon  as  they  are  convinced  of  the  presence  of  a  new  growth 
they  should  take  the  operating  surgeon  into  their  councils  without 
the  delay  of  a  day." 


Is  the  Human  Will  a  Chemical  Agent  ? — Professor  Ostwald, 
the  eminent  German  chemist,  contributes  to  the  Leipziger 
Berichte  a  curious  speculation  which  he  calls  a  "chemical  theory 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will."  He  regards  it  as  impossible  that  all 
natural  phenomena  should  be  purely  mechanical,  as  materialists 
would  consider  them,  for  mechanical  processes  are  reversible — 
they  will  work  backward  as  well  as  forward — while  natural  proc- 
esses will  not.  He  regards  the  action  of  the  human  will  as  being 
precisely  like  the  chemical  process  known  as  catalysis,  in  which 
an  agent  influences  the  time  of  a  reaction  without  being  itself 
affected.  It  is  exactly  thus  that  the  human  mind  acts  on  matter, 
accelerating  the  chemical  and  mechanical  processes  associated 
with  psychical  activity  without  any  expenditure  of  energy. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

Electrical  Equivalent  of  an  Avalanche.—"  When  one  is  told  tliat, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  Dr.  Preller,  the  total  expenditure  of  energy 
in  the  avalanche  which  occurred  September  n  near  the  famous  Gemmi  Pass, 
in  the  Alps,  was  4,400,000,000  meter-tons,  it  gives  one  but  a  vague  and  indefi- 
nite idea,"  says  The  Electrical  World.  "  In  such  huge  figures  a  few  ciphers, 
more  or  less,  have  little  influence  on  the  mind,  but  by  reducing  to  every- 
day quantities,  such  as  we  have  to  deal  witli,  and  pay  for  in  our  meters,  a 
better  idea  of  the  significance  of  the  statement  may  be  obtained.  The 
above  amount  of  energy,  which  was  expended  in  one  minute,  is  equivalent 
to  an  activity  of  1,000,000  horse-power,  and  sufficient  at  the  rate  of  ten  15 
candle-power  lamps  per  horse-power  to  runabout  90,000  lamps  five  hours 
per  day  for  one  whole  year. 

A  valuable  ally  of  the  field-geologist  is  to  be  found  in  the  land-crab,  as 
reported  in  Xatural  Science.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Stirling,  Assistant  Geo- 
logical Surveyor  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  Australia,  suggested  that  the 
work  performed  by  this  diminutive  e.xcavator  in  bringing  up  pieces  of  the 
rock  forming  the  subsoil  might  help  the  miner  to  find  coal-seams,  just  as 
the  burrowing  wombat  had  disclosed  staniferous  lode-stuff  in  the  Australian 
Alps.  "The  hint  was  taken.  A  young  miner  detected  small  pieces  of  coal 
around  the  burrow  of  a  crab,  sank  a  shaft  on  the  spot,  and  cut  the  coal- 
seam  four  feet  below  the  surface.  From  similar  evidence  the  officers  of 
the  geological  survey  have  traced  outcrops  in  places  where  the  rock  was 
masked  by  alluvium." 

It  has  been  discovered,  according  to  The  Electrical  Age,  that  the  addi- 
tion to  copper  of  pure  lead,  preferably  from  0.5  to  1.5  per  cent.,  detracts  but 
very  little  from  the  conductivity  of  the  metal,  while  greatly  improving  its 
fluidity  in  casting.  Thisaddition  of  lead  has  long  been  known  to  have  this 
effect  on  gun-metal  and  brass.  It  has  also  been  known  that  the  addition  of 
lead  to  molten  cast-iron  has  a  similar  effect  and  produces  cleaner  castings. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Bache,  in  The  Psychological  Rei'iew,  that  negro 
children  are  quicker  in  their  motions  than  the  offspring  of  white  persons, 
and  he  suggests  that  the  higher  mental  qualities  of  civilized  white  races 
may  have  been  gained  at  the  sacrifice  of  quickness  of  response  to  outside 
stirhuli. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 

"CHRIST'S    TEACHING     ON     SOCIAL     PROB- 
LEMS." 

SOME  of  those  who  are  earnestly  seeking  a  solution  of  the 
great  social  problems  of  our  time  frequently  refer,  in  a 
vague  and  general  way,  to  the  practical  social  teachings  of  the 
Fdunfler  of  Christianity  as  containing  the  needful  answer  to  our 

questions ;  but  until 
lately  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  bring 
together  the  records 
of  all  of  Christ's  say- 
ings and  doings  which 
bear  on  social  ques- 
tions,     and      present 

/  BlLiC.  £  \     ^'^®"''   '"    ^   clear   and 

systematic    form     for 
the  guidance  of  men. 
Mr.  Ernest  H.Crosby, 
son   of    the    late   Dr. 
Howard    Crosby   and 
President  of  the  New 
York    Social    Reform 
Club,   is  the   first,  as 
he  believes,  to   make 
such    an    attempt,   in 
7/ie   Kingdom.    Min- 
neapolis.    He  divides 
his  essay    into    three 
parts,  considering  in  the  first  the  subject  of  property,  in  the  second 
life  and  liberty,  and  in  the  third  the  attitude  toward  government. 
With  regard  to  property,  after  quoting  a  number  of  Christ's 
sayings,  Mr.  Crosby  writes  : 

"An  unprejudiced  mind  would,  I  think,  after  reading  the  above 
extracts  frc/m  the  words  of  Christ,  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  opposed  at  least  to  the  forcible  defense  of 
the  right  of  private  property.  If  it  iscovetousness  forme  to  want 
my  own  property  ;  if  it  is  wrong  to  lay  up  treasure  on  earth,  i.e., 
to  save ;  if  we  should  give  to  whoever  asks,  lend  to  whoever 
would  borrow,  and  forgive  our  debtors  ;  if  the  possession  of  riches 
is  bad  in  itself,  and  if  the  rich  are  doomed  ;  if  a  man  must  let  even 
the  clothes  he  has  on — his  nearest  and  least  questionable  prop- 
erty— go  without  a  protest,  what  becomes  of  'meum'  and  'tuum'  ? 
Even  the  miracle  which  rich  men  hope  to  have  exercised  in  their 
behalf  by  a  God  to  whom  all  things  are  possible  is  a  slender  reed 
to  lean  on.     What  does  Christ  say  on  this  subject? 

'"It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  enter  in  through  a  needle's  eye, 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God'  (Luke 
xviii.  25) . 

"This 'kingdom  of  God'  which  he  said  was  within  us  (Luke 
xvii.  21)  and  for  whose  coming  we  are  taught  to  pray  (Matt.  vi. 
10).  was  the  kingdom  which  He  intended  to  found  in  this  world. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  it,  but  he  may  do 
it  by  giving  up  his  riches,  as  Christ  told  the  young  ruler.  He 
gives  no  intimation  anywhere  that  the  rich  man  may  enter  with- 
out giving  them  up,  and  even  Zacchicus  had  set  out  on  the  right 
way  by  giving  up  half. 

"Making  all  allowance  for  Oriental  hyperbole,  we  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  Jesus  entirely  condemned  the  private  posses- 
sion of  riches  and  also  the  defense  by  violence  of  any  private 
property.  If  human  language  has  any  meaning,  his  disapproval 
of  riches  and  of  the  enforcement  of  property  rights  is  fully  made 
out." 

Examining  all  of  Christ's  teachings  on  the  subjects  of  life  and 
liberty,  Mr.  Crosby  says  that  "we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  He 
denied  the  right  to  defend  life  or  liberty  by  violence."  As  for 
government,  Mr.  Crosby  says,  after  numerous  quotations  : 

"It  necessarily  follows  from  Christ's  teaching  with  reference  to 


ambition,  oaths,  judging  and  going  to  law.  His  arraignment  of 
the  administrators  of  the  law  and  His  attitude  before  rulers,  that, 
while  He  submitted  to  government  by  force,  He  disapproved 
of  it. " 

After  thus  introducing  all  the  evidence  he  finds  in  support  of 
his  conclusion,  Mr.  Crosby  seeks  to  point  out  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying  the  precepts  and  conduct  of  Christ.  We 
quote  this  part : 

'"All  things  therefore  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also  unto  them  ;  for  this  is  the  law  and 
the  prophets'    (Matt.  vii.  12). 

"And  then  ; 

'"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  great  and 
first  commandment.  And  the  second  like  unto  it  is  this.  Thou 
shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments 
hangeth  the  whole  law,  and  the  prophets'  (Matt.  xxii.  37-40). 
Anti  again  ; 

"'Love  your  enemies'    (Matt.  v.  44).     And  lastly  : 

"'Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth  :  but  I  say  unto  you,  Resist  not  him  that  is- 
evil'    (Matt.  v.  38,  39). 

"To  act  toward  all  men  with  love  and  to  abstain  from  force, 
i.e.,  not  to  resist  these  two  principles,  bring  us  of  necessity  to  all 
the  conclusions  which  Christ  has  so  forcibly  laid  down.  Govern- 
ment rests  upon  force,  and  so  does  its  chief  function,  the  defense 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property.  What  Christ  condemned  in  the  in- 
dividual— the  use  of  force — He  did  not  permit  to  the  community, 
an  aggregation  of  individuals.  The  Quakers  stopped  short  of  the 
ultimate  results  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  and  left  the  right 
to  private  property  intact,  but  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  this  subject 
is  absolutely  logical.  Private  properly  depends  upon  force  so 
long  as  there  are  any  persons  willing  to  take  from  their  neighbors, 
and  Christ  saw  this  and  lived  as  nearly  as  was  possible  without 
any.  A  profound  philosophy  lies  behind  this  doctrine.  The 
days  of  physical  force  will  at  some  time  come  to  a  close  and  the 
future  does  not  belong  to  violence,  for 'The  meek  shall  inherit 
the  earth. '  We  no  longer  enforce  our  religious  views  by  fire  and 
sword.  Dueling  has  died  out.  We  are  endeavoring  to  substi- 
tute arbitration  for  war.  In  short,  everything  points  to  the  final 
abandonment  of  physical  force  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
world."    • 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Crosby  asks  what  courses  are  open  to  an 
honest  man  who  becomes  familiar  with  Christ's  true  attitude. 
He  answers  as  follows  : 

"  (I. )  He  may  declare  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  fanatic  and  reject  His 
teaching  and  His  name..  This  is  far  better  than  to  retain  His 
name  and  reject  His  teaching,  for  His  bitterest  denunciations 
were  directed  against  hypocrites. 

"  (II.)  He  may  find  in  Christ's  teaching  the  mere  outlines  of  a 
high  and  unattainable  ideal,  in  which  case  he  must  acknowledge 
his  own  shortcomings,  and  blame  the  church  for  having  proved 
recreant  to  its  trust  in  concealing  that  ideal  for  many  centuries. 

"Or  (HI.)  he  may  recognize  in  Christ's  teaching  the  very  secret 
of  true  living,  to  be  studied  and  applied  in  his  own  life,  and  on 
this  condition  alone  can  he  lay  any  claim  to  be  His  disciple." 

Commenting  upon  Mr. Crosby's  position,  Tlie  Voice  (New  York) 
has  this  to  say  : 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  Christ  refused  to  use  force  to  defend 
Himself  from  violent  men.  But  He  did  not  need  to.  He  was 
endowed  with  supernatural  jjowers,  and  when  they  sought  to  lay 
hands  upon  Him,  He  removed  Himself  miraculously  from  among 
them.  He  also,  no  doubt,  counseled  and  enjoined  His  disciples 
not  to  use  force,  tho  one  passage  (Luke  xxii.  35-38)  of  a  different 
tenor  Mr.  Crosby  can  explain  only  on  the  supposition  that  Christ 
\\c\e  yield eii  to  temptation.  But  the  counsel  to  the  disciples  not 
to  resist  violence  with  force  was  undoubtedly  a  necessary  precau- 
tion, from  a  worldly  standpoint,  for  they  were  a  handful  of  weak 
men,  who,  like  the  Christian  missionaries  in  interior  China,  were 
sure  to  bringdown  destruction  upon  themselves  by  any  other  than 
a  passive  course.  And.  moreover,  the  disciples  also,  we  are  told, 
were  endued  with  supernatural  powers. 

"Here  is  a  (jucstion  that  it  seems  to  us  will  put  this  doctrine 
which  Mr.  Crosby  is  advocating  to  a  supreme  test :  If  a  man  can 
not  rightly  resist  with  force  an  assault  upon  his  person,  can  a 
woman  resist  such  an  assault  upon  her  honor?    Is  it  possible  that 
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Christ  taught  a  doctrine  that  makes  it  a  woman's  Christian  duty 
to  submit  to  any  beast  of  a  man  that  may  assaii  her?  Is  it  not 
unthinkable  ?  And  yet.  if  the  doctrine  of  absolute  non-resistance, 
as  now  promulgated,  be  well-founded,  it  must  apply  to  such  a 
case.  The  world  will  have  to  have  a  very  clear  and  unmistakable 
'Thus  saith  the  Lord, '  before  it  will  ever  accept  any  such  teach- 
ing." 


CHINESE    MISSIONARY    QUESTION    AGAIN. 

THE  question  of  the  propriety  of  continuing  missionary  work 
in  China  on  the  present  plan  continues  to  be  widely  and 
somewhat  warmly  debated.  While  active  missionaries  almost 
unanimously  report  in  favor  of  this  plan,  lay  and  secular  opinion 
is  largely  opposed  to  it.  Mr.  T.  C.  Hayllar,  who  resided  in 
China  for  a  number  of  years  and  claims  to  have  had  special  op- 
portunities for  observing  the  mode  and  effect  of  missionary  work 
there,  contributes  to  The  Ninetee)ith  Century  (November)  an 
article  in  which  he  says  that  the  Chinese  are  singularly  stanch  in 
their  adherence  to  the  Dragon  Throne  ;  that  so  long  as  such  is  the 
case  that  cumbrous  fabric  of  government  will  go  creaking  along 
in  its  old  course,  and  that  if  no  Christian  power  is  prepared  to 
undertake  the  government  of  China,  missionary  enterprise,  if  it 
is  to  go  forward  at  all,  will  have  to  adapt  itself  to  the  existing 
state  of  things.     On  this  point  he  says- 

"Judged  by  any  decent  or  reasonable  system  of  international 
ethics,  China  has  been  hitherto  treated  with  scant  courtesv  and 
less  consideration  in  this  matter  of  missionaries.  A  little  less 
harshness,  a  little  more  Christian  kindness  toward  her  rulers, 
would  in  past  times  have  done  much  to  ameliorate  a  situation 
which  has  at  length  arisen,  and  which  is  gradually  becoming  in- 
tolerable. The  chief  difficulty  consists  in  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  great  official  classes  have  arrived — that  the  missionaries  are 
their  most  relentless  and  implacable  enemies,  calumniating  them, 
and  misrepresenting  their  actions  at  every  turn,  and  using  all 
their  influence  and  the  great  means  at  their  command  to  over- 
throw their  system  of  government  and  abolish  their  rule  for  their 
own  flagitious  purposes. 

"I  use  the  word  'flagitious'  because  the  very  presence  of  mis- 
sionaries in  China  being  a  caus3  of  the  most  complete  perplexity 
to  the  minds  of  the  educated  classes,  they  can  see  no  possible 
explanation  of  it,  except  in  some  sinister  political  purpose,  the 
avowed  objects  striking  them  as  being  too  puerile  for  a  moment's 
serious  consideration.  That  foreigners  to  whom  their  counti"y  is 
indebted  for  unnumbered  humiliations,  who  inflicted  opium  upon 
them,  and  stole  the  treasures  of  their  Summer  Palace,  should 
produce  men  whose  sole  aim.  under  the  guidance  of  a  divine 
command,  is  to  benefit  them,  is  an  idea  only  to  be  entertained  by 
children,  or  by  poor,  uninstructed  people  beguiled  by  bribes  and 
unhallowed  rites  I  Priests  of  no  order  are  held  in  high  esteem  or 
respect  in  China.  AVhy,  then,  should  the  word  of  'foreign 
devils.'  claiming  tho  they  do  that  sacred  character,  be  worthy  of 
consideration?  In  their  own  way,  be  it  recollected,  the  Chinese 
of  the  upper  classes  are  not  altogether  uninformed  even  of  the 
progress  of  events  in  foreign  countries.  They  are,  therefore, 
aware  that  the  movements  of  thought  in  modern  Europe  are  not 
making  in  the  direction  of  faith  in  religious  dogmas.  They  do 
not  think  that  the  theory  of  the  'divine  command,'  which  mis- 
sionaries themselves  put  forward,  has  much  weight  with  European 
statesmen." 

Turning  to  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  missionary,  Mr. 
Hayllar  says  it  is  strange  that  there  should  be  so  much  room  for 
friction  when  there  is  so  little  that  is  inconsistent  with  Christian 
ethics  in  the  morality  of  Chinese  philosophy.     He  continues  : 

"The  Tanist  sect  would  seem  to  insist  as  strongly  as  Christian 
teachers  on  the  mutual  duties  of  neighbors.  A  modus  Vivendi 
between  such  similar  ethical  doctrines  would  not  seem  difficult  to 
establish.  But  when  we  come  to  the  supernatural  basis  of  the 
Gospel,  no  common  meeting-ground  seems  possible.  The  liter- 
ates especialh'  reject  Christian  miracles  with  contemptuous  indif- 
ference. What  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  is 
to  the  Protestant,  or  the  cures  of  Lourdes  to  the  Paris  physician, 
such  are  the  supernatural  chronicles  of  Holy  Writ  to  the  literate. 


His  mental  attitude  toward  all  such  matters  is  in  the  highest 
degree  skeptical.  Why,  if  there  were  to  be  stupendous  events 
material  to  his  well-being  in  another  life,  should  they  have  hap- 
pened in  a  remote  corner  of  Asia,  outside  the  ken  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom?  The  idea  is  as  offensive  to  his  patriotic  pride  as  to 
his  trained  intelligence.  Moreover,  if  there  is  but  one  true  road 
to  salvation,  what  has  become  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  sages 
whose  memory  he  venerates?  Is  it  pretended  that,  instead  of 
being  objects  of  worship,  they  are  expiating  unconscious  sms  in 
endless  and  undreamt-of  tortures?  To  be  at  the  same  time  in- 
structed that  the  best  he  can  look  forward  to  in  the  future  is  to 
share  an  unseen  paradise  with  foreigners,  whom  it  is  his  dearest 
wish  on  earth  never  to  see  again,  is  equally  terrible.  Neverthe- 
less, such  is  the  peculiar  and  essential  tolerance  of  the  Chinese 
mind  in  religious  matters,  it  is  probable  that  the  teachings  of 
Christ  might  be  absorbed  and  peacefully  adopted  in  the  national 
polity,  were  it  not  for  the  arrogance  with  which  they  are  put  for- 
ward as  the  one  and  only  true  religion  on  earth,  all  others  being 
false  and  pernicious.  All  sorts  of  creeds  live  side  by  side  in  har- 
mony within  the  boundaries  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  mainly, 
perhaps,  because  they  by  insensible  degrees  assume  the  complex- 
ion of  the  Chinese  mind  and  become  impressed  by  its  psvchic 
conditions. " 

In  relation  to  the  ethics  of  Chinese  philosophy,   Mr.  Hayllar 
thinks  it  very  doubtful  whether  the  cult  of  the  Chinaman  does 
not  strike  deeper  root  into  his  daily  life  than  the  Christian  lei  l 
ion  does  into  that  of  any  nation  in  Europe.      He  concludes  by 
saying : 

"It  forms  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  belittle  the  efforts  of  the 
good  men  and  women  who  work  in  the  field  of  missionary  enter- 
prise in  the  Far  East.  They  are  quite  capable  of  defending  their 
own  case,  and  have  powerful  pens  advocating  their  cause  all  over 
Europe.  But  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  it  is  one  which  emphat- 
ically has  two  sides.  The  Chinese  only  ask  to  be  let  alone.  The 
burden  of  proof  is  with  those  who  contend  that  their  request 
should  not  be  granted.  With  the  Chinese,  the  pressing  necessity 
of  the  hour  seems  to  be  the  return  of  the  missionaries  to  the 
ports.  Not  only,  as  I  think  I  have  shown,  are  they  within  their 
rights  in  the  matter,  but  I  believe  its  refusal  will  entail  future 
disasters  on  the  missionaries  themselves.  The  present  temper  of 
the  Chinese  seems  to  be  sullen  and  dangerous.  The  effect  of  ' 
ultimatums  and  commissions  ending  in  executions  will  not  be 
permanent.  The  Chinese  are  slow  to  abandon  a  fixed  purpose, 
especially  when  they  believe  that  they  have  substantial  justice  on 
their  side." 


Apropos  of  much  of  the  adverse  current  literature  concerning 
foreign  missions,   The  Christian  Advocate  says  : 

"Within  a  few  months,  in  the  secular  press,  either  as  contribu- 
tions, editorials,  or  reports  of  conventions  and  discussions,  or  of 
interviews  with  travelers,  many  things  have  been  said  adapted 
to  prejudice  the  public  mind  against  foreign  missions.  Most  of 
these  things  Christian  travelers  know  to  be  false.  .  .  .  Let  honest 
critics  continue  to  point  out  errors  and  suggest  new  and  better 
methods.  It  is  only  the  ignorant  or  the  dishonest  that  we  would 
expose  ;  the  slanderers,  the  men  who  say  they  know  when  they 
know  not,  and  deceive  while  claiming  unusual  opportunities,  as- 
suming an  air  of  candor  and  declaring  a  profound  regard  for  the 
truth,  do,  nevertheless,  produce,  whenever  they  speak  or  write 
upon  such  subjects,  the  effect  of  the  grossest  falsehoods. " 


The  New  York  Observer  .says:  "  Altho  tlie  Pope  formally  objects  to  mixed 
congresses  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  it  is  only  when  the  congresses  are 
not  under  Catholic  control.  He  deems  it  advisable  that  the  Catholics 
should  hold  their  conventions  separately,  but  that  'lest  the  utility  of  these 
conventions  should  result  simply  lo  their  own  benefit,  they  might  be  called 
with  the  understanding  that  admittance  should  be  open  to  all,  including 
those  who  are  outside  of  the  church.'  •  His  Holiness '  is  pleased  to  promote 
by  recommendations  the  practise  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  "who  prudently 
think  fit  to  speak  publicly  to  our  dissenting  brethren,  both  in  order  to  ex- 
plain Catholic  doctrines  and  to  answer  any  objections  presented  against 
such  doctrines.' " 

The  Catholic  Review  advises  the  authorities  of  the  Vatican  to  have  pho- 
tographic copies  made  of  all  the  important  archives  of  the  church,  especially 
of  the  documents  that  involve  Protestantism,  Free-Masonry,  and  United 
Italy.  "For."  says  The  Refiew,  "should  the  Pope  be  forced  to  leave 
Rome  the  enemies  of  Christ  in  civil  power  in  that  country  would  seize  and 
destroy  all  evidence  favorable  to  Christianity." 
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TEMPTATIONS   OF    MINISTERS. 

'OME  of  the  peculiar  temptations  besetting  the  ministerial 
^-^  office  were  pointed  out  by  Rev.  Dr.  James  Stalker,  author 
of  "The  Life  of  Christ."  in  a  recent  ordination  address  in  Free  St. 
Matthew's  Church.  Glasgow.  One  of  these  temptations,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Stalker,  is  that  arising  from  the  minister's  position  as 
a  student.  There  is  special  danger  as  the  student  makes  himself 
familiar  with  that  movement  of  thought  that  goes  by  the  name  of 
Criticism  : 

"I  do  not  call  this  movement  skeptical,  altho  a  great  deal  of 
current  criticism  proceeds  on  naturalistic  principles.  Opinions 
diflFer  very  much  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  criticism  in  the  field 
of  the  church,  but  on  this  I  pronounce  no  opinion  at  present. 
What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  criticism  looks  only  at  one  side 
of  .Scripture— the  human  side.  The  Bible  has  a  human  side,  and 
the  business  of  criticism  is  to  collect  all  that  can  be  ascertained 
about  it.  But  it  is  possible  to  dwell  so  constantly  and  exclusively 
on  this  region  of  things  as  practically  to  lose  the  sense  and  the 
impression  of  the  other  side  of  Scripture.  But  the  Bil^le  has  an- 
other side,  through  whatever  human  media  it  may  have  reached 
us;  it  is  a  gift  from  the  Eternal  Spirit,  and  it  is  intended  to  be 
the  food  of  the  human  spirit.  For  the  appreciation  of  this,  how- 
ever, there  is  requisite  a  totally  different  sense  from  that  which 
•weighs  the  pros  and  cons  of  evidence  as  to  dates  and  authorships. " 

Other  dangers  which  beset  the  minister  come  to  him  in  his 
capacity  as  preacher  and  pastor,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  these 
is  professionalism.     On  this  point  Dr.  Stalker  says  : 

"The  solemnity  of  even  the  most  solemn  scenes  may  wear  off. 
Through  constant  repetition  the  experiences  which  at  first  move 
the  heart  to  its  depths  may  cease  to  impress.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  a  minister's  work  is  business,  like  that  of  other  people. 
He  must,  if  he  is  to  retain  his  position,  give  certain  hours  to 
study  and  certain  hours  to  visiting,  and  he  must  make  certain 
appearances  in  the  pulpit ;  and  he  may  come  to  perform  these 
duties  with  an  eye  to  those  by  whom  he  is  employed.  Thus  he 
may  descend  from  the  pulpit  feeling  that  he  has  done  his  duty 
and  that  his  task  is  over,  but  with  no  anxiety  as  to  whether  or 
not  any  spiritual  results  follow.  Only,  if  a  minister  yields  to  this 
state  of  mind,  his  work  loses  all  its  value  and  his  own  soul  dies. 
He  is  no  longer  a  minister  of  Christ,  but  only  the  mask  of  a  min- 
ister;  and,  tho  his  talent  may  be  brilliant  enough  to  maintain 
his  position,  his  success  is  only  a  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal.  It  is  only  when  a  minister,  as  he  visits,  really  carries 
on  his  heart  the  sorrows  of  his  people,  and,  as  he  studies,  feeds 
first  his  own  soul  with  the  Word,  and,  as  he  preaches,  keeps  in 
his  eye,  first  and  last,  the  spiritual  profit  of  his  hearers,  that  he 
merits  the  name  he  bears.  I  sometimes  think  that  the  causes  of 
failure  in  the  ministry  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  this  region. 
Failure  is  not  due  to  want  of  ability  or  lack  of  diligence  ;  but  the 
unseen  fibers  which  should  take  hold  on  the  divine  realities  have 
withered;  and,  if  this  has  happened,  a  man  may  be  a  respecta- 
ble ecclesiastic,  or  a  learned  professor,  or  an  eloquent  orator,  but 
he  can  not  be  a  spiritual  power." 


HAVE    WE    SAYINGS    OF     CHRIST     NOT 
RECORDED    IN    THE    GOSPELS? 

1  X  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  four  gospels  in  the  New  Testa- 
*  inent  can  contain  only  a  chrestomathy  or  selection  from  the 
addresses  of  Christ.  The  great  bulk  of  His  discourses  have  not 
l)een  preserved  in  these  books,  and  only  one  of  His  sermons,  that 
upon  the  Mount,  has  been  recorded  with  anything  like  complete- 
ness. Of  the  thousands  of  other  sayings  and  teachings  of  Christ 
not  found  in  the  Gospel  records,  have  we  any  remains  or  exam- 
ples? On  this  subject  an  artirlc  in  7Vi<'  Columbus  T/wo/oi^ual 
Mai^aziite  (No.  5)  gives  us  some  information.  The  run  of 
thought  is  as  follows  : 

The  existence  of  extra-canonical  sayings  of  Christ  has  been 
acknowledged  all  along  l)y  students  of  chi'rch  history.  Tlic  diffi- 
culty existed  and  still  exists  in  their  identification.  The  oldest 
writers  of  the  church,  such  as  Justin  the  Martyr,  Origcn,  Clemens 


of  Alexandria,  and  others,  have  in  their  writings  handed  down 
as  sayings  of  the  Lord  not  a  few  statements  not  to  be  found  in 
the  gospels.  The  sayings  are  called  the  Agrapha,  i.e.,  the 
Unwritten,  in  contrast  to  the  Etigtapha.  or  those  preserved  by 
the  evangelists.  These  ag?apha  are  found  everywhere  m  the 
earliest  literature.  The  great  Hebraist  Delitzsch,  in  his  interest- 
ing sketch  called  "A  Day  in  Capernaum,"  claims  that  even  in  the 
Talmud  there  are  such  unrecorded  utterances  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  many  of  the  recorded  parables, 
such  as  the  tares  among  the  wheat,  Dives,  and  others  found  in 
the  New  Testament,  can  be  paralleled  in  the  Jewish  literature  of 
the  limes.  Every  petition  of  the  Lord's  prayer  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  Mishna  and  other  Jewish  writings.  Why  could  not 
these  sayings  of  Christ  not  recorded  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John,  but  which  circulated  as  living  tradition  in  the  earliest 
period  of  Christianity,  have  been  appropriated  by  Jewish  writers? 

1.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  agrapha  is  demonstrated 
by  the  Scriptures  themselves.  In  Acts  xx.  35  the  words.  "It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. "  are  by  Paul  claimed  to  be 
a  citation  from  a  discourse  of  the  Lord.  Yet  in  our  written  gos- 
pels we  hear  nothing  of  such  a  sentiment  falling  from  His  lips. 
Here  then  we  certainly  have  such  an  agrap/ion,  picked  up  by 
Paul  from  the  abundance  of  tradition  current  among  the  primi- 
tive Christians  concerning  the  doings  and  sayings  of  Christ. 
How  many  more  of  such  agrapha  may  be  incorporated  in  the 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  without  being  expressly 
ascribed  to  Jesus,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  It  is  easily 
possible  that  we  have  in  the  Pauline  and  other  writings  quite  a 
number  of  Christ's  sayings  which  we  no  longer  recognize  as  such. 
It  is  certain  that  there  were  collections  of  such  sayings  in  the 
early  church  which  have  been  lost.  The  most  famous  of  these 
are  the  Login  of  Papiias,  quoted, by  the  historian  Eusebius^  and 
regarded  by  him  as  the  basis  of  the  original  Matthew. 

2.  Another  such  extra-canonical  saying  reads:  "Be  good, 
money-changer.  Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  ; 
abstain  from  every  form  of  evil."  This  is  the  best  attested 
agraphon  in  Patristic  literature,  and  is  quoted  frequently  by 
the  fathers.  The  latter  part  is  at  once  recognized  as  found  in  i 
Thess.  V.  21,  22,  where,  however,  Paul  does  not  state  that  this  is 
a  citation  from  Christ.  Origen,  the  great  church  father,  in  his 
commentary  on  Matt.  xvii.  31,  expressly  states  that  these  were 
words  of  the  Lord.  It  is  claimed  that  here  Paul,  as  he  is  thought 
to  have  done  in  many  other  places,  made  use  of  a  saying  of  Christ 
without  indicating  it  as  such. 

3.  "  He  who  is  near  unto  me  is  near  unto  a  fire  ;  he  who  is  far 
from  me  is  far  from  the  kingdom."  This  saying  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  Christ  by  Origen  in  His  sermon  on  Jere.  xxx.  3,  and 
is  also  mentioned  as  such  by  Didymus  of  Alexandria.  Origen 
does  not  state  the  exact  source  of  this  agrap/iojt,  but  introduces 
it  with  the  words:  "I  have  somewhere  read  this  Word  of  the 
Lord."  The  sentiment  of  the  first  part  is  in  harmony  with  Luke 
xii.  19  and  Matt.  x.  34. 

4.  "For  the  sake  of  the  weak,  I  became  weak  :  for  the  sake  of 
the  hungry,  I  have  hungered ;  for  the  sake  of  the  thirsty  I 
have  suffered  thirst."  This  is  claimed  by  Origen,  in  his  com- 
ment on  Matt.  viii.  2,  to  be  a  saying  of  the  Lord.  The  sentiment 
is  akin  to  that  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  ix.  22. 

5.  "Let  not  the  sun  go  down  over  your  wrath."  These  words 
are  indeed  found  in  Eph.  iv.  24,  but  not  as  a  dictum  of  the  Lord. 
In  Adamontius'  'Dialogs  Concerning  the  True  Faith,"  they  are 
ascribed  to  Christ,  and  His  claim  is  reiterated  by  other  early 
Christian  writers.  This  agreement  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
Tvord  as  expressed  in  Matt.  v.  24,  25,  is  apparent  at  a  glance. 

These  are  but  a  few  specimens  of  the  agrapha  that  can  be  traced 
in  Patristic  writings.  A  full  collection  of  them,  in  the  original 
tongues,  with  all  the  variant  readings,  has  been  made  recently  by 
Pastor  Albert  Resch,  a  German  scholar  of  note,  and  published  in 
the  series  of  "Texts  and  Investigations  in  Early  Church  Litera- 
ture," edited  by  Harnack  and  Gebhardt. 


A  NEW  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  is  to  be  set  apart  from  the  diocese  of 
Western  Marvland,  which  will  include  four  counties  of  Maryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  convention  for  the  choice  of  a  bishop  has  been 
called  for  December  4.  There  are  many  candidates,  but  thus  far  there  is  no 
certainty  as  t<»  who  will  be  elected  to  the  office.  The  churches  constituting 
the  new  diocese  have  pledged  $50,000,  the  interest  of  which  will  help  to  pro- 
vide for  the  nmintennnce  of  the  episcopal  establishment. 
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MUSIC   AS   A   KELIGIOUS    REFORMER. 

THE. value  and  usefulness  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
as  an  agency  for  the  expression  and  development  of  a 
spiritual  feeling  has  been  recognized  from  the  days  of  Jubal  down 
to  the  present  time.  The  psalmody  of  all  the  churches,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  all  the  hundred  and  one  instrumentalities  for 
producing  melodious  sounds  as  a  part  of  divine  worship,  have 
their  basis  in  this  idea.  But  there  are  some  who  believe  that, 
after  all,  the  power  of  music  as  an  agency  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  spiritual  life  has  only  yet  been  imperfectly 
realized.  It  is  their  idea  that  we  do  not  need  more  choir  music, 
nor  so-called  artistic  singing  in  connection  with  divine  worship,  so 
much  as  more  spirituality  in  church  music  generally,  more  men 
and  women  with  the  musical  gifts,  who  shall  be  trained  to  the 
special  service  of  "leading  men  to  Christ"  through  the  agency  of 
song.  It  is  one  of  these  who  writes  as  follows  to  The  Christian 
World : 

"Why  not  think  of  the  waste  of  iising  our  organs  and  choirs  so 
little?  Why  not  get  them  to  provide  sacred  music  devotional, 
inspiring,  and  elevating,  and  so  apjDly  a  new  power  to  win  and 
bless  the  people?  This  will  cost  money  and  above  all  effort,  dis- 
ciplined consecrated  effort,  but  it  will  attract  the  people,  and  it 
will  not  break  the  spell  that  is  more  or  less  felt  by  all  who  have  a 
reverence  when  they  are  in  buildings  consecrated  to  the  worship 
of  God.  Music  is  one  of  the  'passionless  reformers'  for  which  a 
noble  East  London  writer  pleads  in  these  words:  'Not  second 
among  reformers  may  be  placed  high-class  music,  both  instru- 
mental and  vocal,  given  in  school-rooms,  mission-rooms,  and,  if 
possible,  in  churches  where  the  traditions  speak  of  worship,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  prayerful,  and  where  the  ajrangements  of  the 
seats  suggests  kneeling  ;  just  the  music  without  a  form  of  service, 
nor  necessarily  an  address;  only  a  hymn  sung  in  unison  and  a 
blessing  from  the  altar  at  the  close.  To  hear  oratorios — 'St. 
Paul's,  the 'Messiah,  'Elijah,'  Spohr's 'Last  Judgment' — I  have 
seen  crowds  of  the  lower  class,  shoeless  and  bonnetless,  and 
all  having  the  '  savor  of  the  great  imwashed, '  sit  in  church  for 
two  hours  at  a  time  reverently  ;  the  long  lines  of  seated  folk  being 
now  and  then  broken  by  a  kneeling  figure,  driven  to  his  knees  by 
the  glorious  burst  of  sound  which  has  awakened  strange  emo- 
tions ;  while  the  almost  breathless  silence  in  the  solos  has  been 
occasionally  interrupted  by  a  heart-drawn  sigh.  One  man  came 
after  such  a  service  for  help — not  money  help — but  because  he 
was  a  drunkard,  saying,  'If  I  could  hear  music  like  that  every 
night,  I  should  not  need  the  drink. '  It  was  but  a  feeble  echo  of 
St.  Paul's  words,  'Who  can  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death?'  A  cry — a  prayer — which  given  to  music  might  be  borne 
by  the  sweet  messenger  through  heaven's  gate  to  the  very  throne 
beyond.  Have  we  ever  begun  to  realize  this  power  of  noble 
music  to 'uplift'  the  people?  Here,  we  feel  persuaded,  there  is 
a  real  mission  for  the  churches,  if  only  earnest  men  and  women 
could  be  persuaded  to  give  themselves  to  this  work." 


SOME  THOUGHTS   OF   A    DOUBTER. 

UNDER  the  title  of  "The  Persistence  of  Dogmatic  Theology" 
{}Vestininster  Review,  November),  Mr.  G.  G.  Greenwood 
arraigns  Orthodoxy  and  cuts  into  established  doctrines  and  be- 
liefs with  a  blade  tempered  chiefly  with  ridicule.  Among  other 
things  he  finds  it  impossible  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  He  sees  "not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  in  it,"  and 
even  the  most  proselyting  of  the  orthodox  will  not,  he  imagines, 
ask  him  to  believe  without  finding  some  reason  for  such  belief. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  appears  to  him  to  be  "the  most  pre- 
posterous of  all  the  dogmas  which  have  been  fabricated  by  the 
perverse  ingenuity  of  theologians."  To  quote  briefly  as  a  sample 
of  the  argument,  he  says  : 

"If,  indeed,  it  were  proved  to  me  that  this  doctrine  rested  upon 
a  revelation  from  God  I  would,  of  course,  accept  it  as  truth,  tbo 
even  so  I  should  be  subject  to  the  limitation  so  well  expressed  by 
Archbishop  Seeker:  'Let  any  proposition  be  delivered  to  us,  as 
coming  from  God  or  from  man,  we  can  believe  it  no  further  than 


we  understand  it ;  and  therefore,  if  we  do  not  understand  it  at 
all,  we  can  not  believe  it  at  all.'  In  this  case,  however,  I  am 
very  sure  that  the  dogma  is  but  the  invention  of  man.  and  to  me 
the  marvel  is  how  men  of  intelligence,  after  fully  and  dispassion- 
ately considering  the  matter,  can  still  believe  in  it.  Yet  what  are 
the  facts?  We  find,  indeed,  that  free  thought  and  free  inquiry 
have  made  the  most  satisfactory  and  encouraging  advances  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years,  and  we  may  confidently  hoi)e  that  these 
advances  will  be  even  more  rapid  during  the  coming  century. 
Nevertheless  we  find  that  dogmatic  theology  still  holds  its  own, 
if  not  argumentatively,  at  any  rate  numerically.  Take  the  ordi- 
nary man  of  which  the  Socialists  call  bourgeois  society,  and  in- 
quire as  to  his  religious  belief.  You  will  find  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances  he  professes  the  'orthodox'  faith.  He  is  a 
regular  attendant  at  church  or  chapel.  He  believes  not  only  in 
the  Nicene,  but  probably  also  in  the  (so-called)  Athanasian 
Creed,  tho  be  expresses  some  mild  doubts  as  to  the  'damnatory 
clauses'  of  the  latter  formulary.  He  believes  (so  he  will  tell 
you)  that  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  New,  is  the  revealed 
Word  of  God.  He  believes  in  the  story  of  the  Creation,  the  Fall, 
and  the  Deluge  as  told  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  tho  possibly  he 
may  admit  of  some  allegorical  interpretation.  He  believes  that 
the  Creator  of  the  Universe  took  evening  walks  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  that  He  showed  Himself  to  and  talked  with  Adam,  Moses, 
and  others;  he  believes  (to  take  a  few  examples)  that  Elijah 
went  up  in  a  chariot  to  heaven  ;  that  Jonah  lived  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  the  belly  of  a  whale  under  the  sea;  that  dead 
persons  have  been  frequently  brought  to  life  again  ;  that  devils 
have  been  cast  out  of  men  and  sent  into  swine  ;  that  multitudes 
have  been  fed  on  a  few  loaves  and  fishes.  He  believes  these  and 
a  hundred  other  strange  and  miraculous  things,  and  he  is  ex- 
tremely angry  with  you  if  you  venture  to  express  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  evidence  and,  indeed,  no  foundation  in  reason  to 
support  such  beliefs  or  any  of  them. 

"Now  the  devout  orthodox  may  perhaps  say  that  the  very  fact 
of  the  continued  prevalence  of  these  beliefs  is  of  itself  a  proof  of 
their  divine  origin.  We  can  afford,  however,  to  pass  by  such  an 
assertion  with  a  smile  ;  for  the  truth  is  that  so  many  causes  con- 
spire to  maintain  the  existence  of  dogmatic  theology  that  it  would 
be  indeed  extraordinary  if  that  existence  were  not  almost  indefi- 
nitely prolonged.  It  is  all  very  well  to  shout  Magna  est  Veritas 
et  prccvalebit,  but  a  very  cursory  study  of  human  history  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  falsehood,  prejudice,  passion,  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  credulity  have  constantly  been  victorious  over 
truth,  and  I  much  doubt  whether  the  true  maxim  for  this  world 
should  not  rather  be  expressed,  'Great  is  error,  and  it  shall  pre- 
vail!'" 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

Speaking  of  the  Denver  "healer,"  The  Outlook  says:  "When  we  take 
into  account  the  undoubted  possibility  of  the  mind  and  the  will-power  af- 
fecting the  bodily  condition;  the  number  of  people  with  a  tendency  to 
hypochondria  in  a  mild  form;  the  great  class  of  diseases  which  naturally 
ebb  and  flow  in  intensity;  the  astonishing  credulity  of  the  untrained,  un- 
scientific human  mind;  and,  finally,  the  invariable  habit  of  marvelous 
stories  to  gain  in  the  retelling— perhaps  we  have  given  all  the  explanation 
possible  of  Sehlatter'spower.  There  is  much  evidence  that  the  man  is  ab- 
solutely sincere  tho  self-deluded." 

The  date  of  the  Exodus  has  been  generally  set  down  at  1320  B.C.  Dr.  B. 
Neteler,  the  Egyptologist,  now  declares  that  the  date  must  be  put  back  130 
years.  He  is  largely  influenced  by  some  facts  disclosed  in  the  Telei- 
Amarna  tablets,  and  he  maintains  that  the  reign  of  Menephtah,  the  sup- 
posed Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  ended  about  1449  B.C.  The  real  Biblical  date 
places  the  Exodus  135  years  before  1449,  that  is,  1584  B.C. 

The  following  figures  given  by  the  Rev.  John  McEwan,  of  Scotland,  show 
the  recent  great  increase  in  Imperial  grants  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Epis- 
copal schools  in  that  country.  In  1872  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  num- 
bered 22,  with  grants  of  over  $2o,cxx).  Now  they  number  177  with  grants  of 
$347,940.  The  Episcopalians  had  46  schools  in  1872  with  grants  of  about 
$2o,ooo.    Now  they  have  74  with  grants  of  $86,000. 

The  number  of  Baptists  in  Wales  has  increased  during  the  past  ten  years 
63,972.  The  total  membership  in  the  principality  is  now  100,534,  with  over 
200,000  adherents  and  attendents  at  public  service.  These  figures  are  based 
upon  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union. 

A  CURIOUS  harvest-festival  was  held  at  the  fishermen's  chapel,  Folkstone, 
England,  recently.  In  addition  to  the  usual  decorations  there  was  a  supply 
of  fresh  fish.  The  preacher  pointed  out  that  the  "harvest  of  the  sea"  was 
as  deserving  of  notice  as  that  of  the  land. 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  sent  to  the  President  of  France  a 
protest  against  the  exceptional  taxes  imposed  on  their  religious  orders  in 
that  country. 
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FROM    FOREIGN    LANDS. 


WAR    BETWEEN 


THE     UNITED    STATES    AND 
SPAIN. 


^'P' ME  "warlike  tone  of  that  section  of  our  press  which  advises 
A  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States  has  not  passed 
unnoticed  in  Spain,  where  neither  the  Government  nor  the  people 
fail  to  realize  that  there  is  danger  of  losing  Cuba.  Sr.  Canovas, 
the  Premier,  expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  "it  may  become 
necessary  to  form  a  'national'  or  coalition  ministry,  composed  of 
all  political  parties  in  Spain,  to  insure  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
nation  in  the  defense  of  Cuba. "  He  also  thinks  that  Spain  should 
approach  Mexico  with  regard  to  an  alliance,  as  "  Mexico  would  be 
in  a  bad  position  if  the  United  States  possessed  themselves  of  the 
Havana. "  He  acknowledges  that  Spain  may  be  forced  to  go  to 
war  with  us,  if  we  grant  the  Cuban  insurgents  belligerent  rights. 
Hence  a  good  deal  of  interest  is  shown  in  Spain  in  our  army  and 
navy,  especially  the  latter.  The  Spanish  illustrated  papers  give 
descriptions  and  pictures  of  our  ships.  What  Spain  is  doing  to 
strengthen  her  own  navy  is  evidently  in  excess  of  her  require- 
ments in  subjugating  the  Cubans.  The  Kolnische  Zeitting, 
Cologne,  says: 

"Spain  fully  recognizes  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  pre- 
pares for  action.  The  naval  authorities  intend  to  convert  the 
sixteen  large  steamers  of  the  Campania  Trans-atlantica  into  fast 
cruisers.  In  case  of  war,  these  vessels  will,  of  course,  receive 
letters  of  marque,  and  they  will  be  manned  with  a  staff  from  the 
naval  depots.  Their  armament  is  to  consist  of  14-centimeter 
guns.  The  unprotected  ports  of  Cuba  are  now  being  prepared  by 
the  laying  of  torpedoes.  Officers  have  been  sent  abroad  ostensi- 
bly to  study  the  advance  in  modern  improvements  in  foreign 
ship-yards,  but  in  reality  to  inspect  any  man-of-war  that  is  for 
sale.  In  Germany  the  Spaniards  seem  intent  upon  the  purchase 
of  the  large  cruiser  which  was  recently  finished.  The  Victoria 
and  the  renowned  Nutnmicia  will  be  modernized,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  heavy  squadron  which  is  now  gather- 
ing at  Cadiz  will  sail  for  Cuba." 

The  Epoca,  Madrid,  the  official  organ,  declares  that  "the 
Spanish  Government  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
United  States  recognize  the  insurgents  as  belligerents.  But 
Spain  is  prepared  for  such  an  event."  Emilio  Castelar,  how- 
ever, does  not  believe  that  the  United  States  will  make  an  attempt 
to  possess  herself  of  Cuba.  He  has  contributed  a  long  article  to 
the  Liberal,  Madrid,  which  we  summarize  as  follows  : 

"In  spite  of  the  vaporings  of  the  American  press,  in  spite  of 
the  brave  talk  at  political  meetings  and  in  the  clubs,  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  that  the  Americans,  who  are  really  very  sensible, 
can  desire  the  independence  of  Cuba.  The  Americans  are  not 
blind  ;  they  see  what  a  miserable  failure  the  republics  of  Central 
and  South  America  are.  They  also  know  that  the  rebels  have 
neither  a  Governnient  nor  a  proper  organization.  The  Ameri- 
cans value  civilization  too  highly  to  give  up  Cuba  to  anarchy. 
And  did  not  one  of  their  best  men,  Seward,  acknowledge  that 
American  civilization  benefits  by  the  fact  that  Spain  still  holds 
the  Antilles?  As  for  a  war  for  the  possession  of  Cuba,  the 
United  States  will  never  enter  upon  such  a  venture.  They  could 
not  do  it  if  they  wanted  to.  Neither  the  United  States  army, 
militia  and  all,  nor  the  navy  can  be  said  to  count  for  anything  if 
compared  with  the  armaments  of  warlike  nations.  And  the 
Americans  are  certainly  not  a  warlike  race.  They  may  wish  to 
extend  their  territory,  but  they  prefer  to  jiurchase  the  extension 
for  hard  cash.  The  United  Slates  will  bear  comparison  with 
Carthage  much  better  tlian  with  Rome.  C(mgress  knows  this 
well  enough.  The  enormous  republic  will  quietly  stay  on  its 
continent,  rather  than  trust  itself  to  the  treachery  of  the  ocean, 
else  it  would  have  purchased  St.  Thomas  when  the  chance  offered, 
or  would  have  annexed  the  Hawaiian  Islands." 

Geiieral  Martinez  Campos  thinks  that  he  can  not  be  worse  off  if 
the  Uniteil  States  recognizes  the  insurrection.  His  plans  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Imparciai,  Madrid,  as  follows: 


"When  all  preparations  are  complete  the  troops  stationed 
throughout  the  island  will  receive  a  general  order  to  march,  and, 
each  column  assisting  the  other,  they  will  drive  the  iftsurgents 
before  them  until  they  have  cornered  them  in  a  place  where  they 
must  accept  a  battle.  The  precise  plans  are,  of  course,  kept 
secret,  but  they  are  so  far  complete  that  only  the  cessation  of  the 
rains  is  awaited  to  put  them  into  execution.  Military  operations 
will  probably  be  begun  in  the  province  of  Santa  Clara.  " 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  insurgents  will  await  a  general  attack  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards.  The  news  that  Maximo  Gomez  will 
return  to  New  York  during  the  winter,  as  his  health  is  failing, 
and  that  his  force  will  be  disbanded,  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
insurgents  will  lie  low  while  the  weather  is  favorable  to  European 
troops,  and  resume  operations  when  the  fever  once  more  forces 
the  Spaniards  to  be  idle.  Regarding  the  possible  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  Martinez  Campos  has  most  decided 
views.      He  says : 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  party  politics  in  the  United  States 
will  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  rebels  as  belligerents.  But  that 
does  not  worry  me.  Spain  will  then  know  how  to  act.  Our 
ships  will  stop  all  suspicious  vessels  and  search  them.  If  the 
United  States  sends  troops  to  Cuba  it  will  be  all  the  better.  We 
will  then  have  regular  battles  instead  of  these  little  brushes. 
And  even  if  we  should  be  unlucky  enough  to  lose  Cuba,  we  will 
at  least  lose  with  honor. " 

It  is  this  fruitless  attempt  to  beat  the  small  detachments  of  in- 
surgents which  suggested  the  accompanying  cartoon  to  the  Berlin 
KladderadatscJi.  Our  incorrigible  contemporary  depicts  Mar- 
tinez Campos  in  the  useless  effort  to  shove  a  roll  of  tobacco  up 
hill,  while  a  Spanish  sentry  is  ceaselessly  tramping  around  within 
the  Cuban  cage.  Sr.  Adolfo  Llanos,  editor  of  the  lllustracion 
Espaiiola y  Ainerica7ia,  describes  the  frightful  effects  of  Cuban 
climate  upon  troops  which  are  unused  to  it.  As  Sr.  Llanos 
speaks  of  Spanish  soldiers,  proverbially  hardy  and  very  abstemi- 
ous, as  well  as  used  to  trying  marches,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  men  of  Germanic  origin  would  suffer  still  more.     He  says  : 

"The  climate  soon  reduces  a  battalion  of  500  men  to  a  troop  of 
50  to  100.  Gradually  the  hospitals  give  up  some  of  their  inmates 
to  reenter  the  ranks,  but  many  of   the  men  are  destined  to  be 
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buried  before  they  have  met  the  enemy.  Fever,  the  cruel  scourge 
oi  the  country,  claims  its  share.  For  every  soldier  who  is  to  fight 
the  rebels  we  must  send  four.  Considering  that  we  must  guard 
the  coasts,  and  defend  the  towns,  as  well  as  protect  the  estates, 
we  ought  to  have  eight  men  against  every  rebel.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  ravages  of  the  climate,  we  must  send  32  instead 
of  eight.  Hence  20,000  insurgents  necessitate  about  200,000  can- 
didates for  burial  on  our  side." — Translated  and  Condensed Jor 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   ARMENIAN    DIFFICULTY. 

A  CAREFUL  sifting  of  all  the  news  published  regarding  the 
Armenian  situation,  including  accounts  given  by  unassu- 
ming private  individuals,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  rebellion  is 
rife  in  Turkey,  and  that  the  Mohammedan  subjects  of  the  Grand 
Calif  are  as  little  satisfied  as  the  Christians.  The  massacre  of 
Armenians  as  witnessed  by  the  passengers  of  an  Austrian  steamer 
at  Trebizond  prove  that  the  Christians  are  in  many  cases  at  the 
mercy  of  the  fanatical  Turks.  The  disappearance  of  many  lead- 
ers of  the  Young  Turkish  Party,  the  wholesale  execution  of  dis- 
affected soldiery,  and  the  fact  that  prisoners  were  drowned  in 
sight  of  an  Austrian  Lloyd  steamer,  show  that  the  Government 
is  not  inclined  to  deal  gently  with  Mohammedan  rebels.  Two 
rumors  have  created  special  attention — that  the  powers  will  en- 
force the  terms  of  the  Berlin  treaty  at  once,  and  that  the  young 
Turks  have  joined  hands  with  the  Armenians.  The  only  con- 
firmation of  the  latter  report  is  found  in  a  manifesto  of  the  young 
Turks,  published  in  Paris  and  reproduced  by  the  French  papers. 
It  runs  as  follows  : 

"The  Young  Turkish  Party  which,  with  Midhat  Pasha  at  its 
head,  dethroned  Abdul  Aziz  for  his  opposition  to  the  constitution 
and  all  Liberal  reforms,  is  not  dead.  It  has  been  working  quietly 
— not  to  overthrow  the  Osman  dynasty,  which  we  consider  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  order — but  to  propagate  scientific 
progress.  We  ask  for  reforms  not  for  one  province  only,  but  for 
the  whole  Empire,  for  Ottomans,  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moham- 
medans. We  want  to  advance,  but  we  also  wish  to  preserve  the 
originality  of  our  Eastern  civilization.  There  are  in  Europe 
noble-minded  men  who  aim  at  the  welfare  of  both  East  and  West, 
independent  of  creed  and  politics.  To  these  we  appeal  to  assist 
us." 

The  news  that  the  treaty  powers  will  jointly  demand  and  en- 
force the  immediate  introduction  of  reforms  in  Turkey  comes 
from  Rome.  It  lacks  official  confirmation.  It  has  produced  the 
most  remarkable  effect  in  England.  The  British  press,  which  a 
short  time  ago  demanded  that  England  should  force  the  Sultan  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Berlin  treaty,  now  considers  that 
other  powers  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  Turkish  affairs,  and 
that  the  rest  of  Europe  must  not  presume  to  make  naval  demon- 
strations. Tlie  Morning  Post,  London,  credited  with  being 
'official'  since  The  Standard  fell  into  disgrace  by  its  midsum- 
mer article  against  Germany,  says  : 

"Turkey  is  still  a  sovereign  state.  No  foreign  Government 
has  a  right  to  interfere  in  her  internal  affairs  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  their  condition  constitutes  either  a  permanent  menace 
to  general  tranquillity  and  peace  or  a  danger  to  the  interests  of 
other  states.  In  1878  the  Porte  agreed  to  make  known  as  time 
went  on  the  general  character  of  the  Armenian  reforms,  and  to 
allow  the  powers  to  see  that  the  work  was  carried  forward  in  a 
prompt  and  reasonable  manner.  But  to  ask  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  Porte  should  say  at  once  what  steps  it  will  take  with 
regard  to  the  immediately  pressing  as  well  as  the  more  general 
problems  which  it  has  to  face  is  to  demand  something  far  in 
excess  of  what  was  required  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  The  results 
of  such  a  step  can  not  fail  to  be  of  the  most  portentous  character, 
and  it  must  be  most  earnestly  hoped  that  they  will  be  carefully 
considered  before  the  powers  finally  embark  on  the  policy  which 
it  foreshadows.  The  Ambassadors  have  incurred  a  terrible  re- 
sponsibility, and  have  hinted  a  threat  which  means  nothing  less 
than  the  occupation  of  Turkey." 

T/ie   Newcastle   Chronicle,    an   excellent   barometer  of  what 


Englishmen  generally  think,  and  which  recently  spoke  of  the 
possible  good  effects  of  a  British  naval  demonstration  against  the 
Sultan,  now  says : 

"We  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  we  quite  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the '  superintendence  of  the  application  of  reforms. '  If 
it  means  anything,  it  may  be  assumed  to  concede  some  right  of 
interposition ;  but  when  the  matter  is  looked  at  closely,  the  right 
appears  to  be  an  illusion  ;  for,  if  the  Porte  does  not  initiate  any 
reforms,  there  can  be  nothing  to  superintend.  That  is  exactly 
the  present  condition  of  matters;  and,  if  it  is  asked  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  this,  the  answer  must  be,  the  framers  of  the  treaty 
of  Berlin.  The  Ambassadors  of  the  powers  who  drew  up  a 
scheme  of  reform  thirteen  years  ago  must  have  known  that  they 
had  no  authority  to  enforce  it.  The  6ist  and  62d  Articles  of  the 
Berlin  treaty  are  simply  a  record  of  good  intentions  which  the 
treaty  gives  no  power  to  carry  out. " 

The  Russian  press  accuses  England  of  duplicity.  "There  is 
not  a  power  interested  in  Eastern  politics  that  does  not  distrust 
England,"  says  the  Gotivernmentsky  Viestnik,  tho  in  its  unoffi- 
cial columns.  The  Globe,  London,  calls  upon  Germany  to  see 
that  Turkey  is  not  divided  up,  but  "Aunt  Voss,"  as  the  other 
Berlin  papers  call  their  oldest  contemporary,  the  Vossiche  Zei- 
tu7ig,  declares  that  Germany  can  not  lose  anything  by  the  fall  of 
Turkey,  and  that  she  will  not  exert  herself  on  England's  behalf. 

The  Kreus-Zeitung  thinks  England  is  only  displeased  to  see 
that  Turkey  is  informed  of  the  ability  of  the  other  powers  to  in- 
terfere, if  necessary.     The  Kolnische  Zeitung,  Cologne,  says  : 

"The  German  Government  is  not  in  the  habit  of  blazoning 
abroad  .its  diplomatic  actions.  But  it  is  well  known  that  Ger- 
many has  emphatically  exhorted  the  Porte  to  execute  the  inter- 
national treaties  for  the  preservation  of  order.  The  German 
Government  has  taken  this  step  out  of  consideration  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  and  also  for  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  whose  inter- 
est the  people  in  Berlin  do  not  regard  from  the  same  point  of  view 
as  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Armenian  Committee." — Trans- 
lated Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


COLD   BOOMS. 


T  TAMILTON  SMITH  and  Professor  Schmeisser  are  of  opin- 
■■-  -^  ion  that  the  Johannesburg  gold-mines  will  yield  ore  to  the 
valueof  325  to  350  million  pounds  ($1,625,000,000-81,750,000,000). 
Enormous  as  this  sum  appears,  it  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
speculators.  Hence  two  other  mining-engineers,  Messrs.  Hatch 
and  Chalmers,  have  been  engaged  as  experts,  and  their  verdict 
is  that  the  Rand  contains  gold  to  the  value  of  $3,500,000,000,  to 
be  raised  at  a  clear  profit  of  $1,000,000,000.  But  now  comes  the 
London  Economist  and  advises  the  banks  that  are  furnishing  the 
cash  for  the  gold  boom  to  take  lessons  in  arithmetic.  That  paper 
argues  as  follows : 

"By  the  middle  of  June  last,  140  million  sterling  ($700,000,000) 
had  been  invested  in  Rand  shares.*  Messrs.  Hatch  and  Chalmers 
say  the  mines  will  furnish  $100,000,000  clear  profit  for  the  next 
fifty  years.  Now,  at  an  interest  of  5  per  cent.  $1,875,000,000  is 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  shareholders,  or  75  per  cent,  more  than 
the  highest  computed  profit.  If  we  take  a  more  optimistic  view, 
and  reckon  that  the  mines  will  be  exhausted  in  twenty-five  years, 
we  still  need  $875,000,000  for  interest  (at  5  per  cent.)  leaving 
only  $100,000,000  to  pay  back  invested  capital.  Reckon  how  you 
will,  the  Rand  mines  are  absurdly  over-capitalized." 

Moftey,  London,  carrying  on  a  relentless  war  against  "bucket- 
shops,"  contains  in  nearly  every  one  of  its  numbers  some  notice 
intended  to  warn  the  public,  not  only  against  wild  speculation  in 
general,  but  against  unreliable  persons  in  particular.  Money 
has  been  so  careful  in  sifting  its  evidence  that  no  libel  case  has 
yet  been  the  outcome  of  its  crusade.     Here  is  a  sample : 

"Repeated  calls  on  Messrs.  John  H.  Mills  &  Co.,  of  31  and  32 
King  William  Street,  have,   The  Finattcial  News  tells  us,  been 


*  Since  then   many   more   millions  have   been   placed    in  the   hands  of 
speculators.— Ed.  The  Literary  Digest. 
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without  eflfect.  We  ourselves  have  fared  no  better.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  meet  these  financiers.  Xor  are  Messrs.  R.  Thornton  & 
Co. ,  of  38  Cheapside,  any  more  accessible.  You  go  in  through 
the  shop,  but  there  is  no  one  to  talk  'shop'  when  you  get  there. 
Mr.  Thornton  and  the  Co.  are  always,  it  is  said,  'on  the  market. ' 
The  office  is  merely  an  address  and  nothing  more.  They  are  old 
firms  masquerading  under  a  new  name.  Readers  of  JJo^wj' must 
have  nothing  to  do  with  these  hardened  de.-ilers  in  aliases.  They 
stay  away  from  their  offices  to  avoid  recognition  and  exposure." 

Are  we  to  follow  Europe's  example  in  creating  a  gold  boom? 
The  Handels-Zeititng,  New  York,  points  out  that  there  is  every 
indication  of  active  speculation  in  American  mining  shares.  But 
that  paper  warns  promoters  that  the  American  public  can  not  be 
easily  gulled.     It  says  : 

"American  speculators  ask  themselves  why  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States  in  auriferous  ores  should  not  be  made  use  of  in 
creating  a  mining  boom.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  condition  of 
the  gold-producing  regions  warrant  such  a  boom,  especially  as, 
since  the  silver  panic,  greater  attention  is  given  to  the  discovery 
of  the  yellow  metal.  Speculation  is,  of  course,  the  mainspring 
of  this  renewed  interest  in  gold-mining,  but  that  is  also  the  case 
with  the  South  African  mines.  That  the  latter  produced  during 
the  past  year  gold  to  the  value  of  $40,000,000  has  impressed  the 
public  much  less  than  the  fascinating  successes  of  individual 
speculators,  especially  the  ex-clown  Barnato.  The  owners  of 
Western  mines,  then,  are  hard  at  work  trying  to  obtain  Eastern 
capital,  and  not  without  some  success,  altho  the  Leadville,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Cripple  Creek  shares  do  not  yet  occupy  the  place 
which  Kafirs  hold  in  London.  The  Western  press  does  its  best 
to  foster  the  boom.  The  Denver  Republican  shows  that  Cripple 
Creek  can  well  be  compared  with  Johannesburg.  Johannesburg 
ore  is  worth  $12  per  ton  only  on  an  average  ;  the  best  is  not  worth 
more  than  $25.  Cripple  Creek  ore  is  worth  $65,  and  costs  much 
less  to  produce.  The  Leadville  district  is  equally  good.  There 
is  thus  good  reason  for  a  boom,  but  it  must  not  be  made  purely 
speculative.  In  other  words,  if  gold-mining  is  to  become  a  popu- 
lar investment,  the  public  must  be  certain  that  it  is  worthy  of  its 
confidence." — Translated Jor  Iwv.  Literary  Digest. 


NIHILISM    AND    "FAKE"    PLOTS. 

T  X  Russia  official  terrorism  is  at  its  height  just  now.  The 
••-  rumor  that  the  Nihilists  intend  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the 
Czar's  life  during  his  approaching  coronation  anniversary  has 
made  the  police  all-powerful,  and  their  secret  agents  watch  every 
individual.  The  correspondent  of  the  Frankjtirter  Zettung, 
Frankfurt,  says  that  any  one  can  rid  himself  of  a  personal  enemy 
in  Russia  by  denouncing  him  as  a  Nihilist.  The  jails  are  over- 
crowded, and  many  suspects  are  sent  to  Siberia  "to  await  trial." 
In  some  cases  the  arrested  persons  are  liberated  as  soon  as  their 
innocence  is  proved,  but  it  takes  some  time  before  the  prisoners 
can  return  from  Siberia,  and  they  generally  suffer  in  health. 
Many  men  who  never  dreamed  of  rebellion  are  driven  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Nihilists  by  the  wrongs  they  suffered  during  un- 
just imprisonment.  Thus  the  number  of  disaffected  persons  is 
ever  on  the  increase.  Unnfortunately  the  Czar  can  not  trust 
his  officials  to  give  an  unbiased  account  of  supposed  plots.  It 
is  even  said  that  the  jjolice  often  invent  plots,  as  in  the  following 
case,  which  is  related  by  the  Danziger  Zcitung,  Danzig  : 

"  Berdjayeff,  the  chief  of  the  political  police  in  Moscow,  who 
arrestefl  these  persons,  had  discovered  a  terrible  plot  against  the 
life  of  the  Czar — a  plot  nearly  ripe  for  execution  when  tlie  Mos- 
cow official  discovered  it.  The  Czar  was  much  disturbed,  and 
commanded  Berdjayeff  to  appear  before  him  in  person.  The 
official  came,  and.  during  an  hour's  audience,  described  tlie  plot 
in  its  most  minute  detail.  The  result  of  the  audience  was  very 
pleasant  to  Berdjayeff.  He  received  the  Vladimir  decoration  and 
10,000  rubles.  A  detective  agent  of  the  Moscow  jjolice  came  to 
St.  I'etersburg  and  asked  for  an  audience  with  (icncral  Tchere- 
win.  The  General  was  highly  astonished  that  such  an  unimpor- 
tant per.son  should  seek  to  meet  him,  and  at  first  refused  to  grant 
the  man's  request.     At  last,   however,  he  began  to  think   tliat 


there  must  be  some  reason  for  the  man's  conduct,  and  received 
him.  The  detective  revealed  the  truth  about  the  supposed  plot 
against  the  Czar.  The  whole  story  as  told  by  Berdjayeff  was  a 
lie  I  The  chief  of  the  Moscow  police  simply  wanted  to  rise 
quickly  in  his  profession.  He  had  hired  the  five  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  implicated  in  the  plot,  and  had  promised  them  that 
they  would  be  speedily  released.  General  Tcherewin  imme- 
diately reported  the  matter  to  the  Czar,  who  ordered  an  investi- 
gation which  is  still  in  progress." — Translated  Jor  The  Liter- 
.\KV  Digest. 


RUSSIA   AND    ENGLAND. 

THE  alarm  and  indignation  with  which  the  British  press  re- 
ceived the  report  of  the  Russo-Chinese  treaty  whereby 
valuable  concessions  are  granted  to  Russia  are  doubtless  still 
fresh  in  the  public  mind.  The  response  of  the  Russian  press  to 
this  outburst  is  interesting.  That  semi-official  organ,  the  Moscow 
Vtedomosti\  speaks  as  follows  : 

"We  do  not  know  whether  such  a  treaty  has  been  concluded, 
altho  we  hope  it  has,  but  we  may  quiet  the  English  press  while 
at  the  same  time  disabusing  it  of  the  notion  that  Germany  and 
France  would  be  displeased  with  the  alleged  treaty. 

"The  English  have  really  nothing  to  fear.  If  the  treaty  has 
been  concluded,  it  is  not  at  all  directed  against  England.  The 
building  of  a  Russian  railway  in  Manchuria  does  not  in  the  least 
threaten  English  interests,  and  would  simply  facilitate  our  own 
commerce  with  China.  The  opening  of  Port  Arthur  to  our  war- 
vessels  would  of  course  give  us  a  great  advantage,  but  we  fail  to 
see  how  English-Chinese  commerce  can  possibly  be  injured  there- 
by, provided,  as  we  hope,  England  does  not  harbor  aggressive 
intentions  which  might  be  thwarted  by  our  Pacific  fleet.  In  time 
of  peace,  then,  we  see  no  danger  to  England.  As  for  the  situa- 
tion in  times  of  war,  Russia  would  simply  be  in  a  position  to  de- 
fend that  which  is  already  hers.  Surely  we  have  the  right  to 
provide  for  our  safety,  and  why  these  exclamations  of  astonish- 
ment at  our  efforts  in  that  direction? 

"As  regards  the  anticipated  protest  of  Germany  and  France 
against  the  treaty,  no  such  protest,  we  venture  to  assert,  will  be 
forthcoming.  France  is  too  closely  related  to  us  diplomatically 
to  obstruct  us  in  a  matter  of  which  she  was  doubtless  fully  in- 
formed at  the  proper  time,  especially  since  her  own  interests  are 


First  Rogue  (John  Bull"):   "We  ought  to  fish  out  that  treasure  and 
keej)  it.'' 
.SiicoNO  Rogue  (Macaroni):  "  Yes— if  the  police  were  not  watching  us." 

— La  Silfioiietfe. 
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attacked  by  the  unjustifiable  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  English. 
Gernianv  has  an  opportunity  similar  to  ours  to  improve  her  posi- 
tion in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  concerned  rather  with  the  ques- 
tion of  putting  an  end  to  British  supremacy  in  the  Far  East. 
Neither  country  will  interfere  to  deprive  Russia  of  the  benefits 
the  alleged  treaty  would  confer. 

"Of  course  England,  prompted  by  a  narrow  egoism,  may  pro- 
test, altho  from  wish  to  action  is  a  long  way.  But  we  have  no 
occasion  to  trouble  ourselves  about  her  protest.  It  is  not  enough 
to  object ;  it  is  necessary  to  support  one's  objection,  which  Eng- 
land, in  her  present  isolated  condition,  is  wholly  incapable  of 
doing.  It  would  be  rather  dangerous  for  her  to  take  any  practi- 
cal step,  and  if  such  a  senseless  course  were  decided  upon,  she 
would  be  the  first  to  repent,  as  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  in- 
evitable complications  would  fall  chiefly  on  her." 

Novosii,  tlie  leading  Liberal  organ  in  St.  Petersburg,  adopts  a 
different  tone.  Being  a  great  admirer  of  English  institutions,  it 
remonstrates  instead  of  threatening  or  scoffing.     It  says  : 

"The  English  press  has  been  presenting  a  spectacle  to  the  world 
which  is  totally  unworthy  of  it  as  the  organ  of  public  opinion  in 
the  most  enlightened  country.    .   .    . 

"We  are  threatened  with  war,  indeed  war  has  been  declared  as 
inevitable.  Why?  Simply  because  Russia,  together  with  France 
and  Germany  has  been  protecting  in  the  Far  East  the  interests  of 
Europe  in  general.  Any  attempt  on  our  part  to  improve  our 
marine  commercial  conditions  is  instantly  construed  as  a  casus 
belli.  Where,  pray,  is  the  justice  of  it,  where  the  common 
sense?  A  serious  quarrel  with  England  is  not  to  be  thought  of, 
of  course,  in  Rus.sian  diplomacy.  Such  an  event  would  be  a  great 
misfortune,  and  must  be  averted.  But  there  are  limits  to  the 
most  yielding  and  patient  attitude,  and  English  politicians  and 
journalists  should  bear  this  in  mind. 

"If  England  considers  herself  a  great  civilized  power,  she  must 
prove  it  by  her  acts.  Her  present  foreign  policy  is  the  reverse  of 
civilized." 


COST   OF    WAR. 


THE  possibility  of  a  general  war  in  Europe  naturally  leads 
many  people  to  count  the  cost  of  such  a  war.  At  the  least 
computation  it  will  be  enormous,  for  the  troops  likely  to  be 
mobilized  will  be  more  numerous  thah  any  army  of  modern  days, 
and  even  in  excess  of  the  enormous  armaments  with  which  the 
Persian  kings  were  credited  by  their  Greek  adversaries.  The 
Milttdr  Wochenblall,  Berlin,  furnishes  the  following  statistics: 

"A  French  soldier  will  cost  during  war-time  go  cents,  a  Ger- 
man soldier  75  cents,  an  Italian  soldier  95  cents.  France  will 
mobilize  2,200,000  men,  hence  her  expenses  will  be  nearly  $2,000, - 
000  per  day.  Germany  will  jiut  2,365,000  into  the  field,  at  an  ap- 
proximate cost  of  $1,900,000.  The  Italian  army  of  i,  590,000  men 
will  cost  $1,220,000  per  day.  Hence  the  total  cost  of  these  three 
armies  would  reach  the  enormous  sum  of  $512,000,000  during  the 
first  100  days.  If  the  French  and  Italian  militia  are  called  out 
during  the  next  100  days,  a  war  of  200  days  (about  as  long  as  the 
Franco-German  War)  would  cost  over  $1,200,000,000.  The 
lowest  figures  have  been  taken  in  the  above,  and  the  expenses 
incurred  for  horses,  arms,  ammunition,  ambulance,  and  the  cost 
of  the  navies  are  not  included.  Hence  we  may  well  believe  the 
powers  if  they  declare  that  they  do  not  intend  to  rush  into  war." 

The  loss  of  life  is  likely  to  be  smaller  in  future  wars  than  in  the 
past,  if  the  experience  of  former  struggles  goes  for  anything. 
But  individual  regiments  and  battalions  will  suffer  more.  Curi- 
ously enough,  there  is  much  pessimism  in  French  military  circles. 
The  Avenir  Militaire,  Paris,  contains  many  articles  warning 
against  a  war.  Capatin  Gilbert's  article  in  the  Noiivelle  Revue, 
in  which  he  warns  his  countrymen  against  the  initiative,  is  in- 
dorsed by  the  military  periodical.  Colonel  Patry  declares  in  the 
Revue  Bleue  that  the  money  spent  during  the  last  maneuvers 
•was  wasted.     He  says  : 

"Every  war  is  divided  into  four  phases:  mobilization,  preliin- 
inary  marches,  marching  against  the  enemy,  and  the  battles. 
During  maneuvers  only  the  last  two  phases  are  practised.      Now. 


on  a  march  against  the  enemy  an  army  corps  needs  a  wagon- 
train  of  5  kilometers  in  length,  carrying  the  ammunition.  Next 
follow  provisions  for  two  days  and  baggage,  fornnng  another 
train  of  5  kilometers.  Then  the  artillery  and  provisions  for  four 
days,  forming  a  train  of  7  kilometers.  All  these  things  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  else  the  army  corps  can  neither  be  fed  nor  fight. 
Only  one  road  can  be  allowed  to  each  army  corps  in  actual  war- 
fare. It  is,  indeed,  very  likely  that  two  army  corps  will  have  to 
advance  over  the  same  road.  But  during  the  late  maneuvers  each 
army  corps  was  given  two  parallel  roads.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  army  can  not  meet  the  enemy  in  sufiicient  strength  at 
the  onset.  Those,  for  whose  benefit  these  maneuvers  were  made 
can  not  have  learned  anything  by  them.  As  for  the  sham  bat- 
tles, they  were  so  unreal  that  they  do  not  even  deserve  the  name 
of  tactical  exercises. " 

The  AiJenir  Militaire  does  not  refute  this  sharp  criticism. 
"French  generals  are  like  stage  heroes,  anxious  for  the  applause 
of  the  public,"  says  that  paper.  In  another  place  this  paper 
speaks  of  the  comparative  value  of  civilized  and  semi-barbarous 
troops  in  actual  warfare,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Euro- 
peans are  unable  to  compete  with  Asiatics  in  battle.  The  writer 
says : 

"Turkey  is  as  little  a  quantite  nigligeable  to-day  as  Japan. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  progress  France  is  supposed  to  have 
made  in  military  affairs  during  the  last  twenty-fire  years.  But 
this  progress  is  nothing  compared  with  the  advance  made  by 
Turkey  and  Japan  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  And  the  Mada- 
gascar expedition  has  proved  that  our  'native  contingents'  are  far 
superior  to  our  European  troops.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  forced 
to  acknowledge  this,  but  it  is  a  fact  which  must  be  reckoned  with. 
The  soldier  of  the  future,  the  warrior  whose  arms  and  legs  will 
henceforth  decide  the  fate  of  empires,  is  no  longer  the  European 
soldier,  but  his  African  and  Asiatic  competitor,  full  of  strength, 
endurance,  and  sobriety.  There  is  food  for  reflection  in  the  fact 
that  those  nations  have  learned  the  European  systems  of  training 
without  losing  their  own  individual  warlike  traits." 

The  Kolnische  Zeittiiig,  Cologne,  thinks  it  necessary  to  com- 
fort its  French  contemporary.  This  paper  informs  the  Avenir 
Militaire  that  the  Germans  have  a  much  better  opinion  of  French 
troops.     It  says  : 

"But  if  our  French  contemporary  thinks  future  battles  will  be 
won  by  'arms  and  legs,'  it  differs  materially  in  opinion  from  the 
greatest  of  French  generals,  who,  indeed  declared  that  battles 
were  won  by  legs,  but  who  meant  that  they  were  won  by  marches 
such  as  he  well  knew  how  to  arrange.  A  well-known  Prussian 
general  says:  'The  strength  of  an  army  is  in  its  officers.'  We 
ma}'  extend  this  sentence  by  saying  that  an  army  of  the  people, 
well  educated  and  properly  trained,  has  all  the  factors  necessary 
to  insure  victory.  Rome  did  not  fall  until  she  substituted  hire- 
ling soldiery  for  the  army  formed  by  her  own  people.  Europe's 
nations  are  not  yet  degenerate,  nor  is  France  specially  degen- 
erate."—  Translated  for  Tn^  Literary  Digest. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

Recent  negotiations  between  the  Governments  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States  broutrht  to  lij^ht  the  fact  that  we  are  represented  at  several 
German  courts  by  a  dead  man.  Bancroft,  the  celebrated  American  histor- 
ian, was  accredited  to  several  German  states  as  United  States  Minister  m 
1867.  When  the  German  states  formed  a  Union,  our  (iovernment  failed  to 
recall  its  Minister,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  continued  to  remain  our  representa- 
tive in  South  Germany,  the  fact  of  his  death  having  been  overlooked. 

The  Novoye  Vremya,  St.  Petersburg,  complains  that  there  ai'e  too  many 
Germans  in  the  provinces  on  Russia's  Eastern  frontier,  and  regards  their 
presence  as  a  source  of  danger  in  case  of  war.  It  is  not  onlv  that  the  Ger- 
man element  settled  there  for  centuries  increases  much  faster  than  the 
Russian  element,  but  there  is  also  a  strong  immigration  from  Prussia.  The 
paper  advocates  laws  prohibiting  foreigners  from  puichasing  land. 

The  Moscow  authorities  have  just  finished  an  investigation  regarding 
the  "wines"  sold  in  Russia.  Of  ii6  samples,  only  9  contained  grape-juice. 
The  rest  were  wholly  made  of  such  things  as  glycerin,  sugar,  tannin,  and 
bad  spirits.  Here  and  there  a  homeopathic  dose  of  wine  had  been  added  to 
give  the  mixture  the  flavor  of  the  genuine  article. 

Mr.  Fielding,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  recently  had  himself  ar- 
rested for  riding  his  bicycle  without  a  lamp.  Fined  three  shillings  or  three 
davs,  he  refused  to  pay  the  small  sum,  saying  that  he  wanted  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  life  in  a  Scottish  prison.  He  was  sent  to  Aberdeen  to  "do"  his 
time. 

The  fact  that  the  Socialists  polled  over  15,000  votes  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  during  the  late  elections  has  not  passed  unnoticed  in  Germany. 
The  Tag^es-Zeitini)^  r^\r\Ax\i.%  that  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  when  the  Ger- 
man .Socialists  did  not  show  as  large  a  vote  in  Berlin. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE   "MAGNIFICENCE"   OF   AMERICAN 
WEALTH, 

IT  is  interesting  to  note  what  the  English  papers  have  to  say 
about  the  display  at  the  Marlborough-V'anclerbilt  wedding. 
Under  the  heading  of  "Magnificence,"  1  he  Spectator  confesses 
to  an  interest  in  the  details  of  that  event.  Disbelieving  in 
equality,  even  as  an  ideal,  it  interests  The  Spectator  to  see  the 
way  in  which  "the  new  nobility,  the  men  who  are  coming  every- 
where to  the  surface  with  more  than  the  usual  means  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, with  all  its  pretensions,  and  with  much  of  its  ancient 
hold  on  the  popular  imagination,  betray  the  ancient  taste  for 
visible  magnificence."  That  paper  finds  it  "most  curious"  to  ob- 
serve "the  new  American  method"  of  display.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  American  billionaire  is  armored  in  friends  and  depen- 
dents ;  but  he  does  not,  like  the  Roman  noble,  delight  in  troops  of 
'clients.' or,  like  the  aristocracy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  exult  in 
regiments  of  armed  followers,  or,  like  the  aristocrats  of  Europe, 
seclude  himself  in  an  ancient  park,  with  a  house  which  will  hold 
an  army  of  servants,  and  horses  that  might  mount  a  troop  of 
cavalry.  It  is  rather  the  luxury  of  the  Jew  which  he  affects — a 
city  house  filled  with  rich  things,  costly  furniture,  collections  of 
bric-a-brac,  heaps  of  things  in  gold  and  silver  and  embroidery. 
He  pours  out  money  on  festal  occasions  as  from  a  purse  of  For- 
tunatus;  he  makes  feasts  as  of  the  Great  King  Belshazzar ;  he 
clothes  his  womankind  in  glorious  raiment  and  jewels  that  Imh- 
presses  might  envj'.  There  is  magnificence  of  a  kind  in  it  all; 
but  it  is  the  Oriental  magnificence,  and  there  runs  through  it  all, 
as  Paul  Hourget  has  observed  before  us,  the  Oriental  note  of 
excess,  which  vulgarizes  everything.  We  have  not  the  smallest 
objection  to  jewels,  which  in  themselves  are  as  beautiful  as  flow- 
ers, and  which  represent  wealth  as  innocently  as  bank-notes  or 
bonds  could  do,  but  we  observe  in  Miss  Vanderbilt's  wedding 
trousseau  on  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  that 
the  prevailing  desire  is  for  quantity,  value,  splendor,  rather  than 
for  anything  which  it  requires  intelligence  of  any  high  order  to 
produce.  Her  bouquet,  sent  over  from  Blenheim,  is  five  feet  in 
diameter,  its  size  being  carefully  registered,  tho  it  was  of  course 
split  upon  the  wedding  day,  and  it  is  composed  mainly  of  orchids, 
which  are  the  works  of  man  rather  than  of  Nature,  symbolize 
nothing  except  cost,  and  have  for  essential  quality  'splendifer- 
ousness"  alone.  Her  brooch  is  a  ruby  of  twenty  carats,  a  stone 
too  big  for  beauty — no  stone,  if  it  is  to  have  concentrated  bright- 
ness, should  exceed  six  carats — the  ruby  is  surrounded  with  dia- 
monds, the  diamonds  are  surrounded  with  pearls 'a  trifle  larger 
than  the  diamonds,'  and  the  whole  is  bound  together  with  a  fringe 
of  gold,  and  must  look  like  an  imitation  jewel  worn  by  some 
actress  on  the  stage,  and  intended,  not  to  beautify  the  wearer, 
but  to  amaze  the  audience.  Her  necklace  consists  of  a  rope  of 
graduated  pearls  of  extra  size,  a  yard  long,  which  belonged  to 
Catherine  H.  of  Russia,  and  must  Iiave  looked  far  too  big  even 
for  the  very  opulent  charms  of  that  ponderous  person.  One 
girdle  is  of  gold  set  with  rubies  and  four  inches  wide,  a  girdle 
which  must  be  fatal  to  any  figure  in  the  world  ;  and  another 
girdle  calls  attention  to  itself,  and  not  its  wearer,  by  being 
studded  at  intervals  with  flashing  diamonds.  All  that  is  rather 
disheartening.  Be  it  understood  we  are  not  objecting  just  now 
to  the  expense,  tho  ^25,000  spent  on  the  floral  decorations  of  a 
church  for  a  single  day  suggests  reckless  extravagance,  nor  are 
we  arguing,  with  Judas,  that  the  whole  might  have  been  sold  and 
given  to  the  poor.  There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt  should  not  invest  his  spare  wealth  in  buckets  of  diamonds 
and  rubies,  as  the  Shall  of  Persia  does,  if  he  thinks  that  form  of 
investment  convenient  or  profitable,  and  if  he  likes  to  shower 
jewels  on  his  daughter,  or  the  Duke  likes  to  cover  his  bride  with 
them,  we  sympathize  with  the  emotion,  and  only  prefer  other 
methods  for  its  display.  We  want  to  see  the  new  millionaires 
use  their  wealth,  or  exhibit  their  wealth  if  it  pleases  them  to 
exhibit  it,  without  this  defect  of  excess — with  the  restraint,  in 
fact,  which  is  essential  to  true  magnificence.  They  are  making 
the  mistake  which  was  made  at  the  coronation  of  the  late  Em- 
peror  of   Russia,   and   without  his  excuse— namely,   that  he,  as 


Lord  of  Northern  Asia,  wanted  to  show  to  millions  of  Asiatics, 
in  a  way  they  would  understand,  that  he  could  be  more  splendid 
than  even  the  ideal  in  their  minds.  At  the  coronation  of  a  Czar, 
the  single  splendor  present  should  have  been  the  glitter  of  an 
army  ready  equipped  for  battle  ;  at  the  wedding  of  the  heiress  of 
millions,  every  jewel  should  have  been  valueless,  except  as  a 
miracle  of  thoughtful  art.  We  do  not  exclude  waste  if  waste  was 
wished  for,  and  the  bouquet  might  have  been  twelve  inches 
across,  composed  of  flowers  brought  at  once  from  Florida  and 
Alaska,  the  necklace  have  been  made  of  pearls  of  a  hitherto  un- 
known tint,  the  girdle  have  been  a  work  such  as  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini would  not  have  disdained.  It  is  not  the  cost,  which  is  a  mere 
matter  of  comparison,  but  the  importance  attached  to  size,  which 
is  so  Oriental  and  barbaric." 


FREE-LOVE   AND     MARRIAGE. 

ENGLAND  is  at  present  the  scene  of  a  family  trouble  which, 
in  view  of  the  spread  of  Socialistic  teaching,  creates  inter- 
national interest.     Briefly  told,  the  case  is  as  follows  : 

Miss  Edith  Lanchester  is  the  daughter  of  a  prosperous  architect 
of  good  social  standing.  She  is  twenty-four  years  old,  and  well 
educated,  her  father  having  provided  hei  with  the  means  to  be- 
come a  matriculated  student  at  London  L'niversity.  She  also 
distinguished  herself  in  botany  and  zoology  at  the  Birbeck  Insti- 
tute. For  the  last  five  or  six  years  .she  has  been  interested  in 
Socialism,  and  is  now  a:a  active  member  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation.  She  has  an  independent  income  of  $300  a  year,  to 
which  she  added  by  working  as  a  teacher  or  clerk.  For  the  last 
two  years  she  h^s  been  on  terms  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  a 
Socialist  named  John  Sullivan,  who  is  described  as  much  inferior 
to  Miss  Lanchester  in  jjoint  of  education,  in  breeding,  and  in  the 
standing  of  his  relations.  They  were  supposed  to  be  engaged, 
and  Miss  Lanchester's  father  offered  no  objection  to  their  mar- 
riage. But  Miss  Lanchester,  having  adopted  the  anti-marriage 
principles  proclaimed  by  the  Socialists  and  Anarchists,  made 
known  her  intention  to  cohabit  with  Sullivan  without  the  cus- 
tomary legal  sanction  of  a  union.  Then  her  relatives  interfered, 
and  procured  her  detention  in  a  lunatic  asylum  as  a  monomaniac. 
According  to  English  law,  any  physician  may  commit  a  lunatic 
to  the  care  of  an  asylum,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  lunacy 
commissioners,  who  must  give  their  decision  within  seven  days. 
In  Miss  Lanchester's  case  the  commissioners  failed  to  discover 
proofs  of  insanity,  and  she  was  promptly  released.  A  number 
of  important  papers  demand  a  revision  of  the  limacy  laws.  "  We 
have  no  desire  to  be  certified  insane,"  says  The  Daily  Chronicle  : 
"It  is  high  time  that  the  whole  system  of  private  asylums  should 
come  to  an  end."  And  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says:  'We  can 
not  believe  that  an  absolutely  rational  person  is  ever  decoyed  into 
one  of  these  establishments.  But  to  a  highly  eccentric  man  or 
woman  the  asylum  means  prompt,  stark,  staring  madness.  The 
whole  system  must  be  revised."  The  Spectator  a.n(\.  The  Satur- 
day Review  denounce  the  detention  as  an  outrage.  But  the 
majority  of  papers  throughout  Great  Britain  take  a  very  different 
view.      The  Standard  says  : 

"The  action  of  the  parents  may  have  been  injudicious  and  un- 
fortunate, but  they  did  not  fail  to  comply  with  the  formalities  of 
the  Lunacy  Law.  In  any  event.  Miss  Lanchester  and  her 
Socialist  friends  may  rest  assured  that  her 'abduction'  has  been 
regarded  by  everybody  who  has  not  lost  his  grij)  of  morality  and 
common  sense,  not  only  with  equanimity,  but  with  very  consid- 
erable sympathy.  There  is  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
more  easily  stirred  to  excitement  and  just  resentment  than  ihe 
English  by  the  very  suggestion  that  any  person  has  been  sent  to, 
or  is  being  detained  in.  an  asylum  unjustly.  .  .  .  But  the  most 
fervent  advocates  of  the  right  of  the  subject  to  escape  imjMoper 
detention  in  asylums  will  not  lash  themselves  into  a  white  heat  of 
anger  over  Miss  Lanchester's  brief  incarceration,  or  of  enthusi- 
asm over  her  release.  Her  cxtr.-iordinary  views  as  to  the  mar- 
riage relationship  might  well  enough  have  proved  to  be  the  result 
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of  mental  aberration,  and  for  her  sake,  as  well  as  for  their  own, 
her  friends  are  to  be  commended  rather  than  blamed  for  testing 
the  point  by  any  legal  method  open  to  them." 

T/ie  Birmiiighavi  Gazette  says  : 

"It  was  never  supposed  that  Mr.  Lanchester  had  the  right  to 
control  his  daughter  from  wrongdoing,  seeing  that  she  is  over 
age.  All  he  could  do  was  to  test  her  sanity.  And  now  it  is 
proved  that  she  is  sane.  Meanwhile  the  action  of  Miss  Lanches- 
ter's  father  has  been  the  subject  of  universal  approval.  It  is 
already  under  discussion  whether  a  testimonial  should  not  be 
organized  to  defray  the  expenses  he  has  been  put  to.  and  e.xpress 
on  behalf  of  the  heads  of  families  the  public  approval  of  his 
manly  protest  against  the  violation  of  family  honor  and  public 
decorum." 

A  large  number  of  papers  lay  the  blame  of  Miss  Lanchester's 
action  at  the  door  of  the  writers  of  "six-shilling  dreadfuls"  in 
general,  and  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  "Woman  Who  Did"  in  particular. 
But  The  Leader,  Newcastle,  says : 

"To  do  Mr.  Grant  Allen  justice,  it  must  be  said  that  his  novel 
was  of  a  character  calculated  rather  to  deter  free  lovers  than  to 
encourage  them.  The  alliance  of  the  hero  and  heroine  of 'The 
Woman  Who  Did'  had  heart-breaking  consequences.  Many  mar- 
riages are  miserable,  no  doubt,  but  there  can  be  few  that  are 
more  torturing  than  those  arrangements  which  now  and  then  take 
the  place  of  marriage,  especially  if  the  high  contracting  parties 
be  persons  of  intellect  and  genius." 

Mr.  Sullivan  is  handled  pretty  severely  by  the  press,  the  gen- 
eral view  taken  being  that  the  male  partner  in  free  love  is  want- 
ing in  generosity.  The  Daily  Graphic  wonders  whether  the 
young  lady  has  a  right  to  sacrifice  herself  and  her  family  on  the 
altar  of  principle  to  ally  herself  with  a  man  "whose  nobility  of 
character  is  expressed  by  his  willingness  to  accept  such  a  sacrifice 
while  sacrificing  nothing  himself."  And  The  St.  James's  Ga- 
zette says  : 

"Without  marriage,  as  perhaps  poor  Miss  Lanchester  may  dis- 
cover eventually — as  at  any  rate  tens  of  thousands  of  women  have 
discovered  before — the  advantages  of  a  union  between  the  sexes 
is  all  on  the  side  of  the  man.  The  woman  is  at  the  mercy  of  his 
caprice,  his  selfishness,  and  his  sensuality.  This  is  so  well  un- 
derstood that  to  abolish  marriage  would  be  to  unmake  civiliza- 
tion." 

Justice,  the  oflficial  organ  of  the  Socialists,  says  : 

"Miss  Lanchester  may  be  perfectly  right  in  her  contentions  in 
the  abstract.  So  far  as  that  goes  we  do  not  differ  from  her.  But 
we  are  living  in  the  world  as  it  is,  and  just  as  we  Socialists  can 
not  effectively  enter  our  protest  against  capitalism  by  individ- 
ual anarchistic  action  or  personal  revolt,  so  neither  can  we  use- 
fully determine  that  each  of  us  shall  go  his  or  her  own  way  in 
business,  in  pleasure,  and  particularly  in  sexual  intercourse,  re- 
gardless of  the  harm  which  our  behavior  may  do  to  others.  We 
ought  not  to  take  a  serious  step  of  this  kind  without  considering 
the  injury  we  may  do  to  our  own  comrades,  to  our  immediate 
family  connections  or — which  is  perhaps  most  important  of  all— 
to  the  children  we  may  bring  into  the  world.  ...  It  is  note- 
worthy, also,  that  those  who  claim  the  utmost  latitude  for  woman 
at  large  in  these  nmtters  have  so  far  been  very  careful  that  their 
own  children  should  be  duly  and  legally  married." 

Turning  to  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case,  the  London  Latu 
Journal  expresses  itself  as  follows  : 

"No  penalty  in  English  civil  law  attaches  to  persons  entering 
into  concubinage,  altho  in  many  States  of  the  American  Union 
fornication  is  a  criminal  offense,  and  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Eng- 
land has  censures  and  sentences  for  persons  contravening  the 
teaching  of  the  Anglican  Church  as  to  matters  sexual.  ...  A 
husband  would  not  be  entitled  to  detain  a  wife  who  was  bent  on 
elopement  with  her  lover,  altho  severe  handling  of  the  lover 
would,  no  doubt,  be  mercifully  considered  by  judge  and  jury. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  in  the  case  of  an  emancipated 
daughter  the  father  or  brothers  have  any  larger  rights  than  an 
aggrieved  husband,  or  that  they  can  do  more  than  horsewhip  the 
person    who   proposes   to   destroy  her   social   honor  and  status. 


whether  his  proposal  rests  on  lust,  romance,  or  theories  of  social 
regeneration.  But  assume  thiit  the  family  takes  action  and 
detains  the  daughter,  what  is  the  remedy,  apart  from  questions 
of  sanity?  It  is  not  clear  how  the  would-be  unwedded  hus- 
band of  Miss  Lanchester,  or  her  co-exponents  of  free  marriage, 
would  have  any  locus  st audi  io  obtain  her  release.  But  in  all 
probability  the  judges  would,  where  the  fact  of  involuntary  de- 
tention is  beyond  dispute,  and  no  question  of  sanity  is  involved, 
feel  bound  to  vindicate  llie  liberty  of  the  subject,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  law  of  domestic  relations  or  paternal  authority  or 
prejudice." 

The  British  Medical  Jourual,  as  representative  of  the  medical 
profession,  says  that  "the  cutside  public  may  derive  from  this 
matter  the  very  comfortable  assurance  that  no  one  can  nowadays 
be  detained  in  an  asylum  on  a  false  charge  of  lunacy."  Dr. 
Blandford,  who  signed  the  order,  publishes  an  explanation  which 
ends  as  follows  : 

"She  [Miss  Lanchester]  seemed  quite  unable  to  see  that  the 
step  she  was  about  to  take  meant  utter  ruin.  If  she  had  said  that 
she  contemplated  suicide  a  certificate  might  have  been  signed 
without  question.  I  considered  I  was  equally  justified  in  signing 
one  when  she  expressed  her  determination  to  commit  this  social 
suicide.  She  is  a  monomaniac  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  and  I 
believed  that  her  brain  had  been  turned  by  socialistic  meetings 
and  writings,  and  that  she  was  quite  unfit  to  take  care  of  her.se]f." 

The  Marquis  of  Queensbury  has  offered  to  give  the  couple  ;{^ioo 
if  they  will  get  married  "under  protest."  and  Miss  Lanchester's 
father  publishes  a  touching  appeal  in  which  he  asks  that  the 
public,  after  having  interested  itself  in  the  case,  will  also  be 
lenient  to  his  daughter. 


No  More  Racing  on  the  Mississippi. — "The  halcyon  days  of 
steamboating  on  the  ]\lississippi  have  long  gone  by.  Before  the 
railroads  had  reached  out  and  cobwebbed  the  country  with  their 
iron  threads,  the  great  river  was  the  highway  of  commerce  for  all 
the  wide  valley  through  which  it  flows.  Then  rivalry  was  fierce, 
and  competing  lines  strove  to  have  the  fastest  steamers  and  to 
make  the  quickest  time.  Under  such  conditions  it  happened  that 
races  were  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  and  that  they  were  exciting, 
any  one  who  has  been  an  interested  passenger  will  bear  witness. 
As  a  rule  the  passengers  became  as  keenly  interested  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  racing  boats  as  the  officers  themselves,  and  consider- 
ble  sums  of  money  were  sometimes  wagered  as  to  the  result. 
Nor  did  the  disasters,  involving  loss  of  life  and  property,  which 
occasionally  attended  these  races,  seriously  check  the  dangerous 
rivalries  of  competing  lines. 

"As  compared  with  bygone  days,  steamboat-racing  at  present 
is  considered  by  old  steamboat  men  as  exceedingly  tame.  For 
the  river  is  under  such  strict  surveillance  Ijy  the  Government  offi- 
cials that  such  a  thing  as  screwing  down  the  safety-valves  in 
order  to  increase  the  head  of  steam  is  unheard  of." — frauds  M. 
fultz,  in  The  Illustrated  American. 


The  World's  Transportation. — "It  is  hard  to  belittle  the 
United  States  or  their  home  market  when  one  comes  down  to  the 
actual  figures.  The  whole  of  the  tonnage  on  the  oceans  of  the 
world  last  year  was  about  140, 000,000  tons,  while  the  tonnage  of 
the  railways  of  the  world,  carried  loomiles,  was  about  1,400,000,- 
000  tons.  There  are  400,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  world,  of 
which  180,000  are  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  1,400,000,000  tons 
carried  100  miles  last  year  on  the  railways  of  the  world,  Soo,ooo, - 
000  were  carried  in  the  United  States.  Take  the  600,000,000  tons 
carried  on  the  railways  of  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States, 
and  add  to  it  the  whole  of  the  sea-going  tonnage  of  the  world, 
viz..  140,000,000  tons,  and  we  still  have  6,000,000  tons  more  car- 
ried by  the  railways  of  the  United  States  than  by  those  of  all 
other  nations  combined,  with  their  ships  thrown  in  to  help  bal- 
ance the  account.  As  common  carriers  the  people  of  this  country 
exceed  all  other  nations  united,  and  with  a  surplus  of  6.000,000 
tons  over.  This  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  makes 
it  the  most  wonderful  market  on  the  globe.  As  buyers,  sellers, 
exporters,  and  consumers,  we  far  exceed  any  other  seventy  mil- 
lion of  people  known  among  mankind.  What  gigantic  interests 
are  represented  by  our  railroads,  the  figures  represent.  To  build 
those  roads  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  over  six  billions  of  dollars 
has  l)ecn  incurred — a  sum  almost  equal  to  all  the  gold  and  silver 
known  to  exist  among  men." — The  San  Francisco  iXeius -Letter. 
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Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 

Nervous  ^   .  .  „ 

Prostration. 

Mental  ^       .  „ 

Depression. 

Nervous  ^       . 

Dyspepsia. 

Mental  ^  , 

Failure. 

Frelig^h's 

'Tp^-v  fl-«  S/^  (^  Phosphorized 
1   yj\\\\^  Cerebro-Spinufit) 

will  cure  vlicn  everythinjif  else  has 
failed.  Prescribed  and  endorsed  now, 
and  for  ten  years  past,  by  over  40,000 
Physicians.  Sample  by  mail  25c.,  ten 
dajs'  trial.  Reijular  bottle  f  i  by  mail. 
Sinall  bottle,  but  100  doses  in  each. 

Concentrated,  Prompt,  Powerful. 

Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full 
directions,  testimonials,  etc.,  to  any 
address. 

/.  O.    Woodruff  &f  Co., 

Manufacturing  Chemists, 

106-108  Fulton  iS7..  New  York  Citu- 

Formula  on  Every  Bottle. 


BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  General  State  of  Trade. 

The  check  in  general  trade  which  has  been 
conspicuous  for  the  past  two  weeks  still  continues. 
Unseasonably  mild  weather  and  rains  have  inten- 
sified this  feature,  which  is  more  conspicuous 
South,  where  the  decline  in  the  price  o£  cotton  and 
consequent  check  to  the  shipments  are  held  to  be 
partly  responsible. 

But  the  demand  for  staples  increases  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  seasonably  co!d  weather,  the  result 
being  larger  orders  for  woolens,  shoes,  rubbers 
and  holiday  specialties.  Lake  shipments  are  ac- 
tive, and  cargoes  on  outgoing  steamers  at  Mon- 
treal are  heavy,  owing  to  the  close  of  navigation. 

Complaints  are  made  in  Texas  of  reduced  ship- 
ments of  cotton,  and  crop  estimates  there  are 
again  lowered.  This  is  in  contrast  to  later  reports 
of  the  probable  size  of  the  wheat  crop,  which  now 
place  the  amount  nearly  ioo,coo,ooo  bushels  larger 
than  the  crop  report  last  spring. 

While  Philadelphia  textile  manufacturers  are 
fairly  well  employed,  they  declare  it  is  without 
material  profits.  Boston  advices  are  that  foreign 
woolen  dress  goods  are  well  cleaned  up,  and  the 
advance  on  men's  heavy  weights  is  sustained. 
Wool    remains   quiet,   with  a  fair    inquiry,   altho 


manufacturers  are  not  adding  to  stock.  Uncer- 
tainty as  to  prices  of  leather  checks  buying  of 
shoes  by  retailers,  which  depresses  the  manufac- 
turing industry.  There  is  less  demand  for  iron 
and  steel,  and  prices  for  standard  varieties  are 
lower,  about  one  half  of  the  year's  advance  having 
been  lost.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
most  of  these  declines  are  on  sales  from  stock.  A 
considerable  order  if  placed  with  makers  might 
have  a  different  effect. 

Business  failures  show  another  marked  increase, 
numbering  323  throughout  the  United  States, 
against  279  last  week,  295  in  the  week  a  year  ago, 
and  358  in  the  third  week  of  November,  1893.  I" 
the  corresponding  week,  1892,  the  total  was  only 
185.  The  bulk  of  the  increase  is  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States. 

Notwithstanding  continued  evidence  of  a  mod- 
erate reduction  in  the  volume  of  business  in  recent 
weeks,  the  total  value  of  bank  clearings  continues 
of  large  proportions — $1,126,000,000 — which,  while  it 
is  3.7  per  cent,  less  than  last  week,  is  fully  10  per 
cent,  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  week  last 
year,  nearly  18  percent,  larger  than  in  the  third 
week  of  November,  1S93,  ^"d  2  per  cent,  more  than 
in  the  corresponding  week  of  1892.  When  con- 
trasted with  the  like  period  in  1891,  this  week's 
total  shows  a  decline  of  only  10  per  cent. 

No  less  striking  than  a  week  airo  is  the  compar- 
atively long  list  of  decreases  of  prices  for  staples, 
among  them  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  steel  billets; 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  pork,  lard,  and  coffee,  among 
food  products,  and  cotton,  petroleum,  hides,  and 
live  cattle  and  hogs.  Practically  unchanged  quo- 
tations are  reported  for  turpentine  and  rosin,  to- 
bacco, leather,  lumber  and  coal. 

Exports  of  wheat  from  both  coasts  of  the  United 
States  and  from  ^lontreal  this  week  (wheat  flour 
included  as  wheat),  amount  to  2,916,000  bushels, 
again  ft  3,325,000  bushels  last  week.  3,312,000  bush- 
els in  the  week  a  year  ago,  2,764,000  bushels  in 
the  week  two  years  ago,  3,465,000  bushels  three 
years  ago,  and  as  compared  with  4,082,000  in  the 
like  week  in  1S91. — Bradstreet's,  November  33. 

Iron,  Steel,  and  Merchandise. 

The  iron  and  steel  trade  is  still  dull  and  prices 
are  receding.  The  Iron  Age  says  that  the  prices 
at  which  Bessemer  pig  and  steel  billets  were  sold 
last  week  were  below  what  the  cost  of  production 
would  be  with  the  threatened  advances  on  coke 
and  ore  and  the  present  wages  to  labor.  The  pro- 
ducers feel  that  prices  must  rise,  but  the  consu- 
mers are  not  disposed  to  anticipate  such  a  turn  in 
the  market. 

Tn  most  lines  of  merchandise  very  heavy  pur- 
chases were  made  early  in  the  season,  when  things 
were  active  and  prices  were  going  up.  These  sup- 
plies have  not  been  entirely  disposed  of,  and  their 
holders  are  waiting  to  see  if  things  will  not  come 
their  wav  before  they  order  more.  Had  prices 
continued  advancing  the  middlemen  might  have 
continued  buying  until  they  were  seriously  over- 
loaded with  stocks.  That  a  check  should  have 
come  now  instead  of  later  is  not  an  unmixed  evil. 
Consumption  is  apparently  going  on  at  a  good  rate, 
as  stocks  are  depleted  they  will  have  to  be  renewed 
and  a  demand  temporarily  checked  will  expand 
again.—  The  Joiiriiai  of  Commerce,  November  sj. 


BE  FAT  NO  MORE! 


FREE    TO   CLERGYMEN. 


SfE    THE    G'iE^T    OFF.R    OF    THE 

AMERICAN   TEMPERANCE   LIFE 
INSURANCE    ASSN.   OF   NEW  YORK, 

As  announced  in  this  paper  on  Nov.  14th. 


^ 
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100   High-Grade   '9.'?   Columbia   Bicycles 

AS    PRESENTS. 

"WY  doliii;  a  little  work  whic'li  iw  cntirel.v  couHiRtciit  .iiul  within  thr  liius  df  tiuc  i)a.>;t<iral  cftort.  aii.v 
•"^    ('li'n{\ man  may  Hcciire  one  of  these  BicyclcH.    Head  the  announceiuent  named  or  write  us  for 


'n{\ mail  may 
tin-  particulars. 

.>I<-iiil>erN  of  <'oiigrei;iil  ions  Can   Aid  t1i«-ii-   Tiistor  In   iieltiii'.;  »   Wheel. 

'riiis  is  a  ifreat  opportunity  fur  Hi'iurin;;  a  l>ie.vele  aiul  for   makiii'4  twiiity  families  happy 
In  youriieiifhborhoDcl  by  the  kiiowl(Mli;e  that  they  are  seeiireil  awiinst  want  in  the  day  of  need. 
A|>plii-afii)ii  bl.'iiiks  iitic)  nil  iiifiiniritinii  iii:iy  In-  had  by  aiMri'Ssiii-.;  the  Ilmiie  Olflee--  of 

THE  AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  LIFE  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION, 

253    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK    CITY. 
Or  1;.  S.  AlARVIN,  Supt.  of  Agencies,  FRANK    I)I:LAN(),   President, 

^  cn*NiTE  BDG  .  nocMtSTER,  NEW  YORK.  O.  E.  OOOVVARI),  Secy.-Treas.      ^ 


DR.    EDISON'S     OBESITY     PILLS,    FRUIT 

SALT,  REDUCING  COMPOUND  AND 

BANDS,  TAKE  OFF  FAT  FAST. 


A  CURE  THAT  CURES  AND  CURES  FOR  LIFE. 


(From  the  St.  Louis  Republic.') 

The  popularity  of  Dr.  Kdison's  Pills,  Salt,  Reduc- 
ing Cotnponiid,  and  Hands  for  fat  pec^ple  has  for  its 
basis  the  c.xcellenceof  these  remedies,  «  liicli  reduce 
fat  peojile  safely  rapidly,  and  perinaiienrly.  \ 
proniiiient  physit-ian  pronounces  this  "a  sure  cure 
that  cures,  and  cin'es  for  life."' 


Elizabeth  O'Fallou  Hi.id,  a  11. ember  of  one  of 
Chicago's  leading  families,  whose  portrait  i.'*  above, 
writes;  "In  four  weeks  Dr.  EdLson"s  Obesity  Pills, 
Salt,  and  Band  reduced  me  21  pounds  and  made  my 
fat  face  and  neck  shapely." 

Mrs.  Susan  Wilson  Hinkle  writes  thus  from  her 
Walnut  Hills  residence.  Cincinnati :  '•  I  have  taken 
Dr.  Edison's  Obesity  Pills  and  Salt  since  the  first 
week  in  September.  Mj'  flesh  has  been  reduced  33 
pounds,  and,  as  1  was  too  fat  on  my  hips,  abdomen, 
and  bust,  mj-  form  has  been  greatly  improved;  but, 
better  still,  my  health  is  more  robust  than  it  has 
been  in  six  years.  I  recommend  this  treatment  to 
all  too  fat  women." 

Sara  Sigourney  Tyler,  writing  from  the  up-town 
headquarters  of  the  New  'i'ork  Women's  Moral 
Improvement  Society,  says:  — "The  si.\  members  of 
the  society,  including  myself. who  have  been  taking 
Dr.  Edison's  Obesity  Pills  and  Salt,  can  all  report  a 
rapid  retliiction  of  fat,  averaging  about  one  i>oiind 
a  day.  My  own  reduction  in  thirty-eight  daj's  is  37 
pounds." 

Dr.  Edison's  Obesity  and 
Supporting  Bands  should  be 
used  by  fleshy  men  and  wom- 
en; his  Supporting  Hand  b> 
all  ^vomen  in  a  weak  condi- 
tion.   Measure  as  per  figures. 

Col.  Henry  Hulbert,  writing  from  the  Boston 
Club,  says:  "Dr.  Edison's  Obesity  Dand  reduced 
my  abdominal  measurement  1','  inches  in  four 
weeks." 

No  "tonics,"  "nervines,"  "  sarsa  pari  lias  "  or 
otlier  medicines  required  when  these  remedies  are 
used,  for  Dr.  Edison's  Pills  and  Salt  will  reduce 
your  fat  and  cure  your  chronic  diseases  at  the  .same 
time.  Obesity  Fniit  Salt,  Si  a  bottle:  Obesity  Pills, 
SL.'iO  a  bottle:  Obesity  Bands,  5-J..5()  and  up. 


Dr.  Kdison's 
OBESITY  HKDICING   COMPOUNI>. 

A  vegetable  compound.  p<itent  yet  harmless. 
"  Most  powerful  single  obesity  remedy  known  to 
medical  science.  May  be  taken  by  any  one  in  any 
condition,  no  matter  how  employed,  without  in- 
convenience or  loss  of  time.  It  takes  oft' a  pound 
of  fat  H  dii.v,  and  is  used  and  prescribed  by 
|>hvsicijvns.  May  b«>  tiikt'ii  aloii«'<ir  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Kdison's  Obesity  Pills  and  Fi'uit  Salt 
or  both."  — Dr.  Robert  !.(>«>  Shrady. 

Rev.  Charles  'V\'.  Matson.  Brooklyn,  NY.,  writes: 
"I  have,  in  two  months,  been  reduced  47  pounds  by 
Dr.  Edison's  Obesity  Reducing  Compound." 

PniCK  OF  OOMPOFNn.-Two months'  treat- 
ment S10,  prepaiil  to  any  point  in  the  I'.  S.  Send 
for  "How  to  <nr»«  ObosUy."    Mailed  free. 

LOKINO    &    CO., 

Tlir«'«'  Stores  : 

llOSTON,    No.    .-{     Ilaniiltoit    Place.    Dept.  8, 

<IIU'.\<;<),  No.  1  1,-,  Stale  Street,  l>e|.t,  1  O. 

Ni;\V    YOIJK    <1TV,  No.  40  West    Jid 

Street.   Dept.   15. 
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CHESS. 

Problem  lOO. 

By  J.  A.  Carson. 

Black— Nine  Pieces. 

K  on  Q  7;    <J  on  K  Kt  3;    Bs  on  K  Kt  4  and  K  R  4; 
Kt  on  K  R  7;  Ps  on  K  7,  Q  5,  K  B  6,  Q  Kt  6. 


'mm.y'Oi^WA 


M tg  g  «     W^ 

'Mi  §M:. 

m    ■   ^B    ^    w///m 


w 


m  ^  '^mm.      ^m. 


White — Ten  Pieces. 

K  on  Q  Kt  2;  Q  on  Q  Kt  sq;  B  on  K  R  3;  Kts  on 
K  Kt  3  and  (J  B  7;  R  on  K  6;  Ps  on  Q  3  and  5,  Q  B  5, 
Q  Kt4. 

White  mates  in  four  moves. 

The  following  note  from  E.  A.  Benjamin,  of 
Menomia,  Wis.,  to  the  Minneapolis  yc)«r«a/ gives 
special  interest  to  this  problem.  "Chess-Editor, 
Journal:  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  there  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Clipper  a  gem  of  the  first  water, 
a  four-move  problem  by  J.  A.  Carson.  The  sol- 
vers— an  able  body — all  gave  the  problem  up — all 
who  tackled  it,  I  don't  know  how  many  there  were. 
On  seeing  this  item  in  the  next  edition,  I  looked  at 

and  solved  it  in  a  little  over  an  hour.  As  I  was 
then  just  beginning  to  solve,  I  felt  rather  elated 
over  my  success  and  the  compliment  the  Clipper 
gave  me.  If  you  would  like  to  furnish  your 
solvers  with  a  rare  treat,  with  something  that 
has  probably  never  been  excelled  in  its  class,  I  en- 
close it." 

Problem  loi. 

One  ok  the  Best— A  Prize-Winner. 

By  S.   M.  Joseph. 

Black — Nine  Pieces. 

K  on  K  5;  g  on  Q  6;  B  on  K  B  sq;  Kts  on  K  Kt  7 
and  y  R  sq;  Rs  on  K  R  6  and  Q  R  5;  Ps  on  K  6  and 
K  B  2. 


M. 


^^toP 


i 


»    » 


^  /y 


vs 


'//,  '//M/M 


m    m. 


t» 


^  ^  ^» 


■ 


m 


White— Ten   Pieces. 

K  on  Q  B  6;  Q  on  Q  Kt  7;  Bs  on  Q  B  3  and  Q  Kt  .sq; 
Kt  on  K  2;  R  on  K  B  5;  Ps  on  K  B  6,  K  Kt  4,  Q  B  5, 
and  g  R  5. 

White  mates  m  two  moves. 


For  Over-Iiidulgence 
Take  Horslord's  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  preserves  and  renews  the  vitality,  strengthens 
the  nerves,  and  stimulates  tlie  stomach  to  healthy 
action. 


An 


Autoharp 
Christmas,  c 


^\ 


No.  2¥ 


From  all  over  the  country  has  come  the 
demand  for  Autoharps  for  Christmas.  And 
no  wonder,  for  the  Autoharp  has  been  found 
to  be  adapted  to  all  grades  of  musical  taste 
and  proficiency.  Any  one  can  play  the 
popular  music  of  the  day,  sacred  or  secular, 
almost  at  sight. 

Our  popular  Style  2%  is  pictured  here.  It 
has  23  strings  and  five  bars,  producing  the 
following  five  chords :  C,  F  and  B  b  Major, 
and  C  and  G  Seventh,  its  appearance  is 
handsome.  18^4  inches  long,  10  inches  wide. 
Instruction  book  containing  22  pieces  of 
music,  music  rack,  pick,  spiral  pick  and 
tuning  key  with  each  style  2%.     Price,  S5.00. 

Money  must  be  sent  with  Order.      Express   prepaid  to  any  Express  Office  in  U.  S. 

Catalogue  {beautifully  illustrated)  sent  Free. 

ALFRED    DOLGE  &  SON,  125  East  13th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


$5.00 


Solution  of  Problems. 

Nelson  Hold,  Dannebrog,  Neb.,  and  H.  N.  Clark, 
Adrian,  Mich.,  send  correct  solution  of  No.  95. 
There  are  two  problems  numbered  97.  In  sending 
solution,  indicate  first  and  second.  No.  96  is  not 
solvable  as  given.  The  errors  in  the  Chess  of 
November  9  are  due  to  the  loss  of  corrected  proofs. 
The  Editor  is  not  in  possession  of  the  correct  dia- 
gram of  No.  q6,  and  is  not  certain  as  to  what  the 
right  position  is.  He  might  guess  at  this;  but  he 
prefers  to  withdraw  the  problem.  In  No.  97,  the 
Pawns  should  be  on  the  Queen's  side. 

The  two  problems  we  publish  in  this  issue  are 
correct,  sound,  and  very  instructive. 

Pillsbury  Against  the  "  Crowd." 

H.  N.  Pillsbury  made  his  last  public  appearance 
before  departing  for  St.  Petersburg  in  playing 
almost  evepy  one  of  the  great  throng  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Chess-Club  rooms.  He  played  fourteen  games 
simultaneously,  his  opponents  numbering  over 
forty.  At  each  board  there  were  from  two  to  five 
players  consulting.    Besides,  there  were  about  a 
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for  the  rapid  and  sys- 
tematic filing  of 
Business  Papers. 
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Cincinnati, 
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TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

i5  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  sells  all  makesunder  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchansrcs.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guanantecd  first  class.  Ljir(?est house 
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Dictionary  Of 
United  States  History 

By  J.  FRANKLIN  JAMESON.  Ph.D.. 

I  Professor  of  History,  Brown   University,   formerly  , 

of  Johns  Hopkins  University  ;   Editorial  Gon- 
'  tributor  to  "  Century  Dictionary."     Author 

of  "  History  of  Historical  Writing 
'  in  America."  ^,  ^ 

Illustrated   with   Nearly   300   Eleg:ant 
I  Portraits  of  Distinguished 

Americans. 


I  The  subject  is  of  the  greatest  interest. 

The  author  has  a  national  reputation.  ,  i 

I  The  Book  is  comprehensive  and  accurate.  ' 

It  is  written  in  a  clear,  attractive,  andinterest>  | 
I      ing  style. 

Every  College  Professor,  Teacher,  Minister,   Law-  I 
I      yer,  and  Doctor  needs  it. 

Every  Merchant,  Hechanic.   Farmer,  and  La=  , 
borer  needs  it. 
[  Every  flan  and  Woman.  Boy  and  Girl  needs  it. 
'  It  is  valuable  and  necessary  for  all  who  speak - 
I      the  English  language. 

It    contains  750   large    8vo  pages  of  valuable  ' 
matter.  j 

It  contains  350,000  words  of  solid  historical  facts.  ' 

,  It  contains  nearly   300    portraits  of    illustrious  | 

Americans.  ^ 

ft  is  arranged  alphabetically  in  Dictionary  form. 

In  one  moment  you  can  find  the  information  you- 
'      desire.  '       < 

The  boolc  is  in  one  volume  and  convenient  ii 
1      size  and  form  to  use. 

It   includes  every  historical  fact  of  value  in  re- 
I      lation  to  thio  country.  ' 

It  includes  the  biography  of  every   historically 
prominent  person  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be,  valuable  to  every  person,  everyday 
for  all  time.  •  . 

Sample   copies   sent   prepaid   on    receipt    of  ' 
pr  ce.     . 

Fine  English  Cloth:  Back  Stamped  in  Gold    .     .     .     

Half  Morocco:  Back  Stamped  in  Gold,  Marbled  edges 
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<|:j  00  "Joker's  Dictionary." 

kL/  a  •  \J  \j    j        A  cyclopedia  of  wit  and  humor,  according  to  subject 
alphabetically  arranged.     Contains  IWO  pa^jcs  of  Jokes, 


Stories,  Droll  Yarns,  and  clever  bits  of  repartee  on  every 
subject  likely  to  come  up  in  social  intercourse.     Order 
of  your   newsdealer  ;    or  sent    post-paid   on  receipt  of 
price,  25  cents. 
Address  Union  Book  Co.,  Box  106,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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"Free  Teo<Tf$mn  Ho/ae"|oar 

A  "CHAUTAUQUA"  DESK, 


MOST  POPULAR 
EVER  MADE. 


Number  in  use  exceeds  any  other  one  article  of  fi:riii 
ture,     IIjis  ghuldenid  luiif  a  million  hearts.     Solid  Oak 
throughout,  hand-ruhhed  finish.     Very  handsome  carv 
ings.   It  stands  5  ft.  high.  is2i  ft.  wide,  writing  bed  24  in. 
deep.    Drop  leaf  closes  and  locks.  A  brass  rod  for  curtain. 

It  can  be  adjusted  to  any  posit  ion,  andchanged 
at  will  by  the  occupant  while  reclining.    A  syno- 
nym of  luxurious  ea.se  and  comfort.     It  is  built 
of  oak,  polished  antitpio finish,  with  beautifully- 
grained  three  ply  veneer  back.  The 
seat,  head  and  foot  rests  are  uphol- 
stered with  silk  i)lush  in  crimson, 
old  red,  tobacco  brown,  old  gold, 
blue  or  olive,  as  desired.     It  is  very 
strong  and  j)erfectly  simple  in  con- 
struction.    It  is  fully  guaranteed. 

Our  soaps  are  sold  entirely  on 
their  merits  with  a  guarantee  of 
))uritj'.    Thousands  of  families  use 
them,  and  have  for  many  years,  in  every  locality,  many  in  your  vicinity. 
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100  BARS  "SWEET  HOME"  SOAP         .        .    $5.00 

ICiiuiiKli  to  last  an  average  family  one  full 
year.  For  all  laundry  and  household  pur- 
poses it  has  no  superior. 

10  BARS  WHITE  WOOLEN  SOAP     ...        .70 

A  perfect  soap  for  flannels. 

9  PKQS.  BORAXINE  SOAP  POWDER  (full  lbs.)      .90 

A  une<iualed  laundry  luxury. 

li  DOZ.  MODJESKA  COMPLEXION  SOAP       .        .60 

i^xijuisitc  for  ladies  and  children. 
A  matchless  beautitier. 

\-i   DOZ.  OLD  ENGLISH  CASTILE  SOAP 

1.4-DOZ.  CREME  OATMEAL  TOILET  SOAP 

1-4  DOZ.  ELITE  GLYCERINE  TOILET  SOAP 
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.25 


:  ^o';  $10.00. 


1-4  DOZ.  LARKIN'S  TAR  SOAP 

Infallible  I'rcventive  of  dandruff. 
I'nequaled  for  washinj;  ladies'  hair. 

1-4  DOZ.  SULPHUR  SOAP         .... 

I  BOTTLE,  I  OZ.,  MODJESKA  PERFUME       . 

Delicate,  refined,  i)Oi)ular,  lasting. 

I  JAR  MODJESKA  COLD  CREAM     . 

•SoothinB.    Cures  chai)ped  skin. 

I  BOTTLE  MODJESKA  TOOTH  POWDER 

I'rcserves  the  teeth,  hardens  the  gtuns, 
sweetens  the  breath. 


I  PACKET  SPANISH  ROSE  SACHET 

1  STICK  NAPOLEON  SHAVING  SOAP       . 
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Subscribers  to  this  Paper  may  use  the  Goods  30  Days  before  Bill  is  Due. 

After  trial  you — the  consumer  —  pay  the  usual  retail  value  of  the 
Soaps  only.  All  middlemen's  profits  accrue  to  you  in  a  valuable  pre- 
mium. The  manufacturer  alone  adds  Value;  every  middleman  adds 
Cost.  The  Larkin  plan  saves  you  /ui/f  the  cost  —  saves  you  half  the 
regular  retail  prices.    Thousands  of  readers  of  this  paper  know  these  facts. 

If  after  thirty  days'  trial  you  find  all  the  Soaps,  etc.,  of  unexcelled  quality  and 
the  Premium  entirely  satisfactory  and  as  represented,  remit  $10.00  ;  if  not,  notify 
us  goods  are  subject  to  our  order,   we  make  no  charge  for  what  you  have  used. 
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Many  people  prefer  to  .send  cash  with  order  —  it  is  not  asked  —  but  if  you 

remit  in  advance,  you    will  receive    in  addition  to   all    extras    named,  a    nice 

present  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  shipment  day  after  order  is  received. 

Your  money  will  be  refunded  without  argument  or  comment  if  the  Box  or  Pre- 

•    mium  does  not  prove  all  ex])ected.     Wo  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  all  goods. 


Booklet  Handsomely  Illustrating  other  Premiums  sent  on  request. 

B.t.b.  1876.  incor.  1882  THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MFG.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

.NoiK  I  lie  (  oinbination  olfcr  of  the  larkin  Soap  Manufarttiriiii;  Co.,  alllioiiv;h  unusiinlly  ijiiuiou^,  is  vriuMiuv 
From  personal  inspertion  of  fai  tory  and  rxpiririu  i-  with  their  noods  and  prcuiiiuns  we  know  that  they  are  all  that  ir 
claimed  for  llieni  and  can  heartily  recommend  tlicm.-- /"//«:  Christian  Work, 


TIMID    CHRISTIANS 

And    Other  Sorts,  Too,   Find 

SILENT    EVANGELISM 

A  marvelous  aid.     In  fact,  it  is   a  real  revelation  and  helps  any  willing  Christian  to  keep 
Christ's  love-law,  and  do  good.     Its  enthusiastic  users  number  tliousands. 

Every  layman  and  i^astor  who  reads  this  notice  should  write  at  once  for  our  Illiislf;iti(l 
Descriptive  Booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free  and  i^repaid.     Address, 

Tho   Silnil    Evaiii^olisiii   Association, 

Funk  db  Wagnalls  Company.  New  York  Cit^'. 


dozen  experts  who  went  from  board  to  board  and 
by  invitation  made  suggestions  to  the  allies.  The 
rule  of  touch  and  move  was  also  departed  from  so 
far  as  the  consulting  players  were  concerned,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  move  the  pieces  about  in 
studying  their  moves.  Notwithstanding  the  odds 
against  him,  the  single  player  won  4,  lost  4,  and 
drew  6.  Among  the  winners  was  the  phenomenal 
boy-genius,  Napier. 

From  the  Hastings  Tourney. 

Two  Dk.xw.n'  B.^lTH-Es. 
Scotch  Gambit. 


MIESES. 

White. 

1  P-K4 

2  K-KH  3 

4  KtxP 

5  Klx  Kt 
6P— K  s 
7y-K2 
8P— KKt3 
gP.-Kt  2 

I  1  Castles 

I I  K — K  sq 

12  Kt— (J  2 

13  Kt— H  3 

14  BxKt 

15  Q— K  4  ch 
16P— g  Kt3 
17P-K6 

18  Q  X  B  P 
.9QR-iJsq 
20  Q— R  4 
21Q— KR4 

22  P.— R  3 

23  13  X  H 

24  K— Kt  2 

25  Q-B  4 

26  RxR 

27  R — K  sq 

28  Kt-Kt  5 


GUNSBERG. 

IVhite. 
1P-Q4 
2  Kt-KB3 
3P-K3 

4  P-B  4 

5  Kt-B  3 

6  P— B  5 

7  P— <)  kt  4 

8  H— Kt  2 

9  H-Q  3 

10  Q— Kt  3 

11  PxP 

12  Kt  X  Kt 

13  Kt — K  2 
U  V.-O  4 

15P-KR3 

16  P  X  P 

17  Castles 

18  Q  R— Ksq 
19P-H  4 

20  B  X  B 

21  B— B  2 

22  Q— KB3 

23  R— Q  sq 

24  Q— Kt  4 
25P-Kt  3 


I.ASKER. 

Black. 

P-K4 

Kt— (J  B  3 
PxP 
Kt-KB3 
Kt  P  X  Kt 
(J— K  2 
Kt — Kt  sq 
P-KKt3 
B-KKt2 
R— Kt  sq 
Kt-R3 
Castles 
P-B  3 
P.  X  B 
K— R  sq 
B-K  Kt  2 

p-g4 

R-Q  sq 
R— Kt  3 

I'-Q  B  4 
RxK  P 
R— K  7 
Rx  B 

P-V  ^ 
P— K  B  4 

QxR 

Q-R3 

(,)— B  3  ch 


MIESKS. 

White. 
i9Q_B3 
}oP— K  R4 
:(I  PxP 
12  (J— R  8  ch 

34  K  X  y 

35  Kt— K  6 
36P— K  B4 

37  R-Q  8 

38  Kt  X  R 

39  Kt-B  6 

40  K — B  3 

41  K-K  2 

42  P-R  5 

43  P  X  P 

44  K-Q  3 

45  Kt  X  R  P 

46  P— R  4 
i7  Kt-B  6 

48  Ktx  P 

49  Ktx  P 

50  K-  K  4 

51  Kt-Kt  7 

52  K-B  3 

53  P-B  4 

54  Kt-K8ch 

55  Kt— Kt7 

56  Kt— Rsch 


O- 


RxP 


I-ASKHR. 

Black, 

-Q2 

Bs 


R-  I!  sq 
Rx  (j 
P-K  R  3 
B  -K  4 
R— K  sq 
Rx  R 
B-B  2 
B-Kt3 
K— Kta 
P-Kt4 
PxP 
K— B  3 
B-B  2 
B  X  B 
B     B  2 
K-  Kt4 
Kx  I' 
K  — Kt  4 
P-K4 
P-R  5 
B     Kt  3 
K-B  3 
K— K  2 
K-B  3 
K-K  4 
Drawn. 


RuY  Lopez. 
P— Q  4  Opening. 


T.VRRASCH. 

Black. 
P— (,)  4 
P-K3 
B-Q  J 
P-Q  fe  3 
P— K  B  4 
B-B  2 
Kt— Q  2 
B-K  2 
Kt— R  3 
P-K  4 
KtxP 
B  X  Kt 
B-B  2 
Castles 
P-B  5 
RxP 
R— B2 
Q-R5 
B-B  4 
KtxB 

Q-R  3 
Q  R— KBsq 
Kt-K  5 
Kt— Kt  3 
Kt— K  2 


GfNSnERG. 

White. 

26  K— Kt  2 

27  Kt  -y  4 

28  K  R  -Ksq 

29  B  X  Kt 

30  Q  X  y 

3iR-l^7 

32  QR— Ksq 

33  R(K7)-K6 

34  H  X  B 

35R-K7 

36  P-  R  3 

37  R(K)-K2 

38  K— B  3 

39  R-  K  8 

40  Rx  R 

41  K—  K  3 

42  R— Q  R  8 

43  k-Q  3 

44  R— (J  Kt8 

45  R-  B  8  ch 

46  R  X  R 

47  P-Kt  4 

48  K — K  3 


TARRASCH. 

Black. 

Kt      li  4 

Q-B  3 
Kt  X  Kt 
Q-B  4 
B  X  („) 

R(B4)-B  2 
l?-g  sq 

B-B3 
R  X  B 

R(l!3'-B  1 
P-K  Kt  J 
K-Kt  2 
R-()  R  sq 
RxR 
R-Q  2 
K-  B2 

P-Q  R  3 
R-K2 
K-B3 
R-B  2 
KxR 
K-K  2 
K-y  2 
Drawn. 


How  Kemeny  Beat  Pillsbury. 

(Notes  bv  Reichelm). 

"Mr.  Horatio  Nelson  Pillsbury,  the  victor  of  the 
Hastings  tournament,  made  a  brilliant  three-days' 
visit  to  the  Franklin  Chess  Club.  In  well  sustamed 
games  against  Messrs.  Voigt  and  Stuart  the  visitor 
won,  but  Mr.  Emil  Kemeny  turned  on  the  Chess, 
child  of  destiny  in  the  following  well-arranged 
Kvans  Gambit: 


KEMENY. 

PIl-LSBLRY 

White. 

Black. 

I   P-K  4 

P-K  4 

2  K  Kt-B  3 

Q  Kt-B  3 

3  B-H4 

B-B  4 

4  P-Q  Kt  4 

BxKt  P 

sP-Bs 

H    Q3 

"This    move,   the  f.TVorite   stroke   of  the  great 
Kieseritzky,  is  also  a  fad  of  Pillsbury's. 

6  P     Q  4  K  Kt-B  3 

7  Castles  Castles 

8  Kt-Q  3 

"The  ordin.arv  pl.TVcr  would  have  proceeded  to 

New  Discovery  for  Kidneys  and  Bladder. 

We  cm  ^ive  sulTcrers  from  kiiinc\  and 
bladiieriiiscases,  pain  in  back,  ami  riicumalism 
good  advice,  and  tliat  is  to  send  for  free 
treatment  of  Alkavis  to  the  Church  Kidney 
Cure  Company,  41S  I'ourth  Avenue,  New 
^'ork.  .\ikavis  is  a  wonderful  remedy,  and 
will  he  sent  to  you  free  ,ind  post-paid,  if  you 
send  your  name  and  address. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE   DAY. 


WHAT  SHOULD   CONGRESS    DO? 

OF  all  the  important  questions  with  which  Congress  is  expected 
to  deal  at  the  present  session,  none  is  considered  so  impera- 
tive as  that  relating  to  the  revenue  of  the  Treasury.  The  re- 
newal of  gold  exports  and  the  growing  deficit  have  caused  con- 
siderable talk  in  Republican  quarters  about  the  necessity  of 
passing  some  simple  revenue  measures  calculated  to  improve  the 
national  finances.  The  larger  question  of  currency  reform  is  also 
expected  to  receive  the  attention  of  Congress.  The  leading 
organ  of  the  Republican  Party,  the  New  York  Tribune,  makes 
suggestion  to  Congress  as  follows  : 

"With  this  abundant  light  cast  by  recent  experience  Congress 
can  with  ease  frame  a  measure  to  provide  for  all  immediate 
necessities,  to  render  any  sale  of  bonds  unnecessary,  to  make  the 
currency  sound  beyond  peradventure,  and  to  stimulate  industries. 
For  instance,  some  such  measure  as  the  following  might  be 
passed : 

"■'Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  on 
and  after  January  i,  1896,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid  upon  all  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries  and  men- 
tioned in  schedules  G,  J,  K,  and  L  of  the  revenue  act  approved 
October  i,  1890,  the  duties  imposed  in  those  schedules;  also, 
upon  earthenware,  both  decorated  and  plain,  the  duties  named  in 
paragraphs  84  and  85,  schedule  B,  of  said  act ;  upon  tin  plates  the 
duties  named  in  paragraph  121,  schedule  C,  of  said  act,  and  upon 
gloves  of  all  kinds  the  duties  named  in  paragraphs  343  to  350,  in- 
clusive, in  schedule  N  of  said  act.' 

"This  would  be  a  very  short  bill,  and  probably  one  upon  which 
all  Republicans  could  agree  without  difficulty  or  delay,  except 
that  maay  would  desire  to  go  much  further  and  to  revive  or  add 
duties  not  here  touched.  But  considered  only  as  a  temporary 
measure  to  meet  existing  emergencies,  it  might  readily  serve  with 
more  or  less  modification  as  a  basis  of  agreement.  It  revives 
first  the  agricultural  schedule  of  1890,  which  embraced  more  care- 
ful duties  for  the  defense  of  agriculture,  especially  along  the  sea- 
coast  and  the  Northern  border,  than  any  previous  law  had  con- 
tained, and  these  duties  were  found  highly  important.     Next  it 


revives  the  schedule  relating  to  fiax  and  hemp  and  their  manu- 
factures, the  schedule  as  to  silk  goods  and  the  schedule  as  to  wool 
and  woolens,  besides  the  special  provisions  relating  to  earthen- 
ware, tin  plates,  and  gloves." 

The  Times  (Dem.)  thinks  it  would  be  unwise  and  unpatriotic 
to  revive  the  tariff  controversy  in  any  form.  The  Treasury  needs 
more  revenue,  it  says,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sober  men  of  both 
parties  to  devise  a  measure  which  would  not  be  offensive  to  either. 
It,  in  turn,  ;Tiakes  another  suggestion  in  this  passage  : 

"The  Treasury  needs  relief  from  pressure.  The  Democrats 
could  wisely  propose  such  relief  by  the  funding  of  the  Treasury 
notes  of  i8go,  leaving  the  greenbacks  undisturbed.  The  Treas- 
ury also  needs  revenue,  not  for  immediate  or  probable  expendi- 
tures, because  it  has  a  large  cash  balance,  but  to  enable  it  to 
retain  the  legal-tender  notes,  which,  if  reissued,  return  to  drain 
its  gold.  The  Republicans  could  wisely  propose  revenue  from 
some  other  source  than  protective  import  duties.  There  are 
abundant  sources  of  internal  revenue. 

"These  two  measures  combined  would  practically  do  all  that  is 
now  required,  or,  at  any  rate,  all  that  fairly  can  now  be  regarded 
as  feasible.  They  do  not  involve  anything  that  ought  to  be  con- 
tentious. Either  one  should  be.  and  we  believe  will  be,  accepta- 
ble to  the  reasonable  men  of  both  parties. " 

•  Among  other  suggestions  made  in  different  quarters  are  the 
addition  of  a  dollar  a  barrel  to  the  beer  tax,  the  passage  of  a  bill 
authorizing  a  temporary  loan  by  issue  of  certificates,  a  popular 
loan  act,  etc. 

At  the  caucus  of  Republican  Congressmen  on  Saturday,  ex- 
Speaker  Reed,  in  his  speech  accepting  the  unanimous  nomination 
for  Speaker,  made  some  remarks  on  the  question  of  Republican 
policy  which  are  generally  taken  as  indicating  a  moderate  pro- 
gram.    The  most  significant  pa.ssage  is  as  follows  : 

"We  have,  unfortunately,  a  divided  Government,  which  usu- 
ally leads  to  small  results.  But  there  are  times  when  rest  is  as 
health-giving  as  exercise.  We  must  not  forget  that  our  first  and 
greatest  duty  is  to  do  all  we  can  to  restore  confidence  to  business, 
and  that  we  must  avoid  all  business  legislation  except  in  the 
direction  of  improving  business.  Rather  than  run  risks  we  can 
afford  to  wait  until  well-matured  plans  give  us  as.surances  of 
permanent  benefit.  Crude  and  hasty  legislation  is  above  all 
things  to  be  shunned." 

Some  Republican  papers  regret  to  find  in  these  expressions  a 
note  of  timidity  and  a  lack  of  the  "old  Reed  courage,"  and  hope 
that  the  Republicans  will  pursue  an  aggressive  policy.  Demo- 
cratic newspapers,  on  the  other  hand,  congratulate  Congress  on 
the  determination  of  Mr.  Reed  to  keep  the  session  free  from  par- 
tisan action  and  attempts  at  radical  tariff  legislation. 

Following  are  a  few  more  editorial  selections  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  duty  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  financial 
situation  ; 

"  The  Republican  organs  and  orators  for  the  past  ten  years  have 
been  unsparing  critics  of  Democratic  administration.  They  have 
indicated  with  much  vigor  and  volubility  what  they  thought 
should  be  done,  especially  to  relieve  the  stress  of  the  financial 
condition.  But  it  is  now  broadly  hinted  that  they  do  not  propose 
to  do  anything.  They  prefer  the  political  advantage  that  might 
be  reaped  from  continued  embarrassment  to  the  business  of  the 
country  before  patriotic  considerations.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  less  radical  and  revolutionary  ideas  may  prevail. 
There  will  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty,  if  it  shall  be  deemed 
desirable,  in  adopting  needed  legislation  for  making  good  the 
deficit  in  revenue  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  income-tax. 
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This  could  be  done  without  running  councer  either  to  Democratic 
or  Republican  policies,  with  the  assurance  that  such  legislation 
would  meet  wiili  the  assent  of  the  President  and  the  approval  of 
the  countrj-.  Such  service  the  people  have  a  right  to  expect  at 
the  hands  of  their  representatives."—  'I'fie  Record  {Di-tu. ) ,  P  Itil  ti- 
de I  p/iia. 

"Congress,  shortly  after  it  organizes,  ought  to  find  out,  if  j)os- 
sible,  what  amount  of  the  (jovernment's  obligations  overdue 
remains  unpaid.  There  is  a  deficiency  to  be  provided  for,  and 
a  heavy  one,  as  shown  by  the  Treasury  figures,  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  actual  deficiency  is  much  larger.  .  .  .  Congress 
should  press  this  investigation,  and  learn  the  facts  before  it  un- 
dertakes to  legislate  for  the  relief  of  the  Treasury.  The  Re])ub 
lican  majority  should  give  no  handle  to  the  Administration  by 
which  to  plead  the  baby  act  fifteen  months  from  now.  It  has 
blamed  every  blunder  it  lias  made  upon  a  previous  Kcj^ublican 
Administration.  The  public  should  now  have  the  actual  fail^, 
so  that  there  can  be  noexcuse  hereafter  for  misrepresentation." — 
Tht'  .Imrricati  {Re p.],   lUiltinune. 

"If  Congress  should  £igain  refuse  to  authorize  the  issue  of  a 
gold  bond  and  insist  upon  a  coin  bond,  the  Government  will  be 
compelled  to  secure  the  placing  of  bonds  upon  the  best  terms 
attainable,  unless  the  Administration  should  submit  to  prompt 
tariff  revision,  whereby  the  revenue  may  be  increased.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  the  difficulties  of  the  Treasury  will  not  end 
there  unless  Congress  devises  some  means  to  prevent  the  raids  of 
the  exporters  of  gold  upon  the  reserve.  To  keep  on  replenishing 
the  Treasury  by  new  and  continuous  issues  of  bonds  will  not  stoj) 
the  leak.  That  will  go  on  interminably  under  the  present  system 
of  putting  out  greenbacks  and  Treasury  notes  one  day  and  re- 
deeming them  the  ;iext,  with  tlie  process  continued  indefinitely. 
Two  things  are  certain  :  one  is  that  the  tariff  must  be  so  revised 
as  to  furnish  sufficient  revenue  and  just  ])r<jtection  ;  and  the  other 
is  that  the  Treasury's  supply  of  gold  sliall  be  protected  from  the 
forays  of  the  foreign  bankers.  This  is  the  least  that  the  country 
expects  the  Executive  and  Congress  to  agree  to  do."—  Tlic  I'ele- 
i:>  ,iph  (  Rt-p. ) ,  l^Jiiladelphia. 

"The  Republican  Congress  may  easily  force  another  issue  of 
bonds  or  prevent  such  an  issue  by  making  it  unnecessary,  but 
this  Congress  will  not  be  able  to  saddle  any  IVIcKinleyism  on  the 
country  under  the  ])retext  that  it  must  be  done  to  rai.se  revenue. 
As  a  revenue-raiser  McKinleyism  petered  out  in  a  two-years' 
trial.  It  is  a  fraud  forever.  The  way  to  raise  what  money  the 
Treasury  may  need  is  to  raise  the  beer  tax  to  two  dollars  a  barrel 
and  j)ut  a  20  per  cent,  duty  on  tea  and  colTee.  We  would  get  out 
of  the  three  nearly  a  hundred  millions  a  year.  But  if  you  try, 
gentlemen,  the  scheme  of  taxing  the  i>eople's  clothing  and  other 
necessaries  you  will  have  registered  a  multitudinous  kick  of 
lo.rxyj  horse-power  at  the  next  election  against  you,  and  you  will 

be  sent  sjirawling 
upon  the  cold,  hard 
earth." — 7'Jte  7'/iiirr 
{Dent.),  Cfii-iifaiioo- 

"It  is  admitted 
that  some  legislation 
is  necessary  to  am- 
plify the  revenues, 
so  that  the  gold  re- 
demjjtion  fund  shall 
not  be  used,  as  it  has 
been  by  the  present 
Administration,  to 
jiay  current  expen- 
ses of  the  Cfovern- 
ment.  To  increase 
the  revenues  there 
must  be  increase  of 
internal  revenue 
taxation  and  of  tarifi" 
duties.  If  it  is  not 
considered  desirable 
MOSSING  THE  joii.  j^  iutroducc  a  tariir 

(1.  O.  v.    -When    it   comes   to   tinuiice,  Gimvit,  I     (]iscussion      by       the 
liiild  the  cards  this  time,  and   voii  inieht  as  well     ,,  .      .,       ., 

rvc^uW.,-  that  in  that  little  not;  ,.f  yuurs.  """^^^    majority   the 

-  The  JouiiHil,  Mintirapolis.      uecessary       revenue 


■should  be  raised  through  internal  taxation  ;  but  a  tariff  on  some 
specific  articles  may  be  necessary  even  if  President  Cleveland 
thinks  otherwise.  The  House  can  show  its  readiness  to  relieve 
the  Government  of  its  embarrassment  through  revenue  deficits, 
and  the  Republican  Party  can  go  on  record  as  promoting  the  pub- 
lic interests." — T Jie  Journal  {Rep.),  Minneapolis. 

"If  there  is  to  be  a  permanent  deficit  under  existing  laws,  which 
is  not  certain,  it  may  be  got  rid  of  by  internal  taxes.  It  may  also 
l)e  avoided  by  revenue  duties  without  any  protection  in  them. 
This  is  the  way  to  avoid  tariff  agitation.  If  the  Republicans 
begin  a  bill  to  increase  protection  on  a  few  articles,  the  whole 
pack  of  robber  barons  will  be  turned  loose,  and  will  demand  their 
share  (jf  the  spoil.  In  the  end,  everybody  will  be  let  in,  and  the 
President  will  have  a  McKinley  bill  to  veto." — The  Courier- 
/ouiual  (/><■///.),  J.oui.'i'iiille: 

"Some  legislation  will  have  to  be  i)assed  at  this  session  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reduction  in  revenue  caused  by  the  defeat  of  the  in- 
come tax.  A  tax  of  one  dollar  a  barrel  on  beer  would  be  the  best 
resource.  A  tax  on  wool  or  increasing  the  levy  on  woolen  goods 
would  encounter  a  veto  from  the  President ;  but  beer  is  an  article 
that  might  be  taxed  so  as  to  increase  the  revenue  very  considera- 
bly and  not  even  enhance  the  price  of  a  .schooner  of  the  fluid. 
The  currency  will  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  handle  by  any 
Congressman,  however  eminent,  disposed  to  play  a  game  of 
])o]itics  in  relation  to  the  financial  interests  of  the  nation  and 
(Government." — 'J'he  7'ranscript  {Rep.),  Boston. 

"The  National  Bank  act  should  be  modified  in  some  respects, 
and  the  burden  of  supplying  gold  to  meot  foreign  demands  be 
shifted  ixoxw  the  Treasury  to  the  banks.  The  present  vicious 
circle  of  redeuiption  and  reissue  can  not  last  forever,  but  will 
breed  a  panic  and  currency  collapse  sooner  or  later." —  1 /le 
Triliune  {Rep.),  C/iieat^o.  , 

"  The  revenues  are  so  inadequate  that  something  must  be  done  ; 
at  least,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  make  a  recomniendatioH 
and  of  Congress  to  pass  legislation,  leaving  the  responsibility  of 
the  signing  or  vetoing  the  same  to  the  President.  If  he  wants  to 
flounder  along  through  the  remainder  of  his  term  on  the  revenues 
of  the  Wilson- (iorman  act,  he  can  do  it.  He  is  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  must  bear  the  burdens  incident  thereto. "-r 
7V/e  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.),  Chicago. 


The  Nicaragua  Canal.  —  A  synopsis  of  the  report  submitted  to 
the  President  by  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Commission  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Jlerald\se~X  week,  and  the  findings  appear  to  be 
unfavorable  to  the  enterprise.  The  surveys  hitherto  made  are 
declared  to  be  iiic<miplete  and  untrustworthy,  and  the  estimate 
of  the  cost  is  said  to  be  far  too  low.  The  commission  believes 
that  the  "keystone  of  the  whole  project,"  the  Ochoa  "rock-fill" 
dam,  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  to  be  practicable.  Many  im- 
portant changes  in  the  plans  of  the  company  are  recommended, 
and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  a  more  thorough  survey  is  nec- 
essary. The  commissioners  suggest  that  Congress  should  ap- 
pro])riate  $350,000  for  a  commission  of  competent  engineers  to 
make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  whole  scheme.  Eighteen 
months  are  said  to  be  required  for  such  a  study.  The  Herald' s 
summary  is  generally  accepted  as  accurate,  and  many  are  dis- 
appointed with  the  results  of  the  investigation.  The  editorial 
comment  of  'I'Jte}lerald\->.  as  follows:  "Certainly  the  Govern- 
ment can  not  lend  support  to  a  great  undertaking  whose  engineer- 
ing practicability,  according  to  the  Government's  own  investiga- 
tion, has  yet  to  be  proved,  and  whose  probable  cost  can  not  now 
be  safely  estimated.  Even  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  an 
interoceanic  waterway  must  see  that  these  vital  problems  must  be 
solved  before  the  advisability  of  constructing  the  canal  can  be 
safely  determined  or  intelligently  considered.  "  The  New  Orleans 
Picayune  does  not  think  the  report  will  serve  to  discourage  Con- 
gress. It  says:  "The  average  citizen  will  be  slow  to  consider  it 
a  condemnation  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  route,  and  now  that 
everybody  has  bcctune  thoroughly  convinced  that  an  interoceanic 
canal  under  American  auspices  must  be  built,  even  an  increased 
cost  will  not  prevent  the  encri;etic  jiushing  of  bills  before  Con- 
gress in  fav(U'  of  the  early  resumption  of  work  on  tlie  canal." 


'I'm-:  (.■le\eliiin.l  Ailministiation  is  RrowinR  in  popularity--in  London  and 
Miulrid.  Reports  are  not  in  from  Constantinople,  Irkutsk,  and  the  Cape 
I't  do, 1.1  \\ii\\f!.~Star  Sayitigs,  St.  Louis. 
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WHAT   CAN    THE    UNITED    STATES    DO     FOR 

THE   ARMENIANS? 

<. 

CALLS  for  some  form  of  intervention  by  the  United  States 
Government  are  becoming  more  and  more  frequent  and 
numerous.  Reports  of  fresh  outrages  and  massacres  have 
aroused  the  wrath  of  many  public  men,  and  Senator  Hoar  is  be- 
lieved to  have  expres.sed  a  widespread  sentiment  in  his  message 
to  President  Cleveland,  pledging  his  "unwavering  support"  to 
any  measure  that  may  be  recommended  to  Congress  "for  putting 
a  stop  to  the  massacre  of  Christians"  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
even  tho  the  recommendation  should  extend  so  far  as  the  treating 
of  the  guilty  persons  "as  pirates  or  common  enemies  of  the  human 
race."  The  latest  news  is  that  a  second  terrible  massacre  has 
occurred  at  Morach,  and  lliat  thousands  of  Christians  were  killed. 
An  American  theological  seminary  is  reported  to  have  been 
burned,  and  two  students  to  have  been  wounded.  The  Kurds,  it 
is  said,  are  attacking  the  Christians  under  the  belief  that  they  are 
carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  Government. 

.The  new  question  of  interference  by  the  United  States  raised 
by  Senator  Hoar  and  others  is  l)eing  widely  discussed  in  the  pre.ss. 

The  People  Favor  Vigorous  Action. — "Our  people  are  not 
quibblers.  They  have  a  wholesale  contempt  for  the  shibboleths 
of  so-called  diplomacy.  They  would  like  to  see  the  United  States 
take  a  front  place  in  the  forceful  protest  which  Christendom  is 
bound  to  make  against  the  bloody  tyranny  of  the  Turk. 

"Only  the  cowardly  and  un-American  foreign  policy  of  the 
Cleveland  Administration  has  prevented  the  power  of  this  great 
nation  from  making  itself  felt  on  the  Bosporus. 

"Minister  Terrell  has  only  done  the  bidding  of  his  master  in 
suppressing  news  in  order  to  condone  the  Grand  Turk's  terrible 
crimes  against  modern  civilization. 

"What  a  Thanksgiving  all  Christendom  would  have  if  Turkish 
misgovernment  of  Christian  provinces  could  be  wiped  out !  And 
what  a  thrill  of  enthusiasm  would  pass  from  Maine  to  California 
if  the  cable  should  tell  us  later  that  on  this  Thanskgiving  Day  the 
guns  of  an  Amercian  man-of-war  had  sounded  the  death-knell  of 
the  Ottoman  cruelty  that  makes  all  Christians  shudder!  Un- 
luckily.that  is  impossible.  Grover  Cleveland  is  still  President.  "— 
'J'hc  Recorder  {Rep.),  AVrf  York. 

Are  We  Prepared  to  Reverse  Our  Policy? — "This  country 
has  never  hitherto  been  a  party  to  "the  liastern  question, '  and  it 
may  fairly  be  presumed  that  our  Government  will  not  depart 
from  the  policy  of  wisely  holding  aloof  from  Old  World  quarrels. 
Our  attitude  toward  Turkey  for  its  ill-treatment  of  American 
citizens,  or  for  violation  of  treaty  pledges,  should  be  precisely 
our  attitude  toward  another  power  committing  the  same  offen.ses, 
going  not  a  step  further  nor  falling  back  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  the  precedents  we  have  established.  Senator  Hoar's  cry  • 
for  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  on  the  ground  of 
'humanity'  has  a  sound  that  is  peculiarly  appealing  at  this  time 
when  the  whole  world  is  shocked  by  the  atrocities  inflicted  on  the 
Armenians  by  Turkish  officers  acting  under  the  Sultan's  orders 
or  with  his  tacit  approval ;  but  the  United  States,  much  as  it  may 
sympathize,  can  not  take  it  upon  itself  to  act  as  the  champion  of 
every  oppressed  race,  unless  it  is  prepared  to  wage  constant  war- 
fare and  to  shed  the  blood  of  its  citizens  in  quarrels  which  reason 
can  not  call  their  own.  When  our  citizens  are  wronged  or  mal- 
treated by  the  Turkish  Government  it  is  not  only  the  right  but 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  exact  the  amplest  reparation  for 
their  wrongs.  It  should  make  no  difference  that  citizens  so 
wronged  are  naturalized  citizens. 

"Following  such  a  policy  the  course  of  the  United  States  is  log- 
ical ancl  consistent :  whereas  were  our  Government  to  make  itself 
a  party  to  intervention,  or  to  announce  that  it  would  champion 
humanitv  as  humanity,  it  would  enter  upon  a  troublous  way.  If 
it  did  not  prepare  to  back  up  this  challenge  by  a  show  of  force  it 
would  be  ridiculed  bjf  the  whole  world  as  a  braggart  who  dare 
not  make  goocf  menacing  words.  To  follow  up  a  declaration  of 
championship,  \ye  should  send  to  the  Mediterranean  at  least  a 
score  of  vessels  with  instructions  to  attack  Turkish  ports  and 
posts,  since  military  operations  in  the  interior  of  Armenia  are  out 
of  the  question.  But  whither  would  such  a  demonstration  lead 
us?     Not  merely  against  Turkey,    but  presumably  against  the 


European  powers,  who  would  sink  their  diflferenc  s  out  of  sight 
to  coalesce  against  an  intruder  who  proclaimed  the  absence  of 
diplomatic  motive  in  assailing  Turkey  in  the  name  of  '  humanity. '" 

—  The  'T  rail  script  {Rip.),  Bosioii. 

Only  Two  Things  We  Can  Do.— "  There  are  only  two  things 
which  we  can  do  with  effect.  One  is  what  Mr.  Terrell  is  doin<r 
to  address  vigorous  remonstrances  to  the  Porte  about  the  safety 
of  our  own  citizens.  These  have  apparently  been  effective  thus 
far,  but  more  by  good  luck  than  anything  else.  Threatening  the 
Porte  with  our  navy  would  be  bad  policy,  because  he  knows  that 
our  navy  can  not  do  anything  more  to  him  than  the  combined 
navies  of  Europe  which  are  threatening  him  already.  .  .  .  No 
one  has  yet  suggested  the  dispatch  of  our  little  army,  or  of  the 
Seventh  Regiment,  to  occupy  Armenia  and  fight  the  Turks  in 
the  snow.  When  that  proposal  is  made  we  shall  discuss  it  with 
the  gravity  which  it  merits. 

"The  other  thing  we  might  do,  and  ought  to  do,  is  to  send 
money,  provisions,  and  clothing  for  the  thousands  of  unhappy 
people,  mainly,  in  all  probability,  women  and  children,  who  will 
have  to  face  the  terrible  winter  of  Asia  Minor  without  any  protec- 
tion against  weather  and  hunger.  If  there  were  more  of  this 
going  on,  we  could  do  with  very  much  less  'voicing'  of  indigna- 
tion and  less  vitiiperation  of  the  Turk.  It  is  a  feasible  work  and 
ought  to  be  actively  prosecuted.  A  fighting  role  on  the  Turkish 
question  is  not  open  to  us.  The  humane  role  is.  Jingoes  ought 
to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  fact  that  Providence  has  clearly  not 
intended  that  we  should  have  a  hand  in  all  fights,  or  it  would 
have  made  all  parts  of  the  globe  accessible  to  our  navy.  The 
ruffians  andoppressors  who  carry  on  their  atrocities  in  the  interior 
of  large  continents  are  clearly  meant  to  be  chastised  by  other 
hands  than  ours,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  must  all  be  thankful 
that  we  have  a  President  and  Secretary  of  State  who  are  mindful 
of  the  national  dignity,  and  do  not  expose  us  to  the  ridicule  of 
mankind  by  sending  forth  impotent  yelps  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

—  The  F^veniui^  Post  {Ind.),  IK^cw  York. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Senator  Hoar's  righteous  wrath  is 
shared  by  millions  of  people.  Words  can  not  adequately  express 
the  horror  of  the  situation.  The  whole  civilized  world  stands 
aghast.  The  cruelties  are  frightful  in  their  nature  and  enormous 
in  their  extent.  Every  hour  the  cry  of  Christendom  that  the 
nations  shall  make  common  cause  against  the  merciless  murder- 
ers increases  in  vehemence  and  in  volume.  No  doubt  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  just  what  to  do,  but  the  feeling  that  something  must 
and  shall  be  done  is  one  which  is  sure  to  find  imperious  expres- 
sion in  Washington  pretty  soon,  as  it  is  finding  it  already  in 
London,  Paris,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  every  other  Christian 
capital." —  The  Advertiser  {Rep.),  Bostoti. 

"On  contemplating  the  fearful  results  which  attend  the  main- 
tenance of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  civilization  must  stand 
aghast.  The  terrible  deeds  that  must  be  tolerated  for  policy's 
sake  by  a  Christian  people  stamp  the  whole  institution  as  an  out- 
rage so  great  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  Providence  will  permit  it. 
In  complications  that  demand  such  sacrifices  of  a  national  con- 
science, the  free  people  of  the  United  States  would  have  no  part. 
To  combine  with  royal  murderers  is  not  the  duty  of  a  free  nation. 
The  wisdom  of  the  IMonroe  doctrine  has  received  no  more  striking 
illustration  than  from  the  events  of  the  past  few  months.  The 
Monroe  doctrine  essentially  implies  a  policy  of  no  interference  in 
foreign  affairs,  no  entanglements  with  European  nations  which 
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would  lead  to  putting  the  United  States  in  the  shameful  position 
of  England  at  present. "— 77/^  limes  {Dem.),  Kansas  City. 

"A  genuine  American  [President]  would  have  something  to 
say  about  the  perils  of  American  missionaries  in  Turkey,  and  if 
distrust  or  fear  of  each  other  render  European  powers  unwilling 
to  take  the  first  independent  and  uncompromising  step  for  main- 
tenance of  the  rights  of  civilization,  even  in  the  dominions  of  the 
'unspeakable  Turk,'  who  ought  to  have  been  tumbled  out  of 
Europe  many  years  ago,  this  nation  might  at  least  defend  its  own 
citizens  as  promptly  as  it  did  when  the  United  States  really  had 
no  naval  power,  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  and  was  not  known, 
even  to  itself,  as  a  great  power  in  warfare  on  land." — T/u- 
Tributie  (Rep.),  A'ew  York. 


A     EUROPEAN      ECONOMIST     ON      AMERICA'S 
FINANCIAL    SITUATION. 

THE  leading  French  economist  to-day  is  M.  Paul  Leroy- 
Hcaulieu,  whose  influence  is  recognized  throughout  Europe. 
.i\s  professor,  author,  and,  above  all,  editor  of  "  L' Econo»iiste 
J'tatii^ais"  he  occupies  a  commanding  position  in  the  economic 
world.  His  view  of  the  present  financial  situation  in  America 
and  of  the  most  feasible  solution  of  our  difficulties  is  likely  to 
attract  wide  attention.  He  contributes  to  The  Fortun  (Decem- 
ber) an  article  on  the  "Conditions  for  American  Commercial  and 
Financial  Supremacy."  wherein  he  submits  observations  on  two 
points — the  issues  of  paper  money  by  the  Government  and  the 
question  of  silver  or  bimetalism.  At  the  close  of  an  elaborate 
review  of  the  situation,  he  states  his  conclusion  to  be  that  "the 
two  necessary  conditions  on  which  the  United  States  can  secure 
a  financial  position  as  important  as  that  they  now  hold  in  agri- 
culture and  in  industry,"  and  hope  to  "approach  and  equal  Great 
Britain  as  a  financial  power,"  are,  first,  the  abandonment  of  all 
paper  money  issued  by  the  state,  and,  second,  the  definitive 
adoption  of  gold  as  the  sole  standard.  Our  "frequent  and  severe 
crises,"  which  obstruct  our  development  in  so  many  directions, 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  attributes  wholly  to  our  failure  to  observe 
these  two  conditions. 

The  article  opens  with  a  few  general  observations  concerning 
the  unfitness  of  Government  to  maintain  paper  money  in  circula- 
tion, even  if  the  paper  is  redeemable  in  specie.  Paper  currency, 
says  the  writer,  must  not  be  rigid  and  uniform,  but  elastic,  and 
government  officials  have  neither  the  personal  nor  material  means 
to  keep  such  a  currency  flexible,  only  business  men.  with  spe- 
cial training  and  experience,  being  equal  to  such  a  task.  Com- 
ing to  the  difliculty  of  maintaining  a  gold  reserve,  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  says : 

"The  inconvenience  of  state  regulation  of  fiduciary  currency  is 
most  striking  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  the  specie 
reserve.  This  reserve  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  any  coun- 
try if  it  is  desired  that  transactions  shall  have  a  solid  basis,  and 
contracts  for  a  term  of  some  years  shall  be  possible.  In  most 
countries  the  banks,  either  public  or  private,  maintain  the  specie 
reserve.  Obliged  to  pay  their  notes  in  specie  on  demand,  it  is 
their  permanent  interest  that  the  specie  reserve  shall  not  be  ex- 
hausted. Moreover,  they  have  very  effectual  means  for  ])rotecting 
it.  Gold  may  be  required  for  export  to  settle  debts  that  have 
either  a  commercial  or  financial  source,  resulting  in  the  latter  case 
from  either  public  or  private  loans.  Gold  must  always  be  fur- 
nished for  export,  otherwise  business  with  other  countries  will  be 
restricted  and  at  times  rendered  impossible,  and  the  credit  of  the 
country  will  be  im])aired.  Pnit  when  gold  exports  become  too 
extensive,  and  particularly  when  they  seem  caused  by  a  specula- 
tive movement,  and  threaten  the  metallic  reserve  of  the  country. 
the  banks  have  an  excellent  means  of  obviating  and  removing  the 
evil — an  advance  in  the  rate  of  discount. 

"There  has  been  and  still  is  much  discussion  of  the  means  of 
protecting  specie  reserves.  In  reality  there  is  only  one  way  in 
which  good  results  may  be  obtained  in  this  direction.  To  raise 
the  rate  from  2/^  or  3  per  cent,  to  4,  5,  or  even  f)  per  cent,  (in 
former  times  it  has  touched  10  per  cent,  in  England)  is  the  only 


rapid  and  adequate  way  to  protect  the  specie  reserve  and  prevent 
excessive  exports  of  gold.   .    .   . 

"Thus  whenever  the  banks,  public^or  private,  are  charged  with 
the  protection  of  the  metallic  reserve  of  the  country,  they  accom- 
plish it  with  certainty  by  this  sovereign  method  of  raising  the 
money  rate.  In  a  normal  condition  of  international  financial 
relations,  this  advance  may  be  moderate,  and  the  country  experi- 
ences only  slight  detriment,  a  light  and  momentary  embarrass- 
ment, not  to  be  compared  to  the  shock  and  the  discredit  resulting 
from  an  outgo  of  gold  the  end  of  which  can  not  be  calculated. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  state  issues  the  fiduciary  currency,  as 
in  the  United  States,  it  has  no  real  means  of  protecting  the 
metallic  reserve.  It  is  under  obligation  to  pay  gold  to  all  who 
demand  it,  without  any  power  to  regulate  or  reduce  the  demand. 
It  is  absolutely  disarmed.  Its  sole  resource  is  to  secure  specie  by 
loans  abroad.  But  as  these  loans  have  no  effect  on  the  general 
current  of  business,  their  proceeds  are  soon  exhausted,  and  they 
must  be  renewed.  This  incapacity  to  protect  its  reserve  is  the 
chief  reason  why  a  state  is  not  fitted  to  issue  fiduciary  money." 

With  respect  to  silver,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  says  that  Europe  is 
unable  to  understand  the  hesitation  of  this  country  to  reduce  it  to 
the  rank  of  subsidiary  coin.  England's  supremacy  has  been 
largely'  due  to  her  gold  standard,  he  says,  and  continues  : 

"  If  the  United  States  are  to  attain  a  commercial,  and  still  more 
a  financial  position,  equal  to  that  of  England,  the  dollar  must  be 
given  the  qualities  of  the  pound  sterling  ;  that  is,  there  must  be 
no  sort  of  doubt  that  it  is  a  gold  dollar,  and  that  never  for  any 
reason  or  under  any  pretext  that  which  is  called  a  dollar  shall  be 
paid  in  silver.  Then  all  nations  will  have  the  same  faith  in  the 
dollar  that  they  have  in  the  pound  sterling.  As  the  United  States 
have  a  territory  infinitely  more  vast  than  that  of  England,  a  ter- 
ritory full  of  the  most  varied  resources  and  in  which  capital  can 
find  great  opportunities  of  profit,  that  country  will  become  the 
chosen  land  for  the  capital  of  the  whole  world.  The  old  nations, 
with  narrow  territorj'  already  almost  completely  in  use,  such  as 
(besides  Great  Britain)  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  re- 
cently Germany — all  these  strenuous  producers  of  savings  that 
they  no  longer  know  how  to  employ  will  direct  their  overflowing 
capital  toward  the  United  States.  All  that  is  lacking  is  a  com- 
pletely solid  monetary  system  to  enable  the  American  people  to 
profit  by  a  large  part  of  the  capital  accumulated  in  such  enormous 
quantities  by  the  old  nations  of  Europe." 

Not  a  single  European  country,  says  IM.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  at- 
taches the  slightest  importance  to  bimetalism,  and  the  talk  about 
an  international  agreement  is  perfectly  gratuitous.  With  regard 
to  the  alleged  scarcity  of  gold,  he  says  ; 

"The  increase  in  the  production  of  gold  since  1888,  and  espe- 
cially since  1S93,  and  the  probability  of  a  still  greater  increase 
within  the  next  ten  years,  must  blast  the  hopes  of  thebimetalists. 
If  the  production  of  one  metal  only — the  one  most  convenient  for 
use  as  money,  most  sought  in  the  arts,  the  only  one  at  present 
employed  in  international  payments — shall  amplj*  suffice  for  all 
the  needs  of  the  civilized  world,  why  should  there  be  joined  with 
it  a  less  convenient  metal,  more  despised  in  the  arts,  and  to  the 
use  of  which  modern  custom  is  opposed?  The  bimetallic  move- 
ment must  be  regarded  as  bound  to  collapse  and  vanish." 

The  article  concludes  with  the  following  advice  to  America  : 

"  In  these  conditions  there  is  but  one  course  worthy  of  a  great 
nation  like  the  United  States.  It  is  not  to  persist  in  trying  to 
'rehabilitate'  silver ;  it  is  definitely  to  recognize  the  preeminence 
of  gold  and  to  make  of  this  metal  the  sole  keystone  of  the  Ameri- 
can monetary  system.  Silver  will  never  be  anything  but  subsid- 
iary money  for  the  Western  nations.  The  United  States  Treasury 
will,  without  doubt,  lose  a  part  of  the  sums  it  has  so  imprudently 
sunk  in  the  purchase  of  silver.  But  this  loss  is  unimportant  for 
so  rich  and  progressive  a  jieoj^le ;  it  is  of  no  consequence  com- 
pared with  the  solidity  the  jiold  standard  will  give  to  the  Ameri- 
can monetary  system  and  to  American  credit. 

"So  soon  as  the  capitalists,  small  and  great,  of  Europe,  shall 
know  that  the  United  States  have  definitely  adopted  the  gold 
standard  and  relegated  silver  to  a  subordinate  monetary  role,  the 
savings  of  Western  Europe  will  flow  toward  that  country.  Freed 
from  liie  fear  tiiat  he  may  some  day  be  repaid  in  depreciated 
money,  every  person  with  savings  in  all  Europe  will  be  happy  to 
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find  a  return  of  3>^  to  4  per  cent,  in  good  American  securities, 
and  of  5  to  sj^  per  cent,  in  the  shares  of  well-established  Ameri- 
can enterprises.  Then  the  immense  territorj- of  the  United  States 
will  find  its  vast  resources  rapidly  and  completely  put  in  the  way 
of  exploitation." 


LESSONS  OF  THE    FOOTBALL   SEASON. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  football  this  year  seems  to  have  been 
free  from  the  features  which  led,  in  previous  seasons,  to  in- 
dignant denunciations  of  the  "brutality"  of  the  game  and  to  de- 
mands for  the  total  suppression  of  intercollegiate  contests. 
There  were  no  surprises  in  the  results  of  the  games  played  ; 
throughout  nothing  but  the  expected  has  happened.  The  final 
game  was  played  last  week  between  Cornell  and  Pennsj'lvania, 
and  the  latter  won  by  an  overwhelming  score.  The  Philadelphia 
Telegraph  comments  as  follows  on  these  annual  contests: 

"The  philosopher  and  the  writer  of  song  or  romance  could  not 
visit  a  scene  which  is  fuller  of  inspiration  and  suggestion.  To 
see  15,000  or  20,000  people,  men  and  women  alike,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  brilliant  play  rising  simultaneously  from  their  places,  waving 
their  flags  and  ribbons  in  the  air  and  shouting  their  enthusiasm 
and  apparent  joy,  is  a  sight  to  thrill  the  most  serious  man.  This 
is  a  scene  which  is  distinctly  American,  and  if  the  people  of 
Europe  could  be  transplanted  from  continent  to  continent  for  a 
few  hours,  and  could  witness  one  of  these  great  games,  the}' 
would  be  treated  to  a  sight  to  fill  them  with  positive  bewilder- 
ment." 

The  Boston  Tratiscrtpt  congratulates  the  friends  of  football 
upon  the  results  of  "a  season  which  many  have  felt  to  be  one  of 
trial"  as  to  whether  excesses  can  be  rooted  out,  and  reviews  the 
situation  as  follows : 

"In  the  games  between  the  greater  colleges  there  has  been  but 
one  instance  of  disqualification  for 'slugging, '  a  record  made  with 
umpires  \vho  have  been  chosen  because  of  their  impartiality  and 
strictness  in  enforcing  every  penalty  under  the  rules  and  who 
have  been  alert  in  the  discharge  of  those  onerous  duties.  Of 
■covert  meanness  and  obvious  attempts  to  disable  there  have  been 
several  instances  which  have  been  seen  from  the  side  lines  but 
which  have  escaped  detection.  Considering  the  multiplicity  of 
opportunities  these  have  been  of  the  rarest.  It  has  come  to  be 
recognized  among  the  players  themselves  that  such  underhand- 
edness  must  be  held  by  each  individual  as  his  veriest  secret.  If 
known  among  fellow  players,  censure  will  meet  it  and  it  will  not 
be  tolerated.  It  may  be  of  special  interest  in  this  neighborhood 
to  say  that  the  closest  observation  has  failed  to  detect  a  single 
instance  in  which  a  Harvard  player  has  done  one  of  these  meaner 
things. 

"  The  amended  rules  have  modified  the  game  somewhat.  Punt- 
ing is  almost  constant  and  the  game  more  open.  Defensive  tac- 
tics have  been  more  systematized.  Injuries  of  any  moment  have 
been  wanting.  The  games  have  been  fought  out  in  the  fullest, 
fairest,  and  most  sportsmanlike  spirit,  which  in  itself  must  be 
beneficial.  The  other  benefits  of  the  game,  the  careful  training, 
the  care  in  every  detail  of  play,  the  courage,  the  perseverance, 
the  quick  judgment  in  measuring  opponents,  and  in  seizing  and 
making  opportunities,  the  prolonged  determined  struggles  in  the 
face  of  every  odds  in  order  to  'play  the  game, '  are  too  well  recog- 
nized to  need  comment.  It  is  to  this  extreme  carefulness  in  every 
detail  of  play,  the  pluck  with  which  she  meets  the  unexpected, 
and  the  calm  determination  with  which  she  has  fought  for  all  that 
was  in  her,  that  Yale  is  indebted  for  her  many  victorious  seasons. 
Hero  worship,  which  sometimes  accompanies  the  victors,  is  not 
always  wise,  but  the  qualities  which  the  game  develops  and  from 
which  its  chief  value  comes  will  wisely  minimize  what  of  this  is 
fulsome. 

"Progress  has  marked  the  game  of  this  season.  It  has  been 
clearly  proved  that  what  was  needed  was  an  intelligent  public 
opinion  which  would  not  countenance  brutal  tactics  and  excesses. 
For  the  excesses  of  preceding  seasons  the  public  is  to  blame  by 
its  quiescence  or  its  failure  in  wise  criticism.  The  future  of  the 
game  is  in  the  hands  of  that  same  public  opinion." 


If  the  Sultan  reads  the   newspapers  he  will  discover  that  his  word  of 
lienor  does  not  circulate  at  its  face  value.  —  The  Seufiiiel,  Mikvaiikee. 


STARTLING    JUVENILE    CRIMES. 

A  STRANGE  feature  of  the  criminal  record  of  the  past  week 
or  two  is  the  youth  of  many  of  those  accused  of  atrocious 
and  revolting  deeds.  Young  boys  have  figured  as  murderers, 
burglars,  forgers,  and  thieves.  In  New  York  a  fourteen -year-old 
boy  named  Beresheim  is  under  arrest  on  the  charge  of  having 
murdered  a  man  named  Krauer,  and  the  Gerry  Society  is  said  to 
be  convihced  of  his  guilt.  Two  students  of  Union  College, 
charged  with  burglary,  have  confessed  that  they  had  begun  as 
amateur  vandals  and  gradually  developed  into  professional 
thieves  and  robbers.  But  the  case  which  has  created  the  greatest 
sensation  is  that  of  the  four  boys  who  recently  wrecked  a  fast 
mail  train  near  Rome,  in  this  State,  causing  the  death  of  two 
men  and  severe  injuries  to  a  number  of  others.  The  object  of  the 
crime  seems  to  have  been  plunder,  and  there  is  said  to  be  evi- 
dence of  great  care  and  skill  in  the  planning  of  the  crime.  The 
leader  is  a  boy  of  eighteen  named  Hildreth,  a  son  of  a  New  York 
lawyer,  and  his  associates  are  Bristol,  aged  eighteen,  Plate,  aged 
seventeen,  and  Hibbard,  aged  nineteen.  After  their  arrest,  de- 
tectives found  a  number  of  sensational  stories  in  their  rooms, 
including  a  life  of  Jesse  James,  and  the  general  impression  is  that 
their  crime  was  due  to  the  effects  of  detective  novels  and  "penny 
dreadfuls."  The  newspapers,  in  commenting  on  this  extraordi- 
nary number  of  jttvenile  crimes,  discuss  the  means  of  preventing 
the  circulation  of  such  literature  among  the  young.  We  repro- 
duce some  interesting  selections  : 

The  Boys  Lived  in  a  False  World. — "Theirs  is  not  a  case 
which  calls  for  any  exercise  of  clemency,  for  they  are  not  chil- 
dren, nor  did  they  act  on  impulse  in  committing  their  crime. 
They  have  all  reached  the  age  of  responsibility  for  their  deeds, 
the  youngest  being  over  eighteen,  and  all  are  possessed  of  at 
least  average  intelligence.  One  or  two  have  had  unusually  good 
advantages,  and  they  planned  the  train-wrecking  deliberately, 
and  proposed  to  rob  the  injured  and  dead  victims  with  all  the 
cold-blooded  calculation  of  hardened  criminals.  It  is  charitable 
to  think  that  they  did  not  realize  what  they  were  doing,  and  had 
no  definite  prevision  of  the  horror  and  cruelty  of  their  intended 
deed — with  its  ghastly  corpses  and  the  bruised  and  wounded  men 
to  be  taken  from  the  wreck.  Had  some  mental  process  put  before 
either  of  them,  even  the  most  hardened,  a  picture  of  the  dead  en- 
gineer as  he  lay  crushed  under  his  engine,  from  which  he  refused 
to  jump,  there  would  have  been  no  train-wrecking  by  that  party. 

"How  to  explain  their  crime  is  not  so  easy  w'ithout  knowing 
more  of  the  ancestry  and  environment  than  the  dispatches  have 
given.    .    .   . 

"Vile  literature  plays  its  part  in  this  ruin  of  young  lives,  as 
was  to  have  been  expected.  Flamboyant  exploitation  of  the 
deeds  of  famous  criminals,  and  exciting  if  not  eulogistic  descrip- 
tions of  exploits  of  train-robbers,  thieves,  and  murderers  of  the 
Jesse  James  type  are  said  to  have  been  eagerly  and  frequently 
read  by  these  youthful  train-wreckers.  In  Hildreth's  room, 
which  was  a  sort  of  headquarters  for  the  gang,  sharing  that 
honor  with  the  canal-boat  saloon,  were  found  numerous  examples 
of  this  sort  of  literature,  and  in  the  pocket  of  one  of  the  gang, 
when  arrested,  was  a  biography  of  Jesse  James.  Worse  litera- 
ture than  this  is  said  to  have  also  been  found  in  the  possession  of 
these  boys,  and  the  evidence  is  complete  that  the  work  of  demor- 
alization and  training  for  their  crime  was  completed  if  not  begun 
by  this  sort  of  reading.  The  case  seems  to  be  not  only  one  of 
exemplified  viciousness,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  plainly  traced, 
but  another  example  of  the  working  of  a  diseased  and  distorted 
imagination  operative  on  weak  characters  and  on  natures  without 
moral  foundations.  These  boys  lived  in  a  false  world,  with  false 
conceptions  of  heroism,  false  ideals,  and  false  notions  of  enjoy- 
ment and  happiness,  and  they  must  awaken  from  their  degrading 
dreams,  if  they  ever  do,  in  prison.  Their  condition  differs  only 
in  degree  from  that  of  hundreds  of  others,  and  the  authors  and 
publishers  of  the  kind  of  literature  with  which  they  fed  their 
imaginations  can  not  escape  responsibility  for  their  crime  and  its 
consequences." — The  Republican,  Springfield. 

Responsibility  of  Sensational  Writers. — "They  have  sought 
to  make  heroic  the  most  cowardly  of  criminals,  for  there  can  be 
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no  more  cowardly  crime  than  that  of  wrecking  a  railroad  train. 
A  few  years  ago  the  boys,  who,  chafed  under  the  restraints  of 
home  discipline,  wanted  to  go  out  to  fight  Indians.  Later  they 
were  taken  with  the  romance  of  the  cowboy's  life,  but  as  both 
these  romances  have  disappeared  the  sensational  writers  have 
found  nothing  better  to  glorify  than  the  deeds  of  cowardly  crim- 
inals who  placed  obstructions  upon  railroads  and  then  robbed  the 
dead  and  wounded. 

"This  is  a  wonderful  degeneration  in  the  wild  hero.  In  war 
there  has  never  been  found  a  worse  example  of  the  sheaking, 
cowardly  outcast  than  the  camp  follower  who  skulked  between 
the  lines  and  roamed  over  the  battle-field  to  rob  the  dead  and 
wounded.  Hut  in  our  modern  yellow-back  literature  such 
cowards  are  made  over  into  heroes  to  tempt  restless  and  perhaps 
thoughtless  boys  to  follow  lines  of  crime." — l/'e  I)itfr  Ocean. 
C/tica;^o. 

Of  a  Piece  with  the  Jingo  Craze  for  Foreign  Adventure.— 
"The  boy  train  wreckers  near  Rome,  X.  V.,  had  this  in  coinnicn 
with  the  student  burglars  at  Union  College,  tliat  they  found  life 
flat  and  dull  and  felt  justified  in  resorting  to  crime  to  enliven  it. 
The  students  distinctly  say  that  they  set  out  on  their  career  of 
robbery 'for  fun. '  .  .  .  If  excitement  is  the  main  end  of  life,  we 
do  not  see  how  they  can  be  blamed  ;  and  that  it  is,  they  have 
many  teachers  to  tell  them.  At  bottom,  the  jingo  craze  for  for- 
eign adventure  and  war  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the  desire  of  fiction- 
fed  boys  for  a  glorious  career  of  crime.   .   .    . 

"How  far  a  semi-criminal  literature  is  responsible  for  the  ino- 
duction  of  boy-criminals,  is  a  nice  question.  That  it  pushes 
many  an  ill-balanced  mind  into  crime  is  undoubted,  but  we  still 
have  to  ask  what  makes  the  mind  ill-balanced,  and  whether  the 
latent  tendency  to  crime  might  not  have  been  awakened  by  some 
other  means,  if  not  by  a  prurient  or  sensational  literature.  The 
case  is  like  the  inquiry  whether  detailed  accounts  in  the  press  of 
extraordinary  suicides  do  not  directly  cause  other  suicides.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  they  do,  but  it  has  been  recently  pointed 
out  that,  in  .Switzerland,  where  the  number  of  suicides  is  propor- 
tionately greater  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  the  press 
is  very  little  sensational  and  makes  no  display  of  the  attractive 
horrors  of  suicide.  However  the  question  be  decided,  it  is  plain 
that  government,  when  most  paternal,  can  not  suppress  the  liter- 
ary glorification  of  crime.  Efforts  have  been  made  again  and 
again  in  England  to  stamp  out  the  'penn}"-  dreadfuls,'  but  one 
Home  Secretary  after  anotlier  has  had  to  confess  that  it  passed 
the  wit  of  lawyers  to  draw  a  bill  which  would  discriminate  be- 
tween, say,  Stevenson's  'Kidna])ed'  and  the  'bluggiest'  White- 
chajiel  hair-raiser." — The  Jli'oi/ii^'  Post,  i\i"7ii   York. 

The  Duty  of  Sunday-School  Teachers. — "We  believe  that 
but  a  very  small  part  of  those  who  teach  the  young  either  for  their 
mental  or  spiritual  benefit,  have  any  adcipiate  conception  of  the 
harm  done  by  the  pernicious  class  of  literature  to  which  we  have 
referred.  Its  sale  is  something  enormous,  and  boys  are  its  chief 
patrons.  They  conceal  themselves  at  home  and  read  it.  They 
read  it  while  delivering  papers,  carrying  messages,  doing  errands, 
running  elevators,  going  to  and  f'^om  school  —  wherever  and 
whenever  an  opportunity  can  be  made.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
juvenile  criminals  are  lovers  of  the  cheap  trash,  and  the  evil  is 
growing  in  a  way  to  alarm  the  better  elements  of  society.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Sunday-school  teacher  not  only  to  teach  the  ob- 
servance of  what  is  good,  but  the  avoidance  of  what  is  wrong, 
and  should  the  powerful  auxiliary  of  the  church  direct  its  energies 
against  the  evil  of  corrupting  literature,  the  work  of  harvesting 
the  souls  of  the  young  would  be  wonderfully  promoted." — '/"//<■ 
free  Press,  Ihtroit. 

"To  every  one  who  has  the  care  of  a  growing  boy  or  girl,  the 
mf)ral  comes  with  special  emphasis.  The  boy  or  girl  who  reads 
bad  books  docs  so  usually  because  he  or  she  has  no  interesting 
and  attractive  go<Kl  books  to  read.  At  this  day,  when  almost 
every  publishing-house  issues  at  holiday  time  large  numbers  of 
the  best  class  of  books  ff)r  boys  and  girls,  it  is  more  than  a  pity 
when  the  sf)ns  of  well-to-do  citizens  go  to  the  lives  of  vicious, 
brutal  criminals  for  their  instruction  and  amusement." —  The  Ad- 
vertiser, Host  on. 


"  I  SUI'HOSK  you  are   a  socialist,  or  nnarcliist,  or  something?"  aski-il  llie 
lady  f)f  va^ue  ideas. 
"M.Klam,"  replied  >tr.  Brokedown  Baldwin.     "  I  am  a  passive  altruist.  " 
"What  in  the  name  of  couiinon  sense  is  that?" 
"I  believe  in  being  helped  all  1  nan." —The Journal,  Indianapolis. 


THE   GREAT    RAILROAD    POOL. 

OXIC  of  the  m<jst  powerful  railroad  organizations  ever  per- 
fected in  this  country  came  into  existence  as  a  result  of  the 
unanimous  adoption,  by  the  trunk-line  presidents,  of  the  plan  for 
the  regulation  of  rates  and  traffic  which  has  long  been  under  dis- 
cussion. According  to  I7ie  Railroad  World.  Philadelphia,  the 
purposes  of  the  agreement  are  :  "To  aid  in  fulfilling  the  purjxses 
of  the  Interstate-Commerce  Act ;  to  cooperate  with  each  other  and 
adjacent  transportation  associations;  to  establish  and  maintain 
reasonable  and  just  rates,  fares,  rules,  and  regulations  on  State 
and  interstate  traffic;  to  prevent  unjtist  discrimination,  and  to- 
secure  the  reduction  and  concentration  of  agencies,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  economies  in  the  conduct  of  the  freight  and  pas.sen- 
ger  service."  The  articles  have  to  be  ratified  by  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  nine  trunk  lines  involved,  and  the  plan  is  ex- 
pected to  go  into  force  on  January  i,  1896.  There  are  provisions 
imposing  a  penalty  for  infractions  of  the  agreement,  and  the  in- 
tention is  to  enforce  it  as  an  express  and  direct  contract.  The 
question  widely  discussed  in  connection  with  this  pooling  arrange- 
ment is  whether  it  does  not  violate  the  Interstate-Commerce  Law. 
A  number  of  newspapers  believe  that  it  does,  and  are  vigorously 
denouncing  it  as  a  gigantic  conspiracy  against  the  people.  Sen- 
ator W.  E.  Chandler  takes  the  same  view,  and  has  written  an- 
other letter  to  President  Cleveland  calling  his  attention  to  the 
agreement,  and  demanding  that  he  shall  "stop  it"  by  an  "earnest 
word"  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  who  is  one  of  the  chief  parties  to  the 
transaction. 

We  append  a  nuiiiber  of  comments  from  different  points  of 
view  : 

Legal  and  Beneficial. — "The  effect  of  such  an  agreement  as- 
briefly  outlined  can  not  now  be  fully  appreciated.  It  means  the 
maintenance  of  rates  and  the  abolition  of  unjust  discrimination, 
and  if  these  can  be  fully  carried  cut  the  benefit,  alike  to  the  public 
and  the  corporations  themselves,  is  incalculable.  The  railroads 
have  annually  lost  millions  of  dollars  in  rate  wars,  and  further 
large  sums  have  been  lost  through  discrimination  ;  and  the  gen- 
eral public  has  benefited  but  little  in  either  case.  Under  the 
plan,  the  small  shipper  will  be  on  a  par  with  the  large  shipper; 
one  rate  will  be  given  to  all,  which  will  thus  largely  elimmate 
the  railroads  as  a  factor  in  the  competition  between  business  men 
in  the  same  locality.  It  is  not  to  be  .supposed  that  such  a  gigan- 
tic scheme  as  this  will  not  meet  with  great  opposition,  especially 
by  those  who  have  heretofore  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  discrimina- 
ting rate,  and  by  people  who  pose  as  the  dear  public's  friend,  like 
Senator  Chandler,  for  example.  But  it  is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  the  jjrovisions  of  the  agreement  have  been  kept  well  within 
the  '  intent  and  purposes'  of  the  Interstate-Commerce  Law  and  all 
other  laws  having  any  bearing  upon  the  railroads.  Never  before 
has  there  been  such  an  overhauling  of  Federal  and  State  laws 
applying  to  railroads.  Such  being  the  case,  there  is  no  reasona- 
ble ground  for  doubting  the  legality  of  the  new  agreement,  nor 
should  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  those  who  have 
agreed  to  enforce  its  provisions." — The  Railroad  World.  Phila- 
delphia. 

Why  Don't  They  Simply  Obey  the  Law? — "The  new  rail- 
road trust  is  the  largest  conspiracy  of  the  kind  ever  formed.  It 
is  also  tlie  one  most  dangerous  to  the  popular  welfare.  It  com- 
bines enterprises  representing  three  billiotis  of  dollars'  capital.  It 
places  in  the  hands  of  nine  irresponsible  men  the  absolute  control 
of  the  railroad  business  of  the  continent. 

"It  confers  upon  these  men  the  right  and  the  power  to  deter- 
mine absolutely  at  what  rate  freight  and  passengers  shall  be 
transported  from  one  i)oint  to  another,  without  any  check  trom 
c(nnpetition  or  any  relief  from  reason. 

"These  nine  men  are  empowered  to  say  arbitrarily  wiiat  the 
cotton,  wheat,  and  corn  crops  of  the  country  shall  be  taxed  as  the 
condition  of  reaching  a  market.  They  are  empowered  to  decide 
what  tribute  shall  be  levied  upon  the  dry-goods,  the  clothing,  the 
hats,  shoes,  clocks,  groceries,  agricultural  implements,  and 
everything  else  used  by  the  people  in  their  passage  from  maker 
to  consumer. 

"There  could  be  nothing  more  dangerous  than  this  in  the  way 
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of  a  trust.  There  could  be  nothing  more  flagrantly  violative  of 
law.  The  statutes  against  it  are  specific,  and  without  reference 
to  the  statutes  our  highest  courts  have  held  such  combinations  to 
be  criminal  at  common  law. 

"The  excuse  just  now  urged  is  that  the  agreement  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  small  shipper  against  unjust  discriminations  in  favor 
of  the  large  shipper.  But  the  small  shipper  is  protected  already. 
The  law  makes  discrimination  against  him  a  penal  oflfense. 

"If  the  railroad  magnates  are  really  anxious  to  protect  him  they 
have  only  to  obey  the  law.  Their  contention  is  in  substance  that 
they  are  such  incorrigible  lawbreakers  that  they  must  resort  to 
the  greater  crime  of  conspiracy  in  order  to  prevent  themselves 
from  committing  the  smaller  one  of  unjust  discrimination."—  T/ie 
World,  .\Vtc'   Vorl:. 

Not  a  Trust  Because  Subject  to  the  Commission. — "Senator 
Chandler  evidently  does  not  see  the  merits  of  the  agreement. 
Not  only  would  it  lift  many  railroads  from  the  hands  of  receivers, 
save  many  others  from  a  similar  impending  fate,  earn  money  for 
the  stockholders  of  railroads,  and  in  time  of  its  own  accord  force 
a  uniform  reduction  of  rates  and  fares,  but  the  shippers,  the  great- 
est present  sulTerers,  would  be  benefited.   .    .    . 

"The  competition  between  railroads  is  so  keen  that  all  the  large 
systems  endeavor  to  stimulate  traffic  by  fostering  enterprises 
along  the  lines.  When  it  shall  have  been  demonstrated  that  rail- 
roads, by  charging  certain  fixed  rates  to  all  shippers,  can  earn 
fixed  charges  and  a  reasonable  interest  for  the  stockholders  and 
shall  then  have  a  surplus  left,  the  time  will  have  arrived  for  a 
reduction  of  rates  sufficient  to  equalize  the  surplus. 

"The  railroads  are  the  great  factors  of  the  commerce  of  this 
vast  country.  In  the  building  up  of  one  man's  business  at  the 
expense  of  tearing  down  another's  they  are  not  stimulating  that 
commerce,  and  it  was  the  realization  of  this  by  the  presidents, 
as  well  as  the  desire  to  earn  something  for  the  stockholders,  that 
prompted  the  successful  drafting  and  approval  of  the  agreement 
which  Mr.  Chandler  seeks  to  have  torn  to  pieces,  or  if  the  parties 
to  the  contract  sign  it  to  have  them  proceeded  against. 

"It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Chandler  asserts,  that  the  agreement  is  only 
a  step  toward  securing  legal  authority  for  pooling  of  traffic,  but  it 
is  hard  to  see  wherein  it  becomes  a  trust,  since  it  is  only  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  rates  of  tariff  and  fares  approved  by  the  Inter- 
state-Commerce Commission.  Mr.  Chandler  is  a  lawyer,  but 
were  he  an  iron-  master,  and  had  he  to  meet  the  prices  of  a  compet- 
itor who  was  given  a  .secret  rebate  on  every  ton  of  pig  he  received 
or  every  ton  of  manufactured  product  shipped,  his  wail  would  be 
in  a  different  key.  "—  The  Coicrier-Journal,  Louis'i>ille. 

A  Useful  Plan,  but  Forbidden  by  Law.— "There  is  practi- 
cally no  dift'erence  of  opinicm  on  the  advisability  of  pooling  rail- 
road rates,  if  the  law  should  allow  such  a  course.  The  difficulty 
at  present  is  that  the  law  expressly  forbids  such  arrangements, 
and  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  among  business  men  that  if  any 
change  at  all  is  made  in  the  Interstate-Commerce  Law,  the  provi- 
sion against  pooling  should  be  stricken  out,  inasmuch  as  that 
provision  is  to  some  extent  an  incentive  to  such  unnecessary  com- 
petition between  the  railroads  as  would  usually  lead  in  the  end  to 
a  rate- war. 

"The  experience  of  this  country  in  the  past  five  years  has  been 
so  costly  that  the  sentim.ent  against  rate-wars  is  now  almost 
unanimous.  vSo  many  good-paying  properties  have  been  plunged 
into  insolvency  l)y  imnecessary  and  unjustifiable  rate  wars, 'that 
the  tendency  in  the  next  few  years  will  almost  undoubtedly  be 
in  favor  of  allowing  the  roads  to  make  some  agreement  which, 
without  imposing  any  injustice  upon  shippers  or  consumers,  will 
at  least  give  the  roads  a  fair  rate  of  profit." — The  Ad7>ertiser, 
Boston. 

Congress  Should  be  Heard  From. — "The  acts  of  Congress— 
the  will  of  the  people  expressed  through  their  representatives — 
are  utterly  and  most  contemptuously  ignored  by  these  railroad 
lords,  who  propose  to  operate  the  great  transportation  lines  in 
the  interests  of  the  officers  and  stockholders,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  interests  of  the  traveling  and  trafficking  public. 

"The  audacity  of  these  monopoly  lovers  and  promoters  should 
be  rebuked,  and,  perhaps,  will  be.  That  they  do  not  feel  abso- 
lutely secure  in  their  move  to  keep  rates  up  and  crush  competition 
is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  gigantic  pooling  arrangement 
does  not  go  into  effect  until  Congress  shall  have  been  in  session 
one  month.      It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  they  will  hear  from 


Congress  in  a  way  that  w  ill  effectually  check  their  high-handed 
proceedings. 

"It  will  be  fortunate  for  the  monopolists  if  their  joint  traffic 
conspiracy  does  not  result  in  a  measure  looking  to  the  absolute 
ownership  of  railroads,  particularly  the  trunk  lines,  by  the 
National  Government." —  The  Pilot,  Norfolk. 


Speaker  Reed's  Service  to  the  Republic. —Theodore  Roose- 
velt reviews  the  record  of  Thomas  B.  Reed  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Foruvi. 
The  title  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  to  a  definite  place  in  Ameri- 
can history,  according  to  him,  rests  chiefly  on  the  new  rules  in 
regard  to  dilatory  motions  and  quorum-counting  enforced  by  Mr. 
Reed.  Mr.  Roosevelt  recalls  the  bitter  and  widespread  opposi- 
tion to  these  rules  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  and  Independent 
newspapers,  and  their  subsequent  vindication  bj'  the  Supreme 
Court  and  a  Democratic  Congress.  We  quote  as  follows  from  the 
article  : 

"The  Reed  rules  represented  the  mere  application  of  common 
sense,  courage,  and  honesty  to  parliamentary  procedure.  So 
evident  did  this  become  that  his  very  opponents  while  still  in 
power  were  themselves  forced  to  adopt  his  rules,  and  the  people, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  undid  the  wrong  they  had  done 
and  replaced  him  as  Speaker  ;  only  in  a  position  far  more  secure 
and  far  more  triumphant  than  when  he  had  first  held  the  chair, 
for  he  had  back  of  him  an  enormously  increased  majority.  There 
have  been  times  when  a  statesman  has  triumphed  after  defeat 
because  he  himself  has  changed  ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  not  Reed 
who  has  changed — it  is  the  popular  feeling.  His  position  remains 
unaltered.  He  consistently  maintained  the  righteousness  and 
justice  of  his  proceedings,  and  his  bitter  political  enemies  were 
forced  by  the  hard  logic  of  events  to  acknowledge  that  they  had 
been  wrong  and  that  he  had  been  right.  Rarely  in  the  history 
of  American  politics  has  any  statesman  received  so  dramatically 
complete  a  vindication. 

"Speaker  Reed  rendered  a  great  service  to  his  party  by  his 
action  as  Speaker  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress ;  and,  by  the  fact  of 
having  rendered  this  service,  placed  himself  at  one  leap  among 
the  foremost  of  the  party  leaders  ;  but  he  rendered  an  even  greater 
service  to  the  American  Republic.  In  order  that  a  republic  may 
exist  there  must  be  some  form  of  representative  government,  and 
this  representative  government  must  include  a  legislature.  If 
the  practises  to  which  Mr.  Reed  put  a  stop  were  allowed  to  be- 
come chronic,  representative  government  would  itself  be  an  im- 
possibility. Not  for  many  years  has  there  been  a  man  in  our 
public  life  to  whom  the  American  people  owe  as  great  a  debt  as 
they  do  to  Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed." 


A  Law  Against  Protracted  Campaigns. — Following  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  advocating  a 
short  campaign,  the  Providence  (Rhode  Island)  Board  of  Trade 
has  adopted  a  memorial  to  Congress  asking  that  a  Federal  law 
shall  be  passed  fixing  the  dates  of  national  conventions,  or  pro- 
viding that  they  shall  not  exceed  three  months  previous  to  Presi- 
dential elections.  The  Chicago  Chroju'rle,  one  of  the  few  large 
papers  which  oppose  the  movement  for  shorter  campaigns,  vigor- 
ously attacks  this  proposal  as  an  attempt  to  infringe  upon  political 
rights.  It  says:  "There  would  be  as  much  sense  in  a  law  de- 
claring that  no  man  shall  form  his  political  opinions  except  within 
three  months  of  a  Presidential  election  as  there  would  be  in  a  law 
declaring  that  the  candidate  that  he  is  to  support  shall  be  nomi- 
nated within  three  months  of  the  day  when  the  popular  vote  is  to 
be  cast.  A  citizen  has  as  much  right  to  plenty  of  time  for  making 
up  his  mind  as  to  the  ticket  that  he  will  vote  as  he  has  to  plenty 
of  time  for  making  up  his  mind  as  to  what  principles  and  plans 
of  administrative  policy  he  likes  best.  The  Constitution  gives 
Congress  no  power  to  fix  the  time  when  national  conventions  shall 
be  held  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  and  the  adoption  of 
platforms.  .  .  .  The  methods  by  which  political  parties  shall 
manage  their  affairs  in  honest  ways  is  not  a  proper  subject  of 
legislation.  It  is  within  the  domain  of  personal  liberty,  which 
neither  Congress  nor  any  State  has  a  right  to  invade.  The  fair, 
voluntary  action  of  individuals  and  of  political  parties  as  to  the 
time,  manner,  and  method  of  discharging  political  duties  and 
exercising  pf)litical  rights  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  police  sur- 
veillance under  either  Federal  or  local  laws.  " 
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A    "FLOOD   OF   GOLD"    AND    ITS    EFFECT. 

WILL  nature  come  to  our  aid  in  the  attempt  to  solve  the 
money  question,  so  perplexing  to  ecx)nomists  and  states- 
men ?  According  to  several  independent  forecasts,  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  world's  supply  of  gold  is  in  sight,  and  this  is  be- 
lieved by  some  to  involve  a  rise  in  the  price  of  silver,  a  general 
industrial  revival,  and  the  automatic  establishment  of  a  "natural 
bimetalism."  An  English  financier,  writing  in  the  London 
Bankers'  Magazine,  speaks  of  the  development  of  new  fields  in 
South  Africa  and  elsewhere,  and  predicts  such  a  glut  of  gold  as 
will  necessitate  the  suspension  of  free  coinage  and  the  limitation 
of  the  legal-tender  quality  of  gold.  Mr.  Preston,  the  director  of 
the  United  States  Mint,  also  refers,  in  his  last  report,  to  the  im- 
pending increase  in  the  gold  output  and  draws  some  very  opti- 
mistic conclusions.     In  an  interview,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"When  you  have  an  increase  in  the  production  of  gold  you  will 
surely  have  an  increase  in  the  money  of  the  world.  Gold  is  the 
same  as  money  the  world  over,  for  you  may  take  a  gold  dollar 
and  put  it  into  the  furnace  and  melt  it  down,  and  still  it  will  re- 
tain its  value,  unaided  by  any  other  security.  The  more  gold 
produced,  the  more  money  we  will  have  in  circulation.  .  .  .  When 
there  is  an  abundance  of  money  in  circulation  prosperity  prevails. 
The  more  money  we  have  the  more  we  spend.  That  is  the  com- 
mon practise  as  it  applies  to  the  average  person  throughout  the 
world.  If  the  United  States  has  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
gold,  the  result  will  be  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  investments.  The  more  gold  we  have  the  more  valuable 
become  our  securities,  and  foreign  investors  will  not  be  slow  in 
seeking  investments  for  their  capital.  The  same  conditionsapply 
to  the  world  at  large,  so  that  I  sincerely  believe  that  we  are  about 
to  experience  a  '  tlood  of  gold'  that  will  improve  business  and  help 
to  solve  the  financial  problem. " 

Those  who  do  not  accept  the  "quantity  theory"  of  money  criti- 
cize these  hopeful  views  as  extravagant,  and  declare  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  gold  output  will  but  slightly  stimulate  business. 
There  are  some  writers  who  predict  great  disaster  and  commer- 
cial disturbance  from  the  anticipated  glut  of  gold.  We  append 
comments  giving  expression  to  these  different  views  : 

We  May  See  Silver  at  a  Premium. — "Gold  having  appre- 
ciated relatively  to  silver  because  ol  the  greater  production  of  the 
white  metal,  there  were  two  ways  in  which  our  silver  dollar 
might  be  made  equal  in  commercial  value  to  our  gold  dollar 
without  altering  either.  The  first  was  a  decrease  in  the  produc- 
tion of  silver;  the  second  an  increase  in  the  production  of  gold. 

"The  second  way  was  believed  to  be  impossible,  owing  to  the 
theory  that  not  much  more  gold  could  be  got  out  of  the  earth. 
So  pessimists  i)ersisted  in  declaring  that  the  silver  dollar  must 
either  be  wiped  out  of  existence  or  made  to  contain  more  silver. 
They  thought  their  logic  was  inevitable. 

"Hut  Nature  laughs  at  human  logic.  To-day  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  such  immense  additions  to  the  world's  visible  supply  of 
gold  that,  barring  out  all  prospect  of  legislation  bj-  our  national 
Congress,  within  the  next  twenty  years  we  may  see  the  silver 
dollar  at  a  premium.  In  that  case  it  would  be  amusing,  to  note 
the  anxiety  the  creditor  classes  over  the  world  would  show  to 
maintain  the  silver  standard.  Like  Guinevere,  they  'needs  must 
love  the  highest  when  they  see  it.'  Perhaps  enlightened  selfish- 
ness is,  after  all.  the  most  effective  factor  in  human  progress." — 
1  lif  Rfcon/rr,  ^\V7<'   Yur/c. 

Bright  Prospect  for  Bimetalism.— "The  whole  tendency  in 
the  discovery  and  increased  outinit  of  the  precious  metals  is  in 
the  direction  of  gold.  At  the  time  silver  was  so  generally  de- 
monetized its  production  seemed  to  be  almost  illimitable,  wliile 
the  gold  mines  were  showing  signs  of  contraction.  Great  de- 
posits were  known  to  exist,  which  defied  the  science  and  skill  of 
mining  enterprise.  Hut  now  all  has  changed.  There  is  no  silver 
bonanza,  but  gold  mines  have  come  to  the  front  by  the  side  of 
which  relays  of  bonanzas  would  seem  cheap  and  poor.  The 
money  kings  are  being  beaten  at  their  own  game  by  their  own 
metal.   .   .   . 

"The  world's  money  is  about  half  silver  and  half  gold.  The 
attempt,   now  ])artly  accomplished,   to   throw  out    one   half   the 


money  of  the  world  could  not  fail,  Mr.  Preston  himself  being 
judge,  to  cause  hard  times.  The  most  bigoted  goldite  can  see 
the  logic  of  contraction  and  expansion,  except  when  his  pet 
theory  of  finance  is  at  stake. 

"Fortunately  the  United  States  is  rich  in  both  money  metals. 
The  output  of  gold  this  year  is  sure  to  be  much  larger  than  the 
output  of  last  year,  and  by  the  close  of  the  century  it  is  likely  to 
be  not  far  from  as  great  as  that  of  the  British  Empire  is  to-da}-. 

"In  proportion  as  the  prospect  of  a  corner  in  gold  becomes  re- 
mote the  prospect  of  a  return  to  bimetalism  brightens.  Events 
are  shaping  themselves  in  the  direction  of  a  return  to  the  full  and 
fair  use  of  both  money  metals." — 7 /if  Inter  Ocean,  Chicago. 

Gold  in  No  Immediate  Danger. — "There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
largely  increased  gold  production,  which  now  exceeds  all  previ- 
ous records  in  the  world's  history,  is  exerting  a  powerful  infiu- 
ence  on  business.  Whether  the  Hood  of  gold  will  operate  to  in- 
crease prices  through  an  actual  depreciation  in  the  worth  of  the 
metal  itself  is  a  question  that  is  receiving  no  little  attention,  and 
some  rather  plausible  statistics  have  been  published  to  show  how 
the  world's  stock  of  gold  will  be  augmented  imtil  a  point  is 
reached  where  the  present  ruling  price  can  not  longer  be  main 
tained.  This,  however,  is  mere  conjecture,  and  no  accurate 
computations  are  possible  in  estimating  to  what  extent  prices 
will  be  affected  by  the  increased  output  of  gold.  The  standard 
of  value  at  present  maintained  throughout  the  \\orld  will  not 
change  for  years  to  come.    .    .    . 

"The  immediate  future  of  the  gold -mining  industry  in  the 
United  States  seems  unusually  bright.  That  means  also  that 
the  sections  interested  in  gold  production  will  prosper  and  the 
whole  country  will  indirectly  feel  the  effect  of  this  activity.  " —  T/ie 
financier,  .\e-u'  ]'or/:. 

A  Simple  Transition  to  Bimetalism. — "The  desideratum  of 
a  money  supply  which  increases  with  the  increase  of  business 
demands  will  be  more  or  less  nearly  achieved  before  any  inter- 
national agreement  on  coinage  is  reached.  If  it  happens  that 
the  stimulated  gold  production  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  two 
metals  anywhere  near  together  commercially  at  the  old  Latin 
Union  ratio  of  isj4  to  i,  the  transition  to  bimetallic  coinage 
will  be  simple  ;  and  the  producing  classes  may  hope  that  all  the 
nations  will  be  wi.se  enough  to  seize  the  opportunity — will  secure 
a  money  supply  which  for  all  future  time  will  be  equal  to  the 
enlarging  wants  of  the  people." — T//c  Rcpifhlic,  Si.  I.oitis. 

A  Novel  Situation    Fraught  w^ith    Grave    Possibilities. — "In 

a  current  report  issued  by  the  United  States  Treasury  it  is  shown 
that  the  value  of  the  total  gold  coinage  of  our  mints  from  the  be- 
ginning has  been  three  times  greater  than  the  value  of  the  silver 
coinage.  It  is  further  shown  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  gold 
product  used  for  coinage  is  about  two  thirds,  while  the  proportion 
of  the  total  silver  product  used  in  the  same  way  is  less  than  one 
third.  Tiicse  figures  will  doubtless  be  used  by  the  silverites  to 
substantiate  their  favorite  theory  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  gold 
the  sole  monetary  standard  for  the  commercial  world,  as  the  total 
product  of  the  mines  of  the  world  will  not  furnish  a  sufficient 
supply  for  this  purpose.  /Vr  contra,  attention  is  attracted  by  a 
remarkable  article  in  the  London  Bankers'  Magazine  on  the 
dangers  to  the  financial  systems  of  the  commercial  world  involved 
in  the  coming  flood  of  gold,  which  threatens  to  extend  beyond  all 
limits  heretofore  regarded  as  within  the  range  of  the  possible. 
The  annual  output  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  world  is  now  far 
beyond  any  previous  record  ;  but,  great  as  it  is  at  present,  it  still 
goes  on  increasing  and  threatens  to  increase  even  more  rapidly 
in  the  immediate  future.  A  careful  review  of  all  the  facts  bear- 
ing on  gold  production  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
imaginable  limit  to  the  future  output  of  this  precious  metal.  The 
golden  stream  has  but  started  to  flow  in,  and  the  full  force  of  its 
rising  tide  is  yet  to  be  realized.  The  demands  of  the  commercial 
nations  adopting  the  gold  standard  have  so  stimulated  production 
in  every  ])art  of  the  world  that  the  paying  mines  are  becoming 
more  and  more  numerous  and  more  prolific  every  day.    .    .    . 

"Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been  any- 
thing like  such  a  gold  product  presented  for  consideration.  The 
first  thought  with  regard  to  .such  an  overwhelming  accumulation 
is  that  we  shall  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  how  to  use  it,  and 
how  to  make  it  available  as  a  monetary  standard  without  break- 
ing down  existing  values.  The  financial  world  has  no  experience 
that  would  be  of  use  under  these  novel  circumstances.  No  exist- 
ing monetary  system  ever  contemplated  such  an  embarrassment 
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of  riches,  being  founded  on  the  opposite  assumption  that  gold  is 
necessarily  and  always  must  be  a  scarce  commodity.  What  new 
and  unlooked-for  effects  may  proceed  from  such  an  unexpected 
turn  of  affairs  no  financial  wisdom  can  now  predict,  (iold  has 
played  so  large  a  part  in  the  operations  of  modern  commerce  that 
the  entire  output  has  always  been  absorbed  without  exciting  at- 
tention, except  as  to  possible  scarcity.  Should  a  point  be  reached 
when  neither  its  monetary  nor  its  industrial  uses  would  afford  an 
outlet  for  the  current  supply,  the  novel  situation  might  be  such  as 
to  cause  serious  disturbances.  "— 7//^'  Tclcg7-aph,  Philadelphia. 


Roman  Catholicism  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.— A  lively  contro- 
versy has  sprung  up  in  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
on  the  subject  of  the  proper  attitude  of  the  organization  toward 
Roman  Catholicism.  The  resolution  passed  by  the  recent  con- 
vention, at  the  instance  of  Miss  Willard,  favoririg  affiliation  with 
Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  wonien,  called  forth  a  vigorous  pro- 
test from  the  Boston  branch  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  It  is  addressed 
to  Miss  Willard  and  reads  in  part  as  follows  : 

"While  we  recognize  the  breadth  and  wisdom  of  fraternizing 
with  all  whom  may  honestly  desire  to  abolish  the  saloon,  and  do 
away  with  the  drink  traffic,  yet  we  view  with  alarm  the  inroads 
which  Romanists  are  makirfg  in  our  ranks,  preventing  freedom  of 
speech  and  action,  and  we  believe  that  great  care  should  be  taken 
lest  they  do  serious  undermining  work.    .    .   . 

"  We  beg  you  in  your  investigation,  which  covers  so  wide  a  scope, 
to  investigate  the  doings  of  the  Jesuits  especially  at  Washington. 
After  thorough  candid  investigation,  we  believe  you  will  be  con- 
vinced that  our  action  as  a  national  body  must  be  exceedingly 
guarded  toward  this  most  dangerous  class  in  our  community." 

Miss  Willard,  in  an  elaborate  reply,  meets  the  points  raised  in 
the  protest  and  winds  up  with  this  passage  : 

"Letitberemembered  that  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  is  not  a  church.  It  is  a  temperance  union.  It  has  no 
creed,  but  it  has  a  declaration  of  principles.  It  stands  for 'total 
abstinence,  total  prohibition,  and  a  white  life  for  two, '  and  among 
its  rally-cries  are  these:  'No  sectarianism  in  religion,  no  section- 
alism in  politics,  no  sex  in  citizenship.'  Its  motto  is,  'For  God 
and  home  and  native  land, '  and  it  proclaims  not  only  in  this  but 
every  nation  that  only  the  gospel  of  the  golden  rule  of  Christ  can 
bring  the  gladness  of  the  'golden  age  of  man.'  If  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  Jew  or  Gentile  will  come  to  us  as  fraternal  message- 
bearers,  or  as  working-allies  upon  this  sacred  platform,  let  us  not 
only  clasp  their  friendly  hands,  but  go  more  than  half-way  to 
welcome  them  to  the  broad  outlook  and  blessed  fellowship  of  a 
union  that  has  the  home  for  its  watchword  and  the  happiness  of 
all  for  its  heaven-appointed  goal." 

The  press  generally  sympathizes  with  Miss  Willard  and  con- 
demns the  action  of  the  Boston  branch  as  bigoted  and  unchristian. 
The  Springfield  Republican  says:  "It  maybe  observed  that  if 
women  desire  to  prove  their  political  wisdom,  in  anticipation  of 
the  extension  of  suffrage  to  them,  they  will  do  well  to  follow 
Frances  E.  Willard  rather  than  the  other  party.  What  they 
should  have  done  was  to  expunge  this  protest  from  their  records, 
or  place  thereon  an  ample  apology." 


Strikes  from  Labor's  Point  of  View. — The  statistics  relating 
to  strikes  and  lockouts  recently  published  by  Col.  Carroll  D. 
Wright  were  widely  discussed  in  the  press  (The  Literary  Digest, 
November  2) ,  and  the  general  deduction  drawn  from  them  was  that 
strikes  are  unprofitable  as  a  rule  and  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to. 
The  trades-union  organs  dispute  this  deduction  as  misleading. 
Thus  77/1?  Garment  Worker,  New  York,  says:  "The  number 
of  strikes  that  are  won  or  compromised  can  be  determined  accu- 
rately, and  also  the  number  of  people  involved,  but  when  it 
comes  to  reckoning  the  material  gain  resulting  from  contests 
between  employers  and  emploj-ees,  you  might  as  well  ask  what 
has  been  the  cost  and  the  material  gain  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, of  the  abolition  movement  which  brought  about  our  Civil 
War,  or  any  movement  for  reform  or  struggle  against  injustice. 
It  was  generally  conceded  that  the  results  of  such  events,  even 
when  lost,  are  highly  beneficial  to  the  progress  and  elevation  of 
the  human  race,  by  improving  the  standards  of  right  and  wrong, 
by  instilling  a  more  wholesome  public  spirit,  and  eventually 
establishing  conditions  that  make  a  greater  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness possible.  Resistance  to  wrongs  prevents  servility,  prevents 
greater  injustice  from  being  done,  and  leads  to  the  eventual  over- 
throw of  such  conditions.  Likewise  in  the  movement  of  labor, 
even  granting  that  many  strikes  are  lost,  such  strikes  create  a 


greater  regard  for  the  rights  and  interest  of  the  workers,  stops 
many  advantages  from  being  taken  of  them,  and,  as  has  been 
demonstrated,  such  defeats  teach  a  lesson  by  which  in  future  the 
cause  of  defeat  can  be  avoided.  This  is  looking  at  the  question 
from  the  unfavorable  side,  but  how  about  the  numerous  strikes 
that  are  won  in  which  the  increased  wages  gained  leads  to  further 
increases,  etc.,  fftr  an  indefinite  period?  .  .  .  All  these  advan- 
tages gained  by  the  wage-earners  mean  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  larger  purchasing  capacit)',  stimulation  of  business,  and 
infuse  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  independence  among  the 
wage-earners  which  is  bound  to  stamp  itself  upon  the  future. 
Another  important  point:  Many  strikes  in  individual  trades 
really  do  not  cause  a  loss  of  time,  as  the  length  of  the  slack  season 
is  often  shortened  thereby." 


TOPICS    IN     BRIEF. 

How  different  are  these  Congressmen, 

As  in  review  they  pass; 
For  some  will  rule  witli  tongue  and  pen, 

While  some  blow  out  the  gas. 

—  The  Star,  Washington. 

John  Sherman  intimates  that  he  has  reached  a  point  at  which  he  would 
rather  write  than  be  President.— 77/^  World.,  New  York. 

•  At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  our  coast- defenses  consisted  of  a  large 
gun  at  Fort  Hancock  and  Senator  Chandler. —  The  Tribune,  Detroit. 

Statesman:  "  I  hardly  know  how  to  deal  with  my  people  on  this  money 
question." 

His  Secretary— "That's  easy;  when  they  tackle  you,  don't  deal,  but  con- 
tinue to  shuffle." — The  Journal,  Indianapolis. 

"  What  means  this  W.  C.  T.  U., 
Which  makes  such  constant  fuss?"  , 

The  maiden  frowned.     "I  thought  you  knew 
That  '  Whisky  Can't  Touch  Us  ! '  " 

—  The  Tribune,  New  York. 

It  takes  a  bad  man  to  be  a  good  politician. — Puck,  New  York. 

We  have  finished  the  turkey.    Now  for  the  Turk  \— Recorder,  New   York. 

"  The  Bible's  written  for  the  men 
(So  she  indicts  it). 
And  then  she  calmly  takes  her  pen 
And  rewrites  it. 

—  The  Press,  New  York. 

Cannibalism  has  disappeared  from  the  American  continent  but  the  Demo- 
crats still  roast  a  negro  occasionally.  — 7'/i^  Herald,  St.  Joseph. 


^-^^^e^Ff^i^ 


'^^^^. 


—  The  Recorder,  New  York.. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


INTERESTING 


GLIMPSES 
LIFE. 


OF    HALL    CAINE'S 


KIKK    MAUGHOLI),  WHICH   FIGURES  IN   "THE   BONDMAN"   ANIJ 
(By  courtesy  of  McClure's  Magazine.') 


MR.  CAINE'S  friend.  Robert  Harborough  Sherard.  gives  an 
interesting  sketch  of  the  novelist's  life  from  his  earliest 
days  down  to  the  present.  Omitting  biographical  data  which 
are  generally  well  known,  we  quote  from  this  article  {McClure's, 
December)  some  entertaining  parts,  first  as  to  Mr.  Caine's  child- 
hood at  the  Manx  cottage  of  Ballavolley  : 

"Hall  Caine's  impressions  of  his  life  at  Ballavolley  are  vivid — 
the  old  preacher  at  the  church,  the  drinking-bouts  of  'jough'- 
beer  by  the  gallon  among  the  villagers,  the  donkey  rides  upon 
the  curragh.  But  what  it  best 
pleases  him  to  remember  are 
the  times  when,  seated  in  the 
ingle-nook,  he  used  to  listen 
to  his  grandmother  telling 
fairy  stories,  as  she  sat  at  her 
black  oak  spinning-wheel, 
bending  low  over  the  whirl- 
ing yarn.  '  Hommybeg' — it 
was  a  pet  name  she  had  given 
to  him  —  '  Hommybeg, '  she 
would  say,  '  I  will  tell  you  of 
the  fairies. '  And  the  story 
that  he  liked  best  to  listen  to, 
tho  it  so  frightened  him  that 
he  would  r\in  and  hide  his  face 
in  the  folds  of  the  blue  Span- 
ish cloak  which  Manx  women 
have  worn  since  two  ships 
of  the  Great  Armada  were 
wrecked  upon  the  island,  was 
the  story  of  how  his  grand- 
mother, when  a  lass,  had  seen 
the  fairies  with  her  own  eyes. 
.  .  .  He  was  a  precocious  lad, 
and  knew  no  greater  delight 
than  to  read.  The  first  book  that  he  remembers  reading  was  a 
bulky  tome  on  the  German  Reformation,  about  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon,  which  he  had  found.  He  spent  weeks  over  it.  and,  stagger- 
ing under  its  weight,  would  carry  it  out  into  the  hayfield,  where, 
truant  to  the  liarvest,  he  would  lie  behind  the  stacks  and  read  and 
read.  One  night,  indeed,  his  interest  in  this  book  led  him  to 
break  the  rules  of  his  thrifty  home — where  children  went  to  bed 
when  it  was  dark,  so  that  candles  should  not  be  burned — and 
light  the  candles  and  read  on  about  Luther.  He  was  found  thus 
by  one  of  his  aunts  as,  pails  in  hand,  she  returned  home  from 
milking  the  cows.  Her  anger  was  great.  'Candles  lit!'  she 
cried.  '  What's  to  do?  Candles!  Wasting  candles  on  reading, 
on  mere  reading  !'  He  was  beaten  and  sent  to  bed.  bursting  with 
indignation  at  such  injustice,  for  he  felt  that  candles  were  noth- 
ing compared  to  knowledge.  He  was  a  bookish  boy,  wanting  in 
boyishness,  and  never  played  games,  but  spent  his  time  in  read- 
ing, not  boyish  books,  indeed,  but  books  in  which  never  boy  be- 
fore took  interest — histories,  theological  works,  and.  in  prefer- 
ence, parliamentary  speeches  of  the  great  orators,  which  he  would 
afterward  rewrite  from  memory." 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  from  the  first  been  one  of  Mr.  Caine's 
warmest  admirers,  and  in  fact  was  an  early  business  patron  of  the 
novelist,  whom  he  appointed  to  the  stewardship  of  one  of  his 
Lancashire  estates.  Mr.  Caine's  first  writings  were  done  in  tlie 
Isle  of  Man  at  the  house  of  his  uncle,  the  schoolmaster  at  Kirk 
Maughold.  which  place  is  described  by  Mr.  Sherard  as  follows  : 

"A  visit  to  Kirk  Maughold  will  afford  to  the  observer  the  best 
insight  into  Hall  Caine's  literary  temperament.  The  spirit  of 
the  place  expounds  his  spirit ;  its  genius  seems  to  have  entered 
into  him.  There  are  seasons  when  this  headland  height  lies 
serene  and  calm,  wrapped  in  such  loveliness  of  light  on  sea  and 
land  that  the  heart  melts  for  very  ecstasy  at  tlie  beauty  of  all 
things  around,  the  glowing  hills,  the  Mowers  that  are  every  where, 
the  sea  beyond,  the  tenderness,  the  color,  the  native  poetry  of  it 


all.  There  are  seasons,  too,  of  strife  and  hurricane,  of  titanic 
forces  battling  in  the  air,  when  vehement  and  irresistible  winds 
burst  forth  to  make  howling  havoc  on  the  bleakest  heights — so 
they  seem  then— that  man's  foot  ever  trod.  There  are  times 
when  not  one  harebell  nods  its  head  in  the  calm  air.  not  one  seed 
falls  from  the  feathered  grass,  in  the  tender  serenity  of  a  quiet 
world  :  and  there  are  times,  too,  when  Nature  aroused  puts  forth 
her  terrible  strength,  so  that  man  ventures  abroad  at  his  great 
peril,  and  ropes  must  be  stretched  along  the  roads  by  which  the 
unwary  wanderer  may  drag  his  storm-tossed  body  home.  In 
Hall  Caine's  work  we  also  find  these  extremes  of  tenderness  and 
its  calm,  of  passion  and  its  riot." 

At  about  the  age  of  twenty-four,  having  removed  to  Liverpool, 
Mr.  Caine's  lecture  on  Rossetti  won  him  the  friendship  of  that 
poet  and  artist,  with  whom  he  afterward  lived.     Rossetti  died  in 

his  arms  on  Easter  Day.  1882. 
It  was  Rossetti  who  encour- 
aged Mr.  Caine  to  become 
"the  novelist  of  Manxland." 
In  1892  Mr.  Caine  went  to 
Russia,  under  the  auspices  of 
a  Jewish  committee,  to  write 
up  the  persecutions  of  the 
jews  in  that  country.  When 
he  returned  to  Cumberland  he 
attempted  a  story  which  was 
to  be  called  "The  Jew."  but 
lie  soon  realized  the  impossi- 
bility of  competing  iu  their 
"wn  field  with  the  great  Rus- 
sian novelists,  and  on  going 
liack  to  the  Isle  of  Man  he 
turned  his  Jewish  story  into  a 
Manx  story,  and  "The  Jew" 
became  "The  Manxman." 

Mr.    Caine    says     that    he 

thinks  he  knows  his  Bible  as 

all  the  strong  situations  in  his 

"The  Deemster"  is  the  story  of 


'THK    MANX.MA.N.' 


few  literary  men  know  it ;  that 
books  are  taken  from  the  Bible, 
the  Prodigal  Son  ;  "The  Bondman"  is  the  story  of  Esau  and  Ja- 
cob, with  sympathy  attaching  to  Esau;  "The  Scapegoat"  is  the 
story  of  Eli  and  his  sons,  but  with  Samuel  as  a  little  girl ;  and 
"The  Manxman"  is  the  story  of  David  and  Uriah.  It  is  said  that 
in  all  his  books  the  central  motive  is  the  same.  Mr.  Sherard 
gives  Mr.  Caine's  own  testimony  on  this  point,  as  follows: 

"'It  is,'  he  says,  'the  idea  of  justice,  the  idea  of  a  divine  jus- 
tice, the  idea  that  righteousness  always  works  itself  out,  that  out 
of  hatred  and  malice  comes  love.  My  theory  is  that  a  novel,  a 
piece  of  imaginative  writing,  must  end  with  a  sense  of  justice, 
must  leave  the  impression  that  justice  is  inevitable. '" 

Many  persons  are  interested  in  knowing  all  about  a  great 
winter's  methods  of  work.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Sherard  lets 
Mr.  Caine  speaks  for  himself,  as  follows: 

"I  don't  think  that  I  have  sat  down  to  a  desk  to  write  for  years. 
I  write  in  my  head  to  begin  with,  and  the  actual  writing,  which 
is  from  memory,  is  done  on  any  scrap  of  paper  that  may  come  to 
hand  ;  and  I  always  write  on  my  knee.  My  work  is  as  follows  : 
first  get  my  idea,  mj'  central  motive,  and  this  usually  takes  me 
a  very  long  time.  The  incidents  come  very  quickly,  for  the  in- 
vention of  incidents  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  me.  I  then  labor 
like  mad  in  getting  knowledge.  I  visit  the  places  I  propose  to 
describe.  I  read  every  book  I  can  get  bearing  on  my  subject. 
It  is  elaborate,  laborious,  but  very  delightful.  I  then  make 
voluminous  notes.  Then  begins  the  agony.  Each  day  it  besets 
me,  winter  or  summer,  from  five  in  the  morning  till  breakfast 
time.  I  awake  at  \\\e  and  lie  in  bed,  thinking  out  the  chapter 
that  is  to  be  written  that  day,  composing  it  word  for  word.  That 
usually  takes  me  up  till  seven.  From  seven  till  eight  I  am  en- 
gaged in  mental  revision  of  the  chapter.  I  then  get  up  and  write 
it  down  from  memory,  as  fast  as  ever  the  pen  will  llow.     The  rest 
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•of  the  morning  I  spend  in  lounging  about,  thinking,  thinking, 
thinking  of  my  book.  For  when  I  am  working  on  a  new  book  I 
think  of  nothing  else  ;  everything  else  comes  to  a  standstill.  In 
the  afternoon  I  walk  or  ride,  thinking,  thinking.  In  the  eve- 
nings, when  it  is  dark,  I  walk  up  and  down  my  room  constructing 
my  story.  It  is  then  that  I  am  happiest.  I  do  not  write  every 
day— sometimes  I  take  a  long  rest,  as  I  am  doing  at  present— and 
when  I  do  write,  I  never  exceed  fifteen  hundred  words  a  day." 


FRENCHWOMEN    AND   THE    FRENCH 
NOVELIST. 

THE  romance-writers  of  France  are  not  fond  of  picturing  the 
Frenchwoman  as  a  good  wife  and  mother.  This  being 
the  case,  foreigners  may  be  pardoned  for  supposing  that  in  the 
French  novel  they  see  reflected  the  natural  type  of  woman.  This 
the  French  vehemently  deny.  We  have  lately  heard  Max  O'Rell 
rail  against  the  English  and  American  idea  of  French  morals, 
and  we  now  have  M.  Hugues  Le  Roux  affirming  (in  La  Figaro, 
Paris,  October  30)  that  French  novelists  owe  apology  and  rep- 
aration to  their  countrywomen.  In  the  first  place  they  have  pic- 
tured not  the  Frenchwoman  but  the  Parisienne ;  and  secondly,  the 
Parisienne  of  their  books  is  not  French  at  all,  but  a  distortion  of 
•some  one  or  other  of  a  bevy  of  twenty  foreign  professional  beau- 
ties who  have  domesticated  themselves  at  Paris.  Says  M.  Le 
Roux  : 

"  Every  day  I  suffer  more  from  the  opinion  that  foreigners  have 
formed  of  our  women  and  our  young  girls.  They  believe,  or 
they  pretend  to  believe,  that  every  fireside  has  its  gallant.  If 
you  venture  to  protest,  they  have  a  decisive  argument  to  shut 
your  mouth.  They  declare:  'We  invent  nothing.  We  repeat 
Ijut  a  small  part  of  what  your  French  novelists  say  daily  of  their 
"wives  and  their  sisters. ' 

"  Once  I  did  repel  this  calumny  publicly.  It  was  at  Christiania, 
in  a  lecture  at  a  students'  club.  Half  the  audience  was  com- 
posed of  women  and  girls.     I  said  to  them  : 

"'You  are  determined  to  judge  French  women  by  the  cases 
published  in  the  Gazette  des  Tribuneaiix  and  by  the  lurid  pic- 
tures of  our  romancers.  Ah,  well !  For  my  part,  I  have  come  to 
your  country  to  see  whether  the  Norwegian  women  and  girls 
really  live  like  Ibsen's  heroines.' 

"There  was  a  protest  and  a  laugh.  I  had  the  credit,  for  at 
least  an  hour,  of  telling  the  truth.  I  do  not  pretend  that  this 
little  seed  took  root ;  too  many  hands  are  daily  sowing  tares 
among  the  grain. 

"These  thoughts,  which  come  to  me  often,  assailed  me  with 
greater  force  than  usual  to-day,  here  in  Germany,  when  I  write 
these  lines.  I  was  walking  in  the  classic  shades  of  Bonn  with  a 
university  professor.  Suddenly  my  companion  opened  his  paper, 
glanced  at  the  news,  and  said  : 

'"Gustave  Droz  is  dead.  The  Frenchwoman  and  the  French 
family  have  lost  in  him  one  of  those  rare  romancers  of  their  race 
that  have  respected  them.  And  yet,  do  you  know  how  we  look 
at  her — this  worthy  woman  of  Droz — 'Madame,'  the  wife  of 
'Monsieur,'  the  mother  of'Bebe'?  She  seems  to  us  (excuse  my 
frankness) — she  seems  to  us  to  have  the  manners  of  a  woman  of 
bad  reputation. '" 

But  the  characters  of  Droz,  M.  Le  Roux  goes  on  to  explain, 
date  from  the  end  of  the  Second  Empire,  when  vice  was  fashion- 
able and  when  every  one  was  more  or  less  tinctured  with  its  man- 
ners, if  not  with  its  morals.  The  trouble  with  him  and  with 
other  French  romancers,  says  M.  Le  Roux,  is  that  they  mistake 
Paris  for  France,  and  that  when  they  draw  the  Parisian  woman 
they  draw  the  woman  who  makes  the  greatest  stir  in  Paris — the 
cosmopolite,  a  mixture  of  Russian,  American,  and  French- 
woman. He  quotes  the  opinion  of  his  German  professor  as 
follows  : 

"'I  have  lived  in  your  provinces  and  I  believe  that  .  .  .  your 
romancers  know  nothing  of  provincial  life.  All  have  their  eyes 
iixed  on  Paris,  and  the  good  Frenchwoman  of  whom  you  speak, 


pays,  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  for  the  looseness  of  the 
Parisienne. '" 

And  he  adds : 

"My  face  burns  every  time  I  hear  the  name  '  Parisienne'  ap- 
plied to  the  cosmopolitan  woman  who  has  installed  herself  at 
Paris  and  who  is  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  snobs  and  do-nothings. 
Read  in  the  fashionable  papers  the  list  of  those  elegant  persons 
that  now  form  'all  Paris.'  They  are  emigrants  from  the  two 
Americas,  ladies  on  a  vacation,  wives  and  daughters  of  cosmo- 
politan financiers.  This  bevy  of  beauties  have  not  a  drop  of 
French  blood  in  their  veins.  They  live  outside  of  our  domestic 
and  religious  traditions.  They  share  not  one  of  our  patriotic 
feelings  or  of  our  social  prejudices.  They  imagine  that  they  are 
Parisiennes  because  they  go  to  the  Opera,  the  Fran9ais,  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  the  great  dressmakers.  They  even  make  us  believe 
it,  for  with  their  woman's  gift  of  assimilation  .  .  .  they  give  us 
the  illusion  of  French  culture.  They  pay  court  to  the  writers; 
.  .  .  they  persuade  them  that  they  alone  are  interesting.  They 
have  obliged  the  novelists  to  take  them  as  models.  There  are 
twenty  women,  as  well  known  as  actresses,  who  for  ten  years 
have  posed  for  the  romance-writers. 

"  What  has  the  real  Parisienne  of  Paris  to  do  with  all  these  lawn- 
tennis  parties — she  whom  Alphonse  Daudet  alone,  perhaps,  in 
these  twenty  years,  has  seen  and  loved,  this  Parisienne  who  per- 
forms the  miracle  of  conducting  her  house  perfectly  without  turn- 
ing into  a  housekeeper,  of  educating  her  children  without  becom- 
ing a  pedant,  of  remaining  attractive  without  falling  into  friv- 
olity? 

"I  told  all  this  to  my  companion  on  the  garden  bench  at  Bonn. 
I  pleaded  with  the  ardor  of  one  who  defends  his  fireside.  My 
friend  was  willing  to  be  convinced,  but  he  said  : 

"'If  you  have  such  a  treasure  as  that,  why  hide  her  from  the 
rest  of  the  world?  It  would  be  a  new  field  for  the  writers  to 
work  ! ' 

"In  fact,  after  having  defamed  those  that  we  love,  why  not 
say  something  good  about  them  ?  French  novelists  owe  repara- 
tion to  the  Frenchwoman." — Translated  J  or  The  Literary 
Digest. 


How  Longfellow  Wrote  Some  of  His  Poems.— Hezekiah 
Butterworth  has  a  chatty  article  on  Longfellow  in  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  (December),  giving  from  memory  a  conversation 
he  once  had  with  the  poet  in  the  latter's  house.  Longfellow  told 
as  follows  how  he  wrote  certain  of  his  poems  : 

"I  will  tell  you  first  how  I  came  to  write  the  'Psalm  of  Life.' 
I  was  a  young  man  then  ;  I  well  recall  the  time.  It  was  a  bright 
day  and  the  trees  were  blooming,  and  I  felt  an  impulse  to  write 
out  my  aim  and  purpose  in  the  world.  I  wrote  the  poem  and 
put  it  into  my  pocket.  I  wrote  it  for  myself;  I  did  not  intend  it 
for  publication.  Some  months  afterward  I  was  asked  for  a  poem 
by  a  popular  magazine  ;  I  recalled  my  'Psalm  of  Life  ;'  I  copied 
it.  sent  it  to  the  periodical ;  it  saw  the  light,  took  wings  and  flew 
over  the  world.   .   .   . 

"I  wrote  'Excelsior, '"  he  continued,  "after  receiving  a  letter 
from  Charles  vSumner,  at  Washington,  full  of  lofty  sentiments. 
In  one  of  the  sentences  occurred  the  word  '  Excelsior. '  As  I 
dropped  the  letter  that  word  again  caught  my  eye.  I  turned 
over  the  letter  and  wrote  my  poem.  I  wrote  the  'Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus'  because  after  reading  an  account  of  the  loss  of  a  part 
of  the  Gloucester  fishing  fleet  in  an  autumn  storm,  I  met  the 
words  'Norman's  Woe. '  I  retired  for  the  night  after  reading  the 
report  of  the  disaster,  but  the  scene  haunted  me.  I  arose  to  write, 
and  the  poem  came  to  me  in  whole  stanzas.  .   .   . 

"My  poem  entitled  'The  Bridge,'"  he  said,  in  effect,  "was 
written  in  sorrow,  which  made  me  feel  for  the  loneliness  of 
others.  I  was  a  widower  at  the  time,  and  I  used  sometimes  to 
go  over  the  bridge  to  Boston  evenings  to  meet  friends,  and  to 
return  near  midnight  by  the  same  way.  The  way  was  silent, 
save  here  and  there  a  belated  footstep.  The  sea  rose  or  fell 
among  the  wooden  piers,  and  there  was  a  great  furnace  on  the 
Brighton  hills  whose  red  light  was  reflected  by  the  waves.  It 
was  on  such  a  late  solitary  walk  that  the  spirit  of  the  poem  came 
upon  me.  The  bridge  has  been  greatly  altered,  but  the  place  of 
it  is  the  same." 
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SIR    HENRY 


IRVING    ON    THE 
MACBETH. 


VILLAINY    OF 


I'^HE  generally  received  opinion  regarding  Macbeth  has  been 
that  of  a  good  man  who  went  wrong  under  the  dominating 
influence  of  a  wicked  wife.  Sir  Henry  Irving  does  not  share  that 
opinion.  In  a  lecture  on  the  character  of  Macbeth,  given  in 
Columbia  College  on  the  2oth  of  November,  he  began  by  saying 
that  this  tradition  was  mainly  due  to  the  powerful  rendering  of 
the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth  by  Mrs.  Siddons,  whose  person- 
ality lent  itself  to  the  view  of  an  essentially  dominant  woman, 
and  as  the  play  was  not  given  often,  the  tradition  flourished  with- 
out challenge,  save  now  and  then  some  scholarly  comment  which 
practically  never  reached  the  masses.  We  quote  briefly  from  the 
lecture  at  this  point : 

"Shakespeare  has  in  his  text  given  Macbeth  as  one  of  the  most 
bloody-minded,  hypocritical  villains  in  all  his  long  gallery  of 
portraits  of  men  instinct  .with  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  their  kind.  It  is  in  the  very 
text  that,  before  the  opening  of  the  play — 
before  the  curtain  rises  upon  it — Macbeth 
had  not  only  thought  of  murdering  Dim- 
can,  but  had  even  broached  the  subject  to 
his  wife,  and  that  this  vague  possibility  be- 
came a  resolute  intention  under  stress  of 
unexpected  developments  ;  that  altho  Mac- 
beth played  with  the  subject,  and  even  cul- 
tivated assiduously  a  keen  sense  of  the 
horrors  of  his  crimes,  his  resolution  never 
really  slackened.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
very  first  suggestion  of  murder  comes  from 
him  on  the  occasion  of  his  meeting  with  the 
witches : 

'Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suj!:pestion, 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfi.^:  my  hair,     .     .     . 
My  thought  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical  ?'  " 

We  will  not  follow  Mr.  Irving  in  his  mi- 
nute analysis  of  the  play,  but  will  confine 
ourselves  to  his  more  concrete  views  of  the 
character  of  Macbeth,  such  as  the  following  : 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  Macbeth  led  his 
wife  to  believe  that  she  was  leading  him 
on.  It  was  a  part  of  his  nature  to  work  to 
her  moral  downfall  in  such  a  way.  .  .  . 
His  hypocrisy  runs  throughout  the  play.  There  is  no  stronger 
instance  of  it  than  when  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  he  pathetically 
pictures  the  aspect  of  the  murdered  king  and  the  innocent  atten- 
dants, whose  faces  he  and  his  'dearest  partner  of  greatness'  had 
smeared  with  blood.  This  is  certainly  a  little  too  much  for  the 
lady — for  she  faints  and  is  carried  away.  He  was  a  poet  with  his 
brain — the  greatest  poet  that  Shakespeare  has  ever  drawn — and  a 
villain  with  his  heart,  and  the  mere  appreciation  of  his  own  wicked- 
ness gave  irony  to  his  grim  humor,  and  zest  to  his  crime.  He 
loved  throughout  to  paint  himself  and  his  deeds  in  the  blackest 
pigments,  and  to  bring  to  the  exercise  of  his  wickedness  the  con- 
scious deliberation  of  an  intellectual  voluptuary.  All  through 
the  play  his  darkest  deeds  are  heralded  by  high  thoughts  told  in 
the  most  glorious  word-painting,  so  that  after  a  little  the  reader 
or  the  hearer  comes  to  understand  that  the  excellence  of  the  poetic 
thought  is  but  a  suggestion  of  the  measure  of  the  wickedness  that 
is  to  follow.  Indeed,  he  conveys  the  hypocritical  idea  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll  in  'The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter,'  when 
that  skilled  laborer  was  dealing  with  the  oysters  : 

'  With  sobs  and  tears  he  sorted  out  those  of  the  largest  size. 
Holding  his  pocket-handkerchief  before  his  streaming  eyes.' 

"  In  one  point  I  wish  no  one  to  mistake  me,  that  is,  as  to  Mac- 
beth' s  bravery.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  either  historically 
or  in  Shakespeare's  play.  Indeed,  Shakespeare  insists  through- 
out on  this  great  manly  quality,  and  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
tragedy  twice  puts  in  the  mouths  of  other  characters  speeches 
couching  their  declarations  in  poetic  form.  Thus  the  bleeding 
Sergeant  says : 

'  The  bravo-  Macbeth,  well  he  deserves  th.-it  name.' 

"Ths  next  witness  to  the  valor  of  the  Thane  is  given  by  Ross, 
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who  designates  him  by  the  majestic  figure  'that  Bellona's  bride- 
groom.' It  is  to  his  moral  qualities  which  I  refer  when  I  dub 
him  villain.  He  bears  witness  himself  at  the  close  of  Act  III., 
when  he  announces  his  fixed  intent  on  a  general  career  of  selfish 
crime,  and  this  to  the  wife  whose  hands  have  touched  the  crown, 
and  whose  heart  has  by  now  felt  the  vanity  of  the  empty  circlet : 

'  For  mine  own  good 
All  causes  shall  give  way  :  I  am  in  blood 
Stepp'd  in  so  far,  that  should  1  wade  no  more; 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er. 
Strange  things  I  have  in  head  that  will  to  hand. 
Which  must  be  acted  ere  they  may  be  scann'd.' 

"How  any  student,  whether  he  be  of  the  stage  or  not,  can  take 
the  above  passages,  and,  reading  them  in  any  light  he  may,  can 
torture  outa  meaning  oi  Macbeth' s  native  nobility  or  honor,  I  am 
truly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Grapes  do  not  grow  on  thorns,  or  figs 
on  thistles,  and  how  any  one  can  believe  that  a  wish  for  and  an 
intent  to  murder — and  for  mere  gain,  tho  that  gain  be  the  hasten- 
ing to  a  crown — can  find  lodgment  in  a  noble  breast,  I  know  not. 

Let  it  be  sufficient  that  Macbeth~\\y'^o- 
crite,  murderer,  traitor,  regicide — threw 
over  his  many  crimes  the  glamour  of  his  own 
self-torturing  thought.  He  was  a  Celt,  and 
in  every  phase  of  his  life  his  Celtic  fervor 
was  manifest.  It  is  not  needed  that  we, 
who  are  students  in  our  various  ways  of  an 
author's  meaning,  should  make  so  little  of 
him  as  to  lose  his  main  purpose  in  the 
misty  beauty  of  his  poetic  words. 

"A  poetic  mind  on  which  the  presages 
and  suggestions  of  supernatural  things 
could  work  ;  a  nature  sensitive  to  intellec- 
tual emotion,  so  that  one  can  imagine  him 
even  in  his  contemplation  of  coming  crimes 
to  weep  for  the  pain  of  the  destined  victim  ; 
self- torturing,  self-examining,  playing  with 
conscience  so  that  action  and  reaction  of 
poetic  thought  might  send  emotional  waves 
through  the  brain  while  the  resolution  was 
as  grimly  fixed  as  steel  and  the  heart  as 
cold  as  ice  ;  a  poet  supreme  in  the  power  of 
words  with  vivid  imagination  and  quick 
sympathy  of  intellect ;  a  villain  cold-blood- 
ed, selfish,  remorseless,  with  a  true  vil- 
lain's nerve  and  callousness  when  braced  to 
evil  work,  and  the  physical  heroism  of  those 
who  are  born  to  kill ;  a  moral  nature  with 
only  sufficient  weakness  to  quake  momentarily  before  supersti- 
tious terrors ;  a  man  of  sentiment  and  not  of  feeling.  Such  was 
the  mighty  dramatic  character  which  Shakespeare  gave  to  the 
world  in  Macbeth." 


Why  Non-Copyright  Books  are  Reprinted. — The  New  York 
Evening  Post  says:  "Reprints  of  non-copyright  books — espe- 
cially of  non-copyright  fiction — continue  to  be  a  marked  feature 
of  the  publishing  year.  The  practice  was  explained  in  1893  as  a 
result  of  the  hard  times;  book  sales  were  greatly  restricted,  pub- 
lishers had  nothing  to  give  to  authors,  and  so  had  recourse  to 
writings  on  which  copyright  had  lapsed.  But  1894  saw  no  dimi- 
nution in  the  reprints,  tho  the  1893  explanation  no  longer  held. 
The  number  of  new  editions  of  Scott  put  out  within  two  years  is 
a  thing  to  marvel  at,  and  with  him  have  come  Fielding  and  Defoe 
in  modern  costume,  with  Miss  Austen,  Miss  Ferrier,  Maria  Edge- 
worth,  and  Charlotte  Bronte  in  dress  as  various  as  their  feminine 
exigencies  required.  It  began  to  look  as  if  the  guests  at  the 
year's  literary  feast  were  smacking  their  lips  over  this  old  wine 
in  general  agreement  that  it  was  better  than  the  newer  vintages. 
But  the  thing  has  gone  on  this  year,  with  little  or  no  abatement, 
and  now  comes  a  London  publisher  to  give  the  true  explanation 
of  it.  He  says  it  is  a  result  of  the  greed  of  authors,  inflamed  by 
the  hotheads  of  the  Authors'  Society.  They  insist  upon  doubled 
or  trebled  royalties,  he  says,  and  the  publisher  is  driven  to  the 
works  of  writers  comfortably  dead  forty  years  before  the  Authors' 
Society  was  born.  There  is  the  whole  British  Museum  to  fall 
back  upon.  Mr.  Laurie  adds,  and  he  thinks  that  latter-day  authors 
will  be  starved  into  surrender  before  the  end  of  that  pile  of  books- 
is  reached. " 
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IS    THERE    A 


"TWILIGHT"     OF 
NOVELISTS? 


AMERICAN 


EDGAR   FAWCEIT. 


MR.  EDGAR  FAWCETT  says  in  The  Independent  that 
there  surely. is  just  now  a  twilight  of  American  novelists. 
Recalling  the  American  rage  for  George  ElioJ,  Anthony  TroUope, 
Charles  Reade,  Wilkie  Collins,  Miss  Braddon,  Ouida,  Rhoda 
Broughton.  and  other  English  writers,  he  comes  to  the  time  when 
American  fiction  largely  displaced  their  stories  with  us,  and  in 
this  connection  mentions  the  names  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  Mr. 
Howells,  Mr.  Lathrop,  Mr.  Bishop,  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Pro- 
fessor Boyesen,  Mr. 
Cable,  Mrs.  Ellen 
Olney  Kirk,  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock, 
Mrs.  Burnett,  Amclie 
Rives,  and  others,  and 
then  saj-s  : 

"Ten  years  ago, 
America  presented 
for  the  criticism  of  the 
civilized  world  an  as- 
tonishing group  of 
novelists.  The  psy- 
chologic aroma  of 
George  Eliot  clung  to 
most  of  them,  but  by 
many  was  shown  a 
tendency  to  draw 
largely  upon  such 
writers  as  Daudet, 
Maupassant,  Cherbuliez,  and  even  Zola,  in  the  way  of  inspira- 
tion and  aid.  The  method  of  these  masters,  and  especially 
their  technical  security  and  dispassionate  self-effacement,  un- 
derwent obvious  tho  never  slavish  reproduction  here.  In  crit- 
ical gatherings,  even  among  weekly  and  daily  journals,  English 
novelists  were  seldom  discussed.  If  their  works  had  signal 
transatlantic  sales,.!  can  not  say,  but  cultivated  people  rarely 
either  extolled  or  abused  them  ;  they  simply  ceased  to  extend 
them  more  than  meager  heed." 

And  now,  exclaims  Mr.  Fawcett,  what  a  wave  of  change  has 
swept  over  our  public  mind  !  Referring  to  a  taunt  in  one  of  our 
leading  newspapers  about  "the  deadly  stupidity  of  the  American 
novel,"  he  says  that  "it  seems  to  be  the  fashion  to  say  this  and  to 
write  this,  whether  one  really  thinks  it  or  no,"  and  continues : 

"Every  new  month  some  new  English  writer  dawns  with  the 
splendor  of  an  immense  popularity  upon  our  firmament  of  fiction. 
Does  he  so  dawn — or  has  he  previously  so  dawned— upon  his 
own?  All  the  vivid,  strenuous,  thoughtful,  poetic  work  of  our 
native  novelists  has  passed  into  oblivious  disregard.  A  troop  of 
men  and  women,  who  are.  for  the  most  part,  imitators  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  usurp  attention  and  comment.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  deny  that  merit  exists  amid  this  flood  of  rather  hectic 
and  flamboyant  literature.  But  in  it,  I  should  say,  are  few  signs 
of  permanency.  The  stories  are  mostly  written  with  an  aim  of 
mere  passing  amusement;  some  of  them  are  literature,  but  few 
are  good  literature.  Cleverness  in  plenty  they  may  contain,  but 
seldom  either  subtlety,  meditation,  or  depth.  They  often  have 
the  air  of  being  dashed  off  at  a  white  heat ;  and  the  impressions 
which  they  make,  whether  historic  or  contemporaneous,  are  in 
few  cases  lasting.  Their  style  is  mainly  one  of  staccato  pertness  ; 
at  their  best  they  are  apt  to  be  etched  rather  than  painted.  They 
have  plenty  of  'color'  and  'go  ;'  sometimes  they  bristle  with  bay- 
onets and  rattle  with  gunshots.  A  great  deal  is  'done'  in  them  ; 
the  'action'  is  prodigious.  But  too  frequently  their  good  people 
and  their  bad  people  are  the  merest  shadows.  Epigram  is  substi- 
tuted for  analysis,  and  a  dread  of  fatiguing  the  reader  by  giving 
him  anything  really  to  think  about  is  so  prevalent  that  it  suggests 
the  very  drollery  of  commercialism. 

"Meanwhile  the  poor  American  novelist  can  only  bow  his  head 
and  accept  his  destiny.  If  he  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  he  should 
console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  fashion  is,  after  all,  but 
another  word  for  caprice  ;  and  he  should  recollect,  too,  that  thus 
far,  in  the  entire  esthetic  history  of  nations,  his  own  American 


country  people  (as  regards  loyalty  to  their  writers  of  books, 
painters  of  pictures,  and  even  molders  of  statues)  are  the  most 
hotand-cold,  fast-and-loose,  whimsical,  freakish,  and  generally 
unpatriotic  ever  yet  known. 

"Just  now  it  is  surely  the  twilight  of  our  American  novelists. 
Will  night  follow,  or  another  morning?  I,  for  one,  very  firmly 
believe  the  last." 


NOTES. 

ALEXANDRE  DUMAS  the  younger  died  on  November  27,  in  Paris,  where  he 
was  born  July  28,  1827.  At  the  age  of  17  he  publiohed  "Les  Peches  de  Jeu- 
nesse,"' a  small  collection  of  poems  of  no  value.  After  traveling  with  his 
father  through  Spain  and  Africa,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  thenceforth  his 
life  was  devoted  to  authorship.  His  "  La  Dame  aux«Camelias,"  which  was 
based  on  fact,  created  a  great  sensation.  It  was  written  first  as  a  novel, 
and  attained  such  success  that  Dumas  dramatized  the  story.  Afterward  it 
was  reproduced  in  Verdi's  "Traviata."  Dumas  was  exceedingly  prolific 
both  of  novels  and  plays,  among  his  successes  being  "  Le  FilsNaturel" 
(1858),  "L'Amides  Femmes"  (1864),  "Les  Idees  de  Mme.  Aubray  "  (1867), 
"  La  Priiicesse  Georges'' (1871),  "  La  Feinme  de  Claude,"  and  "Monsieur 
Alphonse  "  (1873),  "  L'Etrangere  "  (1877),  "  La  Princesse  de  Bagdad  "  (1881), 
"Denise  '  (i885>,  and  "Francillon"  (1887).  "  La  Femme  de  Claude  "  was  a 
dramatic  version  of  his  novel  "L'Affaire  Clemenceau."  He  was  made  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy  on  January  30,  1874,  succeeding  Pierre 
Lebrun.  Victor  Hugo  appeared  for  the  first  titne  at  a  meeting  of  the  "  Im- 
mortal Forty  "  after  his  return  to  France  in  order  to  vote  for  Dumas,  who 
was  elected  by  a  vote  of  22  to  11.  Within  the  last  year  he  was  made  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Thk  late  Alexandre  Dumas  recently  quoted  Maupassant's  ideal  of  a  lit- 
erary life:  '"If  I  were  rich  enough,  not  to  be  obliged  to  write,'  that  peferct 
writer  and  remarkable  observer  said  to  me  one  day,  'my  dream  would  be 
to  write  only  one  more  book,  a  short  one,  at  which  I  should  always  con- 
tinue to  work,  and  which  I  should  order  to  be  buried  on  the  day  of  my 
death.'  "  And  M.  Dumas  flattered  himself  thas  he  was  beginning  to  realize 
this  dream  of  Maupassant.  He  had  been  at  work  for  sometime  on  a  play 
called  "La  Route  de  Thebes;"  but  he  was  getting  old,  disinclined  to  work, 
and  fastidious.  When  he  thought  the  play  in  a  fit  state  to  be  presented  to 
the  public,  he  would  present  it.  Or  lie  might  put  it  back  in  his  desk.  He 
said  he  had  arrived  at  an  age  when  the  best  thing  a  man  can  do  is  to  hold 
his  tongue.    What  does  Mr.  Gladstone  say  to  that? — The  St.  James' s  Gazette. 

George  Macdonald's  lectures  in  America  were  not  a  success.  He  never 
prepared  a  lecture,  but  talked  gracefully  and  easily.  This  was  not  appre- 
ciated in  his  day.  The  evening  that  he  was  to  lecture  in  Music  Hall, 
Boston,  he  dined  with  James  T.  Fields,  who  asked  him  what  he  was  to  lec- 
ture about.  His  reply  was.  "  I  don't  know,  I  shall  decide  what  to  say  after 
I  get  upon  t'ne  platform.  I  have  made  no  preparation."  .  .  .  Wilkie  Collins 
was  frequently  at  the  home  of  Dickens.  The  two  men  were  great  friends. 
After  Dickens's  success  with  his  readings  in  America,  Collins  came  over. 
He  was  never  a  success  upon  the  platform,  tho  his  first  evening  in  any  city 
was  sure  to  call  forth  a  large  audience.  His  invariable  practise  was  to 
take  a  recess  in  the  midst  of  an  evening's  reading,  retire  to  an  ante-room 
and  take  a  generous  draught  of  English  ale. — The  Journal  of  Education. 

Mr.  StedmaN  has  publicly-  confirmed  the  report  that  he  had  declined  an 
offer  of  the  Billings  chair  of  English  Literature  at  Yale  University.  To  a 
Sun  reporter  he  said:  "If  such  a  post  had  been  offered  to  me  twenty  years 
ago,  I  should  have  accepted  without  the  least  hesitation,  but  coming,  as  it 
does,  late  in  life,  I  think  it  would  take  up  too  much  of  my  time  to  learn  the 
requirements  of  the  place.  I  have  never  been  a  teacher  and  do  not  know 
how  I  should  succeedas  a  utilitarian  at  this  time  of  life.  Yale  ismaking  an 
effort  to  better  her  English  departments,  and  I  think  it  best  to  put  young 
blood  in  the  places;  men  who  are  vigorous  and  active  and  can  devote  their 
whole  time  and  energy  to  tlie  work  and  grow  up  with  it.'' 

Mr.  Henry  Cavling,  a  Copenhagen  journalist  visiting  in  this  country, 
said  to  the  Boston  Advertiser:  "Journalism  in  Denmark  is  decidedly  differ- 
ent from  the  American.  For  instance  we  have  on  our  paper  about  forty 
editorial  writers  and  five  reporters.  We  have  no  need  of  any  more  report- 
ers, because  nothing  ever  happens.  Why,  we  do  not  have  a  murder  once 
in  ten  years.  So,  of  course,  the  papers  there  are  more  devoted  to  literary 
articles  than  to  news.     Your  editorial  page  is  much  like  our  entire  paper." 

Mr.  F.  Haydon  Williams  calls  attention,  in  The  Speaker,  to  the  fact  that 
the  phrase  "sweetness  and  light"  is  not  one  of  Matthew  Arnold's  own 
making,  as  is  commonly  supposed;  that  the  phrase  was  made  by  Dean 
Swift  in  his  "  Battleof  the  Books,"  published  in  1704,  who  wrote:  "  We  have 
rather  chosen  to  fill  our  hives  with  honey  and  wax;  thus  furnishing  man- 
kind with  the  two  noblest  of  things,  which  are  sweetness  and  light." 

M.  Barth^LEMYSaint-Hilaire,  who  died  in  Paris  on  November  24,  had 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  French  literature  and  politics  for  nearly 
seventy  years,  and  to  the  last  preserved  an  extraordinary  degree  of  bodily 
and  intellectual  activity.  He  was  born  in  Paris  in  August,  1805,  and  began 
his  public  career  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance  under  Charles  X.  He  enjoyed 
a  peculiar  distinction  as  one  of  the  few  living  men  familiar,  from  actual  ex- 
perience, with  the  person  of  the  first  Napoleon. 

Baron  John  Byrne  Leicester  Warren  de  Tabley,  the  English  poet, 
died  November  24.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Baron  George  de  Tabley,  was 
born  in  1835,  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  was  a  lawyer  by  profession.  He 
held  a  higii  place  among  the  minor  English  poets,  and  was  master  of  a  re- 
fined and  elevated  style.  His  title  becomes  extinct  by  his  death,  but  a 
cousin  succeeds  to  the  baronetcy  which  he  held. 

An  organ  has  been  placed  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Somersby,  bearing 
the  following  inscription  on  a  brass  plate:  "To  the  Glory  of  God,  and  in 
memory  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate,  this  organ  wasgiven  by 
subscription  to  St.  Margaret's  Somersby,  the  church  of  his  birthplace  and  of 
his  baptism." 

Arthur  Arnould,  the  French  litterateur,  and  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Commune,  died  in  Paris,  November  25.  He  was  born  at  Dieuze  in  1833,  and 
was  the  son  of  ^  professor  of  foreign  literature  at  the  Sorbonne. 
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SCIENCE. 


ARE   OUR    ENGINEERING    WORKS 
PERMANENT? 

AS  the  traveler  looks  up  at  the  mighty  piles  of  masonry  left 
by  the  Egyptians  of  long  ago,  or  at  the  less  massive  but 
more  graceful  structures  of  the  Greek,  or  at  the  utilitarian  roads 
and  aqueducts  of  the  Roman,  he  can  not  help  wondering  whether 
the  boasted  scientific  skill  of  our  age  will  enable  us  to  leave  any 
such  evidences  of  our  existence  in  centuries  to  come.  Such  a 
question  can  be  answered  approximately  by  bringing  into  play 
what  science  has  tailght  us  of  the  permanence  of  various  materials 
and  of  the  forces  of  nature  that  are  continually  at  work  upon 
them.  It  is  thus  answered  in  The  Scientific  ^li/ierican  (Novem- 
ber i6)  in  an  editorial  article  from  which  we  quote  a  few  para- 
graphs, as  follows : 

"The  question  of  the  comparative  durability  of  our  nineteenth- 
century  engineering  and  architectural  works  is  an  interesting  one. 

"We  will  assume — altho  we  see  nothing  to  indicate  the  fact — 
that  the  tide  of  Western  civilization  has  reached  its  high-water 
mark,  and  that  in  the  splendid  achievements  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  which  have  marked  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  Western  races  have  reached  the  zenith  of  their 
powers.  We  will  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  from 
this  time  on  a  decline  shall  set  in  which  shall  ultimately  lead  to 
a  decrepitude  and  decay  as  complete  as  that  of  the  races  of  As- 
syria and  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome — and  at  the  same  time  ask 
the  question  :  How  many  of  our  great  public  works  will  'be  left 
standing  upon  the  earth  forty  centuries  hence,  to  bear  witness  to 
our  nineteenth-century  knowledge  and  skill? 

"Are  there  in  New  York,  London,  or  Paris  buildings  that  will 
stand  for  forty  centuries  the  bufleting  of  wind  and  weather  as 
those  stately  edifices  by  the  Euphrates  and  Nile  have  stood  ?  Prob- 
ably not :  nor  is  the  fact  any  reflection  upon  the  work  of  the 
modern  builder.  It  is  merely  a  result  of  the  more  artistic 
modern  taste,  which  expresses  itself  in  a  style  of  architecture  that 
is  at  once  more  pictiiresque  and  less  durable  than  the  gloomy 
temples  and  palaces  of  the  ancient  builders. 

"This  is  the  age  of  steel  and  iron,  materials  for  construction  of 
which  the  ancient  races  appear  to  have  known  very  little.  As 
compared  with  stone,  they  are  less  durable.  Left  to  itself,  an 
iron  or  steel  structure  will,  in  time,  corrode  and  disappear.  Un- 
less the  skeleton  frames  of  our  modern  lofcy  buildings  be  carefully 
built  in  and  protected  from  oxidation,  it  is  certain  that  their  life 
will  be  limited  ;  for,  should  the  steel-work  ever  be  eaten  away  by 
rust,  there  will  be  no  strength  in  the  lower  walls  adequate  to 
carrying  the  great  superimposed  load  of  the  upper  stories  This, 
of  course,  is  not  an  immediate  contingency  ;  but  in  reckoning  the 
life  of  buildings — as  we  are  now  doing — by  centuries,  it  is  an  ele- 
ment of  decay  that  may  ultimately  be  responsible  for  their  collapse. 

"Of  the  great  steel  and  iron  structures,  such  as  tlie  Hrooklyn 
and  the  Forth  bridges,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  their  life  will 
be  contemporaneous  with  their  careful  maintenance  and  repair. 
The  theory  of  the  crystallization  of  steel  under  continued  stress 
is  now  pretty  well  exploded;  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
if  a  steel  structure,  such  as  the  Hrooklyn  P.ridge,  which  is  subject 
only  to  static  strains,  be  carefully  protected  by  painting,  its  life 
may  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  Left  to  itself,  however,  as  the 
works  of  the  ancients  have  been  left,  the  rust  er^ting  through  the 
cables  would  ultimately  bring  the  whole  structure  into  the  river, 
leaving  the  granite  towers  as  an  indestructible  monument  to 
mark  where  the  bridge  once  stood. 

"The  great  systems  of  water-woiks,  both  for  municipal  siijiply 
and  for  irrigation,  will  ])rovide  many  lasting  monuments  to  the 
energy  and  skill  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Nothing  constructed 
in  Egypt  or  Assyria  was  more  durable  than  is  the  masonry  of  the 
great  dam  of  the  Croton  water- works. 

"In  constructing  our  vast  system  of  railroads  we  have  written 
our  history  in  monumental  linesof  rock  and  eartli,  that  will  prob- 
ably last  as  long  as  this  globe  turns  upon  its  axis.  vShould  some 
glacial  period  return  and  grind  these  emi)ankments  and  cuttings 
out  of  existence,  there  would  yet  remain  the  great  tunnels,  to 
show  with  what  unconquerable  energv  wc  pushed  our  way  even 
through  the  heart  of  the  hills  themselves." 


STUDY    OF    THE    CRIMINAL. 

'  I  "HE  whole  science  of  modern  criminology  gathers  around  the 
■'■  name  of  Lombroso.  The  Italian  professor  has  taught  us 
that  the  criminal  is  worthy  of  study,  and  we  owe  to  his  life-work 
the  great  mass  of  what  we  now  know  in  this  line  of  research.  To 
have  founded  a  science  is  in  itself  a  proud  distinction,  but  Lom- 
broso is  not  content  with  that — he  is  still  one  of  the  chief  laborers 
in  the  field  that  he  was  the  first  to  cultivate.  Hence  much  inter- 
est attaches  to  a  new  edition  of  his  celebrated  work  on  the  crim- 
inal, giving  the  results  of  his  latest  researches,  and  we  translate, 
in  part,  a  review  of  it  that  appears  in  the  Revue  Scieiitifique 
(Paris,  October  26).  After  stating  that  an  idea  of  the  indefati- 
gable activity  of  the  author  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
instead  of  100  skulls  described  in  the  first  edition  384  are  here 
dealt  with,  while  the  number  of  criminals  examined  has  risen  to- 
nearly  6,000,  the  reviewer  goes  on  as  follows  : 

"The  new  edition  contains  also  researches  on  the  numerical 
proportion  of  anomalies  according  to  sex  and  to  crime  ;  .  .  .  a 
study  in  the  living  subject  of  anomalies  of  the  thorax,  feet,  and 
hands,  notably  the  anomalies  of  the  ear,  which  have  been  studied 
in  25,000  individuals. 

"M.  Lombroso  has  also  completed  his  study  of  tattooing,  taking 
advantage  of  work  already  done  by  our  countrymen  [the  French], 
and  of  his  own  examination  of  more  than  10,000  individuals. 

"  Finally,  molecular  changes,  .  .  .  calorimetry,  weight,  sensa- 
tion— are  all  elements  that  have  formed  the  objects  of  new  inves- 
tigations. 

"All  these  elements  are  grouped  by  the  author  with  a  view  ta 
the  demonstration  of  his  thesis,  which  is,  as  is  well  known,  that 
the  born  criminal  is  a  separate  tj'pe.  ancestral  or  pathologic,  dif- 
fering only  in  degree  from  the  morally  insane,  and  of  the  same 
class  as  the  epileptic.  All  criminals,  in  fact,  are,  for  M.  Lom- 
broso, epileptoids.  which  may  be  grouped  thus,  according  to  the 
increasing  amount  of  their  deviation  from  the  normal  man  : 

"The  occasional  criminal. 

"The  criminal  from  passion. 

"The  born  criminal. 

"The  morally  insane. 

"The  epileptic. 

"Above  all,  the  reader  should  turn  to  the  chapter  on  criminal- 
oids,  that  is,  those  criminals  that  yield  only  to  an  extremely  power- 
ful temptation.  .  .  .  All  degrees  can  be  observed  between  the 
normal  and  the  abnormal  state,  and  he  takes  up  here  the  interesting 
study  of  those  who  are  at  the  foot  of  the  scale,  the  most  similar 
to  well-balanced  people,  the  abnormal  persons  that  one  meets  at 
each  step  in  society,  and  that  have  more  chances  of  remaining 
honest  than  of  falling  into  crime,  provided  only  that  circum- 
stances favor  them. 

"These  individuals  are  of  the  attenuated  type  of  the  born  crim- 
inal, and  the  study  of  these  attenuated  or  transition  forms  is,  in 
the  whole  domain  of  biology,  the  most  interesting  for  minds  of  a 
philosophical  bent.    .    .    . 

"In  fine,  whatever  one  may  think  of  the  value  of  all  these  ele- 
ments and  all  these  documents,  taken  by  themselves,  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that,  in  their  entirety,  they  confirm  without  any  pos- 
sible doubt  the  theory  of  ^I.  Lombroso.  Perhaps  one  may  dis- 
pute some  of  the  terms  of  the  author's  formulas,  but — we  wish  to- 
repeat  this  again — almost  everybody  is  at  the  present  time  in 
accord  on  the  point  that  the  criminal  isan  abnormal  person  whose 
responsibility  must  be  considered  from  another  point  i)f  view  ili.at 
that  to  which  we  had  become  accustomed  in  former  times,  lliat 
he  is  really  in  some  degree  of  unbalanced  mind. 

"Now  this  new  conception  of  the  criminal,  which  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  change  our  ideas  and  our  customs  regarding  criminal  jus- 
tice, is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  agitation  provoked  by  M. 
Lombroso  regarding  this  question,  and  as  it  is  a  problem  emi- 
nently human,  very  fertile,  and  surely  very  just,  we  ought  to 
recognize  the  part  that  its  author  has  had  in  its  elucidation. " — 
Translated Jo)  Tm-:  Litekarv  Digest. 


"It  is  reported,"  snvs  The  Electrnal  H'or/,t,  "tliat  Mr.  Wenter,  of  the 
drainage  board,  stated  that  10,000  horse-power  tni^jht  be  obtained  from 
the  water-fall  of  the  Chicago  drainage-canal  at  Lockport,  and  that  this 
would  furnish  more  than  enou^rh  power  for  lighting  the  entire  city  of 
Chicago." 
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Fig.  I.  —  Adhesive  Disks  of  Sucker- 
footed  Bat.  a,  b.  Disk  of  wing  ;  Cy 
that  of  hind  foot. 


THE   ADHESIVE   ORGANS  OF   ANIMALS. 

THE  adhesive  organs,  such  as  suckers,  that  have  been  devel- 
oped by  different  animals  for  various  purposes  are  treated 
in  an  interesting  \vay  {Ktiowledge,  November  i)  by  R.  Ly- 
dekker,  from  whose  article  we  quote  a  few  paragraphs.  In  in- 
troducing his  subject,  Mr.  Lydekker  says  : 

"  Either  for  the  purpose  of  holding  on  to  inanimate  substances, 
and  thus  securing  protection  from  attack  or  safety  from  the  buf- 

fetings  of  the  waves,  or  by 
attaching  themselves  to  the 
bodie;  of  other  creatures,  and 
thus  obtaining  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  food  without  any  exer- 
tions of  their  own,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  animals 
have  developed  suckers,  or 
other  adhesive  organs,  on 
some  parts  of  their  bodies  or 
limbs,  and  as  these  sucking- 
organs  vary  considerably  in  their  specialization  and  plan  of  struc- 
ture in  diflferent  groups,  their  comparison  forms  an  interesting 
subject  of  study.  In  addition  to  these  sucking-disks,  which  are 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  adhesion,  there  are  in  certain  animals, 
such  as  the  lampreys  and  leeches,  suckers  formed  by  the  mouth, 
thus  enabling  the  fortunate  owners  of  such  organs  not  only  to  at- 
tach themselves,  but  likewise  to  procure  their  food  by  devouring 
the  blood  or  flesh  of  the  animal  to  which  they  are  temporarily 
fastened." 

The  simplest  type  of  sucker  is  that  of  the  limpet  and  similar 
creatures,  consisting  merely  of  the  soft  under-surfaceof  the  body. 
They  are  common  in  insects,  but  rare  in  mammals,  the  best  ex- 
amples being  found  in  bats,  not  the  so-called  "blood-sucking" 
varieties,  which  merely  scratch  the  skin  with  their  claws  and  then 
swallow  the  flowing  blood,  but  those  that  bear  the  suckers  on 
their  feet,  for  clinging  to  rocks  and  the  like,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i. 
In  fishes  there  is  greater  variety,  a  simple  type  being  that  of  the 
goby,  or  lump-sucker,  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  wonderful  sucking- 
organs  of  another  fish  are  described  thus  by  ]\Ir.  Lydekker  : 

"The  most  extraordinary  adhesive  organ  is,  however,  that  of 
the  far-famed  sucking-fishes,  or  remorse  {Ec/tetteis) ,  of  which 
there  are  about  half  a  score  species,  some  of  which  may  attain  a 
couple  of  feet  in  length.  In  these  fishes  the  organ  takes  the  form 
of  a  flat,  oval  disk,  covering  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  and 
neck,  divided  into  a  number  of  chambers  by  a  middle  longitu- 
dinal ridge,  and  a  series  of  pairs  of  transverse  partitions,  varying 
in  number  from  twelve  to  twenty-seven.  The  disk  causes  the 
upper  portion  of  the  head  to  be  so  flattened  that,  when  the  fish  is 
placed  in  the  ordinary  position,  it  looks  as  tho  it  were  upside 
down  ;  the  illusion  being  in- 
tensified by  the  circumstance 
that  generally  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  body  is  darker  than 
the  upper.  Unlike  what  ob- 
tains in  the  fishes  noticed 
above,  in  the  remora  the  ad- 
hesive disk  is  formed  out  of 
the  s;)inous  or  front  portion 
of  the  back-fin,  which  has 
completely  lost  its  original 
character.  .  .  .  When  the  re- 
mora applies  the  disk  to  any  flat  surface,  such  as  the  skin  of  a 
shark,  the  shell  of  a  turtle,  or  a  ship's  bottom,  the  plates, 
which  are  usually  depressed,  are  raised,  and  a  series  of  vacua 
produced,  and  by  this  means  the  creatures  adheres  so  tightly 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  detached  except  by  pushing  or  pulling  it 
along  the  surface.  Many  fables  have  collected  round  the  re- 
mora, which  was  known  to  Aristotle,  and  in  Ovid's  time  it  was 
believed  to  have  the  power  of  stopping  a  vessel  on  its  course  ; 
altho  how  this  was  effected  the  poet  is  careful  not  to  say.  The 
dark  coloration  of  the  lower  parts  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that, 
when  attached  to  a  foreign  body,  the  fish  generally  has  this 
surface  turned  upward." 

In  all  these  cases  the  sucking- organs  are  for  the  purpose  of 


FlO.  2.— The  Lump-Sucker  and  its  Ad- 
hesive Disk  ia). 


attaching  the  body  to  some  object.  In  leeches,  however,  they 
have  a  true  sucking  function,  acting  to  draw  the  blood  from  the 
victim's  body  into  the  creature's  mouth.  Mr.  Lydekker  reminds 
us  that  the  leeches  belong  to  the  great  group  of  annelids,  or 
worms,  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"In  these,  the  anterior  end  of  the  body  terminates  in  a  large 
circular  sucker,  within  which,  or  the  pharynx,  is  the  mouth. 
Very  generally,  as  in  the  common  medicinal  leech,  the  mouth  is 
armed  with  sharp  teeth,  and  thus  presents  a  curious  structural 
similarity  to  that  of  the  lampreys,  altho  there  is,  of  course,  no 
genetic  connection  between  the  two  groups.  Many  leeches  also 
have  a  sucker  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  body,  by  which 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  attaching  themselves  to  the  leaves  of 
trees,  from  which  basis  they  extend  their  bodies  in  the  hope  of 
catching  hold  of  a  passing  animal.  In  their  habits  leeches  also 
present  a  curious  similarity  to  lampreys,  except  that  they  only 
suck  the  blood  of  their  victims,  instead  of  feeding  on  the  flesh." 


COIN    AS    AN    ANTISEPTIC. 

THE  bacteriologist  has  something  to  say  on  the  money  ques- 
tion. Viewing  the  matter  from  a  hygienic  point  he  "comes 
out"  for  hard  money  and  for  silver  or  copper  in  preference  to 
gold.  It  has  long  been  known  that  "hard  money,"  as  well  as 
paper  money,  comparatively  clean  as  the  former  looks,  maj' 
harbor  microbes  by  the  mass,  but  recent  experiments  go  to  show 
that  disease-germs  do  not  thrive  on  the  metal,  which  seems  to 
possess  natural  antiseptic  qualities.  77ie  Medical  News  (No- 
vember i6),  in  a  note  discussing  the  most  recent  information  on 
this  subject,  speaks  as  follows  : 

"The  bacteriologist  has  declared  that,  altho  we  may  acquiie 
riches  and  escape  unhappiness,  we  must  accept  the  risk  of  serious 
contagion  every  time  we  realize  any  of  them  in  the  form  of 
money;  that  the  surfaces  of  coins  of  all  metals  and  denomina- 
tions and  bank-notes  of  every  description  are  simply  swarming 
with  germs  of  various  degrees  of  virulence.  Cultures  have  shown 
the  presence  of  from  450  to  3,500  germs  upon  a  single  coin,  rang- 
ing from  the  streptococcus  and  staphylococciis  pyogenes  to 
tubercle  bacilli  and  typhoid  bacilli.  These  have  been  deposited, 
of  course,  from  contact  with  saliva,  pus,  discharges,  soiled  fingers, 
and  dirty  pockets.  The  list  is  an  appalling  one,  and  literally 
supports  the  Apostle's  statement  that  'monej'  is  the  root  of  all 
kinds  of  evil.'  That  these  germs  are  virulent  has  recently  been 
shown  by  inoculating  rabbits  with  their  cultures  and  obtaining 
characteristic  reactions.  So  far  everything  is  discouraging,  and 
the  bacteriologist  simply  emphasizes  the  maledictions  of  the 
preacher  upon  literally  '  filthy  lucre.'  But  it  was  soon  noticed 
that  the  proportion  of  fatal  results  from  these  inoculations  was 
extremely  small  considering  the  nature  of  the  germs  present,  and 
a  series  of  recent  experiments  at  an  Algerian  military  hospital 
has  developed  the  surprising  fact  that  coins  possess  actual  bac- 
tericidal properties  and  rapidly  destroy  or  weaken  any  germs 
lodged  upon  their  surfaces.  In  a  cold  chamber  the  germs  of 
typhoid  and  the  Friedlander  bacillus  were  destroyed  upon  steril- 
ized silver  or  copper  coins  in  eighteen  hours  ;  at  a  temperature  of 
37°  C,  about  that  of  the  pocket,  the  bacilli  of  typhoid,  of  diph- 
theria, of  blue  pus,  and  the  streptococcus  are  destroyed  in  six 
hours.  The  Loftier  bacillus  is  the  most  resistant,  and  upon  cold 
silver  or  copper  coins  will  live  for  from  three  to  six  days.  Mois- 
ture and  warmth  greatly  hasten  the  process,  which  is  probably 
due  to  the  formation  of  poisonous  oxids  and  other  salts  of  the 
metals.  A  similar  action  upon  the  germs  of  dental  caries  has 
been  noted  by  Willoughby  as  due  to  the  copper  amalgam  used  in 
filling  teeth.  Nature's  protective  mechanisms  are  even  more 
wonderful  than  her  destructive  ones.  We  have  been  loudly  as- 
sured by  the  socialist  and  labor-sympathizer  that  'capital  can  al- 
ways be  relied  upon  to  protect  itself, '  but  we  little  thought  to  see 
the  statement  verified  in  this  wise.  Gold  coins  are  much  less 
actively  bactericidal  than  either  silver  or  copper,  and  germs  may 
survive  upon  them  for  five  or  six  days,  which  may  partially  con- 
sole us  for  their  infrequency  in  our  professional  pockets.  Some 
kindly  disposed  individual  should  certainly  bring  this  latter  fact 
to  the  knowledge  of  our  bimetalist  friends,  as  it  would  furnish 
them  with  a  strong  argument  against  'the  yellow  metal.'" 
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SOLIDIFIED    PETROLEUM     A    NEW    FUEL. 

THE  invention  of  a  fuel  that,  if  half  that  its  inventor  claims 
for  it  be  true,  will  turn  the  world  topsy-turvy,  is  reported  in 
The  Railway  Review  (November  i6),  as  follows: 

"There  are  being  shown  in  Sheffield 'samples  of  compound 
compressed  solid  petroleum,  the  invention  of  Paul  d'Humy,  a 
French  naval  engineer.  M.  d'Humy  claims  to  have  solved  the 
problem  of  solidifying  petroleum  and  low-grade  bituminous  oil. 
Under  his  process,  which  he  does  not  intend  to  patent,  relying 
upon  preserving  the  secret,  he  states  that  3  cubic  feet  will  repre- 
sent the  bulk  of  a  ton  of  coal,  and  will  last  combustible  as  long 
as  50  tons.  The  samples  shown  were  soft,  but  the  inventor  states 
that  they  can  be  rendered  as  hard  as  marble.  They  were  of  two 
kinds — one  for  domestic  use  and  the  other  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  Both  samples  placed  in  the  fire  gave  a  strong  flame 
with  abundant  heat,  and  lasted  considerably  longer  than  equal 
specimens  of  coal.  Experiments  have  recently  been  made  in 
Liverpool,  and  these  are  stated  to  have  given  surprising  results. 
M.  d'Humy  says  that  this  compound  compressed  petroleum  is 
not  dangerous,  can  be  easily  stored,  will  not  evaporate  or  occa- 
sion any  explosion.  In  addition  to  that  it  requires  very  little 
draft  to  burn,  produces  no  smoke  or  smell,  and  will  not  give  more 
than  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  ash.  A  cubic  inch,  he  adds,  will  produce 
a  light-bluish  flame  many  hundred  times  its  volume  with  intense 
heat.  The  new  fuel  burns  only  on  the  surface,  thereby  insuring 
slow  combustion." 

The  ordinary  man  of  science  will  doubtless  remain  incredulous 
until  he  sees  all  these  things  with  his  own  eyes.  Meanwhile, 
taking  these  reported  tests  as  his  point  of  departure,  the  busy 
prophet  is  already  at  work.     To  quote  the  article  again  : 

"M.  d'Humy  expects  a  great  future  for  this  fuel.  He  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  Atlantic-going  steamers,  instead  or 
carrying  5,oooto6,ooo  tons  of  coal,  will  require  only  2,000  tons,  and 
with  that  weight  easily  do  the  voyage  in  four  days.  He  antici- 
pates that  it  will  also  render  coaling  stations  less  essential  to 
vessels  of  war,  as  the  battle-ship  will  be- able  to  stay  at  sea  for 
several  months  without  taking  fresh  coal  or  reducing  speed.  It 
will  be  useful,  he  says,  to  armies,  as  the  troops  can  carry  the 
petroleum  about  with  them  in  their  knapsacks  ready  for  use  for 
cooking  or  for  other  purposes  on  the  field.  Nor  are  these  advan- 
tages all  he  anticipates.  For  pleasure-yachts,  and  even  for  open 
grates  in  private  houses,  compressed  petroleum  he  expects  will 
supersede  raw  coal." 

7"^!?  Review  comments : 

"He  might  also  have  added,  always  supposing  that  the  inven- 
tion 'fills  the  bill'  of  the  inventor,  that  it  will  make  the  country 
practically  independent  of  strikes.  These  views  are  of  course  the 
views  of  the  inventor.  Experiments  on  an  elaborate  scale  are 
shortly  to  be  made  in  Sheffield. " 


SHALL  WE    USE  CHEMICALS  IN    PRESERVING 

FOOD? 

"\X  fHEN  the  good  housewife  is  preparing  her  stock  of  pickles 
'  ^  and  preserves  for  the  winter,  she  is  merely  preventing  or 
delaying  the  destructive  action  of  the  microbes  of  decay  upon  the 
food  that  she  is  putting  up,  by  the  use  of  simple  antiseptics,  such 
as  the  sugar  used  in  making  jam,  or  the  salt  and  vinegar  of  the 
pickles.  The  same  result  is  attained  by  rigidly  excluding  air, 
as  in  canning.  These  antiseptic  methods  have  the  advantage  of 
introducing  only  substances  that  are  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  not 
injurious  to  the  system.  But  recently  jjeople  have  discovered 
that  there  are  scores  of  other  antiseptics,  much  more  powerful  and 
efficacious  than  these,  and  able  to  prevent  souring  or  decay  if 
used  in  quantities  so  small  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  taste. 
Hence  the  use,  in  preserving  or  canning,  of  such  chemicals  as 
salicylic  acid  or  boracic  acid.  This  is  condemned  by  The  Ihitish 
Medical  Journal  in  a  recent  note  on  "Antiseptics  in  Foods," 
which  we  quote  in  part  below  : 

"The  recent  prosecution  [in   England]  for  selling  orange  wine 
containing  a  little  over  three  grains  to  the  pint  of  salicylic  acid 


suggests  the  propriety  of  discussing  shortly  the  general  question 
of  preserving  foods  by  antiseptics.  Wines  are  sulfured  and  doc- 
tored with  salicylic  acid,  fluoborates  and  fiuosilicates  ;  to  milk  in 
hot  weather  all  sorts  of  antiseptics  are  added,  the  chief  being 
boracic  acid,  varied  of  late  by  the  addition  of  formalin.  Boracic 
acid  or  borax  is  also  the  favorite  antiseptic  for  butters.  It  may 
indeed  be  stated  generally  that  all  decomposable  articles  not  steril- 
ized by  boiling,  or  preserved  from  change  by  cold,  are  liable  to 
be  treated  with  small  quantities  of  antiseptics.  There  may  not 
be  in  any  one  article  a  percentage  suflicient  to  cause,  when  given 
in  a  single  dose,  appreciable  effect,  but  a  person  taking  boraxed 
milk  and  butter  for  breakfast  and  tea,  and  a  salicylated  wine  for 
dinner,  will  be  consuming  day  by  day  a  sufficient  amount  of  active 
drugs  to  produce  some  effect  on  his  health.  Salicylic  acid  is  a 
poison.  In  1878  a  case  happened  in  which  so  small  a  dose  as  3 
grams  (46  grains)  caused  death  in  forty  hours;  possibly  the  acid 
was  impure.  In  three  other  cases  in  which  decided  and  danger- 
ous symptoms  were  produced  the  dose  was  much  larger,  being 
15,  22.  and  50  grams  respectively.  Salicylic  and  benzoic  acids  are, 
therapeutically,  attenuated  phenols,  phenol  being  most  poison- 
ous, then  comes  salicylic  acid,  and  lastly  benzoic  acid.  It  is  no 
sufficient  answer  to  accusations  under  Section  6  of  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  to  prove  that  single  large  doses  of  a  partic- 
ular addition  have  been  taken  by  a  number  of  persons  without 
injury;  nor  indeed  is  it  an  answer  if  such  addition  is  really 
proved  to  have  been  beneficial  to  health.  The  question  is  nar- 
rowed down  as  to  whether  the  nature  and  quality  was  that  which 
was  demanded  by  the  purchaser.  An  individual  might  have  no 
objection  to  drink  a  salicylated  liquid,  always  provided  he  knew 
that  salicylic  acid  was  there,  but  he  would  naturally  feel  ag- 
grieved at  buying  an  article  which  he  believed  to  be  pure  if  he 
found  it  to  contain  a  foreign  chemical  substance. " 

After  discussing  the  possible  chemical  changes  of  the  acid  in 
the  system,  and  the  effects  of  the  compounds  that  may  thus  be 
formed  therein — a  subject  on  which  there  is  at  present  no  very 
exact  knowledge — the  article  concludes  thus  : 

"Be  this  as  it  may,  the  growing  use  of  antiseptics  constitutes  a 
possible  danger  to  health.  Persons  with  sound  excretory  organs 
have  for  years  daily  taken  chemicals  of  the  kind  in  their  food 
without  injury,  yet  it  can  be  confidently  predicted  that  other  per- 
sons with  damaged  or  weak  kidneys  will  be  affected  by  minute 
doses.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  digestion  in  the  intes- 
tines is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  by  what,  outside  the  intes- 
tines, would  be  recognized  as  a  fermentative  or  putrefactive 
process.  In  short,  just  as  the  nourishment  of  a  number  of  plants 
depends  on  the  microbes  around  their  rootlets,  so  the  assimilation 
of  our  own  nourishment  depends  to  a  large  degree  on  the  activity 
of  hosts  of  colonies  of  microbes  in  the  intestinal  canal.  All  anti- 
septics, even  in  minute  quantity,  will  inhibit  the  activity  of  these 
colonies  or  affect  unequally  various  species,  the  net  result  inordi- 
nary individuals  being  an  impairment  of  digestion  or  an  actual 
dyspepsia.  The  time  has  apparently  ccme  for  some  definite 
action  with  regard  to  antiseptics  in  foods  and  beverages.  They 
should  be  absolutely  prohibited  unless  a  label  be  placed  upon 
everything  sold  after  being  thus  treated,  stating  the  nature  of  the 
preservative  in  as  large  type  as  any  other  announcement.  Then 
if  the  public  like  to  take  daily  small  doses  of  salicylic  or  boracic 
acid  or  of  formaldehyd  they  can  do  so,  but  with  the  immense 
advantage  of  knowing  what  they  are  consuming." 


Measuring  the  Force  of  the  Wind  by  an  ^Eolian  Harp.— The 
principle  of  the  ^Eolian  harp  has  been  put  to  scientific  use.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science,  reported 
in  Science,  November  15.  Prof.  Carl  Barus  read  a  paper  discuss- 
ing the  sounds  made  by  the  wind  whistling  across  a  slender  ob- 
stacle,  like  a  wire.  "He  showed  that  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
could  be  computed  from  the  pitch  of  the  note  observed  in  case  of 
a  given  diameter  of  wire  and  for  a  given  temperature  of  the  air. 
By  aid  of  a  special  microphonic  attachment  such  sound  could  be 
conveyed  to  any  distance  and  isolated  from  the  attendant  noises 
at  the  place  of  exposure.  So  represented,  the  wind  was  given  in 
every  detail  of  its  gusty  and  variable  character,  and  the  term 
micro-anemometry  seemed  to  be  applicable  to  observations  of 
this  nature.  Finally  the  direction  of  the  gust  could  be  inferred 
from  the  sounds  obtained  from  three  wires  at  right  angles  to  each 
other." 
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A   HYGIENIC   SEWING-MACHINE  TREADLE. 

THOUSANDS  of  weary  women  can  testify  to  the  fatigue 
caused  by  running  an  ordinary  sewing-machine  all  day, 
-and  the  medical  profession  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  this 
fatigue  is  but  the  expression  of  an  actual  injury  to  the  system 
resulting  from  this  work.  The  fatigue  is  due  largely  to  the  pecul- 
iar treading  motion  required  to  drive  the  machine.  This  has  just 
been  obviated  by  the  invention  of  a  new  form  of  treadle  which  is 
hailed   by    The  Lancet   (London,    November   i6)   as  a  boon  to 

_  afflicted     woman- 

kind.  We  quote  the 
description  given  by 
that  paper,  and  re- 
produce from  it  an 
illustration  showing 
the  arrangement  of 
the  new  device  : 

"  Sewing-machines 
adapted  for  useful 
general  work  are  in- 
variably driven  by 
a  treadle  to  which 
either  one  or  both  of 
the  feet  may  be  ap- 
plied. The  ordinary 
treadle  answers  well 
for  the  stitching  of 
exceptionally  stout 
materials  and  for  the  purposes  of  various  machines  driven  with 
the  foot  by  men  such  as  turners  or  printers,  but  for  average 
sewing-machine  work  it  has  the  drawback  of  requiring  more 
effort  than  is  necessary.  This  extra  fatigue  is  a  serious  consid- 
eration in  the  case  of  females  employed  all  day  long  at  the 
machine,  but  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  ordinary  treadle 
has  now  been  introduced  by  which  the  labor  of  the  worker  will 
be  greatly  economized  without  any  sacrifice  of  efficiency. 

"As  is  well  known,  the  ordinary  treadle  is  horizontal  when 
at  rest  and  has  to  be  forcibly  depressed  by  the  foot  in  order  to 
turn  a  fly-wheel  by  means  of  a  crank.  In  the  new  system  the 
fly-wheel  and  crank  are  retained,  but  the  horizontal  treadle  is 
replaced  by  a  vertical  one  which  is  hinged  to  the  under  side  of  the 
table  on  which  the  machine  rests,  and  hangs  down  almost  to  the 
floor,  where  it  ends  in  a  horizontal  platform  for  the  foot.  The 
worker's  foot  is  not  moved  up  and  down  to  drive  the  machine  by 
pressing  the  treadle,  but  produces  the  same  effect  with  less  labor 
by  a  gentle  swinging  of  the  foot  backward  and  forward.  The 
muscles  chiefly  employed  are  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the 
knee-joint,  and  the  weight  of  the  foot  and  leg  is,  of  course,  sup- 
ported by  the  platform  on  which  the  foot  rests.  An  important 
advantage  is  that  the  continual  movement  of  the  thigh,  inevita- 
ble under  the  present  system,  is  so  diminished  as  to  be  hardly 
perceptible." 


HYGIENIC  TREADLE   FOR   SEWING-MACHINE. 


Origin  of  Color-Blindness. — "A  Frenchman,  M.  Dubois,  has 
made  an  interesting  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  color-blindness, " 
says  Ktiowledge,  November  i.  "This  defect  of  vision  almost 
invariably  consists  in  inability  to  recognize  red.  Now  a  body 
cooling  down  from  incandescence  extends  its  spectrum  toward 
the  red  end,  or,  in  other  words,  the  white-hot  to  violet-colored  body 
becomes  yellow  and  finally  a  dull  red  as  it  cools.  A  few  stars 
such  as  Sirius  are  white-hot,  many  others  like  our  sun  are  cooler 
and  therefore  yellow,  while  others  are  so  cooled  down  as  to  shine 
with  a  dull-red  light.  Primitive  man,  according  to  M.  Dubois, 
lived  when  the  sun  was  in  either  the  Sirius  or  the  pre-Sirius 
stage,  that  is,  when  the  sun,  Avhich  is  the  source  of  all  color,  was 
white-hot,  and  had  no  red  component  in  its  spectrum  ;  he  had. 
therefore,  no  power  of  recognizing  red.  Color-blindness,  there- 
fore, says  M.  Dubois,  is  merely  atavism  or  degeneration  to  the 
primitive  type.  The  objection  to  this  ingenious  theory  is  that  we 
have  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  primitive  man  was 
contemporary  with  a  white-hot  sun;  further,  all  white-hot  suns 
that  we  know  of  have  some  red  at  any  rate  in  their  spectrum. 
The  intensity  of  particular  components  of  the  spectrum  may  vary, 
■  but  the  components  are  still  there." 


The  Sand-Bath  as  a  Curative  Agent.  — "The  Mohammedans, 
in  their  ablutions,"  says  Cosmos,  November  i6,  "replace  water 
by  sand  when  needful.  This  religious  practise  has,  it  appears, 
be  come  an  element  of  modern  therapeutics.  At  the  reunion  of 
Swiss  physicians  held  this  year  at  Ouchy,  Dr.  Suchard  read  a 
paper  on  the  sand-bath.  Invalids  have  been  completely  or  par- 
tially cured  by  sand  heated  to  a  temperature  varying,  according 
the  case,  from  45°  to  65°  C.  The  sand,  containing  air  between 
its  particles  and  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  transmits  it  in  a 
gentle  and  almost  insensible  manner.  Perspiration  is  favored  up 
to  the  point  where  a  patient  may  lose  two  quarts  of  liquid  in  one 
sand-bath.  Thanks  to  this  evaporation,  the  invalid  may  support 
continued  high  temperature  without  the  actual  temperature  of 
the  body  rising  more  than  a  few  degrees,  and  this  without  fear  of 
heart  affections,  if  care  be  taken  to  put  hot  sand  on  the  feet  at  the 
outset.  The  number  of  ailments  that  may  be  treated  by  this 
powerful  curative  agent  is  considerable.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
especially  beneficial  to  chronic  rheumatism  and  to  gout.  Neu- 
ralgia and  sciatica  are  cured  or  benefited  by  local  or  general  baths. 
The  most  various  organic  troubles  of  the  nervous  system,  cardiac 
or  digestive  affections  have  been  treated  by  this  method,  some- 
times with  remarkable  success.  The  same  is  true  of  tuberculous 
affections  of  the  bones  and  joints.  The  account  given  by  Dr. 
Suchard  contains  statistical  tables  relating  to  more  than  100 
patients  annually.  —  Translated  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"A  German  surgeon.  Dr.  Hoenig,  has  designed  an  apparatus  which  he 
calls  a  cyclo-ambulance,'"  says  The  British  Medical  Journal.  "It  consists 
of  a  car  covered  in  with  canvas,  which  contains  a  folding-litter,  and  rests 
on  four  side-wheels,  and  a  fifth  wheel  in  front  pedaled  by  a  cyclist.  A  seat 
and  pedals  are  also  provided  at  the  back  for  another  cyclist.  The  top  part 
of  the  car  can  be  lifted  off,  a  patient  can  then  be  placed  on  the  litter,  and 
the  top  replaced  on  the  axles.  The  patient  can  be  watched  by  the  cyclist 
at  the  back  through  a  glazed  window;  but  the  patient  is  also  provided  with 
the  means  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  cyclist  by  using  the  rubber  ball 
of  a  cycle  horn.  An  aperture  in  the  side  of  the  car  affords  access  to  the  pa- 
tient when  he  is  in  need  of  help.  The  ambulance  is  reported  to  be  in  ex- 
perimental use  in  Berlin,  and  is  easily  steered  and  manipulated." 

Weighing  a  Pencil-Mark.— "  Scales  are  now  made  of  such  a  nice  ad- 
justment," says  The  Railway  Review,  "that  they  will  weigh  anything,  to 
the  smallest  hair  plucked  from  the  eyebrow.  They  are  triumphs  of  mech- 
anism, and  are  enclosed  in  glass  cases,  as  the  slightest  breath  of  air  would 
impair  their  records.  The  glass  cases  have  a  sliding  door,  and  as  soon  as 
the  weight  is  placed  in  the  balances  the  door  slides  down.  Two  pieces  of 
paper  of  equal  weight  can  be  placed  in  the  scales,  and  an  autograph  written 
in  pencil  on  either  piece  will  cause  the  other  side  to  ascend,  and  the  needle 
which  indicates  the  division  of  weight  even  to  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a 
pound  and  less  will  move  from  its  perpendicular.  A  signature  containing 
nine  letters  has  been  weighed  and  proved  to  be  two  milligrams,  or  the 
fifteen  thousand  five  hundredth  part  of  an  ounce,  troy. 

The  electric  searchlight  was  used  recently  to  put  down  riot  in  Lan- 
cashire, England.  A  manufacturer,  whose  men  had  struck,  was  determined 
to  keep  his  mill  going,  and  he  promptly  secured  new  hands  and  set  them  to 
work.  At  the  same  time  he  fixed  a  searchlight  on  the  factory  building,  to 
prevent  the  strikers  from  setting  fire  to  the  sheds  erected  for  the  the  new 
hands.  During  the  continuance  of  the  strike  this  light  was  used  nightly,  in 
conjunction  with  the  police  established  in  the  works,  to  scour  the  country 
and  to  illuminate  the  parts  where  pickets  were  placed.  It  was  found  so 
effective  that  a  large  number  of  temporary  police  were  dispensed  with. 

Speaking  of  Hertz's  experiments  and  of  electrical  radiation  in  general, 
in  The  Physical  Review,  Dr.  A.  G.  Webster  deplores  the  present  popularity 
of  the  subject.  He  says:  "  The  ether  is  a  favorite  subject  of  conversation 
and  of  publication  by  authors  whose  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  of  the 
most  rudimentary  character.  This  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  the 
existence  of  fashions  in  science,  and  of  the  attempt  at  popularization  of  dif- 
ficult subjects  by  such  men  as  Kelvin  and  Lodge."  "  Not,"  it  is  added, 
"that  the  reviewer  wishes  to  discourage  popularization,  but  that  it  has  its 
disadvantages.  One  has  only  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  or  magazine  article 
with  the  heading  Tesla  to  see  an  example." 

"What  we  ought  to  do,"  says  The  Hospital,  "is  to  take  measures  to  insure 
the  prompt  slaughtering  of  all  cattle  which  are  '  obviously  tuberculous;' 
and  the  most  certain  means  of  effecting  this  object  would  be  to  offer 
reasonable  compensation  for  every  animal  thus  killed  in  the  interests  of 
the  public.  That  done  there  would  only  remain  the  discovery  and  isolation 
of  those  apparently  healthy  animals  which  are  really  in  the  early  stage  of 
tuberculosis.  .  .  .  Bovine  tuberculosis  is  a  real  danger  to  the  community. 
....  Tho  it  is  not  a  danger  which  justifies  panic,  it  is  yet  so  important  as 
to  demand  legislative  action." 

Regarding  the  much  prophesied  "passing  of  the  horse,"  The  Raihvay  Affe, 
Chicago,  November  22,  speaks  as  follows :  "  The  Horseless  Age  is  the  de- 
cidedly premature  title  of  anew  monthly  periodical.  The  recent  'moto- 
cycle  '  fiasco  at  Chicago,  where,  instead  of  a  hundred  or  so  self-propelled 
vehicles  of  various  sorts  that  were  to  compete  madly  over  a  hundred-mile 
course,  only  a  single  one,  a  clumsy  carriage  built  in  France,  managed  to 
lumber  around  to  the  goal,  showed  the  horse  is  very  far  from  being  super- 
seded for  purposes  of  both  pleasure  and  work." 
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FRANCIS   SCHLATTER    AND    THE     RELIGIOUS 

PRESS. 

'HE  fact  that  Francis  Schlatter,  the  alleged  miracle-worker, 
is  about  to  transfer  the  scene  of  his  operations  from  Denver 
to  Chicago,  gives  renewed  occasion  for  the  discussion  of  this 
mysterious  personage.  The  general  attitude  of  the  religious 
press  toward  Schlatter  is  one  of  reserve.  No  question  is  raised 
as  to  the  man's  sincerity,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  he  has 
actually  performed  some  wonderful  cures.  One  exception  should 
be  noted  in  The  Lutheran  Observer,  of  Philadelphia.  This 
paper  had  an  investigation  made  by  its  Colorado  correspondent, 
who  reported  that  the  whole  matter  was  a  rank  delusion  if  not  a 
positive  fraud.  But  such  papers  as  'I'he  Christian  K^fangelist, 
of  St.  Louis,  speak  kindly  of  Schlatter  and  advise  their  readers 
to  suspend  judgment  concerning  him  until  something  further  is 
known  as  to  the  results  of  his  work.  The  last-named  journal 
says  that  Schlatter  really  has  "a  power  of  some  kind,  tho  just 
what  it  is  and  whence  it  comes  is  not  known."  The  Western 
Christian  Advocate  speaks  of  seeing  scores  of  cripples  and  sick 
folk  on  their  way  to  Denver.  It  says  that  the  spectacle  was  "a 
pitiful  one,"  but  it  expresses  no  positive  opinions  on  the  claims  of 
the  healer.  The  Congregationalist  has  devoted  more  space  to 
the  subject  than  any  other  religious  paper,  printing  two  long  let- 
ters from  a  Denver  correspondent  who  was  commissioned  to 
make  a  painstaking  investigation.  The  latest  letter  in  The  Con- 
gregationalist reviews  Schlatter's  career  in  Denver  down  to  the 
time  of  his  recent  temporary  disappearance.  This  letter  con- 
cludes as  follows  : 

"Through  all  his  public  career  there  runs  a  thread  of  the  same 
spirit  that  has  animated  all  the  world's  benefactors,  of  tremen- 
dous faith  and  will,  of  simple  unworldliness  and  of  unselfish 
devotion.  It  is  this  thread  of  sweet  reasonableness  amid  much 
unreason,  that  has  given  him  his  hold  on  the  popular  imagination, 
and  that  makes  him  and  his  work  a  worthy,  tho  disappointing, 
study.  F'or  to  any  who  may  have  had  larger  hopes,  his  work  is  a 
disappointment — not  because  there  have  been  no  cures.  If  you 
could  trust  the  crowd  of  patients  and  onlookers  at  the  scene  of 
his  labors,  there  have  been  cures  by  the  score  and  hundred,  all, 
however,  unconfirmed,  except  by  vehement  assertion.  The  whole 
question  of  cures  has  become,  for  lack  of  consistent  investigation. 
an  inextricable  tangle  of  assertions  and  denials,  of  reported  re- 
coveries and  relapses,  of  silly  credulity  and  equally  silly  skepti- 
cism. Yet  I  have  over  the  signature  of  a  local  physician  here  the 
statement  of  the  radical  cure  of  one  of  his  patients  afflicted  with 
blindness  and  a  paralyzed  arm  from  brain  lesion,  that  is,  to  say 
the  least,  sufficiently  categorical  to  be  amazing.  And  from  any 
point  of  view  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  have  been 
many  cures.  The  implications  of  it  all.  as  illustrating  the  con- 
trol of  mind  over  matter,  the  unexplored  relation  of  the  brain  not 
only  to  dynamic  diseases,  but  to  certain  derangements  that  ap- 
pear structural,  are  of  great  interest.  But  all  this  for  the  present 
may  be  set  on  one  side. 

"The  whole  work  is  a  disappointment,  because,  as  it  goes  on, 
it  appears  that  it  is  directed  to  no  moral  end.  It  is  accompanied 
by  no  teaching,  is  attended  by  no  moral  or  spiritual  stimulus  for 
its  objects.  Its  final  cause  appears  to  be  the  temporary  allevia- 
tion of  physical  pain.  This  is,  of  course,  a  reasonable  and  worthy 
aim.  but.  standing  alone,  it  robs  the  work  of  any  such  moral  sig- 
nificance as  some  had  hoped  it  might  possess.  Such  cures  are  a 
poor  travesty  of  those  wrought  occasionally  by  faith  in  God, 
when  all  human  aids  had  failed,  the  infallil)le  note  of  which  is  an 
accompanying  spiritual  revival  that  transcends  in  wonder  and 
imjiortance  any  merely  physical  )ecui)cration.  Such  cures — those 
know  who  have  ever  had  them  within  their  circle  of  ol)servation 
— inevitably  cause  the  beholder  to  glorify  God,  in  forgetfulness 
of  any  human  medium.  Not  so  here.  The  pojiular  apjirehen- 
sion  f)f  Schlatter's  work  is  of  a  non-moral  wonder-working. 
Such  a  phenonu-nnn  may  be  of  deep  interest  scientifically,  but  it 
wholly  lacks  the  divine  fire  that  made  Peter's  woTider-working  a 
consuming  tlame  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  ills  of  those  to  whom 
he  ministered." 


FUNCTION    OF   THE    MINISTRY. 

WHAT  is  the  function  of  the  ministry?  The  Outlook  says 
that  whoever  believes  that  the  Christian  Church  possesses 
any  unity,  that  it  is  anything  else  than  a  mere  series  of  acci- 
dental organizations,  must  also  believe  that  theie  is  a  special 
fiinction  to  be  filled  by  the  minister  in  that  church  ;  and  if  we  ask 
what  that  function  is.  we  ought  to  get  light  upon  the  question 
from  the  practise  and  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  If  we 
turn  to  the  life  of  Christ,  says  the  writer,  we  find  that  He  was  not 
in  the  priestly  order  and  that  He  never  performed  priestly  offices  ; 
that  He  definitely  refused  to  perform  judicial  functions  when 
asked  to  do  so  ;  that  He  declared  that  His  Kingship  was  not 
political  in  its  character,  that  His  authority  was  that  of  a  teacher 
of  truth,  and  that  when  asked  to  punish  men  for  wrongdoing  He 
declined,  aiTirming  that  His  mission  was  to  save  men's  lives,  not 
to  destroy  them.  And  if  we  pass  from  Christ  to  the  Apostles, 
we  find  Paul  declaring  that  he  was  not  sent  to  baptize,  nor  to 
interest  and  entertain  men  by  the  graces  of  oratory,  nor  to  satisfy 
the  Greek  demand  for  a  comprehensive  system  of  philosophy. 
And  Peter,  whose  successor  claims  the  divine  right  to  govern  the 
church,  affirms  inexplicit  language  that  he  has  no  such  authority. 
After  denying  the  priestly  function  of  the  minister,  the  writer 
proceeds : 

"  He  is  not  sent  to  govern,  either  in  state  or  in  church.  Whether 
individuals  or  parties  come  before  him,  he  may  reply,  with  Christ, 
'  Who  set  me  to  be  a  judge  over  you  ?'  He  makes  a  mistake  if  he 
endeavors  to  carry  his  ministerial  authority  into  the  realm  of 
politics.  His  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ;  it  is  a  kingdom  of 
truth,  and  he  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  his  voice.  When  minis- 
ters have  undertaken  to  control  the  political  administration  of  the 
world,  they  have  made  a  poor  business  of  it — and  this  whether 
they  were  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  medieval  Europe, or  Presliy- 
terian  elders  in  the  Barebones  Parliament,  or  Episcopal  bishops 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  Congregational  clergy  in  the  Puritan 
hierarchy  of  New  England.  It  is  true  that  the  minister  is  also  a 
private  citizen,  and  as  a  private  citizen  may  take  his  part  in  polit- 
ical discussions,  but  even  this  he  would  better  do  cautiously,  if  at 
all.  He  has  a  grander  service  than  that  of  reforming  society, 
namely,  regenerating  it.  To  inspire  a  higher  spirit  of  justice, 
purity,  and  patriotism  in  men  of  all  parties  is  a  nobler  service 
than  to  shape  the  political  platform  or  infiuence  the  political 
nominations  of  any  one  party. 

"And  as  he  is  not  appointed  to  govern  in  the  state,  so  neither 
is  he  appointed  to  govern  in  the  church  He  is  not  a  lord  over 
God's  heritage  ;  he  is  not  to  be  called  master,  nor  is  he  ever  ta 
forget  that  he  who  is  the  greatest  is  the  servant  of  all.  Nor  is 
this  any  real  self-abnegation.  Influence  is  more  valuable  than 
power.  Pilate  and  Caiaphas  had  power,  one  in  the  state,  the 
other  in  the  church  ;  and  the  state  and  church  where  they  respec- 
tively ruled  are  both  disintegrated.  Christ  had  influence  ;  it  sur- 
vived His  death  and  has  created  new  states  and  a  new  church. 
Power  belongs  to  the  form  of  organization,  and  perishes  when 
the  form  changes;  influence  is  vital,  and  is  as  immortal  as  life 
itself. 

"Neither  is  the  minister  appointed  to  attract  congregations  by 
eloquent  orations.  He  may  employ  the  skill  of  the  rhetorician 
and  of  the  elocutionist  if  he  likes,  but  the  success  of  his  ministry 
does  not  depend  upon  either.  The  great  orators  have  given  to 
the  world  but  a  few  orations  each  in  a  lifetime.  Those  of  Demos- 
thenes, Cicero,  Pitt,  or  Webster  may  be  comprised,  each  of  them, 
in  a  single  volume.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  for  a 
congregation  to  expect  fifty-two  orations  a  year  from  its  preacher, 
excejit  for  the  preacher  to  expect  to  satisfy  such  a  desire.  The 
ambition  of  eloquence  is  fatal  to  ministerial  success  The 
preacher  is  the  father  of  his  people,  and  the  interest  which  a 
grouii  of  children  take  in  their  father's  familiar  talk  does  not  de- 
pend upon  his  oratorical  abilities. 

"Nor.  finally,  is  the  preacher  a  professor  of  theology.  It  is  not 
his  function  to  furnish  a  complete  and  systematic  philosoj)hy  of 
the  universe  ;  he  is  not  to  commend  spiritual  truth  by  exhibiting 
it  as  ])art  of  a  system  labeled  and  ticketed.  He  is  a  preacher  of 
religion,  not  a  teacher  of  tlieology  ;  he  is  not  to  define  (lod.  but 
to  proclaim  Him  :  not  to  define  forgiveness,  but  to  declare  it ;  not 
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to  expound  a  theory  of  inspiration,  but  to  furnish  inspiration  to  a 
people  discouraged  and  depressed.  The  world  is  not  to  be  saved 
by  theologies  either  new  or  old,  but  by  the  living  God  immanent 
in  the  hearts  of  His  children." 


MOHAMMEDANISM    AND   THE    GREEK 
CHURCH. 

IN  its  endeavor  to  crush  out  all  form  of  worship  except  that 
prescribed  by  the  Orthodox  Church,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment meets  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition.  The  Protestants  in 
the  Baltic  provinces  offer  least  resistance,  as  they  regard  resist- 
ance useless.  The  Catholics  in  the  West,  and  the  Sectarians  in 
Central  and  Southern  Russia,  passively  resist  for  a  time,  but 
coercion  in  most  cases  does  its  work.  The  Mohammedans  in  the 
Caucasian  provinces,  however,  not  only  stolidly  refuse  to  become 
converted  to  the  Greek  Church,  but  they  also  show  that  they  are 
willing  to  resist  coercion  by  force  of  arms.  The  Holy  Synod  is 
all  the  more  alarmed  at  this,  as  the  Mohammedans  proselytize 
among  the  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  Daiiziger 
Zeitiuig,  Danzig,  says  : 

"The  coercive  means  by  which  the  conversion  of  the  Catholics 
is  brought  about  is  ineffective  with  the  Mohammedans.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  propaganda  of  Islamism  is  steadily  advancing  in 
the  Eastern  provinces.  Education  has  done  much  to  bring  this 
about,  especially  among  the  Tartars.  Since  they  have  learned  to 
read,  they  are  influenced  by  printed  and  written  tracts.  A  secret 
organization  serves  the  interests  of  Mohammedanism  in  Russia, 
and  the  clergy  keep  up  a  lively  intercourse  with  such  centers  of 
Mohammedan  learning  as  China,  Bucharia,  and  Cairo.  The 
Mecca  pilgrims  also  exercise  much  influence,  both  over  their  co- 
religionists and  such  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church  as  reveal 
discontent  with  their  faith.  The  Mecca  pilgrims  have  brought 
to  Russia  the  doctrine  of  a  future  Messiah,  a  Mahdi  who  will  be 
stronger  than  even  the  Czar. " 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  discontent  with  the  church  of  which 
the  Czar  is  the  acknowledged  head  ?  A  writer  in  the  Christliche 
Welt,  Leipsic,  endeavors  to  give  an  explanation.     He  says: 

"At  Odessa,  some  time  ago,  a  case  of  assault  was  tried.  Two 
peasants  had  quarreled  about  religion,  and  the  one  who  claimed 
that  God  was  superior  to  St.  Nicholas  was  maltreated.  This  is 
a  specimen  of  Russian  religion.  When  the  compulsory  conver- 
sion of  the  Protestant  Livonians  to  the  Orthodox  Church  took 
place,  an  Orthodox  prelate  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  Protes- 
tants objected  :  For  had  not  Luther  at  one  time  been  the  Court 
preacher  of  Catherine  of  Russia?  This  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  theological  training  in  Russia.  Once  Czar  Nicholas  I.  took 
part  in  a  religious  service  at  Warsaw  in  which,  according  to  cus- 
tom, the  worshiper  was  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  officiating  priest. 
The  latter  in  his  confusion  failed  to  offer  his  hand.  Thereupon 
the  Emperor  cried  out:  'Give  me  your  hand,  you  dog,  I  want  to 
kiss  it. '     That  is  characteristic  of  Russian  Church  life. 

"The  Russian  Church  is  a  mixture  of  barbarian  iiariietc,  the 
lifeless  formality  of  the  Byzantine  age.  "and  a  wilderness  of  con- 
fused ideas.  To  the  Russian,  the  man  who  refuses  to  give  to  a 
beggar  is  not  a  Christian.  On  the  other  hand  he  will  hang  a 
cloth  before  his  saint's  image,  and  then  enter  upon  a  carousal 
that  would  disgrace  a  beast.  Again,  the  typical  Russian  will 
strike  the  floor  of  the  church  fifty  time.-;  with  his  forehead,  and 
repeat  two  hundred  times  the  words 'O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me  I' 
And  then  he  will  go  and  swear  a  false  oath  for  a  drink  of  whisky. 
'For  does  not  God  Himself  accept  a  bribe?'  By  which  is  meant 
that  God  will  accept  so  many  wax  candles  and  paternosters  as 
atonement  for  sins.  The  Russian,  too,  is  a  fatalist.  Every- 
thing, whether  the  result  of  one's  own  doing  or  not,  is,  in  his 
opinion,  'God's  will.'  The  curse  of  the  Russian  Church  is  its 
moral  sterility;  it  has  no  regenerative  and  productive  power."— 
Translated  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  missionaries  who  fell  at  Ku-Chenjr  in  August  last  are  to  be  commem- 
orated at  Fu-Chau.  The  European  merchants  and  others  are  subscribing  to 
a  fund,  and  the  memorial  will  take  tlie  form  of  the  figure  of  an  angel  with 
folded  hands  holding  a  bunch  of  lilies.  A  stone  will  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  each  grave  and  a  bronze  tablet  will  be  erected  in  the  foreign-community 
church  at  Fu-Chau. 


SPIRITUALISM    RAMPANT    IN     PARIS. 

'T^HAT  an  excess  of  skepticism  or  unbelief  always  brings  a 
^  reaction  toward  superstition  is  a  well-known  fact  in  the 
history  of  religions.  This  reaction  is  now  being  experienced  in 
France,  which  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  being  the  most  irre- 
ligious of  all  countries.  If  we  are  to  believe  Jules  Bois,  who 
writes  a  long  article  on  the  subject  of  "Miracles  at  Paris"  to  ].e 
Figaro  (October  12),  that  country  is  now  on  the  return  swing  of 
the  pendulum,  which  is  just  at  present  bearing  her  through  a 
spasmodic  interest  in  spiritualism.     Says  M.  Bois: 

"We  must  say  this  much  in  justice  to  spiritualism,  it  has  been 
the  first  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  materialism  in 
which  we  are  wallowing.  M.  Zola  has  perhaps  created  the  sym- 
bolist school  by  the  excess  of  his  naturalism.  Spiritualism  is  a 
much  deeper  reaction  against  the  atheism  of  Proudhon,  the  scep- 
ticism of  Renan,  the  braggings  of  Biichner.  I  know  that  crazy 
people  have  been  mixed  up  in  it,  but  there  are  weak  heads  every- 
where. In  fact  it  has  been  the  consolation  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  highest  minds.  Mme.  de  Girardin  passed  the  last  years  of 
her  life  in  the  company  of  ]\Ime.  de  Sevigne,  of  Sappho,  of 
Moliere,  of  Sedaine,  of  Shakespeare.  Auguste  Vacquerie,  in  his 
'  Miettes  de  l' Histoire, '  relates  that  at  Jersey  he  made  the  tables 
talk  on  the  shores  of  the  sea.  'I  believe  in  spirits  as  firmly  as  I 
do  in  donkeys, '  he  affirmed.  For  him,  the  scale  of  beings  reached 
from  man  to  the  sky,  as  from  man  to  the  abysses  of  the  earth. 
.  .  .  Victorien  Sardou,  thanks  to  the  spirits,  amused  himself  with 
making  little  palaces  on  paper  with  musical  notes.  Flammarion 
renewed  the  science  of  the  heavens  with  these  studies.  M.  Jules 
Lormina  refreshed  his  imagination  with  them,  and  M.  Gilbert 
Augustin-Thierry,  in  many  romances,  exalts  reincarnation,  that 
spiritualistic  dogma. 

"In  our  days  the  movement  has  grown  in  innumerable  direc- 
tions. The  painters,  u.sually  so  material,  have  set  to  work  to 
reproduce  the  miracles.  M.  Odilon  Redon,  in  his  lithographs, 
recreates  the  terror  of  the  wandering  ghosts.  M.  James  Tissot 
puts  his  talent  at  the  service  of  the  'materializations'  of  phan- 
toms. Count  Antoine  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  yet  more  sul^lile, 
seizes  the  angelic  soul  at  the  moment  when  it  leaves  the  body,  in 
the  state  of  ecstasy.  M.  Vatere  Bernard  draws  harpies;  M. 
Phillippe-Charles  Blache  surprises  the  melancholy  spirit  at  the 
threshold  of  the  invisible;  M.  Henry  de  Malvost  invokes  the 
devil  himself  with  his  pencil.  .  .  .  The  celebrated  musician. 
Mile.  Auguste  Holmes,  receives  messages  from  the  beyond;  the 
poetess,  Mme.  Zola-Dorian,  hears  the  voice  of  the  invisible. 
What  shall  I  say?  The  boulevard  itself  forgets  to  rail,  or  rather 
dares  not.  On  the  Tortoric  terrace  M.  Aurelien  Scholl  relates  to 
me  the  prodigies  of  Home,  who  altered  the  hour  on  a  clock  with- 
out touching  it,  and  Maurice  Montigut  still  shivers  at  the  recol- 
lection of  his  juvenile  experience  at  table-turning. 

"M.  Paul  Adam  has  suffered  for  more  than  a  year  from  the 
assault  of  a  ghost,  who  gives  him  troublesome  advice.  At  the 
house  of  the  Baroness  Deslandes  we  see  spirits  writing  and  rap- 
ping. .  .  .  The  modern  chiefs  of  the  state  have,  it  appears,  the 
same  love  of  miracles  as  the  emperors  and  kings  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  lived  in  the  company  of  astrologers,  sorcerers,  and 
alchemists.  The  correspondent  of  T//e  Daily  Aews  having  asked 
of  President  Carnot  his  religious  belief,  the  latter  answered  that 
he  was  a  disciple  of  Allan  Kardec,  but  that  he  adhered  to  the 
Catholic  religion  for  state  reasons.  And  every  one  knows  of  the 
tears  shed  by  Queen  Victoria  over  the  death  of  the  medium  who 
had  given  her  the  opportunity  of  talking  with  the  Prince  Consort." 

After  filling  a  couple  of  columns  with  stories  of  Parisian  ghosts, 
mediums,  table-turnings,  and  rappings,  all  in  the  good  old  style, 
M.  Bois  closes  with  the  following  reflections  : 

"Unfortunately  the  majority  of  the  spirits  are  too  simple; 
sometimes  they  are  even  ignorant  and  superstitious.  On  how 
many  of  their  communications  do  the  asses'  ears  of  King  Midas 
appear.  One  of  their  apostles,  who  is  possessed  of  a  wise  and 
inspired  intellect,  M.  Bouvery,  confesses  to  me  that  in  certain 
seances  they  go  so  far  as  to  punish  the  spirits.  Spiritualism  to  be 
born  anew  must  undergo  the  ordeal  of  the  phenix.  To-day,  re- 
baptized  in  America  as  'the  new  spiritualism,'  disembarrassed  of 
its  old  errors,  it  attempts,  in  the  hands  of  savants  .such  as  Wil- 
liam Crookes,    Aksakoff,    Richet,  De  Rochas,   Gibier,    Baraduc. 
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and  Dariex,  to  furnish  experimental  proof  of  the  survival  of  the 
ego.  If  the  soul  survives,  what  a  source  of  resignation  for  the 
suffering,  what  a  balm  for  the  wounds  of  society  I  I  know  of  no 
generous  intellect  capable  of  a  lack  of  interest  in  so  great  an 
undertaking."— Treins/a/e(f /or  The  Literary  Digest. 


EXCLUSION    OF   WOMEN    FROM    CHURCH 

COUNCILS. 

THE  exclusion  of  women  from  church  councils  and  other 
offices  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Miss  PVances  E.  Willard 
in  T/ie  Independent.  Miss  Willard.  it  will  be  recalled,  was  one 
of  the  three  women  delegates  elected  to  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  iSSS,  who  after  a  stormy 
discussion  were  refused  admission.  Miss  Willard  remembers 
with  what  "whimsical  sensations"  she  once  witnessed  in  a  New 
Jersey  church  the  following  spectacle  :  The  pastor  was  concluding 
the  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Women's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  whose  officers  meekly  sat  in  one  of  the  front  pews.  Their 
auxiliary  had  raised  more  money  that  year  than  the  parent  board 
of  the  men-people.  The  pastor  went  to  the  woman  president, 
and  with  a  polite  bow  took  her  address  from  her  hand,  ascended 
to  the  pulpit,  and  read  it  to  the  congregation.  He  then  descended 
to  the  official  pew,  secured  the  manuscript  of  the  lady  secretary, 
mounted  to  the  pulpit,  and  read  it;  descended  again,  possessed 
himself  of  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  mounted  to  his  high  place  and 
read,  while  the  women  sat  by  with  downcast  faces.  "The  pastor 
seemed  in  high  spirits,"  says  Miss  Willard,  "and  the  audience 
perfectly  unaware  of  the  absurdity  of  the  performance  at  which 
they  were  assisting.  "     She  continues  : 

"  But.  after  all,  it  was  no  more  out  of  taste — it  struck  a  note  no 
TDore  dissonant  from  the  sweet,  broad  spirit  of  the  Gospel  than 
the  average  service,  not  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  shadow, 
the  Episcopal,  which  have  ruled  women  out  from  the  service  of 
the  house  of  God,  even  banishing  them  from  the  choir,  but  of  the 
'dissenting  congregations,'  as  they  are  called  in  England,  and 
the  great  'denominations'  of  America. 

"  I  was  present  in  a  Congregational  church  recently  where  the 
service  was  conducted  by  the  pastor,  six  deacons,  and  a  chorus, 
and  the  only  woman  I  saw  who  had  the  slightest  participation  in 
the  service  (and  I  wondered  that  even  so  much  was  allowed)  was 
the  janitress  who,,  when  an  infant  was  to  be  baptized,  brought 
forward  from  the  rear  of  the  house  a  bowl  of  water  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  the  same  in  all  the  great  synods  and  conferences. 
Women  may  work  and  weep,  but  they  may  not  share  the  deliber- 
ations of  their  brethren  concerning  that  household  of  faith  of 
which  they  form  more  than  one  half  and  to  which  they  give  their 
uttermost  devotion. " 

But  Miss  Willard  thinks  that  perhaps  the  most  unreasoning 
illustration  of  traditional  prejudice  was  the  action  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Conference  recently  held  in  England.  Concerning  this  she 
says : 

"Last  year  the  third  London  district  synod  elected  Miss  Daw- 
son, of  tile  Redhill  circuit,  as  a  representative,  and  her  presence 
in  the  Birmingham  Conference  opened  the  general  question,  never 
before  considered,  as  to  whether  women  were  eligible  as  repre- 
sentatives to  the  National  Conference.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  question  and  to  report  this  year.  A  care- 
fully worded  resolution  in  favorof  the  admission  to  the  conference 
of  women  duly  elected  as  representatives  was  agreed  to  by  the 
committee,  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  proposed  that  this 
finding  of  the  committee  be  approved;  and  that  thus  the  doors 
should  be  opened  to  women.  He  urged  that  women  had  rendered 
invaluable  service  in  every  branch  of  Methodism  ;  it  even  ap- 
peared that  Wesley  himself  authorized  women  to  preach;  they 
admitted  women  to  every  other  court  in  Methodism,  and  why  not 
the  supreme  court— the  Conference  itself?  The  venerable  Dr. 
Jenkins  declared  that  the  proposals  submitted 'amounted  to  a 
revolution  in  their  constitution  !'  Other  speakers  followed,  and  in 
the  end  the  Conference  was  prevented  from  expressing  an  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  case  by  the  carrying  of  the  previous  question  ; 
and  thus  a  decision  is  postponed.   This  is  the  statement  of  a  min- 


ister who  was  present.  The  Conference  was  composed  of  minis- 
ters and  laymen  in  equal  numbers — 4S0  in  all ;  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  that  the  majority  against  taking  action  on  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  women  was  but  eighteen. 

"The  same  question  is  pending  in  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  represent- 
ing a  membership  of  nearly  three  millions.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  decision  will  be  in  favor  of  women,  and 
thus  the  greatest  church  of  modern  limes  will  take  its  place  at  the 
head  of  the  procession  of  justice  ;  for  I  will  not  call  it  a  question 
of  progress  or  of  tolerance ;  it  is  simply  an  act  of  jilain,  common 
justice  to  admit  women  to  a  share  in  the  counsels  of  every  branch 
of  that  church  militant  of  God  of  which  to-day  they  form  the  solid 
phalanx,  the  faithful  militia,  and  the  imperial  'old  guard. '" 


PREACHING  ON   SOCIAL  TOPICS. 

73  ECURRING  election  and  kindred  seasons  bring  into  prom- 
-»-^  inence  a  large  number  of  pulpits  in  which  a  prelude,  or  a 
part,  if  not  all,  of  the  sermon  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
social  and  economic  questions.  Referring  to  this  fact,  the  New 
York  Observer  goes  on  to  say  that  in  not  a  few  pulpits  in  the 
more  democratic  denominations  the  Sabbath  discourse  savors 
largely  of  political  declamation  ;  that  consideration  of  the  great 
question  of  man's  duty  to  God  gives  place  to  discussions  of  the 
best  methods  of  social  and  political  reform  ;  that  greater  promi- 
nence is  given  to  the  means  of  securing  for  the  wage-earner  the 
maximum  of  wage  and  the  maximum  share  of  leisure  than  to  the 
call  to  man  to  believe  in  God.     The  writer  further  says  : 

"Denunciation  of  the  evils  of  capital  and  the  inequalities  of 
taxation  takes  the  place  of  denunciation  of  unrighteousness.  No 
doubt  the  motive  for  this  departure  from  the  true  uses  of  the 
pulpit  is  in  most  instances  a  high  one.  The  desire  of  every  re- 
ligious leader  to  bring  the  masses  under  the  influence  of  religion 
is,  if  he  be  true  to  his  calling,  exceedingly  strong.  The  message 
of  the  Gospel  is  primarily  to  the  poor,  and  love  for  and  desire  to 
help  them  is  inseparable  from  any  response  to  Christ's  teaching. 
'He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he 
love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?'  But  the  temptation  common 
to  all  ministers  is  to  gain  the  desired  end  by  showing  the  masses 
that  religion  is  their  friend  in  the  sense  in  which  they  understand 
friendship — the  material  sense — and  so  teaching  them  to  regard 
spiritual  truth  largely  in  the  light  of  a  temporal  aid.  A  still 
stronger  temptation  is  to  bring  the  masses  to  regard  as  their 
special  advocates  the  ministers  of  Him  whose  heart  was  always 
moved  by  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  Both  these  temptations  are 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  religious  life.  With  the  growth  of 
democracy,  the  masses  are  now  the  rulers  and  wield  the  influence 
and  attract  the  deference  pertaining  to  power.  In  this  condition, 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  the  high  motive  animating  the  min- 
ister should  not  be  modified  or  lost  in  the  lower  motive — the 
desire  to  lead  and  direct  the  ultimate  depositories  of  political 
power.  Indeed,  so  easily  in  our  poor  human  nature  does  a  low 
motive  supersede  a  high  one,  that  the  religious  leader  may  in  his 
desire  to  make  himself  an  advocate  of  the  masses,  in  order  to 
bring  them  under  the  influence  of  religion,  almost  unconsciously 
lose  sight  of  that  object  in  the  advancement  of  his  own  fame  or 
interest. " 

The  writer  argues  that  in  associating  spiritual  truth  with  ma- 
terial aid  the  temptation  is  constantly  to  make  "undue  conces- 
sions to  the  masses ;"  that  while  it  is  true  that  we  live  in  a  world 
where  necessity  seems  supreme,  and  that  it  is  the  common  inter- 
est of  all  to  find  out  where  necessity  presses  the  hardest,  and  the 
best  means  of  alleviating  it,  to  encourage  the  masses  to  believe 
that  eternal  truth  is  inseparable  from  temporal  aid,  and  that  ac- 
ceptance of  spiritual  verities  will  supply  knowledge  and  foresight, 
is  simply  disastrous.     To  quote  again  : 

"What  the  poor  need  to  learn  is  that  moral  and  material  law 
are  separate  ;  that  no  positiveness  of  religious  conviction  can  pre- 
vent the  man  who  spends  more  than  he  earns  from  coming  to 
poverty.  They  know  this  in  individual  life  perfectly  well,  and  to 
teach  them  that  acceptance  of  religion  will  deliver  them  from  the 
invariable  sequences  of  material  laws  is  to  deprive  them  of  the 
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warning  of  which  they  stand  in  most  need.  Moreover,  moral 
truth  is  eternal,  while  material  truth  is  temporal  and  applicable 
to  only  an  insignificant  proportion  of  man's  whole  existence. 
When  the  pulpit  addresses  the  masses  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  to  whom  this  life  is  all,  it  loses  the  chief  source  of  its 
strength  and  becomes  a  mere  preacher  of  philanthropy.  The 
great  needs  of  the  time  are  the  call  of  the  pulpit  to  men  to  love 
God,  and  the  call  of  the  materialists  to  men  to  recognize  the  in- 
exorable sequences  of  natural  laws.  But  there  is  danger  that  the 
latter  is  being  given  prominence  to  the  exclusion  of  the  first. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfortunate;  for  while  a  philanthropy  which 
rejects  all  belief  in  God  can  be  of  aid  to  men  in  this  life,  the  good 
it  can  render  them  is  infinitesimal  compared  to  that  rendered  by 
one  who  consistently  preaches  that  this  life  is  but  an  insignificant 
part  of  eternity,  and  that  when  it  ends  moral  law  will  be  supreme. 
In  this  world  that  law  does  not  interfere  with  the  sequences  of 
material  laws.  For  the  pulpit  to  encourage  belief  that  it  may  or 
does,  is  a  confusion  of  messages  which  can  only  work  evil." 


SAMPLE   OF  MISSIONARY  LIFE    IN    FORMOSA. 

ONE  is  easily  convinced  by  reading  Rev.  George  Leslie 
Mackay's  account  of  his  twenty-three  years'  missionary 
work  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  that  the  evangelist  who  goes  there 
needs  as  much  pluck  as  grace.  In  relation  to  the  heathenism  of 
Formosa,  Mr.  Mackay  says,  in  his  book,  "From  Far  Formosa" 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.),  that  the  original  element  of  the  island 
was  Confucianism;  centuries  after,  Taoism  was  added,  and  then 
from  India  Buddhism  was  brought;  that  these  three  systems  ex- 
isted side  by  side  until  the  dividing-walls  began  to  crumble,  and 
now  the  three  are  run  together — a  mingling  of  conflicting  creeds 
degrading  the  intellect,  defiling  life,  and  destroying  all  religious 
sentiment.  It  seems  that  the  Chinese  in  Formosa  have  innumer- 
able gods  and  goddesses,  many  strange  religious  festivals,  and 
countless  superstitions.  The  following  extract  gives  some  idea 
of  the  condition  of  the  island  spiritually: 

"The  names  of  their  idols  would  fill  pages,  and  the  details  of 
their  beliefs  and  worship  volumes.  There  are  gods  having  au- 
thority over  each  of  the  various  powers  of  nature,  departments  of 
industry,  relationships  of  life,  states  of  feeling,  physical  condi- 
tions, and  moral  sentiments.  Some  have  been  worshiped  for 
centuries  ;  others  are  of  recent  date.  Some  are  universal,  receiv- 
ing the  adoration  of  all  classes  throughout  the  Chinese  empire ; 
others  are  local  or  special,  and  are  reverenced  only  in  particular 
localities  or  by  certain  orders.  The  origin  of  the  worship  of 
many  of  the  idols  is  a  mystery,  but  modern  instances  are  sugges- 
tive. In  1878  a  girl  living  not  far  from  Tamsui  wasted  away  and 
died,  a  victim  of  consumption.  Some  one  in  that  neighborhood, 
more  gifted  than  the  rest,  announced  that  a  goddess  was  there, 
and  the  wasted  skeleton  of  the  girl  immediately  became  famous. 
She  was  given  the  name  of  Sien-luniu  ('Virgin  Goddess'),  and  a 
small  temple  was  erected  for  her  worship.  The  body  was  put 
into  salt  and  water  for  some  time,  and  then  placed  in  a  sitting 
position  in  an  armchair,  with  a  red  cloth  around  the  shoulders 
and  a  wedding-cap  upon  the  head  ;  and  seen  through  the  glass, 
the  black  face,  with  the  teeth  exposed,  looked  very  much  like 
an  Egyptian  mummy.  Mock  money  was  burned  and  incense- 
sticks  laid  in  the  front.  Passers-by  were  told  the  story,  and  as 
they  were  willing  to  worship  anything  supposed  to  have  power 
to  help  or  harm,  the  worship  of  the  new  goddess  began.  Before 
many  weeks  hundreds  of  sedan-chairs  could  be  seen  passing  and 
repassing,  bringing  worshipers,  especially  women,  to  this  shrine. 
Rich  men  sent  presents  to  adorn  the  temple,  and  all  took  up  the 
cry  of  the  new  goddess. " 

A  few  years  ago  the  most  lawless  region  in  North  Formosa 
was  round  about  Sa-kak-eng.  the  people  of  which  town  lived  in 
terror  of  a  band  of  highwaymen  who  had  their  headquarters  in 
the  mountains  near  by.  Mr.  Mackay  gives  the  following  as  an 
incident  of  his  experience  in  that  region  : 

"The  banditti  would  form  a  company  and  march  into  the  town, 
singing  boastfully,  with  a  wild  kind  of  a  yell, 

'  Lin  kho  koa  ; 
Goan  kho  soa ; 


which  means,  '  You  trust  the  mandarins  ;  we  trust  the  mountains. ' 
I  had  very  great  difficulty  in  gaining  entrance  into  Sa-kak-eng,  and 
when  the  chief  of  a  strong  clan  gave  me  a  room  in  the  rear  of  his 
shop  there  were  loud  threats  of  dragging  us  to  the  hills,  gagging 
us,  and  gouging  out  our  eyes.  So  violent  was  the  opposition 
that  I  had  to  change  my  quarters  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
The  mob  often  surrounded  the  building,  and  once  when  A  Hoa 
and  I  came  out  of  the  door  a  howl  was  raised,  and  a  large  flat 
stone  flung  by  a  man  near  by  grazed  the  top  of  my  head.  and. 
striking  against  the  wall,  was  broken  into  three  pieces.  Neither 
of  us  flinched,  but,  turning  round,  I  picked  up  the  pieces  of  stone 
as  mementos  of  the  day.  One  of  the  pieces  weighed  three 
pounds ;  another  I  brought  as  a  contribution  to  the  museum  in 
Knox  College,  Toronto.  Several  months  afterward,  on  entering 
the  chapel,  I  saw  a  man  lying  on  a  bench.  He  rose  to  his  feet, 
and,  bowing  low,  said,  'Will  you  forgive  me?'  He  then  con- 
fessed that  he  was  the  man  who  threw  the  stone,  and  that  his  in- 
tentions were  to  put  an  end  to  my  life.  For  the  next  three 
months  he  was  with  the  native  preacher  every  day,  and  before 
the  year  closed  he  passed  away  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  salvation 
through  Christ.  Sa-kak-eng  is  quite  a  changed  place.  The  des- 
peradoes have  been  scattered,  their  forest-retreats  cleared  and 
cultivated,  chapel  buildings  purchased,  prejudices  against  con- 
verts and  preachers  overcome,  and  every  year  marks  progress. 
On  our  last  visit  we  were  escorted  in  high  honor  to  the  next 
chapel,  four  miles  away,  a  band  of  music  leading  the  procession." 


PRAYER-MEETING  KILLERS. 

'T^HERE  is  a  class  of  people  (says  The  Christian  Herald) 
-*-  who  roam  the  land  making  fearful  havoc.  They  sound  no 
war-whoop,  but  their  track  is  marked  by  devastation.  They  are 
"that  class  of  persons  who  go  from  church  to  church  charged 
with  the  mission  of  talking  religious  meetings  to  death."  The 
writer  says  : 

"One  of  the  chiefs  of  this  barbarian  tribe  of  prayer-meeting 
killers  is  the  expository  man.  He  is  very  apt  to  rise  with  a  New 
Testament  in  his  hand,  or  there  has  been  some  passage  that  dur- 
ing the  day  has  pressed  heavily  on  his  mind.  It  is  probably  the 
first  chapter  of  Romans,  or  some  figurative  passage  from  the  Old 
Testament.  He  says,  for  instance  :  'My  brethren,  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  Hosea,  7th  and  8th  :  "Ephraim  is  a  cake  not  turned." 
You  all  know  the  history  of  Ephraim.  Ephraim  was — ah — well ! 
He  was  a  man  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  You  all  know  who  he 
was.  Surely  no  intelligent  audience  like  this  need  to  be  told  who 
Ephraim  was.  Now,  the  passage  says  that  he  was  a  cake  not 
turned.  There  are  a  good  many  kinds  of  cake,  my  brethren! 
There  is  the  Indian  cake,  and  the  flannel  cake,  and  the  buck- 
wheat cake.  Now,  Ephraim  was  a  cake  not  turned.  It  is  an 
awful  thing  not  to  be  turned.     My  friends,  let  us  all  turn  !' 

"  It  sometimes  happens  that  this  undesirable  character  confines 
himself  to  the  meetings  of  his  own  church.  Interesting  talkers 
are  sometimes  detained  at  home  by  sickness ;  but  his  health  is 
always  good.  Others  dare  not  venture  out  in  the  storm  ;  but  all 
the  elements  combined  could  not  keep  him  from  his  place.  He 
has  the  same  prayer  now  that  he  has  used  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  There  is  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  death  of  a  prominent  in- 
dividual. You  do  not  understand  who  he  means.  The  fact  is,  he 
composed  that  prayer  about  the  time  that  General  Jackson  died, 
and  he  has  never  been  able  to  drop  the  allusion.  He  has  a 
patronizing  way  of  talking  to  sinners,  as  much  as  to  say  :  '  Ho ! 
you  poor,  miserable  scalawags,  just  look  at  me,  and  see  what 
you  might  have  been  !' 

"The  land  is  strewn  with  the  carcasses  of  prayer-meetings  slain 
by  these  religious  desperadoes.  They  have  driven  the  young 
people  from  most  of  our  devotional  meetings.  How  to  get  rid  of 
this  affliction  is  the  question  with  hundreds  of  churches.  We 
advise  your  waiting  on  such  persons,  and  telling  them  that,  owing 
to  the  depraved  state  of  public  taste,  their  efforts  are  not  appre- 
ciated. If  they  still  persist,  tell  them  they  must  positively  stop  or 
there  will  be  trouble.  As  you  love  the  church  of  God,  put  an  end 
to  their  ravages.     It  is  high  time  that  the  nuisance  was  abated." 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  prohibition  against  foreign  Jews 
settling  in  Palestine  is  still  in  full  force.  Foreign  Jews  are  only  admitted 
to  Palestine  for  thirty  days  to  allow  them  to  visit  the  holy  places.  When 
they  land  at  Jaffa  they  must  produce  a  respectable  Turkish  subject  to 
guarantee  that  they  will  leave  the  country  in  thirty  days,  otherwise  they 
mav  not  land. 
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THE 


VAN  DERBILT- MARLBOROUGH 
MARRIAGE. 


FOR  years  no  royal  marriage  has  been  commented  upon  so 
much  as  the  union  between  two  comparatively  unimportant 
individuals  which  recently  took  place  in  New  York.  The  reputed 
wealth  of  the  bride  and  the  great  display  of  this  wealth  at  the 
wedding  have  attracted  much  attention  abroad.  The  Kladdera- 
datsch,  foremost  among  the  satirical  publications  of  Berlin, 
praises  the  American  papers  for  their  loving  interest  in  the  bride. 
"The  weight  of  the  bride  is  given  at  ii6|^  pounds,"  says  this 
paper,  "but  we  suppose  the  bridegroom,  who  calculates,  of  course, 
in  pounds  sterling,  is  certain  that  she  is  somewhat  heavier."  The 
majority  of  Continental  papers  congratulate  the  late  Miss  Van- 
derbilt  upon  having  become  mistress  of  one  of  the  finest  castles 
in  Europe.  The  English  press,  on  the  whole,  views  the  marriage 
as  a  downright  calamity.  The  dispay  of  wealth  at  the  wedding 
is  regarded  as  extremely  coarse. 

"Good  heaven!"  says  '1  he  Clarion,  London,  ";^8o,ooo  for  a 
wedding-feast!  And  these  are  the  people  who  preach  thrift  to 
the  dissolute  lower  orders!" 

One  of  the  most  scathing  comments  appears  in  Life,  London. 
Life  \?,  a  "society  paper."  Its  subscribers  belong  to  a  class  of 
Englishmen  who  are  recognized  as  "good  society"  on  the  Conti- 
nent. In  an  article  entitled  "A  Little  Too  Much  Millionaire,"  that 
paper  expresses  itself  as  follows  : 

"A  little  less  ostentation  would  have  been  better  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  marriage  was,  from  the  outset,  planned  to  regild 
the  tarnished  glory  of  Blenheim  with  American  dollars,  purchased 
with  a  ducal  coronet.  A  section  of  society — only  a  section,  be  it 
noted,  of  that  very  much  misunderstood  entity — has  chosen,  of 
late,  to  receive  the  nouveaiix  riches,  for  which  the  women  are 
mostly  to  blame.  The  men  are  not  so  willing  to  receive  them  in 
the  clubs,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  newly  enriched  million- 
aire does  not  understand  that  a  club-land  is  a  repiiblic,  in  which 
he  can  not  act  as  if  be  'bossed  the  entire  show.'  Yet  the  influ- 
ence of  the  dollar  is  felt  already  in  London.  The  city  is  not  as 
well  administered  as  most  of  the  great  provincial  centers,  and 
everybody  is  trying  to  get  invitations  to  the  houses  of  the  rich. 
There  is  a  drop  in  the  standard  of  financial  and  commercial 
morality. " 

This  ascendency  of  the  notiveau  riche,  colonial  as  well  as 
American,  is,  in  Life's  opinion,  due  to  the  custom  of  raising  to 
the  peerage  men  who  have  done  nothing  that  is  either  noble  or 
great.     Hence  the  paper  concludes  as  follows  : 

"Infinite  harm  has  been  done  to  the  grand  principles  of  hered- 
itary nobility  by  the  wholesale  manufacture,  for  such  it  must  be 
termed,  of  peers  who  have  openly  purchased  their  titles  by  what 
are  euphemistically  termed  their  'services  to  the  party.'  On  all 
sides  the  old-world  wisdom  of  the  past  which  has  built  up  this 
country  is  being  set  aside,  and  the  vices  of  such  mushroom 
growths  as  the  great  American  Republic,  which  we  are  never 
tired  of  railing  against  and  satirizing,  are  allowed  to  creep  in  and 
take  their  hold  in  our  midst.  We  have  had  of  late  years  more 
than  one  pitiful  exhiliitioii  of  the  blighting  influence  of  millionaire- 
worship  across  the  Atlantic ;  the  hideous  Panama  scandals  of 
France  were  but  another  phase  of  the  same  malady.  Let  us  be- 
ware of  ourselves  falling  into  the  same  slough  of  despond." 

7 he  Si.  fa/nes's  Gazette  points  out  that  the  movements  of  the 
Vanderi)ilts  are  recorded  with  a  minuteness  in  America  which 
would  appear  tiresome  to  European  readers  even  in  connection 
with  persons  wielding  royal  power. 

"Who  wants  to  know,"  asks  that  paper,  "that  'Mrs.  Vanderbilt 
and  her  sons  went  for  a  drive  in  Central  Park  yesterday  after- 
noon' ?  or  that  '  Mr.  Vanderbilt  went  to  his  office  at  the  station  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railway  yesterday  morning,  and  left  by 
train  in  the  afternoon  for  Oakdale'  ?    Glorious  indeed  is  the  ad- 


vertisement that  falls  to  the  American  parents-in-law  of  an  Eng- 
lish Duke." 

The  Vyhitehati  Revieiv  Te^xQis  that  "an  English  nobleman,  in- 
heritor of  a  great  name,  was  the  principal  actor  in  this  display  of 
vulgar  and  ostentations  snobbery,"  and  hopes  that  "the  lady  who 
is  now  an  English  peeress  will  rise  above  such  surroundmgs. " 

The  Globe,  Toronto,  says : 

"  No  nation  on  the  earth  shows  the  same  senseless  adulation  and 
abject  toadyism  toward  the  holder  of  a  title  as  the  United  States. 
This  is  not  due  to  republican  forms,  as  France  and  the  Southern 
republics  are  exceptionally  free  from  it.  It  is  not,  as  some  con- 
tend, an  Anglo-Saxon  characteristic,  as  it  is  not  found  in  F2ng- 
land  nor  in  Canada.  It  seems  to  be  the  surface  indication  of 
a  degeneracy  which  will  soon  be  manifested  in  other  ways." 

United  Ireland,  Dublin,  one  of  the  few  dissentient  voices, 
thinks  the  Vanderbilts  have  greater  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
ancestor  than  the  Marlboroughs.  That  paper  says  of  the  late 
Commodore  Vanderbilt: 

"  From  being  the  owner  of  one  vessel  he  came  to  be  the  owner 
of  many  more  and  many  other  kinds  of  property  besides.  He 
was  a  man  of  ability  and  spirit,  and  built  and  endowed  the  hospi- 
tal in  New  York  known  as  the  'Vanderbilt  Clinic. '  Few  dukes, 
certainly  not  the  descendant  of  the  publicly  corrupt  and  privately 
infamous  John  Churchill,  first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  can  boast  of 
an  ancestry  so  honest  and  honorable." 


LORD   SALISBURY   ON   THE   SITUATION. 

j\  T  the  annual  Guildhall  banquet,  in  honor  of  the  new  Lord 
•^^-  Mayor  of  London,  Lord  Salisbury  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  spoke  almost  exclusively  of  foreign  affairs.  He  believes  that 
there  is  no  cause  of  alarm  in  the  development  of  affairs  in  the 
Far  East.  Turning  to  Armenia,  the  Premier  declared  that  if  the 
proposed  reforms  were  carried  out  properly,  the  Armenians  would 
become  a  prosperous  and  peaceful  people.  Should,  however,  the 
Sultan  refuse  to  grant  justice  to  the  Christians,  then  he  would 
suffer  the  consequences  of  his  misrule,  as  the  powers  are  thor- 
oughly resolved  to  act  together  in  everything  concerning  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  latter  assertion  is  regarded  as  a  guaranty 
of  peace  for  the  bulk  of  Europe,  if  not  for  Turkey.  The  limes, 
London,  says : 

"In  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  at  the 
Lord  Mayor's  banquet  has  been  criticized  with  the  respect  due  to 
his  high  position  and  his  unrivaled  acquaintance  with  inter- 
national politics.  There  is  no  Minister  now  holding  office  in  any 
continental  country  who  can  claim  to  be  Lord  Salisbury's  equal 
in  point  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.  ...  In 
any  case  the  powers  will  continue  to  press  upon  the  Sultan  the 
lesson  that  his  security  can  not  be  guaranteed  by  anything  short 
of  complete  and  radical  amendment.  If  it  is  too  late  for  him  to 
reform,  another  way  out  of  the  difficulty  must  somehow  be  dis- 
covered . " 

The  Standard  thinks  Lord  Salisbury  has  rightly  expressed  the 
opinion  of  all  Englishmen,  and  adds  : 

"  We  are  much  mistaken  if  even  the  most  luxurious  and  closely 
guarded  recesses  of  Yildiz  Kiosk  have  not  already  reverberated 
to  the  grave  reminder  that  "the  nature  of  things,  if  you  please,  or 
the  Providence  of  God,  if  you  please  to  put  it  so,  has  determined 
that  persistent  and  constant  niisgovernment  must  lead  the  Gov- 
ernment that  practises  to  its  doom.  ' 

7 he  Daily  Chronicle  thinks  the  Sultan  has  reached  the  close 
"of  his  unhappy  and  misspent  days  of  power"  unless  he  accepts 
tutelage.  The  majority  of  European  papers  nevertheless  doubt 
that  the  Sultan  will  accejit  such  terms.  The  Morning  Leader 
accuses  Lord  Salisbury  of  an  attempt  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  public  from  matters  of  greater  consequence  at  home.  The 
Leader  says  : 

"The  fact  is  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  friends  are  bent  on  trying 
a  policy  of  snooze  at  home,  and  in  order  to  escape  from  embar- 
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rassing  pledges  with  regard  to  agriculture,  old-age  pensions, 
Lancashire  trade,  and  a  score  of  other  things,  they  will  no  doubt 
keep  calling  attention  to  the  Far  and  the  Near  East.  So  long  as 
these  questions  are  of  grave  import,  so  long  all  Englishmen  must 
and  will  be  prepared  to  back  any  Minister  who  tries  to  settle  them 
in  the  right  way,  but  if  Lord  Salisbury  thinks  that  an  interest  in 
foreign  affairs  means  that  nothing  is  wanted  at  home  he  is  likely 
to  be  undeceived.     The  millennium  is  a  long  way  off  yet. " 

In  Russia  the  speech  appears  to  have  made  a  very  favorable 
impression,  and  the  usual  expressions  of  hatred  against  England 
have  ceased  for  a  while.     The  Viedomosti,  St.  Petersburg,  says  : 

"The  British  Premier  is  quite  right  in  assuming  that  the  danger 
of  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  Far  East  has  passed.  It  would  be 
extremely  Chauvinistic  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  desire  the 
absorption  of  territories  of  which  we  have  no  need.  Lord  Salis- 
bury has  shown  great  tact,  and  the  good  relations  between  Rus- 
sia and  Great  Britain,  which  were  for  the  moment  compromised 
by  the  false  report  about  Port  Arthur,  have  now  been  re- 
established." 

The  Italian  press  thinks  it  will  be  easier  to  restore  order  than 
to  introduce  the  planned  reforms.  The  Tribiina,  Rome,  adds 
that  Italy  will  support  England  in  every  way,  as  England's  help 
is  wanted  in  the  settlement  of  Italy's  African  and  Mediterranean 
difficulties.  The  Rijoma  declares  that  the  British  Premier  has 
expressed  himself  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  nation  which  sym- 
pathizes with  oppressed  Christianity.  Lord  Salisbury  has  shown 
that  English  politics  will  be  conducted  in  an  even-tempered  man- 
ner.    The  Kolnische  Zeitting  says  : 

"Our  Government  did  rightly  in  refusing  to  interfere  in  the 
domestic  disturbances  of  Turkey.  Only  when  the  danger  of  a 
collision  between  Christians  and  Mohammedans  became  evident, 
our  Government  acted,  and  then  in  thorough  harmony  and 
promptness  with  all  the  other  powers.  But  when  the  life  or  the 
property  of  Germans  is  threatened,  the  Empire  must  come  to 
their  assistance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will  con- 
tinue in  its  moderation. " 

The  Boersen  Courier,  National  Zeitung,  and  Post  regard  the 
speech  as  very  reassuring  in  tone.  The  Netiesten  Nachrk/iten 
fears  that  the  assertion  that  Europe-  is  determined  to  enforce  re- 
forms will  add  fresh  fuel  to  the  discontent  of  the  Armenians. 
The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine,  as  official  organ,  rather  sneers 
at  the  speech.     This  paper  says  : 

"The  speech  makes  no  sensational  disclosures,  but  it  is  a  fresh 
proof  of  Lord  Salisbury's  rare  dexterity  in  the  use  of  diplomatic 
language.  The  noble  Lord  speaks  of  the  past  without  in  the 
least  disclosing  the  intentions  of  England,  refers  to  the  present 
in  reassuring  terms,  for  which  he  earns  peculiar  gratitude  from 
his  hearers,  and  alludes  to  the  future  in  such  a  way  that  he  can 
not  be  wrong  in  any  event.  The  most  remarkable  passage  is  that 
which  describes  the  powers  as  resolved  to  act  in  concert  in  every- 
thing where  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  concerned." 

The  Austrian  papers  are  satisfied  that  the  noble  Lord  is  right  is 
assuming  that  Europe  will  stand  united  in  enforcing  reforms  in 
Turkey,  and  that  is,  in  view  of  Austria's  geographical  position, 
the  main  thing.  The  French  press  indicates  that  France  means 
to  say  "No"  in  every  case  where  England  says  "Yes."  The 
Journal  des  Debats  thinks  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  too  mena- 
cing. The  Petit  Journal,  whose  opinion,  in  view  of  its  enormous 
circulation — over  a  million  daily — goes  for  something,  says  : 

"France  is  for  the  independence  of  all  other  countries,  and  is 
repulsed  by  the  plan  of  strangling  Turkey  under  pretense  of  a 
Christian  crusade.  We  can  not  see  what  place  France  could  have 
in  a  concert  in  which  she  has  no  ambition  to  satisfy,  which  is 
discreditable  and  fatal  to  the  tranquillity,  of  nations.  We  must 
have  a  clear  program.  It  is  monstrous  to  break  up  Turkey  with- 
out justifiable  motives,  and  it  would  be  very  stupid  on  our  part  to 
lend  ourselves  to  such  a  game  without  knowing  exactly  what  we 
are  about.  England  seeks  accomplices.  Are  we  to  play  into  her 
hands?" — Translated  for  The  LrrERARv  Digest. 


EMPEROR   WILLIAM   AS    KING    OF    ENGLAND. 

CANARDS,  "fish  stories,"  and  other  sensations  do  not  usually 
find  a  place  in  The  Literary  Digest.  The  following  com- 
munication, however,  is  likely  to  create  widespread  interest. 
Disputes  about  royal  succession  have  before  now  convulsed  great 
nations  with  civil  war,  and  as  Albert  Edward,  the  present  Prince 
of  Wales,  is  very  unpopular  with  staid  and  sober  Englishmen, 
and  only  tolerated  as  the  Queen's  son  in  English  society,  outside 
of  the  "fast  set,"  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  is  trouble  in  store 
for  Great  Britain  when  Queen  Victoria  dies.  The  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  Frankfurt,  says : 

"We  receive  from  a  European  capital  (not  London)  the  follow- 
ing communication.  It  has  been  sent  to  us  in  a  way  bordering 
on  mystification,  and  its  contents  have  been  noted  with  much 
astonishment.  We  would  regard  the  matter  as  a  belated  or  ad- 
vanced April-foolery,  were  it  not  that  the  form  and  tone  of  the 
manuscript  prove  that  the  writer  is  very  much  in  earnest.  Be- 
sides, we  know  that  some  most  curious  political  sects  in  Great 
Britain  and  elsewhere  uphold  the  most  remarkable  ideas.  The 
Jacobites,  for  instance,  who  to  this  day  defend  the  rights  of  the 
Stuarts  against  the  usurpers  of  the  Hanoverian-English  dynasty, 
are  no  single  exception.  We  give  the  communication  as  a  curi- 
osity, but  wish  to  point  that  it  may  possibly  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  deeply  hidden  current,  whose  aims  can  not  yet  be  deter- 
mined.    The  communication  runs  as  follows  : 

"'Many  people  will  be  astonished  to  hear  of  an  English  Succes- 
sion question,  yet  it  exists.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  born  in 
1841 ;  his  sister,  the  Empress  Frederick,  was  born  in  1840.  As  a 
rule  it  is  thought  that  sons  have  precedence  of  daughters  in  the 
heirship  of  thrones.  But  in  England  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
laws  of  succession  in  the  Royal  Family,  as  far  as  there  are  any, 
make  no  difference  between  sons  and  daughters,  but  speak  of 
children  only.  This  sensational  discovery  must  be  credited  to 
the  late  historian  Froude,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  defenders  of 
this  idea  are,  in  England,  Lord  Lonsdale,  Lord  Methuen,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  celebrated  writer  and  publisher.  William 
T.  Stead,  of  The  Review  of  Reviews.  The  latter  points  out  that 
England  has  ever  been  greater  under  her  queens  than  under  her 
kings,  and  Victoria  II.  would  be  very  popular.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  the  Princess  Royal  is  likely  to  decline  the 
honor,  probably  because,  after  her  death,  the  crown  would  go  to 
her  eldest  son,  Emperor  William  II.,  and  because  she  thinks  it 
impossible  to  unite  the  two  gigantic  empires.  She  has,  therefore, 
declared  that  the  crown  should  go  to  her  younger  son.  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia.  Emperor  William  II.,  however,  will  insist 
upon  getting  his  rights  as  eldest  child  of  the  eldest  child,  and  as 
such  he  is  the  legitimate  heir,  and  no  one  else.  He  is  convinced 
that  a  union  of  the  two  empires  wouid  be  of  advantage  not  only 
to  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  but  to  the  whole  world.  Emperor 
William  is  certainly  not  the  kind  of  man  that  will  allow  his  rights 
to  be  infringed,  but  he  has  tact  enough  not  to  mention  the  matter 
during  the  life  of  his  grandmother.  Perhaps  it  will  now  be  un- 
derstood what  he  meant  when  he  said  that  the  German  army  and 
the  German  navy  will  one  day  cross  the  ocean.*  Until  recently 
Froude's  discovery  was  known  to  few  persons,  but  Mr.  Stead 
will  undoubtedly  take  care  to  make  the  idea  popular.  At  any 
rate,  when  Queen  Victoria  I.  dies — which  may  God  prevent  for 
many  years — England  will  experience  great -surprises. " 

We  have  given  a  verbal  translation  of  this  extraordinary  com- 
munication, because  the  English  papers  have  only  given  an  ex- 
tract which  inakes  it  appear  as  if  Germany  and  her  Emperor  in- 
tend to  threaten  Great  Britain.  The  German  papers  as  yet  choose 
to  apply  the  principle  of  totschweigen  to  this  communication ; 
that  is,  they  mean  to  kill  it  by  silence.  —  Translated  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


Queen  Maria  Christina  of  Spain  left  a  fortune  of  $40,000,000  at  her  death. 
Her  next  of  kin,  ex-Queen  Isabella  and  the  Infanta  Luise  Fernande  on  the 
one  side  and  the  children  of  the  Duke  of  Riansares  on  the  other  wrangled 
over  the  division  of  this  fortune  and  went  to  law.  Now,  after  twenty 
years,  they  have  come  to  an  arrangement  outside  of  the  courts,  but  the 
lawyers  have  left  them  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  original  sum  to  divide. 


*  When  the  Emperor  said  tliis,  Americans  asked  whether   he  meant  to 
threaten  this  continent.— Ed.  The  Literary  Digest. 
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VINDICATIONS   OF    VENEZUELA. 

THE  rumor  that  Germany  has  been  asked  to  arbitrate  between 
Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  has  directed  public  attention 
;n  Germany  to  this  dispute.  Americans  will  be  interested  to 
hear  that  the  Germans,  who  can  not  possibly  be  said  to  favor  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  regard  England  as  in  the  wrong.  This  opinion 
is  also  held  by  the  celebrated  geographer,  Prof.  W.  Sievas.  in 
Giessen.     He  expresses  himself  as  follows  : 

"The  disputed  territory  is  situated  between  6ist  meridian  W. 
and  the  Rio  Essequibo,  and  belonged,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  part  of  the  coast,  to  the  former  Spanish  province  of  Car- 
acas, of  which  Venezuela  must  be  regarded  heir.  In  1836  the 
colony  Guayana  (the  English  spelling  Guiana  is  wrong)  acknowl- 
edged the  Pomeran  River,  west  of  the  Essequibo,  as  boundary. 
In  1838  the  British  Government  asked  and  obtained  permission 
of  Venezuela  to  erect  lighthouses  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 
In  1S42  the  British  boundary  marks  which  Schomburgk  erected 
in  1 84 1  had  to  be  removed  upon  protest  on  the  part  of  Venezuela. 
In  1844  Lord  Aberdeen  proposed  a  line  favorable  to  England, 
which  was,  however,  rejected  by  Venezuela.  In  the  mean  time 
gold  was  discovered  upon  Venezuelan  territory,  the  output  being, 
until  1893,  51,250,000  bolivares  ($10,250,000).  Since  then  the 
English  slowly  advanced  upon  Venezuelan  territory ;  getting 
bolder  with  every  revolution  that  weakened  the  republic." 

In  summing  up.  Professor  Sievas  says : 

"  I.  During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  now  dis- 
puted territory  was  recognized  as  Venezuelan  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, for  an  Englishman  who  committed  a  murder  in  1840 
near  the  Moroco  River  was  sentenced  by  Venezuelan  courts. 

"2.  Not  the  Venezuelans  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  auriferous 
district,  for  they  have  it  already,  but  the  English. 

"3.  The  Venezuelans  will  only  be  defending  their  rights  if  they 
remove  encroaching  Englishmen  and  send  troops  to  the  territory. 
It  is  not  England  whose  patience  is  exhausted,  but  Venezuela. " 

The  Consul-General  of  Venezuela  in  Berlin  has  published  a 
declaration  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  England  has  continually 
advanced  her  frontiers,  so  that  now  she  claims  over  280,000 
square  kilometers,  where  only  72,000  are  due  to  her.  When 
Venezuela  complained  of  these  encroachments,  the  English  al- 
ways declared  themselves  willing  to  accept  a  "suitable"  boundary 
line,  that  is,  one  which  exclusively  suits  Great  Britain.  The 
Barnes  incident  is  described  as  a  most  flagrant  violation  of  peace 
in  the  German  papers.     The  Echo,  Berlin,  says : 

"A  few  years  ago  the  English  established  a  frontier  guard  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Cuyuni,  opposite  a  spot  where  the  Vene- 
zuelans had  a  small  military  post.  Another  picket  of  twenty 
men  is  stationed  a  little  higher  up  the  river.  Last  Christmas  the 
men  of  this  picket  wanted  to  celebrate  the  day  with  their  com- 
rades of  the  larger  garrison,  and  left  their  station,  which  was 
immediately  taken  possession  of  by  an  English  squad  led  by  In- 
spector Barnes.  The  Venezuelans,  upon  their  return,  arrested 
the  English,  and  sent  them  to  Ciudad  Bolivar,  whence  they  were 
sent  home.  This  is  looked  upon  by  the  English  as  an  insult  to 
the  British  flag,  for  which  they  demand  $75,000.  The  Vene- 
zuelan Government,  of  course,  took  no  notice  of  this  demand, 
and  now  England  has  sent  an  ultimatum." 

The  Tageblatt,  Berlin,  says  that  Germany  is  not  in  a  hurry  to 
accept  the  thankless  task  of  arbitrator  in  this  question.  Freiherr 
(Lord)  Marschall  has,  however,  informed  the  Emperor  that  some 
(ierman  interests  are  involved  in  the  question.  Much  German 
capital  is  invested  in  the  United  States  of  Venezuela.  —  Tratishitcd 
Jor  The  LrrEKAKv  Digkst. 


The  following  is  related  by  Canon  MacColl  as  a  sample  of  Turkish  Ren- 
erosity:  "It  wjis  announced  last  summer  that  the  Sultan  had  senerously 
contributed  £,1,000  for  the  relief  of  the  survivinp  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
destroyed  by  his  own  troops  acting  under  his  orders,  the  officer  who  pre- 
Hided  f)ver  the  massacre  havinj;  afterward  been  decorated  by  his  humane 
Majesty,  What  the  Sultan  really  did  was  to  send  orders  to  the  governor 
of  the  district  to  find  the  money.  The  governor,  knowiuK  how  to  please  his 
master,  taxed  the  .Armenian  Christians  for  the  amount  of  his  Majesty's 
Kenerous  cf>ntribuiion,  not  ashillinii  of  which  went  back  to  the  Armenians. 
Truly  a  Turkish  way  of  helping;  the  needy  and  Kcttin^  credit  for  benevo- 
lenc»." 


SOCIALIST    SUNDAY-SCHOOLS    AND 
SOCIALIST    MORALITY. 

THE  English  Socialists,  like  their  German  conjreres,  hope  to 
advance  their  cause  by  teaching  children  in  Communistic 
schools.  They  base  their  hope  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
teaching  of  Socialist  tenets  will  have  at  least  as  much  influence 
upon  the  young  mind  as  the  teaching  of  Christianity  through  the 
Bible.  They  are  giving  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  Sunday- 
schools.  In  Jus/tee,  London,  we  find  an  account  of  how  Socialist 
Sunday-schools  ought  to  be  managed.  It  is  based  upon  the  ex- 
perience obtained  at  the  East  London  Ethical  Sunday-school,  at 
Bow.     The  writer  says  : 

"School  should  meet  at .  3  r.M.,  an  opening  song  should  be 
stmg,  then  a  simple  reading  from  the  life  of  some  gcfod  man  or 
woman  ;  another  song,  then  a  short  text  from  a  standard  work  on 
economics  could  be  repeated.  The  E.L.E.S.  has  printed  a  num- 
ber of  text-cards,  which  could  easily  be  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
.  .  .  An  address  on  the  life  of  Jesus,  Luther,  Darwin,  Mazzini, 
or  any  of  the  religious  heroes  would  enable  a  teacher  to  show  why 
it  is  all  their  good  work  has  still  left  the  world  a  very  bad  place 
for  innocent  children.  Then  the  men  who  were  the  prophets  of 
Socialism,  Robert  Owen,  Fourier,  St.  Simon,  Lassalle.  Marx, 
and  others,  it  could  be  shown  how  these  men  were  real  prophets, 
and  by  the  failures  of  some  of  them  show  how  the  work  must  be 
done.  .  .  .  There  are  historical  subjects  in  abundance  which  can 
be  handled  so  as  to  show  how  all  society  has  been  developing 
toward  the  present  and  how  we  are  developing  to  another  stage. 
.  .  .  Then  as  to  citizenship.  From  actual  experience,  I  know 
it  is  possible  to  interest  children  in  these  matters.  A  simple  talk 
on  Town  Councils,  what  they  are  and  what  they  do,  or  Poor  Law 
Guardians  and  their  work;  Members  of  Parliament;  and.  in 
fact,  all  representative  bodies  can  be  explained,  their  work 
pointed  out,  also  where  they  fail,  and  what  we  want  them  to  do. 
Then  there  are  natural  history  subjects,  and,  in  fact,  in  every 
direction  there  is  plenty  of  material  from  which  to  get  sound  in- 
struction for  children.  .  .  .  After  the  address  another  song,  the 
text  again  repeated,  and  a  closing  song  ends  an  afternoon  which 
ordinary  children  would  enjoy.  I  have  five  children  who  attend 
such  a  Sunday-school ;  all  except  the  youngest  have  been  toother 
Sunday-schools,  and  from  sheer  choice  prefer  this  one,  and  have 
so  expressed  their  appreciation  to  other  children  that  a  good  score 
of  others  have  joined. " 

There  are,  however,  some  serious  objections  among  a  section 
of  the  British  public  against  Socialist  moralit)'.  In  a  communi- 
cation by  R.  N.  McDougall,  Secretary  of  the  London  Liberty  and 
Property  Defense  League,  to  T/ie  IVeek/y  C/irotticIe,  London,  we 
find  the  following  excerpts  from  Socialist  writers : 

Belfort  Box,  in  "Outlooks  from  the  New  Standpoint."  page  123  : 
"Supposing  that  in  Russia  or  elsewhere  a  sudden  and  urgent  de- 
mand for  party  purposes  arose,  and  that  much  hung  on  its  being 
immediately  satisfied.  Supposing,  again  that,  as  a  last  resort,  a 
female  member  of  the  party  were,  without  any  hypocritical  pre- 
tence, to  sell  her  body  for  the  money,  would  not  this  be  a  com- 
mendable act?  ...   I  should  say,  yes." 

Robert  Owen  says:  "In  the  New  ]Moral  World  the  irrational 
names  of  husband,  wife,  parent,  and  child  will  be  heard  no  more 
.  .  .  Children  will  undoubtedly  be  the  property  of  the  whole  com- 
munity." 

Grant  Allen,  "The  Woman  Who  Did:"  "No  man  indeed  is 
truly  civilized  till  he  can  say  in  all  sincerity  to  every  woman  of 
all  the  women  he  loves,  to  every  woman  of  all  the  women  who 
love  him  :  '(iive  me  what  you  can  of  your  love  and  yourself ;  but 
never  strive  for  my  sake  to  deny  any  love,  to  strangle  any  im- 
pulse that  pants  for  breath  within  you.  Give  me  what  you  can 
while  you  can  without  grudging,  but  the  moment  you  feel  you 
love  me  no  more  .  .  .  don't  do  injustice  to  your  own  prospective 
children  by  giving  them  a  father  whom  you  no  longer  respect,  or 
admire  or  yearn  for.  Be  mine  as  much  as  you  will,  but  before  all 
things  be  your  own  ;  embrace  and  follow  every  instinct  of  pure  love 
that  Nature,  our  mother,  imparted  within  you!  No  woman,  in 
turn,  is  truly  civilized  till  she  can  say  to  every  man  of  all  the 
men  she  loves,  of  all  the  men  who  love  her:  'Give  me  what  you 
can  of  our  love  and  yourself,  but  don't  think  I  am  so  vile  and  .so 
selfish  and  so  poor  as  to  desire  to  monopolize  you. '  .   .  ."     When 
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men  and  women  can  say  this  alike,  the  world  will  be  civilized. 
Until  they  can  say  it  truly,  the  world  will  be,  as  now,  a  jarring 
battle-field  for  monopolist  instincts." 

Karl  Pearson,  in  "Socialism  and  Sex."  page  14:  "In  a  Social- 
ist form  of  government,  the  sexual  relation  would  vary  according 
to  the  feelings  and  wants  of  individuals.  .  .  .  An  unsanctioned 
birth  would  receive  no  recognition  from  the  state  ;  and  in  times 
of  over-population  it  might  be  needful  to  punish,  positively  or 
negatively,  both  father  and  mother.  ...  As  such  births  may  be 
due  to  ignorance  or  inefficiency  of  some  check-system  ...  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  state  to  scientifically  investigate  the 
whole  system  of  checks,  and  to  spread  among  its  citizens  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  such  as  were  harmless  and  efficient  in  prac- 
tise." 

\V.  Morris  and  Box  in  "Socialism  :  Its  Growth  and  Outcome," 
page  9  :  "  Even  now  it  is  necessary  that  a  certain  code  of  morality 
should  be  supposed  to  exist,  and  to  have  some  relation  to  that 
religion  which,  being  the  creation  of  another  age,  has  now  be- 
come a  sham.  With  this  sham,  moreover,  its  accompanying 
morality  is  also  stupid  .  .  .  and  this  is  clung  to  with  a  determi- 
nation or  even  ferocity  natural  enough,  since  its  aim  is  the  perpet- 
uation of  individual  property  in  wealth,  in  workman,  in  wife,  in 
child." 

What  Mr.  McDougall  wants  to  know  is  whether  "Canon  Scott- 
Holland,  Professor  Shuttleworth,  and  Socialist  parsons  generallj- 
will  .?av  Amen  to  this?" 


LORD    DUNRAVEN'S    ALLEGATIONS. 

LORD  DUNRAVEN  has  not  earned  the  applause  of  his 
countrymen  by  the  attacks  he  has  made  upon  the  integrity 
of  American  yachtsmen.  His  complaints  are  regarded  as  coming 
rather  late,  and  as  creating  a  bad  feeling  between  the  two  great- 
est sections  of  English-speaking  peoples.  The  Wcsttninsicr 
Gazette  says  : 

"It  is  reaih'  too  bad.  As  if  the  Venezuelan  business  were  not 
causing  enough  ill-feeling  between  John  Bull  and  Cousin  Jona- 
than, here  is  Lord  Dunraven  sowing  fresh  dissensions — and  all 
for  the  sake  of  Valkyrie.  .  .  .  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  an  un- 
expected result.  International  contests  in  the  field  of  sport  have 
been  promoted  largely  as  a  mear^s  of  furthering  international 
amity.  The  way  to  make  brothers  of  us  all  is,  it  has  been 
thought,  to  organize  Pan -Britannic  gatherings  and  to  revive  the 
Pan-Athenaic  games.  'On  these  fields  of  healthy  rivalry  we 
can  all  meet  in  friendly' — but  why  continue  the  well-known  com- 
monplaces? The  reality  is  unhappily  not  always  in  keeping  with 
them  ;  and  so  far  as  international  yacht-racing  is  concerned,  it 
looks  as  if  the  historian  of  the  future  would  have  to  note  it  as 
one  of  the  most  insidious  sources  of  international  feuds.  .  .  .  No 
sooner  were  Lord  Dunraven's  words  known  on  the  other  side  than 
the  air  was  rent  with  cries  of  'You're  another !'  and  'Take  that  1' 
The  net  result  is  that  Lord  Dunraven— tho,  of  course,  he  really 
meant  nothing  of  the  kind — nevertheless  leaves  the  American 
public  with  an  excuse  for  alleging  that  it  is  the  practise  of  British 
sportsmen,  when  they  lose,  to  slang  the  umpire,  and  even  to 
accuse  their  opponents  of  cheating — the  two  things  which  every 
British  schoolboy  is  specially  in  the  haV^it  of  priding  himself  that 
he  never  does,  and  which  Lord  Dunraven  himself  would  be  the 
first  to  repudiate. " 

The  Newcastle  Chronicle  also  thinks  the  matter  had  best  been 
consigned  to  oblivion,  and  adds  :  "And  all  this  mischievous  non- 
sense has  been  brought  about  by  the  desire  to  possess  the  fastest 
yacht  I  Is  it  not  a  little  ridiculous?"  The  St.  fames' s  Gazette 
says : 

"To  bring  up  this  deliberate  accusation  of  foul  play,  weeks 
afterward,  when  the  question  can  not  possibly  be  determined,  is 
altogether  unfair.  And  it  is  deplorably  injudicious  and  unpatri- 
otic as  well.  It  will  make  more  bad  blood  in  the  United  States 
than  half  a  dozen  Corinto  and  Venezuela  incidents." 

The  Globe,  London,  thinks  "it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
Lord  Dunraven  should  create  ill-feeling  between  two  friendly 
nations  by  such  a  belated  and  ambiguous  charge. "     The  Times  is 


one  of  the  few  papers  which  keep  up  the  assertion  that  American 
yachtsmen  are  unfair  to  their  competitors.     This  paper  says  : 

"The  statement  as  a  whole  confirms  the  judgment  previously 
come  to  in  England  on  the  nature  of  the  late  contest,  and  adds 
some  curious  and  more  or  less  important  particulars  to  the  evi- 
dence on  which  it  was  based.  It  does  not  contain  anything  to 
modify  that  judgment.  Still  less  does  it  contain  anything  to  lead 
us  to  hope  that  British  competitors  can  again  challenge  for  the 
America  Cup  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  fair  field  and  no 
favor.  That  can  not  be  obtained  until  the  trust  deed  is  adminis- 
tered in  a  different  spirit,  and  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  so 
many  committees  and  bodies  is  abolished." 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

The  Sotitli  American  Journal,  London,  tells  a  story  which  aptly  illus- 
Hates  liow  easy  it  is  to  draw  profit  by  making  use  of  chauvinistic  patriot- 
ism. In  an  English  country  town  one  butcher  sold  only  the  best  home  prod- 
ucts, such  as  Welsh  mutton,  best  Scotch,  etc.,  while  the  other  made  no 
secret  that  he  sold  Australian  meat.  On  Saturday  nights  these  two  used 
almost  to  come  to  blows  over  their  trade,  and  the  English  butcher  used  to 
come  half-way  across  the  street  shaking  his  fist  at  the  Australian  man.  It 
finally  came  out  that  the  same  man  owned  both  shops,  and  sold  Australian 
meat  in  both,  but  in  one  he  got  English  prices  for  it.  He  found  that  this 
rivalry  was  very  good  for  his  trade,  as  most  of  the  townspeople  took  the  side 
of  his  English  shop,  and,  seeing  the  keenness  between  the  two,  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  town  to  support  it  against  the  Australian  intruder,  and  cracked 
the  English  meat  np  immensely— that  is  to  say,  the  Australian  meat  which 
they  bought  under  the  name  of  English." 

Thf:  town  of  Grottkau,  in  Prussia,  has  erected  a  memorial  in  honor  of 
such  of  its  citizens  as  were  killed  in  the  campaign  of  1870-71.  Twelve 
voung  ladies  were  to  assist  at  the  inauguration,  but  the  idea  had  to  be 
abandoned.  The  Grottltatier  Zeitung  -^xKn^f,  the  two  following  explanatory 
notices:  (i)  "The  resolution  of  the  Town  Council  that  twelve  young 
ladies  of  honor  should  place  a  garland  of  flowers  upon  the  Kriegerdenkmal 
has  been  withdrawn,  as  the  committee  found  it  impossible  to  satisfy  the  de- 
sires of  all  the  ladies  who  wished  to  be  included  in  the  number.'/  (2) 
"I  hereby  notify  my  withdrawal  from  the  committee  for  the  selection  of 
twelve  young  ladies  of  honor,  and  regret  that  I  have  wasted  so  much  time 
upon  so  ungrateful  and  profitless  a  task. — Dr.  Sennwitz.'"  According  to 
the  last  census  in  i8go,  Grottkau  had  43,167  inhabitants,  23,iqs  of  whom  were 
female. 

L.-^NCASHIRE  will  soon  experience  a  marked  fall  in  the  prices  of  cotton  goods 
exported  to  China.  "German,  American, and  English  capitalists,'"  says  Money 
London,  "  are  ordering  machinery  for  setting  up  new  works,  and  as  many  as 
five  new  cotton  mills  are  in  course  of  construction  at  Shanghai  alone.  These 
will,  of  course,  all  compete  with  Lancashire.  In  China,  as  in  India,the  keenest 
competitors  with  Lancashire  are  those  of  her  own  household — i.e.,  Lan- 
cashire firms  which  have  started  mills  in  the  East.  But  if  our  capitalists  do 
not  embark  in  this  enterprise,  German,  American,  and  even  Japanese  will, 
and  England  will,  undoubtedly,  be  left." 

The  French  budget  committee  has  declared  that  a  further  augmenta- 
tion of  the  navy  is  not  advisable.  English  papers  hope  that  France  will  ex- 
pend the  money  thus  saved  on  the  army,  which  would  keep  in  check 
"our  German  cousins."  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  hope  that  a 
similar  policy  will  be  followed  with  regard  to  the  army.  France,  they  say, 
has  led  in  armaments,  and  if  she  begins  to  curtail  expenses  in  this  direction, 
other  nations  will  follow  suit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  serious  opposi- 
tion in  France  to  a  further  increase  of  the  army. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Imparcial,  Madrid,  says  the  Cuban 
question  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  American  elections.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  could  do  nothing  better  to  become  popular  than  to 
recognize  the  Cubans  as  belligerents.  The  majority  of  Spanish  papers 
think  that  this  will  soon  happen,  but  think  open  enmit)'  better  than  clan- 
destine favoring  of  the  insurgents.  The  thirty  to  forty  gunboats  which  now 
encircle  Cuba  are  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  out  supplies  for  the  rebels. 

The  curse  of  wealth  unearned  lies  heavily  upon  Portugal.  This  nation, 
whose  hardy  mountaineers  the  Romans  never  thoroughly  subjected,  who 
resisted  the  invasion  of  the  Moors,  and  who  gave  to  the  world  some  of  the 
most  intrepid  men  that  ever  sailed  the  seas,  became  nerveless  when  the 
influx  of  boundless  wealth  from  India  and  America  encouraged  sloth.  To- 
day the  Portuguese  find  it  difficult  to  defend  the  last  miserable  remnants 
of  their  colonies  against  barbarous  rebels. 

Unlike  other  cities,  Berlin,  the  German  capital,  is  neither  proud  of  its 
phenoinenal  growth  nor  anxious  to  absorb  the  neighboring  townships. 
Charlottenburg,  Rixdorf,  Rummelsburg,  and  a  dozen  other  places  are 
almost  enclosed  by  the  growing  city  or  bordering  on  its  territory.  Some 
of  them  have  over  100,000  inhabitants.  But  the  Berliners  do  not  relish  the 
idea  of  annexation,  and  are  forced  into  it  only  by  the  Socialists,  who  hope 
to  increase  their  vote  inithis  way. 

Recenti.V  a  henpecked  husband  sought  divorce  before  a  London  court. 
"Even  before  my  marriage,"  he  said,  "  I  saw  enough  of  my  wife's  temper 
to  convince  me  that  I  would  become  a  very  unhappy  man.  Experience  has 
proved  that  I  was  right."  "  Why,  then,  did  you  marry  her?"  asked  the 
judge  in  astonishment.  "Because  she  would  otherwise  have  sued  me  for 
breach  of  promise,  and  obtained  a  verdict  for  at  least  $500.  You  will  un- 
derstand that  I  preferred  a  divorce.  It's  cheaper.  '  The  judge  did  under- 
stand, and  relieved  him  of  hisevil. 
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GAMBLERS   AT    MONTE    CARLO. 

THE  famous  Mediterranean  gambling-resort  continues  to 
draw  moths  to  its  golden  flame,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
petition of  other  places.  In  an  article  e.xplanatory  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  notorious  Casino  of  Monaco,  in  the  December  /'a// 
Mall  Magazine,  Mr.  John  J.  Waller  first  tells  how  the  gambling- 
tables  got  to  that  place.  There  were  tables  there  long  before  the 
celebrated  "Pere"  Blanc  arrived.  As  far  back  as  1853  the  late 
Prince  Charles  granted  a  thirty  years'  concession  to  a  company 
to  carry  on  the  business.  Then  the  fortunes  of  the  Grimaldis 
were  at  the  ebb-tide.  The  affairs  of  Charles  III.  had  touched  the 
low-water  mark  of  princely  penury,  and  his  kingdom  was  little 
more  than  a  lair  for  pirates.  At  that  time  Fran(;ois  Blanc  was 
exploiting  roulette  at  Homburg.  But.  the  shrewd  old  fellow  saw 
trouble  ahead,  and  turned  his  eyes  toward  Monaco.  Some  years 
before  the  late  Kmperor  William  decided  to  close  all  the  gambling- 
houses  in  Clermany.  old  Blanc  began  to  prepare  for  the  notice  to 
quit  which  he  got  in  1870.  I  le  went  to  Monaco  with  $340,000  and 
purchased  the  gambling  rights  and  privileges,  and  thenceforward 
the  little  kingdom  became  the  great  authorized  center  for  roulette 
in  Europe.  We  quote  the  following  concerning  Blanc  and  tlie 
"eminence"  to  whi^'h  his  millions  lifted  his  family  : 

"Pere  Blanc,  who  was  a  man  of  the  French  bourgeois  type, 
simple  in  his  habits,  but  clever  and  strong-headed  in  finance,  died 
July  27,  1S77,  leaving  a  fortune  of  nearly  seven  million  pounds. 
The  spirit  of  largesse  which  he  displayed  in  working  all  his  en- 
terprises was  the  secret  of  his  success.  For  instance,  when  he 
heard  that  five  millions  of  francs  were  reijuired  to  complete  the 
Paris  Opera  House,  he  pulled  out  his  check-book  and  wrote  an 
order  for  the  amount;  but,  strange  to  say,  he  was  the  only  person 
forgotten  in  the  distribution  of  seats  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
performance.  This  was.  of  course,  an  oversight  of  the  most  iron- 
ical character,  and  full  reparation  was  subsequently  made  him. 
All  the  most  celebrated  artistes  of  the  day  were  anxious  to  sing 
at  the  gorgeous  theater  which  Gamier  built  for  him,  and  streams 
of  gold  tlowed  into  his  coffers  at  Monte  Carlo.  Old  Blanc  never 
gambled  himself  :  he  simply  stood  by  the  roulette  wheel  and  the 
trente-et-quarante  table,  confident  always  in  his  watchword : 
'Rouge  petit  et  Xoir  fierd,  tnai's  c'es/  toit jours  Blanc  (jui 
gagne .' '  ['Red  loses  and  black  loses,  but  white  (I'lane)  always 
wins.  'J 

"  In  all  his  enterprises  he  was  supported  and  seconded  by  Mine. 
Blanc,  who  was  a  wonderfully  shrewd  business  woman  ;  and  in 
all  questions  relating  to  the  engagements  of  artistes  for  the  thea- 
ter or  Casino,  the  decoration  of  the  rooms  and  the  entertainment 
of  patrons  of  the  play,  she  was  his  trusted  adviser.  Pere  Blanc 
left  the  whole  of  his  immense  fortune  to  her  and  her  four  chil- 
dren, with  the  exception  of  ;^2o,(;oo  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
ancient  church  of  St.  Roch,  in  Paris,  to  be  spent  in  masses  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul !  With  this  enormous  wealth  at  her  com- 
mand Mme.  Blanc  was  able  to  make  a  splendid  display  in  Paris 
society  and  to  obtain  ambitious  positions  for  her  children.  Both 
the  daughters  married  princes — the  hand  and  fortune  of  Marie 
Blanc  going  to  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte,  son  of  Prince  Peter  and 
a  cousin  of  Napoleon  III.  ;  while  the  eldest  daughter,  Louise, 
became  the  wife  of  Prince  Constantine  Radziwill,  a  descendant 
of  an  old  Polish  family  affiliated  to  the  house  of  Ilorticus.  Of 
the  sons,  Edmund  Blanc  has  been  Mayor  of  vSt.  Cloud,  and  is 
again  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (after  having  had  his 
election  invalidated  for  spending  the  proceeds  of  his  shares  in 
Monte  Carlo  too  freely  among  the  peasants  of  his  division  in  the 
Pyrenees),  while  Camille  Blanc  is  a  .successful  breeder  of  horses 
and  a  liberal  patron  of  the  French  turf." 

Mr.  Waller,  wiio  is  familiar  with  the  scenes  of  Monte  Carlo, 
tells  some  things  interesting  in  their  way,  as  follows  : 

"  An  exact  record  is  kept  of  the  profits  of  each  table  every  day, 
but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  jiurposc  to  strike  an  average.  The 
earnings  f)f  a  nxilcttc-table  during  llu'  winter  average  ;{^4<K)adav, 
and  during  the  summer  /350.      For  the  trente  et-quarante  tables 


the  averages  are/300  and  ^^250  a  day  respectively.  Of  course  the 
takings  at  these  tables  vary  very  considerably.  A  plunger  may 
walk  into  the  rooms  at  any  moment  and  have  a  run  of  luck  which 
will  not  only  prevent  any  particular  table  from  making  a  profit, 
but  force  the  cashier  to  advance  more  money  to  keep  it  going. 
This  feat  is  erroneously  called  "breaking  the  bank;'  but.  depend 
upon  it,  all  such  winnings  find  their  way  back  again  to  the  tables. 
As  Pere  Blanc  remarked:  'He  who  breaks  the  bank  to-day  will 
be  broken  by  the  bank  to-morrow. '  It  was  so  with  '  Lucky  Chance 
Wells,'  whose  play  I  watched  closely  from  day  to  day,  and  who 
undoubtedly  won  nearly  ;^50,ooo  during  two  visits  of  ten  days' 
duration  :  he  lost  not  only  the  whole  of  it  at  two  subsequent  visits, 
but  also  /"k^owj  of  the  money  of  people  whom  he  duped  with  his 
bogus  patents.  So  with  a  well-known  London  money-lender,  one 
of  the  best  customers  of  the  tables,  who  visits  Monte  Carlo  every 
season.  He  generally  plays  the  maximum  of  12,000  francs  (/'480) 
a  eou/>  at  trente-et-quarante,  and  has  won  large  sums  from  time 
to  time.  He  informed  me,  however,  last  winter  that  he  was 
almost  always  a  loser  at  the  end  of  his  stay  ;  that  he  made /,'io, 000 
his  limit  of  loss,  and  that  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  he 
had  left  at  least  ;^ioo,ooo  upon  the  tables.  These  are  only  typi- 
cal cases.  The  winner  at  Monte  Carlo  returns  to  make  a  little 
more;  the  loser  returns  to  try  to  get  his  money  back  again.  And 
so,  in  the  end,  la  banque  gagne  toujour s .' 

"Each  roulette-table  is  given  acapital  of  60,000 francs  (/2,4(x)) 
every  day  at  noon,  with  which  to  open  the  play  ;  each  trente-et- 
quarante  table  receives  100,000  francs  (^^4,000).  Only  upon  rare 
occasions,  when  some  heavy  player  is  having  a  run  of  luck,  is  it 
necessary  to  make  a  second  call  Wells,  for  instance,  forced  the 
ilief  lie  partie  to  fetch  further  capital  no  less  than  four  times  in 
one  afternoon." 

Monte  Carlo  is  tempting  bait  for  all  blackmailers,  and  the  most 
ingenious  schemes  are  concocted  for  extorting  money  from  the 
bank.      Here  is  a  sample  : 

"A  little  band  of  five  Paris  journalists  who  were  down  for  the 
pigeon  shooting  and  racing  reason  also  conceived  a  plot  by  which 
they  obtained  £\,{mo  from  the  manager.  A  bomb  scare  was  ra- 
ging at  the  time.  They  bribed  one  or  two  of  the  night  watchmen 
to  place  half-a-dozen  bogus  shells,  with  a  piece  of  lamp-wick 
hanging  from  them,  under  the  windows  outside  the  building  and 
beneath  the  gambling-tables  in  the  interior.  These  'engines' 
were  found  at  daybreak  by  the  'pompiers,'  and  a  scene  of  great 
excitement  ensued.  In  vain  did  the  manager  try  to  hush  up  the 
affair  :  the  news  of  an  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Casino  spread  lika 
lightning.  As  soon  as  the  Cutox'n  o^^vl^(\  Messieurs  les  journal- 
isles  wqxxX.  in  a  body  to  interview  the  manager.  'We  know  all 
about  the  outrage,'  they  said,  'and  unless  we  receive  ^1 .000  by 
four  o'clock  we  shall  send  a  column  about  it  to  the  papers  we 
represent.'  They  got  the  money.  Their  accomplices,  with 
whom  they  had  promised  to  divide,  were,  however,  arrested,  and 
sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment." 

Monte  Carlf)  hiis  a  very  curious  "pension"  list.  On  it  are  in- 
scribed the  names  of  men  and  women  who  have  lost  their  fortunes 
at  the  tables  and  who  are  allowed  small  sums  daily  for  the  rest 
of  their  miserable  lives.     Mr.  Waller  says  : 

"This  practise,  which  was  inaugurated  by  Pere  Blanc  in  his 
paternal  care  for  \.\\g  ileeaves.  is  also  being  dropped  as  the /<v/- 
sionnaires  die  out.  The  pensions  now  paid  range  from  five  francs 
to  forty  francs  a  day.  according  to  the  amount  which  has  been 
lost  at  the  tables  and  the  social  position  of  the  recipient.  For 
instance,  a  tall  Scotchman  who  is  a  familiar  figure  upon  the 
Promenade  des  Anglais  in  Nice  receives  two  louis  per  day.  He 
lost  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  at  roulette.  He  has  still  a 
small  income,  and  the  Bank  therefore  considers  thirty  shillings 
per  day  sufficient  to  keep  this  broken  vessel  from  coming  to  the 
ground.  If  one  could  go  through  the  whole  list,  what  a  story 
might  be  written  anent  each  item  1" 

In  conclusion  we  quote  Mr.  Waller  concerning  the  suicides  at 
Monte  Carlo,  as  follows: 

"The  number  has  been  comparatively  small  during  the  last 
two  years — five  and  four  respectively.  This  charge  against  the 
tables  is  always  greatly  exaggerated.  Some  writers  upon  Monte 
Carlo  would  havi-  us  believe  that  evcrv  morning  at  sunrise  the 
gardens  round  tiic  Casino  are  like  a  Gehenna,  strewn  with  the 
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corpses  ot"  men  and  women  who  have  ruined  themselves  at  the 
tables  the  night  before.  .  .  .  When  talking  one  day  to  the  doctor 
whose  dnty  it  is  to  examine  the  body  of  every  suicide  on  behalf  of 
the  police  of  Monaco,  he  assured  me  that  the  number  seldom  ex- 
ceeded half  a  dozen  per  annum.  Six  too  many,  surely  ;  but  how 
many  people  commit  suicide  in  England  every  year  through  fail- 
ure in  trade  and  losses  upon  the  Stock  Exchange?  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Monte  Carlo  represents  gambling  in  a  concen- 
trated form,  just  as  the  Stock  Exchange  represents  condensed 
speculation,  and  that  men  who  are  already  ruined  often  fly  to  the 
Casino  to  make  a  final  coup.  They  generally  fail  to  retrieve  their 
fortunes.  One  wonders,  therefore,  that  the  death-roll  is  not 
greater. " 


REFORMATORY    OFFICE   OF    MENTAL 
SUGGESTION. 

/'^^ERTAIX  persons  who  have  (.arehilly  watched  the  progress 
^^-^  of  experimental  psychology  in  cases  of  seemingly  confirmed 
criminality  assert  that  the  criminal  will  yield  to  silent  mental 
suggestion  if  it  is  wisely  applied.  Among  those  who  so  believe 
is  Mr.  AV.  J.  Colville,  who  contributes  an  article  on  the  subject 
to  The  Mt'taphysiial  Maoti:-/nt-  (November).  In  mentioning  a 
few  of  the  more  familiar  methods  of  mental  suggestion,  he  first 
calls  attention  to  the  most  rudimentary  or  external  of  these 
methods,  namely,  that  of  placing  some  object,  such  as  a  text  or 
motto,  within  range  of  the  vision.     He  says  : 

"Whenever  mottoes  are  employed  to  influence  the  mind  it  is 
highly  essential  that  they  should  be  of  the  right  kind;  /.<•.,  they 
should  always  be  cf  the  afiirmative  type.  Negative  sayings  are 
calculated  to  do  more  harm  than  good  ;  consequently  they  should 
be  studiously  avoided. 

"It  is  not  diflficult  to  reason  out  the  wherefore  of  this  declara- 
tion, as  we  can  not  fail  to  see,  if  we  think  at  all,  that  a  suggestion 
to  be  valuable  must  be  an  assurance  and  an  invitation,  not  a 
command  or  a  prohibition.  The  former  are  always  attractive  and 
encouraging,  while  the  latter  are  apt  to  be  harsh  and  repellent. 
T/toit  shalt  tiot  stecxl,  even  tho  it  is  one  of  the  ten  command- 
ments of  the  Sinaitic  law,  is  not  an  appropriate  text  wherewith 
to  reform  a  thief;  but  You  love  honesty  aiui  luil  I  practise  it, 
can  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  reformation  exactly,  and 
this  for  a  twofold  reason.  An  order  not  to  steal  may  arouse 
antagonism,  and  by  provoking  mental  opposition  success  can 
never  be  gained.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  all  persons 
are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  themselves  to  have  become  con- 
scious of  their  sincere  inward  desire  to  be  honest,  or  of  thei*- 
capability  to  be  so  if  they  wish.  You  love  honesty  :  therefore  it 
is  your  will  to  be  honest,  is  a  grand  affirmation,  complimentary 
to  the  innate  goodness  and  strength  of  the  individual  to  whom  an 
appeal  is  made.  The  two  elements  of  special  worth  in  this  state- 
ment are,  first,  that  it  recognizes  good  will ;  second,  that  it 
acknowledges  strength  as  well  as  the  disposition  to  put  good  reso- 
lutions into  efl^ect. 

"We  must  remember  that  we  are  combating  ancient,  ingrained 
errors  when  we  emploj-  a  method  of  reform  through  education  at 
total  variance  with  the  primitive  measures  so  long  in  vogue,  and 
we  can  not  afford  to  forget  that  our  philosophy  differs  essentially 
from  that  of  the  purists.  The  commonest  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
elevating  another  are  his  own  low  opinion  of  himself  and  the  low 
opinion  of  him  entertained  by  others.  How  often  do  we  hear  a 
dishonest  person  say,  '  I  could  not  help  it ;  it  was  born  in  me  to 
steal  I'  and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  gloss  over  the  countenance 
given  to  such  an  assertion  by  prevailing  views  of  heredity  and 
atavism.  The  true  reformer  must  steer  equally  clear  of  the  twin 
rocks  upon  which  many  a  vessel  has  been  wrecked — condemnation 
and  misdirected  syuipathy.  The  practical  psychologist  never 
sympathizes  with  crime  or  even  with  misdemeanor;  he  never 
countenances  petty  larceny  or  any  small  oflfense,  but  boldly  says 
to  all  :  '  Vou  can  live  virtuously  if  you  will,  provided  you  man- 
fully undertake  to  carry  your  good  will  into  execution. '  The  ex- 
perimental psychologist,  who  knows  the  reformatory  uses  of 
suggestion,  takes  care  to  make  an  appeal  so  directly  to  the  pupil's 
own  nature  that  he  must  receive  the  correct  impression  sooner  or 
later." 


Famines  in  India.— "  Every  one  knows  (says  the  Revue  i>cien- 
tifique,  October  19)  that  certain  parts  of  British  India  are  occa- 
sionally subject  to  disastrous  famines  which  are  themselves  con- 
sequent upon  exceptional  drought.  Mr.  John  Eliot  has  recently 
published  an  interesting  work  on  these  calamities.  In  122  rears 
there  have  been  17.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  total 
mortality  that  has  accompanied  them,  and  even  for  the  more 
recent  we  have  but  incomplete  statistics.  In  1S32-33,  Madras,  one 
of  the  districts  most  affected,  lost  150,000  or  200,000  inhabitants 
from  a  total  population  of  500,000.  In  1S37,  in  Upper  India,  there 
were  at  least  Soo,ooo  victims,  and  the  national  loss  was  estimated 
at  thirty  millions.  In  1S60-61,  in  the  Northwest  and  the  Punjab, 
at  least  600, (xxj  head  of  cattle  and  50*3,000  human  beings  perished. 
In  iS65-6f),  at  Orissa  alone  a  million  people  died  out  of  a  total 
population  of  three  millions.  In  16SS-69,  in  the  provinces  of  the 
Northwest  three  million  head  of  cattle  died  and  about  a  million 
and  a  half  persons.  The  temperature,  in  the  shade,  in  certain 
parts  of  tropical  India,  in  the  month  of  May,  before  the  pre- 
valence of  the  southwest  monsoon,  reached  50'-'  to  51^  C.  [122'-' 
F.  J.  The  northeast  monsoon  (a  dry  land-wind)  blows  from  Janu- 
ary till  May,  and  the  southwest  monsoon  (a  moist  sea-wind)  from 
June  till  December.  This  latter  follows  upon  the  formation  of  a 
zone  of  depression  in  the  northern  regions,  subsequent  to  the 
extreme  hot  weather,  and  it  is  during  this  monsoon  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  rain  falls.  A  slight  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  rainfall  often  suffices  to  cause  the  rice  or  millet  crop  to 
be  a  total  failure.  In  the  rice-producing  districts  the  famine  is 
most  often  due  to  a  too  early  cessation  of  the  rains  and  of  the 
southwest  monsoon." — Translated  for  Thk  Litkkakv  Dit.ks  i  . 


The  "Harnessing"  of  Niagara.— "  It  is  surprising,"  says  The 
Scientific  Machinist,  Cleveland,  October  15,  "how  many  people 
have,  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds  the  notion  that  the  Niagara 
cataract  has  been  'harnessed'  and  made  to  do  duty  like  the  little 
waterfall  from  the  mill-race.  Standing  at  a  point  which  com- 
mands a  good  view  of  Horseshoe  Falls,  a  squad  of  visitors  were 
recently  gazing  at  the  great  white  sheet  through  the  cloud  of 
mist,  among  them  a  representative  of  this  publication.  After 
scrutinizing  the  Falls  thoroughly,  both  with  naked  eye  and  field- 
glass,  one  of  the  group — an  Illinois  lawyer,  prominent  in  the  dis- 
trict he  resides  in,  said,  with  a  puzzled  look  on  his  face  :  'Where 
are  the  wheels?     I  don't  see  any. ' 

"'Of  course  you  can't  see  them,'  said  a  Massachusetts  mer- 
chant, with  a  thoroughly  sophisticated  air  ;  'the  tunnel  is  built  in 
the  rock  behind  the  cataract  and  the  wheels  project  into  the  fall- 
ing stream  some,  well,  perhaps  from  two  to  ten  feet,  but  not 
clear  through,  so  that  the — what  are  they  called,  flukes  or  fioats? 
are  not  visible. ' 

'"And  does  the  water  go  right  on  down  the  river  into  Lake 
Ontario?'  asked  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  party. 

"'Certainly,'  replied  the  enclyclopedic  tradesman. 

"'Oh  I'  exclaimed  the  lady  in  surprise,  'I  thought  it  was  all 
used  up  to  make  electricity.  '" 


Military  Advantages. — "The  Russian  General,  DragoroirofF, 
has  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  views  of  some  English  officers 
who  praised  the  French  regiments  of  the  line,  but  thought  less  of 
the  cavalry.  Fine,  big  horses,  says  the  general,  may  be  no  good 
at  all  for  cavalry  purposes.  It  is  a  mistake  to  require  big  men 
and  massive  horses;  both  want  ])lenty  of  food  and  at  regular 
times.  Mettlesome  little  men  and  horses  are  incomparably  better 
for  all  present  daj'  purposes.  Who  wa'^ts  them  now  to  charge 
squares?  They  are  chiefly  good  as  advanced  guards  and  scouts 
in  a  strange  country.  The  Cossack  horse,  which  is  not  much 
bigger  than  a  pony,  is  worth  a  dozen  less-spirited  big  cavalry 
horses  such  as  the  English  admire.  The  general  has  also  this  to 
say  about  balloons.  They  are  very  little  good,  in  his  opinion, 
unless  to  the  enemy.  A  balloon  is  a  traitor  in  the  se4ise  that  it 
reveals  the  whereabouts  of  an  army,  which  might  without  it  re- 
main concealed.  Those  in  it  get  a  deceptive  notion  of  the  surface 
of  the  country,  which  looks,  unless  where  there  are  high  hills, 
quite  flat.  A  church  tower  or  a  tall  tree  on  an  eminence  is  a  bet- 
ter point  of  observation.  The  general  declares  the  enduring  little 
French  linesman,  who  marches  fourteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  to  be 
'the  most  delightful  being  that  ever  was. '" — The  Argonaut. 
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BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  General  State  of  Trade. 

The  volume  of  general  trade  shows  a  falling-off 
cotnpared  with  the  preceding  week,  large!)-  owing 
to  the  intervention  of  the  Thanksgiving  holiday, 
but  in  part  to  the  continued  eflfect  of  mild  weather 
East  and  South,  storms  in  the  Central  West,  and 
the  usual  disinclination  of  buyers  to  add  to  stocks 
during  the  closing  month  of  the  year. 

Navigation  has  practically  closed  on  the  great 
lakes,  the  canals,  and  at  Montreal.  Western  job- 
bers report  activity  noticeable  in  clothing,  woolen 
goods,  rubbers,  shoes,  and  holiday  specialties,  with 
some  increased  demand  for  coal  and  light  hard- 
ware. 

General  trade  remains  unchanged  at  the  South, 
with  mercantile  collections  in  some  instances  im- 
proving, the  tendency  of  cotton  to  move  slowly, 
and  the  movement  of  merchandise  smaller  than  in 
October.  Texas  merchants  report  a  fair  movement 
of  notions  and  fancy  goods,  but  a  check  to  distri- 
bution of  groceries  and  dry-goods. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  a  smaller  volume  of  business 
is  reported  from  .San  Francisco,  with  shipments 
East  of  wheat,  which  strengthen  the  local  grain- 
market.  Considerable  merchandise  continues  to 
go  to  Alaska  from  Seattle,  and  at  Portland  com- 
plaints are  made  that  the  passenger  rate-war  be- 
tween that  city  and  San  I'rancisco  threatens  to 
hurt  local  trade. 

There  are  288  business  failures  reported  through- 
out the  United  States  this  week,  a  noticeable 
falling-off  from  the  total  one  week  before,  323,  and 
even  when  compared  with  the  total  one  year  ago, 
307.  In  the  last  week  in  November,  1893,  there 
were  298  failures,  and  in  the  coiresponding  week 
of  i8g2  the  total  was  268. 

The  inost  striking  industrial  feature  is  tlie  con- 
tinued reaction  in  the  prices  of  iron  and  steel, 
Bessemer  pig  being  off  250.  and  steel  billets  frac- 
tionally lower,  with  reaction  in  prices  for  wire, 
sheets,  and  other  forms.  There  is  little  likelihood 
of  an  increased  demand  or  a  reversal  of  the  price 
movement  prior  to  tliemiddle  of  January.  There 
is  an  improved  demand  for  boots  and  shoes  at 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  as  well  as  at 
some  New  England  manufacturing  centers,  while 
at  Philadelphia  the  demand  is  not  so  conspicuous 
as  previously.  The  restriction  of  production  by 
several  tanneries  tends  to  weaken  the  jirice  of 
hides. 

l^ry-goods  2ire  quieter  with  the  continued  un- 
seasonably mild   weather  and  the- revival  of  the 
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Autoharp 
Christmas. 


No.    2  3/. 


From  all  over  the  country  has  come  the 
demand  for  Autoharps  for  Christmas.  And 
no  wonder,  for  the  Autoharp  has  been  found 
to  be  adapted  to  all  grades  of  musical  taste 
and  proficiency.  Any  one  can  play  the 
popular  music  of  the  day,  sacred  or  secular, 
almost  at  sight. 

Our  popular  Style  2%  is  pictured  here.  It 
has  23  strings  and  five  bars,  producing  the 
following  five  chords :  C,  F  and  B  b  Major, 
and  C  and  G  Seventh.  Its  appearance  is 
handsome.  i8V>  inches  long.  10  inches  wide. 
■Instruction  bo5k  containing  22  pieces  of 
music,  music  rack,  pick,  spiral  pick  and 
tuning  key  with  each  style  2%.     Price,  S5.00. 

Money  must  be  sent  with  Order.      Express  prepaid  to  any  Express  Office  in  U.  S. 
Catiilof^iic  {beautifully  illustrated)  sent  Free. 

ALFRED    DOLGE  &  SON,  125  East  isth  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Not  a   Patent  Medicine. 


Nervous  ^    ,  , 

Prostration. 

Mental  „ 

Depression. 

Nervous  ^^ 

Dyspepsia. 

Mental  ,  . 

Hailure. 

Frelig-h's 

''  I  ^f\f^  tC*  ^"^  Phosphor ized 
I   Vi  1  1  1 C-  Cerebro-Spinant) 

will  cure  wlicii  everything  else  lias 
fjiilcd.  Prescribed  and  endorsed  now, 
.Tiid  for  ten  years  j)<'ist,  by  over  40,000 
I'hysici.'tns.  .Sample  by  mail  25c.,  ten 
days'  Iri.'d.  r.c.i^iil.'tr  bottle  $1  by  mail. 
Small  boltlo,  bill  KKj  dosos  in  each. 

Concentrated,  Prompt,  Powerful. 

Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full 
directions,  testimonials,  etc.,  to  any 
address. 

/.  O.    Woodniir  e-f  Co., 

Miinu/iirluriii);   (  htniitts, 

10(i-i08  FuUoii  SI.,  New  York  City. 
Formula  on   Every  Bottle. 


holiday  trade.  The  strength  of  cotton  maintains 
the  price  of  cotton  goods.  Higher  prices  for  wool 
at  London  tend  to  revive  interest  here,  and  agerrts 
for  dress  woolens  report  new  orders  for  spring 
delivery.  Some  New  England  woolen  mills  have 
contracted  for  about  all  they  care  to  sell  at  present. 
Bank  clearings  throughout  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $870,000,000  this  week,  and  reflect 
rather  more  than  the  customary  falling-off  inci- 
dental to  Thanksgiving  week,  the  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  week  amounting  to  23 
per  cent.  When  compared  with  the  total  for  the 
week  one  year  ago  the  gain  is  only  8  per  cent.,  and 
as  compared  with  the  week  in  1893  the  increase  is 
only  10  per  cent.  At  or  about  the  close  of  1892 
there  were  reported  some  exceptionally  large 
aggregates  of  bank  clearings,  so  when  we  compare 
this  week's  total  with  that  in  the  week  three  years 
ago  the  decrease  is  found  to  be  37  per  cent.  A 
comparison  with  the  corresponding  week  in  1891 
indicates  a  decrease  this  week  of  13  per  cent. — 
Bradstrt'el's.  November  50. 

Manufactured  Goods,  etc. 

The  pro.\imity  of  the  end  of  the  year  accounts 
in  part  for  the  inactivity  of  buyers  of  manufac- 
tured goods  last  week,  but  other  circumstances 
contributed  to  the  same  end.  Business  was  de- 
layed in  the  Central  West  by  a  storm  of  unusual 
severity,  and  the  continuance  of  mild  weather 
naturally  depresses  the  demand  for  seasonable 
dry-goods.  The  bank  clearings  computed  by 
/■//<■  /■iiiaticial  and  Commercial  Clironicle  show 
gain  of  7  per  cent,  over  last  year  and  a  loss  of  12 
per  cent,  compared  with  the  preceding  week.  As 
last  week  contained  one  holiday,  the  comparison 
indicates  a  very  small  relative  increase  for  the 
week,  but  the  comparison  with  a  year  ago  shows  a 
very  much  smaller  ircrease  than  the  weeks  early 
in  the  fall  showed.— ZV/t' yt;«r«a/  of  Cominei\t\ 
November  30.  s, 

The  wholesale  trade  in  textile  fabrics  has  been 
generally  quiet,  with  the  holiday  business  hariUy 
up  to  expectations.  The  opening  prices  for  spring 
cotton   goods  are  all   above  those  of  last  season. 


New  Cure  for  Kidneys  and  Bladder. 

We  are  jjlad  to  announce  to  sulTercrs  from 
kidney  and  bladder  tliseases,  pain  in  back, 
:ind  rheumatism  that  the  new  botanic  dis- 
covery Alkavis  is  pronoimced  a  positive  cure 
for  these  maladies.  Many  of  its  cures  are 
certainly  wonderful,  and  we  ask  readers  to 
send  name  and  address  to  the  Church 
Kidney  Cure  Company.  418  P'ourth  .Avenue, 
New  York,  and  we  will  send  you  treatment 
free  by  mail  post-paid.      It  costs  you  nothing. 


The  sales  of  wool  for  the  week  at  the  three  East- 
ern centers  amounted  to  6,200,000  pounds,  and  there 
was  very  little  change  in  values.  The  market 
hinges  somewhat  upon  the  London  wool  sales, 
which,  according  to  yesterday's  cables,  showed  a 
firm  tendency  for  fine  merinos,  while  the  lower 
grades  were  slightly  weaker.  Boot  and  shoe 
manufacturers  have  reduced  prices  owing  to  a 
decline  in  hides  and  the  weakness  in  leather.  The 
shipments  from  the  East  for  November  were  over 
20  per  cent,  less  than  last  year,  altho  for  ten 
months  the  movement  shows  a  slight  gain. —  The 
Mail  and  Express.  November  30. 

Stocks,   Iron,  and  Steel,   etc. 

Business  on  the  Stock  ?:;xchange  was  very  quiet. 
There  was  little  business  and  little  change  ir 
prices.  Europe  was  quieter  last  week  and  Con- 
gress w^as  nearer,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  see 
what  will  be  done  about  the  national  finances. 
The  export  of  gold  during  the  week  was  nearly 
three  million  dollars,  but  it  did  not  niaterially 
affect  the  market  e.xcept  to  keep  things  much  as 
they  were.  Altho  cotton  is  coming  forward 
slowly  and  the  exportation  of  wheat  continues 
light,  the  impression  prevails  that  the  export  of 
gold  is  nearly  at  its  end  for  the  present. 

Trading  in  cotton  was  a  good  deal  excited  during 
the  week,  an  advance   in  the  middle  of  the  week 


FREE 

The  late  Prof.  Basil  Mau- 
ley of  the  South  Bap.  Theo. 
JSemiiiary,  Louisville,  Ky., 
says  oi  the  Aerial  Jledica- 
tiou  :  "  i  cttn  conUaUy  rec- 
ounne)i(1  itx  it.se.''  Write 
for  a  facsimile  of  his  letter. 
Kev.  W.  E.  reiiu,  the 
noted  evangelist  of  Eureka 
Spriiifjs,  Ark.,  says:  "I  was  cured  of 
Catarrhal  Deafness  in  1880  by  the  use  of 
tlie  Aerial  Medication,  and  it  lias  proved 
to  be  a  iiermanent  cure.  I  recommend 
this  treatment  Avberever  I  fi;o,  and  know 
of  many  cases  of  Catarrh  and  liinifj  trouble 
that    have    been    cured    bv    its    use. 

•Hev.  W.  E.  PENN. 

.>l<Mliciiu>s    lor   .'$    ^loiidis'    rcat- 
iiumU     I'rt'*'. 

To  introduce  this  treatment  and  j)rove 
beyond  doubt  that  it  is  a  positiv*'  cin-e 
for  Deafness,  Catarrh,  Throat  and  Limj; 
Diseases,  1  \\  ill  send  sutHcient  medicines 
for  three  months'  treatment  free.    Address, 

J.   n    MOOPE.  M,I)..  Cinciunati.   O. 
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being  followed  by  a  declineu  but  for  the  whole 
week  the  change  was  slight.  The  wheat  market 
was  firmer  and  there  was  a  little  gain  in  price, 
and  there  was  some  decline  in  corn,  the  export  of 
which,  however,  is  improving.  Lard  and  otljer 
hog  products  were  weak,  with  a  tendency  to  de- 
cline. 

The  iron  and  steel  market  is  more  depressed 
than  it  was  a  week  ago.  There  is  light  demand 
for  manufactured  products.  Prices  are  going 
down.  Bessemer  pig  has  been  as  low  as  S12  in 
some  cases  at  Valley  furnaces,  but  $13  is  the 
lowest  quotation  for  next  spring.  The  sales  of 
steel  billets  have  been  light,  as  prices  have  not 
N'Ct  declined  as  much  as  buyers  demand.  The  fur- 
nace men  believe  that  the  condition  of  the  market 
is  in  great  measure  artificial  and  that  the  control- 
ling conditions  are  in  their  favor,  but  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  consumption  has  fallen  off  and  the 
trade  is  prepared  to  learn  when  the  reports  are  all 
in  that  stocks  increased  in  November. 

On  the  woolen  side  of  the  dry-goods  market  the 
de,mand  and  prices  are  irregular.  In  overcoatings 
some  prices  are  lower  and  some  higher  than  last 
season,  with  no  change  in  the  greater  part.  Do- 
mestic clay  worsteds  keep  their  advance,  but  buy- 
ers are  disposed  to  await  results.  The  increased 
prices  at  the  London  wool  sales  have  done  some- 
thing to  strengthen  the  market  here.  In  cotton 
goods  there  is  very  little  change,  with  more  desire 
to  sell  iri  spite  of  higher  raw  material. 

In  wholesale  groceries  very  moderate  business 
has  been  doing,  but  prices  were  generally  sus- 
tained, and  occasionally  there  were  signs  of  in- 
creased   activity.       One    of    the    features  of  the 

market  was  the  considerable  demand  for  cocoa. 
Rice  has  been  going  very  slowly,  but  the  indica- 
tions now  are  for  a  better  demand.  Molasses, 
also,  has  been  in  light  and  irregular  demand. 
Sugar,  coffee,  and  tea  have  all  been  inactive,  and 
Brazil  coffee,  has  declined. 

Railroad  earnings  continue  to  show  a  marked 
improvement  over  last  year,  but  they  are  still 
much  short  of  high-water  mark.  The  Financial 
and  Commercial  Chronicle  shows  that  for  the  sec- 
ond week  of  November  82  roads  made  a  net  gain 
of  3.81  per  cent.  For  the  third  week  56  roads  made 
a  net  gain  over  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year  of  6.64  per  cent.  —  The  Journal  of  Commerce^ 
New  York. 
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Problem  102. 

First  Prize,  Third  Bohemian  Tourney. 

Black — Twelve  Pieces. 

K  on  K  s;  Q  on  Q  R  4;  Kts  on  Q  Kt  4  and  Q  R  sq; 
R  on  K  R  3;  Ps  on  K  B  3,  K  Kt  2  and  5,  Q  3,  Q  B  7, 
Q  Kt  3  and  5. 
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White— Nine  Pieces. 
K  on  K  B  2;  Q  on  Q  R  sq;  B  on  g  B  8;  Kts  on  K  B  4 
and  7;  Ps  on  K  Kt  3,  K  R  3  and  4,  Q  R  4. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Good    News— Wonderful   Cures  of   Catarrh 
and   Consumption. 

Our  readers  who  suffer  from  Lung  Diseases, 
Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  and  Consumption  will  be 
glad  to  hear  of  the  wonderful  cures  made  by 
the  new  treatment  known  in  Europe  as  the 
Andral-Brocu  Discovery.  Write  to  the  New 
Medical  Advance,  67  East  6th  Street,  Cincin- 
nati Ohio,  and  they  will  send  you  this  new 
treatment  free  for  trial.  State  age  and  all 
particulars  of  your  disease. 


Problem  103. 

(From  British  Chess  Maj^azine.) 

Black— Seven  Pieces. 

K  on  K  5;    Ps  on  K  H  :;,    K   R  3  and  4,    Q   ;   and   5, 

QR2. 
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pnce  REDUCED  Iron  $8.00  to  $6.00 


White — Eleven  Pieces. 

K  on  Q  B  8;  Q  on  K  Kt  sq;  Bs  on  K  R  4  and  Q  B  2; 
Kts  on  (J  3  and  Q  R  4;  R  on  Q  Kt  2;  Ps  on  K  B  2,  5, 
and  6.  Q  R  6. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  97  (November  16). 
Q-  Q  Kt  7  Kt— Q  2  B— B  6,  mate 

I. 2. T,. 

K-O  5  K— K  4 

B— K  3,  mate 

or  2. ->,. 

P— K  4 

B— B  6,  ch  Kt— Q  2,  mate 

I. 2. 3. 

K— K  4  K— K  5,  must 

Kt  (Q5I-K  3dis.  ch.  Kt— Q  2,  mate 

I. 2. 3. 

K— B  6  P— Q  4,  must 

Kt— Q  2,  ch         Q— KKt7,  mate. 

'  PxKt  '  K-K4  or  Qs' 

Correct  solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  Cbas.  W.  Cooper,  Allegheny, 


Xhe  Best 


Specimen  page.'?,  etc., 
sent  on  appUcation. 

Christmas  Gift 

or  the  best  addition  to  one's  own  library  is 
WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 

Successor  of  the 
"Vnabridged." 


Standard  of  the 

T'.  S.  Gov't  Printing 
Office,  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court,  and  of 
nearly  all  the  School- 
books. 

"W  a  1*  m  I  y  com- 
mended  by  State 
.Supeiintendents  of 
Schools,  and  other  Ed- 
ucators almost  with- 
out niunber. 


THE    BEST    FOR    EVERYBODY 

BECAUSE 

It  is  easy  to  find  tlie  word  wanted. 
It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  pronunciation. 
It  is  easy  to  trace  tlie  growth  of  a  word. 
it  is  easy  to  learn  what  a  word  means. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  V.  S.  A. 


Wit  and  Humor  of  Familiar  Sayings  •  •  • 

By  Marshall  Erowx. 

.—Gilt  top.     pp.  222.     $1.00.— ' 

A  delightful  volume. — Boston  Advertiser. 

A  veritable  Bartlett's  of  funny  %3^-<j'\n%s,.-Boston  Times. 

—  ♦- 

Sold  by  booksellers,  or  mailed  by  the  publishers, 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  «&  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


"THE  CHOICE  OF  AN  OCCUPATION," 

an  illustrated  book,  gives  valuable  hints  of  how  to 
succeed  in  life  ;  sent  for  5  2-cent  stamps.  Fowler  <& 
Wells, Phrenologists,  27  East  Jilst  St.,  N.  Y. 


World's  Crexte5T:^!ntellects 

CONTRIBUTE  TO  MAKE  THIS  PERIODICAL 

Encyclopedic  in   Scope,   Character, 
Completeness,  Comprehensiveness. 

INDISPENSABLE 
to  every  reader  of  intelligence  and  literary  taste. 

The  thoughtful  reader  will  find  in 

THE  LIVING  AGE 

Food  to  NOURISH,  STIMULATE  and  INSPIRE  THOUGHT 

A  Weekly  Magazine,  It  gives  more  than  Three  and 

a  Quarter  Thousand  doublecolumn  octavo 

pages  of  reailing  -  matter  yearly, 

forming  four  large  volumes. 

It  has  received  the  commendations  of  the  highest 
literary  authorities,  the  most  distinguished  states- 
men, the  brightest  men  and  women  of  the  country, 
and  has  proven  a  source  of  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment to  many  thousands.  It  commends  Itself 
especially  to  busy  people  of  moderate  means  for 
they  will  find  in  it  what  they  cannot  otherwise  ob- 
tain, except  by  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and 
money,  yet  which  is  so  essential  to  every  one  who 
desires  to  be  well  in  formed  concerning  all  the 
great  questions  of  the  day. 

"One  may  find  here  all  that  it  is  worth  his  while 
to  know  of  foreign  literature  in  all  its  depart- 
ments."— AdTance,  Chicago. 

"A  vast  amount  of  good  reading  at  a  merely 
nominal  price." — Boston  Advertiser . 

"No  gentlerrian's  library  should  be  without  this 
eclectic." — The  Nation,  New  York. 

Subscription  REDUCED  from  $8.00  to  $6.00. 

This  makes  The  Living  Age  absolutely 
the  cheapest  magazine  published.    -    - 

Subscribe  Now  for  1896  and  Receive  Free  the  in- 
tervening weekly  issues  of  1895. 

Single  copies  l.ic.  each. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  and  newsdealers. 
Rates  for  clubbing  The  Living  Age  with  other 
periodicals  will  be  sent  on  application.    Address, 

IITTELL  &  CO.,  P.O.  Box  5206,  Boston. 

Practical 
Christian  Sociology. 

A  Special  Serie.s  of  Lectures  before 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1895,  by  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts, 
Ph. I).  Illustrated  with  Charts,  and  22 
Portraits;  Introduction  by  Joseph  Cook. 
12mo,  cloth,  524  pp.,  $1.50.      Post-free. 

In  this  work.  Practical  Christian  Sociology  is  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoints  of  the  Church,  the 
Family  and  Education.  Capital  and  Labor,  and  Citi- 
zenship. In  an  appendix  is  given  the  foUowingsup- 
plementary  matter:  "Biblical  Index  and  Hints  on 
BibleSociology,"  "Chronological  Data  of  Progress." 
"Notes  of  Purity  in  Life  and  in  Art."  etc.  Letters 
from  the  faculty  of  Princeton  College,  expres.'iing 
unqualified  approval  of  Mr.  Crafts' series  of  lectures, 
are  given  in  the  book. 

"  An  exceedingly  important  and  valuable  work." 
—Carroll  D.  Wright. 

"  The  book  is  literally  packed  with  facts  and 
theories,  and  practical  counsels.  There  is  enough 
wisdom  in  it  to  set  up  a  whole' Millennium."" — 
Bishop  John  H.  Vincent. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  Pubs.,  30  Lafayette  Place,  N.Y. 
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Po.;  Dr.  Dalton,  Brooklyn;  K.   H.  Johnston,  Eliza- 
beth City,  N.  C;  C.  F.  Putney.  Independence,  la.  ; 
thf  Revs.  J.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem.  Fa.,   and  Gil 
bert  Dobbs,  Brownsville,  Tenn. 

M.  \V .  H.  writes:  "Tlii-  i- dm-  of  ilu-  tin. si  \-,.u 
have  published.'' 

We  are  very  sorr)  thai  the  little  beauty  hy 
Lloyd  (No.  09)  should  have  been  spoiled  in  the  set- 
tinR.  'Twas  only  the  transposition  of  two  figures, 
and  vet  this  little  thiiiK  made  the  problem  im- 
possible.    Read:  (Black;   Bs  on   K  Kt  7  and  IJ  R  2. 

Very  few  persons  sent  correct  solution  of  97  (Nov. 
16);  fewer  still  have  found  98. 

Every  one  of  our  solvers  should  have  a  try  at  joo 
and  lot.  They  are  specially  instructive  composi- 
tions. The  M"inneap<>lis./6>«V//d/  offered  a  ]>rize  for 
the  first  person  solvinj;  nxi.  (^iily  /?('(>  f?ot  it.  ("an"l 
our  solvers  beat  this.' 

A  Gem  of  an  "  Evans." 

In  last  week's  LuekaK^  IJICEST  we  jfave  an 
''Evans"  in  which  Mr.  Kemenv  beat  Mr.  Pills- 
bury.  The  critics  without  exceistion  condemn  the 
antiquated  defense  (5;  B— (^3,  adopted  by  Mr  Pills- 
bury  and  successfully  used  by  him  a^rainst  .Scliif- 
fers  and  Birch  in  the  HastinK^^  tourney.  The  fol- 
lowinK  yame,  sent  to  the  .St.  I'aul  Dispatch  by  Dr. 
S.  Gold,  was  played  in  Budapest  ("hes.s-Club.  M. 
Moroczi    won  first  prize    in    the    minor  tourney  "* 
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White. 

Hlack. 

White.            Black. 
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B-R  4 
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KPx  P 
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7  Castles 
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TOPICS   OF  THE   DAY. 


PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND'S   MESSAGE. 

FINANCE  and  foreign  relations  are  the  two  topics  treated  by 
President  Cleveland  in  his  message  to  Congress,  and  as 
much  surprise  has  been  caused  by  some  of  the  statements  con- 
tained in  it  as  by  the  omissions  which  have  been  noticed.  The 
only  positive  recommendation  in  the  message  is  the  retirement  of 
the  greenbacks  and  the  substitution  for  them  of  long-term  bonds 
bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  which  bonds  the  national  banks 
might  make  the  basis  of  circulating  notes  equal  to  the  par  value 
of  the  amount  deposited  for  security.  This,  coupled  with  author- 
ity to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  dispose  of  the  bonds 
abroad  for  gold,  the  President  thinks  the  "only  thorough  and 
practicable  remedy"  for  our  financial  difficulties.  He  makes  a 
long  argument  in  support  of  the  contention  that  the  "amount  of 
the  revenue  receipts" — the  deficit — has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  gold  exports  and  the  apparent  lack  of  confidence  in  our 
financial  stability.  He  denies  that  any  of  the  bonds  issued  under 
the  present  Administration  were  issued  to  increase  ordinary  rev- 
enues or  pay  current  expenses,  saying  on  this  point : 

"At  the  time  of  each  bond  issue  we  had  a  safe  surplus  in  the 
Treasury  for  ordinarj^  operations,  exclusive  of  the  gold  in  our 
reserve.  In  February,  1894,  when  the  first  issue  of  bonds  was 
made,  such  surplus  amounted  to  over  $18,000,000;  in  November, 
when  the  second  issue  was  made,  it  amounted  to  more  than  S42.  - 
000,000.  and  in  February,  1895,  when  bonds  for  the  third  time 
were  issued,  such  surplus  amounted  to  more  than  $100,000,000. 
It  now  amoun*^''  '■'^  $98,072,420.30. 

"Besides  all  tnis,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  no  authority 
whatever  to  issue  bonds  to  increase  the  ordinary  revenues  or  pay 
current  expenses. 

"lean  not  but  think  there  has  been  some  confusion  of  ideas 
regarding  the  effects  of  the  issue  of  bonds  and  the  results  of  the 
withdrawal  of  gold.  It  was  the  latter  process  and  not  the  former 
that  by  substituting  in  the  Treasury  United  States  notes  and 
Treasury  notes  for  gold  increased  by  their  amount  the  money 
which  was  in  the  first  instance  subject  to  ordinary  government 
expenditure." 


What  the  Treasury  needs,  according  to  the  President,  is  more 
gold,  not  more  revenue,  and  the  only  way  to  insure  the  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  gold  reserve  is  to  retire  the  notes  with 
which  the  process  of  depletion  is  carried  on.  In  harmony  with 
[his  view,  the  President  makes  no  suggestion  with  regard  to  any 
steps  toward  an  increase  in  the  revenue,  and  contents  himself 
with  a  few  words  of  commendation  in  I'elation  to  the  present 
tariff,  which,  he  says,  "while  encouraging  our  intercourse  and 
trade  with  other  nations,  recognizes  the  fact  that  American  self- 
reliance,  thrift,  and  ingenuity  can  build  up  our  country's  indus- 
tries and  develop  its  resources  more  surely  than  enervating  pater- 
nalism." 

On  the  subject  of  foreign  relations,  only  the  references  to 
Venezuela  and  Cuba  have  attracted  comment,  the  rest  being 
merely  a  summary  of  the  situation  as  known  to  the  public. 
What  the  President  has  to  say  about  Venezuela  seems  to  have 
pleased  both  his  supporters  (with  a  few  exceptions)  and  oppo- 
nents. "Vigorous  Americanism"  is  found  in  it  by  those  who 
favor  "a  vigorous  foreign  policy,"  while  the  President's  sup- 
porters declare  it  to  be  dignified  and  "anti-jingoistic.  '  We  quote 
tlie  paragraph  on  Venezuela  : 

"It  being  apparent  that  the  boundary  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  republic  of  Venezuela  concerning  the  limits  of 
British  Guiana  was  approaching  an  acute  stage,  a  definite  state- 
ment of  the  interest  and  policy  of  the  United  States  as  regards 
the  controversy  seemed  to  be  required  both  on  its  own  account 
and  in  view  of  its  relations  with  the  friendly  powers  directly  con- 
cerned. In  July  last,  therefore,  a  despatch  was  addressed  to  our 
Ambassador  at  London  for  communication  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, in  which  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  was  fully  and 
distinctly  set  forth.  The  general  conclusions  therein  reached  and 
formulated  are  in  substance  that  the  traditional  and  established 
policy  of  this  government  is  firmly  opposed  to  a  forcible  increase 
by  any  European  power  of  its  territorial  possessions  on  this  con- 
tinent ;  that  this  policy  is  as  well  founded  in  principle  as  it  is 
strongly  supported  by  numerous  precedents  ;  that  as  a  conse- 
quence the  United  States  is  bound  to  protest  against  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  area  of  British  Guiana  in  derogation  of  the  rights  and 
against  the  will  of  Venezuela  ;  that,  considering  the  disparity  in 
strength  of  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela,  the  territorial  dispute 
between  them  can  be  reasonably  settled  only  by  friendly  and  im- 
partial arbitration,  and  that  the  resort  to  such  arbitration  should 
include  the  whole  controversy,  and  is  not  satisfied  if  one  of  the 
powers  concerned  is  permitted  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line  through 
the  territory  in  debate  and  to  declare  that  it  will  submit  to  arbi- 
tration only  the  portion  lying  on  one  side  of  it.  In  view  of  these 
conclusions,  the  despatch  in  question  called  upon  the  British 
Government  for  a  definite  answer  to  the  question  whether  it 
would  or  would  not  submit  the  territorial  controversy  between 
itself  and  Venezuela  in  its  entirety  to  impartial  arbitration.  The 
answer  of  the  British  Government  has  not  yet  been  received,  but 
is  expected  shortly,  when  further  communication  on  the  subject 
will  probably  be  made  to  the  Congress." 

The  satisfaction  with  the  utterance  on  the  Cuban  question  is 
not  so  general.  The  President  expresses  his  determination  to 
fulfil  every  international  obligation,  in  spite  of  the  sympathy  of 
Americans  with  a  people  struggling  for  larger  freedom.  The 
expression  criticized  by  many  as  gratuitous  is  that  in  which  the 
President  asks  individuals  to  refrain  from  violating  the  neutrality 
which  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  bound  to  observe. 

With  reference  to  the  Armenian  situation,  the  President  says 
thai;  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  reforms  rests  on  the  great  Euro- 
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pean  powers,  and  no  hint  of  American  interference  is  made.  For 
the  protection  of  American  citizens  and  missionaries,  a  United 
States  war-ship  has  been  ordered  to  remain  as  near  the  scene  of 
the  troubles  as  the  geographical  conditions  allow. 

In  press  comments,  the  President's  financial  ideas  receive  little 
indorsement.  But  few  papers  agree  with  his  diagnosis  of  the 
financial  difficulty,  and  his  argument  with  regard  to  the  deficit 
and  the  gold  drain  is  generally  deemed  weak  and  inconclusive. 

We  give  a  number  of  editorial  extracts,  grouping  them  under 
two  distinct  heads : 

The  Financial  Suggestions. 

Does  Violence  to  Facts  and  Favors  Wild-Cat  Banking.— 
"Not  a  word  is  said  of  the  further  tariff  reform  which  was  so 
'sacred'  a  year  ago,  nor  is  any  change  whatever  of  the  revenue 
laws  recommended.  Everything  is  made  to  turn  upon  the  single 
fact  that  gold  may  be  withdrawn,  either  for  export  or  for  hoard- 
ing, by  repeated  use  of  about  S5oo, 000,000  legal-tender  and  Treas- 
ury notes  which,  when  thus  redeemed,  are  reissued.  According 
to  the  President,  this  alone  caused  panic,  tho  it  is  the  naked  fact 
that  his  own  attacks  upon  his  previous  policy  of  the  Government 
created  most  of  tlie  alarm,  and  repeatedly  revived  and  increased 
it.  To  support  his  theory,  the  President  affirms  that  the  previous 
tariff  restricted  exports,  which  were,  in  fact,  greater  under  the 
tariff  of  1S90  than  ever  before,  and  asserts  that  this  tariff"  'for  the 
protection  of  favored  classes  at  the  expense  of  others  was  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  revenue,'  when,  in  fact,  it  yielded  a  sur- 
plus. He  is  obstinately  blind  to  the  truth  that  apprehension  is 
always  excited  by  a  deficient  revenue,  and  insists  that  'the  ques- 
tion of  ability  to  meet  current  expenses  does  not  enter  into  the 
estimate  of  solvency. ' 

"The  President  pushes  into  a  dark  corner  the  proposed  unlim- 
ited issue  of  State  bank-notes,  tho  men  do  not  forget  that  this 
was  the  main  object  of  retiring  legal  tenders.  He  now  proposes 
that  $500,000,000  demand  notes  shall  be  retired  by  issues  of  bonds 
on  which  the  people  are  to  pay  interest,  and  these  bonds  are  to 
be  a  basis  for  $500,000,000  more  national  bank-notes,  on  w'hich 
the  people  are  again  to  pay  interest,  while  he  would  have  these 
banks  exempted  from  taxation  excepting  a  quarter  of  one  per 
cent,  of  their  circulation,  and  permitted  to  issue  to  the  par  value 
of  their  bonds.  As  the  bonds  he  proposes  are  three  per  cents., 
and  any  time  of  business  depression  or  foreign  difficulty  might 
put  them  below  par,  the  entire  paper  circulation  would  then  be 
rendered  peculiarly  insecure.  Yet  the  President  labors  most 
earnestly  to  convince  people  that  such  a  system  would  be  im- 
measurably preferable  to  one  under  which,  from  the  day  of  specie 
resumption  down  to  the  success  of  the  President's  party  in  the 
fall  of  1891,  the  redemption  of  legal-tender  notes  had  been  abso- 
lutely insignificant.  It  is  hard  to  speak  with  moderation  of  a 
partizanship  which  does  such  violence  to  facts  by  refusing  even 
to  mention  the  alarm  caused  first  by  the  great  success  of  Demo- 
cratic free-traders  and  free-silverites  in  1891,  and  then  by  the 
victory  of  the  free-trade  party  in  1892." — The  Tribune  {Rep.), 
i\,'e7v   York. 

A  Safe  Currency  Plan.— "While  the  national  credit  could  not 
be  upheld  without  adequate  revenues  it  will  hardlv  be  disputed 
by  intelligent  and  dispassionate  citizens  who  carefully  study  the 
reasons  given  by  the  President,  that  increased  revenues  alone 
will  not  put  the  country  upon  a  stable  financial  basis.  There  are, 
therefore,  as  he  represents  it,  two  distinct  and  vital  propositions 
for  Congressional  action.  One  is  the  supply  of  needed  revenue, 
and  the  other  is  the  adoption  of  a  financial  policy  that  will  end 
the  power  of  speculators  over  national  credit.  Doubtless  Con- 
gress will  propose  to  provide  increased  revenues  to  some  extent 
by  changes  in  the  tariff  laws,  and,  so  far  as  the  question  of  in- 
creased revenue  shall  be  the  chief  aim  of  such  legislation,  it 
should,  and  doubtless  would,  command  the  approval  of  the 
President.    .    .   . 

"The  President  is  entirely  sound  on  the  question  of  providing 
a  long-time  and  low-interest  bond.to  meet  all  future  emergencies 
of  the  Treasury  and  for  the  redemption  of  our  currency." — 7'/ie 
Times  (Dem.),  Philadelphia. 

Gold  Paid  Out  for  Current  Expenses.— "The  President  clings 
to  the  fiction  that  the  deficit  in  the  revenues  has  not  depleted  the 
gold  reserve,  and  yet  he  admits  that  the  Treasury  notes,  by  means 


of  which  the  gold  was  withdrawn,  were  paid  out  again  for  current 
expenses.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  reissue  them?  Obviously, 
because  the  Government  had  no  other  funds  e.xcept  gold  at  its 
disposal,  and  every  dcjllar  of  the  money  raised  by  the  bond  issues, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  balance  remaining  in  the  Treas- 
ury, if,  indeed,  there  is  any,  has  been  paid  out  in  that  way.  The 
gold  has  been  converted  into  Treasury  notes  and  used  to  meet  the 
continuous  deficit  in  the  revenues,  created  by  an  unwise  tariff' 
act." — T/te  American  {Rep.),  Baltimore. 

A  Piece  of  Special  Pleading. — "  From  first  to  last  he  treats 
the  question  as  a  special  pleader.  His.  plea  contains  no  allusion 
to  the  fact  that,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  three  loans,  amounting 
together  to  some  $182,000,000,  no  less  a  sum  than  $132,000,000 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  deficiencies  of  the 
revenue  since  July  1,  1S93,  and  the  payments  for  the  maturing 
Pacific  bonds.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  drain,  it  is  quite  i)os- 
sible  that  a  single  bond  sale  of  $50,000,000  would  have  sufficed  to 
keep  the  gold  reserve  intact.  And  it  is  absolutely  certain  that, 
if  the  three  sales  had  been  made  on  a  balanced  revenue,  the 
entire  amount  of  money  produced  by  them  would  now  be  locked 
up  in  the  Treasury  in  the  form  of  gold,  greenbacks,  or  Treasury 
notes." — The  Herald  {hid.),  Boston. 

Congress    Must    Adopt    the    Suggestions. — "It  can   not   be 

charged  that  these  proposals  are  lacking  in  simplicity,  definite- 
ness,  or  scope.  No  intelligent  citizen  can  deny  that  so  long  as 
notes  of  the  United  States  may  be  presented  for  redemption, 
drawing  out  gold  from  the  Treasury,  only  to  be  themselves  re- 
issued, as  the  law  now  requires,  the  banking  business  thus  en- 
forced upon  the  Government  is  a  monstrous  farce,  costing  the 
country  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  interest  and  constantly 
menacing  the  stability  of  its  credit.    .   .   . 

"It  now  behooves  the  majority  of  the  House  to  accept  the  Pres- 
ident's suggestions  and  legislate  accordingly,  or  give  the  country 
good  reasons  for  failing  to  do  so  or  for  taking  a  different  course. 
There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  necessity  of  accomplishing  by 
some  method  the  end  in  view." — The  Times-Herald  {Ind.), 
Chicago. 

"Mr.  Cleveland  holds  stubbornly  to  his  free-trade  ideas  and 
refuses  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  trouble  is 
the  deficiency  of  the  national  revenue.  He  insists  upon  a  remedy 
which  there  is  hardly  any  possibility  of  this  Congress  granting, 
viz.  :  the  complete  revision  of  our  financial  system.  If  he  had 
made  a  few  suggestions  for  some  slight  changes  in  the  tariff  and 
internal  tax  laws,  calculated  to  put  the  national  Treasury  upon  a 
self-supporting  basis,  there  would  be  some  light  ahead." — The 
Tribune  {Rep.),  Minneafiolis. 

"In  his  discussion  of  the  finances  Mr.  Cleveland,  it  seems  to 
us,  reaches  the  highest  point  that  he  has  yet  touched  in  lucidity 
of  thought  and  forcefulness  of  expression.  This  part  of  the  mes- 
sage will  take  rank  among  the  really  great  documents  in  our  his- 
tory. .  .  .  The  President  covers  the  whole  ground,  and  demon- 
strates beyond  the  possibility  of  successful  answer  that  the  first 
necessary  and  indispensable  step  toward  financial  reform  is  the 
retirement  of  the  greenbacks  and  Sherman  notes,  whose  presence 
in  our  currency  must  continue  to  be  the  prolific  parent  of  distrust, 
distress,  and  disaster. "— TV/i?  Globe  {Dem.),  St.  Paul. 

"There  is  nothing  at  all  conciliatory  in  the  message;  that  is, 
the  President  does  not  make  any  concessions  whatever  to  those 
who  have  been  loudest  in  criticism  of  his  financial  policy.  That 
position  is  distinctly  Cleveland-like  and  does  him  credit.  He  is 
consistent  in  that  portion  of  his  message,  and  it  may  be  said 
without  stretching  the  truth  that  he  is  consistent  all  the  way 
through." — The  Dispatch  {/nd.),  Columbus. 

"Mr.  Cleveland  does  wrong  to  blame  the  greenback.  He  is 
wrong  in  ignoring  the  conditions  which  are  behind  the  greenback 
and  which  alone  make  it  an  element  of  mischief.  He  is  wrong  in 
that  he  does  not  come  to  Congress  frankly  and  advise  such  a 
mending  of  the  revenues  as  will  make  us  rich  enough  to  hoard  the 
$100,000,000  we  need  to  secure  our  currency.  If  we  must  meet 
an  extraordinary  demand  for  gold,  let  us  at  least  get  ourselves  in 
the  best  possible  shape  to  stand  it." — The  Tribune  {Rep.), 
Detroit. 

"The  present  financial  system  should  be  reformed,  and  the 
President's  proposition  for  the  retirement  and  cancellation  of  the 
greenbacks  and  Treasury  notes  appears  to  be  the  only  practicable 
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thing  in  sight.  It  would  be  the  first  step  toward  the  settlement 
of  a  diffictilt  and  delicate  problem  on  an  honest  and  satisfactory 
basis."  -  The  News  and  Courier  {Dem.),  Charleston. 

"It  is  not  until  Mr.  Cleveland  enters  upon  a  consideration  of 
the  financial  situation,  laying  bare  its  nature  and  cause  and  sug- 
gesting a  remedy,  that  he  furnishes  a  companion  piece  to  his 
famous  single-shot  message  on  the  tariff.  Here  the  President 
shows  that  firm  grasp  of  his  subject,  that  clear  conception,  rugged 
common  sense,  and  robust  integrity  of  purpose  that  have  won  for 
him  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  confidence  of  all  adherents  of  an 
honest  and  sound  financial  policy." — The  Courier-Journal 
{Devi.),  Louisville. 

Foreign  Relations. 

Will  Bring  Encouragement  and  Joy.— "This  [the  Venezuela 
utterance]  is  impressive  testimony  to  the  strength  and  extent  of 
the  public  sentiment  demanding  that  our  foreign  relations  shall 
be  managed  at  Washington  on  American  principles.  It  will  sur- 
prise and  distress  only  those  alien  souls  who,  hoping  and  expect- 
ing from  Mr.  Cleveland's  performances  in  other  quarters  that  he 
would  be 'a  strong  enough  man'  to  repudiate  the  Monroe  doctrine 
utterly,  have  been  denouncing  the  'traditional  and  established 
policy  of  this  Government'  as  a  foolish  and  obsolete  thing.  They 
will  now  be  compelled  either  to  attack  the  President  as  a  jingo, 
or  to  change  the  prevailing  cuckoo  note.  To  all  other  citizens 
this  part  of  the  message  will  bring  encouragement  and  joj'.  If 
Mr.  Cleveland  lives  up  to  the  words  and  the  spirit  of  his  present 
declaration,  not  only  with  regard  to  Venezuela,  biit  in  every  case 
where  the  same  principle  is  involved,  his  Administration  will  be- 
come truly  and  illustriously  American  in  the  last  few  months  of 
its  existence.  " — The  Sun  {Dein.),  New  York. 

An  Approach  to  Vigorous  Americanism  ;  but  No  Sympathy 
for  Cuba. — "There  is  only  one  point  in  the  message  which  looks 
like  any  approach  to  conscious  or  vigorous  Americanism.  The 
tenor  of  the  despatch  which  went  to  the  British  Government  last 
July  demanding  the  arbitration  of  the  whole  dispute  with  Vene- 
zuela is  only  briefl}'  given  ;  but  if  this  brief  description  can  be 
accepted  as  reflecting  its  spirit,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  tem- 
perate but  firm  and  adequate  assertion  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine.  .    .    . 

"Next  to  this  question  that  which  will  excite  most  interest  is 
the  President's  treatment  of  the  Cuban  struggle.  Here  he  is 
cold,  reserved,  and  unsympathetic.  If  he  has  any  kindly  feel- 
ing for  the  patriots  who  are  fighting  for  liberty,  he  carefully  con- 
ceals it.  With  his  declaration  of  our  legal  obligations  in  the 
present  situation  no  fault  is  to  be  found  ;  but  he  might  well  have 
indicated,  as  President  Grant  and  Secretary  Fish  did  during  the 
former  Cuban  rebellion,  that  this  country  could  not  be  indifferent 
to  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  devastating  warfare,  and 
that  if  the  Spanish  Government  could  not  establish  its  undisputed 
power  within  a  reasonable  period  it  would  be  for  us  to  consider 
what  common  humanity  and  our  own  interests  might  require." — 
The  Press  {Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

Disqualifying  Ourselves  as  Arbitrators  by  Taking  Sides. — 
"The  President's  observations  on  the  Venezuela  matter  will 
probably  satisfy  neither  our  own  jingoes  nor  the  British.  He 
leaves  the  main  points  of  the  controversy  in  obscurity.  He  'pro- 
tests against  the  enlargement  of  the  area  of  British  Guiana  in 
derogation  of  the  rights  and  against  the  will  of  Venezuela. '  But 
this  is  begging  the  question.  It  is  taking  the  side  of  Venezuela 
in  the  controversy,  and  thus  disqualifying  ourselves  for  acting  as 
arbitrators  should  we  be  asked  to  do  so.  It  assumes  gross  wrong- 
doing on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  before  her  side  of  the  case  has 
been  heard.  If  Great  Britain  is  really  seeking  to  extend  her  ter- 
ritory, 'in  derogation  of  the  rights  and  against  the  will  of  Ven- 
ezuela,' there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate.  We  have  only  to  consider 
whether  or  not  we  will  take  up  arms  in  behalf  of  Venezuela." — 
The  Evening  Post  {Ind.),  New  York. 

Not  a  Touch  of  Jingoism. — "Venezuela,  Turkey,  and  Cuba 
are  the  topics  to  which  the  average  American  citizen  will  turn 
with  the  most  lively  interest  and  perhaps  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pectation of  discovering  something  sensational.  But  the  Presi- 
dent, according  to  his  well-established  character,  has  refrained 
from  sensationalism.  There  is  not  a  touch  of  jingoism,  not  a 
display  of  the  spread-eagle  in  the  whole  paper — nor  is  there  a 
suggestion  of  the  poltroon.  It  is  clearly  his  belief  that  the  na- 
tional dignity  may  be  maintained  without  bluster,  and  his  report 


of  the  action  taken  in  the  only  serious  international  complication 
which  have  beset  the  nation  shows  that  every  step  necessary  for 
the  vindication  of  the  nation's  honor  has  been  taken  with  dignity, 
promptness,  and  determination." — The  Chronicle  {Dein.),  Chi- 
cago. 

Too  Cold  Toward  Cuba. — "He  makes  a  fairly  good  showing 
of  having  displayed  spirit  in  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
in  behalf  of  Venezuela,  but  England's  attempt  to  bully  that  brave 
little  republic  will  not  be  relinquished  unless  she  is  made  to  un- 
derstand beyond  all  peradventure  that  it  can  not  be  persisted  in 
without  involving  her  in  war  with  the  United  States,  which  have 
assumed  the  position  of  big  brother  to  the  little  republics  of  this 
hemisphere  and  intend  to  prevent  their  weakness  being  imposed 
upon  by  the  powerful  monarchies  of  the  Old  World.  His  utter- 
ances concerning  Cuba  will  fall  upon  unresponsive  hearts,  for 
liberty  is  too  highly  appreciated  in  this  country  to  permit  its  citi- 
zens being  indifferent  to  the  struggles  of  those  who  fight  else- 
where in  that  sacred  name.  While  in  an  abstract  view  of  the  case 
he  may  be  right  in  demanding  cold  neutrality,  Americans  are  too 
firmly  wedded  to  the  cause  of  liberty  to  take  an  abstract  view  of 
any  struggle  in  behalf  of  that  cause." — The  Register  {Dem.), 
Columbia. 

"Mr.  Cleveland  may  in  times  past  have  given  them  some  en- 
couragement, but  when  put  to  the  real  test  he  shows  himself  a 
statesman  of  broader  mind  and  truer  insight  than  they  in  their 
folly  have  imagined.  They  confidently  expected  him  to  pinion 
and  muzzle  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  English  interests.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  reasserted  it  with  a  force  which  it  has  not  felt 
since  thirty  years  ago  it  sent  the  French  eagles  whirling  out  of 
Mexico.  To  this  part  of  his  message,  Mr.  Cleveland's  enlight- 
ened and  patriotic  fellow  countrymen,  of  all  shades  of  politics, 
will   respond   with   grateful   rejoicing." — The  Jourtial    {Rep.), 

Post  071. 

"His  thorough  Americanism  upon  all  these  questions  is  in  fact 
one  of  the  marked  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  President 
Cleveland's  policy.  It  is  not  the  blatant  noisy  jingoism  of  some 
of  our  Republican  'statesmen, '  the  Chandlers,  Lodges,  and  others 
of  that  ilk,  who,  in  their  wild  talk,  emulate  the  gentleman  at 
Donnybrook  fair,  who  begged  that  somebody  would  tread  on  the 
tail  of  his  coat,  and  who  seem  to  be  sedulously  striving  to  create 
the  impression  that  they  live  on  the  smell  of  gore  and  would 
much  rather  fight  than  eat.  President  Cleveland's  patriotism  is 
less  bellicose." — The  Sun  {Deni.) ,  Baltimore. 

"The  brevity  of  the  President's  remarks  about  Venezuela  in 
his  message  should  not  discourage  the  patriots  who  were  pleased 
some  time  ago  to  learn  that  once  in  a  while  the  Administration 
could  show  a  determined  front  to  Great  Britain.  The  little  par- 
agraph on  this  subject  contains  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  a  nut- 
shell. It  is  so  pleasing  to  those  who  believe  in  Americanism  that 
there  would  doubtless  be  widespread  rejoicing  if  the  President 
would  soon  again  utter  another  declaration  like  that  of  last  July. 
The  people  are  ready  for  more  of  the  same  kind." — The  Star 
{Ind.),   Washington. 

"In  the  discussion  of  the  present  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  foreign  governments  a  characteristic  conservatism  is  shown. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  'jingoism'  in  any  of  the 
President's  recommendations." —  The  Neivs  {Ind.),  Jndian- 
apolis. 

"The  message  fails  lamentably  to  reflect  the  true  American 
spirit  in  its  references  to  Cuba  and  the  Monroe  doctrine.  There 
is  no  vigor,  no  earnestness  in  its  tone  on  any  of  the  questions  at 
issue  between  us  and  foreign  nations.  There  is  comfort  in  it  only 
to  the  foreign  aggressor.  The  nearest  approach  to  anything  like 
a  positive  conviction  is  found  in  the  President's  mild  insistence 
upon  the  arbitration  of  all  the  points  in  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  Venezuela.  And  even  this  is  chilly  enough  to  give  a 
true  believer  in  the  Monroe  doctrine  the  ague." — The  Journal 
{Rep.),  Detroit. 

"The  President's  attitude  on  the  Venezuelan  question,  and  on 
the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  has  been  none  the  less 
firm  and  none  the  less  determined  because  it  has  been  free  from 
bluster.  It  was  generally  hoped  that  the  President  would  have  a 
word  of  comfort  to  offer  Cuba.  He  did  not,  but  this  can  not  be 
attributed  to  timidity." — The  Times- Union  {Dem.) ,  Jachsott- 
ville. 
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SFIlAKKR  THOMAS  B.   REED. 


SPEAKER    REED'S    RETURN. 

'TPHE  return  of  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Reed  to  the  Speaker's  chair 
•■•       has  been  treated  in  the  press  as  an  event  of  great  signifi- 
cance.    In  view  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  retired  from  the 
position  in  iSgo,  the  Republicans  look  upon  his  reelection  as  a 

signal  vindication  of 
his  policy  and  as  a 
unique  instance  of 
retributive  justice. 
The  rules  for  which 
he  was  denounced  as 
a  "czar"  and  usur- 
per during  the  life  of 
the  Fifty-first  Con- 
i^ress,  have  been 
again  temporarily 
adopted  by  the 
House  and  will 
doubtless  be  report- 
ed by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  without 
substantial  changes. 
Mr.  Reed's  candi- 
dacy for  the  Presi- 
dency lends  addi- 
tional interest  to  his 
commanding  posi- 
tion, and  there  is  a 
keen  curiositj'  exhi- 
bited as  to  his  course  in  shaping  legislation.  His  remarks  in 
accepting  the  nomination  for  Speaker  indicated  a  moderate  and 
passive  program,  and  many  Republicans  have  criticized  them  as 
too  timid  ;  but  it  is  not  believed  that  he  intended  to  commit  him- 
self definitely  on  that  occasion.  It  is  reported  that  Speaker  Reed 
is  impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  his  task  in  a  Congress  so  over- 
whelmingly Republican,  and  that  he  does  not  expect  the  session 
to  be  free  from  complications  and  stormy  times. 

The  Eyes  of  the  Country  are  upon  Him. — "There  is  retribu- 
tive justice  in  the  return  of  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed  to  the  chair  in 
which  he  won  so  deserved  a  renown.  It  brought  him  at  first  only 
criticism,  but  now  the  people  have  put  him  again  in  the  Speaker- 
ship to  emphasize  their  approval  of  the  business  rules  he  substi- 
tuted for  the  legal  fiction  which  tied  up  business  in  the  business 
branch  of  Congress,  and  which  enabled  the  House  to  legislate 
through  a  majority,  instead  of  being  held  up  by  a  small  portion 
of  their  number.  When  he  declared  that  he  should  count  a  mem- 
ber as  present  whom  he  saw  present,  he  appealed  to  the  common 
sense  and  justice  of  the  American  people  in  a  way  that  may  have 
nullified  the  unwritten  law  of  a  century  of  Congresses,  but  was 
simply  irresistible.  Mr.  Reed  will,  of  course,  wield  a  great  in- 
fluence over  legislation  at  this  session  by  virtue  of  his  possession 
of  the  Speakerhip.  And  it  may  be  counted  pretty  certain  that  he 
will  not  'slop  over.'  He  will  maintain  a  dignified  reticence 
where  speech  could  only  produce  complications.  The  eyes  of  the 
country  are  in  a  measure  upon  him,  and  whatever  he  says  or  does 
will  be  treasured  up  in  the  popular  recollection,  as  he  is  now  un- 
mistakably before  the  people  as  willing  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  Presidential  nomination,  and  is  by  a  long  way  the 
most  interesting  man  personally  and  the  strongest  politically  of 
the  whole  field  on  his  side.  "— /'//f  Transcript  {Rep.),  Boston. 

The  Mighty  Man  Paralyzed  by  His  Presidential  Ambition. 
— "Mr.  Reed's  speech  to  the  Republicau  caucus  on  Saturday 
night  more  fully  and  distinctly  outlined  Jiis  policy  than  anything 
he  will  say  in  the  customary  address  on  being  sworn  in  to-day. 
Of  course  he  was  hampered  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  leading,  if  not 
the  leading.  Presidential  aspirant  of  his  party,  and  therefore  it 
Is  not  i)olitic  to  'speak  out. '  From  beginning  to  end  his  speech 
was  a  plea  of  inability  and  incapacity  to  do  anything.  With  a 
two-thirds  majority,  he  declares  his  party  powerless,  and  advised 
against  any  attcmj)t  to  redeem  the  pledges  made  to  the  people. 


He  dealt  only  in  generalities,  to  which,  with  few  exceptions,  no 
one  can  object,  and  which  Mr.  Crisp  could  have  os  appropriately 
uttered  as  Mr.  Reed.  His  Presidential  ambition  has  paralyzed 
the  mighty  man  from  Maine,  and  substituted  pith  and  putty  for 
the  heroic  and  granite-like  backbone  of  which  we  used  to  hear  so 
much.  How  diiTerent  the  effect  of  nearing  the  political  cross- 
roads on  different  men — the  trimming  politician  and  the  coura- 
gous  statesman.  Cleveland  met  the  same  conditions  by  bold  and 
incisive  declarations  of  policy  which  no  one  could  misjudge.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  deceive  the  people  by  indecision,  evasion,  or 
silence.  This  is  precisely  what  the  ex-czar  does.  His  famous 
courage  has  oozed  out  like  Bob  Acres's.  Instead  of  a  czar,  he 
recalls  the  Sultan,  hedging  this  way  and  that." — TJie  Post 
{Dent.),  Pittsburg. 

Inaction  Will  Prove  Fatal. — "There  is  to-day  a  question  be- 
fore the  country  of  commanding  importance,  on  which  men  of 
all  classes  and  shades  of  opinion  are  demanding  legislation  in 
some  direction,  and  that  is  the  currency.  For  the  gentleman 
who  felt  that  public  sentiment,  the  law  of  the  land,  and  Ameri- 
can visage  required  him  to  convert  the  jNIcKinley  bill  into  a 
statute,  to  proclaim  now  the  policy  of  simple  deliberation,  to  try 
to  make  Congress  a  talking  body,  looks  as  if  the  gods  had  got 
angry  with  him.  For  we  venture  to  predict  that  by  the  time  Mr. 
Reed  comes  again  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship  to  the 
voters,  inaction,  if  he  persists  in  it,  will  bring  down  on  him  still 
sterner  judgment  than  overtook  the  McKinleyites.  Now  is  the 
time  for  his  new  variety  of  Speaker  to  play  his  part.  If  he  is  wise 
he  will  chastise  his  followers  into  legislative  activity,  not  about 
the  tariff — he  has  had  his  warning  about  that — but  about  what 
everybody  is  talking  of  and  meditating  on  with  anxiety." — 'J'he 
Evening  Post  {Ind.),  Neiu  York. 

Vindicated  by  Events  and  His  Bitterest  Opponents. — "Never 
was  a  statesman  more  completely  vindicated  than  Mr.  Reed  has 
been,  nor  did  any  statesman  ever  less  need  vindication. 

"It  is  not  his  own  party  that  has  done  it.  His  political  oppo- 
nents did  it,  when  they  were  forced  to  stop  villifying  his  actions 
and  follow  his  example.  The  progress  of  events,  the  sober 
second  thoughts  of  sober  and  thoughtful  citizens,  confirmed  the 
correctness  of  his  position. 

"Again  and  again  and  yet  over  again  the  people  at  the  ballot- 
boxes  proclaimed  their  confidence  in  and  their  admiration  for  the 
policy  which  he  instituted  and  unwaveringly  maintained  and  made 
overwhelmingl}'  triumphant.  He  is  to  be  congratulated,  indeed  ; 
but  much  more  is  the  nation  to  be  congratulated.  Congress  can 
do  business.  Legislation  can  proceed. " —  The  Advertiser  {Pep.) , 
Boston. 

Speaker  Reed  vs.  Candidate  Reed. — "In  years  agone  Speaker 
Reed  was  quite  a  determined  and  outspoken  fellow,  with  a  will  of 
his  own,  and  a  habit  of  expressing  it  that  justly  earned  him  the 
title  of  czar.  But  last  year  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  his 
dream.  Says  Candidate  Reed  to  Speaker  Reed:  'Come,  let  us 
duck  our  nut ;'  which  meant  in  the  language  of  the  vulgar,  let  us 
lay  low  like  Br'er 
Rabbit.  .  .  .  Now 
Candidate  Reed  hath 
met  Speaker  Reed 
again,  and  in  his  first 
speech  he  said  that 
history  had  praised 
them  for  what  they 
did  in  the  Fifty-first 
Congress,  and  it  may 
praise  us  for  what  we 
do  not  do  this  year. 
And  so  the  question 
is  still  a  question 
whether  Speaker  Reed 
or  Candidate  Reed 
will  i)revail  in  the 
present  session  of 
Congress.  If  his  own 
cowardly  preferences 
are  to  be  consulted 
]\Ir.  Candidate  Reed 
will  be  consjiicuously 

in     evidence.  "       T/w     "czar"  reed  resumes  business  at  the  oli> 

Times  {Dent.),  Kan-  stand. 

sas  City.  _  n,^  chronicle,  Chicago. 
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THE  TASK   OF  THE    PRESENT   CONGRESS. 

FORECASTS  of  the  work  of  the  present  Congress  are  gener- 
ally felt  to  be  futile,  in  view  of  the  complications  which  are 
likely  to  arise  owing  to  the  division  of  authority,  and  the  gravity 
of  the  problems  with  which  it  is  confronted.  Most  of  those  who 
write  upon  the  subject  prefer  to  express  their  opinion  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done,  abstaining  from  predictions  of  what  will  be 
done.  In  a  symposium  in  The  North  American  Review  (De- 
cember) Mr.  M.  H.  Hazeltine,  of  the  New  York  Siui,  and  Rep- 
resentatives Catchings,  Dolliver.  Southwick,  and  Bell  advance  a 
number  of  suggestions  and  recommendations  for  the  benefit  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Hazeltine  confines  himself  to  the  Venezuelan  dis- 
pute, which  he  reviews  very  thoroughly  from  many  points  of 
view.  He  argues  that  the  question  is  eminently  suited  for  arbi- 
tration, and  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  fully  and  strictly  applies  to 
it.  He  also  tries  to  show  that  the  situation  is  such  that  the 
United  States  must  stiffly  adhere  to  the  "doctrine"  and  prevent 
the  establishment  of  a  precedent  "big  with  peril  to  the  safety  of 
many  weak  commonwealths  in  the  New  World."  Even  at  the 
risk  of  war.  he  says,  we  are  bound  to  protect  Venezuela,  and  he 
continues  as  follows  : 

"A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  same  game  of  succes- 
sive encroachments  which  is  being  played  to-day  at  the  cost  of 
Venezuela  may  be  practised  to-morrow  to  the  detriment  of  Brazil. 
On  the  south  British  Guiana  is  bounded  with  convenient  vague- 
ness by  the  Brazilian  Republic,  and  the  east  fork  of  the  Parima 
River,  one  of  the  most  important  northern  members  of  the  Ama- 
zon River  system,  takes  its  rise  in  British  territory.  If,  under 
color  of  frontier  disputes,  which  she  refuses  to  refer  to  arbitra- 
tors. England  is  now  allowed  to  deprive  Venezuela  of  the  Orinoco 
basin,  what  is  to  prevent  her  from  depriving  Brazil  hereafter  of 
the  vast  valley  of  the  Amazon?  Then,  again,  why  should  not  a 
precedent,  once  established  for  South  America,  be  followed  in 
Central  America  as  well?  If,  proceeding  from  Guiana  as  a 
basis,  England  is  sufl:ered  to  absorb  a  large  part  of  Venezuela, 
why  should  she  not,  starting  from  the  territory  of  Belize,  manage 
gradually  to  swallow  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  Yucatan  ?" 

But  even  if  Congress  should  decline  to  back  Venezuela  in  the 
boundary  dispute,  there  is  another  expedient  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Hazeltine — namely,  application  for  admission  to  the  American 
Union.     He  says : 

"Venezuela  has  no  present  advantages  to  lose,  and  immense 
future  advantages  to  gain,  by  following  the  Texan  precedent. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  after  her  admission  to  the  Union  she 
would  witness  a  striking  and  gratifying  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  which  would  show  itself  as  eager  to 
invoke  a  decision  by  impartial  umpires  concerning  the  Guiana 
frontier,  as  it  did  in  the  matter  of  the  Oregon  boundary  contro- 
versy, when,  as  George  Bancroft  noted,  it  proposed  arbitration  no 
fewer  than  six  times.  In  truth,  the  mere  agitation  in  Venezuela 
of  the  question  of  annexation  to  the  great  American  Republic 
would  in  all  likelihood  bring  the  English  Government  to  terms. 
One  of  the  last  things  that  Englishmen  desire  is  to  have  Ameri- 
can citizens  for  neighbors  of  their  lucrative  possessions  on  the 
mainland  of  South  America  and  in  the  Antilles.  They  are  quite 
sufficiently  worried  by  our  proximity  to  Canada." 

Representative  T.  C.  Catchings  (Dem.),  of  Mississippi,  touches 
briefly  on  a  number  of  topics.  With  regard  to  finance,  he  favors 
the  retirement  of  the  greenbacks  and  the  substitution  of  bank-notes 
rendered  safe  by  adequate  regulations.  He  indicates  more  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  following  passage  : 

"The  tax  on  the  issues  of  State  banks  should  be  repealed.  The 
repeal,  if  deemed  desirable,  might  be  accompanied  by  such  con- 
ditions as  would  satisfy  the  public  that  their  notes  would  be  safe 
and  in  all  respects  entitled  to  credit.  The  cost  of  Government 
bonds  is  such  as  to  practically  preclude  the  possibility  of  any 
material  enlargement  of  the  circulation  of  national  banks.  In- 
deed, they  have  already  become  little  more  than  banks  of  dis- 
count and  deposit.  The  national  banking  laws  might  readily  be 
remodeled  so  that  all  of  their  features  that  are  so  objectionable  to 


many  would  be  eliminated,  and  their  monopolistic  tendencies 
eradicated.  This  done,  the  capacity  of  national  banks  to  serve 
the  people  by  supplying  them  with  a  sound  and  abundant  cur- 
rency would  soon  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism  or 
complaint.   .   .   . 

"The  gold  reserve  could  then  be  abolished  and  the  Treasury 
confined  to  the  simple  function  of  collecting  and  disbursing  the 
revenues.  When  conditions  required  it,  gold  would  still  be  ex- 
ported, but  the  exporter  would  procure  it  as  best  he  could,  and 
the  operation  would  neither  disturb  business  nor  excite  comment." 

Representative  J.  P.  Dolliver  (Rep.),  of  Iowa,  opposes  any  at- 
tempt at  overthrowing  our  present  banking  system.  He  believes 
in  retracing  every  recent  step  in  the  direction  of  free  trade  and  in 
devising  means  to  rescue  the  country  from  unfavorable  busi- 
ness relations  which  necessitate  gold  exports.  He  favors  an  im- 
mediate increase  in  revenue.  Representative  G.  N.  Southwick 
(Rep.),  of  New  York,  says  that  Republicans  will  oppose  to  the 
bitter  end  proposals  to  increase  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  beer 
and  ale,  and  favor  tariff  revision  with  the  view  of  aiding  the 
Treasury  and  restoring  prosperity  to  the  wage-workers.  Repre- 
sentative J.  C.  Bell  (Popul.),  of  Colorado,  is  opposed  to  the 
"Eastern  policj-"  of  high  tariff,  "sound  money,"  and  privileges 
for  the  few.  Referring  to  the  greenbacks  and  the  drain  on  the 
gold  reserve,  he  says  : 

"This  supposed  malady  can  be  removed  by  simply  going  back 
to  the  correct  principle  and  paying  all  public  obligations  in  any 
kind  of  legal-tender  money  that  is  most  convenient  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  correct  principle  is  followed  in  France,  and  in  all 
other  governments  having  more  than  one  kind  of  legal-tender 
money,  with  a  perfect  success.  It  does  seem  that  for  the  j>ast 
quarter  of  a  century  financial  legerdemain,  that  has  greatly  en- 
riched the  money-dealer  and  impoverished  and  humiliated  the 
Government,  has  taken  the  place  of  good  governmental  financier- 
ing. Party  platforms  and  political  convictions  of  public  men 
have  become  as  'erratic  as  the  phantasm  of  a  morning  dream. ' 

"With  a  Democratic  Adminstration  advocating  a  single  gold 
standard  and  an  unbridled  bank  currency  in  the  face  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  party  for  nearly  a  century,  viz.  :  'We  declare  unquali- 
fied hostility  to  bank-notes  .  .  .  because  gold  and  silver  is  the 
only  safe  and 'constitutional  currency.'  and  with  the  great  Re- 
publican Party  entrenched  in  Congress  advocating  the  same  ruin- 
ous doctrine  in  the  face  of  the  teachings  of  the  patriotic  Lincoln, 
who  largely  enunciated  the  original  principles  of  the  party,  and 
who  unerringly  taught  that  'if  a  Government  contracts  a  debt 
with  a  certain  amount  of  money  in  circulation,  and  then  contracts 
the  money  volume  before  the  debt  is  paid,  it  is  the  most  heinous 
crime  a  nation  can  commit  against  a  people' — we  can  rely  upon 
no  past  by  which  we  can  safely  judge  the  future." 


Suggestions  in  the  Department  Reports. — There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  comment  in  the  press,  chiefly  of  a  favorable  charac- 
ter, on  the  recommendations  made  in  the  reports  submitted  by 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Cabinet.  Secretary  Smith,  of  the  Interior, 
referring  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  debt,  states  that  the  property  is 
worth  more  than  the  first  mortgage  bonds  and  suggests  that  the 
Government's  interests  can  be  protected  by  taking  tip  these 
bonds.  The  credit  of  the  Government,  he  thinks,  would  enable 
it  to  renew  them  at  three  per  cent,  (instead  of  six,  which  they 
are  bearing  now) ,  and  thus  render  it  easier  to  collect  the  debt 
due  on  the  subsidy  bonds.  The  Secretarj'  is  inclined  to  favor  the 
creation  by  the  Government  of  a  great  through  line  from  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  Pacific.  The  Secretarj'  of  War,  Mr.  Lamont,  recom- 
mends that  the  size  of  the  standing  army  should  be  increased  one 
sixth,  and  calls  for  larger  appropriations  for  coast  defew.ses.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Herbert,  calls  for  increased  naval 
appropriations,  and  recommends  the  building  of  two  new  battle- 
ships and  twelve  torpedo-boats.  Attorney-General  Harmon 
recommends  that  appeals  in  criminal  matters  (except  capital. cases) 
should  not  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  certain  abuses 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  be  corrected.  We  refer  else- 
where to  the  suggestions  of  Postmaster-General  Wilson. 


The  able  editors  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have,  by  this  time,  all  f^one 
on  record  to  the  effect  that  the  President's  message  is  a  work  of  unquali- 
fied excellence  or  of  unsurpassed  inferiority. —  The  Star ^  Washington. 
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JUDGE   PhXKHAM. 


THE   SUPREME   COURT   NOMINATION. 

JUDGE  RUFUS  W.  PECKHAM,  of  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals,  has  been  nominated  by  President  Cleveland  to  fill 
the  vacancy  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Bench  caused  by  the 
death  of  Justice  Jackson.     The  selection  is  generally  regarded  as 

an  admirable  one. 
Judge  Peckham  is  a 
brother  of  Wheeler  H. 
Peckham,  whose  nom- 
ination to  an  Associ- 
ate Justiceship  was  re- 
jected by  the  Senate, 
under  the  Teadership 
of  Mr.  Hill,  less  than 
two  years  ago.  He  is 
fifty-seven  years  old, 
and  has  had  consider- 
able training  on  the 
bench.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  practise 
when  very  young,  and 
soon  became  district 
attorney  of  Albany 
county.  A  few  years 
later  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York, 
but  resigned  after  three  years'  service  to  accept  the  office  of 
Judge  of  Court  of  Appeals,  which  he  still  holds.  While  he  has 
been  an  active  Democrat,  he  has  not  been  involved  in  any 
factional  conMicts,  and  there  is  no  opposition  to  him.  We  give  a 
few  press  opinions  on  his  nomination  : 

"The  selection  of  Judge  Rufus  W.  Peckham  for  the  high  office 
of  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
possibly  the  very  best  choice  the  President  could  have  made 
within  the  ranks  of  his  party  in  this  State.  He  belongs  to  a 
family  distinguished  in  the  judicial  history  of  New  York,  his 
ability  is  conceded,  and  his  character  is  without  the  shadow  of  a 
stain." — '1  he  Recorder  {Rep.),  Neiu  York. 

"The  President  has  .done  well  not  only  in  restoring  to  New 
York  her  proper  measure  of  judicial  influence  and  authority,  but 
in  nominating  to  succeed  Justice  Jackson  a  man  so  thoroughly 
equipped  for  the  place  as  Judge  Peckham.  He  has  learning, 
experience,  and  an  unblemished  character,  and  the  prospect  of 
many  years  of  usefulness  on  the  Supreme  Bench." — The  Tribune 
{Rep.),  New  York. 

"His  confirmation  will  restore  to  New  York  the  representation 
on  the  Supreme  Bench  at  Washington  to  which  the  State  is  enti- 
tled and  of  which  it  was  deprived  two  years  ago.  It  is  a  com- 
mendable appointment,  which  shows  Mr.  Cleveland's  regard  both 
for  the  requirements  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  interests  of 
the  country." — The  Herald  {Ind.),  New  York. 

"The  President's  choice  of  a  vSnpreme  Court  Judge  is  an  admir- 
able t)ne.  Judge  Peckham  is  well  (lualificd  by  character,  ability, 
and  temper  for  service  on  the  bench,  and  he  has  now  the  added 
advantage  of  many  years'  experience  as  a  judge,  first  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  State  and  later  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
upon  which  he  now  sits.  His  training  has  thus  been  of  the  very 
best,  and  he  will  enter  our  highest  tribunal  with  every  promise 
of  rendering  effective  service  for  a  good  many  years." — The 
Evening  Post  {/nd.).  New  York. 

"The  nomination  of  Judge  Rufus  W.  Peckham  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  in  every 
way  admirable.  As  a  lawyer  of  this  State,  the  President  is  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  jjutting  upon  the  bench  of  the  highest  court  a 
lawyer  familiar  with  the  class  of  business  which  goes  to  that  court 
from  this  State,  and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
classes  of  the  court's  business.  .  .  .  The  President  has  very  hap- 
pily averted  the  only  cause  of  controversy  that  could  have  arisen 
over  the  retention  of  a  New  York  lawyer  for  a  place  where  one  is 
needed.  And  Judge  Peckham  isadmirably  (lualificMl  fortiie  place 
by  integrity,  by  learning,  by  judicial  temper,  and  by  judicial  ex- 
perience."—7//f  Times  {Dent.),  New  York. 


TILLMAN    AND    EVANS    IN    ATLANTA. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  DAY  at  the  Atlanta  Fair  was  signalized 
by  some  striking  utterances  of  Governor  Evans  and  Senator 
Tillman,  who  are  being  severely  criticized  for  turning  the  cele- 
bration into  a  sectional  demonstration  and  making  an  attack 
upon  the  union  principle.  Senator  Tillman  spoke  of  the  "enor- 
mous drain"  upon  the  resources  of  the  South  involved  in  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  to  the  Union  army  veterans.  Since  i86i,  he 
said,  four  hundred  millions  have  thus  been  taken  from  the  South, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  she  was  able  to  hold  such  a  remarkable 
fair  under  conditions  so  unfavorable.  "I  don't  know,"  he  is 
further  reported  as  saying,  "how  much  money  the  North  has  in-, 
vested  in  the  South,  but  it  is  a  tithe  compared  with  the  tribute 
we  have  been  compelled  to  pay  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment." If  the  South,  he  continued,  had  been  given  an  equal 
chance,  if  the  tariff  had  not  robbed  the  farmers,  and  the  finances 
of  the  country  had  not  been  allowed  to  concentrate  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  there  is  no  conjecturing  what  the  Exposition  would 
have  been.  Governor  Evans  expressed  the  hope  that  "by  the 
help  of  God,  the  South  would  yet  rule  this  country  again,"  and 
declared  that  the  only  genuine  democracj'  remaining  in  America 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  agricultural  region  of  the  South. 

Some  of  the  Southern  papers  that  are  not  specially  friendly  to 
Governor  Evans  or  Senator  Tillman  applaud  their  utterances  as 
timely  and  appropriate,  but  most  of  the  papers,  North  and  South, 
condemn  them  as  sectional  and  demagogic. 

Not  Exponents  of  Southern  Opinion. — "Both   in   the   speech 

he  made  himself  yesterday  and  in  the  one  he  dictated  Tillman 
used  his  old  trick  of  trying  to  array  section  against  section  and 
class  against  class.  He  represented  the  men  of  the  North  who 
have  invested  many  millions  of  dollars  in  the  South  as  being 
animated  by  no  other  motive  than  the  desire  to  rob  our  people. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  Northern  capital  has  come  into  the  South 
on  benevolent  or  charitable  considerations.  It  has  been  invested 
because  the  South  offered  fine  opportunities  and  such  transactions 
have  been  mutually  beneficial. 

"The  South  invites  both  capital  and  settlers  and  is  to  be  built 
up,  not  by  the  Tillmans  who  denounce  those  who  come  in  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  this  region,  but  by  those  fair-minded  citi- 
zens who  believe  that  this  is  one  country  and  has  a  common 
destiny. 

"Fortunately  for  the  South,  it  has  only  one  State  under  the 
domination  of  a  vicious  demagog  of  the  Ben  Tillman  stripe. 
South  Carolina  has  put  him  in  power  and  held  him  up  as  her 
leading  representative  and  statesman,  and  South  Carolina  will 
have  to  make  the  best  of  her  bargain. 

"We  pity  the  old  State,  but  we  insist  that  Tillman  must  not  be 
considered  an  exponent  of  Southern,  opinion." — 'The  Journal 
{Dem.) ,  Atlanta. 

The  Complaints  Unjust  and  Fallacious.— "  By  what  process 
of  reasoning  the  speakers  established  the  truth  of  their  declara- 
tion that  the  States  paid  the  pension  money  is  not  set  forth  in  the 
despatches,  but  the  usual  argument  is  the  bare  statement  of  the 
speakers.  There  is  a  vague  impression  among  the  people  that 
the  States  contribute  only  internal-revenue  taxes  to  the  funds 
with  which  the  Government  discharges  its  obligations.  If  the 
South  has  paid  $400,000,000  in  whisky  and  tobacco  taxes,  it  has 
two  industries  which  are  fairly  prosperous  despite  the  awful  'in- 
cubus' of  pensions. 

"But  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  the  injustice  of  the  com- 
plaint, to  say  nothing  of  the  fallacy  of  the  statements.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  South  do  not  share  the  sentiments  exjiressed  by  Evans 
and  Tillman.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  splendid  work 
of  the  Exposition,  in  healing  old  wounds  and  bringing  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  together,  should  have  been  marred  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  Governor  and  the  Senatov."— Journal  {Rep.), 
A'a/isas  C  'ity. 

Pertinent  and  Appropriate  Statements  of  Cold  Facts. — 
"Some  criticism  has  been  evoked  by  the  siieeches  of  Senator  Till- 
man and  (Governor  l-^vans  on  Thursday  because,  as  stated  'up  to 
that  time  all  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  Exposition,  whether 
by  Northern  or  Southern  men,  have  been  pitched  on  the  keynote 
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of  fraternity  and  national  unity  ;'  'no  one  heretofore  has  uttered 
a  note  of  sectionalism  ;'  and  'Governor  Evans  and  Senator  Till- 
man struck  out  on  a  different  line  in  contrast  with  what  had 
gone  before.'  .  .  .  Every  word  that  he  said  was  true,  and  he 
confined  himself  to  the  mere  statement  of  facts  and  figures.  It 
was  not  his  fault  if  the  truth  did  not  accord  with  'the  keynote  of 
fraternity  and  national  unity, '  which  had  been  sounded  so  loudly 
and  so  persistently  by  the  sweet  singers  who  preceded  him.  If 
the  mere  statement  of  the  facts  was  'a  note  of  sectionalism, '  what 
is  to  be  said  of  the  facts  themselves ! 

"The  speeches  of  Senator  Tillman,  Governor  Atkinson,  and 
Governor  Evans  were  wholly  pertinent  and  proper  to  the  occasion 
in  our  judgment.  Northern  newspapers  very  generally  insist  at 
all  times  that  'the  New  South,'  as  they  like  to  call  it,  has  been 
redeemed  from  a  condition  of  ignorance,  dulness,  and  sloth  by 
'Northern  enterprise  and  capital'  charitably  employed  for  our 
benefit.  The  E.xposition  itself  is  very  freely  cited  by  them  as  an 
illustration  of  what  they  have  enabled  us  to  accomplish  by  the 
use  of  their  money.  The  Exposition  grounds  were  the  proper 
place  certainly  to  remind  them  that  'no  foreign  capital  has  come 
here  except  for  profit  in  lines'  tried  by  native  enterprise,  and  that 
for  every  dollar  that  has  come  from  the  North  since  the  war  for 
investment  here  for  profit,  the  Southern  people  have  sent  ten  or 
twenty  in  pension  and  tariff  taxes  to  the  North  for  which  they  get 
nothing  in  return.  The  Senator  and  the  two  Governors  simply 
coldly  stated  cold  facts,  we  repeat.  They  are  not  responsible  in 
any  degree  if  the  truth  does  not  chime  with  the  song  of  fraternity 
and  national  unity  as  sung  on  the  Exposition  grounds  or  any- 
where else. —  TJie  News  and  Courier  {Devi.),   Charleston. 

Right  Time  and  Place.— "If  Tillman  told  the  truth — and  even 
The  Neias  and  Courier  ha.s  not  the  temerity  to  deny  it— no  better 
time  or  place  for  its  telling  could  have  been  selected.  His  words 
delivered  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  will  receive  far  more  atten- 
tion than  would  be  accorded  the  same  truth  told  elsewhere.  Crit- 
icism, even  such  harsh  and  unjust  criticism  as  that  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  will  not  harm  Tillman.  He  has  succeeded  in  South 
Carolina  politics  in  spite  of — if  not  because  of — such  criticism, 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  same  fate  attended  his  career 
in  national  politics  Tillman  tells  plain  truths,  and,  while  they 
may  be  bitter  and  unpalatable  to  some  people,  there  are  always 
many  people  who  are  eager  to  hear  them  and  grateful  to  those 
who  speak  them." — The  Register  {Dent.),  Columbia. 


South  Carolina's  New  Constitution. — "The  Constitutional 
Convention,  in  South  Carolina,  has  finished  its  work  and  ad- 
journed. The  new  constitution  goes  into  force  without  ratifica- 
tion by  a  popular  vote.  Among  the  important  clauses  which  have 
attracted  wide  attention  are:  the  electoral  qualification,  which 
is  expected  to  disfranchise  most  of  the  negroes  ;  the  prohibition 
of  the  passage  of  divorce  laws  or  the  recognition  of  the  divorce 
laws  of  other  States  ;  the  anti-lynching  law  ;  the  liquor-dispensary 
law,  etc.  The  failure  to  submit  the  new  constitution  to  the  peo- 
ple has  provoked  considerable  criticism  in  the  North.  Thus  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  says:  "There  is  not  a  State  in  the 
North  where  such  a  thing  would  be  thought  of,  because  the  people 
would  not  endure  what  would  now  be  considered  as  a  usurpation 
of  power  by  their  servants.  The  feeling  would  undoubtedly  be 
the  same  among  the  whites  of  the  South  if  new  constitutions  were 
summarily  declared  in  operation  which  took  the  suffrage  from  a 
large  proportion  of  the  white  voters.  As  the  new  qualifications, 
however,  are  not  designed  or  expected  to  disfranchise  whites, 
but  onlj'  blacks,  this  method  of  accomplishing  the  desired  result 
provokes  but  little  protest  from  among  those  who  have  the  means 
of  affecting  public  opinion.  Apparently  most  of  the  whites  are 
satisfied  to  live  under  a  constitution  which  they  have  never  in- 
dorsed, but  which  accomplishes  the  main  purpose  for  which  a 
new  constitution  was  desired."  The  Philadelphia  Telegraph 
says  it  would  be  gratifying  to  have  an  opinion  from  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court  on  this  question,  and  The  Ledger,  of  the  same 
city,  remarks  :  "If  this  action  is  to  stand,  South  Carolina  will  be, 
indeed,  a 'sovereign  State,'  beyond  the  usual  acceptance  of  the 
words." 


"No,"'  continued  the  emancipated  women,  "we  have  no  more  of  those 
5  o'clock  teas.  So  many  of  the  ladies  used  to  go  home  drunk  and  beat 
their  husbands.      Yes." 

The  new  era  had  dawned  chill  and  gray.— 7'Ae  Tribune,  Detroit. 


A   SENSATIONAL  TRIAL   AND    RECORDER 
GOFF'S    PREDICAMENT. 

A  DRAMATIC  ending  to  an  extraordinary  criminal  trial  was 
witnessed  in  this  city  in  the  Aub-Langerman  case,  in  the 
court  presided  over  by  Recorder  Goft',  of  Lexow  Committee  fame. 
Langerman,  a  law  clerk,  had  been  convicted  of  a  felonious  as- 
sault upon  a  young  woman  named  Barbara  Aub.  Recorder  Goff, 
who  presided  over  the  trial,  charged  the  jury  in  a  way  which 
provoked  a  great  deal  of  adverse  criticism  in  the  press.  A  ver- 
dict of  guilty  was  returned.  On  Monday  of  last  week  Langer- 
man was  brought  before  the  Recorder  for  sentence,  and  every- 
body expected  the  imposition  of  a  long  term  of  imprisonment. 
Motions  of  arrest  of  judgment  weie  made  and  overruled,  the 
Recorder  emphatically  stating  that  the  evidence  clearly  and 
irresistibly  established  the  defendant's  guilt.  Then  to  every 
body's  amazement,  instead  of  passing  sentence,  the  Recorder 
proceeded  to  read  a  confession  by  !Miss  Aub  that  she  had  com- 
mitted perjury  and  that  Langerman  was  not  guilty  of  assault. 
The  confession  had  been  made  to  Recorder  Goff  himself  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  nobody  else  knew  of  the  existence 
of  this  new  evidence.  The  Recorder  explained  that,  in  spite  of 
the  conclusiveness,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  of  the  evidence 
against  Langerman,  he  had  been  harassed  by  doubts  and  mis- 
givings, and  had  decided  to  make  a  personal  investigation.  As 
a  result  of  several  private  conferences  with  Miss  Aub,  the  written 
confession  of  perjury  was  made.  The  Recorder,  while  realizing 
the  unprecedented  character  of  the  method  employed  by  him, 
thought  that  the  law  and  the  requirements  of  justice  entitled  him 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  discharging  Langerman.  In 
doing  so,  however,  he  took  occasion  to  denounce  the  latter  in 
bitter  and  stinging  terms  for  alleged  past  offenses  similar  to  that 
with  which  he  had  been  falsely  accused  by  Miss  Aub,  and  to 
accuse  him  of  having  led  a  vicious  and  wicked  life.  The  press 
severely  assailing  Recorder  Goff  for  this  treatment  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  characterizing  it  as  gratuitous  and  unwarranted  by 
Anglo-Saxon  ideas  of  a  court's  prerogatives.  In  many  quarters. 
Recorder  Goflf  is  declared  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  his  judicial  office. 
We  give  a  number  of  comments  on  the  many  sensational  fea- 
tures of  this  extraordinary  case  : 

Recorder  GofTs  Attitude  Should    Have    Been    Apologetic. — 

— "It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  for  purposes  of  metaphysical 
and  psychological  research,  just  what  the 'intimation'  or 'inspira- 
tion' was  that  led  Recorder  Goff  to  believe  that  Barbara  Aub  had 
not  told  the  truth  about  her  relations  with  Walter  L.  S.  Langer- 
man, after  the  Recorder  had  made  a  charge  to  the  jury,  in  which 
he  gave  them — and  all  others  who  heard  or  read  the  charge — to 
understand  that  he  was  confident  of  the  guilt  of  the  man  she 
acctised  of  crime.    .   .   . 

"  Recorder  Goff  is  a  conscientious  man,  and  it  seems  to  be  quite 
within  the  confines  of  possibility  that  a  vague  consciousness  that 
he  had  been  unduly  severe — and  being  unduly  severe  in  a  case 
like  the  one  under  consideration  is  not  a  trifling  matter — in  his 
charge  to  the  jury  may  have  led  him,  without  being  himself  aware 
what  the  motive  was  that  impelled  him,  to  make  further  inquiries 
regarding  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  before  passing  sentence  upon 
him. 

"Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Recorder  was  certainly  convinced  of 
Langerman 's  innocence  of  the  charge  against  him  when  he  was 
brought  to  the  bar  for  sentence  on  Monday.  The  attitude  of  the 
Court  in  these  circumstances  should  have  been  one  of  ajjology  for 
an  almost  irreparable  injury  done  a  man  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  was  absolutely  innocent.  The  personality  of  the  prisoner 
does  not  enter  into  the  argument  at  all,  so  far  as  the  Recorder  is 
concerned.  The  circumstance  that  Langerman  may  be  an  irre- 
deemably licentious  and  corrupt  debauchee  does  not  affect  his 
guilt  on  the  charge  of  rape  after  his  innocence  has  been  estab- 
lished— from  a  legal  point  of  view — any  more  than  if  he  had  been 
tried  for  forgery. 

"Recorder  Goff,  as  the  representative  of  blind  Justice,  should 
not  have  allowed  his  personal  sentiments  concerning  the  manner 
of  life  of  the  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  innocent  of  the  crime  of 
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which  he  had  been  charged  to  influence  his  conduct  in  the  slight- 
est degree.  And  yet  the  Recorder's  manner  when  Langernian 
was  brought  before  him  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  balked 
in  a  matter  that  lay  very  close  to  his  heart.  His  language  would 
lead  the  unprejudiced  observer  to  believe  that  he  had  anticipated 
great  pleasure  in  sentencing  the  prisoner  to  the  full  term  of  im- 
prisonment that  the  law  allowed;  and  that,  being  deprived  of 
this  privilege,  he  had  vented  his  spleen  in  an  attack— perfectly 
justifiable  elsewhere— upon  the  prisoner's  character."—  The  Jour- 
nal.  New  YorA. 

Langerman  the  More  Decent  of  the  Two  Men  in  Court.— 
"  N'ow  let  us  look  at  the  I'acts  and  measure  tlieni  by  the  rights  of 
the  prisoner  and  by  what  judges  are  authorized  and  not  authorized 
to  do.  Recorder  John  W.  Goff  had  no  more  right  to  charge 
AValter  L.  S.  Langerman  with  a  series  of  unproved  offenses— and 
this  proposition  is  unaffected  by  whether  the  offenses  can  be 
proved  or  not — than  he  had  to  drag  Mayor  Strong  or  the  Rev. 
John  Hall  or  Archbishop  Corrigan,  or  any  other  man,  into  his 
court  and  set  him  up  as  a  target  for  a  like  harangue.  Langer- 
man was  free,  because  innocent.  He  was  as  free,  if  foul,  as  if 
pure.  As  a  free  man  all  the  court  had  to  do  or  should  have  done 
was  to  discharge  him.  To  'jaw'  him  was  an  outrage  which  in- 
fracted personal  rights  and  judicial  proprieties  as  much  as  the 
Recorder's  charges  against  the  defendant  implied  an  infraction 
of  the  moral  code. 

"Bad  as  Langerman  maybe,  he  was  a  better  man  in  Goff's 
court  yesterday  than  the  head  of  that  court  himself  was,  so  far  as 
the  decent  oVjservance  of  justice  and  right  in  that  court  was  con- 
cerned."—T//^  Ea<(le,  Brooklyn. 

Methods  Repugnant  to  Our  System.— "Recorder  Goff  in  his 
dramatic  winding  up  of  the  Langerman  case  has  disclosed  an 
apparent  conviction  that  they  'do  these  things  better  in  France. ' 
In  other  words,  he  has  injected  the  personalty  of  the  judge  into 
the  conduct  of  a  criminal  case,  a  thing  which  the  Gallic  law  con- 
templates, a  thing  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  law  does  not. 

"Private  conferences  with  a  prosecutrix  after  verdict,  leading 
to  a  setting  aside  of  that  verdict ;  denunciations  of  the  moral 
character  of  a  prisoner  after  such  verdict  has  been,  in  intention 
at  least,  set  aside,  are  judicial  prerogatives  which  may  be,  per- 
haps, safely  assumed  by  a  judicial  officer  whose  keen  and  deli- 
cate sense  of  justice,  whose  ingrained  antipathy  to  wrongdoing 
are  so  approved  as  in  the  case  of  Recorder  Goff.  But  such  as- 
sumption is  not  contemplated  by  the  spirit  of  our  laws.  Such  an 
assumption  by  the  criminal  judiciary  generally  would  threaten 
the  bulwarks  of  society." — T/ie  Press,  New  York. 

• 

Unfit  for  the  Judicial  Bench. — "The  verdict  of  guilt  was  a 
natural  and  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  the  false  and  senti- 
mental bias  displayed  by  him  [the  Recorder].  His  extraordinary 
proceedings  subsequent  to  the  trial  indicate  very  plainly  that  he 
felt  this  responsibility,  and  knew  that  he  would  be  held  to  ac- 
count for  it.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  reason  influ- 
encing him  in  his  unprecedented  course  in  obtaining  a  confession 
of  perjury  from  the  girl,  was  that  he  had  received  privately  evi- 
dence prejudicial  to  her  character.  He  saw  that  the  terrible 
mistake  he  had  made  was  bound  to  be  exposed,  and  he  went  to 
work  to  rectify  it  for  himself  before  it  was  too  late,  by  extracting 
the  confession  from  her. 

"For  this  we  are  not  disposed  to  blame  the  Recorder,  except  so 

far  as  to  say  that  he 
has  proved  himself  to 
be  a  man  of  impulse, 
of  sentimentality,  of 
a  defective  and  un- 
balanced judgment, 
and  hence  utterly  un- 
fit for  a  judicial  jilace. 
It  is  no  new  exposure, 
for  throughout  the 
Lexow  investigation 
he  exhibited  an  inca- 
pacity to  see  or  feel 
the  ol)ligati()ns  of  jus- 
tice, which  made  his 
nomination  and  elec- 
tion as  Recorder  noth- 
Vork.       '"g  less  than  a  public 
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outrage.  In  that  investigation  he  showed  to  every  lawyer  and  to 
every  intelligent  man  whose  sense  of  justice  was  unclouded,  that 
wherever  Mr.  Goff  may  belong,  it  is  not  on  the  judicial  bench. 
His  course  in  the  Langerman  case  only  confirms  the  judgment 
which  was  then  formed  by  everybody  capable  of  drawing  and 
willing  to  draw  the  reasonable  conclusion,  that  a  lawyer  to  whom 
it  was  possible  could  not  be  made  magistrate,  holding  the  exalted 
place  and  wielding  tiie  vast  infiuence  of  the  Recorder,  without  the 
degradation  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  previously  made 
illustrious  among  the  criminal  courts  of  the  world  bj'  Frederick 
Smyth  and  his  distinguished  predecessors  in  the  Recordership." 
—  The  SiiJi,  New  York. 

Time  to  Stop  Abuses  of  Judicial  Power. — "Deplorable  as 
thej'  are,  the  developments  in  this  extraordinary  case  will  at  least 
serve  the  timely  purpose  of  directing  public  attention  to  unwar- 
ranted practises  in  our  criminal  courts  that  call  for  reform.  The 
theory  of  our  jury  system  is  that  the  jurors  are  the  judges  of  the 
facts  and  should  in  no  wise  be  influenced  by  the  bench.  They 
should  not  even  know  what  the  Judge  thinks  of  the  innocence  or 
guilt  of  the  accused.  Yet  how  often  is  it  made  plain  to  the  jury 
that  the  Judge  is  against  the  prisoner  and  even  is  cooperating 
with  the  prosecutor  to  secure  conviction?  The  injustice  and  the 
danger  of  this  tendency  are  all  the  greater  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  average  jury  is  easily  influenced  by  the  known  or  suspected 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

"The  practise,  too  common,  of  lecturing  and  sometimes  vilify- 
ing a  convicted  prisoner  as  a  prelvule  to  sentencing  him  is  simply 
an  abuse  of  judicial  power.  The  function  of  a  criminal  judge  is 
to  sentence,  not  to  lecture  or  defame." — The  Herald,  New  York. 

For  the  Stage  Rather  than  the  Bench. — "  Recorder  Goff  cer- 
tainly produced  a  dramatic  scene  by  his  novel  course,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  he  was  morally  justified  in  his  unscathing 
recital  of  Langerman 's  record  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
about  to  declare  the  prisoner's  innocence  of  the  crime  under  con- 
sideration. The  method  employed  had  its  desired  effect,  but  it 
was  rather  rough,  nevertheless,  on  the  man  thus  exposed  to  the 
Recorder's  merciless  rebuke.  If  Mr.  Goff  regards  histrionic 
effectiveness  as  the  chief  thing  to  be  striven  after,  he  should  leave 
the  bench  and  go  upon  the  stage." — The  Jour  7ial,  Providence. 


PI.AYINn  TO  THE  OAI.LF.RIES. 

—  The  Wci  U,  Neiv 


THE. COLORADO    GOLD   BOOM. 

A  RE  we  going  to  have  a  "Kafir  craze"  of  our  own?  For  the 
-^^*-  last  few  weeks  reports  have  been  coming  from  Colorado  of 
opening  of  new  gold-mines  and  exciting  activity  in  the  mining 
exchanges.  The  seat  of  the  speculation  is  Colorado  Springs,  the 
nearest  large  town  to  the  Cripple  Creek  gold-fields,  but  there 
are  mining  booms  in  other  regions  as  well.  New  exchanges  are 
springing  up,  and  the  aggregate  of  stock  sales  reaches  enormous 
figures, -the  average  sales  per  day,  in  the  last  two  weeks,  being 
over  a  million  shares. 

The  press  outside  of  Colorado  generally  treats  this  boom  as  a 
"craze,"  as  the  Kafir  speculation  on  a  small  scale,  and  antici- 
pates a  sudden  collapse.  The  Colorado  papers,  however,  deny 
these  statements  and  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  boom  is  not 
artificial,  but  a  natural  result  of  extraordinary  yields  of  gold  by 
both  old  and  new  mines.  So  far  the  "fever"  has  not  reached  the 
exchanges  in  the  Eastern  cities,  owing  to  the  distrust  of  the 
boomers,  but  the  developments  within  the  next  few  weeks  may 
change  the  situation. 

Greatest  Gold-Producing  Field  in  the  'World. — "While exact 
figures  showing  the  ]>roduction  of  gold  in  Colorado  during  1S95 
can  nf)t  be  jirocured  for  a  few  weeks  to  come,  all  the  indications 
clearly  show  that  the  total  will  not  fall  under  §20,000,000,  and  it 
may  considerably  exceed  that  figure.  This  means  an  increase  of 
about  100  jier  cent,  as  compared  with  the  output  of  last  year,  and 
no  other  gold-producing  section  in  the  world  of  importance  can 
make  a  showing  that  will  at  all  compare  with  it. 

"It  may  seem  rash  to  predict  that  the  gold  product  of  Colorado 
in  1S95  will  be  doubled  in  1896,  but  the  present  indications  for 
such  a  result  are  far  better -than  those  which  prevailed  for  the 
increase  of  the  present  year  at  the  close  of  1S94. 

"The   work   of  production  has  only  fairly  commenced  in   the 
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Cripple  Creek  district  and  it  will  probably  increase  in  something 
like  a  geometrical  ratio  for  many  years  to  come.  A  great  deal  of 
the  money  already  taken  out  there  is  being  put  back  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  territory  known  to  be  as  rich  as  any  yet  opened 
up,  and  very  large  amounts  of  outside  capital  are  being  invested 
in  new  and  old  mines.  With  the  sole  exception  of  the  Witwaters- 
rand,  the  known  gold-bearing  territory  at  Crip])le  Creek  is  larger 
in  area  than  any  other  in  the  world,  and  the  extraordinary  rich- 
ness of  its  ore  deposits  really  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  greater 
mining  district  in  every  way  than  the  Witwatersrand. 

"All  the  other  gold-producing  camps  of  the  Stale  have  in- 
creased their  output  this  year,  and  as  fully  90  per  cent,  of  all  the 
gold  mines  in  Colorado  are  owned  within  the  State,  the  profits  of 
production,  which  are  in  the  main  very  large  compared  with  in- 
vestment and  cost  of  operation,  must  add  enormously  to  the 
stored-up  wealth  of  our  own  people. 

"Taking  everything  into  consideration  Colorado  is  to-day  better 
oflf  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  its  present  prosperity  is 
only  an  earnest  of  that  which  it  is  certain  to  enjoy  for  a  great 
many  years  to  come,  no  matter  how  the  rest  of  the  country  may 
fare  in  the  mean  time." — The  Republicaji,  Detiver. 

A  Collapse  Inevitable. — "There  is  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  ex- 
traordinary yield  of  several  new  mines  recently  opened  in  the 
Cripple  Creek  district,  but  it  appears  that  most  of  the  'mines' 
now  being  traded  in  do  not  rise  to  the  dignity  even  of  'holes  in 
the  ground.'  The  grass-roots  are  unbroken.  The  only  capital 
they  represent  is  that  invested  in  driving  down  stakes  enough  to 
give  them  standing  in  exchanges  where  stocks  are  traded  in  by 
professional  gamblers  and  inexperienced  valetudinarians  from 
the  East  and  from  England. 

"Of  course  this  can  not  go  on  without  reaction,  which  is  liable 
to  leave  Colorado  in  a  condition  of  collapse  worse  than  that  of 
1893."— 7'//^  World,  New  York. 

Train-Loads  of  Gold  Every  Day.— "The  New  York  World 
pitches  into  the  'Cripple  Creek  mining  craze.'  It  may  be  crazy 
to  put  money  into  mines  which  are  producing  train-loads  of  gold 
ore  every  day,  and  it  may  be  equally  crazy  to  put  money  into 
reasonably  good  prospects  after  examination  and  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  indications,  but  if  that  sort  of  thing  is  crazy  we  hope 
the  people  who  buy  The  World  will  keep  out  of  it  and  leave  it  to 
Coloradoans.  So  far  as  we  are  informed,  Colorado  owners  are 
doing  pretty  well  and  will  continue  to  supply  the  gold  worshipers 
of  the  East  with  their  yellow  idol.  We  wish  the  ownership  of 
every  gold  mine  in  the  State  remained  here,  and  believe  it  will  in 
most  cases.  Instead  of  borrowing  Eastern  money  for  any  pur- 
pose, Colorado  has  the  resources  to  become  a  commonwealth  of 
capitalists  with  money  to  lend." — TJie  News,  Denver. 

A  Mining  Boom  Highly  Detrimental. — "It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  so-called  Cripple  Creek  gold  boom  will  not  cause  a  very 
widely  extended  craze  in  this  country.  ...  It  will  be  unfortu- 
nate if  hungry  speculators,  weary  of  the  general  lack  of  excite- 
ment on  change,  should  succeed  in  introducing  the  Cripple  Creek 
paper  in  the  Eastern  exchanges. 

"A  mining  boom  of  that  kind  would  not  be  good  for  the  coun- 
try, but  highly  detrimental.  A.  wild  craze  for  speculative  shares 
would  induce  thousands  to  pitch  their  savings  in  the  bottomless 
pit  of  feverish  speculation.  People  would  lose  their  heads  under 
the  delusion  that  in  a  day  they  may  become  rich.  Such  a  mining 
craze  would  be  a  catastrophe  for  the  country,  now  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  the  panic  of  1893,  and  the  active  promoters  of 
this  process  of  capitalizing  wind  and  whooping  up  advances  day 
after  day  mean  no  good  for  the  people  of  the  United  States." — 
The  Journal,  Minneapolis. 

"How  far  will  this  Cripple  Creek  speculative  movement  spread? 
It  is  the  hope  and  desire  of  the  brokers  and  small  investors  or 
traders  in  Colorado  that  it  will  reach  Chicago,  New  York,  and 
even  Europe.  Stranger  things  have  happened.  If  the  Colorado 
shares  should  be  listed  in  Eastern  cities,  either  in  existing  ex- 
changes or  in  exchanges  established  for  the  purpose,  there  might 
be  some  active  trading  ;  but  the  efforts  made  to  procure  a  recep- 
tion of  the  shares  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  have  thus  far  come  to 
nothing."— 7/i^  Times,  New  York. 


Postal  Abuses  and  Reforms. —Postmaster-General  Wilson,  in 
his  annual  report,  refers  to  a  number  of  important  postal  prob- 
lems. He  favors  an  extension  of  the  merit  system  to  higher 
grades  of  the  service.  The  demand  for  an  increase  of  rktes  on 
second-class  matter  is  reiterated.  The  deficit  this  year  is  over 
ten  million  dollars,  but  the  improvement  in  business  is  likely  to 
reduce  it  next  year  to  $5,000,000.  Mr.  Wilson  points  out  that  if  the 
free  business  done  by  the  Post-Office  Department  for  the  other 
branches  of  the  Government  were  paid  for  at  regular  rates,  the 
deficiency  would  be  wiped  out.  I\Ir.  Wilson  does  not  see  why 
second-class  matter,  the  handling  of  which  costs  8  cents  a  pound, 
should  be  carried  at  the  rate  of  i  cent  a  pound.  The  press,  how- 
ever, is  against  the  proposal  to  increase  the  rate.  The  Philadel- 
phia Z.tvi'^'vr  states  the  following  objection  to  it:  "It  raises  the 
question  whether  it  is  not  better  for  the  Government  to  bear  it 
than  to  cut  ofT  the  people's  means  of  information.  Second-class 
matter  includes  newspapers,  magazines,  and  periodicals,  when 
mailed  from  the  ofifice  of  publication.  It  thus  includes  all  the 
regular  reading-matter  of  the  people  except  books,  and  to  increase 
the  postage  on  it  would  at  once  curtail  the  circulation  of  these 
things  and  lower  the  standard  of  general  intelligence  An 
amendment  might,  perhaps,  be  made  in  the  way  of  charging 
regular  rates  on  the  papers  now  carried  free  within  the  counties 
where  they  are  published,  amounting  to  about  one  seventh  of  the 
whole,  since  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  ;  but  if  the  intention  is  to  make  the  Post-Office 
Department  self-supporting,  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  do  it 
would  be  to  abolish  the  Congressional  franking  privilege." 


Why  Not  a  Popular  Loan? — Bonds  to  the  extent  of  nine 
million  dollars  are  to  be  issued  by  the  State  of  New  York  for  the 
improvement  of  the  canals.  In  view  of  the  recent  success  of 
Philadelphia  in  placing  two  popular  loans,  the  New  York  Her  ad 
writes  as  follows  with  regard  to  the  New  York  loan:  "Why 
should  not  this  be  made,  in  part  at  least,  a  popular  loan  by  issu- 
ing bonds  of  small  denomination — say,  twenty  and  fifty  dollars 
—  and  giving  investors  of  limited  means  an  opportunity  to  take 
them?  The  Herald  has  pointed  out  the  great  advantage  of  a 
national  popular  loan  both  to  the  Government  and  to  the  people. 
It  encourages  thrift  by  affording  the  masses  an  opportunity  to 
invest  their  savings  in  Government  securities  and  increases  the 
interest  of  the  people  in  their  Government.  The  same  would  be 
true  of  a  State  popular  loan.  By  all  means  small  investors  should 
have  a  chance  to  secure  the  new  State  bonds,  and  to  this  end 
some  at  least  of  the  bonds  should  be  issued  in  low  denominations. 
Make  it  a  popular  rather  than  a  bankers'  loan." 


We  don't  know  what  sort  of  cripple  Cripple  Creek  was  named  for,  but 
"lame  ducks  "  will  be  the  cripples  with  which  its  name  will  soon  be  asso- 
ciated in  financial  circles.— 7'/r<'  Democrat,  Rochester, 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

He  has  no  "  Congress  on  his  hands," 
And  no  "wild  team  "  is  h'is  to  check; 

Stampeded  are  his  party's  steeds, 
And  Congress  now  is  on  his  neck. 

—  The  Press,  New  York. 

SpE.AKER  Reed  reminds  his  colleagues  that  "  we  are  not  putting  off  the 
harness."  Yea,  and  it  will  be  Incky  for  the  Speaker  if  when  it  comes  to 
putting  off  the  harness  he  can  get  his  neck  out  of  the  halter.— -77/1?  Courier- 
Journal,  Louisville. 

His  famous  courage  has  oozed  out  like  Bob  Acres'.  Instead  of  a  Czar,  he 
recalls  the  Sultan,  hedging  this  way  and  that. —  The  Post,  Pittsburg'. 

Cleveland's  Soliloquy  on  iSof-.— 

"Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these:  It  may  be  Ben." 

—  Standard  Union,  Brooklyn. 

Andv  S.m.\rt:  "Say,  papa,  are  the  things  that  Congressmen  say  appro- 
priate?" Old  Smart:  "' Appropriate  '  is  about  all  they  do  say."— 77r^ /Vj/", 
Syracuse. 

Till-;  Sultan  has  taken  to  drinking  heavily.  Poor  man!  The  next  thing  his 
whole  harem  may  move  to  Oklahoma  and  sue  for  a  divorce.— 7//^  Eagle, 
Wichita. 

A  GREAT  many  editors  in  this  Republic  think  that  the  wheels  of  Govern- 
ment can  run  only  on  their  insignificant  journals.— /V/^'  Transcript,  Boston. 

Almost  everybody  in  New  York  is  complaining  of  the  cold  weather  ex- 
cepting Recorder  Gofi.— The  Star,  Washington. 

TOMMY:  "Paw,  what  does  the  paper  mean  by  practical  Christianity?"' 
Paw:  "Practical  Christianity  is  the  kind  that  does  not  interfere  with  a 
man's  business."— 77i^/()«;'«/7/,  Indianapolis. 

The  Democratic  nomination  is  seeking  the  man,  and  the  man  is  trying  to 
QSCA-pe .—  Globe-Democrat,  St.  Louis. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


PADEREWSKI    AS     PIANIST    AND    COMPOSER. 

MUSICALLY,  Padercwski  has  conquered  the  Old  and  the 
New  World.  Critics  abdicate  their  function  when  they 
speak  of  him.  His  art  is  universally  declared  perfect,  and  the 
only  difficulty  experienced  in  writing  about  him  lies  in  tlie  lim- 
ited number  of  adjectives  language  affords  to  express  his  e.xcel- 
lence.  The  public  which  hears  him  is  never  satisfied  with  ap- 
plause; itliterally  raves.  Competent  writers  say  tliatPaderewski 
has  created  an  absolutely  new  school  of  piano-playing,  poetic, 
unique,  original.  He  combinesexquisite  grace  with  a  marvelous 
technique,  and  the  whole  musical  world  is  wondering  wherein 
the  secret  of  his  jiower  resides.  In  The 
Looker-Oti,  the  new  musical  review  (No- 
vember) Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck,  the  eminent 
Wagnerian  critic  and  author,  publishes  a 
brief  sketch  of  Paderewski  and  his  art  as 
a  pianist  and  composer.  We  quote  part 
of  the  essay,  as  follows  : 

"Any  one  \s\\o  will  examine  a  few  of 
Mr.  Paderewski 's  programs  will  see  at  a 
glance  that  Chopin  is  his  favorite  ;  nor  is 
it  strange  that  he  should  prefer  his  coun- 
tryman, whose  national  Polish  melan- 
choly, Slavic  rubato,  and  ravishing  tone- 
colors  he  brings  out  as  only  a  Slavic  pianist 
can.  Before  he  came  into  the  concert- 
world  Chopin's  music  liad  been  played  by 
so  many  great  pianists  tliat  it  seemed  as 
if  it  would  be  as  impossil^le  to  throw  new 
light  on  it  as  on  the  character  of  Hamlet ; 
yet  he  revealed  beauties  previously  unsus- 
pected. Before  his  arrival  Pachniann  had 
made  a  reputation  as  a  Chopin  specialist, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  an  inter- 
preter of  the  delicate,  dainty,  brilliant 
side  of  Chopin  he  sometimes  equalled 
Paderewski.  But  he  failed  to  do  justice  to 
the  masculine,  dramatic,  energetic  side  of 
Chopin's  genius,  thus  helping  to  perpetuate  the  absurd  notion  that 
Chopin  was  always  a 'feminine'  composer.  This  misconception 
has  been  corrected  for  all  time  by  Paderewski 's  performances  of 
the  polonaises,  sonatas,  and  scherzos.  He  brings  out  the  muscular, 
dramatic  side,  not  by  pounding — his  sense  of  tonal  beauty  is  too 
keen  to  permit  him  ever  to  pound,  even  in  moments  of  the  great- 
est excitement — but  by  nervous  powers  of  expression  ;  his  7'iril- 
ity  is  vicntal  jather  than  iiinscular,  and  the  brain  is  mightier 
than  the  arm.  He  reveals  to  us  all  the  masculine  force,  all  the 
stirring  scenes,  that  are  embodied  in  the  dwarf  pieces  of  the  giant 
Chopin.  When  he  plays  the  B-minor  sonata  it  is  like  a  music 
drama,  every  moment  of  aljsorbing  interest. 

"Paderewski  does  not  play  a  Chopin  ballad  ;  he  recites  it  just 
as  an  actor  would  recite  the  story  which  it  tells,  with  dramatic 
rubato,  dwelling  on  empliatic  words  and  hurrying  over  others, 
according  to  the  movement  of  the  story.  This  is  what  is  meant 
by  lenipo  riihato.  Some  of  Chopin's  pupils  have  said  that  he 
advised  them  to  confine  the  slight  ciianges  in  i)ace  to  the  melody, 
meanwhile  preserving  strict  time  with  the  accompaniment.  He 
may  have  said  that  to  his  jnipiis,  but  I  decline  to  believe  that  he 
played  that  way  himself.  I  am  convinced  that  his  rubato  was 
more  like  Wagner's  dramatic  'modification  of  tempo,'  which 
affects  the  i)ace  of  all  the  parts.  Certainly  that  is  the  rubato  as 
Liszt  understood  it,  and  as  Paderewski  uses  it  in  playing  Liszt, 
Chopin.  Schubert,  and.  to  a  less  extent,  the  masters  of  the  classi- 
cal school.  He  lingers  over  bars  which  have  pathos  in  their 
melody  or  harmony,  and  slightly  accelerates  his  pace  in  rapid, 
agitated  moments;  but  he  does  all  this  so  naturally,  so  unob- 
trusively, that  one  does  not  consciously  notice  any  change  in  the 
pace — it  seems  the  natural  movement  of  the  piece. 

"One  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  great  Polish  i)ianist  is  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  cast  iron  tempo  f<»r  any  piece,  or  a 
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single,  invariable  correct  way  of  playing  it.  During  his  second 
American  season,  for  instance,  he  played  Chopin's  G-major  noc- 
turne three  times,  giving  those  who  heard  it  each  time  a  chance 
to  marvel  at  the  spontaneity  and  recreativeness  of  his  playing.  It 
was  quite  a  different  piece  each  time,  varying  with  his  moods. 
The  first  time  it  was  somewhat  prim  and  'classical'  in  spirit,  the 
second  time  romantic  and  dreamy,  the  third  time  languid  and 
melancholy.  This  is  what  distinguishes  music  from  mechan- 
ism. " 

Mr.  Finck  reviews  Paderewski's  interpretations  of  Liszt.  Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  and  others,  and  shows  that  his 
playing  has  revealed  new  beauties  in  each  of  these  masters. 
There  are  no  rules  to  Paderewski's  playing,  he  obeys  "unwritten 
and  unwritable  things"  which  alone  "constitute  the  soul  of  music 
and   the   instinctive  command   of  which  distinguishes  a  genius 

from  a  mere  musician. "     Discussing  Pa- 
derewski  as  a  composer,  Mr.  Finck  writes  : 

"After  all,  the  greatest  pleasure  a  great 
pianist  can  give  is  when  he  plays  his  own 
compositions.  Even  when  they  are  not  of 
tlie  highest  order  they  gain  a  charm  from 
their  authoritative  and  sympathetic  inter- 
pretation, and  when  they  are  of  the  high- 
est order  the  combination  is  irresistible. 
Creative  genius  betrays  itself  infallibly  in 
interpretation  as  well  as  in  composition, 
and  when  the  pianist  plaj-s  his  own  piece 
he  can  give  it  the  charm  of  an  improvisa- 
tion. All  the  greatest  pianists — Chopin, 
Liszt,  Rubinstein,  etc. — were  composers 
as  well  as  virtuosi,  and  all  were  at  their 
best  in  playing  their  own  pieces.  Of  Pa- 
derewski it  must  be  said,  as  of  Chopin, 
Liszt,  and  Rubinstein,  that  great  as  is  his 
skill  as  pianist,  his  creative  power  is  even 
more  remarkable. 

"  Altho  he  is  a  Pole  and  Chopin  his  idol, 
yet  his  music  is  not  an  echo  of  Chopin's. 
To  a  Loudon  journalist  he  once  remarked 
on  the  subject  of  Polish  music:  'It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  write  any  nowadays. 
The  moment  you  try  to  be  national,  every 
one  cries  out  that  you  are  imitating  Cho- 
])in,  whereas  the  truth  is  that  Chopin  adopted  all  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  our  national  music  so  completely  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  resemble  him  in  externals,  tho  your  methods  and 
ideas  may  be  absolutely  your  own.'  His  music  has  Chopin's 
thoroughly  idiomatic  piano  style,  but  in  invention  and  develop- 
ment it  is  his  own,  and  it  has  an  individuality  as  striking  as  that 
of  Grieg  or  Dvorak. 

"  He  wrote  a  set  of  Polish  dances  at  the  early  age  of  seven,  but 
did  not  publish  anything  before  he  was  twenty-two.  A  glance  at 
his  three  dozen  or  more  piano  pieces  shows  that  in  form  as  in 
spirit  they  belong  to  the  Polish  branch  of  the  modern  romantic 
school.  Among  them  are  krakowiaks,  mazurkas,  polonaises,  and 
other  Polish  dances,  alsoa  caprice,  intermezzo,  legend,  barcarolle, 
sarabande,  elegy,  melodies,  etc..  all  of  them  short  pieces  such  as 
are  characteristic  of  the  romantic  school.  To  the  'classical'  form 
he  has  paid  deference  only  in  his  concerto  and  his  sonata  for  vio- 
lin and  piano,  altho  even  here  he  avoids  the  artificiality  and  inter- 
minablencss  of  the  '  classical'  school.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  have  the  courage  to  pay  no  further  tribute  to  the  obsolete 
S(mata  form,  but  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Chopin  and  Liszt  in 
com])osition  as  he  does  in  playing.  In  that  direction  lies  the 
concert  music  of  the  future." 


TUK  New  Yolk  //<v<7/</ has  announced  the  result  i.f  its  prize  contest  as 
follows:  For  liclion,  Ihe  first  prizt,  $k.,(i.)o,  to  Julian  Hawlliorne,  for  novel 
cntitlfil  "lU'lween  Two  Pircs;"'  second  prize,  $;!,ix».  to  Rev.  \V.  C.  Hlake- 
nian,  for  novel  entitled  " 'riic  HIack  Hand;"  third  prize,  $i.ixx),  to  Kdith 
Carpenter  (Mrs.  H.  V.  Thomas),  for  novel  entitled  "Your  Money  or  Your 
Life."  A  prize  of  $t.ooo  to  Miss  Moltie  Elliot  Seawell,  for  novelette  en- 
titled "The  SpriRhtlv  Tule  of  Marsnc.'*  A  prize  of  $2.000 to  Edgar  Fawcett. 
for  short  story  entitled  "  .\  lioiunnce  of  Old  New  York."  The  epic  poem 
prize  of  $1,000  to  "Sangamon"  (unknown)  for  poem  entitled  "Abraham 
Lineoln  " 
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BALZAC-ROIVIANTICIST    OR    REALIST?  MARY    ANDERSON'S    "FIRST    APPEARANCE." 


THE  appearance  of  a  new  translation  of  Balzac's  novels  and 
stories  is  hailed  by  Mr.  Maurice  Thompson,  in  The  hide- 
pendent,  as  giving  "a  fine  opportunity  for  saying  another  last 
word  about  a  genius  whose  amazing  performances  in  the  art  of 
fiction  have  bewildered  and  misled  three  generations  of  critics." 
It  has  been  the  fashion,  says  Mr.  Thompson,  to  insist  upon  ma- 
king Balzac  out  a  realist,  and  by  his  works  the  coarsest  naturalism 
of  our  day  has  been  measured  and  justified  to  the  satisfaction  of 
certain  of  our  most  influential  critics.  Further  remarking  that 
Balzac  gains  more  and  loses  more  in  translation  than  any  other 
great  French  writer,  and  that  herein  lies  the  reason  for  the  ap- 
parent looseness  of  criticism  touching  his  romances,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son proceeds : 

"So  far  is  Balzac  from  being  a  realist,  in  the  general  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  that  to  my  mind  even  Victor  Hugo  is  less  a 
romancer.  Balzac  deceives  his  reader  at  every  turn  ;  he  makes 
black  appear  white  ;  the  impossible  seems  not  only  possible  but 
inevitable;  and  by  means  of  overwhelming  details  his  romantic 
absurdities  take  on  the  form  of  commonplace  events. 

"There  is  scarcely  one  among  the  many  plebeian  characters 
created  for  the  'Comcdie  Humaine'  which  is  not  actually  grotes- 
quer,  more  extraordinary  and  romantic,  and  far  thinner-blooded, 
so  to  speak,  than  Jean  Valjean.  But  Balzac  certainly  made  his 
people  seem  to  be  just  what  he  said  they  were ;  while  you  are 
reading  you  see  them,  hear  them,  can  distinguish  them  by  their 
footfalls,  by  the  rustle  of  their  clothes,  the  smell  of  the  rank 
pomade  they  vise,  the  atrocious  leer  of  their  eyes.  Yet  if  j'oti 
will  separate  any  one  of  these  creations  from  its  setting  you  will 
find  it  a  monstrous  exaggeration.  No  such  person  could  exist  in 
ordinary  real  life.  Balzac  knew  how  to  express  romance  in  the 
terms  of  reality,  and  it  was  this  knowledge  that  led  him  into  an 
excess  of  trivial  details.  He  was  romantic,  as  nature  is,  under 
cover  of  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  commonplace  operations, 
and  our  realists  have  taken  his  faults  for  his  strength." 

Mr.  Thompson  thinks  that  these  faults  were  due  to  Balzac's 
breeding  more  than  to  the  chai-acter  of  his  genius ;  that  Balzac 
saw  that  what  romance  demanded  was  the  strange,  the  extraor- 
dinary, the  mysterious  life  expressed  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
appear  unquestionable,  and  he  knew  that  what  he  put  in  fiction 
must,  to  be  great,  bear  the  authentic  marks  of  what  we  call  the 
inevitable.     To  quote  again  : 

"But  it  was  a  great  mistake  when  critics  led  us  into  accepting 
Balzac  as  a  painter  of  real  life  through  the  personages  of  his 
romances.  He  did  paint  real  life  in  his  'Comedie  Humaine,'  but 
it  was  strictly  by  means  of  details  extrinsic  of  his  characters,  not 
through  the  character  themselves,  which  were  all  extra-human  in 
some  degree.  He  had  a  tremendous  dramatic  power  without  any 
trace  of  the  playwright's  gift.  His  creatures  spoke  and  acted  for 
themselves,  and  yet  no  other  great  writer  of  fiction  ever  encum- 
bered his  dramatis  personcE  with  such  hindering  loads  of  useless 
baggage.  The  curious  part  of  it  all  is  that,  freed  of  this  baggage, 
the  actors  instantly  begin  lo  look  absurd,  or  hideous,  or  comical, 
or  super-spiritual.  It  is  the  entourage  to  which  the  picture  owes 
its  effect  of  photographic  truth  to  real  life. 

"After  all,  however,  the  enduring  charm  which  draws  us  back 
again  and  again  to  Balzac's  romances  and  holds  cur  imagination 
with  a  grip  of  delight  is  their  incomparable  picturesqueness.  .  .  . 
Most  of  his  romances  are  monstrous ;  they  will  not  bear  imita- 
tion :  but  they  are  at  the  highest  reach  of  French  genius  in 
fiction.  One  Balzac  is  enough  for  all  time,  and  one  'Comedie 
Humaine'  is  more  than  enough  for  all  literature  ;  but  neither  the 
groveling  morals  nor  the  hideous  deformities  of  character  so  often 
obtruded  in  his  works,  and  perhaps  in  his  life  as  well,  can  pre- 
vent Balzac's  fictions  from  holding  a  permanent  place  among  the 
few  very  greatest  products  of  that  half-century  of  romance  which 
ended  when  he  died." 

Referrixg  to  the  recent  fire  at  the  publishing  house  of  the  Messrs. 
Unwin,  London,  The  Westminster  Gazette  asks  why  authors  do  not  insure 
their  manuscripts.  It  says  that  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  P.  W.  Clayden  insured 
the  manuscript  of  "  Rogers  and  His  Contemporaries  "  at  a  premium  of  two 
shillings  s*.xpence  per  cent,  on  the  value,  which  the  company  allowed  him 
to  fix  himself.  He  was  protected  against  risk  at  his  own  house,  at  the  pub- 
lisher's, and  at  the  printer's. 


|\  /I  RS.  DE  NAVARRO  (Mary  Anderson)  has  written  her 
•^'■"-  autobiography,  which  is  soon  to  appear  under  the  modest 
title  "A  Few  Memories."  The  Ladies'  Home  Jourtial  has  se- 
cured the  privilege  of  publishing  several  instalments  from  ad- 
vance sheets,  and  gives  the  first  instalment  in  its  Christmas  num- 
ber. Mrs.  de  Navarro's  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
she  first  formed  the  resolution  to  become  an  actress  has  appeared 
in  The  Lrn-.K.MtY  Digest.  The  following  is  her  account  of  her 
first  appearance  on  the  stage.  The  chance  came  to  her  by  acci- 
dent, when  she  was  "scarcely  sixteen.  "  She  had  been  introduced 
to  Barney  Macauley,  a  manager  in  Louisville,  w.here  she  was  liv- 
ing, by  McCullough.     She  continues: 

"One  morning,  on  returning  from  the  old  Cathedral  after  my 
daily  visit,  I  met  Dr.  Griffin  in  front  of  the  manager's  house. 
Neither  of  us  had  seen  Mr.  Macauley  since  our  introduction  to 
him  some  months  before.  '  Let  us  call  and  ask  if  he  can  give  me 
a  start,'  said  I,  'something  tells  me  there  may  be  an  opportunity 
for  a  first  appearance. '  He  acceded.  Mr.  Macauley  received  us 
cordially  and  seemed  pleased  and  relieved  when  Dr.  Griffin  pro- 
posed his  giving  me  a  trial  at  his  theater.  'Why,'  said  he,  'this 
is  luck  !  You  have  come  to  help  me  out  of  a  difficulty.  The  star 
I  have  this  week  is  playing  to  such  poor  'business,'  that  unless 
he  gets  one  good  house  before  the  week  is  out  he  may  be  unable 
to  leave  the  town.  To-day  is  Thursday;*  now  if  you  could  act 
something  on  the  night  after  to-morrow!  Of  course,  I  will  pay 
you  nothing.  I  will  only  give  you  the  theater,  actors,  music, 
etc.,  gratis.  I  am  certain  that  in  my  way  of  advertising  I  could 
crowd  the  house  for  that  night.  I  will  furnish  j'ou  with  appro- 
priate costumes ;  but  I  fear  it  is  very  short  notice.  Could  you 
act  on  Saturday  night?' 

"Could  I?  Here  was  my  tide,  and  with  my  mother's  consent 
I  meant  to  take  it  at  the  flood  !  That  had  to  be  gained  before  an 
answer  could  be  given.  Leaving  Dr.  Griffin  to  talk  over  the 
rehearsal,  etc.,  I  ran  through  the  streets  and  reached  home  pant- 
ing for  breath.  Tho  startled  at  the  suddenness  of  the  offer,  my 
mother  gave  her  full  permission.  So  it  was  all  arranged  in  a 
wonderful  way  !  That  Thursday  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  of 
my  life,  filled  as  it  was  with  brightest  hope  and  anticipation." 

The  rehearsal  was  a  sad  disappointment.  The  stage  was 
gloomy,  the  other  actors  spiteful.  "With  one  blow"  all  her  beau- 
tiful ideals  were  dashed  to  the  ground.     The  narrative  proceeds: 

"There  had  been  so  many  humiliations,  such  cold,  cruel  treat- 
ment from  nearly  all  the  actors,  that  I  dreaded  the  coming  of 
Saturday,  when  I  should  have  to  encounter  their  sneering  faces 
again.  Still,  it  did  come,  and  my  mother  and  I  found  ourselves 
walking  to  the  theater  in  the  crisp  air  of  a  starry  winter  night. 
After  the  sad  experience  of  the  day  before  I  was  hardly  hopeful 
enough  to  be  nervous.  The  borrowed  robes  were  quickly  donned. 
They  fitted  well,  with  the  exception  of  the  white  satin  train  (the 
first  I  had  ever  worn),  which  threatened  every  moment  to  upset 
me.  The  art  of  make-up  was  unknown  to  me,  and  ornaments  I 
had  none.  When  'Juliet'  was  called  to  await  her  cue,  what  a 
transformation  in  the  scene  !  The  actors,  in  velvets  and  brocades, 
were  gay  and  excited  ;  some  of  them  even  deigned  to  give  me  a 
condescending  nod,  while  the  gloomy  stage  of  the  daj' before  was 
flooded  with  light,  life,  and  animation.  I  became  feverishly 
anxious  to  begin.  It  was  hard  to  stand  still  while  waiting  for 
the  word.  At  last  it  came:  'What,  ladybird!  God  forbid! — 
Where's  the  girl?  What,  Juliet!'  and  in  a  flash  I  was  on  the 
stage,  conscious  only  of  a  wall  of  yellow  light  before  me,  and  a 
burst  of  prolonged  applause.  Curiosity  had  crowded  the  house. 
'Why,  it's  little  Mamie  Anderson.  How  strange  !  it's  only  a  few 
months  ago  since  I  saw  her  rolling  a  hoop  !'  etc.,  etc..  were  some 
of  the  many  remarks  which,  I  was  afterward  told,  ran  through 
the  audience. 

"The  early,  lighter  scenes  being  uncongenial  I  hurried  them 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Even  these  were  well  received  by  the  in- 
dulgent audience.  But  there  was  enthusiasm  in  the  house  when 
the  trasfic  parts  were  reached.  Flowers  and  recalls  were  the 
order  of  the  evening.  While  things  were  so  smiling  before,  they 
were  less  satisfactory  behind  the  curtain.  The  artist  whp  had 
acted  in  the  play  before  my  birth  forgot  his  words,  and  I  had  to 
prompt  him  in  two  important  scenes.     In  the  last  act,  the  lamp 
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that  hangs  above  Juliet  as  she  lies  in  the  tomb,  fell,  and  burned 
my  hands  and  dress  badly,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  'Romeo' 
forgot  the  dagger  with  which  'Juliet'  was  to  kill  herself,  and  that 
unfortunate  young  person  had,  in  desperation,  to  despatch  herself 
with  a  hairpin.  But  in  spite  of  much  disillusion,  a  burnt  hand 
and  arm,  and  several  other  accidents,  the  night  was  full  of  suc- 
cess, and  I  knew  that  my  stage  career  had  begun  in  earnest." 


UAFCAniO  HEARN. 


ART    IN    JAPAN. 

'""pHE  elusive  secrets  of  Japanese  art  are  being  searched  for 
A  somewhat  eagerly  by  Western  artists,  and  while  such  is 
the  case,  it  is  slightly  humorous  to  note  the  failure  of  Japanese 
artists  to  reproduce  Western  effects.  The  jotting  which  we  here 
extract    from    Mr.   Lafcadio   Hearn's  "Notes  from  a  Traveling 

T>\sixy"{T/ie  .U/a)ifh\ 
December)  is  in  itself 
an  exquisite  miniature 
with  suggestive  com- 
ments : 

"Kyoto,  April  16. 
— The  wooden  shut- 
ters before  my  little 
room  in  the  hotel  are 
pushed  away,  and  the 
morning  sun  immedi- 
ately paints  upon  my 
shoji,  across  squares 
of  gold  light,  the  per- 
fect sharp  shadow  of 
a  little  peach-tree. 
No  mortal  artist — not 
even  a  Japanese  — 
could  surpass  that  sil- 
houette !  Limned  in 
dark  blue  again  the 
yellow  glow,  the  mar- 
velous image  even 
shows  stronger  or  fainter  tones  according  to  the  varying  distance 
of  the  unseen  branches  outside.  It  sets  me  thinking  about  the 
possible  influence  on  Japanese  art  of  the  use  of  paper  for  house- 
lighting  purposes. 

"There  is  certainly  nothing  absurd  in  that  old  Greek  story 
which  finds  the  origin  of  art  in  the  first  untaught  attempt  to  trace 
upon  some  wall  the  outline  of  a  lover's  shadow.  Very  possibly, 
all  sense  of  art,  as  well  as  all  sense  of  the  supernatural,  had  its 
simple  beginnings  in  the  study  of  shadows.  But  shadows  on 
shoji  are  so  remarkable  as  to  suggest  explanation  of  certain 
Japanese  faculties  of  drawing  by  no  means  primitive,  but  devel- 
oped beyond  all  parallel,  and  otherwise  difficult  to  account  for. 
Of  course,  the  quality  of  a  Japanese  paper,  which  takes  shadows 
better  than  any  frosted  glass,  must  be  considered,  and  also  the 
character  of  the  shadows  themselves.  Western  vegetation,  for 
example,  could  scarcely  furnish  silhouettes  so  gracious  as  those 
of  Japanese  garden  trees,  all  trained  by  centuries  of  caressing 
care  to  look  as  lovely  as  nature  allows. " 

Mr.  Iluarn  visited  the  National  ICxhibition,  held  at  Kyoto,  and 
says  that  the  weakest  part  of  the  art  display  was  that  devoted  to 
oil-painting  in  the  I'^uropean  manner.  lie  knows  no  reason  why 
the  Japanese  should  not  be  able  to  paint  wonderfully  in  oil  by 
following  their  own  particular  methods  of  artistic  expression,  but 
observes  tliat  their  attenqits  to  follow  Western  methods  have 
risen  even  to  mediocrity  only  in  studies  requiring  very  realistic 
treatment.  Ideal  work  in  oil,  according  to  Western  canons  of 
art.  seems  to  be  out  of  their  reach.  Perhaps,  he  suggests,  they 
may  yet  discover  for  themselves  a  new  gateway  to  the  beautiful, 
even  through  oil-painting,  by  adaptation  of  the  method  to  the 
particular  needs  of  the  race  genius,  but  he  thinks  there  is  as  yet 
no  sign  of  such  a  tendency.  We  (piote  some  of  his  ICxhiliition 
notes,  as  follows  : 

"A  canvas  representing  a  perfectly  naked  woman  looking  at 
herself  in  a  very  large  mirror  created  a  disagreeable  impression. 


The  Japanese  press  had  been  requesting  the  removal  of  the  piece, 
and  uttering  comments  not  flattering  to  Western  art  ideas. 
Nevertheless,  the  canvas  was  by  a  Japanese  painter  of  some 
repute.     It  was  rather  boldly  priced  at  three  thousand  dollars. 

"  I  stood  near  the  painting  for  a  while  to  observe  its  effect  upon 
the  people— pea.-;ants  by  a  huge  majority.  They  would  stare  at 
it,  laugh  scornfully,  utter  some  contemptuous  phrase,  and  turn 
away  to  examine  the  Icakettwno,  which  were  reallj'  far  more 
worthy  of  notice,  tho  ofYered  at  prices  ranging  only  from  ten  to 
fifty  yen.  The  comments  were  leveled  chiefly  at  'foreign'  ideas 
of  good  taste  (the  figure  having  been  painted  with  a  European 
head).  None  seemed  to  consider  the  thing  as  a  Japanese  work. 
Had  it  represented  a  Japanese  woman,  I  doubt  whether  the  crowd 
would  have  even  tolerated  its  existence. 

"Now  all  this  scorn  for  the  picture  itself  was  just.  There  was 
nothing  ideal  in  the  work.  It  was  simply  the  representation  of  a 
naked  woman  doing  what  no  woman  could  like  to  be  seen  doing. 
And  a  picture  of  a  mere  naked  woman,  however  well  executed, 
is  never  art,  if  art  means  idealism.  The  realism  of  the  thing  was 
its  oft'ensiveness.  Ideal  nakedness  may  be  divine — the  most 
godly  of  all  human  dreams  of  the  superhuman.  But  a  naked 
person  is  not  divine  at  all.  Ideal  nudity  needs  no  girdle,  be- 
cause the  charm  is  of  lines  too  beautiful  to  be  veiled  or  broken. 
The  living  real  human  body  has  no  such  divine  geometry.  Ques- 
tion :  Is  an  artist  justified  in  creating  nakedness  for  its  own  sake, 
unless  he  can  divest  that  nakedness  of  every  trace  of  the  real  and 
personal ? 

"There  is  a  Buddhist  text  which  truly  declares  that  he  alone  is 
wise  ivho  can  see  tilings  tuithoiit  their  indi-niduality.  And  it  is 
this  Buddhist  way  of  seeing  which  makes  the  greatness  of  the 
true  Japanese  art." 


EDITORSHIP  AS  A  PROFESSION   FOR   WOMEN. 

SINCE  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  up  to  which 
time  refined  and  educated  people  with  traditions  of  culture 
at  their  backs  hesitated  at  allowing  a  gentlewoman  to  work  for 
money,  the  point  of  view  has  been  rapidly  changing,  until  to-day 
the  women  who  step  into  the  mar- 
ket on  equal  terms  with  those  they 
meet  there  are  held  in  high  esteem. 
We  are  reminded  of  this  fact  by 
Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  the 
editor  of  Harper' s  Bazar,  who, 
writing  for  The  Forum,  recalls  the 
not  remote  period  when  besides 
teaching,  sewing,  and  keeping  a 
boarding-house  no  other  profes- 
sions were  open  for  women  of  re- 
finement. She  also  calls  to  mind 
the  courtesies,  now  no  longer  gal-  j^—  j^^^ 
lantly  observed,  which  were  shown  "^ 

the  women  of  that  day,  and  while 


;.SANti5TER.. 
(Courtesy  of  The  Christian  Iffrald.) 

she  admits  that  in  the  hot  competitions  of  our  period  we  have 
lost  something  very  precious  and  very  beautiful  in  the  decline  of 
reverence  once  general  in  the  relations  of  men  and  women,  yet 
she  is  sure  that  we  have  gained  a  counterbalancing  good.  All 
this  by  way  of  leading  up  to  what  she  has  to  say  about  woman's 
fitness  for  the  editorial  chair,  concerning  which  she  says,  in  part : 

"  Editorship  presents  a  most  inviting  opportunity  to  the  woman 
who  dares  to  undertake  its  duties  and  fulfil  its  arduous  exactions. 
Strenuous  in  obligation,  unremitting  in  requirement,  peremptory 
in  the  taskmaster-taking  of  tolls  from  body  and  mind,  bristling 
with  (lifliculties,  and  beset  with  drudgeries,  it  nevertheless  repays 
the  worker  in  multiplied  measure.  The  qualities  inherited  from 
generations  of  grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers  who  were 
jirolicicnt  in  housekeeping  and  sewing  and  teaching,  and  who  to 
these  added  a  royal  acceptance  of  homage,  stand  the  modern 
woman  editor  firmly  in  stead  when  she  enters  upon  her  kingdom. 
In  truth  it  is  a  kingdom  worth  ruling,  tho  its  simple  motto  must 
ever  be  the  trenchant  one,  'I  .serve.' 

"Invincible  patience,   continual    attention   to   details,    tireless 
self-sacrifice,  an  intuitive  vicarious  consciousness,  power  of  syn- 
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thesis,  power  of  analysis,  tranquil  impartiality,  keen  discrimina- 
tion, a  habit  of  surveying  both  sides  of  a  question — are  indis- 
pensable parts  of  a  woman  editor's  outfit  for  her  position.  She 
must  put  herself  in  another's  place.  She  must  also  inexorably 
hold  her  own.  With  gentleness,  suavity,  and  tact  she  must  learn 
to  say  No  as  if  she  were  saying  Yes — so  graciously  that  the 
denied  shall  be  conciliated.  She  must  have  the  courage  of  her 
opinions,  particularly  when  some  transient  accident  lifts  into 
prominence  and  passion  themes  which  are  not  vital,  or  that  can 
not  be  settled  by  sudden  acclamation.  Many  questions  arise 
which  are  enthusiastically  pressed  and  urged  on  the  public  by  a 
few  interested  persons,  until  a  flame  of  apparent  zeal  blazes  furi- 
ously. The  real  plain  public,  on  whom  we  fall  back  for  ultimate 
settlements  of  questions  affecting  the  weal  of  all,  are  not  stirred. 
The  editor  must  know  how  to  act  in  such  a  crisis — must,  above 
everything,  be  true  to  what  she  deems  the  highest  good.  The 
personality  of  the  woman  seeking  editorship,  if  not  winning, 
should  at  least  be  impressive.  She  must  needs  be  intellectual, 
receptive,  alert,  sympathetic;  in  touch  with  issues  of  current 
thought  and  action,  and  with  drifts  of  current  enterprise  and 
discovery.  As  for  her  body,  it  must  fitly  sheathe  so  vital  and  so 
dominant  a  soul.  Steel  and  india-rubber  are  not  too  strong  or 
too  flexible  for  the  physical  make-up  of  the  woman  in  this  case, 
who,  if  she  would  not  wear  out  jJrematurely,  must  also  know  how 
to  rest  and  when  to  rest,  and  what  to  gain  by  recreation  and 
exercise. " 


Anthology'  which  confirms  the  earlier  impression,  and  leaves  us 
with  a  deepened  sense  of  the  richness  in  poetical  material  and  in- 
spiration of  the  period  in  which  our  fortunate  lot  has  been  cast. 
.  .  .  We  may  well  be  proud  as  a  nation  that  such  a  work  for  Eng- 
lish poetry  should  have  been  left  for  an  American  to  perform." 


A   VICTORIAN    ANTHOLOGY. 

WE  speak  of  Queen  Anne's  time  and  of  the  Georgian  Period, 
and  we  have  epochs  within  periods;  but  we  say  the  Age 
of  Pericles,  the  Augustan  Age,  the  Elizabethan  Age;  and,  says 
Mr.  Stedman  in  the  Introduction  to  his  "Victorian  Anthology" 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  "it  is  not  beyond  conjecture  that  pos- 
terity may  award  the  master  epithet  to  the  time  of  Carlyle  and 
Froude,  of  Mill  and  Spencer  and  Darwin,  of  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
and  their  successors,  of  Tennyson  and  Browning."  The  adjec- 
tive was  unfamiliar,  if  it  had  been  employed  at  all,  when  Mr. 
Stedman  used  it  in  the  title  of  a  magazine  article  in  1873.  It  is 
now  as  well  in  use  as  "  Elizabethan"  or  "Georgian. "  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  appellation  should  have  awaited  the  summons 
of  an  American's  voice,  and  that  the  standard  critical  estimate 
of  the  poets  of  this  reign,  supplemented  by  a  comprehensive 
anthology  of  their  work,  should  have  awaited  the  hands  of  the 
same. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard  speaks  as  follows  of  "A  Victorian  Anthol- 
ogy," in  a  critical  notice  of  the  work  : 

"Mr.  Stedman 's  object,  while  it  resembled  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  fellow  laborers  in  the  intention  of  collecting  the 
most  poetical  poems  in  the  language,  differed  from  them  in  that 
instead  of  merely  representing  poets,  it  was  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  poetry  of  the  period  in  which  they  flourished,  and  which 
they  helped  to  illustrate,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  each  in 
his  own  fashion,  the  period  in  question  being  that  included  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  whose  name  will  probably  attach 
hereafter  in  literary  history  to  the  literature  which  was  produced 
therein,  as  the  name  of  Elizabeth  now  attaches  to  the  literature 
which  was  produced  in  her  reign,  the  era  of  Victoria  flowing  as 
naturally  from  the  historic  pen  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  or 
the  age  of  Elizabeth.  No  editor  before  Mr.  Stedman  ever  under- 
took to  include  in  a  single  anthology  the  poetry  of  a  whole  period, 
and  as  no  period  in  English  history  was  ever  so  prolific  in  poetry 
as  this,  the  magnitude  of  his  task  may  be  imagined,  for  only 
those  who  are  familiar  with  it  can  possibly  know  its  extent,  the 
variety  of  forms  which  it  has  assumed,  and  the  difficulty,  if  not 
the  impossibility,  of  accurately  classifying  some  of  these  forms." 

T^e  Dial  says  :  < 

"When  Mr.  Stedman  published  his 'Victorian  Poets,'  in  1875 
he  brought  abundant  and  convincing  logic  to  the  support  of  the 
faith  that  was  in  us  of  the  belief  that  we  were  nearing  the  close 
of  a  literary  epoch  as  well  marked  and  as  distinctly  characterized 
as  any  that  had  preceded  it  in  our  history.  Now,  at  a  date 
twenty  years  removed,  the  same  skilful  hand  gives  us  a  'Victorian 


Which  is  Our  National  Song  ? — The  recent  death  of  Dr. 
Samuel  F.  Smith,  the  author  of  "America,"  caused  the  Philadel- 
phia Record  to  ask  :  "What  is  the  distinctive  national  anthem  of 
the  United  States?"  In  reply  to  its  own  query  this  paper  says: 
"It  can  not  be  said  to  be  'America,'  popular  as  is  that  religious- 
spirited  hymn,  breathing  the  Puritanical  zeal  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  In  the  first  place,  'America'  was  written  to  the  tune 
of  'God  Save  the  King.'  Neither  can  it  be  'Yankee  Doodle,'  for 
a  similar  reason.  That  galloping  song  was  written  about  1755 
by  Dr.  Shuckburgh,  an  English  army  surgeon,  and  it  was  origi- 
nally entitled 'The  Yankee's  Return  from  Camj). '  Ijt  was  sung 
later  by  the  British  redcoats  in  derision  of  the  Continental  sol- 
diers, but  was  accepted  by  them  as  the  Netherlands  patriots 
adopted  the  opprobrious  nickname  of  'Beggars'  (Les  Gueux) . 
To-day  Uncle  Sam  may  be  proud  of  his  Yankee  Doodle's  feather. 
He  stuck  it  in  his  hat  to  stick.  The  only  two  distinctive  Ameri- 
can national  tunes  are  those  of  'Hail  Columbia'  and  'The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.'  The  first  (written  bj'  Joseph  Hopkinson,  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer)  was  set  to  an  air  originally  known  as  'The 
President's  March.'  Its  music  has  saved  the  inferior  words 
wedded  to  it.  Both  the  music  and  words  of  Francis  Scott  Key's 
sparkling  ode  thrill  one,  however,  and  enhance  each  other's 
beauty.  That  is  the  American  national  anthem  par  excellence. 
Nevertheless,  without  counting  Dr.  Smith's  grammarless  and 
slightly  faulty 'America'  or  any  of  the  numerous  flag  songs  of 
Drake  and  the  rest,  we  have  also  Sidney  Lanier's  'Psalm  of  the 
West,'  Lowell's  'Commemoration  Ode,'  Emerson's  'Concord 
Hymn,'  and  George  Edward  Woodberry's' My  Country' as  grand 
utterances  of  national  patriotism." 


NOTES. 

In  a  critical  notice  of  "Vailima  Letters,"  The  AtJienceu7n  s,a.ys:  "  It  were 
idle  to  deny  that  this  book  is  a  disappointment.  That  it  contains  charming 
glimpses  of  a  fascinating  personality,  that  it  throws  valuable  light  upon 
Stevenson's  processes  of  work  and  self-criticism,  that  it  has  bits  of  color  as 
vivid  and  passages  of  reflection  as  manly  as  we  can  find  elsewhere  in 
Stevenson,  may  be  ungrudgingly  allowed.  But  all  this  is  buried  in  most 
trivial  and  uninteresting  details  of  practical  life  and  business,  and  even 
proofreading,  which  require  all  one's  reverence  for  Stevenson  to  wade 
through.  Mr.  Colvin  was  scarcely  well  advised  to  print  all  Stevenson's 
letters  to  him  of  recent  years  practically  at  full  length.  Materials  for  a 
book  are  here,  detailing  Stevenson's  life  at  Apia  during  the  last  five  years 
of  his  life.  But  materials  do  not  make  a  book.  In  the  passage  on  p.  200 
which  Mr.  Colvin  quotes  as  his  warrant  for  reproduction  of  these  letters, 
Stevenson  put  it:  '  This  diary  of  mine  to  you  would  make  good  pickings 
after  I  am  dead,  and  a  man  could  make  some  kind  of  a  book  out  of  it  with- 
out much  trouble.'  Mr.  Colvin  has  not  done  much  in  the  way  of  picking 
and  choosing.  Barring  a  note  here  and  there,  and  an  omission  at  times, 
and  a  few  admirable  pages  of  preface  and  conclusion,  he  has  printed  the 
letters  pretty  much  as  he  received  them." 

Speaking  of  the  morality  of  the  late  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  says:  "When  one  remembers  that  the  inspiration 
of  'Camille  '  was  its  author's  admiration  for  the  good  and  generous  traits 
he  recognized  in  the  character  of  an  unfortunate  woman,  with  whom  his 
own  personal  relations  were  unquestionably  pure,  we  can  believe,  as  his 
French  contemporaries  believe,  that  Dumas's  constant  championship  of 
fallen  womanhood,  his  constant  protests  against  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  injustice  of  society  toward  such  unfortunates  as  Marguerite  Gautier 
and  Denise,  were  the  outcome  not  of  a  vicious  nature,  but  of  a  mind  trained 
to  look  below  the  surface  and  back  of  the  present  when  forming  its  judg- 
ments and  of  a  generous  and  sympathetic  heart.  It  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten, in  this  consideration,  that  the  doors  of  the  French  Academy  flew  open 
for  Dumas  and  that  the  French  Academy  does  not  easily  excuse  immorality, 
as  some  very  famous  French  writers,  Emil  Zola  and  the  author  of  'Made- 
moiselle de  Maupin  '  among  them,  have  had  good  reason  to  know.' 

The  Westminster  Gazette  says:  "In  'TheGillmans  of  Highgate,' by  A. 
W.  Gillman,  a  'chapter'  just  published  from  a  larger  history  of  the  family, 
now  in  preparation,  special  reference  is  made  to  an  inaccurate  statement 
by  some  of  Coleridge's  biographers.  Concerning  the  opium-habit,  De 
Quincey  said  that  'Coleridge  never  conquered  his  evil  habit,'  and  others 
have  alleged  that  down  to  his  death  he  continued  to  obtain,  by  the  doctor's 
boy,  suppliesof  laudanum  surreptitiously  from  a  chemist  in  theTottenham- 
Court-road.  Mr.  Gillman's  assurance  was,  however,  that  the  habit  was 
overcome;  and  the  boy— Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  now  one  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants of  Highgate— states  '  that  he  never  procured  any  opium  for  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, nor  did  he  ever  hear  of  his  alleged  habit  of  taking  it,  but,'  he  added, 
'he  was  a  great  consumer  of  snuff,  and  I  used  to  bring  him  a  pound  of 
"  Irish  blackguard  "  (his  favorite  snuff)  at  a  time,  with  which  he  smothered 
himself.'  " 
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SCIENCE. 


ALCOHOL   AS  A    POISON. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Ansociation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  Dr.  Tison  read  an  interesting  paper 
upon  chronic  alcoholism,  its  causes  and  its  treatment.  In  this 
paper  he  treats  alcohol  as  a  poison,  pure  and  simple,  of  which 
moderate  doses,  as  in  the  case  of  other  poisons,  may  be  taken 
without  toxic  effects,  but  which  is  none  the  less  a  poison.  He 
shows  chemically  that  it  is  only  the  least  poisonous  of  a  grouj)  of 
alcohols  which  are  not  used  as  beverages,  but  which  occur  as  im- 
purities in  many  alcoholic  drinks,  thus  increasing  their  injurious 
effects.  We  translate  below  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Tison 's  article 
that  appears  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  October  12).  The  author  begins 
by  laying  down  the  following  propositions: 

"  I.  The  alcohol  of  wine — ethyl ic  alcohol — is  a  poison  of  which 
the  toxic  or  mortal  dose  is  8  grams  to  the  kilogram  [S  to  the 
1,000  by  weight]. 

"2.  This  toxicity  is  increased  by  mixture  with  other  alcohols, 
which  are  more  poisonous  as  their  molecular  weight  is  greater. 
This  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  sums  up  the  I'e- 
searches  of  Dujardin-Beaumetz  and  Audige: 

Ethylic  alcohol  kills  in  the  proportion  of  8.00  grams  to  the  kilogram. 

Propylic      "  "        "  "  3.80 

Bulylic         "  "        "  "  2.00        "  '■  " 

Araylic        "  "        "  "  1.40  to  1.70        "  "  " 

"3.  Rabuteau  has  already  shown,  before  the  preceding  investi- 
gations, that  the  poisonousness  of  the  alcohols  increases  with 
their  boiling-point,  which  fact  he  illustrates  by  the  following 
table  . 

Ethylic  alcohol  boils  at  78°  C. ;  inoffensive  in  moderate  doses. 
Isopropylic  alcohol  boils  at'Ss"  C;  slightly  active. 
Propylic  alcohol  boils  at  97"  C;  more  active. 
Ordinary  biUylic  alcohol  boils  at  109°  C;  poisonous. 
Normal  butylic  alcohol  boils  at  118°  C;  more  poisonous. 
Secondary  amylic  alcohol  boils  at  120°  C;  much  more  poisonous. 
Amylic  alcohol  boils  at  132°  C;  very  poisonous. 

"4.  The  toxicity  of  alcohol  is  also  increased  by  the  various  es- 
sences and  the  bouquets  that  occur  naturally  with  it  or  are  added 
to  it,  such  as  the  essences  of  absinthe  or  of  anise,  furfurol,  sali- 
cylic acid,  etc. 

"5.  Alcohol  causes  great  troubles  in  tlic  system,  of  which  the 
principal  are  as  follows: 

"The  stomach  is  inflamed  or  irritated  by  alcohol,  causing  gas- 
tritis and  ending  in  the  atrophy  of  the  pepsin  glands  and  greater 
secretion  of  mucus,  which  produces  the  acidity  so  familiar  to 
drinkers.  At  first  alcohol  favors  steatosis  of  the  tissues  [fatty 
degeneration],  whence  the  stoutness  of  certain  drinkers  in  early 
stages  of  their  course. 

"From  the  stomach,  the  alcohol  passes  into  the  intestines, 
whose  injuries  have  been  less  studied.  It  is  here  that  it  is  in 
great  part  absorbed  by  the  ramifications  of  the  portal  vein,  which 
carry  it  to  the  liver,  where  it  produces  the  changes  known  under 
the  name  of  cirrhosis,  among  which  are  cirrhosis  of  the  veins, 
Laennec's  cirrhosis,  which  brings  on  dropsy  of  the  jifritoneum 
and  tlie  cachexia,  and  the  biliary  cirrhosis  of  Ilanot,  as  well  as 
the  mixed  cirrhoses,  which  often  lead  quickly  to  death.   .    .    . 

"'I'he  elimination  of  the  alcohol  by  the  lungs  produces  a  predis- 
position to  special  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  which  is  distinguished 
from  hereditary  tuberculosis  by  the  epoch  of  its  appearance,  after 
the  thirty-fifth  year,  by  its  attacking  first  the  apex  of  the  right 
lung  at  the  rear,  by  its  development,  etc.  The  mortality  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  increased  since  the  greater  frequency 
of  alcoholism.    .    .    . 

"But  it  is  especially  on  the  nervous  system  that  alcohol  chiefly 
exerts  its  destructive  force,  leading  ultimately  to  mental  aliena- 
tion. It  is  a  well-attested  fact  that  the  insane  asylums  contain 
from  one  third  to  one  half  of  alcoholic  patients. 

"Alcohol  acts  also  on  the  reproductive  functions,  so  that  the 
posterity  of  an  alcoholic  does  not  live  long,  or  is  subject  to  all 
sorts  of  weaknesses  or  maladies,  nervous  or  mental. 

"Alcohol  entails  also  social  consequences,  such  as  loss  of  work, 
quarrels,  fights,  wounds,  crimes,  murders,  suicides,  etc.,  and,  as 
a  result,  the  great  expenses  of  police,  of  justice,  of  hospitals,  of 
prisons.     M.    Richard  has  even  calculated  that  the  public  ex- 


penses necessitated  by  the  evils  of  alcohol  are  larger  than  the 
products  of  the  duties  on  imports. 

"  M.  Tison  concludes  that  alcoholism  is  a  social  evil  and  a  social 
plague,  which,  consequently,  demands  a  social  treatment;  for 
medical  treatment  can  be  applied  only  to  a  small  number  of  alco- 
holics who  are  willing  to  be  cured.  For  these  are  recommended 
alkaline  waters,  milk,  laudanum,  and  strychnine,  but  above  all 
they  must  completely  abstain  from  the  poison  that  has  brought 
on  their  malady. 

"As  to  inveterate  alcoholics,  who  do  not  wish  to  give  up  their 
fatal  passion,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  shut  them  up  in  spe- 
cial houses  where  they  can  be  treated  like  the  inmates  of  a  hos- 
pital ;  these  houses  are  not,  properly  speaking,  insane  asylums. 
They  may  be  built  on  the  model  of  those  that  already  exist  in 
America,  England,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

"To this  special  treatment  must  be  added  governmental  action, 
that  of  charitable  institutions,  and  specially  that  of  instructors, 
professors,  and  ministers  of  religion.  Every  one  of  these  ought 
to  teach  the  injuriousness  of  alcohol  and  seek  to  mitigate  it.  for 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  race  should  be  robust  and 
free  from  weak  members. 

"M.  Tison  concludes  that  these  means  would  have  greater  in- 
fluence than  the  diminution  of  .saloons  (as  in  Switzerland)  and  the 
increase  of  license  fees." — Translated Jor'Vw^  Literary  Digest. 


THE     GAS-ENGINE     IN     ELECTRICAL 
PROPULSION. 

AT  the  request  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  who,  like  all  other  wide-awake  railroad 
men,  have  been  looking  into  the  possibilities  of  electric  traction, 
Mr.  George  Westinghouse,  Jr.,  the  eminent  electrician,  recently 
submitted  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  which  he  suggests  that  the 
solution  of  the  whole  question  may  lie  in  the  employment  of  the 
gas-engine  instead  of  the  steam-engine  as  a  prime  mover.  Says 
Mr.  Westinghouse  : 

"A  strong  argument  heretofore  used  against  the  adoption  of 
the  electric  system  for  main  lines  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  investment  required  to  make  the  change  would  be  heavy, 
without  materially  decreasing  the  consumption  of  fuel  and  other 
costs  of  operation,  an  objection  which  it  is  believed  can  be  met 
bj-  the  development  and  use  of  gas-engines  of  large  sizes,  instead 
of  steam-engines,  for  the  generation  of  the  electric  current. 

"During  the  past  twenty-five  years  gas-engines  of  small  sizes 
have  been  manufactured  by  the  thousands,  and  some  of  350 
horse-power  have  already  been  made  abroad,  the  manufacturers 
of  which  are  willing  to  guarantee  a  consumption  of  fuel  not  ex- 
ceeding three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  coal  per  horse-power,  when 
the  gas  is  obtained  by  means  of  gas  producers  of  the  character 
commonly  employed  in  iron  and  steel  mills.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  various  losses,  a  locomotive  consumes  on  an  aver- 
age eight  times  as  much  coal  as  would  be  required  to  operate  a 
properly  constructed  gas-engine.   .    .   . 

"  An  intimate  connection  with  the  gas  and  electrical  engine  busi- 
ness for  over  ten  years,  and  a  constant  study  of  those  subjects, 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  gas-engines  of  large  power  and  of 
greater  economy  than  those  above  referred  to  can  now  be  manu- 
factured, and  their  manufacture  in  a  large  waj'  has  only  to  be 
brought  about  to  create  new  conditions  of  the  utmust  importance 
to  railroad  properties." 

After  quoting  these  paragraphs  with  approval.  The  Etti^ttieer- 
in^  and  Miniiii!;  Journal,  November  23,  remarks  upon  them  as 
follows  : 

"This  opinion  comes  with  especial  weight  from  an  engineer 
who  has  made  the  steam  motor  an  especial  study,  who  has  de- 
vised special  types  of  engines,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  those  engines  on  a  large  scale.  Mr.  Westinghouse  has 
further  emphasized  his  belief  in  the  gas-engine  by  making  ar- 
rangements to  develop  those  motors  and  to  engage  in  their  man- 
ufacture, which  is  a  strong  practical  testimony  to  the  sincerity  of 
his  convictions." 

.XcroRpiN'O  to  German  .nuthoritv,  a  now  and  excellent  liquid  glue  is  made 
bv  dissolving  gdatm  in  a  solution  of  chloral  hydrate  in  water.  Ordinary 
glue  may  replace  the  gflatin  for  ordin.ary  use.  This  cement  is  said  to  dry 
quickly,  to  have  great  adhesiveness,  and  to  remain  unchanged  indefinitely. 
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SUN-PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  LICK  OBSERVATORY. 

OOME  of  the  very  fine  work  in  solar  photography  that  is  now 
^  being  done  at  the  Lick  Observatory  is  described  by  C.  IJ. 
Perrine  in  an  article  {7'/t^  Photographic  Times,  December), 
from  which  we  quote  a  few  descriptive  paragraphs,  beginning 
with  an  account  of  the  apparatus  that  is  used  : 

"The  telescope  is  especially  constructed  for  photographic  ob- 
servations of  the  sun,  and  is  technically  known  as  a  'Horizontal 


THE   PHOTO-HELIOGRAPH. 
(These  illustrations  are  used  by  courtesy  of  The  Photographic  Times.) 

Photoheliograph. '  Instead  of  pointing  this  telescope  at  the  ob- 
ject to  be  observed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  more  usual  forms,  the 
tube  is  fixed  in  a  horizontal  position  north  and  south,  the  objec- 
tive being  placed  at  the  north  end  of  the  tube.  This  objective  (5 
inches  in  diameter)  is  ground  so  as  to  bring  to  a  focus  the  rays 
which  most  strongly  affect  the  photographic  plate,  as  in  the 
lenses  for  an  ordinary  photographic  camera.  The  photographic 
focal  length  of  this  lens  is  a  trifle  under  40  feet,  which  gives  an 
image  of  the  sun  about  4^  inches  in  diameter.  A  little  over  2 
feet  to  the  north  of  the  objective  is  placed  the  'heliostat'  for  re- 
flecting the  rays  from  the  sun  to  the  object-glass.  The  heliostat 
consists  of  a  plane  glass  mirror  mounted  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  an  axis,  which  is  parallel  to  the  earth's.  The  mirror  is  so 
pivoted  as  to  revolve  about  a  second  axis,  perpendicular  to  the 
polar  axis,  which  permits  of  its  adjustment  to  the  sun's  declina- 
tion, and  when  so  adjusted  is  made  to  follow  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  sun  bj'  clockwork  which  revolves  the  polar  axis.  In  this 
way  the  earth's  motion  is  neutralized  and  the  reflected  rays  kept 
in  a  horizontal  direction. 

"The  reflecting  mirror  consists  of  a  circular  glass  plate  7^ 
inches  in  diameter,  slightly  wedge-shaped,  one  surface  of  which 
is  ground  accurately  flat.  This  surface  is  figured  with  as  much 
care  as  an  objective,  for  upon  its  ability  to  reflect  properly  the 
rays  which  fall  upon  it  depends  the  perfection  of  the  resulting 


SUN-SPOTS   VISIBLE   AUGUST   8,    1893. 

image.     This  reflector  is  used  plain,  without  any  silver  film  to 
increase  its  reflective  power." 

In  the  illustration  the  photographic  house  is  at  the  right,  and 
the  tube  may  be  seen  extending  horizontally  to  the  left,  the  ob- 
jective being  mounted  at  its  end,  while  the  heliostat  is  mounted 
still  further  to  the  left,  its  axis  being  elevated  toward  the  jiole. 


The  focus  of  the  instrument  is  within  the  dark  room,  where  a 
metal  frame  on  a  brick  pier  holds  the  sensitive  plate.     This  ar- 
rangement is  particularly  well  adapted  for  photographing   sun 
sjjots  and  fine  work  has  been  done 
with  it,  as  the  accompanying  spe- 
cimens show.     Says  Mr.  Perrine: 

"The   greatest   enemy  to  sharp 

definition  in   this  work,   which   is 

also  the  general  enemy  to  all  as- 
tronomical observations,  is 
our  own  atmosphere.  The 
mixing  of  currents  of  air  of 
varying  densities,  causes  a 
blurring  of  the  outlines  and 
finer  detail,  which  can  not  be 
gotten  rid  of  entirely  by  short 
exposures.  When  the  images 
are  sharp  and  clear  it  is  pos- 
sible to  bring  out  much  of  the 
detail  by  enlarging  the  origi- 
nal negatives  in  a  camera. 
With  one  exception  all  of  the 
illustrations  of  spot  groups 
accompanying     this      article 

have  been  enlarged  3X  diameters.  .  .  .  The  earth  on  the 
same  scale  as  these  enlargements  of  spots  would  be  repre- 
sented by  a  disk  about  "^  inch  in  diameter.  In  looking  at 
the  immense  body  of  the  sun  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  real 

size  of  the  spots.     Such  a  comparison  shows  us  that  most  of  the 

sun  spots  are  much  larger  than  the  earth." 

The  article  closes  with  a  few  items  of  interesting  information 
about  these  great  disturbances  of  the  solar  atmosphere  : 

"Observations  show  that  the  spots  do  not  remain  fixed  in  one 
place  on  the  sun's  disk,  but  that  they  all,  in  common,  have  a 
motion  across  the  disk,  indicating  a  complete  rotation  of  the 
solar  body  in  about  25^^  of  our  days.  This  rotation  causes  the 
spots  to  travel  slowly  across  the  disk  and  to  disappear  on  the 
western  limb.  If  they  are  sufficiently  persistent  they  reappear 
again  at  the  eastern  limb  in  about  14 days.  It  is  these  successive 
appearances,  after  having  made  a  revolution,  that  are  shown  in 


SUN-SPOTS    VISIRI.E     AUGUST    22, 

1894. 


SUN-SPOTS  VISIBLE  AUGUST   13,    1895. 

the  group  of  1893  spots.  Further  observations  have  shown  that 
the  axis  on  which  the  sun  revolves  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  about  the  sun. 

"One  of  the  most  important  facts  concerning  the  spots  is  that 
of  the  general  period  of  their  waxing  and  waning  which  Schwabe 
of  Dessau  noted  in  his  long  series  of  observations,  and  which  has 
been  amply  verified  since.  This  period  is  not  of  uniform  length, 
but  averages  about  11  years,  and  is  the  interval  from  one  maxi- 
mum to  the  next,  between  which  there  is  a  minimum  when  the 
number  and  size  of  spots  decrease  until  for  daj's  and  weeks  not 
a  spot  may  be  visible. 

"As  already  stated,  the  sun's  surface  is  in  a  state  of  constant, 
and  for  the  most  part  very  rapid,  change,  and  this  element  of 
uncertainty  lends  added  interest  to  problems  connected  with  the 
central  body  of  our  system,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents  their 
earlier  solution. " 
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IS  THE    PROBLEM  OF   COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHY 

SOLVED? 

IT  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  hear  this  question  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  But,  as  we  pointed  out  recently  in  this  col- 
umn, many  processes  commonly  referred  to  in  the  newspapers 
under  this  head  are  not,  properly  speaking,  photography  in  colors 
at  all,  the  color  being  obtained  by  means  independent  of  or  sub- 
sequent to  the  taking  of  the  photograph.  The  statement  that 
color- photography  is  an  accomplished  fact  has  been  so  often  re- 
l)eated,  however,  that  the  editor  of  The  American  Journal  of 
Photography,  Julius  F.  Sachse,  protests  against  it  in  a  leading 
article  in  his  November  issue.     We  quote  below  his  main  points  : 

"Among  the  hackneyed  subjects  that  form  the  stock  in  trade 
of  the  sensational  journalism  of  the  present  day,  none  is  more 
frequently  called  upon  for  duty  than  the  announcement  that  color- 
photography  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  and  that  Mr.  So-and- 
So  or  Dr.  This-and-Tliat  lately  demonstrated  the  fact  before  the 
Solar  Tripod  Club,  or  that  Professor  Gotitall  was  awarded  a  pre- 
mium of  a  million  lire  for  his  experiments  before  the  Imperial 
Academy,  and  so  on.  It  is  always  the  same  old  story,  only  that 
the  names  and  locality  are  varied  occasionally.  So  common  has 
the  announcement  become  of  late,  especially  in  the  'Sunday 
papers,'  that  persons  who  have  any  knowledge  of  photography 
pass  it  over  without  further  notice." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  this  exaggerated  form  of 
statement  has  been  taken  up  even  by  technical  journals,  Mr. 
Sachse  proceeds  to  quote  as  follows  from  a  photographic  contenj- 
porary : 

"'The  dream  of  Daguerre  is  at  last  realized.  Both  he  and  his 
partner  inventor,  Nicephore  Niepce,  wasted  the  best  portion  of 
their  lives  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  fix  the  beautiful  colors  of 
nature  seen  on  the  ground-glass  of  the  camera.  .  .  .  The  problem 
has  at  last  been  solved,  and  what  was  considered  impossible  but 
so  few  years  ago,  is  now  in  practical  use. ' 

"Now  this  startling  announcement  certainly  sounds  very  well, 
but  who  is  the  inventor  and  where  are  specimens  to  be  seen? 
Has  a  company  been  formed  as  yet  to  work  the  process  commer- 
cially; if  so,  where  can  any  stock  be  had  and  at  what  figure? 
Would  the  inventors  or  controllers  of  the  process  be  willing  to  let 
a  few  members  of  the  photographic  press  in  on  the  ground  floor? 
All  of  which  are  pertinent  questions  in  view  of  the  great  value  of 
the  heralded  discovery.    .   .   . 

"  Now  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case?  How  much  foundation  is 
there  in  the  above  positive  statement?  Not  a  particle,  so  far  as 
the  solving  of  the  color  problem  is  concerted. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  as  far  from  solving  the  problem  of 
color-photography  (or,  to  be  properly  understood,  the  permanent 
fixation  of  the  image  as  it  appears  in  its  concentrated  color  on  the 
focusing  screen)  as  we  were  the  first  day  when  Daguerre  demon- 
strated his  process,  on  August  tq,  1839.  Now  why  deliberately 
attempt  to  deceive  the  public?  A  photographic  periodical  should 
be  the  last  to  stoop  to  such  unwarranted  statements.   .    .   . 

"Triple  projections  by  aid  of  a  lantern  are  by  no  means  'color- 
photography,  '  and  even  in  the  best  of  these  the  colors  are  a  great 
way 'ofT,  ■  and  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether  the  same  view 
can  be  projected  twice  in  succession  with  tlie  same  shadings  of 
color.  Then  the  triple  impressions  made  willi  three  tints  on  the 
printing-press  is  certainly  not  'cf)lor-])h()tography. '  It  is  chromo- 
typograpliy  pure  and  simple,  no  matter  what  fancy  name  is  given 
to  it.  Then  again  there  are  certain  difficulties  that  present  them- 
selves to  the  color  printer  with  our  present  inks  that  are  hard  to 
overcome.  No  matter  how  great  care  is  taken  either  in  the  pre- 
liminary photographic  work  or.  in  the  presswork,  so  uncertain  and 
accidental  are  the  results  obtained  by  this  three-color  process, 
that  according  to  the  best  judges,  only  about  onf  out  of  a  thou- 
sand impressions  meets  all  the  requirements  of  a  faithful  repro- 
duction of  the  original  colors.   .   .   . 

"A  few  words  on  the  Lippmann  process.*  Interesting  as  his 
results  may  be  to  the  scientist,  plates  that  have  to  be  viewed 
through  a  prism  to  obtain  any  idea  of  color,  and  then  either  com- 
plementary or  inferential,  is  by  no  means  color-])hotography.  A 
diligent  search  by  the  writer  in  Paris,  London,  and  (lermany 
failed  to  bring  to  light  either  a  specimen  or  even  a  living  witness 

•Sec  Thk  Literakv  DKihsr.  vol.  x.,  p.  285. 


who  was  willing  to  declare  that  he  had  seen  a  'Lippmann'  speci- 
men that  came  anywhere  near  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  color - 
photography. 

"No ;  the  color  problem  is  by  no  means  solved,  nor  is  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  even  in  sight." 


TEA    AND   COFFEE    DRUNKARDS. 

W\\  have  quoted  several  extracts  recently  illustrating  the 
conclusion  that  many  medical  men  are  fast  reaching  re- 
garding tea  and  coffee,  which  is  well  expressed  by  Modern 
Medicine  when  it  asserts  that  "tea  and  coffee  are  medicines,  not 
foods,  and,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  used  as  drugs  in  definite  and 
carefully  prescribed  doses,  and  not  as  common  beverages. "  We 
quote  from  an  article  in  the  magazine  just  mentioned  some  facts 
that  go  far  to  uphold  this  view  : 

"An  eminent  Chicago  physician  recently  remarked  to  the 
writer,  'Thou.sands  of  persons  are  unconsciously  suffering  from 
the  pernicious  effects  of  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee. '  The  investi- 
gations made  by  Morton,  of  Brooklyn,  and  a  number  of  other 
neurologists  have  clearly  shown  that  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee 
often  develops  a  special  form  of  neurasthenic  symptoms  which 
are  evidently  the  result  of  chronic  poisoning.  Dr.  Arlinge,  an 
English  physician,  reported,  a  number  of  years  ago,  that  there 
were  thousands  of  tea-drinkers  in  the  British  Islands.  An  Aus- 
tralian physician  has  made  the  same  observation  with  reference 
to  the  pe:)ple  of  Australia.  Dr.  Kimball,  an  intelligent  practi- 
tioner of  New  Hampshire,  reported  an  epidemic  of  a  strange 
neurosis  among  the  factory  girls  employed  in  a  large  factory  of 
which  he  had  the  medical  supervision,  which  upon  thorough  in- 
vestigation was  shown  to  be  due  to  tea-chewing,  which  had  be-, 
come  almost  universal  among  the  girls.  Many  of  them  were 
disabled  from  duty  by  strange  mental  and  choreic  symptoms,  but 
they  had  become  so  addicted  to  tea-chewing  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  subject  them  to  a  most  careful  examination  each 
day,  when  they  entered  the  factory,  to  prevent  their  continuing 
the  habit.  Two  young  women  were  arrested  in  Boston,  a  few 
years  ago,  for  being  drunk  and  disorderlj'.  On  investigation  it 
was  proven  that  they  had  taken  no  alcoholic  liquors  of  any  soj  t, 
but  were  addicted  to  tea-chewing. 

"Professor  Virchow,  of  Berlin,  is  credited  with  saying:  'We 
have  at  last  arrived  at  the  truth  that  caffein  (the  active  princijde 
of  tea  and  coffee)  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  strong  stimu- 
lant, and,  taken  in  large  quantities,  a  poison,  like  brandy.' 
Roberts,  of  England,  has  shown  the  pernicious  effect  of  tea  and 
c(^?Jee  iipon  both  starch  digestion  and  the  digestion  of  proteids." 

The  latest  study  of  the  subject,  and  a  most  careful  one,  has 
been  made  by  two  French  physicians,  Drs.  Gasne  and  Gilles  de 
Tourette,  whose  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Society  of  the  Hos- 
pitals of  Paris  describe  at  great  length  and  in  detail  the  symp- 
toms of  what  they  term  "chronic  intoxication"  by  coffee.  We 
quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  a  translation  in    TJie  Medical  Week: 

"Caffeic  dyspepsia  resembles  closely  alcoholic  gastritis,  being 
characterized  by  phlegm  in  the  morning,  jKiin  in  the  epigastric 
region,  with  radiation  toward  the  back,  coated  tongue,  distaste 
for  solid  food,  etc.    .    .    . 

"The  most  important  symi)tonis.  however,  involve  the  nervous 
system  ;  there  is  insomnia,  or  sleep  is  accompanied  by  frightful 
dreams  ;  when  the  patient  stands  upright  he  suft'ers  from  a  sensa- 
tion of  emptiness  of  the  head,  and  frequently  from  vertigo.   .   .   . 

"In  addition  the  muscles  of  the  calf  and  thigh  are  affected  by 
painful  attacks  of  cramp,  especially  at  night,  which  contribute 
toward  making  sleep  impossible." 

The  authors  add  that  with  cessation  of  the  u.se  of  coffee  the 
symptoms  subside,  being  much  less  persistent  than  those  of  alco- 
hol-poisoning. 

.•\ccoRi)iN(;  lo  7'/u'  Journal  of  f/ysriene,  consumptives  have  been  recently 
tiL-att'il  by  ffcHliiiK-  iheiii  with  peanuts,  witli  very  favorable  results.  The 
Iihysiciau  who  used  the  treatment  reports  :  "The  peanut  was  lonjr  known 
as  an  excellent  fat-producer,  and  much  more  agreeable  than  rancid  shark" 
oil  that  oftentimes  is  sold  for  cod-liver  oil.  While  not  all  can  digest  pea- 
nuts, a  great  many  even  with  feeble  digestion  eat  them  without  disconr 
fort.  It  beats  the  Koch  Ivniph  and  is  the  most  satisfactory  treatment  I 
have  ever  tried  for  these  diseases." 
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WHAT   IS  AN    ALLOY? 

THE  substances  obtained  by  adding  one  metal  to  another 
have  long  puzzled  scientists.  They  are  in  universal  use, 
including  such  well-known  materials  as  brass,  bronze,  and  type- 
metal  ;  and,  in  fact,  they  embrace  also  most  metallic  substances 
used  in  the  arts,  for  a  chemically  pure  metal  is  a  rarity.  The 
gold  of  our  coins  and  the  silver  of  our  forks  and  spoons  are  really 
alloys  with  baser  metals.  Are  these  substances  chemical  com- 
pounds or  are  they  mere  mixtures?  Science  can  scarcely  say: 
some  appear  to  be  the  one,  some  the  other,  while  others  still 
appear  to  be  neither,  or  both,  or  to  occupy  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  two.  In  a  recent  lecture  on  "The  Nature  of  Alloys,"  a 
report  of  which  we  quote,  in  part  from  Itidustrws  and  Iron 
(Novembers),  Mr.  McMillan,  the  English  metallurgist,  tells  us 
of  the  latest  discoveries  and  speculations  on  this  subject.  Says 
the  report : 

"Beginning  with  pure  metals,  he  showed  that  the  addition  of 
mere  traces  of  foreign  substances  may  seriously  impair  the  work- 
ing properties  of  a  material ;  and  that  the  effect  could  be  under- 
stood of  the  eutectic  alloy  that  would  be  formed  in  such  a  case 
had  unsatisfactory  properties,  for  it  would  then  often  happen  that 
the  resulting  metal  would  be  interpenetrated  throughout  by  a 
mesh  of  bad  material,  which  would  thus  communicate  its  charac- 
ter to  the  whole  mass.  But  the  influence  of  traces  of  different 
impurities  singly  was  very  variable,  a  few  actually  improving  the 
material,  while  most  of  them  caused  deterioration.  An  attempt 
had  been  made  to  connect  these  effects  with  the  relative  volumes 
of  the  atoms  of  the  elements  taking  part,  those  impurities  which 
had  larger  atoms  than  had  the  original  -metal  often  causing  de- 
terioration, and  those  with  smaller  atoms  giving  either  no  effect 
or  else  a  good  one.  Proceeding  then  to  series  of  alloys,  he  showed , 
by  means  of  tables  and  curves,  that  the  results  of  adding  increas- 
ing quantities  of  one  metal  to  anotherwere  very  variable.  Thus, 
in  brass,  the  addition  of  zinc  to  pure  copper  at  first  caused  a 
somewhat  irregular  rise  in  the  strength  of  the  copper,  until  20  per 
cent,  of  zinc  had  been  introduced  ;  then  there  was  a  slight  falling- 
off  until  the  alloy  of  30  zinc  and  70  copper  was  reached.  This 
was  followed  by  a  rapid  increase  in  strength,  and  the  maximum 
was  obtained  with  the  mixture  of  42  of  zinc  and  58  of  copi:)er,  and, 
after  this,  the  continued  addition  of  zinc  led  to  a  sudden  and 
strikingly  marked  decrease  in  strength,  in  toughness,  and  in 
ductility,  the  minimum  strength  occurring  with  the  alloys  con- 
taining fiom  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  zinc,  which  were  intensely  hard 
and  brittle.  Bronze  gave  a  somewhat  similar  curve,  but  the 
maximum  strength  was  reached  after  the  addition  of  iSper  cent., 
and  the  minimum  strength  after  32  per  cent,  of  tin.  Similar 
curves  were  shown  for  gold  and  aluminium,  nickel  and  iron,  and 
other  alloys.  In  endeavoring  to  answer  the  question,  'Are alloys 
chemical  compounds?'  Mr.  McMillan  adduced  much  evidence 
from  many  different  sources  to  show  that  there  were  a  few  alloys 
(which  he  described)  that  appeared  to  be  undoubted  compounds  ; 
about  a  few  others  there  must  still  be  uncertainty,  while  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  it  would  seem  that  only  mechanical  mix- 
tures were  formed.  Where  true  compounds  existed,  the  alloy 
usually  had  undesirable  mechanical  properties,  and  reasoning  from 
the  fact  that  most  chemical  compounds  had  properties  widely  dif- 
erent  from  those  of  their  components,  it  seemed  useless,  if  not 
undesirable,  to  attempt  to  produce  compounds  (even  if  it  were 
possible),  by  striving  after  mixtures  in  atomic  proportions." 

Magnetic  Surgery. — "A  remarkable  use  of  magnetism  was  re- 
cently made  at  the  New  York  Eys  and  Ear  Infirmary, "  according 
to  The  Electrical  Age.  "A  piece  of  steel  three  eighths  by  one 
quarter  inch  in  size  had  accidentally  become  imbedded  in  a  man's 
eye,  and  the  nature  of  the  injury  as  such  that  a  surgical  operation 
was  held  to  be  inadvisable.  A  strong  electro-magnet  was  pro- 
cured and  placed  before  the  patient's  eyes.  When  the  man's  eyes 
were  brought  within  a  few  inches  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet  he 
uttered  a  cry  of  pain,  and  the  piece  of  steel  came  to  the  surface 
of  the  eyeball,  whence  it  was  extracted.  Such  use  of  the  power 
of  magnetism  is  not  rare,  but  the  process  followed  heretofore  has 
been  to  bring  the  magnet  in  contact  with  the  metallic  substance 
to  be  removed.  In  the  case  referred  to  the  location  of  the  piece 
of  metal  in  the  eye  was  uncertain,  and  the  method  adopted  was 
decided  upon,  with  successful  results,  as  stated." 


Formation  of  Mountain  Chains.— In  a  paper  read  recently 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  Stanislas  IMeunier 
states,  according  to  the  report  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (No- 
vember 16),  that  "the  results  to  which  he  has  been  led  can  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  the  great  mountain  features  of  Europe 
are  as  if  the  nucleus  that  lies  beneath  the  rocky  crust,  and  that 
has  deformed  it,  possessed  properties  similar  to  those  of  india- 
rubber,  which  after  being  stretched  returns  to  its  original  shape. 
It  is  as  if.  thanks  to  a  sort  of  viscosity,  the  internal  matter  of  the 
earth  had  been  distended  by  centrifugal  force  under  the  influence 
of  the  rotation,  and  that  in  contracting,  by  the  effect  of  secular 
cooling,  it  had  drawn  away  from  the  equator  toward  the  poles. 
It  follows  from  this  that  each  spindle-shaped  section  of  the  globe 
can  be  represented  by  a  band  of  india-rubber  fixed  at  one  end 
corresponding  to  the  pole,  and  undergoing  traction  at  the  other 
extremity,  comparable  to  the  equatorial  zone.  If  such  an  india- 
rubber  band  be  properly  arranged  and  allowed  to  return  slowly 
to  its  original  shape,  it  is  evident  that  for  a  given  contraction  the 
path  traveled  by  its  different  points  varies  regularly,  and  in- 
creases from  the  pole  toward  the  equator.  It  results  that  if  it  be 
covered  with  a  layer  of  a  plastic,  non-retractile  substance,  this 
undergoes  a  shifting  toward  the  pole,  which  varies  in  the  same 
way  along  the  entire  length  of  the  meridian.  Each  point  of  this 
meridian,  considered  by  itself,  acts  as  a  point  of  resistance  for 
the  portions  lying  toward  the  south,  and  this  results  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  fissures,  upheavals,  and  hollows  that  form  first  near 
the  pole,  then  successively  in  lower  and  lower  latitudes.  One 
can  not  help  being  struck,  says  the  author,  in  witnessing  the  ex- 
periment, with  the  conformity  of  this  result  with  the  fact  of  the 
relative  disposition  of  the  Caledonian,  Hercynian,  Alpine,  and 
Apennine  zones  of  upheaval,  whose  situation  is  more  and  more 
southerly  and  whose  age  is,  at  the  same  time,  less  and  less  great. 
—  Translated Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"  The  scarcity  of  genuine  camphor  has,  it  is  said,  led  to  the  manufacture 
of  an  artificial  article,  and  it  is  rumored  that  a  certain  firm  has  forwarded 
shipments  of  the  latter  to  Hamburg  and  then  reshipped  it  to  England  as 
genuine  camphor,"  says  Food  and  Sanitation.  "Artificial  camphor  may  be 
made  by  passing  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric-acid  gas  through  spirits^  of 
turpentine  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture.  The  liquid  darkens  and  deposits 
crystals,  which  are  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  precipitated  by  water.  The 
separated  crystals  are  drained  and  dried.  They  are  perfectly  colorless, 
with  an  odor  like  camphor.  At  the  ordinary  temperature,  its  vapor  ten- 
sion is  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  sublime  like  ordinary  camphor  in  small 
brilliant  crystals  in  the  bottles  in  which  it  is  preserved.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  gyrates  when  on  the  surface  of  that  liquid  like  true  camphor."' 

One  of  the  latest  uses  of  mica,  according  to  The  Canadian  Druggist,  is 
that  of  an  ingenious  Australian,  who  has  invented  and  introduced  a  mica 
cartridge  for  sporting  and  military  guns.  "  The  filling  inside  the  cartridge 
is  visible,  and  a  further  advantage  is  that  instead  of  the  usual  wad  of  felt 
a  mica  wad  is  used.  This  substance,  being  a  non-conductor  unaffected  by 
acids  or  fumes,  acts  as  a  lubricant.  When  smokeless  powders,  such  as  cor- 
dite or  other  nitroglycerin  compounds,  are  used,  mica  has  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage over  every  other  material  used  in  cartridge  manufacture.  Being 
transparent,  any  chemical  change  in  the  explosive  can  be  at  once  detected. 
The  peculiar  property  it  has  of  withstanding  intense  heat  is  here  utilized, 
the  breech  and  barrel  being  kept  constantly  cool.  The  fouling  of  the  rifle 
is  also  avoided,  the  wad  actually  cleaning  the  barrel." 

Influence  of  High  Altitudes  on  the  Blood— "Gebhard,  Frankel, 
Grawitz  have  shown  that  there  is  a  notable  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
the  number  of  corpuscles  in  the  blood  in  persons  who  go  from  a  low  to  a 
high  altitude,"  says  Moderji  Medicine.  "  This  increase  takes  place  in  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  It  is  possible  that  this  fact  may  be  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  beneficial  effects  of  high  altitude  in  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  The  increase  in  the  red  corpuscles  is  attributed  to  the  desic- 
cating effects  of  a  high  atmosphere." 

"  It  has  been  decided  to  honor  Pasteur  in  the  district  where  his  first  ex- 
periments in  vaccinating  sheep  stricken  with  anthrax  were  carried  out," 
says  T/ie  Lancet.  "  These  experiments  were  made  at  Pouilly-le-Fort  in 
1881,  and  in  gratefnl  memory  of  the  benefits  which  accrued  to  agriculture 
as  the  result  of  these  scientific  experiments  a  statue  is  to  be  erected  to  Pas- 
teur at  Melun,  near  Fontainebleau.  A  committee,  consisting  of  members 
of  the  agricultural  and  veterinary  societies  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine- 
et-Marne  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  subscriptions." 

A  substitute  for  whitewash  called  "asbestos  cold-water  paint''  has  re- 
cently been  invented.  It  is  claimed  that  this  paint  will  neither  scale,  rub, 
nor  dropoff,  and  that  one  coat  properly  mixed  and  applied  will  cover  as 
well  as  two  coats  of  whitewash.  It  is  a  fire  retardent  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, and  through  being  treated  with  carbolic  acid  it  is  also  a  disinfectant. 
"Anelectrical  engineer  expresses  the  opinion  that  whereas  an  insulated 
electric-light  wire  carried  over  a  dressed,  seasoned  pine  surface  painted 
with  oil  paint  might  ignite  at  a  point  where  there  was  an  imperfect  insula- 
tion, such  a  result  would  be  prevented  where  this  asbestos  paint  is  used." 
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RELIGIOUS    FAITH    AS    A    FACTOR    IN 
WORLDLY    SUCCESS. 

MR.  EDWARD  W.  HOK.  a  young  man  himself,  has  been 
moved  to  address  young  men,  through  the  medium  of  a 
book,  on  the  important  subject  of  succeeding  honorably  in  life. 
in   the    preface   to    this  volume    ("Successward."  Fleming   H. 

Revell  Co.)  Mr.  Bok 
says  that  all  that  is 
hoped  from  this  book 
is  that  it  may  have  for 
young  men  a  certain 
sense  of  nearness  to 
their  own  lives  and 
thoughts  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  written 
by  a  patriarch  whose 
young  manhood  is  far 
behind  him.  but  by 
one  who  thinks  he 
knows  what  a  fight 
for  success  means  to  a 
young  fellow — by  one 
who  writes  with  the 
smoke  of  the  battle 
around  him  and  from 
the  very  thick  of  the 
fight.  Mr.  Bok  touches 
at  all  the  points  of  a  young  man's  social  life,  from  "Dress"  to 
"Marriage."  We  limit  ourselves  to  quotation  from  the  chapter 
entitled  "His  Religious  Life,"  from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"No  matter  what  present  revelations  or  subsequent  discoveries 
may  prove  or  seek  to  disprove  as  to  religious  teachings,  one  great 
essential  can  never  be  altered,  and  that  is  the  necessity  of  a  firm 
faith,  an  absolute  belief,  that  a  wise  God  rules  over  this  universe 
and  over  the  destiny  of  each  and  every  living  man,  woman,  or 
child.  Whatever  constitutes  that  God  is  not  for  us  to  solve.  The 
wisest  of  us  can  only  dimly  comprehend  it.  Our  minds  are  finite  ; 
the  Spirit  who  rules  us  is  infinite;  and  nothing  finite  can  com- 
prehend or  understand  the  infinite.  Enough  is  it  for  us  to  know 
that  there  is  a  God,  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  a  Creator,  a 
Ruler.  That  is  all  it  is  given  us  to  know.  It  is  all  that  the  new- 
born infant  can  know;  it  is  all  that  the  finest  and  keenest  men- 
tality ever  given  to  man  can  know.  But  that  there  is  a  great 
Creator  no  one  can  doubt ;  everything  in  nature  points  to  that 
one  fact ;  and  the  young  man  who  refuses  to  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God  makes  the  greatest  and  most  momentous  mistake 
of  his  life.  Without  that  faith,  without  that  absolute  conviction. 
he  is  not  only  hindered  or  crippled  in  whatever  he  undertakes, 
but  he  is  simjily  helpless.  On  that  point  he  can  not  afford  to  err ; 
to  doubt  it,  even  in  the  light  of  the  most  advanced  knowledge 
that  can  ever  be  presented,  he  can  not  for  one  single  moment 
allow  himself.     This  much  is  absolute. 

"Another  point  is  like  unto  it,  and  it  is  that  every  person  can 
go  to  that  Creator  and  Dispenser  of  all  good,  and  receive,  through 
supplication,  guidance  in  all  affairs.  This  is  but  another  way  of 
expressing  an  earnest,  a  heartfelt,  an  honest  belief  in  prayer. 
Whatever  arguments  may  be  brought  to  bear  ujjon  this  question, 
one  thing  remains  undisputed  :  that  an  honest  and  earnest  prayer 
sent  forth  from  the  human  heart  to  its  Heavenly  Father,  for 
guidance  or  for  help,  is  sure,  and  absolutely  sure,  to  bring 
strength  and  enlightenment  to  the  mind.  No  scientific  analysis 
can  refute  this.  Too  many  millions  of  people  have  experienced 
the  trutli  of  this  in  their  lives.  Argument  on  this  point  is  point- 
less; it  is  fruitless.  A  young  man  might  as  well  argue  that  he 
loved  his  mother.  Conscious  experience  does  more  than  theoret- 
ical argument,  and  that  conscious  exjjcrience  has  taught  the  hap- 
piest men  and  the  best  women  who  ever  lived  that  there  is  a 
direct  communication  between  God  and  the  humblest  person  who 


ever  lived,  and  that  a  prayer  for  guidance  sent  from  the  heart  of 
man  to  that  God  is  never  lost.  There  is  in  every  man  and  woman 
not  alone  substance  of  material  matter,  but  a  spiritual  nature 
which,  if  kept  in  daily  contact  with  its  God,  finds  a  response  such 
as  can  come  from  no  finite  source.  This  truth  no  young  man  can 
hesitate  to  believe — the  efficacy  of  prayer.  It  requires  no  creed 
to  believe  it,  no  dogma,  no  form  of  religion.  It  is  a  simple  belief 
that  to  ask  a  heavenly  guidance  in  all  things  good  and  right 
means  a  fruition  of  the  highest  and  best  hopes  of  a  man. 

"With  this  absolute  faith  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  in 
prayer,  only  one  thing  more  is  needed  to  complete  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  all  religions — an  honest  effort  to  live  according 
to  our  conscience  and  to  the  best  and  truest  that  is  within  our- 
selves. 

"Here,  then,  is  a  simple  religion  for  any  young  man.  If  his 
heart  craves  it  and  his  mind  can  compass  it,  he  can  go  deeper 
into  the  question  and  believe  more.     But  less  he  can  not  accept." 

Mr.  Bok  advises  the  young  man  to  join  some  church,  remarking 
that  whatever  the  faults  of  the  church  as  an  institution,  a  young 
man  must  never  forget  the  fact  that  it  is  an  order  born  of  God, 
and  that  if  it  has  its  shortcomings  it  is  simply  because  man  is  not 
perfect.  A  young  man,  he  says,  should  keep  his  mind  fixed  on 
the  purposes  of  the  church,  for  the  reason  that  the  church  is  to- 
day the  balancing  power  between  this  earth  being  a  chaos  and 
what  it  is.     To  quote  briefiy  concerning  the  church  : 

"  It  is  the  greatest  safeguard  to  home  and  society ;  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  such  a  powerful  safeguard,  many  things  are 
made  possible  for  him  which,  without  the  church,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  enjoy.  The  church  is  an  indispensable 
factor  in  our  modern  life,  and  it  holds  out  more  possibilities  for 
good  to  a  young  man  than  any  other  single  institution.  Its  in- 
fluence is  always  sure,  and  he  can  depend  upon  it.  The  best 
people  of  our  land  are  its  upholders.  The  most  successful  men 
are  among  its  believers  and  worship  at  its  altar.  Worship — true 
worship  of  the  heart — does  not  imply  a  sickly  sentimentality,  as 
some  young  men  believe  ;  to  go  to  church  is  not  '  babyish, '  nor  to 
stay  away  from  it 'smart.'  A  true  belief  in  the  church  and  its, 
fundamental  teachings  is  one  of  the  manliest  qualities  which  one 
can  possess.  In  its  atmosphere  of  worship  the  spiritual — that  is, 
the  softer  and  gentler — side  of  man  dominates  the  material  side, 
and  to  a  young  man  in  the  race  for  success  this  is  all-essential. 
No  young  fellow  can  afford  either  to  disbelieve  in  the  church  or 
to  scoff  at  its  workings  or  influence.  The  methods  pursued  may 
not  always  be  to  our  liking  or  to  our  way  of  thinking,  but  that  is, 
as  I  have  said  before,  simply  because  earthly  hands  minister 
over  it.  But  its  aim  is  divine,  and  that  every  young  man  must 
believe  and  accept  as  a  belief. " 


GOLDWIN    SMITH    ON    "CHRISTIANITY'S 
MILLSTONE." 

/\  T  the  recent  English  Church  Congress  held  at  Norwich,  the 
■^^*-  Canon  of  Manchester  affirmed  that  the  increase  of  scientific 
knowledge  has  deprived  parts  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible  of 
the  historical  value  which  was  generally  attributed  to  them  by 
our  forefathers.  The  story  of  the  creation  in  Genesis,  and  the 
stories  of  the  Flood  and  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  are,  he  said,  in- 
credible in  their  present  form.  This  affirmation  is  characterized 
by  Prof.  Gokhvin  Smith,  in  the  December  North  American  Re- 
view, as  "a  bold  and  honorable  attempt  to  cast  a  millstone  off  the 
neck  of  Christianity."  Professor  Smith  says  that  a  veil  which 
has  long  hung  before  the  eyes  of  free  inquiry  is  removed  by  the 
Canon's  renunciations.  He  then  gives  his  own  experience  as  a 
student  at  college,  recalling,  among  other  things  that  then  awoke 
his  reason,  the  "desperate  shifts"  to  which  a  certain  lecturer 
was  driven  in  his  efforts  to  reconcile  the  facts  of  his  ncicnce  with 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  In  this  connection  he  says  :  "From  the 
conceptions  of  science,  geocentricism.  derived  from  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony,  may  have  been  banished,  but  over  those  of  theology 
its  cloud  still  heavily  hangs.  The  consecrated  impression  has 
survived  the  distinct  belief,  and  faith  shrinks  from  the  theological 
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revolution  which  the  abaudoument  ut  the  impression  would  in- 
volve."    He  adds : 

"The  history  of  every  nation  begins  with  myth.  A  primeval 
tribe  keeps  no  record,  and  a  nation  in  its  maturity  has  no  more 
recollection  of  what  happened  in  its  infancy  than  a  man  of  what 
happened  to  him  in  his  cradle.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
first  book  of  Livy  is  a  tissue  of  fable,  tho  the  Romans  were  great 
keepers  of  records  and  matter-of-fact  as  a  people.  When  the  age 
of  reflection  arrives  and  the  nation  begins  to  speculate  on  its 
origin,  it  gives  itself  a  mythical  founder,  a  Theseus,  a  Romulus, 
or  an  Abraham,  and  ascribes  to  him  its  aiice^^tral  institutions  or 
customs.  In  his  history  also  are  found  the  keys  to  immemorial 
names  and  the  origin  of  mysterious  or  venerated  objects.  It  is  a 
rule  of  criticism  that  we  can  not  by  any  critical  alembic  extract 
materials  for  history  out  of  fable.  If  the  details  of  a  story  are 
fabulous,  so  is  the  whole.  If  the  details  of  Abraham's  story — the 
appearances  of  the  Deity  to  him,  so  strangely  anthropomorphic, 
the  miraculous  birth  of  his  son  when  his  wife  was  ninety  years 
old,  his  adventures  with  Sarah  in  Egypt  and  afterward  in  Gerar, 
evidently  two  versions  of  the  same  legend,  the  sacrifice  of  his  son 
arrested  by  the  angel,  with  the  episode  of  Lot,  the  destruction 
of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  and  the  turning  of  Lot's  wife  into  a 
pillar  of  salt — are  plainly  unhistorical,  the  whole  story  must  be 
relegated  to  the  domain  of  tribal  fancy.  We  can  not  make  a  real 
personage  out  of  unrealities  or  fix  a  place  for  him  in  vmrecorded 
time." 

Professor  Smith  asserts  that  the  texture  of  the  history  of  the 
other  patriarchs  is  the  same  as  that  of.  the  history  of  Abraham, 
and  says : 

"They  are  mythical  founders  of  a  race,  a  character  which  ex- 
tends to  Ishmael  and  Esau.  In  fact  the  chapters  relating  to  them 
are  full  of  what,  in  an  ordinary  case,  would'  be  called  ethnologi- 
cal myth.  Of  contemporary  or  anything  like  contemporar)' 
record,  even  supposing  the  Pentateuch  to  have  been  written  by 
Moses,  there  can  be  no  pretense.  Thus  it  is  in  the  absence  of 
anything  like  evidence  that  we  have  been  called  upon  to  accept 
such  incidents  as  the  bodily  wrestling  of  Jehovah  with  Jacob,  and 
the  appearance  to  Jacob  in  a  dream  of  an  angel  who  is  the  organ 
of  a  supernatural  communication  about  the  speckles  of  the  rams 
or  he-goats." 

He  proceeds  to  review  a  great  number  of  events  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament,  such  as  "the  strange  episode  of  Balaam  and 
his  colloquy  with  the  ass,"  the  stopping  of  the  sun  and  the  moon 
that  Israel  might  have  time  for  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  of  his 
enemies,  etc. ,  and  to  question  the  possibility  of  their  actual 
occurrence.     Further  on  he  says  : 

"Such  examples  as  the  slaughter  of  the  Canaanites,  the  killing 
of  Sisera,  the  assassination  ol  Eglon,  the  hewing  of  Agag  in 
pieces  by  Samuel  before  the  Lord,  Elijah's  massacre  of  the 
propliets  of  Baal,  the  hanging  of  Haman  with  his  ten  sons,  com- 
memorated in  the  hideous  feast  of  Purim,  have,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  had  a  deplorable  effect  in  forming  the  harsher  and  darker 
parts  of  the  character  which  calls  itself  Christian.  They  are  re- 
sponsible in  no  small  degree  for  murderous  persecutions,  and  for 
the  extirpation  or  oppression  of  heathen  races.  The  dark  side  of 
the  Puritan  character  in  particular  is  traceable  to  their  influence." 

Professor  Smith  relates  that  he  recently  heard  a  very  beautiful 
sermon  on  the  purity  of  heart  in  virtue  of  which  good  men  see 
God.     "But."  says  he, 

•"The  lesson  of  the  day,  read  before  that  sermon,  was  the  his- 
tory of  Jehu.  Jehu,  a  usurper,  begins  by  murdering  Joram,  the 
son  of  his  master  Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  and  Ahaziah,  the  King  of 
Judah,  neither  of  whom  had  done  him  any  wrong.  He  then  has 
Jezebel,  Ahab's  widow,  killed  by  her  own  servants.  Next  he 
suborns  the  guardians  and  tutors  of  Ahab's  seventy  sons  in 
Samaria  to  murder  the  children  committed  to  their  care  and  .send 
the  seventy  heads  to  him  in  baskets  to  be  piled  at  the  gate  of  the 
city.  Then  he  butchers  the  brethren  of  Ahaziah.  King  of  Judah, 
with  whom  he  falls  in  on  the  road,  two-and-forty  in  number,  for  no 
specified  or  apparent  crime.  On  his  arrival  at  Samaria  there  is 
more  butchery.  Finally  he  entraps  all  the  worshipers  of  Baal  by 
an  invitation  to  a  solemn  assembly,  and  massacres  them  to  a  man. 
At  the  end  of  this  series  of  atrocities  the  Lord  is  made  to  say  to 


him,  'Because  thou  hast  done  well  in  executing  that  which  is 
right  in  mine  eyes  and  hast  done  unto  the  house  of  Ahab  all  that 
was  in  my  heart,  thy  children  unto  the  fourth  generation  shall 
sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel."' 

Expressing  admiration  for  David's  loyalty,  his  valor,  his  chiv- 
alry, his  tenderness,  and  other  qualities  manifested  in  some  of 
the  Psalms,  Professor  Smith  continues  : 

"But  he  is  guilty  of  murder  and  adultery,  both  in  the  first  de- 
gree ;  he  puts  to  death  with  hideous  tortures  the  people  of  a  cap- 
tured city;  on  his  death-bed  he  bequeaths  to  his  son  a  murderous 
legacy  of  vengeance ;  he  exemplifies  by  his  treatment  of  his  ten 
concubines,  whom  he  shuts  up  for  life,  the  most  cruel  evils  of 
polygamy  (2  Sam.  xx.  3).  The  man  after  God's  own  heart  he 
might  be  deemed  by  a  primitive  priesthood  to  whose  divinity  he 
was  always  true  ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  should  be  so 
deemed  by  a  moral  civilization.  Stlil  less  possible  is  it  that  we 
should  imagine  the  issues  of  spiritual  life  to  be  so  shut  up  that 
from  this  man's  loins  salvation  would  be  bound  to  spring." 

In  conclusion  Professor  Smith  says  : 

"That  which  is  not  a  supernatural  revelation  may  still,  so  far 
as  it  is  good,  be  a  manifestation  of  the  divine.  As  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  the  Hebrew  books,  teaching  righteousness  and 
purity,  may  have  their  place  in  our  love  and  admiration  forever; 
but  the  time  has  surely  come  when  as  a  supernatural  revelation 
they  should  be  frankly  tho  reverently  laid  aside,  and  no  more 
allowed  to  cloud  the  vision  of  free  inquiry  or  to  cast  the  shadow 
of  primeval  religion  and  law  over  our  modern  life,  as  they  do 
when  Sabbatarianism  debars  us  from  innocent  recreation  on  our 
day  of  rest;  for  it  is  the  Jewish  Sabbath  that  is  really  before  the 
Sabbatarian's  mind.  An  inspiration  which  errs,  which  contra- 
dicts itself,  which  dictates  manifest  incredibilities,  such  as  the 
stopping  of  the  sun,  Balaam's  speaking  ass,  Elisha's  avenging 
bears,  or  the  transformation  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  no  inspiration 
at  all." 


JESUS  AND   YOUNG    IVIEN. 

T  N  a  recent  sermon  which  we  find  published  in  T/ie  British 
A  Weekly,  the  Rev.  John  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren)  has  some 
interesting  and  suggestive  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  the  attitude 
which  Christ  assumed  while  on  earth  toward  the  young  men  of 
His  time.  It  is  a  suggestion  of  the  Gospels,  he  says,  that  Jesus 
had  His  successes  with  men  of  His  own  age  and  temperament. 
It  was  the  younger  men  of  Galilee  who  were  caught  in  a  confla- 
gration of  His  enthusiasm.  The  pioneers  of  Christianity  were 
a  gild  of  young  men. 

"It  was  this  very  enthusiasm  that  constituted  the  first  attrac- 
tion of  Jesus.  His  kingdom  was  to  do  away  with  artificial  dis- 
tinctions, to  embrace  all  kinds  of  people,  to  bring  every  wrong  to 
an  end.  to  award  the  crown  to  goodness  alone.  His  followers 
were  to  make  a  heartening  exchange— to  surrender  material  riches 
and  receive  spiritual  riches.  There  was  nothing  prosaic  or  mer- 
cenary, nothing  systematic  or  theological  in  the  enterprise  of 
Jesus.  It  was  a  poem  of  religion .  an  epic  of  philanthropy.  Upon 
the  solid  classes  whose  l)lood  was  cooling,  whose  thought  was 
crystallized,  whose  fortunes  were  won,  whose  habits  were  fixed, 
Jesus  could  make  no  impression.  Following  Jesus  meant  high 
spirit,  and  that  had  died  down  to  gray  ashes  on  the  cold  hearth- 
stcme  of  worldly  hearts  ;  it  meant  risk,  which  is  abhorrent  to  peo- 
ple with  an  assured  capital,  either  in  money  or  reputation.  But 
those  are  the  very  arguments  that  ever  arrest  and  win  brave 
souls.  There  is  an  age  when  the  love  of  danger  is  in  a  man's 
blood,  and  he  is  ready  to  woo  hardship  as  a  bride.  It  is  the  iron 
age  of  life,  and  Jesus's  austere  faith  is  its  answer;  it  is  the 
romantic  age,  and  Jesus's  kingdom  is  a  devout  imagination.  The 
conditions  of  Jesus's  service  are  strenuous  exertion  and  unflinch- 
ing moral  courage ;  its  trials  are  the  opposition  of  the  world  and 
the  battle  with  sin.  Its  conditions  to  a  manly  soul  are  invita- 
tions, its  trials  promises. 

"Jesus  also  makes  an  appeal  to  all  that  is  best  in  a  voung  man 
because  He  is  real.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  thinking  men 
can  ever  be  indifferent  to  religion  ;  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
searching  for  it  beneath  appearances  as  for   fine   gold.      Below 
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thirty  we  loathe  forms;  we  despise  cant;  but  we  are  the  first  at 
that  age  to  honor  character,  to  admit  the  force  of  life.  What 
must  it  have  been,  after  years  of  the  Rabbis,  with  their  weary, 
empty,  dry-as-dust  doctrine,  to  have  seen  Jesus  look  at  the  con- 
gregation, and  to  have  heard  Him  speak  of  life !  It  would  be  as 
if  a  breeze  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  had  swept  through  the  syn- 
agog ;  as  if  an  electric  shock  had  been  given  to  the  hearers. 

"This  is  the  perpetual  surprise  of  Jesus.  He  is  ever  appearing 
suddenly  before  men — sick  of  the  command  to  do  this  or  that,  to 
believe  this  or  that— and  delivering  His  one  message  :  '  What  you 
want  is  life  in  mind  and  heart— life  to  give  power  and  jo>.  Re- 
ligion is  not  morality  nor  doctrine;  it  overllows  all  such  narrow 
boundaries;  it  is  life.  Begin  to  live  at  once,  there  in  your  place, 
by  hearing  my  call  and  obeying  it.  You  have  existed  for  your- 
self;  now  forget  and  deny  self  and  live  for  others.  This  is  my 
cross — accept  it,  carry  it,  rejoice  in  it.  The  moment  you  lift  it, 
you  will  feel  the  exhilaration  of  life;  and  the  longer  you  carry  it, 
you  will  have  life  more  abundantly."  This  is  the  Gospel  Jesus 
preacheth  ever,  and  if  any  man  has  ears  to  hear,  it  ought  to  be  a 
young  man." 


THE   FEAR   OF    DEATH    IN    RELIGION    AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

IT  is  one  of  the  boasts  of  the  Christian  religion  that  it  has  taken 
from  death  its  sting  by  the  promise  of  a  blessed  immortality. 
But  this  it  does  only  for  the  good  ;  for  those  who  fear  that  they 
have  incurred  the  pains  of  everlasting  punishment  death  is  more 
terrible  than  for  those  who  expect  to  find  in  it  merely  oblivion. 
The  different  views  of  death  in  pagan  and  Christian  times  are 
described  by  M.  Ilugues  Rebell  in  the  Revue  Encyclopcdigue, 
November  i,  in  the  course  of  an  article  on  "The  Veneration  of 
the  Dead."  He  traces  the  feeling  from  the  happy  indifference  of 
the  pagan  through  the  terror  of  the  medieval  believer,  down  to 
the  peaceful  calm  of  the  true  modern  Christian  and  the  despair  of 
the  modern  pessimist,  who,  he  says,  has  inherited  the  terrors  of 
medieval  Christianity  without  its  consolations.     Says  M.  Rebell  : 

"The  veneration  that  we  give  to  the  dead  depends  much  less 
on  the  love  and  respect  that  we  bear  them  than  on  our  beliefs, 
and  especially  on  our  feelings  with  regard  to  death.  It  would  be 
interesting  from  this  point  of  view  to  compare  ancient  literature 
witli  modern.  Perhaps  that  which  differentiates  them  most  is 
their  expression  of  death  and  of  the  thoughts  that  it  suggests  to 
men. 

"In  the  Greco- Roman  world  there  were  three  chief  ways  of 
regarding  the  future  life.  The  Pythagorean  system,  which  Plato 
took  up,  inspired  Cicero  with  his  admirable  'Scipio's  Dream.' 
According  to  this  system,  which  many  philosophers  and  littera- 
teurs adopted,  and  which  approximates  nearly  to  the  belief  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  'that  which  men  call  death  is  life, '  and  the 
souls  of  those  who  have  practised  virtue  on  earth  are  admitted 
into  these  heavenly  abodes  whence  they  survey  the  universe. 
The  Kpicurean  philosophy,  which  appears  in  its  most  cogent  form 
in  the  works  of  Lucretius,  declares  that  the  soul  dies  with  the 
body  and  that  there  is  no  existence  after  death.  Finally,  the 
common  people  believed  that  for  those  who  had  not  incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  a  life  like  the  present,  but  without  labor  and 
entirely  of  ease,  succeeded  the  terrestrial  life.  This  belief,  modi- 
fied by  the  genius  of  the  poets,  inspired  those  parts  of  the  Odyssey 
and  the  .rlineid  that  describe  the  under -world." 

These  beliefs  were  all  more  or  less  comforting,  and  in  fact  we 
find  among  the  ancients  no  such  terror  of  death  as  was  introduced 
in  medieval  times.  These  ideas  of  hell  and  of  torment  are  due 
not  so  much  to  Christianity,  thinks  the  author,  as  to  the  essen- 
tially rude  life  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  they  became  part  of  our 
religion  and  cling  to  it  yet,  as  well  as  to  some  of  our  philosophy, 
as,  for  instance,  to  modern  pessimism— "the  philosophy  of  dis- 
enchantment."    Says  M.  Rebell: 

"Beings  so  unbalanced  [as  the  modern  pessimist]  do  not  know 
how  to  accept  death  with  resignation.  They  pass  their  time 
among  the  old  terrors  of  Christianity  without  taking  advantage 
of  the  consolations  of  that  religion.  In  hearing  them  bear  wit- 
ness to  their  disgust  for  all  things  we  imagine  that  it  would  cost 


them  no  pang  to  leave  this  mundane  sphere,  but  their  egotism 
holds  them  down  to  earth,  the  existence  of  the  body  being  the 
sole  reality  that  their  mediocre  minds  are  capable  of  understand- 
ing. The  literature  of  our  time  has  been  the  literature  of  fear. 
Edgar  Poe  made  it  the  fashion  in  revealing  to  us  a  man  of  mys- 
tery in  a  world  of  mystery ;  but  at  least  his  heroes  had  intelli- 
gence and  beauty,  in  spite  of  their  folly.  But  fear  has  made 
progress  since  the  time  of  the  American  poet." 

M.  Rebell  proceeds  to  justify  his  last  assertion  by  a  caustic  crit- 
icism of  some  of  the  most  gloomy  works  of  the  modern  realists 
and  naturalists,  notably  of  M.  Maeterlinck,  called  by  his  admirers 
"the  Belgian  Shakespeare."  They  are  all  inspired  by  intense 
fear,  by  gloomy  despair — there  is  no  redeeming  feature.  Pagan 
indifference  would  be  better  than  this,  but  there  is  a  better  feel- 
ing, that  of  the  true  Christian,  which  accords  with  that  of  the  real 
philosopher. 

"The  religion  of  the  simple  accords  with  that  of  the  philoso- 
phers. Here  is  salvation  :  there  the  reason  that  assures  it.  .  .  . 
Joinville,  recounting  the  death  of  his  chaplain  who  suddenly 
stopped  while  singing  the  mass,  then  took  it  up  again,  and  gave 
his  last  sigh  as  he  ended,  touches  me  as  much  as  Wagner,  in  the 
last  act  of  'Tristan  and  Isolde,'  rejecting  Schopenhauer  all  at 
once,  with  his  pessimism  and  his  pedantic  prejudices,  to  intone 
a  sublime  song  to  immortality." 

This,  too,  our  ciltic  points  out  in  ending,  is  the  tone  of  the  very 
best  of  our  modern  literature,  of  Hugo,  of  Balzac,  of  Anatole 
France  ;  it  is  the  naturrl,  the  healthy  feeling,  and  he  who  departs 
from  it  is  but  falling  back  into  medievalism.  —  Translated  J  or 
The  Literary  Digest. 


UNITY    IN    RELIGIOUS    IDEAS. 

ONE  of  the  leading  lights  in  the  new  religious  movement  in 
India  is  Protap  Chunder  Mozoomdar.  Mr.  Mozoomdar 
belongs  to  the  high  caste  of  his  country  and  is  learned  in  almost 
all  the  wisdom  of  a  certain  kind  in  England  and  America  as  well 
as  in  India.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1S93,  took  part  in  the 
Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago  and  afterward  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  in  Boston  and  other  parts  of  the  country  on 
ethical  subjects.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  exact  definition 
of  Mozoomdar's  form  of  faith,  but,  perhaps,  the  term  Transcen- 
dentalist  would  fit  him  as  well  as  any.  Mozoomdar  is,  however, 
a  man  of  rare  intellectual  gifts,  a  subtle  thinker,  and  a  power 
among  certain  classes  in  India.  Some  idea  of  his  scope  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  extract  from  an  article  which  he  con- 
tributes to  The  Christian  Register  (Unitarian,  Boston).  He  is 
dwelling  here  upon  the  remarkable  unity  of  thought  found  in  all 
forms  of  religion  with  respect  to  certain  things  : 

"Every  great  religion  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  has  wor- 
shiped God,  cither  through  the  forces  of  nature  or  in  the  form  of 
heroes  and  great  men,  or  through  their  own  spiritual  instincts. 
No  religion,  however  idolatrous,  has  been  able  to  shake  off  this 
threefold  medium.  The  Vedas  have  worshiped  God  through  the 
forces  of  nature.  David  and  Elias  also  saw  the  manifestations  of 
God's  power  and  wisdom  in  natural  objects  so  glorious  that  no 
argument,  no  logic,  no  sophistry,  could  overcome  the  simj)licity 
of  their  natural  religion.  Behold  the  incarnation  of  the  Sonship 
of  Christ  as  God  in  man!  Behold,  also,  God's  attributes  in  the 
different  deities  worshiped  in  the  Hindu  Pantheon  I  Thus  you 
can  not  escape  the  conclusion  that  processes  of  religious  develop- 
ment have  been  universal. 

"Still  further,  every  religion  has  its  symbols,  its  rites,  its  or- 
ganizations, and  its  authorities.  Speaking  generally,  you  will 
find  that  these  are  rather  the  sacred  vessels  in  which  men  have 
placed  their  faith  in  God,  their  love  for  mankind,  their  worship, 
their  hopes,  their  ideas.  But  here  comes  the  great  principle  of 
variety.  Oftentimes  the  rites  and  the  symbols  and  authorities 
and  organizations  of  religions  differ.  Every  nation  has  had  its 
different  surrounding  circumstances.  Its  climate  is  different ;  its 
geography,  its  bodily  constitution,  its  mental  temperament,  its 
history,  all  ditferent.     That  these  differences  should  have  deeply 
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affected  the  principles  of  the  religious  development  is  not  at  all 
wonderful.  But  the  sense  of  trust,  love,  and  holiness  in  all  relig- 
ions is  the  same  or  similar,  only  the  forms  disagree. 

"Yet  I  declare  that  even  in  the  midst  of  all  this  variety  there  is 
so  much  in  common  that  the  student  is  wonder-struck  at  the  fact 
of  unity.  The  unity  of  great  religious  books,  prophets — nay,  even 
religious  ceremonies  and  ordinances — stands  out  so  prominently 
before  you  now  and  then  that  it  seemseither  the  books  must  have 
been  written  in  collusion  and  by  mutual  agreement,  that  the 
prophets  must  have  acted  in  some  kind  of  mutual  conspiracy,  or 
that  the  same  spirit  should  have  inspired  what  is  best  and  deepest 
in  all  religions.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  controversies  and  conflicts 
that  afflict  the  religious  world,  you  come  across  the  fundamental 
truths  which  are  so  similar  that  you  are  struck  by  the  thought 
that  they  must  have  a  common  soul,  a  common  impulse,  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  a  common  aim.  The  differences  almost  disappear 
in  the  agreements.  Variety  in  religious  doctrines,  dissimilarity 
in  church  organizations  and  Scriptures,  characteristic  develop- 
ments, and  peculiar  growths  are  things  which  ought  never  to  be 
got  rid  of.  Variety  means  progress  :  it  means  life.  It  means  the 
flavor  of  national  life  :  it  means  the  subterranean  vitalities  in 
which  every  nation  is  as  original,  inspired,  stands  out  before  God 
as  his  own  beloved." 


MIRACLES    IN    FRENCH    CANADA. 

THE  village  of  Beaupre,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, twenty-one  miles  east  of  (Quebec,  is  famous  as  the 
chief  seat  in  America  of  the  cult  of  Saint  Anne,  mother  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Edward  Farrar,  in  T/ie  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly,  that  about  1620  a  Breton  crew,  struck  by  a 
tempest  off  the  lower  end  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  vowed  a  sanctu- 
ary to  Saint  Anne  if  she  would  rescue  them,  and  on  being  driven 
ashore  at  Beaupre  they  built  her  a  log  chapel.  A  large  wooden 
church  was  afterward  put  up,  and  in  it  Laval,  first  Bishop  of  New 
France,  deposited  a  piece  of  a  finger-bone  of  Saint  Anne.  In 
1686  a  stone  church  was  erected,  and  remains  to  this  day.  A 
much  more  splendid  edifice  was  completed  in  18S9,  at  a  cost  of 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  present  Pope  has  bestowed  honors 
and  privileges  upon  the  new  church,  which  has  received  many 
relics  of  the  Saint,  including  a  fragment  of  rock  from  her  house 
in  Jerusalem,  "from  the  room,  indeed,  wherein  took  place  the 
mysteries  of  the  Immaculate  Conception."     ^Ir.  Farrar  says: 

"In  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings  and  decorations,  and  in  the 
elaborate  machinery  employed  to  fire  devotion  and  attract  pil- 
grims, the  shrine  is  now  second  to  none,  except  perhaps  those  of 
Lourdes  and  La  Salette.  A  railroad  has  been  built  from  Quebec, 
and  steamboats  make  connection  with  the  Intercolonial,  Quebec 
Central,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Canadian  Pacific.  Huge  boarding- 
houses  and  hotels  offer  accorhmodation  to  visitors,  who  can  also 
obtain  rooms  in  the  convent  of  the  Gray  Nuns.  A  miracle- 
working  spring  has  been  discovered,  and  the  water  is  sold  in 
bottles  at  a  depository  in  the  church.  The  Redemptorists  issue 
a  monthly  publication  to  make  known  the  cures.  The  bandages, 
sticks,  and  crutches  piled  in  rows  speak  for  themselves,  as  also 
the  ex  veto  paintings,  one  or  two  by  Lebrun,  representing  the 
Saint  in  the  act  of  delivering  clients  from  peril  by  sea  and  land  ; 
American  flags,  bracelets,  wax  flowers,  gems,  knives,  tobacco- 
pouches,  etc.,  are  gifts  from  poorer  clients  who  have  experienced 
her  kindness.  The  number  of  pilgrims  exceeds  one  hundred 
thousand  a  year. " 

After  describing  the  admirable  setting  that  nature  has  furnished 
for  this  famous  shrine,  and  telling  how  even  in  winter,  when  the 
snow  lies  level  with  the  fences  and  the  St.  Lawrence  is  gorged 
with  ice,  Beaupre  attracts  devotees,  Mr.  Farrar  continues  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Miracles  are  wrought  for  the  most  part  in  the  new  church,  tho 
the  old  one  is  still  favored.  Some  find  no  immediate  relief,  but 
are  cured  on  reaching  home.  At  the  ordinary  services  the  offici- 
ating priest  marches  down  from  the  high  altar  to  some  unhappy 
creature  gaspirtg  at  the  rails,  and,  after  a  few  preliminaries,  ap- 
plies one  of  the  relics,  encased  in  crystal  with  gold  bands,  to  the 


part  affected,  reciting  meanwhile  the  litany  of  Saint  Anne : 
'Grandmother  of  our  Savior,  Mother  of  Mary,  Ark  of  Noah,  Root 
of  Jesse,  Light  of  the  Blind,  Tongue  of  the  Dumb.'  The  other 
sufferers  struggle  to  their  feet  and  watch  the  process  with  breath- 
less interest.  The  dying  consumptive  bares  his  breast  that  the 
relic  may  be  placed  directly  over  his  lungs,  then  sinks  to  his 
knees  at  the  foot  of  the  statue;  having  finished  the  litany,  the 
priest  turns  to  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Anne  ;  the  thurifers  surround 
the  patient  and  swing  the  incense,  the  relic  is  elevated,  a  bell 
rings,  and  the  congregation  kneels.  This  is  the  supreme  mo- 
ment. No  time  is  lost,  however,  on  a  busy  day,  and  when  it  is 
seen  that  a  miracle  is  not  forthcoming,  the  poor  fellow  is  bundled 
into  one  of  the  sixteen  lateral  chapels  where  other  saints  are 
venerated:  his  place  is  taken  by  another  far-gone  pilgrim,  or 
perhaps  a  batch  not  so  grievously  afflicted  are  beckoned  to  the 
rails  and  the  relic  passed  from  lip  to  lip  amid  the  prayers  and 
sobs  of  five  thousand  onlookers.  No  one  asks  with  the  skeptic  in 
the  temple  of  the  sea-god.  Where  be  the  offerings  of  them  that 
have  perished?  if  only  a  single  miracle  be  announced  during  the 
week  or  recorded  in  the  monthly  Anttales." 

The  golden  age  of  miracles  in  French  Canada,  we  are  told, 
dates  from  the  arrival  of  the  Recollets  and  Jesuits,  1615-25,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  terminated  about  i860;  that  the  stream  of 
miracles  outside  of  Beaupre  has  gradually  dwindled  away,  and 
those  of  Beaupre  are  losing  their  old  characteristics.  In  this 
connection  Mr.  Farrar  says  : 

"Since  i860  or  1865,  when  the  rush  of  population  to  the  New 
England  factories  set  in  and  French  Canada  began  to  receive  at 
second-hand  the  new  ideas  absorbed  by  the  emigrants,  the  saint 
has  been  comparatively  listless.  She  cures  headache  and  dys- 
pepsia, converts  Protestants  with  Catholic  wives,  finds  employ- 
ment for  clients,  i:)rotects  them  while  traveling,  restores  lost  ob- 
jects, procures  young  women  admission  to  convents,  and  endows 
thoes  who  come  to  her  in  a  proper  spirit  with  grace  and  strength 
to  quit  evil  practises..  Now  and  then  we  hear  of  a  hysterical  girl 
being  cured  on  the  spot,  or  of  an  epileptic  finding  relief,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  character  of  the  miracles  has  deteriorated  since 
faith  in  them  has  been  shaken  by  New  England  influences.  Hence 
the  rather  bitter  remark,  attributed  to  jMgr.  Begin,  that  if  the 
French  Canadians  are  supplanting  the  Puritan  stock,  Puritanism 
is  having  its  revenge  in  French  Canada." 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce  during-  his  visit  to  the  United  States— most  of  which 
he  spent  in  Chicago — was  struck  with  the  want  of  punctuality  of  the  people 
attending  church.  "I  think  I  may  .say  without  much  exaggeration,"  he 
writes,  "  that  fully  one  half  of  my  hearers  on  several  occasions  dropped  in 
after  I  had  taken  my  place  in  the  pulpit,  and  not  a  few  half  an  hour  later." 
"So  far  as  our  observation  goes,"  comments  The  Watchman^  of  Boston, 
"this  state  of  things  prevails  all  over  the  Northern  States.  It  is  rare  to 
find  a  service  that  begins  with  the  usual  congregation  on  time." 

Ix  a  recent  sermon  at  the  Union  Park  Congregational  Church,  Chicago, 
on  "Anarchy  in  High  Places,"  Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Noble  said:  "It  is  as  wicked 
to  steal  a  street  as  it  is  to  steal  a  sheep,  and  if  public  sentiment  were  only 
right  on  questions  of  moral  obligation  it  would  be  deemed  as  disgraceful. 
A  corporation  which  overrides  law  and  tramples  the  rights  of  individuals 
and  communities  under  foot  is  as  reprehensible  as  a  crowd  which  gathers 
in  some  popular  hall  and  formulates  incendiary  platforms  and  goes  forth 
to  pillage  and  burn." 

The  "hard  times"  have  evidently  not  affected  missionary  contributions 
in  England.  Canon  Scott  Robertson's  twenty-fourth  annual  summary  of 
the  sums  contributed  by  all  sections  of  Christianity  in  the  British  Isles  in 
support  of  foreign  missionary  work  shows  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1894 
the  total  voluntary  contributions  amounted  to  over  $6,500,000.  Only  in 
one  j'ear  (1891)  has  this  total  been  exceeded. 

A  LETTER  from  Tiflis  states  that  a  number  of  Stundist  preachers  ban- 
ished by  administrative  order  to  Transcaucasia,  whose  period  of  exile  has 
now  expired,  have  had  another  term  of  five  years  imposed  on  them  because 
they  will  neither  rejoin  the  orthodox  church  nor  give  a  written  statement 
that  on  their  return  to  Russia  they  will  no  longer  engage  in  preaching. 

At  the  recent  Episcopal  Church  Conference  at  Norwich,  England,  the 
strongest  advocate  of  a  strict  religious  observance  of  Sunday  was  a  work- 
ingman  who  challenged  those  speakers  who  had  advocated  a  modified  ob- 
servance of  Sunday,  to  produce  the  workingman  who  would  defend  the 
modern  inroads  upon  the  keeping  of  a  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest. 

The  Jewish  Voicesays:  "The  bane  of  Judaism  in  America  is  the  universal 
lack  of  personal  consecration  to  the  services  of  religion.  A  doctrine  which 
manifests  itself  only  in  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  annual  contribution 
which  is  measured  exclusively  by  the  money  standard  is  no  devotion  at 
all." 
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FROM    FOREIGN    LANDS. 


"BLACK     SATURDAY." 

NOVEMBER  9,  1S95,  will  be  remembered  for  many  years  at 
the  European  exchanges  as  a  disastrous  day.  The  shaky 
condition  of  many  South  African  mining  ventures,  the  disquieting 
news  from  the  Far  East,  and  the  rumor  that  the  Ottoman  Bank 
had  temporarily  stopped  payments,  caused  a  general  panic,  which 
ended  in  the  ruin  of  many  speculators  in  London,  Vienna,  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  Constantinople.  The  prevalent  opinion  is  that  busi- 
ness will  not  suffer  anywhere.  The  "Black  Saturday"  was  fate- 
ful only  to  speculators  dealing  principally  in  imaginary  values. 
Investors  who  hold  out  will  soon  see  another  rise,  not  only  in 
African  shares,  but  in  all  other  values  affected  by  the  Krac/i. 
excepting,  perhaps,  shares  of  the  Ottoman  Bank.  The  Pestei- 
Lloyd,  Budapest,  says  : 

"It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  an  explanation  for  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  all  industrial  shares  was  run  down  to  the  lowest 
figure.  There  is  only  one  solution  of  the  problem— want  of  a 
proper  sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  haute  finance  in  Vienna. 
These  use  the  market  for  their  own  purpose,  but  never  do  any- 
thing to  prevent  a  panic.  Much  is  due  also  to  the  bucket-shops, 
which  lead  the  public  to  slaughter  like  so  many  sheep." 

The  Avj/aw,  Berlin,  thinks  the  panic  is  very  easily  explained. 
It  says : 

"The  cause  of  the  crash  is  as  clear  as  day.  Some  speculators 
bought  more  than  they  could  absorb ;  they  had  financially  over- 
eaten themselves.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  excesses  should  be  in- 
dulged in,  but  there  is  no  remedy  save  punishment:  It  leads  to 
healthier  economical  principles.  In  Vienna  people  demand  that 
the  Government  should  find  means  to  prevent  such  financial  dis- 
asters. But  why  should  the  Government  guard  against  financial 
indigestion  only;  why  not  against  bodliy  over-eating  as  well? 
The  remedy  would  be  simple  enough.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
detach  a  policeman  for  every  citizen,  with  orders  to  act  as  wet- 
nurse  according  to  established  rules." 

Money,  London,  describes  the  position  of  the  average  investor 
as  follows : 

"The  average  investor,  like  the  garden  politician,  no  doubt 
obtains  his  opinions  ready  made  from  the  columns  of  the  particu- 
lar paper  he  favors  with  his  patronage.  His  opinions  vary  with 
the  changing  mood  of  this  writer  and  that.  Chartereds  are  going 
back  to  2,  or  East  Rands  are  to  have  a  big  rise,  according  as  the 
views  of  his  own  particular  editor  are  jaundiced  or  rose-colored. 
He  is  a 'bull'  or  a 'bear'  at  the  bidding  of  a  man  whose  very 
name  is  often  unknown  to  him,  and  he  changes  his  investments 
from  home  rails  to  mines,  and  from  mines  to  foreigners  at  the 
behest  of  an  autocrat  he  has  never  seen.  Sometimes  he  consults 
more  than  one  oracle,  and  then  his  last  state  is  often  worse  than 
his  first." 

That  paper  then  quotes  from  a  dozen  different  financial  jour- 
nals, without  coming  to  any  conclusion  except  that  there  will  be 
another  boom  at  some  future  time.  Parisappears  to  have  suffered 
most,  but  in  Paris  there  is  a  popular  suspicion  that  speculators 
are  not  in  a  hurry  to  pay  up  when  they  lose.  They  prefer  to 
vanish  from  the  scene  for  a  while.  Tlie  Independance  Beige, 
Brussels,  lays  the  blame  upon  Paris.     It  says: 

"Paris  has  extended  too  much  hospitality  to  shady  concerns. 
Many  shares  which  could  not  be  placed  anywhere  else  found  a 
ready  market  at  the  Paris  Exchange.  Now  it  is  hard  to  get  rid 
of  them.  Political  news  of  a  depressing  kind  no  doubt  inaugu- 
rated the  panic;  it  is  not,  however,  easy  to  understand  why  the 
African  mining-shares,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  politi- 
cal situation,  should  have  l)ecn  affected.  The  favorable  news 
coming  from  Johannesburg  with  regard  to  the  output  there  will 
soon  restore  confidence." 

The  Kolnisclte  Zeitutig,  Cologne,  says  : 

"The  ill-effects  of  the  panic  will  make  themselves  felt  for  a  long 
time  to  come  in  Paris.     The  "Exchange  there  will  be  more  cau- 


tious in  accepting  speculative  shares  of  mining  concerns  whose 
actual  value  can  not  be  determined.  Turkish  bonds,  however, 
will  be  kept  up  at  a  fair  price  as  long  as  possible.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  go  down  still  further,  there  will  be  general  ruin. 
Berlin  is,  perhaps,  the  only  city  which  did  not  suffer  to  any  great 
extent." 

The  Vossiche  Zettufig,  Berlin,  is  of  opinion  that,  altho  the 
German  banks  took  a  part  in  the  speculation  in  mining-shares 
which  rose  to  such  height  in  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Con- 
stantinople, the  German  public  did  not  place  great  sums  in  this 
way,  and  certainly  held  aloof  from  the  speculation  in  new  and 
untried  concerns.  Hence  the  loss  of  Germany  will  be  small. — 
Translated Jor  The  LrrERARV  Digest. 


THE    FAR    EAST  AND  ENGLAND'S  ISOLATION. 

''T^HE  Novoye  Vreniya,  St.  Petersburg,  publishes  a  despatch 
-■■  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  Japan  will  acknowledge  the  un- 
conditional right  of  Russia  to  hold  Korea  and  Manchuria  within 
her  sphere  of  political  and  economical  influence.  Coming  upon 
the  news  that  Japan  intends  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Korea, 
the  despatch  of  the  Russian  paper  gives  color  to  the  famous 
Times  telegram,  announcing  that  China  has  given  Port  Arthur 
to  Russia  as  an  open  port.  The  partitioning  of  China  may  there- 
fore be  expected  to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  powers  are  freed 
from  the  obligation  of  looking  after  the  Armenian  Christians. 
The  only  country  which  has  any  serious  objections  to  the  parti- 
tioning of  China  is  Great  Britain.  This  power,  exercising  com- 
I^lete  control  over  the  Chinese  customs  and  exporting  immense 
quantities  of  cotton  goods  and  machinery  to  China,  sees  no  ad- 
vantage to  her  trade  in  an  arrangement  by  which  the  greater 
part  of  China's  coast  line  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  Britain's 
competitors.  It  is  regarded  doubtful  that  England  will  get  what 
she  considers  her  share  in  the  general  grab.  The  Neue  Preie 
Presse,  Vienna,  is  of  opinion  that  the  denial  of  the  existence  of 
a  secret  treaty  between  China  and  Russia  came  very  slowly  from 
St.  Petersburg,  and  need  not  necessarily  be  trusted.  But  what 
of  that?  Russia  need  not  really  fear  to  accept  such  advantages. 
That  paper  says . 

"  England  will  meet  with  a  polite  refusal  not  only  from  France 
and  Germany,  but  also  from  Austria,  if  she  attempts  to  mobilize 
Europe  against  Russia.  The  supposed  treaty  does  not  confer 
upon  Russia  a  position  equal  to  that  held  by  Great  Britain  by  her 
possession  of  Hongkong,  and  the  control  which  Great  Britain 
exercises  over  the  Chinese  customs." 

The  Temps,  Paris,  is  also  of  oi^inion  that  such  a  treaty  would 
meet  with  little  opposition  in  Europe,  and  thinks  that,  if  it  has 
not  already  been  concluded,  it  will  soon  become  a  fact.  Ger- 
many, altho  unable,  for  want  of  sea-power,  to  play  a  leading 
role,  is  yet  determined  to  obtain  a  foothold  on  the  Chinese  coast. 
In  England  there  is  now  a  hunt  for  alliances.  The  Globe  and 
The  Post  admit  that  Germany's  help  is  not  to  be  had  for  England 
at  anything  like  advantageous  terms,  as  the  favorable  moment 
has  been  allowed  to  pass.  Japan,  for  a  while  looked  upon  as  a 
sure  ally  of  Great  Britain,  is  now  likely  to  come  to  terms  with 
Russia,  for  a  time  at  least.  !Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  writes  in 
The  Westminster  Gazette  : 

"Two  things,  indeed,  may  forbid  an  immediate  agreement  he- 
tween  Russia  and  Japan.  One  of  them  is  that  such  an  agreement 
may  seem  to  Russia  undesirable  as  yet.  It  may  even  he  incom- 
patible with  engagements  to  China  the  observance  of  which 
accords  with  expediency  no  less  than  with  honor.  Scores  of 
newspapers  say  that  the  Japanese  prefer  an  English  alliance, 
knowing  that  it  is  best  for  them,  and  because  what  they  wish  for 
they  can  have.  But  we  misunderstood  our  position  when  the  war 
between  China  and  Japan  commenced.  .  .  .  Further  misunder- 
standing may  be  a  very  serious  matter.  Let  us  ask  ourselves, 
therefore,  why  we  think  the  Japanese  should  pre'fer  an  English 
alliance  to  an  understanding  with  Russia  and  France,  Germany 
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standing  at  their  backs,  or  at  any  rate  engaged  to  them  on  terms 
of  'friendly  neutrality. '  There  is  only  one  condition  upon  which 
the  preference  is  to  my  mind  conceivable  ;  that  condition  being  a 
treaty  of 'offensive  and  defensive  alliance  against  those  two  (or 
three)  European  powers.  Unless  the  Japanese  could  obtain  such 
a  treaty,  under  conditions  that  would  enable  them  to  rely  upon  it 
through  all  the  mutations  of  English  party  warfare,  why  should 
they  prefer  our  friendship  to  an  arrangement  with  Russia?  And 
is  It  clear  that  the  Japanese  could  get  from  us  an  alliance  so  very 
'entangling'— so  instantly  embroiling,  one  might  say— as  that? 
Could  a  treaty  of  such  tremendous  import  be  settled  without 
reference  to  Parliament?  Is  it  possible  that  the  Japanese  could 
rest  upon  a  treaty  with  England  until  it  had  lull  Parliamentary 
sanction?" 

The  question  of  alliances  must  be  attended  to  immediately, 
thinks  the  writer,  or  England  will  go  down.  But  that  England 
is  abler  to  retain  a  predominant  position  without  help  he  regards 
as  impossible,  and  therefore  closes  his  article  as  follows : 

"Meanwhile  let  us  cease  from  the  foolish  menace  of  engaging 
single-handed  with  Russia  and  France  in  the  Far  Ea.st.  If  they 
have  the  support  of  Germany  there,  the  matter  is  decided  at 
present.  Armed  opposition  can  not  judiciously  be  attempted, 
and  diplomacy  and  the  shipwright  must  be  left  to  do  their  best." 

Japanese  comment  indicates  that  the  Japanese  have  given  up 
the  idea  of  a  possible  alliance  with  China.  The  Jiji  S/iwipo, 
Tokyo,  expresses  itself  as  follows  : 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  China  is  of  little  assistance  to  Japan 
politically,  both  on  account  of  her  weakness  and  her  duplicity 
and  utter  untrustworthiness.  Japan,  therefore,  is  forced  to  seek 
cooperators  among  Western  powers,  to  settle  questions  which 
had  better  be  arranged  between  the  two  Oriental  states  without 
reference  to  other  countries.  From  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
however,  China  offers  vast  advantages,  and  the  people  of  Japan 
are  not  quick  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  their  advantages  in 
this  respect. " 

The  Kokkai,  Tokyo,  says : 

"Unless  a  chivalrous  benefactor  comes  to  the  assistance  of 
China,  she  will  fall  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  Western  powers.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Russia,  France,  and  Germany 
are  the  only  powers  whose  aggressive  designs  on  China  are  to  be 
feared.  England  will  not  be  slow  to  put  in  her  claim  for  a  large 
share  of  the  spoil.  It  is  very  doubtful  that  China  will  find  any 
one  to  save  her  from  the  clutches  of  the  Western  robbers. " 

The  Hyogo  News,  Kobe,  points  out  that  Russia  will  not  be  in 
want  of  a  pretext  to  seize  Port  Arthur.     That  paper  saj's : 

"Russia  has  now  a  large  and  valuable  fleet  in  Eastern  waters, 
and  winter  is  approaching.  The  vessels  can  not  remain  indefi- 
nitely without  a  base  ;  thej'  must  be  used  while  at  their  best  or 
some  other  base  than  Vladivostock,  now  rapidly  approaching  the 
closed  season,  must  be  found.  This  inspires  the  unpleasant 
thought  that  the  hour  is  at  hand  when  one  party  will  force  the 
pace  too  fast  for  diplomacy  to  keep  up  with  it.  If  the  time  is 
ripe  excuses  are  most  easily  found  for  adopting  decided  action." 

The  English  papers  are  very  favorably  impressed  by  the  view 
taken  by  some  American  papers  with  regard  to  Senator  Chandler's 
predictions.  The  New  York  Hc7-ald  and  Wo7-ld  are  quoted  to 
show  that  America  will  not  ally  herself  with  Russia.  But  the 
saying  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water  does  not  count  in  matters 
of  business.  Speaking  of  the  armaments  contemplated  by  Japan, 
The  Daily  News,  London,  declares  that  France  and  Germany 
"of  course,  are  barred"  from  getting  orders  for  war-ships.  That 
paper  also  thinks  that  American  shipyards  can  not  compete  with 
English  yards  by  reason  of  a  virtue  which  in  the  case  of  conti- 
nental competitors  is  adjudged  a  crime — the  ability  to  work 
cheaply.  The  German  papers,  however,  point  out  that  Japan  is 
more  closely  connected  with  the  United  States  than  any  other 
country,  and  the  Japan  Mail,  Yokohama,  thinks  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  not  likely  to  bear  lasting  ill-will  to  any  foreigners.  The 
Mail  says  : 

"The  Japanese  have  always  been  courteous  and  hospitable  to 
foreigners.     True,  there  were  a  few  solitary  cases  of  assault  dur- 


ing latter  years,  but  the  foreign  residents  themselves  were  re- 
sponsible for  it.  Whatever  foreign  critics  may  have  said,  the 
Japanese  themselves  have  never  regarded  their  country  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a  sovereign  state.  We  have  often  mar- 
velled at  their  patience  in  the  face  of  the  conduct  of  foreigners. 
The  Japanese  had  to  tolerate  the  presence  of  foreigners  who  made 
no  secret  of  their  desire  to  see  them  beaten.  Of  course  the  for- 
eigners only  wish  to  retard  the  advent  of  that  time  when  Japanese 
jurisdiction  will  be  extended  to  the  foreign  reservations,  other- 
wise the  general  sentiment  would  certainly  have  been  with  Japan. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  Japanese  will  now  forgive  these  dis- 
contented ones.  The  comfortable  assurance  that  Japan  has 
proved  herself  equal  to  Western  nations  will  make  the  Japanese 
less  sensitive  to  slights  and  discourtesies  on  the  part  of  foreigners. " 
—  Translated Jo7-  'Vwv.  Litekakv  Digest. 


A  SOUTH    AMERICAN     NIGHTMARE. 

'T^HE  South  American  republics  eye  Chile  with  suspicion. 
A  Chile,  the  poorest  and  most  warlike  state  of  its  continent, 
the  "Prussia  of  South  America,"  as  it  is  proudly  called  by  the 
inhabitants,  is  now  credited  with  a  sinister  desire  to  swallow  its 
neighbors.  The  trouble  springs  from  the  Chile-Argentine  boun- 
dary question.  The  frontier  between  the  two  states  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  arranged.  Of  late  both  countries  have  pre- 
pared for  war,  when  suddenly  Chile  suggested  that  they  should 
both  disarm  and  settle  the  matter  by  arbitration.  The  Heraldo, 
Montevideo,  thinks  the  Argentine  Federation  could  only  profit 
by  this.     That  paper  says  : 

"Nominally  the  Argentine  army  is  much  superior  to  that  of 
Chile,  but  in  reality  the  Chilians  need  not  fear  the  deficiency  in 
numbers.  Their  troops  are  much  better  armed  and  equipped. 
The  Argentine  army  has  suffered  seriously  through  corrupt  ad- 
ministration. Chile  has  at  least  30,000  veteran  troops.  Then 
she  has  a  large  number  of  Prussian  officers,  engaged  in  reorgan- 
izing her  army,  and  more  of  these  officers  are  coming.  The 
Chilians  are  natural  fighters,  and  are  used  to  discipline.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Argentines  have  to  depend  upon  their  National 
Guard,  who  are  little  better  than  raw  levies.  Argentina's  navy 
is  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  Chile,  but  this  would  hardly  turn 
the  scales  in  favor  of  Argentina.  Argentina  has  6  battle-ships, 
5  cruisers,  and  4  gunboats,  carrying  in  all  103  guns  of  from  12 
centimeters  and  upward.  Then  there  are  4  gunboats  and  3  trans- 
ports armed  with  lighter  guns,  a  torpedo-ram,  6  torpedo  catchers, 
and  the  coast-guard  steamers.  Chile  has  4  battle-ships.  4  cruis- 
ers, and  5  heavily  armed  gunboats  with  84  guns  of  large  caliber. 
The  rest  of  her  fleet  is  similar  to  that  of  Argentina.  Chile,  how- 
ever, can  convert  the  fine  boats  of  the  Compania  Sud -American  de 
Vapores  into  cruisers.     Argentina  possesses  no  such  vessels." 

But  Argentina  fears  that  Chile  will  suddenly  mobilize  her 
troops  upon  some  flimsy  pretext,  and  thus  take  her  unawares. 
That  Chile  can  arm  in  much  less  time  than  Argentina  is  admitted 
by  all  South  American  papers.  Hence  the  Tieinpo,  Buenos 
Ayres,  advises  its  Government  to  strengthen  its  relation  with 
other  states.  This  paper  thinks  that  Chile  has  conceived  the  fol- 
lowing sinister  plan  : 

First,  to  make  Peru  substantially  a  dependencj'  of  Chile  by 
ministering  to  Peruvian  natioiial  pride  through  a  pretended 
restoration  of  the  nitrate  fields  taken  from  her  during  the  last 
war.  Secondly,  to  dismember  Bolivia.  Thirdly,  to  assure  the 
neutrality  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  in  a  war  with  Argentina.  When 
the  Argentine  Republic  has  been  rendered  powerless,  Chile  will 
absorb  Peru,  a  thing  too  dangerous  to  Argefltina's  own  independ- 
ence to  be  permitted  by  the  latter  country. 

The  La  Plata  Rn7idschatt,  Buenos  Ayres,  thinks  the  Argen- 
tines had  best  leave  Chile  alone.  The  Chilians  are  an  energetic 
race,  their  country  is  too  small  for  them,  and  if  they  must  seek 
conquests,  Argentina  should  not  interfere  if  Chile  attacks  her 
Northern  neighbors.  Argentina,  thinks  the  Rn7idschan,  is  safe 
from  attack,  as  the  country  on  her  Western  frontier  is  too  poor  to 
arouse  Chilian  cupidity.  —  Translated  a7id  Condensed  Jor  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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AN    EMPEROR'S    POLITICAL  CARTOON. 

THE  German  Emperor  in  his  spare  time  amuses  himself, 
among  other  things,  with  drawing  and  painting.  Gener- 
ally the  results  of  his  pencil  and  brush  are  reproduced  to  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Copies  of  the  picture  of  which  we 
append  a  sketch  are  sold  for  charitable  purposes,  but  the  chief  aim 
of  the  picture  was  to  convey  a  warning  to  a  brother  .sovereign. 
The  original  drawing  was  sent  to  the  Czar  of  Russia.  The  Ger- 
man papers  explain  it  as  follows  : 

On  a  plateau,  in  the  light  radiating  from  the  cross,  stand  the 
allegorical  figures  of  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  France  is 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  left  hand.  She  can  not  altogether  be- 
lieve that  the  danger  is  near.  Germany,  armed  with  shield  and 
sword,  attentively  follows  the  approach  of  the  calamity.  Russia 
leans  her  arm  on  the  shoulder  of  her  martial  companion.  Austria 
endeavors  to  win  the  cooperation  of  reluctant  England.  Italy, 
stanumg  between  them,  also  closely  watches  the  danger,  together 
with  another  young  girl,  representing  the  smaller  states.  In 
front  of  the  group  stands  the  archangel  Michael,  pointing  to  the 
approaching  horror.  At  the  foot  of  the  plateau  is  the  vast  plain 
of  civilized  Europe.  Over  its  peaceful  valleys  dark  clouds  are 
rolling  up.  The  power  of  darkness,  seated  on  a  dragon,  ap- 
proaches amidst  destruction.  Only  a  little  while,  and  the  broad 
stream  will  no  longer  be  a  protection.  Buddha,  advancing  upon 
the  Chinese  dragon,  will  devastate  Europe. 

The  Norddeutsche  Allgevieine  Z.eitiing  says: 

"The  whole  picture  urgently  appeals  to  the  spectator.  It  tells 
him  that  a  horrible  danger  menaces  all  religion,  civilization, 
morality,  and  prosperity,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  thinking 
man  to  combat  the  evil  with  all  the  weapons  at  his  command. 
Then,  and  only  then,  can  peace  be  preserved  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Emperor  felt  compelled  to  give  a  warning  so  crisp  and  im- 
pressive as  to  be  comprehensible  to  the  simplest  observer. 
'Nations  of  Europe*  defend  your  most  sacred  possessions.  Wil- 
helm,  F.  R. '     That  is  what  the  Emperor  wrote  under  the  sketch. " 

The  official  press  explains  that  the  approaching  danger  lies  in 
the  increasing  vigor  of  Asiatic  nations,  who  will  overrun  Europe 
unless  the  Christian  nations  cease  to  squabble  among  themselves 
and  present  a  serried  front  to  the  enemy.  But  many  people  do 
not  believe  that  the  Emperor  meant  to  designate  Eastern  heathen- 
dom.     The  Westvimsier  Gazette  %a.^9,: 

"Never  before  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  it  suggested  itself 
to  a  reigning  Emperor  to  invoke  the  services  of  art  as  a  weapon 
in  the  arena  of  current  politics.  This  recognition  of  the  cartoon 
as  a  political   force— this   adoption   of   the   method   of   "picture 


politics" — is  the  latest,  and  not  the  least,  remarkable  instance  to 
show  how  thoroughly  the  Emperor  William  II.  is  up  to  date.  .  .  . 
The  picture  here  reproduced  is  equallj-  remarkable  as  an  instance 
of  the  Emperor's  versatility.  There  is  nothing  whiclf  he  does 
not  do ;  whatever  he  does,  he  does  with  all  his  might ;  and  when 
he  wants  a  thing  done,  he  does  it  himself.  .  .  .  What  is  this  ter- 
rible danger?  Some,  no  doubt,  will  see  in  it  that  invasion  of  the 
Yellow  Man  which  Dr.  Pearson  and  others  have  predicted.  But 
others  will  feel  little  doubt  that  the  enemy  which  the  Emperor 
intended  to  symbolize  is  social  democracy." 

The  Illustrirte  Zeitimg,  Leipsic,  suggests  that  "the  Imperial 
author  of  the  sketch  probably  meant  to  warn  against  that  destruc- 
tive hatred  against  common  morals  and  common  possessions 
which  threatens  the  world."     The  Post,  Berlin,  says: 

"Perhaps  the  periodically  occurring  massacres  of  Christians  in 
China  have  given  the  Emperor  the  idea  to  express  his  thoughts  in 
this  way.  Perhaps  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  diplomatic 
intervention,  expressing  itself  in  threatening  notes  only,  is  of 
little  avail,  and  he  wished  to  do  something  that  would  continually 
keep  the  matter  before  the  nations  and  princes  most  interested." 

The  Emperor  does  not  claim  to  be  a  finished  artist,  hence  his 
sketches  are  generally  touched  up  by  some  noted  painter  or 
draughtsman.  The  present  picture  bears  the  counter-signature 
of  Professor  Knackfuss,  of  Cassel. —  J'rafisiatedjor  The  Liier- 
AKY  Digest. 


NEW    BOOKS  ON   RUSSIA. 

BOOKS  on  Russia  and  the  Russians  continue  to  create  much 
interest  in  France  and  England.  Frenchmen  desire  to 
know  something  of  the  people  who  are  to  assist  them  in  over- 
throwing the  Triple  Alliance  and  England,  while  Englishmen, 
warned  by  The  Standard  and  other  Conservative  papers,  are 
anxious  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  enemy  whom  they  ex- 
pect to  meet  on  the  battlefield.  The  Revue  Suisse,  Geneva, 
reviews  a  book  by  Alfred  Raband,  in  which  the  writer  comments 
on  the  value  of  the  Russians  as  fighting-material.     He  says: 

"Curiously  enough  there  has  been  only  one  war  between  Prus- 
sia and  Russia.  Altho  there  are  many  reasons  for  antagonism 
between  the  two  states,  Russia  fought  Prussia  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War  only.  She  joined  hands  with  France  to  destroy  the 
power  of  the  Prussian  King.*  Half  a  century  later  Russia  was, 
nevertheless,  forced  to  unite  with  Prussia  against  Napoleon.  But 
the  Seven  Years'  War  was  a  good  school  for  the  Russians,  who 
had,  until  then,  been  only  once  opposed  to  a  dangerous  enemy, 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  their  methods  were  more  Asiatic 
than  European.  Yet  the  Russian  troops  showed  even  then  the 
qualities  for  which  they  are  known  to  day,  §uch  as  fanatical  faith 
in  the  Orthodox  Church,  unbounded  loyalty  to  the  Czar,  and  in- 
credible endurance.  Frederick  the  Great  said  of  the  Russian 
soldiers  that  one  is  compelled  to  give  them  a  push  after  they  are 
killed,  they  continue  to  stand.  They  have  kept  alive  this  reputa- 
tion on  the  fields  of  Sebastopol  and  Plevna,  and  they  have  added 
the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  technical  subjects  in  warfare." 

Another  writer,  the  author  of  "Catherine  II.  and  the  French 
Revolution, "  pays  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  Empress, 
whose  sagacity  caused  her  to  predict  the  advent  of  Napoleon  I. 
"Another  Genghis  or  Tamerlane  will  rise  to  bring  the  revolution- 
ary nations  to  reason,"  she  wrote  to  Grimm,  the  German  novelist. 
"What  the  allied  powers  can  not  do,  the  French  will  do  them- 
selves. When  they  are  tired  of  the  Republic  they  will  be  led  by 
one  man,  but  he  must  be  strong  and  courageous." 

Jules  Legras  has  jiublished  a  book  which  must  strike  French 
politicians  as  coining  at  the  wrong  time.  This  well-known 
French  writer  has  been  three  times  to  Russia,  and  now  gives 
his  impressions   received   on    these   trips   in   a   volume   entitled 


("NATIO.NS,  DEFENh  VOUK  MOST  SACRED  POSSESSIONS.") 

h^itMfu,  F.  R. 


*  I'liissia  hnii   to  coiUetul    apainst    Austria.  l'''raiH-e,   Russia,  the  Uerman 
Empire  ami  Sweden,  in  tliis  war.— KU.  Luekaky  Digest. 
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"Au  Pays  Russe."  He  has  not  preserved  any  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  liis  countrymen  over  the  great  Northern  Empire,  and  takes 
care  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  fact  in  his  introduction.  He 
writes  : 

"I  have  endeavored  to  write  down  my  impressions  as  I  received 
them  during  my  three  visits  to  Russia.  I  have  not  even  arranged 
them  in  proper  order,  for  I  wished  to  leave  to  the  book  the  char- 
acter of  truthfulness.  Enthusiasts,  who  dream  of  Muscovite 
splendor  only,  will  be  bitterly  disappointed  by  what  I  have  writ- 
ten ;  they  will  not  find  a  single  line  referring  to  the  political  situ- 
ation. But  the  three  or  four  Frenchmen  who  really  know  Russia 
will  understand  the  reasons  which  caused  me  to  be  reticent  on 
such  subjects." 

M.  Legras  was  much  disappointed  to  find  that  the  Russians 
compared  unfavorably  with  their  Western  neighbors.     He  says : 

"Instead  of  pleasure,  I  had  rather  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction. 
The  ponderous  official  apparatus,  the  numerous  police,  the  dirty 
viiishiks  (countrymen)— all  this  contrasted  disagreeably  with  the 
cheerful  cleanliness  on  the  German  side  of  the  frontier. 

"Moscow  is  certainly  very  interesting,  but  it  is  Asiatic,  an  in- 
tricate net  of  dirty  streets  and  lanes,  in  which  European  civiliza- 
tion and  order  rather  timidly  reveal  themselves.  The  tiaivete  of 
the  lower  classes  appears  to  be,  to  a  large  extent,  the  outcome  of 
brutal  ignorance,  while  their  patience  seems  to  be  merely  apathy. 
The  want  of  consideration  of  the  wealthy  Russian  toward  the  poor 
is  shocking.  Here  and  there  one  meets  a  man  with  some  feel- 
ing, but  it  is  always  one  who  has  himself  felt  the  hand  of  fate." 

The  writer  is  astonished  at  the  unfeeling  manner  in  which  the 
lower  classes  are  treated  by  the  oflflcials.  He  does  not  touch  upon 
the  anti-Semitic  movement,  but  seems  to  think  that  the  Russians 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  themselves  responsible  for  the  faults  of  the 
jews.  M.  Legras's  views  of  German  influence  are  most  astonish- 
ing.    Speaking  of  the  misery  of  the  Novgorod  district  he  says : 

"The  Germans  are  wanting  here,  and  the  Germans  must  come. 
The  dislike  of  the  Russians  for  Germany  must  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  national  Socialism,  or  hatred  of  people  who  know  how  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country  and  earn  a  comfortable  com- 
petence. The  soil  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  as  poor  as  one 
would  suppose.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  Russians  fear  to  be- 
come denationalized  by  the  Germans.  But  they  regard  the  latter 
simply  as  representatives  of  a  hated  Western  civilization,  and 
make  no  difference  between  Frenchmen  and  Germans;  in  fact, 
they  can  not  see  any  difference,  all  foreigners  are  equally  dis- 
liked. The  hatred  of  the  Russians  for  the  Poles  is  based  upon 
similar  grounds.  The  Poles  refu.se  to  assimilate  themselves  with 
the  Muscovites,  whom  they  regard  as  barbarians,  and  the  Mus- 
covites are  merciless  against  the  Poles,  because  these  prefer 
Western  civilization  to  that  of  Russia. " 


A     MUNICIPAL     ELECTION     OF    INTERNA- 
TIONAL    INTEREST. 

THE  people  of  Vienna  used  to  be  known  for  their  aversion  to 
politics.  Of  recent  years,  however,  they  have  shown 
greater  interest  in  municipal  elections,  and  the  result  has  been 
the  election  of  an  anti-Semitic  Mayor  by  the  Vienna  Board  of 
Aldermen.  The  movement  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  desire  for  re- 
form. The  Liberals,  who  until  recently  had  a  majority  in  the 
Austrian  capital,  elected  many  Jewish  aldermen,  and  the  good 
people  of  Vienna  began  to  complain  that  they  were  being  robbed. 
The  anti-Semites  are  divided  into  many  shades,  from  the  most 
bigoted  Catholics  and  stanchest  Conservatives  to  men  of  very 
liberal  ideas.  The  Emperor  steadily  refuses  to  sanction  the  elec- 
tion of  the  anti-Semitic  Mayor.  It  seems  that  much  of  the  antago- 
nism of  the  Government  is  directed  against  Dr.  Lueger's  person 
rather  than  the  party  he  represents.  He  is  described  as  some- 
what hasty  and  violent.  Besides,  he  has  openly  expressed  his 
dislike  of  the  present  Hungarian  administration,  which  he  re- 
gards   as  "Jew-ridden."      He  also  belongs  to  a  section   of   the 


Austrian  Parliament  which  is  opposed  to  the  present  Austrian 
Ministry  as  too  favorable  to  the  Poles.  Hence  the  election  of  a 
chief  magistrate  for  Emperor  Francis  Joseph's  residence  assumes 
national  importance,  and  becomes  a  question  of  state  rights  in 
the  dual  monarchy.  The  Ministers  Badeni,  Goluchowski,  and 
Bauffy— Polish  and  Hungarian  earls  of  Liberal  tendencies— op- 
pose the  election  of  the  anti-Semitic  commoner  of  German  ex- 
traction.    The  Osideutsc/ie  Rundsc/iait,  Vienna,  says: 

"The  craziest  part  of  it  all  is  that  the  Magyar-Jews  appeal  to 
'common  sense. '  According  to  their  view  the  Emperor,  as  mon- 
arch of  another  state,  ought  to  deny  to  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  citizens  of  his  own  residence  the  necessary  sanction  of 
their  choice  of  a  mayor.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  thus 
forced  to  choose  between  the  respect  due  to  the  unmistakable 
vote  of  the  citizens  of  his  residence,  and  the  good-will  of  a  small 
number  of  Jews,  who  have  exploited  and  terrorized  Hungary  for 
years. " 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  Vienna,  defends  the  Government. 
That  paper  argues,  in  substance,  as  follows: 

"Not  only  has  the  Government  the  constitutional  right  to 
oppose  the  people  in  such  a  matter,  but  this  right  has  been  exer- 
cised against  Liberals  as  well  as  Conservatives.  When  Dr. 
Richter  was  candidate  for  the  position  of  mayor,  he  was  in- 
formed that  his  election  would  not  be  sanctioned.  The  only 
reason  was  that  he  made  use  of  his  constitutional  rights  to  declare 
himself  Konfessionslos  (not  connected  with  any  existing  religious 
denomination).  Dr.  Richter  saw  the  difficulty,  and  retired.  Dr. 
Lueger,  too,  knew  beforehand  that  his  election  would  not  be 
sanctioned,  yet  he  persists,  altlio  his  election  last  year  had  the 
same  result  and  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
The  Emperor  expects  that  the  Mayor  of  Vienna  shall  be  a  person 
entirely  unprejudiced,  and  thus  able  to  alleviate  party  strife." 

The  Voce  della  Veritd,  Rome,  the  Pope's  own  organ,  regards 
the  action  of  the  Austrian  Government  as  directly  in  opposition 
to  the  modern  principle  of  government  for  and  by  the  people. 
It  says : 

"For  no  other  purpose  than  to  flatter  the  sects,  the  rights  of 
Austrian  citizens  to  vote  for  their  administrators  has  been  vio- 
lated. The  Christian  Socialists  [official  name  of  the  anti-Semites] 
have  always  been  friends  of  order,  while  the  Liberals  are  nothing 
but  swindlers.  Dr.  Lueger,  an  able,  honorable,  experienced 
man,  is  treated  like  a  bandit  and  an  outcast.  Such  treatment  of 
the  Christian  Socialists  can  only  be  explained  by  the  rage  of  that 
clique  of  Jewish  Freemasons,  whose  servants  the  Ministers  Badeni 
and  Bauffy  are.  What  a  pity  that  the  Emperor  should  have  such 
advisers !" 

The  German  papers  also  side  with  the  anti-Semites.  Bnt  while 
Rome  favors  them  on  the  score  of  religion,  the  Germans  befriend 
them  because  they  uphold  the  influence  of  the  German  race  in 
Austria.     The  fratikjurter  Zeitung  says  : 

"What  a  row  the  Hungarians  would  make  if  the  Vienna  author- 
ities were  to  attempt  to  tell  the  people  of  Budapest  whom  they 
ought  to  elect  as  mayor !  This  refusal  to  sanction  Dr.  Lueger's 
election  is  a  great  mistake.  Even  the  most  ardent  friends  of 
Liberalism  must  see  that  it  would  be  like  pouring  oil  into  the  fire 
to  oppose  a  two-thirds  majority.  The  Vienna  people  have  a 
right  to  see  their  choice  of  officials  accepted  by  the  Government." 
—  Trattslated/or  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 


A  WORKMAN  of  Vienna  recently  entered  one  of  the  most  fashionable  res- 
taurants of  that  city  and  demanded  a  glass  of  beer.  The  owner  of  the 
place  refused  to  serve  him.  A  few  days  later  two  hundred  laborers  marched 
into  the  place,  ordered  refreshments,  and  declared  that  they  would  stay  as 
long- as  it  suited  them.  The  proprietor  then  excused  himself  for  having  re- 
fused to  serve  a  workman.  He  said  that  he  would  have  served  him  had  he 
not  been  drunk.  The  laborers  accepted  this  explanation,  and  left  the  place 
in  an  orderly  manner. 

The  census  of  1895  shows  that  the  population  of  Germany — now  nearly  52,- 
000,000 — continues  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  annually,  in  spite 
of  emigration.  Many  Germans  are  alarmed  at  the  growth  of  the  cities, 
which  increase  their  population  much  faster  than  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  altho  there  is  a  continual  drain  caused  by  emigration. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


EARLY    IMPRESSIONS  OF   "HONEST   ABE." 

IN  the  history  of  Lincoln  edited  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell  we  have 
(in  the  December  McClure' s)  reminiscences  of  him  during 
and  just  following  his  residence  in  Southern  Indiana— a  period  of 
his  life  which  shows  the  natural  bent  of  his  character  and  signs 
of  the  qualities  of  greatness  which  distinguished  him.  We 
quote : 

"The  only  unbroken  outside  influence  which  directed  and  stim- 
ulated him  in  his  ambitions  was  that  coming  first  from  his  mother, 
then  from  his  step-mother.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  tliat 
these  two  women,  both  of  them  of  unusual  earnestness  and  sweet- 
ness of  spirit,  were  one  or  the  other  of  them  at  the  boy's  side 
throughout  this  period.  The  ideal  they  held  before  him  was  the 
simple  ideal  of  the  early  American,  that  if  a  boy  is  upright  and 
industrious  he  may  aspire  to  any  place  within  the  gift  of  the 
country.  The  boy's  nature  told  him  they  were  right.  Every- 
thing he  read  confirmed  their  teachings,  and  he  cultivated,  in 
every  way  open  to  him,  his  passion  to  know  and  to  be  something. 

"There  are  many  proofs  that  young  Lincoln's  characteristics 
were  recognized  at  this  period  by  his  associates,  that  his  deter- 
mination to  excel,  if  not  appreciated,  yet  made  its  imprint.  In 
1865,  thirty- five  years  after  he  left  Gentryville,  Mr.  ITerndon, 
an.xious  to  save  all  that  was  known  of  Lincoln  in  Indiana,  went 
among  his  old  associates,  and  with  a  sincerity  and  thoroughness 
worthy  of  great  respect,  interviewed  them.  At  that  time  there 
were  still  living  numbers  of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  been 
brought  up.  They  all  remembered  something  of  him.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  note  that  all  of  these  people  tell  of  his  doing  something 
different  from  what  other  boys  did,  something  sufficiently  superior 
to  have  made  a  keen  impression  upon  them.  In  almost  every 
case  the  person  had  his  own  special  reason  for  admiring  young 
Lincoln.  His  facility  for  making  rimes  and  writing  essays  was 
the  admiration  of  many  who  considered  it  the  more  remarkable 
because  'essays  and  poetry  were  not  taught  in  school,'  and  'Abe 
took  it  upon  his  own  account.' 

".Many  others  were  struck  by  the  clever  use  he  made  of  his  gift 
for  writing.  The  wit  he  showed  in  taking  revenge  for  a  social 
slight  by  a  satire  on  the  Grigsbys,  who  had  failed  to  invite  him 
to  a  wedding,  made  a  lasting  impression  in  Gentryville.  That 
he  wa  able  to  write  so  well  that  he  could  humiliate  his  enemies 
more  deeply  than  if  he  had  resorted  to  the  method  of  taking 
revenge  current  in  the  country — that  is,  thrashing  them — seemed 
to  his  friends  a  mark  of  surprising  superiority.  Others  remem- 
bered his  quickwittedness  in  helping  his  friends. 

"'We  are  indebted  to  Kate  Roby,'  says  Mr.  Herndon,  'for  an 
incident  which  illustrates  alike  his  proficiency  in  orthography  and 
his  natural  inclination  to  help  another  out  of  the  mire.  The  word 
"defied"  had  been  given  out  by  Schoolmaster  Crawford,  but  had 
been  misspelled  several  times  when  it  came  Miss  Roby's  turn. 
"Abe  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,"  related  Miss  Roby 

to  me  in  1S65.  "and  was  watching  me.     I   began  d-e-f .  and 

then  I  stopped,  hesitating  whether  to  proceed  with  an  i  or  a  y. 
Looking  up,  I  beheld  Abe.  a  grin  covering  his  face,  and  pointing 
with  his  index  finger  to  his  eye.  I  took  the  hint,  spelled  the 
word  with  an  i.  and  it  went  througii  all  right."' 

"All  of  his  comrades  remembered  liis  stories  and  his  clearness 
in  argument.  '  When  he  appeared  in  company, '  says  Nat  Grigsl)y, 
'the  boys  would  gather  and  cluster  around  him  to  hear  him  talk. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  figurative  in  his  speech,  talks,  and  conversation. 
He  argued  much  from  analogy,  and  explained  things  hard  for 
us  to  understand  by  stories,  maxims,  tales,  and  figures.  He 
would  almost  always  point  his  lesson  or  idea  by  some  story  that 
was  plain  and  near  us,  that  we  might  instantly  see  the  force  and 
bearing  of  what  he  said. ' 

"There  is  one  other  testimony  to  his  character  as  a  boy  which 
should  not  be  omitted.  It  is  that  of  his  step-mother:  'Abe  was 
a  good  boy,  and  I  can  say.  what  scarcely  one  woman-.-a  mother 
— can  say  in  a  thousand,  be  never  gave  me  a  cross  word  or  look, 
and  never  refused,  in. fact  or  appearance,  to  anything  I  requested 
Iiim.  I  nevi-r  gave  liiin  a  crossword  in  all  my  life.  .  .  .  His 
mind  and  mine — wliat  little  I  had — seemed  to  run  together.  He 
was  here  after  he  was  elected  President.  He  was  a  dutiful  son 
to  me  always.     I  think  he  loved  me  truly.     I  had  a  son,  John, 


who  was  raised  with  Abe.  Both  were  good  boys  ;  but  I  must  say, 
both  now  being  dead,  that  Abe  was  the  best  boy  I  ever  saw,  or 
expect  to  see. '" 

Afterward  the  Lincolns,  with  Dennis  Hanks  and  Levi  Hall  and 
a  few  others,  emigrated  to  Illinois,  and  settled  in  Macon  county. 
Here  Mr.  Lincoln  himself,  years  after  this,  writing  in  the  third 
person,  says : 

"Here  they  built  a  log-cabin,  into  which  they  removed,  and 
made  sufficient  of  rails  to  fence  ten  acres  of  ground,  fenced  and 
broke  the  ground,  and  raised  a  crop  of  sown  corn  upon  it  the 
same  year.  These  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  the  rails  about 
which  so  much  is  being  said  just  now,  tho  these  are  far  from  being 
the  first  or  only  rails  ever  made  by  Abraham." 

The  editor  of  the  history  says  : 

"  If  they  were  far  from  being  his  '  first  and  only  rails, '  they  cer- 
tainly were  the  most  famous  ones  he  or  anybody  else  ever  split. 
This  was  the  last  work  he  did  for  his  father,  for  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  (1S30)  he  exercised  the  right  of  majority  and  started  out 
to  shift  for  himself.  When  he  left  his  home  to  start  life  for  him- 
self, he  went  empty-handed.  He  was  already  some  months  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  he  had  nothing  in  the  world,  not 
even  a  .suit  of  respectable  clothes;  and  one  of  the  first  pieces  of 
work  he  did  was 'to  split  four  hundred  rails  for  every  yard  of 
brown  jeans  dyed  with  white  walnut  bark  that  would  be  necessary 
to  make  him  a  pair  of  trousers.'  He  had  no  trade,  no  profession, 
no  spot  of  land,  no  patron,  no  influence." 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  THOSE   WHO    DECRY 
MARRIAGE. 

THE  pessimists  have  so  long  had  it  their  own  way,  and  have 
been  able  to  justify  their  lamentations  so  well  by  pointing 
to  the  divorce-courts  and  the  scandal  of  modern  fiction,  says  Mr. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  Harper' s,  that  the  easily-led  world 
was  beginning  to  believe  not  only  that  marriage  is  a  failure,  but 
that  the  whole  social  state  is  deliquescent.  It  has  occurred  to  Mr. 
Warner  that  it  is  about  time  to  challenge  this  conclusion  by  an 
appeal  to  the  sound  part  of  society,  and  get  the  testimony  of 
wives  on  this  subject.  Alluding  to  the  fact  that  such  a  challenge 
has  been  made  in  an  English  periodical,  and  that  the  result  of 
correspondence  promises  to  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  happy 
marriages,  Mr.  Warner  says  : 

"We  know  that  the  great  mass  of  society'  is  always  sound,  or  it 
could  not  hold  together.  It  is  the  exceptionally  discontented 
who  are  oftenest  heard,  and  it  is  the  exceptionally  unfortunate  or 
vicious  who  attract  most  attention.  The  complaints  of  the  one 
and  the  visible  and  flaunted  misery  of  the  other  furnish  us  a  suffi- 
cient spectacle  of  a  world  gone  wrong,  and  sufficient  illustrations 
for  those  who  adopt  depressing  theories,  and  apparently  enjoy 
the  prospect  of  pretty  nearly  universal  unhappiness.  The  wise 
know,  indeed,  that  no  one  is  happy  at  all  times,  and  that  no  one 
escapes  suffering,  and  that  the  experiment  of  two  lives  lived  as 
one,  tho  of  nature's  own  devising,  is  not  always  successful.  Yet 
in  the  great  mass  it  is  reasonably  successful,  and  is,  at  any  rate, 
a  condition  better  for  humanity  than  any  other  that  has  been 
tried.  Writers  are  apt  to  judge  both  the  morals  and  the  content- 
ment of  men  by  the  congested  cities,  just  as  our  travelers  used  to 
represent  the  empires  of  China  and  Japan  as  utterly  immoral  from 
their  experience  of  the  seaboard  cities.  But  even  in  the  cities  it 
is  a  fractional  view  of  life  upon  which  the  pessimists  base  their 
theories  of  the  misery  of  life  and  the  misfortune  of  marriage. 
The  fairly  contented  and  the  reasonably  happy  are  silent:  the 
mass  of  domestic  life  is  unreported.  And  this  is  why  the  modern 
newspaper,  wliicli  reports  day  by  day  the  accidents  and  the  un- 
usual in  life  as  news,  is  such  an  untrue  reporter  of  the  actual 
state  of  society,  and  will  be  such  a  poor  guide  to  the  historian 
wiio  refers  to  it  alone  for  liis  estimate  of  tlie  social  life  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  more  misleading  than 
the  satires  of  Juvenal.  But  wlien  we  go  out  of  the  cities  and 
large  towns  into  the  country  and  among  the  small  villages,  either 
in  England  or  America,  where  there  is  less  rivalry  in  ostentation, 
and  less  strife  for  luxury,  and  less  congestion  of  ill  living  and 
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poverty,  the  civilization  of  these  latter  days  makes  a  very  good 
show.  Considering  the  actual  frailties  of  human  nature,  and  the 
natural  hardships  of  any  state  of  development,  growth,  and 
decay,  it  is  really  wonderful  to  see  how  happy  and  cheerful  the 
world  is,  how  much  kindness  there  is,  and  helpfulness  and  con- 
tentment. It  can  not  be  that  the  fundamental  conditions  of  life 
are  all  wrong,  and  that  the  conjugal  and  family  relations  are 
makeshifts,  or  in  a  moribund  state." 

As  to  the  testimony  of  happy  marriages,  Mr.  Warner  would  like 
to  see  Q.  plebiscite  of  wives  generally.     He  continues  : 

/'If  women  wish  to  vote,  here  is  something  on  which  they  could 
vote  understandingly,  which  is  much  more  than  men  usually  do 
when  they  vote,  and  the  verdict  we  would  get  would  help  to 
quiet,  I  am  sure,  the  infinite  babble  about  unhappiness  in  mar- 
riage, or  we  should  have  statistics  as  to  the  facts  upon  which  to 
base  an  agitation  for  reform.  The  ballot,  'happy'  or  'unhappy,' 
might  have  appended  succinctly  the  cause.  In  case  of  unhappi- 
ness, we  might  know  whether  it  was  from  the  intemperance  or 
the  cruelty  of  the  man,  or  his  shifllessness,  or,  if  the  answers 
were  candid,  how  often  it  arose  from  the  ill  temper  or  ignorance 
of  domestic  economy  on  the  part  of  the  wife ;  whether,  in  fact,  it 
was  ineradicable  in  the  instability  of  human  nature,  or  whether 
it  arose  from  some  social  conditions  which  wise  legislation  or 
better  knowledge  of  how  to  live  could  mitigate.  When  the  vote 
is  taken,  it  will  be  well  also  to  let  those  who  are  unhappy  in  mar- 
riage say  whether  they  would  like  to  change.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  disagreeabilities,  incompatibilities,  and  petty  irritations 
and  daily  worries,  how  many  would  like  to  change?  It  having 
been  discovered  that  life  is  not  altogether  at  the  best  a  picnic 
or  even  a  ball  or  a  church  fair,  or  exactly  to  be  described  as  a 
pleasure  excursion,  how  many  would  like  to  break  up  the  order 
to  which  they  are  more  or  less  wonted  and  try  something  else? 
How  many  couples,  having  become  used  to  each  other's  ways, 
would  like  to  make  new  contact  with  other  faults  unknown?  I 
fancy  that,  in  view  of  being  called  to  make  a  total  change,  to  the 
vast  majority  the  annoyances  they  suffer  from  would  seem  trifling 
in  comparison.  But  whether  women  are  wishing  to  vote  on  this 
subject  or  not,  the  voluntary  testimony  to  which  I  alluded  is  of 
considerable  interest  in  these  days,  and  may  turn  the  minds  of 
many  who  are  drifting  into  mournful  and  pessimi-stic  thinking  to 
make  a  little  investigation  on  the  bright  side  of  life.  It  has  been 
a  sort  of  fashion  to  inspect  the  slums — a  dire  necessity',  to  be  sure 
— but  an  equally  faithful  inspection  of  the  decent  side  of  life  may 
bring  us  some  comfort." 


HAPPY  JAPS  THAT   NEVER    KISS. 

AT  the  present  rate  of  writing  from  and  about  Japan,  we  shall 
soon  be  quite  familiar  with  the  scenes  and  customs  of  the 
island  empire.  Facts  are  frequently  repeated,  but  often  in  such 
new  guise  as  to  justify  reproduction.  Mr.  A.  B.  de  Guerville, 
writing  for  the  December  Munsey' s,  after  very  daintily  picturing 
the  Ijeauty  of  the  daughters  of  Japan,  goes  on  to  tell  us  of  the 
people  and  customs  of  that  country  as  follows  : 

"In  no  other  country  of  the  world  will  you  see  such  happy  peo- 
ple as  in  Japan.  Nowhere  do  people  know  so  well  how  to  enjoy 
life.  Even  among  the  lowest  of  the  laboring  classes  a  satisfac- 
tion seems  to  reign,  and  it  is  with  constant  smiles  that  they  toil 
and  sweat.  This  everlasting  happiness  is  natural  to  their  race. 
It  has  its  cause  in  the  fact  that  their  needs  are  small  and  that 
they  know  how  to  be  satisfied  with  little;  and  for  its  effect  one 
finds  them  to  be  the  best-disposed  and  best-natured  people  in  the 
world.  Fighting,  quarreling,  swearing,  are  unknown  to  them, 
and  I  am  sure  that  never  in  all  Japan  was  such  a  thing  heard  of 
as  a  woman  making 'scenes,'  or  having  an  attack  of  nerves,  or 
becoming  hysterical  because  her  dress  would  not  fit,  or  slapping  a 
child  because  the  little  one  did  not  know  what  it  had  not  been 
taught. 

"Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  first  factors  in  Japanese  civilization. 
The  poorest  citizen  bathes  every  day,  even  twice  a  day.  There 
are  over  eight  hundred  public  baths  in  the  city  of  Tokyo,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  over  three  hundred  thousand  persons  patronize 
them  daily  at  a  cost  of  one  sen  three  rins  per  head — about  half  a 
cent.  A  reduction  of  three  rins  is  made  for  children.  In  addition 
to  this,  every  private  house  has  its  own  bath-room.     In  the  vil- 


lages where  there  are  neither  bathing  establishments  nor  private 
bath-rooms,  the  people  take  their  tubs  out  of  doors  and  bathe 
before  their  houses  ;  for  cleanliness  is  more  esteemed  there  than 
our  artificial  Western  prudery.  Indeed,  it  is  not  so  long  ago  that 
Japanese  ladies  used  to  receive  callers  while  in  their  bath— dv/ 
tout  bie>i  tout  Itonneiir. 

"In  a  Japanese  family  the  same  bath  does  for  all  the  members, 
and  as  man  is  considered  the  nobler  sex  the  men  bathe  first,  in 
the  order  of  their  age  and  dignity,  the  ladies  afterward,  then  the 
younger  children ;  and  all  this  without  changing  the  water. 
Lastly  the  servants  use  the  bath,  unless  they  be  sent  to  a  public 
bath-house. 

"The  Japanese  passion  for  bathing  leads  all  classes  to  make 
extensive  use  of  the  numerous  hot  mineral  si)rings  about  the 
country.  Sometimes  they  carry  their  enjoyment  of  this  natural 
luxury  to  an  almost  incredible  extreme.  At  Kawanaka,  a  tiny 
spa,  the  bathers  often  stay  in  the  water  for  a  month,  placing 
stones  on  the  laps  to  prevent  them  from  floating  in  their  sleep. 
The  caretaker  of  the  establishment,  a  hale  and  hearty  old  man 
of  seventy,  stays  in  the  bath  during  the  entire  winter.  To  be 
sure,  the  water  in  this  particular  place  is  one  or  two  degrees  below 
blood-heat." 

There  may  be  some  who  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  no  kiss- 
ing in  Japan.  A  young  man  never  kisses  his  sweetheart,  a  wife 
never  kisses  her  husband,  a  mother  never  kisses  her  children.  We 
our  selves  remember  asking  a  Japanese  lady  once  why  her  people 
never  kissed.  Her  reply  was  :  "Physical  contact  is  disagreeable 
tons." 

To  give  his  readers  an  idea  of  what  a  true  Japanese  thinks  of 
kissing,  we  here  quote  from  the  article  in  hand  an  es.say  written 
by  a  young  Jap  in  an  English  school  at  Yokohama,  as  follows  : 

"The  wind  of  occidental  civilization  swept  all  over  the  country, 
and  their  customs  were  introduced  days  after  days,  and  most  of 
the  Japanese  young  men  are  indulging  in  their  manners.  When 
they  meet  together,  they  shake  hands.  They  begin  their  speak- 
ing with 'Good  morning. '  They  put  roses  on  their  bosom  as  if 
the  presents  of  young  ladies.  That  is  right.  I  don't  say  it  is 
wrong  or  foolish.  You  had  better  do  so.  But  there  is  one  thing 
that  is  awful  dangerous — that  is  kiss,  as  it  is  called  in  English. 

"What  is  kiss?  Kiss  is  a  salute  by  touching  the  lips  closely 
together,  and  use  when  express  a  strong  sympathy.  Now  let  me 
tell  you  the  reasons  of  it.  First,  it  is  physically  dangerous. 
Toothache,  consumption  of  the  lungs,  and  other  diseases  transfer 
by  certain  means  to  other  persons.  The  kiss  is  the  best  interpo- 
sition among  certain  means  of  transferring  certain  diseases.  Take 
a  lady  who  has  disease  in  her  lungs,  for  instance,  and  I  kiss  her; 
her  disease  may  transfer  to  me,  and  I  maj'  become  a  sick  man. 
This  is  the  first  disadvantage.  Secondly,  it  does  not  seem  fair  to 
Japanese  eyes.  When  I  see  people  kiss.  I  feel  disagreeable,  and 
therefore  «// Japanese  feel  disagreeable.  I  am  sure  in  such  rea- 
sons, I  dare  say,  it  is  quite  bad  to  introduce  that  custom  in  our 
country." 

Speaking  of  Japanese  girls  in  foreign  attire  reminds  Mr.  De 
Guerville  of  the  criticism  of  an  American  woman,  who  said  they 
had  "no  shape."     Upon  this  he  says  : 

"Truly  the  Japanese  know  nothing  about  corsets,  but  it  may 

be  pertinent  to  ask.  what  do  we  mean  by  'shape'?     Is  it  to  be 

'three  and  half  inches  through  the  waist  and  three  and  a  half  feet 

across  the  shoulders?    What  some  call  'shape'  others  would  call 

'deformity. ' 

"A  Japanese  girl  in  a  restaurant,  looking  at  a  foreign  lady,  the 
possessor  of  a  very  fine  figure,  who  was  enjoying  a  tremendously 
heavy  lunch,  asked.  'Where  does  she  keep  her  stomach?'  No 
one  was  able  to  answer.  'Very  strange,'  added  the  pretty 
niojisviL  'She  must  keep  it  just  under  her  throat,  where  she  is 
so  big!'" 

An  Alsatian  jury  recently  had  to  decide  whether  confessional  secrets 
may  be  kept  by  a  priest  who  appears  as  a  witness  in  a  law  court.  Three 
Suez  shares  were  missing  from  the  properly  left  by  a  wealthy  farmer. 
The  priest  of  the  village  had  sold  these  shares,  but  refused  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  money,  saying  that  the  late  owner  of  the  money  had  asked 
him  to  keep  the  matter  secret.  As  the  priest,  during  his  first  examination, 
declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  he  was  found  guilty  of  perjury 
and -sentenced  to  fifteen  months'  hard  labor.  The  public  proseciitor  pointed 
out  that  a  priest,  like  every  other  man.  should  show  respect  to  the  law,  even 
to  the  detriment  of  his  clerical  position. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY    IN    NEWSPAPER   WORK. 

HE  eminent  artist  who  recently  replied,  when  asked  whether 
he  liked  hunting,  that  he  was  very  fond  of  it,  but  preferred 
to  shoot  his  game  with  a  camera,  can  sympathize  with  the  modern 
reporter.  Owing  to  the  almost  universal  use  of  illustration  in 
ihe  modern  daily  paper,  the  camera  is  often  the  most  important 
part  of  the  special  reporter's  outfit,  and  the  game  that  he  is  re- 
quired to  chase  up  and  bring  down  with  it  is  varied  enough.  In 
Ihe  American  Journal  of  Photography,  October,  Walter  Scot  re- 
lates some  of  the  experiences  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  such  a  hunter, 
and  surely  they  are  as  e.\citing  and  checkered  as  any  that  are  met 
with  by  sportsmen  who  use  powder  and  shot.     Says  Mr.  Scot : 

"News-hunting,  itself  one  of  the  most  exciting  of  occupations, 
even  to  men  who  have  spent  years  in  the  profession,  is  made 
doubly  exhilarating  by  the  use  of  the  camera.  \Vhen  the  corre- 
spondent has  traveled  a  hundred  miles  to  photograph  something 
that  can  only  be  gotten  then  and  there,  and  which  means  a  loss 
of  reputation  if  he  fails  to  procure,  the  same  fascination  attends 
the  pressure  of  the  bulb  as  when  the  amateur  makes  his  first  ex- 
posure. The  dictum  of  newspaper  life  is  must.  Through  every 
disadvantage  of  weather,  including  exposures  made  during  snow 
and  rain,  at  sunrise  or  sunset,  in  fact,  in  every  condition  where 
inconvenience  and  difficulty  of  operation  are  uppermost,  the  illus- 
trator must  get  what  he  started  out  for.  One  advantage  only 
stands  to  the  credit  of  the  illustrator— his  pictures  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  photographically  perfect,  as  the  smallest  amount  of 
detail  will  suffice  for  the  pen-and-ink  workers  to  draw  over.  This 
privilege  is  allowed  him  from  necessity,  tho  it  is  always  his  aim 
to  produce  as  good  negatives  as  possible. 

"To  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  character  of  work  demanded  by  the 
average  paper,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  assigned  sub- 
jects, the  writer  will  enumerate  a  few  of  the  examples  that  come 
up  in  the  experience  of  the  every-day  correspondent. 

"The  writer  started  out  on  a  sea-going  tug  with  a  vessel  in 
tow.  during  the  great  blizzard  of  last  winter,  to  illustrate  the  ice 
blockade  on  the  Delaware  River.  The  apparatus  used  was  a 
large  Sx  lo  field-camera,  fitted  with  a  wooden  drop-shutter  im- 
provised on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The  shutter  was  kept  in  the 
boiler-room,  and  swelled  so  that  it  touched  the  sides  of  the  guides 
and  over-exposed  all  the  plates.  By  an  original  process,  they 
were  all  brought  up  as  clear  as  well-timed  plates.  The  exposures 
were  made  from  the  roof  of  the  cabin,  tlie  thermometer  down  to 
50  below  zero,  and  the  wind  blowing  a  gale.  Having  forgotten  a 
ruby  lantern,  the  plates  had  to  be  changed  in  complete  darkness. 
The  set  of  photographs  on  this  trip  were  poor  for  a  professional, 
but  above  the  average  for  an  amateur.    .   .   . 

"The  tank  steamship  Aiiegheny  v.'as  sunk  last  January  down 
the  Delaware  Bay,  and  is  now  being  righted  at  a  Cadmen  ship- 
yard. The  writer  has  followed  the  wreck  for  months,  photo- 
graphing it  from  every  point  of  view.  Two  of  the  best  pictures 
were  taken  respectively  from  the  yard  arm  of  a  near-by  vessel, 
and  suspended  from  a  loop  of  rope  at  the  end  of  a  derrick  crane. 

"In  figure  work,  the  greatest  difficulty  encountered  by  the 
newspaper  illustrator  who  aims  to  get  life  into  his  subjects,  is  in 
arranging  them  so  that  they  will  retain  the  positions  natural  to 
their  occupations.  I  recently  made  cuts  for  a  hot- weather  article, 
the  most  important  views  of  which  were  two  coal-heavers  in  the 
boiler-room  of  an  excursion  boat,  and  a  furnace-tender  at  Bald- 
win's locomotive  works.  Both  were  flashlight  pictures.  In 
attempting  anything  of  this  kind,  where  the  correct  relation  of 
the  subject  to  the  title  of  the  picture  is  an  absolute  necessity,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  ex])lain  to  your  subject  just  what  you  want  the  pic- 
ture for.  When  this  fails,  the  writer  simply  tells  his  subjects  to 
go  on  with  their  work,  in  the  mean  time  focusing  the  camera  and 
making  the  exposure  before  they  have  time  to  line  up  in  the  in- 
variable'present  arms'  attitude.  This  may  be  a  suggestion  to 
those  who  have  had  diOiculty  in  getting  artistic  and  natural  poses 
into  their  groups.  Another  way  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
person  from  the  camera  is  to  explain  its  use  to  him  bricfiy  and 
show  him  lujw  it  works.  His  curiosity  is  at  once  satisfied,  the 
charm  vanishes,  and  you  can  gel  him  to  do  anything  you  desire. 
It  takes  tact  and  skill  to  get  good  negatives,  aside  from  the  mas- 
tery of  photography  as  a  technology. 

"The  newspaper  illustrator  o9casionally  meets  people  who  are 
decidedly  averse  to  having  their. pictures  taken.      In  the  slums  it 


is  unsafe  for  a  man  to  set  up  a  camera  and  make  a  target  of  any 
one  house.  I  remember  trying  to  get  an  interior  flashlight  of  a 
fifth-rate  sailors'  boarding-house  during  the  course  of  an  amica- 
ble brawl.  I  had  made  arrangements  the  day  before  to  take  the 
picture,  but  my  over-zealousness  to  get  the  sailors  in  the  midst  of 
their  fracas  caused  the  landlady  to  suspect  that  I  was  a  detective. 
The  matter  was  arbitrated  by  bringing  in  a  host  of  small  children 
who  filled  one  whole  side  of  the  room.  I  made  a  mock  exposure 
and  departed  in  disgust. 

"I  had  been  trying  for  some  days  to  get  at  a  crowd  of  'crap' 
players  along  the  wharves.  As  soon  as  I  had  adju-sted  the 
camera  and  was  about  to  make  the  exposure,  they  would  dissolve 
like  magic.  I  finally  focused  the  camera  for  a  certain  distance, 
drew  the  slide  under  the  cover  of  an  adjacent  shed,  and  ran  upon 
them  suddenly.  In  the  realms  of  crookdom  men  are  wary  of  the 
camera  and  will  shy  off  at  the  first  intimation  of  pulling  out  the 
bellows.  The  only  satisfactory  way  of  getting  character  sketches 
of  people  who  object  to  the  camera  is  to  focus  on  a  known  distance 
and  wait  in  some  secluded  place  where  you  will  not  attract  atten- 
tion, making  the  exposure  as  if  you  were  examining  the  camera 
and  not  actually  taking  the  picture. 

"The  newspaper  of  to-day  has  not  awakened  to  a  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  the  hand-camera,  owing  partially  to  small  demand 
for  local  matter,  and  the  lack  of  newspaper  writers  who  are  able 
to  operate  cameras.  Advocates  of  the  hand-camera  do  not  claim 
for  it  a  superiority  over  free-hand  illustration,  but  merely  wish  to 
point  out  its  advantages  under  certain  conditions.  In  Philadel- 
phia at  the  present  time  five  of  the  largest  papers  are  using  hand- 
cameras  with  splendid  results.  Six  years  ago,  a  camera  of  any 
kind  was  a  rarity.  The  advance  speaks  for  itself,  and  points  for- 
ward to  a  new  and  important  use  of  photography  for  the  futurs. " 


HOTTEST   SPOT   ON     EARTH. 

THE  hottest  region  on  the  earth's  surface  is  said  to  be  on  the 
southwestern  coast  of  Persia,  on  the  border  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where  for  forty  consecutive  days  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August  the  mercury  has  been  known  to  stand  above  one  hundred 
degrees  in  the  shade  night  and  day,  and  to  run  up  as  high  as  one 
hundred  and  thirty  degrees  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  A 
writer  in  Ltppincott' s  gives  the  following  information  concerning 
the  means  of  getting  drinking-water  at  this  place  : 

"At  Bahrein,  in  the  center  of  the  most  torrid  part  of  this  most 
torrid,  belt  as  tho  it  were  nature's  intention  to  make  the  place  as 
unbearable  as  possible,  water  from  wells  is  something  unknown. 
Great  shafts  have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred,  two  hun- 
dred, three  hundred,  and  even  five  hundred  feet,  but  always  with 
the  same  result,  no  water.  This  serious  drawback  notwithstand- 
ing, a  comparatively  numerous  population  contrives  to  live  there, 
thanks  to  copious  springs  which  burst  forth  from  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shrore. 

"The  water  from  these  springs  is  obtained' in  a  most  curious 
and  novel  manner.  'Machadores'  (divers),  whose  sole  occupa- 
tion is  that  of  furnishing  the  people  of  Bahrein  with  the  life- 
giving  fluid,  repair  to  that  portion  of  the  gulf  where  the  springs 
are  situated  and  bring  away  with  them  hundreds  of  skin-bags  full 
of  the  water  each  day.  The  water  of  the  gulf  where  the  springs 
burst  forth  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet  deep,  but  these  machadores 
manage  to  fill  their  goat-skin  sacks  by  diving  to  the  bottom  and 
holding  the  mouths  of  the  bags  over  the  fountain-jets — this,  too, 
without  allowing  the  salt  water  of  the  gulf  to  mix  with  it.  The 
source  of  these  submarine  fountains  is  thought  to  be  in  the  hills 
of  Osmond,  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  miles  away.  Being 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  it  is  a  mystery  how  they  were 
ever  discovered,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  have  been  known 
since  the  dawn  of  history." 


Greatest  Depth  of  the  Pacific.— "Mr.  W.  J.  L.  Wharton." 
says  Cosmos,  "reports  a  point  in  the  Pacific  that  seems  to  have  a 
greater  depth  tlian  that  discovered  recently  near  Japan.  This 
l)oint  is  found  in  23'^  40'  south  latitude  and  175*-'  lo'  west  longi- 
tude, and  the  Peni;u/n  broke  her  sounding-line  there,  after  hav- 
ing payed  out4,()oo  fathoms  without  touching  bottom.  The  same 
accident  occurred  twice.  It  may  be  hoped  that  in  the  end  we 
shall  succeed  in  obtaining  the  exact  value  of  this  depth,  which  is, 
in  any  case,  245  fathoms  greater  than  that  of  the  point  near  Jai)an, 
mentioned  above."—  '/'rans/atett/or  The  LrrKKARV  DiGE.sr. 
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Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 


Nervous  ^   ,  , 

Prostration, 

Mental  ^ 

Depression. 

Nervous  p, 

Dyspepsia. 

Mental  ^  , 

Failure. 

Freligfh's 

'  I  ^/^f^  1/^  ^^  Phosphorized 
1  U 1 1 1 C  Cerebro-Spinant) 

will  cure  when  even,-thing  else  has 
failed.  Prescribed  aud  endorsed  now, 
and  for  ten  years  past,  by  over  40,000 
Physicians.  Sample  by  mail  25c.,  ten 
days'  trial.  Regular  bottle  |i  by  mail. 
Small  bottle,  Ijut  100  doses  in  each. 

Concentrated ,  Prompt,  Powerful. 

Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full 
directions,  testimonials,  etc.,  to  any 
address. 

/.  O.    Woodruff  &=  Co., 

Manu/acturing  Cheitiisis, 

106-108  Fallon  Si..  New  York  Cily. 
Formula  on  Every  Bottle. 


BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  General  State  of  Trade. 

General  trade  continues  the  features  of  prece- 
■:iing  weeks— smaller  volume,  quiet  in  most  lines, 
business  being  conducted  conservatively,  activity 
only  among  dealers  in  woolens,  clothing,  shoes, 
and  hardware,  and  new  orders  generally  of  a 
fiUing-in  charaeter.  The  season  has  evidently 
been  a  late  one,  prolonged  mild  weather  having 
delayed  orders  until  the  Christmas  demand  and 
the  belated  autumn  request  came  together.  Not- 
withstanding almost  uniform  reports  of  quiet  and 
unchanged  conditions,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Jacksonville,  Augusta,  and  Birmingham  at  the 
South,  Milwaukee,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis  at 
the  West,  prove  exceptions  to  the  rule,  by  report- 
ing gains  in  demand  for  wholesale  staple  goods 
compared  with  the  preceding  week. 

The  falling-off  of  25  per  cent,  in  bank-clearings 
last  week  (which  was  unusually  heavy,  even  for 
Thanksgiving  week)  is  more  than  offset  by  a  total 
of  $1,^47,000,000  clearings  this  week,  43  per  cent, 
more  than  last  week,  7  per  cent,  more  than  in  the 
first  week  of  December,  1894,  and  11  per  cent,  more 
than  in  ^803.  The  decrease  this  week  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  in  1892  (when  the 
total  was  probably  the  largest  weekly  aggregate 
of  clearings  on  record)  is  only  14  per  cent.,  and 
as  compared  with  the  like  week  in  1891  the  de- 
crease is  only  6  per  cent. 

The  course  of  prices  also  shows  a  more  favorable 
tendency,  sugar,  Indian  corn,  and  wheat  showing 
advances,  prices  of  wheat,  flour,  pork,  rice,  and 
tobacco  being  firm  and  unchanged,  while  lower 
prices  are  furnished  by  oats,  lard,  coffee,  cotton, 
printcloths,  petroleum,  leather,  hides,  and  lumber, 
coal.  Southern  pig  iron,  Bessemer  pig  iron,  live 
hogs,  and  live  cattle. 

Continued  depression  in  wheat  is  finally  fol- 
lowed by  an  advance,  due  to  continued  heavy 
shipments  of  wheat  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
confirmatory  reports  of  short  crops  in  Australia 
and  Argentine  Republic.  ^Minnesota,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, and   Kansas  farmers  are  endeavoring  to 


For  Wakefulness 

Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  J.  C.  How.  Haverhill.  Mass..  says:  "I  have 
seen  great  benefit  from  the  steady  use  of  this 
preparation,  in  cases  of  chronic  wakefulness." 


hold  as  large  a  proportion  of  their  cereal  produce 
as  possible,  and  buyers  are  trying  to  purchase 
wheat  and  corn  to  hold.  Duluth  advises  that 
with  the  close  of  navigation  grain  receipts  fill 
elevators  there  to  overflowing.  Leather  is  going 
abroad  to  parties  who  sold  hides  to  this  country 
at  the  advance,  but  who  are  now  buying  American 
leather  after  the  reaction  of  25  per  cent,  in  price. 

Fractional  declines  in  pig-iron  prices  are  re- 
garded as  bottom,  which,  in  addition  to  lower 
quotations  for  billets,  should  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  price  of  steel  rails,  with  which,  it  is 
thought,  business  for  rail  mills  may  follow.  No 
significance  is  attached  to  the  recent  order  for 
1^, 000  tons  of  English  steel  rails  for  a  far-Western 
railway. 

In  dry-goods  holiday  specialties  are  more  active; 
cotton  goods  remain  steady,  and  woolens  are  in 
only  moderate  demand,  with  the  outlook  not  fa- 
voring particular  activity  early  next  year.  Woolen 
mills  are  said  to  be  receiving  fair  orders  for  spring. 
Holders  of  wool  are  sanguine  on  stronger  London 
quotations  and  higher  prices  in  Australia  and  the 
Argentine. 

November  bank-clearings  are  84,688,594,925,  or 
q.6  per  cent,  smaller  than  October,  but  13.6  per 
cent,  larger  than  November,  1894,  and  only  14  per 
cent,  smaller  than  November,  1892,  a  record  month 
in  clearings.  With  the  exception  of  October  and 
May,  this,  the  total  of  the  month  just  closed,  is 
larger  than  any  month  since  May,  1893.  Only 
twice  in  twelve  years  has  the  November  total 
exceeded  that  for  October.  At  New  York  the  gain 
over  November  last  year  is  16  per  cent.,  while 
outside  of  that  city  the  gain  is  over  11  per  cent. 
Gains  in  groups  of  cities  are  smaller  in  November 
than  in  October,  except  in  the  far  West,  where  the 
trade  revival  seems  to  have  enlarged  clearings 
materially.  Twenty-three  cities  show  decreases 
for  the  month  compared  with  1894,  a  larger  num- 
ber than  for  some  time  past;  but  the  decreases  at 
the  larger  cities  are  mostly  fractional.  The  total 
clearing  at  sixty  cities  for  eleven  months  aggre- 
gate §47,808,239,595,  a  gain  of  17  per  cent,  over  last 
year,  a  decrease  of  less  than  3  per  cent,  from  1893, 
and  a  decrease  of  only  14  per  cent,  from  1802. 
Only  thirteen  out  of  eighty-seven  cities  show  de- 
creases this  year  from  last  in  the  eleven  months' 
period. 

Total  business  failures  in  the  United  States 
number  315  against  288  last  week,  322  in  the  first 
week  of  December,  1894,  383  in  1893,  and  265  in  1892. 

World's  available  wheat  stocks  show  a  total  of 
164,000,000  bushels  December  i,  21,000,000  bushels 
less  than  one  year  ago,  and  26,000,000  bushels  less 
than  two  years  ago.  European  and  afloat  stocks 
are  68,000,000  bushels,  which,  while  larger  than  one 
year  ago,  are  much  smaller  than  the  corresponding 
total  two  years  ago.  Available  wheat  stocks  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  at  this  time  are  the 
smallest  at  like  dates  in  three  years.  November's 
net  increase  in  world's  wheat  supplies  is  about 
11,000,000  bushels  in  round  numbers,  about  one  half 
the  November  increase  in  1891  and  in  1892  (years  of 
extraordinarily  heavy  receipts),  only  two  thirds 
the  November  increase  in  1893,  ^^^  more  than 
twice  the  November  increase  last  year. — Brad- 
street's.,  December  7. 

The  President's  Message — Export  of 
Gold,  etc. 

The  President's  message  was  without  effect  upon 
business,  for  it  was  already  known  that  he  would 
urg.8  the  retirement  of  the  greenbacks,  a  move 
which  the  business  world  has  become  accustomed 
to  contemplating  ;  he  was  silent  as  to  a  new  basis 
for  bank  currency,  and  the  detailed  statement  of 
the  operations  of  the  Treasury  in  the  report  of  the 
Seeretary  has  not  yet  been  made  public.  But 
there  is  a  very  general  feeling  among  business 
men  that  the  "boom"  of  last  summer  was  checked 
soon  enough  to  prevent  the  reaction  from  being 
disastrous  ;  that  the  reaction  has  proceeded  about 
as  far  as  it  is  likely  to  go,  and  that  the  only  thing 
now  needed  to  give  an  assurance  of  active  and 
remunerative  business  is  a  settlement  of  the  cur- 
rency question  ;  some  measure  that  will  satisfy 
creditors  here,  and  particularly  abroad,  that  the 
integrity  of  the  present  monetary  unit  is  abso- 
lutely secure.  And  in  anticipation  of  some  pledge 
that   the  dollar  will   not   be  suffered  to  undergo 


depreciation,  the  coming  year  is  regarded  with  a 
general  feeling  of  confidence. 

Gold  to  the  amount  of  $2,900,000  went  abroad 
last  week,  including  half  a  million  which  went  to 
South  America  to  settle  European  indebtedess. 
Further  considerable  shipments  of  gold  are  very 
probable.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  millions  of  interest 
on  American  stocks  and  bonds  will  be  disbursed 
abroad  about  the  first  of  the  year.  About  an 
equal  value  of  Illinois  Central  Stock  and  Pan 
Handle  bonds  are  held  for  sale,  but  they  are  not 
going  off  so  fast  that  exchange  can  be  drawn 
against  them  to  meet  the  interest  payments. 
Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  was  quiet,  the 
trust  stocks  being  depressed  by  the  legal  proceed- 
ings instituted  against  the  Tobacco  Trust,  and 
the  railroad  securities  being  unfavorably  affected 
by  returns  of  the  business  of  the  Rock  Island  road. 
Sugar  and  Chicago  Gas  were  exceptions  to  the 
general  condition. 

From  most  of  the  markets  there  comes  the  com- 
plaint that  business  is  quiet  if  not  slow,  yet  such 
evidence  as  the  bank  clearings  afford  indicates  an 
unusually  large  volume  of  business  in  the  aggre- 
gate. The  presumption  is  that  the  Christmas  trade 
and  stocking-up  by  the  smaller  dealers  have  coin- 
cided and  made  more  business  than  the  state  of 
the  primary  markets  would  indicate.  Besdesthis, 
altho  the  stock  market  here  was  quiet,  the  ag- 
gregate business  done  was  very  much  greater 
than  the  week  before.  Altogether  the  clearings 
w^ere  greater  than  in  any  previous  week  for  some 
months.  The  figures  of  The  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Chronicle  show  a  gain  over  the  prece- 
ding week  of  more  than  30  per  cent.,  of  which  the 
occurrence  of  Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  last  week 
of  November  is  only  a  partial  explanation. 
Bradstreet's  figures  for  a  week  which  does  not 
exactly  coincide  with  the  week  of  The  Chronicle, 
but  do  not  involve  estimates  for  one  day,  show  a 
gain  over  the  week  before  of  43  per  cent.,  the  gain 
over  the  same  week  of  last  year  being  only  7  per 
cent.,  but  as  compared  with  the  nearly  if  not  quite 
unprecedented  clearing  of  the  same  week  in  1892 
the  falling-off  is  not  more  than  14  per  c^nt.— Jour- 
nal oj  Commerce.  New  York. 


"ONE  OF  MY  FRIENDS  WANTS 

TO  DIE,  OR  THINKS 

HE  DOES." 

The   Maryland   Construction  Company  of 
Baltimore  City. 

(Building  the  Baltimore  Belt  Railroad.) 

North  Avenue  and  Oak  Street. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  19th,  1895. 

Electrolibration  Co., 

1122  Broadway,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  : — On  Oct.  23d  last,  you  will  re- 
member, I  sent  you  a  check  and  an  order  for  an 
Electropoise,  etc. 

Since  that  time  I  have  applied  the  instrument 
to  my  ankle  ten  times.  Previous  to  that  time 
life  was  held  lightly  by  me — not  being  considered 
worth  living  under  such  a  condition  of  suffering 
as  fell  to  my  lot. 

My  friends  know  and  rejoice  in  the  change 
effected  in  me — presumably  by  the  use  of  the 
Electropoise.  I  no  longer  starve  myself,  but 
have  a  ravenous  appetite,  a  good  digestion,  and 
if  my  friends  are  to  be  believed,  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance. 

But  this  is  all  aside  from  my  main  purpose  in 
writing,  which  is  to  order  two  more  of  your  in- 
struments (with  books  of  directions,  etc.,  of 
course),  for  which  you  will  find  enclosed  my  check 
for  §50.  Please  send  as  soon  as  possible,  as  one 
of  my  friends  wants  to  die,  or  thinks  he  does, 
and  I  want  to  show  him  that  life  is  altogether 
worth  living  (in  company  with  an  Electropoise). 

He  will  not  be  hard  to  convince,  as  he  saw  me 
every  day  before  I  owned  an  Electropoise,  and 
he  sees  me  every  day  since.  The  argument  is 
unanswerable.  Yours  truly, 

JOHN  B.   BOTT. 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess-Editor,  Litekary 

Digest.  "J 


Problem  104. 
Bv  Herr  Kling. 
Black — Four  Pieces. 
K  on  Q  r?  ^:  B  ..n  K.  Kt  8;  Ps  on  Q  B  4,  Q  R  4. 


White— Thn-f  Pieces. 

K  on  Q  B  2;  Q  on  K  R  sq;  B  on  K  sq. 
White  males  in  five  moves. 

This  problem  is  published  in  The  British  Chess 
JUajfiiziiie,  November. 

W.  T.  Pierce,  in  submitting  it,  writes:  "  I  found  it 
in  The  Illustrated  London  Magazine,  1853-1854, 
given  as  Problem  No.  i.  No  solution  is  given;  it 
was  delayed  through  being  such  a  fine  problem.  I 
don't  know  if  it  was  given  in  a  future  volume. 
The  question  is,  Can  it  be  done  in  five?" 

As  The  Liter.^RY  Digest  solvers  have  suc- 
ceeded with  the  most  difficult  problems  we  could 
find,  we  subtnit  this  to  them,  with  Mr.  Pierce's 
question:  "Can  it  be  done  in  five?" 

Problem  105. 

Composed  for  Tiik  Liikk.xry  Digkst. 

By  Dr.  W.  R.  I.  Dajton,  Brooklyn. 

Black — Nine  Pieces. 

K  on  K  4;  Q  on  K  Kt  4;  B  on  K  Kt  5;  Rs  on  K  R  4 

and  y  Kt  3;  Ps  on  K  2,  K  B  3,  Q  B  2,  Q  R  3. 


w///m 


White- Tun  Pieces. 

K  on  Q  B  s;  Q  on  Q  R  8;  Bs  on  Q  B  3,  K  R  3;  Kt  on 
g  4;  R  on  <J  B  4;  Ps  on  K  Kt  2,  Q  3,  Q  B  r,,  O  Kt  4. 

Either  White  or  Black  mates  in  two  moves. 

This  is  No.  (jj  repaired  by  the  composer,  and 
warranted  sound.  Those  who  sent  solutions  of 
No.  92  will  find  some  changes  in  this. 

An  Asthma  Cure  at  Last. 

F.urope.-in  physicians  and  niciliial  journ.Tls 
report  a  positive  cure  for  Asthma  in  the  Kola 
Plant  loiitul  on  the  Kontfo  River,  West  Africa. 
The  Kola  Importing  Co.,  1164  IJroatlway, 
New  York,  arc  sending  free  trial  cases  of  the 
Kol.-i  Compotind  by  mail  to  all  siifrercrs  from 
Asthma  who  send  name  and  address  on  a 
postal  card.     A  trial  costs  you  nothing. 


Problem  106.  1 

Bv  D    r    Densmore.  I 

(From   The  Standard-Union,  Brooklyn.) 

White  (Four  Pieces):  K  on  K  B  3;  Q  on  Q  R  sq; 
Kt  on  K  R  8;  P  on  K  B  2.  [ 

Black  (Four  Pieces):  K  on  Q  B  .sq;  Q  on  K  sq; 
Kt  on  K  B  8;  P  on  K  Kt  4.  \ 

Can  Black  or  White  win  with  first  move?  This 
is  a  most  instructive  study  of  the  power  of  Q  and 
Kt  in  combination. 

Solution  of  Problems. 


No.   98. 


X-Q4 
K  X  R 


Kt-B  3,  mate 


R— K  4  !  mate 


K— K  3 


Kt— Kt  6,  mate 


R  .X  R  (Q  4) 


Q— K  3,  mate 


Kt  X  R 


R— Q  5  !  mate. 


P    B  5 


,  Correct  solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  Chas.  W.  Cooper,  Allegheny, 
Pa.:  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  tieo.  F. 
Coomber,  Kansas  City;  \V.  G.  Donnan,  Independ- 
ence, la.;  Will  H.  Martin,  Woodstock,  Va.;  John 
W'inslow,  Bristol,  Conn.;  J.  K.  Proudfit,  Kansas 
City;  F.  H.  Johnston,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C;  H.  J. 
Hutson,  Rochester;  F.  H.  Osgood,  North  Conway, 
N.  II.;  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Doobs,  and  C.  H  Jones,  Jr., 
Brownsville,  Tenn.;  J.  F.  Dee,  Buffalo;  Nelson 
Hald,  Donnebrog,  Neb.;  E.  E.  Armstrong.  Parry 
Sound;  H.  N.  Clark,  Adrian,  Mich.;  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, Olyrapia,  Wash. 

W.  G.  Donnan,  H.  J.  Hutson,  A.  H.  Gansser,  and 
J.  F.  Dee  were  successful  with  No.  97  (Novem- 
ber 16). 

No.  99,  as  corrected,  is  worth  your  study.  Thus 
far,  it  has  puzzled  nearly  ajl  who  have  tried  it. 
One  of  our  solvers  offered  a  reward  for  its  solu- 
tion, and  he  writes  us  that  three  or  four  of  his 
friends  have  been  working  on  it  for  days,  without 
solving  it. 

The  Lawton  Simplex 

Printer 

saves  time 
and  labor  ; 
'  money  too — 
100  letters, 
postal  cards, 
copies  of  music,  drawings,  or  typewritten 
copy,  in  almost  no  time,  and  e.xact  copies 
at  that,  by  using  the  Lawton  Simplex. 
Requires    no   washing   or   cleaning,   and 
saves  its  cost  over  and  again  in  sending 
out  notices.      Costs  but  little  (53  to  $ioj. 

Caution. —  Other  things  are  being  ni.ido  and  called 
Siiit/>/,-x  Printers.     The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  get- 
ting the  genuine  is  to  see   that    yours  is  the   J.atvlon 
Simplex  Printer.     Send  for  circulars.     Agents  wanted. 
LAWTON  &  CO.,  20  Vcscy  St..  New  York. 


THE    SAMPLE   TRUNK  CO., 

No.  I  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y., 

Invite  attention  to  their  late  importations  of  fine 
leather  work  in  Holiday  Goods.  Heal  novi-ltics. 
iiigf. lions  and  useful.  \\y  a  clever  arratigeinent  of 
tln»  interior,  a  new  Ladies'  Dress  Trunk  is  incom- 
parable The  tnnik  is  nnicli  shorter  in  length  than 
the  old  style,  therefore  handier  ;  while  witliout  any 
danger  of  creiusing,  the  clothing  is  more  eoinpaet. 
A  long  experience  catering  fr)r  foreigt\  travel  insures 
buyers  a  chance  to  select  the  most  desirable  goods 
in  ni'w  ideas,  such  as  Light  Weight  Veneer  Steamer 
Trunks,  Knanu'led  Leather  Overland  Trunks.  Ken 
ton  Bags.  Bellows  Frame  Valises.  Kiigs.  Steamer 
t'hairs,  I'lnbrellas  and  Canes  of  the  best  skilled 
English  and  American  workmanship. 


Dictionary  of 

United  States  History    ' 

By  J.  FRANKLIN  JAMESON,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  History,  Brown  University,  formerly, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  ;   Editorial  Con-       , 
tributor  to  ''  Century  Dictionary."     Author     '    i 
of  "  History  of  Historical  Writing 
in  Annerica." 

Illustrated   with   Nearly   300   Elegant  j 

Portraits  of  Distinguished  j 

Americans.  j 


The  subject  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  { 

The  author  has  a  national  reputation. 
The  Book  is  comprehensive  and  accurate. 
It  is  written  in  a  clear,  attractive,  and  interest- 
ing style. 
Every  College  Professor,  Teacher,  Minister,  La\«»- 

yer,  and  Doctor  needs  it.  ( 

Kvery  Merchant,  riechanic,   Parmer,  and  La-  ( 

borer  needs  it.  . 

Every  rian  and  Woman,  Boy  and  Girl  needs  it.       \ 
It  is  valuable  and  necessary  for  all  who  speak- 

(he  English  language. 
Ill    contains  750  Targe    8vo  pages  of  valuable 

unatler.  { 

'   1 1  contains  350,000  words  of  solid  historical  facts- 
It   contains  nearly   300    portraits  of    illustrious  I 

Americans.  , 

.  U  is  arranged  alphabetically  in  Dictionary  form-,-] 

I  n  3ne  moment  you  can  find  the  information  yocr- 

desire. 
Tiic  booK  is  in  one  volume  and  convenient  in 

I     size  and  form  to  use. 
l!    includes  every  historical  fact  of  value  in  re-   I 

iation  to  this  country. 
It   includes  the   biography  of  every   historically 

prominent  person  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  valuable  to  every  person,  every  day 
,     for  all  time.  . 

^  Sample   copies   sent    prepaid   on    receipt    of  1 

Fine  English  Cloth:  Back  Stamped  in  Cold    .     .     . 

'  Half  Morocco:  Back  Stamped  in  Gold.  Marbled  edges.  3.S0  ( 

Full  Mor.  Gold  Back  and  Side  Stamps,  Marbled  edges,  4.50 

Full  Sheep:  Sprinkled  Edses 4.75 

lExclusiye  territory.    Agent's  Outfit,  $1.00. 

Salary  paid  to  Successful  Agents. 


PURITAN    PUBLISHING   CO.,  . 

36  Bromfield  Street,       -       -       -    "Boston.  Mass. 


^^  Joker's  Dictionary  " 

A  cycloprdia  of  wit  and  hunu)r,  atcordin,;  to  subject 
alphabetically  arranged.  Contains  IWti  pages  of  Jokes, 
Storie.'i,  1  )r<>ll  Yarns,  and  clever  bits  of  repartee  on  every 
subject  likely  to  come  up  in  social  intercourse.  Order 
of  your  newsdealer  ;  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  "25  cents. 

Address  Union  Book  Co.,  Bo.\  106,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PUZZLE    PURSE. 

A  firstrlass  morocco  pnrse  with  nickel  frame 
and  clasp.  Can't  be  opened  without  the  secret, 
worth  J.lc.  as  a  puree  and  $5.iio  as  a  "brain 
cracker."  As  sample  of  our  loiiO  Barfxalns  we 
mall  It  postpaid  with  lar^je  Oatalocuc  for  loc. 

INDERSOU  &  BRO.  65  CORTLANDT  ST.N.V.  CITY 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

45  Liberty  St..  New  York,  sells  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writintt  them  for  unprejiulieed  nd vice 
and  prices.  Kxehiinires.  Immeuse  stock  forseleetion. 
Shipped  for  trial.  (luaranteed  tlrst  class.  Ijirprost  house 
in  tue  world.    Dealers  supplied,    6ii-page  illus.  cat.  free. 


Cnmitlt^nnV     C""*"*!    Safely.    by    in- 
Ur|JU  lClli./y     telliv-ent      and       scientific 
treatment.     I..aiK'"    -Vlxlonieiis  reduced   per- 
m.-inently.     \\  e  );iiaraiit<'i-  it  eure  or  refund 

your  money.      -Vo  stiir7iition  nut  hods. 

TUKMONT  niKDICALCO.,  Boston.   Mhss. 


-\  TISTORICAL  LIGHTS:  OR.  SIX  THOrSANI> 
I  L  HisTOHicAL  KxTUACTs.  illiisl rating  Thirty 
Thoiisiind  Topics.  A  jrnlaxy  of  ()<iotatioiis  taken 
t'xcliisivfly  from  .standaril  histories  and  hiotrra- 
phii's.  and  relatinp  to  relit;ious,  social,  and  political 
life,  moral  and  <-ivil  jrovcrmnent.  especially  nr- 
raiiKcd  for  l.cctm-ers,  I'liblic  Speakers.  \Yrilcrs  for 
the  Tress,  Lawyers,  >!inistcrs,  aiul  all  who  have 
occasion  to  use  llliislrations  drawn  from  Historical 
Lilcrntiire.  Compiled  by  Rev.  Chahi.ks  K.  Litti.k. 
Svo.  '.too  pp..  cloth.  S,'>.nO:"  sheep.  %^^X•KS. 

"It    is  alloireihcr  the   best    historical   reference 
book  ever  published."" — Hon.  Ahram  S.  Ilfiritt. 

Sent.  cii)-ria(]e  prepttid.  on  rrceipt  of  pricr. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  Pubs.,  30  Lafayette  Place.  N.Y. 
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TERHS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICE.— Per  year,  in  advance,  $3.00;  four  months,  on  trial,  $1.00;  single 
copies,  lo  cents. 

RECEIPTS.— The  yellow  label  pasted  on  the  outside  wrapper  is  a  receipt  for 
payment  of  subscription  to  and  including  the  printed  date. 

EXTENSION.— The  extension  of  a  subscription  is  shown  by  the  printed  label 
the  second  week  after  a  remittance  is  received. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— We  find  that  a  large  majority  of  our  subscribers 
prefer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions  interrupted  and  their  files  broken 
in  case  they  fail  to  remit  before  expiration.  It  is  therefore  assumed, 
unless  notification  to  discontinue  is  received,  that  the  subscriber  wishes 
no  interruption  in  his  series.  Notification  to  discontinue  at  expiration 
can  be  sent  in  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

PRESENTATION  COPIES.— Many  persons  subscribe  for  The  Literary 
Digest  to  be  sent  to  friends.  In  such  cases,  if  we  are  advised  that  a 
subscription  is  a  present  and  not  regularly  authorized  by  the  recipient, 
we  will  make  a  memorandum  to  discontinue  at  expiration,  and  to  send 
no  bill  for  the  ensuing  year. 


TOPICS   OF  THE   DAY. 


PROPOSED   IMPEACHMENT  OF   MINISTER 

BAYARD. 

IMPEACHMENT  or  formal  censure  of  Thomas  F.  Bayard, 
United  States  Ambassador  to  London,  is  demanded  by  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Resolu- 
tions accusing  him  of  utterances  " reflecting  upon  the  intelligence 
and  integrity  of  the  American  people,"  and  directing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  investigate  the  matter  and  recom- 
mend action  by  the  House,  have  been  introduced  by  Congressmen 
McCall  and  Barrett,  of  Massachusetts.  The  resolutions  refer  to 
Mr.  Bayard's  addresses  in  England,  and  particularly  to  his  speech 
before  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Society,  in  which  he  described 
protection  as  a  "form  of  State  Socialism"  that  has  done  more  than 
any  other  single  cause  to  foster  class  legislation,  corruption,  in- 
equality, and  official  demoralization  in  America.  The  Republi- 
cans in  the  House  contend  that  such  denunciation  of  a  national 
policy  is  improper  and  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the 
office  held  by  Mr.  Bayard.  Some  Democrats  appear  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  attack  on  Mr.  Bayard,  and  while  the  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  expressions  complained  of  furnish  no  ground 
for  impeachment  proceedings,  a  vote  of  censure  is  believed  to  be 
the  least  which  the  committee  w'ill  recommend.  Certain  news- 
papers demand  Mr.  Bayard's  recall  by  the  President. 

We  append  a  few  press  comments,  American  and  English  : 

The  President  Should  Recall  Mr.  Bayard. — "A  nation  im- 
peaches traitors  and  turns  fools  adrift.  This  is.  the  punishment 
Mr.  Bayard's  offense  deserves.  An  ambassador  who  could  be 
guilty  of  such  egregious  folly  as  to  make  a  public  speech  of  the 
tenor  of  Mr.  Bayard's  is  totally  unfit  to  represent  a  great  country 
such  as  the  United  States.  He  should  be  recalled.  To  impeach 
him  would  be  like  breaking  a  butterfly  on  a  wheel. 

"Mr.  Bayard's  conduct  is  as  inexcusable  as  it  was  undignified 
on  the  part  of  one  of  our  highest  diplomatic  representatives 
abroad.  .  .  . 

"It  is  high  time  that  our  Ministers  should  learn  the  serious 
duties  attached  to  their  offices.     They  are  not  sent  to  foreign 


courts  for  their  own  amusement,  nor  to  express  absurdly  revolu- 
tionary and  jingoistic  views  on  important  international  affairs  to 
the  first  comer,  nor  yet  to  go  on  lecturing  tours  all  over  the  coun- 
try. They  are  sent  to  represent  a  great  nation,  to  uphold  its  dig- 
nity, to  protect,  its  interests  and  defend  its  policy.  He  who  does 
this  worthily  will  find  no  time  for  showman-like  excursions  to 
distant  points  or  bleating  out  stupid  commonplaces  on  subjects 
that  don't  concern  him  in  his  official  capacity. 

"Messieurs  les  Ambassadeurs,  a  little  more  work  and  less  talk. 

"Mr.  Cleveland  should  recall  Mr.  Ba.yar(l."  —  T/ie  Herald 
{Ind.),  New  York. 

Suppressing  Free  Speech. — "Certain  nascent  statesmen  hith- 
erto unknown  to  fame  arise  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington  and  demand  the  impeachment  of  this  Thomas  F. 
Bayard  for  declaring  something  that  is  not  in  the  koran  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

"Because  Mr.  Bayard  is  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the 
court  of  St.  James  he  must  be  denied  free  speech,  and  in  an  ad- 
dress before  a  philosophical  society  he  must,  even  when  speaking 
of  individual  freedom,  refrain  from  a  pertinent  illustration  of  the 
sapping  of  individual  freedom  hitherto  insidiously  practised  and 
now  boldly  mantained  by  the  Republican  Party,  which  in  the 
national  House  declares  that  for  speaking  the  truth  as  he  under- 
stands it  Mr.  Bayard  shall  be  rebuked.  The  Republicans  want  a 
muzzle  placed  upon  any  publicist  who,  clearly  seeing  the  results 
and  tendencies  of  Republican  legislation,  pronounces  them  ab- 
horrent to  individual  freedom." —  T/ie  Chronicle  {Dem.),  Chicago. 

A  Crime  Deserving  Exemplary  Punishment.— "]\Ir.  Bayard's 
act  was  a  crime.  The  President  should  have  punished  it.  Since 
he  has  not  done  so,  the  duty  devolves  upon  Congress  to  make 
such  an  example  of  this  treacherous  and  disloyal  servant  as  will 
be  a  warning  to  all  of  his  kidney  hereafter  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  as  imperial  a  majesty  as  any  whose  hands  are 
kissed  by  courtiers.  His  punishment  should  be  proclaimed  with 
due  solemnity  to  all  the  courts  of  Christendom. 

"There  is  only  one  way  to  defend  him.  It  is  not  by  the  petti- 
fogging method  of  ascribing  Representative  McCall's  obviously 
proper  resolution  to  party  motives.  Mr.  Bayard  did  not  libel 
any  party.  He  libeled  the  people,  openly,  undeniably,  undenied- 
ly.  The  only  defense  is  to  justify  the  libel,  to  prove  its  truth. 
This  will  involve  the  contravention  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Is  Mr.  Crisp  prepared  for  the  defense?  Is  he 
wise  to  undertake  it?  This  is  no  light  matter.  This  is  no  party 
matter.  It  is  a  matter  which  will  appear  more  serious  to  the 
most  partizan  of  Mr.  Crisp's  constituents  the  more  he  thinks  of  it. 
Can  any  one  afford  to  defend  Mr.  Bayard  ?  Is  it  not  absolutely 
plain  that  he  should  be  utterly  cast  out  from  and  by  the  people 
whom  he  has  so  insolently  defamed,  and  should  not  his  own 
party  colleagues  be  first  in  a  work  which  is  with  them  one  of 
party  purification?" — The  Press  {Rep.),  New  York. 

Merely  a  Question  of  Taste. — "Mr.  Bayard  is  known  to  have 
very  strong  views  on  the  subject  of  protection,  which  he  regards 
literally  as  robbery.  He  holds  to  the  extreme  view  that  the 
Government  has  no  constitutional  right  to  impose  taxes  of  any 
kind  except  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue.  Carrying  this 
doctrine  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  without 
authority,  for  other  purposes — for  protection,  for  example — is  a 
misuse  of  power,  and  leads  to  corruption  of  all  kinds.  Mr. 
Bayard,  taking  this  extreme  view,  and  allowing  his  imagination 
to  run  riot,  drew  an  amazing  picture  of  the  political  and  social 
effects  of  protection,  but  his  chief  offense  was  that,  being  at  the 
time  American  Ambassador,  he  presented  this  picture  to  for- 
eigners with  what  was,  in  effect  at  least,  an  official  indorsement 
of  its  authenticity.  In  this  The  Ledger  thinks  Mr.  Bayard  made 
a  grave  mistake.  He  has  a  right  to  his  opinions,  a  right  to  give 
expression  to  them,  and  it  is  therefore  idle  to  talk  about  impeach- 
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ing  him  for  exercising  these  rights  in  England  or  elsewhere. 
His  conduct  is  mainly  a  question  of  taste  and  judgment.  As 
Ambassador  he  represents  all  the  people  of  America,  and  it  is,  to 
say  the  least,  unnecessary  for  him  to  denounce  in  unmeasured 
terms  economical  principles  which  have  been  approved  by  fully 
one  half  of  his  constituents.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr. 
Bayard  fully  deserved  the  berating  he  received,  tho  it  would  have 
been  foolish  to  have  carried  the  matter  to  the  point  of  presenting 
him  for  impeachment."— /"//i'  Ledger  {Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

A  Reprimand  in  Order. — "Mr.  Bayard  will  not  be  impeached 
for  his  recent  un-American  utterances  abroad,  but  the  introduction 
of  resolutions  to  that  effect  in  the  House  has  served  to  expose  the 
utter  lack  of  defensive  arguments  in  his  behalf.  Regardless  of 
the  economic  principle  involved  in  the  case,  the  fact  remains  that 
Mr.  Bayard  committed  what  even  his  strongest  partizans  will 
admit  was  an  indiscretion  of  a  grave  nature,  and  his  utterances 
at  Edinburgh,  containing  such  a  serious  characterizatlion  of  the 
Americans  who  honestly  believe  in  protection,  were  wholly  un- 
called for  and  improper.  Mr.  Bayard  has  not  been  guilty  of 
'treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,'  and 
his  offense  is  not  properly  impeachable.  But  he  deserves  to  be 
reprimanded  by  the  American  people  through  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  assembled,  and  this  rebuke  will  doubtless  be 
administered." — The  Star  {Ind.) ,    Washington. 

The  House,  Not  Mr.  Bayard,  Discreditable  to  the  Nation. 
— "The  resolutions  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
threatening  the  impeachment  of  Ambassador  Bayard,  do  not  call 
for  serious  attention.  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  men  of 
the  average  age  of  our  Congressmen  ought  to  be  above  such 
childishness,  and  that  it  is  as  a  reflection  on  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  in  particular  that  they  have  consented 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  represented  at  Washington  by  a  man 
who  is  willing  to  take  a  leading  part  in  this  exhibition  of  petty 
partizan  spite,  the  importance  of  which  may  be  exaggerated 
abroad  greatly  to  the  discredit  of  our  nation.  Ambassador 
Bayard's  public  speeches  in  Great  Britain  have  been  of  a  high 
degree  of  excellence  that  honors  the  American  people,  however 
out  of  harmony  they  may  have  been  with  the  repudiated  high 
protectionist  notions  of  certain  classes  at  home." — The  Jottrnal 
{Ind. ) ,  Providence. 

Blinded  by  Partizanship  to  the  First  Principle  of  Diplo- 
macy.— "  It  may  be  maintained  that  such  action  as  Congress  has 
taken  is  so  extraordinary  as  almost  to  be  unprecedented,  but  so 
were  the  ill-judged  utterances  which  provoked  it.  Indeed,  so  fla- 
grant was  Mr.  Bayard's  offense  that  even  the  English  news- 
papers, which  might  naturally  be  assumed  to  be  the  eager  de- 
fenders of  a  man  who  in  one  breath  exalted  the  English  system 
of  free  trade  and  slurred  his  native  America,  are  compelled  to 
condemn  his  absurd  extravagance.   .   .  . 

"His  references  to  protection  were  obnoxious,  not  because  they 
were  an  attack  upon  the  historic  economic  policy  of  the  American 
Republic,  tho  they  might  justly  be  resented  on  that  ground,  but 
primarily  because  they  were  a  violation  of  that  maxim  which  is 
just  as  true  of  nations  as  of  families,  that  it  is  not  discreet  or 
courteous  to  discuss  domestic  differences  before  strangers.  .  .  . 
Our  ambassadors  and  ministers  are  supposed  to  be  representa- 
tives of  no  party  or  faction,  but  of  the  entire  United  States.  It  is 
a  pity  that  Mr.  Bayard,  who  has  many  of  the  social  graces  of  the 
successful  diplomatist,  should  permit  a  spasm  of  narrow  partizan- 
ship to  blind  him  to  this  elementary  principle  of  his  profession." 
-^The Journal  {Rep.),  Boston. 

"  Partisan  spite  and  pettiness  could  not  go  much  farther  than 
this.  It  offers  a  melancholy  comment  on  the  character  and  pur- 
poses of  the  party  leaders  who  are  seeking  renewed  control  of  the 
Government.  They  may  gain  the  Presidential  election,  but  if 
they  do  it  will  be  in  spite  of  and  not  because  of  such  party  tactics 
as  we  see  resorted  to  in  this  ridiculous  business." — The  Republi- 
can {hid.),  Springfield. 

"The  Republicans  are  making  a  mistake,  costly  to  themselves 
as  well  as  to  the  country,  if  they  think  that  they  can  satisfy  the 
sober  sentiment  of  the  nation  by  mountebank  performances, 
whether  they  relate  to  Venezuela,  or  to  Hawaii,  or  to  Mr.  Bayard. 
What  is  wanted  of  this  Congress  is  good,  solid  work,  and  if  the 
country  doesn't  get  it  the  ruling  party  will  soon  learn  what  the 
country  thinks  of  it.  .  .  .  They  will  find  that  the  people  expect 


of  their  legislators  something  more  substantial  than  wind,  and 
more  dignified  than  buncombe." — The  Aews  {Ind.),  Baltimore. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  isthat  the  resolution  attacking  Bayard 
was  simply  introduced  in  the  House  for  buncombe.  The  Repub- 
lican members  wish  to  give  their  high-tariff  constituents  the 
shadow  and  not  the  substance  of  advocacy  of  the  doctrines  so 
pleasing  to  them  and  so  helpful  to  their  pockets." — The  Register 
{Dent.),  Columbia. 

"The  resolution  .  .  .  was  neither  wise  nor  timely.  It  has  re- 
sulted in  a  distinct  loss  of  dignity  and  prestige  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  well  as  to  the  gentleman  who  offered  it,  be- 
cause it  appears  like  proposing  a  foregone  futility,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  committing  the  Republican  side  of  the  House  to  it. 
.  .  .  Let  us  not  play  with  the  broad  ax  of  impeachment.  It  was 
not  designed  as  a  plaything."— 77/^  Tribune  {Rep.),  Detroit. 

"The  resolutions  of  impeachment  or  censure  of  Mr.  Bayard  are 
as  full  of  folly  as  they  are  of  spleen.  When  did  free  speech  be- 
come crime  in  this  country  and  when  did  an  ambassador  forfeit 
his  rights  as  a  citizen  ?"—  The  Times  {Dem.),  Kansas  City. 

"That  a  man  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  protection  is  a  part  of 
the  system  of  State  Socialism  should  be  able  to  get  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress is  a  most  portentous  circumstances.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated over  and  over  again,  and  it  can  not  be  successfully  denied. 
Yet  here  is  a  fresh  specimen  from  Massachusetts,  thrown  by  a 
political  upheaval  into  Congress,  who  professes  not  only  to  be 
ignorant  of  this  fact,  but  even  to  believe  that  a  statement  of  it  is 
an  official  misdemeanor.  If  Mr.  Barrett  had  laid  down  as  his 
major  premise  that  telling  the  truth  is  a  high  crime  when  Repub- 
licans are  in  power,  his  reasoning  would  have  been  intelligible." 
—  The  Courier-Journal  {Dem.),  Louisville. 

"Mr.  Bayard  permitted  himself  to  indulge  in  freedom  of  speech 
about  his  own  countrymen,  rulers,  and  politics  that  would  have 
been  impossible  for  a  diplomatic  of  the  Old  World,  and  we  think 
the  Republican  majority  are  reasonably  annoyed." — The  Globe, 
London. 

"The  pettiness  of  party  warfare  in  the  United  States  was  never 
more  clearly  displayed.  Mr.  Bayard  has  gained  the  good-will  of 
all  classes  here.  The  United  States  has  always  been  singularly 
fortimate  in  the  selection  of  its  Ambassadors  to  Great  Britain, 
and  Mr.  Bayard  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  foremost  rank. 
This  petty  outburst  of  spite  upon  the  part  of  a  political  clique 
will  not  tend  to  increase  our  feeling  of  respect  for  American  poli- 
ticians." —  The  Statidard,  Lojidon. 

"Mr.  Bayard  may  decline  to  retain  his  post  after  the  attack  that 
was  made  upon  him  in  Congress  yesterday,  and  if  he  resigns  it 
will  be  regretted  here,  as  he  is  a  fine  example  of  a  dignified,  up- 
right, and  eloquent  American  statesman.  But  his  alleged  indis- 
cretion was  so  deliberate  that  we  doubt  whether  he  had  not  con- 
templated its  probable  result.  We  should  resent  any  British 
minister  making  a  speech  in  a  foreign  country  attacking  a  vital 
part  of  our  policy." — The  St.  James' s  Gazette,  London. 


The  New  Constitution  Satisfactory  to  South 
Carolina. — While  the  Northern  press  continues  to  attack 
the  franchise  clauses  of  the  new  constitution  which  goes  into 
force  in  January  in  South  Carolina,  the  press  of  that  State 
seems  to  be  generally  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  of  the  conven- 
tion has  been  cheerfully  accepted  by  all  parties  and  that  factional 
bitterness  has  been  allayed  by  the  new  constitution.  The  Colum- 
bia Register  believes  that  white  unity  is  assured,  and  goes  on  to 
say  :  "The  sentiment  of  the  members  at  the  close  of  the  conven- 
tion's work  might  be  crystallized  into  this  sentence:  We  are  all 
South  Carolinians,  whether  Conservatives  or  Reformers,  sons  of 
a  common  mother  vState  ;  it  is  folly  for  us  to  be  fighting  each  other, 
and  the  time  has  come  for  all  that  to  cease  and  for  us  to  stand 
solidly  together,  putting  forth  our  best  united  efforts  for  the 
advancement  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  ever-glorious  Palmetto 
State.  The  members  have  gone  home,  after  making  a  constitution 
satisfactory  to  both  sides — save  in  some  particulars  where  nothing 
else  could  be  done,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion interposed  immovable  checks — and  they  will  doubtless  preach 
a  propaganda  of  peace,  the  seeds  of  which  have  been  sown  among 
the  people  by  the  harmonious  work  of  the  convention.  Every 
patriot  will  bid  them  God-speed  in  their  efforts  and  second  them 
all." 
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WILL  CONGRESS  AGAIN    GRAPPLE    WITH 
THE    TARIFF? 

DIFFERENCES  appear  to  exist  among  leading  Republican 
statesmen  and  organs  as  to  the  advisability  of  reviving  the 
question  of  tariff  revision  by  introducing  and  pressing  bills  re- 
storing certain  McKinley  schedules.  Speaker  Reed,  Senator 
Aldrich,  and  other  leaders  are  believed  to  be  opposed  to  the  re- 
opening of  the  tariff  agitation,  while  a  number  of  others  regard 
an  increase  in  revenue  receipts  through  higher  duties  as  the  sim- 
plest means  of  relieving  the  Treasury  and  protecting  its  gold 
reserve.  Bills  restoring  McKinley  schedules  have  already  been 
offered  in  the  House  by  Congressmen  Harris,  of  Ohio,  and  Morse, 
of  Massachusetts.  The  former's  measure  provides  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  McKinley  duties  on  wool  and  woolen  goods,  while 
the  Morse  bill  (which  is  also  that  urged  by  the  New  York 
Tribune)  calls  for  the  reenactment  of  the  McKinley  schedules 
relating  not  only  to  wool  and  woolens,  but  also  to  silk,  linens, 
crockery,  agricultural  products,  gloves,  and  tinplate.  Those 
who  favor  these  bills  are  confident  that  they  can  be  passed  by 
Congress  in  a  short  time,  without  any  unfavorable  effect  on  busi- 
ness. Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  it  would  require 
months  of  stormy  debates  to  push  the  bills  through,  and  that  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  would  suffer  disastrously.  It  is 
also  questioned  whether  the  increases  in  duties  would  result  in 
swelling  revenue  receipts.  The  McKinley  tariff,  it  is  asserted, 
instead  of  yielding  a  surplus,  created  a  deficit  and  necessitated 
bond  issues.  We  append  comment  expressing  these  conflicting 
views : 

No  Right  to  Wait  a  Single  Hour. — "This  country  has  no 
right  to  expect  full  prosperity  until  a  tariff  which  depresses  in- 
dustry and  reduces  wages  has  been  changed.  The  men  who  have 
tried  that  experiment  have  been  condemned  by  adverse  majorities 
that  are  amazing.  The  Republicans  have  not  the  right  to  pro- 
long the  operation  of  such  a  tariff  a  single  hour,  if  by  doing  their 
best  for  the  country  they  can  change  it.  Neither  have  they  the 
slightest  right  to  prolong  the  worst  parts  of  it  because,  within  a 
limited  time,  or  with  obstacles  in  the  Senate,  they  can  not  reform 
it  wholly.  Their  business  is  to  frame  a  bill  which  will  raise  the 
needed  revenue  by  reviving  certain  parts  of  the  tariff  of  1890,  or 
by  other  provisions  if  they  prefer,  and  at  the  same  time  cure  the 
worst 'of  the  evils  resulting  from  Democratic  success,  if  they  can 
not  at  once  cure  them  all.  The  highest  and  most  complete  tri- 
umph within  the  reach  of  the  Republican  Party  is  the  restoration 
of  prosperity  in  large  measure  by  putting  back  its  own  duties  on 
imported  products,  even  tho  circumstances  prevent  it  from  revi- 
sing the  tariff  in  all  its  parts. " — The  Tribune  {Rep.),  New  York. 

False  Pretenses  about  Revenue. — "What  is  to  be  said  of  the 
logic  and  the  sincerity  of  the  present  Republican  or,  rather,  pro- 
tectionist, contention?  That  contention  is  that  a  surplus  revenue 
will  at  once  and  of  itself  cure  the  currency  sore.  The  way  to  get 
a  surplus  revenue  is  to  clap  on  higher  duties.    .   .   . 

"A  high  tariff  was  never  before  defended  as  a  revenue  measure. 
Nothing  is  so  disgusting  or  irrelevant  to  a  good  protectionist  as 
to  talk  to  him  of  a  revenue  in  connection  with  a  tariff.  Revenue 
means  importations,  and  to  stop  importations  is  the  very  end  and 
aim  and  natural  working  of  a  protective  tariff.  To  pretend  any- 
thing else  is  to  be  guilty  of  false  pretenses. 

"The  insincerity  of  the  present  demand  for  high  duties  as  a 
means  of  filling  up  the  Treasury  with  gold  will  appear  doubly 
flagrant  to  any  one  who  stops  to  note  the  effect  on  Government 
revenue  of  prolonged  tariff  discussion  and  the  enactment  of -new 
tariffs.  Irregularity,  vitiated  estimates,  spasmodic  ups  and 
downs  in  receipts,  with  resulting  uncertainty  at  Washington  and 
anxiety  in  business  circles  all  over  the  country,  are  the  invariable 
accompaniments  of  such  discussion  and  such  laws.  It  was  so 
with  the  McKinley  tariff,  it  was  so,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with 
the  Wilson  tariff.  The  income  of  the  Treasury  depends  in  a 
peculiar  degree  upon  the  stability  of  trade  and  the  permanence  of 
fiscal  laws.  Nothing  throws  the  Treasury  upon  its  beam-ends 
more  quickly  than  the  unsettling  of  business  conditions.  Let  a 
tariff  bill  be  now  precipitated  and  drag  along  for  six  months  (the 
very  shortest  time,  certainly,  in  which  it  could  be  passed,  if  at 


all) ,  and  the  Treasury  deficit  to  be  provided  for  would  be  doubled 
or  trebled  in  the  act.  A  new  high-tariff  bill  might  be  entitled  an 
act  to  disorganize  and  derange  public  finance,  but  never  one  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  an  embarrassed  Treasury. 

"  How  was  it  with  the  McKinley  bill  ?  Did  it  stop  the  '  vast  im- 
portations'?  Did  it  increase  the  revenue?  Did  it  come  within 
miles  of  producing  the  revenue  predicted?  All  these  questions 
must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Importations  were  enormous 
during  the  pendency  of  the  bill — so  enormous  that  the  enraged 
McKinley  threatened,  at  one  time,  to  make  them  pay  the  higher 
duties  by  way  of  anticipation.  This  is  the  normal  course  of  bus- 
iness in  passing  from  a  low  to  a  high  tariff.  It  would  be  the 
course  now  if  a  new  McKinley  bill  were  visible  on  the  horizon. 
The  bonded  warehouses  would  be  stuffed  with  foreign  goods,  and 
the  maddened  protectionists  would  be  helpless.  Then  when  the 
higher  duties  went  into  effect,  where  would  the  increased  revenue 
come  in?  Just  where  it  did  in  the  first  months  under  the 
McKinley  bill,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $8,000,000  a  month  de- 
crease. The  estimates  made  by  Senators  Allison  and  Aldrich 
for  the  first  year's  operation  of  the  McKinley  tariff  were  $40.- 
000,000  out  of  the  way.  This  shows  how  safe  a  thing  it  would  be 
now  to  reenact  such  a  law  as  a  revenue  measure.  The  revenue 
might  prove  as  delusive  as  the  pretensions  with  which  the  bill  is 
urged." — The  Evenifig  Post  {hid.).  New  York. 

Short  Memories  of  McKinleyites. — "It  is  affirmed  that  the 
depletion  of  the  Treasury's  gold  is  due  to  deficient  revenues,  by 
which  it  is  implied  that  nothing  of  the  sort  took  place  under  the 
McKinley  act. 

"If  these  statements  are  put  forward  in  good  faith,  they  show 
how  short  are  the  memories  of  the  men  who  profess  to  give  in- 
struction to  the  Repubican  Party.  For  a  time  after  the  passage 
of  the  McKinley  and  Sherman  acts,  the  Republicans  were  very 
cheerful.   .   .   . 

"In  1892,  however,  the  lack  of  sufficient  revenue  was  admitted. 
In  his  annual  report  for  that  year  Secretary  Foster  asked  for  an 
increase  of  the  gold  reserve  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Sherman  notes.  He  also  wanted  more  revenue.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  He  did 
not  believe  that  more  than  seven  millions  could  be  spared  for  this 
fund  during  that  fiscal  year,  altho  the  requirements  were  $48,- 
000,000.  It  is  also  well  known  that  Secretary  Foster  was  about  to 
issue  bonds  during  the  last  month  of  his  continuance  in  office, 
but  was  stopped  by  Mr.  Harrison. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  mark  of  great  ignorance  or 
recklessness  to  pretend  that  the  revenues  were  adequate  under 
Mr.  Harrison's  Administration.  The  McKinley  bill  was  not 
passed  for  revenue.  It  was  entitled '  A  bill  to  reduce  the  revenue. ' 
It  had  that  effect.  Between  1890  and  1892  the  Government's 
ordinary  revenue  was  reduced  more  than  forty-eight  millions  of 
dollars.  This  would  have  been  all  right  if  that  had  been  all  of 
it,  for  there  had  been  a  surplus.  But  in  the  same  time  expendi- 
tures had  increased  more  than  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  The 
legislation  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  had  been  of  such  a  character 
that  the  expenditures  must  increase  as  the  roll  of  pensioners  be- 
came larger.  In  the  fiscal  year  1894  the  revenues  still  further 
decreased.  The  first  year  under  the  new  tariff  laws  showed  an 
increase  of  customs  receipts  over  the  preceding  one  of  some  nine- 
teen millions  of  dollars." — The  Courier-Journal  {Dem.) ,  Louis- 
ville. 

"If  the  wool  question  is  fought  over  and  voted  upon  the  flood- 
gates are  opened,  and  a  deluge  of  tariff  bills  must  be  expected. 
Neither  the  Speaker  nor  the  members  of  Congress  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  play  any  favorites.  There  is  the  same  right  to  tackle 
every  article  on  the  schedule  as  there  is  to  yield  to  the  importunities 
of  the  wool-growers.  They  have  challenged  the  idea  of  giving 
the  country  a  needed  rest.  .  .  .  Democracy,  from  a  selfish  stand- 
point, could  ask  nothing  better  than  that  the  party  in  control  of 
the  legislative  branch  should  proceed  to  an  exposure  of  its  inter- 
nal weaknesses,  but  the  country  should  not  again  be  stricken  in 
this  period  of  healthful  recuperation." — The  Free  Press  {Dem.) , 
Detroit. 

"  By  placing  a  duty  on  wool  and  revising  the  woolen  schedule, 
additional  revenue  to  the  extent  of  about  $30,000,000  would  be 
secured.  S6me  of  the  Republicans  would  go  further  and  enter 
upon  a  general  tariff  revision  on  protection  lines.  This  is,  how- 
ever, contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  opinion,  which  is  that 
this  would  be  fruitless  so  long  as  a  Democratic  President  is  in 
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office.  The  cause  of  the  financial  stress  is  traced  to  the  Demo- 
cratic tariff  legislation.  More  revenue  must  be  raised,  and  this 
can  be  only  by  revised  tariff  schedules."—  The  Journal  {Rep.). 
Syracuse. 

"The  New  York  Tribune's  tariff  bill,  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Morse,  is  described  as  a 'little  bill  of  twelve  lines.'  which 
would  avoid  the  usual  'mass  of  details'  of  a  general  tariff  bill, 
and  thus  prevent  hurtful  delay.  The  bill  proposes  the  restoration 
of  the  most  important  schedules  of  the  McKinley  Act.  But  why 
not  a 'little  bill"  of  four  lines  restoring  the  whole  act?  That 
would  even  more  surely  avoid  a  'mass  of  details. '"— 7 //<?  Repub- 
lican [Ind.),  Springfield. 

"The  reiniposition  of  the  duties  on  wool  would  have  the  effect 
of  raising  a  large  part  of  the  revenues  which  the  Government  now 
lacks  to  meet  its  current  obligations,  and  such  action  on  the  part 
of  Congress  would  injure  nobody  but  the  importers  who  are  now 
flooding  our  markets  with  wool  grown  in  foreign  countries. 
There  would  be  no  disturbance  of  business  as  a  result,  and  the 
people  who  pay  as  much  for  their  clothing  now  as  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Wilson-Gorman  law,  would  be  affected  in  no  way." — 
The  Leader  (Rep.),  CI  eve  laud. 

"Its  idiotic  for  any  Republican  in  Congress  to  propose  to 
neglect  the  party's  plain  duty.  Every  intelligent  Republican 
voter  should  at  once  write  to  his  Representative,  asking  him  to 
use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  see  that  a  measure  embodying  pro- 
tection and  ample  revenue  is  passed  at  this  session." — The  Blade 
{Rep.),   Toledo. 

"Political"  Prayers  in  Congress.— Severe  criticisms 
have  been  passed  on  Chaplain  Couden  for  making  his  prayer 
at  the  opening  of  Congress  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  parti- 
zan  views  and  political  opinions.  The  words  objected  to  were  : 
"Let  peace  reign  throughout  our  borders;  yet  may  we  be  quick 
to  resent  anything  like  an  insult  to  this  our  nation."  This  is 
denounced  as  unchristian  and  jingoistic  by  a  number  of  news- 
papers. The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  says:  "The  Scriptures 
abound  in  injunctions  to  be  slow  to  anger  and  patient  under  op- 
pression and  ill-usage.  There  is  nowhere  an  intimation  that  it  is 
agood  and  desirable  thing  to  be  quick  to  resentan  insult.  Chap- 
lain Couden  evidently  belongs  to  that  queer  class  of  religious 
paradoxes,  'the  fighting  parsons,'  who  are  misplaced  as  teachers 
of  Christianity,  and  who  should  be  pagans  with  a  god  of  war  and 
a  god  of  peace  to  appeal  to  as  convenience  or  political  advantage 
may  suggest.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  trying  to  give 
some  color  of  Christian  grace  to  jingoism."  The  Boston  Herald 
says  of  the  prayer :  "It  is  in  worse  than  bad  taste,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  delivered  are  borne  in  mind  ;  it  is 
repugnant  to  Christian  sentiment ;  it  was  an  incitement  to  the 
war  spirit  which  is  disgraceful  in  a  Christian  minister.  Politics, 
rather  than  piety,  got  this  man  the  place,  and  he,  apparently,  felt 
it  a  duty  to  repay  this  by  putting  politics  into  his  prayer."  The 
Baltimore  AVr^'^makes  the  following  comment :  "To  insert  in  his 
opening  j)rayer  a  petition  to  God  that  we  may  be  'quick  to  resent 
anything  like  an  insult  to  this  our  nation'  is  to  endeavor — of 
course,  in  an  utterly  futile  way — to  influence  the  sentiment  of  the 
House  in  a  particular  direction  on  a  matter  of  public  policy.  It 
is  certainly  not  self-evident  that  we  ought  to  be  'quick  to  resent 
anything  like  an  insult.'  A  very  respectable  body  of  citizens,  for 
instance,  hold  that  what  we  should  first  do  in  regard  to  'anything 
like  an  insult'  is  to  ascertain  how  like  an  insult  it  is,  and.  if  the 
resemblance  is  not  very  great,  to  keep  our  temper.  Some  of  these 
same  people  think,  too,  that  the  degree  of  rapidity  with  wliich 
even  what  looks  very  much  like  an  insult  should  be  resented 
must  depend  on  circumstances ;  that  there  are  occasions  when  a 
little  time  gives  room  for  perfectly  satisfactory  explanations, 
reparation,  or  apology.  Ciood  Americans  arc  all  agreed  that  the 
national  honor  must  be  firmly  maintained  ;  but  we  believe  that 
the  majority  of  them  are  far  from  thinking  that  this  is  liest  done 
by  constant  exliibitions  of  pugnacity,  and  especially  do  we  trust 
that  the  sentiment  of  the  teachers  of  religion  is  not  in  accord  with 
that  <jf  Chaplain  Couden.  It  is  a  piece  of  mischievous  imperti- 
nence for  the  chaplain  of  a  legislative  Ijody  to  make  use  of  his 
position  to  air  the  opinions  of  any  particular  party  or  faction  on 
public  fiuestions.  It  brings  the  religious  service  into  contempt, 
and  tends  further  to  lower  the  tone  of  public  discussions,  already 
too  often  low  enough." 


DEATH    OF  THE  "OLD    ROMAN." 

EX-SEXATOR  ALLEX  G.  THURMAX.  the  "foremost 
Democrat  of  Ohio."  died  on  Thursday,  December  12.  from 
the  general  debility  of  old  age.  High  tributes  are  paid  to  his 
ability  and  character  by  men  and  newspapers  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinion.  Of  late  he  has  taken  little  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  many  looked  upon  him  as  the  last  Democratic  states- 
man of  the  "old  school."  The  Republican  governor  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
McKinley,  in  a  procla- 
mation issued  on  the 
day  of  the  ex-Sena- 
tor's death,  spoke  of 
him  as  follows ; 
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"  He  was  a  states- 
man whose  sturdy  in- 
tegrity and  exalted 
abilities  were  recog- 
nized, not  only  in  his 
own  State,  but  in  ev- 
ery part  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  he  was  a 
learned  and  incorrup- 
tible interpreter  of  the 
law.  As  United  States 
Senator  he  faithfully 
and  with  exceptional 
honor  represented  the  ' 
State  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  was  a  distinguished  party  leader,  and  stood 
in  the  front  rank  with  the  great  men  who  were- his  contempora- 
ries. After  being  the  recipient  of  many  honors  at  the  hands  of 
his  party  and  countrymen,  he  retired  to  private  life  with  the  uni- 
versal respect  and  esteem  of  the  citizens  of  the  Republic,  and  thfe 
love  of  all  who  had  the  honor  of  knowing  him.  His  illustrious 
career  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  possibilities  of  American 
citizenship,  and  is  worthy  the  study  of  the  youth  of  our  State. 
The  people  of  Ohio,  regardless  of  party,  will  be  mourners  at  his 
bier." 

Mr.  Thurman  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  1835.  and  his 
entrance  into  political  life  did  not  occur  until  1S44.  when  he  was 
elected  to  Congress.  He  at  once  took  leading  rank  upon  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  his  speeches  on  the  Mexican  War  and 
the  Oregon  resolution  for  the  abrogation  of  the  convention  with 
England  attracted  general  attention.  In  1S51  Mr.  Thurman  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  and  served  four  years. 
In  1869  he  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  he  remained  for  twelve 
years.  President  Garfield  appointed  him  a  delegate  to  the  inter- 
national monetary  conference  at  Paris.  For  a  number  of  years 
Mr.  Thurman  was  regarded  as  a  leading  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. In  1888  he  was  nominated  for  Vice-President,  with  Mr. 
Cleveland  at  the  head  of  the  unsuccessful  ticket. 

Mr.  Thurman  was  a  strict  party  man,  but  he  commanded  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  every  member  of  the  Senate,  as  the 
following  reference  in  Mr.  Blaine's  "Twenty  Years  of  Congress" 
indicates : 

"Mr.  Thurman 's  rank  in  the  Senate  was  established  from  the 
day  he  took  his  scat,  and  was  never  lowered  during  the  period  of 
his  service.  He  was  an  admirably  disciplined  debater,  was  fair 
in  His  methods  of  statement,  logical  in  his  argument,  honest  in 
his  conclusions.  He  had  no  tricks  in  discussion,  no  catch-phrases 
to  secure  attention,  but  was  always  direct  and  manly.  .  .  .  His 
retirement  from  tlie  Senate  was  a  serious  Ipssto  his  party — a  loss, 
indeed,  to  the  body." 

We  reproduce  some  press  tributes  below  : 

"The  title  ['Old  Roman']  was  justly  conferred  on  him,  and  in 
all  his  long  life  he  worthily  sustained  tiie  honor  it  imposed.  He 
was  as  honest  a  man  as  ever  lived.  He  held  high  position  in  his 
State  and  in  the  nation,  and  not  a  stain  rests  on  his  name.     His 
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party,  in  a  critical  moment,  was  not  able  to  lift  itself  up  to  his 
lofty  ideals  of  public  service,  and  the  sacrifices  he  made  for  it 
were  vain.  ...  It  is  the  honorable  privilege  of  a  Republican 
newspaper  to  place  this  laurel  leaf  on  the  grave  of  a  brave,  sin- 
cere, and  honest  political  opponent." — The  Recorder  {Rep.), 
New  York. 

"No  man  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  made  so  conspicuous 
a  record  in  the  Senate  for  unswerving  fidelity  to  public  duty  as 
did  Allen  G.  Thurman.  Mr.  Thurman  was  not  a  politician  as  the 
term  is  generally  understood  in  these  later  days.  He  was  above 
all  things  a  statesman,  and  he  was  a  master  in  statesmanship. 
He  was  the  equal  of  the  ablest  in  parliamentary  disputation,  and 
was  always  so  scrupulously  faithful  to  honest  conviction  that  his 
utterances  ever  commanded  the  highest  respect  even  from  those 
who  most  bitterly  antagonized  him,  and  his  success  as  a  leader  in 
statesmanship  stands  out  almost  .single  among  the  able  men  of 
his  time  in  the  first  legislative  tribunal  of  the  nation." — The 
Times  {Devi.),  Philadelphia. 

"Mr.  Thurman  began  life  with  little  but  his  own  ambition, 
energy,  and  honest  purposes.  He  speedily  achieved  distinction, 
and  honors  were  showered  upon  him  throughout  all  his  life.  He 
was  admired  for  his  ability,  distinguished  for  the  rugged  virtue 
of  his  character,  and  loved  for  his  honesty.  He  was  a  servant  of 
the  people  in  the  truest  sense  of  that  term  as  it  is  applied  to  one 
who  accepts  a  public  office.  .  .  .  The  history  of  the  country,  as  it 
is  written  and  will  be  written,  will  enshrine  Judge  Thurman's 
name  and  will  pay  proper  tribute  to  his  deeds." — The  Dispatch 
{Tnd.) ,  Cohinibiis. 

"'The  Old  Roman'  was  a  rugged  figure  in  American  politics, 
his  name  the  synonym  of  honesty.  Even  those  who  could  not 
subscribe  to  his  views  believed  in  his  sterling  integrity  and  gave 
to  him  that  honor  due  a  statesman  whose  actions  were  governed 
by  the  highest  principles.  One  of  the  old  school  in  politics,  the 
nation  is  better  for  the  lessons  of  his  life.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  whom  the  world  call  self-made.  One  of  the  people,  he  be- 
lieved in  the  people  and  the  people  believed  in  him." — The  Post 
{l7id.),  Cincittnati. 

"The  Senator  from  Ohio  was  often  mistaken,  but  he  was  al- 
ways honest.  His  errors  were  of  the  head,  not  of  the  heart. 
Many  a  time  in  later  years,  since  Thurman's  retirement  from  the 
activities  of  party  strife,  have  his  former  associates  looked  toward 
that  stalwart  figure  with  regret  that  his  sagacious  leadership  and 
powerful  aid  were  withdrawn  from  a  party  which  had  no  great 
men  to  spare.  Tho  disdaining  the  arts  by  which  popularity  is 
too  often  obtained,  tho  stern  sometimes,  and  sometimes  taciturn, 
tho  a  rugged  fighter  in  the  arena  of  debate,  the  best  men  of  both 
parties  who  knew  him  well  learned  to  cherish  for  him  an  esteem 
that  amounted  to  affection.  He  will  be  missed.  His  name  will 
not  easily  or  soon  be  forgotten." — The  Advertiser  {Rep.),  Bos- 
ton. 

Governor  O'Ferrall's  Anti-Ly  nching  Proposals.— 

In  a  message  to  the  Virginia  legislature,  Governor  O'Ferrall 
has  recommended  radical  legislative  measures  directed  against 
lynching.  He  proposes  that  any  county  in  which  a  lynching 
occurs  shall  be  required  to  pay  $200  for  each  thousand  of  its 
population,  the  money  to  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  public 
schools ;  and  that  sheriffs  and  deputies  shall  be  deprived  of  office 
if  proven  guilty  of  negligence,  and  made  liable  on  their  official 
bonds  in  action  for  damages  by  the  heirs  of  the  victim.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Governor  would  punish  rape  and  kindred  crimes 
by  death,  and  give  indictments  for  such  offenses  precedence  over 
all  other  cases  on  the  dockets.  He  is  convinced  that  such  legis- 
lation would  tend  to  prevent  lynching,  and  a  number  of  news- 
papers cordially  approve  of  his  suggestions.  The  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean  says:  "It  will  be  well  if  the  barbarians  who  roast  men 
alive,  and  who  torture  them  by  nameless  mutilations,  are  forced 
to  contribute  toward  the  education  of  the  next  generation  in  a 
higher  civilization.  The  peculiar  merit  of  this  proposition  is  that 
it  does  not  require  proof  of  the  guilt  of  any  person—' eminent 
citizen'  or  otherwise — participating  in  the  murder.  The  fact  of  a 
lynching  in  a  county  of  10,000  souls  is  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  be 
taxed  in  the  sum  of  $2,000,  and  in  a  county  with  100,000  people 
the  smart  money  paid  for  enjoyment  of  the  pleasing  spectacle  of 
'a  nigger  lynching'  will  be  $20,000.  When  counties  are  made  to 
pay  thus  they  will  be  less  tolerant  of  the  murderous  pastimes  of 
the  'eminent  citizens. '" 


HON.  JOSIAH  QUINCY,  MAYOR-ELECT  OF  BOSTON. 


RECENT     MUNICIPAL    DEMOCRATIC 
VICTORIES. 

A  DEMOCRATIC  triumph  in  Boston,  following  close  upon 
■^^^  the  municipal  victories  of  the  party  in  Providence,  Indian- 
apolis, and  other  cities,  is  admitted  by  Republican  organs  to  pos- 
sess some  significance  deserving  of  serious  study.  Mr.  Josiah 
Quincy  was  elected 
mayor  of  Boston  last 
week  by  a  plurality 
considerably  larger 
than  the  Democratic 
campaign  managers 
had  ventured  to  pre- 
dict. The  Republican 
candidate  was  the 
present  mayor,  Mr. 
Curtis,  whose  admin- 
istration is  generally 
admitted  to  have  been 
efficient  and  clean. 
The  campaign  was 
fought  largely  on  na- 
tional issues,  and  to 
this  fact  the  result  is 
attributed  by  the  Re- 
publican press  of  Bos- 
ton, altho  a  number  of 
local    causes   are    be-  . 

lieved  to  have  helped  the  Democrats  this  year.  The  Republi- 
can had  attacked  Mr.  Quincy  for  his  course  in  Washington, 
when  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  had  accused  him 
of  favoring  the  spoils  system  in  national  and  local  politics.  The 
support  of  the  Republican  candidate  by  the  American  Protective 
Association  is  said  to  have  cost  him  many  votes.  Following  are 
comments  on  the  significance  of  recent  municipal  elections : 

Warning  Signals  to  Republicans. — "Since  the  general  elec- 
tions of  November  two  important  city  elections  have  occurred. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  chose  a  new  Mayor  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  altho 
the  Republican  mayor,  who  was  elected  last  5'ear  by  a  large 
majority,  was  a  candidate  for  reelection,  he  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  nearly  as  large  as  the  one  that  carried  him  into  office. 
The  result  is  explained  on  the  ground  that  a  large  number  of  Re- 
publicans failed  to  vote  because  an  obnoxious  monopoly  had  been 
granted  too  many  favors.  But  the  most  recent  overturn  was  seen 
m  the  Boston  municipal  election  on  Tuesday.  That  city  elected 
a  Republican  mayor  last  year,  and  he  has  given  every  proof  of 
efficiency  and  capability.  There  was  no  reason  but  a  party  one 
why  he  should  not  have  been  reelected,  as  he  was  a  candidate. 
But  he  was  defeated,  and  Josiah  Quincy,  who  is  looked  upon  as  lit- 
tle better  than  a  mountebank  in  politics,  was  elected  in  his  place. 

"It  is  true  that  Boston  is  a  Democratic  city,  and  that  Brooklyn, 
Providence,  and  Indianapolis  are  so  evenly  balanced  that  a  little 
indifference  or  dissatisfaction  can  change  the  scale.  Nevertheless 
it  is  well  for  the  Republicans  to  face  squarely  the  question 
whether  there  is  not  some  general  cause  to  explain  the  result  in 
these  four  cities.  May  not  the  people  be  actuated  by  the  fear  lest 
they  have  entrusted  too  much  power  to  one  party  and  think  that 
it  needs  a  little  checking  to  keep  it  in  the  line  of  its  duty?  The 
emphatic  verdicts  given  in  three  general  elections  in  favor  of  the 
Republican  Pai'ty  were  not  given  to  the  party  simply,  but  because 
it  is  believed  to  be  a  better  and  more  efficient  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment than  the  Democratic  Party,  and  while  its  acts  uphold 
that  belief  it  will  be  approved. 

"It  will  be  well  if  the  Republicans  take  note  of  these  warning 
signals  held  out  from  cities,  and  ask  themselves  if  in  the  confi- 
dence of  an  assured  return  to  power  thej'  have  not  done  some- 
thing to  weaken  the  trust  of  the  people  and  ultimately  bring  upon 
themselves  such  an  emphatic  rebuke  as  the  Democratic  Party  has 
received." — The  Press  {Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

A  National  Misfortune,  Worse  than  Tammany's  Triumph. 
— "The  election  of  the  machine  candidate  for  mayor  comes  as  a 
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surprise  and  a  shock  to  thousands  of  citizens  of  Boston  who  had 
confidently  believed  that  in  this  last  decade  of  the  nineteeth  cen- 
tury and  in  a  community  as  enlightened  and  progressive  as  our 
own  professes  to  be,  the  triumph  of  benighted  and  essentially 
barbaric  ideas  of  government  was  utterly  impossible.   .   .   . 

"It  will  be  received  as  a  distinct  blow  at  civil-service  reform 
and  at  all  other  principles  of  good  government,  not  only  in  Bos- 
ton but  throughout  the  United  States,  where  the  successful  can- 
didate is  only  known  as  the  most  audacious  spoilsman  of  his 
era.    .  .   . 

"The  result  of  yesterday's  contest  is  very  much  more  to  be 
regetted  than  the  recent  partial  and  ineffective  victory  of  Tam- 
many in  New  York.  It  is  a  victory  of  substantially  the  same 
vicious  elements  under  a  personally  respectable  figurehead,  and 
it  is  a  triumph  which  in  its  practical  consequences  is  far  more 
important  and  decisive.  The  scandalous  cases  of  intimidation, 
fraudulent  voting,  and  other  genuine  Tammany  methods  with 
which  the  election  was  accompanied  vividly  demonstrates  what 
manner  of  men  some  of  Mr.  Quincy's  followers  are,  and  what 
may  be  anticipated  of  their  ascendency  in  our  municipal  govern- 
ment. That  elements  like  these  should  prevail  in  Boston,  the 
very  fountain-head  of  political  regeneration  and  progress  among 
all  the  great  cities  of  our  land,  will  occasion  almost  as  much 
chagrin  to  the  earnest  friends  of  reform  in  other  cities  and  States 
as  it  does  in  Boston  and  in  Massachusetts.  In  this  aspect  of  the 
affair  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  national  misfortune." — Tht  Jour- 
nal {Rep.),  Boston. 

A  Retrograde  Step  Toward  Partizanship.  —  "This  is  a 
Democratic  Party  sweep  at  an  election  where  national  politics 
should  not  have  intruded.  It  has  been  won  by  a  party  which 
makes  no  pretension  of  non-partizanship  in  local  affairs,  but  be- 
lieves in  dividing  all  the  offices  among  the  active  workers.  We 
shall  see  in  due  time  with  what  success  Mr.  Quincy  meets  the 
pressure  which  he  is  certain  to  encounter.  It,  however,  can  be 
said  with  considerable  confidence,  and  without  awaiting  the  re- 
sults of  Mr.  Quincy's  struggles  with  the  spoilsmen  of  his  own 
party,  that  the  result  of  placing  this  year's  municipal  election  on 
the  party  lines  of  national  politics  has  set  back  the  cause  of  non- 
partizanship  in  Boston  local  affairs  many  years.  If  this  election 
is  any  test,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  raise  the  party  warwhoop 
hereafter  to  overwhelm  all  attempts  at  electing  municipal  officers 
on  any  other  than  political  grounds.  It  can  not  be  regarded  in 
any  other  light  than  a  retrograde  step  toward  unalloj'ed  partizan- 
ship in  municipal  concerns." — The  Trattscrtpt  (Rep.),  Boston. 

A  Good  Man  in  a  Bad  Environment.— "Of  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy.  the  mayor-elect,  The  Advertiser  has  throughout  the 
campaign  uniformly  spoken  in  language  of  sincere  personal  re- 
spect. Our  sentiments  and  expressions  on  that  subject  will  un- 
dergo no  change  in  consequence  of  yesterday's  result  at  the 
polling-booths.  He  has  many  of  the  qualifications  that  befit  the 
iofty  station  to  which  he  has  attained  ;  education,  natural  ability, 
aptitude,  and  taste  for  public  life,  unsullied  private  character, 
the  inheritance  of  a  noble  name.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  intends  to  be  a  good  mayor.  Our  greatest  apprehensions 
arise  from  the  nature  of  his  political  environment.  There  is  no 
reason  now,  any  more  than  there  was  before  election  day,  for 
ignoring  the  fact  that  many  of  the  elements  which  have  been 
most  zealous  in  efforts  to  elect  him  are  malign  elements,  antag- 
onistic to  the  true  interests  of  the  city,  .selfish,  greedy,  and  un- 
scrupulous."—  The  Advertiser  {Rep.),   Boston. 

A  True  Democratic  Victory. — "This  is  clearly  a  Democratic 
victory.  Mr.  Quincy  was  nominated  directly  with  the  idea  of  re- 
storing Democratic  ascendency  in  city  affairs,  and  he  has  done  it. 
He  was  selected  nearly  a  year  ago  as  the  most  available  man  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  result  has  justified  the  political  wisdom  of 
those  who  brought  him  forward.  Our  readers  will  bear  us  wit- 
ness that  we  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Quincy  with  entire  respect 
throughout  the  campaign.  We  have  asserted  his  personal  purity 
and  have  deprecated  the  personal  abuse  with  which  there  was  at 
first  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  certain  Republicans  to  visit 
him.  If  he  needed  vindication  from  this,  it  has  now  been  af- 
forded. And  now  every  good  citizen  will  give  him  the  best 
wishes  for  success  in  the  office  he  is  to  assume.  He  is  an  able 
man  ;  he  comes  from  a  creditable  line  of  ancestry  ,  he  has  every 
incentive  to  maintain  its  name  with  honor."--  The  Herald  {Ind.), 
Boston. 


BOND    ISSUES  AND   THE    DEFICIT. 

NO  part  of  President  Cleveland's  message  has  been  subjected 
to  more  searching  analysis  than  his  elaborate  argument  in 
support  of  the  claim  that  the  deficit  in  the  Treasury  has  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  three  bond  issues  placed  during  his  present 
term,  and  that  no  portion  of  the  proceeds  realized  from  the  bond 
sales  has  been  used  to  defray  current  government  expenses. 
Since  the  first  and  necessarily  hasty  comments  upon  the  message 
were  published,  the  discussion  in  the  important  newspapers  has 
been  largely  confined  to  the  "endless-chain"  theory  of  the  Presi- 
dent, which  implies  that  but  for  the  necessity  of  redeeming  the 
greenbacks  in  gold  on  demand,  and  then  reissuing  them  to  be 
again  redeemed,  no  occasion  for  issuing  bonds  to  replenish  the 
gold  reserve  would  have  arisen.  While  some  express  agreement 
with  the  President,  the  majority  of  commentators  appear  to  think 
that  the  facts  are  totally  opposed  to  his  view  of  the  causes  of  our 
financial  difficulties.  We  select  a  number  of  editorials  dealing 
with  this  special  point : 

No  Trouble  About  Paying  Bills.— "The  Treasury  holds 
enough  available  currency  to  meet  the  present  rate  of  deficit  for 
two  years  to  come  if  need  be.  What  it  needs  now  is  not  more 
currency,  but  more  gold.  Nobody  doubts  the  ability  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  its  bills,  but  to  our  sorrow  many  do  very  seriously 
doubt  its  ability  to  keep  its  paper  dollars  at  a  parity  with  gold 
dollars  unless  Congress  takes  the  Treasury  out  of  the  banking 
business  by  abolishing  these  legal-tender  notes,  which  are  pre- 
sented for  redemption  in  gold  to-day,  paid  out  again  to-morrow, 
and  brought  back  for  redemption  in  gold  again  the  day  after  that. 

"  For  two  years,  if  need  be,  the  Treasury  could  go  on  as  at 
present  and  meet  all  the  expenses  of  Government  without  an  in- 
crease of  revenue.  While  the  deficit  is  an  important  question  it 
is  not  a  vitally  pressing  one.  But  how  long  can  the  Treasury  go 
on  and  redeem  its  notes  in  gold  if  they  are  presented  at  the 
present  rate?  Every  merchant  or  banker  who  has  to  pay  debts 
abroad  brings  his  greenbacks,  or  'Shermans,'  to  the  Sub- 
Treasury  and  demands  the  gold  for  them.  There  are  nearly  five 
hundred  millions  of  these  outstanding,  and  the  Treasury  this 
morning  has  less  than  seventy-seven  millions  of  gold  to  meet 
them — a  reserve  of  fifteen  per  cent,  against  its  actual  demand 
obligations  payable  in  gold,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mass  of  other 
currency  the  parity  of  which  depends  ultimately  on  the  Treasury 
reserve. 

"The  Government,  we  repeat,  has  enough  money  other  than 
gold  to  go  on  at  the  present  rate  and  pay  its  current  bills  for  two 
years,  but  it  has  not  enough  gold  to  go  on  at  the  present  rate  and 
meet  its  demand  obligations  for  two  months  without  bringing  on 
another  crisis.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  plain  common  sense,  which 
is  the  more  urgent  question  for  Congress  to  deal  with?  The  at- 
tempt to  treat  the  currency  as  a  mere  party  question  is  an  out- 
rage. It  is  not  a  matter  of  politics;  it  is  a  matter  of  business, 
and  one  that  reaches  the  pocket  and  the  hearth  of  everj'  man  in 
the  country,  whatever  may  be  his  political  affiliations.  With  an 
ample  currency  balance  in  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  deficit  and 
the  need  of  gold  to  redeem  greenbacks  staring  us  in  the  face,  what 
rot  it  is  for  Repi-esentatives  to  talk  about  an  'issue  of  bonds  to 
meet  the  deficiency'  \"—The  Herald  {Ind.),  New  York. 

The  Greenbacks  Not  Alone  Responsible. — "Our  bonded  in- 
debtedness has  increased  over  §162,000,000  in  less  than  two  years. 
Because  of  the  mere  existence  of  our  paper  money?  Not  at  all. 
It  was  largely  because  of  the  repeated  promises  of  the  'tariff 
reformers'  in  power  to  undo  our  protective  tariff  system,  and  their 
success  afterward  in  keeping  these  promi.ses,  that  led  to  the  gold 
drains.  Exports  have  fallen  off,  imports  have  largely  increased, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  Government  have  failed  so  signally  to 
meet  expenditures  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  use  part  of  the 
large  Treasury  balances  accumulated  through  the  exchange  of 
gold  for  legal  tenders  to  meet  expenses.  How  can  we  hope  to 
maintain  an  undiminished  gold  reserve  when  the  balance  of  trade 
abroad  is  against  us  and  the  country  is  running  behind  in  its 
revenues? 

"The  greenback  is  deserving  of  the  odium  which  the  President 
heaps  u])nn  it ;  that  the  silver  law  of  iS()owas  a  shortsighted  piece 
of  legislation  but  few  will  deny,  but  at  the  same  time  these  forms 
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of  currency  can  not  be  made  to  bear  all  the  blame."— 7'//^  Finati- 
cier,  Neiv  York. 

Contradicted  by  Carlisle's  Declarations  and  by  Figures.— 
"The  first  call  in  1894  for  bids  for  bonds  under  the  Resumption 
Act  was  made  on  January  \-j-.  and  on  December  19,  1S93,  only  four 
weeks  before,  Secretary  Carlisle,  in  his  Annual  Report  to  Con- 
gress, explicitly  recommended  that  the  act  be  so  amended  as  not 
only  to  authorize  the  issue  of  bonds  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
than  is  therein  provided,  but  to  permit  him  to  use,  from  time  to 
time,  'such  part  of  the  proceeds  as  may  be  necessary  to  supply  any 
deficiencies  in  the  public  revenues  that  may  occur  during  the  fiscal 
years  1894  and  1S95.'  Following  up  this  recommendation,  Mr. 
Carlisle  on  January  13,  1S94,  only  four  days  before  he  issued  his 
circular  offering  the  first  issue  of  bonds  to  the  public,  prepared 
the  draft  of  a  bill,  which  he  submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance,  giving  him  the  authority  to  issue,  under  the  Resump- 
tion Act,  three-per-cent.  bonds,  and,  besides  using  the  proceeds  for 
redeeming  legal  tenders,  'to  use  from  time  to  time  such  part  of 
such  proceeds  as  may  be  necessary  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the 
public  revenues  during  the  fiscal  year  1894.' 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  this  action  of  Mr.  Carlisle  escaped,  at 
the  time,  the  notice  of  the  President,  and  that  the  advisability  of 
it  should  not  have  been  the  subject  of  consideration  between  him 
and  the  Secretary.  That  when,  too,  in  November,  1894,  a  second 
bond  issue  became  necessary,  as  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  the 
very  authority  that  had  been  asked  for  from  Congress  and  denied, 
the  question  of  using  its  proceeds  for  current  expenses  was  not, 
in  like  manner,  considered,  is  incredible.  The  illegal  misuse  of 
the  first  issue  had  been  the  subject  of  adverse  comment  both  in 
Congress  and  in  the  newspapers,  and  it  had  been  defended  pub- 
licly by  Secretary  Carlisle,  so  that  both  he  and  the  President 
could  not  have  failed  to  bear  it  in  mind.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  third  issue,  made  last  February. 

"The  President  then  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  question  of  using 
the  proceeds  of  bonds  sold  under  the  Resumption  Act  for  current 
expenses  could  not  have  been  considered  by  him,  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  necessity  for  doing  so.  This  he  at- 
tempts to  prove  by  reference  to  the  Treasury  balances.  'At  the 
time  of  each  bond  issue  we  had,'  he  says,  'a  safe  surplus  in  the 
Treasury  for  ordinary  operations,  exclusive  of  the  bond  reserved. ' 
But  on  his  own  figures  this  'safe'  surplus  amounted  in  February, 
1894,  when  the  first  bond  issue  was  made,  to  only  $18,000,000.  A 
reference  to  the  monthly  statement  of  the  public  debt  for  Janu- 
ary, 1894,  shows  that  in  this  $18,000,000  were  included  $16,000,000 
fractional  silver  and  $1,000,000  of  minor  coin,  both  unavailable 
for  the  payment  of  debts.  Deducting  the  amount  of  these  two 
items  leaves  $1,000,000  with  which  to  meet  a  deficiency  of  the 
revenue  then  growing  at  the  rate  of  $1,400,000  a  week,  so  that,  in 
less  than  a  week,  but  for  the  bond  sales,  the  Treasury  would  have 
had  either  to  close  its  doors  or  to  draw  upon  its  gold  reserve. 

"This  Mr.  Carlisle  declared  explicitly  in  his  letter  of  January 
13,  1894,  addressed  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  support 
of  his  proposed  amendment  of  the  Resumption  Act.  Referring  to 
the  gold  fund,  he  said  :  '  It  is  evident,  from  the  conditions  of  the 
Treasury,  that  the  department  will  have  no  means  to  defray  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government  unless  a  large  part  of  the 
payments  are  hereafter  made  out  of  that  fund. '  The  surplus  of 
November,  1894,  and  that  of  February,  1895,  were  larger,  and 
therefore  would  have  lasted  longer,  but  that  unless  they  had  been 
reenforced  by  the  proceeds  of  the  second  and  third-bond  sales  they 
would  eventually  have  been  more  than  exhausted  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  present  currency  surplus,  with  the  redeemed  green- 
backs added,  is  only  $98,072,420,  against  $99,897,337  last  Janu- 
ary." —  Matthew 

^: 
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Marshall's  Fi- 
nancial Article  in 
The  Sun  ,  New 
York. 


BRIMSTONE  ALL  AROUND. 

—Inter  Ocean,  Chicago. 


The  President 
Clearly  Right  in 
the  Light  of  the 
Facts.— "Was  the 
Treasury  in  such 
condition  at  the 
date  of  either  of  the 
recent  bond  issues 
that  it  had  to  have 


more  money  than  the  regular  receipts  were  bringing  it  in  order  to 
meet  the  regular  demands  upon  it?  That  is  surely  a  sufficiently 
simple  question,  and  one  to  which  the  official  figures  regularly 
reported  by  the  Treasury  authorities  ought  to  give  an  unequivocal 
answer.  .  .  . 

"Here  are  the  facts:  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1893, 
during  which  the  financial  troubles  of  the  Government  first  be- 
came conspicuously  serious,  the  Treasury,  according  to  the  official 
report,  had  on  hand  $147,906,092  in  the  form  of  available  cash. 
From  that  time  up  to  the  end  of  last  month  the  total  deficiency 
in  the  ordinary  revenues — that  is,  leaving  out  of  account  the 
extraordinary  receipts  from  the  bonds  sold  in  the  mean  time — has 
been  $126,155,962.  The  meaning  of  these  figures  needs  no  ex- 
planation. Notwithstanding  the  almost  uninterrupted  failure  of 
the  tax  receipts  to  equal  the  expenses,  the  Government  in  those 
three  and  a  half  years  did  not  use  up  all  the  money  it  started  in 
with.  .  In  other  words,  if  the  Government  had  borrowed  no  money 
at  all  on  bonds  during  that  time,  it  would  still  have  been  able  to 
pay  its  bills,  making  up  the  monthly  deficits  out  of  its  previously 
accumulated  cash  balance.  Clearly,  then,  the  President  is  right 
and  his  critics  are  wrong  in  their  respective  views  of  what  made 
it  necessary  to  borrow  gold.  The  Government  could  not  have 
maintained  specie  payments  without  the  bonds,  but  it  could  have 
paid  all  its  bills  in  depreciated  paper  and  silver." — The  Journal 
{hid.).  Providence. 


THE   "NEW  WOMAN'S"   VIEW  OF  THE 

BIBLE. 

THE  so-called  "Woman's  Bible,"  the  preliminary  announce- 
ments of  which  have  been  a  subject  of  press  comments  for 
months,  is  not  a  revision  or  retranslation  of  the  Bible  in  whole  or 
in  part.  Advance  sheets  of  the  first  part  show  that  it  is  merely  a 
commentary  or  critical  review  and  analysis,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  editors,  of  those  passages  in  the  Bible  which  relate  to 
woman  and  her  status.  The  criticisms  are  written  from  the 
Agnostic  or  Freethinkers'  point  of  view.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  the  chief  editor,  and  most  of  her  associates  are  unbeliev- 
ers, and  they  deny  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  They 
treat  the  Bible  throughout  as  the  production  of  men  liable  to 
error,  prejudice,  and  bias,  and  express  the  opinion  that  true 
emancipation  is  impossible  for  woman  as  long  as  she  accepts  the 
position  assigned  her  in  the  Bible  or  in  any  other  religious  source. 
In  the  introduction,  Mrs.  Stanton  says: 

"Why  is  it  more  ridiculous  for  women  to  protest  against  her 
present  status  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the  ordinances 
and  discipline  of  the  church,  than  in  the  statutes  and  constitution 
of  the  state?  Why  is  it  more  ridiculous  to  arraign  ecclesiastics 
for  their  false  teaching  and  acts  of  injustice  to  women  than 
members  of  Congress  and  the  House  of  Commons?  Why  is  it 
more  audacious  to  review  Moses  than  Blackstone,  the  Jewish  code 
of  laws  than  the  English  system  of  jurisprudence?  .    .   . 

"Bible  historians  claim  special  inspiration  for  the  Old  and  New 
T«staments,  containing  most  contradictory  records  of  the  same 
events,  of  miracles  opposed  to  all  known  laws,  of  customs  that 
degrade  the  female  sex  of  all  human  and  animal  life,  stated  in 
the  most  questionable  language  that  could  not  be  read  in  a  pro- 
miscuous assembly,  and  call  all  this  the  'Word  of  God. ' 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  ever  saw  or  talked  with  God  ;  I 
do  not  believe  that  God  inspired  the  Mosaic  code,  or  told  the  his- 
torians what  they  say  He  did  about  woman,  for  all  the  religions 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  degrade  her." 

In  the  comments  on  Genesis,  the  claim  is  made  that  the  Trinity 
is  really  composed  of  a  Heavenly  Father,  Mother,  and  Son.  As 
a  sample  page,  we  quote  the  argument  by  w^hich  this  theory  is 
supported  : 

"26.  And  God  said  :  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our 
likeness  ;  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the 
earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth. 

"27.  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of 
God  created  he  him  ;  male  and  female  created  he  them. 

"28.  And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them  :  Be  fruit- 
ful, and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it;    and 
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have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth." 

"Concerning  this,  Mrs.  Stanton  says:  'Here  is  the  sacred  his- 
torian's first  account  of  the  advent  of  woman  ;  a  simultaneous 
creation  of  both  sexes  in  the  image  of  God.  It  is  evident  from 
the  language  that  there  was  consultation  in  the  Godhead,  and 
that  the  masculine  and  feminine  elements  were  equally  repre- 
sented. 

'"The  first  step  in  the  elevation  of  woman  to  her  true  position, 
as  an  equal  factor  in  human  progress,  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
religious  sentiment  in  regard  to  her  dignity  and  equality,  the 
recognition  by  the  rising  generation  of  an  ideal  heavenly  Mother, 
to  whom  their  prayers  should  be  addressed  as  well  as  to  a  Father. 

"'If  language  has  any  meaning  we  have  in  these  texts  a  plain 
declaration  of  the  existence  of  the  feminine  element  in  the  God- 
head, equal  in  power  and  glory  with  the  masculine— the  heav- 
enly Mother  and  Father.'" 

A  number  of  religious  women  prominent  in  the  reform  move- 
ment have  repudiated  this  "Woman's  Bible"  as  preposterous  and 
mischievous.  The  press  discusses  the  probable  effects  of  this 
production  on  the  suffrage  movement  and  woman's  progress  gen- 
erally.    Following  are  a  few  of  the  comments  : 

A  Retrograde  Movement.— "This  attempt  of  the 'new  women' 
to  disparage  the  Bible,  to  whose  uplifting  teachings  woman  owes 
all  her  large  advantages  and  exalted  and  honored  position  and 
influence  to-day,  is  a  retrograde  movement.  Col.  Robert  Inger- 
soll  has  spent  many  years  of  his  life  trying  to  destroy  the  Bible 
and  its  influence  by  telling  people  that  it  is  a  very  bad  book, 
degrading  women  and  demoralizing  the  race,  and  is  only  a  pack  of 
myths  and  lies.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  women  of  the 
revision  committee  so-called  should  follow  Colonel  Ingersoll's 
loose  and  unscholarly  and  shallow  treatment  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  At  the  very  outset  they  assume  that  the  Bible  is 
written  by  dishonest  persons — 'sacred  fabulists'  one  reviser  calls 
them— and  that  it  is  no  authority  whatever  in  the  subject  of 
woman  (so  the  head  of  the  committee  says) .  If  this  is  so,  why 
on  earth  do  these  'new  women'  go  to  the  expense  and  worry  of 
getting  out  this  new 'Woman's  Bible'?  The  exegetical  part  of 
this  ambitious  work  is  based  chiefly  upon  Ingersoll's  assaults 
upon  the  Bible,  and  the  only  Christian  commentator  the  women 
exegetes  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  is  old  Adam  Clarke,  whose 
work  is  a  century  old.  Against  the  great,  brainy  exegetes  like 
Delitzsch,  Elrard,  Meyer,  Burgon,  Schaff,  Hart,  Farrar,  Ewald, 
and  scores  of  other  great  scholars  w^hose  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek  can  not  be  successfully  denied  and  whose  skill  in  exe- 
gesis is  unchallenged,  against  the  ripest  scholarship  of  the  world, 
these  women  have  arrayed  themselves,  and  the  results,  as  seen  in 
the  'Woman's  Bible,'  are  pitiably  weak."— I'/ie  Journal,  M/n- 
neapolts. 

A  Mistake  Even  as  a  Literary  Performance.— "The  'Wo- 
man's r>iblc'  is  certain  to  bring  ridicule  and  contempt  upon  the 
idea  of  woman's  intellectual  equality  with  man,  as  well  as  to  in- 
spire grave  doubts  as  to  her  common  sense  in  general.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  the  book  must  stand  the  critical  eyes  of  the  future. 
In  this  century  study  and  criticism  of  the  Bible  have  occupied  flie 
most  cultivated,  sympathetic,  and  scholarly  minds.  To  cite  one 
well-known  instance  in  our  own  tongue,  we  have  had  given  to 
us  Matthew  Arnold's 'Literature  and  Dogma,'  a  book  which  is 
a  distinct  contribution  to  literature,  as  well  as  to  the  higher  criti- 
cism of  the  Bible.  It  will  go  hard  for  the  women  of  our  time 
when  posterity  comjjares  Mrs.  Stanton's  book  with  Arnold's, 
which  was  written  without  pretense  of  authority,  and  with  not 
only  the  entire  absence  but  with  abhorrence  of  trumpet  and  <lrum, 
and  which  shines  in  every  page  with  learning,  wit,  and  highest 
culture. 

"Setting  aside  tiie  atrocious  taste  of  the  book,  its  narrow  and 
cramping  sj)irit.  its  lack  of  imagination,  sympathy,  and  spiritual 
perception ;  passing  over  all  these,  which  naturally  attract  first 
attention,  and  looking  at  the  work  solely  as  a  literary  perform- 
ance, it  must  be  pronounced,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning,  a  mis- 
take."—  The  Times- Herald,  Chicago. 

The  Suffrage  Cause  Hit  Hard. — "Altogether,  this  book  will 
give  great  aid  and  comfort  to  '  Pagan  Bob'  Ingersoll  and  his  kind. 
It  will  doubtless  end  all  veneration  for  the  Bible  and  Christianity 
among  women  of  a  certain  class,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 


surely  split  the  female 'emancipation, '  with  the  accent  on  the 
'man, '  army  into  more  divisions  than  it  has  ever  yet  had.  Many 
women  who  have  thought  that  they  were  quite  '  new'  will  feel  that 
they  are  too  old  to  give  up  the  Bible  and  its  comforts  for  such 
compensation  as  they  can  find  in  the  destructive  criticism  and 
slapdash  comments  of  Mrs.  Stanton  and  her  co-workers.  They 
will  cleave  unto  things  tried  and  proved  by  those  whom  they  trust 
and  love,  and  forever  turn  their  backs  upon  the  interests  and 
movements  championed  by  women  who  insist  that  all  the  religions 
of  the  earth  degrade  woman  and  that  'so  long  as  woman  accepts 
the  position  that  they  assign  her  her  emancipation  is  impossible." 
"In  making  and  publishing  the  extraordinary  book  miscalled 
'The  Woman's  Bible,'  the  woman  suft'ragists  will  find  that  they 
have  far  overshot  the  mark  they  aimed  at.  What  they  have  hit, 
and  hit  hard,  is  the  cause  most  dear  to  them." — The  Leader, 
Cleveland. 

"There  are  woman -suffragists  who  are  devout  believers,  and 
there  are  woman  -  suffragists  who  are  strenuous  unbelievers. 
Some  of  the  latter  class  have  seen  fit  to  issue  a  commentary  on 
the  Scriptures,  as  they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  do.  We  presume 
a  great  ado  will  be  made  over  the  fact,  and  the  woman-suffrage 
movement  will  be  held  responsible.  But  when  you  come  to  think 
it  over,  it  is  no  stranger  that  there  should  be  infidels  among  the 
woman-suffragists  than  that  there  should  be  infidels  among  the 
civil-service  reformers,  the  free-traders,  and  the  Prohibitionists. 
The  fact  does  not  furnish  any  argument  for  or  against  woman- 
suffrage." —  The  Voice,  Kciu  York. 

"If  the  woman's  rights  advocates  hoped  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  their  cause  by  attacking  the  Bible  and  producing  a  work 
destructive  of  Christian  faith,  they  have  plainly  overshot  their 
mark,  and  brought  ridicule  only  upon  themselves." — The  T-ree 
Press,  Burlington. 

"It  is  all  an  egregious  mistake.  The  authors  of  the  'Woman's 
Bible'  have  tried  to  combine  the  idea  of  plenary  inspiration  with 
the  rationalism  of  the  new  woman,  and  they  have  made  a  sorry 
mess.  Believers  will  accuse  them  of  sacrilege  and  rationalists 
will  justly  call  their  conclusions  silly." — 'The  Journal,  Chicago. 


THE   RIGHT  TO   PRIVACY  AFTER    DEATH. 

j\  CELEBRATED  case,  which  presents  unique  legal  ques- 
■*^*-  tions  and  is  full  of  interest  to  laymen,  has  just  been  finally 
decided  by  the  New  York  appellate  court.  It  is  known  as  the 
Schuyler  statue  case,  and  involves  the  right  of  individuals  or 
associations  to  erect  a  memorial  in  honor  of  a  dead  person  re- 
gardless of  the  wishes  of  the  latter's  relatives.  Mrs.  Schuyler, 
who  died  several  years  ago,  was  an  earnest  and  unostentatious 
worker  and  philanthropist.  She  was  averse  to  publicity  or  noto- 
riety in  any  form,  and  strongly  objected  to  any  attempts  to  draw 
general  attention  to  her  benefactions.  After  her  death,  however, 
an  organization  known  as  the  Women's  Memorial  Fund  Associa- 
tion was  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  money  for  a 
statue  of  Mrs.  Schuyler,  as  the  "typical  woman  philanthropist." 
Certain  distant  relatives  of  Mrs.  Schuyler  brought  suit  to  restrain 
the  association  from  carrying  out  its  purpose,  giving  as  the  chief 
ground  for  objection  that  the  proposed  memorial  was  annoying 
to  tliem  because  it  would  have  been  obnoxious  to  Mrs.  Schuyler 
were  slie  living.  They  claimed  that  the  memorial  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  right  to  privacy  of  Mrs.  Schuyler  and  her  living 
relatives.  The  lower  courts  granted  a  permanent  injimction 
against  the  memorial  association.  Justice  Van  Brunt,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  held  that  an  individual  does  not  forfeit  his  or  her 
riglit  to  privacy  by  becoming  a  philanthropist,  and  described  as 
"audacious"  and  unprecedented  the  course  of  the  association 
which  proposed  to  disregard  the  known  views  of  Mrs.  Schuyler 
and  the  protests  of  her  relatives.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  how- 
ever, reverses  this  decision  and  sets  aside  the  injunction.  A 
striking  passage  in  the  opinion  discussed  the  plea  of  privacy  as 
follows : 

"Whatever  right  of  privacy  Mrs.  Schuyler  had  died  with  her. 
Death  deprives  us  all  of  right  in  the  legal  sense  of  that  term,  and. 
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when  Mrs.  Schuyler  died,  her  own  individual  right  of  privacy, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  expired  at  the  same  time.  The  right 
which  survived  (however  extensive  or  limited)  was  a  right  per- 
taining to  the  living  only.  It  is  the  right  of  privacy  of  the  living 
which  it  is  sought  to  enforce  here.  A  woman  like  Mrs.  Schuyler 
may  very  well  in  her  lifetime  have  been  most  strongly  adverse  to 
any  public  notice,  even  if  it  were  of  a  most  flattering  nature, 
regarding  her  own  works  or  position.  She  may  have  been  (and 
the  evidence  tends  most  strongly  to  show  that  she  was)  of  so 
modest  and  retiring  a  nature  than  any  publicity,  during  her  life, 
would  have  been  to  her  most  extremely  disagreeable  and  obnox- 
ious. All  these  feelings  died  with  her.  It  is  wholly  incredible 
that  any  individual  could  dwell  with  feelings  of  distress  or  an- 
guish upon  the  thought  that,  after  his  death,  those  whose  welfare 
he  had  toiled  for  in  life  would  inaugurate  a  project  to  erect  a 
statue  in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  efforts  and  in  honor  of 
his  memory.  This  applies  as  well  to  the  most  refined  and  retir- 
ing woman  as  to  a  public  man.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
credit  the  existence  of  any  real  mental  injury  or  distress  to  a  sur- 
viving relative  grounded  upon  the  idea  that  the  action  proposed 
in  honor  of  his  ancestor  would  have  been  disagreeable  to  that 
ancestor  during  his  life." 

The  court  further  stated  that  the  consent  of  descendants  or 
relatives  is  not  necessary  where  the  intention  is  to  do  honor  in  an 
appropriate  and  orderly  manner,  and  that  no  injunction  can  be 
granted  where  it  is  inconceivable  to  the  court  that  the  feelings  of 
any  sane  and  reasonable  person  could  be  injured  by  the  act. 
The  association,  therefore,  is  at  liberty  to  proceed  with  its  plan. 
There  is  but  one  dissenting  opinion,  by  Justice  Gray. 

Press  commentators  differ  considerably  as  to  the  soundness  of 
the  decision.  Some  regret  it  as  a  concession  to  the  tendency  of 
the  age  to  invade  privacy,  while  others  declare  it  to  be  in  perfect 
accord  with  equity  and  common  sense.  We  reproduce  some  of 
the  comments : 

Good  Law  and  Good  Sense. — "The  decision  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  in  a  case  that  has  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  involving  the  right  of  an  art 
association  to  erect  a  statue  in  honor  of  the  late  Mrs.  G.  L. 
Schuyler,  is  both  good  law  and  good  sense.  It  is  strange  that 
anybody  should  have  expected  a  different  decision,  and  still 
stranger  that  there  was  a  dissenting  minority  of  the  court.   .  .   . 

"Mrs.  Schuyler  was  a  lady  of  great  wealth,  and  fine  culture  and 
ability,  all  of  which  precious  possessions  she  used  in  the  noblest 
way  to  benefit  her  fellow  beings.  She  was  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
purest  and  worthiest  sense  possible  to  the  use  of  the  word,  a 
public  character.  She  made  herself  an  object  of  love,  admira- 
tion, and  gratitude  to  the  best  portion  of  the  public.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fitting  than  a  suitable,  permanent  memorial  to  her 
memory. 

"But  it  seems  that  a  relative,  who  had  not  appreciated  either 
her  exceptional  excellence  or  the  fino  and  high  feelings  that 
prompted  the  movers  for  the  memorial,  arrogated  to  himself,  or 
tried  to,  the  right  to  forbid  and  prevent  this  expression  of  public 
esteem  which  Mrs.  Schuyler  had  so  worthily  earned.  So  he 
undertook  to  prevent  by  legal  measures  the  erection  of  the 
memorial.  The  court  of  last  resort  has  said  in  effect  that  it  is 
none  of  his  business.  Good  for  the  court  of  last  resort !"— 2"/^^ 
Advertiser,  Boston. 

In  Harmonywith  the  Sensationalism  of  the  Day. — "The  in- 
conveniences which  may  arise  under  the  decisions  are,  that  any 
man's  enemies  or  blackmailers  may  annoy  any  family  with  per- 
fect impunity,  or  extort  money  from  them  by  proposing  to  build, 
and  by  collecting  money  for  a  monument  calculated  to  make  a 
deceased  person's  memory  odious  or  ridiculous,  or  to  drag  it  into 
a  kind  of  publicity  which  he  when  living  would  have  loathed. 
The  decision,  in  fact,  is  in  entire  harmonj'  with  the  state  of  pub- 
lic feeling  which  has  given  us  a  sensational  and  scandalous  press, 
by  treating  the  individual's  dislike  of  notoriety  as  of  no  conse- 
quence, so  long  as  it  amuses  or  entertains  the  majority.  In  truth, 
we  do  not  see  that  it  would  not  authorize  a  monument  to  a  living 
man  in  spite  of  his  protest  or  prohibition,  and  make  his  opposi- 
tion to  it  'fanciful.'  altho  it  brought  into  prominence  a  defect,  or 
an  eccentricity,  or  a  deplored  and  recanted  opinion." — The  Eve- 
ning Post,  Ne-w  York. 


Status  of  the  Venezuelan  Question.— The  Salisbury 
reply  to  Secretary  Olney's  note  on  Venezuela  is  understood 
to  have  been  formally  delivered  to  the  State  Department 
by  the  British  Ambassador,  but  nothing  definite  is  known  re- 
garding the  contents  of  the  reply.  A  number  of  Republican 
papers  have  been  charging  President  Cleveland  with  "holding  up 
Congress"  and  "trifling  with  the  people"  by  leaving  the  capital  at 
such  a  critical  time  and  going  off  for  a  ten-days'  trip  for  ducks  in 
Carolina  waters.  The  New  York  Tributie  said:  "The  Presi- 
dent is  absent  at  a  bad  time  for  his  own  reputation.  He  casts 
discredit  upon  his  professed  anxiety  about  the  currency  by  his 
absence  from  the  post  of  duty  and  responsibility  at  such  a  time, 
upon  his  professed  patriotic  feeling  regarding  affairs  in  Vene- 
zuela and  Cuba,  and  upon  his  professions  of  interest  in  the  fate 
of  Christian  missionaries  in  Turkey.  Can  anybody  conceive  that 
Lord  Salisbury  would  at  such  a  time  deliberately  put  himself  out 
of  reach  by  telegraph  ?"  There  was  also  some  talk  in  the  House  of 
passing  a  resolution  asking  the  State  Department  to  submit  to 
Congress  the  Venezuela  correspondence  without  waiting  for  the 
President's  return,  but  the  plan  was  promptly  abandoned.  Mean- 
time the  exciting  press  discussion  of  the  probability  of  a  serious 
disagreement  with  Great  Britain  has  almost  entirely  subsided. 
The  Boston  Transcript,  an  old  Republican  paper,  commented  as 
follows  on  the  President's  apparent  indifference  to  the  Venezuelan 
complication:  "Of  all  the  fraudulent  cries  of  hypocritical  party 
politics,  that  based  on  the  supposed  popularity  of  warlike  bluster 
over  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  the  most  short-lived  of  fiascos,  and 
every  politician  of  any  standing  who  has  lent  himself  to  this  cheap 
business  will  have  speedy  occasion  to  repent  it.  Not  even  the 
ardent  young  blood  of  the  once  'White  Fleet'  that  strained  at  the 
leash  so  hard  in  the  Chilean  war  supports  this  form  of  jingoism. 
•The  Venezuelan  'crisis'  is  about  over,  and  never  was  dangerous 
enough  to  disturb  the  peace  of  mind  of  any  true  patriot.  In  the 
most  unconcerned  manner  possible  the  President  has  left  his 
duties  at  Washington,  and  gone  a-gunning  in  the  South,  but  not 
in  South  America.  As  he  probably  knows  something  of  the  pur- 
port of  Salisbury's  presentation  of  the  British  side  of  the  conten- 
tion, his  composure  in  the  matter  should  have  a  soothing  effect 
upon  the  barking  war-dogs  in  Congress  who  have  been  scattering 
their  pyrotechnical  rhetoric  wherever  it  was  possible  to  create  a 
feeling  against  British  pretentions.  But  the  people  are  not  being 
deceived  by  this  transparent  politics.  They  think  the  Venezuelan 
question  is  in  perfectly  competent  hands,  and  regard  the  ravings 
of  party  politicians  on  the  subject  as  matter  fit  for  ridicule  rather 
than  serious  consideration." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

The  President  doesn't  seem  to  care  who  makes  the  laws  of  the  people  so 
long  as  he  can  shoot  the  ducks. —  The  Tributie,  New  York. 

"Well,  I  read  the  President's  message  through  from  the  start  to  finish," 
said  Banks. 
"What  was  the  bet?"  inquired  Rivers. —  The  Tribune,  Chicago. 

WiGSOME:  "I  see  that  a  set  of  advanced  women  are  compiling  what  they 
propose  to  call  a  woman's  Bible." 

Wagsome:  "Yes.  And  I  suppose  they  will  supplement  it  with  a  her  book 
in  place  of  a  hymn  book."— TVi^  bulletin,  Philadelphia. 

A  Democratic  paper  talks  about  the  Republicans  contemplating  a  raid 
on  the  Treasury.  What,  raid  a  deficit?  You  might  as  well  try  to  steal  a 
post-hole.— 77/^  Tributie,  Citicitinati. 

The  powers  are  still  sing- 
ing "Oh,  Promise  Me"  to 
the  Sultan.  —  ?"//^  Post, 
Washingtoti. 

The  new  House  chaplain 
doesn't  believe  in  hell.  Give 
him  time.  He'll  get  over 
that  before  Congress  ad- 
journs.— The  Bee,  Toledo. 

None  of  the  Republican 
candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency is  taking  time  to  go 
duck-shooting.  —  The  Rec- 
ord, Philadelphia. 

The  solemn  truth  is  that 
the  Venezuela  question  will 
wait,  but  the  ducks  will  not. 
—  The  Times,  New  York, 

President  Clevelanp 
fired  both  barrels  at  the 
Republican  geese  in  Wash- 
ington and  then  went  after        q.  o.  P.   POLICY  ONE  OF  EMBARRASSMENT 

lhfa.i"^l  %^ufli!^an,^ir.  «^™^«  ^'^^  °^  ^'^"°^- 

Louis.  —The  News,  Detroit. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


CHRISTMAS    LYRICS. 

THERE  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  Christmas  poetry  in  the 
magazines  and  papers  this  year.  Is  the  fact  significant,  or 
is  it  to  be  regarded  as  merely  accidental?  Even  the  poetasters 
seem  to  have  lost  interest  in  the  theme  which  has  heretofore  reg- 
ularly drawn  them  out. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  current  lyrics  is  that,  by  Father  John  B. 
Tabb,  in  The  Catholic  World.  It  is  a  simple  song,  reminding 
one  of  the  religious  fervor  of  George  Herbert.  We  here  present 
it: 

THE    ANGEL'S    CHRISTMAS    QUEST. 

"  Where  have  ye  laid  my  Lord? 
Behold  I  find  him  not  ! 
Hath  He,  in  heaven  adored, 

His  home  forgot.' 
Give  me,  O  sons  of  men, 
My  truant  God  again  ! 

"A  voice  from  sphere  to  sphere— 

A  faltering  murmur— ran, 
*  Behold  He  is  not  here  ! 

Perchance  with  man, 

The  lowlier  made  than  we, 

He  hides  His  majesty.'  " 

Then,  hushed  in  wondering  awe, 
The  spirit  held  his  breath. 
And  bowed  :  for,  lo,  he  saw 
O  er  shadowing  Death, 
A  Mother's  hands  above,  " 

Swathing  the  limbs  of  Love  ! 


An  equally  earnest  poem  is  one  by  Christian  Burke,  in  The 
Pall  Mall  Magazine :  '' 

ADESTE    FIDELES. 
I 

This  is  that  Holy  Night !— O  World,  be  still!— 

Surely,  if  we  but  listen  we  shall  hear 

That  Song  that  all  the  luminous  dark  doth  fill. 

The  Choir  of  Angels  chanting  soft  and  clear, 

"Glory  to  God  and  on  the  Earth  Good-will!" 

Now  with  the  eager  Shepherds  let  us  run 

Across  the  starlit  plains,  'mid  shadows  dim. 

To  that  poor  shelter  where  the  Mother  Maid 

Ere  break  of  day  her  first-born  glorious  Son 

Within  a  narrow  crib  adoring  laid, 

Because  His  people  found  no  rest  for  Him. 

O  mighty  Love,  that  we  requite  so  ill, 

How  often  wilt  Thou  deign  to  seek  Thine  own, 

Wlio  give  Thee  yon  bare  manger  for  Thy  throne! 

II 

Come  all  ye  Faithful  !— let  us  watch  a  space  : 
Mary  and  Joseph  will  for  us  make  room, 
That  we  may  look  on  Him  Whose  radiant  face. 
Like  some  fair  flower  in  all  its  lovely  bloom. 
With  light  and  glory  fills  this  lowly  place  : 
Lo  !  we  have  traveled  from  a  country  far. 
Through  years  of  failure,  deserts  sad  and  wild, 
And,  even  as  of  old  came  Eastern  Kings, 
With  costly  treasures,  led  here  by  Thy  Star, 
We,  too,  would  bring  Thee  our  poor  offerings, 
O  Word  Incarnate!  Bethlehem's  Holy  Child. 
Accept  our  gifts  and  us  of  Thy  great  grace — 
Myrrh  of  our  Sorrows,  Frankincense  for  Faith, 
And  Gold  for  Love  that  is  more  strong  than  Death ! 


In  the  following  quaint  little  carol,  its  author,  Josephine  Preston 
Peabody,  artistically  carries  out  the  portrayal  of  a  novel  concep- 
tion, the  last  line — "Smilest  Thou?" — being  singularly  winning 
and  suggestive.     We  take  the  poem  from  TItc  Atlantic : 

THE    SONG  OF  A  SHEPHERD-BOY    AT   ilETHLEHEM. 

I. 

Sleep,  Thou  little  Child  of  Mary  : 

Rest  Tliee  now. 
Tho  these  hands  be  rough  from  shearing. 

And  the  plow. 
Yet  thev  shall  not  ever  fail  Thee, 
When  the  waiting  nations  hail  Thee. 
Bringing  palms  unto  their  King. 

Now  -  I  sing. 

II. 
Sleep,  Thou  little  Child  of  Mary, 

Hope  divine. 
If  Thou  wilt  but  smile  upon  me, 

1  will  twine 


Blossoms  for  thy  garlan    dirg  : 
Thou'rt  so  little  to  be  King, 

God's  Desire ! 

Not  a  brier 
Shall  be  left  to  grieve  Thy  brow: 

Rest  Thee  now. 

III. 
Sleep,  Thou  little  Child  of  Mary. 

Some  fair  day, 
Wilt  Thou,  as  Thou  wert  a  brother. 

Come  away 
Over  hills  and  over  hollow? 
All  the  lambs  will  up  and  follow, 
Follow  but  for  lov^  of  Tliee. 
Lov  St  Thou  me? 

IV. 

Sleep.  Thou  little  Child  of  Mary  : 

Rest  Thee  now. 
I  that  watch  am  come  from  bheep-stead, 

And  from  plow. 
Thou  wilt  have  disdain  of  me 
When  Thou'rt  lifted,  royally. 
Very  high  for  all  to  see: 

Smilest  Thou? 


MR.   STODDARD'S   WELCOME  TO    SIR 
ARNOLD'S   "TENTH    MUSE." 


EDWIN 


THE  list  of  the  Muses  has  been  augmented  by  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  who  has  added  a  tenth  one,  whose  name  is  "The 
Press."  Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard,  the  critic  of  The  Mail  and  Ex- 
press, thinks  that  Mr.  Arnold  must  have  a  very  good  opinion  of 
himself  or  a  very  ill  opinion  of  his  readers,  or  he  would  have  hes- 
itated a  long  time  before  publishing  his  latest  book,  "The  Tenth 
Muse  and  Other  Poems."  Mr.  Stoddard  further  says  that  any 
clever  man  might  easily  have  written  this  poem,  but  that  a  very 
clever  or  a  very  modest  man  would  not  have  printed  it  after  it 
had  served  the  occasion  for  which  it  was  written.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  decorate  Sir  Edwin's  chaplet  as  follows : 

"  He  has  been  before  the  world  as  a  poet  forty  or  more  j-ears, 
and  has  written  during  that  period  on  many  themes  and  in  many 
measures,  but,  except  at  rare  intervals,  and  by  some  happy  acci- 
dent, he  has  written  nothing  which  can  fairly  be  coQsidered 
poetry.  He  is  not  deficient  in  poetical  perception  and  poetical 
conception,  but  his  mind  is  so  essentially  and  stubbornly  prosaic 
that  he  never  fully  realizes  the  value  of  either.  All  is  grist  that 
comes  to  his  mill,  which  goes  on  grinding  and  grinding  without 
regard  to  the  grain  and  what  comes  from  the  hopper.  He  has, 
or  is  believed  to  have,  one  qualification  which  the  average  writer 
of  English  verse  does  not  jiossess,  and  that  is  scholarship  in  other 
languages  than  his  own — in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  he  studied  at 
school  and  college,  and  in  Arabic,  Persian,  Sanskrit,  and  other 
Eastern  tongues  acquired  by  reading  and  travel  in  later  ^-ears. 
It  is  upon  his  familiarity  with  these  last  rather  than  upon  his 
classic  proficiency  that  he  has  ventured  most  and  achieved  most, 
not  so  much  in  the  way  of  accurate  translation,  in  which  scholars 
say  he  is  lacking,  as  in  the  way  of  impulsive  inspiration,  of  which 
his  best-known  specimens  are  'The  Light  of  Asia'  and  'The 
Light  of  the  World.'  He  was  more  fortunate  in  the  first  epiclets 
than  in  the  last,  partly  because  a  certain  curiosity  respecting 
Buddha  and  Buddhism  was  a  fad  when  it  was  published,  and 
partly  because  the  majority  of  his  readers  were  compelled  to  take 
his  version  of  both  on  trust.  From  a  literary  point  of  view  they 
knew  but  little  about  Buddha,  and  so  were  free  to  accept  him,  or 
reject  him,  as  an  ideal  religious  teacher.  From  the  same  point 
of  view,  however,  they  knew  much  about  Christ,  and  so,  remem- 
bering their  New  Testament,  they  could  not  care  for  'The  Light 
of  the  World, ', which,  if  not  a  profane,  was  a  poor  parody  of  its 
divine  simplicity.  Both  these  poems  were  in.  or  were  meant  to 
be  in,  blank  verse,  a  form  of  which  Sir  Edwin  Arnokl  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  and  which,  when  not  successful,  is  intolerable." 


Dr.  Botti'S  excavations  near  Pompey's  Pillar,  in  Alexandria,  have  re- 
sulted in  an  important  discovery,  viz.,  the  site  of  the  Serapeum,  where  the 
last  of  the  great  libraries  was  preserved.  It  is  the  first  fixed  point  gained 
in  the  recovery  of  the  ancient  topography  of  Alexandria.  An  elaborate 
account  of  his  researches  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Botti  in  a  memoir  on 
J.' Acrof'Olf  d^ Atexainirie  t't  /cr  Sfni/'i'u>/i,  with  n  plan.  Numerous  inscrip- 
tions were  found,  and  a  few  tombs,  also  long  subterranean  passages  under 
the  site  of  the  ancient  buildings. --A////'.;,  Dc-ccmbcr, 
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People  were  seen  to 


TISSOT'S   "LIFE   OF   CHRIST." 

NO  series  of  paintings  has  ever  attracted  more  visitors  or 
awaivened  deeper  interest  than  that  by  M.  James  Tissot 
illustrating  the  life  of  Christ,  recently  exhibited  in  Paris.  Miss 
Edith  Coues,  who  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  knowing  this  great 
artist  intimately  in  his  own  home,  contributes  to  the  December 
Century  axi  article  on  his  celebrated  work.  Miss  Coues  says  that 
in  the  production  of  this  work  M.  Tissot  has  been  impelled  by  a 
desire  to  use  his  art  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting a  truthful  idea  of  the  figure  of 
Christ  and  the  personages  of  His  time — to 
disengage  the  whole,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  the  mass  of  conventional  legend  and 
inaccuracy  which  surrounds  that  period ; 
that  with  this  idea  he  made,  in  i886,  the 
first  of  two  journeys  to  Palestine,  begin- 
ning a  serious  study  of  its  topography  and 
of  the  various  races  which  have  from  time 
to  time  taken  root  there — their  manners, 
customs,  dress,  gestures,  architecture,  gov- 
ernment— endeavoring  to  sift  through  the 
overlying  mass  of  foreign  influences  (Arab, 
Turkish,  Persian,  and  Latin)  the  true  ele- 
ments of  the  old  Jewish  civilization,  and 
essaying  to  enter  into  the  mental  and  moral 
attitudes  of  that  race  of  Judea  so  unique  in 
its  design  and  destiny.  Miss  Coues  tells  us 
that  the  effect  of  these  paintings  on  those 
who  visited  the  exhibition  was  both  curious 
and  interesting  to  observe,  and  testified 
amply  to  the  emotional  power  of  the  work, 
go  awaj'  weeping  ;  women  made  the  tour  of  the  rooms  on  their 
knees.  It  partook,  toward  the  end,  of  the  character  of  a  pilgrim- 
age, many  people  coming  from  the  provinces  in  groups.  The 
artist's  luminous  portrayal  of  the  Savior  is  thus  described  : 

"Throughout  the  whole  the  figure  of  the  Christ  gives  an  im- 
pression of  apartness,  something  strong  and  serene  exhaling  from 
His  presence.  He  is  always  represented  in  a  white  garment. 
Alone  on  the  mountain,  tempted  of  the  devil,  whose  gigantic 
figure,  ominous  and  black,  covers  half  the  sky.  He  stands  calm, 
distinct,  almost  luminous,  untouched  by  the  shadow  of  evil. 
Again,  amid  the  deep  purple  and  red  gowns  of  the  disciples.  His 
figure  stands  out  with  an  immaculateness  strangely  touching.  In 
the  picture  of  the 'Angels  Ministering  unto  Jesus,'  where  they 
renew  His  strength  with  aliments  not  of  this  world,  divinely  and 
mysteriously  fortifying  Him  for  His  task,  there  is  a  certain 
awfulness  of  light  and  whiteness.  Thus  throughout  the  repre- 
sentations, even  in  crowds  and  apparent  physical  nearness.  His 
figure  is  kept  apart  and  untouched. 

"In  'The  Last  Supper'  there  is  an  exquisite  blending  and  re- 
lating of  dark  rich  tones,  crimsons  and  purples  and  deep  yellows, 
and  a  symmetrical  and  masterly  arrangement  of  line.  Some 
artists  and  historians  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  that  time 
represent  several  of  the  participants  of  a  feast  reclining  on  the 
same  couch  or  divan,  lying  down  on  the  left  side,  which  enabled 
them  to  stretch  out  their  right  hands  for  their  food.  M.  Tissot 
has  chosen  to  represent  short  sofas  or  chairs,  covered  with  richly 
colored  rugs.  The  rest  of  the  room,  scarcely  defined,  serves 
simply  as  a  dim  background.  There  seems  to  be  an  incandes- 
cence in  the  figure  of  the  Christ,  and  the  apostles  are  represented 
with  an  accuracy  that  takes  minute  account  of  the  differences  of 
character,  of  employment,  of  district,  of  purpose,  each  standing 
out  distinct  and  individual. 

"Tissot,  like  Renan,  supposes  the  family  and  friends  of  Jesus 
to  be  in  rather  better  worldly  circumstances  than  they  are  usually 
represented,  which,  while  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  for  the  be- 
trayal of  the  fine  raiment  and  rich  interior,  would  seem,  never- 
theless, to  be  accurate,  as  it  was  customary  among  the  Jews  to 
have  an  occupation  of  some  sort,  no  matter  what  the  condition  of 
the  family.     This  was  not  necessarily  indicative  of  poverty.     It 


EDITH   COUES. 


will  be  remembered  that  Paul,  upon  whom  a  careful  and  costly 
education  had  been  bestowed,  was  also  a  maker  of  tents." 

Miss  Coues  says  that  not  the  least  curious  and  interesting  of 
the  series  are  the  so-called  "portraits"  of  the  personages  of  the 
Gospels,  in  which  every  possible  distinguishing  characteristic  has 
been  carefully  studied  and  portrayed.     We  quote  further : 

"There  are  various  representations  of  Mary,  from  her  earliest 
youth,  through  maturity  and  old  age;    and  in  these  M.  Ti.ssot, 

while  bringing  his  highest  art  and  powers 
of  imagination  to  bear,  has  in  no  way  de- 
parted from  the  historical  records  of  the 
Jewish  customs  of  those  times.  Thus,  in 
the  picture  of  the  'Annunciation, '  there  are 
no  conventional  furnishings  of  the  room, 
no  accessories  of  a  purely  imaginative  kind, 
such  as  are  found  in  all  the  pictures  of  the 
great  masters  on  this  subject.  The  room 
is  bare  of  furniture,  as  were  the  sleeping- 
rooms  of  the  Jews;  the  narrow  carpet, 
serving  a  bed,  is  unrolled,  and  one  end 
slightly  raised  for  the  head  ;  the  Virgin,  in 
a  deep  blue  gown,  is  on  her  knees,  with 
clasped  hands  and  slightly  bowed  head ; 
and  in  a  corner  of  the  room  is  the  angelic 
messenger.  The  portraits  of  the  apostles 
were  among  the  first  of  the  .series,  and  differ 
slightly  in  manner  from  the  later  pictures, 
which  have  a  certain  patience  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  details  that  is  not  noticeable 
in  these.  The  portrait  of  John  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful,  as,  young,  puissant,  in- 
spired, he  stands  with  upturned  face  and 
slightly  outstretched  hands,  clad  in  a  white 
and  green  robe,  the  shaj^e  and  color  alike 
significant.  There  is  Mary  Magdalen  before  her  conversion, 
brilliant  and  jewel-laden,  but  still  with  something  of  dawning 
spirituality  in  her  eyes  ;  later  the  penitent  woman,  tho  never  rep- 
resented as  she  has  been  generally  conceived,  with  uncovered  face 
and  flowing  hair,  but  veiled  to  the  eyes,  as  was  the  invariable  cus- 
tom of  the  Jewish  women  of  that  day.  Many  beautiful  scenes  and 
places  are  represented,  as,  for  instance,  the  garden  and  house  in 
Bethany  where  Lazarus  and  his  sisters  lived,  and  where,  soothed 
and  comforted  by  an  understanding  and  adoring  friendship,  Jesus 
so  often  came.  Directly  in  front  was  the  Mount  of  Olives,  while 
the  holy  city  spread  itself  out  below.  This  spot,  with  its  palms 
and  olive-gardens,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  environs  of  Jeru- 
salem that  isother  than  melancholy  and  almost  barren,  M.  Tissot 
has  selected  for  one  of  his  most  beautiful  pictures,  that  of  'Christ 
Resting  at  the  House  of  Lazarus.' 

"The  picture  of  Lazarus  after  his  resurrection  is  also  most  in- 
teresting— touching,  as  it  does,  on  a  deep  mystery.  It  is  said  of 
him  that,  tho  genial  and  benevolent  before  his  death,  and  loving 
to  mix  with  his  kind,  after  his  return  to  life  he  lived  in  a  sombre 
chamber  apart,  his  spirit  having  had  who  shall  say  what  glimpse 
of  the  other  world  during  those  hours  that  he  lay  in  the  tomb,  and 
unable  ever  afterward  to  adjust  itself  to  the  common  life  of  mor- 
tals. There  is,  again,  a  whole  series  of  pictures  illustrative  of 
certain  phrases,  as,  for  instance,  'Where  Two  or  Three  are  Gath- 
ered together  in  My  Name.'  Here  one  sees  several  persons  pray- 
ing, and  invisible  to  them  is  the  Christ  bending  over  and  then 
circling  them  with  His  mantle,  the  ends  of  which  He  holds  in 
His  outstretched  hands,  while  light  and  warmth  radiate  from 
His  presence." 

We  have  in  vain  tried  to  procure  a  portrait  of  M.  Tissot.  but 
are  enabled  to  present  one  of  his  apjireciative  young  friend  and 
essayist. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Le  Moine,  the  Canadian  litterateur,  says  that  "The  History  of 
Emily  Montague,"  published  in  London  by  Dodsley  in  1769,  was  the  earliest 
novel  written  in  Canada;  and  S'illery,  Quebec,  where  it  was  written,  can 
\.\\er^iox^  i'l he  Canadian  Gazette  says)  claim  to  be  the  cradle  of  Canadian 
literature.  Frances  Brooke  (jiee  Frances  Moore),  authoress,  was  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  John  Brooke,  military  chaplain  at  Quebsc.  The  heroine— the 
accomplished  Emily  Montag'ue— discourses  so  eloquently  on  the  charms  of 
Canadian  scenery  and  social  amusements  at  Quebec,  that  several  English 
families,  it  is  said,  sought  m  consequence  a  home  on  the  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence. 
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TWO    VIEWS    OF    THOMAS 

STORY. 


HARDY'S    NEW 


THOMAS  llAKDY. 


MR.  HARDY  is  getting  some  pretty  hard  licks  as  he  runs  the 
gauntlet  of  criticism  with  "The  Simpletons,"  a/Zas"  Hearts 
Insurgent,"  a/i'as  "Jude  the  Obscure,"  his  new  novel.  The 
Springfield  Republican  thinks  it  a  thousand  pities  that  Mr.  Hardy 
could  not  have  profited  by  the  "wise  censorship"  which  pruned 
his  story  while  it  ran  under  the  two  titles  first  named,  instead  of 

"  indulging  an  eccentric 
taste  and  spoiling  a  fine 
and  noble  tragedy  by 
dragging  in  Rabelais- 
ian indecencies."  We 
quote  from  the  article 
as  follows : 

"Even  in  the  purified 
periodical  form  'Hearts 
Insurgent, '  as  it  was 
known  through  the 
greater  part  of  its 
course,  is  hardly  milk 
for  babes,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  the 
vulgar  obscenities  and 
immodest  revelations 
which  are  restored  in 
'Jude  the  Obscure'  can 
make  it  more  attractive 
to  middle  age. 

"To  say  the  truth, 
Mr.  Hardy's  profound- 
est  admirers  are  grow- 
ing decidedly  anxious 
over  his  future.  There  are  many  educated  people  who  believe, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  he  has  done  greater  work  than  any 
other  English-writing  novelist  now  living.  There  is  no  more 
original  or  individual  writer  in  the  whole  history  of  English  fic- 
tion. Both  in  humor  and  in  tragedy  he  is  unmistakably  great. 
Hut  in  his  recent  work  a  tendency  has  been  showing  itself  and 
constantly  growing  stronger  and  more  offensive,  to  emphasize  the 
sensual  and  erotic  side  of  life  to  a  degree  quite  incompatible  with 
sound  art.  It  must  be  owned  that  even  in  his  earlier  stories 
there  is  visible  to  careful  scrutiny  a  tendency  in  this  direction,  a 
faint  pruriency  which  blended  so  delicately  with  his  grotesque 
humor  that  it  would  scarcely  be  discoverable  or  important  but  for 
the  light  thrown  on  it  by  these  recent  unfortunate  outbreaks. 
Nearly  all  his  heroines  arc  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Bathsheba  shows 
in  more  restrained  form  the  same  traits  as  Tess,  and  the  temp- 
tress of  'A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes'  is  of  the  same  mold.  They  are  all 
daughters  of  Eve,  with  unrestrained  and  fickle  passions,  and 
either  no  conscience  at  all  or  a  conscience  of  so  erratic  a  type  as 
to  be  worse  than  useless.  But  in  his  later  work,  beginning  with 
'Tess'  and  continuing  through  'Life's  Little  Ironies.'  this  fleshly 
tendency  has  increased  so  rapidly  and  assumed  such  unpleasant 
forms  as  to  cause  grave  solicitude  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
see  a  writer  of  rare  and  original  quality  turned  into  a  second- 
hand Zola." 

A  critical  notice  of  "Jude  the  Obscure"  in  The  Westminster 
Gazette  contains  the  following  paragraph  : 

"We  have  sometimes  wondered  how  long  it  would  be  before 
some  really  eminent  novelist  would  be  smitten  with  an  infection 
of  the  new  views,  so-called,  about  marriage.  It  has  come  at  last, 
and  the  victim,  unfortunately,  is  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy.  Let  us 
say  at  once  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  or 
enter  into  controversy  about  any  opinions  which  may  or  may  not 
be  found  in  the  book  which  is  the  .symptom  of  this  malady.  Our 
complaint  is  first  and  chiefly  that  this  way  of  looking  at  the  sub- 
ject has  thrown  Mr.  Hardy  off  his  art.  Instead  of  a  story  which 
seemed  to  spring  from  life,  like  'The  Woodlanders.'  or  which  is 
charged  with  rf)mance.  like  'Tess,'  we  have  one  which  seems  to 
bemadeupof  shreds  of  'advanced'  conversation  in  London  draw- 
ing-rooms, or  of  articles  on  the  Woman  Question  in  the  monthly 
reviews — a  story  the  conscious  aim  of  wliich  appears  to  be  to 
concentrate  in  itself  all  the  gloom  and  melancholy  of  all  the 


revolting  members  of  either  sex.  We  have  had  many  hard  cases 
of  marriage  in  recent  fiction,  but  Mr.  Hardy  must  needs  have  the 
hardest  case  of  all,  and  for  both  sexes  at  the  same  time.  His 
new  book  seems  conceived  as  a  microcosm  of  all  imaginable 
matrimonial  miseries." 

Mr.  Howells  takes  a  favorable  view  of  "Jude  the  Obscure," 
expressing  himself  with  much  force  and  earnestness.  We  extract 
a  part  of  his  remarks  in  Harper' s  Weekly,  as  follows  : 

"I  have  always  felt  in  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  a  charm  which  1 
have  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  elder  pagan  world,  but  this  I  have 
found  in  his  lighter  moods,  for  the  most  part,  and  chiefly  in  his 
study  of  the  eternal-womanly,  surviving  in  certain  unconscienced 
types  and  characters  from  a  time  before  Christianity  was,  and 
more  distinctly  before  Puritanism  was.  Now,  however,  in  his 
latest  work  he  has  made  me  feel  our  unity  with  that  world  in  the 
very  essence  of  his  art.  He  has  given  me  the  same  pity  and 
despair  in  view  of  the  blind  struggles  of  his  modem  English 
lower-middle-class  people  that  I  experience  from  the  destinies  of 
the  august  figures  of  Greek  fable.  I  do  not  know  how  instinc- 
tively or  how  voluntarily  he  has  appealed  to  our  inherent  super- 
stition of  Fate,  which  used  to  be  a  religion  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  in 
the  world  where  his  hapless  people  have  their  being,  there  is  not 
only  no  providence,  but  there  is  Fate  alone  ;  and  the  environment 
is  such  that  character  itself  can  not  avail  against  it.  We  have 
back  the  old  conception  of  an  absolutely  subject  humanity,  un- 
guided  and  unfriended.  The  gods,  careless  of  mankind,  are  again 
over  all ;  only,  now,  they  call  themselves  conditions. 

"The  story  is  a  tragedy,  and  tragedy  almost  unrelieved  by  the 
humorous  touch  which  the  poet  is  master  of.  The  grotesque  is 
there  abundantly,  but  not  the  comic;  and  at  times  this  ugliness 
heightens  the  pathos  to  almost  intolerable  effect.  .  .  .  All  the 
characters,  indeed,  have  the  appealing  quality  of  human  creatures 
really  doing  what  they  must  while  seeming  to  do  what  they  will. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  blaming  them  or  praising  them  ;  they  are 
in  the  necessity  of  what  they  do  and  what  they  suffer.  One  may 
indeed  blame  the  author  for  presenting  such  a  conception  of  life  ; 
one  may  say  that  it  is  demoralizing  if  not  immoral ;  but  as  to  his 
dealing  with  his  creations  in  the  circumstance  which  he  has  imag- 
ined, one  can  only  praise  him  for  his  truth. 

"The  story  has  to  do  with  some  things  not  hitherto  touched  in 
fiction,  or  Anglo-Saxon  fiction  at  least ;  and  there  can  not  be  any 
doubt  of  the  duty  of  criticism  to  warn  the  reader  that  it  is  not  for 
all  readers.  But  pot  to  affirm  the  entire  purity  of  the  book  in 
these  matters  would  be  to  fail  of  another  duty  of  which  there  can 
be  as  little  doubt.  I  do  not  believe  any  one  can  get  the  slightest 
harm  from  any  passage  of  it ;  only  one  would  rather  that  inno- 
cence were  not  acquainted  with  all  that  virtue  may  know.  Vice 
can  feel  nothing  but  self-abhorrence  in  the  presence  of  its  facts." 


RELATIONS  OF    EDITOR   AND  CONTRIBUTOR. 

IS  there  a  sort  of  "veiled  hostility"  existing  between  editors 
and  contributors?  "A  Literary  Hack"  recently  asserted  that 
such  is  the  case.  Mr.  Frederic  M.  Bird,  the  editor  of  Lippincott's, 
qualifiedly  agrees  with  the  "Hack,"  remarking  that  it  is  humili- 
ating that  two  persons,  or  classes  of  persons,  who  are  necessary 
to  each  other,  who  live  in  good  degree  by  and  for  each  other,  the 
object  of  whose  work  is  mutual  advantage  and  the  public  benefit, 
should  not  be  on  friendly  terms ;  yet,  says  he,  they  rarely  are. 
He  applies  a  couplet  from  the  "  Bab  Ballads" — 

"  It's  human  nature,  p'r'aps;  if  so. 
Oh,  isn't  human  nature  low  ?" 

and  goes  on  to  say  that  teacher  and  pupil  ought  to  be  friends, 
but  oftener,  in  the  student's  opinion  at  least,  they  are  "natural 
enemies;"  employer  and  workman  ought  to  be  on  good  terms, 
but  there  is  frequent  coolness  between  capital  and  labor;  buj'er 
and  seller  should  be  friendly,  yet  they  have  separate  points  of 
view,  and  interests  that  are  apt  to  collide.  Now,  says  Mr.  Bird, 
contributor  and  editor  are  vender  and  purchaser,  and  other  ele- 
ments complicate  their  relations.  He  then  sketches  a  "writer," 
as  follows : 

"He  is  a  professional,  a  casual,  or  an  amateur,  as  it  may  be. 
In  any  case,  with  one  exception  out  of  five  hiuidred,  he  must  be 
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paid  for  his  writing  ;  in  most  cases  he  hopes  to  live  by  it,  more  or 
less,  if  net  altogether.  Nor  only  this  :  it  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
business,  of  bread  and  butter.  He  has  dreams,  aspirations,  am- 
bitions, which  may  or  may  not  have  a  basis  of  practicability.  He 
has  talent,  or  thinks  he  has,  which  is  the  same  thing  for  him  (tho 
not  for  the  cold  outer  world),  since  'as  a  man  thinketh  in  his 
heart,  so  is  he. '  He  aims  at  reputation,  perhaps  fame  ;  he  wants 
a  chance  to  let  his  light  shine,  to  do  his  work  and  win  his  laurels. 
Is  not  Letters  the  noblest  field?  Is  not  the  poet  greater  than 
conquerors  and  statesmen  and  millionaires?  Of  course  he  is 
sensitive ;  he  belongs  to  an  irritabile  genus.  The  editor  says 
to  him,  when  they  get  acquainted,  'You  mustn't  mind  if  you  get 
this  back,'  and  he  bravely  replies,  'Oh,  no,  of  course  not. '  But 
he  does  mind.  When  the  heartless  postman  brings  his  rejected 
manuscript,  his  soul  sinks  within  him,  and  then  rises  in  wrath 
and  bitterness.  Things  worse  than  his  are  printed  :  why  should 
not  his  be?  A  new  writer  has  no  chance  at  all,  he  thinks:  why 
can't  an  article  be  accepted  on  its  merits?  Very  likely  he  feels 
that  literature  is  going  to  the  dogs,  that  publishers  and  editors 
and  '  readers'  are  a  race  of  soulless  and  brainless  ghouls.  By  and 
by  he  has  something  accepted  ;  and  then  it  seems  stranger  than 
ever  that  his  path  is  not  strewed  with  roses,  that  the  public  does 
not  rise  to  do  him  honor,  that  he  is  not  put  on  'most-favored  na- 
tion' terms;  that,  in  hard  fact,  middl-^men  remain  as  blind  as 
before,  that  a  door  which  has  opened  an  inch  may  close  again, 
and  nobody  cares  for  his  slight  and  casual  success." 

This,  of  course,  is  given  as  an  extreme  case,  in  which  we  are 
invited  to  recognize  the  symptoms  of  the  eager  young  aspirant. 

The  editor's  position  is  then  considered — a  position  less  famil- 
iar, because  editors  are  less  numerous  than  writers.  Mr.  Bird 
parallels  the  editor's  case  in  part  by  that  of  the  student  turned 
instructor,  or  the  employee  become  an  employer,  "except  that 
these  positions  imply  a  superiority  which  few  editors  would  be 
fools  enough  to  claim. "  He  suggestively  remarks  that  the  corner 
grocer  has  customers  whose  attainments  far  surpass  his,  yet  it  is 
his  business  to  know  more  than  they  about  the  price  of  sugar  and 
the  quality  of  potatoes.  Mr.  Bird  observes  that  the  writer  is 
usually  aggressive,  the  editor  of  necessity  being  on  the  defense; 
one  aims  to  vend  his  wares  in  such  mass  as  would  speedily  swamp 
and  bankrupt  the  purchaser;  the  other  stands  at  guard  in  his 
cave,  armed  in  panoply  of  silence  and  polite  excuses,  seeking  to 
buy  as  little  as  he  can,  and  that  the  best.  The  sundry  devices 
resorted  to  by  young  or  thwarted  aspirants  are  next  pointed  out. 
Referring  to  a  writer's  efforts  to  force  his  work  upon  the  unwary 
editor,  usually  by  "bluflfing"  him,  Mr.  Bird  says: 

"The  forms  of  this  offense  are  manifold,  and  they  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  uninitiated.  It  may  not  be  consciously  intended,  but 
sometimes  the  letter  accompanying  a  MS.  seems  to  mean  about 
this:  'You  are  young,  and  not  long  at  your  post.  I  am  older, 
wiser,  of  better  abilities  and  attainments,  greater  experience, 
and  more  reputation.  Therefore  your  judgment  will  naturally 
defer  to  mine.'  What  else  is  the  object  of  saying,  'I  have 
written  nothing  better  than  this.  It  is  delightfully  humorous, 
deeply  pathetic,  intensely  interesting,  and  just  what  your  readers 
want?'  Now  the  editor  knows,  if  he  knows  anything,  that  a 
writer  is  usually  the  worst  judge  of  his  own  productions ;  also 
that 'self-praise  detracts,'  and  that  an  owner's  opinion  of  what 
he  desires  to  sell  is  hardly  disinterested.  It  is  his  business  to 
find  out  what  the  thing  is  worth,  with  its  pathos  and  humor  and 
all  the  rest  of  it ;  and  he  cares  no  more  for  the  laudations  of  its 
parent  and  admiring  friends  than  for  the  advertisements  of 
Laura  Jean  Libbey's  last  immortal  work.  When  a  tale  or  sketch 
or  poem  comes  thus  buttered  with  encomiums  from  an  author  of 
repute,  his  heart  sinks,  for  it  is  likely  to  be  'unavailable. '  Good 
wine  needs  no  bush,  and  a  manuscript  is  its  own  best  credential. 
A  writer  should  not  descend  to  such  arts  ;  and,  as  aforesaid,  they 
do  not  tend  toward  increased  confidence,  respect,  and  harmony. 

More  innocent,  and  equally  useless,  are  the  endeavors  of  be- 
ginners to  procure  admission  for  their  lucubrations.  'You  have 
persistently  refused  all  my  offerings.  I  think  you  might  take  this 
one.'  Deluded  one,  do  you  imagine  that  successive  failures  are 
a  recommendation  ?  '  My  father  is  laid  up  with  lumbago,  and  my 
mother  had  to  quit  sewing  to  tend  to  him.  We  are  hard  up,  so  I 
thought  I  would  make  some  money  writing. ' — 'My  father  used  to 


say  to  me,  "Write,  write.  It  is  in  you,  and  will  come  out." 
Help  me  to  get  it  out,  won't  you?' — 'You  give  a  lot  of  space  to 
Jones  and  Brown.  I  can  write  as  well  as  they  do.  Let  a  fellow 
in,  can't  you?' — 'I've  done  a  lot  of  work  for  papers  out  here  in 
Oklahoma,  and  lately  I  got  a  couplet  into  the  The  Three-Cent 
Pal/adinm  and  a  joke  into  the  Phitnny  Phellow.  Now  I  want 
to  come  up  higher.  Ain  't  I  good  enough  ?'— '  The  ambition  of  my 
life  is  to  appear  in  a  first-class  magazine.  Surely  you  can  gratify 
me.'  Unhappily  we  can't :  we  don't  occupy  that  point  of  view, 
you  see.  All  these  pleas,  and  hundreds  like  them,  are  wide  of 
the  mark,  and  unworthy  of  the  profession.  Write  something 
worth  reading,  and  then  it  will  probably  be  printed  somewhere." 


GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA   DEAD. 

C-^EORGE     AUGUSTUS     HENRY     SALA.    journalist    and 
J     author,  died  at  Brighton,  England,  on  the  morning  of  De- 
cember 8.     His  death  was  caused  by  a  complication  of  disorders. 
He  suffered  from  cancer  of  the  liver,  diseased  kidneys,  and  shat- 
tered   nerves.      We 
take    the    following 
summary  of  his  life 
from  the  New  York 
Evening  Post : 

"  George  Augustus 
Henry  Sala  was  not, 
properly  speaking, 
an  Englishman,  al- 
tho  he  was  born  and 
bred  in  London,  and 
his  writings,  which 
have  been  very  pop- 
ular, treat  mainly  of 
English  affairs  from 
an  English  point  of 
view.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Port- 
ugal and  his  mother, 
who  was  at  one  time 
a  favorite  public 
singer,  was  born  in 
the  West  Indies.  His 
early  education  was 
conducted  upon  the  supposition  that  he  would  devote  his  life  to 
the  fine  arts ;  but  he  changed  his  mind  when  he  came  of  age,  and 
resolved  to  earn  his  living  with  his  pen.  His  first  and  one  of  his 
best  friends,  among  writers,  was  Charles  Dickens,  who  printed  a 
number  of  Sala's  pieces  in  his  periodical.  Household  Words. 
Sala  imitated  Dickens  in  more  ways  than  one.  His  style  of 
writing  was  evidently  founded  upon  the  great  novelist's,  altho  it 
was  not  without  original  merit ;  and  he  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  Boz  in  his  sketches  of  low  life  in  the  English  metropolis,  which 
were  printed  in  the  London  newspapers.  He  caught  from 
Dickens  the  habit  of  humorous  exaggeration.  Mr.  Sala  did  his 
best  work  as  a  journalist  and  sketch-writer.  .  .  .  He  wrote  a 
number  of  stories,  which  were  jDublished  as  serials.  One  or  two  * 
of  them  were  reprinted  in  this  country  and  widely  read,  a  notable 
example  being  'Quite  Alone,'  which  ran  through  the  numbers  of 
Harper's  Weekly  iox  nearly  a  year.  'Captain  Dangerous'  and 
'The  Seven  Sons  of  Mammon'  were  also  popular  tales. 

"In  1863  Mr.  Sala  was  commissioned  by  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  to  visit  this  country  and  write  letters  for  publication 
upon  war  topics.  These  letters,  which  were  always  remarkably 
interesting,  and  sometimes  equally  inaccurate,  were  afterward 
published  in  book  form,  with  additions,  under  the  titleof  America 
in  the  Midst  of  War. '  ...  In  recent  years  his  pen  had  been 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  service  of  the  London  Telegraph,  but  a 
short  time  ago  he  started  a  weekly  paper  of  his  own ,  which  proved 
a  bad  financial  failure." 


GEORGE   AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


Lucy  Cleveland,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Recorder,  reveals  the  fact 
that  Amelia  Rives  wrote  "  According  to  St.  John  "  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing expenses  due  a  French  surgical  scientist  for  remedying  deformity  of 
features  in  the  face  of  a  gifted  but  poor  lady  friend  of  hers.  The  surgeon's 
bill  was  $6,000,  and  that  amount  was  paid  Miss  Rives  for  her  story  by  The 
Cosmopolitan. 
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SCIENCE. 


NATURAL   HISTORY   OF  THE    MISTLETOE. 


T 


'IIK  mistletoe  is  perhaps  the  plant  par  e.rce//efice  oi  Christ- 
mas tradition,  more  so  probably  than  the  holly,  for  the 
latter  has  only  decorative  uses,  while  the  association  of  the  former 
is  with  holiday  festivity  and  mirth.  We  quote  {frank  Leslie' s 
Popular  Monthly,  December)  portions  of  an  article  that  treats 
of  this  interesting  plant  from  several  points  of  view,  historical, 
botanical,  and  social : 

"No  plant  on  earth  has  ever  aroused  so  many  kinds  of  interest 
on  all  possible  grounds  as  the  mystic  mistletoe.  Take  it  how  you 
will,  that  strange  shrub  is  a  wonder.  From  every  point  of  view 
it  teems  with  curiosity.  Its  parasitic  mode  of  growth,  its  para- 
do.xical  greenness  among  the  bare  boughs  of  winter,  its  pale  and 
ghostly  berries,  its  sticky  fruit,  tilled  full  with  viscid  birdlime, 
have  all  aroused  profound  and  respectful  attention  from  the  very 
earliest  ages.  Tlien  its  religious  importance  in  so  many  countries 
and  ages,  its  connection  with  Christmas  and  the  mid-winter 
Saturnalia,  its  social  survival  to  our  own  time  as  the  Yuletide 
symbol,  and  its  modern  relation  to  the  pleasing  anachronism  of 
inf'.iscriniinate  kissing,  all  invest  it  alike  with  an  additional  facti- 
tious importance.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  full  story  of  the  mis- 
tletoe has  never  yet  been  written  at  any  adequate  length." 

After  telling  us  that  from  the  evolutionist's  point  of  view  the 
plant  may  be  a  descendant  of  the  honeysuckle  family,  tho  it  re- 
tains hardly  a  trace  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  family,  and  its 
origin  and  affinities  still  remain  somewhat  problematical,  the 
author  goes  on  as  follows : 

"The  modern  mistletoe,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  in  its  present 
highly  evolved  and  degenerate  state  as  a  confirmed  parasite,  is  no 
longer  an  enigma.  It  is  a  woody  shrub,  with  yellowi.sh-green 
leaves,  which  specially  affects  the  branches  of  apple-trees,  pears, 
and  poplars.  The  people  who  get  their  ideas  vaguely  and  at  sec- 
ond-hand from  books  have  a  general  notion,  indeed,  that  the 
mistletoe's  favorite  haunt  is  the  British  oak  ;  this  is  a  complete 
mistake,  as  it  was  the  very  rarity  of  the  mistletoe  on  oaks  that 
gave  one,  when  found  there,  its  peculiar  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of 
I)rimitive  peoples.  In  the  purely  wild  condition,  mistletoe  grows 
mostly  on  poplars  alone  ;  in  civilized  and  cultivated  soils  it  ex- 
tends its  depredations,  wherever  it  gets  a  chance,  to  apple 
orchards  and  pear-trees. 

"And  this  is  the  manner  of  the  generation  of  mistletoes.  The 
young  seedlings  sprout  on  a  branch  of  their  involuntary  host, 
where  the  seed  has  been  carried  by  birds  in  a  way  which  I  shall 
hereafter  more  fully  describe,  at  its  proper  point  in  the  life- 
history  of  the  species.  Instead  of  rooting  themselves,  however, 
like  mere  groundling  plants,  by  small  fibrous  rootlets,  they  fasten 
by  a  sort  of  sucker-like  process  to  the  tissues  of  the  tree  on  which 
they  feed ;  and  penetrating  its  bark  to  the  living  layer  just  be- 
neath, suck  up  elaborated  sap  from  the  veins  of  their  victim. 
Thus  they  live  at  the  expense  of  the  poplar,  whose  food  they 
appropriate ;  and  when  many  of  them  together  infest  a  single 
,  tree,  as  one  may  often  see  in  the  long  roadside  avenues  of  central 
France,  they  succeed  in  largely  strangling  and  choking  the  foliage 
of  their  unhappy  host." 

Of  the  curious  sticky  berries  of  the  mistletoe  much  used  for 
preparing  birdlime,  the  author  speaks  as  follows  : 

"The  pulp  surrounds  a  single  solitary  seed,  for  whose  sake  the 
whole  mechanism  has  been  developed  by  the  parent  plant.  And 
this  is  the  object  subserved  in  the  shrub's  economy  by  the  sticky 
material.  Mistletoe  berries  are  much  sought  after  by  sundry 
fruit-eating  birds,  but  especially  by  the  missel-thrush,  which 
owes  both  its  common  English  name  and  its  scientific  appellation 
of  Tiirt/us  7>  IS  I  Ivor  lis  [glue-eating  thrush]  to  its  marked  affec- 
tion for  this  mystic  food.  Now,  as  the  bird  eats  the  berries,  it 
gets  the  seeds  entangled  on  its  feet  and  bill  by  the  sticky  sur- 
rnun<lings,  and  then,  flying  away  to  another  tree,  it  gets  rid  of 
then)  in  turn  by  rubbing  them  off  sideways  in  a  fork  of  the 
branches.  That  happens  to  be  the  precise  spot  that  best  suits  the 
young  mistletoe  as  a  jilace  for  sprouting  in.  If  it  fell  on  to  the 
groiind  beneath,  it  would  be  unable  to  maintain  itself  without  the 
aid  of  u  host.  " 


THE    MIND   OF   A    MULTITUDE, 

\  ^  7"E  have  already  noticed  in  these  columns  the  growing  belief 
»  *  that  a  crowd  of  people  is  not  merely  the  sum  of  the  indi- 
viduals that  compose  it ;  it  has  an  individuality  of  its  own.  Not 
long  ago  we  translated  passages  from  an  article  designed  to  show 
this  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  audiences  in  a  theater ;  herewith  we 
give  an  essay  contributed  by  Dr.  L.  Menard  {Cosmos,  Paris, 
November  23)  asserting  that  it  is  the  case  with  all  other  assem- 
blages from  legislatures  down  to  street  snobs.     Says  Dr.  Menard: 

"When  a  certain  number  of  persons  meet  to  converse  about 
their  personal  interests  or  to  deliberate  on  any  object  whatever, 
it  always  happens  that,  from  force  of  circumstances,  one  of  them 
takes  the  l^ad,  directs  the  discussion,  and  becomes,  for  the 
moment,  their  chief.  In  considerable  groups  of  persons,  formed 
of  very  dissimilar  elements,  the  power  is  somewhat  divided,  and 
several  currents  of  opinion  are  formed,  but  each  of  these  currents 
is  represented  by  a  chief,  in  such  manner  that  the  individuality 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  members  is  lost  in  the  group,  and 
submits  to  the  direction  of  an  improvised  master. 

"Any  one  who  has  been  a  member  of  a  committee  of  any  kind, 
who  has  been  present  at  an  election,  or  who  has  served  on  a  jury 
mu.st  have  observed  this  curious  fact.  In  France,  where  we  talk 
much  of  liberty  and  equality,  the  majority  of  men  desire  not  lib- 
erty, but  servitude. 

"Workingmen  have  thought  that  they  would  gain  liberty  by 
associating  themselves,  but  they  have  begun  to  find  that  their 
unions,  which,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  free  them  from  capitalistic 
tyranny,  can,  in  their  turn,  be  the  instruments  of  a  nameless 
tyranny,  one  of  the  most  cruel,  a  tyranny  of  workingmen  over 
workingmen. 

"However  this  may  be,  the  action  of  groups,  directed,  it  is  true, 
by  a  chief,  but  acting  nevertheless  as  groups,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  powerful  in  modern  society.  The  fact  is  evident  in 
divers  lands,  whatever  may  be  the  governmental  form  that  de- 
ludes those  who  deal  only  in  words.  By  parliamentary  assem- 
blies, through  the  action  of  the  press,  which  is  a  guide  or  reflec- 
tion of  the  opinions  of  the  majority,  the  multitude  is  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  government,  not  only  in  its  interior  acts,  but 
also  in  its  relations  with  other  powers,  and  exercises  a  guiding 
influence  which  must  be  reckoned  with. 

"The  genesis  of  currents  of  opinion,  of  which  the  consequences 
may  be. considerable,  is  a  curious  study.  M.  Le  Bon  has  made 
some  interesting  researches  into  it  in  a  book  where  he  has  studied 
what  he  calls  the  'psychology  of  crowds.' 

"What  is  a  crowd,  psychologically  speaking?  Here  is  a  great 
number  of  persons  who  are  crossing  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  one 
morning.  They  are  workingmen,  employees  returning  to  work- 
shop or  office,  women  of  similar  occupation — all  together  they 
form  a  crowd,  if  you  will,  but  more  exactly  a  multitude.  Suppose 
that  we  are  in  a  period  of  political  excitement,  like  that  during 
the  Boulangist  episode.  If  General  Boulanger  crosses  the  square 
he  will  be  cheered,  they  will  follow  him,  there  will  be  demon- 
strations in  which  men  usually  indiflerent  to  politics  will  take 
part,  who,  by  the  contagion  of  example  and  by  the  fact  that  they 
happen  to  be  present,  will  have  been  the  subject  of  a  special  form 
of  suggestion.  Some  months  later,  the  same  general  in  the  same 
position  will  be  hooted  by  the  same  multitude.  But  in  the  two 
cases,  a  common  thought,  animating  men  who  find  themselves 
together  in  the  same  place  by  chance,  will  have  made  of  this 
multitude  a  psychological  'crowd,'  having  a  special  mental  state. 

'"yhis  crowd,  thus  made  up,  which  we  may  call  the  'active' 
crowd,  is  able,  under  the  influence  of  skilful  and  daring  manipu- 
lators, to  do  great  things,  for  instance — alas  1  to  commit  fright- 
ful crimes;  it  is  credulous,  suggestionable,  and  in  a  great  meas- 
ure irresponsible. 

"It  may  be  a  wise  or  a  foolish  man — in  any  case  it  is  a  daring 
and  curious  man — who  takes  the  lead  of  the  movement;  but  those 
who  are  not  leaders,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  become  equal  in  the 
mass  and  are  subject  to  the  same  impulses  and  errors. 

"This  crowd  of  the  streets,  whose  leaders  are  never  so  near  the 
Tarpeian  rock  as  when  they  are  carried  by  it  to  the  Capitol ;  this 
crowd,  mobile,  impulsive,  generous  or  cruel,  but  always  extreme, 
which  appears  so  often  in  troublous  times,  is  not  the  only  group- 
ing that  deserves  the  name  of  crowd. 

"An  academy,  a  ])ailiamentary  assembly,  a  jury  in  a  criminal 
court,  are  also  psychological  crowds,  undergoing,  in  their  deliber- 
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ations  and  their  acts,  the  influence  of  manipulators  and  of  cur- 
rents of  opinion  much  more  than  of  reasoning. 

"The  thing  has  been  specially  studied  in  the  case  of  juries. 
Whatever  their  composition,  whether  they  are  formed  of  petty 
shopkeepers,  of  peasants,  or  of  very  cultivated  men,  their  intellec- 
tual value  is  not  very  high  if  it  is  to  be  estimated  by  their  ver- 
dicts. 

"Here  is  how  a  former  president  of  the  Court  of  Assizes,  M. 
Berard  des  Glajeaux,  expresses  himself  on  this  subject  in  his 
'Memoirs  :' 

'"To-day  the  choice  of  juries  is  really  in  the  hands  of  the 
municipal  counselors,  who  admit  or  throw  out  jurymen  at  pleas- 
ure, according  to  their  political  or  electoral  prejudices.  .  .  .  The 
majority  of  those  selected  consist  of  merchants  of  less  impor- 
tance than  those  formerly  chosen,  and  of  employees  in  certain  ad- 
ministrative departments.  ...  All  opinions  mingling  together 
with  all  professions  in  the  role  of  juryman,  many  having  the 
ardor  of  neophytes,  and  men  of  the  best  intentions  finding  them- 
selves in  the  most  humble  situations,  the  spirit  of  the  jury,  never- 
theless, has  not  changed  ;  its  verdicts  have  remained  the  saine. ' 

"One  of  the  most  illustrious  lawyers  of  the  Court  of  Assizes, 
Lachand,  made  use  systematically  of  his  right  of  challenge  re- 
garding all  intelligent  persons  that  he  found  in  the  jury.  Now 
experience  has  taught  us  the  entire  uselessness  of  these  chal- 
lenges. The  proof  is  that  to-day  the  public  ministry  and  the 
lawyers — in  Paris  at  any  rate — have  given  them  up  entirely,  and 
as  M.  des  Glajeaux  remarks,  the  verdicts  have  not  changed. 
'They  are  neither  better  nor  worse.' 

"And,  in  fact,  it  is  by  sentiment  and  not  by  reasoning  that  the 
men  of  an  assembly  make  a  decision.  The  criminal  lawyer  must 
please  the  jury,  he  must  devote  himself  to  winning  over  those 
who,  at  the  outset  of  the  trial,  it  seemed  should  have  taken  the 
role  of  leaders. 

"That  member  of  a  crowd  who  has  been  pleased  has  been 
nearly  convinced,  and  is  quite  disposed  to  find  satisfactory  what- 
ever reasons  may  be  offered  to  him. 

"  One  point  more.  A  lawyer  of  our  acquaintance  once  defended 
in  court  a  man  accused  of  the  theft  of  some  title-deeds.  His 
client  demanded  that  he  should  challenge  every  landowner  on  the 
jury.  He  did  not  wish  to  have  for  judges  persons  too  much 
attached  to  the  ownership  of  land  and  too  desirous  of  punishing 
those  who  give  trouble  to  its  legitimate  possessors. 

"In  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  mobility  and  the  malleability  of 
crowds,  it  will  not  do  to  run  too  directly  against  their  prejudices 
and  convictions. 

"From  this  point  of  view  every  group  of  men,  according  to 
race,  education,  and  professional  habits,  has  a  special  mentality 
that  necessarily  limits  the  action  of  its  leaders  ;  it  is  dangerous 
for  a  thief  to  be  judged  by  a  property-owner.  In  general,  crimes 
against  property,  crimes  to  which  every  one  believes  himself 
more  or  less  exposed,  are  more  severely  punished  by  juries  than 
other  crimes  whose  effects  seem  unlikely  ever  to  reach  them. 

"  It  is  the  common  source  of  ideas  of  a  people  all  of  whose  chil- 
dren have  received  a  similar  education,  have  been  rocked  to  sleep 
with  the  same  legends,  and  have  been  taught  the  same  religion, 
that  gives  to  this  people  a  common  ideal,  and  this  constitutes 
patriotic  unity.  So,  we  may  note  in  passing,  we  see  that,  in  the 
history  of  peoples,  religion  has  been  the  great  element  of  union  in 
a  country,  and  has  given  to  each  people  its  special  character, 
despite  all  else. 

"  It  is  a  great  power  for  France  that  she  is  a  Christian  land,  and 
the  da)'  when  revolutionists  succeed  in  destroying  her  beliefs, 
they  will  have  taken  from  the  country  a  great  element  of  prepon- 
derance and  progress. " —  Translated  for  Th¥.  Literary  Digest. 


"The  Martin  furnace,  at  the  Lauchhammer  Works,  near  Riesa,  has  to 
be  charged  eight  times  daily  with  about  13  tons  of  iron,''  says  The  Raihvay 
Revieiv.  "This  has  hitherto  been  done  by  hand  at  a  great  expense  of  time 
and  money,  but  with  the  new  feeding-apparatus  one  man  can  do  in  the 
tanth  of  the  time  the  work  of  four  men  who  have  hitherto  been  necessary, 
and  is  not  subjected  to  anything  like  the  same  temperature.  The  old  iron 
is  now  loaded  in  the  yard  into  iron  troughs,  three  or  four  of  which  rest  on 
a  small  truck,  which  is  hauled  by  an  electric  motor  in  front  of  the  furnace. 
On  a  second  parallel  line  is  the  feeding-machine  proper,  a  good-sized  truck, 
on  which  there  are  a  large  electromotor  and  three  small  ones.  The  feed- 
wagon  runs  rapidly  to  one  of  the  troughs;  a  long  gripper  swings  out, 
catches  it,  lifts  it  from  the  truck,  runs  with  it  to  the  door  of  the  furnace, 
thrusts  it  in,  causes  it  to  drop  its  contents,  rapidly  withdraws  it,  and  lays 
it  empty  back  in  its  place." 


PREPARATION    OF  MILK  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

NUMEROUS  cases  of  epidemics  from  infected  milk,  together 
with  a  realization  of  the  impossibility  of  a  sufficiently 
rigid  inspection  of  all  dairies  with  their  surroundings,  have  led 
to  an  increasing  wish  to  employ  processes  for  killing  any  disease- 
germs  that  may  be  in  the  milk  without  injuring  the  taste  or  other 
qualities  of  the  milk  itself.  A  brief  review  of  these  processes, 
together  with  a  description  of  a  new  method  of  applying  the  best 
of  them — that  of  pasteurization — is  translated  below  from  an 
article  by  L.  L'Hote  {La  Natuje,  November  23)  : 

"Milk  is  considered  by  physiologists  as  the  perfect  food,  ^ar 
excellence.  It  contains,  in  fact,  all  the  substances  necessary  to 
the  development  of  the  organisin — water,  nitrogenous  matter 
(casein  and  albumin),  a  sugary  substance  easily  fermentible 
(lactin) ,  fatty  principles  (Initter) ,  and  finally  mineral  salts  (alka- 
line and  earthy  phosphates,  alkaline  chlorids.  etc.). 

"We  know  that  milk,  a  very  unstable  product,  constitutes  an 
excellent  breeding-place  for  the  development  of  micro-organisms, 
so  physicians  and  hygienists  have  rightly  occupied  themselves 
with  its  preservation.  To  this  end  the  dairy  industry  has  made 
use  of  cheinical  agents,  cold,  sterilization,  and  pasteurization. 

"The  addition  to  milk  of  chemical  compounds  (bicarbonate  of 
soda,  borax,  salicylic  acid,  benzoate  of  soda,  etc.)  is  forbidden. 


CO.N'IANT  S  Al'l'ARATUS   FOR   THE    I'ASTtUKIZATION    OF    .NUl.K. 

A,  B,  forms  of  bottles;  C,  metal  stand  with  bottles;  Z),  stand  placed,  in 
steam  bath  ;  E,  metal  circlet  to  regulate  the  depth  of  water  in  the  bath  ; 
P,  device  for  draining  ;  G,  hook  for  withdrawing  the  stand  from  the  bath 
and  plunging  it  in  the  cold  w^ter  after  the  bottles  have  been  sealed. 

These  more  or  less  active  substances  are  really  drugs.  Milk  is  a 
product  that  ought  to  be  delivered  to  the  consumer  in  the  state  in 
which  nature  furnishes  it. 

"The  employment  of  cold  has  not  given  good  results.  By  con- 
gelation the  mass  loses  some  of  its  homogeneousness  ;  the  cream 
separates,  and  there  remains  an  unfrozen  central  portion  in  the 
block. 

"By  heating  the  milk  it  is  sterilized  or  pasteurized  according  to 
the  temperature  to  which  it  is  raised. 

"If  the  milk  be  heated  to  105°  C.  all  the  microbes  are  destroyed, 
and  the  milk,  from  a  living  product,  is  changed  into  a  dead  one. 
At  this  temperature  the  milk  is  modified  in  composition  ;  there  is 
dehydration  of  the  sugar  and  alteration  of  the  albuminoids.  It 
assumes  a  dark  color  and  acquires  a  cooked  taste.  On  the  sur- 
face of  sterilized  milk  may  be  seen  clots  of  butter,  which  appear 
in  oily  drops  if  the  milk  is  heated  to  37°.  In  a  word,  sterilized 
milk  is  decoinposed  milk. 

"Pasteurization  consists  in  heating  the  milk  to  about  75^"  C. 
[103°  F.],  a  temperature  sufficient  to  destroy  the  disease  germs 
(the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis,  scarlatina,  etc.).  Pasteurized  milk 
still  contains  some  microbes,  but  not  injurious  ones;  it  is  yet 
living. 

"On  an  industrial  scale,  milk  is  usually  pasteurized  by  passing 
it  through  heated  coils  of  pipe.  It  is  then  cooled  and  bottled  in 
the  presence  of  air,  which  can  not  but  be  detrimental  toils  purity 
and  its  preservation. 

"M.  Contant,  an  engineer,  has  invented  an  apparatus,  which 
he  calls  Le  Tiitelaire,  and  which  admits  of  applying  the  process 
of  pasteurization  in  a  closed  vessel.  The  milk,  contained  in  open 
bottles,  of  a  special  kind  of  glass,  is  brought  rapidly  to  the  tem- 
perature of  80°  C.  by  the  aid  of  steam  and  then  cooled  down  sud- 
denly, after  the  bottles  have  been  sealed.     The  sealing  is  of  such 
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a  nature  that  after  pasteurization  no  air  can  be  forced  into  the 
bottles  by  the  lowering  of  pressure  within  them.  The  operation 
lasts  only  a  few  min^jtes.  Milk  thus  pasteurized  preserves  all  its 
freshness  even  for  forty-eight  hours. 

"The  simple  and  rapid  process  of  M.  Contant  furnishes  a  milk 
that  is  free  from  disease-germs,  and  that  is  adapted  to  the  nour- 
ishment of  infants  and  all  persons  for  whom  a  milk  diet  has  been 
prescribed."— 7>-(i//.fA//<?^/yc^^  The  Literary  Digest. 


A   SCIENTIFIC    MEASURE  OF  THE  ACCURACY 
OF    TESTIMONY. 

IT  is  commonly  taken  for  granted  that  any  one  can  accurately 
describe  an  event  that  he  has  witnessed  or  an  object  that  he 
has  seen,  and  that  if  a  witness  is  honest  and  willing,  his  testi- 
mony is  probably  exact.  But  those  familiar  with  courts  of  law 
know  that  dishonesty  is  the  least  frequent  of  the  causes  of  inac- 
curacy. It  is  very  rarely  that  the  best  witness  is  able  to  state 
with  scientific  exactness  what"  he  has  seen,  and  his  errors  may 
involve  vital  points,  while  he  is  perfectly  honest  and  willing  to 
tell  the  truth.  In  fact,  accurate  observation  and  the  power  of 
verbal  description  are  both  results  of  long  training,  and  very  few 
persons  receive  this  training.  In  Science  (December  6)  Prof.  J. 
McKeen  Cattell  describes  some  experiments  on  the  powers  of 
observation  and  description  in  a  class  of  college  students.  The 
results  may  be  characterized  as  interesting,  amusing,  or  disheart- 
ening, according  to  the  point  of  view. 

The  experiments  described  were  made  on  a  class  of  56  students 
in  Columbia  College  in  March,  1893.  Several  simple  questions 
were  first  asked,  and  in  each  case  the  student  was  allowed  one 
half  minute  to  consider  and  write  the  answer.  The  first  was: 
"  >Vhat  was  the  weather  a  week  ago  to-day?"  Says  Professor 
Cattell : 

"The  answers  were  pretty  equally  distributed  over  all  kinds  of 
weather  which  are  possible  at  the  beginning  of  March.  Of  the  56 
answers,  16  may  be  classed  as  'clear,'  12  'rain,'  7  'snow,'  9 
'stormy,'  6  'cloudy.'  and  6  'partly  stormy  and  partly  clear.'  It 
seems  that  an  average  man  with  a  moderate  time  for  reflection 
can  not  state  much  better  what  the  weather  was  a  week  ago  than 
what  it  will  be  a  week  hence.  Yet  this  is  a  question  that  might 
naturally  be  asked  in  a  court  of  justice.  An  unscrupulous  attorney 
can  discredit  the  statements  of  a  truthful  witness  by  cunningly 
selected  questions.  The  jury,  or  at  least  the  judge,  should  know 
how  far  errors  in  recollection  are  normal  and  how  they  vary  under 
different  conditions.   .    .   . 

"We  ought  not,  indeed,  to  conclude  from  these  conflicting  an- 
swers that  no  inference  as  to  the  weather  on  those  days  can  be 
drawn.  Almost  nothing  could  be  inferred  from  any  single  an- 
swer, but  the  answers  taken  together  give  information  of  a  degree 
of  exactness  which  may  be  defined.  We  can,  however,  better 
consider  this  matter  in  connection  with  questions  requiring  a 
quantitative  answer. 

"Three  questions  were  asked  with  a  view  to  learning  the  ordi- 
nary accuracy  of  observation:  'Do  chestnut-trees  or  oak-trees 
lose  their  leaves  the  earlier  in  the  autumn?'  'Do  horses  in  the 
field  stand  with  head  or  tail  to  the  wind?'  'In  what  direction  do 
the  seeds  of  an  apple  point?'  The  questions  were  all  answered 
correctly  more  often  than  incorrectly,  but  only  by  a  moderate 
majority.  Thus  30  students  thought  that  chestnut-trees  lose  their 
leaves  the  earlier  in  the  autumn,  and  21  were  of  the  opposite 
opinion  ;  34  students  thought  that  horses  in  the  field  stand  with 
tails  to  the  wind,  and  19  thought  they  stand  facing  it.  Thus  in 
only  about  three  cases  out  of  five  will  a  college  student  answer 
such  a  question  correctly. " 

After  describing  several  other  kinds  of  questions  on  various 
kinds  of  topics,  the  answers  to  which  were  about  equally  distrib- 
uted between  right  and  wrong,  Professor  Cattell  goes  on  : 

"Three  questions  were  asked  intended  to  determine  the  average 
accuracy  in  estimating  weight,  distance,  and  time.  These  were 
the  weight  of  the  text-book  .  .  .  used  by  the  class,  the  distance 
between  two  buildings  on  the  college  grounds,  and  the  time  usu- 


ally taken   by  students  to  walk  from   the  entrance  door  of   the 
building  to  the  door  of  the  lecture-room.   .   .   . 

"It  appears  that  in  these  cases  there  was  a  marked  tendency  to 
underestimate  weight  and  to  overestimate  time.  Length  was 
overestimated,  but  to  a  less  degree.  For  the  magnitudes  used 
the  average  variation  was  about  one  third  of  the  weight  and  one 
half  of  the  distance  or  time.  The  actual  errors  were  larger  in  the 
case  of  weight  and  time,  but  not  in  the  case  of  distance.  The 
middle  estimate  or  median  value  is  in  all  cases  smaller  than  the 
average.  The  degree  of  confidence  of  the  observer  does  not  in 
these  cases  seem  to  measure  objective  accuracy." 

In  all  these  cases  Professor  Cattell  gives  tables  and  diagrams 
showing  the  distribution  of  error  and  giving  a  means  of  predicting 
its  occurrence  in  future  statements  of  the  same  character.  The 
final  and  most  elaborate  experiment  was  an  attempt  to  draw  a 
ground  plan  of  the  hall  through  which  each  member  of  the  class 
had  passed  hundreds  of  times  in  going  to  and  from  recitation,  the 
results  showing  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  had  no 
clear  idea  of  its  size  and  shape.  In  summing  up  all  these  results 
and  commenting  upon  them.  Professor  Cattell  dwells  upon  the 
usefulness  of  such  experiments  in  ascertaining  the  defects  of  chil- 
dren and  the  education  most  needed  by  each  individual.  Some 
method  of  the  same  kind,  he  thinks,  should  be  devised  to  test  the 
fitness  of  candidates  for  the  civil  service,  and  the  accuracy  of 
witnesses  in  courts  of  justice.  The  replies  of  the  witnesses,  the 
writer  observes,  could  be  collected  and  given  to  experts,  who 
could  affirm  therefrom  what  the  chances  were  that  the  defendant 
had  committed  homicide  and  what  the  chances  were  that  he  had 
premeditated  the  deed. 


DRINK   AND    DRUGS. 

THE  drink  demon  is  dying,  if  we  are  to  believe  The  Hospital, 
which  makes  this  assertion  in  an  editorial  article  ;  but  we 
are  not,  it  seems,  to  rejoice,  for  a  subtler  and  perhaps  niore  dan- 
gerous foe  is  creeping  in  to  replace  him,  namely,  the  indulgence  in 
opium  and  similar  drugs.  Drunkenness  is  the  vice  of  the  savage  ; 
the  abuse  of  narcotics  is  that  of  the  civilized  man,  the  student, 
the  philosopher.  This  is  certainly  a  striking  generalization. 
Leaving  to  others  the  discussion  regarding  its  truth  or  falsity, 
we  quote  from  The  HospitaV s  article  a  few  of  its  most  interest- 
ing paragraphs.  After  mentioning  the  recent  investigation  of 
the  opium  habit  in  India,  which  showed  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Oriental  correlative  of  our  alcohol  habit,  being  neither 
more  nor  less  injurious  to  the  national  health,  on  the  whole,  it 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"Stimulants  are  the  natural  indulgence  of  the  strong  and 
stolid,  narcotics  of  the  weak  and  sensitive.  The  Viking,  giver 
and  receiver  of  hard  blows,  thick-skinned  in  body  and  mind,  fired 
his  imagination  with  mead  and  saw  the  violent  glories  of  Val- 
halla. The  Hindu  sage,  weak  with  fasting,  steadied  his  shaking 
nerves  with  opium,  and  then,  in  'dreams,  that  wave  before  the 
half-shut  eye'  beheld  Nirvana,  the  heavenly  nothingness.  The 
dullard  required  something  to  rouse  his  imagination,  the  over- 
sensitive dreamer  something  to  soothe  his  nerves,  and  thus  drunk- 
enness is  a  vice  of  savagery,  drugging  a  vice  of  civilization. 

"With  our  civilization  has  come  a  great  and  continual  decrease 
in  drunkenness.  The 'national  drink  bill,'  concerning  which  so 
much  is  said,  is  less,  man  for  man,  than  it  was  a  century  or  a 
half  a  century  ago,  or  at  least  represents  a  less  consumption.  We 
hear  more  about  drunkenness,  but  that  is  because  we  have  ceased 
to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  regular  part  of  daily  life. 
Therefore,  it  may  be  surmised  that  our  blue-ribbon  and  other 
armies  in  fighting  the  'drink-fiend'  are  striking  at  what  is,  after 
all,  a  dying  monster,  tho  dangerous  even  in  the  death-grips. 
Meanwhile  another  and  subtler  demon  arises.  The  vices  of  civ- 
ilization are  with  us,  and  those  who  would  scorn  to 'drink,'  as 
they  call  it — dilTerentiating  the  consumption  of  alcohol  from  that 
of  all  other  liquids — indulge  in  drugs  of  various  kinds.  Opium, 
cither  in  the  form  of  laudanum-drinking  or  in  the  subtler  form  of 
the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine,  is,  tho  not  common,  less 
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rare  than  it  is  guessed  to  be.  Insomnia  or  pain  which  to  our 
sensitive  nerves  seems  intolerable,  is  the  excuse  for  beginning 
the  habit,  and  the  end  is  worse  than  drunkenness.  The  'cocain 
habit'  is  a  recognized  fact  in  America,  where  our  Teutonic  race, 
subjected  to  an  intenser  climate  and  an  intenser  life  than  in 
Europe,  has  developed  a  quicker  sensibility  and  more  irritable 
nerves.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform  has  proved  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  many,  and  women  who  would  scorn  any  indulgence 
in  wine  sip  eau  de  Cologne  and  other  perfumes. " 

The  peculiar  danger  in  this  kind  of  drunkenness  lies  in  the  fact 
that  its  victims  do  not  know  that  they  are  drunkards,  at  least  till 
such  knowledge  comes  too  late.  To  such  temptations  women  are 
especially  subject,  and  they  often  succumb,  while  they  wonder  at 
the  symptoms — depression,'  irritability,  moodiness — that  are  pre- 
cisely those  of  a  form  of  inebriety.  After  a  statement  of  these 
facts  the  article  concludes  as  follows  : 

"The  general  habit  of  drugging  is  to  be  condemned.  No 
healthy  person  needs  continual  medicating  with  either  diges- 
tives, purgatives,  tonics,  or  sedatives.  If  a  doctor  prescribes 
these  things,  good  and  well ;  he  knows,  presumably,  when  to 
give  and  when  to  stop,  but  the  irresponsible  way  in  which  people 
pour  substances  far  stronger  than  alcohol  into  their  systems  would 
awaken  one's  admiration  for  their  courage,  if  it  did  not  arouse 
one's  indignation  at  their  folly.  Cases  have  been  known  of 
ginger  drunkenness.  Extracts  of  ginger,  popular  among  women 
as  relieving  functional  disturbances,  contain  strong  alcohol  dis- 
guised by  the  pungent  spice.  Arsenic-eating  is  not  confined  to 
Styria,  but  is  popular  as  an  improvement  to  the  complexion 
among  the  society  dames  of  Australia,  while  innocent  people  take 
strychnine  in  their  tonics,  without  knowing  it,  until  they  begin 
to  feel  '  jumpy. '  The  danger  is  twofold — first,  the  directly  injuri- 
ous effects  of  the  chosen  drug,  and  secondly  the  risk  of  ignorantly 
clasping  to  one's  breast  a  viper  more  malignant  than  the  'drink 
fiend. '  Alcohol  we  know  and  dread,  but  these  things — as  dan- 
gerous as  alcohol — we  take  without  any  fear.  And  while  for  men 
and  women  of  a  different  race,  dwelling  in  a  hot  and  malarious 
climate,  quinin,  opium,  and  other  drugs  may  be  not  only  harm- 
less but  even  wholesome,  they  are  for  us  Anglo-Saxons,  except 
in  rare  instances,  subtle  and  pernicious  foes. " 


THE    TUBERCLE    BACILLUS   AS  A   FRIEND 

OF    MAN. 

"\1  /"E  know  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  various  forms  of 
*  *  microbic  life  are  not  only  not  injurious  to  health,  but 
positively  beneficial,  and  in  some  cases  almost  indispensable  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  normal  condition ;  but  we  should  hardly 
place  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  among  the  number.  In  The 
Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette  (November)  Lawrence  Irwell 
tries  to  show  us  that  this  dreaded  scourge  is  a  benefactor  of  the 
human  race,  but  we  are  not  much  reassured  when  we  find  that  its 
benefactions  consist  in  the  killing-off  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
race  for  the  benefit  of  those  that  remain.  Mr.  Irwell's  argument 
may  be  understood  from  the  following  brief  abstract  printed  in 
The  Medical  News  (Philadelphia,  December  7)  : 

"Mr.  Lawrence  Irwell  endeavors  to  show  that  the  tubercle 
bacillus  is  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  and  that  its  extermi- 
nation would  have  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  world  at  large. 
He  contends  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  community  is  made  up 
of  the  'unfit,'  from  an  evolutionary  standpoint,  who  marry  and 
procreate  from  sexual  rather  than  natural  selection,  and  that  this 
class  includes  those  of  a  tuberculous  diathesis.  Such  individuals 
are  exceedingly  prolific ;  but  to  counteract  the  baneful  result  of 
this  state  of  affairs  the  tubercle  bacillus  rapidly  destroys  the 
mother  and  her  offspring.  The  remedy  proposed  is  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  in  order  to  prevent  marriage  among  those 
'unfit'  from  any  cause." 

In  commenting  upon  this  statement,  The  Medical  Ne^vs  speaks 
editorially  as  follows  : 

"While  there  is  a  modicum  of  truth  in  these  several  proposi- 
tions, there  is  enough  of  fallacy  to  lead  to  incorrect  conclusions. 
In  the  first  place,  we  can  not  admit  that  infection  with  or  escape 


from  tuberculosis  (or  other  infectious  disease,  for  all  infections 
are  alike  in  requiring  a  certain  susceptibility  upon  the  part  of  the 
individual)  may  be  made  the  criterion  of  'fitness'  or  'unfitness.' 
Tuberculosis  is  a  disease  from  which  recovery  is  not  only  possi- 
ble but  even  common  ;  while  exemption  may  be  overcome  by 
exposure  to  given  conditions.  The  tubercle  bacillus  only  develops 
where  the  soil  has  been  brought  to  a  certain  grade  of  cultivation 
and  fails  to  secure  lodgment  under  opposite  circumstances.  Fur- 
ther, the  offspring  of  tuberculous  parents  are  not  necessarily 
'unfit.'  Suitably  surrounded  they  may  reach  a  state  of  vigorous 
growth  and  robust  health. 

"We  fear  that  a  logical  application  of  the  principles  advocated 
by  Mr.  Irwell  would  lead  to  a  test-exposure  of  all  individuals  to 
infection  with  the  tubercle  bacillus  (and  other  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms), and  any  that  escaped  would  fall  into  the  class  of  the 
'fit. '  We  can  agree  to  a  voluntary  restriction  of  marriage  among 
those  that  manifest  morbid  physical  or  mental  tendencies,  and 
cordially  indorse  the  proposal  to  disseminate  this  view  as  an  edu- 
cational measure. 

"While  directing  efforts  to  increasing  the  resistance  of  the  in- 
dividual to  the  invasion  of  disease,  we  must  not  neglect  as  far  as 
lies  in  our  power  to  limit  the  dissemination  and  diminish  the 
virulence  of  its  active  causes." 


The  Ethical  Question  Involved  in  Vivisection.— 

"The  true  ethical  question  that  is  involved  in  vivisection,"  says 
The  Medical  News,  November  30,  in  an  editorial  commenting  on 
recent  discussions  of  the  subject,  "has  been  stated  so  often  that  it 
can  gain  nothing  from  being  stated  again, and  yet  in  this  connection 
it  can  never  be  stated  too  frequently.  We  observe,  by  the  way, 
a  rather  uniform  reticence  on  this  question  by  those  who  oppose 
vivisection.  They  either  ignore  it  as  beneath  them  or  they  studi- 
ously avoid  it  as  too  far  above  them,  we  know  not  which.  This 
question,  in  brief,  is  that  of  the  right  of  mankind,  who  claim  and 
constantly  exercise  the  right  to  chase,  trap,  catch,  maim,  and 
slaughter  all  forms  of  animal  life  for  sport,  for  food,  for  clothing, 
or  for  avoiding  nuisances;  also  to  use  animal  life  for  the  demon- 
stration of  scientific  truths.  We  are  content  here,  without  dis- 
cussion, to  state  merely  our  belief  that  the  one  right  is  insepara- 
ble from  the  other. 

"Of  the  immense  importance,  nay  absolute  necessity,  of  vivi- 
section for  the  progress  of  medical  science  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. Obstructionists,  who,  like  Dr.  Lefifingwell,  minimize  the 
results  obtained,  as  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus,  present  a  mental 
attitude  which  is  simply  fatal  to  all  progress.  Such  obstruction- 
ists have  stood  to  oppose  every  inch  of  progress,  not  only  in  the 
scientific  but  in  the  political  and  religious  world.  For  them  one 
objection  is  magnified  so  as  to  obstruct  their  mental  horizon  in 
all  directions.     They  are  mentally  and  morally  myopic." 


Curious  Properties  of  Viper's  Blood.— Messrs. Phisa- 

lix  and  Bertrand,  who  have  been  studying  the  properties  of  viper's 
blood  for  some  time,  and  who  have  discovered,  as  already  reported 
in  these  columns,  that  it  contains  the  same  poisonous  substance  as 
the  venom  of  the  same  reptile,  gave  an  account  of  additional  in- 
vestigations before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  on  November 
18.  They  had  supposed  that  the  viper,  which  resists  inoculations 
of  its  own  venom,  did  so  because  it  was  accustomed  to  this  poison. 
But  they  now  find  in  the  blood,  besides  the  poisonous  substance, 
another  substance  that  neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  former. 
These  two  substances  are  destroyed  by  heat  at  different  tempera- 
tures. The  toxic  substance  disappears  if  the  blood  be  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  588  C.  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  the  anti- 
toxic substance  remains.  If  the  blood  thus  heated  be  injected 
into  a  guinea-pig,  not  only  does  the  animal  not  die,  but  it  can 
endure  an  inoculation  of  fresh  viper's  blood." — Translated  and 
Condensed/or  The  Literary  Digest. 


"Gericke,  the  great  German  forester,  writes  that  the  greatest  ages  to 
which  trees  in  Germany  are  positively  known  to  have  lived  are  from  500 
to  570,"  says  The  Scientific  American.  "  For  instance,  the  pine  in  Bohemia, 
and  the  pine  in  Norway  and  Sweden  have  lived  to  the  latter  age.  Next 
comes  the  silver  fir,  which  in  the  Bohemian  forests  has  stood  and  thrived 
for  upward  of  400  years.  In  Bavaria  the  larch  has  reached  the  age  of  275 
years.  Of  foliage  trees,  the  oak  appears  to  have  survived  the  longest. 
The  best  example  is  the  evergreen  oak  at  Aschoflfenburg,  which  reached 
the  age  of  410  years.  Other  oaks  in  Germany  have  lived  to  be  from  315  to 
320  years  old.  At  Aschoffenburg  the  red  beech  has  lived  to  the  age  of  245 
years,  and  at  other  points  to  the  age  of  225  years.  Of  other  trees,  the  hijrh- 
est  known  are  ash  170  years,  birch  160  to  200  years,  aspen  220  years,  mo'm* 
tain  maple  225  years,  elm  130  years,  and  red  alder  115  years." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


NEW   VIEWS  ON    THE    LORD'S   SUPPER. 

A  LIVELY  discussion  has  been  carried  on  by  Germat  scholars 
in  recent  months  on  the  original  character  and  purpose  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  So  varied  and  general  has  been  the  debate, 
that  a  review  of  it  will  not  be  without  interest.  We  give  a  sum- 
mary based  upon  a  lengthy  article  found  in  the  Lutherische 
Kirchenzeilutt}^,  Leipsic.  as  follows  : 

The  discussion  was  begun  by  Harnack,  of  Berlin,  who  under- 
took to  modify  the  traditional  view  of  the  Supper  as  well  as  to 
recast  the  history  of  the  rite  in  the  primitive  church.  In  regard 
to  the  former  he  claimed  that  originally  it  was  not  established  as 
a  sacrament.  Concerning  the  original  purposes  of  the  institu- 
tion he  says  that  "Jesus  designated  bodily  food  as  His  body  and 
blood,  i.e.,  as  the  nourishment  of  the  soul  (through  forgiveness 
of  sins),  if  that  food  was  received  with  thanksgiving  and  in 
memory  of  His  death.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  Lord  sanctified  or 
hallowed  the  most  important  functions  of  physical  life  by  desig- 
nating its  food  as  His  body  and  His  blood.  In  this  way  He  has 
instructed  His  own  to  employ  the  support  and  growth  of  their 
natural  life  as  a  means  for  the  support  of  their  spiritual  life. 
This  they  could  not  do  themselves,  but  He  promised  that  He 
would  be  with  them  with  His  forgiveness  of  sins  at  every  meal 
they  would  eat  which  was  taken  in  remembrance  of  Him." 

The  modification  in  the  history  of  the  Eucharist  as  proposed 
by  Harnack  consists  in  his  claim  that  down  to  150  a.d.  the  church 
used  as  sacramental  elements  not  bread  and  wine,  but  bread  and 
water. 

The  first  claim  of  Harnack  has  not  been  accepted  by  any  other 
prominent  scholar.  Jiilicher,  of  Marburg,  too,  who  has  come  to 
new  conclusions  in  reference  to  the  Supper,  declares  that  the  in- 
novation can  not  be  accepted  and  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  modern 
idea.  Both  Jiilicher  and  Zahn,  of  Erlangen,  have  demonstrated 
that  the  water  theory  is  also  a  mistake,  based  upon  misinterpre- 
tation of  certain  passages  in  the  Fathers  in  which  water  mixed 
with  wine,  in  accordance  with  ancient  customs,  was  used  by  the 
early  church  in  the  sacrament.  Grafe,  too,  does  not  agree  with 
Harnack,  but  thinks  that  he  deserves  credit  for  having  given  anew 
interpretation  to  the  Supper. 

On  the  other  hand  Jiilicher  has  come  forward  with  two  new 
claims.  One  is  this  that  the  Lord  never  intended  that  the  Supper 
should  be  repeated  and  that  it  was  not  established  as  a  memorial 
feast.  The  original  report  in  Mark  does  not  contain  the  words 
"  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me  !"  It  was  the  need  of  the  church 
that  converted  the  Supper  into  a  permanent  institution,  and  Paul 
then  formally  fixed  the  innovation  in  his  letter.  Against  this 
view  both  Harnac  and  Weizsiicker  have  declared  themselves,  the 
latter  recognizing  in  the  fact  of  the  extraordinary  rapid  spread  of 
the  Supper  in  the  early  church  an.  indubitaV)le  proof  that  it  was 
originally  appointed  by  Christ  as  a  memorial  feast. 

The  other  assertion  of  Jiilicher  refers  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  original  words  of  institution.  These  he  understands  to  be  a 
parable  by  which  the  Lord  purposed  to  teach  His  disciples  that 
His  execution  had  actually  already  begun,  and  that  too  for  their 
good,  and  in  this  way  He  had  relieved  His  heart  of  the  burden 
that  was  oppressing  it.  It  was  not  possible  for  Christ  to  put 
more  into  these  words  than  the  disciples  were  at  that  time  able  to 
comprehend.  The  pai..ble  virtually  was  to  say  this:  Just  as  I 
now  break  this  bread,  thus  too  my  body  shall  soon  be  broken  : 
and  just  as  this  wine  will  soon  disappear,  thus  too  my  blood  will 
soon  be  spilled.  Jiilicher  thinks  that  possibly  Christ  may  also 
have  had  this  further  thought :  Just  as  bread  and  wine  can  bring 
strength  only  by  being  broken  and  drunken,  thus  too  my  body 
can  become  the  soul  of  deliverance  to  men  only  by  my  death. 

This  second  assertion  of  Jiilicher  is  criticized  by  Spitta.  He 
points  out  the  fact  that  the  diseijilcs  could  not  at  all  have  under- 
stood such  a  parable,  as  the  symbols  were  not  at  all  of  such  a 
character  as  to  suggest  the  teachings  intended. 

Spitta.  in  turn,  has  also  two  innovations  to  propose.  One  is 
this  :  that  Mark  and  Matthew,  as  the  rcjiresentatives  of  the  older 
view,  tjiink  only  of  a  common  meal  without  any  reference  to  the 
<lcath  of  the  Lord;  and  it  was  Paul  and  Luke  who  added  this 
feature  on  the  basis  of  the  Old  Testament  Pasch  idea,  and  that 
this   was   a   misunderstanding    fraught    with   important    conse- 


quences. This  view  of  Spitta's  is  strongly  opposed  by  Jiilicher 
and  also  to  a  degree  by  Harnack.  The  other  claim  of  Spitta  is 
this :  that  the  Lord  in  this  Supper  aimed  to  represent  the  joyful 
feast  in  the  Messianic  kingdom  of  the  future.  The  Lord  Himself 
was  not  perfectly  clear  as  to  the  necessity  of  His  death,  as  is  seen 
from  His  prayer  in  Gethsemane,  and  the  disciples  thought  first 
of  all  of  apocalyptic  ideas.  The  repetition  of  the  Supper  in  the 
early  church  is  regarded  by  Spitta  as  an  expression  of  this  feel- 
ing of  highest  joy,  but  not  as  a  memorial  of  Christ's  death.  But 
this  view  of  Spitta  does  not  find  favor  even  in  critical  circles. 
Grafe  shows  that  Spitta  does  not  understand  the  struggle  in 
Gethsemane,  and  that  his  treatment  of  the  sources  is  not  just. 
Again  the  separation  proposed  between  the  ideas  of  joy  and  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  which  Spitta  thinks  could  not  have  been 
united  in  the  minds  of  Christians  when  celebrating  the  Supper,  is 
discarded  by  Jiilicher,  who  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
death  of  Q}ax\s\.^&.%  par  excellence  the  message  of  great  joy  to 
the  church.  —  Translated  and  Condejtsed  J  or  The  Literary 
Digest. 


AMUSEMENTS   AND   THE    CHURCHES. 

Tl  rillLE  practically  all  branches  of  the  Christian  Church 
''  ^  have  long  since  abandoned  the  position  that  gloomy 
habiliments  and  an  austere  and  mournful  demeanor  are  the  most 
proper  and  befitting  marks  of  the  true  believer,  there  is  a  decided 
difference  of  opinion  on  points  relating  to  the  kinds  of  amuse- 
ment in  which  a  professing  Christian  may  properly  engage. 
Thus  some  denominations  have  rigid  rules  forbidding  their 
members  from  indulging  in  card-playing,  dancing,  and  theater- 
going, on  pain  of  expidsion  from  the  church.  But  church  author- 
ities generally  realize  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  laying  down 
arbitrary  rules  to  govern  in  all  matters  of  this  kind.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  amusements  proper  for  a  believer  to  engage  in  must 
be  left,  it  is  thought,  largely  to  the  determination  of  the  individual 
conscience.  The  question  assumes  a  new  and  fresh  interest  from 
the  methods  adopted  by  what  are  called  the  "institutional 
churches"  of  the  present  day  to  attract  young  people  and  the  non- 
church-going  classes.  These  methods  include  the  opening  of  free 
libraries,  gymnasiums,  and  assembly  rooms  in  connection  with 
provision  for  games,  concerts,  and  various  forms  of  entertain- 
ment. It  is  the  purpose  of  these  agencies  to  draw  young  men 
and  others  away  ffom  questionable  resorts  and  under  influences- 
which  may  ultimately  lead  them  into  the  church  itself.  Hut 
there  are  some  who  declare  strongly  against  the  "institutional 
church"  because  of  these  very  features.  The  church,  they  say, 
has  higher  work  than  amusing  young  people.  There  is  an  inter- 
esting passage  in  The  Northivesiern  CJtristtan  Advocate  reply- 
ing to  this  objection.     It  says  : 

"If  amusing  young  people  aids  to  save  them,  the  work  is  fully 
and  gloriously  worthy  the  church  which  Jesus  Christ  founded  for 
the  benefit  of  'lost  sheep. '  The  church  that  does  not  proffer  its 
attractions  to  the  active  minds  of  young  people  to-day  in  order  to 
get  a  grip  on  those  young  people's  souls  to-morrow  would  do  well 
to  read  its  charter.  A  man  of  rather  high  rank  in  the  early 
church  said  he  was  willing  to  catch  men  even  with  guile  if  need 
be." 

Coming  from  one  of  the  foremost  organs  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copals,  a  denomination  which  has  generally  held  the  lines  of  dis- 
cipline with  a  firm  hand,  these  words  have  a  special  significance. 
The  same  journal  proceeds  to  read  its  denomination  a  lesson  on 
the  need  of  adopting  some  measures  to  attract  and  hold  the 
masses,  young  and  old,  upon  whom  the  churches  seem  to  be  los- 
ing their  grip. 

Pkok.  W.  T.  Davidson,  writing  on  ReliRious  Tlioujrlu  in  Europe  in  Zion's 
Herald,  snys  tliat  "important  nioiiifications  are  takin^r  place  in  the  Cliris- 
tian  doctrines  of  God  whioli  will  soon  bear  fruit.  The  attempt  is  to  render 
the  idea  of  (iod  less  metaphysical  and  abstract,  more  truly  etliical  iuiU 
spiritual.  Especially  the  view  of  manifestation  of  (iod  in  Christ  is  l)einK 
modified  by  the  conviction  that  the  eternal  Son  of  tiod  in  takiuR  our 
n.iHire  came  under  such  conditions  that  he  did  truly  live,  speak,  and  act 
with  tiuman  limitations  of  knowledge." 
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PROFESSOR   SAYCE   AND    THE 
CRITICISM. 


HIGHER 


THE  attitude  taken  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce  in  relation  to  the 
higher  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  defined  by  him- 
self in  the  October  number  of  The  Coniemporary  Review  (see 
The  LiTEKAUY  Digest,  Vol.  XL,  p.  766),  is  the  subject  of  a  paper 
by  Prof.  A.  A.  Bevan  in  that  periodical  for  December.  Professor 
Sayce  having  made  the  statement  that  if  Moses  did  not  write  the 
Pentateuch  it  would  be  "something  of  a  miracle,"  Professor  Bevan 
points  oiLt" an  important  fact  which  Professor  Sayce  has  ignored," 
namely,  that  such  eminent  archeologists  as  Schrader,  Friedrich 
Delitzsch,  Haupt,  Winckler,  and  Maspero  unanimously  support 
the  theory  of  "the  critics"  whom  Professor  Sayce  "treats  with 
such  contempt. "  If  Professor  Sayce  thinks  that  these  well-known 
archeological  authorities  are  in  error,  says  Professor  Bevan,  he 
has  a  perfect  right  to  say  so  ;  but  it  is  manifest  that,  so  long  as  he 
differs  from  them,  his  verdict  is  not  the  verdict  of  "archeology" — 
"it  is  his  own  personal  verdict,  and  our  respect  for  it  must  depend 
upon  the  estimate  which  we  have  previously  formed  of  his  accu- 
racy and  discernment."  We  have  thus  given  the  keynote  of  Pro- 
fessor Bevan's  argument,  from  which  we  now  quote  : 

"That  eminent  archeologists  should  sometimes  differ  widely 
from  one  another  will  not  appear  surprising  when  we  consider 
the  nature  of  archeology.  There  can  not  be  a  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  an  archeologist  is  a  kind  of  dens  ex 
tnac/ii'nd,  who  can  step  in  to  decide  all  manner  of  questions  with 
infallible  authority.  Archeology,  like  all  other  departments  of 
research,  has  its  limitations  and  uncertainties,  and  any  archeolo- 
gist who  ignores  this  truth  will  inevitably  commit  serious  blun- 
ders. Archeological  evidence  is,  from  its  very  nature,  fragmen- 
tary ;  the  missing  links  have  to  be  supplied  by  conjecture.  This 
is  especially  the  case  when  we  are  dealing  with  literary  questions. 
The  facts  which  it  is  most  important  for  the  student  of  literature 
to  know  are  often  the  very  facts  about  which  archeology  is  most 
obstinately  silent.  Kings  have  frequently  set  up  inscriptions  to 
celebrate  their  victories,  but  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  authors  have 
set  up  inscriptions  to  celebrate  the  composition  of  their  books. 
We  possess,  for  example,  thousands  of  Greek  inscriptions  and 
other  archeological  relics,  which  doubtless  throw  light  upon  many 
details  of  Greek  literature.  Yet  how  few  are  the  cases  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  determine  the  "authorship  of  a  Greek  book  by 
archeological  evidence !  Whether,  for  instance,  all  the  works 
ascribed  to  Plato  are  genuine  can  never  be  decided  by  archeology. 
Our  belief,  in  such  a  matter,  must  be  settled  ultimately  by  inter*- 
nal  proofs,  in  particular  by  the  literary  style,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  here  none  but  a  well-trained  Greek  scholar  has  a  right  to 
pronounce  a  judgment." 

Passing  from  the  literature  of  Greece  to  that  of  the  ancient 
East,  Professor  Bevan  finds  that  the  uncertainty  of  archeological 
evidence  is  vastly  augmented,  and  that  the  total  absence  of  a 
linguistic  tradition  constitutes  a  difficulty  which  all  the  ingenuity 
of  decipherers  can  never  completely  overcome.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  illustrate  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions.    For  example,  he  says  : 

"There  are  hundreds  of  signs  (or,  rather,  groups  of  signs)  to 
express  syllables,  and  most  of  these  signs  may  be  read  in  two  or 
more  different  ways.  Thus  one  sign  stands  for  as/i,  ruin,  or 
dil,  another  for  sic,  rug,  or  kics,  another  for  tar,  kud,  shil, 
khaz,  dim,  or  /////,  and  so  on  in  scores  of  cases.  The  same  kind 
of  ambiguity  belongs  to  the  so-called  'ideograms,'  or  signs  to  ex- 
press ideas.  One  sign,  for  instance,  means  either  'a  brother,'  or 
'hostile,'  or 'sum  total,'  or 'protect;'  another  means  either 'cap- 
tive,' or 'land,'  or  'mountain,'  etc.,  etc.  It  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood that,  with  such  a  system,  the  same  sentence  is  often 
susceptible  of  the  most  different  interpretations:  but  even  when 
an  inscription  can  be  translated  with  absolute  certainty,  it  may 
still  be  very -doubtful  what  conclusions  we  are  to  draw  from  it. 
//  is  import a)it  to  remember  that  archeological  evidence  rela- 
ting to  the  Old  7 estameiit  depends,  in  most  cases,  upon  the  ideti- 
tification  of  proper  ttames — that  is  to  say,  a  person,  nation,  or 
place  mentioned  in  an  inscription  is  conjectured  to  be  identical 


with  some  person,  nation,  or  place  mentioned  in  the  Bible.     But 
the  risk  of  making  false  identifications  is  a  very  serious  one." 

Professor  Bevan  says  that  the, same  thing  applies  to  the  sacred 
writings  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  in  his  opinion  the  facts  known  as 
to  the  religious  literature  of  the  ancient  East  tend  rather  to  con- 
firm than  to  overthrow  the  theory  of  the  composite  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch.     He  further  says  : 

"Is  there  any  proof  that  Professor  Sayce  has  ever  seriously  in- 
vestigated the  matter?  It  appears  but  too  plainly  from  his  arti- 
cle, as  well  as  from  his  previous  writings,  that  his  knowledge  of 
Biblical  criticism  is  altogether  superficial.  This  is,  at  least,  the 
most  charitable  interpretation  of  the  fact  that  he  sometimes  as- 
cribes to  the  'critics, 'as  a  body,  opinions  which  no  critic  of  repute 
has  ever  dreamt  of  maintaining.  Thus  in  his  article  (p.  478)  he 
informs  the  public  that  the  critics  believe  'hardly  a  fragment'  of 
the  Pentateuch  to  have  existed  before  the  time  of  Josiah.  Such  a 
statement  implies  ignorance  of  the  whole  controversy.  It  is 
notorious  that  not  only  the  so-called  'conservative  critics,'  such 
as  Noldeke,  Dillmann,  and  Schrader,  but  even  Kuenen,  Well- 
hausen,  and  Robertson  Smith,  have  invariably  held  that  the 
greater  part  of  Genesis,  as  well  as  large  portions  of  Exodus  and 
Numbers,  existed  in  writing  long  before  the  time  of  Josiah.  This 
is  what  Professor  Sayce  calls  '  hardly  a  fragment. '  In  supj^ort  of 
his  accusation  he  offers  not  a  single  proof,  not  a  single  reference 
to  the  works  of  any  writer.  Yet  before  publishing  pages  of  in- 
vective against  Biblical  critics,  he  ought  surely  to  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  find  out  precisely  what  theories  have  been  maintained 
by  the  principal  critics  of  our  time.  .  .  .  To  bring  forward  sweep- 
ing charges,  without  any  attempt  to  substantiate  them,  is  a  pro- 
ceeding altogether  unworthy  of  a  scientific  investigator. 

"Professor  Sayce  is  particularly  indignant  at  what  he  calls  the 
'cocksureness'  of  his  opponents,  but  his  own  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  do  not  by  any 
means   savor  of  extreme  caution.     The  reasoning  on  which  he 
chiefly  relies  would  appear  to  be  somewhat  as  follows  :    Literary 
culture  existed  in  Egypt  and  some  other  countries  before  the  time 
of  Moses.     Therefore  the  Israelites  must  at  that  time  have  prac- 
tised the  art  of  writing.     Therefore   Moses  must  have   written 
something.     What  Moses  wrote  can  not  have  been  lost.     There- 
fore Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch.     Q.E.D.     It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  reasoning  presents  the  appearance  of  a  rather  top-heavy 
erection.     At  every  point  an  assumption  is  made  which  is,  to  say 
the  least,  disputable.     From  the  fact  that  writing  was  practised 
among  the  settled  populations  of  Egypt  and  Canaan  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  writing  was  in  vogue  among  the  nomadic 
Israelites.     The  Old  Testament  itself  bears  witness  to  the  hatred 
and  contempt  with  which  the  Egyptians  habitually  regarded  the 
nomads  (Gen.  xlvi.  34).     Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  quite  usual 
in  the  East  to  find  utterly  illiterate  tribes  living  in  close  proximity 
to  great  centers  of  civilization.     But  supposing  it  to  be  proved 
(which  it  is  not)  that  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  Moses  were  a 
'literary  people,'  we  hardly  have  a  right  to  assume  that  Moses 
must  have  been  an  author  of  books.     As  every  reader  of  the  Bible 
is  aware,  some  of  the  greatest  among  the  Hebrew  prophets  wrote 
no    books,   or,  if    they  did,  those    books  have  utterly  perished. 
This  was  the  case  with  Samuel  (who  is  expressly  coupled  with 
Moses  in  Jer.  xv.  i)  and  with  the  two  great  prophets  of  Northern 
Israel,  Elijah    and  Elisha.     It  is  strange  that  Professor  Sayce 
should  need  to  be  reminded  of  a  still  more  conspicuous  example 
which  would  alone  suffice  to  overthrow  his  argument.     What  fact 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  Founder  of  Christianity  Himself  left 
no  writings  behind  Him?     Yet  the  Jews  in  the  first  century  of  our 
era  were  undoubtedly  a  '  literary  people. '  " 


At  the  Norwich,  England,  Church  Conjjress,  a  paper  was  read  by  '^Xr.  P. 
C.  Burkitt,  on  the  Syriac  Gospels,  discovered  in  the  convent  on  Sinai  by 
the  learned  Cambridg^e  sisters,  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson.  Mr.  Burkitt 
maintained  that  the  discovery  is  of  prime  importance  as  a  help  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  original  text  of  the  Gospel,  inasmuch  as  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  peculiarities  of  the  manuscript  has  led  Syriac  scholars  to 
believe  that  it  faithfully  represents  the  earliest  Syriac  translations  of  the 
Gospels. 

A  CAREFUL  analysis  of  fifty-nine  English  clergymen  and  ministers  who 
were  announced  to  preach  in  favor  of  opening  museums  on  the  .Sabbath 
gives  the  following  results:  30  Unitarian  ministers,  22  Church  of  England 
clergymen,  2  Ethical  preachers,  i  Scotch  clergyman,  i  Congregational  min- 
ister, I  General  Baptist  minister,  i  Theistic  preacher,  and  i  Positivist 
preacher. 
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THE  CLERICAL   MAN    OF  THE   WORLD. 

ADMITTING  that  there  is  a  very  serious  lack  of  education 
among  the  preachers  of  the  present  day,  Mr.  Robert  Drail, 
writing  for  The  JSew  England  Magazine  (December),  declares 
that  a  far  more  important  factor  in  the  pulpit  problem,  and  the 
factor  which  makes  far  more  than  any  other  for  the  abiding  in- 
fluence of  the  clergyman,  of  whatever  school  of  theology,  is  not  so 
much  his  mental  training  as  his  unworldliness.  Mr.  Drail  says 
that  the  most  noticeable  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  world  during 
the  last  twenty  years  has  been  the  rise  and  the  popularity  of  the 
clerical  man  of  the  world,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  his  article  to 
show  how  dangerously  the  church  is  handicaped  by  these  "ap- 
plauded figures."  He  sketches  the  subject  of  his  opposition  in 
part  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  in  the  social  world  that  the  position  of  the  clerical  man  of 
the  world  puts  him  most  en  evidence.  Public  dinners  and  private 
dinners  are  not  complete  without  him.  He  says  'grace,'  and  tells 
stories;  and  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  America  the  clerical  after- 
dinner  speakers  rank  among  the  most  popular  entertainers  of  the 
day.  During  the  winter  season  many  men  of  this  stamp  are  as 
much  engaged  and  overrun  with  invitations  as  the  son  of  an 
English  duke  on  a  visit  to  New  York.  It  matters  little  what  the 
dinner  is.  From  the  annual  meeting  of  a  Boot  and  Shoe  Trav- 
elers' League  to  the  Irishmen's  dinner  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  our 
clerical  worldling  is  there ;  and  with  half  a  dozen  puns,  some 
new  stories  and  clever  hits  upon  the  passing  tojjics  of  the  street, 
the  market,  the  drawing-room,  the  football  field,  and  the  political 
arena,  he  holds  his  own  against  whomsoever  it  may  be.  Nor 
does  he  confine  himself  to  these  public  appearances.  He  scarce 
has  time  to  change  the  evening  clothes  he  wears  at  the  opera  of  a 
Saturday  night  before  he  must  don  the  cassock  in  which  he  ap- 
pears on  Sunday  morning.  He  goes  to  see  Coquelin,  Irving,  and 
Bernhardt  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  Dixey,  and  perhaps  Thco, 
as  a  matter  of  audacity.  He  drops  in  at  afternoon  teas;  and  his 
purely  social  duties  requiring  attendance— according  to  this  new 
code  of  clerical  etiquet — at  dinners  and  dances  and  weddings, 
the  theater,  the  horse-show,  the  football  and  baseball  matches, 
little  time  or  tranquillity  of  mind  surely  can  be  left  for  pious 
meditation." 

Mr.  Drail  notes  that  there  is  a  singular  desire  on  the  part  of 
city  congregations  to  procure  young  men,  and  if  possible  young 
athletes,  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  their  parishes  ;  that  half- 
backs on  victorious  footbal  lelevens,  pitchers  on  college  baseball 
nines,  are  advertised  to  speak  at  this  or  that  religious  meeting. 
He  continues: 

"No  doubt  the  younger  members  of  the  churches  are  drawn 
toward  this  dashing  young  ecclesiastical  gladiator.  Men  of  the 
word  also  are  surprised  at  first,  and  then  rather  pleased  to  find 
that  the  complexities  of  theology  and  the  stern  demands  of  the 
religious  life  are  not  what  they  had  supposed  and  feared.  Surely 
this  first-rate  yachtsman,  this  adventurous  hunter,  who  returns 
from  the  wild  West  with  skins  and  heads,  this  breezy  young 
wielder  of  racket  and  baseball  bat,  can  hardly  be  the  represen- 
tative of  a  creed  that  is  very  complicated,  of  a  morality  that  is 
very  restricted  or  difficult,  or  of  a  religious  temper  of  mind  that 
is  very  ghostly.  As  a  consequence  of  this  personal  liking  there 
follows,  on  the  part  of  this  class  of  persons,  a  certain  allegiance 
to  the  tabernacle  of  the  clerical  man  of  the  world.  The  older 
lieads  in  the  congregation  find  it  diflicult  to  concatenate  the  various 
links  of  this  chain  between  earth  and  heaven  ;  but  it  fills  the  pews 
— and  so  for  the  time  being,  I'ogue  la  gal  he,  the  man  of  the 
world,  who  has  given  usually  little  thought  to  such  matters, 
fancies  that  the  demands  of  the  religious  life  have  changed,  and 
rejoices  at  the  difference  between  this  young  clergyman,  who  is 
as  much,  if  not  more,  at  ease  in  the  drawing-room,  at  the  dinner- 
table,  and  in  the  field  of  sports  than  he  is  himself,  and  the  stern 
and  black-broadclothed  parson  of  his  boyhood." 

It  is  not  easy,  says  Mr.  Drail,  to  harmonize  this  clerical  yachts- 
man, hunter,  fisher,  and  theater-goer  with  that  John  who  had  his 
raiment  of  camel's  hair,  and  a  leatliern  girdle  about  his  loins,  and 
whose  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey.  The  new-style  popular 
preacher  has,  he  points  out,  made  the  impression  pretty  general 


that  religious  work  and  religious  influence  are  quite  possible  to 
those  of  avowedly  worldly  minds  and  occupations,  and  "  has  failed 
to  impress  upon  his  disciples  that  fundamental  prelude  to  any  sort 
of  religious  life,  that  there  must  be  first  of  all  a  'new  creature.'" 


A  JAPANESE   CONVERT'S    ADVICE 
MISSIONARIES. 


TO 


AVERY  interesting  little  book  in  its  way  is  "The  Diary  of  a 
Japanese  Convert"  (Revell  Co.),  by  Kanzo  Uchiraura, 
whose  education  in  English  enables  him  to  express  himself  clearly 
and  forcefully.  The  history  of  his  awakening  to  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  of  his  progress  in  the  Christian  life,  is  told  in  a 
simple  and  straightforward  way,  the  style  being  enhanced,  rather 
than  weakened,  by  occasional  foreign  idiom.  Mr.  Uchimura 
touches  upon  many  vital  questions  connected  with  Christian  mis- 
sions in  heathen 
lands,  and  this  part 
of  his  volume  seems 
to  offer  the  best  ma- 
terial for  quotation. 
He  supposes  the 
asking  of  the  ques- 
tion :  "  Do  you  hea- 
thens like  to  have 
Christianity?"  To 
which  he  replies : 

"Yes,  we  sensible 
heathens  do  ;  and  the 
insensible  among 
us,  tho  they  throw 
stones  at  missiona- 
ries, and  do  other 
mischievous  things 
upon  them,  as  soon 
as  they  resume  their  /l- 
sensibility,  will  see 
that  they  did  wrong. 
Of  course,  we  do  not 
like  many  things 
that  come  under  the  name  of  Christianity.  Hosts,  surplices, 
compulsory  prayer-books,  theologies,  unless  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  convey  Christianity  itself  to  us  in  our  present  state 
of  mental  development,  we  do  desire  to  be  spared  from.  We  also 
like  to  have  no  Americanity  and  Anglicanianity  imposed  upon  us 
as  Christianity.  I  hope  none  of  us  ever  threw  stones  at  Christ 
Himself.  If  we  did,  we  stoned  at  the  Almighty  Throne  itself, 
and  we  shall  have  the  truth  itself  to  condemn  us.  But  chide  us 
not  for  throwing  stones  at  missionaries  who  in  the  name  of  Christ 
teach  us  their  own  views — theologies  they  call  them — and  also 
their  own  manners  and  customs,  such  as  'free  marriages,' 
'  woman's  rights,'  and  others,  all  more  or  less  objectionable  to  us. 
We  do  this  for  self-preservation.  You  who  tolerate  Catholicism, 
but  not  Roman  Catholicism,  who  fling  your  pulpit  addresses  and 
newspaper  editorials  right  at  the  face  of  Piuses  and  Leosfor  their 
interference  in  your  school  and  other  public  affairs,  sympathize 
with  us  in  our  protest  against  Americanism,  Anglicanism,  and 
other  foreign  isms. 

"Then,  when  you  come  to  us,  come  with  strong  common  sense. 
Do  not  believe  the  words  of  those  mission-circus  men  who  tell 
you  that  a  nation  can  be  converted  in  a  day.  There  is  no  spirit- 
ual El  Dorado  to  be  found  upon  this  earth.  Nowhere  can  souls 
be  converted  by  dozens  and  hundreds.  The  same  matter-of-fact 
world  here  as  there.  Men  do  doubt,  simulate,  stumble,  here  as 
elsewhere.  I  know  some  missionaries  who  preach  to  us  as  if  we 
were  their  own  countrymen.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  method 
of  Moody  and  Sankey,  that  goes  so  successfully  with  Americans 
and  Englishmen,  should  succeed  equally  well  with  Japanese  and 
Chinese.  But  Japanese  and  Chinese  axe  not  Americans,  as  you 
well  know.  They  had  not  their  childhood  mothered  with 'Lord 
is  my  shepherd,'  'Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,'  and  other  angelic 
melodies.  They  take  as  much  delight  in  gong-bells  as  in  Estey 
jjipe-organs.     They  are  'heathens,'  and  you  must  teach  them  ac- 
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cordingly.  But  some  preach  Jesus  Christ  to  them,  give  them  a 
copy  of  New  Testament,  persuade  them  to  be  baptized,  get  their 
names  enrolled  in  church-membership,  and  so  have  them  reported 
to  home  churches,  and  think  that  they  are  safe,  and  will  go  to 
heaven  somehow.  Perhaps  they  may,  perhaps  they  may  not. 
Hereditary  influences,  mental  idiosyncrasies,  social  environ- 
ments, to  say  nothing  of  the  same  old  Adamic  propensity  to  sin 
in  them,  are  not  so  readily  conformable  to  the  new  and  strange 
doctrines  that  are  preached  to  them.  Tho  we  despise  godless 
science,  yet  scienceless  evangelization  we  do  not  put  much  value 
upon.  I  believe  faith  is  wholly  compatible  with  common-sense, 
and  all  zealous  and  successful  missionaries  have  had  this  sense  in 
abundance. " 

Mr.  Uchimura  relates  that  he  knew  a  Quaker  professor  in 
America  who,  when  he  told  him  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  had  been  overcome  in  his  struggles  Christianward,  thought 
it  all  very  strange  and  very  unnecessary,  "seeing  that  Christian- 
ity is  so  simple  a  thing  as  to  be  contained  in  one  monosyllable — 
Love."     Upon  this  he  remarks  : 

"Only  a  monosyllable,  but  the  universe  itself  can  not  contain 
it !  An  enviable  man  he  !  His  ancestors  had  fought  out  the  bat- 
tles for  him.  He  came  into  this  world  unconscious  of  struggles, 
a  ready-made  Christian.  Like  as  a  millionaire's  son  can  not 
comprehend  the  miseries  and  strifes  of  a  self-made  man,  so  this 
professor  and  many  like  him  in  Christendom  can  not  comprehend 
what  we  heathens  have  to  fight  out  in  our  souls  before  we  get 
settled  in  peace  in  that  monosyllable.  I  advise  such  as  he  to  stay 
at  home  as  professors,  and  not  come  to  us  as  missionaries,  for 
our  complexities  and  sinuosities  may  confound  them,  as  their 
simplicities  and  straight-cuttedness  confound  us.  .  .  .  We  can 
appreciate  'Pilgrim's  Progress,'  but  as  for  that  happy,  happy, 
honey-moon  style  religion,  we  know  not  what  it  is,  but  that  it  is 
not  the  Christianity  of  the  Crucified  One.  Heathenism  first  sub- 
dued in  your  own  soul ;  then  you  can  subdue  it  right  successfully 
in  us.  With  your  Christianity  sifted  from  your  own  isms,  and 
your  common-sense  well  sharpened  (if  not  sharp  already) ,  and 
best  of  all,  with  devils  fought  out  in  your  own  souls,  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  fail  to  do  immense  good  to  heathens. " 

In  concluding  this  part  of  his  subject,  the  author  says: 

"We  need  Christianity  to  intensify  us;  to  swear  fealty  to  our 
God,  and  enmity  toward  devils.  Not  a  butterfly-life,  but  an 
eagle-life;  not  the  diminutive  perfection  of  a  pink  rose,  but  the 
sturdy  strength  of  an  oak.  Heathenism  will  do  for  our  child- 
hood, but  Christianity  alone  for  manhood.  The  world  is  grow- 
ing, and  we  with  the  world.  Christianity  is  getting  to  be  a  ne- 
cessity with  all  of  us." 


REAL  DANGER  FROM  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 

CHURCH. 

THAT  the  dangerous  feature  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to-day  in  America  is  not  of  its  being  a  great  "  Babylon"  but 
a  "Tammany,"  is  believed  and  was  announced  by  Rev.  Brooke 
Herford  in  the  Dudleian  lecture  of  1895  at  Harvard  University, 
published  in  The  Unitarian  (November) .  The  lecturer  declares 
that  "it  is  always  a  mischief  when,  in  a  great  free  self-governing 
country,  any  considerable  portion  of  the  people  are  withdrawn 
from  the  natural  sympathies  and  free  mental  play  of  the  commu- 
nity into  a  close-bound  corporation  claiming  a  separate  and  im- 
perative allegiance  of  its  own."     He  continues  : 

"In  any  great  crisis  of  national  liberty  such  a  claim  would 
probably  snap  like  a  reed  before  the  larger  love  of  country.  Such 
crises,  however,  seldom  happen.  But  still,  in  our  calmer  times 
there  are  a  hundred  problems  that  keep  rising  up,  in  which  the 
free,  intelligent  thought  of  every  citizen  is  needed  for  the  national 
welfare.  And  it  is  a  mischief  not  to  be  lightly  thought  of  when 
some  foreign  and  extraneous  authority  claims  the  word,  the  vote, 
the  action,  of  a  whole  great  party  of  the  citizens,  and  this  based 
on  a  still  larger  and  vaster  claim — still  silently  maintained  every- 
where, and  enforced  where  the  church  has  power — of  a  divine 
and  absolute  authority  over  all  souls.  Here  is  the  danger,  the 
mischief,  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  to-day,  as  really, 


tho  not  as  obtrusively,  as  two  centuries  ago.  And  all  the  more 
because  it  can  not  now  be  met  by  any  policy  of  repression  or  ex- 
clusion— we  do  not  want  it  met  in  such  ways,  we  utterly  repudiate 
them — all  the  more  does  it  need  meeting  by  the  searching  exam- 
ination of  its  special  claims,  and  the  earnest  but  clear  pointing 
out  of  their  results  in  action  and  policy. 

"  Do  I  say  all  this  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  ?  Not  for  a  moment. 
There  is  need,  in  this  confused  and  doubting  and  struggling 
modern  life,  for  all  the  forms  and  ways  in  which  the  great  spirit 
of  Christianity  has  embodied  itself  among  men.  If  any  one 
would  see  how  great— to  the  simple  student  of  history  and  of  man 
—may  seem  the  work  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  done,  and 
might  still  do,  let  him  read  the  essay  of  James  Darmesteter,  the 
Jew,  on  '  The  Religions  of  the  Future, '  and  the  possible  destiny  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  if  this  'admirable  instrument  of  unity  and 
propaganda,'  as  he  calls  it,  could  rise  to  its  true  height.  'If  the 
church  misses  its  opportunity.'  he  says,  in  closing,  'if,  in  the 
name  of  an  immutability  which  is  simply  a  fiction  of  dogma, 
contradicted  by  its  history  from  the  very  beginning,  it  opposes 
the  summons  of  the  future  with  a.  71071  possiimus,  the  necessary 
work  will  be  done  otherwise  and  with  greater  difficulty. ' 

"It  is  in  that  spirit  that  the  best  modern  Liberalism  owns  the 
possibilities  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  venerable  and  marvelous 
human  institution.  But  the  same  Liberalism  just  as  earnestly 
and  emphatically  rejects  its  fatal  claim  of  being  the  one  only 
divine  institution,  the  infallible  representative  of  God.  It  is  a 
claim  which  has  all  along  been  fatal  to  the  highest  spirit  of  truth, 
and  the  fancied  authority  of  which  has  encouraged  tyranny  and 
spiritual  oppression.  Whether  the  needed  reform  is  possible, 
who  can  tell  ?  But,  meanwhile,  not  its  enemies,  but  its  best  well- 
wishers,  are  thos^e  who  would  try  to  clear  it  from  such  exceptional 
and  tremendous  claims,  and  to  set  it  free,  in  wholesome  human 
liberty  and  in  frank  and  manly  truth,  to  do  its  part  in  the  further 
religious  development  of  man." 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

A  UNION  of  the  Christian  (Disciples)  and  the  Congregational  denomina- 
tions will  be  brought  about,  it  is  believed,  in  the  near  future.  Rev.  Dr. 
Gladden,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  suggests  in  The  Independe7tt\.\i^.\.  Ohio  is  a  good 
State  in  which  to  begin  operations.  It  is  the  State  in  which  the  Christians 
are  the  strongest,  and  the  two  denominations  are  almost  numerically  equal 
there.  A  committee  representing  both  bodies  has  arranged  for  a  "joint 
conference  of  Congregational  Christians"  to  be  held  near  the  center  of  the 
State  in  1896.  Next  year  wilj  be  the  centennial  of  Congregationalism  in 
Ohio,  the  first  church  having  been  formed  in  Marietta  in  1796. 

versalist  brethren  so  wrought  up  over  the  subject  of  higher  criticism. 
The  early  Universalists,  like  the  early  Unitarians,  loaded  their  guns  with 
Biblical  proof-texts;  and  the  Universalists  have  not  yet  been  delivered 
from  the  strained  view  of  Biblical  interpretation  which  marked  both  sides 
in  that  period  of  controversy.  But,  unless  the  conservative  Universalists 
wake»up,  their  Calvinistic  brethren,  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Briggs,  will  be 
far  ahead  of  them  in  a  scientific  interpretation  of  the  Bible." 

The  order  of  King's  Daughters,  organized  nine  years  ago  in  New  York 
city  by  ten  women,  now  has  a  membership  of  four  hundred  thousand. 
One  of  its  rules  is  "  to  perform  all  services  as  silently  as  possible,"  not  to 
talk  about  them  unless  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  stimulate  others  to  do 
likewise,  to  forget  the  good  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  move  forward 
to  the  next  opportunity.  The  President  of  the  order  is  Margaret  Bottome 
and  its  General  Secretary  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson. 

In  an  article  in  the  December  Fortttn  on  "The  Pilgrim  and  the  Pilgrim 
Heritage,"  President  Hyde,  of  Bovvdoin  College,  presents  a  table  giving  the 
results  of  a  recent  canvass  of  a  portion  of  Plymouth  county,  Mass.,  in 
which  the  religious  preferences  and  habits  of  church  attendance  of  5,875 
families  were  given.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  Congregationalists  have 
retained  but  little  more  than  one  fifth  of  these  families. 

A  WRITER  in  The  Hotne  Joui-7ial  says:  "The  old-fashioned  habit  of 
saying  grace  before  meat  is  not  dying  out.  In  some  families  the  custom  of 
saying  a  silent  grace  is  observed,  but  to  my  mind  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  asking  God's  blessing  on  the  food  which  we  are  about  to  receive, 
while  all  stand  reverently,  is  the  most  proper  way  in  which  to  observe  the 
custom." 

The  Azhar  at  Cairo  is  the  great  university  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  It 
was  founded  A.D.  1000,  and  from  10,000  to  12,000  persons  are  always  in 
attendance,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  Africa.  There  are  321  sheiks  or 
instructors.  The  instruction  largely  consists  of  committing  to  memory 
and  reciting,  the  subject  being  the  Koran  and  the  traditions  founded  on  it. 

Dean  Farrar,  of  Canterbury,  thinks  it  "perfectly  erroneous  to  talk  of 
the  failure  of  missions  when  they  started  with  120  despised  Galileans,  and 
when  now  there  are  120,000,000  Protestants  and  they  have  in  their  power 
almost  all  the  resources  of  the  world." 

The  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  at  Rome  has  issued  a  decree  forbid- 
ding bishops  approving  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  any  society  that 
has  not  some  religious  or  moral  purpose  in  view. 

The  Christia7i  Register^  Boston  says:    "  It  is  interesting  to  see  our  Uni- 
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FROM    FOREIGN    LANDS. 


TURKEY   AND  THE     POWERS. 

ABDUL  HAMIU,  the  Grand  Padisha,  has  done  something 
which  is  humiliating  enough  to  cause  his  proud  ancestors 
to  turp  in  their  graves.  He,  the  most  autocratic  of  all  rulers, 
has  asked  Lord  Salisbury,  the  British  Premier,  to  express  con- 
fidence in  his  good-will  to  carry  out  the  promised  reforms  in 
Armenia  and  other  disaffected  provinces. 

The  Sultan  has  not  gained  much  by  his  letter.  The  British 
press  fears  the  Padisha  has  not  the  power,  if  he  has  the  will,  to 
make  good  his  promise,  altho,  on  the  whole,  England  is  rather 
flattered  by  the  Sultan's  attention.  But  the  immediate  result 
was  anything  but  pleasant  to  the  Sultan.  Austria  took  the  lead, 
and  Graf  Goluchowski,  Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in- 
formed the  Sultan  that  England  has  no  greater  say  in  the  matter 
than  the  other  treaty  powers.  Meanwhile  the  disturbances  and 
the  murder  of  Christians  continue  in  Turkey.  The  powers  de- 
mand the  right  to  anchor  more  ships  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and 
the  Sultan  tries  to  escape  the  humiliation  of  being  continually 
menaced  by  an  imposing  foreign  fleet.  The  evident  determina- 
tion of  the  powers  to  prevent  any  one  of  their  number  from  exer- 
cising predominant  influence  in  Turkey  has  greatly  dampened  the 
ardor  of  England.  There  is  no  longer  any  talk  of  an  independent 
Armenia  in  London,  and  the  restoration  of  order  in  Turkey  is 
earnestly  desired.  Russia  is  tired  of  the  whole  thing.  The 
JSovoye  Vremya,  St.  Petersburg,  says : 

■"We  can  not  conceive  how  our  interests  are  to  be  advanced  by 
assisting  the  Armenians  to  set  up  for  themselves.  We  know  little 
of  these  people,  and  have  neither  historical  nor  economical  inter- 
ests in  common  with  them.  The  more  we  study  the  foreign 
pai)ers,  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  Russia  has  no  reason  to 
make  the  cause  of  the  Armenians  her  own.  Russia  wants  peace, 
a  long,  unbroken  peace,  a  peace  that  will  allow  her  to  strengthen 
her  internal  power,  and  give  her  a  chance  to  develop  her  wealth 
and  prosperity.  Russia  is  large  enough.  Her  frontiers  do  not 
need  extension.  Russia  must  follow  a  vigorous  foreign  policy, 
but  only  to  preserve  peace  and  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  respect  of 
other  powers." 

Other  Russian  papers  reiterate  these  sentiments.  The  Novosti 
hopes  that  Europe  will  stand  firm  and  united  in  enforcing  reforms 
in  Turkej',  and  that  a  division  of  that  empire  may  be  tmneccs- 
sary.  There  is  an  occasional  growl  at  England.  The  St.  Peters- 
burg correspondent  of  the  Fra}ikjiirier  Zeitung^  Frankfort, 
says : 

"There  can  not  be  any  doubt  that  Russia  does  her  very  best  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  armed  intervention  of  the  powers  in 
Turkey.  The  Russian  reminders  to  the  Sultan  are  much  more 
moderate,  much  more  friendly  than  those  of  the  other  powers. 
The  Russian  papers  nb  longer  speak  of  Czar  Peter's  Testament, 
and  the  Sultan  is  almost  willing  to  regard  the  Czar  as  his  only 
friend.  But  tiiat  this  evident  love  of  jjcace  on  the  part  of  Russia 
is  also  a  guaranty  of  peace,  must  be  doubted.  The  Sultan  may 
be  led  to  think  that  there  is  no  hurry  with  the  reforms.  And  it 
is  very  likely  tiiat  the  power  which  is  strongly  interested  in  the 
Far  East  will  oppose  Russia's  peaceful  attitude  in  the  Near  East. 
The  Russians  are  convinced  that  England  is  jilaying  a  double 
ganrj,  and  this  enmity  against  England  is  all  the  more  remarka- 
ble as  the  Government  does  not  prohibit  the  current  account  of 
the  massacres  in  Armenia.  If  these  accounts  are  true,  there  will 
soon  be  no  Armenians  to  raise  an  Armenian  question." 

The  French  press  faithfully  echoes  this  suspicion  of  England. 
The  Pit  frit',  Paris,  says : 

"England  is  within  measurable  distance  of  accomplishing  the 
end  of  her  patient  and  clever  intrigues.  She  has  to-day  every 
motive,  every  occasion  that  she  can  desire  to  fish  not  only  in 
troul)led  but  in  bloody  waters.  ...  It  is  from  her  that  indignant 
Europe  should  demand  an  account.     Yet  it  is  she  who.  in  the 


name  of  Europe,  summons  Turkey  to  explain.  Has  Europe  given 
to  Great  Britain  a  mandate  tc  agitate  the  provinces  of  Turkey,  to 
spread  promises  and  to  foment  ideas  of  emancipation?  To  pro- 
voke disorder  and  then,  in  the  name  of  civilization,  to  complain 
of  the  excesses  which  she  has  excited?  France  and  Russia  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  the  complications  in  the  East.  The  only 
power  to  profit  by  them  is  England." 

The  Tridu/ta,  Rome,  a  paper  which  advises  that  Italy  should 
stick  to  England  through  thick  and  thin,  thinks  Russia  is  playing 
a  double  game.  The  Au'wws  van  den  Dag,  Amsterdam,  how- 
ever, says : 

"It  is  evident  that  Russia  has  not  refused  to  support  Austria's 
claims  made  on  behalf  of  the  powers.  Russia  solely  hopes  that 
there  will  be  no  undue  haste.  Much  is  expected  of  Germany's 
influence  in  the  matter.  The  rumor  that  Russia  intends  to  with- 
draw from  the  joint  action  of  the  powers  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Russian  ambassador  has  tried  to  influence  the 
Armenian  Patriarch.  M.  Melidoff  pointed  out  to  the  Patriarch 
that  the  Armenians  can  only  hurt  their  cause  by  revenging  them- 
selves upon  the  Turks,  and  that  they  will  only  call  forth  counter 
reprisals.  The  Russian  ambassador  asked  the  Patriarch  to  use 
his  influence  in  calming  the  Armenians." 

Regarding  Austria's  initiative,  it  is  now  known  that  that 
power  not  only  demanded  an  increase  in  the  number  of  guard- 
ships  at  Constantinople,  but  also  gave  her  ambassador  carte 
blanche  for  action  in  case  of  emergencies.  To  this  the  rest  of  the 
powers  do  not  agi'ee.  The  Ncne  Freie  Presse,  Vienna,  hopes 
that  the  Sultan  will  speedily  come  to  terms,  especially  as  Ru.ssia's 
moderation  illustrates  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The  I  assise Jie 
Zeziung,  Berlin,  declares  that  Germany  will  stand  as  loyally  by 
Austria  as  Russia  is  supported  by  France.  In  France  there 
seems  to  be  some  restlessness  at  the  subordinate  position  which 
the  Paris  Cabinet  occupies  in  the  question.  The  Figaro  sneers 
at  Austria's  initiative,  and  asks  if  Europe  can  not  place  its  affairs 
in  better  hands.  In  Germany  the  conviction  is  gaining  ground 
that  the  Sultan  will  lose  his  throne,  even  if  Turkey  is  not  dis- 
membered. The  Amsterdam  Handelshlad  is  informed  that  there 
is  little  doubt  among  the  German  officials  in  Turkey  that  the 
Sultan's  nerves  are  shattered.  He  fears  for  his  own  safety  only. 
The  National  Zeitung,  Berlin,  says  : 

"It  is  getting  more  apparent  every  day  that  everything  the 
Sultan  does  is  the  outcome  of  a  personal  policy  only,  in  the 
harshest  sense  of  the  word.  He  cares  neither  for  the  Armenian 
question  nor  about  his  relations  to  the  powers,  but  only  for  the 
safety  of  his  own  person." 

The  Sultan  has  mobilized  eighteen  army  corps  to  resist  a  pos- 
sible occupation  of  the  Turkish  territory  by  the  powers,  but  the 
Vossische  Zeitung  thinks  he  will  soon  be  forced  to  send  the 
troops  home,  as  there  is  no  money  to  keep  them  underarms.  For 
the  pacification  of  the  disaffected  provinces  so  large  a  force  is  not 
necessary.  The  best  authorities  regard  the  reports  of  excesses  as 
overrated.  Thus  there  was  a  report  that  12,000  mounted  Druses 
were  marching  against  the  Mussulmans.  The  Druses  hardly 
number  as  many  souls,  and  Baron  Oppenheim  writes  to  the  7'age- 
blatt  to  say  that  they  do  not  own  more  than  two  or  three  hundred 
horse.     He  knows  their  country  well. 

The  position  of  Abdul  Ilamid  is  also  discussed  in  The  Econo- 
mist, London.  This  paper  thinks  the  Sultan  is  undermining  his 
thrones.  His  best  subjects  are  afraid  to  serve  him  (Said  Pasha, 
his  late  Prime  Minister,  fled  to  the  British  Embassy  for  fear  of 
assassination).      'TJte  luonomist  sketches  the  situation  as  follows  : 

The  powers  can  besiege  Constantinople,  and  thus  force  the 
Sultan  to  use  his  whole  army  in  restoring  order.  But  this  plan 
will  not  be  adopted,  because  England  has  the  largest  fleet,  and  is 
not  trusted  by  the  other  jiowers.  Besides,  the  Mussulmans  would 
rise  in  defense  of  their  capital.  A  second  possible  solution  is  the 
division  of  Turkey.  But  in  this  the  powers  would  wrangle  over 
the  spoils,  especially  over  the  possession  of  Constantinojile.  And 
the  600,000  men  of  the  Turkish  army  may  yet  have  much  fight  in 
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them.  The  powers  will,  therefore,  favor  a  revolution,  iu  the  hope 
that  better  men  may  be  callecLto  the  management  of  Turkish  aflEairs. 
This  is  not  a  definite  solution,  but  it  will  give  the  powers  time  to 
settle  the  question  among  themselves.  It  will  be  easy  to  depose 
the  Sultan,  as  he  is  neither  popular  with  the  army  or  navy  nor 
with  his  Mohammedan  subjects.— 7>-rt«j/a/^rt^/tfr  The  Literary 
Digest. 


SKETCHES  OF  ARMENIAN   CHARACTER. 

THAT  the  Turks  can  be  regarded  as  patterns  of  gentleness 
and  morality  is  not  claimed  by  their  best  friends.  But 
many  writers  doubt  that  the  Osmanli  deserve  all  the  abuse  which 
is  being  heaped  upon  them  in  these  days.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  Turks,  unlike  the  Spaniards  and  the  Russians,  omitted  to 
force  the  nations  whom  they  conquered  to  adopt  their  religion. 
It  is  further  pointed  out  that  Western  civilization  does  not  benefit 
all  races.  These  views  are  broadly  defended  by  a  correspondent 
in  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  Cologne,  who  describes  himself  as  a 
'  twenty-five-year  resident  in  Turkey."  He  believes  that  the  Turks 
benefit  about  as  much  by  contact  with  Western  civilization  as  the 
American  Indians  profited  by  the  arrival  of  the  European  settlers. 
As  for  the  Armenians,  their  conduct  is  regarded  altogether  un- 
justifiable by  this  writer.     He  says  : 

"The  Armenians  can  not  be  said  to  have  an  historical  right  to 
demand  independence.  Long  before  the  Turks  came,  Armenia 
had  been  ruled  over  by  foreign  races.  Under  Persian  and  Roman 
rule  they  were  slaves  and  serfs.  The  Osmanli  freed  them  from 
this  worst  of  degradation,  and  allowed  them  to  settle  in  Constan- 
tinople, hoping  that  the  Armenians,  freed  from  Byzantine  oppres- 
sion, would  become  faithful  friends  of  their  new  patrons.  The 
Armenians  have  been  petted  for  ages,  they  have  amassed  great 
riches,  and  many  high  positions  are  to  this  day  filled  by  them. 
The  bitterness  with  which  the  Mussulmans  regard  Armenian 
revolts  is  therefore  easily  explained.  That  the  Armenians  suffer 
under  the  corruption  which  rules  supreme  in  Turkey  can  not  be 
denied,  but  they  suffer  no  more  than  their  Mohammedan  fellow 
subjects,  Ipho,  in  addition  to  all  other  ills,  have  to  bear  the  burden 
of  military  service,  from  which  the  Christians  are  freed.  Turkish 
officials  have  to  spend  money  to  obtain  their  positions,  and  as 
these  positions  are  not  permanent,  they  must  endeavor  to  reim- 
burse themselves  as  speedily  as  possible. 

"Much  responsibility  rests  with  the  Anglo-Armenian  commit- 
tees, v;ho  work  upon  the  easily  roused  humanitarian  principles  of 
the  English,  and  instigate  revolt  and  bloodshed  in  the  hope  of 
getting  official  positions  in  Armenia  if  that  country  is  ever  made 
independent.  Much  harm,  also,  is  done  by  the  American  mis- 
sionaries. Ostensibly  they  devote  their  lives  to  the  education  of 
the  young ;  in  reality  they  seek  to  make  converts,  and  promul- 
gate modern  views  among  a  people  entirely  unfit  to  receive  them. 
As  the  Turks  do  not  support  any  missions  in  America,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  Turkey  should  grant  hospitality  to  people  who  so 
ill  requite  it.  The  reports  of  English  and  American  missionaries 
are  very  much  overdrawn.  The  Consular  Commission,  sent  to 
investigate  the  horrors  of  the  Bassoon  district,  has  never  published 
its  report.  The  English  declare  that  the  consular  report  would 
rouse  public  indignation  in  England  to  a  fever  heat,  but  the 
Turks  claim  that  no  proof  of  the  alleged  Turkish  excesses  can  be 
obtained.  The  importance  of  the  Constantinople  riots  has  also 
been  greatly  overrated.  The  Turkish  police  and  the  Turkish 
troops  behaved  in  the  most  exemplary  manner.  No  law-abiding 
Armenian  suffered  any  inconvenience,  and  the  theatrical  flight  of 
some  Armenians  who  sought  refuge  in  their  churches  was  entirely 
unnecessary.  AVhile  the  papers  spoke  of  Constantinople  as 
being  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  foreign  ladies  and  gentlemen  on 
a  tour  of  pleasure  visited  places  of  interest  without  the  slightest 
obstruction." 

Prof.  Arnim  Vambery,  the  daring  Hungarian  Orientalist  and 
perhaps  the  best  living  authority  on  these  matters,  also  believes 
that  the  Armenians  provoked  the  conflict  imnecessarily,  and  re- 
gards the  stories  of  Turkish  cruelty  as  much  exaggerated.  Thus 
in  the  Sassoon  district  where,  according  to  newspaper  reports, 
over  5,ooo  Christians  were  murdered,  the  population  never  was 


more  than  3,000  to  4,000,  Moslems  and  Christians  included.  On  the 
other  hand  the  demand  for  reform,  not  only  in  politics,  but  also 
in  private  life,  is  recognized  by  many  Turkish  gentlemen.  Un- 
fortunately, the  press  in  Turkey  is  not  permitted  to  speak  out.  A 
gentleman  resident  in  Constantinople  sends  us  a  communication 
in  which  it  is  asserted  that  Turkish  papers  are  strictly  prohibited 
from  mentioning  the  Armenian  question.  Our  correspondent  en- 
closes the  translation  of  an  article  in  the  Tergianafi,  a  Turkish 
paper  published  in  the  Crimea.  The  article,  which  illustrates  the 
position  taken  by  liberal-minded  Mussulmans,  runs  substantially 
as  follows : 

"The  power  and  influence  of  the  Armenians  is  due  neither  to 
their  revolutionary  committee  nor  to  the  English,  but  to  their  in- 
dustry and  progress.  The  influence  of  revolutionaries  and  of  the 
English  may  be  overcome,  but  the  real  forces  behind  the  Arme- 
nians will  always  stay.  The  Armenian  question  is  not  political,  it 
is  economical.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  the  Armenians 
began  to  found  commercial  houses  in  the  great  centers  of  Europe, 
America,  and  India,  and  their  students  began  to  frequent  Euro- 
pean and  American  imiversities.  Neither  the  Kurds,  nor  the 
Georgians,  nor  the  Tartars  have  followed  suit,  hence  they  must 
go  to  the  wall.  Some  members  of  the  latter  nations  have  been 
educated  by  order  of  the  Government,  but  these,  of  course,  do 
not  count.  The  Armenians  work  on  their  own  initiative.  I\Ius- 
sulmans  of  the  Caucasus  who  wish  to  sell  their  silk  at  Moscow  or 
Lyons  are  forced  to  contract  through  Armenian  houses.  The 
Mussulmans  who  sell  English  calicoes  in  their  little  shops  in 
Eastern  Turkey  are  dependent  upon  Armenian  wholesalers.  At 
Bakuin  in  the  Caucasus,  there  are  many  more  Mussulmans  than 
Armenians,  yet  the  latter  furnish  by  far  the  largest  contingent  of 
students  in  the  scientific  and  industrial  schools  of  that  city. 
They  have  the  best  private  schools,  and  the  libraries  and  book- 
shops are  theirs.  The  benevolent  societies  are  theirs.  They 
support  the  theaters  and  subscribe  to  the  Russian  and  foreign 
newspapers  to  increase  their  knowledge.  Our  own  people  prefer 
to  listen  to  the  story-tellers  and  dirge-singers.  They  look  back- 
ward rather  than  forward.  Both  in  Russia  and  in  Turkey  the 
Armenians  have  made  themselves  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation.  The  other  races  must  emulate  them.  Nobody  ever  said 
to  the  Georgians  and  Tartars,  'Don't  work,  don't  read!'  And 
nobody  ever  commanded  the  Armenians  to  work  or  read.  They 
go  to  work  of  themselves.  If  the  Georgian  neighbors  of  the 
Armenians  do  not  work  as  they  should,  their  vineyards,  their 
wine-jars,  and  their  stables  will  become  the  property  of  Arme- 
nians. If  our  Mussulmans  do  not  work  their  mulberry  groves, 
their  caravansaries  and  their  green  pastures  will,  little  by  little, 
be  bought  up  by  the  Armenians.  The  money  will  be  spent,  and 
the  property  will  remain  in  the  bands  of  the  Armenians.  There 
is  no  defense  against  this  sort  of  thing  but  work  and  education. 
These,  and  not  the  friendship  or  enmity  of  England, will  settle  the 
Armenian  question." — Translated  atid  Condensed  Jor  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE    US. 

OUR  late  elections  have  been  watched  with  exceptional  inter- 
est in  Europe.  Two  causes  have  contributed  to  this  :  The 
fight  against  the  "American  Sunday"  in  New  York,  and  the  sup- 
posed return  to  power  of  the  Tammany  organization.  Gratuitous 
advice  is  not  offered  by  European  journalists  for  the  management 
of  our  affairs,  but  as  the  reading  public  in  the  Old  World  is 
anxious  to  be  informed  on  American  matters,  the  papers  and 
magazines  abound  in  descriptions  of  the  reform  movement  and  of 
Tammany.  We  select  the  following  as  typical  of  the  manner  in 
which  leading  European  publicists  regard  our  affairs.  The  cor- 
respondent of  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  Cologne,  in  writing  on  the 
Sunday-closing  question,  begins  with  a  sketch  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  whose  character,  he  thinks,  is  greatly  overrated  by  their 
American  descendants.  He  dilates  upon  their  fanaticism,  and 
quotes  the  most  amusing  "Blue  Law"  items,  including  the  advice 
"to  refrain  from  brewing  beer  on  Saturday,  because  it  might 
work  on  Sunday."     He  further  points  out  that  many  of  these  laws 
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are  now  quietly  ignored,  as  it  is  impossible  to  carry  them  out  iu 
large  cities  and  with  the  present  development  of  technical  appli- 
ances.    Then  he  turns  to  the  Sunday-closing  question  and  says  : 

"To  find  a  solution  to  the  problem  is  not  easy,  as  the  Sunday- 
closing  question  has  to  deal  with  different  conditions  in  different 
cities.  In  Milwaukee,  with  its  large  percentage  of  educated  Ger- 
mans, and  its  beer  gardens  and  musical  entertainments  where 
families  may  pass  their  Sunday  afternoons  in  a  proper  manner, 
Sunday  closing  would  be  an  unjustifiable  infraction  of  personal 
liberty*  This  is  not  the  case  in  New  York,  which  is  inhabited  by 
a  mixture  of  Americans,  English,  Irish,  Germans,  Scandinavians, 
French,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Italians,  Slavonians,  negroes, 
Chinese,  and  what  not.  This  mixture,  wanting  as  it  is  in 
moral  strength,  and  unwilling  to  pass  its  spare  moments  in  an 
ennobling  manner,  is  tempted  to  enter  the  worst  place  imaginable 
— the  American  saloon." 

The  writer  then  describes  the  saloon  as  a  place  so  cheerless,  so 
uncomfortable  that  the  average  European,  who  is  used  to  regai-d 
his  kneipe,  estaminei,  posada,  or  inn  as  something  like  a  club, 
will  hardly  wish  for  the  introduction  of  a  place  "in  which  liquor 
is  gulped  down  standing  before  a  long  bar."  The  custom  of 
"standing  treat"  is  also  highly  censured,  and  looked  upon  as  the 
principal  cause  of  American  drunkenness.     The  writer  continues  : 

"Taverns  into  which  one  may  take  one's  women  are  rare  in 
New  York.  To  take  a  lady  into  an  American  saloon  is  simply 
impossible,  not  only  because  such  a  place  is  uninviting,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  disgraceful  scenes  enacted  there.  The  Ameri- 
can is  a  victim  of  extremes,  and  if  he  becomes  a  drunkard,  the 
vice  takes  hold  of  him  much  more  strongly  than  of  members 
of  other  nations.  If  he  goes  'on  a  spree,'  he  keeps  on  for  days, 
even  weeks,  and  does  not  come  home  until  his  last  cent  is  gone, 
and  the  danger  of  a  'spree'  always  exists  as  long  as  'treating'  is 
not  abolished.  .  .  .  Nearly  all  large  cities  in  America  are  want- 
ing in  places  where  a  poor  man  can  comfortably  pass  his  Sundaj' 
afternoons  and  evenings.  Hence,  if  the  saloons  were  opened, 
the  result  would  be  a  regular  'Witches'  Sabbath.'  The  lower 
orders,  drunken  Irish,  Hungarians,  Slavonians,  and  Italians, 
would  enact  the  most  disgraceful  scenes,  in  which  fights,  murder, 
and  manslaughter  would  not  be  at  all  rare.  Until  genuine 
places  of  recreation  are  substituted  for  the  saloon,  a  free  Sunday 
must  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  experiment.  A  solution  could 
easily  be  found  in  laws  by  which  the  existence  of  disreputable 
drinking-places  is  rendered  difficult  and  precarious.  But  such 
laws  require  an  honest  police  to  enforce  them,  and  such  a  police 
does  not  exist  in  many  places  in  the  United  States." 

Tammany  Hall  passes  as  the  pattern  of  corruption,  and  we 
have  been  unable  to  discover  anything  written  in  defense  of  this 
organization.  The  association  is,  however,  greatly  admired  on 
account  of  its  strict  discipline.  The  following  description,  which 
we  take  from  the  Norddeutsche  Allgerneine  Tjeztimg,  Berlin,  and 
which  is  based  upon  a  carefully  written  paper  in  the  Paris  Rcinee 
des  Deux  Mondes,  will,  no  doubt,  be  read  with  as  much  interest 
as  it  creates  in  European  circles  : 

"  This  association,  or  rather  its  executive  committee  and  its  chief, 
have  now  ruled  over  the  real  capital  of  the  Union  with  almost 
absolute  power  for  some  decades.  Tammany  has  great  influence 
in  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  as  the  votes  of  this  most  popu- 
lous of  all  the  States  are  of  great  importance  in  Congressional 
and  Presidential  elections,  Tammany  often  decides  these.  The 
power  of  Tammany  is  based  upon  its  admirable  organization  and 
its  almost  military  discipline.  The  assocation  has  about  5,000 
active  members.  Five  hundred  are  necessary  for  a  quorum  in 
the  monthly  meetings.  The  management  of  all  affairs  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  60,  but  as  the  discipline  is  very  strict,  the 
Grand  Sachem,  or  '  Boss,'  rules  as  absolute  monarch,  and  is  feared 
and  respected  as  such.  The  orders  of  the  Central  Committee  are 
executed  by  the  400  district  captains,  one  for  each  election  dis- 
trict of  the  city.  This  position  of  captain  is  much  sought  after, 
as  it  confers  great  power,  influence,  and  the  chance  to  amass  a 
fortune.  The  captains  are  generally  saloon-keepers.  They  keep 
on  hand  a  great  number  of  those 'catilinary  existences' — profes- 
sional politicians  of  huml)lc  rank — who  jilay  such  an  important 
part  in  the  political  life  of  the  United  States.     These  fellows  in- 


fluence the  voters  in  political  meetings,  are  banner  and  torch- 
bearers  in  parades,  form  a  bodyguard  around  the  candidate,  etc. 
The  captains  are  made  responsible  for  the  result  of  the  elections 
in  their  districts,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  control  the 
elections,  in  spite  of  the  supposed  secresy  of  the  ballot. 

"The  Board  of  Aldermen  is  generally  composed  of  the  creatures 
of  Tammany,  as  is  also  a  part  of  the  State  legislature.  Tam- 
many owns  the  police  and  the  rest  of  the  municipal  departments, 
and  the  whole  city  has  to  pay  tribute  to  this  organization.  Com- 
panies and  trusts  pay  what  is  asked  without  presuming  to  resist. 
Every  official  must  pay  a  contribution  ;  this,  however,  is  also  the 
case  with  the  United  States  officials,  who  are  compelled  to  con- 
tribute to  the  funds  of  the  party  to  which  they  belong.  Candi- 
dates supported  by  Tammany  must,  of  course,  pay  very  liberally. 
One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  income  to  Tammany  is  the  toleration 
of  disreputable  saloons,  houses  of  ill-fame,  gambling  resorts,  and 
the  like.  Their  number  is  computed  at  3,000  in  New  York,  with 
30,000  employees.  But  respectable  business  men  also  must  pay, 
for  a  refusal  would  call  forth  revenge.  Thus  the  owner  of  a  hotel 
who  refused  to  pay  was  harried  to  such  an  extent  by  the  building 
inspectors  that  he  soon  submitted. 

"There  is  a  frightful  number  of  police  regulations — filling  two 
folios  of  900  pages  each — often  in  direct  contradiction  to  each 
other,  and  these  are  a  veritable  arsenal  of  chicanery  to  be  used 
against  the  citizens.  Another  popular  way  to  obtain  money  for 
Tammany  is  the  introduction  of  bills  in  the  legislature,  by  which 
the  existence  of  some  business  or  industry  is  endangered.  The 
threatened  persons  pay  up,  and  the  bill  is  quietly  dropped." 

The  article  closes  with  a  review  of  the  life  of  the  present 
"Boss"  of  Tammany,  "who  now,  after  having  amassed  a  fortune, 
presumes  to  pose  as  a  gentleman."  "His  opponents  ask  all  kinds 
of  pertinent  questions,"  says  the  writer,  "but  they  could  not  pre- 
vent his  return  to  rulership  over  the  Empire  City." — Translated 
Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


RUSSIA  AN   ASIATIC    POWER. 

DURING  the  summer  months,  w^hen  political  life  is  at  a 
standstill  and  there  is  no  Parliamentary  session  to  furnish 
material  for  discussion,  the  reading  public  is  occasionally  startled 
by  an  article  in  which  the  destruction  of  European  civilization  by 
some  semi-barbarous  race  is  predicted.  When  such  horoscopes 
are  cast  in  a  daily  paper,  they  are  seldom  noticed  outside  of  that 
paper's  immediate  clietitele.  But  often  these  predictions  are 
jotted  down  by  brilliant  writers  and  published  in  leading  maga- 
zines. Thus  we  get  our  Chinese  scare,  our  Japanese  scare,  our 
Russian  scare.  Referring  to  the  last-named  power,  a  leading 
Danish  publication  declares  that  Europe  has  nothing  to  fear. 
Russia,  thinks  the  Politiken,  Copenhagen,  has  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  European  history.  But  her  influence  is  irrevocably 
on  the  decline,  and  she  must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  an 
Asiatic  power.  As  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  Danes  regard 
Russia  in  some  measure  as  guardians  of  their  independence,  this 
article  acquires  additional  interest.     The  writer  says : 

"Alexander  III.,  in  his  foreign  policy,  did  his  very  best  to  es- 
cape warlike  complications  in  Europe,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  present  Czar  will  follow  faithfully  in  his  father's  foot- 
steps. The  time  when  Russia  played  a  dominant  r61e  in  Euro- 
pean politics  is  past.  It  is  not  difficult  to  come  to  this  conclusion 
when  we  remember  that  her  political  position  has  been  very 
much  weakened  during  the  last  few  decades.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  review  what  has  happened  since  the  days  of  Nicholas  I. 

"During  the  time  of  Emperor  Nicholas  Russia's  influence  was 
at  its  height,  both  in  Berlin  and  in  Vienna.  Frederick  William 
IV.  of  Prussia  acted  somewhat  like  a  vassal  of  Russia,  and  did 
nothing  of  importance  without  instructions  from  the  Czar.  Nor 
did  the  Vienna  Cabinet,  as  a  rule,  dare  to  act  without  advice  from 
Russia,  especially  since  Russian  troops  had  done  their  part  in 
quelling  the  Hungarian  revolution.  From  1849  to  1853  Russian  in- 
fluence ruled  supreme  in  the  states  of  Central  Europe.  Emperor 
Nicholas  regarded  it  as  his  special  mission  to  give  absolutism  as 
much  play  as  possible,  hence  absolutism  found  itself  backed  up 
by  Russia,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  Emperor 
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Nicholas  who  closed  the  gate  to  freedom  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy.  He  prevented  all  progressive  development.  The 
nations  of  Europe  were  rid  of  ^letternich,  but  the  Autocrat  of  all 
the  Russias  remained  to  protect  reactionary  systems.  A  change, 
however,  came  when  Emperor  Nicholas  attempted  to  carry  out 
the  famous 'testament  of  Peter  the  Great,'  at  the  cost  of  Turkey's 
complete  dismemberment.  In  1S53  the  Czar  regarded  his  power 
as  almost  unlimited,  and  did  not  expect  to  meet  with  any  diffi- 
culties. England,  he  thought,  should  have  Egypt  and  Crete,  the 
rest  of  Turkey  to  go  to  Russia.  Hut  as  England  refu.sed  to  come 
to  terms,  the  Czar  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  carry  out  the 
project  alone.  He  overrated  Russia's  military  power,  and  forgot 
'  that  his  inriuence,  predominant  in  Prussia  and  Austria,  did  not 
extend  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 

"The  Russian  statesmen  understood  that  their  influence  in 
Europe  was  at  an  end,  and  the  Czar's  conquests  werehenceforth 
made  in  Asia.  There,  indeed,  a  long  period  of  war  gave  the 
Empire  a  tremendous  territorial  expansion,  but  this  very  increase 
in  Asia  led  to  a  further  decline  of  Russian  influence  in  Europe. 
Russian  statesmen  lost  sight  of  European  affairs,  and  Russia 
developed  into  a  purely  Asiatic  power.  The  war  of  1877-78  and 
the  Berlin  Congress  was  another  strong  reminder  that  Russia 
must  cease  to  meddle  with  European  affairs,  and  the  hint  has  cer- 
tainly been  taken.  For  the  last  sixteen  years  Russia  has  taken 
care  to  refrain  from  aggressive  politics  in  questions  relating  to 
the  Balkan  peninsula.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  this  will  change  in  the 
near  future.  Russian  interests  increase  in  Russia,  while  she  is 
getting  weaker  day  by  day  in  the  West.  During  Nicholas  I. 's 
times  Germany  was  divided,  and  unable  to  put  a  strong  force  into 
the  field.  To-day  she  is  not  only  the  most  ready  for  war,  but 
has  her  former  enemy,  Austria,  for  an  ally.  This  alliance  has 
forced  Russia  to  enter  into  a  defensive  agreement  with  republican 
France,  and  forces  her  to  act  a  peaceful  part  in  all  questions  of 
European  importance." — Translated /or  The  Literary  Digest. 


AN    ALLEGED   CHANGE    IN     FRENCH     HABITS. 

FRANCE  is  generally  adjudged  to  be  the  richest  country  in 
the  world.  No  other  has  such  wonderful  climatic  advan- 
tages, such  rich  soil,  such  wealth  of  those  minerals  which  are 
most  necessary  to  civilized  man.  Nor  do  the  people  of  France 
fail  to  make  a  proper  use  of  their  wealth.  For  a  long  time  the 
French  bourgeois,  content  to  retire  from  business  with  a  small 
competence  honestly  earned,  has  been  held  up  as  a  pattern  to  the 
Englishman,  who  is  inclined  to  spend  all  he  earns,  and  the  Amer- 
ican, who  knows  no  limit  to  money-making.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  a  change  has  come  over  the  average  Frenchman. 
Leroy  Beaulieu  complains  in  the  Joiirttal  des  Debats  that  the 
French  people  are  not  only  less  able,  but  also  less  willing,  to  save 
than  formerly.  The  Easier  Nachrichten,  Basle,  contains  an 
article  in  which  an  explanation  is  oiTered  for  this  change  of 
habits.  The  writer  believes  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  over- 
whelming  number  of  middlemen,  and  the  increase  of  luxury. 
He  says : 

"The  late  great  swindle  trials  such  as  the  Panama  case,  the 
Southern  Railway  case,  and  others,  show  that  great  industrial 
undertakings  are  entrusted  to  contractors  who  do  not  busy  them- 
selves with  the  matter  at  all,  but  simply  turn  it  over  to  another 
contractor,  after  having  deducted  a  rich  peixentage  as  profit. 
The  second  contractor  is  no  better.  He  is  satisfied  with  a  some- 
what narrower  margin  of  profit,  but  cares  no  more  about  the 
work  than  the  first.  Next  come  the  contractors  who  divide  the 
job  among  sub-contractors,  and  so  on  almost  ad  infinihtm.  At 
the  last  instance  we  find  a  few  laborers,  working  from  ten  to 
eleven  hours  per  day  at  starvation  wages,  a  few  mechanics,  not 
much  better  oflf,  and  some  manufacturers  who  sell  materials  at  a 
price  which  barely  leaves  them  a  profit.  Above  these  actual 
workers  stands  the  endless  chain  of  decorated  'gentlemen,'  who 
do  nothing  but  grab  the  profits.  Two  or  three  years  ago  the 
transactions  of  the  Paris  fish-markets  were  subjected  to  an  inves- 
tigation. It  was  found  that  a  kilogram  fish,  sold  in  the  market 
for  2  francs,  and  charged  by  the  cook  to  her  employer  at  the  rate 
of  2  francs  50  centimes,  was  bought  the  day  before,  at  Dieppe — 
3^  hours  by  rail  from  Paris— for  5  or  6  centimes.     The  transpor- 


tation expenses  and  the  octroi  duties  are  altogether  insignificant ; 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  enormous  difi'erence  sticks  to  the'hands 
of  the  eight — just  fancy,  eight — middlemen.  These  and  the 
'honest'  cook  throw  the  fish  to  each  other  like  a  play-ball.  But 
don't  think  that  these  middlemen  ever  touch  the  fish  or  set  eyes 
on  it.  The  fish  finds  its  way,  so  "to  speak,  quite  alone  from  the 
coast  to  the  table,  but  the  papers  representing  it  wander  through 
eight  different  offices,  where  they  are  taxed  by  eight  men  who  do 
no  work,  yet  swallow  the  fish  and  its  buyer." 

The  writer  claims  that  what  applies  to  the  fish  applies  equally 
to  every  other  necessity.  Everywhere  the  middlemen  increase 
the  cost  of  an  article  unnecessarily.     He  continues  : 

"The  highest  aim  of  a  French  family  is  to  get  its  sons  into  a 
government  office  ;  if  that  is  impossible,  to  make  them  middle- 
men. Their  ideal  is  to  become  parasites  of  the  budget  or  to 
pocket 'commissions. '  There  is,  however,  another  cause  of  the 
terrible  increase  in  the  expenses  of  French  families,  and  that  is 
the  insincerity  of  their  public  lives.  Good  society  was  formerly 
better  organized,  and  in  narrower  circles.  It  was  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  little  worlds,  each  of  which  was  ruled  by  its  own 
public  opinion.  Everybody  within  such  a  set  knew  everybody 
else,  and  a  member  of  one  set  rarely  cared  to  worm  himself  into 
another.  His  income  was  pretty  well  known  to  his  friends,  and 
he  could  afford  to  live  within  his  income.  Now  these  wholesome 
restrictions  have  been  removed,  everj'body  wants  to  belong  to 
the  highest  circles.  It  has  become  difficult  to  judge  the  incomes 
of  one's  acquaintances,  and  outward  show  of  wealth  has  become 
the  only  means  by  which  that  wealth  can  be  judged.  Suppose 
you  wish  to  form  an  opinion  about  a  family  into  which  you  have 
been  introduced.  You  hear  that  the  head  of  the  family  is  an 
official,  cr  a  business  man,  or  perhaps  an  artist — all  of  which  are 
very  vague  terms.  But  he  pays  3,  500  francs  rent.  That's  better. 
He  keeps  a  man-servant  and  two  girls.  That's  excellent.  You 
see  him  now  and  then  in  a  box  at  the  opera.  Hm,  hm,  he  must 
be  a  trustworthy  person.  He  gives  six  dinners  a  year,  with  six 
courses  and  five  different  wines.  No  doubt  of  it,  he  is  a  prime 
fellow  ! 

"  Forty  years  ago  it  was  possible  to  live  respected  and  honored 
in  Paris  even  if  one  led  a  simple  life.  To-day  those  who  possess 
much  are  forced  to  spend  much,  and  those  who  are  in  financial 
trouble  must  spend  still  more — to  throw  sand  into  the  eyes  of 
their  acquaintances." 

Similar  abuses  are  said  to  prevail  in  other  European  countries, 
tho  nowhere  to  such  alarming  extent.  —  Translated  J  or  Ti:e  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

The  British  opium  interest  has  again  proved  too  strong  for  China,  says 
The  Bombay  Guardian.  China  will  not  get  her  proposed  war-tax  as  planned 
by  putting  a  further  levy  on  the  retail  sale  of  opium.  The  opium-inspired 
Calcutta  papers  are  very  jubilant  over  this  further  triumph  of  the  might 
of  Great  Britain  against  the  right  of  China  to  some  of  the  spoils  by  which 
her  people  are  being  ruined.  Thus  the  game  goes  on  and  Britain  continues 
to  lay  up  a  future  store  of  retribution  for  herself  and  her  children.  The  plea 
is  no  longer  the  mild  one  that  if  we  do  not  engage  in  this  unrighteous  busi- 
ness some  one  else  will,  but  the  British  lion  crouches  over  the  spoil  and 
dares  China  to  touch  it! 

Queens  often  find  themselves  in  a  dilemma  when  they  have  to  receive 
repugnant  persons.  Queen  Margherita  of  Italy  is  a  devout  Catholic,  and 
holds  very  strict  views  on  marriage.  When  Crispi  came  to  power,  his 
first  wife  was  still  alive,  as  was  also  the  first  husband  of  his  second  wife. 
At  first  the  Queen  stoutly  refused  to  admit  Donna  Lina  to  court,  and  a 
tremendous  storm  ensued.  Her  Majesty,  however,  had  to  give  way,  and 
her  words  on  the  occasion  were  :  "  All  right!  tell  Signor  Crispi  I  will  receive 
his  wife  ;  but  1  will  receive  only  one  of  them,  and  I  insist  it  must  always  be 
the  same  one." 

Director  Bodiker  of  the  Prussian  Labor  Bureau  has  submitted  the 
draft  of  a  law  by  which  compulsory  insurance  is  to  be  extended  to  all 
German  workmen,  agricultural  as  well  as  industrial.  An  old-age  pension 
of  not  less  than  $3  and  not  more  than  $12  per  month  is  to  be  granted  to  all 
who  can  prove  that  they  have  been  regularly  employed  at  least  three 
years  before  they  became  incapable.  Workingwomen  are  to  receive  $2.25 
to  $9  per  month.  Of  the  many  plans  which  have  been  submitted.  Director 
Bodiker's  appears  to  find  greatest  favor  with  members  of  the  Parliament. 

In  spite  of  all  official  denials,  Dalziel's  agency  asserts  that  Germany  is  to 
receive  an  island  from  China  in  which  she  can  establish  a  naval  station 
eqiial  to  Hongkong.  Quemoy,  near  the  port  of  Amboy,  is  generally  men- 
tioned as  the  island  on  which  the  Germans  are  to  establish  themselves  in 
opposition  to  England. 

Nearly  every  army  has  now  a  bicycle  corps.  In  Germany  six  men  of 
every  regiment  are  mounted  on  wheels  to  act  as  scouts. 
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JOHN    SHERMAN'S   "RECOLLECTIONS." 

THE  bare  announcement  of  an  autobiography  by  Sherman 
would  have  been  sufficient,  even  without  the  abundant 
newspaper  advertising  secured  for  it  in  advance,  to  put  the  pub- 
lic in  an  attitude  of  eager  expectancy.  Mr.  Sherman's  service  in 
Congress  and  in  the  Cabinet  covers  a  period  of  forty  years.  He 
is  the  Nestor  of  the  Senate,  his  term  of  service  exceeding  that  of 
Thomas  Benton.  His  name  is  closely  associated  with  every  im- 
portant piece  of  Federal  legislation  during  and  since  the  war,  and 
he  is  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  present  financial  system  of 
the  United  States.  No  man  in  public  life  can  speak  with  so  much 
authority  on  the  inner  history  of  almost  half  a  century  of  Con- 
gressional legislation  and  Federal  finance. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  May  lo,  1823,  the 
eighth  child  in  a  family  of  eleven.  His  father,  Charles  Robert, 
became  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  one  of  his 
brothers,  William  Tecumseh,  became  head  of  the  United  States 
army,  and  another  brother,  Charles  Taylor,  became  a  district 
judge  of  the  United  States  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio. 
Sherman  traces  his  ancestry  back  to  Samuel  Sherman,  who  emi- 
grated from  Dedham,  Essex  county,  England,  in  1634,  and  later 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  Woodbury,  Conn.  William  M. 
Evarts,  George  F.  Hoar,  and  Chauncy  M.  Depew  are  descendants 
of  Samuel  Sherman's  cousin.  Sherman's  father  died  when  Sher- 
man was  about  six  years  old,  leaving  his  widow  with  eleven  chil- 
dren (the  oldest  being  eighteen)  and  an  income  of  $400  a  year. 
The  family  were  obliged  to  separate  ;  but  friends  were  numerous 
and  their  offerings  generous. 

John  Sherman  lived  four  years  with  his  father's  cousin  of  the 
same  name  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  studied  two  years  at  a  prepara- 
tory school  at  Lancaster,  worked  a  couple  of  years  as  a  junior 
rodman  under  the  chief  engineer  of  the  ^Muskingum  River  im- 
provements, studied  law  with  his  brother  Charles,  and  in  1844,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  being  taken  into 
partnership  by  his  brother.  In  the  absence  of  a  more  systematic 
education,  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  Mr.  Sherman  has  to  say 
of  his  mother : 

"Of  my  mother  I  can  scarcely  write  without  emotion,  tho  she 
died  more  than  forty  years  ago.  .  .  .  My  mother  was  carefully 
educated  at  the  then  famous  female  seminary  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  I  remember  the  many  embroidered  pictures,  made  with 
the  needle  and  silk  thread  by  the  handicraft  of  mj^  mother,  as  a 
schoolgirl,  carefully  framed,  that  decorated  the  old  house  in 
Lancaster.  The  women  of  that  day  were  trained  more  for  the 
culture  and  ornament  of  the  house,  more  to  knit  stockings  and 
weave  homespun  than '  to  make  speeches  on  woman's  rights. 
Soon  after  her  graduation  she  married  Charles  Rol^ert  Sherman, 
as  before  stated,  and  their  lives  were  blended.  She  sometimes 
rode  with  him  on  the  circuit,  and  always  on  horseback.  It  was 
an  adage  in  the  family,  even  to  her  grandchildren,  that  she  was 
always  ready  for  a  visit.  I  never  knew  her  to  scold,  much  less  to 
strike  her  children." 

In  1855  Sherman  entered  Congress  as  a  Republican,  without 
previous  experience  in  public  office.  He  retained  his  seat  until 
1861,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Senate.  He  was  a  United 
States  Senator  from  1861  to  1877,  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  Hayes  from  1877  to  18S1,  and  has  since  occupied  a  seat  in 
the  Senate.  In  1848  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Cecilia  Stewart,  of 
Mansfield. 

Sherman's  Estimate  of  Andrew  Johnson.— The  following  are 
his  observations  on  the  reconstruction  policy  and  the  character  of 
Andrew  Johnson.  After  speaking  of  the  veto  of  the  Wade-Davis 
bill  by  President  Lincoln,  Mr.  Sherman  continues  : 

"The  next  and  closing  session  of  that  Congress  (the  3Sth) 
neglected  to  provide  for  the  reorganization  of  these  States  [the 


States  in  rebellion],  and,  thus,  when  Mr.  Johnson  became  Presi- 
dent, there  was  no  provision  of  law  to  guide  him  in  the  necessary 
process  of  reconstruction.  Thus,  by  the  disagreement  between 
Congress  and  President  Lincoln,  which  commenced  two  years 
before  the  close  of  the  war,  there  was  no  law  upon  the  statute 
book  to  guide  either  the  President  or  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  in  their  effort  to  get  back  into  the  Union.  It  became  im- 
perative during  the  long  period  before  the  meeting  of  Congress 
that  President  Johnson  should,  in  the  absence  of  legislation, 
formulate  some  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  these  States.  He 
did  adopt  substantially  the  plan  proposed  and  acted  upon  by  Mr. 
Lincoln.  After  this  long  lapse  of  time  I  am  convinced  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  scheme  of  reorganization  was  wise  and  judicious.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  it  had  not  the  sanction  of  Congress  and  that 
events  soon  brought  the  President  and  Congress  into  hostility. 
.  .  .  Johnson,  before  he  was  elected  and  while  acting  as  military 
governor  of  Tennessee,  executed  the  plan  of  Lincoln  in  that  State 
and  subsequently  adopted  the  same  plan  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  rebel  States.  .  .  .  When  Mr.  Johnson  came  into  power  he 
found  the  rebellion  substantially  subdued.  His  first  act  was  to 
retain  in  his  confidence,  and  in  his  councils,  every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  every 
measure  adopted  by  him  had  the  approval  and  sanction  of  that 
Cabinet.  Every  act  passed  by  Congress,  with  or  without  his 
assent,  upon  every  subject  whatever,  connected  with  reconstruc- 
tion, was  fairly  and  fully  executed.  He  adopted  all  the  main 
features  of  the  Wade-Davis  bill — the  only  one  passed  by  Con- 
gress. ...  I  believe  that  all  the  acts  and  proclamations  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  before  the  meeting  of  Congress  were  wise  and  ex- 
pedient, and  that  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  between 
Congress  and  the  President  but  for  his  personal  conduct,  and, 
especially,  his  treatment  of  Congress  and  leading  Congressmen. 
.  .  .  The  defect  of  his  character  was  his  unreasoning  pugnacity. 
He  early  became  involved  in  a  wordy  warfare  with  Sumner, 
Wade,  Stevens,  and  others.  In  his  high  position  he  could  have 
disregarded  criticism,  but  this  was  not  the  habit  of  Johnson. 
When  assailed  he  fought,  and  could  be  as  violent  and  insulting 
in  language  or  acts  as  any  one.  .  .  .  Johnson,  irritated  by  this 
antagonism,  drifted  away  from  the  measures  he  had  himself  ad- 
vocated, and  soon  after  was  in  open  opposition  to  the  party  that 
elected  him." 

Charged  with  Corruption.— In  1S77  Mr.  Sherman  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  President  Hayes.  In  view 
of  the  experience  of  the  Cleveland  Administration,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  observe  that  Sherman  did  not  escape  charges  of  corrup- 
tion in  connection  with  the  sale  of  bonds  through  the  syndicate 
composed  of  N.  ]\I.  Rothschild  &  Sons  and  other  foreign  and 
domestic  banking-houses.     The  Senator  writes  : 

"While  I  was  congratulating  myself  upon  accomplishing  an 
important  work  for  the  people,  I  had  aroused  an  animosity  more 
bitter  and  violent  than  any  I  ever  encountered  before  or  since.  I 
was  charged,  directly,  by  a  correspondent  of  The  National  Re- 
pi/blican  published  in  Washington,  with  corruption,  and  that  I 
was  interested  in  and  would  make  money  through  the  syndicate. 
It  was  said  that  I  'came  to  the  United  States  Senate  several 
years  ago  a  poor  and  perhaps  an  honest  man.  To-day  he  pays 
taxes  on  a  computed  property  of  over  half  a  million,  all  made 
during  his  senatorial  term,  on  a  salary  of  Sf>,ooo  a  year  and  per- 
quisites.'  My  property  at  home  and  in  Washington  was  dis- 
cussed by  this  letter,  and  the  inference  was  drawn  that  in  some 
way,  by  corrupt  methods,  I  had  made  what  I  possessed.  It  is 
true  that  I  found  many  ready  defenders,  but  I  took  no  notice  of 
these  imputations,  knowing  that  they  were  entirely  unfounded, 
for  I  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  derived  any  advantage  or  profit 
from  my  public  life  except  the  salary." 

The  "Crime  of  1873." — Concerning  the  demonetization  of  the 
silver  dollar  in  1S73  Mr.  Sherman  says  : 

"To  review  the  history  of  the  act  of  1S73  :  It  was  framed  in  the 
Treasury  department  after  a  thorough  examination  by  experts, 
transmitted  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  thoroughly  examined 
and  debated  during  four  consecutive  sessions,  with  information 
called  for  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  printed  thirteen  times 
by  order  and  broadly  circulated,  and  many  amendments  were 
proposed,  but  no  material  changes  were  made  in  the  coinage 
clause   from  the   beginning   to   the  end  of  the  controversy.     It 
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added  the  French  dollar  for  a  time,  but  that  was  superseded  by 
the  trade-dollar,  and  neither  was  made  a  legal  tender  but  for  five 
dollars.  It  passed  the  Senate  on  the  loth  of  January,  1871 — 36 
yeas  and  14  nays — every  Senator  from  the  Pacific  coast  voting  for 
it.  It  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
Kelley,  at  the  next  session.  It  was  debated,  scrutinized,  and 
passed  unanimously,  dropping  the  silver  dollar,  as  directly  stated 
by'Mr.  Hooper.  It  was  reported,  debated,  amended,  and  passed 
by  the  Senate  unanimously.  In  every  stage  of  the  bill,  and  every 
point,  the  dollar  of  412^ 
grains  was  prohibited,  and 
the  single  gold  standard 
recognized,  proclaimed, 
and  understood." 

The  "Sherman  Law." 
— Of  the  authorship  of  this 
law  Mr.  Sherman  speaks 
as  follows : 

"...  It  was  commonly 
called  the  Sherman  silver 
law,  the  I  took  but  little 
part  in  framing  the  legis- 
lation until  the  bill  got 
into  conference.  The  sit- 
uation at  that  time  was 
critical.  A  large  majority 
of  the  Senate  favored  free 
silver,  and  it  was  feared' 
that  the  small  majority 
against  it  in  the  other 
House  might  yield  and 
agree  to  it.  The  silence  of 
the  President  on  the  matter 
gave  rise  to  an  apprehen- 
sion that  if  a  free  coinage 
bill  should  pass  both 
Houses  he  would  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  veto  it.  Some 
action  had  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  a  return  to  free 
coinage,  and  the  measure 
evolved  was  the  best  ob- 
tainable. I  voted  for  it, 
but  the  day  it  became  a 
law  I  was  ready  to  repeal 
it,  if  repeal  could  be  had 
without  substituting  in  its 
place  absolute  free  coin- 
age. .  .  .  Long  before  the 
second  election  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  I  advocated  the 
repeal  of  what  became 
known  as  the 'Sherman  act, '  and  heartily  supported  and  voted 
for  the  repeal  he  recommended." 

Take  the  Tariff  Out  of  Politics. — Mr.  Sherman's  suggestion 
for  removing  the  tariff  from  politics  is  in  line  with  the  resolutions 
adopted  a  few  months  ago  by  the  National  Board  of  Trade  : 

"I  believe  that  no  judicious  tariff  can  be  framed  by  Congress 
alone,  without  the  help  of  a  commission  of  business  men  not  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  subject-matter,  and  they  should  be  aided 
by  experienced  officers  in  the  revenue  service.  I  have  partici- 
pated in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  framing  of  every  tariff 
law  for  forty  years.  I  have  spoken  many  times  on  the  subject  in 
the  Senate  and  on  the  rostrum.  ...  If  I  had  my  way  I  would 
convene  such  a  tariff  commission  as  I  have  discussed,  give  it  ample 
time  to  hear  and  gain  all  information  that  could  aid  it,  and  re- 
quire it  to  report  the  rates  of  duty  proposed  in  separate  schedules 
so  that  the  rate  of  each  schedule  or  paragraph  might  be  raised  or 
lowered  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Treasury.  If 
Congress  would  allow  such  a  bill  to  become  a  law  we  could  dis- 
miss the  tariff  free  from  party  politics  and  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  durable  system  of  national  taxation,  upon  which  domestic  in- 
dustries may  be  founded  without  the  hazard  which  they,  now 
encounter  every  year  or  two  by  'tinkering  with  the  tariff. '" 
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Painted  by  D.  Huntington  for  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  commemorate  the  resump)- 
tion  of  specie  payments  on  the  ist  of  January,  1879. 


Against  Territorial  Extension.— On  this  subject  Mr.  Sherman 
holds  conservative  views : 

"The  events  of  the  future  are  beyond  the  vision  of  mankind, 
but  I  hope  that  our  people  will  be  content  with  internal  growth, 
and  avoid  the  complications  of  foreign  acquisitions.  Our  family 
of  States  is  already  large  enough  to  create  embarrassment  in  the 
Senate,  and  a  republic  should  not  hold  dependent  provinces  or 
possessions.     Every  new  acquisition  will  create  embarrassments. 

Canada  and  Mexico  as  in- 
dependent republics  will 
be  more  valuable  to  the 
United  States  than  if 
carved  into  additional 
States.  The  Union  al- 
ready embraces  discordant 
elements  enough  without 
adding  others.  If  my  life 
is  prolonged  I  will  do  all  I 
can  to  add  to  the  strength 
and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  but  nothing 
to  extend  its  limits  or  to 
add  new  danger  by  acqui- 
sition of  foreign  territory." 

Presidential  Aspira- 
tions.—  It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  long  and  conspic- 
uous political  service  is  a 
detriment  rather  than  an 
advantage  in  the  competi- 
tion for  Presidential  hon- 
ors. Mr.  Sherman  refers 
to  his  own  career  as  an  il- 
lustration of  this.  "My 
strength  and  weakness," 
he  says,  "grew  out  of  my 
long  service  in  the  House, 
Senate,  and  Cabinet."  In 
18S0  and  1888  his  name 
was  prominently  before 
che  Republican  conven- 
tion, and  on  both  occasions 
he  felt  himself  injured  by 
the  friends  of  the  success- 
ful candidates.  In  the  con- 
vention of  1880  Garfield 
was  pledged  to  his  support, 
and  nominated  him  in  a 
brilliant  speech.  But  a  dead-lock  between  the  original  candi- 
dates, of  whom  the  strongest  were  Grant,  Blaine,  and  Sherman, 
resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Garfield  as  a  new  candidate.  Mr. 
Sherman  says : 

"  It  is  probable  that  if  I  had  received  the  united  vote  of  the 
Ohio  delegation  I  would  have  been  nominated,  as  my  relations 
with  both  General  Grant  and  Mr.  Blaine  were  of  a  friendly  char- 
acter. .  .  .  The  course  of  the  Ohio  delegation  was  the  subject  of 
severe  comment,  and  perhaps  of  unfounded  suspicions  of  perfidy 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  delegates. 

"  In  time  I  became  thoroughly  advised  of  what  occurred  at  the 
Chicago  convention,  and  had  become  entirely  reconciled  to  the 
result,  tho  frequently  afterward  I  heard  incidents  and  details 
which  occasioned  me  great  pain  and  which  seemed  to  establish 
the  want  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  delegates,  and 
tended  to  show  that  for  some  time  before  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
vention the  nomination  of  General  Garfield  had  been  agreed 
upon.  After  its  close  I  had  numerous  letters  from  delegates  from 
other  States  complaining  bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  the  Ohio  del- 
egation and  giving  this  as  a  reason  why  they  had  not  voted  for 
me.  I  was  assured  that  large  portions  of  the  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  other  delegations,  had  notified 
Governor  Foster  that  they  were  ready  to  vote  for  me  whenever 
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their  vote  was  required,  but  no  such  request  came  from  him. 
The  matter  had  been  made  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
newspapers.  I  was  content  with  the  result,  but  was  deeply 
wounded  by  what  I  could  not  but  regard  as  a  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  Ohio  delegation,  and  especially  of  Gov- 
ernor Foster,  who  had  been  fully  advised  of  my  feelings  in  regard 
to  his  course." 

Mr.  Sherman's  animus  in  connection  witli  the  convention  ot 
i888  is  expressed  in  the  following  : 

"On  Saturday  evening  [June 23]  I  was  telegraphed  by  different 
persons  that  I  would  certainly  be  nominated  on  Monday.  That 
was  the  confident  belief  in  Washington.  .  .  .  On  Monday,  the 
25th  of  June,  I  did  not  anticipate  a  change  on  the  first  ballot  from 
the  last  one  on  Saturday.  I  did  expect,  from  my  despatches,  that 
the  nomination  would  be  made  that  day  and  in  my  favor,  but, 
as  the  result  proved,  an  arrangement  had  been  made  on  Sunday 
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that  practically  secured  the  nomination  of  General  Harrison. 
This  became  obvious  in  the  course  of  the  vote  on  Monday,  and, 
as  Harrison  was  practically  assured  of  the  nomination,  Pennsyl- 
vania voted  solid  for  him  and  ended  the  contest. 

"  From  the  best  information  I  could  gather  from  many  persons 
with  whom  I  conversed,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the 
opinion  that  I  was  defeated  for  the  nomination  by  New  York.  I 
wa.->  assured  before  the  meeting  of  the  convention  that  I  would 
have  six  votes  from  the  beginning  from  that  State,  and  could 
reasonably  hope  for  a  large  addition  to  tiiat  vote  in  tlie  jirogress 
of  tiie  balloting.  Instead  of  this  I  did  not  receive  a  single  vote, 
altho  three  or  more  of  the  delegates  had  been  distinctly  selected 
in  my  favor  and  hatl  given  jiledges  to  their  constituents  tliat  they 
would  vote  for  me,  but  they  did  not  on  a  single  ballot  do  so, 
except  I  was  advised  that  at  one  ballot  one  of  them  voted  for  me. 

"I  believed  then,  as  I  believe  now,  that  «)nc  of  the  delegates 
from  the  State  of  New  York  practically  controlled  the  whole  dele- 
gation, and  that  a  corrupt  bargain  was  made  on  Sunday  which 
transferred  the  great  body  of  the  vote  of  New  York  to  (reneral 
Harrison,  and  thus  led  to  his  nomination.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
General  Harrison  to  say  tliat  if  the  reputed  bargain  was  made,  it 
was  made  without  his  consent  at  the  time,  nor  did  he  carry  it 
into  execution. 


"I  believe,  and  had,  as  I  thought,  conclusive  proof  that  the 
friends  of  General  Alger  substantially  purchased  the  votes  of 
many  of  the  delegates  from  the  Southern  States  who  had  been 
instructed  by  their  conventions  to  vote  for  me." 

Estimate  of  Garfield. — Mr.  Sherman  sums  up  his  opinion  of 
the  character  of  President  Garfield  in  the  following  language  : 

"I  knew  Garfield  well.  From  his  early  advent  in  1861  in  the 
legislature  of  Ohio,  when  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  Senate,  to  the 
date  of  his  death,  I  had  every  opportunity  to  study  his  character. 
He  was  a  large,  well-developed,  handsome  man,  with  a  pleasing 
address  and  a  natural  gift  for  oratory.  Many  of  his  speeches 
were  models  of  eloquence.  These  qualities  naturally  made  him 
popular.  But  his  will  power  was  not  equal  to  his  personal  mag- 
netism. He  easily  changed  his  mind,  and  honestly  veered  from 
one  impulse  to  another.  This,  I  think,  will  be  admitted  by  his 
warmest  friends.  During  the  trying  period  between  his  election 
and  inauguration  his  opinions  wavered,  but  Blaine,  having  simi- 
lar personal  qualities,  but  a  stronger  will,  gained  a  powerful  in- 
fluence with  him.  When  I  proposed  to  him  to  be  a  delegate-at- 
large  to  the  Chicago  convention,  he,  no  doubt,  meant  in  good  faith 
to  support  my  nomination.  Wheti  his  own  nomination  seemed 
probable  he  acquiesced  in  and  perhaps  contributed  to  it,  but  after 
his  election  he  was  chietly  guided  by  his  brilliant  Secretary  of 
State. " 

A  Lincoln  Anecdote. — The  following  characteristic  anecdote 
is  told  of  j\Ir.  Sherman's  first  meeting  with  Lincoln  : 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  the  President-elect,  arrived  in  the  city  of 
Washington  on  the  23d  day  of  February,  1S61,  and,  with  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  stopped  at  Willard's  Hotel  where  I  was  then  living.  On 
the  evening  of  his  arrival  I  called  upon  him,  and  met  him  for  the 
first  time.  When  introduced  to  him,  he  took  my  hands  in  both  of 
his,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and,  looking  at  me  steadily, 
said:  '  You  are  John  Sherman  !  Well,  I  am  taller  than  you ;  let's 
measure. '  Thereupon  we  stood  back  to  back,  and  some  one 
present  announced  that  he  was  two  inches  taller  than  I.  This 
was  correct,  for  he  was  6  feet  3^  inches  tall  when  he  stood  erect. 
This  singular  introduction  was  not  unusual  with  him,  but  if  it 
lacked  in  dignity,  it  was  an  expression  of  friendliness,  and  so 
considered  by  him.  Our  brief  conversation  was  cheerful,  and  my 
hearty  congratulations  for  his  escape  from  the  Baltimore 'roughs' 
were  received  with  a  laugh." 

The  pictures  herewith  are  used  by  courtesy  of  the  Werner  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


The  Anatomy  of  Speed-Skating.— "The  typical  speed- 
skater  has  a  short  body,  capacious,  round  chest,  with  well-de- 
veloped back  ;  his  thighs  are  strong  and  very  long,  as  are  also  his 
legs.  His  feet  are  large  and  flat.  His  weak  points  are  his  calves, 
due  to  the  long,  flat  skate  to  which  his  flattened  foot  is  so  closely 
bound.  The  large  nuiscles  of  his  chest  are  not  exercised,  and  his 
arms,  held  lying  idly  along  his  back,  are  unused  except  in  an 
occasional  spurt,  when  the}' are  brought  down  and  swung  straight 
from  the  shoulder.  They  say  that  they  catch  less  wind  held 
that  way,  and  that  the  position  is  restful  to  the  tense  extensors  of 
the  back.  This  is,  no  doubt,  true,  but  the  result  is  disastrous  to 
symmetrical  development.  This  type  of  figure  is  seen  at  its  best 
in  such  skaters  as  the  Donahues,  McCorniick,  the  old-time  pro- 
fessional, who  still  skates  a  fast  race  altho  now  forty  years  of 
age,  and  in  Wilson  Breen,  a  professional,  who  has  been  a  winner 
of  much  gold  and  glory  by  means  of  his  long  legs  and  powerful 
thighs.  The  conclusion  that  speed-skating  alone  is  not  a  good 
exercise  to  develop  a  well-built,  symmetrical  man  will  be  jiatent 
to  any  one  who  reviews  the  facts.  If  indulged  in,  it  should  be, 
as  done  by  McCulloch,  in  conjunction  with  other  forms  of  athletics 
which  bring  into  action  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  calf,  shoulders, 
and  chest." — A'.  'I'ait  McKt-iizic  in  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly. 

"TmcRK  wns  something  sensational,  if  not  spectacular,"  says  The  New 
York  Obsfr~<ei\  "  in  the  conceited  prayer  at  Cleveland  on  ThnnksRiving 
Day  when  between  three  and  four  thousand  Christian  Kndeavorers  bowed 
in  prayer  precisely  at  noon  for  the  conversion  of  Colonel  Inpersoll.  It 
was  unwise  to  pive  publicity  to  any  such  intended  cooperation,  but  we 
were  hardly  prepared  for  the  declaration  of  the  editor  of  Sabbath  Kfad- 
ing-,  a  small  reliRious  sheet  published  in  this  city,  that  he  could  not  pray 
for  Innersoir.s  conversiim  because  he  believes  that  the  infidel  has  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost." 
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Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 


Depression. 


Nervous  „   ,  ,. 

Prostration. 

Mental 
Nervous  ^ 

Dyspepsia. 

Mental  ^  , 

Failure. 

French's 

^li^f\t^t/^  (^  Phosphorized 

1  yjW\^  Cerebro-Spina7it) 

will  cure  when  everything  else  has 
failed.  Prescribed  and  endorsed  now, 
and  for  ten  years  past,  by  over  40,000 
Physicians.  Sani])Ie  by  mail  25c.,  ten 
days'  trial.  Regular  bottle  $1  by  mail. 
Small  bottle,  but  100  doses  in  each. 

Concentrated,  Prompt,  Powerful. 

Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full 
directions,  testimonials,  etc.,  to  any 
address. 

/.  O.   Woodruff  &f  Co., 

Ma « u/actu ring  Cketnists, 

106-108  Fuiion  at..  New  YoHc  City. 

Formula  on  Every  Bottle. 


BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  General  State  of  Trade. 

With  the  exception  of  mild  weather  at  cities  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota,  cold- 
er weather  has  stimulated  sales  of  seasonable 
merchandise  at  nearly  all  points,  but  only  by 
contrast  with  preceding  weeks.  Wholesale  trade 
is  dull,  merchants  preferring  to  reduce  stocks  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  make  ready  for  annual  in- 
ventories. In  retail  lines,  particularly  in  holiday 
specialties,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
demand,  tho  thus  far  in  some  instances  not  equal 
to  e.^pectations.  Irregularity  is  shown  in  mer- 
cantile collections,  general  trade  throughout  the 
country  being  relatively  most  satisfactory  in  the 
central  Mississippi  valley. 

November  gross  railroad  earnings  make  a  sur- 
prisingly good  showing  when  quieter  trade  and 
three  fewer  business  days  in  November  than  in 
October  are  considered.  Total  earnings  of  121 
roads,  with  98,587  miles  of  main  line,  aggregate 
$47,237,169  for  November,  a  gain  of  6.3  per  cent, 
over  a  year  ago,  against  a  gain  in  October  of  only 
6.8  per  cent,  over  a  year  ago  on  a  considerably 
larger  total  volume  of  earnings  than  in  Novem- 
ber. The  granger  roads,  coalers,  trunk  lines,  and 
Pacific  roads  all  did  relatively  better  in  Novem- 
ber than  in  October,  while  gains  in  the  Southern 
and  Central  Western  road-groups  were  slightly 
smaller.  The  only  group  in  which  ground  ap- 
pears to  have  been  actually  lost  is  the  Southwest- 
ern, unfavorably  affected  by  the  decrease  in  cotton 
tonnage.  Earnings  for  the  first  week  of  Decem- 
ber point  to  a  larger  movement  of  corn,  offsetting 
the  falling-off  in  cotton.  There  are  more  increases 
and  fewer  decreases  of  earnings  in  November 
than  in  October.  No  coal  roads,  only  two  gran- 
ger roads  and  three  Southern  roads  show  de- 
creases from  November's  totals  a  year  ago.  The 
November  gains  over  a  year  ago  by  the  St.  Paul 
and  New  York  Central  systems  were  actually 
larger  than  those  in  October,  in  spite  of  smaller 
November  than  October  earnings.  Total  earnings 
of  117  roads  for  eleven  months  were  $449,cxx5,ooo,  a 
gain  over  a  year  ago  of  4.8  per  cent.    This  follows 


Stiiuulating  and  Nutritious. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate, 

It  supplies  just  the  right  element  (the  phosphates) 
to  repair  waste  of  body  and  brain— a  food  itself,  and 
also  helps  digest  other  food. 


a  decrease  for  eleven  months  a  year  ago  from 
1893  of  10.7  per  cent. 

Exports  of  wheat  (flour  included  as  wheat)  from 
both  coasts  of  the  United  States  this  week  aggre- 
gate 2,458,000  bushels,  against  3,156,000  bushels  last 
week,  2,536,000  bushels  in  the  week  a  year  ago, 
3,2i7,oo(j  bushels  two  years  ago,  and  3,277,000  bush- 
els in  the  corresponding  week  of  1892.  E.xports  of 
Indian  corn  amount  to  2,391,000  bushels,  as  com- 
pared with  1,867,000  bushels  last  week,  292,000 
bushels  in  the  week  one  year  ago,  and  1,227,000 
bushels  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1893.  The 
present  week's  total  foreign  shipments  of  Indian 
corn  are  the  largest  for  any  week  since  thatending 
Jlay  2,  1892,  and  are  explained  by  our  telegraphic 
advices  from  New  Orleans  of  an  extraordinarily 
heavy  outward  movement  there. 

Bank  clearings  throughout  the  United  States 
this  week  aggregate  $1,129,000,000,  a  decrease  of  9 
per  cent,  from  last  week,  which  is  not  unusual. 
As  compared  with  clearings  for  the  second  week 
of  December,  1894,  this  week's  aggregate  shows  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent.,  and  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  week  in  1893  the  increase  is  23 
per  cent.  Some  very  heavy  weekly  bank  clearings 
were  recorded  late  in  1892,  the  total  for  the  current 
week  being  16  per  cent,  smaller  than  in  the  second 
week  of  December  three  years  ago,  and  nearly  7 
per  cent,  less  than  in  the  like  week  of  1891. 

The  course  of  prices  of  staples  continues  down- 
ward. Leather  and  hides  continue  weak  but  un- 
changed after  their  recent  drop.  Lumber  remains 
steady  and  without  particular  activity,  which  is 
true  of  rice  and  of  sugar  also.  Quotations  for 
wheat-flour  and  for  oats,  as  well  as  for  print 
cloths,  likewise  remain  unchanged.  Iron  and 
steel  continue  what  appears  to  be  a  regular  week- 
ly decrease,  altho  reductions  this  week  are  frac- 
tional. There  is  no  likelihood  of  material  im- 
provement in  demand  for  iron  and  steel  within 
the  next  thirty  days.  Most  mills  and  furnaces 
have  orders  into  the  new  year,  and  production 
has  remained  the  highest  on  record  for  a  month. 
The  only  advances  in  quotations  recorded  among 
the  more  important  staples  are  for  petroleum, 
coffee,  and  cotton. 

In  industrial  lines  woolen  manufacturers  report 
fair  orders  for  dress  goods,  but  at  low  prices. 
Philadelphia  textile  plants  running  on  full  time 
are  those  at  work  on  orders  for  immediate  de- 
liver}'. Eastern  shoe  factories  report  moreorders, 
but  jobbers  regard  the  situation  very  conserva- 
tively. Philadelphia  manufacturers  of  morocco 
have  begun  running  on  short  time. 

There  are  313  business  failures  reported  through- 
out the  United  States  this  week,  compared  with 
315  last  week,  383  in  the  like  week  one  year  ago, 
337  two  years  ago,  and  as  contrasted  with  298  in 
the  second  week  of  December,  1892. 

Among  more  conspicuous  trade  features  are  the 
disappointing  Christmas  trade  at  several  cities, 
smaller  volume  of  business,  except  in  Christmas 
goods,at  Chicago,  increased  distribution  of  heavier 
textiles,  shoes  and  rubber  goods  [at  St.  Louis,  and 
continued  depression  in  certain  lines  at  Kansas 
City,  Omaha,  and  Minneapolis  because  of  mild 
weather.  Among  Southern  cities  the  single  in- 
stance of  relative  improvement  is  reported  from 
Birmingham,  altho  most  distributing  centers  ex- 
pect an  increased  demand  after  January  I.  Cot- 
ton receipts  are  unusually  small  at  almost  all 
Southern  points,  except  at  New  Orleans,  where 
they  are  liberal.  Galveston  reports  the  Christmas 
trade  smaller  than  one  year  A^o.—Bradstreefs, 
December  14. 

Commerce,  Crop  Report,  etc. 

The  commercial  world  was  not  without  inci- 
dents last  week,  but  in  spite  of  these  business 
was  on  the  whole  quiet  if  not  dull.    The  passing  of 

A  Wonderful  Discovery— Catarrh  and  Con- 
sumption Cured. 

There  is  good  news  for  our  readers  who  are 
victims  of  Lung  Diseases,  Catarrh.  Bronchitis, 
and  Consumption,  in  the  wonderful  cures  made 
by  the  new  treatment  known  in  Europe  as  the 
Andral-Broca  Discovery.  Write  to  the  New 
Medical  Advance,  67  East  6th  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  and  they  will  send  you  this  new 
treatment  free  for  trial.  State  age  and  all 
particulars  of  your  disease. 


its  dividend  by  the  Tobacco  Trust  depressed  the 
trust  stocks  generally,  but  there  was  a  large 
business  in  the  liquidation  of  these  stocks.  The 
Tobacco  Trust  has  been  sinking  money  in  carry- 
ing on  a  war  of  competition,  and  the  ccnfirmation 
afforded  by  the  omission  of  the  dividend  of  the 
facts  already  pretty  well  known  rendered  the 
holders  of  other  trust  stocks  uneasy. 

The  Government  crop  report,  giving  a  very  low 
statement  of  the  cotton  crop,  had  for  a  moment  a 
stiffening  effect  upon  pi  ices,  but  Europe  did  not 
respond  and  the  price  fell  away  here.  For  reasons 
independent  of  the  crop  report  there  was  some 
advance  in  cotton  for  the  week.  The  export  from 
New  York  for  the  week  showed  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  week  before.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  departed  from  its  usual  course  in 
stating  the  cotton  crop  in  bales,  and  this  occa- 
sioned a  good  deal  of  criticism.  Had  the  crop 
been  computed  upon  the  known  crop  of  last  year 
as  a  basis  the  figures  for  this  year  would  have 
been  some  400,000  bales  larger  than  they  were. 
The  feeling  in  the  trade  is  that  unless  the  Depart- 
ment has  some  improved  methods  of  getting  in- 
formation it  had  much  better  report  conditions 
and  leave  to  the  interested  public  the  computation 
of  the  number  of  bales.  As  the  statement  of  bales 
was  based  upon  the  Department's  estimate  last 
May  of  area,  it  was  an  estimate  of  an  estimate. 
The  traders  regard  the  Department's  figures  as 
those  of  the  producing  and  bull  interests,  and  put 
little  faith  in  them.  —  The  Journal  of  Commerce. 


Electric  Belt 


FSXCE,  $3.00. 


for  inPTi  and  womPTl<  qiiiokly 
curesEheiiiual/siii,Pariil!i.<it,f, 
Lirer  and  Kiducij  itrauble^ 
Nervous  and  Crneral  Vebit- 
itjj.  Gout,  Indii/estion,  Pains 
ill  [the  Head,  Hips,  Back  or 
Limbs,  and  kindred  complaints. 
If  you  cannot  get  our  belt  from, 
your  drugjfist,  read  the  follow- 
ing plan,  \vhica  we  have  adop& 
ed  to  introduce  them  quickly  in. 
your  neighborhood. 


State  size  of  Shoe  you  wear. 


Given  Away 

Dr.  Scott's 
Xlectric  Insoles. 

For  a  limited  period 
■we  will  make  to  every 
person  who  sends  us  $3 
lor  one  of  our  Standard 
Belts,  a  present  of  a 
pair  of  Dr.  Scott's  Celebrated  Electric  Insoles  (Price  50c. ), 
which  will  positively  keep  the  feet  warm  and  dry.  Send  for 
onr  circular  giving  information  concerning  all  our  goods.  This 
offer  is  made  for  a  short  time  only;  do  not  del.iy ;  send  at  once; 
you  toay  never  have  tho  chaaco  again,    Aden's  wanted. 

Pall  riall  Electric  Association, 

Room  16.  846  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

TO  WHIST  PLAYERS. 

Our  American  method  of  Duplicate  Whist  is  in- 
dorsed by  eminent  judges.  It  has  displaced  other 
makes  when  properly  introduced.  Price,  without 
playing  cards,  for  complete  apparatus  for  sixteen 
deals,  $2.00.  Prepared  at  present  only  for  single- 
table  game.  IMoney  refunded  on  return  of  apparatus 
if  unsatisfactory  after  the  third  trial  of  same  in  ai;tual 

play-  

To  Typewriters  and  Stenographers. 

Our  Columbia  Typewriter  Cabinets  are  the  prettiest, 
completest,  handsomest,  and  cheapest  to  the  con- 
sumer on  the  market.  Write  for  price  list  and  cir- 
cular.    It  will  pay  you  to  do  so  if  you  want  a  bargain. 


TheJ.W.GIBBES  stationery  CO., 
COLUMBIA,  s.  c. 


Sanford's  Perfect  Heel  Protector 

la  the  only  device  that  prevents  lop- 
sided Boot-Heels.    Guaranteed  to  add 
50  per  cent,  to  the  wearing  quality  of 
any  pair  of  shoes.    Made  of  Silver  • 
Steel,  chilled,  very  durable.    Easily  | 
applied    by  any   one.      We  mail  a  | 
sample  pair,  with  nails,  for  10c.,  or  a  | 
bo.^  containing  six  pairs  protectors,  [ 
with  nails,  a  steel  chisel,  tin  gauge,  \ 
and  full  instructions  for  applying,  \ 
tor  50  cts.    Agents  wanted.   Address, 
IVooduian  Co..  Kox  'iHVii,  Boston.  Mabb.^ 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess-Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 


Problem  io8. 

From  the  Sakk-Szemle,  Budapest. 

Black— Ten  Pieces. 
K  on  Q  s;  B  on  Q  R  3;   Kts  on  K  Kt  8  and  Q  B  7; 
R  on  K  B  8;  Ps  on  K  4,  K  B  2  and  7,  K  Kt  3,  Q  Kt  6. 


White— Eight  Pieces. 
K  on  K  R  6;  Q  on  K  Kt  3;  Kts  on  Q  6  and  K  Kt  5; 
Rs  on  Q  B  3  and  Q  Kt  sq;  Ps  on  K  4  and  Q  R  2. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  y7  (Nov.  9.) 

P  queens,  ch              Q— R  7,  ch            Q— Q  B  7 
I. 2. 3. 


K— Kt  8  (best)  K— Kt  7  "    K— R  6 

Q— B  5,  ch  s.  Q— B  sq,  mate. 

*'  K-Kt  7 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia. 
Charles  W.  Cooper,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  F.  H. 
Johnston,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

This  problem  was  given  in  The  British  Chess 
Magazine,  as  a  six-mover.  We  gave  it  as  published 
to  see  if  any  of  our  solvers  could  find  the  necessity 
of  the  sixth  move. 

Prof.  C.  D.  Schmitt,  University  of  Tennessee; 
C.  H.  Gansser,  Buy  City,  Mich.  ;  and  the  Revs.  E. 
P.  Skyles,  Berlin,  Pa.,  and  E.  M.  McMillin,  Le- 
banon, Ky.,  were  successful  with  No.  98.  Mr. 
Gansser  and  Mr.  McMillin  got  No.  97  (Nov.  16). 

As  only  two  persons  have,  thus  far,  sent  the  cor- 
rect solution  of  No.  gg,  we  will  hold  over  the  solu- 
tion another  week,  at  which  time  we  will  also  give 
solution  of  No.  100.  Send  in  your  solutions  prompt- 
ly. We  desire  to  give  you  plenty  of  time;  but  tlie 
problems  are  getting  ahead  of  us. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Tournament. 

PiLLSBURY  Beats  Lasker  and  Tschigorin. 

The  great  quadrangular  Chess  Tournament 
between  Emanuel  Lasker,  William  Steinitz, 
Michael  Tschigorin,  and  Harry  N.  Pillsbury  be- 
gan at  the  St.  Petersburg  Chess  Club  on  Friday, 
December  13.  The  Presidentof  the  club  addressed 
the  players  in  French,  bidding  them  a  hearty 
welcome.  The  drawing  for  their  respective  num- 
bers resulted  as  follows:  Lasker,  i;  Pillsbury,  2; 
Steinitz,  3;  Tschigorin,  4. 

Pillsbury  selected  the  Petroff  defense  against 
Lasker,  and,  by  the  most  brilliant  kind  of  play, 
compelled  the  champion  of  the  world  to  resign 
atter  thirty-five  moves. 

Steinitz  tried  a  Queen's  Pawn  opening  against 

Do  you  Have  Asthma  ? 

If  you  do,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Kola  plant,  found  on  the  Kongo  River,  West 
Africa,  is  reported  a  positive  cure  for  the  dis- 
ease. The  Kola  Importing  Co.,  1164  Itro.id- 
way.  New  York,  have  such  faith  in  this  new 
discovery  that  they  are  sending  out  free  by 
mail  large  trial  cases  of  Kola  Compound  to  all 
sufferers  from  Asthma  who  send  their  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card.     Write  to  them. 


Tschigorin;  but  the  Russian,  early  in  the  game, 
became  the  aggressor,  and,  after  forty  moves,  had 
a  winning  position,  and  Steinitz  concluded  not  to 
prolong  the  struggle. 

In  the  second  round,  played  December  15,  Pills- 
bury defeated  Tschigorin  in  twenty-five  moves. 
Lasker  was  too  much  for  Steinitz,  and  the  veteran 
resigned  after  thirty  moves. 

The  players  have  agreed  to  play  a  six-round 
tournament,  i.e.,  every  man  will  play  six  games 
with  each  other.  Every  player  will  get  a  prize, 
ist,  $250;  2d,  $150;  3d,  $100;  4th,  $50.  Besides  the 
prizes,  the  winner  of  every  game  will  receive  $20, 
the  loser  $5.  Drawn  games  are  valued  at  820, 
$10  to  each  player. 

This  is  probably  the  most  important  Chess  con- 
test of  this  age  of  the  world.  It  brings  together 
the  four  greatest  masters  of  modern  Chess.  We, 
in  America,  are  especially  interested  in  Harry 
Pillsbury. 

The  St.  Petersburg  games  will  be  published  as 
soon  as  they  are  received. 

From  the  Hastings  Tourney. 

A  Fight  of  the  Veterans. 

(Notes  by  E.  Freeborough,  in  The  British  Chess 

Maq^azine.) 

Queen's  Pawn  Opening. 

Steinitz.  Bird. 

^Vhite.  Black. 

I.  P-Q  4  P-Q  4 

Implying  that  for  once  Mr.  Bird  is  disposed  to 
play  in  a  regular  way  ;  but  he  soon  dispels  the 
illusion. 


2  P-Q  B  4 

3  Kt-Q  B  3 
4P-K3 
sKt-Bs 
6P-K4 


P-K  ^ 
P-g  H  3 
Kt-Q  2 
B-Q3 


An  advance  which,  although  fully  in  accordance 
with  accepted  ideas,  helps  Black  quite  as  well  as 
White. 

6Px  K  P 

7  Kt  X  P  B— Kt  5  ch 

8  Kt— B  3 

This  way  of  interposing  is  on  its  trial.    In  this 


[|9      ^ 


RjlER/ON 


STEREOPTICONS, 

MAGIC  LANTERNS  & 

OACCESS0RIES.e 


■  ^MIL^M' 


sciENiincpROJEcnom 

&PRIVATEUSt. 

[lkiric  \mms  \m 


J   f    J 

^       flASSAU  St, 

NEW  YORK. 


THE   SAMPLE   TRUNK  CO., 

No.  I  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y., 

Invite  attention  to  their  lat«  importations  of  fine 
leather  work  in  Holiday  Goods.  Kenl  novelties, 
ingenious  and  tisoful.  By  a  clever  arratiKciiient  of 
the  interior,  a  new  Ladies' Dross  Trunk  is  incom- 
parable. The  trunk  is  much  shorter  in  length  than 
the  old  style,  therefore  handier;  while  without  any 
(latigHr  of  cre<ising,  the  clothing  is  more  compact. 
A  long  experience  catering  for  foreign  travel  insures 
buyers  a  chance  to  .select  the  tn<ist  desiriible  goods 
in  new  idejus,  such  lus  Light  Weight  Veneer  Steamer 
Trunks,  Knnmeled  I,eather  Overlnnd  Trunks,  Fen- 
ton  Hags,  Bellows  Frame  Valises,  Kugs,  Steamer 
Chairs,  Umbrellas  and  Canes  of  the  best  skilled 
English  and  American  workuiauship. 


instance  it  puts  White's  Knight  out  of  action,  and 
enables  Black  to  bring  his  Knights  into  play. 

8  Q  Kt— B  3 
9  B-Q  3  Q-R  4 

The  Queen's  move  takes  White's  attention,  while 
stopping  him  from  playing  B — K  Kt  5,  and  leaving 
Q's  square  for  one  of  Black's  Rooks. 


10  B-Q  2 

11  Castles 

12  P— Q  R  3 

13  B  X  B 

14  Kt— K  s 
.5Q-K2 

16  P-Q  Kt  4 

17  P-B  4 


Kt— K  2 
Castles 
B  X  Kt 
Q-B2 
R-Qsq 
P-«J  Kt  3 
B— Kt  2 


The  position  calls  for  White's  very  best  play  at 
this  point. 

17  Kt-B  4 
18  Q-K  B  2  P— B  4 

He  cannot  allow  his  Bishop  to  be  shut  up.     The 
risk    is    slight,    for   the    doubled    Pawn,    won    by 


FREE! 

This  remarkable 
statement,  to  which 
we  direct  special  at- 
tention, is  from  a 
Tennessee  farmer: 
My  age  is  G3.  I  suf- 
fered intensely  from 
Catarrh  10  years. 
Had  intense  head- 
ache, took  cold  easily, 
had  continual  roaringand  singingin  my 
ears.  My  liearing  began  to  fail,  and  for 
three  years  I  was  almost  entirely  deaf, 
and  I  contimially  grew  worse.  Every- 
thing I  had  tried  failed.  In  despair,  I 
commenced  to  use  the  Aerial  Medication 
in  1888,  and  the  effect  of  the  first  appli- 
cation was  simply  wonderful.  In  less 
than  five  minutes  my  hearing  -was  fully 
restored,  and  has  been  perfect  ever  since, 
and  in  a  few  months  was  entirely  cured 
of  Catarrh. 

ELI  BROAVN,  Jacksboro,  Tenn. 
Medicines    for    3    Months'  Treat- 
ment   Free. 

To  introduce  this  treatment  and  prove 
beyond  doubt  that  it  is  a  i)ositive  cure 
foi"  Deafness,  Catarrh,  Throat  and  Lung 
Diseases,  I  will  send  sufficient  medicines 
for  three  months'  treatment  free. 
Address, 

J.  H.  MOORE,  M.D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

N.  B.— The  "  Union  Signal''  April  12,  1894  says: 
"  After  a  personal  investigation  of  Dr.  Moore's  won- 
derful trearnient.  we  cheerfully  recommend  same." 
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price,  ^  cents. 
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your  monry.     .\'o  stitrtatioti  nut  hods. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE    DAY. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S  STARTLING    MESSAGE  ON 

VENEZUELA. 

ARBITRATION  of  the  entire  boundary  dispute  between  Eng- 
land and  Venezuela  having  been  positively  declined  by  Lord 
Salisbury  in  his  reply  to  the  note  of  Secretary  Olney,  President 
Cleveland,  in  a  special  message  to  Congress  last  week,  reaffirmed 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  determine  with  certainty  the  true  boundary  between  the 
possessions  of  the  two  governments  concerned,  and  "resist  by 
every  means  in  its  jjower"  the  appropriation  by  Great  Britain  of 
any  territory  which  is  found  to  belong  to  Venezuela.  The  Pi'esi- 
dent  recommended  an  adequate  appropriation  for  a  commission 
to  be  appointed  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  boundary  question  and  reporting  its  findings 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

In  his  reply  to  Secretary  Olney,  the  British  Premier  claims 
that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  both  generally  inapplicable  "to  the 
state  of  things  in  which  we  live  at  the  present  day,"  and  specially 
inapplicable  to  the  boundary  dispute  in  question.  He  further 
contends  that,  since  the  "doctrine"  has  not  been  recognized  as 
part  of  international  law  the  United  States  is  not  "entitled  to 
affirm  as  a  general  proposition"  that  its  interests  are  necessarily 
concerned  in  whatever  may  befall  a  number  of  independent  and 
sovereign  governments  simply  because  they  are  situated  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  He  absolutely  refuses  to  accept  the  doc- 
trine that  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  insist  that  arbitration 
shall  be  applied  to  any  territorial  dispute  between  independent 
States.  President  Cleveland  meets  these  assertions  by  saying 
that  the  Monroe  doctrine  derives  sanction  from  the  principles  of 
international  law,  since  in  international  counsels  every  nation  is 
accorded  the  rights  justly  claimed  by  it,  and  since  the  principle 
contended  for  in  the  "doctrine"  has  such  peculiar  relations  to  the 
United  States  that  its  claims  can  not  fail  to  be  recognized.  As 
for  the  applicability  of  the  "doctrine"  to  the  present  issue,  the 


President  says  that  "it  was  intended  to  apply  to  every  stage  of 
our  national  life,"  and  that  "if  a  European  power,  by  an  exten- 
sion of  its  boundaries,  takes  possession  of  the  territory  of  one  of 
our  neighboring  republics  against  its  will,"  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why,  to  that  extent,  such  European  power  does  not  thereby  at- 
tempt to  extend  its  system  of  government  to  the  portion  thus 
taken,  it  being  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  extension  is 
made  by  an  advance  of  frontier  or  otherwise. 

Congress  received  the  message  with  manifestations  of  satisfac- 
tion and  enthusiasm.  The  House  promptly  and  unanimously 
passed  a  bill  voting  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  commis- 
sion suggested,  and  in  the  Senate  the  President's  attitude  is 
generally  upheld.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  news- 
papers applaud  the  message  as  American,  vigorous,  and  emi- 
nently just,  but  quite  a  number  of  influential  organs,  Republican, 
Democratic,  and  Independent,  deprecate  the  tone  of  the  President 
and  question  the  correctness  of  his  interpretation  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  being  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  Lord  Salisbury's 
contention  that  the  doctrine  is  inapplicable  to  the  boundary  dis- 
pute and  that  the  United  States  is  not  entitled  to  insist  on  arbi- 
tration of  the  difficulty. 

Of  the  many  public  men  who  have,  in  interviews  or  otherwise, 
expressed  themselves  upon  the  question,  only  the  governors  of 
the  several  States  seem  to  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
the  message.  Among  prominent  lawyersj  professors  of  law, 
clergymen,  and  business  men  no  such  unanimity  is  shown.  Prof. 
Theodore  S.  Woolsey,  who  holds  the  chair  of  international  law 
in  Yale,  says  that  the  pretense  that  our  safety  is  menaced  by  the 
boundary  dispute  is  simply  ridiculous,  and  that  the  President  has 
assumed  a  position  wholly  indefensible  under  international  prin- 
ciples. President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College, and  Professors  Hayes 
and  Taussig,  of  Harvard,  find  the  message  to  be  needlessly  belli- 
cose and  mischievous.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  ex-Mayor  of  New 
York,  holds  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  totally  inapplicable  to  the 
situation,  and  the  same  view  was  recently  expressed  by  James  C. 
Carter,  the  leading  New  York  lawyer.  On  the  other  hand,  ex- 
Minister  Lincoln,  General  Alger,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  and  other 
leading  men  approve  of  the  message  and  the  stand  taken  by  the 
President. 

Historian  von  Hoist,  of  the  Chicago  University,  is  reported  as 
having  expressed  himself  as  follows  regarding  the  message  :' 

"  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  nowise  involved.  That  has  to  do  with 
colonizing  and  extending  power.  It  contemplates  aggressive 
measures  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  That  does  not  enter  into 
the  Venezuela  question.  That  is  simply  a  matter  of  disputed 
boundary.  By  no  license  of  reasoning,  short  of  wilful  miscon- 
struction and  misstatement,  can  the  Monroe  doctrine  be  made 
applicable  to  the  controversy.  By  no  principle  or  practise  of  in- 
ternational law  can  the  United  States  find  excuse  for  the  position 
President  Cleveland  advocates.  The  President  and  Olney  have 
nothing  as  a  basis  for  their  illegitimate  doctrines.  I  condemn 
their  utterances  as  a  public  disgrace  and  calamity." 

On  the  other  hand,  Historian  J.  B.  McMaster,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  thinks  that  the  message  is  sound  in  every  par- 
ticular.    He  is  reported  as  saying  : 

"The  day  has  come  when  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  might 
more  properly  be  called  the  'American  doctrine,'  should  either 
be  enforced  or  abandoned.  Lord  Salisbury's  claim  that  the  doc- 
trine was  for  a  particular  time  and  a  particular  purpose  is  not 
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tenable.  .  .  .  The  doctrine  was  not  for  1S23,  but  for  all  time.  It 
is  applicable  'to  the  state  of  things  in  which  we  live  at  the  pres- 
ent day. '  Monroe  not  only  announced  a  doctrine,  but  applied  it 
at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Cleveland  upholds  the  doctrine  and 
makes  another  application.  The  applications  are  different,  but 
the  doctrine  is  the  same." 

We  append  American  and  foreign  comment : 

Neither  Jingoistic  nor  Supine,  but  Dignified  and  Firm. — 
"The  message  and  correspondence  display  evidences  of  earnest 
thought  and  the  answers  to  the  British  contentions  are  well 
weighed  and  convincing.  The  correspondence  in  the  case  resem- 
bles the  arguments  of  counsel  in  legal  proceedings.  The  Presi- 
dent's message  is  the  judge's  charge  to  the  jury,  composed  of  the 
members  of  Congress  as  representing  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  light  of  the  charge  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
verdict  can  be  rendered  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  and  her  pre- 
tense of  believing  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  does  not  apply  to  the 
present  case.  So  far  as  America  is  concerned  there  is  no  possible 
question  as  to  the  result.  The  President  will  be  commended  for 
his  firm,  patriotic  tone  and  upheld  in  his  position  by  every  Amer- 
ican who  believes  that  the  time  has  come  for  insisting  upon  a 
recognition  of  the  United  States  in  all  matters  affecting  territorial 
ac(iuisitions  in  this  hemisphere.   .  .  . 

"There  is  no  jingoism  in  the  President's  message ;  neither  is 
there  weakness,  nor  cowardice,  nor '  supine  submission. '  The  an- 
swers to  the  points  of  Lord  Salisbury's  reply  are  plain  and  direct 
and  the  President  wastes  no  words  in  quibbling  over  technioali- 
ties  but  grasps  the  situation  in  a  broad  patriotic  spirit.  .  .  . 
'America  is  for  Americans,'  the  President  in  effect  declares,  and 
to  this  proposition  the  millions  not  only  of  the  United  States  but 
of  the  three  Americas  will  say  '  Amen  !'"— 7"//^  Star  {hid.), 
Washitigton. 

A  Jingo  Bugaboo. — "President  Cleveland's  message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  Venezuelan  matter  is  a  serious  blunder.  It  is  a 
blunder  because  it  is  based  upon  a  wrong  conception,  because  it 
is  not  sustained  by  international  law  or  usage,  and  because  it 
places  the  United  States  in  a  false  position.  .  .  . 

"To  interfere  in  South  America  and  bring  on  a  war  between 
two  great,  free,  and  highly  civilized  nations  on  any  account  less 
serious  than  a  menace  such  as  the  President  describes,  would  be 
the  monumental  crime  of  the  century. 

.  "Are  our  'peace  and  safety  as  a  nation,'  the  'integrity  of  our 
free  institutions,'  and 'the  tranquil  maintenance  of  our  distinctive 
form  of  government'  threatened  by  an  extension,  however  unwar- 
ranted and  arbitrary,  of  the  English  possessions  in  Venezuela? 
The  preposterous  nature  of  this  jingo  bugaboo  is  sufficiently  in- 
dicated by  pointing  to  Canada  and  to  British  Columbia,  on  our 
very  border.  England  is  not  a  'foreign  nation'  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. Great  Britain  owns  more  territory  on  this  continent  than 
we  do.  She  was  here  before  we  were  a  nation.  If  she  had  the 
hostile  intentions  which  the  President's  words  impute,  did  she 
need  to  wait  for  a  boundary  dispute  in  distant  Venezuela,  with  a 
hybrid  race,  to  assail  us  or  to  menace  our  Republican  institutions? 

"The  assumption  is  absurd.  And  with  it  falls  the  structure  of 
ponderously  patriotic  rhetoric  reared  upon  it  by  the  President." — 
The  World  {Dem.),  New  York. 

Stretching  the  "Doctrine"  Without  Sufficient  Reason. — 
"Admitting  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  to  be  foreign  and  in- 
dependent states,  and  neither  of  them  under  the  control  or  guar- 
dianship of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  upon 
what  ground  the  United  States  could  claim  to  say  what  should 
be  the  terms  of  arbitration,  or  even  to  make  arbitration  com- 
pulsory.  .   .    . 

"Nobody  al  that  time  understood  Mr.  Monroe's  language  as 
having  any  application  to  a  boundary  dispute  such  as  has  arisen 
between  (ircat  Britain  and  Venezuela.  It  is  evidently  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  famous  'doctrine'  to  the  present  case  that  Lord 
Salisbury  has  taken  most  serious  objection.  As  presented  by 
Secretary  (Jlney,  the  'doctrine'  is  not  only  in  full  force  and  vigor 
to-day,  but  virtually  makes  the  United  States  the  protector  and 
guardian  as  against  European  aggression  of  every  other  state  in 
this  hemisphere.  It  creates  that  very  protective  alliance  with  the 
South  American  republics  which  in  1826  the  Ilouseof  Representa- 
tives expressly  condemned  and  protested  against.  We  should  be 
sorry  tp  think  that  Mr.  Olney  shares  in  any  degree  the  'jingo' 


sentiments  which  just  now  seem  to  be  especially  ripe  among  New 
England  statesmen,  such  as  Lodge,  Chandler,  Frye,  and  the 
'bounding'  and  irrepressible  Willy-wee  Barrett.  We  can  not  but 
think,  however,  that  he  has  given  to  the  'Monroe  doctrine'  a 
significance  and  an  application  not  justified  by  the  language  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  message,  by  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
message  was  written,  by  the  facts  of  history  and  the  contempora- 
neous construction  placed  upon  it,  or  by  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  only  department  of  the  Government  which  should  have  the 
power  to  commit  the  country  to  a  policy  of  peace  or  war." — The 
Sun  {Detn.),  Ihiltiiiiore. 

May    Take    Jingoism    Out    of   the    Next    Campaign. — "The 

'Moni-oe  doctrine,'  as  it  is  popularly  understood,  is  popularly 
approved.  But  this  approval  may  be  stretched  too  far  by  new 
interpretations  of  the  doctrine.  If  the  position  is  set  up  by  the 
Government  that  the  United  States  is  to  champion  any  American 
country  in  any  controversy  with  a  European  power,  if  we  are  to 
indorse  Brazil  in  its  contention  with  France  over  a  boundary  dis- 
pute now  in  progress,  as  well  as  Venezuela  in  its  quarrel  with 
Great  Britain,  the  people  ought  to  know  the  fact.  The  Presi- 
dent's definition  of  the  IMonroe  doctrine  claims  for  it  a  place  in 
the  code  of  international  law  on  the  broad  ground  that  whatever 
is  vital  to  this  nation's  safety  belongs  there.  On  this  proposition, 
at  once  all-embracing  and  conveniently  indefinite,  we  can  either 
let  alone  any  question  in  South  America  which  does  not  neces- 
sarily concern  us,  or  handle  any  one  that  does.  This  shrewd  op- 
portunism it  is  pretty  safe  to  attribute  to  Mr.  Olney 's  astute  and 
practical  counsel. 

"The  transmission  of  the  Venezuelan  correspondence  to  Con- 
gress will  enlighten  the  country  and  enable  it  to  act  understand- 
ingly.  More  than  that,  it  will  put  an  end  to  any  suggestion  that 
the  Administration  is  lukewarm  in  its 'Americanism' — and  so 
perhaps  will  have  the  blessed  result  of  neutralizing  jingoism  and 
taking  it  out  of  the  politics  of  the  Presidential  year,  after  all." — 
The  Transcript  {Rep.),  Boston. 

Blundering   Diplomacy  of  a   Conceited    Tyro. — "We   do  not 

believe  there  will  be  a  war  or  any  serious  trouble  between  this 
-country  and  England  over  the  Venezuela  matter,  or  that  there  is 
any  actual  danger  of  it.  But  if  there  were,  it  would  be  directly 
chargeable  to  these  cuckoo  marplots,  who  have  been  doing  their 
utmost  to  becloud  and  complicate  the  case  and  to  make  more 
difficult  a  peaceful  and  honorable  settlement  of  it. 

"Nor  is  the  Administration  itself  free  from  blame.  Amid  all 
the  cordial  and  loyal  support  that  is  now  being  given  to  him  by 
men  of  both  parties,  the  feeling  can  not  be  ignored  that  this  is  a 
startling 'new  departure'  for  Mr.  Cleveland.  His  foreign  policy 
hitherto  has  displayed  scarcely  a  tithe  of  the  patriotism,  lucidity, 
and  strength  of  this  latest  message.  It  has  been  unsatisfactory, 
at  times  even  offensive,  to  the  best  sentiments  of  the  American 
people.  Now  he  has  at  last  discovered  what  public  opinion  really 
is,  and  has  concluded  that  it  is  best  for  him  to  follow  it.  He  does 
more.  With  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert  he  seeks  to  lead  it.  He  is 
not  content  with  diplomacy,  but  resorts  to  defiance.  In  response 
to  the  just  demand  of  the  American  people  that  the  dispute  shall 
be  impartially  arbitrated,  he  pronounces  an  ex  cathedra  decree 
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that  Great  Britain  is  in  the  wrong,  and  that  the  only  thing  for  us 
to  do  is  to  appoint  a  partizan  commission  to  confirm  the  judgment 
we  have  already  rendered.  That  is  diplomacy  as  a  self-opinion- 
ated tyro  conceives  it.  He  is  so  unused  to  taking  the  right  course 
that  when  at  last  he  seeks  to  do  so  he  does  it  blunderingly. 
What  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  the  lesson  which  this  incident 
teaches  in  favor  of  a  continuous  and  consistent  foreign  policy." — 
The  Tribune  [Rep.),  New  York. 

A  Policy  of  Madness.— "Mr.  Cleveland  has  made  a  most  seri- 
ous mistake.  His  policy  in  this  matter  is  not  only  precipitate  and 
untimely,  it  is  madness  itself.  He  hac  out-jingoed  the  jingoes ; 
and  from  being  the  embodiment  of  sober  judgment  he  has  be- 
come the  hasty  abettor  of  a  political  fanaticism.  In  thus  inviting 
war,  he  has  not  shown  the  discretion  of  pioviding  a  way  of  escape 
from  that  alternative.  He  would  send  his  own  commission  to 
investigate  the  merits  of  the  boundary  claims ;  such  meager  in- 
formation as  could  be  obtained  would  come  from  the  Venezuelans, 
while  the  British  side  would  be  unrepresented  ;  and  the  commis- 
sion's verdict  would  consequently  be  such  as  to  lead  to  threatened 
ejection  of  England  from  the  country  claimed  by  Venezuela." — 
The  Journal  oj  Comynerce  {Ind.) ,  New  York. 

Prepare  for  War  in  the  Interval. — "The  American  people 
will  deal  roughly  with  any  Senator,  or  any  Representative,  who 
seeks  to  cripple  the  hand  of  the  Executive,  uplifted  at  this  junc- 
ture in  discharge  of  an  exalted  mission  and  in  vindication  of  the 
nation's  honor.  Not  an  hour  should  be  lost  in  placing  our  navy 
on  the  strongest  possible  footing  through  the  swift  completion  of 
vessels  on  the  stocks,  and  through  the  purchase  of  foreign  iron- 
clads. The  extension  and  improvement  of  the  fortifications  of 
our  chief  seaports  ought  to  be  pushed  night  and  day.  The  im- 
mediate adaptation  of  our  military  organization  to  the  require- 
ments of  sudden  and  considerable  expansion  will  not  of  course  be 
overlooked.  Of  equal  if  not  superior  importance  is  the  work 
that  ought  to  be  accomplished  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  by 
American  diplomatists.  It  will  be  the  fault  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment; and  we  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Richard  Olney  will  omit 
any  precaution  at  this  crisis  ;  if  such  an  understanding  is  not  be- 
times arrived  at  with  the  Court  of  vSt.  Petersburg  and  the  French 
Republic  as  will  assure  to  us  the  cooperation  of  the  French  and 
Russian  navies  in  the  event  of  war.  It  should  be  the  aim  of 
American  diplomacy  to  see  to  it  that  of  the  naval  battles,  which 
the  British  Government  no  doubt  imagines  would  be  confined  to 
American  waters,  some  at  least  should  be  fought  out  in  the  Brit- 
ish Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea." — The  Sun  [Dem.) ,  New  York. 

The  First  Step  in  a  New  and  Perilous  Path.— "The  posi- 
tion taken  is  the  first  step  in  a  new  and  dangerous  path,  the  end 
of  which  can  not  be  foreseen. 

"So  far  as  the  literal  construction  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  is 
concerned,  Lord  Salisbury  is  in  the  right  in  asserting  that  it  has 
no  applicability  to  the  contention  now  going  on  between  Great 
Britain  and  Venezuela,  for  it  can  not  be  pretended  that  the  doc- 
trine would  ever  have  seen  the  light  if  the  issues  of  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  had  been  simply  boundary  disputes  between  a 
foreign  colony  and  an  American  state.  The  only  way  in  which  a 
relation  can  be  established  between  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  the 
present  controversy  is  by  giving  to  it  a  new  construction,  and  by 
affirming  that  the  United  States  will  not  only  protect,  as  it  has 
protected,  the  independence  of  the  smaller  American  states  from 
foreign  interference,  but  will  also  safeguard  their  indefinite 
boundary  lines  when  these  happen  to  be  the  occasion  for  a  dis- 
pute between  one  of  them  and  a  European  power.   .   .   . 

"It  is  one  thing  to  enforce  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  another  to 
apply  it,  and  to  our  mind  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  President 
Cleveland  and  Mr.  Olney  have  in  the  matter  under  consideration 
given  to  it  a  new  application,  conformable,  certainly,  not  with  its 
words,  and,  possibly,  not  with  its  spirit." — The  Herald  (hid.), 
Boston. 

Brief  Comment. 

"President  Cleveland's  special  message  to  Congress  on  the 
Venezuelan  question  must  .satisfy  the  most  exacting  and  enthu- 
siastic jingoes.  But  it  will  make  the  judicious  grieve.  We  have 
no  criticism  to  make  of  the  message  itself,  nor  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
statement  of  the  case.  He  has  expressed  himself  with  even  more 
than  his  usual  clearness  and  force,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  on  every 
account  that  some  satisfactory  basis  may  yet  be  found  for  an  hon- 
norable  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  the  United  States 


and  Great  Britain  without  resort   to  the  last  dread   appeal   of 
nations." — The  News  and  Courier  {Devi.),  Charleston, 

"The  President's  Venezuelan  message  meets  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  people.  They  believe  the  Monroe  doctrine  should 
be  upheld,  and  that  it  must  be  upheld  now  or  forever  abandoned. 
They  are  not  anxious  for  war  with  Great  Britain.  They  want 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  they  would  willingly  do  all  that 
could  be  done  with  honor  to  maintain  it,  but  they  prefer  war, 
knowing  full  well  what  it  means,  rather  than  have  peace  on  terms 
that  would  not  be  creditable  to  the  nation. " —  The  News  {Dem.) , 
Savannah. 

"President  Cleveland  assumes  the  rightful  position  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  asserts  the  principles  of  true 
Americanism.  He  speaks  the  popular  will  in  language  not  to  be 
mistaken." — The  Call  {Rep.),  San  Francisco. 

"President  Cleveland  has  taken  precisely  the  stand  in  his  Ven- 
ezuelan message  which  Americans  who  are  not  jingoes  but  who 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  honor,  the  interests,  and  the  traditions  of 
their  country  hoped  he  would  take." — The  Exatniner  {Detn.), 
San  Francisco. 

"President  Cleveland  has  given  the  people  of  the  United  States 
a  genuine  and  agreeable  surprise.  In  a  dignified,  patriotic,  con- 
servative, yet  courageous  temper  he  has  accepted  the  challenge 
which  Great  Britain  has  laid  down  in  its  contemptuous  commen- 
taries on  the  Monroe  doctrine." — The  World  {Rep.),  Cleveland. 

"His  casus  belli  is  unworthy  of  a  statesman,  and  its  adoption 
can  only  be  attributed  to  what  he  believes  to  be  the  political 
necessities  of  his  party.  With  certain  classes  in  this  country 
possessing  much  political  influence,  a  war  with  England  would 
be  extremely  popular,  and  the  Democratic  ticket  next  year  will 
require  a  tidal  wave  from  somewhere  to  float  it  into  the  harbor  of 
success." — The  Journal  {Ind.),  Providence. 

"We  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  applauded  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States — the  vast  majority  of  them.  They  believe  m 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  they  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  experi-j 
ence  of  being  bullied.  The  message  is  not  a  declaration  of  war,' 
however.  Declaring  war  is  Congress's  affair,  not  the  President's. 
Grave  as  the  actual  state  of  things  is — and  we  are  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  underestimate  its  gravity — war  is  by  no  means  the  only 
solution." — The  Courant  {Rep.),  Hartjord. 

"The  message  is  good.  From  first  word  to  last  word  it  is 
good.  It  is  brave,  without  bluster;  it  is  firm,  without  ferocity. 
It  is  temperate  in  tone,  discreet  in  language,  logical  in  reasoning, 
truthful  in  statement,  pacific  in  purpose.  It  is  American  in  sen- 
timent, and  at  the  same  time  humanitarian  in  principle.  It  is 
timely.  It  goes  just  far  enough,  and  stops  at  precisely  the  right 
point.  It  contains  no  threats,  merely  announcements." — 1  he 
Advertiser  {Rep.),  Boston. 

"The  safety  of  our  Republic  and  the  welfare  of  our  people  we 
believe  to  be  dependent  on  the  inviolability  of  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Monroe  doctrine.  We  are  committed  to  that  posi- 
tion and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  abandon  it.  If  this  doctrine  is 
not  applicable  to  the  present  case,  so  much  the  better,  but  to 
decide  whether  it  is  or  not  must  be  our  privilege." — The  Tele- 
graph {Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

"Cleveland's  message  is  an  exhibition  of  American  backbone 
which  every  American  will  applaud.  Pettj''  indeed  is  the  soul 
that  would  refuse  on  account  of  personal  dislike  to  sustain  this 
patriotic  utterance  of  President  Cleveland." —  The  Enquirer 
{Dem.),  Citicinnati. 

"If  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  to  be  made  a  vital  principle  of 
American  diplomacy  this  is  the  time  to  assert  it.  This  is  the  sort 
of  assault  by  a  European  power  on  an  independent  nation  on  this 
continent  which  President  Monroe  declared  would  be  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  safety.  As  this  assault  is  persisted  in  despite 
the  protest  of  the  President,  Congress  has  a  right  to  look  upon  it 
as  a  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States,  and  should  act  in  accordance  with  this  fact." — The  Globe- 
Dejnocrat  {Rep.),  St.  Louis. 

"In  substance  the  message  is  a  dignified  but  peremptory  decla- 
ration that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  sound  international  law  ;  that 
the  United  States  will  abide  by  it,  and  that  further  aggressions  in 
Venezuela  will  be  met  with  resistance  by  every  means  within  the 
nation's  power.     If  Congress  remains  steadfast  in  support  of  the 
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President's  policy,  the  effect  of  this  message  will  be  the  final  es- 
tablishment of  the  Monroe  doctrine  beyond  any  nation's  power  to 
dispute." — The  Record  {Ind.),  Chicago. 

"On  the  main  question  that  the  principle  involved  is  funda- 
mental to  our  own  existence  and  that  it  must  be  maintained  at 
any  cost,  the  President  will  have  the  necessary  support  of  the 
Congress  and  the  whole  nation.  We  should  make  it  clearly  un- 
derstood that  it  means  war,  unless  the  British  Cabinet  recedes 
from  its  position."—  The  Dispatch  {Rep.),  Pittsburg. 

"The  nation  is  with  the  President.  It  makes  no  difference  to 
us  whether  or  not  any  foreign  government  may  decline  to  admit 
the  validity  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  We  are  prepared  to  demon- 
strate its  validity  with  the  entire  strength  of  a  sovereign  people." 
—  The  Times-Herald  {hid.),  Chicago. 

"In  supporting  the  President  in  this  position  the  people  of  this 
country  will  stand  as  one  man.  Party  lines  will  vanish  like 
smoke  and  sectional  divisions  will  be  forgotten.  The  honor  of 
our  country  is  at  stake.  We  have  a  President  who  means  to  de- 
fend it  and  we  are  all  with  him." — The  Journal  {Dein.),  At- 
lanta. 

Cabled  English  Comment, 

Concessions  that  No  Civilized  Nation  Would  Make. — "Con- 
vinced as  we  are  that  a  rupture  between  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  communities  would  be  a  calamity,  not  only  to  them- 
selves, but  to  the  civilized  world,  we  are  nevertheless  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  concessions  that  this  country  is  imperi- 
ously summoned  to  make  are  such  as  no  self-respecting  nation, 
and,  least  of  all,  one  ruling  an  empire  that  has  roots  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  could  possibly  submit  to. 

"The  United  States  themselves  would  never  for  a  moment 
dream  of  yielding  to  this  kind  of  dictation.  We  are  of  the  same 
blood,  and  shall  not  be  less  careful  of  our  national  honor. 

"We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  course  threatened  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  will  be  seriously  adopted  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment, but,  if  so,  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  us,  without  entering 
upon  any  aggressive  measures,  to  protect  our  imperial  interest 
and  stand  up  for  our  rights  under  international  law.  .  .   . 

"We  must  stand  firmly  and  calmly  upon  our  rights  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and,  if  necessary,  take  practical  measures  to  assert 
them. 

"  It  may  even  be  expedient  to  settle  the  frontier  question  by 
drawing  a  line  of  our  own.  Of  course,  there  can  be  no  thought 
of  anything  other  than  the  Schomburgk  line,  and  allowing  the 
United  States  and  Venezuela  to  deal  with  matters  as  they  may." 
—  The  'Times,  London. 

Claiming  Rights  Without  Assuming  Duties, — "There  is  one 
answer  to  President  Cleveland  and  America.  If  an  enlarged  ap- 
plication of  a  neglected  doctrine  is  to  be  enforced  with  all  the 
might  of  the  United  States,  at  least  let  us  be  assured  of  the  cor- 
relative that  the  United  States  will  make  itself  responsible  for  the 
foreign  policy  of  all  the  petty,  impetuous  little  states  on  the  two 
continents  of  America.  There  is  no  international  right  without 
corresponding  duty.   .   .  . 

"We  can  only  express  genuine  regret  at  the  tone  of  the  docu- 
ment, which  meets  no  argument  made  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
which  applies  a  threat  of  force  from  a  daughter  state  to  the 
motherland  over  an  obscure,  trumpery  dispute  in  which  the 
United  States  has  no  real  interest.  But  the  message  can  not 
defeat  or  obscure  the  affection  which  subsists  between  the  two 
countries,  or  break  the  ties  of  blood  that  must  needs  bind  them  in 
indissoluble  union." — The  Chro/iich\  London. 

Pure  Question-Begging  and  Misrepresentation.— "The  Presi- 
dent in  his  account  of  the  doctrine  surrenders  the  whole  case. 
What  Monroe  meant  was  that  the  United  States  would  resent  any 
European  attempt  to  establish  monarchical  systems  in  hostile 
communities  on  the  American  continent.  That  was  a  serious 
consideration  in  1R23.  It  is  altogether  obsolete  now.  but  what 
has  all  this  to  do  with  the  boundaries  of  Venezuela?  The  Presi- 
dent proves  too  much.  It  follows  from  the  message  that  Guiana, 
and,  indeed,  Canada,  have  no  riglit  of  independent  existence  on 
American  soil, 

"Mr.  Cleveland  begs  the  whole  question  and  misrepresents  it 
besides  when  he  says  that  this  country  is  seeking  to  extend  the 
limits  of  British  Guiana.  This  country  is  doing  nothing  of  the 
kind.     Venezuela  claims  territory  that  is  now  Guianese  and  Brit- 


ish. If  to  resist  this  claim  be  a  breach  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
that  doctrine  is  an  intolerable  pretense."— 7 //<f  Daily  Aews, 
London. 

Reductio  ad  Absurdum  of  a  Cherished  Principle,— "The 
position  taken  up  by  Mr.  Cleveland  is  preposterous.  No  citizen 
of  the  United  States  would  for  a  moment  dream  of  admitting  its 
soundness  in  any  analogous  case  in  which  the  interest  or  honor 
of  his  own  country  was  concerned.   .   ,   , 

"We  decline  to  humiliate  ourselves  and  refuse  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  United  States'  Executive  in  matters  altogether 
outside  of  its  jurisdiction. 

"  If  it  could  reasonably  be  made  out  that  the  pretension  of  the 
State  Department  to  enforce  arbitration  throughout  the  American 
continent  had  any  color  in  the  Monroe  doctrine,  such  an  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  would  be  a  reductio  ad  adsurdum  of  a  cher- 
ished maxim. 

"Happily,  however,  for  the  sobriety  and  endurance  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  American  diplomacy,  Lord  Salisbury  has  effectively 
disposed  of  the  delusion  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  in  any  way 
pertinent  to  the  question  of  the  Guiana- Venezuela  frontier. "—  The 
Standard,  London. 

A  Sham  Tribunal  Set  Up.— "  President  Cleveland  has  out- 
done the  Republican  Party  in  his  efforts  to  show  dislike  for  this 
country,  yet  he  has  not  committed  himself  to  anything.  The 
message  does  not  hiake  the  slightest  attempt  to  grapple  with 
Lord  Salisbury's  argument  that  the  United  States  can  not  find 
any  excuse  in  the  language  of  the  ^Monroe  doctrine  for  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene,  or  that,  if  they  could  give  the  old  Presi- 
dent's words  any  such  extension,  his  declaration  has  no  authority. 
The  international  law  tribunal  that  President  Cleveland  asks  the 
Congress  to  set  up  can  have  no  more  binding  effect  in  this  coun- 
try than  would  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington." 
—  The  Morning  Post,  London. 

Perverse  and  Inadmissible  Claim,— "The  United  States  have 
no  practical  concern  in  the  controversy.  The  invocation  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  seems,  on  our  side  of  the  water,  to  be  irrelevant 
and  absurd. 

"If  it  is  in  any  sense  true  that  all  this  zealous  support  of  Ven- 
ezuela owes  its  origin  to  partizan  intrigues,  there  is  still  less 
reason  for  submitting  to  what,  from  the  British  standpoint,  is  a 
wholly  perverse  and  inadmissible  claim." — The  Telegraph, 
London. 

Other  Foreign   Comments. 

"The  question  is  whether  Mr.  Cleveland  is  merely  twisting  the 
British  lion's  tail  or  is  acting  seriously.  At  any  rate  his  action  is 
without  diplomatic  precedent  unless  such  caTi  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  the  arrogant  Roman  Senate.  England  refuses  arbitra- 
tion, while  the  United  States  Government  declares  that  it  will 
compel  England  to  accept  its  judgment  without  appeal.  It  is 
impossible  for  an  autonomous  state,  let  alone  a  great  power,  to 
submit  to  such  humiliation.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  been  accused  of 
restricting  the  meaning  of  the  jNIonroe  doctrine,  but  in  fact  he 
now  stretches.it  beyond  measure.  Monroe  never  imagined  such 
action.  Mr.  Cleveland's  claim  of  supreme  authority  over  the 
whole  hemisphere  is  a  claim  that  is  harmful  to  the  proteges  of  the 
United  States,  as  Europe  and  England  will  not  bow  to  such  a 
pretension.  Arbitration  has  been  greatly  harmed  in  public  opin- 
ion, yet  war  is  impossible.  The  incident  is  one  of  the  periodical 
outbursts  that  had  a  parallel  in  the  Sackville-West  affair.  "—Z(f 
Temps,  Paris. 

"Peoples  of  the  same  race  and  origin  are  accustomed  to  using 
strong  language  without  fighting.  Doubtless  the  differences  will 
be  settled  pacifically.  If  Lord  Salisbury  should  j)ick  up  the  glove 
so  arrogantly  thrown  down  England  would  be  able  to  organize  a 
military  expedition  in  a  few  hours,  while  the  United  States  is  un- 
prepared. The  complication  affords  matter  for  reflection  on  the 
disadvantages  of  colonial  expansion." — La  Liberie,  Paris. 

"  England  is  in  a  dilemma.  Submission  is  equivalent  to  humil- 
iation and  resistance  is  equivalent  to  war,  an  implacable  duel 
with  all  tlio  energy  and  the  moral  and  material  forces  which 
America  has  at  its  disposal,  including  the  Irish,  whom  England's 
iniquitous  rule  has  exiled  to  the  New  World.  Europe  will  not 
intervene.  It  would  not  dare  to  brave  an  American  coalition 
roused  to  anger  by  an  attack  upon  its  dearest  interests.  The 
time  is  past  when  British  diplomacy  bribed  half  the  world  and  in- 
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timidated  the  remainder.  It  is  only  aiidacions  now  with  weak- 
lings like  the  Matabeles ;  it  will  now  know  how  to  be  prudent. 
England  can  not  count  on  any  support."— Za  Pairie,  Paris. 

"President  Cleveland's  answer  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
its  outspokenness.  England  will  begin  to  comprehend  that 
America  is  no  longer  a  field  for  English  expansion.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land appears  to  intend  purposely  to  offend  other  powers,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  elections  in  the  United  States  are 
near." — 7  he  Boer  sen  Zeitung,  Berlin. 

"This  time  it  is  a  case  of  honor  for  the  European  states  to  stand 
by  England's  side,  else  Yankeedom  will  believe  it  has  but  to 
command,  the  Old  Continent  to  obey."— 77/^?  Vossisc/ie  Zeitung, 
Berlin. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  President  wrote  with  an  eye  to  the 
elections,  but  there  is  no  going  behind  the  unequivocal  pronounce- 
ment in  which  he  contemptuously  brushes  aside  Lord  Salisbury's 
quibbles.  The  next  move  in  the  game  is  England's,  and  it  is  a 
move  on  which  much  may  depend.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  a  serious  crisis  is  imminent  unless  Lord  Salisbury's  stilted 
periods  have  been  mere  bluff,  which  is  by  no  means  improbable." 
—  The  Freetnati's  Journal,  Dublin. 

"Against  pretensions  of  this  kind  all  of  the  European  states 
will  stand  by  England,  for  it  is  a  question  to  be  decided  once  and 
for  all  whether  unbridled  claims  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
recognized,  or  European  civilization  subordinated  to  North  Amer- 
ican civilization  on  the  American  continent.  Great  Britain  has 
the  fullest  moral  and  material  right  to  persist  defiantly  in  a  con- 
flict so  passionately  initiated."— 7/^.?  Gazette,  Cologne. 


A   SPECIAL   MESSAGE  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

ON     FINANCE. 

ONLY  three  days  after  sending  his  message  on  Venezuela, 
President  Cleveland  sent  to  Congress  a  special  message  on 
monetary  matters  which  has  given  a  sharp  financial  turn  to  war 
talk  in  Congress  and  the  press.  This  second  special  message 
came  on  the  heels  of  the  reports  of  an  average  drop  of  five  points 
in  stocks  on  the  London  market,  large  shipments  of  gold  from 
our  reserve  to  pay  for  returning  American  securities,  and  a  sym- 
pathetic panic  in  Wall  Street.  In  Congress  this  special  message 
seems  to  have  drawn  the  lines  for  the  partizan  conflicts  of  the 
session. 

The  message  calls  the  attention  of  Congress  to  withdrawals  of 
gold  that  make  it  necessary  to  take  further  action  for  protecting 
the  reserve.  "We  are  in  the  midst  of  another  season  of  jserplex- 
ity,"  writes  the  President,  "caused  by  our  dangerous  and  fatuous 
financial  operations.  These  may  be  expected  to  recur  with  cer- 
tainty as  long  as  there  is  no  amendment  in  our  financial  system." 
If  the  present  foreign  policy  has  influenced  our  situation,  the 
President  declares  that  it  "furnishes  a  signal  and  impressive 
•warning  that  patriotic  sentiment  of  our  people  is  not  an  adequate 
substitute  for  a  sound  financial  policy."  He  continues:  "The 
real  and  sensible  cure  for  our  recurring  troubles  can  only  be 
effected  by  a  complete  change  in  our  financial  scheme.  Pending 
that,  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government  will  not  relax  its 
efforts  nor  abandon  its  determination  to  use  every  means  within 
its  reach  to  maintain  before  the  world  American  credit,  nor  will 
there  be  any  hesitation  in  exhibiting  its  confidence  in  the  re- 
sources of  our  country  and  the  constant  patriotism  of  our  people." 
The  message  concludes  with  a  request  that  Congress  will  not  take 
a  recess  before  doing  something  to  help  the  situation. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  took  the  message  as  meaning  another 
issue  of  gold  bonds.  In  the  House  Speaker  Reed  hastened 
the  announcement  of  his  committees  and  the  message  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr.  Dingley  chair- 
man. Republican  leaders  propose  first  to  meet  the  President's 
proposal  by  a  bill  for  raising  the  tariff  schedules,  and  expect  to 
report  a  bill  during  holiday  week.  Opposition  in  the  Senate 
found  expression  in  letting  the  message  lie  on  the  table.     Lead- 


ers in  the  Senate  are  free  to  say  that  no  bond  bill  can  pass  that 
body. 

The  President  Must  Sign  a  Tariff  Bill. — "There would  have 
been  no  panic  if  Mr.  Clev(;land  had  taken  counsel  of  his  common 
sense  and  not  of  his  anxieties'.  Probably  there  will  be  no  severe 
one,  anyhow,  for  values  are  already  pretty  nearly  as  low  as  they 
can  be  got.  There  are  no  balloons  ki  the  sky  now  and  there  have 
been  none  for  the  last  two  years.  All  enterprise  is  tethered  close 
to  the  earth.  The  only  thing  that  can  much  affect  the  market  is 
the  sale  by  English  investors  of  their  American  .securities,  and 
that  tendency  Mr.  Cleveland  has  much  promoted  by  his  foolish 
message. 

"Congress  will  not  get  excited  in  deference  to  the  President's 
suggestion.  It  will  probably  not  adjourn  for  the  holidays,  but 
the  passage  of  legislation  will  be  influenced  little,  if  any,  by  that 
fact.  What  this  message  acknowledges  is  that  the  Treasury 
needs  money,  and  money  is  what  Congress  will  proceed  to  obtain 
for  it.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Executive  to  borrow  may  become  a 
law,  but  there  will  certainly  be  attached  to  it  a  revenue  provision 
that  undertakes  to  obtain  money  that  will  not  have  to  be  paid 
back.  The  President  has  put  himself  where  he  can  no  longer 
refuse  to  sign  a  tariff  bill.  If  his  latest  performance  was  in- 
tended as  a  clever. stroke,  it  was  too  clever  by  half." — The  Press 
{Rep.),  New  York. 

Provide  a  Popular  Loan  and  Go  Slowly.— "That  Congress 
should  respond  promptly  to  this  appeal  by  providing  for  an  issue 
of  bonds  of  a  character  that  will  not  only  give  the  Treasury  the 
relief  it  must  have,  but  also  will  stay  the  endless  drain  upon  its 
gold  reserve,  is  not  open  to  debate.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the 
bonds  should  be  of  low  denomination,  so  as  to  afford  the  people 
an  opportunity  to  take  them.  The  situation  calls  for  a  popular 
loan,  which  The  Herald  originally  proposed  and  has  steadfastly 
urged.  This  is  a  patriotic  loan,  which  strengthens  the  Govern- 
ment by  giving  the  people  a  greater  interest  in  it,  and  promotes 
the  welfare  of  the  masses  by  making  the  Government  the  custo- 
dian of  their  savings.  Make  it  a  popular  loan,  by  all  means. 
But  the  situation  calls  for  more  than  sound  financial  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress.  Mr.  Cleveland  does  not  conceal  in  his  message 
what  must  be  obvious  to  every  intelligent  person,  that  the  crisis 
is  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  war  scare  caused 
by  the  bellicose  tone  of  Congress  and  the  precipitancy  of  both 
Houses  in  authorizing  a  commission  to  determine  the  boundary 
line  between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana.  As  Senator  Sher- 
man and  other  Senators  urged  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  there  is 
no  earthly  need  of  hurry  and  every  reason  why  Congress  should 
go  slowly." — The  Herald  {Dan.) ,  New  York. 

Bankers  are  Not  Anxious  to  Make  Sacrifices. — "Of  course, 
under  the  circumstances  induced  by  the  Venezuela  message  and 
by  the  belligerent  furore  it  has  excited,  it  seems  almost  hopeless 
to  expect  that  the  Government  could  procure  any  gold  in  Europe. 
And,  moreover,  men  of  responsibility  have  become  so  wearied 
of  the  process  of  borrowing  loo  millions  of  gold  a  year  which  the 
Treasury  can  not  hold  that  they  are  becoming  disposed  to  accept 
the  hopelessness  of  the  case  and  let  the  financial  problem  be  dealt 
with  in  its  worst  phase,  as  being  possibly  most  conducive  to  the 
ultimate  application  of  a  remedy.  Before  the  distrust  evoked  by 
the  President's  emphatic  war  threat,  there  was  some  inclination 
in  that  direction;  but  now  the  disposition  has  become  so  manifest 
as  to  threaten  a  serious  effect  upon  the  fate  of  the  impending  loan. 
Moreover,  the  President's  strange  reckless  attitude  toward  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  and  the  consequent  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  his  Administration  have  produced  a  serious  discourage- 
ment of  the  promptness  that  has  so  far  existed  to  make  sacrifices 
in  the  interest  of  the  Treasury." — /otirtial  oj  Commerce  {Bid.), 
New  York. 

"Mr.  Cleveland  is  certainly  to  be  applauded  for  his  special 
message  of  yesterday,  but  he  can  not  fail  to  see  the  almost 
humorous  inadequacy  of  the  effort.  A  fire  has  been  started  by 
the  rampant  spirit  of  jingoism,  and  it  will  require  of  Congress 
different  action  from  that  which  it  has  yet  given  us  reason  to 
expect,  to  stop  it." — The  Republican  {Ink.),  Spritigfield,  Mass. 

"Mr.  Cleveland's  vigorous  message  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
tempest  which  swept  the  stock  market.  The  real  responsibility 
for  that  was  away  back  in  the  unsoundness  of  the  country's  finan- 
cial condition.  If  we  had  been  on  as  strong  a  basis  as  we  should 
have  been,  no  sudden  manifestation  of  foreign  distrust  could 
have  had  it  in  its  power  to  shake  the  foundations  of  our  solvency." 
—  The  Journal  { Rep. ) ,  Boston . 
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SECRETARY  CARLISLE    ON     THE 

SITUATION. 


FINANCIAL 


AFTER  an  unusual  delay  of  two  weeks,  Secretary  Carlisle 
submitted  the  Treasury  report  to  Congress  on  Monday, 
December  i6.  The  report  is  largely  argumentative,  and  advo- 
cates the  same  measures  in  regard  to  the  currency  and  the  gold 
reserve  as  were  embodied  in  the  President's  message.  Mr.  Car- 
lisle states  explicitly  that  no  legislation  whatever  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  Governmental  revenues.  While  the 
deficit  this  year  is  over  forty-two  millions — which  deficit  the  Sec- 
retary attributes  to  the  annulment  of  the  income-tax  provisions 
of  the  tariff  law  by  the  Supreme  Court— the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  I,  1S96,  will,  according  to  present  estimates,  amount  to 
no  more  than  seventeen  millions,  and  the  fiscal  year  succeeding 
is  expected  t  >  yield  a  surplus  of  about  seven  millions.  The  sit- 
uation, says  Mr.  Carlisle,  calls  for  strict  economy  in  expendi- 
tures, but  not  for  any  legislation  looking  to  means  of  raising 
additional  revenue.  Like  the  President,  Secretary  Carlisle  denies 
that  the  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  in  the  last  two  years 
has  in  any  v.-ise  necessitated  the  issue  of  bonds,  or  that  any 
amount  of  surplus  revenue  could  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Treasury's  gold.  Nothing  but  the  retirement  of  the  greenbacks, 
according  to  him,  can  protect  the  gold  reserve  and  restore  confi- 
dence in  the  financial  stability  of  the  Government.  Nevertheless 
he  asks  Congress  for  authority  to  issue  short-term  bonds  or  cer- 
tificates to  supply  casual  and  unexpected  deficiencies  that  may 
arise  under  special  circumstances. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  greenbacks.  Secretary  Carlisle  recom- 
mends long-term  three-per-cent.  bonds,  and  he  asks  for  authority 
to  exchange  these  for  greenbacks  and  Treasury-notes,  or  to  sell 
them  abroad  for  gold  and  use  the  gold  thus  obtained  to  redeem 
the  legal-tender-notes  for  cancellation.  To  facilitate  the  substi- 
tution of  bank-notes  for  the  greenbacks,  the  Secretary  recom- 
mends that  the  banks  be  authorized  to  issue  notes  equal  to  the 
face  value  of  the  bonds  deposited  for  security.  A  number  of 
minor  suggestions  are  made  in  the  same  connection,  but  the  Sec- 
retary omits  to  revive  the  plan,  which  he  advanced  last  year — of 
a  national-bank  currency  based  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  banks 
instead  of  on  Government  bonds. 

While  many  indorse  Mr.  Carlisle's  suggestions,  the  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  he  has  thrown  no  new  light  on  the  finan- 
cial situation.  A  number  of  newspapers  accuse  him  of  distorting 
facts  for  the  sake  of  supporting  the  President's  financial  views 
and  discouraging  attempts  at  tariff  revision  by  the  present  Con- 
gress.    We  append  a  number  of  editorial  comments  : 

Figures  More  Reliable  than  Prophecies. — "We  think  Con- 
gress will  disregard  the  Secretary's  recommendation  to  inaction. 
It  will  be  influenced  by  the  Secretary's  figures  rather  than  by  his 

prophecies,  by  his 
statements  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the 
Treasury,  of  certain 
deficits  for  the  fiscal 
years  '94.  '95,  and  '96 
rather  than  by  his  mi- 
rage-like vision  of  ple- 
thora in  1S97 — a  pre- 
diction which  is  based 
on  nothing  belter  than 
the  Secretary's  buoy- 
ant and  inextinguish- 
able hopes. 

"Mr.     Carlisle     re- 
peats the   recommen- 
dation    made    in    his 
I  New  York  Chamber  of 
j^y-  Commerce  speech  and 
^,,,.     „.„     „  incorporated  in  Prcsi- 

OUK   AMKKICAN   CZAK    AND  HIS  DO-NOTHING  ,  '    ,  ,  ,, 

p,„  ,£.y  dent  Llevelan<l  s  mes- 

— Harper's  Wtekh,  New  York,    sage,  that  the  Govern- 


ment issue  three-per-cent.  bonds  and  with  the  proceeds  redeem 
and  retire  the  greenbacks. 

"These  Government  notes  may  be  retired  in  time.  They  have 
developed  one  weakness.  They  are  not  wholly  proof  against  in- 
competent national  financiering.  So  long  as  the  country  had  a 
Republican  Administration,  or  the  Treasury  was  controlled  by 
laws  made  by  a  Republican  Congress,  the  greenbacks  gave  no 
trouble  in  any  quarter.  They  performed  the  function  of  money 
perfectly  at  the  cost  only  of  the  paper  they  were  printed  on.  It 
would  indeed  add  a  serious  burden  to  that  which  the  country 
must  bear  in  any  case  for  its  experiment  of  Democratic  adminis- 
tration if  the  $346,(joo,ooo  non-interest-bearing  Treasury* -notes, 
which  since  1878  have  been  as  good  as  gold  and  served  the  people 
to  their  entire  satisfaction,  must  now  be  converted  into  bonds  and 
cost  the  country  thereafter  three  per  cent,  per  annum  interest.  If 
Congress  is  ever  persuaded  to  retire  the  greenbacks  it  will  be  for 
quite  another  reason  than  because  Cleveland  and  Carlisle  choose 
to  charge  them  with  responsibility  for  all  the  financial  ills  brought 
about  by  Democratic  incapacity  and  bad  legislation." — The  Press 
{Rep.),  Philadt'Iphia. 

Nothing  Worth  Putting  into  Law. — "Taking  the  report  as  a 
whole,  it  can  only  add  to  the  feeling  of  financial  helplessness  that 
is  taking  hold  of  the  country.  It  is  little  else  than  a  reiteration 
of  facts  and  theories  with  which  the  public  have  already  become 
too  familiar,  and  from  which  they  have  been  unable  to  extract  a 
ray  of  hope.  The  Secretary  suggests  two  courses  as  alone  pur- 
suable  under  existing  conditions.  First,  the  continuous  borrow- 
ing of  gold  ;  which  he  justly  concedes  to  be  out  of  the  question. 
And  next,  the  retirement  of  the  legal  tenders ;  his  conviction 
being  that  the  only  way  of  preventing  them  from  being  used  to 
drain  the  Treasury  of  its  gold  is  to  cancel  them.  He  would 
therefore  have  them  forthwith  redeemed,  through  issues  of  three- 
per-cent.  bonds.  A  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  ; 
but  the  involvements  of  which  the  Secretary  fails  to  at  all  ade- 
quately appreciate.  He  does  not  bestow  any  consideration  on 
the  time  the  process  of  retirement  would  occupy  ;  he  gives  us  no 
idea  how  the  Treasury  reserve  would  be  protected  during  the 
four  or  five  years  over  which  the  withdrawals  would  run  ;  he  does 
not  notice  the  effect  that  the  retirement  must  have  upon  the  sensi- 
tive reserves  of  the  banks;  he  suggests  a  method  of  expanding 
the  national-bank  circulation  (in  compensation  for  the  contraction 
of  the  legal-tenders)  the  results  of  which  would  be  utterly  inade- 
quate;  and  he  talks  of  replacing  greenbacks  by  foreign  gold  with 
a  lightness  which  implies  that  Europe  could  be  compelled  to  sur- 
render an  unlimited  amount  of  its  reserves  at  our  convenience. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Carlisle  has  scarcely  made  one  recommendation 
which,  upon  examination  from  a  practical  standpoint,  would  be 
found  worth  putting  into  law."— 7'//^  Journal  of  Commerce 
{Ind.),  New  York. 

A  Policy  Foredoomed  to  Failure, — "The  Secretary  has  sur- 
rendered to  the  President.  He  has  given  up  the  bank  credit 
basis;  he  has  dropped  the  repeal  of  the  state-bank  tax.  and  on 
both  points  he  now  stands  loyally  in  line  with  the  head  of  the 
Administration.    .   .   . 

"The  Secretary's  new  departure  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  decided 
improvement  upon  his  old  scheme.  The  national  credit  offers  a 
much  more  solid  foundation  for  circulating  notes  than  would  be 
furnished  by  bank  credit,  especially  by  bank  credit  as  defined 
in  the  varying  laws  of  forty-five  different  States;  we  include 
Utah  in  the  count,  for  she  is  soon  to  be  one  of  the  sisterhood. 
But  the  national  credit  finds  a  much  better  exposition  in  the  notes 
of  the  Government  than  in  bank-notes  resting  on  Government 
bonds.  Fortunately  for  the  country,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
probability  that  the  new  Congress  will  assent  to  the  project  of  the 
Administration  for  the  retirement  of  the  greenbacks  to  make  room 
for  further  issues  of  national  bank-notes.  The  policy  is  fore- 
doomed to  failure,  and  nothing  but  an  injurious  disturbance  of 
business  tranquillity  can  result  from  a  sustained  pressure  for  its 
adoption. 

"As  regards  the  revenue  question.  Secretary  Carlisle  holds  that 
there  is  no  need  of  an  increase  of  taxation.  .  .  .  We  risk  nothing 
in  predicting  that  Congress  will  disagree  with  him  in  this  opin- 
ion."—/"//t-  Jli-rald  (hid.),  Boston. 

"  [The  report]  treats  of  a  subject  of  the  first  importance  in  a 
masterly  way,  and  makes  recommendations  which,  if  followed, 
would  soon  restore  the  country  to  a  sound  basis  and  provide  the 
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conditions  under  which  a  busy  people  would  become  prosperous. 
Tracing  the  history  of  financial  legislation  resulting  from  the 
war,  the  Secretary  shows  conclusively  that  the  recent  loss  of 
confidence  which  brought  about  a  drain  upon  our  gold  reserve 
was  the  result  of  an  unwise  attempt  to  force  into  circulation  a 
constantly  increasing  amount  of  legal-tender  paper,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  forcibly  to  retain  as  part  of  our  currency  about  four 
hundred  million  legal-tender  silver  dollars,  worth  intrinsically 
less  than  the  gold  dollar  which  constituted  the  legal  standard 
oivaXne."— The  Ledger  (Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

"For  his  belief  that  the  country  is  entering  upon  an  era  of 
great  prosperity  Secretary  Carlisle  has  the  facts  that  are  appar- 
ent to  every  one,  and  are  attested  in  all  the  material  interest  and 
all  the  business  activities  of  the  country.  He  is  supported  by  the 
logic  of  facts  that  are  of  universal  knowledge  in  the  nation.  The 
Administration  rescued  the  country  from  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
restored  confidence  when  the  most  serious  financial  disaster  pos- 
sible was  threatening,  and  now,  through  the  President  as  well  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  advocates  such  reform  in  our 
financial  system  as  will  make  stability  and  prosperity  go  hand  in 
hand." — The  Free  Press  {Detn.),  Detroit. 


THE  GREENBACKS  AND  THE  RESERVE. 

WHAT  I'ght  do  the  facts  throw  on  the  warmly  debated  ques- 
tion of  the  alleged  responsibility  of  the  greenbacks  for 
the  depletion  of  the  Government's  gold  reserve  and  the  repeated 
issues  of  bonds?  What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  Treasury 
to-day  if  no  bonds  had  been  issued?  To  answer  these  queries, 
the  New  York  Voice  has  constructed  a  table  and  diagram  from 
the  Treasury  reports  of  receipts  and  expenditures  issued  during 
the  last  thirty-five  months.  According  to  the  analysis  of  The 
Voice  the  following  results  are  disclosed  : 

"i.  That  in  the  last  35  months  the  revenues  have  fallen  behind 
the  expenditures  140  millions  of  dollars. 

"2.  That  during  the  last  year,  despite  the  drain  on  the  gold 
reserve,  by  means  of  greenbacks,  the  outstanding  circulation  of 
greenbacks  has  remained  about  the  same,  indicating  that,  as  fast 
as  they  came  in,  they  were  paid  out  for  Governmental  expenses. 

"3.  That  while  these  greenbacks  have  thus  been  applied  as  fast 
as  received  to  payment  of  expenses,  the  combined  gold  and  silver 
bullion  held  by  the  Treasury  has  been  decreasing,  in  proportion 
to  Treasury  liabilities,  not  increasing,  indicating  that  Govern- 
ment expenditures  have  eaten  up  not  only  all  the  revenues,  but 
all  the  greenbacks  received,  and  made  inroads  besides  on  the 
stock  of  bullion." 

We  reproduce  The  Voice's  diagram,  together  with  the  explan- 
atory comments  accompanying  it : 
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"Up  to  the  ist  of  January,  1893,  the  ordinary  Government  re- 
ceipts, from  customs,  internal  revenue,  and  other  regular  chan- 
nels, were  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  ordinary  expenditures  and 
leave  a  surplus  to  apply  on  the  debts.  Then,  with  the  increasing 
hard  times  and  changes  in  the  revenue  laws,  expenditures  began 
largely  to  exceed  receipts.  The  two  lower  broken  lines  of  the 
diagram  show  this  by  months  for  the  past  three  years.   .   .  . 

"During  these  35  months  the  receipts  have  exceeded  the  ex- 
penditures in  only  7  months.  The  excess  of  expenditures  over 
receipts  for  1893  was  43  millions,  for  1894  it  was  62  n:illions,  and 


for  II  months  of  this  year  35  millions.  Altogether,  in  the  past  35 
months,  the  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts,  to  be  exact,  has 
been  $140,694,415. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  actual  Treasury  balance  has  been  di- 
minishing, in  spite  of  the  complicated  bookkeeping  of  the  Treas- 
ury officials  which  makes  attempts  to  get  at  the  real  condition 
extremely  difficult.  On  January  i,  1893,  there  were  1,442  mil- 
lions of  notes  of  all  kinds  in  circulation,  exclusive  of  bank-notes 
which  are  not  a  direct  Government  obligation.  To  offset  these 
there  were  701  millions  of  actual  gold  and  silver  in  the  Treasury. 
This  made  a  balance  against  the  Government  of  741  millions. 

"On  December  i  last,  the  Government  currency  of  all  kinds 
(not  including  bank-notes)  was  1,386  millions,  olTset  by  620  mil- 
lions of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Treasury,  thus  making  766  millions 
of  balance  against  the  Government.  Compared  with  the  741  mil- 
lions of  three  years  ago,  this  is  an  increase  of  25  millions  in  these 
liabilities.  This  added  to  the  140  millions  of  deficit  in  revenues 
makes  165  millions  which  the  Government  has  lost  in  the  past 
three  years. 

"To  meet  this,  the  Government  has  issued  bonds  at  three  dif- 
ferent periods  :  50  millions  in  February,  1894,  another  50  millions 
in  September  of  the  same  year,  and  62  millions  beginning  with 
February,  1895.  In  all,  the  bonds  amount  to  162  millions  at  face 
value,  which  covers  the  Government  shortage  of  165  millions 
within  three  millions.  In  addition,  the  Treasury  received  about 
19  millions  in  premiums  on  these  bonds,  and  has  paid  out  on 
maturing  Pacific  railroad-bonds,  and  in  other  ways  not  included 
in  'ordinary  expenditures,'  enough  to  account  for  the  16  millions 
balance. 

"  From  these  facts  it  appears  plain  that  the  primary  cause  of  the 
falling  gold  reserve  has  not  been  the  greenbacks,  but  the  failure  of 
the  receipts  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  Government.  Uncle 
Sarii  has  been  living  beyond  his  income,  and  shows  the  effects  of 
it  in  his  pocket-money." 


Conservative  Triumph  in  the  Federation  of 
Labor. — Several  features  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  New  York  this 
month  are  deemed  by  the  daily  press  significant  of  the  ascend- 
ency of  conservatism.  Samuel  Gompers,  displaced  by  John 
McBride  last  year,  this  year  defeated  McBride  for  president  by  a 
majority  of  18.  McBride  had  the  backing  of  the  radical  Socialists. 
Their  numerical  strength  was  tested  by  the  vote  of  1,796  to  214, 
which  defeated  the  adoption  of  a  political  program.  The  same 
demands,  however,  were  adopted  as  a  statement  of  principles. 
It  was  decided  not  to  inaugurate  a  general  strike  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  next  May,  but  the  executive  council  will  designate  a 
single  trade  to  make  the  demand,  which  will  be  backed  by  the 
entire  organization.  Resolutions  were  passed  favoring  postal- 
savings  banks,  and  against  carrying  mails  on  street  railway  lines 
until  they  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government.  The 
convention  refused  to  send  delegates  to  the  International  Social- 
ist Workers'  and  Trade-Union  Congress  to  be  held  in  London. 
Papers  which  question  the  wisdom  of  the  eight-hour  day  move- 
ment, like  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph,  point  out  that  "alien 
labor  will  have  a  new  and  greater  temptation  and  inducement  to 
come  here  in  greater  hordes  and  so  add  enormously  to  the  sur- 
plus." The  New  York  Press  rejoices  over  "Socialism's  latest 
defeat"  as  showing  that  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  is  opposed  to  it.  The 
Buffalo  News  makes  this  general  comment : 

•  "Samuel  Gompers  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  ranks  of 
labor.  He  is  considered  conservative  and  earnest.  His  speeches 
are  terse  statements  of  conditions  and  carefully  prepared.  He 
said  on  Saturday  :  'The  brilliancy  of  a  single  leader  will  not  gain 
a  victory  for  labor.  That  must  be  done  by  the  workingmen 
themselves. '  lie  stated  also  that  the  objects  of  the  Federation  of 
Labor  are  four  in  number.  First,  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of 
labor.  Second,  the  abolition  of  all  child  labor  and  the  regulation 
of  woman's  labor.  Third,  to  render  the  labor  of  man  as  health- 
ful as  possible.  Fourth,  the  changing  of  laws  that  now  favor 
capital  and  oppress  labor.  Mr.  Gompers  declares  he  has  three 
methods  in  mind  to  accomplish  the  results  desired.  They  are 
effective  organization,  compact  and  obedient:  higher  dues  and 
the  creation  of  a  great  fund  ;  agitation  and  the  education  of  work- 
ingmen. These  are  intelligent  methods  and  are  fairly  stated. 
Their  consideration  will  enlist  the  attention  of  the  workingmen 
of  the  country." 
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RECTOR  HERMANN  AHLWARDT. 


AN   ANTI-SEMITIC  CRUSADE  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

HERMANN  AHLWARDT.  the  leader  of  the  anti-Semitic 
element  in  the  German  Reichstag,  came  to  this  country 
early  in  December  for  the  purpose  of  starting  an  anti-Semitic 
crusade.     He  proposes  to  deliver  lectures  in  various  American 

cities  in  order  to  arouse 
"  slumbering  anti-Semitic 
feeling."  He  states  in  an 
interview  that  he  stands 
"  on  the  grounds  of  racial, 
not  religious,  anti-Semi- 
tism," and  that  he  is 
"striving  to  imite  the 
working-people  and  the 
artisans  against  the 
Jews,"  because  he  con- 
siders that,  "as  a  race, 
the  Jews  achieve  nothing 
through  their  own  honest 
efforts,  but  direct  all  their 
energies  to  absorb  the 
results  of  other  men's 
work  by  methods  of  trick- 
ery and  deceit."  Labor, 
he  asserts,  is  oppressed  by  them,  its  fruits  monopolized,  and 
the  people  corrupted.  He  spoke  for  the  first  time  in  Cooper 
Union,  December  12,  to  a  very  small  and  evidently  hostile  audi- 
ence. We  quote  a  number  of  newspaper  opinions  about  Herr 
Ahlwardt  and  his  attempt  at  Jew-baiting  in  the  United  States  : 

A  Course  of  Reading  Suggested. — "It  would  be  well  for  this 
foreign  agitator  to  take  a  course  of  reading  before  he  begins  to 
advise  Americans  how  to  deal  with  their  social  and  religious 
problems.  He  might  well  begin  with  'The  American  Jew  as 
Patriot,  Soldier,  and  Citizen,'  and  this  might  convince  him  that 
whatever  the  condition  of  Jewish  tolerance  in  Berlin  or  Vienna, 
hatred  of  the  race  can  never  be  widespread  among  us.  A  Phila- 
delphia paper  proudly  declares  that  there  are  the  names  of  nine 
Jewish  merchants  of  Philadelphia  signed  to  the  non-importation 
resolutions  of  1765  still  preserved  in  Carpenters'  Hall,  and  a 
record  of  the  Revolution  shows  that  Jewish  citizens  fought  nobly 
for  the  liberty  they  are  now  entitled  to  enjoy." — The  Jourtial, 
Boston. 

The  Constitution  is  Against  Him. — "That  the  man  is  foolish 
as  well  as  ignorant,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  can  accomplish 
nothing  of  intolerance  toward  the  Jews  in  the  United  States  ex- 
cept through  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Before  he  can  even  contemplate  that,  he  must  bring  more  than  a 
majority  of  the  people  to  his  way  of  thinking.  .  .  .  The  trouble 
is  that  with  all  his  wit  and  learning  Ahlwardt  has  not  learned 
much  about  the  American  people,  and  still  less  about  the  meth- 
ods to  employ  to  cfTect  the  peaceful  revolution  that  is  compassed 
whenever  the  Constitution  is  n.mv^x\&Q<\."— Record- Union,  Sacra- 
vwnto,  Cal. 

Racial  Prejudices  Have  No  Place  Here. — "Ahlwardt  is  a  mas- 
ter of  the  art  of  epigrammatic  insult.  But  his  tune  does  not  talAj 
here.  Our  national  orchestration  is  out  of  harmony  with  his  ideas 
and  purposes.  Racial  prejudices  have  no  more  to  do  with  our 
social,  political,  and  economic  systems  than  the  sweep  of  the  tides. 
To  the  extent  that  parties  and  politicians  have  acted  on  the  con- 
trary theory,  they  have  been  bowled  over  or  run  over,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  introduction  of  religious  questions  into  affairs 
of  state.  'But,'  says  Ahlwardt,  'I  do  not  attack  the  Hebrews 
on  religious  grounds.  I  opj)ose  them,  l)ecause  of  the  mastery 
which  they  assume  in  finance,  trade,  and  commerce.'  If  it  be 
true  that  the  Hebrews  are  the  controlling  f.ictors  in  the  financial 
world,  there  is  no  more  occasion  to  find  fault  with  them  on  that 
score  than  there  would  be  to  find  fault  with  Chinamen  or  Hotten- 
tots or  Zulus.  No  individual  and  no  race  attains  preeminence  in 
any  walk  of  life  without  the  possession  of  qualities  which  make 
for  the  distinction,  and  if  the  Hebrews  are  gradually  tightening 
their  grip  on  the  world's  commerce  and  finance  they  are  entitled 


to  credit  for  their  ability  to  do  that  which  others  try  to  do  and  do 
not  perhaps  succeed  so  well  as  they. "— 7//^  Eagle,  Brooklyn. 

Most  of  the  Jewish  papers  in  this  country  content  themselves 
with  quoting  editorials  from  the  secular  and  Christian  press. 
The  Jewish  Voice,  St.  Louis,  says:  "Publicopinion,  after  all,  is, 
in  America  more  especially,  the  true  register  of  the  condition  of 
any  movement.  If  anti-Semitism  can  be  called  a  movement,  it 
has  been  so  unanimously  condemned  in  America  that  any  com- 
ment on  our  jjart  adding  to  this  general  condemnation  would  be 
an  adverse  criticism  on  the  Jews.  "We  state  this  fact,  not  for  the 
world  at  large,  but  for  our  own  limited  circles." 


Ph i lade! ph ia Trolley-Car  Stri ke.— A  strike  among  6,000 
employees  of  the  Union  Traction  C(jnipany,  a  recent  consolidation 
of  the  street-railway  lines  in  Philadelphia,  has  resulted  in  a  prac- 
tical tie-up  since  December  17.  The  principal  demand  of  the 
strikers  is  for  recognition  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street  Railway  Employees;  they  also  ask  for  two  dollars  for  a 
ten-hour  day  and  protection  of  motormen  against  the  weather.  A 
number  of  cars  have  been  wrecked,  and  proclamations  against 
violence  have  been  issued  by  the  mayor  and  the  strike  leaders. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  cutting-off  of  transfer  privileges  by  the 
Union  Company  has  caused  much  of  the  sympathy  manifested 
toward  the  striking  employees  by  the  traveling  public.  The  com- 
pany has  steadfastly  refused  any  settlement  requiring  recognition 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association.  The  local  press  devotes  itself 
particularly  to  denouncing  mob  law.  The  Public  Lcdj^er  says, 
"The  re-establishment  of  law  and  order  is  now  the  only  question." 
7'he  Times  declares  that  the  conductors  and  motormen  have  been 
grievously  deceived  and  misled  by  demagogic  leaders.  The 
North  American  says  that  the  company  "must  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  community  play  a  waiting  game,  hoping  to  wear  the  stri- 
ke! s  out,  and  win  in  the  long  run.  The  rights  of  the  public  are 
paramount.  They  have  been  ignored  too  long."  The  Coinjner- 
cial  xldvertiser.  New  York,  takes  this  opportunity  to  say  :  "The 
solution  of  the  problem  of  a  satisfactory  system  of  street  rail- 
ways, under  which  the  public  shall  have  such  a  service  as  they 
need  and  are  entitled  to,  and  under  which  there  shall  be  no 
strikes  and  tie-ups,  no  seasons  of  violence  and  danger  and  incon- 
venience and  interruption  of  business,  lies  in  the  municipal  own- 
ership of  the  street  railways.  When  we  have  this,  we  shall  have 
a  better  service  and  lower  fares.  There  will  be  no  interest  on 
millions  jiaid  to  original  owners  for  franchises  that  were  a  free 
gift  from  the  city.  The  experience  of  New  York  with  the  rapid 
transit  system  will  surely  lead  to  universal  municipal  ownership 
of  street  railways." 


A  Chief  Justice  Takes  the  Law  into  His  Own 
Hands. — Chief  Justice  Snodgrass,  of  the  Tennessee  Supreme 
Court,  resenting  a  criticism  upon  one  of  his  decisions  published 
in  a  newspaper  by  a  prominent  lawyer,  John  R.  Beasley,  visited 
tlio  office  of  the  latter  and,  drawing  a  revolver,  fired  at  him  twice, 
one  shot  taking  ctTect  in  Beasley's  arm.  The  condemnation  of 
the  act  is  severe  and  general.  It  is  denounced  as  a  disgrace  to 
the  .State  and  its  judiciary.  The  Nashville  American,  while  de- 
claring that  the  charges  made  against  Justice  Snodgrass  by 
Beasley  are  unfounded  and  unjust,  says  that  nothing  can  excuse 
the  assault.  It  continues  :  "A  judge  owes  a  duty  to  the  entire  State 
as  a  conservator  of  the  peace  and  an  upholder  of  the  law,  and 
secure  in  the  knowledge  of  his  own  honesty,  integrity,  and  up- 
rightness should  pay  no  attention  to  the  shafts  of  malice  and 
slander.  Chief  Justice  Snodgrass  has  placed  himself  in  a  most 
deplorable  and  unfortunate  attitude,  that  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  highest  court  of  the  State  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
and  he  has  thus  aided  in  striking  a  blow  at  the  majesty  of  the  law 
which  he  is  hjoked  to  to  aid  in  supporting.  By  his  action  the 
entire  State  suffers."  The  Springfield  Republican,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Tennessee  is  preparing  a  great  exposition  to 
celebrate  the  centennial  of  her  admission  into  the  Union,  remarks  : 
"What  mean  these  horrible  lynchings  which,  like  Jefferson's  fire- 
bell  in  the  night,  alarm  every  thoughtful  and  law-abiding  citizen! 
What  means  this  astounding  foray  of  the  Chief  Justice  himself, 
who  tramples  and  spits  upon  law  to  avenge  a  petty  personal  spite  ! 
This  is  not  civilization;  it  is  barbarism.  The  South,  the  whole 
South,  not  Tennessee  alone,  must  be  aroused  to  its  terrible  dan- 
ger. Without  law  society  can  not  exist,  and  without  respect  for 
law  things  move  on  to  chaos. " 
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POLICE  CORRUPTION    IN    PHILADELPHIA. 

A  MUNICIPAL  investigation  similar  to  the  memorable  Lexow 
investigation  in  New  York  has  been  proceeding  for  some 
time  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  disclosures  brought  to  light,  espe- 
cially in  the  Police  Department,  point  to  a  condition  which  is 
generally  regarded  as  little  better  than  that  which  existed  in  New 
York  prior  to  the  election  of  Mayor  Strong  and  the  appointment 
of  the  new  Police  Board,  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  head.  Bri- 
bery, corruption,  an  alliance  with  crime,  and  regular  protection  of 
vice  and  lawlessness  are  the  charges  that  a  number  of  trustworthy 
witnesses  have  made  against  the  Philadelphia  police,  and  the 
press  does  not  question  the  truth  of  the  accusations.  The  New 
York  Times  editorially  summarizes  the  reports  of  three  days'  tes- 
timony given  by  well-known  clergymen,  members  of  the  Law 
and  Order  Society,  and  detectives.     We  quote  from  it  as  follows  : 

"It  appears  that  the  unlicensed  saloons  and  houses  of  ill  fame 
are  protected,  defended,  and  openly  frequented  by  the  police. 
The  unlicensed  saloons  are  called  'speak-easies. '  The  city  ap- 
pears to  be  full  of  them.  Policemen  may  be  seen  standing  in 
front  of  such  places  while  drunken  men  are  passing  in  and  out. 
Violators  of  the  license  and  Sunday  laws,  when  arrested,  escape 
punishment  by  some  'mysterious  influence.'  .  .  .  Occasionallj- 
a  raid  is  ordered,  in  response  to  repeated  complaints,  but  the 
guilty  persons  are  warned  beforehand  by  the  police.  A  story  was 
told  about  the  blunder  of  a  new  policeman  who  did  his  duty  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  before  the  warning  could  be  received.  For  his 
ignorant  zeal  he  was  '  broken '  by  his  superiors.  Another  who  had 
offended  in  the  same  way  was  arraigned  on  a  charge  that  he  had 
been  drunk  on  a  certain  afternoon.  He  was  one  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gibbons's  parishioners,  and  at  the  very  time  specified  in  the  accu- 
sation he  was  in  Mr.  Gibbons's  house,  consulting  with  him  as  to 
the  baptism  of  one  of  his  children.  But  the  clergyman's  testi- 
mony and  influence  were  of  no  avail.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
mayor,  but  he  refused  to  interfere.  The  man  was 'broken'  be- 
cause he  had  not  permitted  a  gambling-house  to  be  warned  before 
he  entered  it. 

"A  detective  testified  that  to  his  positive  knowledge  there  were 
280  disorderly  houses  in  only  one  police  district,  the  Eighth.  He 
submitted  a  list  of  these  and  of  346  others.  In  some  places  there 
were  extremely  bold  and  demoralizing  exhibitions  of  vice.  'The 
conditions,'  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gibbons,  'were  simply  indescriba- 
ble.' The  effect  iipon  school-children  was  pointed  out.  'There 
is  very  little  chance,'  said  Mr.  Gibbons,  'for  a  boy  without  a 
Christian  home.  They  are  ruined,  many  of  them,  before  they  are 
sixteen  years  old.'  Speaking  of  one  school,  he  said  :  'The  good 
people  in  the  neighborhood  seem  to  be  utterly  disheartened. 
Once,  when  the  School  Board  was  nearly  divided,  there  seemed 
to  be  some  hope  for  better  things,  but  one  of  the  ward  leaders 
took  a  crowd  of  twenty-five  roughs  to  the  meeting  and  overawed 
the  respectable  element.  Two  years  ago  we  asked  the  board  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  two  to  go  with  us  and  look  at  the  schools. 
They  agreed  to  do  so, but  the  committee  has  never  been  appointed. ' 
This  clergyman  has  complained  repeatedly  about  'a  house  of  the 
lowest  character  immediately  behind  his  church,'  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

"There  was  much  testimony  concerning  the  hopeless  attitude 
of  respectable  people  living  in  districts  where  disorderly  houses 
are  protected  by  the  police.  They  have  learned  not  only  that  'it 
is  useless  to  complain'  to  the  authorities,  but  also  that  complaint 
makes  their  condition  worse,  because  they  are  punished  after- 
ward by  annoyance  in  one  way  or  another,  and  the  police  enjoy 
their  discomfiture.   .   .   . 

"Concerning  violations  of  law  in  the  Chinese  quarter  there  was 
testimony  that  twenty-three  gambling  places  were  running  each 
paying  fifteen  dollars  per  week  for  police  protection.  As  to  dis- 
orderly houses  elsewhere,  witnesses  testified  that  police  officers 
were  frequently  seen  entering  them. 

"It  was  shown  that  at  primary  elections  and  delegate  conven- 
tions the  police,  obeying  only  'the  boss  of  the  ward, '  canvass  for 
votes,  assist  in  the  commission  of  fraud,  and  exclude  persons 
whose  votes  are  not  desired.  'When  the  conventions  assemble, ' 
said  the  committee's  coimsel,  'they  stand  around  the  doors  and 
throw  out  men  whom  they  regard  as  obnoxious,  and  see  that  the 
nomination  is  made  as  they  are  instructed  or  as  they  desire.  At 
the  general  elections  they  stand  by  and  see  crimes  committed 


against  the  election  laws,  and  repeaters  voting  under  their  eyes.' 
All  this  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  lawfully  chosen  dele- 
gates to  conventions — men  whom  the  police  had  excluded  or 
'thrown  out.'  It  was  shown  that  in  one  ward,  the  boss,  whom 
all  the  police  obeyed,  stood  outside  of  the  election  place  and 
directed  the  movements  of  the  officers  by  a  nod  of  the  head.  The 
political  contests  in  question,  it  should  be  explained,  were  be- 
tween opposing  factions  of  the  Republican  Party." 

The  7i»ies  makes  the  following  comment  on  the  results : 

"Everybody  knows  that  Philadelphia  is  a  Republican  city— a 
city  in  which  the  Republican  Party  has  controlled  the  Govern- 
ment continuously  by  great  majorities.  This  is  a  picture  of 
municipal  misgovernment,  corruption,  protection  of  vice  and 
crime,  protection  of  fraud  at  the  polls,  demoralization  of  the 
young,  and  subjection  of  respectable  citizens  to  the  forces  of  im- 
morality, in  a  city  ruled  now,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years,  by 
the  Republican  Party,  and  the  picture  is  drawn  by  a  Republican 
committee  and  a  Republican  press." 

The  lesson  of  these  disclosures,  according  to  the  Boston  Herald, 
is  that  no  party  can  be  held  responsible  for  corruption,  because 
civic  corruption  knows  no  politics  and  no  principles.  It  says 
further-: 

"In  New  York  city,  under  the  control  of  Tammany  Hall,  the 
victory  at  the  polls  has  commonly  been  a  Democratic  victory,  and 
hence  the  greater  part  of  the  municipal  plunderers  in  that  city  are 
stanch  Democrats.  In  Philadelphia  the  city  elections  have  uni- 
formly brought  to  the  polls  a  Republican  majority,  and  thus  in 
Philadelphia  the  boodlers  almost  to  a  man  are  Republicans.  But 
this  classification  can  be  made  without  a  reflection  upon  either 
party,  since,  if  the  official  rascals  in  Philadelphia  were  transferred 
to  New  York,  or  those  in  New  York  were  transferred  to  Philadel- 
phia, in  order  to  get  into  a  congenial  atmosphere  they  would 
probably  undergo  a  political  conversion  as  sudden  as  that  of  Saul 
of  Tarsus." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Now,  what's  the  world  a-coming  to? 
I  think  it's  awful^that  I  do  ! 

The  "jingoes"  grow  in  monstrous' flocks, 
An'  there's  no  end  to  "  jabber wocks;" 

The  "  cuckoos  "  coo  in  ev'ry  tree, 

An'  "blatherskites"  swarm  swarmin'ly; 

"Degenerates"  on  ev'ry  hand — 
They're  overrunnin'  all  the  land  ! 

And  ef  the  "  fit  "  survive  alone— 
The  race  of  man  will  soon  be  gone  ! 

— Commercial  Appeal^  Memphis. 

"That,"  said  the  curator,  "  is  a  suit  of  ancient  armor — 450  years  old." 
"Don't   see   what   they  wanted  of  it.     They   wasn't   no  trolley-cars  ner 
bicycle  fiends  in  them  6.a.y&.''^—71ie Journal,  Jndianapolis. 

It  has  been  noted  that  while  God  has  been  referred  to  as  both  male  and 
female  in  the  Woman's  Bible,  the  devil  remains  male  throughout.  Why 
don't  they  divide  him  up  also? — loivaState  Register. 

It  looks  as  if  Secretary  Carlisle  and  some  of  the  country's  other  finan- 
ciers did  not  study  the  same  arithmetic. —  The  Star,  Washington. 

The  pen  of  the  President  is  mightier  than    his  shotgun,  the  opinion  of 
the  ducks  of  North  Carolina 
to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing.— The  Transcript,  Boston. 

"Our  country,  right  or 
wrong!"  Yes,  yes,  a  thou- 
sand times  and  forever  Yes! 

Our     President,     rig'nt    or 
wrong?    Well,  that  is  a  dif 
ferent  matter. —  The   World, 
Xeiu  York. 

We  shall  have  to  hold  on 
to  the  greenbacks  so  that 
they  can  carry  us  through 
another  war. — 'The  Const  it  u- 
tion,  Atlanta. 

Speaker  Reed  can  not 
give  all  his  Maine  colleagues 
chairmanships,  but  Boutelle 
and  Dingley  might  be  paci- 
fied with  a  foreign  war.— 77/^ 
Record,  Philadelphia. 

The  women  have  modestly 
refrained  from  claiming  that 
their  Bible  is  inspired.—  /"//^ 
Press,  New  York. 


the  real  BRITISH    LION. 


-Eaening  World,  New  York. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


IDEAS    AND    FANCIES    OF    THE    LATE 
ALEXANDRE    DUMAS. 

WHEN  Dumasy?/j-  was  received  at  the  Academie  Frangaise, 
the  late  Comte  d'Haussonville  pointed  out  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  weak  character  of  his  work,  saying  :  "You  have 
introduced  us  to  a  world  which,  I  think,  does  not  exist.  It  is  an 
e.xceptional  world.  I  am  persuaded  ;  for  I  am  convinced  that  what- 
ever e.xceptions  there  may  be, 
such  as  you  have  described  with 
all  the  witchery  of  your  pen,  in 
the  world  we  live  in,  honor  in 
man  and  purity  in  woman  is  the 
idea  we  all  cling  to,  and  which 
you  yourself  unconsciously  wor- 
ship." Some,  however,  says  The 
Westminster  Gazette,  seem  to 
think  that  in  speaking  thus 
d'Haussonville  did  Dumas  con- 
siderable injustice.  From  the 
same  paper  we  quote  as  follows  : 

"Opinions  may  and  do  differ, 
of  course,  about  Dumas's  work, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  hear  from 
himself  what  part  he  wished  to 
play  in  French  contemporary 
literature.  Upon  one  occasion 
he  expressed  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : 

'1  am  neither  God,  nor  apostle,  nor 
philosopher,  nor  mour.tebank.  I  am 
a  man  who,  in  passing,  looks,  sees, 
feels,  reflects,  hopes,  and  says  or 
writes  what  strikes  him,  in  the  clear- 
est, most  rapid,  and  most  convenient 
form.  If  the  style  is  not  always  irre- 
proachable, the  thought  IS  always  per- 
fectly smcere.  for  I  should  prefer  to 
till  the  acre  of  ground  my  labor  has 
procured  me  rather  than  utter  a  word 
I  did  not  think.  I  often  wound  con- 
ventionalities, established  ideas,  and 
the  prejudices  of  society;  but  I  write 
for  those  who  think  as  I  do.  It  is  use- 
less to  combat  the  opinions  of  others. 
One  may  succeed  sometimes  in  van- 
quishing people  in  a  discussion,  but 
never  in  convincing  them.  Opinions 
are  like  nails  :  the  more  one  hits  them 
on  the  head  the  deeper  one  drives  them  in.  Our  power  is  restricted  to  re- 
peating what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  truth.' 

"Much  of  Dumas's  work  was  written  very  quickly.  He  used 
to  say  that  he  always  had  his  dramas  completed  in  his  mind  before 
he  took  up  his  pen.  The  third  act  of  '  Hcloise  Paraquet'  he  wrote 
in  three  hours  between  breakfast  and  dinner.  Hfs  modus  oper- 
andi was  to  devote  twenty  quarto  sheets  of  paper  to  each  act,  save 
the  last  one.  which  he  finished  in  seventeen  sheets,  in  virtue  of 
his  father's  sound  advice,  'Surtout,  le  dernier  acte  court. '  When 
he  got  to  the  end  of  his  allotted  number  of  sheets  he  knew  the  act 
was  long  enough,  and  he  brought  it  to  a  conclusion." 

The  difference  between  Dumas /><Vv  and  Dumas y?/j  was  once 
summed  up  sententiously  by  the  latter  to  an  English  critic  thus  : 

"I  inherited  my  instinct  for  the  theater  from  my  father;  but 
our  manner  is  not  tlie  same.  My  father  was  Ijorn  in  a  poetic  and 
l)ictures(iue  epoch  ;  he  was  an  idealist.  I  came  into  the  world  in 
a  period  of  materialism  ;  I  am  a  realist.  My  father  took  his  sub- 
jects from  dreamland  ;  I  take  mine  from  life.  My  father  worked 
with  iiis  eyes  shut;  I  work  with  them  open.  He  withdrew  him- 
self from  the  world;  I  identify  myself  willi  it.  lie  sketched;  I 
photographed.  You  would  search  in  vain  for  his  models;  mine 
arc  to  be  met  everywhere." 

To  quote  again  : 

"As  may  be  supposed,  Dumas  liad  not  a  very  high  opinion  of 
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women.  'Pooh-pooh,'  he  once  said,  'a  woman  marries  a  man 
because  she  likes  him,  or  doesn't  marrj'  him  if  she  does  not ;  that's 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  their  analysis.  I  am  surrounded  by 
women,  now  mothers  and  grandmothers,  whom  I  knew  as  girls. 
I  have  been  able  to  observe  very  closely  how  much  is  implied  by 
marriage.  The  day  that  woman  is  given  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  man  she  will  despise  him.  Until  that  time  she  is 
dependent  on  him.  What  is  more  farcical  than  the  institution 
called  marriage?  .  .  .  Women  regard  it  as  a  liberator.  It  pre- 
fixes "  Madame"  to  their  names,  and  takes  them  away  from  papa 
and  mamma,  of  whom  they  are  no  doubt  very  fond,  but  whom 

they  are  delighted  to  leave. ' 
When  Mrs.  Mona  Caird  wrote 
'Is  Marriage  a  Failure?'  he  was 
asked  his  opinion,  and  expressed 
himself  in  almost  similar  terms 
to  those  quoted.  In  this  con- 
nection reference  may  be  made 
to  a  letter  by  Dumas  which  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet,  *Le  Retour  du 
Christ.'  In  it  M.  Dumas  made 
this  profession  of  faith  :  '  I  think 
that  without  Mary  Christianity 
would  have  triumphed  more 
rapidly;  it  is  she  who  embar- 
rasses it.  She  shall  never  be  my 
intermediary  between  my  God 
and  myself.'  " 

Dumas  was  often  asked  why 
he  did  not  write  his  memoirs,  and 
he  answered  the  question  some 
years  ago,  in  the  Revue  Illus- 
iree,  by  saying : 

"1  do  not  write  my  memoirs 
because  a  man  can  not  write  his 
own  memoirs  without  writing 
those  of  others  or  without  hiding 
from  his  own  eye  that  which  the 
reader  ought  most  to  know. 
Those  of  whom  I  should  have  to 
write  would  rather  that  I  were 
silent,  and  I  have  no  desire  to 
write  about  myself.  The  laurels 
of  Jean  Jacques  and  of  Casanova 
do  not  prevent  me  from  sleeping 
soundly  at  night — on  the  con- 
trary. It  is,  however,  permitted 
to  draw  episodes  from  one's  per- 
sonal souvenirs  which  time  has  formed  into  a  whole,  to  which 
nothing  more  is  to  be  joined,  which  form  one  more  lesson  on  the 
absurdities  of  human  life,  and  which  can  no  longer  hurt  or  do  in- 
justice to  anybody." 

The  Gazette  says,  in  conclusion  : 

"Those  who  knew  him  best  were  always  ready  to  affirm  that 
Dumas  was  particularly  kind  to  young  beginners,  whether  actors, 
authors,  or  artists,  who  rarely  appealed  to  him  in  vain  either  for 
advice  or  assistance.  He  scorned  politics,  and  was  always,  as 
his  position  enabled  him  to  be,  very  independent.  Under  the 
Second  limpire  the  Due  de  Persigny  once  asked  him  to  write  a 
cantata  for  the  opera  in  honor  of  the  Emperor's  fete-day.  He 
replied  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  open  his  mouth  while  such  great 
poets  as  Hugo  and  Lamartine  declined  to  sing.  For  long — in- 
deed he  'may  have  done  so  to  the  last — M.  Dumas  signed  himself 
fi Is  out  of  veneration  for  his  father.  Latterly  he  complained  that 
he  was  growing  old  and  disinclined  to  work.  Moreover,  he  said 
'I  have  arrived  now  at  an  age  when  the  best  thing  a  man  can  do 
is  to  liold  his  tongue. '     And  now  the  tongue  is  silent  forever." 

"vS.  1).."  writing  from  Paris  for  The  Evening  Post  (New 
York),  under  date  of  December  4,  gives  the  alleged  cause  of 
Dumas's  aversion  to  the  priesthood  : 

"  In  France  the  clergy,  who  are  so  constantly  rebuffed,  are  only 
too  willing  to  bury  religiously  any  baptized  person  who  has  not 
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expressly  refused  their  offices.  Against  this  Alexandre  Dumas 
had  taken  his  precautions,  to  the  scandal  of  his  many  Conserva- 
tive friends  and  the  sudden  comfort  of  the  Radicals  whom  he  de- 
tested. 'No  priests,  no  soldiers,  no  speeches  1'  is  the  exact  for- 
mula of  the  directions  he  left  behind  for  his  funeral.  This  has  in 
consequence  been  reduced  to  the  bare  ceremony  of  a  crowd  of  nota- 
bilities assembling  to  see  him  put  under  ground  in  the  cemetery 
of  Montmartre.  The  reason  of  this  unexpected  wish  of  the  great 
writer,  who  had  been  a  close  and  appreciative  friend  of  Catholics 
like  Louis  Veuillot  and  Bishop  Dupanloup,  has  leaked  out.  It 
was  due  to  the  officious  bungling  of  a  celebrated  pulpit  orator 
whom  over-confident  friends  had  schemed  to  introduce  to  the 
keen-minded  dramatist.  The  occasion  was  the  union  of  one  of 
Dumas's  daughters  with  a  family  given  to  religion.  The  zealous 
ecclesiastic  improved  the  occasion  to  speak  out  his  mind  knowing- 
ly about  the  many  reserves  which  Catholics  would  have  to  make 
as  to  the  moral  speculations  with  which  the  younger  Dumas  filled 
his  works.  The  latter  perhaps  prided  himself  on  being  the  moral 
teacher  of  young  France,  in  which  he  was  certainly  unlike  his 
father,  who  cared  only  for  a  good  story  and  was  a  priest-hater  and 
active  carbo7iaro.  Besides,  the  unseasonable  discourse  might 
have  broken  off  a  marriage  to  "which  he  held,  by  arousing  undue 
•susceptibilities  on  the  part  of  the  other  family.  As  it  was,  when 
the  indiscreet  speaker  wound  up  by  assuring  him,  '  I  have  read  all 
your  works,'  Dumas  answered  bruskly,  'No  one  would  say  so!' 
and  abruptly  withdrew.  From  that  time,  so  it  is  said,  he  cher- 
ished the  fixed  idea  to  keep  clear  in  life  and  in  death  of  all  cleri- 
cal neighborhood." 

The  same  writer  says  that  a  distrust  more  evident  in  his  pieces, 
of  whatever  period  of  his  life,  is  that  of  woman  in  general.  We 
quote  again : 

"Meilhac  has  just  been  making  public  some  very  Frenchy  stories 
of  conversations  on  this  subject  between  Dumas  and  Maupassant, 
to  whom  the  elder  writer  had  taken  a  great  fancy.  In  giving  his 
young  friend  the  freedom  of  his  table,  he  added  :  'You  will  always 
find  at  my  house  passable  champagne  and  people  no  stupider  than 
elsewhere— and  no  women!'  The  foundation  of  this  unnatural 
sentiment  is  said  to  have  been  laid  in  his  youth  by  a  heartless  de- 
ception, after  which  he  swore  that  he  would  not  be  caught  again. 
Yet  he  was  flattered  and  followed  by  the  sex  all  the  days  of  his 
life,  as  if  wishing  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  words,  'Woman  is  an 
unreasonable  being,  a  subaltern,  and  evil-doer!'  " 


CHARACTER   AND    INFLUENCE  OF   CARLYLE. 

FOR  years  to  come,  the  character  of  Carlyle  and  the  influence 
of  his  work  will  be  food  and  inspiration  for  essayists  who, 
like  himself,  regard  the  great  questions  of  life  from  the  stand- 
point of  moralists.  "In  a  time  like  our  own."  says  Mr.  William 
Roscoe  Thayer  in  the  December  Forum,  "when  literature  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic  lacks  original  energy  ;  when  the  best 
minds  are  busy  with  criticism  rather  than  with  creation  ;  when 
ephemeral  story-tellers  and  spineless  disciples  of  culture  pass  for 
masters,  and  sincere  but  uninspired  scholars  have  our  respect  but 
move  us  not,  we  shall  do  well  to  contemplate  anew  the  man  who 
by  his  personality  and  his  books  has  nobly  swayed  two  genera- 
tions of  the  English-speaking  race,  and  who,  as  the  years  recede, 
looms  more  and  more  certainly  as  the  foremost  modern  British 
man  of  letters."  Mr.  Thayer  asserts  that  among  the  masters  of 
British  prose  Carlyle  holds  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Michel 
Angelo  among  the  masters  of  painting.  "Power — elemental, 
titanic,  rushing  forth  from  an  inexhaustible  moral  nature,  yet 
guided  b)'  art — is  the  quality  in  both  which  startles  our  wonder." 
And  he  says  that  sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  for  us  to  per- 
ceive that  "Carlyle  belongs  to  that  thrice-winnowed  class  of  liter- 
ary primates  whom  posterity  crowns."  Mr.  Thayer  takes  an 
ample  inventory  of  Carlyle's  substance,  through  all  of  which  we 
need  not  follow  him,  contenting  ourselves  with  a  few  compre- 
hensive thoughts,  such  as  the  following  : 

"He  had,  as  the  discerning  Goethe  said  of  him,  unborrowed 
principles  of  conviction,  by  which  he  tested  the  world.      He  felt 


the  compulsion  of  a  great  message  entrusted  to  him .  There  rings 
through  most  of  his  utterances  the  uncompromising  'Thus  saith 
the  Lord'  of  the  Hebrew  prophets — a  tone  which,  if  it  do  not  per- 
suade us,  we  call  arrogant,  yet  which  speaks  the  voice  of  con- 
science to  those  who  give  it  heed. 

"Here,  then,  we  have  the  corner-stone  of  Carlyle's  influence. 
Our  world  is  a  moral  world  ;  conscience  and  righteousness  are 
eternal  realities,  independent  of  the  vicissitudes  of  any  church. 
If  we  seek  for  a  definite  statement  of  Carlyle's  creed,  we  shall 
be  disappointed  ;  he  never  formulated  any.  After  breaking  loose 
from  one  prison,  he  would  have  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  voluntarily 
locking  himself  up  in  another.  He  held  that  to  possess  a  moral 
sense  is  to  possess  its  justification ;  that  conscience  is  a  fact 
transcending  logic  just  as  consciousness  or  life  itself  does.  In 
the  presence  of  this  supreme  fact  he  cared  little  for  its  genealogy. 
The  immanence  of  God  was  to  him  an  ever-present,  awful  verity." 

Referring  to  the  fearlessness  with  which  Carlyle  attacked  the 
optimism  based  on  "material  prosperity,"  which  brags  of  the 
enormous  commercial  expansion  made  possible  by  the  invention 
of  machinery,  and  boasts  of  the  rapid  increase  in  population  from 
decade  to  decade,  Mr.  Thayer  proceeds: 

"These  facts,  he  insisted,  are  not  of  themselves  evidences  of 
progress.  Your  inventions  procure  greater  comfort,  a  more  exu- 
berant luxury  :  but  do  comfort  and  luxury  necessarily  build  up 
character? — do  they  not  rather  unbuild  it?  Are  your  newly  bred 
millions  of  bodies  more  than  bodies  ?  Take  a  census  of  souls,  has 
their  number  increased?  Tho  your  steam-horse  carries  you  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  have  yo^x  thereby  become  more  virtuous?  Tho  the 
lightning  bears  your  messages,  have  you  gained  bravery?  Of 
old,  your  aristocracy  were  soldiers  :  is  the  brewer  who  rises  from 
his  vats  to  the  House  of  Lords — is  any  other  man  man  owing  his 
promotion  to  the  tradesman's  skill  in  heaping  wealth — more  wor- 
shipful than  they?  Let  us  not  say  that  this  amazing  industrial 
expansion  may  not  conduce  to  the  uplifting  of  character  ;  but  let 
us  strenuously  affirm  that  it  is  of  itself  no  indication  of  moral 
progress,  and  that,  if  it  fail  to  be  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing spiritual  growth,  it  will  surely  lead  society  by  the  Byzantine 
high  road  to  effeminac}',  exhaustion,  and  death. 

"A  different  gospel,  this,  from  that  which  Carlyle's  great  rival, 
Maca-ulay,  was  preaching — Macaulay,  who  lauded  the  inventor  of 
a  useful  machine  above  all  philosophers !  Different  from  the 
optirhism — 'which  gages  by  bulk — of  the  newspapers  and  the 
political  haranguers !  Different,  because  true!  Yet,  tho  it 
sounded  harsh,  it  stirred  consciences — which  smug  flatteringsand 
gratulations  can  never  do  ;  and  it  gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to 
that  movement  which  has  come  to  overshadow  all  others,  the 
movement  to  reconstruct  society  on  a  basis  not  of  privilege,  not  of 
bare  legality,  but  of  mutual  obligations." 

Observing  that  History,  like  every  other  branch  of  intellectual 
activity,  has  responded  to  the  doctrines  of  Evolution,  and  after 
commenting  at  length  on  that  line,  Mr.  Thayer  comes  to  the 
consideration  of  the  kind  of  history  that  Carlyle  constructed,  and 
says : 

"Indubitably,  history  of  the  highest  kind  may  be  written  from 
the  evolutionist's  standpoint,  but  as  yet  works  of  the  lower  vari- 
ety predominate.  Naturally,  therefore,  in  a  time  when  the  de- 
velopment of  institutions  chiefly  commands  attention,  Carlyle, 
who  magnifies  individuals,  will  be  neglected.  But  in  reality,  his- 
tories of  both  kinds  are  needed,  to  supplement  each  other.  All 
institutions  originate  and  exist  in  the  activities  of  individuals. 
The  hero,  the  great  man,  makes  concrete  and  human  what  would 
otherwise  be  abstract.  Environment  does  not  wholly  explain 
him.  It  is  easy  to  show  wherein  he  resembles  his  fellows  ;  that 
difference  from  them  which  constitutes  his  peculiar,  original  gift 
is  the  real  mystery,  which  the  study  of  resemblances  can  not 
solve.  Men  will  cease  to  be  men  when  personality  shall  lose  its 
power  over  them. 

"Accepting,  therefore,  the  inherent  antagonism  in  the  two 
points  of  view — antagonism  which  implies  parity  and  not  the 
necessary  extinction  of  one  by  the  other — we  can  judge  Carlyle 
fairly.  Among  historians  he  excels  in  vividness.  Perhaps  more 
than  any  other  who  has  attempted  to  chronicle  the  past,  he  has 
visualized  the  past.     The  men  he  describes  are  not  lay  figures. 
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with  wooden  frames  and  sawdust  vitals,  to  be  called  Frenchmen 
or  Germans  or  Englishmen  according  as  a  different  costume  is 
draped  upon  them  ;  but  human  beings,  each  swayed  by  his  indi- 
vidual passions,  striving  and  sinning,  and  incessantly  alive. 
They  are  actors  in  a  real  drama :  such  as  they  are,  Carlyle  has 
seen  them  :  such  as  he  has  seen,  he  depicts  them.  To  go  back  to 
Carlyle  from  one  of  the  'scientific  historians'  is  like  passing  from 
a  museum  of  mummies  out  into  the  throng  of  living  men." 

Mr.  Thayer  closes  his  essay  as  follows  : 

"We  will  indulge  in  no  vain  prophecies  as  to  Carlyle's  proba- 
ble rank  with  posterity.  That  a  man's  influence  shall  be  perma- 
nent depends  first  on  his  having  grasped  elemental  facts  in  human 
nature,  and  next  on  his  having  given  them  an  enduring  form. 
Systems  struggle  into  existence,  mature,  and  pass  away,  but  the 
needs  of  the  individual  remain.  Tho  we  were  to  wake  up  to- 
morrow in  Utopia,  the  next  day  Utopia  would  have  vanished, 
unless  we  ourselves  had  been  miraculously  transformed.  To 
teach  the  individual  soul  the  way  of  purification  ;  to  make  it  a 
worthy  citizen  of  Eternity  which  laps  it  around  ;  to  kindle  its 
conscience  ;  to  fortify  it  with  courage  ;  to  humanize  it  with  sym- 
pathy ;  to  make  it  true — this  has  been  Carlyle's  mission,  per- 
formed with  all  the  vigor  of  a  spirit '  in  earnest  with  the  universe, ' 
and  with  intellectual  gifts  most  various,  most  powerful,  most 
rare.  It  will  be  strange  if,  in  time  to  come,  souls  with  these 
needs,  which  are  perpetual,  lose  contact  with  him.  But,  what- 
ever befall  in  the  future,  Carlyle's  past  is  secure.  He  has  influ- 
enced the  elite  of  two  generations  :  men  as  diflferent  as  Tyndall 
and  Ruskin,  as  Mill  and  Tennyson,  as  Browning  and  Arnold  and 
Meredith,  have  felt  the  infusion  of  his  moral  force." 


ANOTHER   PLEA   FOR  MORALITY  IN   FICTION. 

IX  compliance  with  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  recent  announcement 
that  hereafter  his  novels,  in  addition  to  the  title  proper, 
would  bear  the  generic  or  family  name  of  "A  Hill-Top  Novel," 
which  he  said  was  to  signify  "a  protest  in  favor  of  purity,"  his 
latest  story,  "The  British  Barbarians,"  so  duly  appeared.  The 
promised  generic  name  is  there,  but  The  Spectator  charges  that 
the  implied  good  morality  is  deplorably  wanting.  This  writer, 
having  read  this  new  novel  "with  sorrow  and  amazement,"  feels 
constrained  by  a  sense  of  truth  and  of  duty  to  the  public  to  say 
quite  plainly  that  there  is  in  it  no  protest  in  favor  of  purity,  but  a 
skit  advocating  free-love,  suicide, adultery,  and  all  sorts  of  offenses 
against  law,  morality,  religion,  and  common  sense.  In  a  scath- 
ing criticism  following  this  charge.  The  Spectator  proposes  to 
extend  Mr.  Allen's  "Hill-Top"  mark  to  "the  whole  class  of  kin- 
dred compositions,"  such  as  "The  Heavenly  Twins,"  "Daughters 
of  Daniius,"  "Jude  the  Obscure,"  and  "all  other  strange  books 
which  are  written  with  a  purpose,  tho  not  a  purpose  that  can  be 
called  moral,  unless 'moral'  and 'immoral'  are  henceforth  to  be 
accounted  synonymous  terms."  Mr.  Hardy  is  then  arraigned, 
who  "always  seems  to  be  saying"  that  "man  is  largely  animal 
and  woman  is  animal  altogether,  unless  she  is  nothing  at  all — 
that  is  to  say,  what  the  newest  faction  in  fiction  calls  sexless. 
Women  do  not  elevate  men,  they  lower  tlicm  ;  and  love  and 
marriage  cripple  men's  careers  and  complete  their  ruin."  And 
after  some  ungloved  handling  of  Mr.  Hardy,  the  writer  proceeds  : 

"But  after  all,  the  really  interesting  question  is  not  whether 
tlic  novel  with  a  purpose  generally  is,  or  ever  can  be,  a  great 
work  of  art,  but  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  novel  to  be  a  work 
of  art  and  not  have  a  sound  moral  at  the  heart  of  it.  And  this 
consideration  brings  us  to  a  part  of  our  subject  about  which  it  is 
not  altogether  easy,  tho  it  is  particularly  necessary,  to  be  explicit, 
All  whf)  believe  in  a  divine  Creator  of  the  universe,  must  of 
necessity  believe  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  laws  of  the  universe 
are  expressed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  every  episode  of  man's  life. 
But  yet  there  is  no  more  characteristic  sign  of  our  times  than 
the  reluctance  of  those  who  believe  in  God  to  take  their  stand 
boldly  upon  their  faith,  and  all  that  it  involves,  in  questions  of 
art.  The  cultivated  believer  in  God  feels  himself  bound  (by 
what  unwritten  law  of  courtesy  we  know  not)  to  defer  to  the 
agnostic  dogmatist  the  moment  he  sets  his  foot  within  the  capri- 


cious circle  drawn  by  the  art  student  and  the  art  critic.  And  yet 
what  more  preposterous  theory  could  be  advanced  than  that 
which  assumes  that  while  it  is  a  sin  against  art  to  paint  incor- 
rectly phenomena  which  are  the  outcome  of  the  physical  laws 
made  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  it  is  no  sin  against  art  to 
treat  arbitrarily  the  things  of  conduct  and  happiness  which  de- 
pend upon  the  spiritual  and  moral  laws  of  the  same  Creator?  To 
see  life  in  its  truth  and  its  entirety  is  to  see  all  these  laws  in 
their  operation  ;  and  to  paint  life  as  it  is  shaped  by  them  for  good 
or  ill  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the  artist,  especially  if  he  aims  at 
realism.  But  because  the  moral  tale  done  to  order  has  often 
succeeded  in  being  dismally  inartistic,  the  idea  has  got  abroad — 
even  among  religious  people— that  there  is  some  deep-seated  and 
ineradicable  hostility  between  the  beauty  and  truth  of  art,  and 
the  beauty  and  truth  of  morality  :  and  that  to  hold  and  confess 
the  opposite  opinion  is  to  announce  one's  self  a  fubsy  Philistine. 
Whereas  the  truth  of  the  matter  really  is  that  these  inartistic 
moral  tales  are  inartistic  only  because  the  writers  of  them  lack 
some  or  all  of  the  gifts  that  made  an  artist," 

It  is  possible,  continues  the  critic,  to  be  very  zealous  for  moral- 
ity, and  yet  have  no  imagination,  no  insight,  and  no  style.  Why, 
then,  he  asks,  should  we  be  ashamed  to  say  also  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  write  a  great  poem  or  a  great  novel  without  a  clear 
and  true  perception  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  laws  of  God  as  mani- 
fested in  the  life  of  the  world  He  has  created?     We  quote  again  : 

"Behind  and  above  all  the  conflicting  opinions  formed  upon 
any  human  transaction,  there  is  a  truth  known  absolutely  to  God, 
if  to  none  else  ;  and  that  it  is  this  truth  that  the  artist  has  to  see- 
not  necessarily  to  understand  all  the  history  of  it — but  to  see,  and 
having  seen,  to  celebrate  it  in  painting,  poetry,  or  song,  so  that 
thousands  who  only  dimly  suspected  the  truth  before  shall  feel 
sure  of  it  henceforth,  and  sure  also  that  there  is  beauty  in  the 
truth.  Being,  as  we  are,  certain  that  there  is  a  moral  in  every- 
thing that  happens,  and  that  the  moral  is  of  God's  meaning,  we 
can  not  pretend  to  think  it  immaterial  whether  the  artist  believes 
or  does  not  believe  in  God.  And  yet,  remembering  that  three  of 
the  most  convincing  presentiments  of  the  inspiring  force  and 
beauty  of  Christian  character  to  which  the  literature  of  the  last 
thirty  years  has  given  shape — Dinah  in 'Adam  Bede,'  Turgenief's 
'Lisa,'  and  the  Roman  soldier  in  Mr.  Pater's  'Marius' — have  pro- 
ceeded from  writers  who  avowed  themselves  agnostic ;  remem- 
bering these  things,  we  are  glad  to  recognize  that  even  intellec- 
tual unbelief,  so  long  as  it  does  not  paralyze  the  instincts  of 
modesty,  reverence,  and  tender  human  affection,  need  not  close 
the  avenues  of  the  spirit  to  that  kind  of  revelation  which  makes 
the  testimony  of  the  artist  a  thing  independent  of,  tho  not  antag- 
onistic to,  the  testimony  of  the  moralist. " 


Drawbacks  to  American   Art  and  Culture.— In  a 

recent  conversation  with  the  editor  of  TJie  Bookman,  ^Ir.  Hamil- 
ton Mabie  expressed  these  sentiments  : 

"The  significance  and  place  of  art  have  never  been  at  all  ade- 
quately understood  in  this  country.  Very  few  people,  even 
among  cultivated  Americans,  have  grasped  the  real  idea  of  art, 
so  far  have  we  grown  away  from  it ;  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  take 
a  long  time  to  make  us  understand  that  we  shall  not  be  finally 
successful  on  this  continent  until  we  have  given  expression  to  our 
life  in  some  form  of  art.  So  long  as  we  feel  that  the  supreme 
fruit  of  true  living  is  incessant  activity,  we  shall  not  reach  true 
living  itself.  As  the  deepest  and  most  vital  religious  life  shrinks 
most  from  professional  forms,  follows  most  closely  natural  chan- 
nels, and  separates  itself  instinctively  from  the  use  of  the  relig- 
ious/<r/^/.y,  so  the  richest  and  fullest  national  life  is  evidenced  by 
depth  of  feeling,  by  breadth  of  personal  resource,  and  by  ripeness 
of  spirit  rather  tlian  by  incessant  activity.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  the  spread  of  real  culture  in  this  country 
is  the  spirit  in  which  the  great  mass  of  newspapers  are  now  edited. 
So  many  newspapers  deal  so  exclusively  with  the  mere  news  side 
of  things,  and  with  the  purely  gossipy  aspect  of  the  news  side, 
that  they  never  come  in  contact  with  general  principles,  and  never 
even  suggest  to  tlicir  readers  the  sense  of  the  relative  values  of 
events.  In  many  of  our  newspapers  there  is  no  sense  of  propor- 
tion ;  the  ephemeral,  the  vulgar,  and  the  inane  almost  exclude  a 
discussion  or  presentation  of  news  that  really  contributes  to  the 
thought  and  growth  of  the  reader.  Tiie  habit  of  newspaper  read- 
ing in  this  country  stands  in  tho  way  of  the  real  culture  of  the 
great  majority  of  men  and  women  who  have  formed  it." 
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LETTERS  OF    MATTHEW   ARNOLD. 

IT  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  believed  that  the  "Letters  of 
Matthew  Arnold,"  recently  collected  and  arranged  by  Mr. 
George  W.  E.  Russell  (Macmillan  &  Co.).  will  take  rank  in  the 
higher  performance  of  epistolary  art.  'J'/ie  Nmeteetith  Century 
for  December  contains  a  critical  essay  by  Mr.  John  Morley  on 
these  letters,  in  which  he  sets  out  by  recalling  the  excellence  of 
such  letter-writers  as  Cicero,  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  Cowper,  Horace 
Walpole,  Scott.  Byron.  Carlyle.  Macaulay,  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
and  others.     He  saj'S  : 

"  What  place  in  this  catalog  will  ultimately  be  taken  by  the  two 
new  volumes  of  the '  Letters  of  Matthew  Arnold, '  nobody  can  now 
decide.  Those  who  looked  for  a  grand  literary  correspondence, 
rich  in  new  instruction,  fresh  inspiration,  profound  social  obser- 
vation, will  be  disappointed  ;  and  they  deserve  to  be,  for  Arnold 
was  one  of  the  most  occupied  men  of  his  time.  Those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  had  the  happiness  to  count  him  among  faithful 
and  affectionate  friends,  and  to  whom  his  disappearance  leaves  a 
truly  painful  void  in  familiar  haunts  and  meditative  hours — and 
those  others  who  know  his  books  only,  and  would  wish  to  know 
something  of  his  personality — will  not  be  disappointed  at  all,  but 
will  be  grateful  to  the  relatives  who  have  consented  to  give  to  the 
world  these  memorials  of  a  finer  genius  and  a  high  and  most  at- 
tractive character." 

Arnold 's  letters  relate  principally  to  political  and  social  matters, 
tho  literary  judgments  on  contemporaries  are  not  wanting. 
Thackeray  was  not,  to  his  thinking,  a  great  writer.  The  author 
of  "The  Angel  of  the  House"  is  "worthy  but.mildish."  The  ele- 
vation of  Tennyson  above  Wordsworth  is  "ridiculous."  He  does 
not  think  Tennyson  a  great  and  powerful  spirit  in  any  line — "as 
Goethe  was  in  the  line  of  modern  thought,  Wordsworth  in  that  of 
contemplation,  Byron  even  in  that  of  passion."  "Enoch  Arden" 
is  declared  to  be  "very  good  indeed"  and  "perhaps  the  best  thing 
Tennyson  has  done." 

In  summing  up  his  estimate  of  Arnold  as  he  appears  in  these 
volumes,  Mr.  Morley  says  : 

"It  is  true  to  say  that  Arnold  talked,  wrote,  and  thought  much 
about  himself,  but  not  really  much  more  than  most  other  men  and 
women  who  take  their  particular  work  and  purpose  in  life  serious- 
ly to  heart.  He  was  not  the  least  of  an  egotist,  in  the  common 
ugly  and  odious  sense  of  that  terrible  word.  He  was  incapable 
of  sacrificing  the  smallest  interest  of  anybody  else  to  his  own  ;  he 
had  not  a  spark  of  envy  or  jealousy  ;  he  stood  well  aloof  from  all 
the  bustlings  and  jostlings  by  which  selfish  men  push  on  ;  he  bore 
life's  disappointments,  and  he  was  disappointed  in  some  reason- 
able hopes  and  anticipations,  with  good  nature  and  fortitude  ;  he 
cast  no  burden  upon  others,  and  never  shrank  from  bearing  his 
own  share  of  the  daily  load  to  the  last  ounce  of  it ;  he  took  the 
deepest,  sincerest,  and  most  active  interest  in  the  well-being  of 
his  country  and  his  countrymen.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  think  of  such 
a  man  as  an  egotist,  simply  because  he  took  a  child's  pleasure  in 
his  own  performance,  and  liked  to  know  that  somebody  thought 
well  of  his  poetry,  or  praised  his  lecture,  or  laughed  at  his  wit? 
As  if  a  certain  sheep-faced  and  insipid  modesty,  and  sjjurious  re- 
serve in  speaking  of  self,  does  not  constantly  conceal  an  egotism 
of  the  most  intense  and  poisonous  species.  Somebody  attacked 
him  and  somebody  else  defended  him.  'I  had  rather  it  was  not 
done,'  he  told  his  mother,  'as  these  bitter  answers  increase  and 
perpetuate  hatreds,  which  I  detest.'.  'Fiery  hatred  and  malice 
are  what  I  detest,  and  would  always  allay  or  avoid,  if  I  could.' 
This  is  the  great  thing,  after  all,  as  nobody  knows  better  than 
some  of  those  who  have  by  fortune  of  eager  and  great  issues  been 
drawn  into  too  sharp  contention. 

"To  refuse  vindication  on  these  terms,  or  almost  on  any  terms, 
is  not  the  temper  of  the  egotist.  'To  the  last  day  I  live.  I  shall 
never  get  over  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  surprise  at  finding  my  pro- 
ductions acceptable  when  I  see  so  many  people  all  round  me  so 
hard  put  to  it  to  find  a  market.  This  comes  from  a  deep  sense  of 
the  native  similarity  of  people's  spirits,  and  that  if  one  spirit 
seems  richer  than  another,  it  is  rather  that  it  has  been  given  to 
him  \.o  find  more  things,  which  it  might  have  been  equally  given 
to  others  to  find,  than  that  he  has  seized  or  invented  them  by 
superior  power  and  merit'  (i.  228).     There  does  not  seem  to  be 


much  difference,  and  it  is  little  more  than  a  question  of  words, 
but  such  language  in  the  intimacy  of  a  letter  to  his  mother  illus- 
trates Arnold's  real  modesty.  What  does  it  matter  that  he  would 
often  in  honest  gaiety  of  heart  cry  out.  'Did  I  say  that?  How- 
good  that  was  1'  " 


A  Reading  Age. — "Such  surely  may  be  pronounced  the 
last  thirty  years  of  this  closing  century.  Curious  proofs  abound. 
The  very  ash-barrels  along  the  streets  show  it.  So  immense  is 
the  amount  of  printed  literature  thrown  aside  each  day  and  week 
that  men  who  dispose  of  city  refuse  insist  that  special  receptacles 
must  be  given  to  the  'rejected  manuscripts'  of  the  household. 
Railway  trains  declare  it.  The  brakemen  and  car-sweepers  pick 
up  each  day  scores  and  hundreds  of  books  and  newspapers  cast 
away  after  perusal  on  the  seats  along  the  aisles  of  the  cars. 
Growing  lists  of  periodical  literature  overwhelm  the  seeker.  A 
news-stand  well  furnished  by  some  organization  in  the  book  trade 
offers  a  dozen  attractions  for  any  special  intellectual  desire.  The 
presses  groan  with  the  mass  of  writing  to  be  thrown  into  printed 
form,  and  publishers  groan  behind  the  press.  The  reading  public 
seems,  however,  to  devour  everything.  Some  take  even  the 
trash,  but  an  increasing  circle  is  learning  that  in  our  brief  life 
some  careful  selection  must  be  made  or  the  best  reading  will 
escape  attention."— 77ir^  Christian  Intelligencer. 


NOTES. 

In  the  course  of  a  talk  with  Home  Chat,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  recently  re- 
peated his  opinion  that  "the  majority  of  people  don't  read,"  and  added: 
"I  was  talking  to  Mr.  John  Morley  the  other  day,  and  during  the  conversa- 
tion I  asked  him  how  many  out  of  the  forty  millions  of  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  he  supposed  did  any  reading.  He  said,  'About  a  million';  and  I 
quite  agreed  with  him."  All  these  penny  papers,  added  Mr.  Stead,  which 
some  superior  people  grumble  at  so  much,  have  done  a  vast  amount  of 
good,  in  that  they  have  made  certain  persons  read  who,  except  for  their 
existence,  would  never  have  read  at  all.  In  the  course  of  the  same  conver- 
sation Mr.  Stead,  in  discussing  some  of  the  qualities  of  present-day  novel- 
ists, said  he  did  not  object  to  "  blugginess."  "It's  only  human  to  be 
attracted  by  blood.  Putting  together  Homer  and  Rider  Haggard,  what 
acts  from  each  on  the  reader  but  the  'blugginess'?  But,  putting  aside 
Homer  and  Rider  Haggard,  I  may  tell  you  that  when  I  was  a  little  boy  I 
was  always  very  fond  of  seeing  pigs  killed  !  " 

If  the  relative  popularity  of  books  may  be  proven  by  the  order  of  their 
sales  at  a  given  place,  the  following  list  will  be  of  interest.  The  Book-News, 
Philadelphia,  says  that  according  to  a  record  kept  for  one  month  in  the 
Wanamaker  book-store,  the  fifteen  most  popular  books  have  been  the 
following,  in  the  order  named:  "Titus,"  by  Florence  M.  Kingsley;  "In 
the  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  by  Ian  Maclaren;  "  Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar 
Bush,"  by  Ian  Maclaren;  "Bachelor's  Christmas,"  by  Robert  Grant; 
"  Sorrows  of  Satan,"  by  Marie  Corelli;  "  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France," 
by  Stanley  Weyman;  "Men  of  the  Moss-Hags,"  by  S.  R.  Crockett;  "Casa 
Braccio,"  by  Marion  Crawford;  "A  Gentleman  Vagabond,"  by  F.  Hopkin- 
son  Smith;  "  About  Paris,"  by  Richard  Harding  Davis;  "The  Second  Jungle 
Book,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling;  "Two  Little  Pilgrims'  Progress,"  by  Mrs. 
Burnett;  "  Knight  of  the  White  Cross,"  by  G.  A.  Heritv;  "Tiger  of  Mysore," 
by  the  same;  "  Through  Russian  Snows,"  by  the  same. 

Referring  to  Miss  RhodaBroughton's  recent  celebration  of  her  birthday. 
The  Westminster  Gazette  s,a.ys:  "She  has  had  a  fairly  long  and  successful 
literary  career,  and  is  still  hard  at  work.  Her  earlier  efforts,  '  Cometh  Up 
as  a  Flower  '  (1867),  '  Not  Wisely  but  Too  Well '  (1867),  *  Red  as  a  Rose  is 
She'  (1870),  '  Good-bye,  Sweetheart,  Good-bye'  (1872),  are  perhaps  her  most 
successful.  In  connection  with  her  first  work,  there  used  to  be  a  story 
told,  which  is  probably  as  true  as  many  stories  of  the  kind.  Miss  Brough- 
ton's  father  was  a  clergyman  in  North  Wales,  and  'Cometh  Up  as  a 
Flower'  was  written  without  parental  knowledge.  When  a  copy  of  the 
book  arrived  at  the  rectory,  her  mother,  it  is  said,  would  not  allow  her 
daughter  to  read  it !  " 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  has  in  her  time  expressed  her  mind  pretty  freely 
about  many  persons  and  things.  Now  the  interviewers  have  been  catch- 
ing it.  The  editor  of  The  Idler  has  been  asking  some  of  the  interviewed 
their  opinions  of  interviewers,  and  Mrs.  Linton,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
comes  out  strong  on  the  point.  "Interviews  and  interviewers,"  she  an- 
swers, "may  stand  as  about  the  biggest  nuisances,  and  the  most  futile 
failures  of  all  at  present  patronized  by  this  crazy  age."  And  again,  "The 
whole  thing  is  the  purest  humbug  from  beginning  to  end." 

The  right  hand  of  the  Russian  painter,  Verestchagin,  is  thumbless.  His 
right  thumb  was  bitten  by  a  leopard  some  years  ago,  and  had  to  be  ampu- 
tated. The  middle  finger  also  of  his  right  hand  is  lamed  and  useless,  as  the 
result  of  a  shot-wound  which  the  artist  received  on  the  battle-field.  More 
than  this,  the  small  bones  of  the  center  of  his  right  hand  were  also  partially 
shattered  by  a  fall  on  the  Russian  steppes,  and  his  right  arm  was  broken 
in  the  same  accident.  Nevertheless,  it  is  with  this  damaged  right  hand 
that  Verestchagin  paints  his  wonderful  pictures. 

"H.  T.  P."  says,  in  a  letter  to  The  Booktnan:  "Altogether,  if  the  office 
of  Laureate  be  something  more  than  a  petty  insular  distinction,  if  it  is  to 
become  one  of  the  innumerable  symbols  of  Anglo-Saxon  unity,  a  pos- 
session of  Greater  Britain,  and  if  our  whole  race  could  choose  its  occu- 
pant, it  is  unthinkable  that  the  choice  should  be  a  matter  of  any  doubt,  or 
should  single  out  another  name  than  that  of  Rudyard  Kipling." 
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SCIENCE. 

WHAT   HOLDS  THE  OCEAN    IN    PLACE? 

THIS  question,  like  many  others  that  appear  silly  at  first 
sight,  is  really  a  serious  one.  We  are  apt  to  think  that 
since  a  liquid  will  always  "find  its  own  level"  when  left  to  itself, 
it  will  do  so  under  all  possible  conditions.  But  this  is  not  so. 
Prof.  T.  J.  See  tells  us  (^Popular  Astronomy,  December)  that  on 
a  gravitating  sphere  such  as  our  earth,  the  surrounding  liquid 
will  be  in  equilibrium  only  when  it  is  less  dense  than  the  sphere 
itself.  Were  it  otherwise — were  our  ocean  a  mass  of  quicksilver, 
for  instance — it  might  gather  itself  up  into  a  great  ball  and  go 
rolling  about  regardless  of  consequences.     Says  the  Professor  : 

"As  the  profound  researches  of  Lord  Kelvin  and  G.  H.  Darwin 
on  the  long  period  oceanic  tides  show  that  the  earth's  mass  as  a 
whole  is 'more  rigid  than  steel  but  not  quite  so  rigid  as  glass,'  we 
may  in  the  present  discussion  consider  the  earth  as  a  solid 
spheroid  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  fluid  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the 
pressure  and  attraction  of  its  parts.  Among  the  many  important 
problems  illuminated  by  the  suljlime  genius  of  Laplace,  not  the 
least  interesting  is  that  which  treats  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
sea,  and  the  conditions  which  render  this  equilibrium  stable. 
Laplace  has  treated  this  question  with  a  very  profound  analysis 
in  the  '  Mccanique  Celeste  ;  '  and  has  shown  that  the  stability  of 
the  equilibrium  of  the  sea  depends  upon  the  circumstance  that 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  have  a  smaller  density  than  that  of  the 
solid  spheroid  around  which  they  are  wrapped  in  thin,  irregular 
layers  of  variable  form  and  depth." 

By  means  of  a  diagram,  which  we  have  not  space  to  reproduce 
here,  Professor  See  now  shows  that  when  a  solid  sphere  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  lighter  liquid  one  the  result  of  their  mutual  attrac- 
tion is  to  cause  the  latter  to  arrange  itself  evenly  about  the  former. 
He  expresses  the  conclusion  thus  : 

"If  we  suppose  an  earthquake  or  some  other  catastrophe  to 
disturb  this  equilibrium,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  temporary  dis- 
aster might  result  from  the  supposed  derangement,  the  accustomed 
order  would  soon  be  restored  by  the  law  above  indicated,  and  the 
figure  of  the  sea  would  again  become  stable.  Such  is  the  marvel- 
ous provision  of  universal  gravitation  for  the  stability  of  the 
world  as  made  known  by  the  genius  of  Laplace.  It  is  clear  that 
without  this  investigation  we  could  not  have  the  least  assurance 
of  the  stability  of  the  oceans  which  covers  three  fourths  of  the 
solid  terrestrial  spheroid  ;  and  we  might  be  led  by  mere  fancy  to 
suppose  that  a  disturbance  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  would  result 
in  a  destruction  of  all  the  conditions  which  perpetuate  life  upon 
the  planet." 

Repeating  now  his  geometrical  reasoning  for  the  case  where 
the  surrounding  shell  is  heavier  than  its  included  sphere.  Profes- 
sor See  shows  that  if  it  is  once  thrown  a  little  out  of  center,  gravi- 
tation will  tend  to  increase  the  irregularity  : 

"The  action  of  the  whole  mass  will  tend  to  carry  the  particles 
toward  the  side  where  the  fluid  is  already  heaped  up  ;  accordingly 
the  arrangement  of  the  fluid  will  become  still  more  unequal  than 
it  is  at  present.  Therefore  we  conclude  that  if  the  density  of  the 
fluid  surpasses  that  of  the  solid  nucleus  the  equilibrium  will  be 
unstable,  and  even  if  the  two  masses  be  concentrically  adjusted 
the  slightest  disturbance  will  cause  the  fluid  to  pile  up  on  one  side 
of  the  nucleus,  which  will  protrude  its  opposite  face  above  the 
surface  of  the  receding  liquid.  From  this  we  see  that  if  the 
oceans  were  converted  into  quicksilver  and  the  terrestrial  spheroid 
were  to  retain  its  ])rcsent  density,  the  fluid  surrounding  the  earth 
would  be  in  an  unstable  equilibrium,  and  the  slightest  disturb- 
ance, such  as  an  earthquake  or  the  tides  arising  from  the  disturb- 
ing action  of  the  sun  and  moon,  would  cause  this  li(]uid  sheet  to 
pile  up  in  one  great  mass,  which  migiit  roll  about  over  the  earth 
whenever  new  conditions  of  equilibrium  were  brought  about  by 
the  action  of  extraneous  forces.  The  present  oceans  would  thus 
be  largely  exhausted  by  the  superior  attraction  of  the  fluid  for 
itself,  and  the  earth  would  protrude  from  the  mass  of  mercury ; 
or,  what  is  tlie  same  thing,  the  dense  and  unstable  fluid  would 
not  sj)read  around  the  entire  earth,  as  do  tiie  iMcscnt  waters  of  the 
sea  in  their  admirable  adjustment  to  conditions  of  permanent 
stable  equilibrium." 


STILTED  SCIENTIFIC   PHRASEOLOGY. 

THE  "big  words"  of  science  are  often  necessary  and  useful, 
expressing  what  can  not  be  made  clear  to  the  student  in 
any  other  way,  but  they  are  sometimes  mere  verbiage  and  meaa 
no  more  than  their  common  equivalents.  It  goes  without  saying, 
that  in  this  latter  case  the  true  scholar  uses  the  short,  plain  word. 
He  who  writes  in  six-syllabled  words  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
astounding  the  multitude  is  not  apt  to  have  very  much  solid 
thought  to  express.  Some  very  good  advice  on  this  subject, 
which  is  worthy  the  seinous  attention  of  other  scientific  men  than, 
students  of  medicine,  was  recently  given  to  the  students  of  the 
Chicago  Medical  College  by  Dr.  Edmund  Andrews,  in  an  intro- 
ductory address,  afterward  printed  in  The  Journal  oj  the  Afiier- 
ican  Medical  Association  (Chicago,  November  3),  from  which 
we  quote  a  few  paragraphs : 

"  It  is  amusing  and  yet  vexatious  to  see  a  worthy  medical  gen- 
tleman,whose  ordinary  conversation  is  in  a  simple  and  good  style, 
suddenly  swell  up  when  he  writes  a  medical  article.  He  changes- 
his  whole  dialect  and  fills  his  pages  with  a  jangle  of  harsh  techni- 
cal terms,  not  one  third  of  which  are  necessary  to  express  his 
meaning.  He  tries  to  be  solemn  and  imposing.  For  instance,  a 
physician  recently  devised  a  new  instrument,  and  wrote  it  up  for 
a  medical  journal  under  this  title,  'A  New  Apparatus  for  the 
Armamentarium  of  the  Clinician, '  by  which  heading  he  doubtless 
hopes  to  make  the  fame  of  his  invention  'go  thundering  down  the 
ages,*  as  Guiteau  said. 

"Another  writer  wanted  to  say  that  cancer  is  an  unnatural 
growth  of  epithelium.  He  took  a  big  breath  and  spouted  the 
following:  'Carcinoma  arises  from  any  subepithelial  proliferation 
by  which  epithelial  cells  are  isolated  and  made  to  grow  abnor- 
mally. '     Now,  then,  you  know  all  about  cancer. 

"A  writer  on  insanity  illuminates  the  subject  as  follows  :  'The 
prodromic  delirium  is  a  quasi-paranoiac  psychosis  in  a  degenerate 
subject.  A  psychosis  of  exhaustion,  being  practically  a  condition 
of  syncope. ' 

"The  following  is  an  effort  to  say  that  certain  microbes  produce 
the  poison  of  erysipelas  :  'The  streptococcus  erysipalatosus  pro- 
liferating in  the  interspaces  of  the  connective  tissue  is  the  etio- 
logic  factor  in  the  secretion  of  the  erysipelatous  toxins. ' 

"A  large  cancer  of  the  liver  was  found  at  a  post-mortem  exam- 
ination and  reported  about  as  follows :  'A  colossal  carcinomatous 
degeneration  of  the  hepatic  mechanism.' 

"Still,  the  man  of  big  swelling  words  is  not  always  up  in  the 
clouds.  If  called  to  a  case  of  accident,  he  examines  the  injury, 
and  may  inform  the  family  in  quite  a  simple  and  dignified  man- 
ner that  their  father  was  thrown  sidewise  from  his  carriage 
breaking  his  leg  and  putting  his  ankle  out  of  joint,  but  if  he 
writes  out  the  case  for  his  medical  journal,  he  gets  up  straightway 
on  his  stilts  and  says:  'The  patient  was  projected  transversely 
from  his  vehicle,  fracturing  the  tibia  and  fibula  and  luxating  the- 
tibiotarsal  articulation. ' 

"Your  man  of  solemn  speech  is  peculiar.  He  does  not  keep  a 
set  of  instruments — not  he — he  has  an  armamentarium.  His 
catheters  never  have  a  hole  or  an  eye  in  them,  but  always  a 
fenestrum.  In  gunshot  injuries,  a  bullet  never  makes  a  hole  in 
his  patient,  but  only  a  perforation.  He  does  not  disinfect  his 
armamentarium  by  boiling,  but  by  submerging  it  in  water  ele- 
vated to  the  temperature  of  ebullition.  He  never  distinguishes 
one  disease  from  another,  but  always  dift'erentiates  or  diagnos- 
ticates it.  His  patient's  mouth  is  an  oral  cavity.  His  jaw  is  a 
maxilla.  His  brain  is  a  cerebrum,  his  hip-joint  is  acoxo-femoral 
articulation.  If  his  eyelids  are  adherent,  it  is  a  case  of  ankylo 
symblejiharon.  If  he  discovers  wrinkles  on  the  skin,  they  are 
corrugations  or  else  rugosities.  He  never  sees  any  bleeding,  but 
only  hemorrhage  or  sanguineous  effusion.  He  does  not  examine 
a  limb  by  touch  or  by  handling — he  ])alpates  or  manipulates  it. 
If  he  finds  it  hopelessly  diseased  he  does  not  cut  it  otY — that  is 
undignified.     He  gets  out  his  armamentarium  and  amputates  it. " 


The  Journal  of  Inebriety  estimates  the  total  number  of  drunkards  in 
America  at  i.fwo.tKxi.  There  beintt  about  twenty-five  millions  of  adults  in 
this  country,  this  means  that  one  person  out  of  every  fifteen  drinks  to  ex- 
cess, and  is  consequently  more  or  less  of  a  drunkard.  The  journal  thinks 
that  this  estimate  is  a  very  modest  one  and  rather  under  the  mark  than 
above  it. 
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BACTERIA    IN   THE    DAIRY. 

IN  a  recent  article  on  the  Pasteurization  of  milk  (The  Literary 
Digest,  December  21)  the  writer  showed  how  important 
it  is  to  remove  the  injurious  germs  without  killing  also  those  that 
are  beneficial.  Some  further  information  on  this  and  kindred  sub- 
jects is  contained  in  the  following  from  The  Lancet,  December  7 : 

"That  we  may  count  upon  microbes  sometimes  as  our  friends 
and  sometimes  as  our  enemies  is  well  illustrated  in  the  bacteriology 
of  milk  and  milk  products.  Tho  milk  may  leave  the  udder  per- 
fectly sterile,  yet  a  few  moments  of  contact  with  the  air,  and  es- 
pecially the  air'of  insanitary  surroundings,  are  sufficiently  long  to 
be  the  starting-point  of  the  development  of  a  whole  microbial  me- 
nagerie. By  fission  alone — that  is,  by  splitting  in  two,  and  by  the 
resulting  two  dividing  again  in  the  same  way — one  bacterium  may 
become  the  parent  of  over  sixteen  million  bacteria  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  composition  of  milk  is  such  as  to  be  most  favorable 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  organisms,  pathogenic  and  non- 
pathogenic. Some  are  detrimental  to  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
milk  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  milk  has  its  own  diseases  to  con- 
tend with.  Experience  is  ever  teaching  how  imperative  it  is  that 
the  strictest  care  should  be  taken  to  protect  milk  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  microbial  invasion.  The  risks  of  pollution  are  great, 
and  may  arise  from  an  unhealthy  or  dirty  condition  of  the  cow, 
or  of  the  stall,  or  of  the  milker's  hands  and  clothes.  The  air  of 
the  cow-house  is  frequently  made  insanitary  by  cleaning  it  out 
and  dislodging  dirt  just  previously  to  milking,  and  another  source 
of  contamination  is  the  diluting  of  the  milk  with  unwholesome 
water  which  may  be  infected  with  typhoid  fever  or  cholera  poison, 
or  by  placing  the  milk  in  dirty  vessels,  or  by  exposing  it  to  the 
atmosphere  of  warm  and  unhealthy  places,  as  cupboards.  With 
these  possibilities  of  pollution  in  mind  the  advantages  gained  by 
sterilizing  or  Pasteurizing  milk  by  boiling  are  evident.  Particu- 
larly is  this  so  in  the  case  of  bottle-fed  infants,  the  lives  of  many 
of  whom  would  be  saved  from  fatal  diarrhea,  so  frequent  in  arti- 
ficial rearing,  were  these  precautions  taken.  The  same  lesson  is 
taught  by  the  fact  that  mother's  milk  is  sterile.  Altho  boiling 
will  destroy  the  disease-producing  germs  in  milk,  it  may  still  leave 
spore-bearing  bacteria,  which  in  course  of  time  would  produce 
undesirable  changes  in  the  milk  itself  and  render  it  unwhole- 
some." 

So  much  for  our  bacterial  enemies.  But  they  are  not  the  only 
germs  contained  in  the  liquid.     The  article  goes  on  to  tell  us : 

"There  are  friendly  germs  to  be  found  in  milk  whose  functions 
can  be  cultivated  and  turned  to  account  in  the  production  of  an 
acceptable  flavor  in  cream  and  in  butter.  After  clearing  the  milk 
or  the  cream  of  competing  organisms  by  Pasteiirism  it  is  sown 
with  a  pure  culture  of  lactic-acid-producing  organisms.  The 
flavor  of  the  butter  and,  moreover,  its  keeping  qualities  being  de- 
pendent upon  the  character  of  the  souring  process  undergone  by 
the  cream  preparatory  to  churning,  a  uniform  product  acceptable 
in  both  these  respects  maybe  obtained  by  proceeding  carefully  on 
these  lines.  The  inculcation  of  these  methods  among  dairy-farmers 
would  add  an  impetus  to  the  milk  products  industry  and  probably 
bring  it  into  a  greater  state  of  prosperity." 


Telephoning  with  Bare  Conductors  Laid  Along 
the  Ground. — "For  many  years,"  says  Tlic  Raih.oay  Review, 
"bronze  wire  has  been  used  by  the  German  Postal  Telegraph  Ad- 
ministration as  a  conductor  for  telephone  lines,  on  account  of  its 
conductivity  being  superior  to  that  of  the  usual  iron  or  steel  wires. 
Besides  bronze  wires  covered  with  copper,  a  number  of  German 
makers  have  also  brought  out  numerous  double-metal  wires,  under 
the  names  of  compound  wire,  bimetallic  wire,  double-metal  wire, 
double-bronze  wire,  and  patent  bronze  wire,  etc.  These  wires 
have  a  core  of  steel  or  aluminum-bronze,  with  a  high  tensile 
strength,  and  are  covered  with  copper  or  bronze  of  a  high  con- 
ductivity. Experiments  with  these  wires  were  made  in  ordei  to 
see  if  they  could  compare  with  bronze  wire  for  telephonic  pur- 
poses, both  in  respect  to  their  mechanical  and  electrical  proper- 
ties. .  .  .  The  results  obtained  do  not  go  to  show  that  the  double- 
metal  wires  are  any  more  valuable  than  the  pure  copper  wire,  but 
that  the  distance  to  which  telephonic  transmission  by  bare  wires 
laid  upon  the  earth  is  possible  depends  mainly  upon  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  wires,  presuming  all  the  conditions  are  similar." 


A    NATURAL   MUMMY. 

UNDER  the  title  "Mummification  by  Natural  Agents,"  a  cor- 
respondent of  Cosmos  (Paris,  November  30)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  description,  with  the  accompanying  illustration, 
reproduced  from  a  photograph  : 

"  It  seems  worthy  of  interest  to  inform  you  of  the  discovery,  in 
a  barn,  under  a  hay-mow,  of  a  mummified  cat. 

"The  mummification  is  complete.  There  remain  only  the  solid 
substances.  The  skin,  changed  to  parchment,  reminds  one  of  the 
wrinkled  skin  of  a 
baked  potato  at  the 
moment  when  it  be- 
gins to  brown.  The 
natural  orifices  are 
very  much  dilated 
by  the  stretching  due 
to  the  drying,  and  it 
is  probably  to  the 
same  cause  that  we 
must  attribute  the 
drawing  apart  of  the 
lips,  which  gives  to 
the  wide-open 
moutii  a  horrible  ex- 
pression of  pain.  In 
the  inside  may  be 
seen  through  the  ori- 
fices masses  of  dried  membranes,  like  the  roots  of  a  dead  plant. 
"What  is  most  astonishing  in  this  mummy  is  the  complete  disap- 
pearance of  the  hair.     Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  attacks  of  insects. 

"The  animal  weighs  only  150  grams  [>^  pound].  A  live  cat  of 
this  size  weighs  ly^  to  3  kilograms  [5^^  to  byi  pounds],  that  is  to 
say,  sixteen  to  twenty  times  as  much.  The  photograph  is  pretty 
good,  but  it  shows  but  imperfectly  the  emaciation  and  flattening 
of  the  organs." — Translated  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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REDISCOVERY    OF    THE    SUN-GAS. 

'\^7'E  chronicled  not  many  months  ago  in  these  columns  how 
*  *  helium,  the  sun-gas — so-called  because  it  had  been  found 
by  the  spectroscope  in  the  sun  and  had  never  been  found  else- 
where— had  been  discovered  on  earth  as  a  constituent  of  certain 
minerals.  Thus  one  more  link  has  been  forged  between  our  far- 
off  center  of  attraction  and  ourselves,  and  a  writer  in  T/ie  Edm- 
burgh  Review  (October)  thinks  that  the  discovery  is  a  happy 
omen  for  celestial  chemistry,  that  is,  the  science  that  investigates, 
by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  the  materials  of  which  the  sun  and 
stars  are  made  up  ;  for  in  this  science  "unknown  elements"  were 
becoming  alarmingly  numerous.  Of  the  present  outlook  The 
Review  speaks  as  follows  : 

"It  [celestial  chemistry]  had  unquestionably,  during  the  last 
decade,  become  somewhat  overcast.  Important  instrumental  im- 
provements were  turned  to  the  utmost  account  in  the  precise 
determination  of  countless  dark  and  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  of 
sun,  stars,  and  nebulae ;  but  chemical  recognitions  were  compara- 
tively infrequent.  Mistaken  identities,  it  is  true,  were  corrected ; 
and  this  was  in  itself  a  gain  of  the  most  essential  kind.  But  the 
substitution  of  avowed  ignorance  for  mereh'  ostensible  knowl- 
edge, tho  laudable,  and  to  the  lovers  of  truth  eminently  welcome, 
is  not  inspiriting.  'Unknown  lines'  were  becoming  ominously 
abundant.  Appeals  to  the  laboratory  anent  their  interpretation 
met  no  response;  it  almost  seemed  as  if  science  had,  in  that 
direction,  reached  the  end  of  its  tether.  Comparisons  of  terres- 
trial with  celestial  spectra  had  lost  much  of  their  interest.  Sig- 
nificant coincidences  between  them  grew  scarce  ;  nor  was  it  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  incandescent  globes  contained  forms 
of  matter  non-existent  on  a  cool  planet.  Theories  of 'dissocia- 
tion' through  excessive  heat,  as  well  as  of  the  gradual  formation 
of  our  'elements'  out  of  some  ultra-material  substance — probably 
the  universal  ether  — were  besides  rife;  and,  if  true,  opened  a 
chasm  between  the  chemistry  of  the  earth  and  the  chemistry  of 
the  stars. 

"The  detection  of  helium  has  dissipated  most  of  these  appre- 
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hensions.  Everj'thing  now  once  more  seems  possible  ;  and  hope 
and  vigor  have  been  renewed  together.  The  road  of  future 
progress  is  now  plain  and  open  ;  it  will  be  traversed  by  eager 
pilgrims.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  mistake  as  to  the  kind  of 
work  likely  to  prove  fruitful.  The  alphabet  is  at  hand,  out  of 
which  to  spell  answers  to  the  outstanding  riddles  of  cosmical 
physics.  Argon  and  helium  are  unlikely  to  be  alone  in  their 
peculiarities.  They  belong  to  a  group  of  gases  superanniiati'd 
(if  we  may  venture  to  say  so)  here,  while  still  active  in  wider 
scenes.  'In  certain  stages  of  steller  evolution.' as  Mr.  Lockyer 
expresses  it.  they  are  of  paramount  importance  ;  while  on  plane- 
tary globes  they  exist  scantily  and  obscurely,  fultilling  no  obvi- 
ous function.  But  now '  time's  revenges'  have  brought  them  once 
more  to  the  front.  Additional  members  of  the  class  may.  before 
these  lines  are  published,  be  \\\.QXvCi\y  ttnearihcdixom  scarce  min- 
erals or  volcanic  products.  Any  day,  we  may  hear  that  the 
prison-bands  of  'coronium'— the  chief  material  of  the  sun's 
corona— have  been  unloosed  ;  or  that  the  enigmatical  nebular 
stuff,  which  has  baffled  so  many  inquiries,  has  arisen  from  under 
our  very  feet;  or  of  any  one  of  a  hundred  analogous  identifica- 
tions. The  barriers  once  broken  are  likely  to  go  down  on  all 
sides,  leaving  the  assailants  free  to  dash  in.  and  loot  what  they 
can.  We  await  with  deep  interest  the  outcome  of  their  incursions 
into  what  was,  a  few  months  back,  a  secluded  and  inaccessible 
territory." 


ANCIENT   ENGINEERING 

GREECE. 


IN    NORTHERN 


THIS  is  the  age  of  great  engineering  works,  and  we  are  so 
thoroughly  cognizant  of  that  fact  that  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  there  were  great  engineers  in  antiquity.  They  built  neither 
suspension  bridges  nor  transatlantic  liners,  but  in  masonry  con- 
structions and  drainage-works  they  were  in  many  respects  our 
equals.  Those  who  doubt  should  reAd  an  article  on  the  recently 
discovered  remains  of  some  great  Greek  engineering  works,  con- 
tributed to  Appleton's  Popular  Scicjice  Monthly  by  John  D. 
Champlin.     We  quote  a  few  paragraphs  below  : 

"  Strabo  says  :  '  The  spot  which  the  present  Lake  Copaic  [north- 
ern Greece]  occupies  was  formerly  it  is  said,  dry  ground,  and 
was  cultivated  in  various  ways  by  the  Orchomenians,  who  lived 
near  it.'  This  traditional  account,  about  the  only  record  of  the 
prehistoric  condition  of  the  Copaic  basin  we  possess,  would  seem 
to  imply  that  it  was  kept  dry  artificially,  and  we  find  a  partial  ex- 
planation in  other  passages  in  which  he  describes  certain  subter- 
raneous caverns  and  fissures  through  which  the  waters  were  car- 
ried off.  '  If  the  subterranean  passages  are  stopped  up,  the  waters 
of  the  lake  increase  so  as  to  inundate  and  cover  cities  and  whole 
districts,  which  become  uncovered  if  the  same  or  other  passages 
are  again  opened. '  The  memory  of  such  a  catastrophe,  caused  by 
the  stoppage  of  the  natural  conduits,  the  result  of  seismic  disturb- 
ances, as  Strabo  intimates,  or  from  want  of  care  in  consequence 
of  political  disturbances,  is  embalmed  doubtless  in  the  tradition 
of  the  Ogygean  Deluee,  Ogygea  being  the  original  name  of 
Bceotia.  A  similar  trouble  must  have  occurred  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  appears  to  have  contemplated  the  re- 
claiming of  the  basin.  Strabo  says:  'When  the  outlets  were 
again  obstructed,  Crates,  the  miner,  a  man  of  Chalcis,  began  to 
clear  away  the  obstructions,  but  desisted  in  consequence  of  the 
Boeotians  being  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  altho,  as  he  himself 
says  in  the  letter  to  Alexander,  many  places  had  been  already 
drained. ' 

"These  statements  of  Strabo  would  lead  to  the  inference  tliat 
the  drainage  (if  the  basin  by  the  ancients  consisted  only  in  keep- 
ing free  from  obstruction  certain  subterraneous  passages  through 
which  the  waters  flowed  to  the  sea  ;  and  this  would  probably  have 
been  the  conclusion  to-day  but  for  the  recent  efforts  of  the  Greek 
Government  to  reclaim  the  submerged  lands.  These  efforts,  under 
the  supervision  of  experienced  engineers,  have  resulted  in  nearly 
draining  the  basin,  and  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  complete 
ancient  system  of  hydraulic  works  dating  from  so  remote  a  period 
that  all  record  or  tradition  of  their  construction  has  been  lost. 
This  system,  so  vast  and  comprehensive  as  to  excite  the  wonder 
f)f  modern  engmeers,  taking  into  consideration  tlic  jirimitive  aji- 
pliances  of  the  ancients,  served  to  convert  this  now  miasmatic 
i)asin  into  a  fruitful  ]ilain,  the  hf)mc,  a  thousand  years  before  our 
era.  of  a  thriving  and  numerous  population." 


EDISON    ON    THE  TRIALS  OF    INVENTORS. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  in  an  interview  reported  in  The 
Monthly  Illustrator  by  R.  R.  Wilson,  condemns  our  pat- 
ent system  in  unmeasured  terms.  He  says  that  he  has  lost  money 
on  every  one  of  his  inventions,  considering  them  purely  as  inven- 
tions, and  has  made  his  fortune  by  manufacturing.  Mr.  Edison 
advises  the  young  inventor  not  to  attempt  to  get  a  patent,  but  to 
keep  his  invention  secret  and  manufacture  it  himself.  After  enu- 
merating some  of  the  celebrated  processes  of  manufacture  that 
have  never  been  patented,  but  are  kept  secret,  often  being  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son,  as  has  been  done  in  the  great  Dupont 
powder  works,  Mr.  Edison  spoke  as  follows: 

"No  sooner  does  an  inventor  make  known  some  important  me- 
chanical discovery  by  applying  for  a  patent  than  a  pirate  comes 
along  and  steals  it.  Years  pass  before  the  case  comes  to  trial, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  practise  of  the  courts  gives  the  pirate  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  Many  patents  are  decided  in  the  inventor's 
favor  only  when  the  patent  is  about  to  expire,  and  has  therefore 
become  almost  worthless.  This  is  all  wrong.  The  courts  should 
give  the  man  who  first  secures  a  patent  or  first  makes  application 
for  it  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  until  the  question  of  priority  has  been 
finally  passed  upon  and  settled.  As  it  is  now  the  pirate  staves  off 
the  trial  from  year  to  year  and  the  poor  inventor  is  robbed  of  his 
due,  but  if  the  change  I  mention  was  made,  patent  cases  would 
be  speedily  brought  to  trial  and  in  most  instances  justice  done  to 
all.  When  it  is  made,  as  it  is  sure  to  be  sooner  or  later,  there  will 
be  a  rush  of  invention  and  discovery  in  this  country  such  as  we 
have  never  seen.  Under  the  present  conditions,  however,  not  the 
big  but  the  small  inventions,  a  new  toy  for  children,  an  improved 
lamp-burner,  and  the  like,  are  the  ones  that  are  making  the  most 
money.  Their  insignificance  protects  them  against  the  pirate, 
who  fails  to  discover  that  there  is  money  to  be  made  by  stealing 
them.  Still,  my  advice  to  a  young  inventor  would  be  to  study 
the  expensive  operations  of  all  large  factories — every  operation, 
you  know,  is  expensive  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  re- 
quired— and  try  to  devise  a  machine  with  which  fewer  men  could 
do  the  work.  The  wealth  of  the  modern  world  has  been  made  by 
labor-saving  machinery. 

"The  end  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  this  field,  and  it  is  still 
possible  for  a  young  inventor  to  devise  a  machine  for  some  oper- 
ation essential  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  which  would  save  the 
labor  of  a  number  of  men.  Then  if  he  went  into  the  manufacture 
of  that  one  product  on  his  own  account,  he  could  hold  his  own 
with  all  the  other  manufacturers  and  undersell  them  as  long  as  he 
kept  his  machine  a  secret.  There  is  no  better  method  by  which 
the  inventor  in  these  days  can  get  the  full  benefit  of  his  inven- 
tion." 


Recent  Flashlight  Photography. — "Naturalists  have  been 
doing  some  clever  things  by  the  aid  of  photography."  says  The 
Anier/can  Journal  of  Photography,  November.  "A  Western 
sportsman  has  been  for  years  making  a  collection  of  photographs 
of  all  kinds  of  wild  animals  in  their  native  haunts,  and  many  of 
these  pictures,  espjcially  of  animals  about  to  spring  at  their  in- 
tended prey,  have  been  taken  under  conditions  that  made  the 
skilful  handling  of  the  rifle  highly  necessary  the  instant  after  the 
camera  was  snajiped.  Another  enthusiast  has  devoted  himself  to 
photographing  the  animals  of  the  forest  in  their  nightly  wander- 
ings. He  would  set  a  wire  in  the  path  of  the  animal  he  wished 
to  photograph,  and  adjust  the  camera  so  that  as  the  animal  came 
along  and  made  contact  with  the  wire  blitz-pulver  was  ignited, 
and  in  the  flash  the  picture  was  taken.  In  this  way  some  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  deer  in  all  sorts  of  attitudes,  of  mountain  lion, 
badgers,  opossums,  etc..  have  been  secured,  and  many  new  fea- 
tures have  been  developed  of  great  interest  to  the  naturalist.  M. 
Bontan.  the  European  naturalist,  who  studies  the  wild  life  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  garb  of  a  diver,  has  succeeded  in  taking 
some  photographs  of  the  sea  bottom.  He  uses  a  flashlight  ob- 
tained from  a  spirit-lamp  and  magnesium  powder,  which  is  covered 
by  a  water-tight  bell-jar.  The  lamp  stands  on  a  barrel  contain- 
ing oxygen  gas.  which  he  employs  to  work  the  lanij)  and  the 
pneumatic  shutter  of  the  camera.  He  breathes  through  the  sup- 
ply-pipe of  the  diving-dress.  The  camera  is  water-tight  and 
stands  on  a  tripod  near  the  barrel,  so  that  the  shutter  and  the 
flashlight  can  be  worked  together." 
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HOW  A   WATER-DROP    SPLASHES. 

THE  splash  made  by  a  drop  of  water  as  it  falls  on  a  hard  sur- 
face seems  a  common  and  simple  thing.  Common  it  is,  no 
doubt,  but  simple  it  certainly  is  not.  It  is  so  complex,  and  withal 
so  interesting,  that  Prof.  A.  M.  Worthington  has  written  a  book 
in  which  this  subject  alone  is  treated.  What  he  has  found  to 
write  about  in  it  may  be  understood  from  the  following  paragraph 
from  a  review  in  Kjioiu ledge,  December  2  : 

"  Professor  Worthington  has  been  studying  the  curious  phenom- 
ena for  twenty  years.  The  splash  of  a  drop  occurs  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  ;  yet  it  is  an  e.xquisitely  regulated  phenomenon,  and 
one  which  very  happily  illustrates  some  of  the  fundamental  prop- 
erties of  fluids.  The  problem  which  Professor  Worthington  has 
succeeded  in  solving  is  to  let  a  drop  of  definite  size  fall  from  a 
fixed  height  in.  comparative  darkness  on  to  a  surface,  and  to  illu- 
minate it  by  a  flash  of  exceedingly  short  duration  at  any  desired 
stage,  so  as  to  exclude  all  the  stages  previous  and  subsequent  to 
those  thus  selected.  The  numerous  illustrations  in  the  volume  tes- 
tify to  the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  his  work.  The  curious  results  of 
the  splash  of  a  drop  of  mercury  from  a  height  of  three  inches  upon 
a  smooth  glass  plate  are  particularly  interesting.  Very  soon  after 
the  first  moment  of  impact,  minute  rays  are  shot  out  in  all  direc- 
tions on  the  surface  with  marvelous  regularity.  From  the  ends 
of  these,  minute  droplets  of  liquid  split  off.  The  liquid  subsides 
in  the  middle,  and  afterward  flows  into  a  ring.  The  ring  then 
divides  in  such  a  manner  as  to  join  up  the  rays  in  pairs.  There- 
after the  whole  contracts,  till  the  liquid  rises  in  the  center,  so  as 
to  form  the  beginning  of  the  rebound  of  the  drop  from  the  plate. 
Immediately  the  drops  at  the  ends  of  the  arms  now  break  off, 
while  the  central  mass  rises  in  a  column  which  \ust  fails  itself  to 
break  up  into  drops.  He  photographed  no  fewer  than  thirty  suc- 
cessive .stages  of  the  splash  within  the  twentieth  of  a  second,  so 
that  the  average  interval  between  them  was  about  the  six  hun- 
dredth of  a  second.  Remarkable  are  the  splashes  of  water-drops 
falling  about  sixteen  inches  into  milk,  but  more  beautiful  are  the 
dome-forms  when  the  height  is  fifty-two  inches." 


Eye  Diseases  of  Coal  -  M  i  ners.— According  to  an  article 

in  G/uckauJ ,  translated  and  condensed  in  7/ie  Engineering  and 
Aiming  Journal,  December  14,  the  disease  known  as  nystagmus 
appears  to  have  been  first  known  about  i860,  and  it  has  been 
noticed  that  it  has  increased  since  then  in  all  coal-mining  coun- 
tries. "The  principal  symptom  of  the  disease  is  that  the  miner, 
after  a  long  shift,  finds  his  sight  unsteady,  and  his  light  appears 
to  be  in  continual  movement.  A  short  interval  of  rest  is  sufficient 
to  remove  this  unpleasant  sensation.  When  the  disease  is  more 
acute,  the  miner  is  attacked  at  his  work,  and  finds  that  he  can  not 
see  to  hold  his  tools  ;  he  has  headaches  ;  and,  finally,  can  not  walk 
straight.  Any  attempt  to  see  things  by  ordinary  light  above  the 
horizontal  level  brings  on  the  nystagmus.  In  one  district.  Dr. 
Nieden  examined  11,145  men,  and  found  that  3. 6  per  cent,  suffered 
from  nystagmus.  The  proportion  between  those  coming  from 
work  and  those  going  to  work  was  as  4.1  to  3.1  per  cent.  All 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject  agree  that  the  disease  is  con- 
fined to  those  men  who  mine  the  coal,  and  who  lie  cramped  up  in 
a  lying  position,  very  often  having  to  look  upward.  The  muscles 
of  the  eye  can  not  bear  the  excessive  strain,  which  is  aggravated 
by  the  poor  quality  of  the  light.  It  has  been  noticed  that  nystag- 
mus is  much  more  frequent  in  mines  where  safety-lamps  are  used 
than  it  is  in  mines  where  there  are  naked  lights.  As  evidence  of 
the  important  part  that  the  quality  of  the  light  plays  in  connec- 
tion with  the  disease,  it  is  said  that  at  the  Rhein  Elbe  collieries 
in  1877,  when  naked  lights  were  used,  0.7  per  cent,  of  the  men 
suffered  from  nystagmus  ;  three  years  later,  after  safety -lamps  had 
been  introduced,  the  percentage  rose  to  3.05.  The  author  has  no 
doubt  that  the  introduction  of  a  better  light  in  mines  would  re- 
duce the  disease." 


An  Automatic  TiCKKT-^KU.^K.—Herapash's,  London,  describes  an 
automatic  appliance  for  the  delivery  of  railway  tickets,  which,  it  says,  bids 
fair  to  hold  a  respectable  place  atnonj;:  similar  devices.  The  machine 
works  with  absolute  correctness,  and  dates  as  well  as  issues  the  tickets. 
"  It  is  particularly  useful  where  a  number  of  tickets  has  to  be  issued  at 
fixed  fares,  such  as  for  local  passenger  traffic.  Some  time  ago  a  machine 
was  fixed  in  the  Homerton  .Station  of  the  North  London  line  for  the  issue 
of  workmen's  tickets,  and,  as  the  directors  have  asked  for  further  ma- 
chines, the  presumption  is  that  the  experiment  has  proved  satisfactory." 


Strength    of    Metals   Shown    by    Their    Melting 

Point.— "-M-  Pictet  remarks,"  says  The  Railivay  Revieiv ,  "that 
pure  metals  with  high  melting-points,  such  as  platinum,  iron,  cop- 
per, and  gold,  are  all  comparatively  strong,  and  that,  conversely, 
metals  having  low  melting-points — zinc,  lead,  bismuth,  and  tin — 
are  relatively  weak  ;  that  metals  with  high  melting-points  must 
necessarily  be  coherent  and  tenacious,  because  much  heat  is  re- 
quired to  drive  their  molecules  apart  in  reducing  them  to  the  liquid 
mobile  state  in  which  the  molecules  have  very  small  coherence, 
and  therefore  at  ordinary  temperatures  much  force  must  be  ap- 
plied to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  molecules  and  break  the 
mass.  On  the  other  hand,  in  metals  with  low  melting-points  a 
slight  elevation  of  temperature  will  overcome  the  molecular  cohe- 
sion and  render  them  liquid,  that  is,  will  melt  them.  Such  metals 
will  be  weak,  because  if  little  heat  is  required  to  melt  the  metal, 
less  force  will  be  needed  to  tear  it  apart ,  hence  melting-point  and 
tenacity  are  clearly  connected.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  tenacity 
of  pure  metals  and  alloys  is  greatly  increased  by  extreme  cold, 
that  is,  by  the  closer  approximation  of  their  molecules,  proving 
that  metals  become  stronger  at  temperatures  farthest  removed 
from  their  melting-point." 


A  Simple  Test  for  Impurity  in  Water.— "Decaying 

organic  matter  is  never  found  in  appreciable  quantity  in  pure 
water,"  says  Floyd  Davis,  in  The  Etigitieering  Magazine,  De- 
cember. "If  to  a  glassful  of  such  water  a  few  drops  of  sulfuric 
acid  and  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  permanga- 
nate be  added  a  permanent  pink  color  is  produced  :  but,  if  the  water 
contains  decaying  organic  matter  then  the  pink  color  becomes 
fainter  and  finally  disappears.  In  the  hands  of  an  expert  this  is 
an  important  test,  but  it  can  not  be  relied  on  with  a  novice,  sinc& 
ferrous  sulfate,  hydrogen  sulphid,  and  other  reducing  agents, 
sometimes  present  in  water,  produce  similar  results.  But,  when 
a  water  shows  an  excess  of  chlorin  and  bleaches  potassium  per- 
manganate, it  is  certainly  suspicious,  and  should  be  analyzed  by 
an  expert.  My  advice  in  all  cases  where  persons  seek  counsel  is 
to  make  the  experiments  given  above,  and,  if  the  results  are  not 
satisfactory,  to  send  the  water  to  an  experienced  chemist,  with 
necessary  information  regarding  its  source,  and  have  a  thorough 
analysis  made." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"Smoke  is  not  gaseous,  as  it  is  often  unscientifically  considered,  but  a 
cloud  of  solid  particles  suspended  like  dust  in  the  air,"  says  The  Engineer- 
ing Magazine,  in  reviewing  an  article  on  smokeless  gunpowder.  "Any- 
thing that  burns  completely  into  a  gas  generates  no  smoke.  Efforts  have 
long  been  made  to  produce  powder  that  will  not  produce  smoke  in  burn- 
ing. Not  only  in  the  military  art,  but  in  mining  and  quarrying,  is  such  an 
explosive  desirable,  provided  that,  for  the  latter  purpose,  the  gases  pro- 
duced shall  not  possess  materially  deleterious  properties.  For  military 
purposes  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  powder  should  have  good  ballistic 
power,  and  that  the  chemical  action  of  the  gases  upon  the  material  of 
which  gun-barrels  are  made  shall  not  be  in  j  urious.  A  number  of  smokeless 
powders  exist,  but  they  do  not  all  meet  these  necessary  requirements." 

A  FORM  of  magnet  whose  poles  adapt  themselves  to  the  irregular  sur- 
faces of  a  piece  of  iron  to  be  lifted,  is  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Elec- 
trische  Anzeiger.  According  to  an  abstract  in  T/ie  Electrical  World  it 
"  consists  of  a  bar  of  iron,  around  which  are  a  number  of  iron  rings  or  col- 
lars fitting  it  closely,  between  which  are  placed  the  coils  encircling  the 
iron  bar,  the  current  being  such  as  to  make  alternate  poles  of  the  successive 
rings.  The  bar  is  lifted  horizontally,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  each  of  the 
rings  there  is  ^  short,  thick,  iron  cylinder  which  has  a  limited  vertical 
movement;  these  iron  cylinders  will  project  more  or  less  beyond  the  lower 
edge  of  the  rings,  so  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  an  irregular  surface  of  an 
iron  piece  to  be  lifted." 

"The  aluminum  vessels  now  in  use  in  the  French  army  are  found  to 
wear  very  little,'' says  Knoivledge.  "They  can  be  heated  over  gas  and 
coal,  and  are  not  attacked  by  the  food  and  wine,  etc.,  as  the  food  does  not 
remain  long  in  the  vessels.  Flasks  in  which  ordinary  water  is  kept  for 
months  show  whitish  spots  near  specks  of  impurities — iron,  carbon,  etc., 
and  on  the  soldered  portions  if  other  metals  have  been  admixed.  .The  ves- 
sels are  made  simply  by  stamping,  without  soldering,  except  at  the  han- 
dles. In  salt  water,  corrosion  of  the  metal  proceeds  more  quickly  than  in 
fresh  water;  it  becomes  black,  but  sulfuric  acid  restores  the  original 
brightness." 

Electric-lighting  has  made  numerous  contributions  to  sanitation.  Dr. 
Saunders,  medical  officer  of  the  London  Board  of  Health,  says  that  it  has 
done  much  toward  making  the  employees  of  cominercial  and  manufactur- 
ing establishments  healthier.  "  Faces  that  were  pale  and  wan  from  work 
in  gas-lighted  basements,  stores,  and  shops  are  much  improved  since  the 
introduction  of  electricity.  The  heat  from  the  gas-jets  and  poor  ventila- 
tion are  responsible  for  much  sickness.  It  is  also  shown  that  in  the  same 
city  the  electric  light  has  lessened  crime.  Darkness  breeds  wickedness 
and  light  dispels  it." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


THE   CHURCH    PRESS   ON    THE    WOMAN'S 

BIBLE. 

THE  appearance  of  the  first  part  of  the  so-called  "Woman's 
Bible,"  edited  by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  others,  has 
called  out,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  disapproving  com- 
ment of  the  religious  press.  This  disapproval  has  been  couched 
in  strong  terms  and  is  practically  unanimous.  This  edition  of  the 
Bible,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  been  "purged  of  all  invidious 
distinction  of  sex."  It  excludes  from  its  pages  the  story  of  Eve's 
creation,  "edits  out"  a  part  of  the  conversation  between  Eve  and 
the  serpent,  and  makes  numerous  other  omissions  and  alterations 
to  bring  the  text  "  into  conformity  with  modern  ideas  of  the  status 
of  woman."  But  what  gives  as  much  offense  as  anything  else  is 
the  statement  by  Mrs.  Stanton  in  the  preface,  that  she  does  not 
believe  in  the  "divine  authority"  of  the  Scriptures,  nor  that  the 
Old  Testament  or  the  New  was  inspired,  and  that  she  does  not 
believe  that  woman's  emancipation  is  possible  as  long  as  she  ac- 
cepts the  position  assigned  her  in  the  Christian  or  any  other  relig- 
ion, for  "all  the  religions  on  the  face  of  the  earth  degrade  her." 
The  method  under  which  the  work  of  revision  was  carried  on 
savored  also,  it  is  charged,  of  irreverence.  This  method,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Stanton,  was  as  follows  :  "  Each  person  purchased  two 
Bibles,  and  ran  through  them  from  Genesis  to  Revelations,  mark- 
ing all  the  texts  that  concerned  women.  The  passages  were  cut 
out  and  pasted  in  a  blank-book  and  the  commentaries  were  written 
underneath.  On  this  particular  point  a  writer  in  The  Untversal- 
ist,  of  Chicago  (Rev.  Mary  J.  Delano),  says: 

"The  audacity  of  the  plan  suggests  the  old  adage  of  those  who 
break  in  where  angels  even  fear  to  tread.  Nothing  but  entire  ig- 
norance of  the  hold  which  the  Bible  has  upon  the  affections  of 
Christian  people,  lack  of  knowledge  of  modern  Biblical  research, 
of  the  higher  criticism,  could  excuse  any  one  in  adopting  such  a 
method  in  commenting  on  the  Scriptures.  When  one  remembers 
the  reverent  attitude  of  mind,  the  wisdom,  the  wide  learning,  the 
patient  comparison  of  texts,  the  inquiries  into  contemporaneous 
history,  the  painstaking  research  which  characterized  the  eminent 
scholars  who  gave  us  our  new  version,  and  which  continued  for 
twenty  years,  and  contrasts  this  with  the  flippant,  almost  vicious 
attack  upon  sacred  things  by  these  women,  one  is  humiliated 
beyond  measure ;  especially  if  she  be  a  woman  hoping  for  the 
best  for  her  sex.  Mrs.  Stanton  has  been  compared  to  Colonel  In- 
gersoU;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  even  he  could  have  used  language 
more  irreverent." 

In  further  comment  on  the  project  as  a  whole,  Mrs.  Delano 
says: 

"No  woman  of  reverent  mind  and  true  Christian  feeling  can 
contemplate  with  anything  but  sorrow  the  appearance  of  this 
book,  of  which  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  is  the  instigator  and 
editor.  No  woman  who  sincerely  honors  Mrs.  Stanton  for  the 
work  she  has  done  in  lifting  so  many  of  the  legal  disabilities 
under  which  the  sex  has  suffered  for  so  many  gefterations  can 
help  feeling  that  in  taking  up  a  work  for  which  she  was  so  ill- 
prepared  and  so  incapacitated,  by  reason  of  prejudice  and  a  lack 
of  learning,  from  doing  well,  she  has  made  the  greatest  mistake 
of  her  life,  and  one  vital  in  the  direction  in  which  she  has  so  long 
labored.  Those  of  us  who  knew  Mrs.  Stanton  best,  and  her  pecul- 
iar prejudices  concerning  the  influence  which  the  Bible  and  Chris- 
tianity have  had  upon  the  political  status  of  women,  were  prepared 
for  anything  she  might  say  against  them,  but  not  for  the  flippant, 
irreverent  way  in  which  she  has  said  it." 

In  an  editorial  upon  the  "New  Bible"  itself,  'J'ht-  Sabbath  Re- 
corder (Seventh-Day  Baptist)  says: 

"Had  Mrs.  Stanton  been  satisfied  to  make  the  proper  and 
rational  interpretations  of  the  Scripture,  rather  than  to  condemn 
it,  and  all  ministers  who  even  read  it  from  the  pulpit,  it  would 
have  seemed  more  modest,  to  say  the  least.  A  fair  and  just  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures  will  not  degrade  any  woman.  It  is 
in  Christian  countries  that  woman  receives  her  greatest  elevation 


and  freedom  from  the  bondage  in  which  she  is  held  where  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  does  not  shine.  There  may  be,  and  we  hon- 
estly believe  there  are,  just  grounds  for  complaint  that  she  is  still 
denied  some  rights  and  privileges  to  which  she  is  entitled.  But 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  attempt  to  slide  the  responsibility  off  on 
the  Bible.  This  is  an  error  which  will  react  fearfully  against  the 
capse  in  which  Mrs.  Stanton  has  expended  her  best  efforts  for  the 
past  fifty  years.  We  do  not  predict  a  very  large  demand  for  the 
'Woman's  Bible.'" 

In  the  same  general  line  are  the  comments  of  the  St.  Louis 
Observer  (Cumberland  Presbyterian) .     It  says  : 

"It  will  arouse  the  opposition  of  all  who  love  and  reverence  the 
Bible  as  a  consistent  whole.  Those  who  are  ready  to  lay  sacri- 
legious hands  upon  the  Word  of  God  are  but  a  feeble  few.  The 
women  have  taken  courage  from  the  attitude  of  those  daring^ 
critics  who  have  run  their  pens  through  so  many  passages  as  in- 
terpolations or  emendations  of  ignorant  editors.  But  they  are  a 
little  more  consistent  than  the  critics.  Where  the  scholars  have 
used  the  blue  pencil  the  women  have  boldly  employed  the  knife. 
The  work  of  taking  to  pieces  the  greatest  book  ever  written  has 
begun.  How  long  it  will  continue  no  one  can  predict  with  any 
safety,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  those  women  who  reject  any  part 
of  the  Word  of  God  as  authoritative  will  end  by  denying  it  all. 
We  are  profoundly  sorry  that  the  women,  who  owe  all  they  are  to- 
the  influence  of  the  Word  of  God.  have  dared  to  assail  its  in- 
tegrity." 

Referring  to  a  particular  utterance  in  the  book  The  Congrega- 
tionalisi  says : 

"We  wonder  whether  the  advocates  of  a  larger  use  of  silver  iiv 
our  currency  will  welcome  the  assistance  of  ^Irs.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  who  interpolates  her  comment  upon  Gen.  xxiii.  i6.  in 
that  fearful  and  wonderful  book,  the  '  Woman's  Bible, '  as  follows  ; 
'That  Abraham  paid  for  all  this  in  silver  "current  money  of  the 
merchant"  might  suggest  to  the  financiers  of  our  day  that  our  com- 
mercial relations  might  be  adjusted  with  the  same  coin,  especially 
as  we  have  plenty  of  it.  If  our  bimetalists  in  the  halls  of  legis- 
lation were  conversant  with  sacred  history  they  might  get  fresh 
inspiration  from  the  views  of  the  patriarchs  on  good  money.' 
Either  this  is  the  most  deliberate  irony  or  Mrs.  Stanton  ought,  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  to  accept  the  practise  of  the  patriarchs  as  sug- 
gestive upon  the  'woman  question. '  " 

The  Western  Watchman  (Roman  Catholic,  St.  Louis)  con- 
tends that  Mrs.  Stanton  is  a  fair  representative  of  Protestant 
orthodoxy,  and  that  her  system  of  Bible  revision  is  entirely  in 
harmony  with  Protestant  ideas  of  "a  progressive  system  of  truth." 
It  continues : 

"  Protestantism  is  fast  losing  every  vestige  of  the  supernatural 
and  is  becoming  the  spirit  of  man  embodied  in  forms  of  worship- 
and  phrases  of  evanescent  conviction.  Truth  is  not  eternal  nor  is 
veracity  any  attribute  of  the  Deity.  The  religion  of  the  Protes- 
tants will  soon  differ  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  Japanese,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Hindus.  These  have  their  sacred  books  and 
their  progressive  revelation,  and  their  Vedas  are  as  much  inspired 
as  our  books  of  Moses.  The  Catholic  preacher  need  take  no- 
further  account  of  Protestantism.  His  duty  is  to  teach  religion 
to  Protestants,  and  he  must  begin  where  he  would  begin  with  a 
class  of  Mongolian  children.  The  Bible  will  soon  be  sent  back  to 
Rome,  whence  it  went  forth  to  the  modern  world,  and  in  future  it 
will  be  classed  as  a  popish  book  and  combated  as  containing  only 
Romish  superstition  from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  It  was  fetish, 
a  divinity,  three  hundred  years  ago  ;  it  now  lies  broken,  like  another 
dragon,  at  the  feet  of  modern  Protestant  enlightenment.  Mi-s. 
Stanton  can  kick  it  and  spit  on  it,  and  there  is  none  to  say  nay." 

The  Catholic  Mirror  (Baltimore)  says  : 

"The  'Woman's  Bible'  is  receiving  but  scant  favor  from  the  sex 
for  which  it  has  been  prepared.  No  good  Christian  woman  will 
give  it  countenance.  The  ladies  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  of  Richmond.  Va. ,  have  lost  no  time  in  putting 
themselves  on  record  in  regard  to  it.  At  a  meeting  a  few  eve- 
nings ago  resolutions  were  adopted  condemning  this  fantastic 
product  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Lillie  Devereaux  Blake, 
and  in  the  last  clause  of  the  resolutions  these  Richmond  ladies 
say  :  '  We  accept  the  place  given  us  in  (iod's  Book  with  joy  ;  that 
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we  believe  the  attempt  to  mar  the  perfectness  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures for  personal  reasons  or  self-aggrandizement  is  a  sin.  There- 
fore, that  for  this  movement  we  have  no  sympathy— only  sincere 
and  sorrowful  condemnation. 


IS   THERE   A  GREAT   REVIVAL    COMING? 

THE  direct  prophecy  of  a  fourth  great  revival  among  the 
American  churches  has  not  been  uttered,  but  hints  of  its 
approach  are  becoming  frequent.  Thus  The  Advance  (Congre- 
gational, Chicago)  notes  with  gratification  that  "the  thoughts  of 
many  Christians  are  turning  with  longing  hopefulness  to  a  future, 
and  that  not  distant,  which  shall  witness  a  great  spiritual  awaken- 
ing." It  says  that  "there  are  signs  in  the  sky  that  the  coming  of 
anew  and  larger  kingdom  is  at  hand;"  that  the  churches,  "tho 
not  living  up  to  the  heights  of  spiritual  attainment  and  effective- 
ness which  belong  to  their  duty  and  privilege,  have  fairly  emerged 
from  the  militant  state  which  is  a  sure  sign  of  declension,  and  have 
come  into  a  condition  of  peace  if  not  of  life."  The  next  great 
awakening,  it  says,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  "for  the  world  now  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  Christian  church." 
"It  will  be  a  conquest  for  the  subordination  and  consecration  of 
wealth,  the  purifying  of  politics,  the  comforting  of  the  poor,  the 
reclaiming  of  the  desert  wastes  of  heathendom." 

The  three  great  revivals  which  have  already  marked  the  prog- 
ress of  evangelization  in  America  are  reviewed  in  detail  by  Dr. 
Daniel  S.  Gregory  in  the  closing  paper  of  his  series  on  "The 
Preacher  and  Preaching  for  the  Present  Crisis,"  in  The  Homiletic 
Review  for  December,  from  which  we  condense  as  follows : 

"The  first  era  of  American  revivals  was  that  under  Edwards 
and  Whitefield  and  their  successors,  contemporaneous  with  the 
movement  in  England  under  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys,  and 
dating  back  to  1740.  In  the  Great  Awakening,  as  it  has  been 
called,  Edwards,  Bellamy,  and  their  contemporaries  planted 
themselves  solidly  on  the  assumption  and  distinct  reaffirmation 
of  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God.  They  met  the  ultra-Armin- 
ianism  and  churchly  legalism  by  appealing  to  Paul's  doctrine  to 
the  Romans  in  analogous  circumstances — the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  J  ait  h  in  the  divine  Redeemer.  This  was  the  one  com- 
mon burden  of  the  preaching  of  the  day.  As  essentially  connect- 
ed with  justification,  tremendous- stress  was  laid,  in  this  era,  upon 
the  condemning  power  of  the  law,  and  the  lost  condition  of  the 
sinner,  in  order  to  leave  the  sinner  hopeless,  unless  he  could  ob- 
tain justification  through  the  righteousness  of  the  crucified  Savior, 
and  find  refuge  in  Him  ;  while  the  necessity  for  the  new  birth 
was  emphasized,  in  order  to  bring  the  formal  and  godless  profes- 
sor to  despair  of  deliverance  and  salvation  except  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.   .   .   . 

"The  second  era  of  American  revivals — that  in  which  Presi- 
dent Dwight,  Dr.  Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  and  others  were  among 
the  leaders  in  its  earlier  phase ;  and  Drs.  Nettleton  and  Finney 
the  leading  revivalists  in  its  later  phase — may  be  reckoned  from 
lyqy,  and  it  extended  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  A  period 
of  backsliding  and  moral  defection  followed  the  Great  Awaken- 
ing. The  errors  and  sins  of  this  period  were  again  of  a  peculiar 
character. .  The  leaders  in  the  reaction — such  men  as  Dwight,  Grif- 
fin, and  the  elder  Mills — fell  back  once  more  upon  the  Bible,  as- 
suming, affirming,  or  proving  by  imanswerable  arguments  its 
divine  authority,  and  they  directed  their  preaching  intelligently 
against  the  prevailing  errors  and  sin.  The  peculiar  dogmatic 
feature  of  this  era,  appearing  to  a  large  extent  in  all  the  preach- 
ing, was  necessarily  the  sovo-eigniy  of  God.  The  people  had 
largely  revolted  against  God,  and  reeded  to  be  made  to  feel  to 
the  utmost  that  there  is  an  infinite  God,  above  all  and  controlling 
all,  and  the  arbiter  of  future  destiny.   .   .   . 

"The  third  era  of  American  revivals  began  with  the  great 
awakening  of  185S.  It  was  a  revival  among  the  people.  It  made 
revivalists  rather  than  was  made  by  them  ;  and  has  been  esti- 
mated to  have  added  a  million  members  to  the  churches.  This 
religious  awakening  came  in  a  most  unusual  way,  and  took  on  an 
entirely  new  aspect.  The  previous  movements  were  intimately 
connected  with  some  special  presentation  of  dogmatic  truth,  or 
with  the  appearance  of  great  leaders  ;  but  the  revival  of  185S  came 


as  one  result  of  the  pressure  of  a  peculiar  providence.  A  great 
financial  crisis  had  some  time  before  prostrated  the  industries  of 
the  country;  the  depression  continued  and  increased  until  vast 
numbers,  left  without  work,  were  on  the  verge  of  abject  want. 
In  their  despair  they  were  driven  to  turn  to  God  in  prayer.  New 
York  city,  the  center  of  commercial  depression,  was  the  place  in. 
which  the  movement  originated.  The  Fulton  Street  Noon  Prayer- 
Meeting,  established  October  8,  1S57,  with  a  layman,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Lanphier,  in  charge,  was  the  point  of  origin.  That  meeting  was 
itself  an  inspiration.  In  three  months  after  it  was  opened  the 
great  revival  had  already  begun.  In  six  months 'Noon  Prayer- 
Meetings'  had  spread  across  the  continent,  in  all  the  cities  and 
centers,  and  the  revival  went  with  them." 

Dr.  Gregory  says  that  the  revival  of  1858  transformed  the  life 
and  work  of  Protestant  Christendom,  and  gathered  its  forces 
together  to  hold  them  in  readiness  for  some  mighty  future  enter- 
prise ;  that  the  church  of  to-day  is  confronted  by  such  an  enter- 
prise, having  as  its  end  a  fourth  era  of  revivals  in  which  every- 
thing promises  to  be  on  a  grander  scale.  He  then  proceeds  to 
define  the  doctrinal  preaching  which  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  hastening  the  coming  of  this  fourth  era.  We  brief  his  points 
as  follows : 

First,  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  the  supreme  and 
sovereign  authority  of  God.  Secondly,  the  requirements  and  ob- 
ligations of  the  Law  of  God.  Thirdly,  justification  by  faith  and 
regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Fourthly,  necessity  for  a  new 
baptism  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Fifthly,  the  present  and  immediate 
obligation  of  the  church  to  give  the  Gospel  to  all  the  world. 
Sixthly,  necessity  that  the  ministry  and  the  officers  of  the  church 
should  take  their  places  as  the  called,  appointed,  and  authorized 
leaders  and  directors  in  the  Gospel  work  that  must  be  done. 


THE  GREEK    PATRIARCH    ON    CHURCH 

UNION. 

7  T  is  well  known  that  Pope  Leo  XIII.  has  been  very  anxious  to 
■■-  have  the  two  great  Catholic  churches,  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin,  reunited  after  their  schism  and  separation  of  a  thousand 
years.  Months  ago  an  official  invitation  went  out  from  the  Vati- 
can addressed  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  Oriental  Church,  asking 
for  negotiations  on  this  proposed  reunion. 

The  reply  from  the  Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church,  Archbishop 
Anthimus,  of  Constantinople,  and  signed  by  ten  other  bishops  of 
the  Anatolian  Church,  has  been  issued,  and  has  been  published 
broadcast  in  ten  thousand  copies,  so  that  there  may  be  no  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  position  of  the  writer  and  the  Greek  Church  he 
represents  in  regard  to  the  burning  question  at  issue.  The  reply 
is  an  emphatic  declination  to  take  part  in  any  reunion  project 
between  Rome  and  Constantinople,  as  long  as  the  former  will  not 
recant  of  its  errors  and  false  teachings.  The  document  says, 
among  other  things,  this  : 

"An  honorable  war  is  better  than  a  peace  without  God." 

This  war  is  now  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Greek  against  the  Latin, 
and  also  against  the  Protestant  churches,  as  has  been  the  case  all 
along,  in  fact  ever  since  the  schism  of  Photius  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. The  reply  declares  that  at  that  time  Rome  adopted  innova- 
tions contrary  to  tradition  and  the  Scriptures,  while  "the  great 
Oriental  Church"  has  been  content  to  adhere  to  the  teachings  of 
tue  Fathers.     Anthimus  says  : 

"Who  would  not  desire  a  reunion?  The  Oriental  Church  in  its 
daily  prayers  petitions  for  the  return  of  the  scattered  and  erring 
brothers.  But  a  reunion  with  Rome  is  impossible  as  long  as 
these  errors,  accepted  since  the  tenth  century,  are  not  recalled 
and  the  church  returns  to  the  seven  Ecumenical  Councils  and  their 
teachings.  Unless  this  is  done  it  is  useless  and  without  purpose- 
to  speak  of  a  union  between  the  two  communions." 

Anthimus  then  proceeds  to  give  a  list  of  the  doctrines  in  which 
he  regards  Rome  as  teaching  falsely.  Naturally  the  doctrine  of 
the  procedure  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the 
Father  heads  the  catalog.  Then,  too,  he  mentions  baptism  by  im- 
mersion, the  use  of  leavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Supper  the  giving  of  both  bread  and  wine  to  the 
participants,  etc.     He  condemns  as  innovations  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Church  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  the  application  of  the 
meritorious  works  of  the  saints  to  those  who  are  dead  ;  the  dogma 
of  the  immaculate  conception  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  primacy  and  the 
infallibility  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Further,  the  author  of  this  remarkable  document  denies  that  the 
Popes  have  done  anything  worth  mentioning  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Slavonic  peoples,  asCynthus  and  Methodius,  the  two  apostles 
of  the  Slavs,  were  sent  from  Constantinople  and  not  from  Rome. 

At  the  close  of  his  writing,  Anthimus  addresses  the  people  of 
the  West  in  these  words : 

"Ye  who  love  Christ,  we  greet  you  with  joy  and  admire  your 
zeal  for  Christ,  called  forth  by  the  conviction  that  it  is  impossible 
to  please  God  without  having  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  it  isclear 
to  every  one  who  understands  matters  aright,  that  the  true  faith 
in  Christ  must  in  all  particulars  be  orthodox  and  be  in  harmony 
with  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  with  apostolic  traditions,  upon 
which  foundation  the  holy  Fathers  stand,  and  must  also  agree  with 
the  teachings  of  the  seven  Ecumenical  Councils." 


CHURCH     FEDERATIONS. 

WHILE  the  outlook  for  a  union  of  any  number  of  the  various 
sects  of  Christendom  upon  a  basis  depending  upon  belief 
can  not  be  considered  as  promising,  several  plans  are  under  con- 
sideration for  a  federation  of  churches  for  practical  work.  One 
of  these  plans  is  that  proposed  by  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
of  Congregational  ministers,  a  body  having  for  its  chairman  the 
distinguished  writer  and  reform  leader,  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
This  plan  involves  coojjeration  in  parish  work,  especially  in  the 
charge  of  "outlying  families."  There  is  scarcely  a  town  in  any 
State,  it  is  said,  in  which,  particularly  at  a  distance  from  the 
center,  there  are  not  certain  families  which  fall  under  nobody's 
ministerial  care.  It  is  urged  that  some  method  be  devised  by 
which  ministers  of  Congregational  churches  might  agree  on  a 
plan  for  a  visitation  of  these  outlying  families.  They  might  thus 
be  brought  under  somebody's  sympathetic  care.  This  subject  of 
cooperation  was  brought  up  for  consideration  in  many  towns 
throughout  New  England  at  the  union  meetings  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.      The  Congregationalisi ,    7 he  Evangelist  {VvQshy\.ev\3ir\), 

The  Christian  Register  (Unitarian),  Zioji' s  Herald  (Methodist 
Episcopal),  and  other  denominational  journals  heartily  commend 
this  project.  In  New  York  city  a  federation  of  Christian  churches 
for  practical  work  among  the  poor  and  churchless  masses  has 
already  been  established  and  will  soon  be  in  active  operation. 
All  the  Protestant  denominations  are  uniting  in  this  federation 
and  the  work  is  under  the  direction  of  some  of  the  most  earnest, 
devoted,  and  experienced  pastors  and  laymen  of  the  city.  Closely 
allied  with  this  movement  is  the  Federation  of  East  Side  churches 
and  missions  which  has  been  at  work  successfully  for  a  year  or 
more  in  the  tenement  regions  of  New  York.  Combinations  of 
churches   for   similar  purposes  have    recently   been    formed    in 

Detroit,  St.  Louis,  and  other  Western  cities,  chiefly  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  America,  which  devotes 
itself  largely  to  this  particular  service.  The  aim  in  all  these 
federations  or  local  alliances  of  churches  is  an  increase  of  strength 
and  efficiency  in  mission,  charitable,  and  general  religious  work 
l)y  a  concentration  and  cooperation  of  forces.  Discussing  one  of 
these  plans  of  church  federation  for  application  in  country  towns, 

The  North  and  IVest  speaks  of  some  of  the  things  which  may  be 
accomplished,  as  follows: 

"It  does  seem  to  us  that  when  a  town  has  a  thousand  people 
and  a  dozen  churches  there  is  something  akin  to  a  serious  sin  in 
the  schism.  The  extreme  division  entails  great  loss  upon  the 
individuals  who  compose  the  little  flocks;  loss  upon  the  pastors 
who  serve  them  with  penniless  pockets  and  disappointed  hearts; 
loss  upon  the  morals  and  religif)n  of  the  community  in  which  the 
leaders  work  at  cross- purposes  with  each  other,  rather  than  in 
unity.     The  losses  far  exced  any  jiossible  gains. 

"It  is  not  wise  to  undertake  too  much  at  lirst.  Tlie  Roman 
Catholics  unite   their   various  schools  of  thought,  which   are   as 


diverse  as  our  denominations.  The  so-called  liberal  denomina- 
tions, which  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ  or  the  danger  of  the 
second  death,  can  not  be  given  standing  among  the  evangelical 
churches ;  tho  most  of  their  individual  members,  by  wise  and 
patient  treatment,  might  be  profited  by  worshiping  with  orthodox 
churches.-  Foreigners  who  do  not  speak  the  English  language 
are  apt  to  be  clannish  ;  but  by  providing  afternoon  services  for 
them  in  their  own  tongue,  and  welcoming  them  to  English  meet- 
ings, great  gains  would  be  made  in  every  way. 

"One  hundred  and  fifty  denominations  might  as  well  be  reduced 
to  the  seven  churches  of  America  :  Baptist,  Congregational,  Epis- 
copalian, Lutheran,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic. Except  the  latter  all  these  might  be  federated  into  one  body 
in  every  town.  This  federation  would  involve  the  exercise  of 
charity  and  brotherhood  in  a  practical  way.  Christians  would 
have  to  recognize  that  forms  and  ceremonies  were  matters  of  taste 
and  conscience;  that  the  intent  of  the  worshiper  was  the  chief 
thing  before  God.  Majorities  and  minorities  would  have  to  bear 
with  each  other  in  minor  matters. 

"If  one  house  of  worship  was  large  enough  for  all  the  evangel- 
ical population  who  could  attehd  church  at  one  time,  that  might 
suffice  ;  provided  each  one  would  respect  the  liberties  and  convic- 
tions of  others.  There  might  be  two  or  three  pastors  and  two  or 
three  places  of  wf)rship,  and  any  number  of  voluntary  societies 
connected  with  the  once  church  of  Christ  in  that  town.  If  one 
pastor  would  immerse  those  who  felt  that  this  was  the  only  proper 
way  for  them  to  be  baptized,  and  these  would  permit  others  to 
follow  their  own  conscience  and  light  as  to  the  subjects  and  mode 
of  baptism,  the  worst  problem  would  be  solved. 

"Those  who  wished  to  say  Amen  should  be  permitted  to  do  so, 
without  any  criticism.  It  might  warm  up  a  frigid  hour  a  little. 
Those  who  wished  to  work  with  the  E^pworth  League  or  the 
Baptist  Society  could  do  so.  They  could  provoke  each  other 
kindly  to  good  works,  as  home  and  foreign  mission  societies  do. 
They  could  maintain  the  positive  principles  for  which  they  stood, 
without  attacking  other  truths  for  which  others  stood.  Denom- 
inations are  not  opposed  to  each  other  ;  they  are  complementary 
to  each  other.  No  one  sect  can  reach  all  kinds  of  minds,  or  em- 
phasize all  sides  of  truth.  But  the  federated  church  would  do  this 
more  fully." 


DECADENCE  OF    DOGMA. 

AN  eminent  English  divine  recently  declared  that  much  of  the 
weakness  of  modern  Christianity  comes  from  the  general 
indifference  to  the  intellectual  aspects  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  that 
theology  is  dethroned  from  her  position  as  queen  of  the  sciences ; 
that  ministers  are  even  applauded  for  attacking  in  the  pulpit 
what  they  were  ordained  to  preach ;  and  that  multitudes  of 
church-going  people  are  densely  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments 
of  theology.  "This  utterance,"  says  the  New  York  Observer, 
"may  sound  like  a  jeremiad  and  be  counted  a  pessimistic  wail  by 
many  readers,  but  beyond  any  doubt  there  is  a  strong  element  of 
truth  in  it.  The  decadence  of  dogma  in  our  generation  is  too 
significant  to  be  overlooked  by  the  careful  student  of  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  times."     The  writer  continues: 

"How  to  account  for  this  decadence  is  not  so  simple  a  matter 
as  it  appears  at  first  to  be.  Part  of  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
the  intensely  practical  spirit  of  our  generation,  which  is  apt  to 
lessen  the  emphasis  on  dogma  and  strengthen  the  emphasis  on 
conduct.  Superficial  thinkers  are  early  led  astray  by  the  popular 
fallacy  that  it  does  not  matter  what  a  man  believes  if  he  only 
does  right.  Conduct  is  exalted  to  the  supreme  place,  and  creed  is 
relegated  to  a  very  secondary  position.  The  folly  of  such  a  course 
of  procedure  is  apparent  on  reflection.  How  can  a  man  know 
what  is  right  and  what  he  ought  to  do  unless  he  has  a  well- 
defined  belief  concerning  duty  here  and  destiny  hereafter? 

"Another  factor  in  the  decadence  of  dogma  is  the  place  given 
to  so-called  practical  preaching  in  the  pulpits  of  the  time.  There 
seems  to  be  an  avoidance  of  great  truths  and  a  seeking  after  the 
little  truths  l)ound  up  in  the  lessons  of  current  events,  and  philos- 
ophizing about  the  Gospel  instead  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  in 
all  its  simplicity  and  fulness.  The  unpardonable  sin  in  a  sermon 
in  our  day  is  dulnoss,  and  a  desire  to  be  interesting  is  a  will-of-the- 
wisp  which  leads  many  a  minister  into  the  marshes  of  theological 
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decadence.  Under  the  influence  of  a  morbid  dread  of  being  com- 
monplace and  of  a  juvenile  passion  for  originality,  men  avoid  the 
great  highways  of  Christian  thought  and  wander  off  into  by-paths 
which,  however  pleasant,  do  not  lead  into  the  secret  place  of  the 
Most  High.  Fuller  experience  of  life  and  keener  realization  of 
the  sacred  urgency  of  the  message  entrusted  to  their  care  must 
teach  such  ministers  that  they  are  deliberately  excluding  them- 
selves from  the  subjects  which  in  all  ages  have  exerted  the  pro- 
foundest  influence  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  mankind. 
If  any  permanent  effect  is  to  be  produced  by  preaching,  there 
must  be  the  vigorous  and  frequent  attempt  to  put  before  the  peo- 
ple the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  in  their  native  dignity 
and  power. 

'"Like  pastor,  like  people,"  says  the  old  adage.  It  holds  true 
in  the  matter  under  discussion.  There  was  a  time  when  two  or 
three  men  could  not  meet  by  the  fireside  or  on  the  wayside  with- 
out reasoning  high 

'Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate. 
Fixed  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute.' 

That  time  has  passed  away,  and  discussions  range  on  the  lower 
levels  of  gossip,  politics,  and  the  questions  of  the  hour.  With  its 
passing  there  has  gone  out  of  the  Christian  life  of  our  generation 
a  solidity  of  thought  and  strength  of  conduct  for  which  our  fathers 
were  famous.  A  revival  of  dogma  would,  we  believe,  do  much  to 
bring  both  back,  and  restore  to  many  a  pulpit  a  large  measure  of 
its  waning  power." 


GROWING    POWER  OF   RITUALISM    IN   THE 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

THE  recent  dedication  of  the  new  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  in  this  city,  will,  says  The  Tribune 
(December  15) ,  be  taken  by  many  as  an  indication  that  the  ritual- 
istic movement  is  growing  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  editor 
regrets  that  there  are  no  statistics  at  hand  to  settle  this  question, 
but  says  further  that  a  perusal  of  the  denominational  organs  makes 
it  evident  that  the  tone  of  churchmanship  has  been  generally 
raised  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  church ;  that  the  service  in  the  average 
parish  to-day  is  more  reverent  and  less  slovenly  than  in  the  old 
days  of  "High-and-Dry"  churchmanship,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  has  been  so  enriched  as  to  appeal  more  strongly  to  the  growing 
esthetic  sense  in  the  community.  We  quote  the  remainder  of 
the  article : 

"But  everybody  knows  that  ritualism  has  come  to  mean  much 
more  than  a  deepening  of  the  old  spiritual  lines  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Its  ultimate  ascendency  in  the  church  would  be  nothing 
less  than  a  revolution,  in  which  almost  every  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  would  disappear,  and 
in  its  place  would  arise  a  reproduction  of  the  medieval  church. 
The  Oxford  movement  in  1832  began  by  defending  and  explain- 
ing itself.  It  felt  that  it  must  fight  even  for  a  tolerated  existence, 
and  for  some  years  it  seemed  as  tho,  in  spite  of  all  its  efforts,  it 
would  find  no  permanent  lodgment  in  the  Anglican  Communion. 
But  that  day  of  apology  and  defense  has  passed.  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  show  that  they  are  not  dishonest  quibblers  and  traitors,  the 
leaders  of  the  ritualistic  party  have  now  got  to  the  point  of  de- 
nouncing as  dishonest  quibblers  and  traitors  those  in  the  church 
who  interpret  its  doctrines  in  the  light  of  modern  critical  investi- 
gation and  modern  life.  This  change  of  attitude  is  in  itself  a 
striking  indication  that,  in  its  own  opinion  at  least,  ritualism  has 
grown  to  a  position  of  power.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether 
it  shall  be  driven  out  of  the  church,  but  how  long  it  will  be  before 
it  will  drive  everybody  else  out  of  the  church. 

"  The  really  strange  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  meekness  with 
which  it  is  accepted  by  the  Broad  Churchmen  and  Low  Church- 
men, who  constitute  the  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Once  in  a  while  some  of  them  venture  to  say  that  they 
are  not  disloyal  tricksters,  and  occasionally,  as  in  The  Contem- 
porary Review  for  December,  an  old-fashioned  churchman  has  the 
courage  to  declare  and  prove  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  ritual- 
ists are  both  disloyal  and  dishonest,  because,  as  he  says,  they 
hold  and  teach  doctrines  distinctly  repudiated  in  the  prayer-book. 
But,  as  a  rule,  whether  because  they  think  ritualism  merely  a 


passing  fad,  or  because  they  secretly  believe  it  to  be  the  best  ex- 
pression of  the  church's  system,  the  non-ritualists  in  the  church 
have  let  it  pretty  much  alone  during  the  last  few  years.  If  ritual- 
ism fails  to  become  dominant  in  the  church,  it  will  not  be  because 
of  any  organized  opposition  it  has  encountered ;  for  there  is  no 
such  opposition. 

"Tho  ritualism  has  thus  conquered  for  itself  a  secure  place  in 
the  Episcopal  Church,  there  is  little  possibility  of  its  ever  doing 
more  than  that.  The  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  acceptance  by 
the  church  as  the  exclusive  type  of  churchmanship  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  recrudescence  of  outworn  religious  ideals.  Doubtless  it 
has  an  attraction  for  people  of  a  certain  religious  temperament, 
those  who  love  to  dwell  on  the  past,  or  who  appreciate  the  es- 
thetics of  religious  worship.  Its  doctrines  and  beliefs,  however, 
will  appeal  in  vain  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  men  and  women  of 
to-day  who  live  in  the  present  and  for  the  present,  and  who  are 
striving,  however  imperfectly,  to  free  the  world  from  the  abject 
slavery  to  the  past,  which  did  so  much  to  weaken  and  benumb  the 
church  of  pre-Reformation  times." 


First  Woman  Pastor  in  New  England.— The  state- 
ment having  recently  been  made  by  The  Church  Union  that  Mrs. 
Amelia  B.  Frost,  of  Littleton,  Mass.,  is  the  first  woman  whom 
any  New  England  church  has  made  its  pastor,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Livermore  corrects  the  mistake  in  the  columns  of  the  same  paper 
(December  15),  by  giving  a  list  of  ten  women  ministers  and  pas- 
tors whom  she  has  known  in  Massachusetts  during  the  last  thirty 
years  and  prior  to  the  installation  of  Mrs.  Frost.  We  quote  what 
Mrs.  Livermore  says  in  relation  to  New  England's  first  woman 
pastor:  "Mrs.  Frost  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  more  than  a  year  ago  and  was  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Littleton  less  than  a  month  ago.  I  have  had  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  over  twenty  women  ministers  of  New 
England,  who  have  been  regularly  ordained  and  then  installed 
over  parishes.  The  first  woman  minister  was  Rev.  Olympia 
Brown  Willis,  who  graduated  from  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  in  i860, 
under  the  presidency  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  and  from  the  Theo- 
logical School  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  three  years  later,  when  she  was 
regularly  ordained  by  the  Universalist  Church.  She  was  formally 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  Universalist  Church  in  Weymouth,  Mass. , 
a  suburb  of  Boston,  July  8,  1864,  thirty  years  in  advance  of  Rev. 
Amelia  Fro.st.  She  remained  in  her  first  pastorate  ten  years  and 
then  removed  to  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  1869.  Her  husband  was  a 
successful  man  of  business,  but  was  a  member  of  her  church  and 
her  most  interested,  active,  and  devoted  parishioner.  Her  two 
children,  a  son'and  daughter,  have  recently  graduated  from  Chi- 
cago University.  As  wife,  mother,  housekeeper,  minister,  and 
pastor  Mrs.  Willis  has  been  very  successful." 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

The  Standard,  of  Chicago,  discusses  the  partition  of  Tui;key  and  the 
beneficial  results  to  religious  research  that  would  follow:  "  It  would  mean 
much  to  Science  if  Turkey  should  cease  to  be,  unspeakably  much  to  archeo- 
logical  and  Biblical  science.  The  government  of  Turkey  controls  the  ma- 
jority of  Biblical  sites  and  districts  where  material  lies  hidden  of  value  to 
the  student  of  the  Bible  and  of  ancient  history.  Exploration  and  excavation 
are  now  made  as  difficult  and  as  cosily  as  possible  to  the  scholar.  The 
Turk  will  do  nothing  himself,  nor  let  any  one  else  do  anything  for  which  he 
is  not  himself  well  paid. 

The  Jewish  Congregation,  Shearith  Israel,  has  adopted  plans  for  a  new 
synagogue  to  be  located  near  Central  Park,  New  York,  which  will  be  the 
finest  edifice  of  its  kind,  it  is  said,  in  existence.  The  design  of  this  temple 
is  in  the  classic  style  of  architecture,  the  Corinthian  order.  The  ark  will 
be  a  beautiful  work  of  rare  marble,  and  it  is  said  that  the  decorations  will 
be  finer  than  any  other  Jewish  temple  in  the  world.  The  New  York  Sun 
suggests  that  wealthy  Jews  throughoijt  the  world  be  asked  to  subscribe  to 
a  fund  of  $100,000,000  to  build  a  temple  in  this  city  as  magnificent  as  that  of 
Solomon. 

It  is  proposed  to  restore  the  Castle  of  Avignon,  the  former  home  of  the 
Pope,  to  its  former  splendor,  and  present  it  to  the  Vatican.  This  castle  on 
the  River  Rhone  is  the  most  imposing  relic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
French  people  think  that  were  the  chapel,  conclave  hall,  and  apartments 
offered  to  Leo  XIII.  the  future  of  the  Popes  would  be  assured. 

Arrangements  for  the  International  Conference  of  the  Pan-Presby- 
terian Council  in  Glasgow  next  summer  are  being  rapidly  pushed  forward- 
The  council  was  formed  in  1874,  since  when  five  conferences  have  been 
held— in  Edinburgh,  Philadelphia,  Belfast,  I^ondon,  and  Toronto. 

The  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Association,  organized  last  summer  by 
Mr.  Moody  for  the  free  distribution  of  religious  reading  among  prisoners 
in  jails,  has  during  its  short  existence  distributed  12,619  volumes  in  twenty- 
three  States. 
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FROM    FOREIGN    LANDS. 


THE  STRUGGLE   IN    CUBA. 

THE  latest  reports  from  Cuba  are  a  little  more  favorable  to 
the  Spaniards,  but  this  does  not  give  grounds  for  the  hope 
that  the  rebellion  will  speedily  subside.  That  hope  has  been  re- 
linquished by  the  authorities.  During  the  cool  weather  the  in- 
surgents will  lie  low,  as  they  did  in  former  insurrections.  As 
soon  as  the  vomito  again  fills  the  Spanish  hospitals,  a  greater 
number  of  insurgents  will  take  the  field.  The  Jlandelsblad,  Am- 
sterdam, in  commenting  upon  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  says  : 

"The  passage  in  President  Cleveland's  message  in  whicli  he 
refers  to  the  Cuban  insurrection  shows  that  the  Washington  Gov- 
ernment intends  to  retain  a  correct  position  in  the  matter.  Yet  it 
contains  a  warning  for  Spain.  We  have  pointed  out  some  time 
ago  that  there  is  much  sympathy  with  Cuba  in  the  United  States. 
The  Presidential  Message  shows  that  the  objections  which  at 
present  exist  in  tiie  United  States  against  interference  on  their 
part  are  not  of  such  great  weight  that  they  could  not  possibly  be 
removed.  The  iDiparcial  declares  that  vSenator  Hill  will  advo- 
cate annexation  or  purchase  of  the  island,  and  the  Cuban  question 
will  therefore  be  mentioned  in  Congress  during  the  last  part  of 
January,  and  perhaps  even  before  that  time.  It  is  therefore  easy 
to  understand  that  the  Madrid  authorities  wish  Martinez  Campos 
to  come  to  blows  with  the  rebels  in  a  decisive  battle.  General 
Campos  has  men  enough  to  do  this,  but  the  insurgents  continually 
manage  to  evade  him.  and  they  tire  out  his  troops  by  guerilla 
warfare. " 

There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  importance 
of  the  rebellion  is  of  a  more  national  than  local  character.  Spain 
is  in  danger  of  losing  the  island,  but  the  people  of  Havana  go 
about  their  business  as  usual.  The  Fj-aiikjicrfer  Zeitung,  quo- 
ting from  a  private  correspondence,  says  : 

"  Many  people  may  suppose  that  all  Havana  is  in  a  turmoil,  but 
the  truth  is  everything  is  as  quiet  as  before.  The  war  is,  indeed, 
going  on,  and  each  party  does  its  best;  that  is,  each  party  gives 
the  other  a  wide  berth  and  takes  care  not  to  come  to  blows. 
True,  we  hear  that  two  battles  have  been  fought ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  called  'battles,'  but  we  know  nothing  of  it  all,  except 
that  there  is.  every  now  and  then,  a  service  in  the  churches  in 
celebration  of  some  victory.  We  would  not  know  that  there  is  a 
war  if  it  were  not  for  the  New  York  papers,  which  tell  us  a  great 
deal  about  it.  In  this  city  trains  arrive  and  leave  on  schedule 
time  just  as  before,  the  coffee-houses  are  filled  by  their  usual  cus- 
tomers, and  the  theaters  are  as  well  frequented  as  ever.  Within 
a  radius  of  150  miles  from  our  city  there  are  no  troops,  and  no 
communications  have  been  interrupted." 

A  bright  side  in  the  present  struggle  as  compared  with  former 
rebellions  is  the  evident  desire  of  both  parties  to  act  in  a  more 
humane  manner  than  during  the  sixties  and  seventies.  The  Na- 
tional Zeitung,  Berlin,  says : 

"Gen.  Martinez  Campos  has,  indeed,  proclaimed  martial  law, 
but  it  is  handled  very  gently.  Executions,  during  the  former 
rebellion  the  order  of  the  day,  are  now  rare,  and  the  culprits 
taken  with  arms  in  hand  or  serving  as  spies  to  the  rebels  are  sent 
as  jirisoners  to  the  North  African  colonies.  This  applies  only  to 
civilians  who  assist  the  rebels  in  an  underhand  manner.  Such  of 
the  insurgents  as  may  be  identified  as  soldiers  of  the  rebel  forces 
arc  treated  no  worse  than  the  f)risoners  of  war  in  a  struggle  be- 
tween two  powers  according  each  other  belligerent  rights.  This 
mild  treatment  of  the  insurgents  does  not  meet  with  approval  in 
Madrid  ;  many  Spaniards  think  that  Martinez  Campos  is  thus 
granting  the  rebels  rights  which  they  have  not  yet  obtained  from 
any  of  the  powers.  But  such  fanaticism  is  neither  wise  nor 
humane.  If  anything  is  likely  to  bring  the  rel)elli<)n  to  an  early 
close,  it  is  this  courtly  behavior  on  the  part  of  Marshal  Martinez 
Campos,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  his  plan  to  introduce  reforms,  the 
rebellion  must  collapse." 

As  the  present  state  of  the  Spanish  finances  makes  it  necessary 
to  draw  a  large  i)art  of  the  money  necessary  lor  carrying  on  the 
war  from  Cuba  itself,  the  Spanish  Government  is  anxious  to  re- 


move all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  usual  exportation  of  sugar. 
The  rebels,  on  the  other  hand,  do  their  best  to  hamper  the  export 
of  sugar.  Marshal  Campos,  to  protect  the  sugar-trains,  has 
caused  small  forts  to  be  erected  all  along  the  principal  Tailroad 
lines.  These  forts  are  round  towers,  strong  enough  to  resist 
attacks  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  They  are  built  similarly  to  the 
Moorish  watch-towers  which  adorn  the  Spanish  coast,  and  from 
whose  tops  the  coast-guard  gave  the  alarm  when  Algerine  pirates 
approached  the  Spanish  coast.  The  insurgents  favor  the  export 
of  tobacco,  for  the  majority  of  their  e.xiles  resident  in  the  United 
States  are  cigar-makers.  If  the  United  Slates  recognizes  the 
rebels  as  belligerents,  the  export  of  Havana  tobacco  will  proba- 
bly be  prohibited.  It  is  said  that  the  Florida  Cubans  contribute 
$12, 000  to  $15,000  per  month  to  the  war-fund  of  the  insurgents. 
The  Union  Ibero-Americanor,  a  powerful  organization  with 
headquarters  in  Madrid,  quietly  but  effectively  influences  the 
white  population  of  South  America  against  the  Cuban  insurgents, 
who  are  mostly  colored  or  half-breeds.     The  Patria,  Mexico,  re- 


A   CUBAN    KAILUA'i    i-wKI. 

marks  that  other  countries  have  but  one  ambassador  in  each 
South  American  republic,  but  Spain  has  as  many  as  there  are 
Spanish  residents.  And,  like  Canada  and  other  British  Colonies 
proclaiming  their  loyalty  to  the  mother  country,  there  are  not 
wanting  offers  from  Spanish  colonies  to  assist  in  the  present  war. 
From  the  Canaries  and  from  Africa  volunteers  will  be  sent.  Re- 
ferring to  the  possible  annexation  of  Cuba  by  Mexico,  the  Par- 
tido  Liberal,  Mexico,  says  : 

"There  are  a  few  difficulties  in  the  way.  First,  Spain  may 
want  to  keep  the  island,  and  it  looks  very  much  as  if  she  did. 
Second,  we  ought  to  find  out  whether  the  Cubans  want  to  join 
us.  Third,  we  ought  to  consider  the  possibility  that  the  Cubans 
may  never  become  fully  assimilated,  and  may  want  to  get  rid  of 
us.  Fourth,  that  we  have  no  navy  beyond  a  few  canoes  to  defend 
the  island.  If  the  negroes  rise  against  us,  as  they  have  risen 
against  the  Spaniards,  how  are  we  to  transport  our  troops  there?" 
—  Translated  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


The  laws  reprardinjr  slander  and  libel  in  Germany  fire  very  strict.  Some 
years  hro  an  Knjjlisli  countess  was  inii>ris(>r.ed  for  insultinjr  a  railroad 
porter,  just  as  a  rich  .\inerican  was  recently  punished  for  insultinjf  an 
official.  In  the  case  of  private  individuals  the  aggrieved  party  must  insti- 
tute proceedings  in  person.  When  the  head  of  a  state  is  insulted,  the 
public  prosecutor  takes  up  the  case.  The  dignity  of  the  republican  Rov- 
erninents  of  Germany  is  upheld  as  strictly  as  that  of  the  Emperor.  Thus 
the  Socialist  editor  of  the  Berlin  Panarbeiter  Ziitutiff'via.^  sentenced  to 
ciRht  months'  imprisonment  for  insults  to  the  Senate  of  the  state  of  Hom- 
burg.  ForeiRn  governments  rank  as  private  individuals,  and  must  prose- 
cute through  their  ambassadors.  An  insult  against  the  United  States 
Congress  would  be  punished  as  heavily  as  an  attack  upon  the  Emperor. 

Al.THO  the  Frencli  press  is  very  wroth  if  anti-German  agitation  is 
suppressed  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  France  is  compelled  to  follow  precisely 
the  same  course  in  the  Department  of  Nizza,  where  a  large  part  of  the 
people  still  wish  to  return  under  Italian  rule,  tho  their  country  has  now 
been  French  over  forty  years.  Thus  the  J\->isu-ro,  Nizza,  an  Irredentist 
paper,  has  been  sequestrated  for  its  anti-French  articles. 
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MILITARY    SERVICE:     IS    IT     DEGRADING     OR 

ELEVATING? 

MR.  HUGH  PRICE  HUGHES  recently  declared  in  The 
Methodist  Times,  London,  that  there  is  a  scheme  under 
foot  in  the  British  Cabinet  to  introduce  conscription.  Lord 
Wolseley  is  for  it,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  for  it,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  hopes  to  gild  the  pill  by  making  it  useful  in  ad- 
vancing the  eld-age  pensions.  But  even  to  advance  such  a 
laudable  cause,  military  service  is  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay. 

Mr.  Hughes  pictures  the  result  of  universal  military  service  in 
the  most  somber  colors.  The  nations  whose  young  men  are 
forced  to  undergo  a  course  of  military  training  appear  to  him 
brutish,  savage,  degraded.     He  says  : 

"Those  who  have  visited  France,  Italy,  or  Germany,  will  not 
need  to  be  told  how  the  abhorred  blood-tax  drains  the  national 
resources,  clouds  the  national  life,  and  degrades  the  national 
character.  The  essential  social  object  of  Christianity,  as  foretold 
by  Isaiah  and  expounded  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  was  to 
substitute  a  civil  for  a  military  basis  of  human  society.  The 
conscription  takes  us  back  at  one  step  to  savagery.  Man,  every 
man.  becomes  once  more  above  all  else  a  mere  fighting  animal. 
Civilization,  art,  science,  literature,  and,  of  course,  Christianity 
sink  into  the  background.  Military  men  and  military  ideas  pre- 
vail everywhere  and  dominate  everything.  Those  of  us  who, 
like  Tennyson,  desire  that 'the  ape  and  tiger'  should  die  out  of 
our  blood,  and  believe  that  we  are  'called  to  higher  things, '  will, 
of  course,  resist  the  conscription  until  death.  But  the  forces  in 
favor  of  it  will  be  irresistible  unless  it  is  resisted  at  once,  and  in 
its  very  earliest  stages. " 

Mr.  Hughes  does  not  believe  that  the  old-age  pensions 
(which,  in  themselves,  he  does  not  oppose),  would  derive  lasting 
financial  support  in  this  way.  Englishmen  would  soon  object  to 
a  law  which  favors  the  rich,  just  as  other  nations  have  objected. 
He  points  out  that,  on  the  Continent,  every  man,  irrespective  of 
social  rank,  must  serve,  saying  : 

"From  prince  to  peasant  every  man  who  is  not  mentally  or 
physically  defective  is  compelled  to  serve  in  the  ranks.  That  will 
be  the  inevitable  goal  for  us  also  if  England  consents  to  sink  to 
the  savage  continental  level.  "We  need  not  now  enlarge  upon 
the  temptations  and  demoralization  of  barrack  life  at  the  most 
impressionable  period  of  young  manhood.  ...  If  the  conscrip- 
tion comes  on  any  pretext,  it  will  soon  fling  pension  schemes  and 
everything  else  on  one  side,  and  will  remain  a  new  form  of  servi- 
tude more  intolerable  than  anything  Englishmen  have  ever  expe- 
rience since  the  abolition  of  serfdom  ;  and  the  one  European  race 
which  has  hitherto  defied  the  clamor  and  deadly  fascination  of 
militarism  will  sink  into  the  servile  and  inhuman  condition  from 
which  our  ancestors  so  slowly  and  so  painfully  emancipated 
themselves  and  us." 

Mr.  Hughes's  information  is  not  taken  seriously  anywhere. 
Throughout  Europe  it  is  thought  that  England  will  not  train  her 
people  in  the  use  of  arms  until  she  is  absolutely  forced  to  do  so. 
In  the  most  exposed  outposts  of  the  British  Empire  there  is  some 
hope  that  England  will  provide  more  seriously  than  heretofore 
for  the  protection  of  her  colonies.  But  that  conscription  will  be 
adopted  is  not  believed  anywhere.  The  editor  of  The  Japatt 
Gazette,  Yokohama,  taking  a  view  radically  opposite  to  that  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Hughes,  says: 

"England,  alas,  can  not  adopt  conscription.  She  has  arrived 
at  the  stage  reached  by  the  Moors  before  their  expulsion  from 
Spain.  War  is  regarded  as  a  dreadful  thing  and  to  be  avoided  at 
all  cost.  Manufacturing,  trading,  literary  pursuits,  and  money- 
making  are  considered  the  only  occupations  worthy  of  civilized 
man.  There  is  a  shrinking  from  pain,  and  a  nausea  at  the  verj' 
thought  of  bloodshed,  which  marks  the  epoch  when  a  nation, 
pampered  by  prosperity  and  emasculated  by  luxuriant  living, 
enters  upon  the  period  of  decline.  This  effeminacy  of  thought 
and  nerve  is  gloried  in  and  labeled  'civilization.'  'Whom  the 
gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad,'  said  the  old  Greek 
proverb,  and  nature,  not  less  considerate  than  the  mythical  deities 
of  the  Grecian  pagans,  makes  pleasant  the  downward  path  of  the 


people  doomed  to  degeneracy.  They  march  to  extinction  and 
call  it  progress,  viewing  with  ineffable  scorn  the  '  barbarians'  who 
still  follow  nature's  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Thus 
sneered  the  Grecians,  the  Romans,  the  Moors,  and  to-day  the  Chi- 
nese race  are  but  repeating  history.  If  the  opinions  of  the  blatant 
but  very  earnest  Hugh  Price  Hughes  prevail,  there  can  be  but 
one  result.  England,  despising  militarism,  will  fall  by  what  she 
rose.  If  she  does  not  keep  pace  with  her  competitors,  she  will 
unquestionably  be  outdistanced  in  the  day  of  trial.  Voluntary 
enlistment  is  a  failure.  It  does  not  keep  the  army  up  to  the 
strength  required,  and  it  is  so  expensive  that  other  nations  can 
maintains  millions  where  we  can  barely  support  two  hundred 
thousand.  Conscription  has  the  advantage  of  giving  to  all  men 
a  military  training ;  its  inestimable  effects  on  the  physique  of  the 
Germans  are  very  marked ;  but  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, and  Lord  Wolseley  combined  can  not  convince  the  majority 
of  Englishmen  that  they  owe  any  duty  to  the  state.  Mr.  Hughes 
can  rest  content." 


THE  ARMY   QUESTION    IN    SWITZERLAND. 

SWITZERLAND,  the  oldest  existing  federation  of  republics 
after  the  manner  of  the  United  States,  is  agitated  over  a 
question  of  national  defense.  The  Central  Government  has  en- 
deavored to  obtain  larger  power  over  the  state  militia,  in  order 
to  form  it  into  a  compact  national  army.  The  people  have  re- 
fused these  advances.  The  army  administration  predicts  the 
ruin  of  Swiss  independence.  They  declare  that  it  is  impossible 
for  Switzerland  to  maintain  herself  in  the  midst  of  military 
nations  without  an  efficient  army,  and  they  believe  that  the  army 
can  not  become  really  efficient  unless  its  discipline  is  increased, 
even  if  the  citizen  soldiers  must  give  up  their  independent  air 
while  serving  with  the  colors,  and  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
the  officers  in  many  respects.  But  the  Swiss  people  would  rather 
take  the  chances  of  defeat  than  accept  such  maxims,  for  the  Swiss 
cottager  has  great  contempt  for  men  who  do  not  work  with  their 
hands,  and  they  despise  book-learning.  The  Bund,  Berne,  ex- 
presses itself  upon  this  question  as  follows  : 

"The  Swiss  people  complain  of  many  abuses  in  their  army, 
and  there  is  a  fear  abroad  that  these  abuses  may  increase  rather 
than  diminish  if  the  army  organization  is  centralized.  Many 
complaints  are  heard  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  troops 
while  under  arms.  The  food  is  described  as  insufficient,  and  the 
exertions  demanded  of  the  men  are  said  to  be  excessive.  These 
complaints,  however,  may  generally  be  dismissed  as  groundless. 
There  is  better  jjroof  that  the  complaints  against  the  officers  are 
just.  The  officers  are  beginning  to  act  as  dandies,  and  many 
officers  and  instructors  are  accused  of  unnecessary  impoliteness 
toward  the  men.  There  is  an  increasing  dislike  between  officers 
and  men.  The  fault  lies  almost  exclusively  with  the  officers,  who 
wish  to  separate  themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  their  in- 
feriors. There  are,  of  course,  honorable  exceptions,  but  the 
majority  of  the  officers  regard  the  soldiers  more  as  material  than 
as  fellow  citizens.  The  soldiers  feel  that  they  are  looked  upon  as 
servants  and  that  their  superiors  regard  them  as  stupid.  A  sol- 
dier may  wish  to  ask  his  officers  questions  regarding  the  service, 
but  the  officers  assume  such  airs  of  superiority  that  their  men 
dare  not  approach  them.  The  men  are  made  unhappy  and  dis- 
satisfied by  such  a  state  of  affairs.  Yet  both  parties  should  remem- 
ber that  their  work  can  not  progress  favorably  unless  they  trust 
each  other.  A  certain  amount  of  good  fellowship  can  not  reduce 
the  authority  of  the  officers ;  it  is  much  more  likely  to  increase  it. 

"The  officers  begin  to  regard  themselves  as  a  caste.  This  will 
not  do  for  an  army  composed  of  the  people,  and  it  will  not  do  in 
a  democratic  community.  The  people  will  have  no  militarism. 
As  there  was  no  better  way  to  prove  the  aversion  of  the  Swiss 
against  militarism,  they  made  use  of  the  military  bill  to  express 
their  discontent.  As  soon  as  the  nation  is  satisfied  that  its  dis- 
satisfaction is  regarded  as  just,  it  will  accept  any  project  for  the 
better  defense  of  the  country.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  cause  such  complaints  to  be  investigated,  and  to  remove  the 
causes  of  dissatisfaction.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  people  may 
be  asked  once  more  to  increase  the  defensive  strength  of  the  coun- 
try."—7'rrt«j/a/'(frt?/tfr  The  Literary  Digest. 
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GERMANY'S   ANSWER   TO    PRESIDENT 
CLEVELAND. 

PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND'S  annual  message  to  Congress 
has  created  nowhere  greater  sensation  than  in  Germany. 
His  remarks  on  the  prohibition  of  Texas  cattle  and  the  difficulties 
put  in  the  way  of  American  insurance  companies  are  regarded  as 
threats  of  retaliation.  Regarding  the  question  in  this  light,  the 
German  Bundesrath  (Senate)  has  decided  to  put  a  heavy  addi- 
tional tax  on  imported  meat,  canned,  salted,  or  fresh.  So  says 
the  Berlin  Post.  The  Liberal  press  in  Germany,  defending 
almost  exclusively  commercial  interests,  fears  a  destructive  tariff 
war.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  German  voters  are  still  bound 
up  with  agricultural  interests.  The  farmers  complain  that  they 
can  not  make  a  living  if  they  have  to  compete  with  American  prod- 
uce, and  the  Agrarians  in  the  Reichstag  think  the  loss  of  Ameri- 
can trade  a  slight  calamity  compared  with  the  decline  of  agricul- 
tural interests. 

The  Deutsche  Tages  Zeitung,  Berlin,  the  organ  of  the  German 
Farmers'  Alliance,  says  : 

"During  an  economical  war  with  America  our  industries  would 
have  little  to  lose.  The  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  may 
gain  a  little.  But  the  whole  matter  appears  to  us  in  the  light  of 
political  blackmailing.  We  do  not  see  how  our  industrial  prod- 
ucts could  be  driven  from  the  American  markets  even  by  a 
further  increase  in  the  duties.  The  American  duties  are  too  high 
as  it  is." 

Some  of  the  Agrarian  leaders  used  arguments  which  have  often 
appeared  in  English  papers  where  American  products  are  con- 
cerned. Thus  Earl  Mirbach  expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that 
American  provisions  are  inferior  to  those  produced  in  Germany — 
an  assertion  which  can  not  be  regarded  as  just.     The  earl  said  : 

"The  Americans  make  a  great  mistake  if  they  fancy  that  they 
can  threaten  us  with  a  tariff  war.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
American  provisions  are  inferior  to  German  produce,  and  we 
have  done  nothing  that  was  not  necessary  for  our  protection  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view.  With  regard  to  the  American  insurance 
companies,  I  understand  that  these  companies  refused  to  submit 
to  our  laws.  We  did  not  ask  more  of  them  than  of  our  own  com- 
panies. Surely  we  can  not  be  expected  to  favor  foreign  com- 
panies to  the  detriment  of  our  own." 

There  is  all  likelihood  of  a  sharp  battle  over  the  question  when 
the  Reichstag  again  meets.  The  trade  with  America  is  very  large. 
Between  loand  12  per  cent,  of  all  German  exports  go  to  the  United 
States. 

In  answer  to  an  interpellation  in  the  Reichstag,  Freiherr  (Lord) 
Marschall  v.  Biebcrstcin,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  follows : 

"The  United  States  treats  German  sugar  still  in  the  same  way 
as  in  1894,  altho  we  have  a  most-favored-nation  treaty  with  that 
country.  It  is  therefore  highly  astonishing  that  President  Cleve- 
land blames  us  for  treating  American  produce  differently  from 
that  of  other  nations,  and  complains  that  we  oppress  American 
insurance  companies.  Ilis  assertions  are  without  justification. 
We  prohibited  American  cattle  because  they  were  found  to  be  suf- 
fering from  Texas  fever,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  protect  our  own 
stock,  even  to  the  detriment  of  the  commercial  interests  of  other 
countries.  Neither  do  we  treat  the  American  insurance  companies 
unjustly.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  our  own. 
Whether  the  Prussian  Government  attains  the  end  for  which 
these  rules  are  enforced,  is  a  matter  which  concerns  our  Govern- 
ment alone,  and  we  can  not  accord  foreign  states  the  right  of  criti- 
cism. We  have  always  fulfilled  our  treaty  obligations  toward 
the  United  States,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  But  threats  and 
repressive  measures  will  not  intimidate  us,  much  less  cause  us  to 
revoke  measures  \yhich  were  adopted  after  due  consideration. 
We  are  always  willing  to  discuss  questions  of  commerce  with 
great  and  friendly  powers  in  an  amicable  manner,  but  we  cer- 
tainly expect  them  to  do  the  same." 

The  I-reisinnigc  Zeitung,  Berlin,  answers  some  of  the  official 


arguments   in  an  article   published  by  the  Kolntsche  Zeitung, 
Cologne.     We  condense  its  remarks  as  follows  : 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung,  in  an  official  article,  declares  that  Ger- 
many did  not  prohibit  the  importation  of  Texas  cattle  until  the 
Government  was  convinced  of  the  danger  cf  introducing  the  in- 
fectious fever.  But  the  English,  who  are  just  as  much  bound  to 
protect  their  cattle,  allow  Texas  cattle  to  pass  without  hindrance. 
The  Kdliiisclic  Zeitung  thinks  there  can  be  no  oV^jection  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Government  to  the  rigid  examination  of 
American  pork  by  the  local  German  boards.  As  far  as  we  know 
the  American  Government  has  never  raised  any  objections.  The 
Kolnische  Zeitung  further  remarks  that  the  quarantine  regula- 
tions against  live  stock  are  enforced  in  the  case  of  English,  Da- 
nish, Swedish,  Russian,  etc.,  cattlejust  as  much  as  with  American 
cattle  and  pigs.  But  the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  only  ones 
from  which  cattle  are  imported  to  any  extent  besides  America, 
are  given  privileges,  hence  the  L^nited  States  alone  suffers  from 
the  quarantine  regulations.  That  American  dried  apples  were 
found  to  be  in  a  condition  unfit  for  use  as  food  has  been  proved, 
biit  the  Agrarians  acknowledge  that  all  sanitary  measures  have 
the  object  of  excluding  foreign  produce  in  order  to  raise  the  price 
of  home  produce. 

The  Tageblatt,  Berlin,  points  out  that  the  Government  has  been 
warned  against  the  introduction  of  over- strict  rules  where  Amer- 
ican produce  is  concerned.  But  the  Kreuz-Zeitung,  Berlin, 
thinks  the  Agrarians  have  no  less  an  ally  than  the  Emperor  him- 
self, who  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  Chancellor  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe  :  "Something  must  be  done  for  our  distressed  farmers  before 
it  is  too  late,  and  I  hope  that  the  Reichstag  will  this  time  be  con- 
vinced of  the  need  of  measures  for  their  relief. " — Translated  a/id 
Condettsed/or  The  Literary  Digest. 


AMERICAN    COLONY    IN     BERLIN. 

T  T  appears  that  the  Americans  who  have  taken  up  their  abode 
■^  in  the  German  capital  know  well  how  to  uphold  the  credit  of 
their  country.  Complaints  about  members  of  the  sporting  frater- 
nity are  exceptional.  According  to  German  authorities  the 
majority  of  our  countrymen  living  there  are  quiet,  unassuming, 
painstaking  folk,  from  whom  the  Germans  can  learn  in  many 
ways.  The  following  description  of  the  American  colony  appears 
in  the  National  Zeitung,  Berlin  : 

"If  we  except  the  Austro-Hungarians,  who  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  foreigners,  the  American  colony  is  now  the  strongest 
of  all  foreign  contingents  in  our  capital.  It  has  grown  very 
much  during  the  last  few  years,  and  numbers  among  its  members 
not  only  the  students  who  frequent  the  colleges  and  musical  in- 
stitutes, but  also  a  large  number  of  families  who  have  settled 
here  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Americans  even  do  something 
for  the  handsome  appearance  of  our  city.  In  the  Leipziger 
Strasse  alone  they  have  raised  four  handsome  buildings.  The 
number  of  boarding-houses  in  which  none  but  Americans  reside 
is  very  large,  and  in  some  of  these  elegant  establishments  thirty 
to  forty  visitors  from  the  United  States  are  to  be  found. 

"  But  those  who  wish  to  appreciate  the  real  importance  of  their 
presence  must  visit  philharmonic  concerts  or  the  Sing  Academy. 
On  some  evenings  it  would  appear  as  if  the  Americans  formed 
half  the  audience.  Everywhere,  in  the  boxes  and  in  the 'stand- 
ing room,"  English  is  spoken.  All  walks  of  life  are  represented 
in  the  American  colony.  Many  are  blessed  with  a  superabun- 
dance of  worldly  possessions  ;  many  others  must  earn  their  living 
and  the  cost  of  the  studies  for  which  they  came  here  by  giving 
lessons  in  Englisli.  The  directors  and  professors  of  the  univer- 
sity and  the  colleges  give  them  the  greatest  pos.sible  praise.  Like 
the  Japanese,  they  may  well  be  regarded  as  patterns  of  industry 
and  application  for  our  own  youths." 

The  number  of  Americans  living  in  Berlin  with  some  degree  of 
permanence  is  computed  at  3,000.  It  is,  however,  expected  that 
their  number  will  increase  considerably  during  the  exhibition 
which  is  to  be  opened  next  year. —  Translated Jor  The  Litekakv 
Digest. 
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RADICAL  COIWIVIENTS   ON 

ARTIST. 


AN    IMPERIAL 


EMPEROR  WILLIAM'S  allegorical  picture  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  unfavorable  comment  on  the  part  of  the 
Radical  press  in  Germany.  Maximilian  Harden,  the  editor  of  the 
Zukunft,  Berlin,  whose  hand,  like  Henry  Rochefort's,  is  turned 
against  everybody  in  power,  ridicules  the  idea  that  Buddha  could 
serve  as  the  personification  of  revolution.  Professor  Knackfuss 
has  now  boldly  acknowledged  that  the  picture  is  intended  as  a 
warning  against  the  spirit  of  destruction,  and  has  written  an  ex- 
planation to  this  effect  to  the  Paris  Matin.  The  Zukunjt,  in  a 
long  article,  intimated  that  the  Imperial  author  of  the  picture 
revealed  lamentable  ignorance  in  its  composition.  It  was  at  first 
thought  that  Mr.  Harden  would  be  prosecuted  for  Use  majeste. 
But  such  prosecutions  are  only  begun  at  the  initiative  of  the  local 
state  prosecutors,  and  the  Berlin  Staais  Anwaltschrift  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  Harden  "would  be  only  too  pleased  to 
gain  additional  notoriety  at  so  cheap  a  cost." 

The  Rheinisch-  Westphdlisc/ie  Zeitimg,  Elberfeld,  reflects 
upon  the  effect  of  the  picture  as  follows : 

"The  Russians  are  dissatisfied  because  Russia  is  depicted  as 
hiding  behind  the  stronger  Germany,  and  they  would  like  to  see 
the  positions  reversed,  especially  as  it  is  Germany  where  the 
social  question  is  most  threatening.  Our  French  neighbors  also 
criticize  the  picture  very  sharply  because  the  allegorical  figure  of 
France  is  seemingly  hesitating  in  the  struggle  against  Unisturz. 

France  is  as  safe  from  revolution  as  any  country  in  Europe, 
considering  the  fact  that  the  first  French  revolution  has  created 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  farms  capable  of  supporting  their 
owners,  and  in  France  the  bourgeoisie  stands  more  united  against 
Socialism  than  in  Germany.  The  European  votaries  of  Buddha 
protest  against  the  idea  that  he  is  a  prince  of  darkness." 

The  Socialist  Vorwdris  says  : 

"According  to  all  accounts,  it  is  really  not  a  danger  from  Asi- 
atic hordes  that  is  to  be  feared,  especially  as  they  are  the  intimate 
friends  of  Russia,  whose  figure  appears  among  the  rest  of  the 
nations.  The  battle  is  to  be  fought  against  the  so-called  internal 
enemy,  the  wicked  Socialists.  It  is  they  against  whom  every- 
body is  warned.  But  why  does  not  the  artist  come  out  with  it 
boldly?  Why  make  use  of  an  allegory  which  will  hardly  be  un- 
derstood by  the  masses  to  whom,  as  purchasers  of  the  picture, 
the  artist  naturally  appeals  ?  Professor  Knackfuss  can  find  a  good 
deal  of  necessary  information  about  Buddha  in  any  encyclopedia. 
Besides,  would  not  Christianity  profit  something  by  borrowing 
some  of  Buddha's  maxims?" — Translated  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


BERLIN'S  COMING    EXHIBITION. 

•'  I  ""HE  cautious  citizens  of  Germany's  capital,  after  due  con- 
A  sideration,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  have  to 
deny  themselves  the  treat  of  an  international  exhibition,  for,  as 
the  Scotch  would  express  it,  "'Twad  cost  their  siller."  They 
have  decided  to  have  a  local  exhibition  instead,  on  which  they 
intend  to  expend  the  trifle  of  a  million  dollars  only.  Evidently 
this  local  affair  will  assume  no  mean  dimensions,  to  judge  by  the 
descriptions  given  in  various  foreign  publications.  We  take  the 
following  from  The  Times,  Valparaiso : 

"The  exhibition  is  to  be  opened  on  the  first  of  May,  i8g6,  and 
will  last  six  months.  It  will  be  under  the  protectorate  of  Prince 
Frederick  Leopold  of  Prussia,  and  Minister  of  Commerce  Baron 
Berlepoch  is  Honorary  President.  The  Imperial  Government 
and  the  municipal  authorities  assist  the  undertaking  financially, 
and  increase  its  importance  by  becoming  exhibitors  themselves. 
It  is  evident  that  the  undertaking  will  extend  far  beyond  the 
compass  of  a  mere  local  Berlin  exposition,  and  will  attract  the 
attention  of  all  cultured  nations.  The  magnificent  proportions 
maintained  in  all  departments  strip  the  enterprise  of  its  local 
character,  and  make  it  a  national  one.  The  total  number  of  ex- 
hibitors will  exceed  5,000,  and  the  guaranty  fund  foots  up  over 


4,000,000  marks  (§1,000,000).  In  order  to  furnish  a  general  idea 
of  the  exposition  we  give  the  division  in  groups  : 

"i.  Textile  industries.  2.  Clothing.  3.  Building  and  engi- 
neering. 4.  Wooden  manufactures.  5.  Porcelain  and  earthen- 
ware. 6.  Notions.  7.  Metals.  8.  Printing  and  decorative  arts. 
9.  Chemical  industries.  10.  Articles  of  food.  11.  Scientific  in- 
struments. 12.  Musical  instruments.  13.  Machinery,  ship- 
building, and  transportation.  14.  Electricity.  15.  Leather  and 
rubber  industries.  16.  Paper  industries.  17.  Photography.  18. 
Sanitary  institutions.  19.  Educational  matters.  20.  Fisheries, 
shipping,  and  sports  appertaining  to  these.  21.  Driving,  riding, 
shooting,  and  other  sports.     22.   Horticulture.     23.  Colonial. 

"The  main  building  covers  60,000  square  meters,  'Old  Berlin' 
40,000  square  meters.  The  whole  ground  occupied  is  1,200,000 
meters.  A  novelty  is  the  great  basin,  50,000  square  meters  in 
area,  in  which  models  of  war-ships  will  be  shown,  large  enough 
for  all  sorts  of  naval  maneuvers." 

A  peculiarity  of  this  exposition  is  that  it  will  be  closed  at  night, 
with  rare  exceptions.  This  is  done  for  humanitarian  reasons 
only,  to  give  the  employees  sufficient  time  to  rest. 


ACCIDENTS   AND    INSURANCE. 

THERE  is  a  growing  agitation  in  Germany  for  the  extension 
of  the  accident  and  old-age  pension  laws  to  the  lower  mid- 
dle classes.  As  yet  the  workmen  alone  benefit  by  the  provisions 
of  these  laws.  The  extent  to  which  misery  has  been  averted  by 
the  Compulsory  Accident  Insurance  is  not  fully  realized  by  the 
public.  A  Belgian  gentleman,  M.  Ch.  Morisseaux,  the  Director 
of  the  Belgian  Labor  Bureau,  has  just  published  a  book  on  the 
subject,  in  which  he  describes  the  enormous  problem  which  the 
German  Government  has  tried  to  solve.     He  says : 

"Last  year  there  were  264,130  accidents.  That  means  that  in 
a  population  of  50,000,000  a  quarter  of  million  annually  are  acci- 
dentally hurt  in  the  execution  of  their  duty.  Among  them  are 
nearlv  9,000  killed  and  totally  disabled.  What  a  cruel  thought 
this,  that  industrial  and  agricultural  work  can  not  be  carried  on 
without  such  risks !  The  world  has  had  a  suspicion  of  these 
facts,  but  it  was  left  to  German  statistics  to  reveal  them  in  all 
their  rigor.  Luckily  the  revelation  is  a  service  to  humanity. 
But  the  German  Legislature  has  done  more  than  reveal  the  ex- 
tent of  this  misery  ;  it  has  had  the  astounding  courage  to  provide 
an  incomparable  remedy.  It  is  all  very  well  to  find  fault  with 
the  Compulsory  Insurance.  No  doubt  there  are  faults.  But 
Germany  can  point  to  the  following  facts :  From  October  i,  1885, 
to  December  31,  1893,  39,000  workmen  lost  their  lives  in  Ger- 
many in  consequence  of  accidents.  Thanks  to  the  Insurance 
Laws  neither  their  widows,  nor  their  children,  nor  their  aged 
parents  have  suffered  from  want;  183,  562  employees  have  been 
totally  crippled,  but  they  are  not  forced  to  beg;  1,231,076  have 
been  hurt  less  seriously,  but  they  have  been  enabled  to  await 
their  convalescence  without  fear  that  those  dependent  upon  them 
would  suffer  during  the  enforced  idleness  of  the  bread-winner. " 

M.  Morisseaux  thinks  that  other  nations  can  now  follow  Ger- 
many's initiative,  and,  profiting  by  her  experience,  avoid  those 
errors  which  in  some  measure  neutralized  the  effects  of  her  first 
efforts.  He  considers  that  the  care  of  the  infirm  and  of  widows 
and  orphans  is  hardly  the  most  important  benefit  derived  from 
the  system.  It  has  made  emploj'ers  more  careful,  and  will  posi- 
tively lengthen  the  average  of  life.      He  continues  : 

"There  are  important  results  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view. 
How  many  workmen  formerly  became  victims  of  incurable  dis- 
eases, either  because  the  cau.ses  of  their  suffering  were  not  re- 
moved, or  because  they  did  not  take  sufficient  time  to  get  cured? 
Often  a  slight  illness  or  an  insignificant  wound  becomes  incura- 
ble through  want  of  attention.  Compulsory  insurance,  therefore, 
not  only  turns  aside  many  dangers,  but  positively  preserves 
human  strength,  and  thus  lengthens  life." — Translated  Jar  The 
Literary  Digest. 


The  Japanese  have  begun  to  evacuate  Liao  Tung.  They  take  all  the  war 
material  they  can  find  with  them  and  destroy  all  fortifications.  Port  Ar- 
thur, China's  strongest  fortress  and  naval  port,  is  also  being  demolished. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHRISTMAS  CUSTOMS   OF    LONG   AGO. 

AMONG  the  vestiges  of  ancient  customs  which  still  linger  in 
the  most  socially  advanced  states  of  Europe,  there  is  per- 
haps none  more  curious  than  the  pagan  and  semi-pagan  observ- 
ances connected  with  Christmas  throughout  Central  France.  In 
the  French  Midlands,  says  Mabel  Peacock  in  The  Gentlemen' s 
Magazine,  the  cosse  de  Aau,  or  Christmas  log,  is  still  a  ponder- 
ous piece  of  timber  "worthy  of  typifying  the  heavenly  light  whose 
rays  sustain  all  organic  nature,  and  whose  worshijj  was  the  in- 
spiring motive  of  the  great  winter  festival  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  obscured,  and  finally  effaced  the  signification  of 
the  heathen  cult."     We  quote  the  following: 

"This  log  frequently  consists  of  the  entire  trunk  of  a  tree,  and 
requires  the  united  strength  of  many  men  to  place  it  in  the  wide- 
mouthed  chimney,  where  it  is  to  feed  the  flame  of  the  household 
hearth  till  the  end  of  the  three  days,  during  which  the  sacred  feast 
is  most  actively  kept  up.  According  to  venerable  tradition  it 
should  be  taken  from  an  oak  felled  at  midnight,  and  it  ought  to 
be  placed  where  it  is  to  be  consumed  just  as  the  bell  rings  for  the 
elevation  of  the  Host  during  the  midnight  mass  on  Christmas 
Eve,  when  it  is  to  be  kindled  by  the  head  of  the  family,  after 
receiving  a  sprinkling  of  holy  water.  It  is  on  the  two  extremities 
of  the  Christman  log  that  cakes,  fruit,  and  other  gifts  are  ar- 
ranged for  the  children  of  the  house,  who  have  been  sent  off  to 
bed  with  the  promise  that  bonhomme  jVau—our  Christmas  Father 
— or  le  petit  Nau/et,  the  Christmas  child,  who  figures  in  German 
legend  as  the  Christ- Kitid,  will  bring  them  a  present  while  they 
sleep.  Sometimes,  however,  the  smaller  branches  of  the  juniper 
are  used  as  an  arbre  de  Nan,  or  Christmas  tree,  being  placed  near 
the  hearth  and  hung  with  gifts.  This  arbre  de  Nau  is  evidently 
not  unlike  the  native  English  Christmas-bough,  which  consists  of 
a  bunch  of  evergreens  bound  on  a  frame  of  hoops  and  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  kitchen,  or  family  sitting-room,  after  being 
adorned  with  nuts,  apples,  the  carefully  blown  shells  of  the  eggs 
used  in  the  Christmas  pudding,  and  various  presents  and  orna- 
ments. The  remains  of  the  Christmas  log  in  the  province  of 
Berry,  as  was  formerly  the  case  in  many  English  counties,  are 
preserved  from  one  year  to  another.  Being  placed  under  the  bed 
of  the  master  of  the  house,  a  fragment  of  the  wood  is  always  ready 
to  hand  should  a  thunderstorm  gather,  when  a  piece  of  it  thrown 
into  the  fire  ought  to  guard  the  family  and  its  possessions  against 
damage  by  lightning. 

"Similarly,  in  some  parts  of  Germany  the  Yule  log  is  placed  on 
the  hearth  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  if  possible  kept  burning  for 
two  or  three  days.  Then  a  piece  of  it  is  laid  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  lighting  the  next  year's  log,  and  of  guarding  the  household 
from  harm.  Pieces  of  fir-wood  charred,  but  not  quite  burnt  out 
in  the  Christmas  fire,  are  also  placed  under  the  family  bed  in 
some  German  villages  to  avert  the  dreaded  lightning-stroke, 
which  appears  in  this  relation  to  be  the  type  of  fire  in  its  evil 
aspect,  in  contradistinction  from  the  solar  orb,  the  representative 
of  beneficent  light  and  warmth.  The  custom  of  burning  a  Yule 
log  for  three  days  and  nights  in  each  homestead  is  almost  cer- 
tainly a  survival  from  the  adoration  once  offered  to  the  sun  at  the 
winter  solstice.  Three  centuries  after  the  Christian  era  sun  wor- 
ship was  still  maintained  in  Brittany;  and  in  Normandy,  not 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  household  fire  was  extin- 
guished on  December  24,  and  the  Christmas  log  was  ignited  by 
the  aid  of  a  flame  procured  from  the  lamp  burning  in  the  neigh- 
boring church.  This  fact  affords  a  curious  instance  of  the  proba- 
ble transference  of  respect  and  reverence  from  the  sacred  fire  of 
a  purely  heathen  creed  to  the  ecclesiastical  lights  of  Catholicism. 
When  the  pagan  rites  for  procuring  unsullied  fire  were  forbidden, 
or  fell  into  desuetude,  the  ideas  to  which  they  owed  their  origin 
and  development,  instead  of  perishing,  continued  to  exist  more 
or  less  perfectly,  by  attaching  themselves  to  usages  and  cere- 
monies having  no  direct  association  with  them. 

"  In  the  inclement  regions  of  the  far  North,  where  the  severities 
of  the  winter,  combined  with  the  isolation  of  their  inhabitants, 
tended  to  keep  alive  the  old  veneration  of  the  sun,  it  was  not  till 
the  tenth  century  that  Christinas  took  the  place  of  the  heathen 
feast;  and  even  now  traces  of  the  divine  honor  once  paid  to  the 


sovereign  light  of  the  firmament  are  to  be  discovered  in  every 
country  of  Europe.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  the  peasants  of 
Chemnitz  believed  not  many  years  ago,  and  probably  believe  to 
the  present  day,  that  if  women  dance  in  the  sunlight  at  Candle- 
mas, their  flax  wiH  thrive  that  year;  while  in  England,  Lincoln- 
shire superstition  teaches  that  when  the  sun  shines  through  the 
branches  of  the  apple-trees  on  Christmas  Day  there  will  be  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit  in  the  ensuing  season  ;  and  that  if  a  miller 
means  to  thrive,  he  must  set  his  mill-stones 'to  turn  with  the  sun,' 
for  to  move  sunways  is  a  lucky  motion,  and  is  recognized  as  such 
not  only  in  the  British  Islands,  but  throughout  Europe  and  Asia 
if  not  beyond  their  limits." 


WAVES   OF    POPULAR    INSANITY. 

A  NATION  can  not  be  indicted,  said  Burke,  but  it  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  of  scientific  men  that  whole  nations  may 
become  insane  and  collectively  perpetrate  acts  of  madness  while 
the  individuals  composing  them  remain  perfectly  normal.  His- 
tory and  contemporary  political  life  are  said  to  afford  abundant 
instances  of  such  popular  madness.  To  some  of  these  Rabbi 
Adolph  Moses  refers  in  an  article  in  The  American  Journal  of 
Politics  (December).  While,  he  says,  individual  madness  is  due 
to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  brain,  a  multitude  may  fall  under 
the  sway  of  a  perfectly  insane  delusion  without  such  a  cause, 
because,  after  all,  insanity  has  its  seat  in  the  soul.  He  continues 
as  follows: 

"Popular  insanity  is  in  its  nature  and  manifestations  exactly 
like  individual  madness,  inasmuch  as  it  con.sists  in  the  inability 
of  large  masses  of  men  to  think  and  act  with  regard  to  certain 
matters  in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  nature,  the  actual  conditions 
of  society,  and  the  experience  of  the  world.  A  vicious  and  indis- 
soluble association  of  ideas  is  formed  by  some  strong  popular  pas- 
sion, by  a  powerful  selfish  desire,  or  by  a  sense  of  fear,  which 
blinds  the  eye  of  the  mind  to  all  the  facts  which  conflict  with  its 
assumptions. 

"The  belief  in  witchcraft  held  for  so  many  centuries  by  myriads 
of  uncivilized  and  civilized  human  beings  affords,  in  its  fatal  per- 
sistence and  dreadful  effects,  a  classical  example  of  what  popular 
insanity  is,  how  it  acts,  and  how  it  is  caused.  People  sane  in 
every  other  respect  were  firmly  convinced  that  certain  weak  and 
decrepit  old  women  and  men,  who  were  unable  to  provide  for 
themselves  the  barest  necessities  of  life,  possessed  the  superhuman 
power  to  conjure  up  violent  storms,  to  command  the  sea  to  rise 
and  pour  destructive  floods  upon  the  land,  to  order  the  clouds  to 
empty  their  precious  contents  upon  one  field  and  leave  the  neigh- 
boring field  perfectly  dry." 

In  the  modern  silver  movement  and  in  the  position  on  slavery 
which  the  South  held  before  the  war.  Rabbi  Moses  sees  nothing 
but  instances  of  popular  insanity.      He  says  : 

"The  silver  madness  shows  all  the  characteristics  of  partial  in- 
sanity !  It  has  smitten  vast  numbers  of  people  with  judicial  blind- 
ness which  prevents  them  from  seeing  the  stern  realities  of  com- 
mercial life  and  the  unalterable  conditions  of  international  inter- 
course, and  has  made  them  deaf  to  the  teachings  and  solemn 
warnings  of  political  economy.  The  saddest  feature  of  this 
witches'  Sabbath  of  silver  madness  consists  in  this,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  rave  for  silver  have  in  former  years  been 
afflicted  with  another  kind  of  popular  insanity,  for  which  they 
and  the  whole  country  paid  a  fearful  price  in  blood  and  wealth. 

"The  Southern  people  had  for  years  been  under  the  sway  of  a 
fixed  idea  in  regard  to  slavery.  The  rest  of  the  civilized  world 
had  learned  to  abhor  slavery  as  the  greatest  social  and  moral 
curse,  and  had  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  aViolish  it  root  and 
branch.  The  unanimous  verdict  of  the  most  advanced  portion  of 
mankind  had  declared  that  no  modern  nation  can  thrive  economi- 
cally, intellectually,  and  morally  that  keeps  u]i  this  accursed  in- 
stitution. The  history  of  the  civilized  world  had  taught  that  the 
greatest  and  mightiest  nations,  the  most  highly  endowed  imperial 
races,  had  perished  through  the  pernicious  operations  of  slavery. 
The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  had  declared  that 
all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  yet  in  defiance  of  these  pal- 
pable facts,  in  spite  of  all  the  teachings  of  wisdom  and  morality, 
heedless  of  the  pleadings  and  warnings  of  history,  in  utter  con- 
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tempt  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  free  institutions,  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Southern  people  regarded  slavery 
an  excellent  and  beneficial  thing  in  itself,  called  it  a  divine  insti- 
tution, went  on  breeding  slaves  and  investing  almost  all  their 
savings  in  human  chattels.  Their  desperate  clinging  to  slavery 
after  the  genius  of  humanity,  after  the  experience  of  mankind, 
had  uttered  its  doom,  was  simply  a  tragic  case  of  popular  insanity. " 

Another  case  of  popular  insanity  instanced  is  anti-Semitism, 
concerning  which  Rabbi  Moses  writes : 

"Anti-Semitism  is  a  popular  monomania,  brought  on  by  un- 
healthy social  conditions,  by  imperfect  moral  training,  by  the 
fanaticism  of  nationality  and  race,  by  the  inborn  brutal  instincts 
of  hatred  and  envy,  by  traditional  prejudices,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  irreligious  teachings  of  many  teachers  of  religion.  People 
suffering  from  the  monomania  of  anti-Semitism  can  but  with 
difficulty  be  cured,  because  their  reason  in  this  one  respect  is  de- 
throned and  can  not  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  countless  oppo- 
sing realities  which  exist  outside  of  their  deranged  minds.  Like 
true  maniacs  they  deny  the  actual  and  firmly  believe  in  the  impos- 
sible. Like  all  madmen  they  are  hatmted  by  imaginary  terrors 
which  distort  their  vision  and  prevent  them  from  seeing  the  Jews 
such  as  they  are  in  reality — human  beings  who  are,  in  their  faults 
and  virtues,  in  their  strength  and  weakness,  in  their  hopes  and 
aspirations,  like  their  gentile  countrymen." 


?WHAT   IS  YOUR   "PET    MEANNESS"? 

IT  is  said  that  nearly  everybody  has  a  rooted  aversion  to  giving 
away  some  one  thing.  No  matter  how  generous  the  man  or 
woman  may  be,  in  this  one  thing  he  or  she  is  a  miser.  Baron 
James  Rothschild,  it  is  related,  did  not  in  the  least  mind  giving 
thousands  of  dollars  to  a  hospital — tens  of  thousands,  in  dozens 
of  directions — ^but  when  it  came  to  postage-stamps  he  could  not 
bear  to  pay  on  his  private  letters,  but  would  smuggle  them  in  at 
the  expense  of  the  firm. 

Frances  Courtenay  Baylor  contributes  to  the  December  Lippi'n- 
cott' s  a  humorous  article  on  this  subject  from  which  we  take  the 
following : 

"One  of  the  richest  women  in  this  country  hoards  matches  as  if 
they  were  so  many  wands  studded  with  diamonds.  She  will  give 
one  or  two  under  protest,  to  a  relative  in  need  of  them,  but  she 
buys  them  by  the  gross,  and  lights  and  relights  them  until  the 
last  charred  bit  falls  off,  leaving  her  often  with  burnt  fingers  and 
a  regretful  wish  that  'she  could  have  used  that  one  once  more.' 
"When  her  children  come  of  age  she  gives  each  of  them  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  with  the  greatest  possible  cheerfulness,  but 
if  they  were  to  ask  her  for  a  whole  box  of  matches  she  would  feel 
that  she  was  being  impoverished,  and  if  they  took  six,  that  she 
was  being  robbed. 

"Then  there  is  the  well-known  case  of  the  millionaire  who  sup- 
ports a  newsboys'  home,  but  will  never  buy  a  paper  unless  he  can 
beat  down  the  boy  who  is  selling  it  and  get  it  at  half-price — after 
which  he  not  infrequently  presents  him  with  a  quarter.  If  one 
could  lay  bare  the  secret  motives  and  springs  of  action  exposed  in 
such  cases,  it  would  be  curious  to  see  how  far  habit,  prejudice, 
and  mania  affect  each  case.  One  woman,  with  a  davenport 
stuffed  full  of  writing-materials,  can't  bear  to  lend  an  envelope'; 
another  draws  the  line  at  needles,  tho  she  has  more  packets  of 
them  than  she  will  ever  open,  and  a  bank-account  that  insures  her 
thousands  more  if  she  should  need  them.  One  man  will  give  his 
friend  a  horse  that  costs  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  begrudge 
him  a  single  ivory  shirt-stud.  Another  will  give  a  handsome  din- 
ner to  twenty  people,  that  will  cost  him  hundreds,  and  feel  it  an 
affliction  to  pay  a  car-fare.  Still  another  has  been  known  to  buy 
a  yacht,  provision  it,  sail  around  the  world  with  it,  entertain  suc- 
cessive sets  of  people  on  it  in  the  handsomest  style,  and  pay  all 
his  bills  for  these  expenses  with  the  most  praiseworthy  regularity, 
except  those  for  black  pepper.  Bands  to  play  on  board,  bunting 
to  decorate  the  yards,  expensive  suppers  for  any  number  of  people 
wines  by  the  dozen  hampers,  flowers  enough  to  fill  the  hugest 
conservatory,  additional  servants,  tons  of  coal,  an  extra  launch, 
will  all  pass  unnoticed,  unchallenged  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  pep- 
per he  makes  notes,  consults  cook-books,  summons  cooks,  makes 
his  steward's  life  a  burden  to  him— so  much  so  that  he  has  been 


known  to  have  nine  of  these  indispensable  functionaries  in  his 
employment  in  the  course  of  five  seasons.  Unlike  the  Chevalier 
Xavier  de  St.-Foix,  'sans  s/.v  sous,  et  sans  souci\ '  he  makes  him- 
self miserable  over  the  minnow,  and  swallows  the  whales  without 
making  a  single  face.  He  will  have  pepper,  but  it  must  be  got 
below  the  market  price  all  over  the  world,  and  must  be  used  as  he 
uses  it ;  that  is,  as  if  it  were  gold-dust  instead. 

"  Shoes  were  the  pet  meanness  of  a  distinguished  English  noble- 
man whose  ground-rents  in  London  alone  would  have  shod  all  its 
inhabitants  for  centuries  to  come.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he 
once  took  his  favorite  pair  in  person  to  a  cobbler,  and  that  after 
carefully  examining  them  the  man  said  to  him  :  'I  never  saw  the 
like  since  I've  been  at  the  business.     You  are  either  the  greatest 

pauper  in  England,  or  the  Marquis  of . '     'I  am  the  marquis, 

not  the  pauper,'  said  his  lordship,  and,  far  from  being  offended, 
seemed  greatly  amused.  To  mount  a  new  pair  of  shoe-strings, 
even,  is  pain  and  grief  to  him,  and  a  new  pair  of  shoes  always 
brings  on  a  violent  fit  of  gout,  so  vehemently  is  he  opposed  to  the 
sad  necessity  of  donning  them  at  all. 

"There  is  a  Frenchman  whose  eccentricity  in  respect  of  a  pet 
meanness  is  very  often  commented  upon  in  Paris ;  for,  tho  he  has 
a  model  establishment  and  positively  rolls  in  money,  he  can  not 
bear  to  use  towels  freely — his  own  or  his  neighbors'.  It  is  said 
that  upon  staying  at  one  of  the  old  castles  of  Brittany  for  a  week 
he  took  his  hostess  aside  privately  and  showed  her  over  three 
dozen  towels  that  he  had  been  gloating  over  for  days.  'All  these, 
madame,  I  have  saved,'  he  remarked,  with  great  delight.  'Your 
servants  put  them  in  my  room,  it  is  true,  but  I  and  my  wife  have 
only  used  one  between  us.  Servants  are  careless,  wasteful  crea- 
tures :  I  return  the  rest. ' 

"The  most  amusing  instance  I  can  recall  of  the  effect  of  a  sud- 
denly acquired  fortune  upon  a  pet  meanness  is  that  told  by  an 
English  author  about  an  old  woman  in  an  almshouse  who  came 
into  a  million  by  a  Chancery  decision  that  had  been  pending  a 
hundred  years.  She  bought  everything  that  money  could  buy — 
silks,  velvets,  laces,  furs,  estates,  carriages,  horses,  soi-disant 
friends  even.  She  threw  away  her  bank-notes  upon  everything 
imaginable,  in  a  kind  of  frenzy  of  possession.  But  when  it  came 
to  tea,  she  suffered:  she  debated,  she  chaffered,  but  never  could 
make  up  her  mind  to  buy  and  pay  for,  at  any  one  time,  more  than 
a  'quarter  of  a  pound  of  good  black  Bohea. '  She  would  have  felt 
beggared  by  a  pound  of  any  tea  at  any  price  ;  it  had  always  been 
so  precious  to  her  that  she  had  lost  all  sense  of  its  intrinsic  value. 
Perhaps  it  represented  to  some  extent  the  bright  unattainable, 
without  which  life  has  no  zest." 


DEMOCRACY   AND  THE  SERVANT  QUESTION. 

A  MERICANS  are  wont  to  think  that  they  alone  are  troubled 
■^"*-  with  the  ever-present  servant  question,  and  that  dwellers 
in  European  countries  are  more  fortunate.  The  following  plaint 
by  Henry  Fouquier  (from  Le  Figaro,  Paris,  November  25)  may 
serve  to  undeceive  us.  M.  Fouquier  asserts  that  it  is  merely  a 
phase  of  the  march  of  democracy,  which  he  appears  to  view  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  conservative,  if  not  of  an  aristocrat.  Says  M. 
Fouquier : 

"The  terrible  social  revolution,  as  serious  as  a  political  revo- 
lution, that  has  been  accomplished  among  us  by  the  triumph  of  in- 
dividualism and  Ihe  moneyed  class,  has  perhaps  shown  its  effects 
nowhere  better  and  in  a  more  striking  manner,  so  far  as  externals 
are  concerned,  than  in  the  servant  question. 

"Servants  were  once  gens  dc  la  7nais07i  [people  of  the  (one  par- 
ticular) house]  ;  they  have  become  gens  de  niaison  [house-people 
(in  general)]  and  the  shade  of  difference  marked  by  a  single  word, 
is  immense.  To  be  a  domestic  was  once  a  social  condition  in 
which  remained  something  of  the  idea  that  the  family  included  all 
who  slept  under  the  same  roof — something  of  the  protecting  idea 
of  clientage.  The  very  word  [domestic,  from  Latin  doinies,  house], 
tho  servants  do  not  like  it,  has  its  etymological  value. 

"Someof  these  old-time  servants  still  exist  in  the  provinces.  .  .. 
There  we  still  find  servants  faithful  to  ruined  masters,  devoted  to 
sick  masters.  At  Paris,  to  be  a  domestic  is  a  trade,  which  has 
become  completely  industrialized.  The  majority  of  the  chefs  .  .  . 
desire  to  work  only  on  contract.   .   .   . 

"The  women  cooks  have  also  become  ordinary  working-women. 
.  .  .  Those  who  are  incapable  of  direct  theft  never  refuse  to  make 
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you  spend  six  francs  to  get  the  value  of  six  sous.  Their  consciences 
are  equal  to  that  of  the  employee  that  Napoleon  III.  surprised  once 
at  Fontainebleau,  burning  tree-trunks  in  the  middle  of  July  in  the 
great  fireplaces  of  the  deserted  halls  of  the  chateau.  'What  are 
you  doing  that  for  ?'  asked  the  Emperor.  '  To  get  the  ashes,  which 
are  my  perquisite,  according  to  agreement. '  '  Faith  !'  said  Napo- 
leon, 'why  don't  you  take  away  the  wood?'  'Sire.  I  am  not  a 
thief!'  It  is  not  cooks  alone  who  can  appreciate  such  a  mental 
state.     It  is  eminently  administrative. 

"In  fine,  granting  that  it  is  still  possible  to  have  honest,  con- 
scientious, even  devoted  servitors,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  who 
does  not  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  domestics. 
Chambermaids  are  the  easiest  to  find.  The  pretty  ones  commonly 
go  to  the  bad  ;  the  homely  ones  feel  that  they  are  unprotected  and 
try  to  keep  their  places,  dreading  to  have  to  return  to  the  country, 
whence  they  usually  come.  But  the  tricks  that  valets  and  cooks 
play  their  masters  form  a  subject  of  conversation  as  well  at  the 
clubs  as  at  the  five-o'clock  teas  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Servants  are 
no  longer  faithful;  they  cheat  when  they  do  not  rob;  they  are 
felt  to  be  hostile,  inimical,  spying,  delighted  to  surprise  a  scan- 
dalous secret,  never  dreaming  of  anything  but  to  work  as  little  as 
possible,  leaving  you  for  a  dollar  more  a  month,  insolent  when 
you  are  a  day  behind  with  their  wages.  This  is  all  true,  alas! 
and  the  worst  is  that  it  is  inevitable  and  is  on  the  increase.  For 
the  quality  of  the  democratic  spirit  is  to  break  all  bonds  of  dis- 
cipline, to  consider  moral  direction  as  an  attempt  upon  liberty, 
and  protection  as  an  injury. 

"  The  democratic  independence  of  spirit  is  nine  times  out  of  ten 
merely  another  name  for  envy.  The  modern  servant,  especially 
the  iiian,  is  at  once  foolishly  proud  of  the  part  that  he  takes  in  the 
life  of  luxury  and  wealth  of  those  that  he  serves,  and  basely  jeal- 
ous of  this  very  luxury  and  wealth  which  humiliates  him.  And 
since  he  loses  respect,  gratitude,  devotion,  the  master  on  his  part, 
knowing  that  he  is  master  no  longer,  not  even  an  acknowledged 
patron,  casts  off  the  duties  that  he  himself  owes  to  his  servants. 
He  reprimands  and  discliarges,  warns  seldom,  never  counsels. 
Masters  and  servants,  living  side  by  side,  are  separated  by  im- 
passable chasms.  Hate — the  word  is  not  too  strong — comes  to 
exist  between  them.  The  master  suffers  from  being  obliged  to 
be  haughty  and  from  having  to  guard  himself  against  the  one 
who  serves  him.  Socially  these  two  classes  of  employers  and 
employees  are  perhaps  those  that  detest  each  other  most.  The 
moral  separation  of  these  existences  condemned  to  such  intimate 
association  shows  itself  in  the  very  management  of  our  house- 
holds. 

"There  are  few  houses  now  where  the  servant  is  not  relegated 
to  the  top  story,  under  the  eaves.  Even  in  fine  mansions,  these 
servants'  quarters  are  small,  never  having  a  homelike  look.  And, 
nevertheless,  the  servant  wishes  no  other.  There  he  has  his  lib- 
erty. He  abuses  it.  If  Zola  has  exaggerated  in  his  account  of 
the  servants'  quarters  in  Pot-Bouillc,  he  nevertheless  saw  truly. 
They  are  too  often  given  over  to  debauchery,  and  there  always, 
almost  always,  the  servant  vents  his  ill  humor  against  his  lot, 
cherishes  his  bile  and  his  envy  and  descends  thence  as  the  Roman 
plebeian  descended  from  the  Aventine,  subjugated  but  not  con- 
quered by  his  adversary." — Translated  for  The  Literary  Di- 
gest. 


HOW  SHALL  WE    PUNCTUATE  THE  SALUTA- 
TION   IN    OUR    LETTERS? 

SHALL  it  be  a  comma,  a  semicolon,  a  colon,  or  a  comma  and 
a  dash  ?  The  query  has  arisen  as  to  what  shall  be  the  i)unc- 
tuation-mark  after  the  salutation  in  a  letter.  Shall  it  be  Dear 
Sir,  Dear  Sir  ;  Dear  Sir  :  or  Dear  Sir,—  ? 

The  Educational  News  (Newark,  Del.),  which  advocates  the 
comma,  has  this  to  say  on  the  subject: 

"The  confusion  arises  from  the  different  forms  used,  thought- 
lessly perhaps,  by  both  business  men  and  the  educators  of  the 
day.  Most  men  write  these  forms  as  they  learned  them  in  child- 
hood, and  when  asked  to  give  a  reason  for  their  practise  claim 
simply  that  '  it  is  custom. '  Is  it?  If  so  wliy  does  custom  vary  so 
greatly?  When  a  man  writes  a  sentence  or  even  a  punctuation 
mark  he  ought  to  be  al)le  to  give  a  reason  if  there  is  one.  Are  we 
prepared  to  do  this  in  our  usage  of  the  marks  referred  to? 

"We  write  a  sentence,  'My  dear  boy,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.' 


Another,  'Dear  Mary,  when  will  you  pay  us  a  visit?'  In  each  of 
these  sentences  and  thousands  of  others  like  them,  we  place  a 
comma  after  the  name  of  the  person  addressed  because  that  is  the 
accepted  law  of  usage  with  regard  to  the  nominative  case,  in- 
dependent by  addre.ss,  and  nobody  that  understands  good  usage 
thinks  of  violating  the  rule.  How, do  the  sentences  given  differ 
from  such  salutations  as  begin  'My  dear  Mother,'  'Dear  Captain 
Smith,'  'Dear  Sir,'  'My  dear  Madam,'  and  the  like?  In  no  way 
whatever.  They  are  all  subject  to  the  same  rule,  that  a  comma 
follows  a  noun  used  in  the  nominative  case  independent  by  direct 
address.  The  fact  that  Dear  Sir  or  Dear  Madam  is  on  one  line 
while  the  body  of  the  letter  begins  on  the  next  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter. 

"  When  the  salutation  and  the  beginning  of  the  body  of  the  letter 
are  on  the  same  line,  a  dash  may  follow  the  comma  to  indicate  a 
break  or  pause  between  the  salutation  and  the  letter,  as  follows : 
'Dear  Sister, — I  have  concluded  to  come,'  etc.  This  form,  how- 
ever, is  rarely  used  except  where  an  address  precedes  the  saluta- 
tion, as 

'  Messrs.  Jones  and  Clark, 
I020  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia.' 

'Dear  Sirs, — The  goods  you  shipped,'  etc. 

"Ask  yourself  why  you  use  the  semi-colon,  your  answer  likely 
is.  Because  it  is  custom.  Ask  yourself  why  j'ou  use  the  colon,  and 
your  answer  is  the  same,  and  quite  as  unsatisfactory.  Ask  your- 
self why  you  use  the  comma  and  your  answer  is  wholly  intel- 
ligible and  satisfactory.  It  means  something  to  the  learner  and 
it  will  always  be  a  reminder  of  the  well-established  principle  of 
usage  in  connection  with  the  independent  case  or  address  wher- 
ever it  occurs. 

"The  use  of  the  semi-colon  or  the  colon  probably  arises  from 
the  fact  that  most  people  when  they  read  a  letter  aloud  let  the 
voice  fall  in  pronouncling  Dear  Sir,  Dear  jMadam,  Dear  Friend, 
etc.,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  use  of  punctuation  is 
to  determine  grammatical  construction  and  not  to  mark  rhetorical 
or  elocutionary  pauses." 


The  New  Woman.— "We  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
'New  Woman'  to  the  profound  and  subtle  aphorism  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson.  'Nature,'  declares  the  great  lexicographer,  'has  given 
women  so  much  that  the  law  has  very  wisely  given  them  little.' 
The  compliment  contained  in  these  words  must  not  be  allowed 
to  obscure  its  far-reaching  application.  Plato,  when  he  prescribed 
in  his  Republic  that  the  law  should  put  women  more  fully  on  an 
equality  with  men,  and  should  accord  them  as  high  an  education, 
both  mental  and  physical  as  men  enjoyed,  was  consistent  enough 
to  dock  them  of  the  privilege  given  them  by  nature,  i.e.,  of  re- 
taining possession  of,  and  educating  their  own  children.  The 
new  woman  of  Plato  is  the  woman  without  a  home,  and  robbed 
of  her  children.  This  is  the  logical  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
woman's  emancipation." — The  Churchman. 


CORRESPONDENTS'    CORNER. 


Emperor  William  as  King  of  England. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  December  u,  1895. 
Editor  ofTwv.  Litekarv  Digest:— 

In  an  article  translated  for  THE  LiTERAKV  DIGEST  of  December  7th, 
under  the  above  heading,  the  writer  makes  some  statements  unsupported 
by  history,  and  certain  incorrect  assertions.  The  Act  of  Settlement,  of 
1700,  shows  that  the  liritish  Parliament  had  and  has  the  power  to  bestow 
the  crown  on  whomsoever  it  wishes.  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1066, 
induced  the  '  Witan'  to  proclaim  him  king.  The  Parliament  declared  the 
throne  vacant  whon  Charles  I.  endeavored  to  have  things  all  his  own  way. 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  offered  the  throne  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, and  accepted  it  while  James  II.  was  alive.  True,  in  the  past  the 
crown  has  been  kept  mostly  in  one  line,  so  that  Victoria  traces  her  lineage 
back  to  the  conqueror— but  nothing  outside  of  public  sentiment  could  pre- 
vent the  crown  being  bestowed  upon  an  able  statesman,  or  some  other 
family,  if  Parliament  voted  to  do  so.  The  Act  of  Settlement  and  other 
succession  statutes  do  not  use  the  word  'children'  as  claimed  by  tha 
writer,  the  expression  is  "heirs  of  his  (or  her')  body;"  and  there  may 
be  a  distinction  between  heirs  and  children.  In  reviewing  the  Knglish 
sovereigns  we  see  the  law  of  primogeniture  not  always  prevailing.  The 
case  most  analogous  to  the  present  was  that  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  chil- 
dren. For  altho  Rdward  was  the  voungest,  and  a  liiere  child,  he  took 
precedence  of  his  sisters,  and  they  only  reigned  when  there  was  no  inale  heir. 

There  is  no  statute  declaring  the  eldest  child  to  be  heir,  and  the  unwrit- 
ten law  (if  ICngland  is  that  the  eldest  .son  shall  have  priority.  Should  all 
the  sons  of  Oiicen  Victoria  die,  or  cease  to  "join  in  ctMumunion  with  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  established."  Ivmperor  William  might  have 
his  claims  allowed  by  the  Parliament.  Till  then  there  are  manv  ahead  of 
him.  w.  R.  Parsons. 
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Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 


Depression. 


Nervous  ^   ,  , 

Prostration. 

Mental 
Nervous  ^ 

Dyspepsia. 

Mental  ^  , 

Failure. 

Freligfh's 

'Tp^^-ll^^  {A  Phosphorized 

1  yyy\~y\^  Cerebro-Spinant) 

will  cure  when  everything  else  has 
failed.  Prescribed  aud  endorsed  now, 
and  for  ten  years  past,  by  over  40,000 
Physicians.  Sanii)lc  by  mail  25c.,  ten 
days'  trial.  Regular  bottle  $1  by  mail. 
Small  bottle,  but  100  doses  in  each. 

Concentrated,  Prompt,  Powerful. 

Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full 
directions,  testimonials,  etc.,  to  any 
address. 

/.  O.    Woodruff  &  Co., 

Mantt/ticiurinf^  Chemists, 

♦        106-108  Fallon  St.,  New  York  City. 

Formula  on  Every  Bottle. 


BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  General  State  of  Trade. — 
Bank    Clearings. 

The  general  business  situation  has  been  affected 
by  the  precipitation  of  possible  complications  with 
Great  Britain.  First  to  feel  this  are  the  stock- 
market  and  prices  of  cotton  and  of  wheat,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  ramify  among  business  houses  in 
many  different  lines.  The  serious  nature  of  the 
President's  statement  of  the  case  had  the  effect 
here  and  in  London  of  causing  free  selling  of  se- 
curities even  in  sight  of  the  fact  that  expectation 
of  war  is  slight.  The  most  unfavorable  feature  is, 
and  is  likely  to  be,  continued  negotiations  and  the 
uncertainty  which  must  exist  vintil  the  incident  is 
concluded. 

A  violent  depression  in  stock  and  security  values 
has  followed  the  President's  Venezuela  message 
and  its  reception  in  Europe.  The  London  market 
has  been  no  less  disturbed  than  our  own,  and  the 
foreign  selling  of  our  securities  was  on  an  enor- 
mous scale.  On  Friday  the  stock-market  ap- 
proached a  panicky  condition,  with  heavy  declines 
and  total  demoralization  for  a  time,  followed,  how- 
ever, by  a  rally.  Gold  shiptnents  for  the  week  are 
$6,580,000,  of  which  $3,500,000  go  to  London  to-day. 
The  Treasury  gold  reserve  is  below  $70,000,000. 
Foreign  exchange  is  up  to  4.89"^^  for  demand  ster- 
ling, and  bankers  show  a  great  disinclination  to 
draw  in  view  of  the  possible  curtailments  of  for- 
eign credits  here.  Two  Stock  Exchange  failures 
have  accompanied  the  decline  in  prices.  Money 
ranged  as  high  as  80  per  cent,  on  call  yesterday, 
but  dropped  to  6  before  the  close.  There  were 
heavy  losses  among  speculators  on  a  margin. 

Representatives  of  BradstreefssX  23  cities  inter- 
viewed many  leading  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants Thursday  as  to  the  effect,  present  or  pros- 
pective, on  trade  of  the  international  situation 
precipitated  by  the  President's  message,  the  mes- 
sage itself,  and  as  to  the  probability  of  actual  hos- 
tilities. The  interviews  fairly  represent  the  sen- 
timent of  many  of  the  most  important  financial, 
industrial,  and  commercial  houses  of  the  country. 
In  no  instance,  so  far  as  the  interviews  extend,  is 
war  considered  the  probable  outcome.  So  far  as 
the  effect  on   business  is  concerned.  Eastern  and 


For  Dyspepsia 
Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate, 

Dr.  J.  R.  ScHw.\RTZ,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  says:  "I  have 
used  it  in  dyspepsia  with  charming  effect,  and  am 
well  pleased  with  it." 


Western  manufacturing  centers  and  many  of  the 
larger  Western  and  Northwestern  distributing 
points  report  none  is  felt  whatever.  The  influence 
in  the  cotton  and  wheat  markets  and  at  the  Stock 
Exchange  has  been  characterized.  Perhaps  as 
significant  as  any  other  feature  of  the  interviews 
is  that  in  all  cities  except  four  the  consensus  of 
opinion  distinctly  favors  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  President's  message.  The  exceptions,  where 
opinion  on  this  point  was  divided,  are  New  York, 
Boston,  Detroit,  and  Milwaukee. 

In  the  grain  market,  at  the  cotton  exchanges 
and  throughout  the  cotton-producing  regions,  as 
well  as  at  New  York  city,  Philadelphia,  Boston 
and  other  New  England  points,  complaints  are 
heard  of  the  effects  on  business  of  the  interna- 
tional question  which  has  been  raised.  The 
"trolley"  strike  at  Philadelphia  has  overshadowed 
other  trade  influences.  Leading  Southern  cities 
report  Christmas  retail  trade  fairly  active,  but 
that  business  in  wholesale  lines  is  quiet  or  un- 
changed. Dulness  is  conspicuous  in  Texas,  and 
cotton  continues  neglected  at  leading  markets, 
Charleston  alone  reporting  a  moderate  general 
improvement. 

The  bank  clearings'  total  this  week  is  $1,185,- 
000,000,  or  5  per  cent,  more  than  it  was  last 
week,  nearly  14  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  third 
week  of  December,  1894,  and  20  per  cent,  more 
than  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1893.  This 
week's  total  is  21.6  per  cent,  smaller  than  in  the 
corresponding  of  1892,  when  the  aggregate  was 
$1,512,000,000,  the  largest  on  record.  As  compared 
with  the  corresponding  total  in  1891,  this  week 
shows  a  decrease  of  only  4  per  cent.— Bradstreefs, 
Decern  be?'  2/. 


CHESS. 


[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess-Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest."] 


Our  Christmas  Problem. 

No.  log. 

By  Laws. 

Black— Three  Pieces. 
K  on  K  5;  Ps  on  Q  5  and  K  B  4. 


White — Seven  Pieces. 

K  on  K  B  sq;  Q  on  Q  R  4;  Kts  on  Q  5  and  Q  Kt  6; 
Ps  on  Q  5,  K  K  2  and  3. 

White  mates  in  four  moves. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  compositions 
we  have  ever  published.  We  hope  that  a  number 
of  our  solvers  will  get  it. 


Solution  of  Pro 

blems. 

No.  99. 

R-KB7 

Q— R  sq,  ch 

Q  X  B,  mate 
3- 

B— Kt  sq 

B— Ra 

Q-K7 

Q  mates 
3-  

BKt2 

any 



Q  X  B,  ch 

Q  mates 

B-B3 

K  moves 

3- 

Q-Q  8,  ch 
B— Kt  sq 

QxB  (at  Q4)  mate 
3    

B-Q4 

Q-K7 
B— Kt  sq 

QxB,  mate 

B— K5 

3- 

QxB,  mate 

Dictionary  of 

United  States  History    , 

By  J.  FRANKLIN  JAMESON,  Ph.D.,         I 

Professor  of  History,  Brown   University,   formerly  ■/ 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  ;   Editorial  Con-       ' 
tributor  to  '' Century  Dictionary."     Author 
of  "  History  of  Historical  Wriling 

in  America."  , 

Illustrated   with   Nearly   300   Elegant 

Portraits  of  Disting:uished 

Americans. 


The  subject  is  of  the  greatest  interest. 

The  author  has  a  national  reputation. 

The  Book  is  comprehensive  and  accurate. 

It  is  written  in  a  clear,  attractive,  and  interest-^ 
ing  style. 

Every  College  Professor,  Teacher,  Minister,  Law-  I 
yer,  and  Doctor  needs  it. 

Every  Merchant,  Hechanic,   Farmer,  and  La- 
borer needs  it. 

Every  /Ian  and  Woman,  Boy  and  Girl  needs  it. 

It  is  valuable  and  necessary  for  all  who  speak - 
the  English  language. 

It    contains  750  large    8vo  pages  of  valuable 
■     matter. 

It  contains  350,000  words  of  solid  historical  facts. 

It  contains   nearly   300    portraits  of    illustrious 
Americans. 

It  is  arranged  alphabetically  in  Dictionary  form. 

In  one  moment  you  can  find  the  information  you- 
desire. 

The  boolt  is  in  one  volume  and  convenient  in 
size  and  form  to  use. 

It   includes  every  historical  fact  of  value  in  re- 
lation to  this  country. 

It  includes  the  biography  of  every  historically 
jjiominent  person  of  the  United  States. 

ilttwffl  be  valuable  to  every  person,  everyday 
Sot  all  time. 

"Sample   copies   sent    prepaid   on    receipt    of 
pr  ce. 

Fine  English  Cloth:  Bnck  Stamped  in  Cold  .  .  .  *2.75 
Half  Morocco:  Back  Stumped  in  Gold.  Marbled  edges,  l.W 
Full  Mor.  Gold  Back  and  Side  Stamps,  Marbled  edges,  4.o0 
Full  Sheep:  Sprinkled  Edjjes     . 4.75 

Exclusiye  territory.    Agent's  Outfit,  $1.00. 
Salary  paid  to  Successful  Agents. 


PURITAN    PUBLISHING   CO., 

36  Bromfield  Street,       -       -       -       Boston,  Mass. 


or. 


B— Rt2 


QxB  (at  R2)  mate 


B— P.  6 


B— R  8 


B  any 
Q  xB  ch 

K  moves 
Q— R  8  ch 

B— Kt  sq 


Q — Kt  7  mate 


QxB  (at  R  8),  mate 


Correct  solutions  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  the  Rev.  E.  M.  McMillin, 
Lebanon,  Ky.;  J.  K.  Proudfit,  Kansas  City,  and 
R.  R.  R.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

K  X   P  is  the  favorite  unsound  key-move.     All 

those   who   sent    this  overlooked   one    of    Black's 

moves,  I.e.,     K  x  P  Q — K  7 

I.   2. 

B— Kt  2  B— R  5  or  B  3,  ch 

Q — B  3  will  not  do.  B  at  Kt  7  has  four  moves 
that  will  prevent  mate  in  three,  ?>.,  B — Kt  5;  Q— 
B  8ch.  B-Kt  sq,  etc. 

One  of  our  solvers  who  got  this  problem  thinks 
that  it  has  two  solutions,  or,  that  R— R  7  will  do  as 
well  as  R — B  7.  He  is  wrong.  R — R  7  stops  the 
last  variation  given  above,  because  Q  can  not 
take  R. 

Wo  are  always  sorry  that  due  credit  should  not 
be  given  to  those  who  send  correct  solutions.  The 
Rev.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bet'.r.ehem,  Pa.,  was  success- 
ful with  No.  98. 

Good  News  for  Sufferers — Catarrh  and  Con- 
sumption Cured. 

Our  readers  who  are  victims  of  Lung  Dis- 
eases, Catarrh,  Bronchitis  and  Consumption 
will  be  glad  to  know  of  the  wonderful  cures 
made  by  the  new  treatment  known  in  Europe 
as  the  Andral-Broca  Discovery.  The  New 
Medical  Advance,  67  East  6th  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  will  send  you  this  new  treatment 
free  for  trial.  ^Vrite  to  them.  Give  age  and 
all  particulars  of  your  disease. 
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No.  loo. 
Kt— Q  R  8     Kt— Kt  6        Q— Bsq,  ch     B— B  s  mate 

I.  2.  3.  4- 

QxR  QxKt  KxP 

Kt— K4ch    Kt— B4mate 

a. 3. 4- 

Q  X  P  Q  X  Kt 

Kt  X  6  mate 

3. 4- 

K— K  6 

Kt— B4ch     Kt  X  B  mate 

a. 3 4- 

K— K  6  K— B  5 

Kt — R  sq  mate 

3. 4. 

K— B  7 
Q-Bsq,  ch       R— K  3  ch       Q— B  3  mate 

1. 2. 3- 4- 

Ji—Q  sq        KxP  PxR  (must) 

Kt-Bsq,  ch     BxP  Q— B  sq,  mate 

I. 2.  3.  4- 

Kt— Kt  5       Px  Kt  any 

R  X  QS  Kt— Kt  6  Kt— K  4,  mate 

1. 2. 3. 4. 

P  queens      P— B  7  QxKt 

,..>...  Kt — B  4,  mate 

3- -4- 

PxR  (queens) 

There  are  other  variations  of  this  beautiful 
problem,  but  those  given  above  are  sufficient. 

Correctly  solved  by  M.  W,  H.;  the  Rev.  E.  M. 
McMillin;  J.  N.  Chandler,  Des  Moines,  la.;  W.  G. 
Donnan,  Independence,  la.;  S.  C.  Simpson,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  C.  F.  Putney,  Independence,  la. 

Several  of  our  solvers  sent  R — K  4.  This  is  de- 
feated by  B— B  3.  B  — Q  7  or  B  8,  virith  the  intention 
of  Q— B  sq  ch,  KxP,  B— R  6  or  Kt  5  mate,  is 
"cooked  "  by  Q — K  sq.  Then  Q  can  capture  B  or 
interpose. 

The  only  other  key-move  that  offered  anything 
is  Kt — Kt  5,  with  the  idea  of  playing  Kt — R  3,  and 
mating  with  Kt— B  4.  This  is  knocked  in  the  head 
by  Q  X  R,  followed  by  Q  x  P. 

No.  101. 

B— R  sq  Q— Kt  4,  mate 

1. 2.  — — — ^— 

Rx  U 

Q  Jt  Q.  mate 

1.  2. 

Q  x  B 

KxP.,  mate 

I. 2.  

15  x  P 

K — Kt  4,  mate 

I- 2. 

R-B  5 

Kt— R  3,  mate 

1. 2. ■■ — 

R-Q5 

K — Q  7,  mate 

'*   B-Q3  '■ 

R  X  Kt,  mate 

Kt— B  5 

This  problem  has  at  least  13  variations,  and  is 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  finest  two-movers  ever 
composed. 

Correctly  solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  J.  H.  Proudfit; 
\V.  G.  Donnan;  C.  F.  Putney;  the  Revs.  E.  M. 
McMillin  and  Gilbert  Dobbs,  Brownsville,  Tenn.; 
A.  H.  Gansser,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  F.  B.  Osgood, 
North  Conway,  N.  H.;  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  H.  N.  Clark,  Adrian,  Mich.;  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, Olympia,  Wash.;  Prof.  C.  D.  Schmitt,  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee. 

The  majority  of  our  solvers  picked  out  B— Q  4. 
This  is  defeated  by  R— Kt  5. 

B— K  5  promised  great  things,  but  just  look  how 
Kt— B  s  stops  everything. 


Mr.  IF.  E.  Bird,  of  London,  has  jiisl  j)nl)lisli(>(l  abook 
with  111.'  till.?  "CHKSM  NOVKI/riIvS  itnd  Tln-lr 
I>nt<-Nt  Devnlopiii«<ntH,  with  coiniiurisoiis  of  tli(> 
progri's.^  of  i-li»\ss  openings  of  tlit«  past  rciilury  and 
the  pr<-s«'iit,  not  dealt  with  in  cxisliiig  wmks  "  Jlr. 
Birif  isoiiH  of  tli<'  few  retniiinliig  rrpresentativcs  nf 
the  old  sclioc.l.  Jin  b.'lii'vt's  in  brilliiincy  of  i>liiv,  and, 
prfibahly,  would  rntliiT  loso  a  gaiiii-  full  nf  iniagliia- 
tion  than  tf)  win  ohm  mifn  lint  dull.  IIim  book  receives 
high  prul.sn  friiiii  Chess  niithorilies  who  liiive  exam- 
ined ft.  (IJiiio.  ilotli,  SI  .')().  ,^!all  free  of  1'.  WAliNE 
&  CO.,  a  CooiMjr  Union,  N.  Y.) 


The  United  States  Championship  Match. 
LiPSCHUTZ'3  Brilliant  Victorv. 


Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 

Lll'SCHl-TZ.       ShOWAI.TER.  1     LlPSCHtTZ. 

H'/iiff.  Black.  White. 

iP_(,  ,         P-(^4  34  Kt-B  3 

2  P-Q  15  4     P-K  3  35  Q-Kt  2 

3  Kt— K  B  3  P-Q  B  3  36  P-B  5 
4P-K3        B-Q  3  37  Kt— K  5 
5  Kt— B  3      P-K  B  4  38  B  .X  Kt 
6B-Q3        Q-B3  39  R-B  4 

7  P-Q  Kt  3    Kt-K  R  3  40  B— B  3 

8B— Kt2       Castles  41  R-K  B  sq 

9O— B2        Kt— (,)  2  !42Q— K2 

10  Castles         P-K  Kt  4  43  P— Q  Kt  4 

11  Kt— K  2      P— Kt  5  44  P— Q  R  4 
laKt— Ksq    Q— Kt  4  45  P— Kt  5 

13  Kt-r.  4       B  .X  Kt  46P  X  P 

14  P  X  B           Q  X  P  47  B— Kt  6 
15P— Kt3       Q-Kt  4  48  B  X  Kt 
i6Kt-Kl2      Kt— 15  3  49R(I54).B2 

17  Kt-B  4        Kt     15  ;  50  B— 154 

18  Q  R-Ksq     Kt— K  5  51  Q— Kt  2 
iQ  B— B  sq       (J—  K  2  52  R— K  sq 

20  P-B  3         PxP  53QxR 

21  R  X  P  Kt  (H  2>-Kt  4  54  R— Q  R  2 

22  RCB3)-Bsq  K— R  sq  55  Q— B  3 
23Q— KKt2B-Q2  56Q— K3 
24I5— Kt2  R— KKtsq  57  R-R  8 
25K— Rsq      Q  R-K  Bsq  58  B— K  5 

26  B— 15  sq        Q-B3  59  Q  X  Q  ch 

27  Kt— K  2      P— KR4  60B-B7 

28  B-B  4         Kt— B  2  61  B— Q  8 
29Q— R3        Q— Kt  3  62R-K.t8 
30  Kt— Kt  sq  Q— Kt  5  63  li  x  R 
3rQ— Kt2      B-Ksq  64  R  x  P  ch 

32  B— K  2        Q  — Kt  3  Time-3h.  55m 

33  Q-R  3        Kt-R  3 

Black's    loth    is    very  risky. 
coup  de grace  on  his  58th  move, 
had  nothing  good. 


Show.m.ter. 

Black. 
Kt— Kt  5 
K-R2 
R— Kt  2 
Kt  X  Kt 
R-Q  2 
K — Kt  sq 
Kt-B  3 
R-R  2 
B-B  2 
R-Qsq 
P-R3 
R  Px  P 
R— 6  R  sq 
Kt— Kt  s 
R  P  X  B 
Q-Kt  4 
Q-B  3 
B— K  sq 
Rx  R 
K— Q2 
K-B2 
K— Kt3 
I5-B2 
R-K  2 
Q-Kt  4 
K  X  (J 
P— K  4 
K-B  3 
K— K3 
K  .X  15 
Resigns. 
.Tinie-3h.  5701. 


White    gave    the 
After  this  Black 


The  St.  Petersburg  Tourney. 

PiLLSBURY  IN  THE  LEAD. 

In  the  third  games  of  the  first  round  Pillsbury 
lost  to  Steinitz,  and  Lasker  beat  Tschigorin.  The 
15rooklyn  lad  again  played  the  Petroff  Defence, 
and  at  the  adjournment  of  the  afternoon's  play 
he  was  looked  u;)on  as  a  sure  winner.  When  play 
was  resumed,  he  made  a  weak  move  which  Stei- 
nitz at  once  took  advantage  of,  and  the  veteran 
won  after  sixty  moves. 

Tschigorin,  the  master  of  the  famous  "Evans," 
discovered  that  Lasker  knew  a  thing  or  two  about 
this  gambit,  for  the  Russian  was  forced  to  resign 
after  only  twenty-five  moves. 

In  the  first  games  of  the  second  round,  Pillsbury 
offered  Tschigorin  a  Queen's  Gambit,  which  was 
declined.  The  Russian  put  up  a  very  plucky  fight, 
but  the  pressure  on  him  was  too  great,  and  he 
gave  up  the  struggle  after  55  moves. 

Steinitz  tried  the  same  opening  on  I>asker;  but 

the  young  master  soon  became  the  aggressor,  and 

won  the  game  in  forty  moves. 

In  the  second  series  of  the  second  round- only 
one  game  was  played.  Lasker  was  ill.  Pillsbury 
opened  with  the  Queen's  Gambit  against  Steinitz. 
and  got  a  decided  advantage.  He  became  care- 
less, however,  and  allowed  the  veteran  to  escape 
with  a  draw,  after  55  moves. 
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for  the  rapid  and  sys- 
tematic tiling  of 
Busin&ss   Papers. 

Practical,  Convenlent.Time  Saving. 

'  Illustrated  catalogue — free. 
Tells  all  about  off\CB  and 

^        BUSINESS  FURNITURE. 

The  Globe  Co., 

Cincinnati, 

Eastern  Branch:  42  Beavvr  St.,  N.  Y.   *■ 
#♦• 


Sanford's  Perfect  Heel  Protector 

Is  the  only  device  that  prevents  lop- 
nidcd  Hoot-Heels.     Uuaranteed  to  add 
50  per  cent,  to  the  weiirliiK  i|Uiillty  of 
any  pair  of  shoes.    Made  of  .Silver  1 
.steel,  ebllled,  very  dural>le.    Kiislly 
applied    hy   any    one.      Wo  mall  a  I 
Httiiiple  pair,  with  iiuilfl.  for  Hk-.,  or  a| 
box  oontaliiliiK  six  pairs  iiroleetors, 
with  nulls.  H  Kti-el  chisel,  tin  KUUKe, 
and  full  iiistruetloiiH  for  upplvliiK, 

forfiOetn.    Aueiitt  wanted.    Address.  I  

WuuUiuau  Co.,  Box  »87^>  Itostou. 


AlUbM 


The  score  to  date  ; 


Players. 


Emanuel  Lasker.. 
H.  N.  Pillsbury.. 
William  Steinitz. 
M.  Tschigorin... . 


Lost. 
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Emil  Kemeny  writes  interestingly  of  the  four 
masters  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger: 

"  Lasker,  in  all  probability,  is  tlie  strongest 
player  living.  It  seems  he  sees  things  quicker 
over  the  board  than  any  one  else,  and  once  he 
gains  an  advantage  in  a  game,  no  matter  how 
small,  he  knows  how  to  make  use  of  it. 

"  Mr.  Steinitz,  who  held  for  twenty-seven  years 
the  championship  of  the  world,  is  probably  more 
profound  in  his  combinations  than  any  other 
player.  It  is  generally  believed  that  he  does  not 
play  as  strong  now  as  he  used  to  years  ago.  Some 
of  his  games  played  at  the  Hastings  tourney 
prove,  however,  that  his  play  is  still  of  the  highest 
order. 

"Tschigorin  is  the  most  brilliant  player,  and  he 
follows  Morphy's   style  of  play    more    than   any 


The  Lawton  Simplex 

Printer 

>aves  time 
and  labor  ; 
money  too — 
100  letters, 
postal  cards, 
copies  of  music,  drawings,  or  typewritten 
copy,  in  almost  no  time,  and  e.xact  copies 
at  that,  by  using  the  Lawton  Simplex. 
Requires    no   washing   or   cleaning,    and 
saves  its  cost  over  and  again  in   sending 
out  notices.     Costs  but  little  (5:3  to  $10). 

Caution. —  Other  //tings  are  being  made  and  called 
Simplex  Printers.     The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  get- 
ting the  genuine  is  to  see   that   yours  is  the  I.atvton 
Simplex  Printer.    Send  for  circulars.    Agents  wanted. 
LAWTON  &  CO..  20  Vesey  St..  New  York. 


There  is  no  Scenery 

on  the  Continent  of  America  or  in  the  world  to 
be  compared  with  that  on  the  line  of  the 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

SUCH   IS  THE  VERDICT 

of  all  Tourists,  E.xperienced  Travelers  and  Globe 
Trotters  who  have  traveled  over  theliue.  and  to- 
day carries  the  major  portion  of  AROVJfD 
THE  WORLD  Travel,  who  are  continually 
trum])t'ting  above  fact  to  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance and  telling  them  they  intend  to 
make  the  trip  again. 

Japan,  China,  Hawaiian  and  Fijian  Islands,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  all  reached  by  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Steamships. 


For  De.scriptive  Pamphlets.  Time  Tables  and  Tickets 
apply  to 

K.  V.  SKINNKK,  353  ItroHdAvay,  New  York. 

H.   MeMrUTKIK,   or.    Third    and    Chestnut 

Sl>.,   riiilatUdpliia. 

II.  .F.  rOI.VIN,  l!>r  ^Viishiiigton  St.,  Ko«ton. 

C.  SHKKIIY,  1  I   Fort  St.,  AV.  l>etroit. 

J.   F.   I.KK,  233  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

W.  II.  CALT-AAVAY.  Guiiiaiit ee  I,o»n   Ilolld- 
iiig,  M  illll<'lipoli^. 

M.  M.  STF.KN.  Clironirle  HulldiUK,  San  Fran- 

4'is('(»,  (»r  t o 

D.  MeNICOl.L,  <i«-ni>rHl    I'hsn.  AK«>nt,    Mont- 
reiil,  <'aii. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE   DAY. 


WHAT  IS  THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE? 

A  S  was  to  be  expected,  the  President's  special  message  on  the 
■^^*-  Venezuelan  dispute  has  precipitated  a  general  discussion 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  extent  to  which  it  applies  to  the 
present  case.  There  seems  to  be  general  assent  to  the  assertion 
made  by  Lord  Salisbury  that  the  doctrine  has  never  become  a 
part  of  international  law  ;  but  American  newspapers  pretty  gen- 
erally maintain  that  this  point  is  immaterial,  that  the  doctrine 
has  become  a  part  of  this  Government's  policy,  and,  whether  rec- 
ognized or  not  by  other  nations,  must  be  upheld  by  us.  Follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  more  important  utterances  on  this  subject : 

The  Origin  of  the  Doctrine. — "The  Monroe  doctrine,  as  un- 
derstood by  those  who  originated  it,  had  reference  to  a  certain 
political  situation,  and  was  intended  to  meet  that  situation. 
Briefly  that  situation  was  as  follows:  After  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  and  his  European  imperial  idea,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  princes  of  continental  Europe  to  their  thrones,  certain  of  these 
princes,  chief  among  them  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  entered  into  a  league,  called 
the  Holy  Alliance,  which,  among  other  things,  pledged  all  to 
assist  each  in  putting  down  popular  insurrections  in  the  domin- 
ions of  each  respectively. 

"That  is,  the  system  here  established  for  continental  Europe 
was  a  league  of  absolute  monarchies,  upon  the  principle  of  inter- 
vention, to  aid  each  other  in  suppressing  all  movements  for  con- 
stitutional government  and  civil  liberty  in  either.  The  restored 
Bourbon  King  of  France  joined  the  Alliance  shortly  after  its  orig- 
inal establishment,  as  did  all  the  other  powers  of  continental 
Europe,  except  the  Papal  states.  On  the  other  hand,  England 
held  aloof  from  it.  refused  to  join  it,  and  condemned  its  principles. 

"The  Alliance  first  applied  its  principles  of  intervention  in  the 
Neapolitan  question  in  1821,  and  restored  King  Ferdinand  IV.  It 
next  applied  it  in  restoring  King  Ferdinand  VII.  in  Spain  and 
suppressing  the  Spanish  revolution  of  1822-23. 

"It  was  thought  and  feared  throughout  England  and  the  United 
States  that  the  Alliance  intended  to  lend  its  power  to  King  Ferdi- 


nand in  restoring  his  authority  over  his  rebellious  provinces  in 
Mexico  and  South  America. 

"It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and  to  meet  this  exigency, 
that  England  and  the  United  States  took  counsel  with  each  other, 
and  resolved  to  intervene  against  this  intervention  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  powers,  and  demand  that  the  question  between  Spain 
and  her  rebellious  colonies  be  left  to  themselves,  as  a  purely  in- 
ternal matter,  with  which  outside  powers  should  not  meddle. 
That  is,  England  and  the  United  States  resolved  to  assert  the  doc- 
trine of  non-intervention  in  the  purely  internal  affairs  of  a  state  by 
any  other  state  as  a  principle  of  international  law,  and  to  make  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  effective  by  intervening  against  in- 
tervention. 

"This  was  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  understood  by  its  origina- 
tors, nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  .   .   . 

"It  is  true  that  in  an  entirely  different  part  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
famous  message  there  occurs  the  declaration  that  the  American 
continent  was,  at  that  time,  all  occupied  by  sovereignties  capable 
of  governing  the  entire  territory  of  it,  and  that  nothing  more  was 


THE  territory   IN    DISPUTE. 

[Great  Britain  claims  it  all  from  the  Essequibo  to  .'Salisbury's  extreme  line,  an  refuses 
to  arbitrate  the  claim  as  far  as  the  SchomburKk  line.  The  line  of  Conseso-Vijo  shows 
a  compromise  proposed  by  Venezuela  between  the  old  Spanish  (Senor  Fortique)  hne 
and  the  British  Schomburgk  line.1 

open  to  occupation  by  any  power  as  a  new  discovery.  But  this 
was  not  then  considered  as  any  part  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  nor 
for  many  years  afterward,  altho  generally  conceded." — Prof .  J. 
W .  Burgess,  of  the  Chair  of  Political  Science,  Cohimbia  Col- 
lege, New  York,  in  The  Evenitig  Post. 

Not  an  Obsolete  Doctrine. — "It  was  in  the  summer  of  1823 
that  this  illustrious  English  statesman  [George  Canning]  became 
convinced  or  suspicious  that  the  Holy  Alliance  had  it  in  mind  to 
extend  its  operations  to  America  and  reestablish  Spanish  rule  in 
those  colonies.  He  communicated  his  belief  or  suspicion  to  Mr. 
Rush,  then  American  Minister  in  London,  and  suggested  (confi- 
dentially) that  the  United  States  assist  England  in  preventing 
any  such  mischievous  action.  He  thought  a  public  declaration 
would  be  useful.  Mr.  Rush  transmitted  the  proposal  to  Wash- 
ington, and  the  President  and  Cabinet  took  it  into  immediate 
consideration.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
was  inclined  to  pooh-pooh  it.  Not  so  his  colleagues.  All  of 
them — notably  Mr.  Calhoun — thought  the  matter  pretty  serious. 
So  did  President  Monroe.  Many  meetings  were  held.  Two  ex- 
Presidents,  Jefferson  and  Madison,  were  asked  for  their  opinions. 
The  Eighteenth  Congress  met  on  December  i,  1823,  and  the  Presi- 
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dent  s  message  was  received  and  read  the  following  day.  In  the 
seventh  paragraph  Mr.  Monroe  told  the  Congress  about  the  ar- 
rangements made  with  Russia  for  an  amicable  determination  of 
her  rights  and  interests  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  this  con- 
tinent,and  added : 

"'The  occasion  has  been  judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in 
which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the 
American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects 
for  future  colonization  by  any  Eun^pean  power.' 

"In  the  thirty-ninth  paragraph  of  the  message,  the  President 
used  the  language  here  following  : 

"'In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers,  in  matters  relating  to  them- 
selves, we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy  so 
to  do.  It  is  only  when  our  rights  are  invaded,  or  seriously  menaced,  that 
we  resent  injuries  or  make  preparation  for  our  defense.  With  the  move- 
ments in  this  hemisphere  we  are,  of  necessity,  more  immediately  connected, 
and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  impartial 
observers.  .  .  .  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  United  States  and  th.<se  powers,  to  declare  that 
we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any 
portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With 
the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  power  we  have  not 
interfered  and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  governments  who  have 
declared  their  independence  and  maintained  it,  and  whose  independence 
we  have,  on  great  consideration  and  just  principles,  acknowledged,  we 
could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or 
controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in 
any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
toward  the  United  States.' 

"  In  these  extracts  from  the  message  of  seventy-two  years  ago 
is  embodied  the  Monroe  doctrine,  so-called.  It  grew,  as  we  have 
seen,  out  of  a  suggestion  made  by  the  greatest  English  statesman 
of  the  time,  and  it  had  his  cordial  approval.  It  was  a  very  cour- 
ageous declaration,  all  the  circumstances  considered.  It  as- 
tonished and  impressed  Europe.  It  accomplished  its  immediate 
purpose.  It  has  been  shaping  our  policy  and  diplomacy  ever 
since,  as  Mr.  Olney  has  pointed  out.  A  few  distinguished  public 
men  beginning  with  ISIr.  John  Quincy  Adams  have  busied  them- 
selves with  efforts  to  minimize  it.  They  are  dead;  the  Monroe 
doctrine  has  survived  them.  Like  all  living  doctrines  it  is  made 
up  of  letter  and  spirit,  and  the  spirit  is  more  important  than  the 
letter.  George  Canning's  successor  at  the  British  foreign  office 
now  tells  us  that  it  is  obsolete.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  so  in  the 
view  of  the  United  States  of  America."— TT/'^  Courant  {Rep.), 
Hartjord,  Conji. 

A  Question  of  Power,  Not  of  Law.— "All  argumentation 
about  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  a  part  of  international  law,  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  such  by  the  whole  family  of  nations,  is  idle.  The 
Monroe  doctrine  is  a  rule  this  country  keeps  for  its  own  purposes. 
The  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  its  construction  and 
application  to  this  or  that  case  is  not  a  question  of  law,  but  a  ques- 
tion of  power.  If  we  are  willing  and  also  strong  enough  to  main- 
tain it  in  whatever  shape  against  the  adverse  interests  or  preten- 
sions of  other  nations,  it  will  be  maintained.  If  not,  not.  It  is 
therefore  useless  to  trouble  ourselves  or  others  about  the  formal 
recognition  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  a  part  of  international  law. 
The  question  turns  now,  as  it  will  always  do,  upon  a  specific  case, 
and  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  in  each  instance,  w-hether  and  how 
far  we  consider  the  safety  and  greatness  of  the  country — for  which 


Miss  Columbia  (looking  at  the  two  portraits)  :—"  Hut  I  like  the  REAL 

ONE  TllK   IlKSI   " 

(Reproduced  from  a  cabled  description  of  a  cartoon  in  the  London  Craphic. 

—  The  H'orid.  Xnv  York. 


Mr.  Cleveland  makes  his  appeal — as  involved  in  the  case,  and  in 
what  way  we  can  protect  this  safety  and  greatness  without -un- 
necessarily disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world." — Editorial  in 
Harper's  Weekly. 

Simply  a  Matter  of  Self-Defense. — "There  is  no  question  of 
international  law  about  it.  We  deem  it  for  our  interest  to  prevent 
any  encroachment  by  Great  Britain  upon  the  territory  of  a  South 
American  country,  and  in  order  to  do  that  we  find  it  necessary  to 
decide  for  ourselves  what  constitutes  encroachment.  Having  de- 
cided for  ourselves,  we  propose  to  enforce  the  decision.  That  is 
the  doctrine.  There  is  no  principle  of  international  law  about  it, 
except  the  principle  of  self-defense,  we  being  the  sole  judges  as 
to  what  self-defense  requires.  It  may  be,  as  Professor  von  Hoist 
says,  "dictatorship,  pure  and  simple,"  but  there  it  is,  call  it  what 
you  will.    .   .    . 

"The  British  policy  i.s  to  grab  everything  that  can  be  got  by 
browbeating,  bullying,  trickery,  or  any  means  short  of  war  with 
a  nation  able  to  defend  itself.  Our  policy  is  not  to  seize  an  acre 
against  the  will  of  its  inhabitants,  not  to  force  our  system  of 
government  upon  any  one  who  doesn't  want  it,  nor  to  interfere 
anywhere  outside  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  It  is  simply  to  pre- 
vent any  new  encroachment  upon  the  territory  of  any  of  the  "  three 
Americas"  and  the  adjacent  islands  by  any  monarchical  country 
of  Europe. 

"Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  this  is  undeniably  a  policy 
which  looks  to  the  maintenance  of  free  institutions  and  the  pres- 
ervation instead  of  the  disintegration  and  absorption  of  political 
organizations  of  whatever  name  or  form. 

"  If  it  comes  to  war  in  pursuance  of  this  policy  we  can  appeal  to 
the  enlightened  sentiment  of  mankind  with  much  more  confidence 
than  Great  Britain,  which  notoriously  seeks  to  enlarge  its  terri- 
torial possessions  with  little  regard  for  the  rights  of  those  whom 
it  seeks  to  dispossess  or  rule. " —  The  Chronicle  {Dem.) ,  Chicago. 

The  Olney  Doctrine,  Not  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  — "  Nothing  can 
be  more  preposterous  than  the  President's  solemn  assurance  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  Olney  doctrine  in  this  case  is  important  to 
onv peace  and  sajety  as  a  nation,  and  is  essential  to  the  integrity 
of  our  free  institutions  and  the  tranquil  maintenance  of  our  distinc- 
tive form  of  government.  And  yet  upon  the  solemn  proclamation 
of  this  absurdity  by  the  President,  uninformed  and  unthinking 
people,  acting  on  a  patriotic  impulse,  came  to  his  support.  They 
supposed  they  were  sustaining  the  Monroe  doctrine,  when  it  was 
only  the  Olney  doctrine.  They  imagined  they  were  standing  by 
their  country,  when  they  were  really  pushing  along  a  third-term 
boom.  The  result  of  this  wrong  and  this  insensate  folly  is  seen 
in  the  creation  of  a  dangerous  war  fever  here,  in  the  excitement 
of  a  more  perilous  enthusiasm  in  Venezuela,  in  nearly  solid  union 
of  the  foreign  powers  against  our  position,  and  in  a  serious  blow 
to  our  reviving  business.  In  the  light  of  all  these  facts  the  war 
message  of  the  President  was  not  a  blunder  but  a  crime." — The 
JVorld  (Dem.).  New  York. 

President  Cleveland  has  a  Right  to  Formulate  a  Policy. — 
"President  Cleveland  has  quite  as  good  a  right  as  had  President 
Monroe  to  formulate  a  policy  with  reference  to  our  relations  with 
the  South  American  republics.  We  see  no  reason  why  what  The 
Evening  Post  rather  sneeringly  refers  to  in  the  language  of  one 
of  its  correspondents  as  "the  Cleveland  doctrine"  should  not  be 
quite  as  respectable  as  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  sole  question 
now  as  in  1S23  is  whether  or  not  it  is  consistent  with  American 
interests  to  allow  Great  Britain  to  absorb  the  Venezuelan  repub- 
lic. .   .   . 

"As  we  are  not  bound  by  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  an  authority, 
neither  are  we  limited  by  it.  For  instance,  there  is  nothing  in 
that  principle,  as  it  has  usually  been  interpreted,  which  forbids 
the  peaceable  acquisition  of  territory  on  this  continent  by  any 
European  power.  So  far  as  the  Monroe  doctrine  itself  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  reason  why  Great  Britain  should  not  buy  the 
whole  of  Venezuela,  or  Mexico  either,  if  she  could  make  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  with  the  governments  of  those  countries.  The 
best  authorities  have  held  that  there  never  was  any  intention  of 
forbidding  the  peaceful  and  voluntary  transfer  of  territory  from  a 
South  American  state  to  a  European  power.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  was  Monroe's  Secretary  of  State,  when  he  himself 
became  President,  restated  the  doctrine  on  this  point  in  a  much 
milder  form,  and  even  in  thisform  it  was  repudiated  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.     And  yet  this  country  could,  and  would,  ob- 
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ject  to  such  transfer,  if  it  was  thought  that  our  interests  were 
threatened  by  it.  We  could  not  oljject  on  any  other  ground  with- 
out doing  what  is  forbidden  to  the  nations  of  Europe  — that  is, 
'oppressing  '  or  'controlling. '  the  destiny  of  the  South  American 
state  involved."— 77^^  iVVwj  {Ind.) ,  Indtatiapolis. 

Self-Defense  Our  Only  Justification.— "We  should  not  fall  into 
the  corresponding  error  of  maintaining  that  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Monroe  is  binding  uj^on  us  to-day.  His  declaration  was  made  to 
meet  a  particular  exigency  and  ceased  to  be  operative  long  ago. 
Its  life  was  limited  to  the  continuance  of  the  circumstances  that 
provoked  it.  What  we  now  call  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  cherish 
as  a  fundamental  rule  of  our  foreign  policy,  is  the  principle  which 
underlay  Monroe's  declaration,  and  not  the  declaration  itself. 
The  declaration  of  1S23  was  simply  a  particular  application  of  a 
general  principle,  and  is  valuable  merely  as  a  precedent.  It  is 
like  a  judicial  decision  :  not  the  law  itself,  but  an  application  of 
the  law  ;  and,  as  the  lawyer  studies  cases  to  get  at  the  principle 
they  embody,  so  we  may  study  Monroe's  declaration  to  gc  t  at  its 
principle  or  'doctrine.' 

"In  doing  so  we  shall  discover  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
rule  of  self-defense,  which  may  be  expressed  thus  :  The  United 
States  will  oppose  any  interference  on  the  part  of  a  European 
power  in  the  affairs  of  this  hemisphere  which  it  may  deem,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case,  dangerous  to  its  life 
or  interests.   .   .  . 

"The  reason  of  the  doctrine  failing,  the  doctrine  itself  fails. 
The  inhibition  does  not  extend  to  all  forms  of  intervention,  but 
only  to  such  as  are  'dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. '  We  did 
not  warn  off  Europe  for  the  protection  of  anybody  but  ourselves  : 
our  attitude  was  wholly  self-regarding.  We  placed  our  protest 
solely  on  the  ground  of  self-defense,  and  it  is  only  on  that  ground 
that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  defensible  at  all.  The  doctrine  takes 
its  rise  and  finds  its  limitations  in  the  necessity  for  self-defense." 
— M.  /)'.  Diuuiell,  of  the  iMitineapolis  Bar,  in  Ai>ierican  Law 
Review  {December) . 

The  United  States  Sovereign  Within  Limits. — "We  deny  that 
the  United  States  are  practically  sovereign  on  this  continent  and 
that  their  fiat  is  law  all  over  this  continent.  The  United  States 
are  sovereign  within  the  limits  of  the  United  Stales,  and  within 
the  limits  of  our  Constitution,  and  they  have  absolutely  no  power 
or  authority  outside  of  our  boundaries,  and  none  whatever,  except 
such  as  is  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Constitution. 

"Mr.  Olney  means,  of  course,  that  the  United  States,  upon  this 
continent,  are  the  big  boy  amongst  the  little  ones — the  Gulliver 
amongst  the  Liliputians — and  that  they  can  compel  all  the  little 
fellows  over  here  to  do  whatever  they  choose  to  order.   .   .  . 

"There  is  one  passage  in  our  diplomatic  correspondence  that  is 
the  match  of  this,  but  the  American  people  had  hoped  the  possi- 
bility of  anything  like  it  in  the  future  had  ended  with  its  author, 
the  late  James  G.  Blaine.  In  Mr.  Blaine's  dispatch  to  Lord  Gran- 
ville of  November  19,  i88r,  discussing  the  respective  rights  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  under  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  to  control  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  he  said:  'The  military 
power  of  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  recent  Civil  War,  is 
without  limit,  and  in  any  conflict  on  the  American  continent  al- 
together irresistible,' and  this  was  only  by  way  of  threat.  The 
American  people  had  supposed  that  with  Blaine's  departure  from 
the  ofifice  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  danger  of  their  being  humili- 
ated by  such  vulgar  braggadocio  in  our  intercourse  with  foreign 
powers  was  ended.  But  Olney  has  evidently  taken  Blaine  for  his 
model,  and  is  imitating  the  worst  features  in  the  character  of  that 
very  bad  man." — T/ie  Times { Dein.) ,  Ric/imond,    Va. 

Time  to  Make  the  Monroe  Doctrine  International  Law. — • 
"If,  then,  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  not  international  law,  it  is  time, 
as  one  of  our  own  representatives  has  said,  to  make  it  such. 
Nations  have  not  hesitated  to  attempt  to  impose  on  others,  by  the 
exercise  of  power,  principles  at  variance  with  human  rights  and 
human  liberty.  If  Great  Britain  had  not  met  with  the  firm  front 
and  the  successful  armies  of  this  country  in  18 12,  it  might  to-day 
be  international  law,  as  far  as  these  two  nations  at  least  are  con- 
cerned,that  a  British  vessel  could  search  an  American  ship  at  pleas- 
ure, and  take  from  it  any  seamen  whom  it  pleased  to  call  British 
subjects.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  demand  firmly  acceptance  of 
a  principle  of  immense  importance  to  us  and  not  hostile  to  the 
rights  of  others?  The  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  es- 
sential, we  believe,  to  the  safety  of  the  Republic.  It  is  time  that 
it  should  be  admitted  with  honor  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  it  is 


our  part  to  see  to  it  that  no  question  as  to  its  standing  shall  be 
raised  in  the  future."— 7'/^^  Globe  {Ind.  Dem.),  St.  Paul. 

The  New  Monroeism, — "That  the  position  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not  involved  in  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine as  originally  understood  is  admitted,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  observe,  by  all  competent  authorities.  Whether  it  is  wise 
for  us  to  adopt  as  a  national  policy  an  extension  of  the  doctrine 
which  would  cover  the  case  of  a  boundary  dispute  like  that  between 
Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  is  another  question.  And  assuredly 
it  is  a  question  which  should  have  been  well  and  fully  considered 
before  pronouncement  was  made  upon  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  have 
even  the  appearance  of  precipitating  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  England.  The  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  spirit  in 
which  this  has  been  done  could  not  be  better  exemplified  than  in 
the  amazing  language  used  by  Secretary  Olney  when  he  declared 
that '  the  United  States  is  practically  sovereign  upon  this  continent 
and  its  fiat  is  law  upon  the  subjects  to  which  it  confines  its  inter- 
position.' .  .  .  The  new  Monroeism  has  but  just  shot  up,  and 
already  it  brings  us  such  surprising  fruit.  If  we  see  such  things 
in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  we  find  in  the  dry?" — The  News 
{Dem.),  Baltimore. 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  international  law,  but  of  national  safety 
and  welfare.  When  Japan  obtained  a  cession  of  important  ter- 
ritory from  China,  Russia,  France  and  Germany  stepped  in  and 
forced  Japan  to  relinquish  the  concession.  There  is  no  inter- 
national law  that  warranted  such  interference.  Nor  is  there  any 
sanction  for  what  is  known  in  European  diplomacy  as  the  main- 
tenance of  the  balance  of  power.  Such  claims  and  controversies 
have  arisen  and  will  continue  to  arise  out  of  the  right  which  each 
nation  has  to  assert  and  maintain  its  own  best  interests.  The 
Monroe  doctrine  belongs  to  this  category." — The  Chronicle 
{Ind.),  Sati  Francisco. 

"When  Uncle  Sam  got  up  out  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  set 
foot  on  dry  land  he  was  told  that,  according  to  international  law, 
all  he  was  entitled  to  was  to  be  hanged.  From  that  time  on 
Uncle  Sam  was  obliged  to  make  international  law  to  suit  his 
own  case.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  The 
law  of  nature  is  older,  higher,  deeper,  and  longer  than  interna- 
tional law.  From  this  time  forth  so  far  as  the  American  con- 
tinent is  concerned,  Uncle  Sam  purposes  to  make,  not  to  take, 
international  law.     This  is  the  law  of  nature  for  this  nation. 

"This  is  the  short  of  it." — The   Times-Herald  {Ind.) ,  Chicago. 

"If  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  simply  an  independent  declaration 
by  this  country  and  has  never  been  recognized  in  international 
law,  it  would  seem  to  be  time  lost  for  Lord  Salisbury  to  try  to 
show  that  Mr.  Olney's  attitude  is  not  strictly  within  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  Mr.  Olney's  attitude  is  the  attitude  of  his  country  at 
the  present  time,  just  as  much  as  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  when 
President  Monroe  uttered  it.  This  country  has  just  as  good 
ground  to  fight  for  it  as  it  had  to  fight  against  impressment  of 
American  seamen  and  the  war  on  neutral  commerce  in  1812,  two 
principles  of  British  policy  that  had  never  been  recognized  in  in- 
ternational law,  and  have  since  been  abandoned  by  Great  Brit- 
ain."—r>^^  Capital  {Rep.),  Topeka,  Kans. 


Uncle  Sam:  "You  go  slowly  a.\s,o."— The  Herald,  A  ew  York. 
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FOR    RELIEF   OF   THE    NATIONAL    FINANCES. 

IN  response  to  the  President's  special  message  calling  on  Con- 
gress to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  Treasury,  both  Houses 
gave  up  the  customary  holiday  recess  to  consider  measures  of  re- 
lief for  the  national  finances.  The  immediate  result  has  been  to 
disclose  radical  differences  of  opinion,  apparently  irreconcilable, 
between  both  branches  of  Congress,  neither  of  which  agrees  with 
the  President,  regarding  the  kind  of  legislation  needed  to  relieve 
the  Treasury.  These  differences  have  reopened  the  whole  field 
of  political  discussion  on  the  tariff  and  currency. 

The  President  believes  that  nothing  less  than  the  retirement  of 
legal-tender  notes  will  afford  permanent  relief  to  our  financial 
condition. 

In  support  of  their  contention  that  the  operation  of  the  "endless 
chain, "  which  the  Administration  deems  the  cause  of  the  financial 
difficulties,  is  itself  the  result  of  an  insufficiency  of  the  revenue, 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  use  in  payment  of  current  expenses 
the  legal-tender  notes  redeemed  with  gold  obtained  by  bond 
issues,  the  Republican  majority  in  the  House  passed  so-called 
"emergency"  tariff  and  bond  bills  within  a  week  after  receiving 
the  President's  special  message. 

The  tariff  bill  restores  duties  on  wool,  woolens,  and  lumber  to 
the  extent  of  6o  per  cent,  of  the  duties  levied  under  the  McKinley 
act,  and  makes  a  horizontal  increase  of  15  per  cent,  on  all  other 
schedules  of  the  present  Wilson-Gorman  law,  except  the  sugar 
schedule,  with  the  proviso  that  none  of  the  duties  so  fixed  shall 
exceed  the  rates  of  the  McKinley  law;  this  increase  to  become 
inoperative  August  i,  i8g8. 

The  bond  bill  authorizes  the  issue  by  public  subscription  of 
five-year  3-per-cent.  coin  bonds,  to  be  used  for  no  other  purpose 
than  the  redemption  of  legal-tender  notes,  which  may  be  withheld 
as  a  reserve  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
but  not  retired.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  issue  $50,- 
000,000  in  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  run  for  three  years  at  3 
per  cent. ,  to  be  used  in  meeting  deficiencies  in  the  revenue. 

The  free-silver  men  are  understood  to  have  a  majority  of  eight 
or  more  in  the  Senate.  They  will  control  the  Finance  Committee 
which  will  have  charge  of  the  House  emergency  bills,  and  are 
in  a  position  to  dictate  terms. 

Republican  journals  in  general  support  the  policy  of  the  House, 
altho  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  revenue 
or  protective  principle  dominates  the  Dingley  tariff  bill. 

Meantime  the  gold  reserve  has  fallen  considerably  below  $70,- 
000,000,  and  preparations  for  a  large  issue  of  gold  bonds  under 
existing  law  (authorizing  thirty  year  4  per  cents.)  are  reported. 
Provisions  for  issuing  clearing-house  certificates  have  been  made 
in  several  cities  since  the  recent  flurry  in  the  stock  market. 

We  quote  press  opinions  on  the  financial  situation  and  the  pro- 
■posed  remedies  : 

A  Complicated  Situation. — "  Before  the  war-scare  complicated 
our  difficulties  the  financial  situation  admitted  of  easy  measure- 
ment. The  Treasury  had  to  deal  with  an  export  demand  for 
gold,  and  this  demand  was  caused  purely  and  simply  by  an  over- 
supply  of  currency.  ...  A  sure  cure  for  the  trouble  was  obtain- 
able through  contraction.  It  was  certain  that  this  remedy  would 
be  speedily  effective,  for  with  dearer  money  here  foreign  capital- 
ists could  be  depended  upon  to  leave  their  balances  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  for  investment.  But  the  war-scare  has  introduced 
a  new  complication.  It  has  made  foreigners  distrustful,  and 
their  distrust  attaches  less  to  our  Government  credit  than  to  our 
national  character.  .  .  .  We  hardly  need  say  that  whatever 
[clearing-house]  certificates  are  emitted  will  operate  as  a  direct 
inflation  of  the  currency,  and  in  so  doing  will  counteract  the  con- 
tractive influence  of  an  absorption  of  currency  by  a  bond  sale.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  financial  situation  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  a  simple  one.  There  are  cross-currents  of  varying  strength, 
and  political  considerations  have  become  a  factor  of  disturbance. 

"A  return  to  the  simpler  conditions  that  existed  before  the  war- 
scare  is  very  desirable.     If  these  conditions  were  restored  the 


Treasury  would  have  no  especial  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
drain  of  gold.  The  excess  of  currency  now  runs  in  much  lighter 
figures  than  it  did  last  year.  The  bond  sales  of  the  past  never 
had  a  fair  chance  to  do  their  remedial  work,  as  a  large  part  of  the 
contraction  of  the  currency  which  they  should  have  produced  \vas 
neutralized  by  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue.  Still'the  three  sales 
taken  together  have  produced  an  appreciable  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  legal-tender  notes  circulating  outside  of  the  Treasury. 
The  redemption  of  notes  caused  by  the  recent  withdrawals  of 
gold  has  resulted  in  a  further  reduction,  so  that  exporters  of  the 
yellow  metal  are  now  somewhat  hampered  in  their  operations  by 
a  difficulty  of  obtaining  greenbacks  for  presentation  at  the  Treas- 
ury. Under  these  conditions  an  additional  contraction  of  the 
currency  by  a  bond  sale  could  hardly  fail  to  free  the  Treasury 
from  the  gold  drain,  if  the  complications  arising  from  the  war 
message  could  be  removed."— 7'^^  Herald  {hid.),  Boston. 

Insufficiency  of  Revenue. — "It  is  admitted  by  the  Administra- 
tion that  there  has  been  an  insufficiency  of  revenue  in  the  past, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  the  present  tariff  law  will  work  out  its 
own  salvation  in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and  more  than  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  Government.  This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
hope.  The  Republicans  of  the  House  refuse  to  accept  that  hope 
and  insist  upon  making  sure  that  the  revenues  of  the  Government 
shall  be  sufficient.  They  propose  a  system  of  present  relief  that  to 
their  minds  seems  adequate.  The  President's  idea  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  there  should  be  a  complete  and  final  redemption  of  the 
troublesome  notes  by  a  bond  issue  of  great  size,  and  he  persists  in 
entertaining  the  belief  that  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  act  will 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  Government.  The  practical  outcome 
of  the  controversy  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Everybody  but  the 
Administration  believes  that  there  is  need  of  additional  revenue 
from  some  source." — The  Star  {Jnd.),    Washmgton. 

No  Permanent  Relief  in  the  Emergency  Bills. — "Congress 
has  again  displayed  its  ignorance  in  the  measures  it  has  proposed 
for  the  relief  of  the  financial  situation.  Neither  the  revenue  bill 
nor  the  bond  bill  finds  approval  in  financial  or  trading  circles. 
The  first  will  disturb  trade  even  if  it  does  produce  more  revenue, 
and  the  second  is  only  another  w^ay  of  perpetuating  the  evils 
which  threaten  the  Treasury  with  bankruptcy  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  only  two  more  examples  of  what  the  cowboy  can  do  with 
difficult  and  delicate  subjects.  It  is  said  that  if  these  measures 
reach  the  President  they  will  be  vetoed.  Wall  Street  is,  there- 
fore, looking  for  another  issue  of  bonds  to  make  good  the  Treas- 
ury gold  reserve.  For  that  reason  the  stock  market  is  strong, 
and  ought  under  the  stimulus  of  such  an  issue  go  back  to  the 
prices  that  existed  before  the  war-scare.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  a  rise  similar  to  that  that  followed  the  issue  of  March  last 
will  take  place  now,  because  whatever  the  Treasury  does  is  a 
makeshift  because  of  the  laws  that  tie  its  hands,  and,  while  the 
business  community  will  be  glad  of  the  temporary  relief  occa- 
sioned, it  will  not  forget  that  it  is  temporary,  or  that  so  long  as 
Congress  is  so  obstinate  in  its  refusal  to  apply  the  proper  remedy, 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  Treasury  will  be  as  badly 
off  again  as  ever." — Record  and  Guide  {Financial) ,  New  i'ork. 

The  Tariff  Bill  Just,  Wise,  and  Necessary. — "Our  Demo- 
cratic friends  must,  it  would  seem,  admit  that  the  Dingley  bill  is 
as  just  and  wise  as  it  is  necessary.  It  is  conceived  distinctly  on 
a  revenue,  as  distinguished  from  a  protective,  basis.  It  will,  in- 
deed, afford  'incidental  protection,' but  only  incidental.  Any 
tariff  bill  that  lays  duties  on  imported  articles  which  compete 
with  home  products  is  inevitably  protective.  That  the  Dingley 
bill  is  far  from  being  a  revival  of  the  McKinley  bill  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  two  measures  cover  the  same  ground, 
the  rate  named  in  the  measure  passed  by  the  House  is,  for  the 
most  part,  but  60  per  cent,  of  the  rate  named  in  the  bill  of  1S90. 
The  expectation,  based  upon  careful  study  and  expert  opinion,  is 
that  the  new  measure  will  result  in  an  addition  of  between  S40,- 
000,000  and  $50,000,000  per  annum  to  the  Government's  income. 
That  will  suffice  to  stop  the  growth  of  the  deficit  and  probably  to 
yield  a  small  but  comfortable  surplus. 

"The  operation  of  the  measure  is  limited  to  two  and  one-half 
years.  Excepting  in  the  cases  of  wool  and  lumber,  the  principle 
followed  is  that  of  a  'horizontal"  increase  in  rates  of  duty.  Both 
these  features  stamj)  the  measure  as  a  temporary  expedient,  to 
meet  a  temporary  and  urgent  necessity.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means  points  out,  the  principle  of 
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dealing  with  the  subject  horizontally  is  one  that  can  be  de- 
pended only  on  account  of  the  need  of  great  promptness.  .  .  . 
The  Dingiy  bill  is  avowedly  a  compromise  bill." — The  Adver- 
tiser {Rep.),  Boston. 

"The  Wilson-Cleveland  monstrosity  is  flooding  the  country 
with  cheaiJ  goods  and  making  it  impossible  for  American  manu- 
facturers to  compete  without  reducing  the  price  of  labor  almost 
to  European  standards,  where  the  conditions  are  entirely  differ- 
ent. The  horizontal  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent,  will  check  im- 
portations and  give  our  own  people  a  better  chance,  altho,  being 
a  mere  emergency  revenue-raiser,  that  full  protection  which  the 
country  so  much  needs  is  not  granted.  The  President  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  sign  a  bill  which  will  give  him  more 
revenue.  If  he  prefers  to  deal  with  brokers  he  can  do  so,  of 
course,  but  the  responsibility  will  be  upon  his  shoulders." — T/ie 
l)i(] Hirer  {Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

Wicked  and  Cruel  Tariff  Scheme.— "That  which  should  be 
considered  earnestly  by  all  business  interests  is  the  determination 
of  the  Republican  Party  to  disturb  and  embarrass  those  interests, 
to  turn  back  the  rising  tide  of  recovery  from  depression,  by  legis- 
lative and  political  agitation  concerning  the  entire  tariff  struc- 
ture. Thoughtful  men  know  what  the  effect  must  be  upon  indus- 
try and  trade.  While  it  would,  we  think,  be  very  noticeable  in 
the  woolen  industry,  it  would  be  observed  everywhere.  This 
scheme  is  a  cruel  and  wicked  one.  There  is  no  reasonable  excuse 
for  the  presentation  and  support  of  it.  If  the  Republicans  really 
believe  that  the  revenue  should  be  increased  at  once,  they  know 
that  it  could  be  increased  sufficiently  by  the  imposition  of  internal 
taxes  which  would  cause  no  general  disturbance  whatever.  But 
they  are  playing  the  game  of  politics,  and  are  not  unwilling  to 
check  a  business  revival  w^hich  has  taken  place  under  the  Demo- 
cratic tariff  which  they  have  continuously  denounced  as  an  injuri- 
ous and  depressing  law."— 77^<?  Times  {Dem.),  Nciu  York. 

"It  is  not  material  which  protected  interest,  which  monopoly 
fattened  on  the  taxes  paid  by  the  jjeople  is  most  agressive  and 
rapacious  in  this  emergency  when  the  country  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  struggle  with  its  foes  of  all  kinds — with  England  claiming  and 
ready  to  enforce  by  its  armies  and  fleets  vast  territorial  rights  on 
this  continent,  with  the  gold  sharks  attacking  the  specie  reserve 
and  the  public  credit  at  all  points,  with  every  form  of  domestic 
and  foreign  enmity. 

"This  is  the  emergency  which  the  piratical  protected  interests 
have  chosen  as  a  time  to  enforce  on  Congress  their  demands  for 
new  subsidies,  new  bounties,  new  extortions  under  the  false  color 
of  revenue  taxation." — The  Chronicle  {Dem.) ,  Chicago. 

First  Step  in  a  McKinley  Revival.— "It  [the  Dingley  bill]  is 
not  designed  primarily  to  raise  revenue  but  to  raise  protection. 
If  more  revenue  was  the  sole  or  main  object  of  the  House,  and 
objection  was  made  to  resorting  to  additional  excise  taxes,  on 
beer,  for  example,  a  small  duty  on  tea  and  coffee  would  produce 
a  certain  revenue  result.  But  addition.,1  duties  on  woolens,  etc., 
will  not  produce  certain  revenue  results.  They  are  not  designed 
to.  The  committee's  report  expressly  states  that  one  object  of 
the  higher  rates  is  to  secure  to  home-producers  a  larger  measure 
of  the  production  demanded  by  the  country's  consumption.  Thus 
the  aim  is  rather  to  discourage  importations  and  hence  to  reduce 
revenue,  than  to  increase  revenue.  The  difference  between  a 
tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  protection  and  a  tariff  for  pro- 
tection with  incidental  revenue  is  irreconcilable,  and  in  choosing 
the  latter  the  Republicans  are  estopped  from  claiming  revenue  as 
their  chief  object. 

"This,  of  course,  reopens  the  whole  question.  No  one  will  be 
deceived  by  the  provision  that  the  new  rates  shall  lapse  in 
August,  1898.  That  is  a  design  in  the  first  place  to  disarm  the 
opposition  to  high-tariff  changes  prevalent  among  Western  Re- 
publicans; and,  in  the  second  place,  to  pave  the  way  for  a  general 
and  permanent  upward  tariff  revision  when  the  party  shall  get 
full  power,  as  it  expects  to  within  the  next  twelve  months.  Cer- 
tainly the  House  majority  has  no  idea  of  shaking  up  the  woolen 
industry,  now,  for  example,  with  any  intention  of  permitting  it 
to  be  unshaken  or  shaken  up  again  at  the  end  of  two  and  a  half 
yea.x?,."— The  Republican  {Ind.) ,  .Springfield,  Mass. 

Coin  Bonds  as  Good  as  Gold  Bonds. — "Our  Government  is 
pledged  to  maintain  the  parity  of  gold  and  silver.  To  discrim- 
inate against  silver  by  saj'ing  that  we  will  accept  only  gold  for 
new  bonds  is  to  violate  that  policy.     Moreover,   it  is  useless. 


Only  legal  tender  will  be  accepted,  of  course.  So  long  as  the 
interchangeability  of  gold,  silver,  and  paper  is  practically  main- 
tained by  the  directions  given  to  sub-treasuries,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter a  jncayune  what  the  bonds  are  paid  for  with.  Coin  bonds  will 
serve  every  purpose  of  gold  bonds  and  avoid  national  self -stulti- 
fication."—  The  Recorder  {Rep.),  New  York. 

Republican  Indorsement  of  Bond-Issuing. — "The  only  thing 
the  bond  bill  will  accomplish,  if  it  passes,  will  be  to  stop  the  Re- 
publicans from  criticizing  in  future  the  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  having  issued  bonds.  They  will  then  be  in  the  same  boat 
with  the  Administration,  in  the  respect  of  indorsing  bond  issues 
as  a  proper  mode  of  relief.  The  only  difference  will  be  that  the 
passage  of  a  bond  bill  will  be  the  height  of  Republican  states- 
manship, and  will  be  accepted  as  their  plan  of  relieving  the 
Treasury,  while  the  Democratic  Administration  declares  that  bond 
issues  are  but  temporary  makeshifts  and  that  nothing  short  of  the 
retirement  of  the  greenbacks  and  other  legal  tenders  will  afford 
adequate  relief  to  the  Treasury." — The  Times  {Dem.),  Kansas 
City. 

A  Popular  Loan  Bill. — "Its  [the  bond  bill's]  most  valuable 
provision  is  that  which  directs  that  these  bonds  shall  be  advertised 
to  be  sold  at  sub-treasuries  and  depositories  of  the  United  States, 
it  being  also  provided  that  the  small  bonds  shall  be  placed  on  sale 
at  certain  classes  of  post-offices.  This  policy  embodies  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  popular  loan,  and  as  such  it  will  be  heartily  welcomed. 
With  more  than  $200,000,000  of  gold  lying  in  the  vaults  of  state, 
national,  and  savings  banks  of  the  country,  and  fully  as  much 
more  stored  by  in  private  hoardings,  it  is  morally  certain  that  an 
offer  of  bonds  which  practically  meant  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  people  would  quickly  bring  enough  yellow  coin  into  the 
Treasury  to  meet  every  requirement  of  the  Government." — 'The 
Journal  {Dem.),  New  York. 

Two  Sides  of  the  Free-Silver  Issue. — "The  great  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  remedial  legislation  is  not  so  much  the  President  as 
the  Senate.  While  the  bills  proposed  by  Speaker  Reed's  com- 
mittees do  not  commit  the  Government  in  any  degree  to  the  cheap- 
money  craze,  they  scrupulously  avoid  a  clear  proclamation  in 
favor  of  honest  money  ;  but  the  Senate  is  differently  constituted, 
and  there  is  now  little  likelihood  of  any  financial  bill  passing  that 
body  without  the  free-silver  heresy  engrafted  into  it. 

"It  is  needless  to  worry  about  the  possibility  of  Speaker  Reed 
and  President  Cleveland  harmonizing  on  remedial  legislation  to 
meet  the  present  necessities  of  the  Government.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  they  could  harmonize  their  ideas  sufficiently  to  accept 
the  same  measure,  but  with  free  silver  running  riot  in  the  control 
of  the  Senate,  not  only  is  public  and  private  credit  greatly  threat- 
ened, but  the  necessities  of  the  Government  are  likely  to  be  made 
the  mere  plaything  of  the  most  arrogant  and  senseless  demagogs 
of  modern  history." — The  Times  {Ind.  Dem.),  Philadelphia. 

"Altogether  the  situation  is  in  a  very  serious  muddle  and  a 
crisis  seems  to  be  at  hand.  If  we  are  to  continue  the  gold  stand- 
ard we  must  pay  dearly  for  it,  and  the  debt  of  very  nearly  $200,- 
000,000  already  saddled  upon  the  people  in  two  years  for  this  dis- 
astrous experiment  will  be  but  the  beginning  of  the  load  which  is 
to  be  put  upon  them  if  they  are  to  carry  the  single  gold  standard. 
...  If  we  are  to  let  England  control  our  money  system  we  might 
as  well  make  up  our  minds  now  that  she  will  in  the  end  control 
our  politics." — Tlie  Constitution  {Dem.),  Atlanta. 
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SPEAKER    REED'S    COIVI IVI ITTEES. 

SPEAKER  REED'S  announcement  of  the  committees  of  the 
House  attracted  little  attention  in  the  press  compared  to 
that  usually  given  to  such  an  important  matter.  The  newspapers 
were  too  much  exercised  over  the  "war-scare"  to  bestow  much 
attention  upon  the  make-up  of  the  committees.  The  general  ver- 
dict, however,  so  far  as  expressed,  of  Republican,  Democratic,  and 
Independent  papers  gives  credit  to  the  Speaker  for  accomplishing 
a  difficult  task  with  an  unusual  degree  of  satisfaction  to  the  mem- 
bers concerned.  The  principal  chairmen  are  Dingley,  of  Maine, 
ways  and  means;  Hitt,  of  Illinois,  foreign  affairs;  Speaker 
Reed,  of  Maine,  rules;  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  appropriations; 
Walker,  of  Massachusetts,  banking  and  currency  ;  Stone,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, coinage,  weights  and  measures;  Boutelle,  of  Maine, 
naval  affairs;  Hull,  of  Iowa,  military  affairs;  Powers,  of  Ver- 
mont. Pacific  railroads;  Henderson,  of  Iowa,  judiciary.  A  de- 
parture from  long  custom  is  noted  in  the  appointment  of  three 
committees  on  elections  instead  of  one. 

Government  by  Committees.— "Apart  from  the  personal  aspect 
of  the  question,  as  it  may  or  may  not  affect  the  political  fortunes 
of  the  speaker,  the  appointment  of  the  committees  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  the  highest  duty  devolved  upon  him. 

"For  the  fact  is,  all  our  legislation  is  done  in  and  through  the 
committees,  and.  to  bring  it  down  to  a  finer  point,  done  sub- 
stantially by  the  chairmen  of  the  committees.  No  matter  how 
many  bills  the  gentleman  from  Buncombe  may  introduce  into  the 
House,  unless  he  can  gain  the  favorable  report  of  a  committee  he 
might  as  well  have  proclaimed  his  measure  from  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol.  And  even  if  he  should  obtain  the  favor  of  a  majority  of 
the  committee  to  whom  his  bill  is  referred,  unless  the  chairman  is 
with  the  majority  he  still  stands  no  chance.  The  chairman  is  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  committee,  and  it  is  only  on  very  rare  and  for- 
tunate occasions  that  any  other  member  can  accomplish  anything 
in  legislation  against  his  will. 

"And  not  only  is  the  House  governed  by  committees,  but  it  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  point  where  one  committee  is  swallowing 
up  all  the  power.  In  the  last  Congress  the  committee  on  rules  was 
the  master  of  the  House  and  dictated  what  measures  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  vote  and  which  should  not.  Of  course,  above  all  is  the 
Speaker  himself,  who  dominates  the  committees  and  the  House 
alike,  but  there  is  no  question  but  that  we  are  approaching  a  time 
when  a  single  committee  will  dictate  all  the  legislation  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  this  we  will  more  nearly  approach  the  sys- 
tem of  the  English  House  of  Commons  than  one  might  think. 

"  The  British  cabinet  is  simply  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  shapes  all  legislation.  So  long  as  it  has  a  majority  of 
the  House  in  its  favor  it  remains  in  power,  but  whenever  it  is  de- 
feated it  resigns. 

"It  IS  not  impossible  that  in  this  way  practise  and  custom  may 
give  us  almost  as  full  a  measure  of  responsible  government  as 
Great  Britain  enjoys,  and  another  unwritten  amendment  be  added 
t(j  our  Constitution."— 77/^  Times-Herald  {hid.).  Chicago. 

Committees  Constituted  for  Efficiency.— "Speaker  Reed  seems 
to  have  been  governed  more  by  a  regard  for  perscmal  fitness  than 
by  the  question  of  locality.  Hence  he  is  criticized  in  some  quar- 
ters for  giving  too  many  important  places  to  men  from  the  same 
State,  and  of  slighting  certain  sections.  But  Mr.  Reed  evidently 
knows  his  business  lietter  than  his  critics  do,  and  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  he  has  constituted  his  committees  with  reference  to  effi- 
ciency. As  all  the  work  of  legislation  in  the  House  is  practically 
done  by  the  committees,  this  is  a  very  important  point." — Tlie 
Tribune  {Rep.),  Minneapolis. 

They  Fairly  Represent  the  Republican  Party. — "They  [the 
committees]  fairly  represent  the  majority  in  the  House,  and  all 
the  more  important  and  infiuential  positions  are  as  well  filled  as 
they  well  could  be,  considering  the  material  available.  Mr.  Ding- 
ley,  as  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee,  will  doubt- 
less show  himself  a  robust  parlizan  and  a  strong  adherent  of  the 
prott'ction  policy  ;  but  he  has  had  long  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  class  of  subjects  that  will  now  engage  his  attention,  and  he  is 
as  well  fitted  for  the  committee  work  as  any  Republican  member. 
Mr.  Cannon  at  the  head  of  the  appropriations  committee  may  be 
expected  to  be  more  economical  than  -Mr.  Henderson  would  have 


been.  Mr.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  banking  committee,  is  a 
zealous  currency  reformer,  and  the  committee  itself  contains  a 
clear  majority  for  sound  money.  Mr.  Hitt  and  several  other 
members  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  have  had  previous 
experience  in  diplomatic  mattei's  and  are  probably  as  likely  as 
any  other  set  of  men  in  the  House  to  act  with  some  discretion 
when  the  present  excitement  has  somewhat  subsided.  We  could 
wish  that  this  committee  had  less  ot  the  jingo  flavor,  but  to  have 
made  it  any  different  in  that  respect  the  Speaker  would  have  been 
obliged  to  go  outside  of  Congress  for  its  members." — The  Jour- 
nal {Ind.),  Providence. 

A  Difficult  Task  Well  Done.— "It  will  be  conceded  that  the 
Speaker  has  acquitted  himself  well  of  a  most  difficult  task  ;  and, 
putting  out  of  sight  the  political  and  sectional  considerations  which 
always  enter  more  or  less  into  such  selections,  it  will  likewise  b© 
agreed  that  the  principal  assignments  have  fallen  to  men  of  capac- 
ity and  experience,  and  are  such  as  to  promise  due  expedition  of 
the  business  of  the  session. " —  The  Record  {Dent.) ,  Philadelphia. 

"Speaker  Reed,  being  a  man  of  wide  experience,  has  consti- 
tuted the  committees  of  the  House  with  rare  skill  and  judgment. 
He  has  managed  to  put  the  strong  men  of  the  House  where  they  can 
do  the  most  good  without  giving  serious  offense  to  any  one.  He 
was  obliged,  in  view  of  his  own  political  position,  to  be  extremely 
careful  not  to  give  offense  in  any  quarter,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances has  accomplished  a  difficult  task  successfully.  It  is  said 
that  the  committees  have  been  made  up  to  carry  out  Mr.  Reed's 
program  of  economy  in  appropriations,  very  little  legislation. 
Treasury  relief  by  temporary  tariff  taxation, an  issue  of  coin  bonds, 
and  relief  for  the  national  banks." — The  Ledger  {Rep.),  Phila- 
delphia. 


The  Forty-Fifth  State  in  the  Union.— The  formali- 
ties connected  with  the  admission  of  Utah  into  the  Union  will  be 
concluded  by  a  proclamation  of  admission  by  the  President  on 
January  4.  The  new  State  government  will  be  controlled  by  the 
Reptiblicans,  due,  it  is  asserted,  to  the  influence  of  leaders  of  the 
Moi'mon  Church  unexpectedly  thrown  in  favor  of  Republican 
candidates.  Such  political  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints  raises  the  question  in  some  quarters  as  to  whether  the 
"Mormon  problem"  has  really  been  settled  by  the  provisions  for 
religious  toleration  and  the  prohibition  of  polygamy  incorporated 
in  the  new  constitution.  The  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  thinks 
that  public  sentiment  outside  the  State  ought  to  be  strong  enough 
to  operate  powerfully  against  future  interference  of  the  Mormon 
Elders  in  political  affairs.  "We  shall  all  of  us,"  says  \.\\&  Jour- 
tial,  "regard  Utah  as  a  ward  of  the  nation  for  some  years  to 
come,  a  younger  member  of  the  family  of  States  which  deserves 
our  oversight  and  protection  on  account  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
imder  which  it  has  developed.  And  while  Congress  has  made 
the  Mormons  comparatively  independent  by  its  enabling  act,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  intelligent  criticism  of  their  policy  in  the  future 
will  have  its  influence  upon  them,  even  if  it  comes  from  the  far 
distant  Atlantic  slope." 

The  State  will  add  two  Republicans,  probably  free-silver  men, 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  making  the  number  of  members  of 
that  body  90,  and  but  one  representative  to  the  House,  mak- 
ing the  number  there  357.  Of  the  political  effects  to  follow  the 
admission  of  Utah  the  Baltimore  Suti  says:  "The  total  of  the 
electoral  college  is  correspondingly  increased.  For  iS96it  will 
number  447,  and  224  votes  will  be  required  to  elect  our  next  Pres- 
ident.  .   .   . 

"The  population  of  Utah  in  iSgo  was  207.905,  as  against  143,- 
963  in  1880.  As  the  apportionment  act  of  1S93  makes  173.901  the 
ratio  of  representation,  it  is  evident  that  the  new  State  is  entitled 
to  but  one  Representative  in  the  House.  The  population  of  Salt 
Lake  county,  in  which  Salt  Lake  City,  the  capital,  is  situated,  in 
1890  was  58,457.  Two  other  counties  have  populations  exceeding 
22,000  and  four  others  have  poptdations  exceeding  13,000.  Parts 
of  the  State  are  but  thinly  settled.  Grand  county  having  but  541 
souls  and  San  Juan  but  365.  As  a  center  of  Mormon  thought  Salt 
Lake  City,  with  the  spirit  of  indeiiendence  quickened  by  state- 
hood, will  count,  jierhaiis,  for  more  than  its  population  might 
suggest.  The  Mormons  have  become  numerous  in  the  adjacent 
States,  and  will,  it  is  thought,  to  some  extent  control  their  politi- 
cal future.  Idaho.  Nevado.  Wyoming,  and  Colorado  will  be  sub- 
ject to  inlluonces  emanating  from  Salt  Lake  City.  There  remain' 
of  the  once  long  list  of  Territories  only  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Oklahoma." 
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THE   "WAR- MESS  AGE"   AND   A  THIRD  TERM. 

COMING  on  the  heels  of  the  discussion  about  the  possible  re- 
nomination  of  President  Cleveland  for  a  third  term  in  the 
White  House,  the  Venezuelan  message  has  excited  considerable 
comment  as  to  its  probable  effect  in  this  direction.  The  charge 
is  made  by  some  that  the  spirit  of  the  message  was  influenced  by 
a  supposed  desire  of  the  President  to  secure  such  a  renomination. 
Others  who  make  no  such  charge  yet  think  that  the  message  is 
very  likely  to  bring  about  such  a  result. 

President  Cleveland's  Opportunity  to  Say  No. — "President 
Cleveland  never  had  a  better  opportunity  than  is  now  presented 
to  serve  his  country  and  earn  its  everlasting  gratitude. 

"His  apparent  reversal  of  policy  in  reference  to  foreign  affairs 
and  his  aggressive  attitude  on  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  has 
brought  this  country  to  a  more  advanced  jjosition  than  it  ever 
before  occupied,  has  naturally  given  rise  to  the  suspicion  freely 
expressed  at  home  and  abroad  that  he  has  been  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  revive  the  drooping  prospects  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  quicken  his  own  chances  for  a  fourth 
Presidential  nomination.  Whether  this  suspicion  is  well  founded 
is  not  the  question.  It  exists,  and  it  weakens  our  position  before 
the  world,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tendency  to  create  dissension  at 
home. 

"The  one  man  who  can  dispel  this  idea  is  Grover  Cleveland. 
How?  By  saying  at  once  over  his  own  signature  that  he  will  not 
be  a  candidate  for  reelection  and  would  not  accept  a  renomination. 

"Such  a  declaration  at  this  time  would  make  the  people  of  this 
country  more  united  than  ever  in  the  support  of  an  administration 
which  would  give  this  crowning  proof  of  its  independence  of  per- 
sonal and  partizan  considerations,  and  it  would  bring  the  Euro- 
pean world  to  a  realization  of  the  earnestness  of  our  purpose. 
Will  Mr.  Cleveland  doit?" — TJic  Times-Herald  {hid.),  Chicago. 

To  What  Might  the  Desire  of  a  Third  Term  Lead  ?— "  The 
World  has  never  advocated  a  third  term  for  President  Cleveland. 
We  have  insisted  that  the  people  have  a  perfect  right  to  elect  a 
President  for  as  many  terms  as  they  want  him,  and  that  to  at- 
tempt to  limit  their  freedom  of  choice  by  the  conjured  spook  of 
'Cffisarism, '  or  by  reference  to  'unwritten  laws,'  is  unwarranted 
and  wrong.  We  have  maintained  that  the  clamor  against  a  third 
term  involved  a  denial  of  the  people's  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  was  therefore  to  be  opposed  upon  principle. 

"But— oh,  these  inexorable  buts! — we  are  now  frank  to  admit 
that  in  the  light  of  recent  events  we  are  compelled  to  revise  our 
opinion.  When  the  apparent  desire  for  a  third  term,  which  is 
naturally  far  more  difficult  to  attain  than  a  first  or  second  term, 
impels  the  incumbent  of  the  Presidency  to  push  the  country  to 
the  verge  of  war  with  a  great  and  friendly  nation  over  a  prepos- 
terous and  false  pretense,  the  fact  establishes  a  reason  against  a 
third  term  which  did  not  before  exist.  It  converts  what  was  a 
theoretical  objection  into  a  very  hard  and  practical-  one.  If  a 
supposedly  phlegmatic,  conservative,  and  'safe'  man  like  Grover 
Cleveland,  whose  intimate  friends  have  held  the  idea  that  he 
would  rather  go  fishing  than  be  President,  can  do  this  thing, 
how  much  more  dangerous  to  the  country  might  be  the  third-term 
campaigning  of  a  daring  and  audaciously  ambitious  Executive!" 
—  The  World  {Dein.) ,  A''e7ii  York. 

The  Third-Term  Idea  Must  be  Driven  from  American 
Politics. — "There  is  no  necessary  or  logical  connection  between 
a  third  term  for  Cleveland  and  his  patriotic  stand  for  the  ]\Ionroe 
doctrine  in  its  full  integrity  in  the  territorial  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  Venezuela.  .  .  . 

"A  third  term  for  Cleveland  or  for  any  other  President  is  as 
much  fraught  with  danger  to  our  American  system  and  our  free 
institutions  as  would  be  the  unchallenged  subjugation  of  one  or  all 
of  the  South  American  states  by  Great  Britain  or  any  other  Euro- 
pean power.  A  republic  may  as  readily  be  destroyed  from  in- 
ternal disease  as  from  external  violence  ;  and  there  is  no  form  of 
national  malady  likely  to  prove  more  speedily  fatal  to  the  Republic 
than  that  manifested  by  slothful  indifference  to  the  rigid  main- 
tenance of  the  unwritten  law  which  limits  the  holding  of  the  office 
of  President  to  two  terms,  however  great  the  services  of  the  in- 
cumbent to  his  country.    .   .   . 

"The  danger  from  a  continuing  President  is  greater  now  than 
in  the  younger  years  of  the  Republic.  The  gigantic  wealth  of  the 
nation,  the  great  number  of  millionaires,  the  concentration  of 


money  in  few  hands,  and  the  uneasiness  of  the  masses  arising 
from  it,  lead  the  rich  to  yearn  for  a  strong  government  rather 
than  a  free  one.  They  will  attain  their  end  more  speedily  and 
surely  by  breaking  down  popular  opposition  to  the  election  of  the 
same  President  for  many  recurring  terms.  It  will  be  a  short  step 
from  a  third-term  President  to  one  for  life,  selected  and  main- 
tained in  office  by  the  moneyed  and  corporate  influences  of  the 
country.  The  third-term  idea  must  not  develop  in  Cleveland's, 
or  in  any  other  President's,  case  into  a  reality.  It  must  be  driven 
from  the  possibilities  of  American  politics." — The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News  {Pop.),  Dettver. 

The  President  Will  Not  Commit   Political  Suicide.— "From 

an  object  of  public  derision,  not  unmingled  with  public  scorn,  by 
the  stroke  of  a  pen  he  [the  President]  has  emerged  into  a  com- 
manding figure  of  public  confidence  and  admiration.  Whether 
his  latest  attitude  be  right  or  wrong,  whether  he  be  masquerading 
as  a  patriot  or  intriguing  as  a  politician,  he  is  to-day  the  most 
talked  about  and  latuled  man  in  this  country.  But  even  tho  his 
patriotism  be  exalted  to  the  skies  and  his  praises  be  chanted  in 
one  grand  national  anthem,  he  will  be  no  more  available  for  a 
third  term,  no  more  welcome  to  our  votes,  and  no  more  likely  to 
be  elected  if  he  shall  be  nominated. 

"The  spirit  of  our  political  traditions,  the  enduring  fixity  of 
national  precedents,  the  patriotic  temper  of  the  masses  will 
never  yield  to  honor  Air.  Cleveland  with  a  third  term.  He  knows 
it  just  as  well  as  everybody  else  feels  it.  The  empty  honor  of 
nomination  is  not  fairly  exchangeable  for  crushing  defeat.  •  He 
will  never  imperil  his  standing  or  tarnish  his  reputation  for  polit- 
ical astuteness  by  doing  what  everybody  would  characterize  as 
political  suicide." — The  Joiirnal  {Rep.),  Detroit. 


Populist  Views  of  tine  "War  Scare."— Expressions 

from  the  weekly  newspapers  that  represent  Populist  opinion  on 
current  topics  come  later  than  those  of  the  daily  press.  These 
papers  substantially  agree  in  vehemently  condemning  President 
Cleveland.  The  Sentinel,  Chicago,  explains  its  refusal  to  join  in 
"the  general  yell  of  delight"  and  its  inability  to  seem  pleased 
over  the  "extravagant  exhibitions  of  patriotic  fervor  and  lauda- 
tion of  the  hitherto  defiant  demagog  who  suddenly  decides  to  pose 
as  the  'first  patriot'  of  the  Republic,"  as  follows: 

"i.  The  President  is  neither  earnest  nor  honest  in  his  apparent 
desire  to  maintain  American  honor  and  vindicate  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  2.  The  President's  policy,  if  carried  out,  will  result 
only  in  delay  and  final  decision  in  England's  favor  regarding  the 
Venezuelan  boundary,  without  settling  a  single  point  involved  in 
the  Monroe  doctrine.  3.  Cleveland's  message,  sent  to  Congress 
on  Tuesday  last  week,  is  but  a  single  movement  in  the  details  of 
a  huge  conspiracy,  a  plutocratic  plot,  concocted  and  conducted  by 
European  and  American  bankers  and  capitalists  for  the  purpose 
of  depressing  the  price  of  American  securities  for  future  purchase 
and  compelling  the  issue  of  gold  bonds  and  the  rejuvenation  of 
the  national  bank  sj'stem — of  which  conspiracy  the  President  is 
one  of  the  principal  actors  and  beneficiaries.  And  these  conclu- 
sions are  supported  not  only  by  reason  and  common-sense  but  by 
circumstantial  evidence  so  convincing  as  to  be  regarded  in  court 
in  a  common  case  at  law  as  positive  proof." — The  Sentinel, 
Chicago. 

"The  recent  [financial]  message  of  the  President  to  Congress 
is  the  most  villainous  document  that  has  ever  emanated  from  the 
White  House.  The  mask  is  entirely  thrown  aside  and  the  real 
motives  of  the  partnership  between  the  Administration  and  Wall 
Street  clearly  disclosed.  The  people  are  to  be  further  burdened 
in  favor  of  the  money-owners  and  the  distress  among  all  producers 
augmented  instead  of  lessened.  Think  of  a  President  of  seventy- 
five  millions  of  people  advocating  a  line  of  legislation  that  would 
destroy  $500,000,000  of  their  currency  by  redeeming  it  with  gold 
bought  in  England  with  United  States  interest-bearing  bonds! 
No  wonder  the  guards  about  the  White  House  are  doubled  and 
that  a  band  of  detectives  follow  him  in  all  his  movements.  This 
recommendation  is  just  grounds  for  impeachment,  and  shouTd 
curse  any  party  from  whose  administration  it  may  come.  We 
hardly  think  his  recommends  in  that  direction  will  be  approved 
by  Congress,  but  there  is  no  telling  what  that  body  may  do. " —  The 
National  Watchman,   Washington. 
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TRADE  JOURNALS  ON    THE   VENEZUELAN 
CONTROVERSY. 

THE  trade  journals,  home  and  foreign,  appear  to  have  thrown 
their  influence  very  largely  in  favor  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  Venezuelan  controversy.  There  is  no  small  amount 
of  condemnation  of  the  Administration,  and  regret  that  a  so-called 
"war-scare"  should  have  disturbed  businessconditions  which  they 
consider  none  too  steady  at  best. 
The  Railroad  Gazette  says : 

"The  so-called  'war-scare'  probably  has  no  special  significance 
for  the  railroads  except  in  a  few  individual  cases.  Generally 
speaking  the  railroads  will  suffer  severely  from  its  effects,  just  as 
every  other  interest  will— no  more  and  no  less.  For  a  long  time 
the  weaker  roads  have  not  been  able  to  get  much  money  from 
abroad  ;  while  the  strong  roads  which  have  in  the  past  year  made 
new  loans  in  foreign  markets  are  in  no  pressing  need  of  money. 
Therefore,  the  annihilation  of  foreign  credit  does  not  affect  the 
railroads  especially.  Those  which  have  had  that  credit  recently 
can  get  along  without  it  for  a  while.  ...  It  is  quite  possible 
that  some  of  the  great  reorganizations  now  on  hand  will  be  seri- 
ously delayed.  The  chances  for  a  fair  market  for  new  bond  issues 
have  been  immensely  diminished,  and  the  power  and  the  will  of 
security-holders  to  pay  assessments  have  probably  been  dimi- 
nished in  equal  degree.  This  strikes  us  as  perhaps  the  only  special 
feature  of  importance  in  the  present  situation  in  its  relation  to  the 
railroads;  but  that  they  will,  in  common  with  the  farmers  and 
the  manufacturers,  suffer  severely  in  income  can  hardly  be 
doubted." 

The  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter,  Boston,  thinks 
that  few  people  realize  how  great  the  distrust  of  this  country  has 
been  and  is  among  foreign  investors.  "When  the  one  man,"  it 
says,  "to  whom  foreign  investors  have  pinned  their  faith  resorts 
to  the  methods  of  the  politician,  foreign  investors  can  not  be 
Ijlamed  if  they  shut  their  pocketbooks  tighter  than  ever  in  the 
face  of  Americans  with  securities  to  sell." 

The  Dry-Goods  Ecotioniist,  New  York,  asserts  that  these 
United  States  have  grown  great  and  prosperous  by  minding  their 
own  business,  and  that  "when  a  dispute  is  too  obscure  for  the 
average  American  layman  to  comprehend,  when  its  seat  is  remote 
in  space  and  even  more  remote  from  the  life  of  this  people,  when 
there  is  no  unanimity  among  authorities  as  to  its  merits,  such  a 
controversy  can  never  furnish  sufficient  justification  for  the 
American  official  who  suggests  war. " 

"The  only  war  that  Mr.  Cleveland  can  engender,"  says  the  St. 
Louis  Grocer,  "is  a  war  led  by  the  bankers  of  Wall  Street 
against  the  commercial  and  agricultural  interests  of  this  country. 
In  that  war  Mr.  Cleveland  has  the  position  of  Commander-in- 
Chief.  This  is  evidenced  by  his  second  message  on  the  financial 
question.  The  people  are  no  more  prone  to  go  to  war  than  they 
are  to  elect  Mr.  Cleveland  to  a  third  term." 

The  American  Grocer,  New  York,  asks  :  "If  all  South  America 
were  England's  would  not  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try with  that  section  be  inmiensely  extended?  Would  not  Great 
Britain  as  a  neighbor  be  more  of  a  guaranty  for  peace  than  to 
have  it  split  up  into  many  governments,  some  of  which  have 
shown  great  antipathy  to  this  country?"  It  concludes,  however, 
that  these  questions  are  not  involved  in  the  Venezuela  matter,  "so 
it  is  best  to  keep  cool,  let  the  musket  rest,  and  pity  the  extremity 
of  a  discredited  Administration  which  drives  it  into  startling  bit 
of  jingoism  with  a  view  of  galvanizing  it  into  new  life.  As  a 
political  move  to  put  Republican  jingoes  in  a  hole,  it  must  be 
considered  a  brilliant  flank  movement;  but  as  a  judicial  and  con- 
servative treatment  of  possible  complications  growing  out  of  pos- 
sible unfriendly  relations  between  two  foreign  countries,  it  is  a 
failure  apt  to  provoke  international  complications." 

A  Canadian  journal.  liarii-auirc  and  Mrfal.  Toronto,  assures 
us  that  Great  Britain  could  blockade  every  seaport  in  the  United 
States,  cut  off  59  per  cent,  of  our  export  and  31  per  cent,  of  our 
import  trade,  by  so  much  curtailing  our  inland  trathc  also,  to  say 


nothing  of  the  loss  of  British  capital  that  would  necessarily  be 
withdrawn  in  the  event  of  hostilities.  This  Canadian  journal 
concludes  that  "the  more  one  considers  the  frightful  loss  com- 
mercially that  a  war  with  Great  Britain  would  entail,  the  less 
probable  does  war  appear  to  be,  for  Uncle  Sam  is,  at  least,  guided 
as  much  by  dollars  as  by  patriotism..  Providence,  or  anything  else. " 
The  Shipping  World,  London,  is  outspoken  for  arbitration  of 
the  controversy.     It  says : 

"The  Monroe  doctrine  is  referred  to,  but  we  never  see  it  in 
operation.  We  care  nothing  in  this  crisis  about  political  preten- 
sions, even  those  of  the  first  magnitude,  involved  in  the  Ameri- 
can policy  ;  but  we  care  everything  for  the  principle  of  arbitration 
as  a  substitute  for  war  in  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes. We  have  escaped  a  conflict  of  arms  until  now  because 
Venezuela  is  too  small  to  fight.  If  our  cause  is  a  fair  one  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  arbitration.  If  we  have  behaved  in  a 
grasping  and  an  arbitrary  way  and  have  presumed  upon  our 
strength  to  set  justice  aside,  we  ought  to  be  stopped  in  our  un- 
righteous career. 

"We  scarcely  know  where  to  turn — in  Parliament  or  out  of  it — 
excepting  to  the  ranks  of  a  gallant  band  of  Quakers  in  the  coun- 
try, for  a  man  who  is  prepared  to  fight  for  peace.  And  we  can 
not  help  sighing,  'Oh,  for  one  solid  hour  of  John  Bright !'" 


THE    RELIGIOUS   PRESS   AGAINST    WAR. 

THE  comments  of  prominent  religious  journals  of  the  coun- 
try seem  to  agree  with  utterances  from  the  pulpit  depre- 
cating warlike  talk  concerning  the  Venezuelan  case  and  seeking 
peace  and  good-will.  If  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  people 
can  be  judged  by  these  expressions  :  it  stands  firmly  against  any 
breach  of  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  this  country 
and  England. 

The  Independent  (Undenom.),  New  York,  is  sure  that  we  are 
too  far  .advanced  in  Christian  civilization  to  think  of  war  as  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  to  dethrone  reason  that  has  been  culti- 
vated for  centuries  for  an  ajjpeal  to  the  sword.  "  We  are  not  be- 
yond the  province  of  diplomacy,"  it  urges  ;  "it  is  moral  cowardice 
not  to  persist  in  peaceful  negotiations. "  England  has  opportunity 
to  come  out  of  the  affair  with  honor.  The  Independent  thinks,  by 
yet  trying  to  arrange  the  difficulty  amicably  with  Venezuela;  "as 
for  the  hotheads  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  who  are  conjuring 
up  the  specter  of  war,"  let  them  be  treated  as  "chattering  mag- 
pies." 'J'he  Outlook  (Undenom.),  New  York,  says  that  we  want 
a  new  American  policy  ;  something  original,  inspiring.  Christian  ; 
and  we  are  in  a  position  to  establish  it.  "Our  strength  is  com- 
manding, and  will  soon  be  overwhelming  ;  our  courage  has  never 
been  questioned.  We  are  in  the  position  to  render  a  greater 
service  to  humanity  than  we  have  ever  j'Ct  rendered  ;  we  can 
revolutionize  the  world  and  ease  the  burden  of  all  humanity. 
Our  duty  is  to  establish  permanent  arbitration  of  all  disputes  with 
England." 

The  evils  of  war,  the  ties  of  blood  and  interests  which  bind  the 
j)eople  of  the  two  nations,  and  the  need  of  common  sense  to 
temper  excitement,  are  dwelt  upon  by  many  journals.  Let  us 
wait  patiently  for  the  results  of  investigation  by  a  competent 
commissioner,  advises  The  Christian  Intelligencer  (Dutch  Re- 
formed) "to  learn  the  right  and  then  perform  it  courageously  and 
with  steadfastness.  The  spirit  of  our  national  Administration  in 
this  serious  business  deserves  our  confidence.  There  need  be  no 
fear  that  the  firm  maintenance  of  its  position  will  result  in  war." 
The  C'niti-d  J^resl'vtrrian,  Pittsburg ;  7 he  Christian  Work 
(Evangelical),  New  York;  The  Methodist  Recorder  (Meth. 
Prot.),  Pittsburg;  'The  IVeekly  Witness  (Ind.  Evangelical),  New 
York:  'J'he  Christian  Nation  (Covenanter),  New  York;  'The 
A'orth7festern  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist),  Chicago,  and 
others  speak  in  the  same  vein,  deprecating  war.  'The  Tres/>y- 
terian,  Philadel])hia,  while  believing  that  some  way  will  be  found 
to  avoid  war,  still  thinks  it  is  best  to  be  ready  for  it  if  we  intend 
to  keep  back  foreign  encroachment  upon  American  soil. 

Tiie  Evangelical  Messenger,  Cleveland,  says: 

"This  is  no  time  for  jingoism,  but  for  sober  thoughtfulness  and 
intelligent  patriotism.  War  between  this  country  and  England 
is  inexcusable  cxcej^t  for  the  giavcst  reasons.  But  the  United 
States  must  resent  ICuropean  interference  on  this  continent,  just 
as  Europe  resents  American  interference  across  the  water." 
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REMOVING  THE    DISABILITIES    OF    CON- 
FEDERATE  VETERANS. 

OF  the  minor  incidents  associated  with  the  popular  outburst  of 
feeling  over  the  Venezuelan  matter,  no  action  has  been  the 
subject  of  more  apparent  gratification  than  the  bill  presented  by 
Senator  D.  B.  Hill,  repealing  the  law  imposing  military  and  naval 
disabilities  on  those  who  served  in  the  Confederate  army.  The 
United  States  Senate  unanimously  passed  the  bill,  and  it  appears 
to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  measure  will  soon  become  law. 
The  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  calls  it  "an  act  of  grace,"  and  says  : 

"It  marks  the  close  of  the  war  era,  and  of  the  politics  growing 
out  of  it.  Any  city  or  country  editor  or  stump  speaker  who  may  be 
disposed  to  wave  the  bloody  shirt  and  denounce  the  brigadiers 
will  remember  that  the  leaders  of  his  own  party  in  the  Senate, 
even  those  who  have  themselves  in  times  past  been  conspicuous 
in  trying  to  revive  sectional  animosity,  have  concluded,  after 
mature  deliberation,  that  it  is  a  creed  out-worn  and  of  no  further 
use  to  the  party. " 

The  New  York  Mail  and  Express  (Rep.)  in  commending 
the  bills  says  : 

"It  is  significant  that  the  bill  comes  from  the  desk  of  a  Nor- 
thern Senator,  and  one  who  hails  from  the  State  that  is  to  witness 
next  year  the  greatest  gathering  of  Federal  and  Confederate 
veterans  that  the  country  has  yet  seen." 

Such  expressions  are  approvingly  quoted  by  the  Columbia,  S. 
C,  Register  (Dem.)  as  an  evidence  that  war  talk  is  promoting 
patriotism  and  obliterating  the  last  traces  of  the  bitterness  engen- 
dered by  the  Civil  War.     It  adds  : 

"A  common  danger  will  make  the  men  who  wore  the  gray  and 
the  men  who  wore  the  blue  forget  that  they  fought  each  other  and 
only  remember  that  they  are  sons  of  one  mother,  for  whose  de- 
fense they  will  vie  with  each  other  in  willingness  to  risk  their 
lives  and  sacrifice  their  fortunes." 

The  Richmond,  Va.,  Dispatch  (Dem.)  says: 

"In  our  judgment  such  a  bill  should  have  been  passed  many 
years  ago ;  nevertheless,  we  appreciate  the  spirit  which  influ- 
enced Senators  who  had  hitherto  taken  a  different  view  of  the 
matter.  They  meant  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  heartiness 
with  which  our  old  soldiers  have  stood  by  the  President  in  the 
pending  controversy,  and  they  meant  to  express  their  conviction 
that  in  the  controversy  in  which  our  country  is  now  engaged  none 
will  be  found  truer  to  the  old  flag  than  those  who  fought  the  hard- 
est for  Southern  independence.  Of  course,  we  can  not  but  be 
grateful  to  the  Senate." 

The  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Times  (Dem.)  refers  to  these  Confeder- 
ate veterans  as  men  who  "lost  everything  they  had  but  their 
swords  and  their  honor, "  who  "  have  endured  all  the  ills  that  could 
befall  a  conquered  people, "  and  who  "  have  seen  their  good  names 
filched  from  them  by  dishonest  historians,"  claiming  that  "as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Southern  veterans  might  well  demand  the  re- 
peal of  the  odious  law  aimed  at  by  Senator  Hill's  bill  as  a  matter 
of  justice  and  right,  and  not  merely  of  magnanimity.  They  have 
one  and  all  been  recognized  as  free  American  citizens,  full-fledged 
and  held  responsible  for  the  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship, and  it  is  but  simple  justice  that  they  should  exercise  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace. 
That  is,  unless  all  that  has  passed,  from  the  probationary  days 
of  reconstruction  to  these  piping  times  of  reconciliation,  peace,  and 
good-will,  has  been  a  vain  thing,  full  of  hypocrisy  and  deceit." 
The  North  American  (Rep.),  Philadelphia,  says: 

"It  has  been  well  said  that  affliction  unites  all  families  in  a 
common  bond  of  grief,  and  the  danger  of  a  war  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  however  slight  that  may  be,  seems 
to  have  been  the  means  of  wiping  out  the  last  line  which  sepa- 
rated the  sections  and  uniting  the  entire  country  for  our  mutual 
honor  and  defense.  There  is  a  peculiar  appropriateness  about 
the  passage  of  this  repealer  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  great 
significance  is  added  to  it  by  the  fact  that  it  was  adopted  without 
a  dissenting  vote  in  a  Senate  having  a  Republican  plurality.  .  .  . 
The  War  of  the  Rebellion  is  now  surely  over,  and  a  united  people 
stands  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  the  defense  of  the 
national  honor  and  safety." 


American  Land   Speculation   in  Venezuela.— 7"-^^ 

Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York,  and  other  newspapers  have 
been  tracing  alleged  connections  between  the  recent  Venezuelan 
message  and  a  real  estate  speculation  in  Venezuela  by  Americans. 
They  find  that  Venezuela  has  granted  great  tracts  of  the  rich  land 
in  dispute  to  American  citizens,  the  most  valuable  one  being 
granted  in  April  of  this  year  to  a  syndicate  called  "The  Manoa 
Company."  The  Minneapolis  Times  quotes  President  J.  A. 
Bowman  of  the  company  as  saying  that  he  had  been  asked  to 
guide  the  commissioners  to  be  appointed  through  the  disputed 
territory,  and  that  the  Schomburgk  line  ran  through  the  grant  of 
the  Manoa  Company.  "The  Manoa  Company,  operating  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,"  said  he,  "was  formed  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  grant  was  first  secured  from  the 
Venezuelan  Government  in  1883  by  C.  C.  Fitzgerald.  Then  the 
Manoa  Company,  Limited,  was  formed  in  1885.  It  was  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  after  the  grant  was  given 
and  the  papers  were  properly  fixed  up  in  South  America,  they 
were  brought  to  Washington  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  members  of  the  company  are  nearly  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  have  not  renounced  their  loyalty.  Therefore 
this  Government  is  bound  to  protect  us  whether  there  is  a  Monroe 
doctrine  or  not.  But  of  course  the  important  duty  in  connection 
with  European  aggression  is  contained  in  the  principles  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  intimates  that 
responsible  parties,  whose  names  do  not  appear,  are  backing  up 
the  Manoa  Company,  which  has  recently  been  reorganized,  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  agreement  of  1850  between  Great  Britain  and 
Venezuela  not  to  occupy  nor  to  usurp  the  disputed  territory  Vene- 
zuela issued  a  grant  or  concession  of  it  to  an  American  company 
for  the  obvious  purpose  of  embroiling  the  United  States  in  the 
dispute.  The  Boston  Herald  says :  "  If  it  should  turn  out  that 
the  indignation  expressed  at  England's  land-grabbing  proclivities 
was  simply  aroused  because  it  interfered  with  certain  land- 
grabbing  schemes  of  our  own,  even  jingoism  would  be  deprived  of 
some  of  its  merits,  and  the  whole  matter  be  reduced  to  the  level 
of  an  exceedingly  selfish  quarrel." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

A  GREAT  international  sermon  might  be  preached  on  the  text,  "Thou 
Shalt  not  steal.'' — The  Recorder,  New  York. 

There  are  233  lawyers  in  Congress,  and  yet  it  is  predicted  that  the 
present  will  be  a  business  session. —  The  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 

Is  it  Hitt  or  miss? — The  Transcript,  Boston. 

There  wasn't  a  third  terra  even  for  Monroe. —  The  Leader,  Cleveland. 

Great  Britain  is  not  satisfied  with  gettinga  large  share  of  this  country's 
gold,  but  demands  South  America's  before  it  has  been  mined. — T/te  Star, 
Washington. 

One  good  result  has  already  been  produced  by  this  Venezuelan  question. 
It  has  unmasked  the  Mugwumps.  Everybody  can  see  now  that  they  are 
our  Tories  of  the  present  day. — Tke  Sun,  Neiv  Yor/i. 

The  East  is  inclined  to  take  care  of  its  stocks;  the  West  is  ready  to  fight, 
by  jingo,  it  is.—  TJie  State  Register,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

It  is  not  thought  there  ever  will  be  a  woman's  edition  of  the  Congression- 
sional  Record. —  Tlie  Press,  Neiv  Yorli. 


getting  the  old  gun  ready. 

—  Tlie  Journal,  New  York. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


HOW   SHAKESPEARE    DREW  ON     ITALIAN 

AUTHORS. 

A  DETAILED  examination  of  the  amount  of  debt  that  Shake- 
speare owed  to  the  Italian  novelists,  directly  or  indirectly, 
as  far  as  the  plots  of  his  dramas  are  concerned,  is  presented  by 
Mr.  C.  Flamstead  Walters  in  The  Cetiilemeti' s  Magazine  for 
December.  It  has  long  been  known  that  Shakespeare  and  other 
Elizabethan  dramatists  generously  used  the  literary  materials 
that  they  found  to  hand,  arranging,  adding,  adapting  as  they 
choose,  plagiarizing  to  their  hearts'  content,  and  justifying  their 
predatory  excursions  by  recreating  their  spoils  into  glorious  liter- 
ature. Mr.  Walters  says  that  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  based  on 
Italian  novels  are  "Cymbeline,"  from  Boccaccio's  "  Decameron  ;" 
"All's  Well  that  Ends  Well."  from  the  same;  "Merchant  of 
Venice, "  and  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, "  from  Fiorentino's  "  Pec- 
orone;"  "Measure  for  Measure"  and  "Othello,"  from  Giraldi's 
"  Ecatommiti ;"  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  and  "  Much  Ado  About  Noth- 
ing," from  Bandello;  and  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  and 
"Twelfth  Night,"  from  a  single  story  of  the  same. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  such  readers  as  are  not  familiar  with 
the  Italian  literature  in  question  to  follow  the  details  of  one  of  the 
stories  utilized  by  Shakespeare.  Giraldi  (or  Cintio  as  he  is  also 
called),  a  gentleman  of  Ferrara,  lived  from  1504  to  1573.  In  his 
"Ecatommiti,"  a  collection  of  one  hundred  stories,  we  have  the 
original  of  "Othello,"  which  Mr.  Walters  condenses  as  follows  : 

"Attracted  by  the  valor  of  a  Moor,  who  was  much  honored  by 
the  Venetian  Republic,  a  woman  of  gentle  birth  and  great  beauty 
named  Disdemona,  loved  and  married  him  much  against  her  kins- 
men's wishes.  Soon  afterward  he  is  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Venetian  troops  at  Cyprus,  whither  he  is  accompanied  by 
his  faithful  wife,  who  chooses  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
rather  than  be  separated  from  her  husband.  In  the  Moor's  com- 
pany was  an  ensign  ('Ancient')  of  the  vilest  character,  but  so  per- 
fect a  hypocrite  that  he  deceived  his  commander,  who  had  a  high 
opinion  of  him.  Mis  wife,  being  Italian,  naturally  became  Dis- 
demona's  dearest  friend  in  her  e.xile.  The  ensign  entertains  a 
criminal  passion  for  the  Moor's  wife,  but  finding  no  response  in 
her  chaste  bosom  he  concludes  she  must  have  another  lover  in  the 
person  of  the  brigadier,  much  honored  by  the  Moor;  he  therefore 
determined  to  remove  this  officer  and  work  Disdemona's  ruin  also. 
Fortune  favors  him,  and  from  this  time  forward  poor  Disdemona 
is  helpless  in  the  hands  of  fate.  Having  made  his  resolution,  the 
ensign,  the  prototype  of  lago,  soon  found  opportunities.  The 
brigadier  was  temporarily  disgraced  for  striking  a  soldier  when 
on  guard.  Disdemona  pleaded  for  his  restoration  to  favor,  and 
the  Moor  told  the  ensign  that  he  would  have  to  yield  soon  to  her 
petitioning.  This  gave  the  ensign  the  chance  he  had  sought  of 
instilling  the  poison  of  jealousy  into  his  general's  ears;  and  Dis- 
demona increased  his  suspicions  by  her  continued  intercession. 

"The  Moor  consults  the  villain  again,  and  is  told  still  more 
plainly  'what  he  should  have  seen  for  himself,'  but  in  threaten- 
ing language  declares  he  must  have  indubitable  proof.  'If  you 
do  not  give,'  says  he.  'ocular  proof  of  what  you  have  told  me,  be 
assured  that  I  will  make  you  realize  that  you  had  better  been  born 
dumb. '  So  the  arch-plotter  sets  about  further  schemes,  and  when 
Disdemona  comes  to  visit  his  wife  he  steals  a  curiously  wrought 
handkerchief  that  her  husband  had  given  her ;  this  he  drops  in 
the  brigadier's  room,  who  tried  to  return  it  to  her,  coming  to  the 
back  door  when  he  thought  his  commander  was  away  from  home. 
But,  '  Fortune,  as  if  in  conspiracy  with  the  ensign  to  compass  the 
wretched  woman's  death, '  willed  that  the  ^loor  should  be  at  home  ; 
hearing  the  knocking  he  asked  who  was  there,  on  which  the  brig- 
adier fled,  but  not  without  being  partially  recognized.  All  this 
the  Moor  told  to  the  treacherous  ensign,  who  managed  soon  after- 
ward in  the  sight  of  his  general  to  hold  a  conversation  with  the 
brigadier  on  some  indifferent  subject,  which  caused  apparently 
great  amusement  to  the  one  and  surprise  to  the  other.  Then,  re- 
turning to  his  chief,  ho  declared  that  the  brigadier  had  boasted  of 
his  amatory  triumphs,  and  the  Moor  believed  him.  Meanwhile, 
Disdemona  had  discovered  the  loss  of  her  handkerchief,  and  had 


shown  signs  of  great  confusion  when  her  husband  asked  for  it ; 
she  also  perceived  the  change  in  her  husband's  demeanor  toward 
herself,  and  in  her  trouble  consulted  the  ensign's  wife,  who  knew 
something  of  her  husband's  plots,  but  dared  say  nothing  except 
to  warn  her  friend  against  giving  cause  for  suspicion  and  jealousy. 
But  all  is  in  vain,  for  while  a  woman  in  the  brigadier's  house  is 
copying,  as  women  will,  the  fashion  of  Disdemona's  handkerchief, 
before  it  can  be  restored  the  traitor  causes  the  Moor  to  see  it,  and 
all  his  suspicions  are  confirmed.  They  then  arrange  between  them 
the  murder,  first,  of  the  brigadier,  whom  the  ensign  besets  one 
dark  night  and  cuts  off  his  leg,  but  has  to  flee  before  his  work  is 
done  :  then  of  the  unhappy  wife.  The  ensign  is  concealed  in  her 
bed-chamber,  strikes  her  down,  and  then  with  the  Moor  pulls  the 
house  down,  so  that  it  appears  she  has  perished  in  the  ruins.  Ret- 
ribution soon  follows;  the  Moor,  yearning  for  his  wife,  begins  to 
detest  the  ensign,  and  the  later  tells  the  brigadier  whom  he  has  to 
thank  for  his  wooden  leg,  adding  that  the  Moor  had  also  slain  his 
wife.  Accused  therefore  to  the  Venetian  lords,  the  general  by 
his  constancy  under  torture  escapes  with  a  sentence  of  perpetual 
exile,  but  is  finally  slain  by  Disdemona's  relatives.  The  ensign 
engaging  in  other  plots  accuses  a  comrade  ;  but  when  his  story  is 
tested  by  torture  he  is  so  fatally  injured  internally  that  he  dies 
miserably.     After  his  death  his  widow  tells  all  the  truth." 

"From  this  summary,"  says  Mr.  Walters,  "it  will  be  seen  that 
Shakespeare  has  followed  Giraldi  very  closely.  lago's  motives 
are  rather  different,  and  Cassio  was  known  to  Desdemona  before 
marriage;  Roderigo  is  added,  and  more  made  of  lago's  wife, 
Aemilia.  Shakespeare  also  has  given  names  to  the  characters, 
but  has  not  changed  their  features  essentially,  and  has  brought 
them  out  into  stronger  relief.  The  story  is  dramatic  in  itself,  but 
who  else  could  have  made  the  '  Othello'  out  of  it?" 


FLAUBERT'S  CONSCIENTIOUSNESS    WHEN 
WRITING   A    BOOK. 

THE  "Life  and  Letters  of  Gustave  Flaubert,"  edited  by  John 
Charles  Tarver,  heretofore  noticed  in  these  columns,  con- 
tinues to  receive  special  critical  attention.  The  December  Fort- 
7tightly  contains  a  long  article  on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Ernest  New- 
man, from  which  we  extract  an  interesting  paragraph  concerning 
the  extreme  conscientiousness  with  which  Flaubert  worked  when 
writing  a  story.  We  are  told  that  Flaubert  was  able  to  console 
himself  for  "the  uncleanness  and  stupidity  of  life"  by  regarding 
it  under  the  "eclectic  aspects  of  art;"  that  one  of  the  leading 
features  in  his  philosophy  was  his  devotion  to  what  he  called 
"the  pure  idea ;"  that  it  was  due  to  his  power  of  generalization 
and  abstraction  that  things  lost  their  disgusting  attributes,  by 
falling  into  their  proper  places  in  the  universal  scheme,  and  that 
"antiquity  fascinated  him  by  its  clearness  of  outline  and  its  free- 
dom from  the  distressingly  immediate  detail  of  modern  life." 
"Happiness  for  men  of  our  race,"  wrote  Flaubert  to  a  friend, 
"is  in  the  idea,  and  in  the  idea  alone.  Do  like  me — break  icith 
the  exterior."  To  another  he  wrote:  "Love  art.  Of  all  false- 
hoods, it  is  the  least  mendacious.  The  idea  alone  is  eternal  and 
necessary. "     Mr.  Newman  here  says  of  Flaubert : 

"The  passion  for  veracity  that  distinguished  his  literarj-  labors 
was,  in  truth,  but  another  phase  of  his  adoration  for  the  pure 
idea.  His  conscientiousness,  when  engaged  upon  a  book,  was 
literally  appalling.  Holding,  as  he  did,  the  theory  that  for  every- 
thing that  exists  there  is  only  one  true  expression,  he  spared  no 
pains  to  know  each  existence  to  its  inmost  heart.  No  labor  was 
too  great  for  him  when  he  was  set  on  attaining  fidelity  of  concep- 
tion or  veracity  of  jihrase.  The  number  of  books  he  read  for 
'Salammbo,'  his  researches  into  literature  and  science  when  he 
was  engaged  upon  'Bouvard  et  Pecuchet,'  his  tours  round  Paris 
in  order  to  render  his  descriptions  in  '  L'Education  Sentimcntale' 
accurate,  were  only  salient  examples  of  a  patience  and  scrupulous- 
ness of  method  that  extended  to  the  smallest  details.  He  would 
read  medical  books  on  poisoning  in  order  to  insure  the  minutest 
accuracy  in  his  account  of  Emma  Bovary 's  death.  When  he  came 
to  the  wonderful  chapter  in  'Salammb6, '  in  which  the  imprisoned 
mercenaries  perish  slowly  by  hunger,  we  find  him  writihg  to  a 
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friend  for  details  of  the  physical  and  mental  distresses  that  ac- 
company death  by  starvation.  To  write  'La  Legende  de  S. 
Julien'  he  worked  through  innumerable  volumes  dealing  with 
medieval  hunting  and  falconry,  altho  very  little  of  his  labor  is 
noticeable  upon  the  pages  of  the  story.  He  would  digest  whole 
libraries  in  order  to  write  a  line.  And  all  this  gigantic  labor  was 
not  to  get  any  effect  of  photographic  realism,  but  to  catch  the  in- 
most respiration  of  his  subject,  to  seize  it  in  its  subtlest  essence. 
Little  or  none  of  his  vast  erudition  appears  in  any  of  his  books,  if 
we  e.Kcept  'Salammbo. '  His  object  was  not  to  display  his  learn- 
ing but  to  hide  it,  yet  to  make  it  all  the  more  potent  for  being  con- 
cealed. He  was  like  the  painter  who  studies  anatomy,  not  that 
he  may  exhibit  the  tissues  underneath  the  skin,  but  that  he  may 
give  to  the  outward  investiture  the  accurate  evidence  of  the  life 
that  beats  and  moves  beneath  it.  'In  the  book  I  am  now  writing, ' 
he  said  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  '  I  do  not  think  the  reader 
will  perceive  all  the  psychological  work  concealed  under  the  form, 
but  he  will  feel  the  effect  of  it. '  Verity  of  transcription,  he  knew, 
could  only  be  attained  by  a  philosophical  insight  into  the  natures 
of  men  and  things,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  secret,  silent  forces 
that  worked  upward  into  visible  result.  Yet  he  was  too  fine  an 
artist  to  let  his  labors  become  apparent  in  themselves." 


DRAMATISTS  AS  CRITICS. 

AN  interesting  discussion  has  arisen  in  England  as  to  whether 
a  dramatic  author  can  discharge  the  function  of  dramatic 
critic  with  impartiality  and  integrity.  The  debate  has  not  been 
productive  of  much  that  is  either  new  or  original  in  the  manner 
of  presentation.  Perhaps  the  best  contribution  is  that  of  the 
dramatic  critic  of  The  Saturday  Revietv,  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  who 
is  the  author  of  several  radical  plays.  He  answers  the  question 
under  debate  with  an  emphatic  affirmative.  We  quote  part  of 
his  argument  as  follows  : 

"The  advantage  of  having  a  play  criticized  by  a  critic  w-ho  is 
also  a  playwright  is  as  obvious  as  the  advantage  of  having  a  ship 
criticized  by  a  critic  who  is  also  a  master  shipwright.  Pray  ob- 
serve that  I  do  not  speak  of  the  criticism  of  dramas  and  ships  by 
dramatists  and  shipwrights  who  are  not  also  critics  ;  for  that 
would  be  no  more  convincing  than  the  criticism  of  acting  by 
actors.  Dramatic  authorship  no  more  constitutes  a  man  a  critic 
than  actorship  constitutes  him  a  di-amatic  author  ;  but  a  dramatic 
critic  learns  as  much  from  having  been  a  dramatic  author  as 
Shakespeare  or  Mr.  Pinero  from  having  been  actors.  The  aver- 
age London  critic,  for  want  of  practical  experience,  has  no  real 
confidence  in  himself :  he  is  always  searching  for  an  imaginary 
'right'  opinion,  with  which  he  never  dares  to  identify  his  own. 
Consequently  every  public  man  finds  that  as  far  as  the  press  is 
concerned  his  career  divides  itself  into  two  parts  :  the  first,  dur- 
ing which  the  critics  are  afraid  to  praise  him  ;  and  the  second, 
during  which  they  are  afraid  to  do  anything  else.  In  the  first  the 
critic  is  uncomfortably  trying  to  find  faults  enough  to  make  out  a 
case  for  his  timid  coldness  :  in  the  second,  he  is  eagerly  picking 
out  excellences  to  justify  his  eulogies.  And  of  course  he  blunders 
equally  in  both  phases.  The  faults  he  finds  are  either  inessential 
or  are  positive  reforms,  or  he  blames  the  wrong  people  for  them  : 
the  triumphs  of  acting  w^hich  he  announces  are  stage  tricks  that 
any  old  hand  could  play.   .   .   . 

"Compare  the  genuine  excitement  of  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  or  the 
almost  Calvinistic  seriousness  of  Mr.  William  Archer,  with  the 
gaily  easy  what-does-it-matterness  of  Mr.  Walkley,  and  you  see 
at  once  how  the  two  critic-dramatists  influence  the  drama,  while 
the  critic-playgoer  only  makes  it  a  pretext  for  entertaining  his 
readers.  On  the  whole  there  is  only  as  much  validity  in  the 
theory  that  a  critic  should  not  be  a  dramatist,  as  in  the  theory 
that  a  judge  should  not  be  a  lawyer  nor  a  general  a  soldier.  You 
can  not  have  qualifications  without  experience,  and  you  can  not 
have  experience  without  personal  interest  and  bias.  That  may 
not  be  an  ideal  arrangement,  but  it  is  the  way  the  world  is  built, 
and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it." 


No  other  painter  has  a  home  of  such  artistic  luxuriousness  as  Alma- 
Tadema.  Perhaps  its  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  wall,  which  is  pan- 
eled with  tall,  slim  pictures,  each  of  them  by  a  different  painter.  Leigh- 
ton,  Boughton,  Sargent,  Calderon,  and  a  full  score  of  the  artist's  friends 
have  contributed  to  this  remarkable  embellishment.  Another  feature  is 
the  oak  and  ivory  piano,  on  the  lid  of  which,  inside,  are  inscribed  by  their 
own  hands  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  singers  and  musicians  of 
Europe.— 77/^  Argonaut. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF   SALA. 

T  T  is  known  that  George  Augustus  Sala  was  essentially  a 
-'-  Bohemian  of  the  old  school  as  it  existed  in  his  early  days, 
and  so  he  remained  to  the  last.  Altho  he  no  longer  lived  the 
erratic  life  of  his  youth,  and  went  into  good  society  and  enjoyed 
doing  so  ;  altho  he  no  longer  resided  in  humble  lodgings,  but  in 
costly  flats  and  seaside  mansions,  he  was  still  the  jovial,  careless, 
unconventional  free-lance  that  he  had  always  been.  It  is  said 
that  his  conversation  was  even  strongly  flavored  with  the  old 
Bohemian  tone,  and  he  loved  nothing  so  much  as  to  recall  the 
bygone  days  when  he  foregathered  with  other  brilliant  men  of  the 
pen  in  the  haunts  of  Fleet  Street  and  the  Haymarket,  in  oyster- 
shops,  and  in  the  minor  literary  clubs.  Recalling  these  facts, 
"A  Friend  and  Colleague,"  writing  for  77ie  Wes/fninsier  Ga- 
zette, gives  some  facts  and  anecdotes,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  : 

"Sala's  powers  of  conversation' when  he  was  in  the  vein  were 
fascinating,  and  he  was  a  brilliant  after-dinner  speaker.  He 
could  not  argue,  but  he  could  narrate  ;  he  could  not  build  up  an 
oration,  but  he  could  gossip  delightfully.  He  had  a  pleasing, 
somewhat  high  voice,  which  gave  great  effect  to  his  'good 
things, '  and  there  was  always  a  twinkle  in  his  one  serviceable 
eye  which  showed  his  enjoyment  of  his  own  drolleries.  Here 
are  a  few  recollections  which  I  string  together  at  random,  and 
which  I  think  curiously  illustrate  his  character.  I  met  him  one 
day,  when  a  personal  sketch  of  him  had  just  appeared  in  a  popular 
periodical,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it.  'Oh,'  replied 
Sala,  'I  don't  care  what  they  say  of  me  so  long  as  they  say  noth- 
ing about  my  red  nose  and  my  white  waistcoat.'     I  asked  him 

whether  the  article  was  written  by .     'No,'  he  said,  'no.     As 

a  matter  of  fact  it  was  done  by .'     I  expressed  some  surprise 

at  this,  as  the  writer  he  had  named  had  become  very  rich,  or,  at 
least,  had  married  into  a  very  wealthy  family,  and  I  thought  he 
had  severed  his  connection  with  the  press.  'No,'  said  Sala;  'he,' 
\vv\tes&omei\me&,  w/ien /le  t's  tired  of  piaymg7Vtth}nillw}is.'  .  .  . 
In  the  passionate  correspondence  he  once  had  with  a  friend  there 
was  far  more  humor  than  gall.  His  antagonist  had  accused  him 
of  plagiarism.  'I  steal  from  you,  you  villain?'  wrote  Sala. 
'Why,  it  would  be  as  bad  as  robbing  Judas  of  his  thirty  bob !'  It 
was  not  long  after  this  that  the  two  men  became  good  friends 
again,  and  Sala  was  heard  to  speak  of  his  adversary  in  terms  of 
affection.  Indeed,  he  would  quarrel  with  a  friend  one  day  and 
greet  him  with  perfect  cheerfulness  the  next,  utterly  ignoring 
their  recent  dispute.  He  was  not  what  might  be  called  an  amia- 
ble man,  but  he  had  not  an  atom  of  sjDite  or  vindictiveness  in  his 
nature,  while  the  kindness  of  his  heart  was  shown  in  many  ways 
and  among  the  rest  in  acts  of  substantial  generosity. 

"Sala  was  a  great  authority  on  matters  of  cookery,  and  he 
practised  what  he  preached.  Tho  no  gourmand  himself,  he  kept 
a  table  famous  among  his  friends  for  the  exquisite  art  of  its 
cuisine.  But  when  he  had  company  to  dinner,  he  often  sat  apart 
at  a  small  table  of  his  own.  He  was,  however,  very  hospitable, 
but  preferred  to  give  little  dinners  rather  than  gather  large  num- 
bers of  friends  round  his  board.  Occasionally  he  received  on  a 
more  extensive  scale,  and  at  the  last  reception  he  held  in  his  ele- 
gant flat  in  Victoria  Street  there  passed  through  his  rooms  some 
two  or  three  hundred  of  the  most  distinguished  men  and  women 
of  the  day  in  every  social  sphere  and  branch  of  fine  art,  hardly  a 
single  person  present  bearing  a  name  that  was  not  familiar  to 
the  public.  Sala  had  a  full  sense  of  the  value  of  his  work,  but 
could  not  be  called  a  vain  man.  He  was  known  to  make  very 
candid  admissions  about  himself  and  his  own  abilities.  'My 
mind  is  a  catalog,'  he  once  observed,  and  again,  'I  have  a  con- 
genital propensity  for  making  blunders.'  His  success  was  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  assiduity  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  the 
work  for  which  he  was  best  fitted,  the  accumulation  of  facts  and 
the  setting  forth  of  them  in  an  attractive  manner.  Of  original  or 
imaginative  capacity  he  had  little,  and  he  admitted  it,  and  then 
he  rarely  went  out  of  his  depth  and  made  an  absolute  literary 
failure.  He  was  a  most  industrious  and  systematic  worker,  hav- 
ing hours  for  labor  and  hours  for  leisure  as  regular  as  those  of 
any  banker  or  merchant.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  he 
wrote  his  own  MS.  in  that  exquisite  neat  hand  which,  however, 
became  at  last  not  so  easy  to  read,  in  parts,  as  it  looked  ;  but 
recently  he  acquired  the  habit  of  dictating,  and  later  still  actually 
submitted  to  that  which  for  long  he  regarded  as  an  abomination — 
the  use  of  a  typewriter." 
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IS  A  SCHOOL  OF   LITERARY   ART    FEASIBLE? 

THE  department  of  "Life  and  Letters"  of  Harper' s  VVetkly 
has  received  a  letter  whicii  seems  to  Mr.  Howells  to  be 
possessed  of  such  general  interest  that  he  confides  it  to  the  public. 
The  writer  of  it  asks  why  we  can  not  have  a  school  of  literary  art. 
He  finds  that  there  are  schools  for  almost  everything  but  litera- 
ture, and  he  is  disposed  to  question  the  finality  of  the  theory  that 
if  it  is  in  you  you  will  write,  and  if  it  is  not  in  you  you  will  not 
write.  He  owns  that  there  would  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
teaching  authorship,  but  he  believes  that  they  would  not  prove 
insurmountable,  and  he  boldly  asks  why  it  should  not  be  tried. 
Mr.  Howells,  in  answering  the  inquiry,  agrees  with  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  (see  Literary  Digest,  vol.  xii.,  p.  no)  that  literary  con- 
struction can  not  be  taught.     He  says : 

"The  best  teaching  of  literature  so  far  is  largely  on  the  critical 
side,  and  not  on  the  constructive  side  ;  and  constructive  teaching 
is  what  my  correspondent  means.  He  has  in  mind,  I  fancy,  some 
such  effect  in  literature  as  comes  in  painting  or  sculpture  or  archi- 
tecture from  the  student's  effort  under  the  eye  of  the  master,  who 
looks  two  or  three  times  a  week  at  what  he  has  done,  and  passes 
in  silence,  or  says,  '  Good, '  or  '  Not  bad, '  or  perhaps  sits  down  and 
bestows  a  touch  of  correction  or  suggestion  on  the  work.  This, 
or  the  like  of  it,  would  not  be  impossible  ;  I  have  thought  of  such 
a  scheme  of  literary  instruction  myself;  but  I  have  recognized 
that  the  most  vital  part  of  the  instruction  in  the  universities  is 
already  upon  these  lines ;  and  I  have  felt  that  to  carry  it  farther 
would  in  the  nature  of  things  be  immensely  difficult.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  say  to  the  literary  student  that  his  style  is  slovenly, 
that  his  sentences  are  clumsy,  and  his  diction  is  uncouth,  or  the 
reverse,  and  to  show  him  how  and  why.  But  to  take  up  a  bit  of 
his  work  and  teach  him  how  it  is  false  or  true  to  life,  and  prove 
to  him  how  he  has  followed  or  forsaken  nature,  would  be  a  task 
almost  hopeless.  I  do  not  say  it  could  not  be  done  ;  it  is  already 
attempted,  whenever  honest  criticism  is  written,  and  no  doubt  it 
would  be  well  if  it  could  be  done  before  the  student's  work 
reaches  the  public.  Much  suffering  would  then  be  saved  on  all 
sides,  many  tears,  many  dollars ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  effect 
would  still  not  be  that  which  follows  with  the  other  arts.  Form 
might  be  taught,  the  outer  form  ;  the  student,  might  be  made  to 
see  that  this  was  good  or  bad  in  what  he  had  done  ;  but  the  inner 
symmetry  or  deformity  which  it  represented,  that  could  never  be 
inculcated.  Of  course  this  is  measurably  true  of  all  the  arts,  but 
of  literature,  the  Subtlest,  the  most  recondite,  the  most  intimate, 
it  is  immeasurably  true.  In  this  respect  it  never  can  be  taught, 
it  can  only  be  recognized,  and  yet  in  this  it  is  most  precious. 
The  other  arts  imitate  the  outside  of  life,  or  the  inside  as  it  seeks 
the  surface ;  but  literature  imitates  the  inside  not  only  as  it  seeks 
the  surface,  but  as  it  shuns  the  surface.  They  can  be  taught, 
there  can  be  schools  for  them  ;  but  for  it,  in  its  deepest  and  highest 
office,  there  can  be  no  school.  There  can  be  only  the  worship  of 
truth  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  soul,  and  the  effect  of  that." 

Besides  all  this,  says  Mr.  Howells,  to  have  the  best  result  even 
in  the  matter  of  style,  construction,  and  superficial  form,  a  mas- 
ter of  the  art  would  be  needed,  and  the  whole  time  of  a  master. 
This  thought  is  semi-humorously  elaborated,  as  follows  : 

"A  great  painter  may  pass  through  a  room  full  of  students, 
and  despatch  the  business  of  criticism  or  instruction  in  an  hour, 
but  a  great  author  could  not  do  this.  Suppose  he  had  set  fifty  or 
si.xty  young  writers  treating  the  well-known  passion  of  love  in  a 
short  story  of  three  or  four  thousand  words,  which  is  the  favorite 
magazine  length.  Then  he  would  have  the  material  of  an  ordi- 
nary duodecimo  novel  to  read,  and  if  he  read  faithfully  and  con- 
sidered carefully  it  would  have  cost  him  a  week's  work  to  go 
through  the  lot.  He  might  let  the  students  read  their  work  to 
him.  and  such  is  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  they  would  be 
glad  to  do  so;  but  on  the  whole  I  do  not  see  how  very  much  time 
would  be  saved  in  that  way.  It  might  even  take  longer  to  listen 
to  the  stories;  a  great  author's  time  must  be  i)aid  for,  and,  as  I 
understand  from  recent  expressions  on  the  suliject,  authors  differ 
very  much  from  other  people  in  our  competitive  conditions  in  try- 
ing to  get  all  they  can  for  their  work.  I  am  afraid  indeed  that 
they  have  become  rather  notoriously  rapacious,  and  I  doubt 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  give  their  time  to  a  school  of 
literature  as  great  painters  give  their  time  to  a  school  of  art;  per- 


haps because  they  would  have  to  give  so  much  more  of  it.  The 
school  of  literature,  then,  would  be  a  very  expensive  affair  to 
conduct  upon  any  really  useful  basis.  There  would  probably 
have  to  be  a  professor  of  extended  fiction,  a  professor  of  short 
stories,  a  professor  of  humorous  paragraphing  and  light  essays,  a 
professor  of  lyric  poetry  and  sonnetteering,  a  professor  of  incisive 
criticism,  a  professor  of  travel-sketches  and  life-studies,  and  sev- 
eral others.  Estimating  an  output  of  six  thousand  words  a  week 
for  each  author  giving  his  time  to  the  school  of  literature,  the 
reader  can  easily  see  that  an  equivalent  compensation  would  be 
something  prodigious  at  the  present  rate  a  thousand  words.  The 
beginners  in  literature,  who  would  hope  to  profit  by  the  instruc- 
tion of  these  masters,  could  not  possibly  pay  for  it.  The  salary 
of  any  one  master  for  a  single  week  would  bankrupt  the  largest 
class;  and  the  only  hope  for  the  school  would  be  a  permanent 
foundation,  from  which  the  several  professors  could  be  paid, 
while  a  merely  nominal  fee  was  exacted  from  the  students." 


DUMAS    FILS  JUDGED    BY   SOME 

WRITERS. 


FRENCH 


THERE  is  remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion  in  Paris,  as  else- 
where, concerning  the  literary  character  of  the  late  Alex- 
andre Dumas.  We  append  a  few  comments  by  French  writers, 
collected  by  The  Evenitig  Transcript^  Boston  : 

"  Dumas  was  a  man  with  an  extraordinary  genius,  the  greatest, 
I  believe,  of  our  dramatists  since  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere. 
.  .  .  His  works  are  something  strangely  rich  and  complex.  As 
a  dramatic  author,  he  is  realist,  but  with  a  touch  of  the  paternal 
romanticism.  As  a  thinker,  he  is  a  sociologist  and  a  Christian 
moralist — Christian  even  to  excess." — Jules  Lemaiire,  in  Le 
Jottrnal  des  Debats. 

"Dumas's  chief  merit,  his  first  title  of  honor,  is  to  have  opened 
a  new  path  to  art,  whither  everybody,  public,  managers,  and 
authors,  have  followed  him  ;  it  is  to  have  accomplished  a  revolu- 
tion. .  .  .  He  is  the  father  of  the  contemporary  drama.  All  the 
authors  who  came  after  him,  even  Augier,  even  Sardou,  have 
felt,  perhaps  unconsciously,  his  influence.  .  .  .  Little  of  a  phil- 
osopher, he  was  a  keen  observer.  .  .  .  Most  of  his  plays  are  still 
young,  altho  some  are  already  fifty  years  old.  One  may  infer 
that  they  will  live  one  or  two  centuries,  and  perhaps  more.  But 
the  name  of  Dumas  shall  remain  immortal,  linked  to  that  of  his 
glorious  father  whom  he  has  loved  so  much.  "  —  Fraficisqiie 
Sarcey,  ui  Le  Temps. 

"  Of  all  the  contemporary  writers  Alexandre  Dumas  has  exerted 
the  deepest  influence  in  the  sense  of  pity  and  redemption  ;  he  has 
spread  into  the  people,  through  the  theater  as  a  tribunal,  a  flor- 
escence of  justice,  kindness,  and  indulgence,  for  the  faults  and 
weaknesses  of  women.  He  has  compelled  spectators  to  listen  to 
reason,  and  to  think.  He  is  the  father  of  the  theater  of  con- 
science, art,  and  truth.  He  was  a  man!" — Htnry  Bauer,  in 
L' Echo  de  Paris. 

"As  some  of  our  most  brilliant  writers  said,  Alexandre  Dumas 
was  'the  illustrious  man  of  our  time. "...  Yet  how  many  unjust 
reproaches  have  been  hurled  at  the  writings  of  this  justice-seeking 
man  !  How  many  false  intentions  has  he  not  been  credited  with  ! 
Current  opinion  has  often  accused  him  of  immorality,  he  whose 
works  all  tend  toward  the  extinction  of  evil.  And  the  man  who 
repeatedly  said  that  he  would  a  hundred  times  rather  till  the  soil 
than  wrue  a  word  which  he  would  not  consider  as  the  truth,  has 
been  long  looked  upon  as  an  adept  at  paradox.  .  .  .  But  time  has 
i^s  justice.  The  very  ones  who  did  not  agree  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  author  have  slowly  come  to  acknowledge  the  loftiness  of 
his  purpose,  the  strength  of  his  arguments,  and  the  superior 
quality  of  his  logic." — Edouard  Rod,  in  Le  Gaulois. 

"He  was,  and  will  remain  one  of  the  most  beautiful  figures  of 
our  time,  and  if  one  remembers  that  all  his  works  and  all  his  life 
have  been  weighed  and  measured  by  his  mind,  by  the  weight  and 
the  standard  of  moral  and  virtue,  not  only  will  he  be  regretted  by 
the  men  of  letters,  but  equally  by  all  and  every  one  who  has 
constantly  in  view  the  intellectual  improvement  of  hiscountry  and 
of  the  world." — .Indre  Maurel,  in  Le  Figaro. 

"  For  more  than  forty  years  he  has  incessantly  fought  for  what 
he  thought  was  best.  He  has  untiringly  asked  for  what  he  be- 
lieved— and  what  he  proved — to  be  justice.  Dumas  was  a  great 
litterateur,  a  great  moralist,  a  great  man,  in  the  widest  and  the 
strongest  sense  of  the  word." — Jacgues  dit  Lillet,  in  La  Remte 
Bleue. 
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A    CRITICAL    ESTIMATE    OF    MENDELSSOHN. 

IS  the  reputation  of  Mendelssohn  paying  penalty  now,  through 
depreciation,  for  exaggerated  enthusiasm  in  the  past?  Mr. 
H.  Heathcote  Statham,  writing  for  The  Nineteenth  Century 
(December),  asserts  that  such  is  the  case.  He  says  that  while 
Mendelssohn  is  still  popular  with  the  masses,  the  essentially 
musical  population,  having  become  conscious  that  their  fathers 
had  placed  him  on  too  lofty  a  pedestal,  are  nownervously  anxious 
to  evince  their  own  critical  orthodoxy  and  insight  by  going  far  to 
deny  him  any  pedestal  at  all ;  that  the  weaknesses  of  Mendels- 
sohn's style  are  being  dwelt  upon,  to  the  forgetfulness  of  his  un- 
questionable beauties.     We  quote,  as  follows  : 

"If  we  take  for  a  moment  a  comprehensive  mental  survey  of 
the  whole  mass  of  Mendelssohn's  contributions  to  the  art  of 
music,  how  can  we  summarize  the  characteristics  of  this  Mendels- 
sohnian  style,  thus  early  matured?  We  shall  recognize,  I  think, 
in  his  instrumental  music,  a  pervading  element  of  poetic  fancy 
and  feeling,  always  suggestive,  nearly  always  beautiful — seldom 
indeed  is  Mendelssohn  dry,  crabbed,  or  merely  scholastic — but 
with  the  drawback  that  the  range  of  feeling  and  expression  seems 
limited ;  we  feel  as  if  listening  to  a  poet  who  is  frequently  recur- 
ring to  the  same  idea  expressed  in  slightly  different  language. 
And  this  mannerism  of  the  imagination,  as  one  may  call  it,  is  ac- 
companied (not  unnaturally)  by  a  mannerism  in  details  of  musical 
form  and  treatment,  some  of  which  we  may  note  more  particularly 
just  now.  Such  mannerisms  impress  us  more,  perhaps,  partly 
on  account  of  what  is  in  one  sense,  a  merit  of  Mendelssohnian 
style,  viz.,  a  general  bi'eadth  and  massiveness  of  treatment,  in 
which,  however,  there  is  rather  a  deficiency  of  characteristic 
detail.  It  was  urged  by  one  of  Mendelssohn's  warmest  allies 
among  musical  critics,  that  Mozart  had  his  favorite  turns  of 
modulation  and  his  favorite  forms  of  close  and  cadence,  as 
strongly  marked  and  as  peculiarly  his  own  as  any  of  Mendelssohn's 
mannerisms.  This  is  perhaps  true  in  a  sense,  but  the  fact  is 
masked,  in  the  case  of  Mozart,  by  the  clear  and  strongly  defined 
outline  of  his  music,  and  its  far  greater  variety  of  design  in 
detail.  We  can  discern  in  all  Mendelssohn's  compositions,  of 
whatever  class,  a  most  conscientious  attention  to  completeness 
and  symmetry  of  form  as  regards  the  whole  design  of  the  piece, 
whether  long  or  short.  No  Greek  artist  could  have  shown  more 
refinement  of  perception  in  this  respect  than  Mendelssohn.  His 
smallest  'Song  Without  Words'  is  a  completely  modeled  compo- 
sition in  which  the  balance  and  proportion  of  parts  is  studiously 
observed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  construction — the  power,  that  is, 
of  building  up  separate  melodies  or  parts  into  a  connected  whole 
— Mendelssohn  was  exceedingly  deficient,  as  is  very  evident  in  his 
choral  compositions  and  his  not  very  numerous  fugues,  vocal  and 
instrumental." 

Mr.  Statham  observes  that  a  good  deal  of  the  special  individ- 
uality of  Mendelssohn's  instrumental  music  consists  in  a  pecul- 
iar power  of  conveying  through  music  the  sentiment  of  scenes  in 
nature,  but  in  a  manner  totally  distinct  from  "program  music." 
On  this  point  he  says  : 

"This  use  of  instrumental  music  for  painting  the  moods  and 
aspects  of  nature  is  not  the  most  intellectual  use  of  the  art ;  it  is 
apt  to  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  sentimentalism,  in  which  the 
outer  or  superficial  expression  of  the  music  is  more  thought  of 
than  its  constructive  framework;  and  in  many  of  Mendelssohn's 
smaller  compositions,  such  as  the  'Gondola  Songs'  which  occur 
in  the  '  Lieder  ohne  Worte,'  it  does  thus  degenerate,  and  compo- 
sitions are  produced  which  have,  no  doubt,  a  vivid  suggestiveness 
of  broken  lights  and  rocking  boats  and  voluptuous  serenading 
music,  but  which  soon  tire  us  from  their  lack  of  innate  musical 
interest.  More  or  less  this  sentimental  taint  is  over  a  great  pro- 
portion of  Mendelssohn's  instrumental  music;  the  habit  of  at- 
tempting to  translate  into  music  the  sentiment  of  scenes  led  to  a 
predominance  of  sentiment  over  construction,  even  when  there 
was  no  ostensible  scene-painting  proposed." 

Mr.  Statham  thinks  that  while  Mendelssohn  had  all  the  breadth 
of  interest  and  sympathy  of  a  great  composer,  he  fell  short  in 
technical  power  ;  that  in  his  composition  he  fails  just  where  the 
stress  of  construction  comes  in.  But  in  questioning  Mendels- 
sohn's right  to  a  place  among  the  great  masters  Mr.  Statham, 


leaving  out  of  question  living  composers,  confines  that  list  to  Bach, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.     In  closing  he  says  ; 

"If  the  standard  of  definition  of  a  'great  master'  is  to  be  at  all 
extended  or  lowered,  to  include  others  than  those  five  peers  of 
the  art,  I  believe  Mendelssohn,  among  deceased  composers,  has 
the  next  right  of  entree,  and  that  he  has  prior  claims  over  either 
Schubert  or  Schumann  as  a  more  robust  genius  and  possessed  of 
more  varied  powers  than  the  former,  and  a  far  more  consummate 
artist  than  the  latter." 


DEATH    OF  SERGIUS    STEPNIAK. 

CERGIUS  STEPNIAK,  the  Russian  refugee  and  author,  was 
^  accidentally  killed  at  Chiswick,  England,  on  the  morning 
of  December  23.  He  was  going  to  visit  a  friend  near  his  home. 
To  reach  this  friend's  house  he  was  compelled  to  cross  a  railway 
track,  which  here  crosses  at  grade.  As  he  stepped  on  the  track  a 
train,  which  Mr.  Step- 
niak  did  not  see,  came 
along  and  struck  him. 
His  body  was  terribly 
mangled. 

We  quote  the  follow- 
ing biographical  facts 
from  the  New  York 
Tribune  : 

"  Sergius  S  t  e  p  n  i  a  k 
was  born  in  1841  at 
Hadjatsch,  in  the  Uk- 
raine Mountains,  in  the 
government  of  Polta- 
wa.  He  came  of  a 
semi-noble  family,  de- 
scended from  the  Cos- 
sacks of  Little  Russia. 
He  studied  at  Kieff 
from  1859  to  1863.  In 
that  time  he  published 
several  works  in  the 
Little  Russian  dialect, 
which  were  prohibited 
by  the  Government  in  1862.  In  1865  he  became  instructor  in 
ancient  history  in  the  University  of  Kieff,  and  in  1870  he  be- 
came a  professor,  but  was  removed  from  his  chair  by  the  Gov- 
ernment three  years  later.  His  criticisms  on  the  system  pur- 
sued by  Count  Tolstoi,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Justice,  led  to  his 
exile  in  1876.  He  went  to  Geneva  then  and  settled  there,  produ- 
cing popular  writings  in  the  Little  Russian  dialect.  In  1S77  he 
began  a  series  of  reviews  in  the  Ukraine  dialect,  called '  Hromada, ' 
which  means 'common  things.'  At  the  same  time  he  worked 
hard  for  the  establishment  of  equal  political  rights  for  all  people 
in  Russia,  and  declared  against  Socialism  as  well  as  Absolutism. 
Some  of  the  principal  works  which  Stepniak  produced  are  'The 
Turks,  Within  and  Without,'  'Tyrannicide  in  Russia,'  and  'Lit- 
tle Russian  Internationalism. '  He  also  contributed  to  the  maga- 
zines some  papers  on '  East  European  Peoples  and  the  Propaganda 
of  Socialism,' and 'Historical  Poland  and  the  Muscovite  Democ- 
racy. '  He  is  also  known  for  his  works  on  the  ethnography,  his- 
tory, and  literature  of  Little  Russia,  and,  with  M.  Antonowitch, 
edited  a  collection  of  Little  Russian  folk-songs. " 


SERGIUS  STEPNIAK. 


Miss  Alice  French,  widely  known  in  the  literary  world  as  Octave 
Tlianet,  gives  the  account  of  her  adoption  of  a  vovi  de  pliivie.  "  It  was 
really  an  accident.  I  was  a  little  weary  of  having^  my  identity  known  in 
the  first  place,  and  made  tip  my  mind  to  write  under  a  fictitious  name. 
Octava  was  the  name  of  a  school  friend  of  mine.  It  is  both  French  and 
Scotch.  I  thottght  if  I  could  find  another  name  to  go  with  it  that  was  both 
French  and  Scotch  I  would  adopt  that.  I  was  riding  on  a  train  one  time 
when  we  stopped  at  a  way-station,  and  on  the  siding  near  where  I  sat  was 
a  freight  car  painted  red.  On  the  side  was  chalked  the  word  'Thanet.' 
What  it  meant  or  how  it  got  there  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,  but  I  de- 
cided then  and  there  to  adopt  it." 

The  Athencritm  &a.ys:  "The  popularity  of  the  first  editions  of  Stevenson's 
works  is  on  the  increase.  The  other  clay  a  copv  of  'An  Island  Voyage,' 
brought  £10  15J.  at  Sotheby's,  and  '  New  Arabian  Nights  '  £^  at  the  same 
place.  These  prices  are  fpiir  or  five  times  the  ainounts  hitherto  paid.  To 
be  sure,  they  were  in  each  case  presentation  copies  from  the  author  to  the 
late  P.  G.  Hamerton,  and  the  'Island  Voyage'  contained  an  autograph 
letter  of  the  author.  .Still,  the  high  amounts  are  noteworthy.  At  the  same 
sale  an  ordinary  copy  of  '  Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevennes,"'  first 
edition,  realized  as  much  as  £j  10s." 
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SCIENCE. 


THE   EARTH    AS  A  GREAT  COG-WHEEL. 

THE  proofs  that  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis  are,  tor  the  most 
part,  derived  from  our  knowledge  of  astronomy  ;  but  there 
are  other  and  very  interesting  demonstrations  devised  of  recent 
years.  They  all  depend  on  the  inertia  of  moving  bodies,  and  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  one  usually  called  Foucault's  experiment, 
from  the  eminent  French  savant  who  invented  it.  A  heavy  pendu- 
lum,when  once  set  swinging,  will  keep  on  swinging  to  and  fro  in  the 
same  direction.  Hence,  if  such  a  pendulum  were  swung  at  either 
pole  its  direction  would  appear  to  alter  gradually,  because  the  earth 
would  be  turning  beneath  it,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours 
its  plane  of  oscillation  would  turn  completely  around.  At  the 
equator  there  would  be  no  turning  at  all,  and  at  any  intermediate 
point  the  turning  would  be  rapid  or  slow  according  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  pole.  This  experiment  has  been  tried  successfully 
more  than  once,  tho  great  precautions  are  necessary  to  swing  the 
pendulum  steadily  and  to  avoid  interference  with  it  during  its  long 
swing.  Another  principle  still,  tho  as  old  as  Foucault's,  has  been 
only  just  put  into  practise.  Jules  Andrade,  who  has  just  carried 
it  out  successfully,  describes  it  as  the  construction  of  a  gearing 
that  shall  be  moved  by  the  earth,  regarded  as  a  great  cog-wheel. 
He  reports  the  result  of  his  experiment  in  the  Revite  Scientifiqiie 
(Paris,  November  30)  as  follows  : 

"At  the  epoch  when  Foucault  executed  his  majestic  experiment 
a  profound  geometer.  Poinsot,  indicated  the  principle  of  a  new 
experimental  method  for  showing  the  movement  of  rotation  of  the 
earth.     This  is  the  principle  : 

"If  a  system,  rigid  at  first  and  free  to  turn  about  a  vertical  axis, 
suddenly  changes  its  shape,  this  change,  owing  to  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  may  give  to  the  system  a  rotatory  movement." 

In  order  to  see  how  this  is  possible,  take  a  simple  case,  that  of 
a  man  holding  a  stone  in  his  hand.  The  man  is  apparently  still ; 
he  is  really  moving  with  the  earth's  surface  toward  the  east,  and 
his  head  is  moving  faster  than  his  feet,  for  it  is  farther  from  the 
center  of  motion.  If  he  drops  the  stone,  it  will  retain  its  greater 
speed  and  fall  slightly  to  the  east,  and  if  he  simply  lowers  it,  it 
will  drag  his  whole  body  very  slightly  to  the  east,  so  that  if  he 
were  sitting  on  the  end  of  a  horizontal,  pivoted  board,  balanced 
with  a  weight  at  the  other  end,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
volve. Now  M.  Andrade  obtained  exactly  this  result,  substitu- 
ting for  the  lowered  stone  a  flowing  liquid,  and  for  the  man  a 
delicately  balanced  system  of  vessels.  He  describes  his  device 
thus: 

"Suppose  two  pairs  of  cylindrical  reservoirs  :  each  pair  is  fixed 
to  a  wooden  support;  the  two  supports  are  joined  with  a  very 
slender  steel  rod  which  is  the  vertical  axis  of  the  apparatus. 

"The  reservoirs  of  one  pair  communicate  respectively  by  two 
tubes  of  glass  with  the  corresponding  reservoirs  of  the  other  pair. 

"The  upper  reservoirs  are  held  open  by  the  action  of  a  spring 
resisted  by  a  cord  ;  the  burning  of  this  cord  then  allows  all  the 
liquid  in  an  upper  reservoir  to  run  into  the  corresponding  one 
below  it  without  giving  any  motion  to  the  system.  The  whole 
was  suspended  by  a  double  thread  of  nickel,  rolled  on  a  screw- 
pulley  raised  about  eight  feet  above  the  apparatus.   .   .   . 

"To  prepare  for  the  experiment,  the  liquid  of  one  upper  reser- 
voir is  first  allowed  to  run  into  the  corresponding  lower  reservoir. 
An  equal  quantity  of  the  same  liquid  (a  mixture  of  glycerin  and 
water)  is  held  by  the  other  upper  reservoir,  ready  to  run  down 
when  the  thread  of  the  spring  faucet  is  burned  in  two. 

"By  working  the  screw  of  the  pulley  I  placed  the  plane  of  the 
two  glass  tubes  in  a  north  and  south  line. 

"  When  the  apparatus  had  remained  for  some  time  nearly  quiet, 
as  I  could  tell  by  looking  through  a  telescope  at  a  reflection  from 
a  mirror  fixed  to  the  vertical  rod,  I  made  a  sign  to  my  assistant, 
who  burned  off  the  thread. 

"The  liquid  ran  down  in  twenty  seconds  and  the  apparatus 
began  to  revolve  with  a  speed  varying  from  2  to  5  degrees  a  min- 


ute, the  direction   being   such  that  the  tube  through   which  the 
liquid  ran  moved  toward  the  east." 

After  showing  that  this  result  agrees  exactly  with  what  would 
be  expected  from  mathematical  calculation  based  on  the  rate  of 
rotation  of  the  earth,  M.  Andrade  closes  as  follows : 

"A  simple  gearing  of  a  great  motor-wheel,  the  earth,  engaging 
a  tiny  pinion  with  nature  for  the  sole  motor — such  is  the  manner 
in  which  may  be  described  the  method  that  was  suggested  to  me 
by  a  generalization  of  Poinsot's  remark. 

"A  gearing  I  is  this  too  much  to  affirm  at  present?  A  malicious 
reader  with  perfect  justice  may  say  that  of  this  gearing  I  have 
as  yet  constructed  but  one  single  cog. 

"No  matter,  the  principle  of  the  method  may  be  put  into  prac- 
tise ;  I  have  shown  that  experimentally.  It  now  remains  only  to 
realize  a  mode  of  suspension  that  will  permit  of  a  continued  and 
amplified  rotation. 

"I  do  not  despair  of  success  in  this." — 1  ranslaied for  The 
LiTKKARV  Digest. 


TANNING    BY    ELECTRICITY. 

T3  ECENT  advances  in  the  use  of  electrical  processes  in  tan- 
J-^  ning  leather  are  described  in  T/ie  Electrical  Review, 
London,  as  follows : 

"Since  1S50,  many  attempts,  chiefly  of  an  empirical  nature, 
have  been  made  to  accelerate  the  process  of  tanning  by  means  of 
the  electric  current.  Among  the  more  scientific  efforts  which 
have  been  made  in  this  direction  is  the  system  which  has  become 
identified  with  the  name  of  Groth.  In  order  to  accelerate  the 
Groth  system,  which  has  undoubtedly  met  with  a  measure  of 
success,  Folsing  has  recently  suggested  the  use  of  extracts  such 
as  those  of  fir,  quebracho,  oak,  etc.,  in  place  of  the  usual  oak 
bark,  these  extracts  having  been  previously  purified,  cleared,  and 
decolorized.  He  claims  that  this  small  modification  will  materi- 
ally hasten  the  Worms  and  Bale  process,  which  takes  48  to  144 
hours  for  thin  skins,  as  well  as  the  Groth  process,  which  may  take 
as  much  as  three  months  in  the  case  of  heavy  ox-hides.  Folsing 
has  also  elaborated  a  further  improved  process  suitable  either  for 
the  tanning  of  thin  or  for  thick  hides,  and  which  only  requires 
from  three  to  six  days  for  the  manufacture  of  the  raw  material 
into  leather. 

"Briefly,  it  is  as  follows:  The  tanning  pit  has  a  capacity  of 
15,000  liters  [3,750  gallons],  and  is  about  So  inches  broad  and  10 
feet  long.  Electrodes  of  nickeled  copper  are  fixed  to  the  longer 
walls  of  the  pit,  and  in  the  latter  the  hides  are  so  suspended  that 
the  current  has  to  pass  right  through  them.  A  current  of  12 
amperes  with  an  electromotive  force  of  12  volts  is  used.  The 
tanning  matter  consists  of  oak  extract  with  a  little  hemlock  ex- 
tract added,  both  of  which  are  cleared  and  decolorized  by  a  spe- 
cial electrolytic  process." 

By  these  means,  it  is  stated,  good  leather  has  been  made  from 
light  cowhides  in  72  hours,  from  heavy  cowhides  in  five  days,  and 
form  heavy  ox-hides  in  six  days,  a  great  advance  over  previous 
methods. 


The  Telephone  on  Shipboard.— "Lately  the  first  ex- 
periments with  a  telephonic  connection  between  a  war-ship  and 
the  shore  were  made  in  Kiel,  on  the  guard-ship //d'/«<vA//,  and 
resulted  very  favorably,"  sa.ys  Der  Stein  dtr  ll'eisen  (Vienna). 
"In  future,  accordingly,  it  will  be  possible  for  all  the  ships 
that  lie  near  a  buoy  in  Kiel  harbor  to  be  connected  by  telephone, 
not  only  with  the  telephone  system  of  the  city,  but  also  with 
the  other  ships  in  the  harbor.  The  central  office  of  the  ship 
telephone  system  is  in  the  torpedo  depot.  From  a  small  tem- 
porary wooden  building  run  wires  through  the  water  to  the  same 
buoy,  so  that  the  connection  is  thus  made  without  trouble.  If  a 
vessel  leaves  its  buoy,  it  disconnects  the  wire  from  the  ship's 
telephone,  and  if  it  approaches  one  it  makes  connection.  The 
communication  of  the  ship  with  the  different  port  authorities 
and  with  purveyors  of  provisions,  hitherto  fraught  with  so  great 
inconvenience  and  delay,  has  by  this  innovation  been  greatly 
facilitated,  and  it  is  also  of  noteworthy  use  for  signaling  pur- 
poses."—  '/'ra/islateiljor  TiiK  Lukkakv  Uu.est. 
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THE    HISTORY  OF    EGYPT  TRACED    FROM 

PLANTS. 


ITS 


ALL  our  civilization  is  at  bottom  based  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  so  it  is  not  remarkable  to  find  degrees  of  civiliza- 
tion varying  with  the  perfection  of  that  cultivation  and  the  num- 
ber of  useful  plants.  Such  an  historical  parallel  between  agricul- 
ture and  general  progress  has  been  drawn  for  ancient  and  modern 
Egypt  by  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  the  eminent  German  explorer  and 
savant,  an  abstract  of  whose  paper  on  the  subject  we  translate 
from  Gaea  (Leipsic,  December),  as  follows  : 

"Dr.  Schweinfurth  made  recently  before  the  Egyptian  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Cairo  an  address  on  the  origin,  or,  more  ex- 
actly, on  the  history,  of  cultivated  plants  in  Egypt.  He  spoke  in 
the  first  place  on  the  route  of  the  Hamitic  race  to  the  Nile  valley, 
and  concluded  that  they  first  lived  in  northern  Abyssinia  and 
southern  Nubia  as  cattle-breeders.  From  this  point  a  nation  of 
herdsmen  could  easily  spread,  and  they  certainly  brought  the  ass 
with  them  from  Somaliland  and  Nubia— an  animal  that  had  been 
used  by  man  in  Africa  from  prehistoric  ages.  The  agriculture, 
literature,  and  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  connected 
in  the  widest  sense  with  the  cultivation  of  plants.  If  all  means 
of  historical  research  are  directed  toward  this  subject,  we  find  that 
of  the  1,320  existing  plant-species  of  Egypt,  of  which  150  are  useful 
plants,  cultivated  in  great  quantity,  only  50  species  of  the  latter 
were  known  before  the  Christian  era,  of  which  40  are  pictured  on 
the  monuments  and  the  remaining  10  are  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scriptions. If  we  would  have  a  conception  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  we  must  exclude  fully  two  thirds  of  the 
plants  cultivated  in  Egypt  to-day.  Dr.  Schweinfurth  distin- 
jruishes  six  epochs,  according  to  the  kinds  of  plants  that  were 
introduced  into  the  country,  as  follows  : 

"Epoch  I.  Egypt  is  covered  with  grassy  plains  and  forests, 
inhabited  by  the  primitive  African  race,  now  extinct.  Part  of 
the  cultivated  plants  belonged  to  the  primitive  flora  of  the  Nile 
valley,  whose  representatives  yet  flourish  over  about  15  degrees  of 
latitude.   ... 

"Epoch  II.  Colonization  of  Egypt  by  the  Hamitic  race.  Dis- 
appearance of  the  forests,  spread  of  the  pastures,  beginning  of 
agriculture. 

"Epoch  III.  Beginning  of  civilization  ;  development  of  religion 
and  art.  Introduction  of  frankincense;  acclimatization  of  the 
sacred  trees  of  Arabia.  .  .  .  Toward  the  end  of  this  epoch  the 
cereals  were  brought  in  from  the  Euphrates  valley.  Beginning 
of  the  cultivation  of  corn,  barley,  flax,  and  the  vine. 

"Epoch  IV.  Epoch  par  excellence  of  Egyptian  agriculture. 
The  three  kingdoms  and  the  Lybian-Ethiopian  domination. 

"Epoch  V.  Egyptian  agriculture  spreads  to  foreign  lands  and 
the  land  receives  in  return  many  useful  plants  from  abroad.  This 
epoch  includes  the  Persian,  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  and  Ara- 
bian periods. 

"Epoch  VI.  Decay  of  Egyptian  agriculture,  about  a.d.  1517. 
In  the  latter  half  of  this  epoch  a  regeneration  followed  and  a 
return  to  civilization.  By  means  of  the  Venetians  the  land  re- 
ceived useful  plants  from  America,  such  as  maize,  tomatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  pimento,  and  tobacco.  Tropical  Africa  gave  it  sesame 
rice,  sugar-cane,  and  sorghum  ;  Arabia,  the  sycamore,  the  fig, 
the  pomegranate;  Babylonia,  cereals,  speltz,  corn,  barley,  etc. 
.  .  .  and  America  again  the  most  valuable  of  all  her  plants,  name- 
ly, cotton." — Translated Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  STOMACH    AS  A   SCAPEGOAT. 

AN  editorial  writer  in  The  Medical  News,  Philadelphia,  De- 
cember 21,  objects  to  the  old-fashioned  custom  of  blaming 
the  stomach  for  any  obscure  malady  that  can  not  be  accounted 
for  otherwise,  and  says  that  the  present  advances  of  medical 
science  will  probably  banish  it.     Says  The  News  : 

"The  habit  of  locating  the  source  of  mysterious  evils  in  the 
stomach  is  an  old  one,  as  maybe  proved  by  consulting  the  history 
of  medicine,  where  may  be  found  naive  examples.  For  example, 
in  Lanfrank's  Science  of  Cirurgie,  the  old  English  translation  of 
about  1400,  in  treating  of  cataract,  we  read  :  'Signes  of  the 
bigynnynge  ben  these.     It  semeth  to  the  patient  that  he  seeth 


bright  thingis  tofore  him  &  him  thinkith  that  oon  thing  is  ii 
thingis  or  thre,  &  sumtyme  it  semeth  to  him  that  thing  that  he 
seeth  to  be  ful  of  holis,  &  sumtyme  these  thingis  may  come  of 
evil  disposition  of  the  stomac,  &  than  it  is  not  so  greet  drede 
therof ;  for  whanne  the  stomac  is  curid,  these  signes  wolen  go 
awei.  In  this  maner  thou  shalt  wite  wher  it  come  of  the  stomac 
or  of  the  eyes,'  etc. 

"When  one  considers  the  varying  atrocities  and  outrageous 
abuses  heaped  upon  the  digestive  tract  by  all  nations,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  lower  classes  of  civilization,  one  is  inclined  to  grow 
cynical  when  to  the  splendid  stomach  is  ascribed  a  thousand  mul- 
tiform ills  originating  elsewhere.  The  conviction  grows  that 
much  of  all  this  is  again  a  placing  upon  this  maltreated  organ  the 
sins  of  discord  belonging  throughout  the  whole  keyboard,  and  in 
reality  modern  medicine  is  so  finding  the  matter  out.  Notwith- 
standing the  awful  dietetic  and  other  abuses  it  endures,  we  are 
learning  that,  far  from  being  a  self-complaining  organ,  the 
stomach  is  wonderfully  meek  and  long-suffering,  and  that,  more- 
over, instead  of  only  having  its  own  evils  to  bear,  it  is  made  the 
scapegoat  of  the  sins  of  many  other  organs." 

Besides  performing  its  own  proper  function— the  important  one 
of  making  human  flesh  and  blood  out  of  the  materials  put  into  it— 
the  stomach  is  often  called  upon,  we  are  reminded,  to  dispose  of 
all  sorts  of  drugs  and  nostrums  that  are  poured  into  it  under  the 
delusion  that  it  is  responsible  for  some  trouble  that  really  arises 
elsewhere.     Says  the  writer  in  The  News  : 

"It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  tons  of  drugs  and  seas  of 
'mineral  waters'  have  been  thrust  into  stomachs  for  headaches  due 
solely  to  eye-strain.  One  would  find  it  a  humorously  impossible 
task  to  estimate  the  amount  of  nux  and  cod-liver  oil  taken  for 
anorexia  and  anemia  really  dufe  again  to  ocular  or  other  distant 
malfunction.  In  the  minds  of  many  physicians  there  will  prob- 
ably still  long  remain  the  habit  of  pushing  the  devil  into  the 
stomach,  but  the  new  application  of  the  scientific  spirit  to  diseases 
of  the  digestive  tract  is  surely  to  result  in  finally  driving  him 
from  that  stronghold.  In  all  such  instances  of  lazy  diagnosis  it 
will  more  and  more  prove  impossible  to  rest  satisfied  with  this 
convenient  bit  of  slipshodism.  If  due  to  the  stomach,  we  are  now 
coming  to  ask  details  :  How?  In  what  way?  Why?  How  to  be 
treated  ?  The  day  has  about  passed  when  we  can  rest  satisfied 
that  all  scientific  and  therapeutic  duty  has  been  done  by  giving  a 
thing  a  name,  and  an  inapproachable  abiding-place.  Test-meals, 
analysis  of  stomachal  contents,  estimates  of  secretions,  measure- 
ments, and  all  the  rest  are  at  last  making  it  uncomfortable  for 
the  stomachal  Mephisto.  ...  It  is  plain  he  will  have  to  migrate 
to  some  more  inapproachable  abode — say  the  liver,  or  the  spleen, 
or  the  medulla." 


PETRIFIED  TREES  OF   ARIZONA. 

THESE  remarkable  remains,  which  may  well  claim  a  place 
among  the  geological  wonders  of  the  world — the  ancient  as 
well  as  the  modern,  for  they  are  older  than  the  pyramids  and  saw 
the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  rise  and  fall — form  the  chief 
subject  of  a  paper  on  "Some  Features  of  the  Arizona  Plateau," 
read  by  L.  S.  Griswold  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences. 
We  quote  the  following  abstract  from  The  Scie7itific  American 
(December  7)  : 

"The  trees  now  petrified  originally  grew  to  large  size,  eight  or 
nine  feet  in  diameter  for  the  largest,  probably  conifers,  and  per- 
haps not  very  different  from  the  forest  growth  of  part  of  the  pres- 
ent plateau.  This  ancient  forest  was  apparently  thrown  down  by 
the  wind,  for  tree  butts  are  common  in  horizontal  position  while 
only  one  was  found  erect.  The  gravel  and  sand  covering  would 
seem  to  have  come  soon,  for  only  a  few  have  fillings  of  sediment 
in  hollows  or  give  other  indications  of  decay  ;  the  logs  were 
buried  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  feet  deep.  The  weight  of  the  over- 
lying sediments  crushed  the  trees  so  that  the  horizontal  diameters 
are  commonly  greater  than  the  vertical  as  they  are  seen  in  place. 
Silicification  was  probably  accomplished  by  percolating  surface 
waters,  as  the  logs  are  distant  from  volcanic  vents,  as  far  as 
known  to  the  writer  ;  then  no  hot-water  deposits  were  seen  ac- 
companying the  logs,  and  the  distribution  as  seen  over  many 
miles  and  reported  much  more  widely  would  also  militate  against 
the  theory  of  change  by  hot  waters." 
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HOW  TO   LIVE  A    HUNDRED    YEARS. 

THE  eminent  English  physician,  Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Rich- 
ardson, has  recently  been  interviewed  by  a  reporter  of  Tit- 
Bits,  who  retails  in  that  journal,  among  other  things.  Sir  Benja- 
min's opinions  on  the  subject  of  longevity.  It  is  the  physician's 
"fixed  opinion,"  we  read,  "that  every  man,  and  every  woman  for 
that  matter,  should  attain  the  age  of  one  hundred,"  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  how  this  desirable  end  may  be  attained.  An  abstract 
of  the  method,  with  running  comments,  is  given  by  The  British 
Medical  Journal  (November  30)  under  the  heading  "The  Secret 
of  Centenarian  ism."  The  Jotirnal  does  not  agree  with  Sir  Ben- 
jamin in  some  of  his  advice,  particularly  that  which  relates  to 
total  abstinence.     The  abstract,  with  the  comments,  runs  thus  : 

"First  of  all.  as  we  gather,  the  would-be  centenarian  must  have 
'light  hazel  eyes,  light  brown  hair,  complexion  inclined  to  be 
florid,  lips  and  eyelids  of  a  good  natural  red— never  pale,  and 
rarely  of  a  bluish  tint.  Then  he  must  never  smoke  and  never 
drink— the  prohibition  is  absolute,  but  we  presume  tlie  restriction 
applies  only  to  alcoholic  liquors  ;  further,  he  should  eat  very  little 
meat.  He  should  work  as  little  as  possible  by  artificial  light ;  in 
fact,  one  of  Sir  Benjamin's  most  widely  quoted  sayings,  we  are 
told,  is  '  Make  the  sun  your  fellow  workman. '  If,  by  the  way, 
this  rule  is  strictly  adhered  to  in  this  country,  few  people  are 
likely  to  die  of  overwork.  What  the  color  of  the  eye  may  have  to 
do  with  longevity  does  not  seem  to  have  been  revealed  to  the 
interviewer.  An  American  authority  professes  to  be  able  to 
diagnose  a  predisposition  to  centenarianism  by  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  head  ;  he  says  nothing  as  to  its  thickness,  which 
yet  may  help  to  make  a  man's  days  long  in  the  land.  As  to  the 
rigid  abstinence  from  tobacco  and  alcohol  enjoined  by  Sir  Benja- 
min Ward  Richardson  on  all  candidates  for  the  long-distance  race 
of  life,  it  has  almost  as  slight  a  basis  of  fact  as  the  importance 
he  attaches  to  the  color  of  the  eyes.  Immoderate  drinking  of 
whisky,  like  immoderate  drinking  of  tea.  or  for  that  matter  im- 
moderate eating  of  bread,  will  shorten  life;  but  what  evidence  is 
available  on  the  subject  seems  to  show  that  a  strictly  temperate 
use  of  alcohol  tends  to  prolong  life,  for  the  excellent  reason  that 
it  assists  digestion,  and  thereby  promotes  health.  The  most 
trustworthy  statistics  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Sir  George 
Humphry.  Of  45  cases  of  centenarians  collected  by  him  only  12 
were  total  abstainers,  while  30  were  moderate  drinkers,  and  3 
were  heavy  drinkers.  Of  689  persons  between  80  and  100  years 
of  age  in  Sir  George  Humphry's  tables  only  a  fraction  over  12 
per  cent,  were  abstainers,  while  nearly  g  per  cent,  were  heavy 
drinkers.  The  abstainers  would  appear  from  these  figures  to 
have  only  a  slight  advantage  in  point  of  longevity  over  the  non- 
abstaiqers.  The  real  secret  of  centenarianism  is  well  expressed 
by  Sir  George  Humphry  when  he  says  :  '  The  prime  requisite  is  the 
faculty  of  age  in  the  blood  by  inheritance. '  In  other  words,  if 
you  wish  to  live  a  hundred  years  you  must,  as  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  said  of  another  matter,  begin  by  going  back  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  and  securing  for  yourself  a  sound  and  long-lived 
ancestry." 

Feeding  the   Public  with    Disease-Germs.— In  an 

editorial  note  J  lie  SaJiitarian  (Xew  York,  DecL-inber) ,  speaking 
of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  condemns  what 
it  characterizes  as  "the  abominable  practise  of  feeding  the  dust  of 
disease  germs  of  every  kind  to  the  people,  which  obtains  through- 
out the  city  in  default  of  well-appointed  markets.  The  sidewalks 
of  the  streets  are  the  places  of  display  for  marketable  food  of  all 
kinds.  Meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  a  part  of  the 
stock  in  trade  by  almost  every  grocer  in  the  city  and  many  other 
storekeepers.  From  the  time  of  the  opening  of  their  stores  to  the 
time  of  closing  them,  their  food  supplies  are  displayed  on  the  side- 
walks, and  dusted  throughout  the  day  with  horse-manure  and 
every  other  kind  of  disease-dust  alloat  in  tiie  air,  from  scabies  to 
tubercle  bacillus.  At  closing  time  these  supplies  are  piled  into 
the  stores  without  regard  to  cleanliness  or  order,  as  they  are  to  be 
tumbled  out  again  the  first  thing  in  the  morning;  and,  needless 
to  adil.  the  stir  within  the  stores  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  like 
dusting  of  everything  served  over  the  counters.  Tiie  dark  re- 
cesses, closets,  stow-lioles,  and  cellars  of  such  stores  are  thus 
loaded  with  disease-l)carin.g  dust,  more  or  lessputrescililc,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  r)f  (larkne.ss,  moisture,  and  temperature, 
tainting  everything  that  is  served  therefrom." 


A    NEW    FORM    OF    TROLLEY. 

THE  difficulty  of  insuring  that  the  trolley-wheel  of  an  electric 
car  shall  not  leave  the  trolley-wire  was  formerly  so  great 
that  stoppage  of  a  car  for  this  reason  was  comparatively  frequent, 
and  the  frantic  endeavors  of  the  conductor  to  replace  the  wheel 
were  often  amusing.  The  slang  phrase  "You're  off  your  trolley" 
will  perhaps  preserve  the  memory  of  this  early  stage  of  electric 
traction  when  it  would  otherwise  have  been  forgotten,  for  nowa- 
days improved  appliances  and  the  skill  in  management  that  comes 
from  practise  have  greatly  lessened  this  source  of  delay.  To 
lessen  it  still  further  is  the  object  of  a  new  form  of  trolley-wheel 
recently  patented  by  George  Westinghouse,  Jr.,  in  which  the 
wheel,  instead  of  running  beneath  its  wire,  turns  on  a  vertical 
axis  and  touches  the 
wire  along  its  side. 
We  quote  the  following 
brief  description  from 
'The  Electrical  World 
(December  21),  from 
which  we  also  take  the 
accompanying  illustra- 
tion : 


SIDE-CONT.^CT  TROLLEY. 


"The  trolley  consists 
of  a  base-plate  or  step 
on  top  of  the  car,  to 
which  is  hinged,  in  suit- 
able lugs  so  as  to  swing 
laterally  to  the  length 
of  the  car,  a  rigid  arm 
or  pole,  which  is  further 
supported  by  pivoted 
braces  to  prevent  mo- 
tion longitudinally  to 
the  car.  The  iipper  end  of  the  arm  is  made  hollow  or  tubular  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  a  round  rod  or  tube,  which  fits  loosely 
enough  within  the  bore  to  be  capable  of  both  axial  and  radial 
movement,  and  is  provided  at  its  outer  end  with  an  electrical 
contact-piece  or  collector. 

"The  collector  maybe  made  of  a  tapering  or  inverted-bell  form, 
having  a  wide  flange  to  extend  over  the  top  of  the  line  conductor 
with  which  it  is  used,  in  order  to  more  certainly  preserve  contact. 
It  is  held  against  the  side  of  the  line  conductor  by  one  or  the 
other  of  two  springs,  secured  at  opposite  sides  of  the  arm  near 
the  lower  end.  One  of  these  springs  is  normally  stronger  than 
the  other,  so  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  throw  the  arm  over  in  its 
direction,  and  thereby  cause  it  to  bear  against  the  opposite  side 
of  the  conductor.  AVhen,  however,  it  is  desired  to  cause  the  arm 
to  be  drawn  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  bear  against  the  other 
side  of  the  conductor,  greater  tension  is  put  on  the  other  spring 
by  means  of  a  cord  or  chain  leading  to  a  windlass  or  other  place 
accessible  to  the  raotorman.  To  provide  for  variations  in  the 
altitude  of  the  conductor,  the  rod  of  the  arm  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  a  cord  leading  to  the  platform  of  the  car." 


Sea-Water  for  London.— The  next  session  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  will,  according  to  'The  British  Medical  Journal, 
have  before  it  a  scheme  for  providing  a  supply  of  sea-water  for 
London  and  certain  places  on  the  route.  The  water  will  be 
pumped  from  the  ocean,  thence  to  a  large  high-level  reservoir, 
whence  it  will  flow  to  a  distributing  reservoir  at  Epsom.  "It  is 
stated,"  says  The  Journal,  "that  local  authorities  will  be  sup- 
plied with  sea-water  for  flushing  sewers,  watering  streets,  and 
other  jniblic  uses,  such  as  swimming-baths,  and  that  sea-water 
baths  will  be  supplied  to  hotels,  hospitals,  schools,  etc.  We 
hardly  need  jioint  out  that  the  success  of  such  a  scheme  is  likely 
to  depend  on  the  jirice  at  which  the  sea-water  can  be  supplied. 
As  to  any  relief  to  present  sources  of  water-supply  by  using  sea- 
water  for  public  i)urp()ses,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  quan- 
tity proposed  to  be  provided  is  stated  to  be  only  10,000,000  gallons 
per  day,  while  the  average  daily  supply  of  water  to  London 
amounted  in  1S93  to  over  190,000,000  gallons." 
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WHAT   "CHANCE"    MEANS. 

A  COMMON  and  historically  proper  use  of  the  word  "chance" 
is  to  denote  the  occurrence  of  some  event  haphazard  or 
without  cause.  That  events  may  occur  in  this  way  is  an  old 
belief.  Modern  science,  however,  tells  us  that  in  this  sense  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  "chance."  Every  event,  no  matter  how  triv- 
ial, is  determined  by  causes,  and  if  we  could  understand  these 
we  could  foresee  the  result.  Science,  however,  tho  it  repudiates 
the  old  idea,  has  retained  the  word,  and  uses  it,  too,  for  charac- 
terizing much  the  same  class  of  events.  What  scientific  men 
mean  when  they  talk  of  "chance,"  and  "the  chances"  is  explained 
bv  Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall  {Science,  December  20).  We  quote  a 
few  paragraphs,  as  follows  : 

"Popularly  the  word  'chance'  is  often  used  as  if  to  imply  the 
absence  of  any  cause,  but  this  is  an  unreasonable,  if  not  an  un- 
thinkable, condition.  Really  such  words  as 'chance, '  'accident,' 
and  the  like,  imply  only  the  absence  of  any  assigned  or  recognized 
cause,  and  the  doctrine  of  chances  is  a  study  and  development  of 
the  laws  relating  to  a  series  or  aggregation  of  events,  concerning 
the  individual  components  of  which  we  are  absolutely  ignorant. 
Thus,  if  one  tosses  a  coin,  it  is,  in  general,  impossible  to  know  in 
advance  on  which  face  it  will  rest.  That  its  behavior  in  this 
respect  will  be  governed  by  the  operation  of  forces  and  condi- 
tions, just  as  certain  and  just  as  definitely  compelling  a  given 
result  as  is  the  behavior  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  matter  ot  an 
eclipse,  will  not  be  denied.  If  in  any  particular  trial  we  knew  all 
of  the  forces  and  conditions  which  influence  the  result  we  should 
find  that  they  were  never  equally  balanced  between  the  two  pos- 
sible events,  but  always  predominated  in  favor  of  that  which 
actually  happened.  A  complete  knowledge  of  antecedent  causes 
would  reveal  the  fact  that  each  of  these  (to  us  at  present  un- 
known) forces  and  conditions  is  subject  to  other  secondary  influ- 
ences which  continually  change  its  resultant  effect  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  and  so  on,  in  lower  degree,  to  the  end  that  in  a  very 
large  number  of  trials  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  times  the  two 
possible  events  have  occurred  becomes  very  nearly  one,  to  which, 
indeed,  it  approximates  continuously  as  the  number  of  trials  in- 
creases.  .   .   . 

"There  is  one  point  to  which  it  seems  worth  while  to  invite 
especial  attention,  namely,  the  confusion  which  often  exists  as  to 
the  inherent  improbability  of  certain  events.  Such  events  are 
those  which,  for  reasons  entirely  independent  of  the  probability 
of  their  occurrence,  have  a  particular  interest.  As  an  illustration, 
I  may  refer  to  the  chance  of  the  appearance  of  a  particular  hand 
at  whist.  Two  or  three  years  ago  those  interested  in  games  with 
cards  were  greatly  excited  by  the  alleged  occurrence  of  an  event 
in  the  Boston  &  Albany  railroad  station  in  Boston.  It  was  noth- 
ing less  than  that  during  the  progress  of  a  game  of  whist  played 
by  three  railroad  conductors  and  a  mail  agent,  while  waiting  for 
the  hour  of  departure  of  their  trains,  on  taking  up  the  cards  after 
a  deal  each  man  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  whole  thirteen 
cards  of  one  suit.  The  ^jz^rzi^r/ probability  of  such  an  event  is 
all  but  infinitely  small,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  necessary  to  for- 
tify the  account  published  with  affidavits  of  all  the  players  and 
also  of  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  happened  to  be  watching  the 
game.  It  probably  occurred  to  few  who  read  this  account  that 
the  chances  against  any  other  particular  distribution  of  the  cards 
were  just  as  great  as  against  this,  and  that  the  result  of  every 
deal  of  the  cards  is  just  as  remarkable  as  this  and  as  little  likely 
ever  to  occur  again  in  the  lifetime  of  the  players.  Indeed,  any 
event  of  life,  when  considered  in  connection  with  contemporane- 
ous and  related  events,  in  all  their  ramifications,  will  be  found  to 
have  a  priori  chances  so  overwhelmingly  against  it  that  it  seems 
impossible  that  it  ever  should  happen." 


What  Astronomers  Learn  from  Lunar  Eclipses. 

— The  following  paragraphs  are  from  an  article  in  The  Scientific 
American,  December  21,  on  the  practical  value  of  observations 
taken  during  eclipses  of  the  moon  :  "The  most  important  obser- 
vation is  that  of  the  occultation  of  the  stars,  or  their  passage  be- 
hind the  moon.  At  ordinary  times  the  brilliancy  of  the  moon  is 
such  that  only  the  brightest  stars  can  be  seen  as  they  approach  it. 
During  eclipse,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  moon  has  no 
atmosphere,  stars  of  very  faint  power  can  be  observed  up  to  the 
moment  at  which  they  pass  behind  the  planet.     In  determining 


the  place  of  the  moon  by  this  method  the  occultation  of  certain 
stars  is  observed  simultaneously  at  different  observatories,  widely 
separated.  This  sidereal  occultation,  which,  for  the  reasons 
above  given,  is  very  exact,  is  used  for  calculations  of  longitude, 
and  to  establish  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  its  distance  from  the 
earth,  and  its  right  ascension  and  declination.  A  total  eclipse 
affords  a  special  opportunity  of  making  a  spectroscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  The  sun's  rays,  during  eclipse, 
pass  through  the  atmospheric  envelope  obliquely  on  their  way  to 
the  moon.  Their  course  at  this  time  through  the  atmosphere  is 
much  longer  than  when  they  fall  normally  to  the  earth,  as  they 
do  during  the  daytime.  After  being  reflected  from  the  moon  they 
again  pass  through  the  earth's  atmosphere  before  they  strike  the 
spectroscope.  In  this  way  the  earth's  spectroscopic  lines  are  ob- 
tained of  greater  distinctness  than  is  possible  in  ordinary  obser- 
vations. The  total  eclipse  has  been  used  to  determine  the  amount 
of  heat  thrown  out  by  the  moon.  During  eclipse,  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  moon  can  not  give  off  reflected  heat.  Any  heat  that 
we  then  receive  must  be  heat  that  has  been  absorbed  from  the 
sun,  and  is  now  being  radiated.  The  observations  show  that  as 
the  light  fails  so  does  the  heat ;  which  proves  that  lunar  heat  is 
reflected,  not  radiated.  Many  historical  dates  have  been  accu- 
rately fixed  by  means  of  calculations  based  upon  the  lunar  eclipse. 
'The  first  olympiad,  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
death  of  Augustus  are  some  of  the  events  whose  dates  have  been 
settled  by  the  occurrence  of  lunar  eclipses. '" 


An  Electric  Incubator.— A  recently  invented  incubator 
is  heated  and  regulated  by  electricity.  "It  is  said,"  says  7'he 
Scientific  American,  in  describing  the  device,  "that  the  temper- 
ature can  be  adjusted  to  be  held  for  weeks  within  a  fraction  of  a 
degree  of  the  desired  point.  The  incubator  casing  has  the  usual 
double  walls  enclosing  a  filling  of  mineral  wool,  and  the  heat  is 
supplied  from  the  water-tank  at  the  top,  the  heating  and  setting 
up  of  a  circulation  in  the  water  being  effected  through  a  small 
connected  reservoir  at  one  side.  In  the  old-style  incubators  the 
heating  of  the  water  was  effected  by  a  lamp,  there  being  a  lamp 
regulator  controlling  the  flame,  and  a  valve  regulator  acted  upon 
by  the  heat  of  the  water  before  entering  the  tank,  while  both  reg- 
ulators were  actuated  by  an  improved  thermostat.  In  the  elec- 
tric incubator,  or  'Electric  Hen,'  as  it  is  called,  the  water  is 
heated  by  a  resistance-box,  the  current  through  which  can  be 
regulated  with  extreme  nicetj'." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

The  satisfactory  employment  of  kerosene  as  a  local  application  to 
wounds  and  ulcers  is  reported  by  the  New  York  Medical  Journal.  "Ulcers, 
especially  indolent  and  atonic  ulcers,  were  smeared  with  commercial  kero- 
sene, either  pure  or  diluted  (from  35  to  50  per  cent.)  with  alcohol,  by  means 
of  a  small  camel's-hair  brush  or  with  a  piece  of  gauze  soaked  in  the  solu- 
tion. The  appearance  and  character  of  the  ulcers  soon  changed  for  the 
better,  the  discharge  gradually  diminislied,  and  in  from  two  lo  four  weeks 
the  rapidly  granulating  surface  formed  a  scar  without  any  contraction  in 
the  surrounding  parts."  The  advantages  claimed  for  kerosene  are  rapidity 
of  action,  economy,  and  freedom  from  poisonous  effects. 

Gilded  silk,  it  is  said,  may  possibly  come  into  use  as  a  surgical  dress- 
ing or  in  medical  applications  of  electricity.  It  may  be  prepared  in  sev- 
eral ways.  That  of  Gonin  consists  in  impregnating  the  silk  fiber  with 
chlorid  of  gold,  and  reducing  the  metal  by  hydrogen,  finally  polishing  by 
means  of  a  smooth  surface.  This  method  is  too  expensive  for  ordinary 
use,  but  silk  may  also  be  gilt  by  electroplating  it,  after  it  has  been  made 
to  conduct  electricity  by  soaking  it  in  some  metallic  salt,  such  as  nitrate 
of  silver,  acetate  of  lead  or  copper,  etc.  The  gilt  silk  thus  prepared  retains 
its  flexibility  and  softness.  The  method  is  applicable  to  laces,  muslins, 
tulles,  etc. 

"For  many  years,"  says  The  Magazine  of  Pharmacy,  "pure  lemon-juice 
has  been  recommended  as  the  best  tonic  for  diphtheria  and  sore  throat  in 
general,  and  we  have  known  a  case  in  which  the  son  of  a  medical  man 
in  one  of  the  Paris  hospitals  cured  himself  of  diphtheria  by  constantly 
sucking  oranges  or  lemons,  a  small  basketful  of  which  were  placed  for 
this  purpose  at  his  bedside.  We  see  that  a  Danish  physician.  Dr.  Bock,  of 
Copenhagen,  recommends,  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria,  a  ten-per-cent. 
solution  of  citric  acid,  to  be  given  in  spoonful  doses  every  two  hours." 

In  a  recent  experiment  on  testing  milk  by  passing  through  it  an  electric 
current  between  platinum  electrodes,  the  positive  pole  became  coated  with 
a  white,  spongy-looking  material  which  increased  until  so  thick  upon  the 
plate  that  it  viltimately  became  disengaged  and  floated  to  the  surface  of 
the  milk.  The  white  deposit  consisted  principally  of  a  mixture  of  casein 
and  fat.  The  milk  gave  off  a  characteristic  odor  during  the  process,  and 
was  found  to  be  slightly  alkaline  after  the  operation. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  Administrative  Council  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  of 
Paris  to  make  an  international  appeal  for  subscriptions  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument  to  Pasteur. 
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A  JEWISH    RABBI'S  VIEW  OF  THE  "SPIRIT 
OF  JUDAISM." 

THE  latitudinarianism  of  the  Jewish  author  Josephine  Lazarus, 
as  expressed  in  her  book,  "The Spirit  of  Judaism,"  is  being 
sternly  censured  by  Hebrews  of  the  stricter  sect,  among  whom  is 
Rev.  Dr.  K.  Kohler,  who  contributes  to  the  December  Mcnorah 
a  critical  estimate  of  the  work  named.  Miss  Lazarus's  motive  is 
thus  defined  by  Dr.  Kohler:  "Dissatisfied  with  the  form  which 
Judaism  assumed  in  the  petrified  ritualism  of  the  orthodox  and  in 
the  laxity  of  the  liberal,  as  well  as  in  the  colorless  humanitarian- 
ism  of  the  extreme  radical ;  disgusted  in 
fact  with  the  worldliness  of  the  modern 
Jew,  she  earnestly  craves  for  the  spirit— 
for  spirituality."  He  then  quotes  from 
Miss  Lazarus's  book  a  number  of  pas- 
sages touching  the  grandeur  of  Jewish 
history,  which  he  characterizes  as  being 
deeply  and  touchingly  beautiful  and  true. 
"Still,"  says  he,  "no  Jewish  reader  can 
finish  Josephine  Lazarus's  admirably 
written  articles  without  great  disappoint- 
ment. The  word  for  which  we  are  wait- 
ing, as  we  follow  her  pleading,  never 
comes,  and  her  last  words  find  no  echo  in 
the  Jewish  heart."     He  continues  : 

"She  has  never  penetrated  into  the  depth 
of  Jewish  life.  She  is  not  in  touch  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  faith,  with  that 
Judaism  that  moved  the  poets,  the  think- 
ers, the  masters,  and  martyrs  of  the  syna- 
gog.  She  is  far  more  at  home  in  the  New 
Testament  than  in  the  Old,  much  more 
familiar  with  the  arguments  of  the  found- 
er of  the  church  than  with  the  teachings 
of  the  early  Jewish  fathers.  She  admires 
St.  Paul  and  St.  John  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment Christ  in  a  measure  which  falls  little  short  of  worshipful 
adoration,  and  has  but  scanty  appreciation  for  the  Jewish  princi- 
ples of  law,  of  righteousness,  of  duty  and  loyalty,  of  home,  of 
social  ethics,  for  which  the  Jews  struggled  and  suffered  a  thou- 
sandfold martyrdom  while  combating  Christianity.  She  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  Jewish  past,  neither  with  the  wise  teachings 
nor  with  the  ardent  hopes  and  prayers  of  the  synagog,  nor  with 
the  nineteen  centuries  of  Jewish  protest  against  a  'love'  which 
inculcates  and  practises  hatred  and  persecution.  Having  read 
the  Old  Testament  through  the  spectacles  of  the  New,  she  finds  the 
Decalog  of  Sinai  far  surpassed  by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
Mosaic  law  of  justice  by  Jesus's  teaching  of  love,  and,  conse- 
quently, she  advises  the  Jews  'to  cross  the  Rubicon,  the  blank 
page  that  separates  the  Old  Testament  from  the  New,  and  read 
with  fresh  eyes  and  fresh  hearts  the  life  and  the  teachings  of  the 
one  whom  the  world  calls  Master,  and  by  a  supreme  act  of  self- 
sacrifice,  by  voluntarily  laying  down  that  which  they  held  to  be 
their  life  and  which  through  all  these  darkened  years  they  guarded 
as  their  most  sacred  treasure,  merge  Judaism  into  that  which  will 
make  it  no  longer  Judaism,  thus  entering  into  the  larger  spiritual 
life.'" 

Dr.  Kohler  charges  that  Miss  Lazarus  thinks  and  feels  like  a 
Christian,  not  like  a  Jewess,  "else  she  would  not  use  such  phrase- 
ology as  'the  divine-human  life  of  Jesus.'  "  He  says  that  en- 
lightened Judaism  has  at  all  times  recognized  the  divine  calling 
of  Jesus  as  teacher  and  leader  of  men,  but  that  "no  unbiased  per- 
son can  call  him  perfect ;"  that  such  a  life  as  that  of  Jesus,  "  wiiich 
disregards  home  and  country,  labor  and  independence,  is,  in  the 
estimate  of  the  Jew,  neither  a  human  nor  a  divine  type  of  perfec- 
tion."    To  quote  again  : 

"  We  can  well  understand  how  the  Christian  could  idealize  his 


DR.    K.   KOHLER. 


Jesus  to  set  him  up  as  'the  way  and  the  gate  of  life  and  of  truth 
and  of  salvation.'     But  it  is  more  than  folly,  it  is  presumptuous- 
ness  born  of  ignorance  for  a  born  Jewess  to  tell  tis  that  we  should 
'rise  above  Jewish  horizons  and   boundary  lines  to  see  that  in 
God's  boundless  universe  all  truth,  all  spirit,  is  one.'     Why?     It 
is  exactly  through  our  Jewish  perception  of  God  that  the  enlight- 
ened world  has  attained  this  state  of  seeing  things  in  the  broad 
light  of  universal  reason.     It  was  the  theology  of  the  synagog, 
the  philosophy  of  the  Jewish  sages,  that  made  this  universality 
of  truth  possible.     It  was  this  conviction  of  the  pure  monotheistic 
truth  that  made  the  Jew  brave  the  sword  and  the  stake  of  that 
very   civilization  in   which 'the  personality  of  Christ  had  taken 
such  a  commanding  place.'     It  was  longing  for  that  universal 
kingdom  of  God  which  does  away  with  barriers  of  sect  and  creed 
that  formed  the  keynote  of  those  very  prayers  the  child  Jesus 

learned  to  recite  with  his  father  in  the  sy- 
nagog, and  still  echoed  by  the  orthodox 
and  reform  Jew  to-day  in  their  divine  ser- 
vice. Christianity  is  a  sect,  a  creed;  Ju- 
daism is  a  four  (or  three)  thousand  years' 
testimony  of  a  priest  and  martyr  people 
to  the  truth  universal  of  one  God  and  one 
humanity." 

Dr.  Kohler  does  "not  know"  whether 
Miss  Lazarus  ever  prayed  her  Shtitn  Israel 
like  the  rest  of  her  coreligionists,  "to  feel 
the  heart-beat  of  the  Jew,"  but  is  "certain 
that  her  mode  of  reasoning,  her  copious 
New-Testament  phraseology,  her  whole 
conception  of  faith,  of  'Christ,'  of  spiritu- 
ality, of  love  and  justice,  show  her  to  be 
infatuated  with  St.  Paul,  the  founder  of 
the  pagan  church  and  the  arch-enemy  of 
Judaism — the  great  gnostic  and  perverter 
of  the  law."  Her  chief  argument,  he  says, 
is  based  on  the  Pauline  dictum  that  Juda- 
ism is  law  and  Christianity  is  love,  and 
"this  whole  argument  is  fallacious  and 
based  on  false  premises."  On  this  point 
he  further  says  : 


"A  human  society,  nation,  or  state,  built  upon  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  must  inevitably  collapse.  Men  with  human  ambition 
and  passion  must  be  governed  by  law  and  justice.  Love  often 
thwarts  justice.  How  was  it  possible  for  the  religion  of  love  to 
sow  so  much  hatred  and  discord,  to  fill  the  world  with  so  much  war 
and  bloodshed,  to  consign  the  millions  of  unbelievers  to  the  lurid 
fires  of  the  ajilo-da-Jd  on  earth  and  of  hell  hereafter  unless  there 
is  something  radically  wrong  with  that  exclusive  principle  of 
love?  .  .  .  Judaism  stands  for  justice,  which  is  the  life  of  the 
nations.  Christianity  stands  for  love,  which  is  the  concern  only 
of  individuals." 

Quoting  Miss  Lazarus  as  "harping  constantly"  on  the  need  of  "a 
greater  spiritual  idea  and  fellowship"  than  Judaism  offers.  Dr. 
Kohler  exclaims : 

"As  if  the  faith  which  produced  that  race  of  heroes,  of  martyrs, 
of  priests  and  saints  in  an  age  when  Christendom  was  steeped  in 
vice  and  barbarism,  could  ever  be  lacking  in  spirituality.  The 
spirituality  of  the  Jew  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian. It  is  not  mystical  and  visionary.  It  does  not  derive  strength 
from  the  other  world.  It  is  manlier  and  healthier.  It  tends  to 
hallow  this  life  and  every  part  of  it.  It  enlists  the  whole  of  man 
in  the  service  of  God.  It  comprises  every  step  in  the  progress  of 
mankind,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral.  It  connects  all  things 
with  the  living  spirit  of  truth  and  righteousness.  We  need  not 
'overcome  the  world.'  We  need  not  apply  to  St.  Paul 'for  the 
mortal  to  put  on  immortality  and  for  the  incorruptible  to  put  on 
incorruption. '  These  New-Testament  phrases  have  no  charm  and 
meaning  for  us.  It  is  this  grand  sphere  of  human  endeavor  where 
Judaism  is  to  display  its  hallowing  and  elevating  power.  It  is  the 
world  of  man,  not  the  world  of  the  spirits,  that  is  to  be  enriched 
by  the  faith  of  Abraham.  ...  A  personal  Messiah  plays  no  role 
in  the  expectation  or  belief  of  the  Jew  to-day.     All  the  clearer 
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must  'the  servant  of  God,'  'the  man  of  sorrows  from  whose 
wounds  flows  the  balm  of  healing  for  the  nation'  form  the  central 
idea  of  Judaism.  Not  an  individual,  but  the  Jewish  race  is  to  lead 
mankind  to  God.  'Ye  are  my  witnesses,'  says  God  to  Israel,  for 
which  word  the  Alexandrian  version  has  the  significant  transla- 
tion :  'Ye  are  my  martyrs.'  What  Christ  is  to  the  church,  Israel 
is  to  Judaism— the  world's  suffering  Messiah  to  be  crowned  as  the 
triumphant  victor  at  the  end  of  His  wondrous  career.  The  Jews 
are  a  people  of  Christs.  Not  A  Jew  but  the  Jew  is  the  God-chosen 
mediator  between  the  nations  and  the  creeds  and  classes  of  men 
whose  life-blood  has  so  often  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
This  is  the  solution  of  the  Jewish  question,  this  is  the  explanation 
of  the  perplexing  puzzle  concerning  the  wandering  Jew.  But  few 
have  as  yet  opened  their  eyes  to  see  and  comprehend  history  in 
this  prophetic  light." 

Among  Dr.  Kohler's  closing  words  are  the  following  : 

"No.  In  order  to  establish  the  union  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  in 
order  to  'come  to  our  larger  heritage,'  we  need  no  'Christian 
love.'  which  was  the  source  of  centuries  of  hatred,  no  name  of 
'Christ,'  who,  in  the  hand  of  His  followers,  became  a  monster 
more  cruel  than  the  pagan  Moloch  ever  was,  no  Christian  'spirit- 
uality,' which,  born  of  world-contempt,  builds  all  hope  upon  the 
tomb." 


THE   NEGRO   IN   THE  CHURCH. 

ACCORDING  to  the  census  of  i8go,  there  are  7,470,000  negroes 
in  the  United  States.  This  includes  all  who  have  any 
computable  fraction  of  negro  blood  in  their  veins.  Of  these,  all 
except  581,000  are  in  the  old  slave  territory.  Notwithstanding 
the  migration  of  negroes  to  the  North  and  West,  91  per  cent,  of 
them  are  still  in  the  South.  The  negro  churches  of  the  South 
therefore  form  an  important  factor  in  the  Christianity  of  that 
section.  In  ten  of  the  Southern  States  the  number  of  negro  com- 
municants ranges  between  106,000  and  341,000,  and  in  four  of  them 
it  exceeds  the  total  of  white  communicants.  Thus  in  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina  there  are  more  colored 
than  white  communicants,  altho  in  Mississippi  and  South  Caro- 
lina only  does  the  negro  population  exceed  the  white.  These 
facts  we  condense  from  an  article  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll  in 
The  Iiidepettdent  (December  ig),  from  which  we  quote  as 
follows :  , 

"The  proportion  of  colored  people  who  are  connected  with  the 
church  throughout  the  United  States  is  larger  than  that  which 
obtains  among  the  white  people.  About  one  in  every  three 
whites  is  a  church-member.  On  this  basis  there  should  be  2,410,000 
colored  members.  The  actual  number  is  2,674,000,  or  an  excess 
of  264,000  beyond  the  proportion  that  obtains  among  the  whites. 

"The  aggregate  of  colored  communicants  in  the  United  States, 
so  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained  by  the  careful  methods  of  the 
census,  is,  in  round  numbers,  2,674,000.  This  includes  all  col- 
ored denominations  and  all  colored  congregations  in  mixed  de- 
nominations, so  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained  ;  but  it  does  not 
take  account  of  colored  communicants  in  mixed  congregations. 
The  number  omitted,  however,  can  not  be  very  large.  The  States 
in  which  the  negro  communicants  are  most  numerous  are  as 
follows : 


Georgia 341.433 

South  Carolina 317,020 

Alabama 207,161 

Nortli  Carolina 200,755 

Virginia 238,617 

Mississippi 224,404 

Texas 186,038 


Tennessee ..  131,015 

Louisiana 108,872 

Arkansas 106,445 

Kentucky 92,768 

Florida 64,337 


Total 2,398,865 


"In  these  twelve  States  are  found  2.398,865  communicants, 
leaving  about  275,000  to  the  rest  of  the  States  and  Territories  of 
the  Union. 

"As  to  denominational  connection,  the  negro  is  predominantly 
Baptist.  More  than  half  of  all  negro  communicants  are  of  this 
faith,  the  exact  number  being  1,403,559.  Most  of  these  are  Reg- 
ular Baptists,  there  being  less  than  20,000  in  the  Freewill,  Privi- 
tive,  and  Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit  branches.  It  is  significant  that 
the  negro  prefers  the  progressive  and  missionary  type  of  the  Bap- 


tist faith,  and  does  not  believe  in  the  Hardshell,  Old  School,  or 
anti-missionary  wing.  Not  less  Calvinistic  than  the  most  Cal- 
vinistic  of  the  Regular  Baptists,  he  is  also  strict  in  his  practise 
and  thoroughly  denominational  in  his  spirit,  and  takes  no  little 
satisfaction  in  winning  negro  members  of  other  bodies  to  the 
Baptist  faith. 

"The  number  of  negro  Methodists  is  1,190,638,  or  about  213,000 
less  than  the  aggregate  of  colored  Baptists.  The  Methodists  are 
divided  into  more  branches  than  the  Baptists,  those  having  the 
episcopal  system  embracing  the  great  majority  of  church-mem- 
bers. The  Presbyterians  have  about  30,000,  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  18,578,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Reformed  Epis- 
copal bodies  somewhat  less  than  5,000.  The  Baptists  are  organ- 
ized into  associations  and  have  State  conventions  ;  the  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians  into  annual  conferences  and  presbyteries.  A 
large  measure  of  superintendence  is  characteristic  of  the  ]\Ietho- 
dist  bodies,  the  system  of  episcopal  and  sub-episcopal  supervi- 
sion resulting,  apparently,  in  more  intelligent  endeavor,  greater 
concert  of  action,  and  better  discipline. 

"The  increase  in  the  number  of  colored  communicants  since 
Emancipation  has  been  marvelous.  How  many  of  the  slaves  were 
church-members  is  not  and  can  not  be  known  certainly.  Such 
statistics  as  we  have  must  be  regarded  as  imperfect,  particularly 
of  the  colored  Baptists.  There  were  of  colored  Methodists,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  about  275,000,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain. 
According  to  this  there  has  been  an  increase,  in  thirty  years,  of 
over  900,000  negro  Methodists.  This  is  truly  enormous.  In  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  alone  are  more  colored  communi- 
cants, mainly  in  the  South,  than  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  reported  in  1865;  and  the  two  leading  African  branches 
have  had  a  marvelous  growth.  The  number  of  colored  Baptists 
in  i860  did  not,  probably,  exceed  250,000.  We  do  not  know,  of 
course,  how  many  colored  communicants  there  were  who  were 
not  organized  into  churches  and  reported  in  denominational  sta- 
tistics. But  according  to  the  figures  we  have,  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  thirty  years  of  more  than  i,  150.000  colored  communi- 
cants. I  know  of  no  parallel  to  this  development  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  considered." 


DANGERS  OF   PUBLIC    PRAYER. 

CERTAIN  occurrences  of  recent  date  in  this  country  give  spe- 
cial interest  to  the  views  of  The  Sunday-School  Chronicle, 
of  London,  on  the  subject  of  public  prayer.  In  the  opinion  of 
this  journal,  v/hich  speaks  for  a  very  large  constituency,  the  dan- 
gers of  public  prayer  are  so  great  and  insidious  that  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  the  lifting  up  of  the  voice  in  petitions  to  the 
Almighty  in  public  places  should  only  be  in  proportion  as  the 
habit  of  private  and  secret  communion  is  valued  and  exercised. 
The  fact  is  called  to  mind  that  in  Christ's  day  the  habit  of  pray- 
ing in  public  places  had  become  so  notoriously  a  thing  of  me- 
chanical routine,  an  unholy  display,  that  He  sought  to  disparage 
the  custom  in  favor  of  private  prayer,  as  tending  more  readily  to 
solemnize  the  mind  by  the  very  act  of  retiring  apart.  Continuing 
from  this  consideration,  T/ie  Chronicle  says  : 

"The  truth  is  that  half  the  public  devotion  of  our  churches  and 
prayer-meetings  is  not  the  utterance  of  soul  petitions  to  God,  but 
the  display  of  well-balanced  sentences  to  the  audience.  This  is 
the  snare  of  public  prayer,  that  it  tends  to  a  self-consciousness, 
which,  altho  in  some  rare  instances  a  means  of  grace,  is  too  often 
fatal  to  real  devotion  of  soul.  And  undoubtedly  the  most  fatal 
snare  is  when  this  self-consciousness  tends,  not  to  halting  sen- 
tences, but  to  fluent,  unctuous  speech.  There  is  no  more  deadly 
destroyer  of  real  spiritual  life  than  the  pride  which  too  often  is 
engendered  by  the  prominence  of  position  which  fluency  of  speech 
insures  for  men  and  wotnen  in  religious  communities.  In  small 
religious  bodies,  especially,  the  ability  to  praj'  well  is  often  taken 
as  an  indication  of  a  right  spiritual  condition,  and  many  a  good 
man  has  been  cruelly  misjudged  because  of  inability  to  express 
his  petitions  in  public.  Similarly  a  fervent  fluency  in  the  prayer- 
meeting  has  often  covered  a  flagrantly  godless  life.  One  of  the 
most  moving  prayers  which  we  ever  heard  was  uttered  by  a  man 
who  was  shortly  afterward  discovered  to  be  leading  an  openly 
reprobate  life  ;   and  the  most  perfect  Christ-life  is  often  exempli- 
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fied  in  men  who  can  not  utter  the  shortest  consecutive  prayer  be- 
fore their  fellows. 

"Yet  another  danger  of  public  prayer  is  in  the  tendency  to 
think  a  prayer-meeting  a  failure,  unless  a  certain  excitement  is 
produced.  In  many  instances  there  is  deliberate  and  mistaken 
attempt  to  create  this  excitement  by  demonstration  of  simulated 
emotion,  a  method  of  invoking  the  heavenly  fire  which  can  only 
be  attended  by  disastrous  results.  For  it  can  not  be  too  solemnly 
stated  that  there  is  no  more  deadly  enemy  of  the  spiritual  life,  no 
surer  process  of  soul-hardening,  than  the  habit  of  uttering  in 
public  petitions  to  God  which  are  not  the  spontaneous  desires  of  a 
longing  soul." 

IS  THE    ROMAN    CATHOLIC    CHURCH    TO 

DISRUPT? 

IF  we  are  to  believe  M.  Zola,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  on 
the  brink  of  a  schism  even  mightier  than  that  which  took 
place  at  the  great  Reformation.  He  says  in  Le  Figaro  (Paris, 
November  25)  that  the  Pope  foresees  it  and  is  using  every  art  in 
his  power  to  postpone  it,  not  omitting  the  arts  of  double-dealing 
and  evasion.  This  schism,  he  thinks,  is  most  likely  to  begin  in 
America,  and  he  mentions  Archbishop  Ireland  by  name  as  a  type 
of  its  coming  leaders.  M.  Zola  begins  his  article  by  imagining  a 
visit  to  Rome  made  by  a  devout  French  Catholic.  The  French 
visitor  comes  from  a  land  where  religion  must  fight  to  keep  its 
head  above  water;  where  there  is  discussion,  and  demonstration 
even  of  the  existence  of  God.  But  at  Rome  religion  discusses 
nothing  ;  all  is  predetermined.     Says  Zola  : 

"Imagine  the  stupefaction  of  our  French  Catholic  !  He  comes 
boiling  over  with  our  religious  quarrels,  expending  his  warlike 
ardor  on  fine  discussions  of  dogma,  and  he  finds  the  whole  Vati- 
can sweetly  smiling,  filled  with  polite  contempt  for  so  much  use- 
less zeal.  God  is  the  creator  and  master  of  the  world,  but  since 
He  no  longer  shows  Himself,  having  delegated  His  powers  to  the 
Pope,  head  of  the  Holy  Church,  nothing  remains  to  be  regulated 
but  questions  of  government.  God  has  been  relegated  to  the 
depths  of  the  sanctuary  ;  He  reigns  without  governing,  from  the 
height  of  the  skies,  in  the  immobility  of  His  glory.  .  .  .  The 
Pope  is  a  dictator  appointed  for  life,  charged  with  forwarding  the 
affairs  of  Christianity  with  the  aid  of  his  Senate,  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege. .  .  .  Indaily  practise  it  is  naught  but  avast  administrative 
system  ;  there  are  ministries  and  bureaus  which  carry  on  mun- 
dane affairs  without  liaving  time  to  lose  in  the  useless  discussion 
of  whether  God  is  on  high  or  not.  He  must  be  there,  surely,  since 
the  government  is  carried  on  in  His  name." 

But  how  does  the  head  of  this  vast  system  succeed  in  main- 
taining his  headship?  He  is  certainly  in  a  high  seat;  how  does 
he  keep  it?  By  holding  his  tongue,  says  Zola,  and,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  speak,  by  a  diplomatic  duplicity.  Take  for  instance 
his  attitude  toward  the  French  republic.     Says  M.  Zola  : 

"It  is  fatally  apparent  that  Leo  XIII.  has  several  kinds  of 
speech.  To  one  he  says  'white  ;'  to  another,  'black.'  If  we  are 
to  believe  this  one,  the  Pope  has  come  out  for  resisting  the 
[French]  Government  to  the  last  extremity  ;  if  we  believe  that 
one,  he  counsels  immediate  submission.  The  least  accusation 
that  can  be  made  against  him  is  that  of  being  double-faced.  .   .   . 

"  Ah  !  how  tired  he  must  get.  this  wise  and  prudent  Pope  !  To 
have  the  world  on  his  hands,  and  yet  to  l)e  fatigued  daily  with 
tradesmen's  quarrels  !  Since  the  first  day  it  has  been  his  desire  not 
to  risk  his  authority  uselessly.  .  .  .  And  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  people  have  heard  'black'  while  others  have  heard  'white.' 
He  ought  to  say  to  them  all  :  '  No  matter  about  that ;  do  as  you 
like,  and  leave  me  to  my  conquest  of  the  modern  world  !'" 

The  French  writer  next  accuses  the  Pontiff  of  similarly  beating 
about  the  bush  in  llie  matter  of  the  proposed  Congress  of  Relig- 
ions at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  which  he  has  now  approved, 
now  condemned.  Why  this  opjiortunism  on  the  part  of  the  Pope? 
It  is.  says  Zola,  an  effort  on  his  part  to  avoid  a  new  schism  of 
which  he  everywhere  sees  the  indications.  He  subordinates 
everything  to  his  desire  to  keep  the  Catholic  world  in  submission. 
Like  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  who  when  charged  with  inconsistency  in 


so  often  changing  his  religion,  replied  that  he  had  been  consistent 
in  the  highest  degree,  his  object  being  always  to  remain  Vicar  of 
Bray,  Pope  Leo,  according  to  his  French  critic,  consistently 
strives  to  retain  his  papal  authority,  no  matter  what  it  may  be 
necessary  to  say  or  do  for  the  purpose.  As  to  the  coming  crash, 
Zola  believes  it  is  close  at  hand.     He  closes  his  article  as  follows  : 

"Schism!  schism  1  everything  betokens  it!  It  is  inevitable  as 
it  was  once  before,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  We  feel  it 
rising  from  the  earth  with  the  new  forms  of  society.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  will  come  in  France,  for  our  land  is  not  new 
enough,  our  religious  spirit  is  bound  down  by  routine  ;  it  is  one  of 
the  most  formalist,  the  most  odiously  narrow  that  I  know.  .  .  . 
But  over  in  America — what  a  virgin  and  fecund  soil  for  a  tri- 
umphant heresy  !  We  may  see  some  fine  day  an  Archtiishop  Ire- 
land raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  make  himself  the  apostle  of 
the  new  religion,  a  religion  freed  from  dogma,  a  more  humane 
religion,  the  religion  that  democracy  awaits!  And  what  an  im- 
passioned throng  he  will  draw  after  him,  and  what  a  cry  of  uni- 
versal deliverance  ! 

"Does  Leo  Xlll.  know  this?  I  repeat  it,  he  is  trembling  be- 
cause of  it.  This  thing  will  happen  on  the  day  when,  having 
gone  from  concession  to  concession,  the  reigning  Pope  shall  find 
that  he  has  run  up  against  one  of  the  dogmas  of  his  church.  On 
that  day  he  can  not  go  any  further,  for  Rome  the  Eternal,  with 
her  enormous  mass  of  traditions,  her  centuries,  her  ruins,  will 
stand  as  an  impassable  obstacle.  Incapable  of  altering  any 
more,  she  will  fall.  And  if  Christianity  shall  rise,  like  the 
autumn  roses,  it  will  bloom  again  only  in  another  land,  less  sat- 
urated with  history." —  Translated  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


"THOU    SHALT   NOT    STEAL." 

TS  it  to  be  considered  an  "amazing  commentary"  upon  the 
*■  Christian  Church  that  so  many  of  the  defaulters  of  these 
times  are  men  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  churches?  The 
Christian  Advocate  (New  York)  gives  place  to  a  correspondent 
who,  saying  that  many  persons  think  so,  contiimes  as  follows  ; 

"With  astonishing  frequency  and  regularity  the  daily  papers' 
headlines  flare  out,'  Defaulted  !  Another  Good  Man  gone  Wrong  ! ' 
Within  the  past  six  months  the  humble  writer  of  this  article  has 
noted  seven  such  cases,  the  amount  involved  in  each  case  being 
not  less  than  $5,000,  and  the  thievery  going  on  in  the  majority  of 
cases  for  years.  And  yet  during  all  those  years  these  defaulters 
were  either  prominent  oflficials  in  some  church  or  regular  attend- 
ants upon  its  services.  The  writer  has  a  personal  knowledge  of 
two  such  cases,  the  men  in  both  instances  seldom  absent  from 
church  on  Sunday,  and  in  one  case  a  frequent  attendant  upon  the 
prayer-meeting  service.  Bot'n  these  men  were  morally  correct  in 
all  other  respects,  and  both  apparently  sincere  in  their  faith. 

"Is  there  something  wrong'  in  the  religious  views  we  hold  that 
such  moral  distortions  are  a  frequent  discovery?  Are  there  doc- 
trines in  our  faith  that  have  a  tendency  to  befog  the  sense  of 
right  and  wrong?  May  a  belief  in  Christ  and  His  Word  be  so 
held  as  to  exercise  no  moral  power  whatever?  Is  it  not  a  bare 
possibility  that  there  is  a  tendency  nowadays  on  the  part  of  the 
pulpit  to  magnify  the  love  of  God  rather  than  the  holiness  and 
justice  of  God?  Is  conviction  of  sin  and  the  need  of  a  continual 
striving  after  holiness — we  use  the  term  in  its  broadest  sense — as 
strong  a  factor  in  the  modern  Christian  experience  as  it  ought  to 
be?  In  view  of  the  facts,  these  are  somewhat  startling  and  sug- 
gestive questions. 

"Wc  make  no  wholesale  indictments  against  the  church  of 
Christ ;  for,  in  general,  the  best  and  most  conscientious  people  on 
this  round  globe  are  members  of  our  churches.  Still  the  fact 
remains  that  men  who  confess  Christ  before  the  world  also  plun- 
der and  rob  their  neighbors  in  secret.  Church-membership  .should 
imply  unimiK^achablo  integrity.  But  docs  it?  No  man  can  go 
into  the  marts  of  commerce  and  borrow  money  on  his  church  cer- 
tificate. A  maTi  would  be  considered  a  fool  if  he  tried  to  do  it. 
And  yet,  why  not?  The  sad  conclusion  of  it  all  is  this:  Dishon- 
esty is  too  common  among  church-members. 

"Here,  then,  is  a  practical  theme  for  the  preacher.  Honesty; 
text,  '  Thou  shalt  not  steal. '  We  need  more  preaching  on  honesty. 
We  need  more  prayer-meeting  talks  upon  it.  Of  cour.se,  all  min- 
isters teach  in  a  general  way  that  men  ought  to  be  honest ;  that  a 
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religious  man  must  be  in  all  respects  a  moral  man  ;  that '  faith  with- 
out work  is  dead. '  These  have  been  asserted  so  often  that  they 
have  become  mere  platitudes.  What  is  wanted  are  more  sermons 
on  honesty  as  applied  to  the  affairs  of  everyday  life — life  on  the 
farm,  in  the  store,  in  the  schoolroom,  in  the  office.  We  want 
practical  applications  of  this  truth.  Here  is  where  the  pulpit  of 
to-day  is,  perhaps,  weak,  the  forcible  and  practical  application  of 
the  moral  law  to  the  affairs  of  everyday  life." 


LEO  xm. 


AS    THE     WRITER 
BOOKS. 


OF   FORBIDDEN 


THE  authorities  at  the  Vatican  periodically  publish  a  list  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  treatises  which  should  not  be  read 
by  faithful  Catholics,  for  fear  of  disturbing  their  peace  of  mind 
and  endangering  their  spiritual  welfare.  This  contains  more  than 
one  work  written  by  eminent  Catholics  who  afterward  acknowl- 
edged themselves  in  the  wrong.  The  Rijorma,  Rome,  Crispi's 
paper,  strongly  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  the  Pope's  temporal 
power,  and  rather  inclined  to  doubt  his  infallibility  in  spiritual 
matters,  relates  with  great  gusto  that  the  name  of  the  present 
Pope  figures  among  the  list  of  prohibited  authors,  and  that  it  was 
put  there  by  order  of  his  predecessor,  Pius  IX.  The  Frankficrter 
Zeittmg,  Frankfort,  corrects  this  statement.  Leo  XIII.  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Index,  but  his  book  is. 
The  paper  says : 

"A  book  once  on  the  Itidex  is  never  removed  from  it  except  by 
order  of  the  Pope.  Thus  Gregorius  XVI.  removed  the  prohibi- 
tion against  the  works  of  Galileo.  But  Pope  Leo  XIII.  has  not 
removed  the  embargo  on  his  book,  thus  it  still  appears  among  the 
list  of  prohibited  publications.  The  name  of  the  writer,  however, 
is  left  out  on  the  last  issue  of  the  Index,  and  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  explanation  that  the  writer  ^  land abi'I iter  se  stcbjecit,  et 
opus  reprbbavit ;  '  i.e.,  that  he  has,  in  a  praiseworthy  manner, 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  proper  authorities,  and  recanted." 

Jean  de  Bonnefon,  who  knows  a  thing  or  two  concerning  cleri- 
cal gossip,  says  the  book  has  a  history,  and  furnishes  some  data 
on  the  former  life  of  the  present  Pope.  He  writes  in  the  Jotir- 
nal,  Paris : 

"Joaquin  Pecci  did  good  service  to  the  Vatican  during  the 
time  of  Pope  Gregorius  XVI.  Pecci  was  then  Delegate  and 
Nuntius  in  Brussels.  No  less  energetic  he  showed  himself  in 
Benevento,  where,  during  the  days  of  temporal  power  of  the  Pope, 
he  was  sent  to  create  order.  Robbery  and  rebellion  were  then  no 
uncommon  thing  in  the  Roman  state.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
disaffected  populace,  a  nobleman,  said  to  Pecci :  'I  shall  make  a 
journey  to  Rome,  where  I  will  speak  to  three  cardinals  born  in 
Benevento — Pacca,  Pedicini,  and  Sinone.  When  I  come  back 
I  shall  have  in  my  pocket  an  order  for  your  removal.'  'Very 
well,'  answered  Pecci,  'but  before  you  go  to  Rome,  you  will  pass 
three  months  in  prison.'  And,  indeed,  he  caused  the  noble  to  be 
arrested  along  with  his  band,  and  put  a  garrison  in  his  castle. 
Gregorius  XVI.  made  Pecci  Archbishop  of  Perugia,  but  Pecci  had 
to  wait  a  long  while  for  the  cardinal's  hat.  Pope  Gregorius's 
follower,  Pius  IX.,  did  not  like  Pecci,  and  did  not  make  him  a 
cardinal  until  1853.  Even  then  he  would  not  allow  him  to  leave 
his  episcopate.  All  this  was  very  hard  on  Pecci,  whose  ambition 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  rule  of  Perugia.  To  pass  away  his 
time  he  studied  the  writings  of  St.  Thomas,  and  wrote  Latin 
verse.  From  time  to  time  his  friends  endeavored  to  influence 
Pope  Pius  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Antonelli,  in  his  favor. 
The  Pope  was  told  that  Pecci  could  be  of  great  service,  as  he  had 
proved  himself  a  good  bishop.  'Well,'  said  the  Pope,  'let  him 
remain  a  bishop  ;  we  want  good  bishops. '  Then  a  friend  advised 
Cardinal  Pecci  to  write  a  book  which  should  defend  some  of 
Pope  Pius's  personal  views.  Pecci  took  the  advice.  Pius  IX. 
reverenced  St.  Mary  very  highly,  and  was  ever  ready  to  increase 
her  fame  by  new  dogma.  Pecci  knew  this,  and  wrote  a  book  on 
'The  Sacred  Blood  of  St.  Mary,'  filled  it  with  many  quotations, 
and  ended  by  demanding  that  a  special  holiday  in  honor  of  St. 
Mary's  blood  be  oflScially  declared.  The  book  was  published  in 
the  Italian  language,  in  1S74,  and  is  entitled  '  De  Sa7igue  sacra- 
tissiino  di  Maria  ;  Studi per  obtinere  la/estivita  del  medisinio. ' 
But  the  people  in  Rome  knew  well  enough  that  Pecci  was  not 
mystically  inclined  ;  they  saw  through  his  political  motives,  and 
put  the  book  on  the  Index,  where  it  remains  to  this  day." — 
Tratislaledjor  The  Literary  Digest. 


Church    Entertainment   vs.    Church    Ministry.— 

Dr.  Ian  Maclaren,  the  famous  English  preacher  and  writer,  re- 
cently remarked  on  the  mistaken  idea  which  many  churches  seem 
to  hold— that  if  they  can  only  get  people  to  come  and  sit  in  the 
pews,  they  have  successfully  solved  the  problem  of  popular  at- 
tendance, no  matter  what  the  people  come  for  or  how  much  the 
religious  service  may  be  diluted.  What  do  "full  sittings,  and 
hundreds  turned  away"  amount  to,  he  asked,  if  they  do  not  get 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  after  they  come?  Upon  this  I/ie  Mid- 
Continent  remarks  :  "That  is  the  question— what  is  our  idea  of  a 
church  service?  What  do  we  give  the  people  after  we  get  them 
there?  Is  it  their  'entertainment'  we  are  after?  And  shall  an 
evening  of  song  be  considered  the  mission  of  the  Gospel  ?  Or,  in 
imitation  of  King  Nebuchadnezzar,  shall  we  give  the  people  'the 
sound  of  the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and 
all  kinds  of  music,'  with  a  'ten-minute  address'  apologetically 
sandwiched  in  among  the  classical  and  artistic  'renditions'  ?  Oi, 
is  it  an  evening's  intellectual  entertainment— the  discussion  of 
questions  of  literature  and  art  or  civic  problems  and  sociology  ? 
Or  shall  we  'reach  the  masses'  by  taking  to  the  low  plane  of  vapid 
sensationalism  and  waggery  in  the  pulpit?  It  is  not  altogether 
difficult  to  get  an  audience.  But  getting  an  audience  is  not  an 
end  in  itself  and  can  never  be  the  seal  of  one's  ministry.  The 
question  is,  What  does  the  preacher  do  with  the  audience  after  he 
gets  it?  Are  the  people  giving  their  attendance  for  that  which  is 
not  bread,  and  their  eager  listening  for  that  which  satisfieth  not?" 


Has  "Higher  Criticism"  Exhausted  Itself ?-"lt  is 

coming  to  be  pretty  well  understood,"  says  The  Jotirnal  atid 
Messenger  (Baptist),  "that  the  day  of  the  destructive  critic  is 
over,  for  this  generation.  No  doubt  another  age  will  have  its 
own  disturbers,  objectors,  'critics';  but  so  far  as  the  present 
generation  is  concerned,  the  day  of  those  who  have  sought  to  un- 
dermine confidence  in  the  Word  of  God  by  trying  to  make  it  ap- 
pear to  have  been  written  in  an  entirely  different  age  and  by  an 
entirely  different  process  than  is  generally  supposed,  is  about 
over.  They  have  said  about  all  they  have  to  say.  They  have 
exhausted  their  ammunition,  their  guns  have  been  disabled,  and 
they  are  about  ready  to  retire  from  the  field,  for  the  present  at 
least.  Even  in  Germany,  the  source  of  nearly  all  the  ideas  which 
have  been  exploited  before  us  for  the  past  dozen  years,  the  newer 
men  are  coming  to  dissent  from  the  conclusions  reached  by  their 
immediate  progenitors  and  are  discarding  them.  Nobody  who 
knows  anything  of  the  history  of  the  books  of  the*  Bible  doubts 
that  there  is  a  field  for  what  is  properly  denominated  'higher 
criticism;'  but  it  is  altogether  certain  that  the  highest  criticism 
tends  to  establish  and  not  to  destroy  the  Word  of  God. " 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

The  Lutheran  Observer  publishes  resolutions  adopted  by  a  council  of 
missionaries  in  Japan  asking-  the  churches  of  America  not  to  listen  to 
natives  of  that  country  who  may  come  here  with  special  causes.  These 
missionaries  say  "  the  idea  is  already  too  prevalent  that  the  benevolence 
of  the  Christian  public  in  America  is  inexhaustible,  and  that  when  any  new 
relig-ious  enterprise  is  started  here  the  means  should  be  sought  abroad." 
In  view  of  the  frequent  impositions  practised  by  the  independent  solicitor 
the  Council  of  Missions  "earnestly  requests  both  churches  and  individuals 
in  America  to  assist  financially  only  those  applicants  who  come  recom- 
mended by  the  missions  or  boards  ;  and  further,  to  forward  all  such  con- 
tributions through  the  treasurers  of  such  boards,  experience  having  dem- 
onstrated this  to  be  the  only  safe  and  fair  way  of  supporting  Christian 
workings  in  Japan." 

The  reigning  prince  of  Bulgaria,  in  ordering  the  immediate  reception  of 
his  infant  son.  Prince  Boris,  into  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  declared 
publicly  that  the  "sacrifice"  which  he  as  a  Roman  Catholic  had  thus  to 
make  "  was  great  and  extremely  painful."  At  the  same  time  he  submitted 
to  it  as  "  from  the  day  of  his  accession  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  task 
of  restoring  the  National  Church  to  its  former  splendor  and  authority  and 
ameliorating  the  conditions  of  its  clergy." 

Rev.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  president  of  the  Im- 
perial College,  Peking,  China,  has  resigned  his  charge  of  the  institution. 
He  goes  on  the  retired  list  with  the  title  of  President-Emeritus  and  the 
Mandarin  rank  of  Tojen  (great  man)  conferred  on  him  by  the  Chinese 
Government. 

In  Russia  there  are  about  eleven  million  Roman  Catholics,  or  nearly  one 
in  ten  of  the  whole  population.  The  Polish  Roman  Catholics  form  one 
fourth  of  the  population  of  Polish  Russia.  St.  Petersburg  contains  35,000 
and  Moscow  15,000  of  the  Roman  communion. 

Philadelphia  has  a  new  Baptist  paper.  The  Commonwealth.  It  is  a 
twenty-four  page  weekly  in  the  style  of  The  Watchman  and  The  Outtoott. 
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FROM    FOREIGN    LANDS. 


PRESIDENT 


CLEVELAND'S 
ABROAD. 


MESSAGE 


C"^  RADUALLY  the  papers  containing  comments  on  President 
J  Cleveland's  famous  message  are  arriving  from  different 
foreign  countries.  Europe  has  rarely  been  more  unanimous  on 
any  important  international  question.  Very  few  people  think 
that  England  has  a  chance  to  do  anything  toward  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  matter.  It  is,  however,  hoped  that  the  United  States 
will  find  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  ISnglish  themselves 
deny  that  they  like  the  idea  of  a  war,  and  a  number  of  prominent 
Englishmen  have  expressed  themselves  to  that  effect  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  press.  They  also  express  much  as- 
tonishment at  the  existence  of  animosity  against  England  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  American  people.  They  never  heard  of  it 
before. 

Some  papers,  like  The  Daily  News,  point  out  that  the  Monroe 
doctrine  is  of  British,  not  American  origin.  It  was,  they  say,  a 
British  Minister,  Canning,  who  advised  its  formulation,  as  Eng- 
land did  not  wish  South  America  to  be  reconquered  by  Spain, 
since  British  trade  would  be  benefited  more  by  the  existence  of 
small,  independent  republics.  The  Manchester  Guardian  be- 
lieves that  calmness  on  the  part  of  the  British  public  and  the 
British  Ministry  is  the  best  means  to  assist  the  peace  party  in  the 
United  States.     That  paper  says  : 

"A  grave  struggle  will  now  begin  between  moderate  and  ex- 
treme public  opinion  in  America,  the  issue  of  which  will  have  the 
gravest  effect  upon  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, who  are  exponents  of  the  opinion  of  Great  Britain,  will  only 
do  their  duty  if  they  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  peace 
in  the  United  States  by  avoiding  any  expression  of  public  opinion. " 

7 he  St.  James's  Gazette,  London,  says: 

"What  we  are  entitled  to  rely  upon  is  the  good  sense  of  the 
average  respectable  American,  who  is  not  a  ward-boss  or  an  Irish 
caucus  politician,  who  is  no  office-seeker  either  of  the  Democrats 
or  the  Republicans,  who  has  no  interest  in  Venezuela  concessions, 
and  who  could  not  regard  war  as  a  good  thing,  'even  if  we  get 
whipped.'  On  those  millions  of  shrewd,  hard-headed,  well-edu- 
cated Anglo-Saxons  and  Anglo-Teutons,  who  have  no  reason  to 
be  other  than  friendly  to  Great  Britain,  we  count.  But  we  must 
not  count  on  them  too  blindly.  The  United  States  is  not  the  only 
country  where  the  selfishness  and  ignorance  of  demagogs  may 
overbear  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  decent  people." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  asks  if  President  Cleveland  would 
stand  similar  interference  from  England,  and  puts  the  case  in  this 
way : 

"It  is  as  tho  we  should  insist  on  settling  a  boundary  dispute 
between,  say,  America  and  Mexico,  by  despatching  a  commission 
from  London  and  threatening  to  shoot  either  party  which  declined 
to  accept  our  line.  We  know  what  President  Cleveland  would  say 
to  such  a  proposition,  and  when  he  has  had  time  to  read  his  own 
message  in  print,  it  will  probably  dawn  on  him  what  an  English 
Foreign  Secretary  must  necessarily  reply.  The  thing,  of  course, 
is  preposterous,  if  meant  seriously,  which  we  may  all  take  leave 
to  doubt." 

The  paper  is.  however,  quite  willing  to  admit  that  all  other  Eu- 
ropean nations  must  be  repelled  in  this  way,  and  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  a  perfect  right  "to  regard  as  out  of  date  the  words  in 
which  President  Monroe  expressed  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
American  continents,  subject  to  settlements  already  existing  at 
the  time,  as  a  preserve  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,"  and  closes  its 
leader  as  follows : 

"But  it  will  be  important  to  let  the  American  people  understand 
that  we  do  not  in  the  slightest  desire  to  encroach  upon  what  we 
may  call  the  Monroe-doctrine  preserve:  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  many  of  us  who,  tho  we  can  not  ^o  all  the  way  with  Sen- 
ator Lodge  and  Mr.  Ulney.  would  like  to  see  the  preserve  some- 


what enlarged.  All  we  do  insist  upon  is,  that  the  present  dis- 
pute 'has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  questions  dealt  with  by 
President  Monroe. '  " 

The  Telegraph,  Globe,  Post,  and  Graphic  all  declare  that  it  is 
impossible  for  England  to  submit.  Warlike  expressions  are,  how- 
ever, few  and  far  between.  The  Sheffield  Telegrapli  is  one  of 
these  few  exceptions.     This  paper  says  : 

"Mr.  Cleveland's  language  is  admirably  calculated  to  induce 
England  to  bid  the  Yankees  to  do  their  worst,  which  as  they  would 
be  the  attacking  power,  seeing  that  they  have  neither  army  nor 
navy  to  speak  of,  would  incline  to  the  ridiculous.  Still,  if  the 
United  States  really  mean  fighting.  Great  Britain  is  not  likely  to 
evade  the  challenge.  Certainly  we  will  not  be  turned  from  the 
plain  path  by  threats." 

The  Whitehall  Re^neiv  says : 

"Such  a  monstrous  pretension  as  this  deserves  neither  argu- 
ments nor  yet  consideration.  What  it  merits  is  some  outspoken 
language  which  will  give  the  United  States  Government  clearly 
to  understand  that  whatever  other  powers  may  think  of  its  pre- 
tensions Great  Britain  utterly  scouts  them.  If  Venezuela  remains 
refractory  Venezuela  must  be  punished,  and  if  we  see  fit  at  any 
time,  in  the  interests  of  law  and  order  and  in  the  exercise  of  our 
undoubted  rights,  to  occupy  the  whole  or  any  part  of  Venezuela, 
or  of  any  other  American  republic,  we  shall  most  certainly  do  so. 
Our  American  friends  must  understand  that  Great  Britain  was 
an  American  power  long  before  the  United  States  were  dreamt 
of." 

As  at  least  one  Irish  member  of  Parliament  has  plainly  in- 
timated that  the  Irish  Nationalists  have  no  reason  to  fight  for  Eng- 
land, The  Freeman  s  Joiertial,  Dublin,  thinks  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Irish  is  an  important  factor  in  settling  the  business,  and 
says:  "It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  hov.*  Salisbury  will  clircb 
down."  Turning  to  the  financial  papers,  we  find  that  there  is  a 
strong  hope  in  England  that  the  late  fall  in  American  values 
will  assist  in  clearing  the  situation.  The  Statist  declares  that 
American  markets  can  not  recover  under  present  circumstances; 
and  The  Economist  says  : 

"Apart  altogether  from  the  Venezuela  business  the  outlook  is 
not  sanguine  for  British  investors  in  America,  owing  to  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Presidential  election  and  the  critical  condition  of 
the  United  States  currency.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  the 
depressing  effects  of  the  President's  message  in  regard  to  Vene- 
zuela will  last  or  how  far  they  will  spread,  but  we  are  disposed  to 
look  for  an  early  and  perhaps  a  general  recovery,  and  especially 
as  American  investors  are  feeling  the  loss  of  market  values  most 
palpably.     That  should  be  a  powerful  influence  for  peace." 

The  opinion  of  such  European  nations  as  are  least  interested 
in  a  struggle  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  expression  of  the  Vienna  Neue  freie  Press, 
which  says:  "No  words  are  strong  enough  to  brand  America's 
frivolous  policy. "  There  are  a  number  of  comments  in  which  the 
writers  express  a  hope  that  England  will  be  forced  to  "climb 
down,"  but  the  text  of  these  comments  rather  goes  to  confirm  John 
unpopularity  than  a  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  American 
cause.  The  Russian  papers  think  that  England  will  be  forced 
to  bring  about  a  peaceful  ending  to  this  question  as  she  is  not 
prepared  to  enter  into  a  war  with  the  United  States.  The 
Noijoye  J'rcn/ya,  St.  Petersburg,  believes  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Irish  will  decide  England's  future  policy.  The  Xo^'osti advises 
arbitration  on  the  part  of  France  and  Russia.  The  Birsheivya 
Viedomosti  takes  hold  of  the  occasion  to  express  its  displeasure 
with  the  Conservative  Cabinet  in  England,  and  hopes  that  there 
will  be  a  change.     The  paper  says  : 

"England  has  only  one  means  at  her  disposal  to  get  out  of  the 
affair  with  honor.  A  vote  of  want  of  confidence  must  be  launched 
against  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  A  new  Cabinet  will  then  ap- 
pear upon  the  scene,  and  this  may  be  able  to  rectify  the  mistakes 
made  by  its  predecessor." 

The  decided  attitude  taken  by  Germany  will  astonish  many 
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readers  who  are  not  aware  that  the  Germans  are  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  question.  Germany  has  no  colonies  on  this  conti- 
nent, but  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  German  capital  in- 
vested in  South  America,  and  Venezuela  is  one  of  the  states 
where  the  majority  of  commercial  and  financial  interests  are  in 
the  hands  of  Germans.  They  neither  deny  that  England  is 
grasping,  nor  think  that  England's  general  unpopularity  is 
unmerited.  But  the  German  press  without  exception  regard 
President  Cleveland's  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  as 
unwarranted.     The  KdlniscJte Zeitung,  Cologne,  says: 

"President  Cleveland  has  lowered  his  prestige  to  catch  a  few 
Democratic  votes.  Lord  Salisbury's  answer  is  dignified  enough. 
It  is  quite  natural  that  all  powers  possessing  territory  in  South 
America  will  uphold  England,  but  the  question  also  touches 
closel)'  the  interests  of  other  nations.  It  is  a  question  whether 
European  civilization  is  to  be  supplanted  by  American  civiliza- 
tion on  the  American  continent.  If  this  undefined  Monroe  doc- 
trine is  absolutely  recognized  even  in  such  solitary  cases,  the 
Americans  will  be  encouraged  to  make  impossible  demands  upon 
any  other  European  power.  Great  Britain  has  a  moral  and 
material  right  to  stand  firm  in  this  question  and  to  continue  a 
struggle  that  has  been  opened  in  so  passionate  a  manner." 

ThQ  Nattofial  Zeztiing  veQixrdiS  President  Cleveland's  position 
as  untenable.     It  says  : 

"The  President  demands  that  question  shall  be  submitted  to 
arbitration,  and  in  the  same  breath  declares  Venezuela  in  the 
right.  America  demands  to  be  recognized  as  sole  arbitrator, 
hence  arbitration  is  converted  into  a  mere  farce.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  committee  appointed  to  define  the  boundary  line. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  President  means  business." 

Most  German  papers  hope  that  the  results  of  the  financial  panic 
will  convince  America  that  John  Bull  is  not  to  be  defied  without 
serious  consequences.  The  Vossische  Zeitit7tg  remarks  that  the 
Americans  will  get  their  Sedan  where  they  will  feel  it  most — in 
their  pockets.  The  Norddeuische  Allgemeine  says:  "America 
seems  to  find  out  already  that  it  is  a  ticklish  business  to  defy  the 
British  capitalist."  The  Hatnbiirgisc/ie  Korrespotidens  declares 
that  "such  an  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  means  the 
realization  of  the  Pan-American  idea  and  exclusion  of  European 
trade.  Germany  must  protest  against  it."  In  Spain,  where  public 
opinion  has  been  greatly  excited  by  American  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  Cuban  rebels.  Lord  Salisbury's  attitude  is  greatly 
applauded  and  a  Spanish-British  alliance  is  openly  discussed.  In 
France,  where  the  Radicals  show  little  liking  for  England,  the 
most  conservative  and  influential  papers  nevertheless  condemn 
t       the  President's  attitude.     The  Journal  des  Debats,  Vas'i^,  %a.y?,: 

"Mr.  Cleveland's  language  is  somewhat  immoderate,  and  will 
force  the  United  States  either  to  go  to  war  with  P^ngland  or  to 
back  down  ignominiously.  America  has  no  right  to  intervene  in 
the  question .  The  Monroe  doctrine  can  not  possibly  be  recognized 
as  international  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  hence  it  has  no  legal 
power  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations.  In  spite  of  the  disreputable 
character  of  American  politics,  we  can  not  believe  that  President 
Cleveland  will  risk  the  honor  of  America  for  purely  political 
reasons." 

South  American  comments  can  not  arrive  for  some  time  to 
come.  Some  New  York  papers  have  received  special  telegrams 
in  which  the  delight  of  the  Venezuelan  people  at  President  Cleve- 
land's attitude  is  depicted.  On  the  other  hand,  despatches  re- 
ceived by  Europeans  confirm  them  in  their  long-established  idea 
that  the  United  States  is  very  unpopular  in  Spanish  America.  In 
Canada,  too,  this  impression  prevails.  Mr.  Laurance,  Venezuelan 
Consul  for  Canada,  expressed  himself  to  a  representative  of  The 
World,  .Toronto,  as  follows  : 

"The  Venezuelans  will  never  rely  on  the  Americans.  They 
look  upon  them  as  a  people  who  would  maintain  the  bluff  until 
they  (the  Venezuelans)  got  into  the  lurch,  and  would  then  desert 
them  and  leave  them  more  defenseless  than  ever.  The  people 
themselves  have  no  quarrel  with  England.   .  .  .  They  have  no 


very  exalted  idea  of  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  have  not  much  confidence  in  their  promises.  .  .  .  The 
fact  is  that  the  people  of  Venezuela  themselves  would  pay  little 
attention  to  the  boundary  question  were  it  not  for  the  efforts  of 
President  Crespo  to  create  some  political  advantage  for  himself 
out  of  the  situation  and  to  direct  attention  from  local  dissensions 
by  intensifying  the  importance  of  the  international  question. 
President  Crespo  and  President  Cleveland  are  playing  the  same 
game  and  with  the  same  motives." 

The  Mexican  Herald  says  :  • 

"  T/ie  Mexican  Heraldha^  a  moderate  dose  of  jingo  in  its  blood, 
but  it  can  not  see  any  reason  for  a  war  between  England  and  the 
United  States  over  the  Alaskan  boundary,  or  Venezuela.  Does 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  want  to  play  the  other  fellow's  game?  Only 
utter  asininity  on  the  part  of  the  London  and  Washington  cabi- 
nets will  allow  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations  to  drift 
into  war." 


EFFECT  OF  THE 


PRESIDENT'S 
CANADA. 


MESSAGE    IN 


"V  T  O  people  are  more  deeply  interested  in  a  quarrel  between 
-^  ^  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  great  Dominion  on  our  North.  It  has  often  been  assumed 
that  a  large  percenta^"=»  of  Canadians  are  favorably  prejudiced 
toward  the  United  States.  But  we  have  been  unable  to  discover 
a  single  favorable  comment  on  President  Cleveland's  important 
message.  Like  the  English,  the  Canadians  deplore  the  possibility 
of  a  struggle.  Many  Canadian  papers  make  u.se  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  express  their  conviction  that  the  English-speaking  races 
are  ahead  of  all  others  in  point  of  civilization,  and  that  this  alone 
ought  to  prevent  a  war.  But  all  fear  that  the  Americans  aim  at 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  they  declare  emphatically  that  they 
would  rather  remain  part  of  the  British  Empire  than  become 
members  of  the  great  Union  of  American  republics.  Some 
papers  have  only  recently  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  strong  cur- 
rent of  animosity  against  England  in  the  United  States.  Eng- 
lishmen in  general  scout  the  idea,  and  the  Canadians  now  point 
triumphantly  to  the  late  outbursts  of  public  opinion  in  America. 
The  Week,  Toronto,  first  and  foremost  among  these  warning 
ones,  says : 

"Writing  as  we  did  from  definite  information  we  wrapped  our- 
selves in  our  virtue,  and  have  waited  for  developments.  They 
have  came  with  rapidity.  The  Olney  claim  is  definite  enough. 
'America  for  Americans — that  is,  the  people  of  the  United  States.' 
The  two  propositions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Olney  are:  (i)  The 
Monroe  doctrine  must  govern  all  the  actions  of  European  powers 
in  North  and  South  America ;  (2)  This  is  the  Monroe  doctrine: 
Every  time  there  is  a  dispute  between  a  European  and  an  Amer- 
ican power,  it  must  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  right  or  wrong." 

The  writer  regards  the  President's  message  as  a  "notice  to 
England  to  quit  this  Continent."  He  does  not  blame  the  Amer- 
icans for  upholding  an  idea  that  has  become  part  of  their  national 
ideal.  But  he  claims  that  the  Canadians  will  not  be  a  party  to  it, 
and  concludes  his  remarks  as  follows: 

"But  they  forget  that  altho  we  Canadians  are  not  Americans  in 
their  sense  of  the  word,  we  yet  hold,  and  intend  to  hold,  a  very 
fair  slice  of  America.  Lord  Salisbury's  answer  is  therefore 
straight  and  uncompromising.  He  sees  that  it  is  not  about  Vene- 
zuela but  about  Canada  that  Americans  are!  thinking.  He  has 
read  between  the  lines,  and  takes  up  the  challenge.  Now, 
Canada,  be  ready  to  do  your  share !" 

The  World,  Toronto,  in  an  article  headed  "The  Rebel  Nation 
of  the  World,"  declares  that  the  United  States,  before  demanding 
that  the  Venezuela  dispute  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  should 
take  a  dose  of  its  own  medicine  and  submit  the  Monroe  doctrine 
to  arbitration.  The  Manitoba  Free  Press  thinks  that  "the  com- 
missioners are  expected  to  find  that  Great  Britain's  case  is  a 
sound  one  and  to  report  accordingly,  or  to  discover  and  report  on 
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something  so  closely  approaching  it  that  there  will  be  no  excuse 
for  further  altercation."  That  paper  believes  that  all  "jingo" 
talk  will  cease  after  the  Presidential  election,  whether  President 
Cleveland  gets  his  third  term  or  not.  The  Free  Press,  Ottawa, 
briefly  says:  "Touch  the  pockets  of  the  Yankee  and  his  good 
sense  will  soon  show  itself ;"  and  the  Toronto  Globe  sums  up  the 
question  in  this  way  :  "What  a  happy  and  peaceful  continent  this 
would  be  if  hysterical  politicians  were  not  obliged  to  tout  for 
votes."     The  Montreal  Z><i//>'  ll'/t ness  sa.ys: 

"Our  neighbors  have  only  to  imagine  themselves  settling  some 
question  with  Siam  and  having  Great  Britain  come  and  tell  them 
to  drop  it  and  submit  the  matter  to  impartial  arbitration.  Every 
one  of  these  Senators  who  tell  how  American  President  Cleve- 
land's course  is  would  be  in  a  towering  rage,  and  the  United 
States,  from  Key  West  to  Seattle,  would  be  rushing  to  arms,  in- 
cluding the  Duckworth  Club.  Should  this  be  followed  by  Brit- 
ain's announcing,  as  Mr.  Cleveland  now  does,  that  Britain  would 
herself  settle  the  dispute  and  enforce  it  by  war,  just  imagine  the 
fuss.  What  is  meant,  anyway,  by  impartial  arbitration  between 
Britain  and  Venezuela?  It  would  be  like  asking  to  put  a  ques- 
tion between  a  widow  and  an  insurance  or  railway  company  to 
impartial  arbitration.  We  all  know  how  impartial  such  things 
are . " 

The  hope  that  actual  war  w-ill  be  averted  is  strong  in  Canada, 
but  most  papers  think  that  war  does  not  necessarily  mean  victory 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.     T/ie  Minervc,  Montreal,  says  : 

"That  fit  of  Yankee  jingoism  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 
The  financial  ruin  and  other  quite  serious  diplomatic  consequences 
already  brought  forth  by  that  bold  stroke  will  cause  the  American 
Senate  to  reflect  before  assenting  to  this  extraordinary  'sortie'  of 
a  President  in  search  of  a  third  term.  Moreover,  the  United 
States  have  always 'made  more  money'  by  the  free  working  of 
their  manufactures  than  on  the  battle-fields.  They  can  not  forget 
that  so  easily." 

Some,  like  The  Globe,  Toronto,  are  anxious  to  inform  the 
world  in  general  that  the  United  States  has  nothing  to  hope  from 
Canadians  of  any  political  denominations.     This  paper  says  : 

"It  is  surely  unwise  to  allow  the  impression  to  go  abroad  that 
upon  any  question  affecting  the  loyalty  of  this  country  to  Great 
Britain  her  people  are  divided.  It  is  as  false  as  it  is  mischievous. 
In  such  a  situation  as  the  present  the  whole  nation,  without  dis- 
tinction of  race,  creed,  or  party,  is  '  British  and  Canadian  through 
and  through.'  At  least  one  invasion  of  Canada  was  encouraged 
by  the  notion  that  the  invaders  would  be  joined  by  a  large  body 
of  friends  upon  Canadian  soil.  There  is  no  excuse  for  allowing 
that  mistake,  disastrous  in  its  consequences  to  the  people  of  both 
countries,  to  occur  again." 

The  Mail  and  Empire,  Toronto,  indorses  Lord  Salisbury's 
answer  as  follows . 

"For  a  diplomat.  Lord  Salisbury  expresses  his  meaning  with 
remarkable  clearness.  His  answer  to  Secretary  Olney's  note, 
advising  the  British  Government  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Venezuelan  boundary  dispute  should  be  referred 
to  arbitration,  is  a  plain,  unqualified,  and  decided  refusal  to  act 
upon  that  advice.  It  is  an  equally  plain  intimation  to  the  United 
States  to  mind  its  own  business." 

So  far  we  have  quoted  from  the  more  moderate  expressions  of 
opinion,  which  are  in  the  majority.  But  there  is  also  a  large 
number  of  papers  that  regard  the  chances  of  victory  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  too  slight  to  dampen  the  spirits  of  the  Cana- 
dians.     The  Gazette,  St.  Johns,  N.  S.,  says: 

"What  is  the  Monroe  doctrine  that  any  nation  should  respect  it? 
It  is  nothing  but  the  opinion  of  the  President  to  Congress,  and 
simply  illustrates  the  arrogant  impudence  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  Monroe  doctrine  might  be  some  good,  if  the  United  States 
was  in  a  position  to  protect  it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  standing 
army  of  the  United  States  is  a  myth,  and  that  tlic  national  guard 
is  nothing  more  than  an  armed  mob.  .  .  .  This  little  navy  would 
not  last  twenty  minutes  in  a  battle  with  British  ironclads.  There 
is  not  a  single  perfect  ship  in  the  whole  batch  built  these  last  few 
years.     Every  one  of  them  is  structurally  weak,  and  of  faulty 


construction.     Not  one  of  them  maintained  the  speed  that  she  did 
on  her  trial  trip." 

Our  contemporary  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  United  States 
militia,  especially  the  New  York  militia,  "will  be  as  little  inclined 
to  fight  as  in  1812."  As  for  the  Canadians,  they  are  very  differ- 
ent men  : 

"Canada  can  muster  300,000  as  good  men  as  ever  carried  a  gun. 
The  active  militia  numbers  between  30,000  and  40,000  men,  but 
there  are  in  this  country  to-day  thousands  of  men,  in  addition  to 
this  force,  who  are  fairly  well  drilled.  There  is  no  comparison 
between  the  militia  force  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  One 
man  of  the  Canadian  militia  is  worth  at  least  three  of  our  neigh- 
bors. They  are  bigger,  abler,  hardier,  and  less  given  to  cigarette- 
smoking  than  the  national  guard  of  the  United  States." 

The  Daily  Tribune,  Winnepeg,  says  something  about  "a  mon- 
strous piece  of  American  gall,"  and  the  Fredericton,  N.  "B., Herald 
expresses  itself  quite  as  stronglj'.     It  says  : 

"Was  ever  such  an  impudent  proposal  made  to  Great  Britain  or 
any  other  self-respecting  nation?  A  United  States  commission 
sitting  in  solemn  conclave  to  settle  the  boundary  between  the 
British  Empire  and  Venezuela.  The  Yankees  evidently  think 
they  own  the  entire  continents  of  North  and  South  America.  .  .  . 
However,  the  circumstances  have  given  all  the  boasting  Yankees 
from  Maine  to  California  a  chance  to  air  their  bumptiousness." 


ABOLITION    IN   THE   DUTCH    EAST   INDIES. 

HOLLAND,  like  Great  Britain,  exercises  a  protectorate  over 
large  native  states  in  Asia.  The  Dutch  dependencies  are 
mostly  inhabited  by  Malays,  a  fierce,  treacherous  race,  much 
more  difficult  to  handle  than  the  gentle  Hindu.  Yet  the  Dutch 
Government  has  followed  faithfully  in  the  steps  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  prohibited  slavery  within  its  territory.  In  the  protec- 
torates this  is  more  difficult.  The  Malays  refuse  to  accept  aboli- 
tion principles,  and  the  Dutch  have  been  compelled  to  admit 
slavery  in  a  limited  form.  This  is  especially  the  case  on  the 
large  island  of  Celebes.  In  answer  to  certain  attacks  made  upon 
the  Government  on  this  account,  the  Handelsblad,  Amsterdam, 
points  out  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  drive  out  Beelzebub  by  the 
help  of  the  devil.  If  slavery  has  to  be  abolished  at  the  cost  of 
devastating  the  country  in  question,  the  advantages  are  rather 
problematical.     The  Handelsblad  says  : 

"Abolition  is  always  a  grateful  subject  to  dilate  upon  in  our 
national  representation.  Speakers  can  appeal  to  the  constitu- 
tion, to  the  demands  of  humanity,  and  above  all  to  the  sympathy 
of  their  hearers,  those  seated  around  the  ministerial  table  no  less 
than  others.  But  does  Mr.  Farucombe  Sanders  reckon  with  the 
facts  pertaining  to  the  question?  Does  he  take  due  notice  of  the 
lessons  of  history  ? 

"The  lessons  of  history!  Abolition  of  slavery  is  described  in 
bloody  letters  in  the  case  of  Pasumaland.  The  Government  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  surrounding  districts  must  be 
protected  against  the  depredations  of  the  people  of  Pasumaland, 
that  their  robberies  and  murders  must  cease.  In  1S66  the  country 
was  invaded  and  conquered,  but  within  a  month  after  the  con- 
quest a  general  rising  took  place,  caused  by — we  quote  the  official 
report— dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  and  other  slave- 
owners at  the  immediate  and  unconditional  liberation  of  all 
slaves.  It  took  great  exertion  to  overcome  the  rebellion.  This 
lesson  alone  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  demands  of 
humanity  can  not  always  be  granted  except  at  the  cost  of  numer- 
ous lives,  the  destruction  of  the  harvests,  and  untold  misery. 
Caution  is  necessary  in  carrying  out  such  reforms." 

Tlie  paper  here  quotes  from  the  Samarang  Locomotief  to  show 
that  a  great  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Dutch  Government  toward 
the  aboliticm  of  slavery  in  countries  under  its  protection.  Art. 
17  of  the  treaty  with  Gowa  prohibits  the  sale  and  barter  of  slaves 
outright  and  makes  it  possible  to  refuse  the  return  of  runaway 
slaves.     The  paragraph  runs  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  Gowa  country  the  capture  and  sale  of  slaves,  as  well  as 
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the  exportation  and  importation  of  slaves,  are  henceforth  prohib- 
ited. Offenders  against  this  rule  must  be  punished  by  the  Gowa 
authorities  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  If,  however,  slaves  owned 
in  the  Gowa  country  escape  into  Dutch  territory,  and  the  matter 
is  reported  to  the  governor  of  Celebes,  they  must  be  returned  to 
their  master  if  such  a  demand  is  made.  If  the  governor  refuses 
to  order  such  return,  he  must  pay  the  market  value  of  the  slave 
to  the  owner,  in  order  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  slave." 

As  this  is  the  first  intimation  of  abolition  that  many  Malay 
owners  have  ever  received,  the  Hatuieisdlad  ihmlis  that  the  de- 
mands of  humanitarian  principles  have  been  satisfied  as  far  as 
prudence  allows.—  Translated /or  The  Literary  Digest. 


COMPULSORY    PROVIDENCE. 

FOR  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  serious  agitation  in  Ger- 
many for  the  introduction  of  compulsory  insurance  against 
want  in  case  of  non-employment.  The  matter  will  be  put  before 
the  Reichstag  during  the  coming  session.  The  projects  most  in 
favor  aim  at  combining  the  workingmen  into  unions  and  societies 
who  will  be  responsible  for  their  savings — deducted  according  to 
law  from  their  pay — and  will  assist  them  when  out  of  work  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  unions  and  associations  who  already  per- 
form that  duty  during  strikes.  Albert  SchaefHe  who  himself 
favors  this  plan,  nevertheless  draws  attention  to  the  suggestion 
of  G.  Schauz,  who  would  leave  the  savings  to  a  great  extent  at 
the  disposal  of  their  individual  accumulators.  Schaeffle  sum- 
marizes Schauz's  book,  in  the  Ziikiaijt,  Berlin,  thus  : 

All  persons  already  within  the  limitations  of  the  compulsory  in- 
surance laws  *  are  to  become  subject  to  compulsory  savings  regula- 
tions. Each  state  will  be  at  liberty  to  fix  the  limit  of  the  contribu- 
tions. The  savings  are  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  owner  during 
periods  of  non-employment,  subject  to  certain  regulations.  The 
contributions  are  to  be  collected  by  the  employer,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  them  until  they  have  been  paid  into  the  bank.  Not  less 
than  six  cents  per  week  will  be  collected,  but  laborers  who  are  em- 
ployed only  during  a  limited  time  in  the  year,  as  in  the  building 
trades,  must  contribute  ten  per  cent,  of  their  wages.  This  is 
comparatively  much,  as  the  old-age  pension  only  demands  a 
contribution  of  three  to  six  cents  (according  to  the  age  at  which 
the  insurance  begins)  and  the  accident  and  sickness  fund  collects 
three  cents  on  average  earniiigs.  But  the  savings  fund  is  to 
remain  individual,  and  therefore  demands  a  larger  contribution 
to  become  really  useful.  Three  per  cent,  interest  is  to  be  paid 
on  compulsory  savings.  When  the  savings  have  accumulated  to 
more  than  $25,  the  owner  has  a  right  to  withdraw  any  deposits 
beyond  that  sum.  But  the  "locked"  $25  is  not  touched  until  the 
owner  is  out  of  employment,  when  he  will  be  entitled  to  assis- 
tance. He  will  then  receive  $1.25  per  week  if  his  savings  are  less 
than  $7.50,  $1.75  if  he  has  been  credited  with  $17.50  to  $25,  $2  if 
his  savings  amount  to  more  than  $25.  The  Imperial  Government 
must  undertake  to  deliver  all  papers  relating  to  these  savings 
free  of  postage,  just  as  letters  addressed  to  men  on  active  military 
service  are  now  carried  free. 

Statistics  show  that  counting  300  working  days  in  the  year  for 
each  industrial  laborer,  rather  less  than  15  are  passed  in  enforced 
idleness  on  an  average.  As  there  is  now  a  regular  half-yearly 
census  of  the  unemployed,  it  will  be  easy  to  determine  further  the 
necessary  contribution.  The  employer  is  to  be  forced  to  pay  one 
third  of  the  weekly  contributions,  altho  the  laborer  will  have 
access  to  his  conio  during  periods  of  strikes. 

Schauz's  project  is  warmly  advocated  by  Schaeffle,  who  does 
not  believe  that  compulsory  associations  would  act  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  If  the  savings  are  turned  over  to  a  common  fund 
the  industrious  workmen  are  likely  to  be  exploited  by  the  idle. 
This  compulsory  saving  is  not  to  supplant  private  endeavors,  it 
is  only  to  reach  that  very  large  number  of  workingmen  who  will 
not  make  provisions  for  a  rainy  day  of  their  own  free-will.  This 
is  also  a  reason  why  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  pay  too  large  a 

*  The  enormous  expenses  of  the  German  compulsory  insurance  system 
has,  until  now,  prevented  its  application  to  persons  outside  of  the  industrial 
classes.  It  is,  however,  expected  that  the  system  will  shortly  be  extended 
to  all  persons  dependent  upon  their  earnings.— Ed.  Literary  Digest. 


weekly  sum  out  of  the  "locked"  amount,  for  many  men  would  else 
be  tempted  to  relax  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  work.  Of  course 
there  will  be  many  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  laborers  that 
their  liberties  are  infringed,  but  as  experience  proves  that  they 
do  not  use  their  own  initiative  sufficiently  to  remove  the  danger 
of  overburdening  the  charity  and  poor-house  organizations,  it  is 
necessarj'  to  use  compulsion.  Even  the  worst  paid  would  not  be 
asked  to  give  tip  more  than  3 A  per  cent,  of  their  earnings  as  savings 
under  the  above  project. —  Translated  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TURKEY'S   ARMY. 

THE  Echo,  Berlin,  quotes  a  sarcastic  bott  viot  on  the  Armenian 
question  by  a  diplomat:  "Until  recently  the  powers  were 
not  united  with  regard  to  intervention  ;  now  they  are  united  on  the 
subject  of  ;/^;;/-intervention.  A  difference  there  is  not."  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  astonishment  at  this  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
powers.  But  perhaps  the  following  article  from  the  Novosti,  St. 
Petersburg,  explains  their  unwillingness  to  enforce  reforms. 
What  is  known  to  the  leading  Russian  journal  is  doubtless  also 
known  to  the  governments  of  Europe.  Referring  to  the  news 
that  the  reserves  have  been  called  out  in  most  of  the  Turkish 
military  districts,  the  NoTosti  say^  : 

"These  facts  are  very  disquieting,  especially  as  they  gain  im- 
portance when  we  remember  that  the  Mohammedan  population 
of  the  whole  world  is  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  There  is  much 
real  danger  in  this.  As  soon  as  the  mobilization  of  the  Turkish 
army  is  finished,  the  peace  of  Europe  can  not  be  guaranteed  a 
single  day.  It  is  less  difficult  to  put  the  Turkish  army  into  trim 
than  most  people  suppose,  and  these  operations  are  made  easy 
further  by  the  fact  that  the  German  military  mission  in  Turkey 
has  been  continually  busy  in  reorganizing  the  Turkish  forces 
after  the  Prussian  pattern.  Thus  the  German  officers  have  made 
it  a  point  that  the  territorial  system*  should  be  introduced,  and 
have  created  strong  skeleton  battalions,  which  gather  up  the  re- 
serve men  during  mobilization.  Theoretically,  the  mobilization 
of  the  Turkish  army  has  been  greatly  simplified.  Practical  diffi- 
culties exist,  but  these  are  chiefly  financial. 

"Turkey  has  now  18  army  corps  of  30,000  men  each,  or  three 
divisions  of  10,000  men.  The  quantity  of  the  Turkish  army  is, 
therefore,  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  insignificant.  In  qual- 
ity they  are  excellent  on  account  of  their  moral  force.  They  are 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  and  fatalism.  The  Turkish 
army  is  exclusively  composed  of  Mohammedans.  Let  the  Mo- 
hammedan world  become  convinced  that  it  is  passing  through  a 
critical  moment  of  its  history,  and  the  Turkish  army  will  quickly 
show  that  it  understands  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Even  in 
past  days,  when  European  armies  were  composed  of  professional 
soldiers  only,  the  Turkish  troops  were  among  the  best.  To-day, 
when  the  armaments  of  Europe  consist  of  semi-militia,  every 
Turkish  soldier  may  be  counted  a  hero.  His  fatalism,  his  sobri- 
ety, and  his  endurance  make  him  a  powerful  tool  in  the  hands  of 
any  commander  possessed  of  average  ability.  Hence  the  present 
feeling  in  IMohammedan  circles  makes  the  Turkish  army  danger- 
ous, and  Russia  should  be  exceptionally  careful.  Russia  must 
prepare  for  coming  events,  and  happily  a  beginning  has  been 
made  by  the  concentration  of  60,000  men  in  the  military  district 
of  Y^^xz^rouva."  —Translated for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Ostentatious  waste  is  no  uncommon  thing  at  German  weddings,  but  it 
is  rare  among  those  pretending  to  refinement.  Among  the  farmers  of 
northern  Germany,  weddings  at  which  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
guests  are  invited  are  no  rarity.  A  farmer  of  Helzendorf,  in  the  province 
of  Hanover,  recently  invited  four  hundred  and  f\iiy  families,  in  all 
twelve  hundred  persons,  to  the  wedding  of  his  daughter.  Four  great 
tents  were  erected  for  dancing,  and  twenty-four  musicians  were  engaged; 
two  mounted  men,  gaily  dressed,  were  busy  a  whole  week  inviting  the 
guests. 

The  Daily  Mail  and  Empire,  Toronto,  points  out  that  crises  and  panics 
have  little  effect  upon  business  in  Canada.  The  paper  attributes  this  to 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  monetary  system  of  the  United  States. 


*  The  German  army  is  supposed  to  be  specially  valuable  because  it  is,  in 
reality,  an  immense  militia.  The  men  of  each  regiment  belong  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  same  district,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  provincial  rivalry 
between  the  corps.  The  fact  that  each  soldier's  behavior  is  reported  in  his 
town  or  village  by  his  comrades  influences  the  conduct  of  the  men.— Ed. 
Literary  Digest. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A    DOCTOR    WRITES   ABOUT   DOCTORS. 

WHEN  Sydenham,  the  great  English  physician  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  asked  what  was  best  for  a  man  to 
read  to  qualify  him  for  the  medical  profession,  he  replied,  "Don 
Quixote"  ! 

Louis  the  Fourteenth,  knowing  how  severely  Moliere  had 
handled  the  members  of  the  Paris  faculty,  said  to  him  one  day  : 
"  You  have  a  doctor  yourself ;  what  does  he  do  for  you  ?"  " Sire," 
replied  Moliere,  "we  chat  together;  he  orders  me  some  medi- 
cines :  I  do  not  take  them,  and  I  get  well  I" 

These  anecdotes  occur  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  a  paper  on 
"Medicine  and  Society,"  by  J.  Burney  Yeo,  M.D.,  in  The  .\ine- 
teenth  Century,  and  indicate  to  some  extent  the  professional 
catholicity  of  the  writer.  Here  is  wliat  he  has  to  say  about 
"specialists"  : 

"The  present  tendency  to  extreme  specialization  in  medicine, 
it  must  be  admitted,  tends  to  diminish  the  closeness  of  this  asso- 
ciation and  to  lessen  its  interest.  When  a  physician  has  the  care 
of  the  whole  complex  organization  of  his  patient,  he  feels  an  in- 
terest in  his  charge  altogether  different  from  that  experienced  by 
the  -man  who  looks  after  a  small  portion  of  it  only  :  his  nose,  or 
his  liver,  -or  his  kidneys,  or  his  lungs.  It  is  impossible  to  feel  the 
same  kind  of  interest  in  such  a  fractional  part  of  the  patient  as  in 
the  whole  man  ;  indeed,  one  of  the  great  evils  of  specialism  is 
that  the  interest  of  the  doctor  tends  to  become  centered,  in  a 
general  sense,  in  the  organ  he  takes  charge  of,  and  not  in  the 
individual ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  injurious  to  both.  The  doctor 
loses  much  of  the  philosophical  breadth  of  view  which  he  gains 
by  constant  study  of  the  intimate  interconnection  of  the  organic 
functions,  and  the  patient  can  not  obtain  that  general  guidance 
and  protection  which  a  close  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
whole  man  can  alone  afford. 

"1  am  convinced  that  this  modern  tendency  to  extreme  special- 
ization detracts  from  the  wholesome  and  legitimate  influence 
which  the  profession  of  medicine  should  exercise  on  societ}'. 
Many  members  of  our  profession  are  getting  looked  upon  as  mere 
handicraftsmen,  or  as  skilful  merely  in  the  manipulation  of  some 
special  appliances,  to  be  summoned  when  needed  for  the  applica- 
tion of  their  special  art,  and  to  be  dismissed  and  forgotten  as  soon 
as  their  special  work  is  done.   .   .   . 

"Specialism  no  doubt  increases  the  total  gains  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  enables  young  men  to  get  an  adequate  income 
earlier  than  thej'  otherwise  would,  but  it  tends  to  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  general  attainment  in  what  is  regarded  as  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  profession;  for  a  man  of  very  limited  ability  can  in  time 
acquire  a  certain  familiarity  in  the  management  of  a  single  organ, 
and,  by  merely  identifying  himself  with  that  organ  and  compiling 
some  work,  no  matter  how  slender  its  merits,  on  its  diseases,  he 
becomes  advertised  as  a  skilful  specialist,  and  he  acquires  a  suffi- 
cient income.  Moreover,  he  soon  begins  to  charge  large  fees, 
and  society  is  made  to  know  that  even  the  possession  of  such 
small  things  as  'adenoids'  is  a  costly  affliction. 

"Society  is  beginning  to  resent  this  increased  costliness  of 
medical  and  surgical  help,  and  is  getting  to  look  on  the  members 
of  the  medical  profession  as  more  mercenary  and  less  disinter- 
ested than  they  were  wont  to  be,  and  thus  our  social  influence  is 
diminished  and  the  i)leasantness  of  our  relations  with  society,  to 
some  extent,  lost.  The  cases  now  frequently  occurring  in  our 
law  courts  testify  to  the  truth  of  this,  for  which  the  growth  of 
specialism  is  responsible. " 

Further  on.  Dr.  Yeo  takes  uj)  "another  burning  question" 
affecting  the  relations  of  medical  men  to  society,  namely,  "un- 
professional advertising,"  and  on  this  jioint  says: 

"Now  let  it  be  frankly  admitted  that  we  do  <?// seek  puhlkity 
in  some  form  or  other:  we  advertise  our  colleges,  our  hospitals, 
our  books,  our  appointments,  our  lectures,  etc..  and  we  delight  in 
various  forms  of  indirect  advertisement.  Inter-professional  ad- 
vertising is  practised  constantly  and  immensely  by  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  our  profession. 

"In  medical  jcnirnals  the  frequent  mention  of  the  same  names. 


by  pure  inadvertence  no  doubt,  seems  unavoidable  by  certain 
editors  and  sub-editors.  These  are  advertisements  of  great  value. 
Even  medical  editors  themselves  seem  tempted  by  the  fatal  facil- 
ity of  doing  so  to  indulge  in  frequent  reference  to  their  own  too 
obvious  merits.  This  tendency  is  counteracted  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  their  willingness  to  open  their  columns  freely  to  com- 
plaints of  unprofessional  advertising.  It  has  always  struck  me 
as  a  very  remarkable  thing  that  while  advertising  tvitliin  the 
medical  profession  is  practised  so  extensively,  and  without  in- 
curring any  adverse  comment,  the  smallest  notice  in  the  public 
journals  excites  such  lively  animosity.  It  is  quite  peculiar  to  our 
profession.  With  the  legal  profession  it  is  altogether  otherwise; 
whoever  is  clever  enough  in  that  profession  to  make  himself  a 
reputation  with  the  public  is  commended  for  his  skill  and  ability — 
and  what  would  be  thought  disreputable  would  be  for  counsel 
to  advertise  themselves  among  solicitors. 

"In  the  medical  profession,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consultant 
(the  counsel)  endeavors  to  attract  the  general  practitioner  (the 
solicitor)  by  every  means  in  his  power.  What  would  be  thought 
in  the  legal  profession  of  a  barrister  who  distributed  widely 
among  solicitors  a  paper  or  pamphlet  entitled,  'On  a  New  and 
Successful  Method  of  Defense  in  Actions  for  Libel'?  And  yet 
this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  thing  "Me  all  do. 

"I  am  confident  I  am  well  within  the  limits  of  accuracy  when 
I  say  that  three  fourths  of  the  medical  works  that  are  published 
year  by  year  are  published  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  advertising 
their  authors,  and  that  the  advertisements  of  these  books  in  the 
medical  journals  are  many,  many  times  in  excess  of  what  a  pub- 
lisher would  think  necessary  for  promoting  their  sale.  Indeed.  I 
am  certain  that  the  total  amount  spent  in  advertising  average 
medical  works  that  are  not  text-books  is  by  far  in  excess  of  any 
possible  profit  that  could  arise  from  their  sale." 

Provoking  often  as  quacks  are,  says  Dr.  Yeo,  reputable  physi- 
cians ought  to  be  grateful  to  them  for  one  thing — 

"They  relieve  us  of  some  of  the  most  troublesome  and  least  in- 
teresting of  our  patients,  those  patients  who  weary  us  beyond 
endurance  with  their  wretched  habit  of  constant  introspection, 
and  by  the  extravagant  importance  they  attach  to  very  small 
sensations.  '  Why  does  my  little  finger  twitch  at  night?'  inquires 
one;  '  Why  have  I  an  itching  at  the  tip  of  my  nose?'  asks  another; 
and  'Why  have  I  a  sort  of  numbed  spot  about  the  size  of  a  six- 
pence' (their  precision  is  remarkable!)  'on  my  right  shoulder?' 
demands  a  third  ! 

"A  good  story  is  told  of  such  a  patient  going  to  consult  an 
authority  on  chest  disease,  and  on  entering  the  consulting-room 
he  placed  his  hand  on  his  left  side  and  said  in  a  faint  whisper, 
'  Doctor,  I  can  not  speak  above  a  whisper  with  my  lejt  lung — it  is 
my  left  lung  that  is  wrong.  But' — and  then  he  placed  his  hand 
on  his  r/>///side,  and  the  voice  of  a  transpontine  tragedian  he 
exclaimed — 'But  with  my  rii^ht  lung  I  can  speak  perfectly  well !' 
These  patients  are  the  proper  food  for  charlatans,  and  I  for  one 
do  not  begrudge  them  such  sustenance.  The  charlatan  is  par- 
ticularly successful  in  curing  those  patients  especially  who  have 
nothing  the  matter  with  them — that  is  to  say,  nothing  objecti'i'e 
— nothing  that  can  be  weighed  and  measured,  or  that  admits  of 
any  accurate  definition — those  who,  as  that  sage  physician  Sir 
X.  Y.  used  to  say  with  particular  emphasis,  'enjoy  bad  health.' 
These  patients  spend  their  whole  lives  in  'being  cured'  of  one 
complaint  after  another,  and  they  are  always  being  'cured,'  yet 
they  are  never  well." 

Sympathy  of  a  Macaw.— A  letter  in  rhe  Spectator  gives 
a  marked  instance  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  a  macaw  :  "When 
I  was  about  seven,"  writes  Jlr.  R.  P.  Newhouse,  "one  of  my  chief 
cronies  was  a  macaw,  who  was  never  so  happy  as  when  seated  on 
my  shoulder  and  released  from  the  chain  which  usually  confined 
him  to  his  perch.  When  any  childish  trouble  affected  me  in  his 
presence — either  real  or  occasionalh'  simulated  (I  remember  par- 
ticularly a  fr.!!  from  a  rocking-horse) — he  gave  the  household  no 
rest  till  he  had  been  unchained.  He  would  then  hurry  across  the 
floor,  climb  on  my  mother's  knee,  and  thence  to  my  shoulder. 
And  there  he  would  stay,  rubbing  his  beak  .igainst  my  face,  kiss- 
ing me  with  his  black,  dry  tongue,  and  crooning  'poor,'  'poor.' 
until  I  showed  signs  of  returning  cqiianiiuity."  This,  the  writer 
thinks,  was  doubtlcssan  imitation  of  his  mother's  attempts  at  con- 
solation ;  but  he  believes  that  it  had  a  good  deal  of  genuine  sym- 
pathy in  it. 
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SHALL    AMERICAN     STUDENTS    GO    TO    GER- 
MAN   OR   TO    FRENCH    UNIVERSITIES? 

HITHERTO  advanced  American  students  have  flocked  to  the 
famous  universities  of  Germany,  going  there  by  the  hun- 
dreds every  semester,  while  very  few  have  been  enrolled  as  stu- 
dents of  the  French  universities.  Students  of  the  arts  have 
indeed  shown  a  preference  for  French  masters  and  methods,  but 
American  students  of  the  technical  professions  have  averaged  an 
attendance  of  more  than  a  thousand  each  year  in  Germany  ;  the 
average  in  France  has  been  only  thirty.  The  French  authorities 
propose  to  change  this.  In  Paris  a  oommittee  of  the  Sorbonne 
and  headed  by  its  rector  has  been  found  to  draw  American  stu- 
dents to  France,  and  especially  have  the  agitations  of  Professor 
Furber  been  successful  in  this  direction.  A  commitree  has  also 
been  organized  in  Washington,  of  which  Professor  Newcomb  is 
a  member,  working  to  the  same  end,  and  the  American  press  is 
beginning  to  agitate  the  proposal.  The  Illinois  Staats-Zeitiiitg, 
an  influential  organ  of  educated  German-American  thought,  has 
discussed  the  rmXt^x pro  and  con,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  American  students  to  continue 
their  studies  at  German  and  not  at  French  schools.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  its  arguments  : 

It  is  thought  that  Germany  attracts  American  students  because 
no  entrance  examinations  are  required  nor  are  any  examinations 
to  be  taken  unless  the  student  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  while 
at  the  French  universities  there  is  a  fixed  curriculum  also  for 
students  from  abroad  in  connection  with  which  there  are  compul- 
sory examinations.  The  Paris  committee  proposes  to  have  the 
regulations  changed  in  this  regard  and  to  give  American  students 
the  same  privileges  that  they  enjoy  in  Germany.  The  committee 
also  urges  in  favor  of  the  French  schools  that  there  is  no  tuition 
to  be  paid,  as  also  that  women  are  admitted  on  the  same  terms 
that  men  are.  In  reply  it  can  be  said  that  Germany  too  is  admit- 
ting women  to  some  of  her  universities  as  "hearers"  and  in  sev- 
eral instances  has  granted  them  degrees  ;  and  this  is  all  that 
ladies  from  abroad  ask  or  demand.  Then  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican student  can  save  a  few  dollars  in  tuition  by  going  to  France 
is  a  matter  of  small  moment,  as  most  of  these  young  men  are 
perfectly  able  to  pay  the  Collegie7igelder  asked  by  the  German 
professors.  One  of  the  friends  of  the  new  movement  urges  that 
Americans  be  for  the  present  asked  to  go  to  the  provincial  uni- 
versities, in  order  that  they  might  be  free  from  the  temptations  of 
metropolitan  life  and  sin  in  Paris.  But  the  provincial  universi- 
ties of  France  as  a  rule  consist  only  of  single  faculties  and  are  no 
universities  at  all.  In  Germany  the  national  capital  is  not  to  the 
same  degree  the  center  and  heart  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
countrj'  as  Paris  is  of  France,  but  there  are  excellent  and  fully 
equipped  universities  scattered  over  the  whole  empire  far  re- 
moved from  the  dangers  of  the  capital.  Then  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  there  are  splendid  scholars  and  specialists  in  Franpe ;  but 
compared  with  Germany  they  are  few  and  far  between.  In 
France  a  single  man  of  special  prominence  may  be  an  attraction 
to  a  certain  school,  but  where  is  there  such  a  combination  of  ex- 
ceptionally fine  talent  as  is  collected  at  all  the  German  uni- 
versity centers?  In  Germany  the  special  student  can  find  lead- 
ing authorities  on  any  and  every  subject,  but  in  France  only  in 
particular  lines.  And  then  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  question 
of  language.  The  German  language  has  in  recent  decades  be- 
come very  popular  in  America,  and  the  majority  of  American 
students  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  tongue  spoken  by  the 
"nation  of  authors  and  thinkers."  It  is  accordingly  an  easy  mat- 
ter for  them  to  understand  the  diction  of  a  German  professor. 
Not  so  in  regard  to  French.  But  few  Americans  master  this  lan- 
guage sufficiently  to  be  able  to  follow  a  French  discourse.  Then, 
too,  the  German  is  of  much  greater  practical  benefit  to  an  Amer- 
ican than  the  French.  Thus,  while  not  denying  the  fact  that  for 
certain  branches,  such  as  the  fine  arts,  the  Paris  school  called 
"  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts"  offers  special  advantages,  as  other  schools 
there  do  for  architecture,  music,  painting,  and  sculpture,— yet  for 
the  great  and  leading  technical  professions,  for  the  sciences, 
etc..  the  German  universities  present  attractions  that  can  not  be 
equaled  by  anything  in  fair  France,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
American  students  as  a  class  will  flock  to  the  famous  schools  of 
Germany  in  preference  to  those  of  France. 


SIGNIFICANCE   OF  VOCAL   TONES. 

I  N  the  folk-songs  of  the  different  nations  of  the  world,  saj's  The 
*■  Keynote,  men  of  science  will  one  day  recognize  a  body  of 
evidence  of  great  value  in  the  study  of  popular  origins,  racial  re- 
lations, primitive  modes  of  thought,  ancient  customs,  antique  re- 
ligions, and  many  other  things  which  make  up  the  study  of  eth- 
nology.    The  article  continues : 

"These  folk-songs  are  the  echoes  of  the  heart-beats  of  the  vast, 
vague,  irresistible  people.  In  them  are  crystallized  habits,  be- 
liefs, and  feelings  of  unspeakable  antiquity,  yet  not  in  the  words 
of  the  songs  alone.  Study  of  folk-song  texts  is  only  half-study  ; 
indeed,  it  is  study  of  the  lesser  half  of  the  subject  in  respect  of 
truthfulness.  The  words  of  the  people's  songs  are  a  record  of  ex- 
ternals chiefly,  and  very  often  they  are  only  half-truths.  If  we 
would  know  the  whole  story  which  their  creators  put  into  them, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  we  must  hear  also  the  music. 

"As  the  term  implies,  the  folk-song  is  the  product  of  a  people  ; 
and  a  people  do  not  lie.  Music  is  an  essential  element  of  it.  and 
music  not  only  does  not — it  can  not — lie.  The  things  which  are 
at  the  bottom  of  music,  without  which  it  could  not  be,  are  uncon- 
scious human  products.  We  all  act  on  a  recognition  of  this  fact 
when  we  judge  of  the  sentiments  of  another  not  so  much  by  what 
he  says  to  us  as  by  his  manner  of  saying  it.  The  feelings  which 
sway  us  publish  themselves  in  the  pitch,  dynamic  intensity,  and 
timbre  of  our  voices. 

"Try  as  we  maj',  if  we  are  powerfully  moved  we  can  not  con- 
ceal the  fact  if  we  open  our  mouths  for  utterance.  Involuntarily 
the  muscles  of  the  vocal  organs  become  tense  or  relax  in  obedience 
to  the  emotional  stimulus,  and  the  drama  which  is  playing  on  the 
hidden  stage  of  our  hearts  is  disclosed  by  the  tones  which  we  utter. 
I  do  not  say  in  the  words,  mind,  but  in  the  tones.  The  former 
may  be  false  ;  the  tones  are  endowed  with  the  elements  already 
enumerated,  of  pitch,  intensity,  and  timbre,  and  the  modulation 
of  these  elements  makes  expressive  melody. 

"Science  has  recognized  this  law,  and  Herbert  Spencer  has  for- 
mulated it.  'Variations  of  voice  are  the  physiological  results  of 
variations  of  feeling  ; '  and  '  feelings  are  muscular  stimuli. '  Thus 
simple  is  the  explanation  of  the  inherent  truthfulness  and  expres- 
siveness of  the  people's  music." 


A    BRAVE    DEED. 

SO  many  brave  deeds  have  been  seen  by  Archibald  Forbes, 
says  The  Review  of  Reviews,  that  it  is  with  some  natur,al 
curiosity  that  we  turn  to  his  paper  in  Pearson's  Magazine  under 
the  title  of  "The  Bravest  Deed  I  Ever  Saw."  The  deed  which 
Mr.  Forbes  here  selects  as  the  bravest  that  he  ever  saw  was  the 
rescue  of  a  wounded  trooper,  which  won  for  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford  the  Victoria  Cross.     He  thus  tells  the  story  : 

"Colonel  (now  General  Sir)  Redvers  Buller  had  been  ordered 
to  make  a  reconnaissance  before  Cetewayo's  kraal  of  Ulundi. 
Beresford  led  the  advance,  Buller  bringing  on  the  main  body. 
Beresford,  on  his  smart  chestnut,  with  the  white  ticks  on  withers 
and  flanks,  was  the  foremost  rider  of  the  force.  The  Zulu  chief 
bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  fugitives  suddenl}'  turned  on  the  lone 
horseman  who  had  so  outridden  his  followers.  A  big  man,  even 
for  a  Zulu,  the  ring  round  his  head  proved  him  a  veteran.  The 
muscles  rippled  on  his  shoulders  as  he  compacted  himself  behind 
his  cowhide  shield,  marking  his  distance  for  the  thrust  of  the 
gleaming  assegai. 

"  It  flashed  out  like  the  head  of  a  cobra  as  it  strikes ;  Beresford 's 
cavalry  saber  clashed  with  it;  the  spear-head  was  dashed  aside ; 
the  hor.seman  gave  point  with  all  the  vigor  of  his  arm  and  the 
impetus  of  his  galloping  horse,  and  lo!  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  the  sword-point  was  through  the  shield,  and  half  its  length 
buried  in  the  Zulu's  broad  chest.  The  gallant  induna  was  a  dead 
man,  and  his  assegai  stands  now  in  a  corner  of  Beresford's 
mother's  drawing-room. 

"The  flight  of  the  groups  of  Zulus  was  a  calculated  snare  ;  the 
fugitives  in  front  of  the  irregulars  were  simply  a  decoy.  Sud- 
denly from  out  a  deep  watercourse  crossing  the  plain,  and  from 
out  the  adjacent  long  grass,  sprang  up  a  long  line  of  several 
thousand  armed  Zulus.     At  Buller'sloud  command  to  fire  a  volley 
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and  then  retire,  Beresford  and  his  scouts  rode  back  toward  the 
main  body,  followed  by  Zulu  bullets. 

"Two  men  weie  iiilled  on  the  spot.  A  third  man's  horse 
slipped  up,  and  his  wounded  rider  came  to  the  ground,  the  horse 
running  away.  Beresford,  riding  behind  his  retreating  party, 
looked  back  and  saw  that  the  fallen  man  was  trying  to  rise  into  a 
sitting  posture. 

"The  Zulus,  darting  out  in  haste,  were  perilously  close  to  the 
poor  fellow,  but  Beresford,  measuring  distance  with  the  eye,  saw 
a  chance  of  anticipating  them.  Galloping  back  to  the  wounded 
man,  and  dismounting,  he  confronted  his  adversaries  with  his 
revolver,  while  urging  the  soldier  to  get  on  his  horse. 

"The  wounded  man  bade  Beresford  remount  and  fly.  Why, 
said  he,  should  two  die  when  death  was  inevitable  but  to  one? 
The  quaint  resourceful  humor  of  his  race  did  not  fail  Beresford  in 
this  crisis;  he  turned  on  the  wounded  man  and  swore  with 
clenched  fist  that  he  would  punch  his  head  if  he  did  not  assist  in 
the  saving  of  his  life. 

"This  droll  argument  prevailed.  Still  facing  his  foes  with  his 
revolver,  Beresford  partly  lifted,  partly  hustled  the  man  into  the 
saddle,  then  scrambled  up  himself  and  set  the  chestnut  agoing 
after  the  other  horseman  ;  another  moment's  delay  and  both  must 
have  been  assegaied. 

"A  comrade  fortunately  came  back,  shot  down  Zulu  after  Zulu 
with  cool  courage,  and  then  aided  Beresford  in  keeping  the 
wounded  man  in  the  saddle  till  the  laager  was  reached,  where  no 
one  could  tell  whether  it  was  the  rescuer  or  rescued  who  was  the 
wounded  man,  so  smeared  was  Beresford  with  borrowed  blood. 

"Going  into  Beresford's  tent  the  same  afternoon,  I  found  him 
sound  asleep,  and  roused  him  with  the  information,  which  Colo- 
nel Wood  had  given  me,  that  he  was  to  be  recommended  for  the 
Victoria  Cross.  'Get  along  wid  your  nonsense,  ye  spalpeen  !'  was 
his  yawning  retort  as  he  threw  a  boot  at  me,  and  then  turned  over 
and  went  to  sleep  again." 


WHY    HOGS  GET    FAT. 

WHY  the  domestic  hog  so  handsomely  responds  to  liberal 
feeding,  until  he  literally  lards  the  lean  earth,  may  not 
be  a  burning  question  just  now,  but  it  is  one  that  is  interestingly 
treated  by  Dr.  Louis  Robinson,  in  a  paper  on  "Wild  Traits  in 
Tame  Animals"  {i\orth  American  Review,  December),  from 
which  we  quote  the  following  : 

"The  wild  boar  of  Europe  is  a  scraggy  giant  who  would  need  a 
vast  deal  of  civilizing  before  his  gaunt  and  sinewy  frame  could  be 
cushioned  over  with  the  proper  thickness  and  quality  of  adipose 
tissue.  Very  many  years  ago  breeders  found  that  the  European 
j)igs  were  much  improved  by  being  crossed  with  the  Chinese. 
These  are  of  a  different  race  altogether,  and  are  not  found  wild 
anywhere  at  the  present  day.  The  careful  Mongolians  have  kept 
and  improved  them  for  untold  centuries,  and  this  doubtless  ac- 
counts for  their  superiority  from  the  farmers'  point  of  view. 

"But  the  disposition  to  lay  on  an  enormous  amount  of  fat  when 
food  is  plentiful  dates  back  far  beyond  the  beginning  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  And  what  is  more,  it  was  a  most  necessary 
habit  of  the  pig's  wild  ancestors  in  any  but  hot  climates  ;  for  in 
<ill  probiihility  the  hog  which  did  not  get  fat  in  the  fall  would 
perish  during  a  hard  winter.  One  would  not  think  that  there 
was  much  resemblance  between  fat  pork  and  honey,  yet  analysts 
tell  us  that  they  are  chemically  very  similar.  In  both  cases  they 
were,  in  the  first  place,  stores  laid  up  for  winter  use  by  their  re- 
spective owners,  which  man,  the  arch-i)lundercr,  has  appropri- 
ated for  his  own  purposes.  There  was  this  difference,  however, 
that  whereas  the  bees  accumulated  their  savings  in  a  joint-stock 
bank  the  pig  carried  hi^  about  with  him. 

"Throughout  the  spring  and  summer  in  Northern  and  Central 
Europe,  the  wild  hog,  by  diligently  grubbing  for  roots  and  what- 
ever else  he  could  find,  managed  to  make  a  bare  living.  But 
when  autumn  came  and  the  acorns  and  beech-mast  fell,  he 
reveled  in  plenty.  Moreover,  at  this  season,  many  of  his  ene- 
mies, such  as  the  bears,  were  feasting  on  the  ripe  berries  and 
nuts,  so  that  he  was  left  in  comparative  jwace.  The  result  was 
that,  in  the  few  weeks  between  the  fall  of  the  mast  and  the  first 
severe  weather,  he  filled  out  amazingly.  Then  came  the  winter, 
during  whicli  he  had  to  face  the  cold,  and  find  what  food  he  could 
beneath  the  snow  or  on  the  hard-frozen  ground.     Toward  the  end 


of  winter  the  most  trying  time  came.  The  earth  was  still  hard 
with  frost,  and  every  nut  or  acorn  in  the  forest  had  been  picked 
up  by  the  thousands  of  hungry  searchers.  The  pig  was  no  longer 
fat;  his  inward  store  had  well-nigh  been  consumed.  It  was  al- 
ways an  anxious  question  with  him  whether  he  would  'save  his 
bacon'  until  the  breaking  of  the  frost. 

"You  will  see  then  that  the  hog.  which  had  within  his  own  pri- 
vate bank  a  dollar's  worth  of  savings,  in  the  form  of  lard,  when 
his  fellows  were  insolvent,  would  in  an  exceptionally  protracted 
and  severe  winter  be  one  of  the  few  to  survive.  He  would  natu- 
rally transmit  his  fattening  tendencies  to  his  descendants,  and 
so  it  comes  about  that,  in  the  present  day,  no  animal  so  hand- 
somely responds  to  liberal  feeding  as  the  domestic  pig." 


Physical  Examination  of  New  York    Policemen. 
— "Every  applicant  for  appointment  to  the  police  force  of  New 

York  city  has  to  undergo  three  distinct  examinations.  The  first 
is  a  medical,  the  second  a  mental,  and  the  third  a  physical  exam- 
ination. They  are  all  conducted  under  civil-service  rules,  and  all 
are  rigid.  Probably  the  physical  examination  is  the  one  most 
dreaded.  This  examination  is  conducted  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Brown  in 
a  little  gymnasium  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Criminal  Courts  build- 
ing. It  is  design-iJ  lo  test  the  strength  and  muscular  develop- 
ment of  the  applicant.  The  development  is  noted  by  a  series  of 
measurements  of  chest,  waist,  abdomen,  arms,  and  legs.  The 
data  as  to  strength  are  secured  by  actual  tests.  Gages  have  been 
adjusted  to  certain  instruments,  and  when  the  dials  show  that  cer- 
tain marks — fixed  after  much  study  and  experience  are  reached — a 
percentage  of  loo  is  recorded.  A  man,  forexample,  whocan  make 
the  dial  on  the  machine  for  testing  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  reach 
the  figures  320,  gets  100  in  that  test.  On  the  dial  for  testing  the 
strength  of  the  lungs  he  must  make  a  record  of  25.  Probably  the 
test  for  the  arms  is  the  most  exhaustive.  To  get  100  the  applicant 
must  hang  from  a  ladder  and  pull  his  chin  up  to  his  hands  ten 
times.  He  must  then  lower  and  raise  himself  ten  times  on  par- 
allel bars.  Few  ever  accomplish  this.  Tests  are  made  of  the 
strength  of  back,  arms,  and  legs,  the  muscles  in  the  chest  and 
abdomen.  The  'grip'  of  a  candidate  is  shown  in  what  is  called 
the  '  traction  pull. '  and  is  also  most  difficult.  A  final  test  of  agility 
is  made  by  jumping.  All  measurements  are  taken  when  the  men 
are  stripped.  No  man  can  be  appointed  a  policeman  who  does  not 
receive  at  least  60  per  cent,  in  development  and  60  per  cent,  in 
strength.  In  the  development  test  muscular  condition  is  the  most 
important  factor.  In  the  strength  test,  agility,  arm  and  leg 
power,  and  lung  capacity  count  as  most  important.  Between  five 
and  ten  per  cent,  of  those  who  pass  the  medical  and  mental  ex- 
aminations fail  in  the  gymnasium  \.qs\.."— Harper' s  Weekly. 


Duelling  in  Germany.— "The  practise  of  duelling."  says 
The  Army  and  Xai/y  Gazette,  London,  "is  still  permitted  in 
certain  circumstances  in  Germany.  The  Emperor,  with  reference 
to  a  case  which  occurred  some  time  ago,  said  :  '  I  will  not  tolerate 
a  bully  or  fire-eater  in  my  service,  but  I  also  do  not  care  to  keep 
a  man  who  is  not  ready  to  defend  his  honor  if  it  is  called  in  ques- 
tion. '  If  a  serious  quarrel  occurs  in  a  German  regiment,  a  coun- 
cil of  honor,  consisting  generally  of  one  officer  of  each  rank  in  the 
regiment — either  the  seniors  of  each  rank  or  selected  by  each  rank 
— is  assembled,  and  they,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  decide 
whether  it  is  possible  to  accejit  an  apology  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  if  so,  the  matter  is  settled  there  and  then  before  the 
council,  and  no  further  steps  are  taken.  If,  however,  the  council 
is  of  opinion  that  an  apology  does  not  meet  the  case,  the  parties 
must  fight  before  the  next  morning  or  be  brought  before  the  court 
of  honor,  consisting  of  the  whole  of  the  oflicers  of  their  regiment. 
The  powers  of  this  court  are  to  give  a  "warning'  or  'simple  dis- 
missal' or  to 'cashier. '  After  a  duel  every  one  having  taken  part 
in  it  is  tried  by  court-martial.  Quarrels  about  trifles  are  not 
likely  to  occur  under  these  conditions,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  class 
of  scandal  which  from  time  to  time  casts  a  dreadful  shade  on  our 
own  cloth  is  entirely  avoided.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible,  for 
instance,  for  such  a  case  to  happen  in  Germany  as  that  in  which, 
a  short  time  ago,  an  otTicer  ran  away  with  his  brother  officer's 
wife,  and  then  returned  and  did  duty  in  the  same  regiment  with 
the  man  he  had  injured." 

"DiVF.KS  now  cutniiuinicate  with  persons  above  the  water  by  means  of 
thf  telephone,"  ncconlinfr  t"  The  Scientific  American.  "Tlie  mouth-piece 
is  placed  near  the  lips,  so  that  a  slight  tvirninjr  of  the  head  brings  the 
mouth  close  to  it." 
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Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 


Nervous  ^   ,  ,. 

Prostration. 

Mental  ^      ^.  „ 

Depression. 

Nervous  ^ 

Dyspepsia. 

Mental  ^  , 

Failure. 

Frelig-h's 

'Tp^-^  f^  \ry  {A  Phosphorized 

1   yjyyy^  Cerebro-Spinant) 

will  cure  wheu  everything  else  has 
failed.  Prescribed  and  endorsed  now, 
and  for  ten  years  past,  by  over  40,000 
Physicians.  Sample  by  mail  25c.,  ten 
days'  trial.  Regular  bottle  %\  by  mail. 
Small  bottle,  but  100  doses  in  each. 

Concentrated,  Prompt,  Powerful. 

Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full 
directions,  testimonials,  etc.,  to  anj- 
address. 

/.  O.    Woodruff  ^  Co., 

Iila7iji/acturing  Chetiiisfs^ 
106-108  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 

Formula  on   Every  Bottle. 


BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  General  State  of  Trade. 

As  is  the  rule  in  Christmas  week,  wholesale  trade 
has  been  quiet.  The  holidays,  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  stock-taking  tend  to  make  business  slow, 
and  promise  only  a  light  trade  until  late  in  Janu- 
ary. At  various  cities,  notably  New  York,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  and  Chicago,  anticipations  as  to  the 
character  of  trade  early  in  the  coming  year  are 
hopeful,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
downward  movement  of  demand  and  prices  and 
the  delay  in  putting  the  currency  on  a  sound 
basis,  all  of  which  have  begun  to  show  themselves 
in  trade  conditions,  will  permit  of  as  early  and 
marked  gains  in  staple  lines  of  trade  in  i8g6  as  has 
been  confidently  anticipated. 

Business  failures  in  the  country  for  a  completed 
year  number  13,013,  an  increase  of  more  than  2  per 
cent.,  notwithstanding  this  is  the  second  year 
following  panic,  in  which,  as  shown  by  the  records, 
it  is  usual  for  the  number  of  failures  to  decline. 
The  increase  of  2  per  cent,  in  number  is  accom- 
panied by  a  gain  of  6  per  cent,  in  liabilities  of 
those  failing,  and  the  commercial  death-rate,  which 
averaged  1.20  in  every  100  engaged  in  business 
during  five  years  from  i8go  to  1894,  inclusive,  and 
ranged  as  high  as  1.50  in  the  panic  year  1893,  down 
to  1.21  in  1894,  has  risen  to  1.23  of  every  100  in 
business  this  year.  The  increases  in  number  pf 
failures  are  at  the  West,  Northwest,  and  in  the 
Middle  States,  decreases  being  shown  in  New 
England,  at  the  South,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  percentage  of  assets  to  liabilities  has  risen 
from  S3  per  cent,  one  j'ear  ago  to  nearly  56  per 
cent.,  as  contrasted  with  65  per  cent,  in  the  year 
1893. 

Clearings  totals  are  favorable  ;  the  aggregate — 
$1,145,000,000 — while  it  is  3.5  per  cent,  less  than 
last  week  (a  remarkably  small  falling-off  when  the 
Christmas  interruption  is  recalled),  shows  an  in- 
crease of  fully  36  per  cent,  over  Christmas  week  in 
1894,  and  of  47  per  cent,  over  1893.  As  compared 
with  1892  this  week's  clearings  total  still  shows  a 


gain,  7  per  cent.,  and  as  compared  with  the  like 
week  in  1891  the  falling-off  is  only  a  fraction  of  i 
per  cent.  While  contrasted  with  1890  this  week's 
total  is  one  third  larger,  it,  in  all  probability,  is 
the  largest  Christmas  week  clearings  total  on 
record. 

The  prices  movement  is  more  favorable  than  for 
a  number  of  weeks,  the  quotation  for  coke  having 
been  advanced,  as  well  as  those  for  mohair,  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  oats,  and  for  sugar,  while  for  leather, 
hides,  lumber,  coal,  wool,  coffee,  and  print-cloths 
quotations  are  imchanged.  Fractional  reactions 
are  reported  in  prices  of  refined  petroleum,  cotton, 
pork,  flour,  iron,  and  steel. 

Most  industries  report  business  quiet.  Eastern 
dress-goods  woolen  mills  are  fairly  supplied  with 
orders,  but  some  of  the  Philadelphia  mills  have 
shut  down  for  a  short  time.  Shoe  manufacturers 
report  buyers  are  taking  very  little  interest,  but 
increased  strength  in  hides  makes  them  relatively 
confident. 

Stock  prices  recovered  sharply  from  the  depres- 
sion caused  by  foreign  and  domestic  liquidation 
on  the  Venezuelan  complication.  The  attendant 
flurry  in  the  money  market  was  allayed  by  the 
action  of  the  clearing-houses  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Boston  in  preparing  to  issue  loan 
certificates,  if  needed. — Bradstreet^s,  December  28. 

Finance. 

Wall  Street  and  business  generally  have  ex- 
perienced a  partial  recovery  from  the  alarm 
created  week  before  last  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Administration  on  the  Venezuelan  boundary.  The 
only  two  markets  immediately  affected  by  the 
possibility  of  war  were  the  money  market,  inclu- 
ding the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  cotton  market. 
Cotton  has  held  its  own  in  price,  and  the  exports 
for  the  week  were  122,312  bales,  or  not  quite  half 
the  export  in  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year. 
The  exports  were  less  than  during  the  previous 
week. 

In  financial  circles  several  things  tended  to  re- 
store confidence.  The  absence  of  preparations 
for  war  on  the  part  of  Congress,  very  general 
expressions  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
and  frequent  and  influential  declarations  that  the 
Venezuelan  boundary  was  not  a  sufficient  casus 
belli,  and  the  generally  pacific  tone  of  the  English 
press,  all  tended  to  create  the  conviction  that 
whatever  imprudent  language  might  have  been 
used  this  country  and  England  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  drift  into  war.  The  action  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  reporting  a  bond  'oill, 
tho  not  the  sort  of  the  bill  asked  for  by  the 
Administration  or  required  by  the  exigency,  had 
some  reassuring  influence;  and  probably  a  still 
greater  influence  was  exerted  by  the  evident  de- 
terminatiou  of  the  Administration  to  procure  gold 
by  bond  issues,  even  if  nothing  was  accomplished 
by  Congress,  together  with  news  from  Europe 
indicating  the  probability  that  our  bonds  would 
be  readily  taken  there.    The  apprehension  of  war 

was  at  no  time  so  acute  as  the  apprehension  that 
the  war  talk  and  the  belligerent  attitude  assumed 
by  the  Administration  would  make  it  difficult  for 
the  Government  to  procure  gold,  and  would  cause 
large  sales  of  American  securities.  These  appre- 
hensions have  been  in  great  measure  allayed  by 
the  evidence  that  the  American  people  will  not  go 
to  war,  or  pursue  a  course  likeiy  to  lead  to  it, 
without  greater  justification  than  any  yet  offered. 
—  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  December  jo. 


A  New  Cure  for  Asthma. 

Medical  science  at  last  reports  a  positive 
cure  for  Asthma  in  the  Kola  Plant  found  on 
the  Kongo  River,  West  Africa.  So  great  is 
their  faith  in  its  wonderful  curative  powers, 
the  Kola  Importing  Co.,  1164  Broadway,' 
New  York,  are  sending  our  large  trial  cases  of 
the  Kola  Compound  free  to  all  sufferers  from 
Asthma.  .Send  your  name  and  address  on 
postal  card,  and  we  will  send  you  a  trial 
case  bv  mail  free. 


LINCOLN   FOUNTAIN   PEN. 


$1.00 


Solid  Gold  Pen— Hard  Rubber  Engrraved  Holder— Simple  Construction— Always  Ready- 
Never  blots— No  better  working  pen  made— A  regular  S>3.50   pen. 

To  introduce,  mailed  complete,  boxed,  with  filler,  for  !«1.00.      Your  money  h3.cV—ifyou  waizt  it.  Agents  wanted 

LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  C0.,R00n  9,  108  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess-Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 


Our    New    Year's    Problem. 

No.  no. 

Composed  especially  for  The   Liter.-vky   Digest. 

By  Dk.  W.  R.  I.  Dalton,  Brooklyn. 

Black — Ten  Pieces. 

K  on  K  5;  B  on  Q  Kt  sq;  Kt  on  K  R  4;  R  on  Q  R8; 
Ps  on  K  Kt  5  and  7,  Q  B  3  and  5,  Q  Kt  6,  Q  R  6. 


White— Eight  Pieces. 

K  on  K  15  7;    Q  on  Q  Kt  2;    Bs  on  Q  sq  and  K  R  8; 
Kts  on  K  R  sq  and  Q  Kt  sq;  R  on  Q  3;  P  on  K  2. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 


Electric  Belt 


psxcz:,  $3.00. 


for  men  and  women,  quickly 
cuTesRheumatism.Pariily.iis, 
Liver  and  Kidneu  trouble. 
Nervous  and  General  Debil- 
ity, Gout,  Indigestion,  Pains 
ill  'the  Head,  Jlips,  Back  or 
Limbs,  and  kindred  complaint?. 
If  you  cannot  get  our  belt  from, 
your  druggist,  read  the  follow- 
ing plan,  which  we  have  adopG- 
ed  to  introduce  them  qtiickly  in. 
your  neighborhood. 


Given  Away 

Dr.  Scott's 
JElectric  Insoles. 

For  a  limited  period 
■vre  will  make  to  every 
person  who  Bends  us  $3 

te'^a'presfnTora  State  size  of  Shoe  you  wear. 
pair  of  Dr.  Scott's  Celebrated  Electric  Insoles  (Price  50c. ), 
•which  will  positively  keep  the  feet  warm  and  dry.  Send  for 
our  circular  giving  information  concerning  all  our  goods.  This 
offer  is  made  for  a  short  time  only;  do  not  delay;  send  at  once; 
you  laay  never  have  thu  thaneo  a:;aia.    Agents  wanted. 

Pall  riall  Elecrric  Association, 

Room  i6.  846  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Sanford's  Perfect  Heel  Protector 

is  tbe  only  device  that  prevents  lop 
Bided  Boot-Heels.    Guaranteed  to  add 
50  per  cent,  to  the  wearing  quality  of 
any  pair  of  shoes.    Made  of  Silver  i 
Steel,  chilled,  very  durable.    Easil.v  ' 
applied   by  any   one.      We  mail  a  I 
sample  pair,  with  nails,  for  lOc.  or  a  i 
box  containing  six  pairs  protectors,  | 
with  nails,  a  steel  chisel,  tin  gauge,  ; 
and  full  iostructioDs  for  applying,  |_ 

forSOcts.   Agents  xvanted.   Address,  ta 

Woodman  Co.,  Box  a8~a,  Boston.  Mass.^ 


PRINTING  OUTFIT  Iflr 

Hfcg  any  name  in  one  minute;  prints  SUOcar.isan 
hour.  V(JL  can  make  money  with  it,  A  fontof 
pretty  type,  alio  Indelible  Ink.  Type,  Holder,  Pads 
and  Tweezers.  Beat  Linen  Marker;  worth  11.00. 
Sample  mailed  FREE  for  lOo.  stamps  for  postage 
on  outStaDdlargeoalalogueoflOOO  Bargains.  Same 
outfit  with  agures    LSc.     Larger  outfit  for  printing 

tu3ti.aia.  lugersoll  A  JSro.  65  Cortlundt  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


"THE  CHOICE  OF  AN  OCCUPATION," 

an  illustrated  book,  gives  valuable  hints  of  how  to 
.succeed  in  life  ;  sent  for  5  2-cent  stamps.  Fowler  & 
Wells, Phrenologists,  27  East  31st  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Problem  iii. 
A  Hungarian  First  Prize. 
Black— Eight  Pieces. 
K  on  Q  B  5  ;  B  on  K  Kt  4;  Kt.s  o»  K  sq  and  K  R  7; 
Ps  on  K.  5,  y  R  2,  4,  and  5. 


1 


,^^m 


* 


t 


■  'm 


'^'WM 


-mm 


'X:/W 


White— Seven  Pieces. 
K  on  Q  Kt  sq;  Q  on  K  B  2;  B  on  Q  R  8;  Kts  on 
Q  5  and  Q  Kt  5;  Ps  on  Q  2  and  Q  R  2. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

Four  other  names  must  be  added  to  those  who 

got  No.  99:— Dr.  W.  W.  Moss,  Charlottesville,  Va.; 

Prof.  C.  D.  Schmitt  and  N.  H.  Pitman  Cconjointly), 

University  of  Tennessee;  C.  K.  Putney,  Indepen- 

■  dence,  la. 

No.   102. 


B-R6 


Q.K  B 


Q— K  sq,  ch 
K-H  4 


Q — K  6,  mate 


K^B  4 


K-Qs 
Kt  X  P  ch 

Kt  X  Kt,  must 
Q— K  R  sq,  ch 


Q  X  P  mate 


B — Q  3,  mate 


Kt— K  6,  mate 


Kt— B6 


K-Qs 


P  queens 


K— B  4 
Kt  X  P, ch 

Kt  X  Kt 
B  xK  t 


B— B  8,  mate 
B— Q  3,  mate 


3- 


Kt  X  P,  mate 


P  becomes  Kt    QxB 


B  xKt,  mate. 


Kt— Q  6,  ch 

The  Black  Kt  at  R  8  and  the  P  at  Kt  s  seem  to  be 
superfluous;    but     they    prevent    several    double 

mates, /.^.,  (J— K  sq 

I. 2. etc. 

K— B  4  Kt  (R  sqj— B  2 

'The  force  of  the  P  at  Kt  5  is  seen  in  the  following: 
B  X  Kt 


K— B  4  P  X  P. 

White  cannot  mate  next  move,  for  K— Kt  5. 

Correct  solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  Uni- 
versity of_  Virginia;  the  Revs.  K.  M.  McMillin, 
Lebanon,  Ky.,  and  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem,  Pa.; 
F.  \\.  Johnston,  Klizabeth  City,  N.  C.  Augustus  H. 
Oansser,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Only  five  out  of  our  large  number  of  solvers! 
All  the  others  were  misled  by  Q— K  B  sq.  This  is 
the  way  it  t/on'/  work: 

Q— K  B  sq  Q-B  4,  ch 

I. 2. , 

P  Knights  Kt  — K  5 

and  no  mate  next  move. 

Good  News— Wonderful  Cures  of  Catarrh 
and  Consumption. 
Our  readers  who  suffer  fiom  l.unjj  Diseases, 
Catarrli,  Ikonchilis,  and  C  onsumption  will  be 
glad  to  hear  of  llie  woiuierfui  cures  made  by 
the  new  treatment  known  in  Kurope  as  the 
Andral-Hrocu  Discovery.  NN'rite  to  tiie  New 
Medical  Advance,  <)7  I'',ast  f)lli  .Street,  Cincin- 
nati t)hi(),  and  tiicy  will  semi  you  tliis  new 
treatment  free  for  trial.  State  age  and  all 
particulars  of  your  disease. 


K-Q7 
K  x  P 


No.  103. 
Q-Kt  6,  ch 

K  X  Q,  must 
Kt— Kt  4,  ch 


Kt— K  5,  male 


B — Q  3,  mate 


K-Q4 


K-B5 


Kt  (Q3)-B  s,  ch       \'.—iJ  sq,  mate 


P-Q4 


K— B  6 


Q— K  sq,  mate 


K-K  4 
Kt— K  sq,  ch 


B— Kt  3,  mate 


K-B  6 


3- 


P-B6 


K— K  7,  must 

K-^K6  Q-K  sq,  mate. 

2. 3. 

P-Q4 

Correct  solution  received  from  those  who  got 
100,  and  J.  F".  Dee,  Buffalo;  "  Eddux."  Atlantic  City, 
N  .  J. ;  Augustus  H.  Gansser. 

Those  who  sent  Q — Kt  6  did  not  provide  against 
K-B  6. 

From  the  Hastings  Tourney. 
TheGer.vian  Doctok's"  French"  Diun't  Work 


The  St.  Petersburg  Tourney. 
Young  A.mekica  still  Leading. 
The  score  of  the  tournament  at  the  time  of  going 
to  press  is  as  follows: 

o 

_         -         _         _         3 

Players. 


Emanuel  Lasker., 
H.  N.  Pillsbury.. 
William  Steinitz. 
.M.  Tschigorin 


Lost. 


^ 
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French  Defense. 


Pollock. 
IV/iite. 

1  P-K4 

2  P-K  5 

3P-Q4 

4  l',-Q  3 

5  P-K  Kt 

6  Px  I' 

7  P-K  3 

8  Kt-K  2 

9  Castles 

10  K  — K  sq 

11  Kt— Q  2 

12  P  X  P 

M  Kt     K  B 


Takrasch. 
Black. 
P-K  3 
P-K  P.  3 

p-gp.4 

P-K  H  4 
4  P  X  (^  P 
Q— R  4  ch 
Q  X  K  P  ch 
Kt-g  B  3 
B— K  4 

KP  xP 

B— K  2 

3  K-Q  sq 


Pollock. 
White. 

14  li-KKt 

15  B  X  B  ch 

16  (^-(.)  2 

17  Kt     K  5 

18  P  .X  Kt 

19  Kt     H  4 

20  li     Kt  5 

21  P-K  6 

22  Kt— Kt  6 

23  Q  X  Q  ch 

24  Kt  X  R 


Tarrasch. 
Black. 
sQ-H2 
Kt  (Kt  sq)xB 
P-K  K  3 
Kt  .X  Kt 
P-Q  Kt  3 
H-Kt  2 
Kt-H  3 
Q— K2 
6 -Kt  4ch 
PxQ 
Kt-Q  5 


25  P-K  7  ch  and  White  wins. 


Although  White's  (2)  P-K  5  is  condemned  by 
all  modern  authorities,  he  succeeded  in  getting  a 
powerful  attack,  and  the  German  didn't  seem  to 
be  able  to  pick  out  any  good  defense.  This  game 
is  decidedly  original  and  full  of  snap. 

England    and    America    against     Russia.— 
Consultation  Game. 


We  will  publish  all  the  games  of  this  tournev. 
Those  that  have  reached  us  came  too  late  for  this 
issue.     We  will  give  you  a  rare  treat  next  week. 

United  States  Championship. 

Mr.  Showalter  won  the  match  and  the  stakes 
of  $1,500. 

SUMMARY   OF  THE  GAMES. 

Games.  Openings.  Moves.   Winner. 

ist Queen's  Gambit  Declined..  64.  .Lipschutz. 

id (Queen's  Gambit  Declined. .  47.  .Showalter. 

jd Ruv   Lopez 50.  .Lipschutz. 

4th (Ju'een's  Gambit  Declined..  34.. Drawn. 

:;th Ruv  Lopez 51.. Lipschutz. 

6th Queen's  Gambit  Declined..  50.  .Showalter. 

7th Petroff 76. .Drawn. 

8th Queen's  Gambit  Declined..  41.  .Showalter. 

Qth Petroflf 35.  .Showalter. 

loth <.)ueen's  Gambit  Declined..  51.  .Showalter. 

nth   ..   Vienna 05.  .Lipschutz. 

12th (Jueen's  Gambit  Declined. .  77.  .Drawn. 

i;th   ..   Petroff 112.  .Showalter. 

14th Queen's  Gambit  Declined.  ..25.  .Showalter. 

Showalter,  7,  Lipschutz,  4;  drawn,  3. 

Lipschutz  had  the  move  in  the  odd-numbered 
games. 


liLACKBURN       SCHlFFERS 

AND  AND 

I'lLl.SIU'RV.        T.SCHIGOKIN. 

White.  Black. 

1  P-Q  4        P-Q  4 

2  P-  0  1!  4     Kt     Q  B  3 
5  Kt  -  K  li  3Ji     Kt  5 

4  P  X  P  B  X  Kt 

s  Kt  P  x  B     Q  X  P 

P-K  3 
B— Kt  5 
B  X  Kt 
K  Kt— K2 
Q-K  R4 


PII.I.SBCRV. 

White. 

25  B  X  Kt 

26  i!  X  R  P 

27  B-Q3 
2 


6  P-  K  3 

7  Kt-B  3 

8  B-Q  2 

9  P  X  P. 

10  P— K  4 

11  R-QKtsq!R— Q  Kt  sq 

12  H— K  2         CastlfS 

13  R— Kt5        P-K  P.  4 

14  P— K  B  4     Q— K  5 

15  P-K  5  P-Q  R  3 

16  R-Q  KtsqKt-Q4 
i7B-l!4  Q-R6 

18  B  — K  Bsq  Q-Kt  5 

19  Q  X  Q  P  X  Q 

20  R  -Kt  sq     P  -  K  R  4 


21  P— K  R  3 

22  P  X   P 

23P-Kt  5 


Ktx  K  B 
P-Rs 
Kt-K  2 


24  R— K  R  sq  Kt  (K  2)-Kt  3 


BLACKBCRN         SCHlFFERS 


TSCHIGORIN. 

Black. 
R  x  B 
P-Kt  3 
Kt— K  2 
Q  R— K  B  sq 
Kt-Q  4 
Q  R— B4 
Px  B 
R  X  Kt  P 
R-Kt7 
R  (B5)  xBP 


R     R  3 

29  R— Kt  2 

30  li-  B4 

31  B  X  Kt 

32  R— Kt  5 

33  R  X  Q  P 

34  P-K^o       .- 
^5  R— Q  8  ch  K— R  2 

36  R  X  P  ch     K— Kt  3 

37  R-Kt4chK-B  3 

38  R  X  R  R  X  R 

39  P-Q  5        R-Q  B  7 

40  R— B  8ch  K— K  2 

41  R— B  7ch  K— Q  sq 

42  R— Q  7Ch  K— B  -sq 

43  K-Q  sq      R  X  R  P 

44  R  X  Kt  P     K-  Q  sq 

45  R-Kt8chK-^  2 

46  R-Q  B  8  R-R  2 

47  K-K  2       P-B  4 

48  K—  Q3  and  wins. 


FREE! 

We  direct  special  atten- 
tion to  the  following  re- 
markable statement:  For 
many  years  I  suffered  from 
Catarrh,  which  destroyed 
my  hearing,  and  for  twenty- 
five  years  1  was  so  deaf  that 
I  could  not  hear  a  clock 
strike  by  holding  my  ear  against  it.  I  had 
tried  every  known  remedy,  and  nothing 
gave  me  the  slightest  relief.  I  obtained  Dr. 
Moore's  treatment,  and  in  three  weeks  my 
hearing  began  to  improve,  and  now  1  can 
hear  common  conversation  across  a  room  ; 
can  hear  a  clock  strike  in  an  adjoining 
room,  30  feet  away.  I  thing  I  am  entirely 
cured,  and  my  hearing  permanently  re- 
stored. EDWIN  GOLEM  .AN,  Maize.  Kans. 

3Iedicines    for    3    Months'    Treat- 
incut    Free. 

To  introduce  this  treatment  and  prove 
beyond  doubt  that  it  will  cure  Deafness, 
Catarrh,  Throat  and  Lung  Diseases,  I  will, 
for  a  short  time,  send  Medicines  for  three 
months'  treatment  free.     Address. 

J.  H.  MOORE.  M  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


J.  B  COLT  a  CO.. 
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NEW    YORK. 
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PHILAOtLPHIA. 

ATLANTA.   ST  LOUIS. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

ELECTRIC  BUFFALO.. 
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Social  Christianity. 

A  Series  of  Twenty  Hermons  on  Social  Christianity,  delivered  in  St.  James's  Hall, 

London,  by  Rev.  lliij;h  I'rice  llufjhes,  M..\.     Crown  Hvo.  cloth, 

281  pages.     Price,  $1.40,  post-free. 

"A  collection  of  .s<»rinoiis  full  of  iiiHi.  brifrlitncss,  niaiiliiiess,  nnd  slircwd  sense." — Echo. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE   DAY. 


ANOTHER   BOUNDARY   DISPUTE   THAT    MAY 

CONCERN    US. 

A  DISPUTE  between  France  and  Brazil  over  the  boundary 
of  French  Guiana  has  many  features  similar  to  those  of  the 
Venezuela  dispute.  If  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  involved  in  the 
one  case,  many  journals  think  it  is  inevitably  involved  in  the 
other,  and  that  vs^e  must  lay  down  the  law  not  to  England  alone 
but  to  France  as  well.  The  main  features  of  this  second  dispute 
are  presented  in  the  following  extracts  : 

The  Territory  in  Dispute. — "A  large  area  of  northern  Brazil, 
known  as  Amapa,  is  claimed  by  France.  Till  recently  there  was 
no  attempt  of  the  French  to  occupy  it.  The  inhabitants,  num- 
bering thousands,  were  and  are  Brazilians.  General  Cabral,  a 
Brazilian  and  a  good  fighter,  has  been  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  district.  When  gold  was  found  there  the  officials  of  French 
Guiana,  waiving  diplomatic  argument,  sent  soldiws  to  seize  the 
country.  Cabral  resisted,  and  there  was  fighting  last  May.  Some 
Brazilians  were  killed  and  iheir  property  seized.  In  the  end, 
however,  Cabral  seems  to  have  got  the  advantage,  and  a  French 
naval  demonstration  is  in  contemplation,  with  a  view  to  intim- 
idating the  Rio  Government.  The  tract  of  which  France  pro- 
poses to  deprive  Brazil  lies  between  the  river  Oyapock,  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  French  Guiana,  and  the  river  Araguary.  On 
the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic,  upon  which  it  borders  for 
several  hundred  miles,  and  it  extends  south  of  Dutch  Guiana 
westwardly  almost  to  British  Guiana.  Its  area  is  estimated  at 
some  155,000  square  miles,  or  about  that  of  all  New  England. 
Just  as  the  Venezuelans  have  never  occupied  the  region  on  the 
Cuyuni  River,  which  they  now  claim,  so  the  French  have  never 
occupied  the  slice  of  Brazil  they  now  want  and  have  used  force 
to  get.  The  dispute  as  to  title  is,  however,  an  old  one.  It  was 
in  progress  in  1688.  but  Portugal  got  the  best  of  it,  and.  in  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  France  renounced  the  country  between  the 
Amazon  and  the  river  Vincent-Pincon  and  surrendered  control 
of  the  Amazon.  But  where  is  the  Vincent-Pincon?  The  Por- 
tuguese say  it  is  the  Oyapock,  which  has  so  long  been  the  recog- 
nized French  boundary,  but  the  French  say  it  is  the  Araguary, 


which  is  far  to  the  south.  It  is  the  French  who  have  demanded 
arbitration,  which  the  Brazilians  refuse.  As  France  is  a  European 
power  and  Brazil  an  American  republic,  Mr.  Olney's  doctrine 
will  compel  us,  it  would  seem,  to  take  Brazil's  side  and  fight 
France  to  prevent  arbitration  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  fighting 
England  to  compel  it." — The  Sun,  Baltimore. 

The  History  of  the  French  Claims. — "The  Portuguese  seized 
the  occasion  of  France's  European  preoccupations  to  seize  Guiana 
in  1809,  but  the  colony  was  restored  to  France  under  the  treaties 
of  181  5.  A  joint  commission  was  appointed  to  study  the  question 
of  the  disputed  territory,  but  it  never  met.  In  1836  France  es- 
tablished a  military  post  at  Mapa,  within  this  territory,  but  it  was 
abandoned  in  1840,  and  by  a  convention  concluded  in  1841  France 
acknowledged  Brazil  as  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  rights  or  claims 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  two  nations  accepted  the  principle  of 
reciprocal  non-action  in  regard  to  the  territory  in  dispute. 

"The  French  claim  that  the  Brazilians  have  not  observed  this 
agreement.  They  point  to  the  settlement,  north  of  the  Ara- 
guary, of  the  military  colony,  Pedro  II.,  and  to  the  annexation 
in  1B60  of  the  district  of  Apurema,  the  richest  part  of  the  territory. 
In  1887  a  handful  of  Frenchmen,  despairing  of  receiving  adequate 
protection  from  the  home  government,  set  up  at  Conani  the  re- 
public of  Independent  Guiana,  with  a  certain  Jules  Grosfor  Pres- 
ident. This  found  no  recognition  from  France,  but  as  in  1890-91 
a  Brazilian  expedition  seized  Mapa,  founding  there  the  colony 
Ferreira-Gomez,  and  as  in  1892  another  expedition  started  across 
the  territory  to  find  new  opportunities  of  colonizing  or  mining, 
the  French  Government  was  moved  to  take  some  action  in  de- 
fense of  its  claims.  The  sanguinary  encounter  of  last  May  be- 
tween the  guerrilla  band  of  the  Brazilian  Cabral  and  a  company 
of  French  soldiers  under  Captain  Lunier  was  the  latest  serious 
episode  in  this  long  dispute. 

"It  will  be  perceived  that  so  far  as  there  is  any  analogy  be- 
tween this  and  the  Venezuelan  controversy,  Brazil  takes  the  place 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  of  Venezuela.  But  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  what  the  Brazilian  Chamber  of  Deputies  calls  'the  rights 
and  liberty  of  the  American  nations  concentrated  in  Monroe 
principles'  may  in  the  estimation  of  Brazil  be  seriously  involved 
in  making  any  concession  of  the  territory  claimed  to  belong  to 
French  Guiana.  In  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  dispute  in  which  we  need  not  interpose  till  either  or  both  of  the 
parties  to  it  ask  for  our  mediation." — The  Journal  0/  Commerce, 
New  York. 

Representations  Brazil  May  Make. — "This  differs  from  the 
Venezuela  controversy  in  so  far  as  France  is  not  in  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  disputed  territory,  but  it  has  this  new  element  of 
gravity  that  an  armed  conflict  took  place  last  May  between  a 
Brazilian  expeditionary  force  and  a  body  of  French  soldiers.  .  .  . 
As  the  French  authorities  put  the  case,  the  country  to  which  they 
lay  claim  derives  its  importance  from  its  situation  near  the  north- 
ern estuary  of  the  Amazon.  That  consideration  is  also  calculated 
to  give  the  subject  new  gravity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  if  it  takes  the  representations  which  Brazil  may 
make  in  regard  to  the  Amazon  as  seriously  as  it  has  done  those 
of  Venezuela  in  regard  to  the  Orinoco.  Last  December  the  Vene- 
zuelan Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  closed  a  communication  to  the 
minister  resident  of  the  United  States  as  follows:  'The  control 
by  England  of  the  entrance  to  the  mouth  of  our  great  fluvial 
artery,  and  of  some  of  its  tributaries,  would  expose  to  constant 
peril  the  industry  and  commerce  of  a  large  portion  of  the  New 
World;  would,  in  fact,  bring  into  ridicule  the  famous  and  salu- 
tary Monroe  doctrine,  and  would  establish  abusive  practises 
which,  in  the  end,  might  make  illusive  for  some  American  coun- 
tries their  own  political  entity  as  free  and  independent  states. ' 
Substitute  France  for  England,  and  the  Brazilian  Foreign  Minis- 
ter might  borrow  the  sentence  without  change." — The  Herald, 
Boston. 
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"RESPECTABLE"  CITIZENS    AND   MUNICIPAL 

CORRUPTION. 

TWO  speeches  that  have  been  made  within  the  last  few  days 
charging  a  large  share  of  municipal  corruption  upon  the 
wealthier  and  more  "respectable"  classes,  have  attracted  more 
than  passing  notice.  One  was  made  by  Mayor  Swift,  of  Chicago, 
and  the  other  by  Police  Commissioner  Roosevelt,  of  New  York. 
Mayor  Swift  spoke  before  the  Commercial  Club,  of  Chicago,  a 
club  of  leading  business  men.  In  reply  to  criticisms  on  his  ad- 
ministration made  by  President  Baker,  of  the  Civic  Federation, 
the  mayor  said  : 

"The  remedy  is  to  send  men  to  the  city  council  who  will  not  pass  corrupt 
ordinances.  Who  are  responsible  for  the  present  condition  of  affairs?  Not 
the  common  people.  Who  tempt  assessors  ?  Not  the  small  property-owners 
on  the  North,  South,  or  West  sides.  Who  knock  at  the  door  of  the  council, 
asking  for  illegal  franchises?  The  representative  citizens— the  high-toned 
people.  Go  among  the  business  people  and  teach  them  their  duty.  We 
are  working  with  1,300  less  men  than  there  was  in  the  city  employ  the  same 
month  last  year.  Not  until  you  do  your  duty  should  you  criticize  an  ad- 
ministration that  does  its  best. 

'•  Change  the  common  council  if  it  does  not  suit  you.  This  would  be  good 
work  for  Brother  Baker  and  the  Civic  Federation.  Don't  attempt  too  much. 
Elect  seven  or  eight  good  business  men.  Send  in  Lyman  J.  Gage  from  his 
ward  and  C.  B.  Farwell  and  F.  G.  Keith  and  others  of  that  class,  and  when 
they  have  witnessed  the  scenes  which  I  have  seen  they  will  talk  about  con- 
ditions, not  theories.  Commence  at  home  if  you  want  to  uphold  the  chief 
executive.  Be  active.  It  won't  do  to  goto  your  clubs  or  churches  and 
talk  about  matters.  If  you  love  the  city  and  are  interested  in  its  progress 
and  future  you  will  elect  good  men  to  manage  its  affairs." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  address  was  delivered  before  a  reform  mass- 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  attended  in  large  numbers,  it  is  said, 
by  represenative  business  men.  He  narrated  how  a  Congress- 
man, a  State  Senator,  and  two  assemblymen  tried  to  influence  a 
police  court  in  New  York  city  to  let  off  saloon-keeper  Callahan, 
arrested  for  knocking  down  a  policeman  who  tried  to  make  him 
keep  his  saloon  closed  on  Sunday  according  to  law.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt continued  : 

"You  would  be  astonished  if  I  should  tell  you  the  names  of  men,  standing 
high  in  New  York  city,  who  came  to  ine  for  some  of  the  worst  people  that 
there  were  in  that  [the  police]  department  because  it  was  a  department 
in  which  money  could  accomplish  most  anything:  any  man  who  had 
money,  whether  he  was  a  law-abiding  citizen  or  criminal,  could  buy  pro- 
tection and  the  services  of  the  police  if  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  have 
them,  and  naturally  he  got  efficient  services  for  which  he  paid,  and  he  was 
not  willing  to  receive  merely  the  protection  that  would  be  meted  out  to  him 
exactly  as  to  other  citizens,  rich  or  poor.  He  did  not  want  the  change 
which  would  deprive  him  of  the  advantage  his  money  gave  him  in  getting 
police  protection." 

These  indictments  of  the  "respectable"  citizen  are  confirmed 
by  many  journals. 

Putting  Responsibility  Where  it  Belongs. — "There is  no  city 
in  the  country  to  which  Mayor  Swift's  words  do  not  apply.  Every 
city  has  plenty  of  men  who  are  ready  and  anxious  to  play  the 
dilettante  in  politics  and  reform  municipal  government  on  a  plan 
as  broad  as  their  dress-shirt  fronts  and  as  immaculate  as  their 
lawn  neckties.  But  when  the  time  for  action  comes  they  are 
generally  absent.  It  is  one  thing  to  attend  a  banquet  where  there 
is  plenty  of  elbow-room  and  nothing  more  untidy  than  a  cham- 
pagne bottle  to  be  handled,  and  another  thing  to  attend  a  caucus 
where  one  is  pretty  sure  to  have  to  submit  to  jostling  and  be  com- 
pelled to  come  in  contact  with  men  who  do  not  have  time  to 
lounge  and  drink  wine  at  clubs.  There  is,  in  short,  plenty  of 
human  nature  still  in  existence,  and  it  shows  itself  nowhere  more 
conspicuously  than  in  politics.  And  the  one  lesson  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  of  New  York  city,  is  teaching  reformers  is  that  they 
can  never  gain  their  object  without  being  practical  and  taking 
human  nature  into  account. 

"Mayor  Swift,  of  Chicago,  has  shown  that  he  is  a  reformer  of 
the  Roosevelt  kind,  looking  at  the  situation  exactly  as  it  is  and 
l)utting  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs.  His  plain  words 
should  awaken  the  businessmen  of  that  city  to  a  sense  of  the  folly 
of  shirking  political  duties  and  of  violating  city  ordinances  and 
yet  expecting  a  clean  municipal  government  and  that  city  ordi- 
nances will  be  ol)eyed.  And  if  the  citizens  of  Chicago  learn  the 
lesson  it  may  be  p()ssil)le  to  impress  it  ujion  tlie  citizens  of  other 
cities  and  prepare  them  to  aid  iieartily  but  practically  in  the  work 
of  reforming  tlic  many  acknowledged  abuses  in  city  government." 
—  The  Press,  J'/t/7iuh/p/i/a. 


Partakers  of  Corruption. — "  It  is  not  the  slums  that  make  the  city 
vile.  It  is  not  the  boss  alone  who  makes  politics  dishonest.  It  is 
not  the  foreign  element  that  makes  the  fight  against  vice  and  crime 
sometimes  seem  almost  hopeless.  It  is  the  stolid  resistance  of  the 
mass  of  respectable  citizens,  who  felicitate  themselves  on  their  vir- 
tue, that  always  prevents  perfection  of  any  reform  at  the  point 
where  the  doing  away  with  an  evil  threatens  some  vested  inter- 
est, some  perhaps  honest  but  essentially  selfish  private  scheme. 
Attempt  to  enforce  an  excise  law  and  the,  highly  respectable  and 
benevolent  brewer,  who  would  not  dream  of  snatching  a  loaf 
from  a  drunkard's  wife  or  of  selling  a  drink  unlawfully,  at  once 
becomes  the  partizan  of  law-breakers.  Try  to  clear  the  sidewalks 
in  the  wholesale  district  and  note  the  business  men,  who  groan 
so  under  the  evils  of  misgovernment,  protest  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  carrying  reform  too  far.  Drive  an  investigation  of  the 
old  police  corruption  or  of  the  doings  of  any  city  department  much 
below  the  surface,  and  see  the  bankers  and  merchants,  who  have 
received  favors  from  public  servants,  whose  business  secrets — 
perhaps  entirely  proper  business  secrets — are  known  to  officials, 
rally  quietly  but  effectively  to  keep  their  old  friends  from  being 
annoyed.  Seek  to  stop  the  killing  of  people  by  reckless  motor- 
men,  and  the  very  stockholders  whose  children  may  be  endan- 
gered stand  in  the  way.  Start  to  compel  the  owners  of  a  fran- 
chise to  give  adequate  compensation  for  their  privileges,  or  in 
any  way  restrict  their  activities  for  the  public  good,  and  a  cor- 
poration lawyer  will  arise,  eloquently  directing  attention  to  the 
more  pressing  need  of  stopping  poker  games.  Let  any  move- 
ment be  started  for  the  purification  of  politics,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  power  of  machines  and  bosses  will  be  found  not  in  the 
bribe-takers  and  petty  traders  who  are  always  so  disgustingly 
apparent,  but  in  the  attorneys,  the  bankers,  the  insurance  men, 
the  heads  of  corporations,  whose  interests  may  be  helped  or  hurt 
by  legislation.  They  may  know  perfectly  well  that  the  men  they 
are  protecting  are  corrtipt,  but  nothing  can  induce  them  to  risk 
incurring  the  anger  of  those  who  by  some  chance  might  still  for 
a  time  remain  in  power.  So  they  go  on  supporting  them,  paying 
blackmail  to  them,  and,  innocent  themselves  of  desire  for  plun- 
der, become  partakers  of  corruption." —  The  Tribune,  New  York. 

Mayor  Swift's  Discovery. — "It  is  somewhat  discouraging  to 
realize  that  it  has  been  left  until  New  Year's,  1896.  and  for  the 
mayor  of  a  town — Chicago — which  only  began  last  year  to  make 
municipal  reform  hum  (like  '  culture') ,  to  announce  as  a  discovery 
in  political  morals  the  principle  that  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the 
thief.  The  discovery  having  been  made,  however,  the  practical 
inquiry  is, how  will  the  offenders, '  the  prominent  citizens, '  not  only 
of  Chicago,  but  the  country  over,  'who  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
Council'  (we  shall  have  a  Council  here  in  '98)  'and  ask  for  illegal 
franchises,' take  the  discovery  ?  ....  Will  they  further  through- 
out the  country  the  existence  of  the  conditions  under  which  here 
in  New  York  the  Kingsbridge  extension  franchise  was  recently 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder  at  a  net  gain  of  §250,000  to  the  city 
over  and  above  the  tax  on  the  gross  receipts?  Or  will  they  fur- 
ther the  continuance  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Broadway 
and  Huckleberry  franchises  were  obtained — a  cash  sale  of  votes 
in  one  case,  a  boss's  order  in  the  other,  for  the  confirmation  of 
his  title  by  seisure  of  the  streets  of  a  municipal  district?  .   .   . 

"  We  have  raised  our  moral  plane  considerably  in  these  matters. 
It  is  no  longer  safe,  for  instance,  for  a  politician  of  national  repu- 
tation to  be  caught  on  the  'ground  floor'  of  business  enterprises 
which  depend  for  their  success  on  legislative  favor.  But  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  arrive  at  that  stage  where  a 
'respectable'  capitalist  will  be  able  to  see  any  moral  difference 
between  paying  a  bonus  to  a  municipal  corporation  and  a  bribe 
to  a  municipal  councilman  for  a  public  franchise." — T/ie  Tress, 
New  York. 

"What  is  true  of  New  York  and  Chicago  is  equally  true  of  a 
hundred  smaller  cities.  There  was  never  yet  a  political  boss  so 
rascally  that  'respectable  citizens'  were  not  found  hand-in-glove 
with  him,  profiting  by  his  favor  and  giving  him  the  benefit  of 
their  respectable  indorsement.  There  isn't  an  abuse  in  municipal 
government,  there  isn't  a  corruption  in  politics,  which  does  not 
exist  to-day  by  their  connivance  or  by  their  tolerance." — The 
Courixnt,  Hart/ord. 

Excited  Ciiic.^oo.vN:  "Help!  help!  I've  been  robbed!" 
Officer  7865:  "  Well,  well,  don't  take  on  so  about  it.    You  are  alive  yet,  ain't 
you  ? "—  The  Journal,  /nJianapolis. 
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SENATOR   SHERMAN'S    PROPOSED 
FOR  THE  TREASURY. 


RELIEF 


IN  a  carefully  prepared  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate  last 
week,  Senator  Sherman  supported  the  following  resolution 
introduced  by  him: 

"Resolved,  That,  by  injurious  legislation  by  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  the 
revenues  of  the  Government  were  reduced  below  its  necessary  expendi- 
tures, and  the  fund,  created  by  law,  for  the  redemption  of  United  Statesnotes 
has  been  invaded  to  supply  such  deficiencies  of  reserve  ;  that  such  a  misap- 
plication of  the  resumption  fund  is  of  doubtful  legality,  and  is  greatly 
injurious  to  the  public  credit  and  should  be  prevented  by  restoring  said 
fund  to  the  sums  of  not  less  than  $ioo,ooo,ooo  in  gold  coin  or  bullion  (to  be 
segregated  from  all  other  funds),  to  be  paid  out  only  in  the  redemption  of 
United  States  notes;  and  such  notes  when  redeemed  to  be  reissued  only  in 
exchange  for  gold  coin  and  bullion." 

After  assigning  the  Wilson  tariff  law  as  the  cause  of  a  continual 
reduction  of  revenues  below  expenditures,  and  referring  to  the 
issue  of  $162,315,400  in  bonds  to  meet  current  expenses  during 
this  Administration,  Senator  Sherman  declared  that  the  true 
remedy  for  the  supposed  financial  distress  "is  to  supply  by  taxa- 
tion in  some  form  additional  revenue,  and,  until  this  can  be 
effected,  to  borrow  from  the  people  of  the  United  States  enough 
money  to  cover  past  and  future  deficiencies.  This  done,  gold 
will  be  readily  exchanged  for  United  States  notes,  as  was  done 
from  January,  1S79,  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland."  Mr. 
Sherman  took  direct  issue  with  the  President  for  attributing  all 
our  financial  difficulties  to  the  continued  circulation  of  United 
States  notes  and  Treasury  notes — "debts  bearing  no  interest, 
amounting  to  only  $500,000,000."  "The  right  to  reissue,"  Mr. 
Sherman  asserted,  "is  a  necessary  incident  to  a  circulating  note. 
The  United  States  does  what  every  bank  does,  and  by  this  provi- 
sion furnishes  a  note  for  circulation  better  than  any  yet  devised 
by  mortal  man." 

Regarding  the  preservation  of  the  gold  reserve,  he  said  : 

"The  two  defects  in  existing  law  relating  to  redemption  are  mentioned 
by  the  President.  First,  that  the  notes  presented  for  redemption  must  be 
reissued.  (It  seems  from  the  newspapers  that  he  has  found  the  power  to 
hold  notes  redeemed  until  they  can  be  exchanged  for  coin,  a  discovery  that 
he  should  have  made  sooner.)  Second,  that  the  resumption  fund  is  a  part 
of  the  general  balance  in  the  Treasury,  and  may  be  applied  to  current  ex- 
penditures. Congress  neglected  to  cure  the  defects  pointed  out  by  me  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1880,  but  I  hope  will  correct  them  now  at  the 
request  of  the  President.  It  was  not  then  anticipated  that  a  deficiency  of 
revenue  would  occur,  or  that  if  it  did  occur  the  Government  would  use  a 
fund  specifically  pledged  for  another  purpose  to  meet  current  liabilities. 
Notes  once  redeemed  should  only  be  reissued  for  gold  coin,  and  such  re- 
issue should  be  mandatory  when  coin  is  deposited  in  the  Treasury.  "With 
this  provision  of  law  the  scarcity  of  currency  would  create  such  a  demand 
for  it  that  gold  will  be  freely  deposited  in  exchange  for  the  more  portable 
and  convenient  notes  of  the  United  States.  The  resumption  fund  should 
be  segregated  from  all  other  moneys  of  the  United  States  and  paid  out 
only  in  redemption  of  United  States  notes.  With  such  provisions  in  the 
law  the  resumption  fund  could  not  be  invaded  to  meet  deficiencies  in  the 
revenue.  They  should  be  provided  for  by  bonds  or  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness of  small  denominations  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  which  would 
be  readily  taken  by  the  people  through  national  banks,  sub-treasuries,  and 
post-offices." 

Senator  Sherman  suggested  that  banks  should  be  required  to 
keep  their  reserve  of  "lawful  money,"  in  United  States  notes  and 
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Treasury  notes  only,  in  order  to  prevent 'timid  banks  from  con- 
verting their  United  States  notes  into  coin,  thus  further  depleting 
the  redemption  reserve.     He  continued  ; 

"National  banks  are  the  creation  and  instruments  of  the  Government, 
and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  discredit  the  money  with  which  they  can 
redeem  their  own  notes. 

"  Nor  should  the  Government  itself  be  permitted  in  any  way  to  weaken 
the  credit  and  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  paper  money  by -using  it  for 
current  expenses  in  excess  of  current  revenues.  It  is  a  practical  fraud  for 
the  Government  to  use  these  notes  for  such  purposes,  and  it  never  has  been 
done  except  during  this  Administration.  Every  dollar  thus  taken  isanim- 
pairment  of  the  redemption  fund.  It  is  the  misapplication  of  a  fund 
specially  created  by  law  for  another  purpose.  The  effect  is  to  destroy  con- 
fidence in  the  credit  and  safety  of  our  paper  currency." 

Since  silver  certificates  are  in  express  terms  redeemable  in 
silver  dollars,  Mr.  Sherman  thinks  that  "while  the  silver  dollars 
are  maintained  at  par  with  gold  it  would  seem  that  there  was  no 
injustice  in  paying  the  silver  dollars  for  silver  certificates." 

Republican  papers  are  by  no  means  unanimously  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Sherman's  proposition  regarding  greenbacks  and  Treasury 
notes. 

A  Sound  Financial  Proposition. — "Since  Mr.  Cleveland's  in- 
auguration $103,000,000  in  gold — more  than  the  entire  amount 
regarded  as  necessary  for  a  reserve  fund — have  been  paid  into  the 
Treasury  for  greenbacks.  This  process  would  be  as  regular  and 
as  constant  as  the  withdrawal  of  gold  if  the  Government  would 
provide  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  current  expenses,  instead  of 
periodically  rushing  into  the  market  in  a  panic  to  borrow  money 
at  ruinous  rates  of  interest.  Senator  Sherman's  resolution  pro- 
poses to  restrict  the  reissue  of  greenbacks  and  Treasury  notes 
to  exchanging  them  for  gold  coin  or  bullion.  This  is  a  sound 
financial  proposition.  .  .  .  "When  distrust  is  not  active  gold  is 
readily  exchanged  for  greenbacks,  and  they  will  thus  be  kept  in 
circulation.  The  way  to  allay  distrust  is  to  provide  sufficient 
revenue  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government.  Bor- 
rowing money  has  never  been  conducive  to  confidence  either  in 
private  or  public  affairs.  It  has  to  be  done  sometimes,  but  it  isj 
not  a  blessing,  as  the  Administration  seems  to  think,  but  an  un- 
mistakable misfortune."  —  The  A7nerican  {Rep.),  Baltimore. 

The  People  Have  Had  Enough  Demonetization  on  the  Sly. 

— "It  will  be  observed  that  in  place  of  'coin,'  the  word  used  in  the 
resumption  act  which  was  passed  twenty  j'ears  ago  and  has  now 
been  in  actual  operation  sixteen  years,  this  resolution  would  sub- 
stitute not  simply  gold  coin  but  gold  coin  and  bullion.  The  great 
blunder  of  the  Sherman  act  of  1890  was  its  bullion  feature.  One 
would  suppose  that  Senator  Sherman  would  have  had  enough  of 
the  bullion  policy.  But  now  he  would  discredit  not  only  all  the 
silver  dollars  and  bullion  in  the  Treasury  but  monetize  gold  bars. 
Does  John  Sherman  really  think  the  country  would  tamely  submit 
to  such  a  radical  monetary  revolution?  The  hook  is  baited  with 
a  merited  attack  on  the  Democratic  revenue  law,  but  its  barb  is 
none  the  less  plainly  visible.  The  American  people  have  had 
enough  demonetization  on  the  sly. 

"As  for  the  wiping  out  of  United  States  notes  and  Treasury 
notes,  that  could  be  easily  accomplished  under  the  resolution. 
The  present  Administration  could  proceed  at  once  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Cleveland-Carlisle  policy.  A  bond  issue  of  $500,000,- 
000  could  be  placed  in  a  very  short  time,  and  that  would  just 
about  cover  all  of  both  kinds  of  notes.  There  is  a  little  less  than 
$350,000,000  of  the  United  States  notes  and  a  little  more  than 
$150,000,000  of  Treasury  notes.  The  resolution  fixes  a  minimum 
limit,  but  makes  no  maximum,  and  in  view  of  the  President's 
message  and  the  last  report  of  Secretary  Carlisle,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  the  Sherman  resolution  would 
be  speedily  followed  by  the  substitution  of  bonds  for  both  kinds 
of  notes." — 7 he  Inter  Ocean  {Rep.),  Chicago. 

"When  every  note  is  either  exchangeable  for  gold  that  is 
actually  in  the  Treasury  or  is  itself  in  the  Treasury  and  can  not 
be  got  out  except  in  exchange  for  gold,  the  notes  are  the  equiva- 
lent of  gold  in  our  circulation.  If  we  start  with  $100,000,000  gold 
which  is  paid  out  only  for  notes,  and  replenished  to  that  limit  as 
fast  as  it  is  paid  out,  and  if  the  notes  thus  redeemed  are  paid  out 
only  for  gold,  the  notes  must  gradually  either  be  all  in  the  Treas- 
ury or  be  represented  by  gold  that  is  there.  This  is  turning 
about  face  on  everything  the  Ohio  Senator  has  ever  said  on  this 
question.     Why  he  has  changed  we  can  not  say.  .  .  .  Whatever 
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his  motive,  we  welcome  his  action.  He  has  deserted  the  'blood- 
stained' greenback.  He  is  committed  to  the  direct  and  practical 
and  unqualified  application  of  the  gold  standard."— 77/^  Times 
{Dem.),  New  York. 

"To  make  greenbacks  in  the  Treasury  exchangeable— issuable 
—only  for  gold  is  to  discredit  silver ;  and  that  is  to  make  a  mock- 
ery of  the 'parity'  which  the  Republican  Party  has  declared  its 
purpose  to  preserve."— 77/^  Recorder  {Rep.),  New  York. 


CAUSES  OF  TROUBLE    IN    THE    TRANSVAAL. 

DR.  JAMESON,  an  administrator  for  the  British  South  Afri- 
can Chartered  Company  in  Mashonaland,  recently  led  a 
band  of  about  8oo  men  into  the  Transvaal  against  the  Dutch 
"Boers,"  who  politically  control  that  South  African  Republic. 
Ostensibly  the  expedition  was  in  behalf  of  the  Uitlanders,  the 
foreign  residents  who  are  forbidden  rights  of  citizenship  by  the 
Boers.  In  an  engagement  the  expedition  was  defeated.  Dr. 
Jameson  and  many  of  his  followers  being  made  prisoners  by  the 
Boers.  The  British  Colonial  Office  ordered  the  expedition  recalled. 
Emperor  William  of  Germany  cabled  congratulations  to  Presi- 
dent Kriiger  of  the  Transvaal  on  his  success,  and  English  papers 
are  greatly  exercised  over  the  complications  of  the  situation. 
Germany  has  neighboring  colonial  possessions  in  Africa  and  the 
Boers  defer  to  her,  while  they  are  hostile  to  Great  Britain.  The 
Boers  left  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  Natal,  and  Natal  for  the 
Transvaal  as  each  passed  under  British  control.  They  have  now 
become  outnumbered  in  the  Transvaal,  and  troubles  appear  to 
have  culminated  in  the  Jameson  expedition.  Some  German 
papers  declare  that  this  invasion  has  violated  the  treaty  of  1884, 
which  defined  the  suzerainty  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  that  the  Transvaal  will  thus  regain  independence  in  inter- 
national relations.  We  quote  American  journals  on  the  causes  of 
the  trouble. 

The  Transvaal  is   Guilty  of  Having  Gold-Mines.—" That  an 

attempt  should  be  made  by  the  English  to  extinguish  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  South  African  Republic  is  not  surprising.  The 
far-reaching  project  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  premier  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  must  long  have  included  British  control  of  the  Dutch 
state  known  as  the  South  African  Republic.  Queen  Victoria  is 
nominally  suzerain  of  the  South  African  Republic,  whose  foreign 
relations  are  managed  by  Great  Britain,  but  the  actual  adminis- 
tration of  its  internal  aflfairs  is  kept  jealously  in  the  hands  of  the 
'Boers,'  as  colonists  of  Dutch  blood  are  called.  The  immediate 
occasion  of  the  present  trouble  is  the  demand  of  the  English  set- 
tled in  the  South  African  Republic  for  representation  in  its  legis- 
lature. This  demand  is  said  to  have  been  met  with  an  offer  of 
concession  entirely  unsatisfactory  to  the  English,  whose  preten- 
sions Rhodes  is  anxious  to  back  up  with  a  force  supplied  by  the 
chartered  company  of  which  he  is  'boss.'  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
colonial  secretary  in  Lord  Salisbury's  Cabinet,  is  reported  to  have 
ordered  this  expedition  to  be  recalled,  but  Rhodes  has  a  way  of 
dragging  the  home  Government  after  him.   .   .  . 

"While  the  occasion  of  the  crisis  is  the  claim  of  the  British  to 
a  share  in  the  government  of  the  republic,  the  cause  is  undoubt- 
edly found  in  the 
vast  golden 
wealth  of  the 
mines  in  the  Wit- 
watersrand.  1 1 
was  an  unlucky 
hour  for  the  Boers ' 
dream  of  complete 
i  n  d  e  p  e  n  d  e  n  ce 
when  the  richness 
of  the  gold-bear- 
ing quartz  of  '  the 
Rand*    became 

know  n     to     the 

King  OF   Ashantee  :— "But   hold  on  :  aren't  you  ,,        ■.,  ■ 

horrified  nt  the  idt-a  of  wnr?"  world.      Miners 

John  Hull  :— "Yes;  with   folks  of  our  own  size,     flocked  in  from  all 

Say  your  prnycrsl"  .  ,         . 

—Inter  Ocean,  C/iicafro.       quarters    and     of 


course  the  English  miner  was  foremost.  The  city  of  Johannes- 
burg has  boomed  almost  to  greatness,  for  it  now  has  with  its 
suburbs  not  far  from  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  or  ten  times  as 
many  as  Pretoria,  the  Boer  capital. 

"The  mines  are  mainly  owned  in  London,  which  has  thus  ob- 
tained great  influence  in  the  Republic  by  means  of  an  army  that 
can  be  maneuvered  from  the  stock  exchange.  Against  such  an  army 
the  Boers  would  doubtless  make  a  defense  as  gallant  as  their  tacit 
resistance  has  been  obstinate,  but  in  the  end  they  would  have  to 
yield  to  the  inevitable,  and  purchase  peace  at  the  price  of  what 
independence  is  now  left  to  them.  The  South  African  Republic 
is  guilty  of  having  within  its  borders  gold-mines  yielding  from 
$25,000,000  to  $35,000,000  a  year,  a  circumstance  which,  together 
with  its  resistance  to  British  influence,  may  cost  it  dear.  .  .  . 
The  republic  is  supposed  to  have  between  500,000  and  600,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  about  two  thirds  are  blacks." — T/ie  Trans- 
cript, Boston. 

The  "Uitlanders"  are  in  the  Right. — "As  for  the  causes  of 
the  trouble,  it  may  be  said  frankly  that  the 'Uitlanders'  are  in 
the  right  and  the  Boers  in  the  wrong.  The  former  have  been 
treated  by  the  latter  in  a  scandalous  manner.  They  have  a  right 
to  demand  redress  for  their  grievances  ;  and  if  they  do  not  get  it, 
they  will  have  the  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world  in  any  efforts 
they  may  make  for  their  own  protection  and  welfare.  It  is  en- 
tirely true  that  the  Boers  own  the  country.  It  is  equally  true  that 
they  opened  it  to  immigration,  and  invited  settlers  to  come  in. 
The  settlers  did  go  in,  by  the  thousand,  from  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Empire  and  from  Germany.  They  literally  saved 
the  Republic  from  bankruptcy,  and  made  it  rich  and  prosperous 
beyond  all  dreams  of  its  founders.  They  have  fought  its  battles 
against  the  native  tribes.  They  have  built  its  railroads.  They 
pay  nine  tenths  of  all  its  taxes.     And  what  do  they  get  in  return? 

"They  are  denied  all  rights  of  citizenship.  Neither  they  nor 
their  children  who  are  born  on  Transvaal  soil  are  allowed  to  be- 
come citizens,  to  hold  office,  to  vote,  or  even  to  gather  together  in 
public  meetings.  They  are  taxed,  and  heavily  taxed,  but  have 
no  representation  in  the  Government.  They  are  taxed  for  the 
support  of  Dutch  schools,  but  no  English  schools,  nor  even  Eng- 
lish instruction,  are  granted  to  their  children.  They  are  not  even 
permitted  to  conduct  private  schools  for  their  children,  at  their 
own  expense,  except  on  condition  that  in  them  they  will  teach 
their  children  to  speak  Dutch.  In  such  towns  as  Johannesburg, 
which  has  60,000  inhabitants,  they  are  not  allowed  to  have  a 
municipal  government  or  an  adequate  police  force.  Some  300 
Boer  laborers  are  the  only  persons  in  all  Johannesburg  who  are 
permitted  to  vote,  and  they  send  just  one  of  their  number  to  the 
national  legislature  !  The  50,000  intelligent  Americans  and  Eng- 
lish, who  built  the  city  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Government, 
are  of  no  more  account  than  so  many  sticks  of  wood." — T/ie 
Tribu7ie,  New  York. 

Characteristic  English  Enterprise. — "Dr.  Jameson's  march 
into  the  Transvaal  was  a  characteristically  English  stroke  of  en- 
terprise. He  was  not  a  reckless  adventurer,  not  a  filibusterer 
with  a  great  deal  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  ;  he  took  a  great 
risk,  and  he  knew  it ;  but  it  was  one  of  those  occasions  when, 
like  Nelson's  refusal  to  see  the  signal  of  recall  which  would  have 
lost  a  victory,  success  would  atone  for  all  shortcomings  and  insure 
a  brave  reward.  Jameson's  career  as  a  wise,  prudent,  and  suc- 
cessful administrator  in  England's  African's  colonies  shows  that 
he  probably  organized  his  expedition  against  Johannesburg  after 
coolly  calculating  the  chances  and  deciding  that  they  were  in 
favor  of  success.  Had  he  not  been  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions, had  the  'Uitlanders'  in  Johannesburg  risen  as  planned,  and 
had  not  a  stern  word  from  the  German  Emperor  scared  the  home 
Government  into  sudden  repudiation  of  his  enterprise.  Dr. 
Jameson  might  be  to-day  the  most  famous  man  in  South  Africa — 
just  as  Napoleon  might  have  been  the  arbiter  of  Europe  if  his 
plans  had  not  miscarried  at  Waterloo.  It  is  not  certain,  however, 
that  Jameson's  star  has  set  as  completely  as  did  Napoleon's. 
England  has  use  for  men  who  can  take  desperate  chances  on  her 
account,  and  while  it  may  not  be  considered  safe  to  give  Jameson 
a  position  of  prominence  again,  nobody  need  be  surprised  if, 
when  the  excitement  dies  away,  he  is  quietly  transferred  to  some 
inconspicuous  but  lucrative  post,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the 
colonial  department  of  her  Majesty's  Governnieut." —  Tht 
Ledger,  Pliiladelpliia. 
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THE  SELECTIONS   FOR    THE 
COMMISSION. 


BOUNDARY 


PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND  last  week  appointed  a  Vene- 
zuelan Boundary  Commission  of  five  members.  The  law 
authorizing  their  appointment  appropriates  $100,000  for  the  ex- 
penses of  a  Commission  "to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  true 
divisional  line  between  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  and  British 
Guiana." 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are  David  J.  Brewer,  of  Kan- 
sas, associate-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States; 
Richard  H.  Alvey,  of  Maryland,  chief-justice  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Andrew  D.  White,  ex- 
president  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ;  Frederic  R. 
Coudert,  a  leading   lawyer  of  New  York   city,   and  Daniel  C. 

Oilman,  president  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Justice 
Brewer  and  ex-President 
White  are  Republicans, 
Judge  Alvey  and  Mr.  Cou- 
dert Democrats;  President 
Oilman  is  said  to  be  inde- 
pendent in  politics.  Justice 
Brewer  is  a  graduate  of 
Yale,  served  as  judge  of  the 
Kansas  Supreme  Court  1870- 
i88i,  was  aijpointed  circuit 
judge  of  the  Eighth  Circuit 
in  iSSg,  and  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States 
DAVID  J.  BREWER.  Supreme  Court  by  President 

Harrison  in  1889.  Judge  Alvey  served  on  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee of  the  Maryland  Constitutional  Convention  in  1867,  as 
chief  judge  of  the  Fourth  Circuit,  as  chief-justice  of  the  State 
Court  of  Appeals,  resigning  the  last  office  to  accept  that  of  chief- 
justice  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Ex-President  White  was  a  member  of  the  San  Domingo 
Commission  in  1871,  was  appointed  Minister  to  Oermany  by 
President  Hayes  and  Minister  to  Russia  by  President  Harrison. 
President  Oilman  is  an  eminent  historian,  and  was  elected  first 
president  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1875.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  biography  of  James  Monroe,  American  Statesman 
series.  Mr.  Coudert  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  United  States 
before  the  Bering  Sea  Commission.  The  commissioners  have 
elected  Justice  Brewer  chairman. 

The  personnel  of  the  Commission  finds  much  favor  with  the 
press,  with  some  notable  exceptions.  The  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  possible  effects  of  its  findings,  have  occupied  a 
large  share  of  press  attention. 

A  Fair  and  Authoritative  Commission. — "The  excellence  of 
the  Commission  named  by  the  President  for  investigating  and 
reporting  upon  the  boundary  line  between  Venezuela  and  British 
Guiana  will  do  more  than  anything  else  could  to  produce,  both 
here  and  in  Europe,  the  conviction  that  whatever  the  United 
States  may  do  further  in  the  dispute  will  be  done  with  circum- 
spection, care,  and  a  full  sense  of  responsibility.  Two  of  our 
most  eminent  judges,  two  men  who  have  been  at  the  head  of 
great  institutions  of  learning  and  whose  chief  intellectual  inter- 
ests have  lain  in  the  direction  of  historical  and  geographical 
studj',  and  one  distinguished  lawyer  who  (as  well  as  one  of  the 
college  presidents)  has  had  experience  in  international  affairs — 
such  a  constitution  of  the  Commission  is,  on  its  face,  a  most 
desirable  one.  None  of  the  members,  we  believe,  entertains  any 
political  aspirations,  and  all  of  them  can  be  counted  on  to  do  their 
utmost  to  make  their  investigation  as  fair  and  their  conclusions 
as  authoritative  as  possible." — The  News  {Dem.),  Baliiinore. 

The    Commissioners    Command    Respect    and    Confidence. — 

— "The  character  and  standing  of  the  commissioners  are  such 
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that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  will  try  to  be  impartial 
and  thorough  in  their  investigations  and  discreet  and  even  judi- 
cial in  their  findings.  They  are  men  who,  if  not  in  every  instance 
of  the  very  highest  grade  of  American  citizenship,  nevertheless 
command  respect  and  confidence,  and  whatever  decision  they 
may  reach  will,  if  unanimous,  carry  weight  with  it.  They  are 
men  of  mature  years,  of  experience  in  affairs,  accustomed  to  care- 
ful study  and  to  the  analysis  and  sifting  of  evidence,  legal,  his- 
torical, and  political.  Until  compelled  to  take  a  different  view 
the  country  will  have  confidence  in  their  ability  to  acquire  from 
original  study  the  information  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a 
fair  opinion  and  confidence  also  in  the  discretion  and  good  sense 
of  the  report  they  will  vc\?iVQ."— The  Journal  {Ind.),  Providence. 

Not  an  Ideal  Commission.— "It  may  be  said  without  a  trace  of 
ill-will  toward  any  individual  that  it  is  not  an  ideal  Commission, 
or  at  least  that  it  is  not  likely 
so  to  impress  at  once  the 
country  and  the  world.  To 
compare  a  great  affair  with 
one  of  minor  importance,  the 
committee  which  is  consider- 
ing the  Dunraven  charges 
is  universally  recognized  as 
an  extraordinarily  sagacious 
and  fortunate  combination 
of  all  the  elements  essential 
to  the  purpose  of  that  inves- 
tigation. Such  is  not  the 
case  with  the  Venezuela 
Commission,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  does  not  fully  rep- 
resent the  President's  origi- 
nal intentions.  And  yet  it 
is  not  open  to  harsh  criti- 
cism, so  far  as  its  mental 
and  moral  qualities  are  con- 
cerned. Its  members  are 
men  of  serious  character  and 
of  much  experience  in  weighty  matters,  and  as  a  whole  it  seems  to 
comprise  all  the  talents  necessary  for  a  just  solution  of  a  difficult 
problem.  .  .  .  The  country  will  confidently  expect  a  Commission 
so  constituted  to  manifest  at  every  stage  of  its  undertaking  a  deep 
sense  of  the  responsibility  which  it  has  assumed.  For  the  present 
this  is  all  that  it  is  either  possible  or  needful  to  predict  concern- 
ing its  momentous  proceedings." — The  Tribune  {Rep.),  New 
York. 

Diversion  of  the  Judiciary  is  Deplored. — "Judge  Brewer  is 
able,  judicious,  and  v.'ise.  His  career  on  the  bench  has  stamped 
him  as  a  strong,  clear-headed  jurist  who  unites  good  sense  with 
large  legal  learning.  Tho  he  is  not  personally  much  known  in 
England,  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  tribunal  has  high  repute  there, 
and  an  appointment  from  its  ranks  will  make  a  favorable  impres- 
sion. In  this  country  there  are  many  who  deplore  the  frequent 
diversion  of  the  judiciary  to  other  service." — The  Press  {Rep.), 
Philadelphia. 

Cabled  English  Comments. 

Excepting  Mr.  Coudert,  all  that  can  be  said  for  the  nominees  is 
that,  while  they  are  reputable  and  may  be  absolutely  fair-minded 
men,  they  have  no  such  weight  as  will  command  for  their  con- 
clusions any  recognition  outside  of  the  United  States.  Unfortu- 
nately, even  if  the  nominees  were  more  impressive,  their  value 
would  be  impaired  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Coudert.  whose  offen- 
sive prejudgment  of  the  matters  in  controversy  is  not  only  in- 
sulting, but  is  manifestly  actuated  by  a  bias  that  is  entirely  in- 
compatible with  the  judicial  si:)irit  President  Cleveland  professed 
to  contemplate  in  his  message." — The  Times. 

"It  would  not  be  for  Englishmen  to  criticize  the  gentlemen  who 
have  consented  to  assist  the  President's  studies  of  political  geog- 
raphy. If  their  names  command  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people,  that  is  all  that  can  be  expected  or  desired,  tho  we  shall 
watch  their  doings  with  curiosity,  and  even  respect.  That  will 
be  the  beginning  and  end  of  our  interest.  "—77/^  Standard. 

"The  nominations  will  win  general  respect  in  England,  where 
public  opinion  will  readily  recognize  a  Commission  which  diplo- 
macy must  necessarily  ignore.  Its  report  can  not  fail  to  be  in- 
structive to  both  sides.  During  the  interval  of  the  inquirj'  the 
jingoes  of  both  countries  will  confer  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
on  humanity  by  not  making  a  noise."—  The  Daily  News. 
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TWO   EMINENT   HISTORIANS  ON  THE    MEAN- 
ING  OF   THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE. 

OPPOSITE  views  of  the  meaning  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  and 
its  applicability  to  the  Venezuelan  controversy  are  held  by 
two  recognized  authorities  on  American  history— Prof.  J.  B. 
McMaster.  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Prof,  von 
Hoist,  of  the  Chicago  University.  Expressions  from  each  were 
briefly  quoted  in  these  columns  two  weeks  ago.  Since  then  each 
has  given  forth  a  more  careful  and  elaborate  statement  of  his 
views. 

Dr.  von  Hoist,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  Constitutional  Law 
at  the  Chicago  University  and  is  author  of  the  well-known 
"Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States,"  in  a 
signed  article  in  the  Chicago  Timt's-IIerald,  December  28,  takes 
the  position  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  does  not  apply  to  the  Vene- 
zuelan dispute,  because  that  doctrine  is  "not  what  Cleveland  and 
Olney  tell  us  it  ought  to  be,  but  solely  what  its  authors  under- 
stood and  intended  it  to  be."  Possibly,  he  says,  the  people  ought 
to  indorse  the  Clevcland-Olney  policy  unanimously  and  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  ;  "but  not  because  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  ; 
it  would  have  to  be  done  on  the  strength  of  other  reasons. "  Pro- 
fessor von  Hoist  quotes  this  paragraph  from  President  Monroe's 
message  of  December  2,  1S23,  as  comprising  "what  is  usually 
termed  'The  Monroe  Doctrine'"  : 

"In  the  wars  of  European  powers  in  matters  relating  to  them- 
selves we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with 
our  policy  to  do  so.  It  is  only  when  our  riglits  are  invaded  or 
seriously  menaced  that  we  resent  injuries  or  make  preparation  for 
our  defense.  With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere  we  are  of 
necessity  more  immediately  connected  and  by  causes  which  must 
be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  impartial  observers.  The  polit- 
ical system  of  the  allied  powers  is  essentially  different  in  this 
respect  from  that  of  America,  This  difference  proceeds  from  that 
which  exists  in  their  respective  governments.  And  to  the  defense 
of  our  own,  which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood 
and  treasure  and  matured  by  the  wisdom  of  the  most  enlightened 
citizens,  and  under  which  we  have  enjoyed  imexampled  felicity, 
this  whole  nation  is  devoted.  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor 
and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  those  powers  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  at- 
tempt on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  ex- 
isting colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  power  we  have 
not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  governments 
who  have  declared  their  independence  and  maintained  it  and 
whose  independence  we  have  on  great  consideration  and  on  just 
principles  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for 
the  purpose  of  oppressing  them  or  controlling  in  any  other  man- 
ner their  destiny  by  any  European  power  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States.  In  the  war  between  those  new  governments  and  Spain, 
we  declared  our  neutrality  at  the  time  of  their  organization,  and 
to  this  we  have  adhered  and  shall  continue  to  adhere,  provided  no 
change  shall  occur  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  competent 
authorities  of  this  Government  shall  make  a  corresponding  change 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  indispensable  to  their  security." 

From  the  diary  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  President  Monroe's 
Secretary  of  State,  Professor  von  Hoist  concludes  that  Mr.  Adams 
is  the  real  author  of  the  doctrine,  and  therefore  the  primary  and 
principal  authority  in  regard  to  it.  He  quotes  from  the  diary 
entries  showing  that  the  first  impulse  to  the  announcement  of  the 
policy  was  given  by  England,  and  lliat  its  point  was  turned 
against  the  Holy  Alliance.    Mr.  Adams  wrote,  November  7,  1823  : 

"Cabinet  meeting  at  the  President's  from  half-past  one  to  four. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  vSouthart,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  present.  The  sul)ject  for  consideration  was  the  confiden- 
tial proposals  of  the  British  Secretary  of  State.  George  Canning, 
to  R.  Rush  (the  American  representative  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James),  and  tiie  correspondence  between  them  relating  to  the 
products  of  the  Holy  Alliance  upon  South  America.  There  was 
much  conversation  without  coming  to  any  defuiile   point.     The 


object  of  Canning  appears  to  have  been  to  obtain  some  public 
pledge  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ostensibly 
against  the  forcible  interference  of  the  Holy  Alliance  between 
Spain  and  South  America,  but  really  or  especially  against  the 
acquisition  to  the  United  States  themselves  of  any  part  of  the 
Spanish- American  possessions. 

"Mr.  Calhoun  inclined  to  giving  a  discretionary  power  to  Mr. 
Rush  to  join  in  a  declaration  against  the  interference  of  the  Holy 
Allies  if  necessary,  even  if  it  should  pledge  us  not  to  take  Cuba 
or  the  province  of  Texas;  because  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
being  greater  than  ours  to  seize  upon  them,  we  should  get  the 
advantage  of  obtaining  from  her  the  same  declaration  we  should 
make  ourselves. 

"I  thought  the  cases  not  parallel.  We  have  no  intention  of 
seizing  either  Texas  or  Cuba.  But  the  inhabitants  of  either  or 
both  may  exercise  their  primitive  rights  and  solicit  a  union  with 
us.  They  will  certainly  do  no  such  thing  to  Great  Britain.  By 
joining  with  her.  therefore,  in  her  proposed  declaration  we  give 
her  a  substantial  and  perhaps  inconvenient  pledge  against  our- 
selves and  really  obtain  nothing  in  return.  Without  entering 
now  into  the  inquiry  of  the  expediency  of  our  annexing  Texas  or 
Cuba  to  our  Union,  we  should  at  least  keep  ourselves  free  to  act 
as  emergencies  maj-  arise  and  not  tie  ourselves  down  to  any  prin- 
ciple which  immediately  afterward  may  be  brought  to  bear  against 
ourselves. 

"Mr.  Southart  inclined  much  to  the  same  opinion. 

"The  President  was  averse  to  any  course  which  should  have 
the  appearance  of  taking  a  position  subordinate  to  that  of  Great 
Britain." 

And  again  Adams  wrote,  November  13  -. 

"I  find  him  (the  President)  yet  altogether  unsettled  in  his  own 
mind  as  to  the  answer  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Canning's  proposals, 
and  alarmed  far  beyond  anything  that  I  could  have  conceived 
possible  with  a  fear  that  the  Holy  Alliance  are  about  to  restore 
immediately  all  South  America  to  Spain. 

"On  the  2ist  of  November.  I  mentioned  also  my  wish  to  pre- 
pare a  paper  to  be  delivered  confidentially  to  Baron  Tuyl  (the 
Russian  ambassador).  .  .  .  My  purpose  would  be  in  a  moderate 
and  conciliatory  manner,  but  with  a  firm  and  determined  spirit, 
to  declare  our  dissent  from  the  principles  avowed  in  these  com- 
munications (from  the  Russian  Government  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Spanish  Colonies  on  America)  ;  to  assert  those  upon 
which  our  own  Government  is  founded,  and  while  disclaiming  all 
intention  of  attempting  to  propagate  them  by  force  and  all  inter- 
ference with  the  political  affairs  of  Europe,  to  declare  our  expec- 
tation and  hope  that  the  European  powers  will  abstain  from  the 
attempt  to  spread  their  principles  in  the  American  hemisphere  or 
to  subjugate  by  force  any  part  of  these  continents  to  their  will." 

November  22  : 

"I  spoke  to  him  (the  President)  again,  urging  him  to  abstain 
from  everything  in  his  message  which  the  Holy  Allies  could  make 
a  pretext  for  construing  into  aggression  upon  them.  ...  If  the 
Holy  Alliance  were  determined  to  make  up  an  issue  with  us  it 
was  our  policy  to  meet  and  not  to  make  it.  We  should  retreat  to 
the  wall  before  taking  to  arms,  and  be  sure  at  every  step  to  put 
them  as  much  as  possible  in  the  wrong.  I  said  if  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance really  intended  to  restore  by  force  the  Colonies  of  Spain  to 
her  dominion  it  was  questionable  to  me  whether  we  had  not  after 
all  been  over-hasty  in  acknowledging  the  South  American  inde- 
pendence." 

Dr.  von  Hoist  says  that  the  President,  after  much  vacillation, 
adopted  ^Ir.  Adams's  views,  which,  furthermore,  coincided  with 
those  he  supposed  Mr.  Canning  to  hold,  one  object  being  merely 
concerted  expression  of  sentiment  that  should  avert  the  necessity 
of  war.  Dr.  von  Hoist  quotes  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinions  without 
comment,  and  turns  to  "the  interpretation  given  to  the  Monroe 
doctrine  right  on  the  heels  of  its  promulgation  by  the  principal 
authors  of  it. "     He  writes  : 

"John  Ouincy  Adams,  now  President  of  the  United  States, 
said  in  his  message  to  the  Senate  concerning  the  proposed  Con- 
gress of  American  States  at  Panama  in  1826:  'An  agreement  be- 
tween all  the  parties  represented  at  the  meeting  that  each  will 
guard  BY  ITS  OWN  MEANS  against  the  establishment  of  any 
future  European  colony  within  its  borders  may  be  found  advi- 
sable.   This  ( !)  was  more  than  two  years  since  announced  by  my 
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predecessor  to  the  world  as  a  principle  resulting  from  the  eman- 
cipation of  both  the  American  continents.  It  may  be  so  devel- 
oped to  the  new  Southern  nations  that  they  may  feel  it  as  an 
essential  appendage  to  their  own  independence.' 

"Mr.  Benton,  from  whom  I  take  this  quotation  (Abridgment  of 
the  Debates  of  Congress,  vol.  vii.,  p.  471,  footnote)  adds: 

The  circumstances  of  this  communication  render  it  incredible  that  he 
(Adams)  could  be  deceived  in  his  understanding  of  this  comprehensive 
doctrine;  and  according  to  him  this  Monroe  Doctrine — (under  which  it  has 
been  of  late  supposed  that  the  United  States  were  to  stand  guard  over  tlie 
two  Americas  and  repulse  all  intrusive  European  colonies  from  their 
shores)— WAS  ENTIRELY  CONFINED  TO  OUR  OWN  BORDERS  ;  that 
it  was  ONLY  proposed  to  get  the  other  states  of  the  new  world  to  agree 
that  EACH  FOR  ITSELF  AND  BY  ITS  OWN  MEANS  SHOULD  GUARD 
ITS  OWN  TERRITORIES;  and  consequently  that  the  United  States  SO 
FAR  FROM  EXTENDING  GRATUITOUS  PROTECTION  TO  THE 
TERRITORIES  OP  OTHER  STATES  WOULD  NOT  COMMIT  ITSELF 
EITHER  TO  GIVE  OR  RECEIVE  AID  IN  ANY  SUCH  ENTERPRISE, 
BUT  THAT  EACH  SHOULD  USE  ITS  OWN  MEANS  WITHIN  ITS 
OWN  BORDERS  FOR  ITS  OWN  EXEMPTION  FROM  EUROPEAN 
COLONIAL  INTRUSION.  And  this  was  in  exact  conformity  to  an  earlier 
and  cherished  policy  enunciated  by  Washington  and  sanctioned  by  the 
public  sentiments  of  two  generations: 

"  JVo  entangling-  alliances.'''' 

Dr.  von  Hoist  cites  a  special  message  from  President  Adams 
March  15,  1826,  regarding  the  Panama  Congress,  and  cites  in  ad- 
dition the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  refers  also  to  the  withdrawal  of  Henry  Clay's  resolution 
against  "any  forcible  interposition  by  the  allied  powers  of 
Europe,"  and  the  conservative  McLain  resolution  passed  by  a 
vote  of  99  to  95  in  the  House  in  1826.  Concerning  this  last  reso- 
lution Daniel  Webster,  tho  strongly  opposing  it,  said  : 

"As  to  all  that  part  of  the  amendment  indeed  which  asserts  the 
neutral  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  inexpediency  of  form- 
ing alliances,  no  man  assents  to  these  sentiments  more  readily  or 
more  entirely  than  myself.  On  these  points  we  are  all  agreed. 
Such  is  our  opinion  ;  such  the  President  assures  us  in  terms  is 
his  opinion  ;  such  we  know  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  country." 

And  finally : 

"It  is  not  a  slight  injury  to  our  interest ;  it  is  not  even  a  great 
inconvenience  that  makes  out  a  case  (for  interference  by  the 
United  States).  There  must  be  danger  to  our  security,  MANI- 
FEST AND  IMMINENT  DANGER  TO  OUR  ESSENTIAL 
RIGHTS  AND  OUR  ESSENTIAL  INTERESTS." 

Quotations  are  then  made  from  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  on  the 
proposed  occupation  of  Yucatan,  May  14,  1848,  in  which  he  said  : 

"All  this  has  passed  away.  That  very  movement  on  the  part 
of  England,  sustained  by  this  declaration,  gave  a  blow  to  the 
celebrated  alliance  (Holy  Alliance)  from  which  it  never  recov- 
ered. .  .  .  The  President  [Polk]  has  quoted  that  very  declaration 
in  support  of  his  recommendation  ;  but  in  a  manner  changing 
entirely  its  meaning,  by  separating  it  from  the  context  as  it  stood 
in  the  message  and  which  referred  it  to  the  allied  powers;  and 
placing  it  in  connection  with  a  portion  of  his  message  which  made 
it  refer  to  Great  Britain,  Spain,  or  other  European  powers.  The 
change  has  made  the  declaration  so  inconsistent  and  absurd  that 
had  it  been  made  by  Mr.  Monroe  as  it  stands  in  the  President's 
message  it  would  have  been  the  subject  of  the  animadversion  and 
ridicule,  instead  of  receiving  as  it  did  the  approbation  and  ap- 
plause, of  the  whole  country.  ...  It  would  have  involved  the 
absurdity  of  asserting  that  the  attempt  of  any  European  state  to 
extend  its  system  of  government  to  this  continent,  the  smallest 
as  well  as  the  greatest,  would  endanger  the  peace  and  the  safety 
of  our  country. 

"...  BUT  NO  GENERAL  RULE  CAN  BE  LAID 
DOWN  TO  GUIDE  US  IN  SUCH  A  QUESTION.  EVERY 
CASE  MUST  SPEAK  FOR  ITSELF.  EVERY  CASE 
MUST  BE  DECIDED  ON  ITS  OWN  MERITS.  WHETHER 
YOU  WILL  RESIST  OR  NOT  AND  THE  MEASURE  OF 
YOUR  RESISTANCE— WHETHER  IT  SHALL  BE  BY 
NEGOTIATION,  REMONSTRANCE,  OR  SOME  INTER- 
MEDIATE MEASURE  OR  BY  A  RESORT  TO  ARMS; 
ALL  THIS  MUST  BE  DETERMINED  AND  DECIDED 
ON  THE  MERITS  OF  THE  QUESTION  ITSELF.  THIS 
IS  THE  ONLY  WISE  COURSE.  WE  ARE  NOT  TO 
HAVE  QUOTED  ON  US  ON  EVERY  OCCASION  GEN- 
ERAL DECLARATIONS   TO   WHICH   ANY  AND    EVERY 


MEANING  MAY  BE  ATTACHED."     [The   capitalization  is 
by  Professor  von  Hoist.] 

On  the  other  hand,  John  Bach  McMaster,  professor  of  history 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  author  of  "History  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States,"  gives  in  a  signed  article  in  The 
Times,  New  York,  January  i,  the  following  exposition  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine : 

"When  Monroe  received  the  letters  of  Rush  he  seems  to  have 
been  greatly  puzzled  how  to  act.  The  suggestion  of  England 
that  the  time  had  come  to  make  a  declaration  of  some  sort  ad- 
mitted of  no  dispute.  But  how  was  it  to  be  made?  If  he  joined 
with  Great  Britain,  would  he  not  be  forming  one  of  the  'political 
connections'  Washington  had  denounced  in  his  'Farewell  Ad- 
dress;' one  of  the  'entangling  alliances'  of  which  Jefferson  had 
given  warning  in  his' first  inaugural  speech?  Should  he  make  it 
alone,  would  he  not  be  violating  that  policy  of  non-interference  in 
the  affairs  of  the  colonies  which  he  had  himself  advised  in  six 
messages  and  two  inaugural  speeches?  Uncertain  what  to  do, 
he  turned  to  Jefferson  for  advice,  and  sent  the  letters  of  Rush 
to  Monticello,  and  late  in  October  received  a  reply : 

"'The  question  presented  by  the  letters  you  have  sent  me  is  the 
most  momentous  which  has  ever  been  offered  to  my  contempla- 
tion since  that  of  Independence.  That  made  us  a  nation  ;  this 
sets  our  compass  and  points  the  course  which  we  are  to  steer 
through  the  ocean  of  time  opening  on  us.  And  never  could  we 
embark  upon  it  under  circumstances  more  auspicious.  Our  first 
and  fundamental  maxim  should  be,  never  to  entangle  ourselves 
in  the  broils  of  Europe;  our  second,  never  to  suffer  Europe  to  in- 
termeddle with  cisatlantic  affairs.  America,  North  and  South, 
has  a  set  of  interests  distinct  from  those  of  Europe,  and  peculiarly 
her  own.  She  should,  therefore,  have  a  system  of  her  own,  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  that  of  Europe.  While  the  last  is  laboring 
to  become  the  domicile  of  despotism,  our  endeavor  should  surely 
be  to  make  our  hemisphere  that  of  freedom. ' 

"Thus  encouraged,  not  simply  to  meet  an  emergency,  but  to 
'point  the  course  which  we  are  to  steer  through  the  ocean  of  time 
opening  on  us,'  Monroe  consulted  his  Secretaries,  and,  with  their 
approval,  announced  the  new  policy  of  our  country.   ..." 

Professor  McMaster  begins  his  quotation  of  the  "Monroe  doc- 
trine" with  the  words  "The  political  system  of  the  allied  powers 
is  essentially  different,"  etc.,  omits  the  last  sentence  of  the  para- 
graph quoted  by  Professor  von  Hoist,  and  quotes  further  from 
President  Monroe's  message : 

"Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe  [says  President  Monroe], 
which  was  adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars  which  have  so 
long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  nevertheless  remains  the 
same,  which  is  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  any  of 
its  powers;  to  consider  the  Government  def ado  asihe  legitimate 
Government  for  us  ;  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  it,  and  to 
preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank,  firm,  and  manly  policy  ;  meet- 
ing in  all  instances  the  just  claims  of  every  power,  submitting  to 
injuries  from  none.  But,  in  regard  to  these  continents,  circum- 
stances are  eminently  and  conspicuously  different.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  the  allied  powers  should  extend  their  political  .system 
to  any  portion  of  either  continent  without  endangering  our  peace 
and  happiness ;  nor  can  any  one  believe  that  our  Southern 
brethren,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  adopt  it  of  their  own  accord. 
It  is  equally  impossible,  therefore,  that  we  should  behold  such 
interposition,  in  any  form,  with  indifference." 

Professor  McMaster  comments  as  follows: 

"The  doctrine  was  for  all  time,  and,  put  in  plain  language, 
was  this  :  i.  The  United  States  will  'not  interfere  in  the  internal 
concerns'  of  any  European  power.  2.  '  But  in  regard  to  these  con- 
tinents [North  and  South  America]  circumstances  are  eminently 
and  conspicuously  different,'  and  if  any  European  power  at- 
tempts at  any  future  time  to  extend  its  political  system  to  any 
part  of  this  hemisphere 'for  the  purpose  of  oppressing'  the  nations 
or  'controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny'  the  United 
States  will  interfere. 

"Of  this  doctrine  an  immediate  application  was  made  to  the 
Holy  Allies.  It  might  have  been  conveyed  to  each  of  them 
under  cover  of  an  official  note.  But  Monroe  preferred  to  announce 
it  before  the  world,  and  in  his  message  warned  them  that  any 
attempt  on  their  part  to  violate  the  doctrine  would  be  'dangerous 
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to  our  peace  and  safety'  and  a 'manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
disposition  toward  the  United  States.' 

"Having  thus  announced  that  we  would  not  meddle  in  Euro- 
pean affairs  nor  suffer  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  to  interfere 
with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  nations  of  the  New,  it  soon 
became  necessary  to  define  our  own  attitude  toward  the  young 
republics  of  South  America.  Indeed,  two  years  had  not  elapsed 
when  the  United  States  was  formally  invited  by  Colombia  and 
Mexico  to  be  represented  in  a  congress  of  republics  at  Panama, 
at  which  it  was  officially  stated  the  delegates  would  be  expected 
'to  take  into  consideration  the  means  of  making  effectual  the 
declaration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  respecting  any 
ulterior  design  of  a  foreign  power  to  colonize  any  portion  of  this 
continent,  and  also  the  means  of  resisting  all  interference  from 
abroad  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  American  governments. ' 

"To  cite  the  debate  which  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  followed 
the  request  of  the  President  that  commissioners  be  sent  to 
Panama  is  idle.  Adams  as  President,  and  Clay  as  Secretary  of 
State,  approved,  and  that  was  reason  enough  why  Hayne  of 
South  Carolina  and  Woodbury  of  New  Hampshire,  White  of 
Tennessee,  Van  Buren,  Buchanan,  Polk,  Berrien,  and  Rives 
should  oppose  it.  The  discussion  was  partisan  throughout.  But 
the  resolution  which  the  House  spread  in  its  journal  is  worth 
citing : 

'"  It  IS  therefore  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  ought  not  to  be  represented  at  the  Congress  of  Panama  ex- 
cept in  a  diplomatic  character,  nor  ought  they  to  form  any  alliance,  offen- 
sive or  defensive,  or  negotiate  respecting  such  an  alliance,  with  all  or  any 
of  the  South  American  republics;  nor  ought  they  to  become  parties  with 
them,  or  either  of  them,  to  any  joint  declaration  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  interference  of  any  of  the  European  powers  with  their  inde- 
pendence or  form  of  government,  or  to  any  compact  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  colonization  upon  the  continents  of  America,  but  thattlie  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  should  be  left  free  to  act,  in  a^py  crisis,  in  such  a 
manner  as  their  feelings  of  friendship  toward  these  republics  and  as  their 
own  honor  and  policy  may  at  the  time  dictate.' 

"Thus  was  affirmed  two  parts  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  :  i.  Not 
to  form  any  alliance  with  any  foreign  nation,  nor  join  with  it  in 
any  declaration  concerning  the  interference  of  any  European 
power  in  its  affairs.  2.  To  act  toward  them  'in  any  crisis'  as  our 
'honor  and  policy  may  at  the  time  dictate. ' 

"Thus  was  our  true  attitude  toward  the  nations  of  the  New 
World  defined  and  the  Monroe  doctrine  completed. 

"Of  the  men  who  took  part  in  that  famous  debate  two  are  of 
especial  interest  to  us,  for  in  the  course  of  time  each  was  called 
on  to  apply  the  doctrine  he  opposed,  and  each  in  turn  abandoned 
the  position  he  held  in  1S26.  One  is  James  K.  Polk  ;  the  other  is 
James  Buchanan." 

Professor  McMaster  quotes  Mr.  Polk  in  1826,  when  Congress- 
man from  Tennessee,  as  saying  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  had  been 
"designed  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  councils  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance" and  "had  performed  its  office;"  but  he  finds  that  Polk,  as 
President  in  1845,  seeing  a  war  with  Mexico  before  him  and  seri- 
ous trouble  with  England  over  the  Oregon  country,  realized  that 
the  doctrine  still  had  an  office  to  perform.  Professor  McMaster 
asserts  that  the  trouble  over  the  Oregon  country  was  "as  much  a 
territorial  dispute  as  that  now  going  on  with  Venezuela,"  and  he 
says : 

"Polk  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  to 
assert  [in  his  message  to  Congress]  that,  'in  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  world,  the  present  is  deemed  a  proper  occasion  to 
reiterate  and  reaffirm  the  jjrinciple  avowed  by  Mr.  Monroe,  and 
to  state  my  cordial  concurrence  in  its  wisdom  and  sound  policy. 
The  reassertion  of  this  principle,  especially  in  reference  to  North 
America,  is,  at  this  day,  but  the  promulgation  of  a  policy  which 
no  Hiuropean  power  should  cherish  the  disposition  to  resist.  Ex- 
isting rights  of  every  European  nation  should  be  respected,  but 
it  is  due  alike  to  our  safety  and  our  interests  that  the  efficient 
protection  of  our  laws  should  be  extended  over  our  whole  terri- 
torial limits,  and  that  it  should  be  distinctly  announced  to  the 
world  as  our  settled  policy,  that  no  future  iMiropean  colony  or 
dominion  shall,  with  our  consent,  be  planted  or  established  on 
any  part  of  the  North  American  continent.' 

"Again  a  little  while  and  Polk  applied  the  doctrine  to  the 
purely  territorial  case  of  Yucatan.  A  war  had  broken  out  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  whites,  who.  driven  to  desperation, 
appealed  for  help  to  England.   Spain,  and  the  United  States, 


offering  in  return  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  of  the  peninsula. 
This  was  not  a  case  of  interference  by  any  foreign  power.  No 
effort  was  being  made  by  any  European  nation  to  'extend  its  sys- 
tem.' Two  such  powers  had  been  invited  by  a  hard-pressed  peo- 
ple struggling  for  life  to  defend  them  and  take  in  return  their 
country.  But  Polk,  taking  the  broad  ground  that  any  European 
people  who  by  any  means  gained  on  our  continents  one  foot  of 
territory  more  than  they  had  in  1823,  even  with  the  consent  and 
at  the  request  of  the  owners  of  it.  were  'extending  their  system,* 
sent  this  message  to  Congress  in  1S48  : 

"'While  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  any 
measure  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  the  "dominion  and  sov- 
ereignty" over  Yucatan,  j'et,  according  to  our  established  policy, 
we  could  not  consent  to  a  transfer  of  this  "dominion  and  sover- 
eignty" to  either  Spain,  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  European 
power.  In  the  language  of  President  Monroe,  in  his  message  of 
December,  1S23,  "we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part 
to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dan- 
gerous to  our  peace  and  safety."' 

"It  would  be  controlling  'the  destiny'  of  the  people  concerned. 

"Precisely  the  same  view  was  taken  by  Cass  when  Secretary 
of  State  under  Buchanan  in  the  case  of  Mexico.  The  political 
condition  of  Mexico  was  frightful.  Since  the  day  Spain  ac- 
knowledged her  independence  in  1S21  there  had  never  been  a 
moment  of  quiet.  In  thirty-three  years  thirty-six  governments 
had  been  set  up  and  pulled  down,  and  of  them  all  the  worst  were 
those  of  Miramon  and  Juarez,  by  whom  such  enormities  were 
committed  that  England.  France,  and  Spain  decided  on  armed 
intervention  in  Mexican  affairs.  Against  this,  in  i860,  both  Cass 
and  Buchanan  protested. 

"'While,'  said  the  Secretary,  'we  do  not  deny  the  right  of  any 
other  power  to  carry  on  hostile  operations  against  Mexico,  for 
the  redress  of  its  grievances,  we  firmly  object  to  its  holding  pos- 
session of  any  part  of  that  country,  or  endeavoring  by  force  to 
control  its  political  destiny.   ..." 

"'I  deemed  it  my  duty,'  said  the  President  in  his  message  in 
December,  1S60,  'to  recommend  to  Congress,  in  my  last  annual 
message,  the  employment  of  a  sufficient  military  force  to  pene- 
trate into  the  interior.  .  .  .  European  governments  would  have 
been  deprived  of  all  pretext  to  interfere  in  the  territorial  and 
domestic  concerns  of  Mexico.  We  should  thus  have  been  relieved 
from  the  obligation  of  resisting,  even  by  force  should  this  be- 
come necessary,  any  attempt  by  these  governments  to  deprive  our 
neighboring  republic  of  portions  of  her  territory — a  duty  from 
which  we  could  not  shrink  without  abandoning  the  traditional 
and  established  policy  of  the  American  people. ' 

"Three  statements  are  contained  in  this  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trine :  I.  That  we  have  a  duty  resting  on  us  which  we  can  not 
shirk  without  abandoning  the  traditional  and  established  policy 
of  the  American  people.  2.  This  duty  is  to  resist  any  attempt  by 
a  European  government  to  deprive  our  neighboring  republic  of 
portions  of  her  territory'.  3.  That,  if  necessary,  resistance  must 
go  even  to  the  use  of  force. 

"This  exposition  by  Buchanan  is  sound  and  good  and  is  exactly 
the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Cleveland.   ..." 


Good  Effects  of  the  Atlanta  Exposition.— In  the 
opinion  of  a  large  number  of  papers,  the  Cotton  States  and  Inter- 
national Exposition  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  of  lasting  value 
to  the  country,  altho  it  may  not  have  paid  for  itself  financially. 
The  Atlanta  Constitution  says:  "We  should  remember  that  the 
money  put  i'.ito  the  Exposition  was  an  investment,  and  that  the 
returns  were  not  expected  to  come  in  the  shape  of  gate  receipts 
alone,  but  in  the  shape  of  outside  capital,  immigration,  new  en- 
terprises, progress,  and  material  development  running  through 
many  years  to  come.  Viewed  in  this  light  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  tliat  the  Exposition  will  be  the  most  profitable  investment 
ever  made  by  a  Southern  city.  Its  splendid  results  will  be  felt 
for  generations."  The  Nashville  Aviericaii  says  that  what 
Atlanta  and  (Georgia  did  in  1895,  Nashville  and  Tennessee  can  do 
in  1896  with  the  Tennessee  Centennial.  The  Chicago  (.V//<';//r/^ 
thinks  tliat  "the  Atlanta  Exposition  showed  that  the  negro  can 
develop,  and  it  showed  that  his  white  neighbors  were  ready  to 
encourage  his  development.  Both  may  have  been  propositions 
too  simple  to  need  demonstration,  but  they  did  need  it  and  have 
received  it."  The  Philadelphia  A'^Vf'/v/  says,  "A  favorite  argu- 
ment for  a  foreign  war  has  been  that  it  would  reunite  the  sec- 
tions. The  answer  to  this  sophistry  is  that  the  sections  are 
already  reunited  ;  and  no  single  influence  has  contributed  more 
directly  to  the  restoration  of  amity  than  the  Exposition  which  is 
now  a  matter  of  history." 
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W.    D.    HOWELLS    ON     INDUSTRIAL    LIBERTY. 

IT  is  a  fundamental  proposition  of  the  Socialistic  philosophy 
that  there  can  be  no  true  liberty  for  the  individual  under  an 
industrial  system  which  renders  the  many  dependent  on  the  few 
for  their  means  of  livelihood.  The  wage-worker,  the  poor  farmer, 
the  professional  man,  are  said  to  be  as  enslaved  economically,  in 
spite  of  their  political  liberties  and  rights,  as  were  the  actual 
slaves  and  serfs  in  the  days  when  freedom  of  contract  and  repre- 
sentative government  did  not  exist.  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Howells,  whose 
socialistic  sympathies  are  well  known,  shares  this  view.  He 
elaborates  it  in  an  article  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Poruvi, 
wherein  he  argues  that  liberty  and  poverty  are  incompatible  and 
that  our  much-vaunted  freedom  is  simply  a  delusion.  Suffrage, 
elections,  contracts,  he  holds,  have  nothing  to  do  with  real  lib- 
erty.    To  quote : 

"We  are  still  deluded  with  the  antique  ideal  of  liberty,  which 
lords  it  over  the  imagination  in  politics,  as  the  antique  ideal  of 
beauty  lords  it  over  the  imagination  in  esthetics.  This  ideal  of 
liberty  is  the  creature  of  rhetoric  very  largely  ;  so  far  as  it  ever 
had  reality  it  was  the  prepotence  of  a  slaveholder  who  freed  him- 
self from  tyranny  by  violence.  In  his  conception,  liberty  was 
narrowed  to  his  city  or  country;  it  was  a  Hellenic  or  a  Roman 
privilege,  and  not  a  human  right.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  the  condi- 
tion of  things  unexampled  and  unexcelled.  It  gave  us  literature, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  still  unrivaled;  it  gave  us  law  which 
is  still  the  norm  of  legislation  ;  it  gave  us  a  form  of  society  which 
is  the  vision  of  the  future  state.  But  the  liberty  which  flowered 
in  the  culture  of  Athens,  the  legality  of  Rome,  and  the  socialism 
of  Sparta,  was  rooted  in  slavery  cruder  than  the  cruelest  op- 
pression of  any  modern  despotism.  It  was  the  denial  of  the 
aspiration  for  freedom  in  those  whose  captivity  it  rested  upon  ; 
and  as  an  ideal  it  has  been  the  fruitful  mother  of  atrocities.  Yet 
still  it  is  in  this  image  that  the  notion  of  liberty  first  presents 
itself  to  the  mind,  just  as  the  thought  of  beauty  first  presents 
itself  in  the  antique  ideal.  It  appears  something  final,  absolute, 
a  good  in  itself.  But  liberty  is  never  a  good  in  itself,  and  is 
never  final ;  it  is  a  means  to  something  good,  and  a  way  to  the 
end  which  its  lovers  are  really  seeking.  It  is  provisionally  a 
blessing,  but  it  is  purely  provisional;  it  is  self-limited,  and  is 
forever  merging  into  some  sort  of  subjection.  It  no  sooner  estab- 
lishes itself  than  it  begins  to  control  itself.  The  dream  of  infinite 
and  immutable  liberty  is  the  hallucination  of  the  Anarchist,  that 
is,  of  the  Individualist  gone  mad.  The  moment  liberty  in  this 
meaning  was  achieved,  ^ve  should  have  the  rule,  not  of  the  wisest, 
not  of  the  best,  not  even  of  the  most,  but  of  the  strongest,  and  no 
liberty  at  all." 

If,  then,  freedom  is  not  a  question  of  political  rights  at  all, 
what  is  its  true  nature,  and  under  what  conditions  is  it  possible? 
Mr.  Howells  answers : 

"Not  every  citizen  of  a  free  country  is  a  free  man.  He  is  a 
free  man  if  he  has  the  means  of  livelihood,  and  is  assured  in  their 
possession  ;  if  he  is  independent  of  others.  But  if  he  is  depen- 
dent upon  some  other  man  for  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
he  is  not  free.  Freedom  in  fact,  which  in  its  highest  effect  is 
self-sacrifice,  and  of  the  skies,  is  chained  to  the  earth  in  the  ques- 
tion of  necessity,  as  certainly  as  the  soul  is  chained  to  the  earth 
in  the  body.  It  is  only  occasionally  a  political  affair,  a  civic 
affair;  it  is  constantly  a  social  affair,  a  pecuniary  affair,  an  eco- 
nomic affair.  It  is  true  that  in  a  tyranny  the  richest  are  not  free  ; 
but  in  a  democracy  not  only  is  no  man  free  without  the  means  of 
livelihood,  but  the  richer  man  is  always  freer  than  the  poorer 
man.  as  he  is  in  every  state.  .  .  . 

"The  poor  man  knows,  if  the  rich  man  does  not  know,  that  the 
poorer  man  has  always  less  liberty  than  the  richer  man,  just  as 
certainly  as  that  he  has  less  money.  If  he  has  not  the  means  of 
liveliho&a  in  his  own  hands,  he  can  not  come  and  go  when  he 
will ;  he  can  not  command  his  time  ;  he  can  not  choose  the  kind 
of  work  he  will  do.  as  the  richer  man  measurably  can ;  he  is  often 
enslaved  to  hateful  and  loathsome  services  for  others,  such  as 
each  should  do  for  himself.  Till  a  man  is  independent  he  is  not 
free  ;  as  long  as  he  must  look  to  the  pleasure  or  the  profit  of  an- 
other man  for  his  living  he  is  not  independent." 

The  labor  troubles  are  simply  an  attempt  to  obtain  real  free- 


dom, says  Mr.  Howells.  The  question  at  first  is  one  of  more 
wages,  but  more  wages  means  more  ease,  comfort,  freedom. 
The  workingman  everywhere  and  always  has  felt  that  society 
ought  to  assure  him  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  this 
feeling,  continues  Mr.  Howells,  has  more  than  once  found  pathetic 
expression  in  history.     Tlie  following  instances  are  cited  : 

"When  the  serfs  were  liberated  in  Russia  they  expected  that 
the  land  would  belong  to  them  because  they  alone  had  worked 
the  land.  In  fact,  Stepniak  tells  us  that  the  landowners  them- 
selves would  scarcely  have  felt  wronged  if  they  had  been  expro- 
priated from  the  acres  they  had  never  touched  in  behalf  of  the 
peasants  who  had  tilled  them.  At  the  end  of  our  own  war,  when 
the  slave's  dream  of  freedom  came  true,  he  believed  that  the  gift 
of  liberty  would  be  followed  with  the  gift  of  forty  acres  and  a 
mule  to  every  head  of  a  family.  When  his  fond  delusion  became 
known  to  the  nation  which  had  broken  the  chains  of  the  oppressed 
and  bidden  them  go  free  and  see  what  they  could  do  to  keep  from 
.starving,  a  roar  of  derision  went  up  from  all  the  millions  of 
American  humorists.  We  thought  it  much  less  comical  to  give 
our  acres,  not  by  forties  but  by  millions,  to  certain  railroad  com- 
panies. Now  that  turns  out  to  have  been  a  great  joke,  too.  and 
we  are  laughing  again,  but  on  the  wrong  side  of  our  mouths." 

Mr.  Howells  does  not  definitely  say  how  real  liberty  may  be 
achieved,  but  indirectly  he  indorses  the  socialist  plan  of  stale 
control  of  production  and  distribution.  He  insists  that  oppor- 
tunity and  safety  are  the  conditions  of  liberty,  and  that  man 
must  be  freed  alike  from  want  and  the  dread  of  want.     He  says: 

"Some  say  that  those  things  which  are  essential  to  liberty  can 
not  safely  be  trusted  in  private  hands  ;  for  the  individual  may  use 
them  not  only  to  assure  himself  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  but  he  may  use  them  to  jeopardize  another  in  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  These  philosophers  have 
imagined  that  all  should  own  the  means  which  form  the  oppor- 
tunity and  safety  of  each,  and  so  far  no  one  else  has  imagined 
any  other  way  out  of  the  trouble,  tho  few  are  ready  to  take  this, 
way. " 

TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

EVERYBOUY'S  WORLD. 

Lots  o'  politicians — 

Mighty  brainy  men — 
Only  gits  positions 

Ter  let  'em  go  again. 

Others  whose  orations 

Ye  very  seldom  hear 
Seems  ter  hold  their  stations 

Steady,  year  by  year. 

Each  man  hez  his  chances 

Made  ter  fit  his  skill; 
Some  by  work  advances, 

An'  some  by  settin'  still. 

—  The  Star,  Washington. 

Europe,  not  England,  is  the  mother  of  America.  England  never  was 
the  mother  of  America.  She  was  at  one  time  the  tyrannous,  outrageous 
stepmother  of  this  young  country,  and  even  such  claim  as  she  might  assert 
from  that  position  was  settled  forever  and  a  day  at  Yorktown  in  the  State 
named  for  the  virgin  queen  of  England.  — 7"//^  Chronicle,  Chicago. 

Ik  the  unpleasantness  with  England  is  settled  by  arbitration,  it  will  be 
only     another     proof 
that  it  takes  two  of  a 
size  to  arbitrate. —  The 
Transcript,  Boston. 

"The  President 
first  declared  war  and 
then  made  an  assign- 
mertt." — Attributed  to 
Speaker  Reed. 

It  is  a  reassuring 
fact  that  the  demand 
for  Uncle  .Sam's  bonds 
always  exceeds  the 
supply.  —  The  Star, 
Washington. 

As  regards  a  third 
terra,  Grover  Cleve- 
land will  not  even  be 
represented  by  a  sub- 
stitute. —  The  Press, 
New  York. 

At  last  the  powers 
are  in  accord  on  the 
Armenian'  question. 
They  have  agreed  to 
donothing.-7y;^Z.^rf  Mt)KK  CUBA.S  reports. 

ger,  Philadelphia.  —Times- Herald,  Chicago. 
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RICHARD   HENRY  STODDARD. 


A     CHAT     ABOUT     LONGFELLOW,     BY    MR. 
R.    H.   STODDARD. 

IN  a  free-and-easy  talk  about  Longfellow,  contributed  to  the 
January  Lippincott' s.  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  sets  out 
by  telling  us  that  he  has  known,  more  or  less,  most  American 
poets  who  were  worth  knowing,  beginning  in  his  early  years  with 
youngsters  of  his  own  age— Taylor,  Boker,  Read  ,  Stedman— and 

continuing,  as  the  years 
went  on,  with  Bryant, 
Lowell,  and  Longfellow, 
and  that  among  his  scan- 
ty pleasures  of  memory 
the  most  precious  in  his 
eyes  are  those  connected 
with  the  hours  when  the 
orbit  of  his  life  inter- 
sected theirs  in  a  happy 
conjunction.  Mr.  Stod- 
dard recalls,  "as  if  it 
were  yesterday,"  the  day 
when  he  first  met  Taylor, 
and  the  night  when,  in 
Taylor's  room,  he  first 
met  Boker,  and  other 
nights  and  days  when 
he  first  met  Read  and  Stedman.  But  his  purpose  is  chiefly  to 
talk  about  Longfellow,  and  from  that  part  of  his  reminiscent 
paper  we  now  quote  : 

"I  had  two  or  three  good  friends  in  Boston  in  the  old  far-away 
days  when  I  began  to  write  verse— the  elder  Ticknor,  Whipple, 
Fields— and  I  scarcely  ever  made  a  summer  vii^it  to  that  delight- 
ful little  city  (I  speak  of  the  Boston  of  forty  years  ago,  remem- 
ber) without  being  asked  to  join  in  their  outings  to  Concord,  or 
Cambridge,  or  Nahant.  I  was  in  Boston  on  one  of  these  fairy 
visits  toward  the  close  of  the  forties,  and,  happening  to  drop  in  at 
the  Old  Corner  Bookstore,  which  was  a  noted  landmark  then,  I 
found  Fields  and  Whipple  behind  a  green  baize  curtain  facing  a 
window  on  School  Street  (but  was  it  School  Street?)  and  was  in- 
vited to  go  with  them  to  Nahant  to  see  Longfellow.  Gratified, 
as  I  should  have  been,  but  timid,  as  became  one  whose  spurs 
were  still  to  win,  I  pleaded  an  imaginary  engagement,  but  was 
overruled;  so  we  strolled  to  the  station,  and  took  the  cars  for 
Nahant.  Where  Nahant  was  I  had,  and  have,  no  idea,  except 
that  it  was  on  the  sea-shore,  and  that  the  house  which  the  poet 
and  his  family  occupied  was  on  high  ground,  near  the  crest  of  a 
blufT.  I  should  say,  facing  the  waves  and  a  long  line  of  breakers. 
The  outlook  seaward  was  fine,  and,  what  with  the  roar  of  the 
surf,  and  the  cool  fresh  wind  that  blew  shoreward,  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  be  there.  Longfellow  was  very  courteous,  frank,  and 
friendly  in  his  manner  and  conversation,  and,  as  we  talked  to- 
gether along  the  springy  turf  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  he  let  me 
talk  about  jjoetry  and  question  him.  Fields  and  Whipple  getting 
behind  us  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  do  so  unchecked.   .   .   . 

"Whether  the  reputation  of  Longfellow  remains  at  the  high- 
water  mark  to  which  it  rose  during  the  early  part  of  his  life  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  for  once  a  poet  is  dead  and  gone 
those  who  were  loudest  in  his  praise  in  his  lifetime  begin  to  hark 
back  and  cjucstion  the  faith  that  was  in  them,  and  his  right  to 
exercise  the  spell  to  which  they  submitted.  If  the  supremacy  of 
Byron  was  disputed,  as  we  know  it  was,  before  he  died,  the  pop- 
ular estimation  of  Longfellow  may  well  have  changed  in  the  ten 
years  that  have  elap.sed  since  his  death.  To  read  him,  as  I  fancy 
most  of  the  younger  generation  of  his  countrymen  do,  by  the 
light  of  to-day  alone,  is  to  read  the  letter  and  not  the  spirit  of  his 
verse,  which  belongs  to  an  earlier  j)eriod  than  this.  To  measure 
him  by  the  same  standards  as  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Swin- 
burne is  to  measure  him  by  standards  which  did  not  exist  when 
he  started  on  his  poetic  career,  which  was  twelve  or  thirteen 


years  before  Swinburne  was  born,  and  when  Browning  and 
Tennyson  were  thumbing  their  school-books.  He  should  be  read 
by  the  glimmering  twilight  of  American  literature  in  the  twen- 
ties and  thirties  of  the  century,  when  Bryant  was  the  only  poet 
and  Irving  the  only  prose  writer  who  had  attained  distinction 
among  u^" 

Mr.  Stoddard  tells  us  that  Longfellow  began  in  his  eighteenth 
year  to  write  verse,  which  was  published  in  The  United  States 
Literary  Gazette,  a  weekly  journal  issued  in  Boston,  and,  he 
thinks,  New  York.     Of  this  paper's  noted  contributors  he  says  : 

"Bryant's  most  notable  contributions  to  The  Literary  Gazette, 
which  began  on  April  i,  1824.  and  continued  till  March  i, 
1S25.  were  'Rizpah,'  'The  Old  Man's  Funeral,'  'The  Rivulet,' 
'March.'  'Monument  Mountain,'  'Summer  Wind,'  'After  a  Tem- 
pest,' 'Autumn  Woods,'  'Hymn  to  the  North  Star,'  and  'Song  of 
the  Stars. '  We  find  in  these  early  poems  of  his  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  elements  in  his  later  ones,  his  observation  of  and  delight  in 
nature,  his  sympathy  with  the  poetic  side  of  aboriginal  life,  and 
his  habitual  vein  of  serious  reflection.  There  is  not  a  word  too 
much  in  them,  nor  a  word  too  little;  they  are  simple  and  com- 
pact, they  are  manly  and  mature.  The  contributions  of  Long- 
fellow, which  began  on  November  15,  1824,  and  ended  on  April 
I,  1826,  were  immature,  tentative,  bookish,  but  undeniably  prom- 
ising. If  they  were  imitative,  the  young  poet  was  not  conscious 
of  the  imitation,  and  the  most  that  can  fairly  be  said  is  that  ha 
was  for  the  moment  overshadowed  by  other  poetic  spirits — by 
Bryant  when  he  wrote  'Woods  in  "Winter,'  'An  April  Day,' 
'Ilymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns,'  and  'Sunrise  on  the  Hills,'  and 
by  Willis  when  he  wrote  'The  Spirit  of  Poetry. ' 

"That  a  new  poet  was  coming,  if  not  already  come,  was  the 
belief  of  the  readers  of  Longfellow's  verse  in  The  Literary 
Gazette,  who  were  better  judges  of  the  poetic  outlook  than  we 
can  be  now.  We  can  not  compare  it,  as  they  did,  with  the  effu- 
sions of  his  forgotten  contemporaries ;  if  we  could,  we  would  be 
convinced  of  his  superiority  to  the  best  of  them — to  all  of  them, 
indeed,  except  Bryant.  The  literary  condition  of  the  country, 
which,  if  commonplace,  was  expectant,  was  favorable  to  the 
promise  which  was  in  him,  and  more  than  favorable  to  the  prom- 
ise which  eight  years  later  had  ripened  into  performance,  in  his 
translation  of  the 'Coplas  de  Manrique. '"  .    .  . 

Mr.  Stoddard  thinks  that  if  the  literary  career  of  Longfellow 
had  not  been  settled  by  the  success  of  "Outre-Mer"  and  "Hype- 
rion," and  the  certainty  of  his  poetic  powers  confirmed  by  his 
translation  therein,  both  were  determined  by  "Voices  of  the 
Night,"  which  was  published  in  the  same  year  as  "Hyperion." 
To  quote  again  : 

"The  reputation  of  no  modern  poet  was  ever  so  surely  made  by 
his  first  collection  of  verse  as  that  of  Longfellow  by  'Voices  of 
the  Night.'  He  was  welcomed  at  once  by  all  poetical  readers, 
who  found  qualities  in  him  that  they  found  in  no  other  ])oet, 
and  was  accepted  by  most  critical  readers,  who,  if  they  were  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  him,  were  tardy  in  expressing  their  dissat- 
isfaction, the  causes  of  which  demanded  an  examination  of 
canons  that  were  new  to  them.  It  would  not  do  to  measure  him 
by  the  standards  they  applied  to  Bryant,  or  Willis,  or  Halleck; 
and  to  condemn  'A  Psalm  of  Life,'  'The  Beleaguered  City,'  and 
'Midnight  Mass  for  the  Dying  Year, '  because  they  were  unlike 
'Thanatopsis, '  'The  Widow  of  Nain,'  and  'Marco  Bozzaris,' 
would  simply  be  to  attain  the  wish  of  Dogberry.  There  were 
many  good  reasons  why  'Voices  of  the  Night'  were  so  generally 
read  and  admired.  They  were  all  brief  and  intelligible,  each 
illustrating  a  single  theme  or  a  single  train  of  thought,  in  well- 
chosen,  melodious  words.  The  range  within  which  they  were 
confined,  and  which  was  that  of  every-day  life  and  emotion,  was 
familiar  to  their  readers,  who  were  not  obliged  to  go  outside  of 
themselves  and  their  own  experience  to  discover  or  divine  the 
meaning  of  the  poet.  The  despondent  were  cheered  by  him  ;  the 
suffering  were  consoled.  But  there  were  other  rca.sons  why 
'Voices  of  the  Night'  were  read  and  admired,  and  these  were 
not  so  good.  One  of  these  reasons  was  a  predominance  of  the 
commonplace  in  the  selection  of  some  of  the  subjects  therein,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  were  treated;  another  was  an  excess  of 
imagery,  rather  studied  than  spontaneous;  a  third  was  a  ten- 
dency to  didactic  statements  which  were  neither  novel  nor  impor- 
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tant.  These  blemishes,  which  are  so  apparent  to  us,  were  not 
perceived  by  the  first  readers  of  'Voices  of  the  Night,"  or,  if 
perceived  by  them,  were  considered  beauties.  The  world  of  poet- 
ical readers,  especially  the  world  of  American  readers,  was  more 
impressed  by  didacticism  fifty  years  ago  than  it  is  now,  more 
tolerant  of  platitudes,  more  enamored  of  tropes,  figures,  and 
metaphors.  'Voices  of  the  Night'  indicated  the  quality  of  Long- 
fellow as  surely  as  'Endymion'  did  the  quality  of  Keats  and 
*  Poems  Chiefly  Lyrical'  that  of  Tennyson." 


MYSTERIES   OF    MUSIC. 

IN  his  second  paper  on  "Music's  Place  in  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Beautiful"  {Werner's  Magazine),  Mr.  William  Knight 
opens  by  the  introduction  of  an  argument  that  music  can  not  be 
made  to  lend  itself  to  the  base  or  the  evil  feelings  or  passions  in 
the  same  way  that  other  arts,  such  as  poetry  and  painting,  may 
be  used.  He  says  that  music  may  and  often  does  occupy  itself 
with  the  trivial,  but  it  can  not  give  voice  to  the  corrupt ;  that 
none  of  the  evil  passions  of  humanity  are  capable  of  direct  ex- 
pression by  music.  Cruelty,  for  example,  could  not  be  portrayed 
by  it,  nor  the  malign,  altho  it  may  express  terror  and  extreme 
agony. 

After  referring  to  the  fact  that  composers  seldom  "put  together" 
the  elements  which  we  subsequently  analyze,  but  that  by  imme- 
diate and  intuitive  synthesis  they  reach  "the  one  within  the 
many,"  Mr.  Knight  says:  • 

"In  trying  to  reach  a  true  theory  of  music  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  the  science  of  acoustics;  but  it  is  possible  at  the  same  time 
to  make  the  laws  which  regulate  that  science  of  too  much  impor- 
tance in  dealing  with  the  practise  of  the  art.  While  the  phenom- 
ena of  sound  have  a  vital  relation  to  music  as  a  scientific  struc- 
ture, they  do  not  concern  it  as  one  of  the  arts  of  expression,  and 
still  less  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  or  a  means  of  eliciting  emotion. 
It  is  even  possible  that  a  specially  minute  knowledge  of  these 
phenomena  would  hinder,  rather  than  help,  the  musician  in  his 
distinctive  work  ;  and  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  esthetics 
of  music  begin  where  its  physical  science  ends.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  power  of  musical  composition,  or  the  deft  arrangement 
of  melody  and  harmony,  has  often  existed  in  inverse  ratio  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  physical  properties  of  sound. 

"In  fact,  the  esthetic  side  of  music  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
scientific.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  acoustics,  such  as  Helm- 
holtz  has  given  us,  is,  as  we  have  just  seen,  not  necessary  to  the 
musician,  whether  he  be  composer,  or  performer,  or  mere  appre- 
ciative listener.  To  expect  a  genius  like  Beethoven  or  Wagner 
to  understand  the  intricacies  of  science  in  reference  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  sound  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  expect  these  men 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Vedas,  or  with 
medieval  alchemy.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
every  musical  composition  must  conform  both  to  the  laws  of 
acoustics  and  to  the  laws  of  the  scale ;  while,  that  conformity 
granted,  the  musician  may  freely  create  as  his  genius  leads  him." 

On  the  point  of  the  structural  beauty  of  music.  Mr.  Knight 
remarks : 

"A  thing  to  be  noted — in  which  we  also  find  parallel  in  the 
plastic  arts — is  that  the  intentional  introduction  of  discord  may 
lead  to  greater  harmony  when  the  discord  is  resolved.  The 
'concord  of  sweet  sounds'  delights  us,  just  as  symmetry  of  form 
or  a  harmonious  arrangement  of  color  does ;  but  as  seemingly  in- 
congruous shadows  often  combine  in  a  picture  to  give  the  richest 
unity  of  effect,  so  the  introductions  of  discords  in  music  may  be  in 
pursuance  of  a  plan  which  intentionally  leads  to  a  climax  of 
harmony,  in  the  final  conquest  of  the  discord ;  and  out  of  discord 
the  most  perfect  harmony,  the  harmony  of  opposites,  may  be 
evolved." 

Of  the  difference  between  the  major  and  minor  keys — "the  joy, 
the  brightness,  and  the  strength  of  the  major,  and  the  tenderness, 
the  softness,  and  the  melancholy  of  the  minor"— Mr.  Knight  says  : 

"This  difference  is  fundamental.  It  is  an  objective  reality  in 
the  nature  of  things,  not  created  by  the  musician,  but  existing 
independently  of  him.     That  each  of  the  keys  corresponds  to  a 


special  mood  of  the  human  spirit,  or  has  an  emotion  to  itself,  as 
it  were,  may  be  an  extravagance  ;  but  there  is  no  doubc  that  there 
are  particular  moods  of  minds,  aspects  of  feeling  or  of  life,  that 
can  be  adequately  expressed  only  by  particular  kinds  of  music. 
If  they  are  to  be  expressed  at  all,  they  demand  embodiment  in  a 
special  rhythmic  form  or  key.  So,  also,  to  a  certain  extent  with 
the  varieties  of  time,  from  slow  movements  to  quick  ones,  with 
manifold  intermediate  stages.  Gradations  of  feeling  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  these  changes  of  time,  as  well  as  by  a  change  of  key  ; 
and  by  means  of  both,  all  the  varieties  of  emotion,  from  calm 
repose  to  violent  passion,  from  troubled  doubt,  imrest,  suspense, 
and  pain  on  the  one  hand,  to  rest,  joy,  triumph,  or  even  ecstasy 
on  the  other,  may  be  embodied  and  expressed." 

We  quote  another  paragraph  : 

"Schopenhauer's  special  theory  of  music,  adopted  by  Wagner, 
comes  out  in  the  comparison  he  draws  between  it  and  the  arts  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  even  poetry.  The  latter  he  regards  as 
realistic  arts,  inasmuch  as  they  employ  the  medium  of  visible 
phenomena,  and  have  a  point  of  departure  in  the  apparent  or 
phenomenal.  Music  lacks  this  realistic  basis,  since  there  is  noth- 
ing in  nature  which  can  be  its  groundwork,  or  which  yields  it  a 
point  of  departure ;  but  it  is  just  for  this  reason  that  the  musician 
gets  into  more  immediate  rapport  with  the  all-pervasive,  under- 
lying spirit  of  the  tmiverse.  He  'muses,  and  the  fire  burns.' 
He  falls  into  a  trance,  and  he  is  borne  into  a  region  'where  time 
and  space  are  not,'  and  where  he  finds  a  universal  language,  im- 
measurably transcending  the  provincial  dialects  of  human  speech. 
Thus  the  creative  musical  artist  gets  closer  to  existence  and 
nearer  to  the  core  of  things  than  any  other  artist  does.  The  ideal 
is  within  him  from  the  first,  a  subjective  stream  of  ideality  urging 
him  on  in  the  work  of  making  it  objective,  or  incarnating  it  in 
structures  of  melody  and  harmony.  It  is  only  in  a  trance  of  con- 
sciousness, however,  when  not  disturbed  by  the  intrusions  of 
sense,  that  this  creative  activity  is  possible." 


FORCE  OF  JAMES   LANE    ALLEN'S    LITERARY 

WORK. 

MR.  ALLEN  is  spoken  of  by  a  contributor  to  Harfier^s 
Weekly  as  the  writer  who  "annexed  Kentucky  to  the 
domain  of  American  letters  when  the  new  literary  movement 
spread  over  the  South  a  few  years  ago,  and  writers  arose  in  the 
various  States."  But,  altho  the  authors  forming  this  remarkable 
group  advanced  into  notice  almost  side  by  side  as  in  a  rank,  says 
this  writer,  "they  have  not  kept  step  since  the  common  start — the 
rank  has  wavered  and  broken  ;  some  have  stood  still,  some  have 
fallen  behind,  and  some  have  dropped  out  of  sight."  We  extract 
from  the  article  in  question  some  pertinent  paragraphs  concern- 
ing the  tone  and  force  of  Mr.  Allen's  work  : 

"Now  that  his  work  has  become  so  widely  known  it  is  hard  to 
realize  how  new  it  was  at  first.  But  when  he  entered  upon  the 
writing  of  a  series  of  articles  on  'The  Blue-Grass  Region,'  which 
first  made  his  literary  reputation,  there  were  no  local  models  to 
guide  him,  and  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  published  data  to 
aid  him .  In  order,  therefore,  to  gather  material  he  was  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  unusual  sources  of  information,  and  found 
his  best  helps  in  old  newspapers  and  in  the  clear  memories  of  old 
men  and  old  women.  By  such  unique  methods  a  mass  of  original 
material  was  collected  and  sifted  with  the  conscientiousness  that 
enters  into  all  his  work.  Then,  adding  to  this  his  own  observa- 
tions and  knowledge  of  the  modern  environment,  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  presentation,  equally  authentic  and  interest- 
ing, of  a  part  of  the  State's  soil  and  customs  and  people." 

After  pointing  out  the  coloring  of  local  truth  which  character- 
izes nearly  all  of  Mr.  Allen's  writing,  the  article  continues: 

"But  while  thus  rooted  in  Kentucky  life  and  history  these 
stories  are  all  sent  upward  through  some  subtle  power  inherent 
in  the  author  that  lifts  them  above  the  commonplace,  but  not 
above  the  truth.  It  is  this  trait — which  for  lack  of  a  better  name 
may  be  called  the  quality  of  transfiguration — that  gives  to  Mr, 
Allen's  essentially  realistic  work  its  inseparably  poetic  aspect. 
And  it  is  the  two  together,  this  transfiguring  touch  and  this  strict 
adherence  to  underlying  reality,  that  makes  his  stories  unlike 
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those  of  any  other  writer.  Rarely  if  ever  has  there  been  such  a 
union  of  realism  and  idealism,  and  humor  and  pathos,  and  the 
increasing  prominence  of  nature  still  further  distinguishes  his 
most  recent  books.   .   .   . 

"And  yet  this  manner  of  treatment  has  its  disadvantages.  It 
limits  hi3  audience;  it  takes  his  work  out  of  the  surface  current 
of  the  day  ;  it  is  quiet,  reserved,  and  at  ease  ;  it  makes  no  bid  for 
passing  notice;  its  repose  sometimes  conceals  its  strength,  its 
lightness,  its  depth  ;  it  deals  with  states  rather  than  with  actions; 
its  problems  are  spiritual,  not  physical;  it  faces  always  toward 
the  higher  and  more  difficult  way  of  life.  But,  after  all,  these 
are  the  characteristics  that  unite  to  make  it  rare,  and  it  is  perhaps 
through  these  very  disadvantages  that  it  has  won  its  success. 
And  as  the  truth  which  he  puts  into  his  work  is  not  merely  local 
truth,  but  the  essential  truths  of  human  nature,  the  broad  note 
thus  struck  is  not  felt  in  Kentucky  alone,  but  has  met  with  re- 
sponse abroad,  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  has  been  rec- 
ognized everyv.'here,  so  does  this  double  vision,  this  perception  of 
the  infinite  within  the  finite,  of  the  relation  of  the  atom  to  the 
universe,  magnify  and  ennoble  the  smallest  detail  of  his  finely 
finished  work,  that  in  the  wreck  of  a  bird's  nest  by  a  gust  of  wind 
he  sees  '  the  wastage  of  the  divine,  the  law  of  loss,  but  whose 
right  to  reign  no  creature,  brute  or  human,  ever  acknowledges,' 
and  in  the  life-everlasting,  'a  low,  sturdy  weed,  on  the  top  of 
which  small  white  blossoms  open  as  still  as  stars  of  frost,'  he 
finds  an  emblem  of  immortality." 


MORE  ABOUT  GEORGE   AUGUSTUS   SALA. 

'""P'HE  English  literary  papers  have  given  considerably  more 
■■■  space  to  discussion  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Sala  and  the 
quality  of  his  work  than  their  attitude  toward  him  during  his 
lifetime  promised  on  the  event  of  his  death.  1  he  Speaker  says 
that  he  was  a  singular  and  notable  figure,  and  one  that  was  well 
worth  studying  ;  that  "  he  was  almost  the  last  survivor  of  a  great 
epoch  in  English  literature — the  epoch  which  was  once  adorned 
by  Captain  Shandon,  and  which  has  close  affinities  with  Grub 
Street  of  dubious  fame."  The  days  of  the  Bohemia  in  which 
Sala  dwelt  are  recalled  and  contrasted  with  his  later  life,  when 
he  "  was  the  friend  not  merely  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters, 
but  of  distinguished  politicians,  persons  of  high  fashion,  and 
princes  of  the  blood,"  so  that  "when  he  went  abroad  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassadors  opened  their  doors  to  him;  and  no  one 
could  have  seen  him  kissing  the  ring  on  the  hand  of  a  Cardinal 
without  feeling  that  he  was  completely  at  home  in  courts."  Yet 
it  is  said  that  even  in  those  later  and  more  prosperous  times  Sala 
was  still  essentially  the  Bohemian,  and  had  all  those  longings  for 
the  life  of  a  vagabond  which  the  true  Bohemian  never  loses.  We 
quote  from  The  Speaker  as  follows  : 

"Good  spirits  never  seemed  to  fail  him;  and  into  whatsoever 
company  he  entered,  he  brought  with  him  an  atmosphere  of  genial 
lightheartedncss  that  it  was  delightful  to  breathe.  Intimate 
friendships  in  the  rare  sense  of  the  word  he  never  seemed  to 
make.  No  man  could  boast  of  being  his  confidant ;  but  friends 
of  the  ordinary  sort,  tho  they  might  never  find  themselves  ad- 
mitted to  the  innermost  chamber  of  his  confidence,  had  abundant 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  what  they  got.  His  gifts  in  conversa- 
tion were  remarkable,  if  sometimes  rather  overpowering.  A 
memory  that  seemed  to  be  inexhaustible  accompanied  a  loquacity 
that  never  tired,  and  he  would  pour  forth  anecdote  after  anecdote 
concerning  all  manner  of  men  and  things  by  the  hour  at  a  stretch. 
His  love  of  knowledge  was  very  real,  and  almost  to  his  latest  day 
he  continued  to  be  an  omnivorous  reader,  pursuing  facts  in  the 
most  curious  and  intricate  byways  of  literature.  The  most 
familiar  picture  of  Sala  that  the  present  writer  recalls  represents 
him  sitting  in  a  chair  at  his  club,  with  the  newest  numbers  of 
Notes  and  Queries  held  close  to  his  solitary  eye,  as  he  devoured 
its  contents  and  made  mental  note  of  anything  strange  or  out  of 
the  way  that  he  might  encounter. 

"  But  reading  was  only  a  part  of  the  education  of  this  very  re- 
markable man.  He  had  learned  more  from  what  he  had  seen — 
defective  and  limitccl  as  his  vision  was  in  more  respects  tlian  one 
— than  from  what  he  had  read.     That  whicti  distinguished  him 


from  the  great  Bohemian  men  of  letters  of  the  past  was  the  fact- 
that  he  had  not  been  content  to  dwell  in  Grub  Street,  nor  even  in 
Pall  Mall.  His  restless  spirit  and  his  zeal  in  the  interests  of  the 
great  journal  to  which  he  was  attached  carried  him  far  afield,  and 
he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  entering  upon  new  scenes  and 
meeting  new  faces.  There  was  not  a  capital  in  Europe  with 
which  he  had  not  something  more  than  a  speaking  acquaintance  ; 
there  was  not  a  quarter  of  the  world  which  he  had  not  visited  ; 
there  was  hardly  a  man  of  eminence  whom  he  did  not  know  per- 
sonally.  .   .   . 

"Driven  by  stress  of  circumstances  into  the  calling  of  journal- 
ism, he  gloried  in  his  craft,  and  had  a  high  sense  of  its  dignity 
and  importance.  His  fellow  journalists  may  have  smiled  at  some 
of  his  eccentricities,  and  may  have  affected  to  sneer  at  his  redun- 
dant fiow  of  superfluous  words  and  irrelevant  anecdote  ;  but  at 
heart  they  were  all  proud  of  him  ;  and,  probably,  if  the  news- 
paper men  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  polled,  they  would 
have  returned  George  Augustus  Sala  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
as  the  most  distinguished  member  of  their  profession." 

The  Athencrum  says  that  altho  Mr.  Sala's  name  is  on  the  title- 
pages  of  fifty  works  of  fiction,  travel,  and  criticism,  yet  he 
modestly  avowed  himself  unworthy  to  be  styled  a  man  of  letters, 
and  chiefly  gloried  in  being  known  as  a  journalist.  From  this 
paper  we  quote : 

"One  of  our  weekly  contemporaries  made  it  a  practise  during 
many  years  to  ridicule  Mr.  Sala's  mode  of  writing,  and  The 
Times  never  noticed  one  of  his  many  books  till  a  few  years  before 
his  death.  The  criticism  and  the  neglect  stung  him  to  the  quick, 
yet  he  gained  more  from  the  criticism  than  he  knew  or  chose  to 
acknowledge.  His  name  was  kept  before  the  public;  his  books 
were  asked  for  out  of  curiosity ;  and  when  it  was  found  that  his 
writings  were  readable,  it  was  felt  that  he  had  been  treated 
harshly,  and  he  partly  gained  popularity  owing  to  having  been 
subjected  to  undue  depreciation.  He  probably  made  more  money 
by  his  books  than  either  Matthew  Arnold  or  Freeman,  while  he 
publicly  boasted  that  his  employers  in  the  press  treated  him  like 
a  prince  and  paid  him  like  an  ambassador. 

"  He  was  the  editor  of  several  publications,  the  first  being  Chat, 
and  the  last  being  called  by  his  name  and  established  with  his 
money ;  but  none  save  Temple  Bar.  of  which  he  was  the  first 
editor,  has  lived  or  deserved  to  live  long. 

"Mr.  Sala's  earlier  years  were  spent  in  a  struggle  for  bread. 
His  later  ones  were  somewhat  spoilt  by  enjoying  what  he  had 
won.  He  was  undervalued  at  a  time  when  encouragement  was 
most  precious,  and  he  was  overpraised  when  he  might  have  bene- 
fited by  judicious  criticism.  At  banquets  in  the  city  he  was  a 
frequent  and  welcome  guest  and  speaker.  He  knew  the  contents 
of  many  books  ;  but  he  had  never  grasped  the  significance  of  litera- 
ture as  a  whole,  and  few  men  of  such  general  information  would 
have  failed  more  completely  than  he  if  called  upon  to  discuss  it  in 
its  wider  aspects  and  relations,  and  in  its  character  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  minds  of  nations." 


As  to  "Art  for  Art's  Sake."— "Art  for  art's  sake,  of 
course.  For  what  else?  and  why  not?  But  do  those  who  make 
this  phrase  their  shibboleth  always  reflect  that  its  prohibitions 
cut  two  ways?  If  art  is  to  be  practised  for  its  own  sake  alone, 
does  it  not  exact  from  the  artist  that  he  shall  use  his  highest  and 
noblest  powers  in  that  practise?  If  the  art  that  points  a  moral 
and  adorns  a  tale  is  in  so  far  forth  not  true  art,  what  of  the  art 
that  exists  for  the  purpose  of  sensationalism  and  yellow-bookish- 
ness?  Art  is  not  to  be  moral  and  instructive,  agreed— but  neither 
shall  it  be  immoral  nor  instructive  in  vice.  Art  deals  only  with 
lieauty,  and  the  higher  the  kind  of  beauty  it  shows  us  the  better 
the  art.  The  y/«vc;-.y  r/«  w<?/ are  not  the  loveliest  blossoms.  Art 
for  art's  sake,  the  work  for  the  work's  sake,  is  the  motto  of  every 
true  artist,  and  he  who  follows  it  truly  will  do  the  noblest  and 
purest  work  it  is  in  him  to  do,  and  will  shun  the  ugly  and  the 
degrading,  not  because  to  dwell  upon  them  is  a  crime  against 
morals,  but  because  it  is  a  crime  against  art.  Art  for  art's  sake 
means  not  merely  that  we  are  not  to  preach  or  to  tell  stories  in 
our  pictures,  but  that  we  are  not  to  follow  fads  or  catch  at  sensa- 
tions, not  to  try  for  money  or  for  notoriety  ;  that  we  are  to  think 
not  what  is  profitable  or  fashionable,  but  what  is  good.  Practise 
it  so,  and,  in  the  long  run,  even  the  Philistines  will  forgive  us." 
—Scribner' s  Magazine,  January. 
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ALFRED  AUSTIN,    POET    LAUREATE. 

ON  the  last  day  of  1895  Queen  Victoria  appointed  Alfred 
Austin  Poet  Laureate.  This  office  has  been  vacant  since 
the  death  of  Tennyson.  We  take  the  following  data  from  the 
New  York  Tribune: 

"Alfred  Austin  is  a  poet,  critic,  novelist,  and  journalist.     He 
was  born  at  Headiugley,  near  Leeds,  May  30,  1835.     His  father 

was  a  merchant  and 
magistrate  of  the 
borough  of  Leeds, 
and  his  mother  was 
the  sister  of  Joseph 
Locke,  the  eminent 
civil  engineer  and 
M.  P.  for  the  borough 
of  Honiton,  of  which 
he  was  lord  of  the 
manor .  Both  his 
parents  being  Ro- 
man Catholics,  he 
was  sent,  to  Stony- 
hurst  College  and 
afterward  to  St. 
Mary's  College,  Os- 
cott.  From  Oscott 
he  took  his  degree 
at  the  University  of 
London  in  1853,  and 
in  1857  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  of  the  In- 
ner Temple. 

"The  publication, 
altho  anonymously, 
of  a  poem  entitled 
'Randolph'  when  he  was  eighteen  showed  the  bent  of  his  disposi- 
tion. On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1861,  he  quitted  the  Northern 
Circuit  and  went  to  Italy.  His  first  acknowledged  volume  of  verse, 
'The  Season  :  a  Satire,'  appeared  in  1861.  A  third  and  revised 
edition  of  'The  Season'  appeared  m  1869.  His  other  poetical 
productions  are  'The  Human  Tragedy'  (1862),  republished  in  a 
amended  form  in  1876  and  again  finally  revised  in  1889;  'The 
Golden  Age:  a  Satire,'  1871 ;  'Interludes,'  1872;  'Rome  or 
Death,'  1873;  'Madonna's  Child, '  1873  ;  'The  Tower  of  Babel, '  a 
drama,  1874 ;  '  Leszko  the  Bastard  :  A  Tale  of  Polish  Grief, '  1877  ; 
'  Savonarola, '  a  tragedy,  1 881  ;  '  Soliloquies  in  Song, '  '  At  the  Gate 
of  the  Convent,'  'Love's  Widowhood  and  Other  Poems,'  'Prince 
Lucifer,'  and  '  English  Lyrics, '  all  published  between  1881  and 
1890.  He  has  published  three  novels—'  Five  Years  of  It, '  1858  ; 
•An  Artist's  Proof,' 1864.  and 'Won  By  a  Head,'  1866;  also 'The 
Poetry  of  the  Period.'  reprinted  from  Temple  Bar,  1870,  and  'A 
Vindication  of  Lord  Byron,'  1869.  occasioned  by  Mrs.  Stowe's 
article,  'The  Story  of  Lord  Byron's  Life.' 

"He  has  written  much  for  T/ie  Standard  and  for  The  Quar- 
terly Review.  During  the  sittings  of  the  Ecumenical  Council 
of  the  Vatican,  he  represented  T he  Standard  at  Rome,  and  he 
was  a  special  correpondent  of  that  journal  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  in  the  Franco-German  War.  His  political 
writings  include 'Russia  Before  Europe.'  1876;  'Tory  Horrors,' 
1876,  a  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  'Bulgarian  Horrors,'  and  'Eng- 
land's Policy  and  Peril,'  a  letter  to  tlie  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  1877. 
In  1883.  in  conjunction  with  W.  J.  Courthope,  he  founded  The  Na- 
tional Review,  and  continued  to  edit  that  periodical  till  the  sum- 
mer of  1893.  In  1892  Messrs.  INIacmillan  issued  a  collected  edition 
of  his  poems  in  six  volumes,  since  which  time  they  have  published 
'Fortunatus.  the  Pessimist, '  and 'England's  Darling,  and  Other 
Poems,'  and  a  prose  work  entitled  '  The  Garden  That  I  Love. '" 

Public  opinion,  at  least  in  this  country,  seems  to  have  largely 

favored  the  appointment  of  .Swinburne  as  Poet  Laureate,  and  a 

,  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  Queen's  choice  is  expressed. 

The  poet  Stedman  was  seen  by  a    Trihufie  reporter  on  New 

Year's  day,  to  whom  he  spoke  as  follows  of  the  appointment  of 

Mr.  Austin  : 

"I  have  fully  shared  in  the  opinion  of  piofessional  writers,  so 
freely  expressed  in  England  and  America,  that  the  office  should 


be  tendered  to  Mr.  Swinburne.  In  fact,  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
the  office  has  finally  reached  Mr.  Austin  without  some  official 
knowledge  that  neither  Swinburne  nor  Morris  would  accept  it. 
Having  once  printed  a  brief  review  of  the  new  Laureate's  poetry, 
I  am  free  to  say  that  his  more  ambitious  efforts  do  not  impress 
me,  tho  they  are  the  work  of  a  well-equipped  and  able  man.  But 
his  later  volumes,  one  of  them  dramatic,  do  contain  some  charm- 
ing songs  and  lyirics. 

"He  is  without  doubt  a  vigorous  and  critical  prose  writer,  of 
the  polemic  kind,  as  his  bold  and  racy  essays  in  Temple  Bar  on 
Tennyson  and  other  contemporaries  showed  us  years  ago.  They 
were  collected  in  a  book  entitled,  if  I  remember  rightly,  'Poetry 
of  the  Period,'  and  were  thoroughly  iconoclastic.  It  is  striking 
that  he  should  now  succeed  the  great  Laureate  whom  he  laid 
hands  upon. 

"Since  we  can  not  have  Swinburne  or  Morris,  or,  as  a  courtly 
and  exquisite  minstrel,  Austin  Dobson,  I  suppose  Mr.  Austin  will 
make  a  good  substitute  during  what  may  be  called  an  interreg- 
num. Perhaps  the  touch  of  the  laurel  may  inspire  him  to  be 
much  more  than  that. 

"I  am  glad  that  a  fairly  respectable  appointment  has  been 
made,  rather  than  that  the  office  should  be  allowed  to  lap.se  alto- 
gether. The  appointment  shows  an  official  respect  for  English 
traditions.  I  am  a  very  radical  American,  but  if  I  were  born  in 
England  I  would  cherish  loyalty  to  her  ivied  institutions,  cer- 
tainly to  those  which  transmit  the  reverence  for  poetry  and 
learning." 


RIGHT  AND   V*^RONG   WAYS  TO    VIEW  A 

PAINTING. 

WE  are  assured  by  Mr.  Horace  R.  Burdick,  in  Modern  Art, 
that  the  prevalent  notion  that  pictures  and  statues  are 
made  to  be  criticized  is  erroneous.  Works  of  art,  he  says,  are 
produced  to  be  enjoyed,  appreciated,  sympathized  with,  and  the 
proper  attitude  of  the  public  in  viewing  pictures  is  that  of  a  little 
child — humility  and  teachableness  are  necessary  preliminaries  to 
the  enjoyment  of  artistic  treats.  Another  common  and  serious 
mistake,  he  remarks,  is  the  supposition  that  a  fine  picture  must 
necessarily  look  like  nature.     In  this  connection  he  says : 

"Truth  to  nature  is  not  imitation  of  nature.  The  effort  of  the 
artist  is  to  make  an  abridgment  of  nature,  portraying  only  such 
portions  of  the  truth  as  shall  best  serve  to  express  the  sentiment 
he  desires  to  convey,  and  the  picture  is  successful  if  it  conveys  to 
some  sympathetic  soul  that  wave  of  emotion  which  the  truth 
aroused  in  the  soul  of  the  artist.  Some  people  suppose  that  if  the 
time  ever  comes  when  photographs  shall  be  taken  in  natural 
colors  the  artist's  occupation  will  be  gone.  On  the  contrary, 
such  a  discovery  would  only  prove  an  educator  to  the  public, 
teaching  them  the  better  to  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  artistic 
nature  to  express  the  vision  of  beauty  it  has  beheld.  Could  any 
photograph  of  a  model  give  one  the  feeling  that  is  conveyed  by 
Michael  Angelo's  fresco  of  Adam,  or  his  statue  of  Moses?  It  is 
the  expression  of  nature  and  not  nature  itself  that  the  artist 
strives  to  reproduce.  As  Emerson  saj-s,  'It  should  be  the  aim  of 
the  landscape  painter  to  paint  the  sunshine  of  sunshine  and  the 
gloom  of  gloom. '  The  highest  product  of  nature  is  the  human 
mind,  and  any  art  that  conveys  to  another  the  vision  that  en- 
trances the  artist  is  in  the  highest  sense  true  to  nature,  tho  it  may 
not  resemble  in  form  or  texture  any  object  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  The  charm  of  the  paintings  of  Constable,  Turner,  and 
Corot  does  not  lie  in  any  superficial  resemblance  to  the  nature 
that  suggested  them,  but  in  the  .successful  expression  of  their  in- 
dividual emotions  in  the  presence  of  nature." 

Mr.  Burdick  suggests  that  the  greatness  of  an  artist  is  shown 
quite  as  much  in  what  he  leaves  out  as  in  what  he  puts  in  a  pic- 
ture, and  states  that  the  late  George  Fuller,  who  was  always  em- 
phatic in  the  declaration  that  unity  of  effect  could  only  be  attained 
through  "sacrifice."  has  been  known  to  spend  three  hours  in 
painting  out  irrelevant  facts  which  he  had  painted  into  his  picture 
in  a  two-hours'  sitting  of  his  model.     We  quote  further  : 

"Many  people,  when  looking  at  pictures,  feel  disturbed  if  they 
are  not  able  to  appreciate  or  enjoy  them,  particularly  if  the  pic- 
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tures  are  by  artists  of  wide  celebrity.  They  feel  that  tlieir  failure 
to  sympathize  with  these  works  of  acknowledged  genius  is  an 
indication  of  a  lack  of  perception  on  their  part,  or  of  a  lack  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  They  feel  that  if  the  pictures  are 
really  great  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  admire  them.  This  is  an- 
other common  mistake.  There  is  no  duty  in  the  matter  whatever. 
If  the  picture  does  not  appeal  to  you  it  was  not  painted  for  you. 
It  was  painted  for  those  in  whom  it  awakened  enthusiasm  and 
feeling;  pass  it  by.  but  do  not  think  that  you  must  criticize  it.  .  .  . 
"  It  is  a  common  error  of  those  in  the  student  period  of  devel- 
opment to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  technique  in  painting. 
Some  of  the  severest  critics  overheard  in  our  exhibition  galleries 
are  the  art  students  who  frequent  them,  seemingly  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  find  fault.  The  clever  ones  talk  loudly  of  pur- 
suing'art  for  art's  sake,'  when  their  work  shows  that  they  are 
merely  painting  for  painting's  sake.  The  painting  whose  chief 
merit  is  a  technical  one  is  not  art,  but  skilled  labor,  and  the  at- 
tainment of  a  high  degree  of  manual  dexterity  is  possible  to  one 
who  has  not  the  faintest  glimmer  of  inspiration.  Art  for  art's 
sake  is  well ;  but  paint  for  paint's  sake  is  quite  a  different  matter. " 


AS   TO   "THE    DOLLAR"    IN     LITERATURE. 

CONTINUATION  of  debate  of  the  question  of  literary  com- 
mercialism— writing  for  money  chieHy — makes  evident  the 
gravity  of  the  topic.  The  Home  Journal  says  that,  without  ac- 
quitting publishers  and  editors  of  all  blame  in  the  matter,  it  may 
be  argued  that  after  all  the  writers  are  the  real  and  chief 
offenders.  It  says,  in  substance,  that  while  publishers  and  edi- 
tors are  generally  blamed  for  tempting,  corrupting,  and  demoral- 
izing authors  by  offers  of  cash  and  by  pressing  demands  for  quan- 
tity instead  of  quality,  the  author  who  permits  himself  to  be  thus 
successfully  tempted  is  the  real  culprit.  The  editor  says,  in  this 
connection,  that  it  is  important  to  remember  tliat.  strong  as  the 
demoralizing  tendencies  are,  the  authors  who  have  proved  loyal 
to  the  higher  ideals  are  by  no  means  so  few  in  numl^er  as  we  arc 
prone  to  think.  As  for  the  publishers,  he  goes  on  to  say,  their 
punishment  is  neither  prompt  nor  direct,  but  they  do  not  altogether 
escape  ;  that  not  only  do  the  mercantile  methods  and  watchwords 
adopted  by  them  act  as  a  boomerang,  by  making  authors  more 
greedy  and  exacting,  as  well  as  by  diminishing  the  public  demand 
for  the  wares  turned  out  in  haste,  but  in  more  important  waj's  are 
thev  compelled  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  their  policy.  We  quote 
as  follows  from  the  article  : 

"It  is  absolutely  useless  for  publishers  of  books  and  magazines 
to  attempt  to  compete  with  the  daily  newspapers.  Defeat  is  in- 
evitable for  them.  The  more  desperate  their  efforts  to  be  up-to- 
date  and  sensational,  the  more  impossible  is  their  success.  Care, 
thoughtfulness.  elaborateness,  comprehensiveness,  and  thorough- 
ness are  not  expected  from  daily  journals,  and  much  is  forgiven 
them.  In  books  and  magazines  these  qualities  are  essential. 
Tile  reader  who  purchases  a  book  or  magazine,  and  finds  nothing 
more  and  nothing  better  in  it  than  he  has  already  seen  in  his  daily 
paper,  feels  that  he  has  been  imposed  upon.  To  a  book  and  maga- 
zine essay  he  looks  both  for  quantity  and  qualitj'.  There  is  no 
room,  no  demand,  for  a  book  or  magazine  essay  that  merely  re- 
iterates the  opinions  expressed  in  daily  journalism.  Yet  this  is 
precisely  what  many  of  our  books  and  magazines  are — stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable  repetitions  of  newspaper  editorials  and  de- 
spatches. No  wonder  the  demand  for  them  is  said  to  be  decreas- 
ing, and  prices  have  to  be  lowered  to  ridiculous  figures.  No  won- 
der publishers  are  printing'old  and  standard  works,  and  hesita- 
ting to  touch  the  productions  of  new  writers. 

"Take  any  case  or  event  more  or  less  recent,  and  the  state- 
ments just  made  will  easily  be  verified.  Let  anything  occur,  and 
for  days  and  weeks  the  wide-awake  press  will  be  full  of  'stories, ' 
comments,  interviews,  letters,  and  special  articles,  by  prominent 
men,  treating  the  matter  from  all  possible  points  of  view.  The 
opinions  expressed  are  superficial ;  the  information  given  is  not 
entirely  accurate  or  trustworthy  :  and  the  intelligent  reader,  if  he 
is  really  interested  in  the  subject,  is  ready  to  welcome  a  fair,  care- 
ful, accurate  review  of  it  in  the  periodical  which  is  free  from  the 
conditions  imposed  on  daily  journalism.     If  he  does  not  obtain  it. 


he  sees  no  use  for  the  magazine.  But  how  can  he  obtain  it  when 
the  magazine  editor  is  equally  anxious  to  (\ea\  promptly  with  the 
subject,  and  have  an  article  about  it  from  some  prominent  man, 
who  is  generally  busy  and  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  insistent  editor 
by  'dashing  off'  something  which  will  answer  the  primary,  if  not 
the  only,  purpose  in  view — that  of  having  a  timely  topic  on  the 
cover  and  a  great  name  to  accompany  it? 

"The  passion  for 'names'  and  '  timely  topics'  has  led  many  pub- 
lishers almost  to  forget  that  collections  of  sermons  or  lectures  do 
not  always  constitute  books,  and  that  carelessly  expressed  opin- 
ions in  indifferent  English  are  not  magazine  articles.  But  the 
readers  do  not  forget  these  things.  Names  cease  to  attract  them 
as  soon  as  they  learn  the  lesson  that  substance  is  not  necessarily 
guaranteed  by  caption  or  signature.  Besides,  as  many  publishers 
are  after  the  same  'names, '  the  reader  comes  to  regard  them  as  a 
nuisance." 


What  is  a  Book?— "The  question,  'What  is  a  book?'  has 
been  before  the  Pennsylvania  courts  in  a  case  which  has  just  been 
decided  by  the  Orphans'  Court  of  Philadelphia,"  says  The  Pub- 
//sliers'  Weekly,  New  York,  December  15.  "Dr.  William  H. 
Webb,  as  the  legatee  under  the  will  of  Dr.  Beecher,  had  the  right 
'to  select  such  books  as  he  desired.'  This  provision  was  in  a 
clause  of  the  will  relating  to  the  disposit:  >n  of  the  library  of  Dr. 
Beecher.  Dr.  Webb  chose  from  the  library  a  manuscript  copy  of 
a  work  which  was  formerly  rare.  The  book  had  been  written  out 
by  Dr.  Beecher  and  bound.  The  parents  of  the  deceased  man 
held  that  the  volume  was  not  a  'book'  belonging  to  the  library. 
The  auditing  judge  declared  that  the  manuscript  was  no  more  'a 
book'  than  the  album  containing  family  photographs  or  the  visit- 
ing list,  in  which  he  kept  the  names  of  his  patients,  or  the  bound 
volumes  of  letter-press  copies  of  his  papers.  He  also  held  that  a 
'book  as  popularly  known  was  almost  universally  the  volume 
which  had  not  only  been  printed  but  published.  He  likened  the 
manuscript  to  an  original  work  which  had  been  written  out  with 
view  to  securing  a  copyright,  but  which  had  not  been  printed  or 
published.  The  legatee  could  not  lay  claim  to  such  a  work. 
Judge  Ashman  has  now  decided  that  the  opinion  of  the  auditing 
judge  was  incorrect,  and  that  as  the  copy  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  deceased  man  and  presumably  in  his  librarj',  it  might  be 
numbered  among  the  works  from  which  the  legatee  had  the  right 
to  make  a  selection.  The  arguments  in  the  case  showed  that  both 
of  the  lawyers  engaged  had  made  careful  research  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  '  book. '  It  was  shown  that  in  the  Bible  and 
other  places  it  is  used  to  include  a  roll  of  manuscript,  and  this 
had  an  effect  on  the  decision,  altho  as  the  auditing  judge  said, 
'the  will  was  not  written  before  or  immediately  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  and  its  descriptive  terms  must  receive 
the  meaning  which  is  in  effect  to-day. '" 


A  Tribute  to  Scotch  Writers.— "The  bright  spot  in 
contemporary  fiction  is  the  little  group  of  Scotch  writers  who 
have  caught  their  artistic  inspiration  from  Stevenson.  Barrie, 
Crockett,  and  Watson  ('Ian  Maclaren')  are  alike  in  these  points. 
They  are  intensely  Scotch  and  at  the  same  time  broadly  human. 
They  are  true  realists,  giving  us  close  and  vivid  studies  of  actual 
life.  They  are  true  romanticists,  perceiving  the  incident,  the 
adventure,  the  heroism,  which  to  some  dull  dogs  who  call  them- 
selves 'veritists'  do  not  exist,  but  with  which,  to  men  of  genius, 
actual  life  is  throbbing.  They  recognize  the  reality  of  religion  as 
a  power  in  the  lives  of  men.  They  find  love — pure  love,  the  love 
of  honest,  manly  men  for  sweet,  true  women — sufficiently  inter- 
fcsting  and  exciting.  They  thus  far  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to 
spice  their  stories  with  the  morbid  anatomy  of  passion.  There  is 
the  sweet  strong  breath  of  the  heather  in  their  pages.  Final,  in- 
dispensable test  of  success  in  the  novelist,  they  interest,  they 
amuse,  they  touch  the  heart,  they  make  you  laugh  and  cry.  You 
do  not  like  to  lay  the  book  down  as  long  as  there  is  a  page  left 
unread  ;  and  you  have  no  exasperated  feeling  of  having  been 
cheated  into  a  study  of  morbid  social  conditions  or  malodorous 
moral  problems,  under  pretense  of  a  novel.  Since  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  died,  these  things  could  be  said  in  the  same  sense  of 
no  writers  but  these  same  Scotchmen." — The  Ki/ii^dom. 

If  wo  may  jiulRe  from  four  out  of  five  of  ttie  most  recent  volumes  of 
Amerieau  poetry,  the  dominant  .spirit  of  American  verse  of  the  present  day 
isilecidedly  plaintive,  if  not  ahsolutely  dreary.  Our  modern  poi-ts  have 
certainly  not  "read,  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested  "  the  words 
of  Sappho;  "For  lamentation  may  not  be  in  a  poet's  house.  Such  things 
belit  not  ws."— The  Literary  U'orid. 
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SCIENCE. 


ELECTROPLATING    A    SHIP'S    HULL. 

NEARLY  a  year  ago  (Litekarv  Digest,  February  2,  1895) 
we  chronicled  an  interesting  experiment,  having  for  its 
object  the  electroplating  of  a  vessel's  hull.  What  fruits  this  ex- 
periment has  borne  may  be  seen  from  the  following  paragraphs 
and  the  accompanying  illustrations,  which  are  from  7 he  Electri- 
cal World,  November  20 : 

"It  is  well  known  that  unless  an  ocean-going  vessel  is  plated 
with  copper  below  its  water  line,  barnacles  and  other  animal  and 

vegetable  matter  will 
accumulate  on  the 
wetted  surface  and 
very  considerably  in- 
crease its  resistance, 
thereby  reducing  the 
speed  of  the  ship. 
Moreover,  if  the  ves- 
sel be  of  iron  or  steel, 
a  corrosive  action 
takes  place  which 
shortens  the  life  of 
the  hull.  The  above 
growths  often  extend 
to  a  thickness  of  two 
inches  or  more,  and 
on  the  large  ocean- 
liners  as  much  as  23 
tons  are  not  infre- 
quently removed  at 
one  docking,  and  the 
cost  of  docking  for 
this  purpose  and 
cleaning  often  exceeds 
$12,000.  The  desira- 
bility of  a  method  of 
coppering  a  vessel  by  wliich  the  copper  can  be  applied  directly  to 
the  steel  shell,  without  the  interposition  of  a  wooden  sheathing, 
is  therefore  evident. 

"A  solution  of  this  problem  is  presented  by  a  company  which 
has  erected  a  plant  at  Jersey  City,  and  consists  in  an  electrolytic 
method  of  depositing  copper  on  the  plates,  which  coating  adheres 
so  firmly  as  to  make  its  removal  a  most  difficult  matter  ;  in  fact  it 
is  claimed  that  the  copper  becomes  practically  a  part  of  the  steel 
plate  when  the  process  is  complete.  The  copper  is  applied  to  the 
completed  vesr.el  and  not  to  the  separate  plates,  and  hence  exist- 
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ing  vessels  may  take  advantage  of  this  method  to  save  dockage. 
Nor  is  the  privilege  confined  to  steel  vessels  alone  ;  for  wooden 
vessels  may  be  coppered  by  this  method  by  first  applying  plum- 
bago to  their  sides. 

"To  prepare  the  sides  of  a  steel  vessel  for  receiving  its  coat  of 


copper,  shallow  baths  are  built,  which  are  rectangular  in  shape 
and  open  on  one  side.  These  baths  are  made  water-tight  by 
means  of  a  coating  of  tar,  and  are  provided  on  their  edges  with 
heavy  soft-rubber  gaskets.  In  the  bottom  of  the  bath  are  two 
pipes,  through  which  the  electrolyte  is  circulated.  The  bath  is 
held  up  against  the  side  of  the  vessel  by  poles,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
I.  It  is  first  filled  with  a  pickling  mixture  composed  of  dilute 
sulfuric  acid,  and  this  remains  in  contact  with  the  plate  about 
twelve  hours,  after  which  it  is  removed  and  the  plate  scoured 
with  sand  and  soda. 

"If  a  sulfate  bath  should  now  be  applied  to  this  place  a  coating 
would  be  deposited,  it  is  true,  but  due  to  the  free  acid  of  the  mix- 
ture the  coating  would  readily  peel  off.  To  avoid  this,  a  prelim- 
inary coating  is  deposited,  using  a  cyanid  instead  of  sulfate  of 
copper.  About  twelve  hours  suffices  to  deposit  this  preliminary 
coating.  Copper  electrodes  are  placed  in  the  bath  and  connected 
to  the  positive  terminal  of  the  dynamos,  which  completely  sur- 
rounds the  boat  and  is  insulated  from  it.  The  negative  terminal 
of  the  dynamo  is  firmly  connected  to  the  plating  of  the  boat 
itself.   .   .   . 

"The  sulfate  bath  is  applied  for  forty -eight  hours,  and  the  coat- 
ing allowed  to  reach  a  thickness  of  three  thirty-seconds  to  one 
eighth  of  an  inch.  The  conditions  are  such  that  any  number  of 
baths  may  be  applied  to  the  vessel,  and,  therefore,  the  process  is 
continuous,  and  the  actual  time  of  plating  does  not  make  somuch 
difference.  The  present  method  is  to  run  two  large  mains  around 
the  boat  to  convey  the  electrolyte,  one  a  feeder  and  the  other  a 
return.  Each  bath  taps  on  these  mains  from  its  two  pipes,  and  a 
small  steam-pump  pumps  the  sulfate  of  copper  through  the  pipes 
and  thence  to  a  reservoir,  only  to  be  pumped  over  again.  Thus 
the  baths  are  kept  continually  agitated.     At  the  forward  end  of 
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FIG.   3. 

the  boat  a  stand-pipe  is  erected,  to  maintain  an  approximately 
constant  pressure  to  the  mains.   .   .   . 

"At  present  work  is  being  done  on  a  small  tugboat,  the  plating 
of  which  is  nearly  completed.  About  five  tons  of  copper  will 
have  been  deposited  when  the  work  is  completed.  The  plant 
consists  of  four  dynamos  of  ten  horse-power  each.  .  .  .  The 
copper  feeders,  as  before  stated,  completely  surround  the  boat  and 
are  very  massive,  as  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  2.  Figs.  2  and  3 
show  the  bow  and  stern  of  the  boat  respectively,  and  incidentally 
show  several  tanks  or  baths  and  their  manner  of  application. 
The  propeller  and  rudder  are  electroplated  in  separate  baths  of 
their  own,  the  latter  being  shown  in  Fig.  3." 

The  cuts  used  herewith  are  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  The 
Electrical  World. 


"The  appointment  of  amateurs  and  unscientific  persons  to  positions  in 
scientific  bodies  often  has  ludicrous  results,"  remarks  The  American  Natu- 
ralist. ''The  Academy  of  Science  discussed  an  ancient  bone  dredged  up 
in  salt  water.  It  was  perforated  with  fossae  in  series,  and  it  was  concluded 
that  it  was  a  mouth  bone  of  a  fossil  fish.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  head  of  an 
ancient  tooth-brush.  An  exhibition  of  foot-tracks  on  ancient  rocks  before 
the  same  Academy  brought  to  his  feet  a  dancing-master,  who  illustrated 
the  formation  of  the  impressions  terpsichorean  fashion." 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON   COMPRESSED    FOODS. 

IT  is  often  desirable  to  have  as  much  nulriment  as  possible 
compressed  into  a  very  small  space.  This  need  makes  itself 
felt  especially  in  military  operations  where  the  necessity  of  trans- 
porting food  for  an  army  at  great  speed  over  a  rough  country 
often  makes  serious  trouble.  Much  inventive  ingenuity  has 
therefore  been  spent  on  the  problem  of  compressed  foods,  and 
with  excellent  results.  Some  of  the  most  striking  of  these  are 
well  set  forth  in  the  following  paragraphs,  which  we  quote  from 
an  article  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (December  i6)  describing 
recent  experiments  in  the  commissary  department  of  our  own 
army  : 

"It  was  Berthallot,  the  French  scientist,  who  first  made  the 
prophecy  that  in  the  future  man  would  subsist  upon  drugs  in 
small  doses,  discarding  the  time-honored  habit  of  filling  his  stom- 
ach several  times  daily  with  many  pounds  of  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  matter  in  their  natural  bulk. 

"By  experiments  being  made  in  the  United  States  army  it  is 
proven  that  such  economy  of  time  and  space  may  now  be  accom- 
plished in  cases  of  emergency,  if  not  in  the  long  run.   .  .   . 

"Major  C.  A.  Woodruff,  United  States  army,  of  Washington, 
assistant  to  the  commissary-general  of  subsistence,  is  directing 
many  interesting  experiments  along  these  lines.  This  work  is 
being  done  preparatory  to  the  adoption  of  an  emergency  ration 
for  our  soldiers.  Within  a  few  days  ilajor  Woodruff  has  been 
examining  numerous  samples  of  new  compact  foods  made  from 
the  kola  nut.    .    .    . 

"An  experimeat  with  the  kola  was  lately  made  at  Fort  Snell- 
ing,  Minn.  A  corporal  and  a  private  were  detailed  to  start  out  in 
the  morning  on  a  march  of  twenty-five  miles  in  the  hot  sun.  The 
corporal  ate  a  hearty  breakfast  and  marched  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  taking  as  much  food  as  he  would  naturally  receive  from 
the  military  larder.  The  private  started  out  without  his  break- 
fast and  took  with  him  five  of  the  kola  nuts,  which  supplied  his 
entire  food  for  the  day.  Upon  completing  the  march  within  a 
little  over  seven  hours,  the  corporal  was  almost  entirely  overcome 
by  the  heat,  was  thoroughly  tired  out  physically,  and  stiff  in  the 
joints.  The  private,  altho  having  just  recovered  from  sickness, 
said  he  never  felt  better  in  his  life. 

"But  aside  from  the  task  of  developing  such  a  drug  for  a  stim- 
ulant, it  is  the  purpose  of  Major  Woodruff  to  adopt  a  compressed 
food  to  have  the  permanent  benefits  of  a  square  meal,  while  at 
the  same  time  occupying  economical  space  and  weighing  but 
little.  The  kola  or  coca  preparations,  it  is  thought,  will  never 
fill  this  need.  Their  functions  would  be  merely  to  suspend 
hunger.  After  a  fast  under  their  influence  the  body  would  re- 
quire as  much  food  to  supply  the  long  deficienc)'  as  would  other- 
wise have  been  naturally  partaken  of. 

"The  major  has  just  received  a  report  describing  the  emergency 
rations  of  all  foreign  armies  which  have  so  far  adopted  them.   .   .   . 

■'  In  the  French  army  is  used  a  compressed  vegetable  prepara- 
tion consisting  of  potatoes  and  peptonized  meat,  predigested  ac- 
cording to  the  Koch  process.  Each  soldier  is  given  four  small 
packages  of  this  composition,  each  containing  eight  rations,  the 
cost  being  a  penny  a  ration.  A  two  days'  ration  for  the  French 
soldier  consists  of  hard  bread,  rice,  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  preserved 
meat  and  condensed  soup,  weighing  in  all  a  little  over  four 
pounds  and  a  half. 

"The  British  war  office  has  adopted  a  compressed  vegetable 
preparation  to  be  used  with  Chicago  compressed  beef  as  an 
emergency  ration.  A  new  emergency  ration  now  in  the  exjjcri- 
mental  stage  in  England  is  a  package  about  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary cartridge  box,  to  be  strapped  to  the  belt.  Each  of  these 
contains  in  a  compact  form  sufficient  food  to  keep  the  most  robust 
soldier  in  fighting  trim  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  contents  can 
be  made  into  a  stpiare  meal  in  a  moment  at  a  brookside.  The 
constituents  are  soup,  milk,  and  sugar,  in  a  dry  state.  Cocoa, 
milk,  and  sugar  are  packed  in  similar  boxes. 

"The  Australian  soldier  carries  an  emergency  ration  weighing 
a  little  over  a  pound  and  a  half.  This  contains  compressed  bis- 
cuit, preserved  meat  and  soup,  salt,  and  tobacco. 

"The  'iron  ration'  of  the  (Icrman  army,  to  be  used  only  in  ex- 
treme cases,  consists  of  biscuit,  meat,  rice,  coffee,  and  salt, 
packed  in  alumimmi  capsules  and  weighing  in  all  four  and  one- 
fourth  pounds.     The  German   army  formerly  manufactured  for 


itself  a  similar  iron  ration  by  compressing  a  mixture  of  pea-meal, 
fat,  and  bacon  into  sausages." 

Among  the  rations  of  this  sort  that  are  being  experimented 
upon  in  our  army  are,  we  are  told,  tablets  of  soup  like  large  car- 
amels, a  heavy  cracker  of  pure  wheat,  cartridges  of  beef  and  pea- 
meal,  bread  tablets  which  swell  into  a  spongy  mass  when  damp- 
ened, and,  finally,  compressed  coffee  and  tea,  regarding  which 
last  the  article  speaks  as  follows  : 

"Compressed  tea  is  not  only  found  to  be  economical  on  account 
of  weight  and  size,  but  because  the  pressure  breaks  up  the  vege- 
table cells.  The  whole  strength  of  the  compressed  article  will 
saturate  water  after  boiling  but  five  minutes.  Crude  tea  must  be 
boiled  five  hours  before  its  entire  strength  is  given  out. 

"With  the  advent  of  compact  coffee  and  tea  may  come  the 
banishment  of  sugar.  In  the  German  army  no  sugar  is  served 
as  a  ration.  However,  the  Yankee  soldier  must  have  his  sweet 
tooth  gratified.  Saccharin,  the  substance  derived  from  coal-tar, 
is  found  to  be  five  hundred  times  sweeter  than  sugar,  and  thus 
by  its  use  500  per  cent,  of  weight  would  be  saved  in  transporta- 
tion. .Saccharin  is  very  often  combined  with  tea  and  coffee  in 
tablet  form,  as  is  also  milk.  Hence  to  obtain  a  cup  of  either  of 
these  beverages  the  soldier  need  simply  add  hot  water  and  he  will 
find  it  ready  to  be  swallowed." 


IS    MARS    INHABITED? 

THIS  question,  which  has  rather  fallen  into  abeyance  of  late, 
has  been  revived  by  Mr.  Percival  Lowell's  remarkable 
book  entitled  "Mars"  (Boston,  1895),  in  which  he  presents  in  a 
compact  form  the  substance  of  articles  already  noticed  from  time 
to  time  in  the  The  Litkrary  Digest.  These  set  forth  the  results 
of  a  special  study  of  Mars  made  by  Mr.  Lowell  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz., 
during  the  last  opposition  of  the  planet,  at  an  observatory  put  up 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  as  clear  air  as  practicable.  The  opin- 
ions of  Mr.  Lowell  have  not  met  with  the  assent  of  the  majority 
of  astronomers,  but  they  are  set  forth  in  such  a  charming  and 
lucid  manner  as  to  stand  as  a  model  for  all  future  writing  on 
astronomical  subjects. 

The  most  important,  the  most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  disputed  portion  of  Mr.  Lowell's  work  is  that  which 
deals  with  the  so-called  "canals."  After  describing  these  strange 
dark  lines  on  the  planet's  surface  and  their  disappearance  and  re- 
appearance with  the  change  of  season,  he  writes  as  follows  : 

"To  account  for  these  phenomena,  the  explanation  that  at  once 
suggests  itself  is,  that  a  direct  transference  of  water  takes  place 
over  the  face  of  the  planet,  and  that  the  canals  are  so  many 
waterways.  This  explanation  labors  under  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
plaining nothing.  There  are  two  other  objections  to  it :  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  water  and  a  superabundance  of  time,  for  some  months 
elapsed  between  the  apparent  departure  of  the  water  from  the  pole 
and  its  a])parent  advent  in  the  equatorial  regions ;  furthermore, 
each  canal  did  not  darken  all  at  once,  but  gradually.  We  must 
therefore  seek  some  explanation  which  accounts  for  this  delay." 

This  explanation  Mr.  Lowell  finds  in  the  theory  that  what  has 
usually  been  taken  to  be  water  on  the  planet's  surface  is  really 
vegetation.  The  waxing  and  waning  blue-green  ".seas"  are  areas 
covered  with  growth  in  the  wet  season  and  bare  in  the  dry  season, 
while  the  "canals"  are  lines  of  vegetation  marking  irrigation 
channels.     Says  the  astronomer  : 

"That  what  we  see  is  not  the  canal  proper,  but  the  line  of 
land  it  irrigates,  disposes  incidentally  of  the  ditliculty  of  conceiv- 
ing a  canal  several  miles  wide.  On  the  other  hand,  a  narrow, 
fertilized  strip  of  country  is  what  we  should  exjiect  to  find  ;  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  general  physical  condition  of  the  planet 
leads  us  to  the  conception,  not  of  canals  constructed  for  water- 
ways—like our  Suez  Canal — but  of  canals  dug  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. We  can  not,  of  course,  be  sure  that  such  is  their  charac- 
ter, ajipearances  being  often  highly  deceitful ;  we  can  only  say 
that,  so  far,  the  supposition  best  explains  what  we  see." 

This  theory  has  been  ingeniously  and  quite  completely  worked 
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out  to  account  fornearly  all  the  strange  appearances  of  the  planet's 
surface.  Of  the  curious  doubling  of  the  channels,  however,  which 
occurs  at  certain  seasons,  Mr.  Lowell  has  no  explanation  to  offer, 
tho  he  is  sure  that  those  astronomers  are  wrong  who  consider  it 
merely  an  optical  phenomenon.     Says  he  : 

"Exactly  what  takes  place  ...  in  this  curious  process  of 
doubling,  I  can  not  pretend  to  say.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a 
progressive  ripening  of  vegetation  from  the  center  to  the  edges 
might  cause  a  broad  swath  of  green  to  become  seemingly  two. 
There  are  facts,  however,  that  do  not  tally  with  this  view.  .  .  . 
Indeed,  we  are  here  very  much  in  the  dark.  .  .  .  Perhaps  we  may 
learn  considerably  more  about  it  at  the  next  opposition.  ...  I 
feel,  however,  tolerably  sure  that  the  phenomenon  is  not  only 
seasonal  but  vegetal." 

Of  course,  if  the  canals  are  artificial,  the  planet  must  be  inhab- 
ited, and  Mr.  Lowell  firmly  believes  this  to  be  the  case.  The 
concluding  chapter  of  his  book  contains  interesting  speculations 
about  our  Martian  neighbors.  Since  Mars  is  older  than  the  earth, 
its  evolution  must  be  further  advanced,  and  the  life  on  its  surface 
must  be  in  a  higher  stage  than  ours.     Of  this,  Mr.  Lowell  says  : 

"From  the  little  we  can  see,  such  appears  to  be  the  case.  The 
evidence  of  handicraft,  if  such  it  be,  points  to  a  highly  intelligent 
mind  behind  it.  Irrigation,  unscientifically  conducted,  would  not 
give  us  such  truly  wonderful  mathematical  fitness  in  the  several 
parts  to  the  whole  as  we  there  behold.  A  mind  of  no  mean  order 
would  seem  to  have  presided  over  the  system  we  see — a  mind 
certainly  of  considerably  more  comprehensiveness  than  that  which 
presides  over  the  various  departments  of  our  own  public  works. 
.  .  .  Certainly  what  we  see  hints  at  the  existence  of  beings  who 
are  in  advance  of,  not  behind,  us  in  the  journey  of  life." 

But  we  must  be  careful,  the  author  goes  on  to  say,  not  to  draw 
deductions  from  our  own  case  regarding  the  nature  of  the  Martian 
population.      He  says : 

"To  talk  of  Martian  beings  is  not  to  mean  Martian  men.  Just 
as  the  probabilities  point  to  the  one,  so  do  they  point  away  from 
the  other.  Even  on  this  earth  man  is  of  the  nature  of  an  acci- 
dent. He  is  the  survival  of  by  no  means  the  highest  physical 
organism.  He  is  not  even  a  high  form  of  mammal.  Mind  has 
been  his  making.  For  aught  we  can  see,  some  lizard  or  batra- 
chian  might  just  as  well  have  popped  into  his  place  early  in  the 
race,  and  been  now  the  dominant  creature  of  this  earth.  .  .  . 
Amid  the  surroundings  that  exist  on  Mars,  surroundings  so  dif- 
ferent from  our  own,  we  may  be  practically  sure  other  organisms 
have  been  evolved  of  which  we  have  no  cognizance.  What  man- 
ner of  beings  they  may  be,  we  lack  the  data  even  to  conceive." 

As  may  be  imagined  such  sensational  speculations  as  these 
have  stirred  up  conservative  astronomers  on  all  sides,  and  sniffs 
of  skepticism  as  well  as  words  of  protest  are  becoming  frequent. 
Of  the  general  result,  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
paragraphs,  which  we  quote  from  Rene  Bache's  "Washington  let- 
ter to  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  December  14 : 

"Astronomers  are  jumping  just  now  upon  Mr.  Percival  Lowell, 
of  Boston,  on  account  of  his  announcement  respecting  his  recent 
observations  of  Mars.  These  observations  were  conducted 
through  a  powerful  telescope  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  Owing  to  the 
extraordinary  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  in  that  region,  he  was 
able  to  see  with  distinctness  the  dark  bands  of  the  planet,  which 
Schiaparelli,  the  Italian  sky-searcher,  believes  to  be  canals.  But 
Mr.  Lowell  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  bands  may  be  strips  of 
cultivated  vegetation.  The  people  of  Mars,  presumably,  are 
much  bigger  than  the  earth's  inhabitants,  and  their  standing 
crops  may  be  gigantic.  Nothing  forbids  the  imagining  of  Mar- 
tian cornstalks  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  beans  and  peas  of 
corresponding  size.  Fields  of  such  Brobdignagian  vegetables 
would  assuredly  be  visible  from  our  point  of  view,  and  their 
growing  and  the  reaping  of  them  would  account  for  the  way  in 
which  the  bands  referred  to  bjecome  more  distinct  and  fade  again 
periodically." 

In  the  course  of  his  letter  Mr.  Bache  gives  another  view  of  the 
"canals,"  which  we  quote  in  closing  because  it  approximates  a 


little  more  nearly  than  Mr.  Lowell's  to  the  opinions  generally 
entertained  by  astronomers  regarding  them.     It  is  as  follows : 

"It  maybe  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  canals  are  such  in 
fact  and  not  only  in  name.  The  whole  system  was  formed  pre- 
sumably by  geological  agencies  and  has  been  slowly  elaborated 
in  the  course  of  centuries.  Schiaparelli  says  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  the  canals  are  the  work  of  intelligent  beings. 
Notwithstanding  the'r  almost  geometrical  appearance,  it  is  alto- 
gether likely  that  they  were  produced  in  the  process  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  planet,  just  as  on  the  earth  we  have  the  English 
Channel  and  the  channel  of  Mozambique.  Perhaps  if  animals  and 
plants  exist  on  Mars  they  depend  for  life  mainly  upon  the  water- 
supply  conveyed  over  the  continental  surfaces  by  these  canals." 


SPEED  OF  TRAINS  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE 
REVOLUTION  OF  THE  EARTH. 

IT  is  as  far  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  as  it  is  from  New  York 
to  Buffalo,  yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  reasoning  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Hogg,  a  correspondent  of  The  Railway  Gazette,  the 
railway  run  can  be  made  more  easily  in  the  former  direction  be- 
cause, the  speed  of  the  eastward  moving  train  being  added  to 
that  of  the  rotating  earth,  the  reduction  of  weight  due  to  centrif- 
ugal force  is  greater.  We  quote  such  portions  of  Mr.  Hogg's 
letter  as  do  not  involve  difficult  mathematics  : 

"In  1891  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  ran 
a  train  436^  miles  in  425  minutes  and  42  seconds,  or  an  average 
of  61^  miles  per  hour.  The  weight  of  this  train  was  460.000 
pounds.  The  same  company  on  September  11,  this  year,  made 
the  remarkable  run  of  the  same  436^  miles  in  407^  minutes; 
this  was  an  average  of  64.26  miles  per  hour. 

"The  New  York  Central,  in  starting  both  times  from  New  York 
city,  unnecessarily  retarded  its  own  speed.  From  Albany  to 
Buffalo,  due  west,  the  train  encountered  not  only  the  prevailing 
west  wind,  but  the  force  of  the  earth's  revolution  eastward. 

"'Owing  to  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  bodies  at  the 
equator  press  toward  the  earth  with  fff  of  the  pressure  they 
would  were  the  earth  deprived  of  its  rotation.  If,  therefore, 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  could  be  accelerated  until  it  took  only  ^ 
of  the  present  sidereal  day  to  make  a  complete  turn  or  revolution, 
the  centrifugal  tendency  would  be  increased  (17)^  fold  ;  that  is,  it 
would  be  289  times  as  great  as  now,  and  bodies  at  the  equator 
would  have  no  pressure  downward,  or,  as  we  say,  would  weigh 
nothing.  This  rate  of  revolution  would  not  be  sufficient  to  de- 
prive bodies  anywhere  else  of  their  entire  weight. ' 

"Now  let  us  apply  this  to  railroad  trains.  A  train  running 
east,  at  the  equator,  would  be  lightened  as  compared  with  the 
weight  on  a  still  earth.  ...  If  running  due  west,  the  result 
would  be  [less].  And  the  difference  of  weight  between  the  same 
train,  running  east  and  west  with  the  same  velocity,  would  be  [a 
certain]  fraction  of  its  total  absolute  pressure.  Example  :  Ta- 
king a  train,  running,  say,  70  feet  per  second,  or  nearly  48  miles 
per  hour,  this  fraction  would  not  be  far  from  y^^^g  part ;  if  running 
60  miles  per  hour,  it  would  be  x^Vir  P^rt,  and  if  running  100  miles 
per  hour,  or  147  feet  per  second,  it  would  be  the  7^-  part,  nearly ; 
and  it  would  be  greater  and  greater  as  the  speed  is  increased,  and 
still  greater  as  both  speed  and  weight  of  the  train  are  increased. 
The  train  of  the  New  York  Central  was  337  feet  long  and 
weighed  565,000  pounds. 

"This  calculation,  it  will  be  observed,  as  said,  will  be  true  for 
the  equator.  The  New  York  Central  train  ran  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo  upon  about  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude,  and  .  .  .  there- 
fore, this  calculation  should  be  corrected  for  this  latitude,  and 
would  be  about  -^^s  ^s  great." 

Other  correspondents  agree  with  Mr.  Hogg  in  principle,  tho  not 
accepting  all  his  mathematics.  One  of  them  ends  his  letter  with 
the  following  rather  jocose  suggestion  : 

"It  is  well  known  that  when  the  moon  is  above  us  it  draws 
movable  objects  away  from  the  earth,  and  when  it  is  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  earth  it  draws  the  earth  away  from  movable 
objects  here,  thereby  causing  the  tides.  It  might  be  well  to  sug- 
gest to  the  New  York  Central  officers  that,  as  the  tides  travel 
from  east  to  west,  they  may  perhaps  offset  the  disadvantages 
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under  Mr.  Hogg's  theory  by  starting  when  the  position  ot  the 
moon  is  propitious,  and,  as  they  would  'keep  in  the  tide,'  while 
going  west,  they  may  still  be  able  to  make  fast  time  going  west, 
even  if  the  engineers,  or  indeed  the  engines  themselves,  learn  of 
disadvantages  of  centrifugal  force  when  they  are  trying  to  make 
Buffalo." 


PHOTOGRAPHING    IMPRESSIONS   IN   THE 

EYE. 

\  1  Do  used  to  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  pictures  found  on  the 
»  *  retinas  of  dead  men's  eyes,  generally  in  connection  with 
the  detection  of  a  murderer  by  the  photographing  of  his  features 
on  the  retina  of  his  victim.  These  stories  are  now  regarded  as 
apocryphal,  tho  belief  in  their  possible  truth  was  revived  by  the 
theory  that  color-vision  is  a  result  of  an  actual  chemical  change 
in  the  retina  similar  to  that  effected  by  liglit  on  a  sensitized  plate 
in  photography.  However  this  may  be,  we  are  now  told  that  an 
Englishman  has  lately  succeeded  in  photographing  from  his  own 
eyes  the  images  of  objects  that  had  disappeared  from  view,  show- 
ing that  the  efTect  of  the  image  on  the  retina  persists  longer  than 
the  sensation  to  which  it  gives  rise  and  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
can  be  photographed.  An  account  of  the  experiment,  with  com- 
ments, is  quoted  below  from  The  British  Medical  Journal  (Lon- 
don. December  21)  : 

"An  article  of  much  interest,  by  Mr.  \V.  Inglis  Rogers,  ap- 
peared in  The  Amaietir  Pho/oi^rapher  of  November  22,  1895, 
under  the  startling  heading  '  Psychography  or  Photography  with- 
out a  Camera.  The  Dawn  of  a  New  Science. '  Altho  written  in 
a  style  which  savors  more  of  cheap  sensation  than  science,  with  a 
profusion  of  italics  and  capitals,  the  article  is  one  which  deserves 
careful  study,  and  is  in  many  respects  suggestive.  The  essen- 
tial part  of  it  is  the  record  of  experiments  by  the  author,  the  first 
moid  or  less  accidental,  the  succeeding  two  premeditated  and  de- 
liberate. By  psychography,  the  writer  means  an  impression  upon 
a  sensitive  plate  of  an  image  formed  upon  the  human  retina  and 
thence  projected  on  to  the  gelatin  surface.  His  endeavors  to  sup- 
ply a  theory  which  will  explain  the  phenomena  he  has  observed 
have  led  him  beyond  his  dejjth  in  the  sea  of  cerebral  physiology 
and  chemistry.  This  portion  of  the  article  is,  however,  of  minor 
import ince.  The  record  of  the  experiments  is  briefly  as  follows  : 
The  first  deliberate  experiment  was  performed  in  his  own  'dark 
room,'  and  without  assistance;  the  next  took  place  at  the  house 
of  a  friend,  a  medical  man,  and  in  the  presence  and  with  the  help 
of  the  medical  man  and  two  other  gentlemen.  A  small  object,  in 
one  case  a  shilling,  in  the  other  a  postage-stamp,  was  placed  in  a 
good  light  before  the  writer,  who  gazed  fixedly  at  it  for  one 
minute  ;  the  light  was  then  shut  off,  and  the  test  object  replaced 
by  a  rapid  photographic  plate,  at  which  the  author  looked  steadily 
for  a  period  (in  the  second  experiment)  of  twenty  minutes,  con- 
centrating his  thoughts  meanwhile  wholly  upon  the  image  of  the 
object  he  had  been  previously  fixing.  During  the  substitution  of 
the  i)late  for  the  last  object  the  observer's  eyes  were  closed.  The 
plate  was  then  developed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  reproductions 
of  the  psychograms  are  given  in  the  journal.  In  the  first  case,  in 
which  a  shilling  was  the  test  object,  the  jirint  shows  an  ill-defined 
circle  on  the  plate,  and  in  the  second,  when  a  postage-stamp  was 
employed  (and  a  larger  plate  used  than  before)  'two  impressions 
were  obtained,  one  from  each  eye,  and  at  respectively  the  same 
distance  from  each  other  as  the  eyes.'  These  impressions  (in  the 
reproduction)  bear  a  distinct  resemblance  to  a  postage-stamp; 
more  than  this  we  can  not  at  present  admit.  These  experiments, 
or  similar  experiments,  can  be  carried  out  by  anyone  with  a  little 
assistance.  The  subject  is  one  which  merits  most  careful  and 
thorf)ugh  investigation,  and  by  such  research  alone  can  we  deter- 
mine whether  or  no  Mr.  Rogers's  sanguine  expectations  in  regard 
to  his  discovery  are  likely  to  be  realized.  When  his  observations 
have  l)cen  confirmed  it  will  be  time  enough  to  formulate  an 
hypothesis  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena  described  by  him. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  from  the  psychological, 
pliysiological.  or  photographic  side  should  read  Mr.  Rogers's 
account  of  his  experiments,  the  dona  fuie  character  of  which 
has  been  vouched  for  by  the  three  gentlemen  who  witnessed 
them." 


Immunity   against  Animal    Poisons.— "Calmette,  of 

Saigon,  Cochin  China,"  says  Modern  Medicine  November,  "re- 
ports that  he  has  been  able  to  render  animals  immune  against 
venomous  snakes  by  repeated  vaccination.  He  has  also  been 
able  to  render  the  serum  of  rabbits  curative  as  well  as  preventive 
by  vaccination  of  the  animals  with  venom  every  two  or  three 
days  for  four  or  five  weeks,  beginning  with  one  twentieth  of  a 
fatal  dose.  He  was,  by  this  method,  enabled  to  immunize  rabbits 
against  a  quantity  of  poison  capable  of  killing  eighty  rabbits  or 
five  dogs.  Five  drops  of  the  serum  of  such  a  rabbit  neutralize 
the  toxicity  of  one  milligram  of  venom.  Serum  thus  prepared 
may  be  used  for  curative  inoculations.  In  vaccinated  animals,  the 
injection  of  the  poison  produces  a  great  increase  of  white  blood- 
corpuscles,  while  in  non-vaccinated  animals,  the  opposite  result  is 
observed.  This  indicates  that  the  white  blood-corpuscles  must 
exercise  an  important  function  in  disinfecting  the  body  against 
poisons  of  this  character.  The  immunity  of  the  ichneumon  was 
found  to  be  due  to  the  natural  antitoxic  power  of  its  serum.  He 
also  found  that  animals,  when  immune  against  snake  poisons, 
are  also  immune  against  many  other  poisons.  The  same  has  also 
been  found  true  of  animals  vaccinated  against  erysipelas  and 
rabies,  who  were  sometimes  found  able  to  resist  the  poison  of 
snakes.  It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  further  investiga- 
tion may  not  reveal  some  antitoxic  serum  which  will  be  capable 
of  producing  immunity  against  all  animal  poisons,  altho  such  a 
theory  seems  to  be  too  Utopian  to  be  practicable." 


A  French  Submarine  ^odX,—L' Energie  Elechigue, 
December  i,  contains  an  illustrated  description  of  the  submarine 
boat  Coubet  which  has  just  been  completed,  and  with  which  ex- 
periments were  made  in  Paris.  A  brief  description  is  given  in 
The  Electrical  World,  New  York,  as  follows  :  "It  is  shaped  some- 
what like  a  cigar,  but  is  pointed  equally  at  both  ends;  it  is  26 
feet  long,  about  12  feet  in  width,  and  is  made  of  gun-metal.  Ac- 
cess to  it  is  made  by  means  of  a  manhole  at  the  top,  and  which 
can  be  hermetically  sealed  ;  the  weight  is  10  tons,  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  resist  the  water-pressure  at  a  depth  of  160  fathoms. 
There  is  room  in  it  for  one  officer  and  one  or  two  sailors  ;  the  air 
is  stored  in  steel  cylinders,  under  pressure,  and  the  vitiated  air 
is  exhausted  by  means  of  pumps ;  to  make  it  sink  water  is  ad- 
mitted to  chambers  provided  for  that  purpose.  The  motor  power 
is  a  battery  of  56  cells  of  accumulators,  weighing  about  i  ton, 
and  giving  20  amperes  at  qo  volts  for  14  hours;  the  propeller 
makes  250  revolutions,  and  the  steering  is  done  by  altering  the 
direction  of  the  screw  ;  in  case  of  accident  a  weight  carried  at  the 
bottom  can  be  detached,  and  the  boat  then  immediately  rises  to 
the  surface." 


Electric  Wires  Killing  Trees. —  "In  France,"  says 
Cosmos,  "great  care  is  taken  in  locating  the  wires  that  carry 
high-tension  electric  currents,  whether  used  for  light  or  for 
pov/er,  but  in  America  the  thing  is  done  more  simply.  No  one 
bothers  himself  about  what  is  to  be  found  at  the  side  of  the  wire, 
and  it  passes  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  across  thickets, 
unconscious  of  the  damage  that  it  may  do.  Now  in  many  towns 
it  has  been  remarked  that  the  trees  crossed  by  the  current  dwin- 
dle and  die.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  the  death  of  these 
trees  invariably  follows  the  rainy  season  ;  the  leaves,  being  then 
soaked  with  moisture,  become  good  conductors,  and  lead  the  cur- 
rent down  into  the  tree  from  the  wire.  The  wires,  to  be  sure, 
have  been  insulated,  but  the  protective  layer  has  been  quickly 
destroyed  by  the  friction  of  the  branches  and  the  line  becomes 
bare,  producing  thus  results  that  it  would  have  been  well  to 
avoid.  And  the  electricity  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  accused 
of  this.  It  suffices,  to  convince  one's  self,  to  compare  the  condi- 
tion of  the  trees  traversed  by  the  wires  with  that  of  neighboring 
trees.  It  has  often  been  noticed  that  in  a  storm  all  the  trees 
through  which  wires  pass  die  in  a  few  hours,  whi'e  the  surround- 
ing ones  are  not  touched.  This  is  a  very  serious  source  of  cc.n- 
plaint,  and  causes  some  \a.\vs\V\is."—7'ranstated Jar  The  Liter- 

AKV   DUiEST. 


Prof.  K.  C.  Pickering  announces  the  discovery,  by  means  of  pliotoR- 
rapliy,  of  n  new  variable  star  of  the  Algol  type.  The  change  in  briglitness 
appears  to  be  rapid  and  the  range  of  variation  to  be  large,  exceeding  two 
magnitudes. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


SIGNS   OF   A    RETURN    TO    FAITH. 

THERE  runs  through  the  religious  literature  of  the  present 
day  a  bright  thread  of  hope  in  opposition  to  the  negative 
tendencies  which  have  been  characterized  by  the  term  "agnostic." 
Prof.  A.  C.  Armstrong,  writing  for  1  he  Methodist  Review  (Jan- 
uary), points  out  that  on  the  continent  and  in  Britain  a  striking 
series  of  deliverances  by  various  leaders  of  opinion  has  within  a 
year  past  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  era  of  doubt  is  drawing 
toward  its  close.  He  notes  that  in  France  M.  Brunetiere  has 
used  his  visit  to  the  Vatican  as  a  text  from  which  to  preach  the 
bankruptcy  of  science  as  a  guide  for  life ;  that  in  England  Mr. 
Huxley's  lecture  of  1893.  on  "Evolution  and  Ethics,"  which  cul- 
minated in  the  thesis  that  the  cosmical  process  and  the  ethical 
process  stand  in  direct  antagonism,  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  center 
of  debate  when  three  notable  books  appeared,  each  of  which  in 
turn  brought  evidence  of  a  new  movement  in  the  direction  of 
philosophical  or  religious  faith.  He  citos  Mr.  Kidd's  "Social 
Evolution,"  Mr.  Balfour's  "Foundations  of  Belief,"  and  the 
posthumous  "Thoughts  on  Religion"  of  Professor  Romanes,  the 
latter  being  held  to  "show  that  before  his  death  he  had  returned 
to  the  enjoyment  of  theistic  and  Christian  belief."  Professor 
Armstrong  then  says : 

"Not  less  remarkable  than  the  appearance  of  these  works  has 
been  the  reception  which  they  have  met.  The  eagerness  of  the 
public  to  hail  them  as  signs  of  a  return  to  faith  has  proved  how 
deep  the  faith  still  strikes  its  roots  in  the  heart  of  the  Western 
world,  and  has  revealed  the  tension  under  which  many  earnest 
minds  have  suffered  ;  but  it  has  also  shown  how  greatly  the  age 
has  misconceived  the  nature  of  the  forces  at  work  in  its  midst. 
For,  like  the  man  who  counts  his  own  burden  heavier  than  that 
of  anv  other  of  his  kind,  we  have  been  so  blinded  by  our  doubts 
and  difficulties  that  it  has  been  easy  to  fear  our  age  was  to  be 
marked  by  the  final  dissolution  of  fixed  beliefs.  Friends  and 
foes  of  systematic  thinking  have  combined,  the  ones  to  dread,  the 
others  to  hope,  that  the  perplexities  of  thought  which  the  last  half 
century  has  brought  were  so  grave  that  no  way  of  escape  could 
possibly  be  discovered.  Thus  we  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
our  troublous  time  is  not  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Proud  of  our  enlightenment,  we  have  committed  the  unenlight- 
ened blunder  of  taking  our  own  experiences  too  seriously,  in  for- 
getfulness  of  the  truth  that  the  world  has  seen  several  such  skep- 
tical periods  in  the  past — the  age  of  the  Sophists  in  Greece,  the 
transition  from  medieval  to  modern  times,  and  the  eighteenth 
century  in  Europe,  to  name  no  others  ;  that  these  various  eras 
exhibit  a  family  likeness ;  and  that  one  characteristic  point  of 
resemblance  among  them  is  the  law  of  action  and  reaction,  under 
which  the  skeptical  movement  works  out  its  own  dissolution  until 
the  period  of  doubt  gives  place  at  length  to  one  of  more  positive 
belief." 

Professor  Armstrong  says  that  the  tokens  of  change  in  the 
temper  of  the  age  have  not  been  confined  to  the  year  just  ended, 
or  ro  any  country,  or  to  any  single  department  of  thought.  He 
asserts  that  "philosophy  has  revived  as  men  have  felt  anew  the 
perennial  impulse  to  seek  answers  for  the  great  questions  of 
existence,"  and  that  there  is  a  marked  recovery  from  the  decline 
of  a  generation  ago.     We  quote  again  : 

"In  the  matter  of  religion  it  may  be  noted  that,  like  philosophy 
and  morals,  theology  is  not  without  its  tendencies  of  reaction 
toward  more  conservative  theories,  as  well  as  those  'advanced'  or 
'liberal'  movements  which  have  formed  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
recent  theological  opinion.  For,  if  questions  of  criticism  now 
stand  in  the  forefront  of  theological  discussions,  and  if  the  Old- 
Testament  records  seem  in  danger  from  a  disintegrating  attack, 
which  must  radically  alter  the  view  hitherto  taken  of  them  by  the 
Christian  world,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  New-Testament 
writings,  passing  through  the  same  fire  of  criticism,  have  been 
found  to  stand  the  test  much  more  successfully  than  appeared 
possible  in  the  early  days  of  the  controversy,  and  that,  in  regard 
to  the  older  book  as  well,  there  are  evident  the  beginnings  of  a 


movement  to  reconstruct,  on  the  basis  of  critical  results,  more 
positive  theories  of  the  history  and  religion  of  Israel.  Apart, 
too,  from  special  questions  of  theology,  there  is  observable  in 
many  quarters  a  new  disposition  to  estimate  religion  at  some  real 
value.  It  may  be  too  much  to  say,  as  it  has  recently  been  said, 
that  there  is  to-day  no  scientist  who  reckons  religion  a  delusion  ; 
but  it  is  plain  that  both  science  and  philosophy  have  retreated  to 
a  not  inconsiderable  degree  from  the  negative,  or  even  contempt- 
uous, attitude  assumed  by  some  of  their  adherents  in  times  little 
removed  from  the  present. " 

Professor  Armstrong  then  goes  into  an  examination  of  reKg- 
ious  auxiliary  questions,  and  closes  by  saying : 

"The  troubles  of  the  body  social  are  forcing  men  to  renewed 
consideration  of  ethical  principles;  but  it  is  quite  as  evident  that 
social  questions  have  their  important  religious  bearings  as  that 
they  involve  moral  issues.  Shall  it  be  said,  then,  that  the  social 
problem  is  likely  to  generate  a  reaction  toward  faith?  Probably 
any  one  who  should  to-day  maintain  the  affirmative  of  this  ques- 
tion would  encounter  much  ironical  criticism  ;  yet,  if  all  the  ele- 
ments in  the  situation  be  taken  into  account,  the  suggestion  is  far 
from  being  unfounded.  For,  while  religion  in  its  general  aspects 
is  involved  in  the  issue,  Christianity  stands  in  a  special  relation  to 
it.  The  cures  for  social  ills  which  have  been  so  loudly  heralded 
by  certain  parties  in  the  church  may  indeed  be  of  doubtful  efficacy 
when  tested  by  sober  reason  ;  but  there  is  a  striking  kinship  be- 
tween the  Christianity,  doctrinal  and  applied,  which  is  needed  by 
the  closing  nineteenth  century  and  that  which  proved  so  potent  a 
force  when  the  Christian  religion  was  first  fighting  its  way  to 
recognition.  There  are  few  evidences  of  religion  so  convincing 
as  religion  in  action,  and  so  fast  as  Christianity  proves  itself  able 
to  grapple  with  the  evils  which  beset  society  its  renewed  accept- 
ance will  be  a  direct  corollary  from  the  laws  under  which  opinion 
normally  develops." 


THE  TRAINING   OF  A  JESUIT. 

A  MORE  than  ordinary  interest  is  taken  in  the  teaching, 
tenets,  and  tendencies  of  the  Jesuit  Order.  They  constitute 
the  most  hated  and  the  most  loved  congregation  within  the  fold 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  fact  gives  additional  zest 
to  the  anonymously  published  account  by  a  former  Jesuit  in  the 
Chrtstltche  Welt  (Leipsic,  Nos.  44-46).  Among  the  interesting- 
data  furnished  by  this  convert  to  Protestantism  are  these  : 

The  probatio  prhna,  or  first  probation,  continues  about  four 
weeks,  and  consists  entirely  in  a  close  watching  of  the  candidate 
for  admission.  He  is  placed  under  the  special  guardianship  of  an 
"angel,"  or  older  brother,  who  must  report  his  every  movement 
to  the  Superior.  He  understood  how  to  win  me  body  and  soul. 
The  little  package  of  tobacco  which  I  had  smuggled  into  the 
cloister  was  soon  exhausted.  While  suffering  keenly  for  the 
want  of  the  narcotic,  my  "angel"  one  day  brought  me  a  package 
of  tobacco,  with  the  significant  words:  " Laudate  Dojuinum  in 
nubibits"  [Praise  the  Lord  in  the  clouds  (/.^. ,  of  smoke}]. 

The  second  probation  extends  over  a  period  of  two  years.  Its 
object  is  spiritual  asceticism,  an  intellectual  and  moral  transforma- 
tion of  the  man  to  make  him  the  absolutely  pliable  tool  to  the 
ends  and  purposes  of  the  Order.  Every  motion  of  his  body  is 
regulated  by  rules  and  commands.  He  is  allowed  to  associate 
with  none  but  other  novitiates  or  his  superiors.  At  least  twenty 
times  a  day  he  obeys  an  order  to  partake  in  certain  ceremonies, 
rites,  and  services.  He  is  awakened  at  4 :  30  a.m.  and  at  5  the  first 
great  public  service  begins.  These  prayers  are  repeated  seven 
times  during  the  day.  Every  hour,  and  almost  every  minute,  of 
the  day  has  its  own  spiritual  work,  study,  or  reflection.  Self- 
examination  and  confession  is  a  fixed  and  regular  part  of  the 
rigorosum.  He  partakes  of  communion  twice  or  oftener  each 
week  ;  and  a  leading  part  of  the  training  is  the  confession  of  his 
innermost  thoughts  to  the  Superior.  Yet  it  would  be  anything^ 
but  correct  to  imagine  that  the  Jesuit's  existence  consists  entirely 
in  these  services  and  ceremonies.  One  method  of  gaining  the 
novice  for  the  Society  is  the  excellency  of  the  "daily  bread"  pro- 
vided for  him.  Already  in  the  days  of  King  Siegesmund  of 
Bohemia,  who  remembered  the  Jesuits  so  liberally,  it  was  a  com- 
mon saying  that  their  favorite  sign  I.H.S.  (Jesus,  Savior  of  Men), 
really  meant  "Jesuitce  hahent  satis  "  i.e.,  the  Jesuits  have  abun- 
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dance.  The  monks  of  other  orders  are  accustomed  to  quote  these 
words  against  the  Jesuits  : 

Jesuita,  bona  vita 

Edit  comes,  bibit  vinum 

Et  non  cantat  matutinum. 

[The  Jesuit  leads  a  fine  life  ;  he  eats  meat  and  drinks  wine,  and 
sings  no  early  mass.] 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Jesuits  are  accustomed  to  an 
excellent  table.  Our  dinner  consisted  of  four  and  the  supper  of 
three  courses,  and  at  each  meal  we  had  beer  or  wine.  On  every 
saint's  day,  we  had,  corresponding  to  the  greatness  of  the  saint, 
additional  courses  and  two  or  three  extra  kinds  of  wine. 

The  experience  of  a  few  months  made  me  an  enthusiastic  Jesuit, 
an  absolutely  obedient  servant  of  my  superiors.  I  often  heard  of 
some  of  the  fathers  that  they  had  entered  the  ranks  of  the  society 
" propter  esitm"  [on  account  of  the  eating],  but  had  finally  be- 
come memhev^  propter  Jesum  [on  account  of  Jesus].  My  teacher 
said  to  me:  "My  son.  our  passions  are  adiaphora— something  in 
themselves  indifferent.  We  should  train  them  for  our  purposes. 
If  you  are  greedy  transfer  your  greed  from  the  love  of  money  to 
the  love  of  virtues.  If  you  are  ambitious,  seek  not  your  own 
honor,  but  the  honor  of  heaven.  If  you  are  voluptuous,  seek  to 
gratify  your  passion  in  the  cultus  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  this 
way  the  passions,  instead  of  being  the  instruments  of  Satan,  be- 
come the  instruments  of  God." 

The  writer  of  this  article  declares  that  only  later  when  he  began 
to  study  his  spiritual  condition  more  honestly  did  he  recognize 
his  actual  condition  and  felt  himself  compelled  to  discard  Jesuit- 
ism and  its  teachings. —  Translated  and  Condensed  J  or  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


THE     ENGLISH     SECTARIAN     SCHOOL 
CONTROVERSY. 

A  BITTER  and  protracted  struggle  is  in  progress  in  Great 
Britain  over  the  question  of  Government  support  for  sec-, 
tarian  schools.  The  controversy  began  some  mouths  ago  and  has 
been  increasing  in  depth  and  intensity  ever  since.  It  has  its 
political  as  well  as  its  religious  phases,  and,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  has  created  some  serious  divisions  among  men  who  have 
stood  strongly  together  on  other  questions.  Thus  the  English 
Liberals  are  not  in  favor  of  Lord  Salisbury's  scheme  of  religious 
education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  have  fallen  out  on 
this  question  with  their  political  allies,  the  Irish  Nationalists, 
who  believe  in  what  they  call  the  "cause  of  Christian  education." 
The  controversy  has  many  points  in  common  with  the  perennial 
difficulty  over  sectarian  schools  in  this  country,  and  that  which  is 
threatening  rebellion  in  Canada. 

The  main  point  just  now  at  issue  in  England  relates  to  a  pro- 
posed additional  grant  to  the  "Voluntary"  or  Anglican  schools, 
from  out  of  the  taxes — not  the  "rates" — the  clergy  having  asked 
that  the  state  shall  pay  all  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  This 
would  mean  another  ;^i, 500,000  sterling  for  clerical  schools, 
in  addition  to  the  several  millions  already  expended  annually  for 
this  purpose.  In  arguing  this  point  the  authorities  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  and  the  Roman  Catholics  are  united.  Recently 
Ivord  Salisbury  told  a  delegation  of  Wesleyans  that  he  did  not 
care  to  conceal  his  strong  animus  in  favor  of  the  Anglican  and 
Roman  Catholic  demands.  He  used  the  terms  "You  Wesleyans" 
and  "We  Anglicans,"  and  declared  that  he  voiced  the  policy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  A  London  despatch,  speaking  of  this  con- 
ference, says:  "  His  tone  and  language  have  aroused  the  dissen- 
ters throughout  the  country.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
non-conformist  council.  Dr.  Clifford,  the  president,  said  he  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  country  was  entering  upon  agreat  struggle 
which  menaced  the  freedom  of  Christian  education.  If  the  Prime 
Minister's  plans  succeeded,  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches  would  get  for  educational  purpo.ses  endowments  amount- 
ing to  about  /'3,ooo,oof)  yearly."     The  non-conformists,   led  by 


such  men  as  Principal  Fairbairn  of  Mansfield  College,  and  Hugh 
Price  Hughes,  are  strenuously  resisting  these  demands,  and  the 
English  press,  secular,  religious,  and  educational,  is  filled  with 
the  noise  of  battle.  Of  such  importance  is  the  issue  regarded 
that  The  Freeman,  a  Baptist  organ,  has  issued  a  supplement 
filled  with  "powder  and  shot"  for  the  non-conformist  side,  and 
other  papers  such  as  The  British  Weekly,  The  Christian  Leader, 
and  The  Christian  J Vor/d  come  bristling  with  belligerent  letters 
and  editorial  articles  on  the  same  subjects.  The  non-conformists 
contend  that  every  grant  to  a  sectarian  school  is  a  subsidy  to  the 
sect  to  which  it  belongs,  and  that  the  "voluntary"  schools  exist 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  "promoting  the  education  of  the  poor 
in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church."  On  the  other  hand 
the  Board  schools,  which  resemble  in  some  respects  free  public 
schools,  are  no  more  non-conformist  than  they  are  Anglican, 
since  in  respect  to  these  all  churches  .stand  on  an  equality,  and 
what  is  allowed  to  be  taught  in  the  way  of  religious  instruction 
is  common  to  all  faiths. 

The  religious  side  of  the  non-conformist  contention  is  well  put 
by  Principal  Fairbairn  in  a  letter  to  the  London  1  imes.  He 
maintains  that  the  state  money  must  not  be  given  to  denomina- 
tional schools  to  teach  sectarian  religious  points.  That  would 
mean,  he  thinks,  the  drilling  of  most  children  into  Church  of 
Englandism,  and  other  children  in  Romanism,  at  the  expense  of 
the  state.  And  he  reflects  very  gravely  on  Lord  Salisbury  for 
speaking  and  acting  not  as  a  statesman  but  as  a  churchman,  not 
as  premier  for  all  England  but  as  advocate  for  the  archbishops, 
and  one  sect  only.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Principal 
Fairbairn's  letter : 

"I  repeat,  fully  conscious  as  to  the  responsibility  which  public- 
ity involves,  that  in  its  practical  working,  where  it  is  uncorrected 
by  a  vigilant  and  independent  public  opinion  and  the  competition 
of  the  Board  school,  the  church  school  either  is,  or  tends  to  be. 
a  means  of  enforcing  alike  on  pupils  and  parents  a  new  Act  of 
Uniformity.  And  tho  this  enforcement  be  without  the  knowledge 
and  against  the  mind  of  the  state,  yet  without  the  money  and 
support  of  the  state  the  thing  could  not  be  done  at  all.  And  this 
is  the  initial  ground  of  offense.  To  establish  and  completely  to 
endow  denominational  schools  would  be  by  multitudes  construed 
as  equal  to  a  new  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  could  only  be  met  by 
a  new  non-conformity.  And  I  submit  («)  that  no  government 
based  on  the  popular  will  can  long  maintain  an  educational  sys- 
tem which  provokes  chronic  discord  within  the  community  ;  {b) 
that  the  more  this  discord  is  due  to  religious  questions  the  less 
can  it  be  ended  by  securing,  by  the  help  of  national  funds, 
supremacy  to  one  denomination  and  by  granting  to  it  the  sole 
right  to  teach  within  large  districts  of  the  country  ;  (f)  that  there- 
fore the  more  the  religious  character  of  education  depends  upon 
the  resources  granted  and  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  state  to 
the  most  favored  church,  the  more  uncertain  will  be  its  continu- 
ance. For  the  stronger  the  religious  convictions  of  the  men  who 
differ  from  the  governing  sect,  the  more  invincible  will  be  their 
claim  that  the  state  end  the  intolerable  anomaly  of  so  unconstitu- 
tional a  monopoly  and  cease  attempting  to  exterminate  the  inex- 
terminable. 

"To  me  the  one  security  for  the  continuance  of  religious  edu- 
cation in  schools  is  the  English  people  as  instructed,  penetrated, 
and  possessed  by  the  English  churches.  So  long  as  the  people 
are  Christian,  English  education  will  never  be  Pagan;  should 
they  ever  become  infidel,  no  denomination  will  keep  the  educa- 
tion religious.  Within  the  people  all  churches  are  active  ;  but  it 
is  the  people  as  a  people,  and  not  any  church  in  particular,  that 
ought  to  be  entrusted  with  what  concerns  them  as  a  whole  and  is 
not  the  peculiar  business  of  any  single  denomination.  And  with- 
in the  body  of  the  people  each  church  has  its  place  and  does  its 
work;  all  tend  to  keep  the  mind  of  the  people  exerci.sed  about 
religion;  and  all  are  jealous  lest  the  aspect  it  most  magnifies 
should  be  despised.  The  English  religious  character  is  far  too 
rich  and  complex,  its  religious  history  and  life  arc  too  strong  and 
varied,  to  be  expressed  or  represented  by  any  one  church,  and 
the  forces  tiiat  have  made  us  a  religious  people  are,  if  left  to  their 
normal  action,  quite  sure  to  make  and  keep  our  education  re- 
ligious " 
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GOODNESS   INNATE    IN     MAN. 

BE  a  good  man,  my  dear,"  were  Sir  Walter  Scott's  last  words 
to  Lockhart.  Something  of  the  same  spirit,  tho  clothed 
in  the  language  of  occult  mysticism,  breathes  through  an  article 
on  "The  Invisible  Goodness"  {Nouvelle  Revue,  Paris,  Decem- 
ber i)  by  M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  whom  his  admirers  call  "the 
Belgian  Shakespeare,"  but  whom  others  denounce  as  the  most 
morbid  of  decadents.  In  this  essay  he  takes  for  his  topic  the 
feeling  of  good-will  toward  men  that  he  assumes  is  hidden  away 
in  every  one's  heart,  even  in  the  depraved  and  criminal.  His 
language  is  mystically  philosophical— Gnostic,  Pagan,  or  Bud- 
dhist— quite  as  much  as  Christian.     He  says  : 

"The  gods  whence  we  are  sprung  manifest  themselves  in  us  in 
a  thousand  divers  ways  ;  but  this  secret  good-will,  that  has  never 
been  noticed  and  of  which  no  one  has  yet  spoken  directly,  is  per- 
haps the  purest  sign  of  their  eternal  life.  We  know  not  whence 
it  comes.  It  is  simply  there,  smiling  in  the  depths  of  our  souls, 
and  those  in  whom  it  smiles  most  deeply  or  most  frequently  can 
torture  us  day  and  night  if  they  please  without  making  it  possible 
for  us  to  cease  loving  them. 

"It  is  not  of  this  world,  and  yet  it  mingles  in  most  of  our  senti- 
ments. It  does  not  even  give  itself  the  trouble  to  show  itself  by 
a  glance  or  a  tear.  On  the  contrary,  it  hides  itself,  for  reasons 
that  we  can  not  divine.  We  might  say  that  it  is  afraid  of  using 
its  power.  It  knows  that  its  most  involuntary  movements  give 
birth  around  it  to  immortal  things,  and  we  are  eager  for  immortal 
things.  Why  then  do  we  thus  fear  to  show  the  heaven  that  is  in 
us?  We  dare  not  act  according  to  the  divinity  that  dwells  in  us. 
We  doubt  of  that  which  can  not  be  explained  by  gesture  or  word, 
and  we  shut  our  eyes  on  what  we  accomplish,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, in  the  realm  where  explanations  are  superfluous.  Whence 
comes,  then,  this  timidity  of  divine  things  in  man?  It  would 
seem  surely  that  the  more  a  movement  of  the  soul  approaches  the 
divine,  the  more  care  we  take  to  dissimulate  it  from  the  sight  of 
our  brothers.  Should  not  man  be  something  else  than  a  god 
who  is  afraid?  Or  are  we  forbidden  to  betray  superior  powers? 
All  that  appertains  not  to  this  too  visible  world  has  the  tender 
humility  of  the  invalid  daughter  whom  the  mother  does  not 
summon  when  strangers  enter  the  house.  And  this  is  why  our 
secret  daughter.  Good-will,  has  never  yet  broken  down  the  silent 
gates  of  the  soul.  She  lives  in  us  like  a  prisoner  who  has  been 
forbidden  to  approach  the  prison  doors.  And  it  is  not  necessary 
that  she  should  approach  them.  It  suffices  that  she  is  there.  She 
is  right  to  hide  herself.  When  she  raises  her  head,  when  the 
moves  a  link  of  her  chains,  or  when  she  opens  her  hand,  the 
prison  is  flooded  with  light,  sighs  give  way  before  the  pressure  of 
inward  brightness,  and  there  is  all  at  once  a  whole  abyss  full  of 
angels  fluttering  between  words  and  being ;  all  is  still,  looks  are 
averted  for  an  instant,  and  two  souls  embrace  in  the  midst  of 
their  tears. 

"That  is  not  a  thing  that  comes  of  our  earth,  and  all  descrip- 
tions are  worth  nothing.  Those  who  wish  to  understand  me 
must  have  within  themselves  the  same  sensitive  point.  If  you 
have  never  experienced  in  your  life  the  power  of  your  invisible 
good-will,  go  no  farther,  it  will  be  useless.  But  are  there  any, 
truly,  who  have  never  felt  this  power,  and  were  the  worst  among 
us  ever  invisibly  good?  I  know  not ;  there  are  so  many  creatures 
in  this  world  who  dream  of  nothing  but  to  discourage  the  divinity 
in  their  souls.  In  an  instant,  nevertheless,  the  divinity  may 
reveal  itself;  even  the  wickedest  are  not  always  on  their  guard. 
This  is  why,  doubtless,  so  many  bad  men  are  good  without  any 
one  seeing  it,  while  many  sages  and  many  saints  are  not  always 
invisibly  good.   .   .   . 

"This  invisible  and  divine  goodness,  of  which  I  speak  here 
only  because  it  is  one  of  the  surest  and  nearest  signs  of  the  inces- 
sant activities  of  the  soul — this  invisible  and  divine  goodness 
ennobles  in  a  definitive  way  all  that  it  ^touches  unawares.  Let 
him  who  has  fault  to  find  with  a  fellow  being  descend  into  him- 
self and  ask  himself  whether  he  was  ever  good  in  the  presence  of 
this  fellow  being.  As  for  me  I  have  never  met  any  one  by  whose 
side  I  have  felt  my  invisible  goodness  aroused  without  his  be- 
coming at  the  same  instant  better  than  myself.  Be  good  in  the 
depths  of  your  hearts  and  you  will  see  that  those  around  you  will 
become  good  in  the  same  way.  Nothing  responds  more  infallibly 
to  the  secret  cry  of  good-will  than  the  secret  cry  of  a  neighboring 


good-will.  While  you  are  actively  good  in  the  invisible,  all  those 
that  approach  you  will  unconsciously  do  things  that  they  could 
not  do  beside  another  man.  There  is  here  a  force  without  a 
name — a  spiritual  rivalry  that  is  irresistible.  One  would  say  that 
just  here  is  the  most  sensitive  point  of  our  souls,  for  some  of 
these  souls  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  they  exist,  and  to  have 
renounced  all  that  which  elevates  the  spiritual  nature ;  but  when 
they  are  approached  in  this  way  they  all  turn,  and  in  the  divine 
fields  of  secret  good-will  the  humblest  of  souls  will  not  endure 
defeat. 

"And,  nevertheless,  it  is  possible  that  nothing  in  our  visible 
lives  may  change;  but  is  that  the  only  thing  of  miport?  Do 
we  exist,  truly,  only  by  those  arts  that  one  can  lay  his  hands 
upon,  as  on  the  pebbles  in  the  highway?  If  you  ask  yourself,  as 
they  tell  us  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  every  night,  'What  immor- 
tal deed  have  I  done  this  day?'  is  it  only  among  things  that  can 
be  counted,  weighed,  and  measured  that  we  ought  to  make 
search?  It  is  possible  to  draw  wonderful  tears,  to  fill  a  heart 
.with  unheard-of  certitude,  and  to  give  life  eternal  to  a  soul,  with- 
out any  one's  perceiving  it,  without  knowing  it  yourself.  It  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  no  change ;  it  is  possible  that  all  may 
fail  at  the  test,  and  that  this  good-will  may  yield  to  the  least  fear. 
It  matters  not.  Something  divine  has  taken  place,  and  doubtless 
God  has  smiled  on  it.  Is  it  not  perhaps  the  supreme  aim  of  life 
to  cause  thus  the  inexplicable  to  be  born  again  within  us,  and  do 
we  know  what  we  are  adding  to  ourselves  when  we  awake  a  little 
of  the  incomprehensible  that  sleeps  in  every  depth  ?  Here,  you 
have  awakened  that  love  that  will  never  sleep  again.  The  soul 
into  which  your  soul  has  gazed  and  which  has  shed  with  you  the 
holy  tears  of  solemn  joy  that  no  one  shall  see,  would  wish  you  no 
ill,  tho  in  the  midst  of  tortures.  It  would  even  feel  no  need  of 
pardoning.  It  is  so  sure  of  we  know  not  what,  that  nothing  could 
efface  or  pall  its  inward  smile  ;  for  naught  can  separate  two  souls 
that,  for  one  instant  only,  have  'been  good  together.'" — Trans- 
lated/or The  Literary  Digest. 


A   DEFENSE  OF    FOREIGN    MISSIONS. 

THE  subject  of  foreign  missions  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  themes  of  the  hour.  Missions  are  discussed  in  the 
pulpit,  in  the  newspapers,  in  pamphlet,  and  magazine,  and  un- 
favorable criticism  finds  expression  quite  as  freely  as  eulogy  or 
defense.  In  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "Foreign  Missions  in  the 
Light  of  Fact,"  in  the  January  North  American,  Rev.  Dr.  Judson 
Smith,  a  Congregationalist,  and  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  prefatorially 
says : 

"The  criticisms  we  hear  may  be  reduced  to  four  classes.  They 
assert  that  the  aim  of  foreign  missions  to  Christianize  all  nations 
is  absurd  and  incapable  of  execution  ;  or  that  foreign  missions 
are  in  the  hands  of  unfit  and  incapable  men.  who  can  never  carry 
them  through  to  success ;  or  that  the  methods  employed  are  so 
unreasonable,  so  ill-adapted  to  the  end,  that  they  provoke  oppo- 
sition and  hatred  rather  than  confidence  and  love  ;  or  that,  at 
any  rate,  they  have  accomplished  nothing,  and  can  never  win  any 
real  success.  These  criticisms  are  fatal  if  they  are  valid,  fatal 
not  alone  to  foreign  missions,  but  to  the  whole  Christian  scheme. 
Nothing  is  moredeeply  embedded  in  the  Gospel  than  its  universal- 
ity ;  nothing  is  more  central  in  Christ's  work  and  claims  than 
that  He  is  the  Redeemer  and  Lord  of  all  the  nations  and  genera- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  that  'of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no 
end.'  If  Christ  was  mistaken  upon  these  fundamental  points,  so 
that  the  effort  to  carry  out  his  purposes  and  build  His  kingdom  in 
all  the  earth  is  absurd  and  fruitless.  His  authority  as  teacher  and 
His  power  as  Redeemer  are  at  an  end.  A  presumption,  almost 
overwhelming,  is  thus  raised  against  these  objections  at  the  very 
outset,  and  before  they  are  considered  in  detail." 

Dr.  Smith  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "foreign  missions  are 
as  old  as  Christianity,  and  have  been  in  progress  from  the  day  of 
Pentecost  to  this  hour,"  and  that  to-day  Christian  America  and 
Christian  Europe  join  hands  "in  the  deliberate  purpose  to  preach 
the  Gospel  and  build  the  church  in  every  continent  and  nation  and 
island  of  the  earth."  Heavers  that  there  is  nothing  in  history 
more  majestic  than  the  march  of  Christianity  from  the  place  of 
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its  origin  across  the  nations  and  down  the  centuries  to  a  world- 
wide dominion.     He  continues: 

"The  expediency  or  the  success  of  this  movement  is  not  to  be 
judged  merely  by  what  has  happened  within  the  present  genera- 
tion or  even  within  the  present  century,  but  by  the  recorded  facts 
of  eighteen  hundred  Christian  centuries.  The  progress  may 
appear  to  be  slow  in  turning  India  and  China  to  the  Christian 
faith  ;  but  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  Foreign  missions  pene- 
trated and  tilled  and  regenerated  the  Roman  Empire,  even  tho 
it  required  nearly  three  centuries  to  achieve  the  result ;  and  no 
judgment  of  their  success  or  iitness  is  valid  that  builds  upon  one 
of  these  facts  and  ignores  the  other.  There  was  a  time  when  it 
was  as  hard  to  find  a  Roman  Christian  as  it  ever  has  been  to  find 
a  Chinese  Christian;  but  that  time  quickly  passed  and  passed 
forever,  as  it  has  already  passed  long  since  in  China.   .   .   . 

"The  precept  of  our  Lord,  'Go.  teach  all  nations.'  is  clear  and 
unrepealed;  there  can  be  no  limit  to  the  field.  The  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  as  certainly  to  the  modern  world  as  to  the  world 
of  His  day,  as  directly  to  Hindus  as  to  Romans,  to  Chinese  and 
Japanese  as  to  Americans.  It  is  no  more  presumptuous  for  the 
missionaries  of  our  times  to  attempt  the  Christianization  of  the 
Oriental  nations  and  the  African  tribes  than  it  was  for  the  Apos- 
tles and  their  successors  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  old 
Roman  world.  For  Christ  is  the  Lord  and  Savior  of  India  and 
•China  and  Japan,  or  He  is  not  Lord  and  Savior  to  any  man.  If 
we  deny  that  He  has  any  special  gift  for  the  people  of  the  Orient, 
we  must  deny  that  He  has  any  gift  for  man  at  all,  and  ignore 
the  supreme  facts  of  the  eighteen  Christian  centuries  that  lie  be- 
hind us." 

Much  of  Dr.  Smith's  article  is  devoted  to  a  defense  of  the  per- 
sonal character  of  missionaries.     We  select  one  paragraph  : 

"Compared  with  other  Christian  teachers  and  leaders  of  their 
times,  foreign  missionaries  as  a  class  are  in  no  respect  deficient 
or  in  need  of  apology.  For  strength  and  clearness  of  mind,  for 
balanced  judgment,  for  practic.il  sense,  for  industry  and  effi- 
ciency, for  power  in  leadership  and  organization,  for  success  in 
dealing  with  men,  for  magnanimity  and  courage,  for  patience 
and  heroic  self-denial,  they  are  the  peers  of  the  best  men  of  their 
generation.  Carey,  with  whom  our  modern  movement  began, 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  linguists  of  any  age,  and  has  put 
the  learning  of  this  century  under  lasting  obligations.  Judson, 
the  apostle  to  Burma,  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  times 
in  all  respects ;  and  his  achievements  are  a  standing  witness  to 
his  power.  Livingstone,  whose  contributions  to  geography  and 
science  and  the  discovery  of  a  continent  are  in  the  mouth  of  every 
one,  did  all  his  great  service  as  a  missionary.  And  what  shall  I 
say  more  of  Morrison  and  Bridgman,  of  Dwight  and  Riggs,  of 
Williams  and  Parker,  of  Jessup  and  Van  Dyke,  of  Patteson  and 
Bingham,  of  Hannington  and  Pinkerton,  and  the  hosts  of  men 
and  women,  who,  in  many  lands,  in  many  tongues,  and  through 
the  generations,  have  witnessed  the  Gospel,  subdued  kingdoms, 
wrought  righteousness,  and  entered  into  rest?  The  men  and 
women  whom  we  send  come  out  of  our  purest  homes ;  many  of 
them  are  trained  in  our  best  colleges  and  universities;  they  are 
not  mere  devotees  or  enthusiasts,  but  practical,  sensible,  capable 
of  the  best  service  that  is  rendered  at  home  and  abroad." 


Care  of  Aged  Ministers.— "In  the  Episcopal  Church, 
chietly  in  the  diocese  of  New  York,  they  are  discussing  the  sub- 
ject of  'The  Necessity  and  Duty  of  Providing  a  Retiring  Fund 
for  the  Clergy  of  the  Church,  of  which  an  Aged  or  Disabled  Pres- 
byter can  avail  himself  without  Humiliation. '  It  is  a  subject  worth 
discussing,  and  may  be  very  wisely  taken  up  and  considered  by 
all  the  branches  of  the  Christian  church.  In  the  city  of  New 
York  a  policeman  can  retire,  upon  an  adequate  allowance,  after 
thirty  years'  service.  In  a  much  higher  sphere,  an  officer  of  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  can  retire,  or  be  retired,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years  and  receive  a  pension,  which  is  called 
•pay,'  and  which  will  support  him  comfortably  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  lie  takes  this  without  'any sense  of  humilia- 
tion." Tho  Christian  ministry  should  fare  as  well  as  these  two 
classes  of  officials.  In  a  tentative  way — though  in  a  very  good 
way— the  Prcsbvterian  Church  is  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
state.  It  should  take  up  the  work  in  an  enlarged  and  definite 
way.  and    make    its  'retiring  fund'   a   fund  for    all   its  veteran 

;ther  they  are  'dis- 
hia. 


Some  strong  Language.— The  value  of  the  American 
Bible  Society's  work,  says  IJie  Presbyterian  Review,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  extract  from  T/te  Catholic  A'ews,  of 
Trinidad : 

"That  most  pernicious  of  all  pernicious  sects— the  Protestant 
Bible  Society — is  again  at  its  murderous  work.  Its  false  prophets 
are  galvanized  into  temporary  activity,  and  this  time  it  is  the 
'benighted'  Catholics  of  Spanish  America  who  are  to  have  the 
peace -of  their  homes  invaded  and  the  sanctity  of  their  religion 
vilified  by  psalm-singing  twaddlers,  gospel  tramps,  and  ignorant 
hirelings,  who  are  about  as  competent  to  explain  the  Word  of 
God  as  a  Hottentot  is  to  lecture  on  bimetalism.  Those  paid 
emissaries  of  a  society  that  gather  into  its  coffers  the  savings  of 
dyspeptic  old  maids,  these  self-constituted  apostles,  laymen 
clothed  in  clerical  garb,  carry  on  an  infamous  traffic  in  a  Bible 
which  they  can  not  tinderstand,  and  yet  profess  to  explain  to  the 
addle-pated  dupes  who  are  weak  enough  to  listen  to  them.  All 
honor  then  to  the  Catholics  of  South  America  who  have  expelled 
the  evangelical  carpet-baggers.  The  priests  and  people  of 
Spanish  America  will  not  remain  passive  while  the  slimy  serpent 
of  Heresy  endeavors  to  imprint  its  poisonous  fangs  in  the  souls  of 
their  little  ones.  If  the  Venezuelans  are  ignorant  of  anything, 
it  is  of  the  use  of  tar  and  feathers,  a  judicious  application  of 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  brawling  ranters  of  the 
Bible  Society  at  a  safe  distance  from  their  shores." 


Where  Washington  was  Dubbed  "The  Father  of 
his  Country." — The  American  Catholic  JSews  says:  "Phil- 
adelpiiia  has  an  historic  Catholic  church  in  St.  Mary's,  in  Fourth 
Street,  above  Spruce  Street.  It  was  founded  in  1763  by  Father 
Robert  Harding,  S.J.,  who  spoke  against  British  tyranny  as 
early  as  1763.  It  was  in  this  church  of  St.  Mary  on  July  4,  1776, 
that  mass  and  a  Te  Dcufn  were  sung 'as  fitting  observances  of 
the  natal  day  of  the  United  States  of  America  by  the  grace  of 
God  free  and  independent.'  After  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis 
a  mass  of  thanksgiving  was  offered  in  St.  Mary's,  and  among 
those  who  attended  the  services  were  General  Washington,  Gen- 
eral Comte  de  Rochambeau,  General  Alarquis  de  Lafayette,  Gen- 
eral Baron  Vlomenil,  the  Rev.  John  Carroll,  afterward  bishop, 
and  many  other  distinguished  friends  of  liberty.  It  was  also  in 
this  historic  church  that  the  first  observance  of  the  birthday  of 
George  Washington  was  held  on  February  22,  1800,  at  which 
an  eulogy  of  'The  Father  of  His  Country'  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Matthew  Carr,  O.S.  A.  In  the  report  of  that  eulogy  in  The 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  that  week  the  editor  says  :  '  Father  Carr 
has  given  Gen.  George  Washington  a  name  which  will  live  for- 
ever, "The  Father  of  his  Country."'  Certainly  the  Catholics  of 
America  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  venerable  edifice." 


clergy,  without  any  regard  to  the  question  wheth( 
-abled'  or  n&i."  — 7 he  Presbyterian,  Philadelphia 


RELIGIOUS     NOTES. 

The  Belfast  (Ireland)  fVi/ni-ss  refers  "with  pleasure  to  an  example  of 
Christian  sympathy  and  toleration  worthy  of  all  imitation  which  has  just 
been  set  by  a  Roman  Catholic  lady  in  England.  On  Tuesday  Lady  O'Hagan 
presided  over  a  missionary  meeting  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches 
at  Burnley,  saying  that  she  accepted  the  invitation  to  do  so  on  the  broad 
ground  of  their  common  Christianity,  and  as  an  opportunity  of  carrying 
out  those  duties  of  social  intercourse  and  religious  toleration  of  which  so 
much  was  heard  nowadays." 

7'Ae  Presbyterian  Witness,  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  urges  its  readers  to  spend  the 
winte  with  the  classic  poets.  Milton  is  recommended  for  his  uplifting 
power.  Collins  and  Clray,  as  well  as  Blair  and  Pollock,  are  given  due 
wtight  as  "true  poets  of  nature  and  of  Christian  faith."  Cowper,  Tenny- 
son, and  Wordsworth  are  described  as  great  prophets  or  preacher-poets  who 
stated  many  truths  which  the  people  needed  to  hear,  ami  applied  the  truth 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  time." 

A  Unit.arian  minister  in  Kansas  City  and  a  Jewish  rabbi  in  Cleveland 
unite  to  protest  against  Thanksgiving  proclamations  as  an  "infringement 
of  those  rights  of  conscience  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution."  "  Some- 
body,"comments  The  Inferior,  "  ought  to  send  to  those  supposed  Americans 
a  political  primer  with  elemental  definitions  in  it.  The  courts  have  usually 
defined  liberty  of  conscience  'as  the  liberty  to  believe  according  to  convic- 
tion and  to  worship  accordfng  to  belief.  " 

ARCiinisilOP  Fakuar  made  over  $40,000  out  of  his  three  books:  "The 
Life  of  Christ,"  "The  Life  of  St.  I'aul,"  and  "  Early  Days  of  Christianity." 
He  was  a  comparatively  unknown  curate,  when  one  of  his  sernuMis  attracted 
tho  attention  of  a  publisher,  who  immediately  commissioned  him  to  visit 
Palestine  in  order  to  write  a  biography  of  Christ.  This  is  how  his  gift  of 
writing  was  first  discovered. 

Professor  Garvin,  Discipline  or  Campbellite,  suggests  that  to  avoid  con- 
fusion the  name  of  his  denomination  be  made  "  Kristyun."  He  says  it  is 
quite  possible  for  one  to  be  a  Kristyun  and  not  a  Christian. 
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FROM    FOREIGN    LANDS. 


A    FRENCH    VIEW  OF  THE   ARMENIAN 
QUESTION. 

THE  assertion  that  England  is  stirring  up  the  Armenians  is 
not  new  to  the  reading  public  on  this  continent.  Many 
p_'ople  will,  however,  be  astonished  to  hear  that  America  is  held 
responsible  in  part  for  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Turks  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months.  This,  at  least,  is  the  view  taken  by 
the  editor  of  one  of  the  most  influential  French  periodicals,  the 
Re7nie  Bleue,  Paris.  In  an  article  entitled  "The  Truth  about 
the  Armenian  Question,"  he  describes  the  causes  of  the  present 
disturbances  in  Turkey  as  follows  : 

"Why  do  the  powers  ignore  all  the  rest  of  the  paragraphs  of 
this  voluminous  treaty,  and  mention  solely  the  6ist,  the  one  in 
favor  of  the  Armenians?  Why  not  the  23d  article,  intended  to 
benefit  Candia?  Nearly  every  article  of  this  famous  treaty,  es- 
pecially those  in  favor  of  Turkey  as  a  power,  remains  a  dead 
letter.  We  are  told  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  Armenian 
Christians.  But  why  are  these  in  danger?  What  is  the  cause  of 
these  massacres?  The  responsibility  rests  in  two  quarters  :  with 
England  as  a  power,  and  with  the  evangelical  missionaries.  Let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  latter  first. 

"In  the  United  States  and  in  England  there  are  to  be  found 
numerous  persons  who  believe  that  there  are  millions  of  souls  to 
be  saved  in  Turkey.  These  pious  persons  furnish  a  large  capital 
for  the  evangelization  of  Asia  Minor,  that  is,  for  the  conversion 
of  a  population  belonging,  to  a  great  extent,  to  various  Christian 
denominations,  and  living  in  the  country  from  which  Christianity 
has  sprung.  That  proselytes  are  made,  can  not  be  denied.  The 
converts  are  attracted  by  two  things:  money  and  protection. 
Thanks  to  the  money,  numbers  of  young  Armenians  fin-sh  their 
education  at  English  and  American  universities.  That  is  an 
irresistible  argoment  in  favor  of  conversion.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  peoples  of  Asia  Minor  are  poor,  while  those  of  the  Euro- 
pean provincesliveincomparatively  easy  circumstances.  Among 
the  latter  the  missionaries  are  less  successful.  The  Armenians 
form  the  best  tV/d'/t/t'/^  of  the  missionaries,  and  there  are  Arme- 
nian doctors,  professors,  lawyers,  and  engineers  who  have  studied 
at  the  expense  of  the  evangelical  propaganda.  Upon  their  re- 
turn home,  they  fill  the  heads  of  their  compatriots  with  ambitions 
which  can  not  be  realized. 

"As  for  the  protection  accorded  to  the  proselytes,  it  is  a  strong, 
if  not  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  conversion.  The  con- 
verts put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  missionaries, 
who  are  themselves  protected  by  their  various  governments. 
Some  of  the  converts  also  obtain  foreign-citizen  rights — chiefly 
American — and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  foreigners  according  to 
■certain  treaty  rights.  The  presence  of  these  many  American 
missionaries  and  citizens  explains  the  part  played  by  the  Ameri- 
can legation  and  the  despatch  of  American  ships  of  war  to  the 
Dardanelles." 

The  writer  now  turns  to  the  British  possession  of  Cyprus,  and 
■claims  that  it  is  quite  as  badly  administered  as  Armenia.  The 
powers,  therefore,  if  they  were  just,  should  intervene  to  restore 
■order  to  Cyprus  as  well  as  Armenia.  But  England  ignores  the 
beam  in  its  own  eye,  and  demands  reforms  in  Turkey  only. 
These  are  her  reasons  ; 

"It  is  in  the  fi.st  place  the  Egyptian  question  that  determines 
England's  attitude  toward  Turkey.  It  is  a  matter  of  facts  and 
persons.  The  facts  are  known  to  the  whole  world  :  England  is 
displeased  that  Turkey  refuses  to  acknowledge  her  as  mistress  of 
the  Nile  country.  The  personal  aspect  of  the  matter  is  less  well 
known.  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  has  never  ceased  to  regard  Egypt 
as  a  province  of  his  empire,  nor  has  he  given  up  the  hope  of 
recovering  his  rights  over  that  rich  country.  But  England  has 
still  greater  interests  than  these  to  guard.  The  English  intend 
to  construct  a  railroad  through  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  to 
establish  a  new  communication  with  India.  But  the  Porte  evades 
all  questions  regarding  the  necessary  concession  for  such  a  rail- 
road, preferring  to  deal  with  French  and  German  capitalists 
rather  than  the  English.     The  Armenian  difficulty,  therefore,  is 


intended  to  convey  an  English  warning  to  the  Sultan  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect:  'You  must  cease  to  busy  yourself  with  Egypt  in 
defiance  to  us ;  you  must  stop  causing  diplomatic  difficulties  by 
flirting  with  the  dual  alliance,  or  you  will  rouse  a  veritable 
tempest  about  your  ears. ' 

"With  regard  to  Russia,  England  hopes  to  convert  Armenia 
into  a  rampart  against  that  power.  The  Kurds,  paid  by  British 
money,  could  be  formed  into  a  formidable  force  against  the  Rus- 
sians. England  has  vast  plans  on  the  subject.  Intercepted  cor- 
respondence shows  that  it  is  planned  to  convert  Turkish  and 
Russian  Armenia  into  one  great  principality  under  British  influ- 
ence. Does  England  intend  to  proceed  alone  with  the  dismem- 
berment of  Turkey?  We  must  answer  that  question  in  the  affirm- 
ative. The  English  want  to  act  by  themselves  in  order  to  obtain 
from  the  Sultan  another  island  or  another  province,  besides  other 
concessions.  England  has  prepared  for  this  by  sending  a  strong 
fleet  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  France  must  send  one  that  is  equally 
numerous  in  order  to  preserve  her  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Orientals." 

As  to  reforms,  the  writer  does  not  quite  see  how  they  are  to  be 
applied.  The  treaty  of  Berlin  speaks  of  reforms  for  the  provinces 
in  which  the  Armenians  are  settled.  Now,  Armenians  are  found 
all  over  Turkey,  but  they  form  nowhere  a  majority.  And  the 
Mohammedans  for  the  most  part  do  not  ask  for  a  change  in  their 
administration.  In  the  vilayets  of  Angora,  Siwas  Wau,  Diar- 
bekir,  Bitlis,  and  Erzeroum  the  Armenian  population  is  more 
numerous  than  anywhere  else,  but  even  here  it  falls  far  short  of 
the  Mohammedan  majority.  In  these  vilayets  the  Mussulmans 
number  3,750,000,  the  Gregorian  Armenians  850,000,  the  Protes- 
tant Armenians  61,000.  The  59,000  Roman  Catholic  Armenians 
do  not  make  common  cause  with  the  others,  and  the  370,000 
Greeks  and  200,000  Nestorians,  Chaldeans,  and  Syrians  are  also 
quiet  enough.  Thus  the  reforms  would  have  to  be  applied  for  the 
sake  of  17  per  cent,  of  the  population.  —  Translated  for  The 
LiTRRARY  Digest. 


CANADA    AND    THE     CANADIANS    THROUGH 

SPANISH    EYES. 

QUIETLY  and  unostentatiously,  but  none  the  less  effectively, 
the  great  Dominion  on  our  Northern  frontier  is  taking  its 
place  among  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world.  English  writers 
have  described  it  as  the  home  of  the  rejuvenated  Anglo-Saxon. 
Germans  point  to  its  stability,  which  makes  it  specially  valuable 
to  investors  who  care  niore  for  certain  than  for  large  returns  on 
their  capital.  But  the  most  flattering  recognition  of  Canadian 
work  comes  from  Spain.  Among  the  Spaniards,  who  are  just 
emerging  from  the  lethargy  of  centuries.  Canada  is  regarded  as 
an  instance  of  what  a  colony  can  become  under  proper  manage- 
ment, and  many  writers  of  note  advise  the  reconstruction  of  the 
government  of  Cuba  on  Canadian  lines.  Adolfo  Posada,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  at  the  Universitj'  of  Oviedo,  has  a 
paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Espana  Moderna,  Madrid.  We 
summarize  his  article  as  follows  : 

Hasty  persons  persist  in  believing  that  social  ills  can  be  cured 
by  the  application  of  some  political  panacea,  some  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  they  judge  only  by  the  excellent  results  obtained 
in  the  country  of  its  origin.  We  have  a  typical  case  in  the  Cuban 
question.  The  difficulties  of  the  situation  in  Cuba,  in  a  great 
measure  caused  by  our  traditional  errors  and  our  backwardness, 
naturally  call  for  a  solution.  "What  is  to  be  done,"  is  the  uni- 
versal cry,  "  to  furnish  Cuba  with  a  prosperous  policy  ?  Wij^at  kind 
of  rule  will  insure  progress  and  peace  effectively?"  People  are 
gradually  convinced  that  Cuba  must  have  some  prudent  measure 
of  autonom)'.  with  more  or  less  liberty.  But  the  idea  of  au- 
tonomy, easy  enough  to  express  in  a  theoretical  way,  is  far  less 
easy  to  carry  out  practically.  In  principle,  political  autonomy  is 
expressed  by  the  English  selj-governmetii,  and  means  the  right 
of  a  certain  social  entity  to  administer  its  own  affairs,  while  yet 
it  remains  within  a  larger  and,  in  some  respects,  superior  organ- 
ization. Our  eyes  are  naturally  turned  toward  Canada.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  the  Pearl  of  the 
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Antilles  must  be  governed  like  Canada.  The  idea  is  seductive 
enough.  The  Dominion  is  certainly  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  autonomy,  a  beautiful  case  in  point. 

Canada  has  passed  through  terrible  crises,  has  had  its  internal 
dissensions,  has  not  been  free  from  bloody  uprisings,  and  looks 
back  upon  periods  when  its  political  existence  was  in  great  danger. 
But  Canada  has  now  established  herself  as  a  state  within  a  state, 
has  become  a  semi-national  power,  is  strong,  prosperous,  and  a 
veritable  school  of  parliamentarian  usages — all  under  autonomical 
government.  Canada's  progress  dates  chiefly  since  1867,  when 
its  federal  autonomy  was  established.  Clearly,  all  this  prosperity 
is  not  due  solely  to  reforms  in  political  organization.  It  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  the  brave  spirit  within  the  race, 
fit  to  raise  great  empires.  Much  is  due  also  to  Canada's  geo- 
graphical situation  and  no  less  to  the  general  progress  of  the 
world.  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  a  government  accepted  by 
the  people  as  satisfactory  to  their  ideals,  a  government  that  sets 
no  limits  to  the  expansion  of  human  activity,  and  whose  estab- 
lishment closed  a  period  of  dangerous  crises,  substituting  a  time 
of  harmony  and  peace,  seems  very  favorable  to  human  progress. 

While  thus  the  writer  showers  praise  upon  our  neighbors,  he 
warns  his  countrymen  and  the  Cubans  that  they  must  not  expect 
to  see  all  the  outward  benefits  of  Canada's  autonomy  in  the  case 
of  the  Havana  as  soon  as  that  island  is  given  self-government. 
Canadian  prosperity,  as  well  as  Canadian  autonomy  and  federa- 
tion, are  solid  and  stable  because  they  are  of  slow  growth  and  the 
result  of  much  patient  labor.  He  also  explains  that  Canada,  tho 
semi-independent,  is  a  source  of  strength  rather  than  weakness  to 
the  mother-country.— 7>rt«j/rt/<!'(^//fr  The  Literary  Dicest. 


AMERICA'S     DUTIES     UNDER 

DOCTRINE. 


THE     MONROE 


EUROPE  begins  to  recognize  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  in 
reality  Uncle  Sam's  means  to  ascertain — as  the  Minneapo- 
lis yt;/^r;/a/ has  it — "whether  I'm  boss  over  hyar  or  not. "  This 
furnishes  two  new  subjects  of  discussion  to  European  writers. 
Some,  with  Professor  Lammasch  of  Vienna  at  their  head,  think 
that  the  people  of  our  Republic  attempt  to  deduce  imperial  rights 
over  this  continent  from  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  called, 
for  short.  America.  Others  point  out  that  the  United  States  has 
an  excellent  chance  to  prove  its  sense  of  justice  in  the  case  of 
Cuba.  Spain's  title  to  that  island  has  never  been  disputed  by  us, 
they  say.  Therefore  we  must  assist  her  in  maintaining  her  posi- 
tion, to  prevent  a  possible  change  in  the  political  aspect  of  this 
continent.  Professor  Lammasch,  who  dispenses  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  international  law  in  the  Austrian  capital,  has  ex- 
pressed himself  as  follovvs : 

"The  Americans  hold  the  peculiar  view  that  no  European 
power  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  American  questions.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  position  can  be  made  tenable,  from  whatever 
standpoint  you  may  look  upon  it.  For  centuries  all  Europeans 
have  been  called  'Franks'  by  the  Orientals,  just  because  France 
used  to  be  the  most  prominent  nation  of  Western  Europe.  Yet 
nobody  is  likely  to  declare  that  this  gives  France  a  protectorate 
over  all  foreigners  in  the  East.  If  the  claims  put  forward  by  the 
United  States  are  to  be  acknowledged  it  must  be  done  on  this 
principle,  for  the  Americans  act  as  if  they  were  the  protectors  of 
all  North.  Central,  and  South  American  states  just  because  the 
United  States  of  North  America  are  called 'America'  for  short. 
Nor  does  the  present  explanation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  agree 
with  its  original  text,  in  which  it  is  specially  stated  that  all  exist- 
ing boundaries  must  be  upheld. 

"But  above  all  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine is  not  an  acknowledged  principle  in  international  law.  It 
is  nothing  but  a  political  jirogram.  The  United  States  itself  has 
explained  its  terms  differently  at  different  periods.  I  will  only 
mention  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Mexican  fjuestion  as  instances.  The  Monroe  doctrine  was 
not  brought  up  in  1863;  it  was  first  remembered  in  1S65.  when 
the  United  States  Government  had  become  stronger. 

"The  Monroe  doctrine   is  opposed   to  the  principle    of    non- 


intervention if  it  is  turned  against  all  interference  in  American 
affairs  as  inimical  to  United  States  interests.  President  Monroe 
declared  that  the  United  States  must  not  be  mixed  up  in  the 
affairs  of  European  colonies  on  the  Western  hemisphere.  This 
is  now  done,  and  the  Monroe  doctrine,  instead  of  gaining  in  im- 
portance, arouses  prejudice." 

Of  some  importance  also  is  the  attitude  of  Holland.  This 
country,  less  than  half  as  large  as  Ireland,  rules  over  as  vast  a 
colonial  empire  in  proportion  as  Great  Britain.  Dutch  interests 
in  South  America  and  in  the  West  Indies  are  considerable,  and 
Dutch  Guiana  is  a  valuable  colony.  The  Haudelsblad,  Amster- 
dam, the  most  widely  circulated  paper  in  Holland,  expresses 
itself  in  very  strong  terms  against  President  Cleveland's  inter- 
pretation of  the  Monroe  doctrine.     It  says  : 

"  This  is  a  terrible  danger.  The  British  Government  has  looked 
upon  the  words  of  the  President  as  a  common  electioneering 
maneuver,  but  the  text  of  his  message  shows  this  to  be  a  mis- 
take. It  seems  that  if  England  will  not  be  sat  upon,  *  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  will  actually  commit  the  odious  crime  of  allowing' 
a  war  to  begin  over  the  boundary  question  of  a  little  South 
American  Republic. 

"It  would  have  been  wiser  for  Great  Britain,  as  the  larger 
country,  to  have  submitted  her  quarrel  with  Venezuela  to  arbitra- 
tion. But  Great  Britain's  refusal  to  do  so  can  not  excuse  the 
presumption  of  the  United  States  to  act  as  supreme  court  be- 
tween a  European  and  an  American  state,  especially  as  England 
owns  territory  in  South  America,  while  the  Republic  has  nothing 
to  say  there." 

The  writer  here  quotes  the  text  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and 
continues : 

"In  reality  this  doctrine  was  formulated  to  strengthen  the  Re- 
public by  giving  it  an  isolated  position.  But  this  doctrine  can 
not  make  the  United  States  of  North  America  imperator — su- 
preme ruler  over  all  America,  nor  does  it  prevent  a  European 
power  from  demanding  reparation  if  insulted  by  any  American 
state.  The  whole  thing  is  a  dangerous  absurdity.  The  President 
plays  the  part  of  a  policeman  who  acts  only  for  his  friends,  but 
not  for  the  public  at  large.  Or  does  tne  President  mean  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  take  Canada  and  Central  and  South 
America  under  its  protectorate,  thus  becoming  responsible  for 
everything  they  do?  Will  he  see  to  it  that  Haiti  or  San  Domingo 
never  does  anything  to  harm  European  interests?  If  so.  then  it 
is  his  bounden  duty  to  protect  the  Spaniards  at  this  moment.  Or 
is  their  attempt  to  defend  their  authority  in  Cuba  also  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Monroe  dogma?  We  fear  the  President  has  more  hay 
on  his  fork  than  he  can  lift!" — Translated  J  or  The  Literary 
Digest. 


ITALY   AND    ABYSSINIA. 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  Italians  deemed  it  advisable  co  make 
us  of  their  strong  position  among  the  great  powers  by  en- 
tering the  ranks  of  colonizing  nations.  They  established  them- 
selves at  Erythrsea  (formerly  Massowah)  and  speedily  founded  a 
fairly  prosperous  dependency.  Their  new  colony  is  nearly  self- 
supporting,  and  altho  the  army  which  has  to  be  maintained  there 
is  large,  its  expenses  are  indirectly  made  good  by  the  increased 
tiade  of  Italy  with  Africa,  and  the  large  customs  receipts  at  Ery- 
thrsea. In  their  endeavors  to  extend  their  influence,  the  Italians 
have  now  come  to  blows  with  the  Abyssinians.  whom  they  had 
taken  under  their  protection.  Abyssinia,  the  only  state  of  Cen- 
tral Africa  with  a  pretense  to  civilization,  is  made  up  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  few  hundred  fierce  clans,  whose  chieftains  render  more 
or  less  obedience  to  the  "negus"  or  king.  The  Abyssinians  are 
nominally  Christians,  but  their  rites  are  strangely  mixed  with 
pagan  usages  as  old  as  their  hills.  The  main  difficulty  between 
Italy  and  Abyssinia  seems  to  arise  out  of  the  determination  of  the 
former  to  put  down  slavery.  The  German  missionary  Flad 
writes  on  this  subject : 

"According  to  the  doctrines  of  their  church,  the  Abyssinians 
•  The  writer  uses  the  untranslatable  tierm.in  term  tnassrfgeln. 
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may  enslave  prisoners  of  war  captured  from  the  heathens  around 
them.  An  Abyssinian  may  not,  however,  trade  in  slaves.  He 
inherits  them,  or  receives  them  as  presents,  if  he  does  not  capture 
them  in  war.  King  Theodorus  possessed  over  i.ooo  slaves,  and 
King  Menelik  is  said  to  have  still  more,  for  it  is  the  pride  of  a 
prominent  Abyssinian  to  own  many.  Every  Abyssinian  has  one 
or  more  slaves,  and  these  do  all  the  work.  Their  lot  is  pitiful 
enough,  and  they  rarely  regain  their  liberty.  King  Menelik  has 
given  a  written  promise  that  slavery  should  cease,  but  this  prom- 
ise has  never  been  redeemed.  His  soldiers  continue  to  supply 
themselves  with  slaves  in  the  Galla  countries. .  It  is  the  duty  of 
Europe  to  assist  Italy  in  supressing  this  sort  of  thing.  The 
Galia  nations  will  develop  if  once  they  are  safe  from  slavery,  and 
their  country,  which  is  immensely  rich,  will  benefit  Italy  greatly." 
Concerning  the  slave-trade,  the  suppression  of  which  has  caused 
so  much  dissatisfaction  in  Abyssinia,  the  Rev.  Flad  says: 

"Regular  traffic  in  slaves  is  carried  on  mainly  by  the  Moham- 
medans. Nearly  every  Mecca  pilgrim  takes  two  'servants'  with 
him  to  Arabia.  These  are  slaves ;  they  are  sold  in  Arabia,  and 
their  price  reimburses  the  pious  Mussulman  for  the  expenses  of 
his  religious  journey.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  great  cara- 
vans of  slaves  captured  in  the  Galla  countries,  and  there  are  300 
to  500  in  a  train.  Formerly  many  of  these  were  shipped  from 
Massowah  to  Arabia,  but  the  Italians  have  stopped  that.  They 
are  now  sent  through  Egypt  to  Tunis  and  Tripolis,  and  even  as 
far  as  Morocco.  The  slave-trains  have  to  pass  through  Kmg 
Menelik's  territory,  and  he  demands  heavy  customs  dues  from 
them.  The  traders,  on  the  other  hand,  retaliate  by  stealing  poor 
Abyssinians,  whom  they  add  to  their  stock.  The  loss  of  life  is 
terrible  ;  sometimes  50  per  cent,  die  before  they  reach  their  desti- 
nation." 

The  beginning  of  the  war  is  marked  by  a  disaster  on  the  Italian 
side.  A  column  of  1,500  native  auxiliaries  under  the  command 
of  Italian  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  has  been  anni- 
hilated. But  Italy  will  not  give  up  the  idea  of  subjugating  King 
Menelik  on  this  account.  Premier  Crispi,  the  Italian  Bismarck, 
to  whom  Italy  owes  the  gradual  return  of  her  prosperity  and 
prestige,  and  who  has  succeeded  in  arranging  her  finances,  has 
managed  to  maintain  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs,  altho  the 
Opposition  endeavored  to  enforce  his  retirement  over  the  African 
question.  Of  greater  importance  than  the  opposition  in  the 
Chambers  is  the  jealousy  of  France  and  Russia.  Both  these 
powers  are  unwilling  to  recognize  Italy's  protectorate  over  Abys- 
sinia, because  Italy  goes  hand-in-hand  with  England.  The 
Tribiina,  Rome,  says  : 

"The  treaty  concluded  between  Italy  and  Abyssinia  prohibits 
the  negus  from  entering  into  negotiations  with  any  foreign  power 
except  through  the  intervention  of  Italy.  Russia  alone  has  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  this  treaty  in  full,  but  her  objections  are  of 
a  religious  character  only.  Italy  has  now  proof  that  Negus  Men- 
elik violates  the  treaty  in  many  ways,  and  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment will  not  allow  any  interference  on  the  part  of  other  powers. 
France  has  long  ago  promised  to  keep  out  of  all  intrigues,  and 
is  bound  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  to 
Abyssinia.  England's  interests  are  identical  with  our  own,  and 
the  English  Government  will  allow  us  to  march  through  their 
territory  if  that  is  deemed  necessary." 

Russia  did,  during  the  middle  of  last  year,  take  extraordinary 
interest  in  Abyssinia.  But  the  deputation  of  Abyssinians  which 
visited  St.  Petersburg  proved  to  be  barbarous  and  ignorant.  The 
order  offered  to  the  Czar — The  Star  of  Solomon's  Seal — was 
started  by  an  enterprising  Russian  agent,  its  jewels  were  worth- 
less glass,  and  the  deputation  was  rather  backward  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  Czar's  authority  as  head  of  their  church.  Russian  inter- 
est has  now  declined,  and  the  Gazette  de  Moscow  declares  that 
Russia  will  not  actively  interfere  on  behalf  of  Abyssinia. —  Trans- 
lated Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 

Hatrrd  of  the  Jews  is  waxing  worse  in  Germany  and  Austria.  This  is 
said  to  be  true  also  in  France.  Even  in  London  the  agitation  against 
"  pauper  aliens  "  is  chiefly  supported,  says  The  London  Spectator.,  by  hatred 
of  the  Jews.  The  Spectator  adds  somewhat  bitterly:  "We  know  of  no 
clearer  proof  that,  \whatever  the  merits  of  Democracy,  its  creed  is  not  a 
religion  of  love." 


ALL  ABOUT  $20,000. 

THE  Carmanx  strike  is  at  an  end.  It  has  ended  in  an  irrev- 
ocable lockout  of  the  glass-workers,  who,  following  the 
advice  of  the  Socialist  chiefs  of  France,  insisted  that  an  employer 
must  not  be  allowed  to  discharge  a  workman  who  openly  agitates 
against  him.  For  months  the  struggle  lasted ;  all  France  took 
sides  in  it;  even  the  Government  was  asked  to  interfere  on  be- 
half oi  the  strikers.  This  struggle  leaves  thousands  of  working- 
men  and  their  families  without  means  of  subsistence.  Curiously 
enough,  there  is  a  large  sum  of  money,  $20,000,  deposited  in  the 
Bank  of  France  to  relieve  these  sufferers.  A  wealthy  woman  has 
given  this  sum  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  with  which  the  locked-out 
workmen  are  to  erect  a  factory  of  their  own.  But  the  Socialist 
leaders  object  to  this,  and  their  enemies  declare  that  they  do  so 
because  the  members  of  cooperative  societies  will  be  irrevocably 
lost  to  the  revolutionary  cause  if  their  venture  is  successful.  The 
General  Anzeigcr,  Frankfort,  contains  a  sketch  of  the  quarrel 
which  has  arisen  over  Mme.  Dembourg's  princely  gift,  while  the 
workmen  of  Carmaux  and  their  families  remain  in  a  state  of  utter 
deprivation.     The  writer  says  : 

"Mme.  Dembourg  is  a  faithful  reader  of  the  Intransigiant, 
has  unbounded  faith  in  Henri  Rochefort,  and  handed  the  money 
to  him,  confident  that  she  had  laid  the  foundation  of  much  hap- 
piness. But  she  has  made  her  calculations  without  counting  the 
demagogs.  The  men  who  live  by  agitation  do  not  see  why  their 
Carmaux  friends  should  suddenly  be  made  free  and  independent. 
If  the  workmen  own  a  factory,  they  will  no  longer  care  for 
strikes.  They  would  not  be  likely  to  quarrel  among  themselves 
about  wages,  and  would  hold  all  indolent  comrades  to  their  work. 
Worse  than  that :  If  the  factory  is  a  success,  the  proletarians  will 
become  well-off  men,  will  get  more  and  more  conservative,  and 
lose  all  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  division  of  wealth. 
The  Carmaux  workmen,  until  now  trustworthy  adherents  of  revo- 
lutionary principles,  would  develop  into  a  lot  of  small  capitalists 
and  bourgeois.     Revolutionary  meetings  would  cease. 

"The  heads  of  the  Socialist  party  therefore  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  cursed  institution  of  employers  should  not  prevail 
in  Carmaux,  not  even  in  the  form  of  cooperative  societies,  in 
which  the  members  are  employers  and  employed  in  one.  The 
glass-works  must  be  made  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  French  proletariat.  The  workmen  were  henceforth  to  earn 
their  bread  in  the  service  of  the  socialistic-revolutionary  party 
of  France.  Looked  into  closely,  this  is  nothing  but  a  restoration 
of  the  institution  of  employers,  for  the  employed  at  Carmaux  are 
not  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  surplus  of  their  earnings,  they  must 
hand  it  over  to  the  'party,'  which  just  like  M.  Ressegnier,  the 
individual  capitalist,  can  accept  and  dismiss  workmen,  and  pay 
wages  like  any  other  ordinary 'exploiter. '  But  the  'party'  can 
not  possibly  manage  this  affair.  Its  members  are  too  numerous 
to  supervise  the  works  carried  on  in  one  spot.  But  then,  the 
delegates  could  look  after  the  matter,  and  a  committee,  which 
follows  in  everything  the  will  of  the  party  leader,  could  play  the 
part  of  directors  of  this  concern.  'J'hus  the  Socialist  leaders  in- 
tend to  administer  a  joint  stock  company  whose  shareholders  will 
have  no  sav,  while  the  dividends,  instead  of  being  distributed, 
will  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  with  exclusive  power  to 
disburse  them  at  will.  Now,  this  is  a  very  pretty  idea,  perhaps 
also  a  correctly  Socialistic  idea,  but  it  is  not  a  democratic  idea. 
It  can  not  be  executed.  Henri  Rochefort  maintains  that  he  has 
received  the  100,000  francs,  which  he  has  deposited  in  the  Bank 
of  France,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Carmaux  strikers  onl}',  and  he 
refuses  to  hand  over  the  money  to  the  committee.  Mme.  Dem- 
bourg intended  to  repay  these  poor  deluded  sufferers  for  their 
hardships;  she  wished  to  give  them  a  chance  to  become  financially 
independent,  and  hoped  to  set  the  example  for  future  cooperative 
societies.  Henri  Rochefort  says  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
his  trust  to  turn  over  the  money  to  a  group  of  demagogs.  Mean- 
while the  strikers  of  Carmaux  are  as  much  without  a  livelihood 
as  ever.  The  100.000  francs  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  build  a 
bottle-factcry,  and  all  plans  for  raising  additional  sums  go  for 
naught,  because  the  Socialist  chiefs  quarrel  as  to  whether  a 
glass-workers'  factory  is  to  be  erected,  or  a  factorj'  for  the  bene- 
fit of  workmen.  The  giver  of  the  money  wants  the  first,  the 
demagogs  want  the  second,  but  only  for  appearance's  sake.  The 
Allemanist  faction  openly  confess  that  they  intend  'to  put  the 
money  aside  for  the  preparations  of  a  general  strike  throughout 
the  country.'  Their  views  are  perhaps  better  expressed  by  'put- 
ting it  away  for  themselves.'" — Translated  for  The  LiTERAkv 
Digest. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE   "MOONSHINERS"   OF  THE  SOUTH. 

A  GOOD  word  for  the  moonshiner— the  illicit  distiller  in  the 
South— is  spoken  by  Mr.  Francis  Lynde  in  Lippincotf  s  for 
January.  Mr.  Lynde  reminds  us  that  to  the  Southern  moun- 
taineer the  turning  of  his  corn  into  whisky  seems  as  natural  and 
right  as  changing  his  apples  into  cider  does  to  the  Northern  owner 
of  orchards ;  that  from  his  restricted  point  of  view  the  tax  on  tlie 
manufacture  of  spirituous  Jiquors  is  a  thing  accursed— an  unjust 
measure  directed  against  his  inherent  right  to  do  that  which  he 
will  with  his  own  ;  and  that  for  this  reason  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  convince  him  that  an  infraction  of  the  revenue  laws  is  a 
thing  intrinsically  wrong.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Lynde's  "Moon- 
shiner of  Fact :" 

"Aside  from  his  convictions  in  the  matter  this  temptations  to 
become  a  law-breaker  are  very  considerable.  In  addition  to  the 
fact  that  he  can  not  market  his  crop  in  its  natural  state— a  condi- 
tion which  puts  him  at  once  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  battle  in 
the  struggle  for  existence— he  is  usually  remote  from  towns  and 
so  unable  to  procure  even  the  small  alcoholic  basis  needed  for  the 
simple  remedies  which  he  compounds  from  the  roots  and  herbs  of 
his  native  forests.  A  trifling  need,  one  may  say.  yet  sickness  is 
a  mighty  lever;  and  since  the  penalties  imposed  by  law  extend 
to  the  carrier  of  untaxed  liquor,  many  a  mountaineer  has  been 
led  into  wrong-doing  by  motives  which  were  quite  the  reverse  of 
criminal.   .   .   . 

"  Notwithstanding  such  prosecutions,  however,  and  the  conse- 
quent ill-feeling  stirred  up  by  them,  the  moonshiners  and  their 
sympathizers  generally  offer  little  more  than  a  passive  resistance 
to  the  raids  of  the  revenue  officers.  And  this  is  the  more  remark- 
able when  one  remembers  that  the  mountaineers  come  of  fighting 
stock,  and  that  personal  wrongs  among  them  are  usually  re- 
dressed without  the  aid  of  judge  or  jury.  A  closer  study  of  the 
mountain  character — and  one  which  the  novelist  seems  not  to 
have  made — explains  the  apparent  contradiction,  and  also  reveals 
much  that  is  praiseworthy.  As  a  people,  the  mountaineers  are 
simple  and  primitive  ;  but,  while  they  have  taken  on  none  of  the 
gloss  of  civilization,  they  are  singularly  free  from  its  vices. 
Theft  is  uncommon,  immorality  is  rare,  and  truthfulness  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Their  poverty  is  great,  but  their 
hospitality  is  unbounded.  Their  enmity  is  apt  to  be  lasting,  but 
their  loyalty  to  kinsmen  and  friends  is  invincible.  The  latter- 
day  economist  may  call  them  thriftless  and  improvident,  but  they 
take  privationss  as  a  matter  of  course  and  ask  aid  of  no  man.  In 
the  steeple-chase  of  modern  progress  they  have  been  left  far  be- 
hind ;  lacking  the  means  to  encourage  the  schoolmaster,  they 
have  gradually  lost  the  inclination ;  the  world  around  them  has 
moved  forward,  but  they  have  stood  still." 

Mr.  Lynde  says  that  the  moonshiner  is  neither  a  bandit  nor  a 
highwayman,  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  nor.  in  respect  to  formu- 
laries other  than  the  revenue  statutes,  a  law-breaker,  and  that 
least  of  all  is  he  a  desperado.     The  following  is  then  related  : 

"Within  a  month  of  this  present  writing,  a  traveler  on  one  of 
the  Tennessee  railways  entered  the  smoking-car  of  the  train.  In 
the  rear  seat  sat  an  f)flicer  in  charge  of  a  'covey'  of  moonshiners 
flushed  by  him  on  the  mountain  the  night  before.  There  were 
twelve  in  the  party ;  they  had  yielded  without  resistance  to  one 
man  ;  and — most  singular  circumstance  of  all,  in  the  South — the 
deputy  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  put  them  in  irons. 

"At  their  trial,  the  memljers  of  this  party  will  doubtless  plead 
guilty  to  a  man,  tho  a  little  hard  swearing  would  probably  clear 
half  of  them  ;  they  will  beg  for  mercy  or  for  light  sentences  ;  and 
those  of  them  who  promise  amendment  will  most  likely  never  be 
again  brought  in  on  the  same  charge,  for  the  mountaineer  is 
prone  to  keep  his  promises,  amendatory  or  otherwise. 

"A  venerable  judge,  in  whom  judicial  severity  is  tempered  by 
a  generous  admixture  of  loving  kindness  and  mercy,  and  whose 
humane  decisions  have  made  his  name  a  word  to  conjure  with 
among  the  dwellers  in  the  waste  places,  tells  a  story  which  em- 
phasizes the  promise-keeping  trait  in  the  mountain  character.  A 
hardened  sinner  of  the  stills,  whose  first  and  second  offenses  were 


already  recorded  against  him,  was  once  again  brought  to  book  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  revenue-men.  As  an  old  offender,  who  had 
neither  promised  nor  repented,  it  was  like  to  go  hard  with  him  ; 
and  he  begged  earnestly,  not  for  liberty,  but  for  a  commutation 
of  his  sentence  which  would  send  him  to  jail  instead  of  the  peni- 
tentiary, promising  that  so  long  as  the  judge  remained  upon  the 
bench  he  would  neither  make  nor  meddle  with  illicit  whisky.  He 
won  his  case,  and  was  sent  to  jail  for  a  term  of  eleven  months. 
This  was  in  summer,  and  six  months  later,  when  the  first  snows 
began  to  powder  the  bleak  summits  of  Chilhowee,  the  judge  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  convict.  It  was  a  simple-hearted  petition 
for  a  'furlough'  of  ten  days,  pathetic  and  eloquent  in  its  primitive 
English  and  quaint  misspelling.  Would  the  good  judge  let  him 
off  for  just  ten  days?  Winter  was  coming  on,  and  the  wife  and 
children  were  alone  in  the  cabin  on  the  mountain,  with  no  one  to 
make  provision  for  their  wants.  He  would  not  overstay  the 
time,  and  he  would  'certain  shore'  come  back  and  surrender  him- 
self. 

"His  petition  was  granted,  and,  true  to  his  word,  the  moun- 
taineer returned  on  the  tenth  day  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
sheriff.  He  served  the  remainder  of  his  sentence,  and  after  his 
release  kept  his  pledge  so  long  as  the  judge  remained  on  the 
bench." 


A    PSYCHOLOGICAL    STUDY 
RUSSIANS. 


OF     THE 


AN  interesting  psychological  analysis  of  the  Russian,  as  com- 
pared with  the  European  in  general,  prepared  by  Professor 
Likorski,  of  Kieff  University,  is  published  in  Kierlianin,  of  the 
same  city.  Both  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  Russian  are  frankly 
discussed.  We  translate  the  more  important  portions  of  the  pro- 
fessor's paper : 

"It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Slavs  in  general,  and  the 
Russians  in  particular,  are  distinguished  by  a  tendency  to  self- 
analysis,  especially  to  moral  self-questioning.  The  surrounding 
external  conditions  do  not  interest  the  Russian.  He  gets  along 
without  the  abundance  of  comforts  so  indispensable  to  the  Eng- 
lishman, without  the  excessive  refinements  with  which  the 
Frenchman  surrounds  himself.  He  is  content  with  a  simple  en- 
vironment, and  cares  for  nothing  except  an  open  and  warm  heart. 
When  we  examine  international  artistic  expositions,  and  concen- 
trate our  attention  on  the  subjects  treated  by  the  painters  of  the 
various  nationalities,  we  can  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  relative 
poverty  and  monotony  of  the  Russian  coloring  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  abundance  and  depth  of  the  psychological  themes  of 
the  Russian  artists.  The  same  thing  is  found  in  all  conspicuous 
Russian  novelists  and  poets — for  instance,  in  Lermontoff,  Tour- 
genieff,  Dostoievsky.  In  other  manifestations  of  our  spiritual 
life  the  same  characteristic  is  apparent.  Thus  we  may  conclude 
that  the  development  of  the  soul,  rather  than  the  study  of  nature 
and  the  environment,  is  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Slav 
genius.  Indeed,  this  peculiarity  manifests  itself  with  special 
clearness  in  one  of  the  most  fundamental  phenomena  of  life,  in 
the  acts  of  self-preservation.  Since  iSiS,  when  statistics  of  sui- 
cide first  began  to  be  collected,  self-destruction  has  steadily  in- 
creased at  an  alarming  rate.  Comparing  the  various  European 
countries  with  respect  to  suicide  we  find  Russia  at  the  foot  of  the 
list.     The  suicides  per  million  of  population  are  as  follows  : 


fiaxony 311 

France 210 

Prussia 133 

Austria 130 


Bavaria go 

EiiRland 66 

Russia 30 


"In  addition  to  this  showing,  we  also  find  that,  whereas  in 
other  European  countries,  the  number  of  suicides  has  increased 
about  forty  per  cent,  since  1855,  in  Russia  the  number  has  been 
almost  stationary.  Whatever  our  views  may  be  as  to  the  sinful- 
ness of  suicide,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Slav  races  are  charac- 
terized by  superior  moral  fortitude. 

"Turning  to  crime,  we  find  that  the  number  of  those  convicted 
of  murder  is  smaller  in  Russia  than  in  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  and 
France.  As  for  those  classes  of  crimes  which,  by  undermining 
morality,  most  threaten  national  life  and  character,  we  find  that 
Russia's  percentage  is  very  insignificant.   .  .   . 

"The  most  typical  traits  of  the  Russian  character  are  melan- 
choly, patience,  and  exaltation  in  the  midst  of  misfoitunes.     Our 
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national  melancholy  is  wholly  alien  to  pessimism  and  leads 
neither  to  despair  nor  to  suicide  ;  it  is  rather  a  melancholy  which, 
as  Renan  says,  causes  the  highest  possible  eflfects.  The  second 
typical  trait  is  patience,  which,  psychologically  speaking,  is  a 
successful  effort  of  the  will  to  overcome  physical  and  moral  suffer- 
ing. As  a  result  of  our  patience,  we  have  remarkable  self-control 
and  the  power  to  preserve  internal  spiritual  peace.  We  are  not 
sentimental,  but  we  are  capable  of  stoical  resignation  and  readi- 
ness to  endure  misfortune.  Humanity  is  another  of  our  traits, 
and  it  has  manifested  itself  in  hospitality,  tolerance,  respect  for 
other  faiths  and  customs  than  ours,  and,  above  all,  in  our  dis- 
position to  appropriate  what  is  best  in  other  civilizations.  The 
unifying  and  harmonizing  influence  of  the  Slav  on  other  tribes  is 
due  to  our  tolerant  spirit." 

Next  Professor  Likorski  discusses  the  faults  or  vices  of  the 
Russian  type.  He  thinks  that  the  Russian  lacks  energy  and  self- 
confidence.  He  hesitates  to  take  a  decisive  step,  and  is  alto- 
gether too  prudent  and  timid.  This  timidity  and  irresolution, 
again,  must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  balance  between  intel- 
lect and  heart.  The  feelings  predominate  and  control  in  the 
Russian  nature,  while  the  intellect  is  subordinated  to  them. 
Sometimes  this  weakness  leads  to  grave  consequences,  by  pre- 
venting necessary  action  and  prompt  decisions. 


LINCOLN    AS  A  COUNTRY-STORE  CLERK. 

ABOUT  the  year  1831  Abraham  Lincoln  was  clerking  in  a 
little  log-store,  at  New  Salem,  in  Sangamon  county,  111., 
for  one  Denton  Offutt.  We  are  told  by  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  in 
McClure's  for  January,  that  near  this  store  there  was  a  settle- 
ment called  Clary's  Grove,  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  its  popu- 
lation being  an  organization  known  as  the  "Clary's  Grove  Boys," 
who,  tho  not  a  bad  set  of  fellows,  exercised  a  veritable  terror  over 
the  neighborhood.  She  quotes  one  who  knew  these  "boys"  as 
saying  of  them  : 

"They  were  friendly  and  good-natured;  they  could  trench  a 
pond,  dig  a  bog,  build  a  house  ;  they  could  pray  and  fight,  make  a 
village  or  a  create  a  State.  They  would  do  almost  anything  for 
sport  or  fun,  love  or  necessity.  Ttio  rude  and  rough,  tho  life's 
forces  ran  over  the  edge  of  the  bowl,  foaming  and  sparkling  in 
pure  deviltry  for  deviltry's  sake,  yet  place  before  them  a  poor 
man  who  needed  their  aid,  a  lame  or  sick  man,  a  defenseless 
woman,  a  widow,  or  an  orphaned  child,  they  melted  into  sympathy 
and  charity  at  once.  They  gave  all  they  had,  and  willinglj'  toiled 
or  played  cards  for  more.  Tho  there  never  was  under  the  sun  a 
more  generous  parcel  of  rowdies,  a  stranger's  introduction  was 
likely  to  be  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  his  acquaintance  with 
them." 

Miss  Tarbell  continues  her  story  : 

"Denton  Offutt,  Lincoln's  employer,  was  just  the  man  to  love 
to  boast  before  such  a  crowd.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  Lincoln's 
physical  prowess  shed  glory  on  himself,  and  he  declared  the  coun- 
try over  that  his  clerk  could  lift  more,  throw  farther,  run  faster, 
jump  higher,  and  wrestle  better  than  any  man  in  Sangamon 
county.  The  Clary's  Grove  Boys,  of  course,  felt  in  honor  bound 
to  prove  this  false,  and  they  appointed  their  best  man,  one  Jack 
Armstrong,  to  'throw  Abe.'  Jack  Armstrong  was,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  all  who  remember  him,  a  'powerful  twister,' 
'square  built  and  strong  as  an  ox,'  'the  best-made  man  that  ever 
lived;'  and  everybody  knew  the  contest  would  be  close.  Lincoln 
did  not  like  to  'tussle  and  scuffle,'  he  objected  to  'wooling  and 
pulling  :'  but  Offutt  had  gone  so  far  that  it  became  necessary  to 
yield.  The  match  was  held  on  the  ground  near  the  grocery. 
Clary's  Grove  and  New  Salem  turned  out  generally  to  witness 
the  bout,  and  betting  on  the  result  ran  high,  the  community  as 
a  whole  staking  their  jack-knives,  tobacco  plugs,  and  'treats'  on 
Armstrong.  The  two  men  had  scarcely  taken  hold  of  each  other 
before  it  was  evident  ihat  the  Clary's  Grove  champion  had  met 
a  match.  The  two  men  wrestled  long  and  hard,  but  both  kept 
their  feet.  Neither  could  throw  the  other,  and  Armstrong,  con- 
vinced of  this,  tried  a 'foul.'  Lincoln  no  sooner  realized  the 
game  of  his  antagonist  than,  furious  with  indignation,  he  caught 
him  by  the  throat,  and,  holding  him  out  at  arm's  length,   he 


'shook  him  like  a  child.'  Armstrong's  friends  rushed  to  his  aid, 
and  for  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  Lincoln  would  be  routed  by 
sheer  force  of  numbers  ;  but  he  held  his  own  so  bravely  that  the 
'boys,'  in  spite  of  their  sympathies,  were  filled  with  admiration. 
What  bid  fair  to  be  a  general  fight  ended  in  a  general  hand-shake, 
even  Jack  Armstrong  declaring  that  Lincoln  was  the  'best  fellow 
who  ever  broke  into  the  camp.'  From  that  day,  at  the  cock- 
fights and  horse-races,  which  were  their  common  sports,  he  be- 
came the  chosen  umpire;  and  when  the  entertainment  broke  up 
in  a  row — a  not  uncommon  occurrence — he  acted  the  peacemaker 
without  suffering  the  peacemaker's  usual  fate.  Such  was  his 
reputation  with  the  'Clary's  Grove  Boys.'  after  three  months  in 
New  Salem,  that  when  the  fall  muster  came  off  he  was  elected 
captain. 

"Lincoln  showed  soon  that  if  he  was  unwilling  to  indulge  in 
'wooling  and  pulling'  for  amusement,  he  did  not  object  to  it  in 
a  case  of  honor.  A  man  came  into  the  store  one  day  who  used 
profane  language  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  Lincoln  asked  him 
to  stop  ;  but  the  man  persisted,  swearing  that  nobody  should 
prevent  his  saying  what  he  wanted  to.  The  women  gone,  the 
man  began  to  abuse  Lincoln  so  hotly  that  he  latter  finally  said, 
coolly  :  'Well,  if  you  must  be  whipped,  I  suppose  I  might  as  well 
whip  you  as  any  other  man  ;'  and  going  outdoors  with  the  fellow, 
he  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and  rubbed  smartweed  in  his  eyes 
until  he  bellowed  for  mercy.  New  Salem's  sense  of  chivalry  was 
touched,  and  enthusiasm  over  Lincoln  increased. 

"His  honesty  excited  no  less  admiration.  Two  incidents  seem 
to  have  particularly  impressed  the  community.  Having  discov- 
ered on  one  occasion  that  he  had  taken  six  and  one-quarter  cents 
too  much  from  a  customer,  he  walked  three  miles  that  evening, 
after  his  store  was  closed,  to  return  the  money.  Again,  he 
weighed  out  a  half-pound  of  tea,  as  he  supposed.  It  was  night, 
and  this  was  the  last  thing  he  did  before  closing  up.  On  entering 
in  the  morning  he  discovered  a  four-ounce  weight  on  the  scales. 
He  saw  his  mistake,  and,  closing  up  shop,  hurried  off  to  deliver 
the  remainder  of  the  tea." 


HOW   NAPOLEON   TRAVELED. 

THE  admirable  celerity  and  accuracy  of  Napoleon's  move- 
ments in  the  field,  says  Prof.  W.  M.  Sloane  in  the  January 
Century,  were  due  to  the  excellent  arrangements  by  which  they 
were  made.  We  quote  as  follows  from  this  instalment  of  the 
"  Life  of  Napoleon  :" 

"His  two  inseparable  companions  were  the  grand  marshal 
Duroc  and  Caulaincourt,  master  of  the  horse.  The  latter  had 
always  the  map  of  the  country  through  which  they  were  driving 
or  riding  ready  for  instant  use.  The  seats  of  the  imperial  car- 
riage could  be  converted  into  a  couch  for  the  Emperor's  frequent 
night  journeys,  but  ordinarily  Berthier  and  Murat  took  turns  in 
sitting  at  his  side,  while  Caulaincourt  rode  close  beside  the  door. 
Behind,  and  as  near  the  wheels  as  possible,  rode  seven  adjutants, 
fourteen  ordnance  officers,  and  four  pages,  who  must  be  ready 
on  the  instant  to  receive  and  carry  orders.  Two  of  the  officers 
must  be  familiar  with  the  speech  of  the  country.  Rustan,  his 
Egyptian  body-servant,  rede  with  them.  There  were  also  two 
mounted  lackeys,  each  carrying  maps,  papers,  and  writing- 
materials.  This  escort  was  protected  by  a  body  of  mounted 
chasseurs.  In  case  the  Emperor  alighted  for  any  purpose,  four 
of  these  instantly  did  likewise,  and,  surrounding  him  with  fixed 
bayonets  or  loaded  pistols  pointed  outward  to  the  four  points  of 
the  compass,  preserved  this  relative  position  as  he  moved.  Last 
of  all  came  the  grooms  with  extra  horses;  for  the  Emperor's 
personal  use  there  were  from  seven  to  nine.  These  were  sub- 
stantially the  arrangements  still  in  vogue  during  the  Prussian 
campaign.  Thereafter  his  distrust  of  those  about  him  gradually 
increased,  until  toward  the  end  of  his  career  it  became  acute,  and 
then,  as  a  consequence,  the  numbers  of  his  suite  were  much 
diminished. 

"Whenever  there  was  need  of  post-haste  the  Emperor  found 
relays  of  nine  saddle-horses  or  six  carriage-horses  prepared  at 
intervals  of  from  seven  to  ten  miles  along  his  route.  In  this  way 
he  often  journeyed  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour  for  six 
hours  at  a  time.  Similar  arrangements  on  a  much  smaller  scale 
were  made  for  the  staff.  This  body  was  under  the  indispensable 
Berthier,  and  so  numerous  as  to  be  practirilly  capable  of  sub- 
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division  into  several.  In  i8o6  there  were  thirteen  adjutants, 
three  heads  of  departments  with  five  adjutants,  thirty-one  staif- 
officers,  and  thirty  engineers.  Under  the  chief  of  artillery  was 
a  personal  staff  of  eighteen  officers,  under  the  chief  of  engineers 
one  of  nineteen,  and  under  the  commissary-general  one  of  forty- 
three.  Arriving  at  his  night  quarters,  the  Emperor  found  his 
office  ready — a  tent  or  room  with  five  tables,  one  in  the  center 
for  himself,  and  one  at  each  corner  for  his  private  secretaries.  On 
his  own  was  a  map  oriented,  and  dotted  with  colored  pins  which 
marked  the  position  of  every  body  of  his  troops.  For  this  cam- 
paign he  had  the  only  one  in  existence,  prepared  long  in  advance, 
by  his  own  orders.  It  is  significant  of  the  Prussian  over- 
confidence  and  supineness  that  they  had  none.  As  soon  as  possi- 
ble was  arranged  the  Emperor's  bedchamber,  across  the  door  of 
which  Rustan  slept,  and  adjoining  it  was  another  for  the  officers 
on  duty.  Dinner  occupied  less  than  twenty  minutes,  for  in  the 
field  Napoleon  ate  little,  and  that  rapidly.  By  seven  in  the  eve- 
ning he  was  asleep. 

"At  one  in  the  morning  the  commander-in-chief  arose,  entered 
his  office,  where  the  secretaries  were  already  at  work,  found  all 
reports  from  the  divisions  ready  at  his  hand,  and  then,  pacing  the 
floor,  dictated  his  despatches  and  the  orders  for  the  coming  day. 
There  is  an  accepted  tradition  that  he  often  simultaneously  com- 
posed and  uttered  in  alternate  sentences  two  different  letters,  so 
that  two  secretaries  were  busy  at  the  same  time  in  writing  papers 
on  different  topics.  The  orders,  when  completed  and  revised, 
were  handed  to  Berthier.  By  three  in  the  morning  they  were  on 
their  way,  and  reached  the  separate  corps  fresh  from  headquar- 
ters just  before  the  soldiers  set  out  on  their  march.  It  was  by 
such  perfect  machinery  that  accuracy  in  both  command  and  obe- 
dience was  assured." 


SKETCH  OF  CLARA  BARTON,  OF  RED  CROSS 

FAME. 

THE  Red  Cross  managers  are  reported  to  be  busily  engaged 
in  preparing  for  the  work  before  them  in  Armenia.  It  is 
expected  that  their  relief-work  will  continue  six  months  at  least. 
The  Christian  Herald  ^\ves  the  following  biographical  sketch  of 

Miss  Clara  Barton, 
President  of  the 
American  Red  Cross 
Society,  who  will 
lead  the  expedition  : 

"Clara  Barton's 
name,  and  the  story 
of  her  life-long  de- 
votion to  the  cause 
of  humanity,  are 
known  throughout 
the  Union.  Miss 
Barton  was  born  in 
Oxford,  Mass.,  in 
1838.  She  had  a 
thorough  education 
in  the  public  schools 
of  that  city,  supple- 
mented by  a  course 
of  study  at  Clinton, 
N.  Y.  For  some 
time  she  was  a 
teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  Oxford, 
and  subsequently  was  principal  of  the  first  public  school  at  Bor- 
dentown,  N.  J.  She  was  engaged  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Wash- 
ington in  i36i,  when  the  war  introduced  her  to  the  work  that  has 
made  her  name  famous  in  all  lands.  Resigning  her  position  in 
the  Patent  Office,  she  devoted  herself  exclusively  to  hospital 
work.  As  the  need  increased,  she  hired  a  vehicle  and  went  to  the 
scene  of  the  slaughter— Culpepper  Court- House  being  her  first 
destination. 

".Miss  B.irton  was  on  the  battle-fields  of  Cedar  Mountain,  An- 
tietani,  Fredericksburg,  ralmoulh,  and  at  tiie  siege  of  Charleston. 
How  many  lives  were  saved  in  those  scenes  of  slaughter  through 
her  prompt  ministrations,  none  can  estimate.     With  her  band  of 


CLAKA   HAKIU.N,    I'KKSMJKNT   OF   THE  A.VIERICAN 
RED  CROSS  SOCIETY. 


trained  nurses,  she  did  noble  service,  and  continued  in  it  to  the 
end  of  the  war. 

"With  a  frame  exhausted  by  continuous  labor  she  went,  by  the 
advice  of  her  physicians,  to  Europe  to  recuperate.  She  was  there 
when  the  Franco-Prussian  war  broke  out,  and  she  immediately 
offered  her  services.  At  Metz,  in  Paris,  and  in  other  scenes  of 
the  conflict,  she  ministered  to  the  wounded  and  comforted  the 
dying.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  acknowledged  her  services  by 
the  presentation  of  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross,  and  other  distin- 
guished personages  gave  her  grateful  proofs  of  tangible  esteem. 
Since  then,  as  President  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Society, 
she  has  rendered  beneficent  services  in  the  Ohio  floods,  the 
Michigan  fires,  the  Charleston  earthquake,  and  the  Johnstown 
flood,  and  other  calamities  of  national  import." 


"  Educated  "   Fleas. — "There  is  no  one  of  the  side-shows 

and  minor  features  of  museums  and  fairs  which  seem  on  its  face 
more  attractive  than  the  exhibition  of  so-called  educated  fleas," 
says  Happy  Thought,  Boston,  October  15.  "There  is  something 
in  the  idea  of  educating  any  of  the  lower  animals  that  appeals  to 
us  all,  and  the  lower  the  animal  the  more  there  is  in  it  of  interest 
to  the  people.  The  suggestion,  even,  that  it  is  possible  to  get  in- 
sects to  perform  tricks  which  seem  as  if  the  result  of  intelligence, 
excites  at  once  sympathies  of  spectators,  and  the  educated  flea 
calls  together  companies  who  are  delighted  with  the  apparent  re- 
sults, altho  really  ignorant  of  the  causes  or  of  the  fact  that  each 
trick  means  the  death  of  that  particular  flea.  If  one  will  reflect 
but  a  moment,  the  absurdity  of  educating  so  ephemeral  an  animal 
as  the  flea  becomes  apparent.  After  a  couple  of  weeks  as  a  legless 
little  worm,  the  young  flea  spins  for  itself  a  cocoon  which  is  its 
habitation  for  a  couple  of  weeks  longer,  when  it  awakes  in  its 
familiar  form  for  a  brief  existence  of  a  few  weeks  at  the  most. 
To  instil  into  so  short-lived  a  creature  anything  like  an  appreci- 
ation of  the  tricks  that  he  is  to  perform  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
the  results  which  are  attained  are  by  a  purely  mechanical  and  cruel 
process.  The  work  which  the  fleas  expected  to  perPbrm  is  some- 
thing in  which  its  instincts  to  escape  becomes  of  service  :  it  is  '  har- 
iiessed'  to  a  little  wagon  or  shoots  off  a  miniature  cannon,  or  does 
some  other  simple  thing  requiring  only  a  feeble  pull  in  a  straight 
line.  The  'harness'  is  a  sharp-pointed  wire  which  is  stuck  into 
the  body  of  the  unfortunate  insect,  and  in  its  struggles  to  escape 
the  poor  flea  performs  its  trick,  and  the  amused  spectators  are  not 
aware  of  the  cruelty  to  which  it  is  subjected.  If  passengers  in 
the  shape  of  other  fleas  are  desired  to  make  the  wagon  trick  more 
remarkable,  or  a  coachman  or  a  footman,  they  may  be  readily  had 
by  impaling  others  of  the  insects  upon  properly  placed  wires,  re- 
sulting of  course,  in  torture  and  death  of  them  as  well.  Our  local 
societies  have  put  a  stop  to  these  exhibitions  in  this  State,  and 
very  properly  so,  for  the  very  meanest  of  created  things  is  entitled 
to  a  life  free  from  unnecessary  torment." 


The  Food  of  American  Laborers.— "Dr.   Moreau  de 

Tours,  the  well-known  French  demographer  and  hygienist."  says 
The  National  Druggist,  December,  "in  comparing  American 
and  European  statistics  of  consumption  of  food,  declares  that  the 
average  French  workman  consumes  less  than  one  half  the  amount 
of  meat  and  nitrogenous  food  generally  than  the  American,  and 
that  even  in  Great  Britain,  the  most  carnivorous  of  European 
countries,  the  individual  consumption  is  less  than  two  thirds  that 
of  the  American.  In  Germany,  Austria,  Italj',  Spain,  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  is,  as  compared  with  the  American,  in  the  order 
named,  and  is  from  one  third  in  Germany  to  one  tenth  in  Italy, 
an<l  in  Sjiain  infinitely  less. '  The  l)est-fed  class  of  laborers,  says 
Dr.  De  Tours,  the  world  ever  saw  was  the  Southern  negro,  in 
slavery  times.  Each  adult  received  weekly  3  pounds  of  bacon,  or 
pork,  10  pounds  cf  farinaceous  food  (usually  fresh  cornmcal) .  and 
'vegetables  of  every  species  ad  libitum. '  Each  negro,  then,  says 
our  author,  'consumed  annually  150  pounds  of  meat,  of  a  quality 
superior  to  that  of  any  I-anopean  people  whatever,  being  from 
two  to  three  times  superior  in  point  of  nutritive  value.'  To-day, 
while  the  supply  is  not  so  sure,  by  any  manner  of  means,  as  it 
used  to  be.  the  Southern  negro  lives  more  luxuriously,  not  merely 
than  any  otlier  laborer,  but  than  the  middle  classes  of  any  Euro- 
pean nation  whatever.  Compared  with  Asiatic  peoples,  the  fig- 
ures are  absolutely  startling." 
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Not  a  Patent  Medicine. 


Nervous 


Prostration. 


Mental  ^ 

Depression. 

Nervous  ^ 

Dyspepsia. 

Mental 


Failure. 


Freligh's 
Ton 


I  •T  (^  Phosphofized 
•1^  Cerebro-Spinant) 


will  cure  wliea  everything  else  has 
failed.  Prescribed  aud  endorsed  now, 
and  for  ten  years  past,  by  over  40,000 
Physicians.  Sample  by  mail  25c.,  ten 
days'  trial.  Regular  bottle  %\  by  mail. 
Small  bottle,  but  100  doses  in  each. 

Concentrated,  Prompt,  Powerful. 

Formula,  descriptive  pamphlet,  full 
directions,  testimonials,  etc.,  to  any 
address. 

/.  O.   Woodruff  df  Co., 

Mtinu/acturinf^  Chemists, 

106-108  Fulton  SI.,  New  York  City. 
Formula  on  Every  Bottle. 


BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  General  State  of  Trade. 

A  slackening-  of  activity  in  some  of  the  impor- 
tant manufacturing  lines  is  noticeable,  and  it  is 
significant  that  telegrams  from  so  many  centers 
report  mercantile  collections  slow  or  unsatisfac- 
tory, the  exception  being  at  a  few  points  in  South- 
ern States.  Jobbers  in  leading  lines  at  many  cen- 
ters are  confident  as  to  the  outlook  for  trade  in  the 
near  future,  altho  in  instances  fears  are  ex- 
pressed of  an  unfavorable  effect,  due  to  inability 
to  secure  necessary  legislation  on  financial  ques- 
tions. 

Advices  from  St.  Louis  are  that  total  business 
last  year  was  the  largest  since  1892,  and  that  total 
clearings  there  in  1895  were  the  largest  on  record. 
The  volume  of  Chicago's  jobbing  trade  last  year 
was  10  per  cent,  larger  than  in  the  year  before,  and 
the  manufacturing  output  from  10  to  15  per  cent, 
larger.  Another  gratifying  report  is  from  Chatta- 
nooga, that  country  merchants  in  the  region  tribu- 
tary to  that  city  are  on  a  firmer  financial  basis  than 
in  previous  years. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  lumber  trade  is  vying 
with  that  in  wheat,  shipments  of  lum.ber  from  Port- 
land, Ore.,  to  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South 
America  having  been  heavy,  and  from  Tacoma  are 
in  excess  of  all  previous  records.  General  trade_~at 
Seattle  last  year  was  from  5  to  25  per  cent,  larger 
than  in  18941  San  Francisco  telegraphs  that  flour 
has  advanced  14c.,  that  the  orange  crop  has  been 
unfavorably  affected  by  frost,  and  that  farmers 
are  anxious  for  rain. 

December  bank  clearings  are  the  largest  for  any 
month  last  year  but  one,  October,  1895,  and  furnish 
a  satisfactory  closing  chapter  to  a  ^year  of  large 
gains  in  bank  clearings.  Total  clearings  at  sixty 
cities  for  December  aggregate  $5,026,056,187,  a  gain 
over  December  last  year  of  17.6  percent.,  and  an  in- 
crease over  December  two  years  ago  of  24  per  cent., 
while  compared  with  December  three  years  ago 
there  is  a  decrease  of  15  per  cent.  Heaviest  gains 
occur  in  the  Middle  and  New  England  States,  due 
partially  to  speculative  activity.  Total  clearings 
at  sixty  cities  for  1895  aggregate  $52,823,539,249,  an 
increase  of  16.8  per  cent,  over  1894,  a  decrease  of 
only  I  per  cent,  from  the  total  in  1893,  and  a  falling- 


A  Cooling  Drink  in  Fevers. 

Use  Horsford'8  Acid  Phospliate. 

Dr.  C.  H.  S.  Davis,  Meriden,  Conn.,  says:  "I  have 
used  it  as  a  pleasant  and  cooling  drink  in  fevers,  and 
•lave  been  very  much  pleased." 


off  of    14  per   cent,   from   1892,    the  record  year  in 
bank  clearings. 

The  prices  movement  has  taken  a  start  upward, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  many  weeks  a  large 
majority  of  staples  quoted  close  higher  than  one 
week  ago.  The  more  important  cereals — flour, 
wheat,  corn,  and  oats— are  all  up,  as  is  pork  and 
sugar,  both  raw  and  refined;  petroleum,  both 
crude  and  refined;  cotton,  wool  (the  latter  from 
%c.  to  ic),  and  lastly  hides,  the  latter  having 
stiffened  the  leather  market.  Quotations  for  lum- 
ber and  for  coal  remain  firm  at  the  levels  of  the 
preceding  week,  as  do  cotton  goods,  notably  print- 
cloths,  the  increased  price  of  which  has  not  en- 
joyed relatively  the  advance  shown  by  cotton.  In 
addition  to  a  decline  in  the  price  of  coffee,  pig 
iron  and  steel  are  off  25  @  50c.  per  ton,  with  quo- 
tations still  in  the,  buyer's  favor.  The  prospect 
does  not  favor  a  relief  from  the  existing  weakness 
in  the  iron  market,  as  production  is  ahead  of  all 
records,  with  an  output  of  about  1,000,000  tons  per 
month,  and  stocks  are  accumulating.  Some  fur- 
naces rriay  have  to  shut  down  soon  to  relieve  the 
pressure. 

World's  available  wheat  stocks,  January  i,  are 
less  bullish  than  anticipated,  amounting  to  nearly 
170,000,000  bushels,  about  15,000,000  bushels  less 
than  one  year  ago,  20,000,000  bushels  less  than  two 
years  ago,  and  25,000,000  bushels  less  than  three 
years  ago,  but  more  than  were  held  at  correspond- 
ing dates  in  years  previous  to  1893.  Stocks  of 
wheat  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  United  States 
and  Canada,  increased  more  rapidly  in  December 
than  expected,  while  on  the  Pacific  coast  the 
usual  falling  away  took  place.  While  stocks  of 
wheat  afloat  for  and  in  Europe  on  the  ist  instant 
are  a  few  million  bushels  smaller  than  a  month 
ago,  they  are  more  than  7,000,000  bushels  larger 
than  one  year  ago,  altho  less  than  were  reported 
January  i  in  the  three  years  next  preceding  1895. 
— Bradstreefs,  January  4. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "  Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Another  Beauty. 

Problem  112. 

Black — Thirteen  Pieces. 

K  on  Q  B  3;  Q  on  Q  Kt  8;  B  on  K  B  7;  Kts  on 
K  Kt  2  and  3;  Rs  on  K  Kt  4  and  Q  R  8;  Ps  on  K  B  4, 
K  Kt  5,  Q  5,  Q  B  5,  Q  Kt  3,  and  Q  R  7. 


White — Nine  Pieces. 

K  on  Q  R  6;  Q  on  Q  2;  Bs  on  K  B  sq  and  Q  Kt  8; 
Kts  on  K  B  6  and  Q  B  5;  Ps  on  K  B  4,  Q  Kt  4  and  7. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 


Wonderful  Cures  of  Catarrh  and  Consump* 
tion  by  a  New  Discovery. 

Wonderful  cures  of  Lung-  Diseases,  Catarrh, 
Bronchitis,  and  Consumption  are  made  by  the 
new  treatment  known  in  Europe  asthe  Andral- 
Broca  Discovery.  If  you  are  a  sufferer  you 
should  write  to  the  New  Medical  Advance,  67 
East  6th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  they 
will  send  you  this  new  treatment  free  for  trial. 
State  age  and  all  particulars  of  your  disease. 


Problem  113. 

Cotnposed  for  The  Ln'ER.ARY  Digest. 
By  C.  F.  Putney,  Independence,  la. 
Black— Seven  Pieces. 
K  on  K  4;   B  on  Q  R  sq:   Kts  on  Q  sq  and  K  R  5 
R  on  Q  4;  Ps  on  Q  2  and  K  R  4. 


'fe 


I    i 


w.  ^  WM 


m,     M 


w         i^tsx^,. 


White — Thirteen  Piece's. 

K  on  K  Kt  3;  Q  on  Q  R  8;  Bs  on  K  R  6  and  7;  Kts 
on  Q  B  5  and  Q  Kt  5;  Rs  on  K  B  4  and  K  Kt  2;  Ps 
on  K  2,  K  B  3,  Q  6,  Q  B  3,  Q  Kt  4. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  104. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  this  problem  can  not  be 
done  in  five  moves. 

Q— B  3  is  defeated  by  B— K  6.    If  (2)  Q— B  7  ch, 

K— Kt  4,  and  White  can  not  mate  on  the  fifth  move. 

No.  105. 

WHITE   MOVES. 

Q— Q  B  8  Kt-B  5,  mate 


K— B  5,  dis  ch 


Dictionary  of 
United  States  History 

By  J.  FRANKLIN  JAMESON,  Ph.D.. 

Professor  Of  History,  Brown   University,   formerly 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  ;    Editorial  Con- 
tributor to  "  Century  Dictionary."     Author 
of  "  History  of  Historical  Writing 

in  America."  ^ 

Illustrated   with   Nearly   300   Elegfant 

Portraits  of  Distinguished 

Americans. 


I  The  subject  is  of  the  grreatest  interest. 
The  author  has  a  national  reputation. 
The  Book  is  comprehensive  and  accurate.  ' 

It  is  written  in  a  clear,  attractive,  and  interest'  ( 

ing  style. 
Every  College  Professor,  Teacher,  Minister,   Law-  ( 

yor,  and  Doctor  needs  it. 
Every  Merchant,  Hechanic,   Parmer,  and   La-  j 
'      borer  needs  it.  ' 

Every  Han  and  Woman,  Boy  and  Girl  needs  it. 
It  is  valuable  and  necessary  for  all  who  speak - 

the  English  language. 
It    contains  750  large    8vo  pages  of  valuable  ' 

matter. 
It  contains  350,000  words  of  solid  historical  facts. 
It   contains   nearly   300    portraits  of    illustrious  4 

Americans. 

'  It  is  arranged  alphabetically  in  Dictionary  form. 

In  one  moment  you  can  find  the  information  you 

'      desire.  ' 

The  boolf  is  in  one  volume  and  convenient  in 

size  and  form  to  use. 
It    includes  every  historical  fact  of  value  in  re- 
lation to  this  country.  < 
It  includes  the   biography  of  every   historically  ^ 

prominent  person  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  valuable  to  every  person,  every  day 

for  all  time.  i 

Sample   copies   sent    prepaid   on    receipt    of 
price.  i 

Fine  English  Cloth:  B.'ck  Stamped  in  Cold    .     .     .     #2.75 
Half  Morocco:  Back  Stamped  in  Gold.  Marbled  edges,  3..'.0  / 
Full  Mor.  Gold  Back  and  Side  Stamps.  Marbled-edges,  4.50 
Full  Sheep:  Sprinkled  Edges 4.75   i 

Exclusiye  territory.    Agent's  Outfit,  $1.00. 
Salary  paid  to  Successful  Agents. 

PURITAN    PUBLISHING   CO.,        ! 

36  Bromfield  Street,       -       -        -       Boston,  Mass.  \ 
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BxQ 


R-Kt  4,  ch 


Kt— B  3,  mate 


Kt  X  R,  mate 


Q  X  B  P,  mate 


Q-K6 

BLACK  MOVES. 
Q— K  6  K— B  5,  mate 


Q— Kt  7,  or  8,  or  x  I' 


R— Kt  4,  mate 


Any  other 


Correct  solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  Prof  J.  A.  Dewey,  Wanamie, 
Pa.;  Nelson  Hald,  Dannebrog,  Neb.;  Peyton  J. 
Smith,  Covington,  Tenn.;  E.  E.  Armstrong,  Parry 
Sound,  Can.;  Dr.  Armstrong,  Olympia,  Wash.; 
F.  H.  Johnston,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C;  Will  H. 
Mastin,  Woodstock,  Va.:  W.J.  Hutson,  Rochester; 
Chas.  W.  Cooper,  Allegheny;  H.  N.  Clark,  Adrian 
College;  J.  B.  Weber,  Buffalo;  F.  S.  Ferguson, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  J.  K.  Proudfit,  Kansas  City, 
Kan.;  "Eddux,"  Atlantic  City;  W.  W.  Smith, 
Lynchburg,  Va.;  G.  F.  Coomber,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
E.  B.  Escott,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  F.B.Osgood, 
North  Conway,  N.  H.;  the  Revs.  Gilbert  Dobbs, 
Brownsville,  Tenn.,  and  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.;  W.  E.  Randall,  Riverside  Cal. 

No.  io6. 

We  are  sorry  that  so  few  of  our  solvers  took  any 
interest  in  this  very  instructive  study,  and  onlv 
one,  "  M  W.  H.,"  was  successful  with  it. 

White,  having  the  move,  can  not  do  more  than 
"  draw." 

Black,  having  the  move,  wins  in  the  following 
ingenious  way: 


Black. 
I  Q— R  4  ch 
3  Q— R  8  ch 

3  Q— R  2  ch 

4  Q  .X  Kt  ch 

5  Kt— g  7  ch 
6Q— R  2  ch 

7  0— Kt  2  ch 

8  y— Ij  2  ch 


White. 
K— K  4  (a) 
K-Q  3  Cb) 
Kt— Kt  6  (c) 
K-B  4 
K-Q  5 
K— B  6 
K-Q  6 


And  Black  wins  the  Queen  in  two  moves. 

(a)  If  K— Kt  2,  2.  Q— R  7  ch,  K— B  j;  3.  Q— R  8ch, 
K— K  2;  4.  Q— K  5  ch,  and  wins  by  Kt— K  6  ch,  and 
Q— R  8  ch. 

(b)  Obviously  any  other  move  loses  the  Queen 
by  Kt  ch.,  or  Q  X  Kt  ch.,  or  Q— K  5  ch. 

(c)  By  this  sacrifice,  the  demise  is  averted  a  few 
moves.' 

All  our  solvers  should  try  log.  It  will  repay  all 
the  study  you  put  on  it.  As  it  is  so  complicated, 
credit  will  not  be  given  unless  you  send  full  solu- 
tion. The  key-move  is  not  enough;  because  it 
does  not  prove  that,  altho  you  might  get  the  first 
move,  you  can  solve  the  problem. 

W.  G.  Donnan,  Independence,  la.,  got  No.  102, 
and  writes:    "  But  oh  !  ain't  it  a  dandy  !  " 


The  St.  Petersburg  Tourney. 

PlI.LSBURY   AND  LaSKER    EvE.\. 
The  record  at  the  time  of  going  to  press  : 
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An  Asthma  Cure  at  Last. 

European  physicians  and  nK-dical  journals 
report  a  i)ositive  cure  for  Asthma  in  the  Kola 
I'lant  found  on  the  Kongo  Kiver,  West  Africa. 
The  Kola  Importing  Co.,  1164  Broadway, 
New  York,  are  sendhig  free  trial  cases  of  the 
Kola  Compound  hy  mail  to  all  sufferers  from 
Asthma  who  send  name  and  address  on  ft 
postal  card.     A  trial  costs  yuu  nothing. 


First  Rolnd- First  Game. 
Petroff  Defense. 


LASKER, 

White. 
1  P-K  4 


PII.I-SBl'RV. 

Black. 
P-K  4 

2  K  Kt— B  3  K  Kt— B3 

3  Kt  X  P         P-Q  J 

4  K  Kt-B  3  Kt  X  P 
P-Q  4 


LASKER.  PILLSBl'RV. 

White.  Black. 

19  Q  X  R         Kt  X  P  (d) 

20  K  X  Kt       P— B  5  (e) 

21  Q-Qsq  (QKt-K  4  ch 

22  K  — K  2       Q-Kt  sch 


23  K-Q  2 

24  K  X  Q 

25  K — K  2 

26  P— H  3 

27  P— Kt  3 

28  K-Q  2 

29  K— Kt  2 

30  P-K  R 

31  Kt— R  2 
32P-li4 

33  P  ^•  V 

34  Resigns  0) 
(i  h.  25  m.)     (i  h.  50  m.) 


Q  X  Qch 
Kt  X  B  (g) 
Kt— K  4 
R— K  sq 
Kt-Kt  5ch 
Kt-K  6 
Kt— Kt  7  (h) 
B-B  4 
B— B7 
Px  P 
P-KR4 


5  P-Q  4 

6  B— Q  3  B— K 

7  Castles  Q  Kt-B  3 

8  R— K  sq  B— K  Kt  5 

9  P-B  3  P-  1!  4 
10  Q — Kt  3  Castles  (a) 
n  B— K  B  4  Bx  Kt 
12PXB  Kt-Kt  4 

13  K— Kt  2  Q-Q  2 

14  Q— B  2  (b)  Kt-K  3 
.5  B-Q  Bsq  B     Q3 
i6Kt-Q2  Q  R— K  sq 

17  Kt-B  sq  Kt(K3)xP(c) 

18  Q— Q  sq  R  X  R 

(A^'otes  from  the  London  Daily  News.) 

(a)  An  unorthodox  move,  which  gives  at  once 
rich  promise  of  interesting  complications.  We  do 
not  know  what  Pillsbury's  reply  would  have  been 
if  White  on  his  next  move  had  taken  the  Q  Kt  P, 
but  Q— Q  3  is  a  likely  move,  as  then  B  x  Kt  would 
follow  with  a  strong  attack,  in  which  even  a  sacri- 
fice by  Kt  .X  K  B  P  may  be  possible. 

(b)  The  retreat  of  the  Q  is  a  confession  of  failure 
of  the  move  of  Q— Kt  3.  Taking  the  Q  Kt  P  was 
rightly  deemed  by  White  to  involve  too  much  loss 
of  time. 

Cc)  White's  game  was  much  overclouded,  and 
whenever  there  are  clouds  lightning  moves  such 
as  the  present  may  be  looked  for.  The  keen  edge 
and  incisiveness  of  Black's  play,  especially  con- 
sidering the  occasion,  is  noteworthy,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  receive  great  admiration.  'I'he  soundness 
of  the  move  is  self-evident. 

(d)  Another  rich  move.  Comment  is  superfluous. 
The  sequel  shows  its  soundness. 

(e)  This  temporizing  move  makes  the  sacrifice 
effective,  and  it  forms  part  of  a  deep  combination. 

Cf)  It  would  have  been  useless  to  attempt  21.  K 
— Kt  2,  P— B  6  ch.     22.  K— Kt,  Q— R  6,  wins. 

Cg)  Black  having  recovered  his  piece  remains 
with  two  Pawns  ahead;  but  the  manner  in  which 
he  speedily  brings  about  the  utter  helplessness  of 
his  formidable  opponent  is  almost  as  admirable  in 
its  way  as  the  fine  attack  in  the  first  part  of  the 
game. 

(h)  Black's  object  is  to  prevent  the  white  Rook 
and  pieces  coming  into  play. 

(i)  Altho  White  has  struggled  on  longer,  yet  his 
position  was  so  utterly  hopeless  that  he  lost  noth- 
ing by  giving  up  the  attempt. 

The  New  York  Evenini^  Post  says:  "  Lasker 
conducted  the  game  in  so  aimless  and  shifting  a 
fashion  that  nobody  would  recognize  the  master 
who  has  hitherto  been  a  model  of  precision.  One 
would  rather  think  it  was  played  by  Steinitz  at 
his  worst.  Mr.  Pillsbury,  on  the  other  hand,  plaved 
in  faultless  style,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Knight 
on  the  nineteenth  move  was  as  fine  a  bit  of  Chess 
as  was  ever  seen." 


Pillsbury  is  the  first  favorite  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  very  large  sums  have  been  wagered  that  he 
will  win  first  prize. 


The  Lawton  Simplex 

Printer 


saves  time 
and  labor  ; 
money  too — 
100  letters, 
postal  cards, 
copies  of  music,  drawings,  or  typewritten 
copy,  in  almost  no  time,  and  exact  copies 
at  that,  by  usin<^  the  Lawton  Simplex. 
Requires    no   washinj^   or   cleanini^,    and 
saves  its  cost  over  and  attain  in   sending 
out  notices.     Costs  but  little  {^.i  to  ;?io). 

Caution. —  Other  things  are  being  made  .ind  called 
Sim/>l,w  Printers.     The   only  way   lo  he  sure  of  get- 
ting the  i;ciuiine  is  to  sec    that    yours  is  the  l.aivton 
.Simplex  I'rinicr.    .Send  lor  circul.-irs.    Agents  wanted. 
LAWTON  &  CO.,  2o  Vcsey  St..  New  York. 


ON   IMPROVING  THE 


MOIL  f  0     f  OK    10      Cf  ^TS 

MEMORY  LIBRARY  243  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


UrpUienL/y     i.llivmt      iuul      s<i<-ntilic 
lir.ninriit.      I.ai'g*-    AlxloiiifiiH  rcdiucil    pir- 
inancntly.     We  KiiarHii !<■<<  n  ciirr  or  refund 
your  nii>nry.     .Va  stiirTttfion  m--t/iiu/s. 

TUKMONT  MKUICAL.CO.,  lloHtoii,    MnAit. 


Chess-Nuts. 

Reichelm,  in  the  Philadelphia  Times,  says: 
"  Every  Chess-player  in  America  received  a  hand- 
some Christmas  present  on  learning  that  Pillsbury 
had,  for  the  second  lime,  beaten  Lasker." 

Mr.  Edwyn  Anthony  has  attempted  to  calculate 
the  number  of  moves  on  the  Chess-board.  He  starts 
with  the  fact  that  each  player  has  20  possible  moves, 
from  which  he  must  select  hisfirst  move.  Hethen 
tells  us  that  the  number  of  possibl  w;.ys  of  play- 
ing the  first  four  moves  only,  on  each  .-'ide,  would 
be,  318,979,564,000. 

"  If,  then, any  one  were  to  play  with-iut  cessation 
at  the  rate  of  one  set  a  minute,  it  would  take  him 
more  than  600,000  years  to  go  through  them  all. 
The  number  of  ways  of  playing  the  first  ten  moves 
on  each  side  is  169,518,829,100,544,000,000,000,000,000. 
These  figures  are  probably  in  defect,  rather  than 
in  excess,  of  the  actual  number.  On  their  basis, 
however,  and  considering  the  population  of  the 
whole   world  to  be    1,483,000,000  fLevaseur's  esti- 


SECOND  COMING  OF  THE  LORD 

AND    THE    WRITINGS  OF 

EMANUEL   SVi/EDENBORG 

EXPLAINED   IN 

SKEPTICISM  AND  DIVINE  REVELATION. 

BV 

JOHN    ELLIS,   M.D. 

A  notable  work  in  which  are  fully  considered,  la 
the  Light  of  Swedenborg's  Writinirs.  the  first  chap- 
ters of  Genesis — the  Creation  of  Man  and  Woman, 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  Fall  of  Man,  the  Flood, 
theArk,  etc.— Sun  Worship  and  Idolatry,  Spiritual- 
ism, the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  now 
descending  from  God  out  of  Heaven,  the  Incarna- 
tion, the  Divine  Trinity,  a  True  and  Ileavenlv  Life, 
the  End  of  the  World  and  the  Second  Coming  of 
the  Lord,  the  Resurrection,  the  State  of  Infants  and 
Gentiles  in  the  Other  Life,  the  New  Jerusalem  — 
the  Church  of  the  Future  and  the  Crown  of  ail 
Churches. 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  CLERGY 

By  the  same  author,  calls  attention  to  the  Wonder- 
ful Revelations  of  Divine  Truth  made  by  the  Lord 
to  this  New  Age  through  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 

The  two  works  in  one  paper  volume.  61/  mail,  20  centt. 
Or,  including  Sivedenborg's  HEAVEN  AND  HELL 
{paper),  50  cents.    Address  Manager  of  the 

Amerlcafl  Sweilenliorg  Printing  k  Mi  Society, 

20  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


^  ^Joker's  Dictionary/^ 

A  cyclopedia  of  wit  and  humor,  according  to  subject 
alphabetically  arranged.  Contains  3»6  pages  of  Jokes, 
Stories,  Uroll  Yarns,  and  clever  bits  of  repartee  on  every 
subject  likely  to  come  up  in  social  intercourse.  Order 
of  your  newsdealer ;  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  :J5  cents. 

Address  Union  Book  Co.,  Bo.x  106,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Spirit  of  1896? 

"-•1  New  View  of  the  Woman  Question.'" 
Hv  Kev.  J.VMES  C.  FKKX.VLT). 

THE  NEW  WOMANHOOD 

Introduction   by    Mariom    Harland.     i2mo, 
cloth,  369  pp.     Price,  $1.25,  post-free. 


The  Press  lias  everywhere  been  unanimous  in 
praise  of  this  book.  All  agree  that  it  presents  the 
best  and  most  desirnl)le  solution  of  the  Woman 
Question  with  regard  to  her  mission,  and  that  it  is 
the  only  practical  and  proper  elucidation 


37jf  7*»v.«.«,  NeuJ  York :  "It  is  a  book  rich  in 
positive  iiislructioii  and  fine  suggestion," 

Tlif  iCrriiiiiy  Worlil,  Ncir  York;  ".  .  .  It  is  a 
reiiiarkable  bot)k.  .  .  .  It  is  a  iie.w  view  of  the  Woman 
Question,  and  such  as  will  be  lieartily  welcomed. 
.  .  .  The  mithor  is  an  advanced  thinker.  .  .  . 

Tlie  (iolden  Uiilr,  liostott.  s;iys:  "We  are  not 
acipiainU'd  with  any  book  that  oven  approaches 
this  as  an  outline  for  girls  and  woiiieii  of  their  true 
glory  and  work.  Every  page  is  crowded  with  gi>od 
things." 

Til'    Chri.stinii    IiniiiiriT,    \rir    York,   says: 
"The    work    is   elevalcd   jiiul    jiiiit',   and   eariiestl' 
suggestive  of  what    the   'New  Womanhood'  iiiu.>^t. 
be.  ...  It  is  far  superior  to  the  most  of  what  ij 
written  about  wtimeii  for  women." 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  Pubs.,  30  Lafayette  Place,  N.Y. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE    DAY. 


A   "POPULAR   LOAN"  OF  $100,000,000. 

THE  expected  call  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  an- 
other gold  loan  to  the  Government  came  in  the  unexpected 
form  of  a  so-called  "popular  loan." 

The  organization  of  another  syndicate  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
to  purchase  the  forthcoming  but  not  yet  advertised  bonds  at  "a 
price  upon  about  the  basis  of  the  contract  of  February  8"  last 
year  (104%') ,  occasioned  the  severest  criticism  by  inany  journals, 
notably  The  World  (Dem.),  New  York.  In  addition  to  this 
newspaper  criticism,  the  Senate  took  up  for  immediate  consider- 
ation, by  a  vote  of  48  to  6,  a  resolution  offered  by  Senator  Elkins 
to  the  effect  that  no  bonds  should  be  sold  at  private  sale  or  under 
private  contract,  its  passage,  however,  being  avoided  by  a  vote 
(27  to  26)  to  adjourn.  The  bond  bill  already  passed  by  the  House 
provided  that  subscriptions  for  all  issues  of  bonds  should  be  pub- 
lic subscriptions.  Thus  outpoken  opposition  to  any  private  con- 
tract to  protect  the  gold  reserve  waS  apparent  in  many  quarters. 

The  gold  reserve  fluctuating  near  the  $60,000,000  mark.  Secre- 
tary Carlisle,  on  January  6,  issued  a  call  for  sealed  proposals  for 
the  purchase,  in  gold  or  gold  certificates,  of  $100,000,000  of 
United  States  four-per-cent.  coupon  or  registered  "coin"  bonds, 
in  denominations  of  $50  and  multiples  of  that  sum.  By  dating 
the  bonds  back  to  February  i,  1895,  they  become  payable  in 
twenty-nine  years.  The  Treasury  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any 
and  all  bids ;  proposals  will  be  received  at  any  of  the  sub- 
treasuries  until  February  5,  thirty  days  after  the  call.  The  call 
further  stipulates  that  if  a  different  form  of  bond  shall  be  author- 
ized by  law  before  February  8,  bids  will  also  be  received  under 
such  law.  The  House  Bond  Bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  three- 
per-cent.  bonds  and  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  meet  current 
expenses  was,  on  reaching  the  Senate,  referred  to  the  Finance 


Committee,  and  by  that  committee  a  free-silver  bill  has  been  re- 
ported as  a  substitute.  Great  pressure,  it  is  said,  is  now  being 
brought  to  bear  on  Senators  to  secure  the  defeat  of  this  free-coinage 
substitute  and  the  enactment  of  the  Bond  Bill  instead. 

President  Cleveland,  impelled  by  criticisms  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Morgan's  syndicate  and  the  assumed  responsibility  of  the  Admin- 
istration therefor,  has  written  a  letter  to  Senator  Caffery,  of 
Louisiana,  declaring  that  "no  arrangement  of  any  kind  has  been  • 
made  for  the  disposition  of  such  bonds  to  any  syndicate  or  through 
the  agency  of  any  syndicate,"  and  that  "no  assurance  of  such  a 
disposal  of  bonds  has  been  directly  or  indirectly  given  to  any 
person."  "In  point  of  fact,"  the  letter  says,  "a  decided  leaning 
toward  a  popular  loan  and  advertising  for  bids  has  been  plainly 
exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  at  all  times  when  the 
subject  was  under  discussion." 

Whether  the  "popular"  feature  of  the  loan  will  prove  a  success 
is  the  subject  of  most  of  the  newspaper  comment.  The  World 
has  published  a  collection  of  despatches  from  national  bankers 
in  the  smaller  cities  that  seem  to  indicate  their  willingness  to  sub- 
scribe for  twenty  millions  of  the  bonds  on  a  three-per-cent.  basis. 
Communications  are  also  published  from  the  president  of  the 
Chemical  National  Bank,  of  New  York,  and  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company,  two  members  of  Mr.  Morgan's  syndicate, 
declaring  that  they  will  bid  directly  for  the  bonds,  the  latter  for 
$10,000,000  of  them.  Party  lines  are  not  strictly  observed  by  the 
newspaper  comments.  The  most  common  criticism  made  is  that 
the  loan  is  not  a  "popular"  loan  except  in  name,  and  that  its 
terms  may  render  this  feature  of  it  unsuccessful. 

The  Secretary  Should  Fix  a  Price. — "When  Secretary  Sher- 
man, in  1879,  offered  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  $500,000,- 
000  and  more  of  bonds  for  refunding  purposes  he  fixed  a  price  for 
them  and  announced  that  he  would  pay  a  commission  of  one  half 
of  one  per  cent,  to  agents  who  brought  him  purchasers.  The 
result  was  that  the  bonds  were  sold  all  over  the  country,  and 
when  all  were  gone  but  about  $100,000,000  of  them,  they  were 
taken  up  in  blocks  of  $10,000,000,  $20,000,000,  and  $40,000,000  at 
a  time.  If  the  Secretary  were  in  earnest  in  the  effort  to  sell  the 
present  issue,  he  would  adopt  measures  similar  to  those  adopted 
by  Secretary  Sherman  in  1879.  He  would  name  a  price  lor  the 
bonds  a  little  under  the  market,  say  114,  and  offer  to  allow  to 
every  national  bank,  every  banker,  and  every  broker,  a  commis- 
sion for  selling  them.  If  this  commission  were  as  much  as  one 
per  cent,  it  would  be  only  one  tenth  of  that  which  last  week  he 
was  credited  with  being  willing  to  pay  to  a  syndicate.  Probably 
one  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  would  suffice." — The  Sten  {Dem.'), 
New  York. 

A  Popular  Loan  as  Far  as  the  Law  Allows. — "This  is  a 
popular  loan  to  the  full  extent  that  it  can  be  made  so  under  exist- 
ing law,  and  the  terms  of  the  notice  are  such  as  to  give  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  authorize  a  more  popular  loan  if  it  can  and  will. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  ground  for  a  suspicion  that  either  the  President 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  desires  to  favor  any  syndicate  of 
bankers  or  has  or  ever  has  had  any  other  wish  than  to  do  what 
was  best  for  the  public  interests  in  obtaining  gold  for  the  reserve. 
No  intelligent  and  fair-minded  man  doubts  that  the  last  bonds 
issued  would  have  been  offered  to  the  public  but  for  the  extreme 
urgency  and  the  danger  that  the  gold  with  which  to  pay  for  the 
bonds  would  be  taken  from  the  Treasury  itself.  ...  It  was  nec- 
essary not  only  to  get  gold,  but  also  to  make  some  arrangement 
for  its  protection  when  obtained.  It  was  for  this  protection  that 
the  syndicate  was  paid.  The  price  paid  may  have  been  too  high, 
but  probably  no  better  bargain  could  have  been  made  at  the  time 
and  under  the  circumstances.     If  the  critics  of  the  Administration 
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had  been  in  its  place  there  is  no  reason  to  think  they  would  have 
done  better,  and  they  might  have  done  much  worse. "— 7/;^ 
Chronicle  i^Dem.),  Chicago. 

The  Government  Should  not  Stipulate  for  Gold  Only.— "The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  'popu- 
lar loan'  in  this  country  under  existing  circumstances  if  gold  only 
is  to  be  accepted  by  the  Treasury.  The  whole  thing  looks  like 
an  attempt  to  fool  the  people  and  to  placate  the  noisy  and  cheap 
demagog.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  yellow  metal  in  the  United 
States  is  held  by  banks,  bankers,  and  capitalists.  Practically 
none  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  If  the  Government  should 
offer  to  receive  gold.  Treasury  notes  and  certificates,  silver  and 
greenbacks,  generally,  as  is  suggested  in  the  bond  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  the  people  could  and  would  take  the  loan  and  be  glad 
of  the  opportunity.  But  to  stipulate  for  gold  only  is  to  turn  the 
whole  matter  over  to  the  New  York  syndicate  and  the  European 
money-lenders,  and  that  upon  virtually  their  own  terms.  A  few- 
millions  may  be  subscribed  by  banks  and  individuals  at  some- 
thing like  the  market  rate,  but  the  syndicate  will  get  nine  tenths 
of  it  at  the  rate  they  may  see  fit  to  fix,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of 
it. "—  The  Post  {Ind. ) ,   VVashtngion. 

Difficulties  in  the  Way  of  a  Popular  Loan. — "The  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  a  popular  loan  are  not  generally  understood. 
The  Government  must  sell  its  bonds  for  gold.  People  who  have 
money  in  savings-banks  or  in  investment  can  only  get  gold  by 
withdrawing  their  funds  in  United  States  notes  and  exchanging 
them  at  the  sub-treasuries  for  gold,  or  by  getting  the  yellow 
metal  from  their  banks.  To  a  limited  amount  the  banks  will  pay 
out  gold,  but  if  the  thousands  who  have  small  sums  saved  up  in 
the  savings-banks,  and  who  constitute  the  great  class  that  would 
take  the  Government  bonds,  should  demand  gold,  the  savings  in- 
stitutions and  building  associations  and  other  concerns  of  the 
same  kind  would  meet  this  demand  by  drawing  the  gold  from  the 
Treasury.  .  .  .  The  banks  themselves  would  supply  only  a  very 
limited  amount.  The  net  result  would  be  that  the  Treasury 
would  be  no  better  off  after  the  bonds  were  issued  than  it  was 
before." — The  Register  {Dem.),  Mobile,  Ala. 

Gold  Loans  Reduce  Prices. — "Within  the  last  two  years 
the  Government  has  borrowed  $162,500,000  in  gold.  It  now  pro- 
poses to  borrow  $100,000,000  more.  The  interest  on  what  it  has 
borrowed,  and  what  it  now  proposes  to  borrow,  will  be  about 
$10,000,000  per  annum.  This  is  a  small  matter.  It  means  only 
about  seven  cents  per  capita  annual  increase  in  taxation.  But, 
viewed  in  another  light,  this  borrowing  of  gold  is  not  a  small 
matter.  There  is  only  about  $4,000,000,000  of  gold  in  the  world. 
When  the  bonds  are  issued  next  month  the  Government  will  have 
borrowed  one  sixteenth  of  the  gold  of  the  world.  Of  course  the 
greater  part  will  have  been  borrowed  from  the  American  people. 

"The  eff.ect  of  these  loans  on  prices  is  obvious.  They  have 
already  reduced  the  value  of  all  farm  products,  except  cotton, 
and  cotton  has  held  its  own  only  by  a  large  reduction  in  the 
product.  Corn  and  oats  are  only  half  as  valuable  as  they  were 
two  years  ago.  Wheat  has  lost  one  third  of  its  price  in  spite  of 
a  reduced  product.  The  scarcity  of  money  is  to  a  great  extent 
the  cause  of  this  decline.  When  this  Government  borrows  $100,- 
ooo,o<jo  more,  a  still  further  depreciation  of  values  will  follow.  It 
is  not  likely  that  this  depreciation  will  be  immediately  manifest, 
for  farm  products  generally  rise  in  value  during  the  last  two 
months  of  winter  and  the  early  spring,  and  prices  are  already  so 
low  that  a  rise  is  almost  certain,  in  spite  of  the  increased  value 
of  money.  It  will  be  manifest  at  the  close  of  the  year,  however, 
when,  if  crops  are  as  good  as  they  have  been  during  the  past  year, 
prices  will  be  lower. 

"Of  course  this  issue  of  bonds  will  for  the  time  being  bring 
money  into  this  country,  but  the  value  of  such  commodities  as  we 
export  is  not  affected  l)y  the  supj)ly  of  money  in  this  country,  but 
by  the  proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  demand  in  the  world. 
Every  fresh  demand  for  gold  will  raise  its  value,  and  that  means 
will  depreciate  the  value  of  everything  except  gold." — The  Times- 
Union  {Dent.) ,  Jacksonville,  Tla. 

The  Duty  and  Danger  of  the  Banks.—."  It  is  in  the  power  of  the 
national  banks  to  make  the  new  bond  issue  a  success.  It  is  not 
merely  their  duty  to  the  Government  to  do  it,  but  it  involves  their 
own  self-preservation.  They  have  shown  that  they  have  the  gold. 
They  have  proved  that  they  were  ready  to  furnish  it  to  a  syndi- 
cate.    They  must  furnish  it  to  the  (Jovernment,  and  they  must 


furnish  it  on  fair  terms.  The  banks  have  a  hundred  millions  of 
gold  in  the  three  great  cities  alone  of  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Chicago.  The  prompt,  hearty,  and  spontaneous  offers  of  the 
smaller  banks  in  the  country  not  only  furnish  them  an  example 
but  impose  on  them  an  obligation.  The  eyes  of  the  nation  are 
on  them.  If  they  refuse  to  aid  the  Government  in  an  emergency, 
if  they  join  hands  with  the  speculators  who  are  trying  to  'hold 
up'  the  Government,  the  power  which  called  them  into  existence, 
gave  them  their  charters,  and  made  them  the  only  privileged  class 
in  the  country  will  deal  with  them  as  they  have  dealt  with  it. 
There  is  already  an  intense  prejudice  against  the  national  banks, 
especially  in  the  great  West  and  South.  Should  they  persist  in  a 
mistaken  policy  of  hostility  they  will  strengthen  that  feeling. 
They  will  put  a  weapon  in  its  hands  for  their  own  destruction. 
They  can  furnish  the  gold  to  the  Treasury,  and  once  in  there  they 
can  keep  it  there.  To  refuse  to  exercise  that  power  now  would 
be  to  invite  an  outburst  of  indignant  hostility  that  would  sweep 
them  out  of  existence."— r//d'  World  {Dem.),  Aew   York. 

The  banks  must  move  quickly,  and  with  considerable  unanim- 
ity. They  will  have  to  act  as  if  they  were  in  very  deed  and  truth 
national  and  not  private  banks.  There  could  be  no  better  or  more 
conclusive  answer  to  all  the  criticisms  of  the  national  banking 
system,  which  have  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  President,  and  no  more  effective  defense  against  the  mis- 
chievous feeling  of  hostility  which  leading  Democrats  have  so 
carefully  cultivated  in  that  party  respecting  the  national  banking 
system.  If  the  banks  come  to  the  front,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
promptness  and  unanimity,  and  show  that  they  are  able  to  be  in 
truth  effective  agents  of  the  Government  at  any  time  of  necessity, 
the  member  of  Congress  who  tries  to  assail  them  in  future  will 
find  his  task  considerably  more  difficult."— T"//-?  Tribune  {Rep.), 
jXeiu  York. 

Certainty  of  Success  Exchanged  for  Failure. — "It  is  no  small 
matter  to  tamper'with  the  public  credit  in  the  way  the  Adminis- 
tration is  now  doing ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
fours  would  be  worth  as  much  in  the  market  after  a  failure  to 
sell  them  to  'the  people'  as  they  are  now.  The  Government  has 
rejected  the  potent  indorsement  the  banks  were  ready  to  bestow 
upon  its  credit;  it  has  chosen  a  course  calculated  to  show  that  it 
can  get  no  such  indorsement  from  'the  jieoplc,'  and  just  where 
this  extraordinary  financing  is  to  come  out  is  a  question  of  more 
interest  than  promise. 

"A  word  of  correction  is  here  due  to  the  provisional  syndicate. 
It  has  been  roundly  asserted  that  its  head  went  unsolicited  to 
Washington  to  procure  the  negotiation  The  truth  is  that  he  was 
sent  for  and  his  suggestions  were  solicited  and  he  was  permitted  to 
'  feel'  the  pulse  of  the  banks  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that,  while  he  was 
so  feeling  his  way,  and  in  doing  so  received  offers  to  cooperate  to 
the  extent  of  $150,000,000,  the  Administration  gave  any  intimation 
whatever  that  his  efforts  were  unwelcome  either  to  the  President 
or  Secretary  Carlisle.  What  induced  Mr.  Cleveland  to  forsake 
this  certainty  of  success  for  a  method  of  negotiation  sure  to  fail 
is  a  mystery  at  present  unsolved."— yt;;^^;/^/  oj  Commerce  {I/ul.) , 
New  York. 

The  Right  Course  Has  Been  Taken. — "President  Cleveland 
and  Secretary  Carlisle  have  been  wiser  than  their  apologists  and 
more  prudent  than  their  defenders.  They  have  broken  away  from 
the  bargain  forced  upon  them  by  the  syndicate  of  bankers  and  pro- 
pose for  one  month  to  offer  to  all  bidders  the  issue  of  $100,000,000 
of  bonds  to  be  sold  to  replenish  the  gold  reserve  of  the  Treasury. 
This  course  should  have  been  taken  earlier,  and  would  have  been 
more  certain  of  success  if  Secretary  Carlisle  had  not  waited  until 
panic  has  come  and  gone  and  pressure  is  felt  by  all  the  fabric  of 
credit ;  but  delayed  or  not,  early  or  late,  this  is  the  right  course 
and  the  only  course.  It  tests  the  popular  feeling.  It  appeals 
directly  to  the  public.  It  renders  the  transaction  public.  Whether 
it  succeeds  or  not,  it  deserves  success.  Before  the  offer  of  these 
bonds  is  over  the  experiment  should  be  made  of  offering  these 
securities  not  merely  at  the  sub-treasuries,  but  at  every  large  post- 
office,  if  not  at  every  one. —  The  Press  {Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

Any  Bond    Issue   to    Protect    the  Reserve  is  Robbery. — "  In 

point  of  fact  a  so-called  '])opular'  loan  is  no  more  justifiable  than 
the  dicker  with  the  syndicate.  In  either  case  the  people  will  be 
robbed  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  who  have  been  hoarding  gold 
for  just  such  an  emergency  as  the  Administration  proposes  to 
invent.     Any  bond  issue  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  reserve 
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that  is  not  provided  for  by  law  is  robbery  of  the  people  pure  and 
simple,  for  the  reason  that  the  whole  intention  of  such  an  issue  is 
to  give  the  owners  of  gold  a  safe  investment  for  their  hoards. 
Under  the  so-called  'popular'  loan  every  dollar  of  bonds  would 
■either  be  taken  up  by  the  banks  or  by  men  who  are  hoarding  gold 
in  the  hope  of  disposing  of  it  at  a  profit.  There  would  be  no 
'popular'  loan  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  term." — 7Vie  Coji- 
stittiiion  {Dein.) ,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A  Limit  to  the  Draining  Process.— "Altho  the  proceeds  of 
loan  after  loan  have  been  drained  out  of  the  Treasury,  it  does  not 
at  all  follow  that  this  process  will  continue  without  limit.  Those 
drains  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  deficiency  of  revenue,  and  in 
part  to  the  redundancy  of  the  currency,  as  well  as  to  want  of  con- 
fidence in  our  monetary  system.  The  deficiency  of  revenue  is 
now  too  slight  to  be  worth  much  notice,  and  the  redundancy  of  the 
currency  has  been  steadily  diminished  by  these  successive  loans. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  another  loan  of  $100,000,000 
will  reduce  the  currency  to  such  dimensions  as  to  insure  against 
any  considerable  flow  of  greenbacks  from  the  people  to  the  Treas- 
ury. There  is  no  occasion,  fortunately,  at  the  present  moment, 
for  emergency  tactics,  and  the  Government  does  well  to  give  the 
experiment  of  competitive  bids  a  fair  trial,  reserving,  we  trust, 
the  opportunity  to  combine  with  it  the  more  immediately  effective 
method  of  contract  with  a  strong  financial  combination,  should 
the  course  of  events  require  it." — 7 he  News  {Dem.),  Baltimore. 

Increasing  the  Public  Debt.— "It  matters  very  little  to  the 
American  people  whether  a  sale  of  bonds  nets  a  few  millions 
more  or  less.  The  thing  to  take  into  consideration  is  the  fact  that 
with  a  balance  of  nearly  $175, 000, oooin  the  Treasury  the  President 
deliberately  authorizes  the  creation  of  another  $100,000,000  of  in- 
debtedness for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Between  the  date  of 
their  emission  and  their  final  redemption  these  bonds  will  call 
for  the  payment  of  $120,000,000  in  interest,  or  $20,000,000  more 
than  the  amount  borrowed.  And  for  what  purpose  are  these 
bonds  sold?  To  maintain  a  gold  reserve  for  the  redemption  of 
United  States  currency — an  impossible  feat  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. The  futility  of  such  attempts  has  already  been  ex- 
hibited. It  has  been  shown  that  the  gold,  as  rapidly  as  accumu- 
lated, will  be  drawn  out  of  the  Treasury  so  lojng  as  it  is  needed  for 
export  purposes.  It  is  likelj'  to  be  needed  in  the  near  future 
unless  the  balance  of  trade  turns  in  our  favor,  and  that  is  not  to 
be  expected  while  Cleveland  is  President." — The  Chromcle 
{Rep.),  San  Fra7iclsco. 

No  Necessity  for  an  Issue  of  Bonds. — "There  is  no  necessity 
for  another  issue  of  bonds  at  this  time  either  to  maintain  the  re- 
demption reserve  or  to  make  good  a  deficit  in  the  Treasury.  The 
redemption  reserve  can  be  kept  intact  at  its  present  figure  with- 
out any  fear  of  further  depletion  by  simply  enforcing  the  existing 
law  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  use  either 
silver  or  gold,  at  his  own  discretion,  for  the  redemption  of  legal- 
tender  notes,  and  any  possible  future  deficits  in  the  Treasury  can 
be  prevented  by  the  enactment  of  the  pending  tariff  law,  which 
will  add  $40,000,000  a  j'ear  to  the  revenue  of  the  Government." — 
The  Republican  {Rep.)  Denver,  Colo. 

"Patriotism,  self-interest,  and  the  large  and  effusive  joy  of 
triumph  over  selfish  combinations  have  been  strongly  appealed 
to  in  order  to  compass  the  end  sought  by  the  advocates  of  a  per- 
petual divorce  be- 
tween bond  syndicates 
and  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. These  consider- 
ations may  yet  prove 
sufficiently  potent  to 
win  the  way  to  success 
of  those  who  zealously 
m-ge  them  upon  the 
people.  If  they  should 
fail,  they  would  at 
least  have  demonstra- 
ted that  the  hoarded 
gold  of  the  people  is 
a  rnyth,  and  that  an 
absolute  corner  exists 
in  the  world's  .supply 

"HE   ASKED   FOR   BREAD    AND   THEY  GAVE    HIM      °^     ^"®      metal.         SUCh 

A  STONE."  -The  Post,  Cincinnati.       knowledge    would    be 


of  great  value    and   advantage   to   the   people,    even   if  dearly 
bought." — The  Ac7vs  (//u/.) ,  Newark,  N.J. 

"The  presentation  of  a  silver-coinage  bill  by  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  as  a  substitute  for  the  bond  bill,  is  not  going 
to  make  the  holders  of  gold  any  more  eager  to  part  with  it.  It 
proves,  however,  that  the  Administration  is  right  in  not  postpon- 
ing action  longer,  and  if  Congress  shall  succeed  in  adding  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  executive  and  increasing  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  national  credit,  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  the  country  to 
understand  where  the  responsibility  should  rest."— T"//-^  Times, 
{Ind.),  Philadelphia. 

"  It  has  absolutely  none  of  the  elements  of  a  popular  loan.  A 
popular  loan  can  not  be  made  by  sealed  proposals,  which  are  sub-  1 
ject  to  rejection.  The  people  in  such  a  competition  necessarily 
have  no  show  whatever.  The  banks  and  bankers  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries, and  in  this  particular  instance  the  bankers,  or,  ralher, 
the  syndicate,  will  dictate  the  terms  to  the  banks,  if,  indeed,  the 
latter  are  allowed  to  pick  up  any  crumbs  from  around  the  table." 
—  l^he  American  {Rep.),  Baltimore. 

"Of  course,  no  one  can  object  to  putting  this  country  on  a  war 
footing,  with  England,  Germany,  and  the  Dutch  South  Africans 
donning  war-paint.  Such  objections  would  be  'unpatriotic,' 
doncher  know.  And  no 'honest-money'  man  can  seriously  object 
to  issuing  bonds  to  keep  up  the  gold  reserve.  It  would  injure 
the  'credit  of  the  Government,"  doncher  know.  .  .  .  It's  a  'pop- 
ular'loan,  don't  you  see?  Anybody,  especiallj- the  dear 'people, ' 
can  go  down  into  their  old  stockings  or  tin  cans  hid  away  in  old 
closets  for  fear  the  banks  would  break,  fish  out  anywhere  from 
fifty  dollars  to  a  million  in  gold,  and 'come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
country'  with  timely  aid." — The  Sentinel  {Pop.),  Chicago. 


Torrens    Land    System    in    Danger  in   Illinois.— 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  belief  in  Illinois  that  the  Sujireme 
Court  will,  on  the  first  test  case,  decide  the  new  land  transfer 
system,  adopted  by  Cook  County  on  a  referendum  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, to  be  inconsistent  with  certain  clauses  in  the  Constitution  re- 
lating to  judicial  powers.  The  system  has  encountered  a  number 
of  serious  obstacles,  and  has  been  put  in  operation  on  a  very  lim- 
ited scale.  The  essential  feature  of  the  system  is  the  guarantee- 
ing of  the  title  by  the  county  in  consideration  of  a  registration 
fee,  and  the  transfer  of  land  by  record  of  title.  The  Illinois  law 
is  a  modification  of  the  Torrens  system  as  it  exists  in  Australia. 
The  first  registration  does  not  give  absolute  title,  but  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  if  no  adverse  claims  are  filed,  the  title  becomes  ab- 
solute and  is  guaranteed  by  the  State.  In  IMassachusetts  the 
system  was  discussed  some  years  ago,  but  it  failed  of  adoption. 
The  Illinois  experiment  is  being  watched  with  interest  in  many 
States.  The  Harvard  Law  ./J^Tz/ifw  (January)  writes  on  the  sub- 
ject: "Altho  several  States  have  at  different  times  appointed 
commissioners  to  investigate  the  so-called  'Torrens'  land  trans- 
fer system,  that  is,  a  system  of  transfer  of  land  by  record  of  title, 
it  is  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  given  a  trial  in  this  country. 
The  merits  and  demerits  of  the  system  have  been  pretty  well 
threshed  out,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  strongly  in  its  favor 
as  an  original  question.  As  a  powerful  plea,  however,  against 
introducing  it,  it  is  urged  that  the  conditiors  that  have  secured 
its  success  in  a  new  country  like  Australia  are  lacking  here ; 
chiefly  because  the  land,  in  our  older  States  at  least,  is  not  under 
Government  ownership,  which  would  permit  the  Government  to 
inaugurate  without  inconvenience  such  a  system  of  transfer,  but 
is  parceled  out  among  a  multitude  of  private  landholders ;  and 
it  is  repugnant  to  them,  long  accustomed  to  our  system  of  deed 
registration,  to  risk  their  land  titles  by  a  radical  change  in  the 
methods  of  transfer.  A  demonstration,  however,  by  actual  test, 
that  the  transfer  by  record  of  title  is  capable  of  successfulh'  sup- 
planting our  present  methods  will  go  a  long  wa}-  toward  answer- 
ing these  conservative  objections.  The  success  of  the  Illinois 
experiment  therefore  probably  insures  like  action  in  other  States. 
In  this  lies  its  importance.  ...  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
if  the  act  in  its  failure  to  make  registration  compulsory  does  not 
stop  short  of  effecting  the  best  results.  The  option  given  to  land- 
holders to  transfer  by  deed  as  heretofore,  or  by  record  of  title,  is 
in  effect  the  establishment  of  a  dual  S5'stem  of  transfer.  Such  a 
system  was  emphatically  pronounced  'unworkable'  by  an  Eng- 
lish commission  in  186S.  Even  tho  the  dual  system  be  not  un- 
workable, compulsory  registration  of  title  possess  marked  advan- 
tages. It  certainly  hastens  the  time  when  all  land  titles  shall  be 
conclusively  evidenced  by  registration.  Information  as  to  the 
working  of  the  Illinois  act  will  be  eagerly  awaited." 
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TRANSVAAL   TROUBLES   AND   THE   POSSI- 
BILITIES  OF   WAR. 

TALK  about  war  between  England  and  Germany  has  become 
rife  by  reason  of  the  complications  arising  in  the  Transvaal. 
The  despatches  from  the  Transvaal  indicate  that  the  Uitlanders 
(foreign  residents)  in  Johannesburg  had,  prior  to  Dr.  Jameson's 
raid,  organized  a  provisional  government,  called  the  National  Re- 
form Committee,  and  Dr.  Jameson  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
entered  the  Transvaal  in  response  to  the  appeals  of  Uitlanders  in 
Johannesburg  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  peril.  His  failure  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  failed  to  help  themselves  by  com- 
ing to  his  assistance  at  Kriigersdorp.     It  is  said  that  President 


MAP  OF  THE  TR.\NSVA.AL  AND  SURROUNDING  TERRITORV. 

Kriiger  forestalled  their  cooperation  with  Dr.  Jameson  by  offering 
to  grant  certain  concessions  of  citizenship  for  which  they  had 
petitioned.  The  arrest  of  a  number  of  members  of  the  Reform 
Committee,  including  a  brother  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  charged  with 
treason,  is  reported,  and  President  Kriiger  has  informed  Queen 
Victoria,  through  Governor  Robinson  of  Cape  Colony,  that  he 
intends  to  hand  over  the  British  prisoners,  including  Dr.  Jame- 
son, for  treatment  by  the  British  Government;  his  action  in  this 
matter,  however,  being  held  in  abeyance  until  the  residents  of 
Johannesburg  shall  have  returned  to  their  allegiance  and  restored 
order.  The  significance  of  the  resignation  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  pres- 
ident of  the  South  Africa  Chartered  Company,  from  the  premier- 
ship of  Cape  Colony,  is  still  a  matter  of  some  doubt. 

The  feature  of  the  situation  that  has  excited  most  interest, 
second  only  to  Dr.  Jameson's  raid  itself,  is  the  telegram  of  con- 
gratulation sent  by  Emperor  William,  of  Germany,  to  President 
Kriiger,  which  read  thus  : 

"I  express  my  sincere  congratulations  that,  supported  by  your  people 
and  without  appealing  for  help  to  friendly  powers,  you  have  succeeded  by 
your  own  energetic  action  against  the  armed  bands  which  invaded  your 
country  as  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  restore 
peace  and  safeguard  the  independence  of  your  country  against  attacks 
from  without." 

This  act  was  generally  interpreted  as  a  notice  that  Germany 
would  no  longer  recognize  the  suzerainty  left  to  Great  Britain  by 
the  convention  of  1884,  which  provides  that  "the  South  African 
Republic  will  conclude  no  treaty  or  engagement  with  any  state 
or  nation  other  than  the  Orange  Free  State,  nor  with  any  native 
tribe  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  the  Republic,  until  the  same 
has  been  approved  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen."  Support  for  this 
interpretation  was  given  by  the  reports  that  Emperor  William  has 
since  assured  Dr.  W.  J.  Leyds,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Transvaal,  who  is  now  in  Berlin,  that  he  would  support  a  demand 
for  the  complete  independence  of  the  Republic.  A  report  has 
also  found  currency  that  the  (German  Government  has  applied  to 
the  Portuguese  Government  for  permission  to  land  troops  at  Del- 
agoa  Bay  (in  Portuguese  territory  adjoining  the  Transvaal) ,  and 
to  transport  them  through  the  territory  belonging  to  Portugal. 
The  Staats-Zeituuq,  New  York,  has  despatches  from  Berlin 
denying  that  any  such  application   has  been  made.      It  is  also 


semi-ofBcially  said  by  German  papers  that  the  Emperor  'n tended 
no  insult  to  England  by  his  despatch  to  President  Kriiger,  and 
that  no  troops  have  been  ordered  to  Delagoa  Bay  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  protect  German  subjects  if  necessity  for  such 
protection  arises. 

In  explanation  of  the  British  Government's  attitude,  it  is  stated 
that  orders  were  promptly  issued  for  the  Jameson  expedition  to 
be  recalled,  and  that  Governor  Robinson,  of  Cape  Colony,  also 
promptly  ordered  British  subjects  in  the  Transvaal  to  take  no 
part  in  any  uprising  against  the  Boers.  The  British  Government 
has  declared  that  the  convention  of  1884,  by  virtue  of  which  her 
suzerainty  was  retained,  will  be  upheld.  An  English  cruiser,  so 
it  is  reported,  has  been  ordered  to  Delagoa  Bay.  reinforcements 
have  been  ordered  to  Cape  Town,  and  the  assembling  of  a  "flying 
squadron"  of  a  dozen  war-ships  has  been  ordered  to  be  in  readi- 
ness at  Portsmouth,  England,  by  January  14.  In  a  telegram  re- 
plying to  President  Kriiger  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  Dr. 
Jameson,  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  said:  "The  harmonious  co- 
operation of  the  British  and  Dutch  races  is  necessary  to  South 
Africa's  future  development  and  prosperity." 

The  London  press  seems  to  have  taken  Emperor  William's 
action  seriously  and  to  have  indulged  in  strong  war-talk  in  addi- 
tion to  personal  denunciations  of  the  Kaiser.  7 lie  St.  fames' s 
Gazette  says,  for  instance  : 

"  We  would  rather  face  a  rupture  with  Germany  than  to  re- 
nounce the  stipulation  of  the  convention  of  18S4  that  any  inter- 
national arrangement  made  by  the  South  African  Republic  re- 
quires the  consent  and  ratification  of  Great  Britain." 

Suggestions  have  been  thrown  out  of  a  Russian  alliance  with 
Germany  against  England,  based  on  expressions  like  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Novoye  Vreniya,  St.  Petersburg  : 

"The  attitude  of  the  British  Government  press  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  there  is  rather  an  attempt  to  intimidate  Germany  than  a 
serious  intention  to  go  to  war.  The  Transvaal  question  will  only 
acquire  serious  importance  if  fresh  developments  occur  which 
force  the  German  Emperor  to  act  in  conformity  with  his  message 
to  President  Kriiger.  In  that  event  the  complete  isolation  of 
England,  which  is  so  menacing  to  her  position  in  Egypt,  would 
be  fully  exhibited." 

This  corresponds  substantially  with  a  semi-()fficial  communica- 
tion published  in  the  National  Zeitutig,  Berlin,  which  says  that 
if  the  maritime  preparations  which  are  being  made  by  England 
denote  her  intention  to  resort  to  pressure,  the  Transvaal  question 
will  become  an  international  one  and  merge  others,  especially  the 
Egyptian  question. 

A  conservative  view  of  the  European  situation,  as  regarded  by 
American  journals,  is  found  in  the  following  from  Tlte  Ledger, 
Philadelphia : 

"The  fear  of  war  is  that  if  once  begun  by  England  and  Ger- 
many, no  one  can  tell  where  it  would  end,  what  nations  would  be 
drawn  into  it,  and  what  the  consequences  would  be  to  Europe. 
They  would  likely  be  so  momentous  as  to  render  peace  always  a 
likely  probability  until  hostilities  are  actually  commenced. 
Diphmiacy  can  heal  much  wounded  dignity,  and  find  a  way  to 
peace  and  honor  through  avenues  closed  against  other  agencies. 
Until  a  gun  shall  be 
fired  in  this  conten- 
tion, diplomacy  will 
be  seeking  or  making 
a  road  to  jieace. " 

We  quote  a  number 
of  other  pertinent 
comments  from  Amer- 
ican newspapers: 

Chances  of  Peace 
or  War.  —"England 
has  all  the  ailvantage 
of  the  situation.  The 
Kaiser  can  talk.  He 
can    not     act.      T  h  e 
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open  issue  is  the  international  position  of  the  Transvaal.  Eng- 
land insists  that  the  foreign  agreements  (not  relations)  of  the 
South  African  Republic  shall  be  subject  to  her  control.  The 
Kaiser  asserts  its  complete  independence.  England  can  bring 
overwhelming  force  directly  to  bear  on  the  Transvaal,  (rermany 
can  protect  the  Transvaal  only  by  sending  troops  by  sea,  and 
the  sea  is  under  complete  English  control.  By  the  side  of  Eng- 
land's sea  forces  the  German  navy  is  a  trille.  In  addition,  the 
Transvaal  can  be  reached  by  a  German  force  only  by  crossing 
Portuguese  territory,  and  this  is  another  point  at  which  Germany 
is  at  a  disadvantage  in  attempting  to  act.  .  .  .  It  is  more  likely 
that  England  will  make  the  Kaiser's  words  of  no  account  than 
that  the  English  Ministry  will  make  these  words  the  cause  of 
war.  War  between  these  nations  is  possible  in  one  contingency', 
and  only  one — an  alliance  between  Germany  and  Russia.  This 
is  possible.     It  is  not  probable. " —  J Jic  Press,  Philadelphm. 

An  English  Explosion  of  Jingoism. — "England  is  simply 
bringing  upon  herself  the  condemnation  of  the  civilized  world  by 
her  explosion  of  jingoism  over  the  Transvaal  affair,  which  is 
more  violent,  blustering,  and  offensive  than  the  anti-English 
jingoism  in  the  United  States  when  it  was  at  fever  heat  on  the 
Venezuela  issue.  The  German  Emperor  had  a  perfect  right  to 
congratulate  President  Kriiger  on  the  success  and  bravery  of  the 
Boers  in  defending  their  country  and  maintaining  its  independ- 
ence against  a  daredevil  invasion  aimed  at  their  national  exist- 
ence. Simply  on  account  of  this  timely  and  perfectly  proper  exr 
pression  of  approbation  the  English  press  has  heaped  upon  the 
Emperor  an  amount  of  personal  abuse  which  is  unprecedented 
and  is  as  violent  as  it  is  unjustifiable.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
English  public  opinion  has  run  amuck.  It  has  already  done  so 
tv/ice  with  Russia.  If  this  sort  of  thing  becomes  chronic  England 
may  find  herself  some  day  shunned  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  America,  who  may  feel  justified  in  forming  a  sort  of  holy 
alliance  against  her  selfish,  egotistical  bombast,  so  well  exempli- 
fied in  the  present  frenzied  attacks  of  the  London  press  on  Em- 
peror William." —  T/w  Jlera/d,  Ae^o  York. 

Reasons  for  British  Wrath. — "It  was  Bismarck  who  prac- 
tically ordered  the  interference  of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt,  and 
German  influence  was  paramount  m  determining  the  status  of 
British  influence  in  the  Nile  valley.  It  was  Bismarck,  also,  who 
forbade  the  ratification  of  the  Kongo  treaty  by  which  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Portugal  fixed  up  matters  so  that  the  control  over  the 
navigation  of  the  lower  reaches  of  that  river  should  be  in  the 
hands  nominally  of  Portugal,  but  really  of  both  powers;  and  it 
was  Bismarck  who  also  snubbed  Great  Britain  by  calling  the 
West  African  conference  of  1884,  in  agreement  with  France,  with- 
out consulting  the  British  Government  or  giving  it  notice  of  his 
intention.  With  the  same  ignoring  of  Great  Britain  the  German 
colonial  policy  in  Africa  was  formed  and  put  in  operation,  and 
before  John  Bull  had  really  made  up  his  mind  what  Bismarck  was 
about,  the  latter  had  taken  possession  of  a  stretch  of  country 
above  the  Orange  River  on  the  west  coast  which  had  long  been 
regarded  as  good  as  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony.  Without 
going  further  into  detail  at  this  time,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  a 
considerable  background  and  foundation  to  the  outpouring  of 
British  wrath  at  Emperor  William's  interference  in  the  Trans- 
vaal affair." —  The  Republican,  Springfield,  Mass. 

{English  press  comments  on  the  South  African  situation  made  prior  to 
Dr.  Jameson's  raid  will  be  found  in  the  Foreign  Department  of  this  issue 
of  The  Literary  Digest.— Ed.] 


SHALL  CUBAN    INSURGENTS    BE    RECOG- 
NIZED   AS     BELLIGERENTS? 

CUBAN  insurgents  are  seeking  recognition  by  the  United 
States  as  belligerents.  A  representative  of  the  provisional 
government  which  they  have  set  up  in  the  eastern  provinces  of 
the  island  is  in  Washington  and  has  been  granted  an  unofficial 
interview  with  Mr.  Olney,  Secretary  of  State.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  is  said  to  be  in  favor  of  recognition,  and 
numerous  resolutions  favoring  such  action  have  been  introduced 
in  both  Houses  and  referred  to  committees. 

The  insurrection  started  in  the  western  province  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba  in  February,  1895,  and  has  spread  from  province  to  province 


through  Puerto  Principe,  Santa  Clara,  and  Matanzas  into 
Havana,  the  last  but  one  of  the  eastern  provinces.  The  progress 
of  the  insurgents  has  been  by  a  series  of  raids  inland,  avoiding 
open  conflict  with  Spanish  troops,  which  have  been  concentrated 
in  the  garrisoned  city  of  Havana,  around  which  the  decisive 
struggle  must  be  made.  Recent  advances  of  the  insurgents 
within  a  few  miles  of  Havana  have  renewed  the  demand  of  a  large 
number  of  American  newspapers  for  Government  recognition  of 
the  belligerents. 

Distinction  between  Recognizing  Belligerent  Rights  and 
Independence. — "There  is  a  distinction  not  generally  understood 
between  the  recognition  of  a  revolted  community  as  having  bel- 
ligerent rights,  and  the  according  to  such  community  recognition 
as  an  independent  state.  The  right  of  a  body  of  subjects  rebel- 
ling against  the  lawfully  constituted  government  to  which  they 
owe  allegiance  to  claim  recognition  as  belligerents  arises  very 
much  sooner  than  their  right  to  recognition  as  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent state.  In  the  latter  case  it  has  never  been  customary 
to  recognize  insurgents  as  a  separate  state  until  the  time  has 
arrived  when  they  have  practically  overcome  the  opposition  of 
the  parent  state,  and  have  constituted  themselves  into  a  separate 
and  distinct  nation  with  an  effective  government  firmly  estab- 
lished. For  example,  Great  Britain  did  not  recognize  the  Span- 
ish republics  of  South  America  as  independent  states  until  they 
had  driven  out  the  Spaniards  from  all  parts  of  vSouth  America, 
except  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Chile  and  a  small  section  of 
upper  Peru.  On  the  other  hand.  Great  Britain  accorded  to  the 
Southern  States  recognition  as  belligerents  within  the  first  month 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War. " — "  D. , "  in  t/ie  Avieri- 
catt  La7u  Register,  December. 

The  Wrongs  Against  Which  Cubans  Fight. — "What  are  the 

wrongs  against  which  the  Cubans  are  fighting?  They  may  be 
summed  up  thus:  They  have  no  voice  or  control  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country.  They  have  no  real  representation  in  the 
Spanish  Cortes.  They  have  not  the  right  of  public  meeting. 
They  are  taxed  to  a  degree  resulting  in  confiscation  of  property. 
They  get  no  returns  from  the  excessive  taxation.  They  have  no 
proper  system  of  public  education.  The  Captain-General  has 
absolute  power.  There  is  perpetual  robbery  and  corruption  by 
the  officials  running  through  all  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  courts  of  justice  are  dens  of  iniquity.  The  fiscal 
policy  is  oppressive  and  ruinous.  Cuba  is  held  by  Spain  only  for 
mercenary  purposes.  There  is  no  consideration  of  progress,  lib- 
erty, or  justice.  The  events  of  the  last  few  days  have  brought 
appreciably  nearer  the  day  when  European  despots  shall  be  sent 
bag  and  baggage  off  this  hemisphere."— 77/^  limes,  Leaven- 
ivorth,  Kans. 

Spaniards  Steadily  Losing  Ground. — "The  war  has  been  in 
progress  Tess  than  a  year.  General  Campos  has  100,000  veteran 
troops  al  his  command,  with  a  nation  of  17,000,000  at  his  back. 
The  rebel  army  numbers  about  10,000,  with  about  half  a  million 
to  draw  upon.  The  total  population  of  Cuba  is  only  1,600,000, 
half  being  in  garrisoned  cities  under  Spanfsh  guard,  and  not  more 
than  one  third  of  the  population  can  be  reckoned  as  actively  in 
revolt.  The  Spanish  have,  therefore,  100,000  soldiers  to  suppress 
the  revolt  of  500,000  or  600,000  men,  women,  and  children;  as 
man)'  soldiers,  that  is,  as  there  are  men  in  the  whole  insurgent 
population,  combatant  or  non-combatant,  and  ten  times  as  many 
as  the  actual   rebel  '-  /> 


army.  Yet  they 
have  been  steadily 
losing  ground.  .  .  . 
In  such  a  state  of 
affairs  it  is  worse 
than  idle  for  Spain 
to  keep  up  the  pre- 
tense that  there  is 
no  war  in  Cuba, 
but  merely  some 
desultory  rioting. 
There  is  war,  civil 
war,  fully  as  much 
as  there  was  in  this 
coLintry  thirty  odd 
years  ago,  the  ex 
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CAMPOS  ENTICING  THE   CUBAN   REBELS  INTO 

AMBUSH. 

—  The  Evening  News,  Detroit. 
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istence  of  which  Spain  was  so  quick  to  recognize  ;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  the  insurgents  have  now  far  better  promise  of 
success  than  the  Confederates  in  this  country  ever  had."— T/ie 
Tribune,  Mew  York. 

A  Duty  to  Recognize  the  Revolution.— "  It  would  be  a  mis- 
use of  terms  to  speak  of  the  Cuban  rebellion,  for  rebellion  has 
certainly  culminated  in  revolution  ;  and  when  such  a  disturbance 
reaches  the  dignity  of  revolution  by  the  clear  assertion  of  its 
power  to  grapple  with  the  government  forces,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  civilized  governments  of  the  world  to  recognize  revolution 
as  accomplished,  and  interpose  their  offices  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

.  .  To-day  General  Campos,  who  is  in  command  of  the  Spanish 
forces  in  Cuba,  instead  of  driving  the  insurgents  back  to  the 
region  from  which  they  started,  is  compelled  to  retreat  before 
them  and  to  look  to  the  safety  of  Havana,  the  commercial  and 
financial  center  of  the  island.  At  no  stage  of  the  contest  have  the 
insurgents  been  as  strong  as  they  are  to-day,  and  at  no  time  has 
the  Government  exhibited  such  utter  inability  to  suppress  the 
revolution.  Our  Government  should  be  the  first  to  declare  the 
belligerent  rights  of  the  Cuban  Government,  and  such  declaration 
made  at  this  time  would  in  all  probability  greatly  hasten  the  close 
of  the  war  by  the  complete  triumph  of  the  revolutionists." — /'//<? 
Times,  Philadclpliia. 

"Had  the  powers  of  Europe  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
Confederacy  when  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  in  September,  1862, 
we  would  have  thought  it  a  most  unfriendly  act.  As  the  great 
power  of  the  Western  world  we  ought  to  act  with  due  care  and 
sense  of  responsibility." — The  Tribune,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WOULD    EXCLUSION    OF    I IVI IVI IGRANTS 
INCREASE   OUR    POPULATION? 

ONE  of  the  arguments  generally  used  against  anti-immigra- 
tion movements  is  that  population  would  cease  to  grow 
under  a  restrictive  system,  and  that  the  country  would,  in  conse- 
quence, fail  to  keep  up  the  normal  rate  of  progress  in  wealth  and 
strength.  A  writer  in  The  Poptilar  Science  Monthly,  ]\Ir. 
Sydney  G.  Fisher,  disputes  these  assumptions  and  seeks  to  prove, 
by  statistics  and  facts,  that  immigration  has  in  reality  retarded 
the  growth  of  our  population,  and  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  our 
aggregate  population  is  almost  four  per  cent,  lower  than  was  the 
rate  prevailing  during  the  Revolution,  when  immigration  was  at 
its  minimum.  Not  only  were  the  aliens  less  prolific  than  the 
natives,  but  the  births  of  the  natives  decreased  in  proportion  as 
the  aliens  increased  in  numbers,  the  result  being  that  our  total 
population  is  actually  smaller  to-day  than  it  would  have  been  if 
no  immigration  had  taken  place.  How  can  this  be  shown?  We 
quote  from  the  article,  first  reproducing  the  author's  table  show- 
ing the  growth  of  the  native  white  population  by  decades  : 


Decades. 


Total 
whites. 


1,040,000 
1,385,000 
1,850,000 
2,383,000 

3. "77.257 

4,306,446 

5,862,073 

7,862,166 

'0.537.378 

14,195,805 

'q.553><^8 

26,922,537 

33.580.377 
43,402,970 
54,983,890 


Foreign 

Bv  new 
ter- 

white.s. 

ritory. 

44.282 

96.725 

20,000 

176,825 

3'S.830 

12,000 

859,202 

2,244,^102 

90,000 

4,138,697 

70,000 

5,507,229 

6,''7y.943 

9.249.547 

Per  cent. 

Corrections 

of  native 

of  census 

increase. 

of  1870. 

33- '7 

3357 
28.81 

Revolution. 

33-33 

34- '4 

34-79 
33- 76 
32-83 
30.64 

29.10 

31.91 
2337 

25-37 

Civil  War. 

31.05 

2905 

'      »4-53 

"Following  down  the  column  of  native  increase  [Mr.  Fisher 
writes]  we  find  that  from  1750  the  rate  remains  at  a  little  over  33 
per  cent,  for  twenty  years,  until  reduced  by  the  Revolution  to 
28.81.  But  after  the  Revolution  it  returns  again  to  33.33  in  the 
next  decade,  then  rises  to  34.14,  and  then  to  34.79.  In  the  next 
decade,  1810  to  1820,  it  falls  suddenly  about  one  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  next  falls  one  per  cent,  again  ;  and  in  the  next,  which  is  1830 
to  1H40,  falls  more  than  two  per  cent,  to  30.64,  which  is  much  lower 
than  it  had  been  at  any  time  in  the  i)revious  eighty  years,  except 
during  the  decade  which  contained  the  Revolution.  The  falling 
continues,  with  one  or  two  slight  revivals,  as  we  follow  the  col- 


umn, until  in  the  decade  1S80  to  1890  it  has  reached  the  very  low 
figure  of  24.53  per  cent. — more  than  four  per  cent,  lower  than 
during  the  Revolution. 

"It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  first  serious  fall  begins  after  the 
year  1830,  the  point  which  all  observers  have  fixed  upon  as  the 
time  when  the  effects  of  immigration  began  to  be  palpably  felt. 

"If  we  look  at  the  number  of  foreigners  for  the  year  1S30,  we 
find  them  to  have  been  315,830 — almost  as  many  as  there  had  been 
in  the  three  previous  decades.  In  the  next  decade  they  more 
than  double,  and  in  the  next  they  almost  treble,  with  the  rate  of 
native  increase  steadily  declining." 

There  is,  at  least,  a  strong  suspicion  of  cause  and  effect  in  these 
coincidences,  says  Jlr.  Fisher.  He  cites  Gen.  F.  A.  Walker  to 
the  effect  that  the  access  of  aliens  "constituted  a  shock  to  the 
principle  of  population  among  the  native  element."  The  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  immigrants  was  low,  and  the  natives  were 
unable  to  compete  with  them  "in  dirt  and  degradation."  Grad- 
ually they  lost  heart  and  interest  and  sank  to  the  level  of  the 
aliens.     Mr.  Fisher  continues  : 

"What  else  was  there  in  the  general  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
United  States  between  the  years  1830  and  i860  which  would 
cause  the  rate  of  native  growth  to  decrease?  It  could  not  possibly 
have  been  the  growth  of  luxurious  habits  of  living.  There  were 
none  at  that  time.  Any  we  possess  have  been  acquired  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  most  of  them  within  the  last  ten  years. 
The  country  at  that  period,  so  far  as  concerned  room  for  develop- 
ment, was  as  new  as  it  had  been  in  1750.  Our  people  still  lived 
in  a  fringe  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  buffaloes  were 
ranging  the  prairies  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  whole  valley  of 
that  river  was  practically  unsettled.  The  West  was  a  great  un- 
known. There  was  no  crowding  ;  and  as  for  opportunities,  they 
were  greater  than  ever  before.  The  arts  of  life  and  the  comfort 
and  health  of  living  were  all  improving.  Manufacturing  indus- 
tries were  springing  up.  Commerce  was  increasing,  new  inven- 
tions were  being  perfected,  occupations  were  becoming  more 
numerous  and  varied,  the  people  were  happy,  prosperous,  jubilant 
in  their  successful  nationality,  and  in  1830  railroads  began.  All 
things  which  enable  population  to  increase  were  present,  and 
population  had  been  increasing  rapidly  until  suddenly,  coincident 
with  the  great  increase  in  immigration,  the  rate  fell,  and  has  been 
falling  ever  since.  .   .  . 

"After  the  Civil  War  came  to  an  end  in  1865  the  same  condition 
existed.  The  West  was  still  unsettled.  The  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road was  not  finished  until  1869.  The  next  ten  years,  with  in- 
creasing facilities  for  reaching  all  parts  of  the  country,  gave  the 
grandest  opportunity  for  rapid  growth  that  was  ever  known.  Yet 
not  only  the  rate  of  the  native  whites  kept  falling,  but  the  rate  of 
the  whole  population,  with  the  greatest  immigration  added,  kept 
steadily  falling. 

"What  shall  be  said  of  the  last  decade,  1880-90,  when  the  in- 
crease of  the  whole  population,  with  a  still  greater  immigration 
added,  has  fallen  to  a  rate  which  is  four  per  cent,  lower  than  the 
rate  of  the  native  whites  during  the  Revolution?  Is  this  a 
crowded  country?  We  have  sixty-five  millions  in  a  territory 
which  every  one  admits  can  easily  support  four  hundred  millions." 

The  explanations  advanced  by  some,  that  modern  city  life  de- 
creases population,  or  that  higher  civilization  is  generally  incom- 
patible with  a  high  birth-rate,  ^Ir.  Fisher  rejects  as  unsupported 
by  any  evidence.  He  can  find  no  other  cause  for  our  decline  than 
the  access  of  foreigners.  Referring  to  the  rates  of  increase  in 
European  countries,  Mr.  Fisher  says: 

"Some  of  these  old  countries  increase  their  rate  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  emigrants  are  leaving  them  everv  vear. 
We  have  a  new  country,  not  half  developed,  with  immigrants 
pouring  into  us,  and  yet  our  rate  has  been  steadily  falling  for 
sixty  years.  Since  1830  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  whole  aggre- 
gate population,  black,  white,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  cvilized 
Indians,  together  with  all  the  immigrants  that  have  been  jioured 
upon  tis  and  the  accessions  from  the  new  territories,  Louisiana, 
Florida,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  ami  California,  has  seldom  been 
appreciably  higher,  and  is  in  most  cases  considerably  lower,  than 
the  old  rate  of  increase  of  the  native  whites  from  1750  to  1830, 
when  immigration  was  at  a  minimum.  All  the  immigrants  and 
all  their  increase  can  not  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  old  rate  of 
increase  of  the  natives." 
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THE   POLITICAL  CRISIS    IN    CANADA. 

A  SERIOUS  political  crisis  in  Canada  is  marked  by  the  resig- 
nation of  seven  ministers  from  the  Cabinet  of  Premier 
Mackenzie  Bowell  (Conservative)  upon  the  assembling  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament  this  month  to  consider  the  subject  of  sepa- 
rate schools.  In  accordance  with  a  decision  of  the  Privy  Council 
of  England  the  Dominion  Government  had  ordered  the  provincial 
Government  of  Manitoba  to  provide  for  separate  schools  for 
Roman  Catholics  in  spite  of  provincial  legislation  to  the  contrary. 
Premier  Greenway,  of  Manitoba,  refused,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Lord  Aberdeen,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  protesting  against 
such  a  Government  order  without  investigation  and  declaring  that 
Manitoba  would  resist  coercion  to  the  bitter  end.  lie  dissolved 
the  legislature  and  has  gone  before  the  province  on  the  school 
issue,  expecting  that  the  election,  January  15,  will  give  him 
stronger  support  than  28  out  of  40  members  whom  he  had  with 
him  in  the  body  dissolved. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  was  assembled  in  special  session  by 
Premier  Bowell,  who  had  pledged  at  the  last  session  the  enact- 
ment of  remedial  legislation  for  the  Catholic  minority,  but  before 
anything  could  be  done  his  Cabinet  broke  down.  The  seven 
ministers  who  resigned  were :  Mr.  Foster,  Minister  of  Finance  ; 
Mr.  Ives,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  ;  Sir  Charles  Hibbert 
Tupper,  Minister  of  Justice  ;  Mr.  Haggart,  Minister  of  Railways  ; 
Mr.  Dickey,  Minister  of  Militia ;  Dr.  Montague,  Minister  of 
Agriculture ;  Mr.  Wood,  Controller  of  Customs — all  said  to  be 
Protestants.  Five  ministers  remain,  and  attempts  at  a  recon- 
struction of  the  Cabinet  are  being  made. 

Canadian  journals  have  given  considerable  prominence  to  a 
personal  quarrel  between  Sir  Adolphe  Caron,  postmaster-general, 
and  Dr.  Montague,  as  an  immediate  cause  for  the  downfall  of  the 
Cabinet.  Sir  Adolphe-Caron  charged  Dr.  Montague  with  writing 
anonymous  letters  containing  allegations  that  Caron  accepted 
money  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  legislation. 

Whatever  the  immediate  cause,  the  situation  at  Ottawa  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  of  the  gravest  possible  character.  The  Toronto 
Globe  (Liberal)  says : 

"The  collapse  was  inevitable,  the  policy  of  the  party  is  thor- 
oughly discredited.  There  was  very  little  to  hold  the  Ministry 
together  except  the  common  desire  to  retain  power  and  keep  out 
the 'Grits,'  and  this  bond  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
strain  of  a  keen  controversy  on  such  a  question  as  Federal  inter- 
vention in  Manitoba  or  a  personal  quarrel  between  ministers,  or 
such  overwhelming  defeats  as  the  party  has  recently  suffered  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec." 

The  Toronto  World  (Ind.)  says: 

"The  political  crisis  at  Ottawa  is,  perhaps,  the  most  serious 
one  in  the  history  of  Canada.  It  has  occurred  at  a  critical  period 
in  the  country's  history.  But  it  does  not  mean  that  the  Conserv- 
ative Party  is  going  to  pieces,  or  that  it  is  about  to  give  up  the 
high  duty  of  governing  Canada." 

The  Montreal  Daily  Witness  (Ind.)  says  of  the  Ministers  who 
resigned : 

"  The  government  of  the  country  has  been  brought  to  a  standstill 
and  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  warring  of  different  factions  of 
the  Conservative  Party,  and  while  the  country  is  exercising  ex- 
treme patience  in  order  to  give  the  Conservative  Premier  every 
opportunity  of  downing  the  traitors  in  his  camp  and  restoring  the 
Government,  his  organs  and  those  of  the  traitors  give  all  the  time 
they  can  spare  from  the  struggle  to  abuse  of  the  Liberals,  who 
have  been,  as  they  can  well  afford  to  be  under  the  circumstances, 
very  lenient  and  even  magnanimous  in  their  course  toward  all  the 
Conservative  cliques  excepting  only  the  seven  traitorous  Minis- 
ters, whose  conduct  is  condemned  by  every  right-thinking  person 
in  the  Dominion." 

The  Ottawa /v'^^  Press  (Liberal)  says: 

"They  have  not  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  Minister  against 
whom  they  conspired,  but  thej'  have  fired  the  torch  of  race  and 


religion  at  a  moment  when  the  utmost  conciliation  and  cautious 
action  is  demanded.  This  can  hardly  be  a  pleasant  reflection  for 
the 'bolters. '" 

We  quote  a  number  of  American  journals  on  the  school  ques- 
tion and  the  crisis  that  has  grown  out  of  it : 

The  History  of  the  Controversy.— "The  roots  of  this  ques- 
tion run  back  to  a  time  long  anterior  to  confederation.  Catholic 
minorities  in  British-settled  provinces,  as  well  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  majority  of  Quebec,  have  always  vigorously  asserted  the 
right  of  national  recognition  of  separate  schools.  It  was  a  sub- 
ject of  great  difficulty  at  the  time  of  confederation,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Dominion  could  have  been  formed  without 
the  compromise,  made  necessary  by  the  demands  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy.  As  a  result,  special  provisions  were  inserted 
in  the  British  North  America  act,  qualifying  the  right  of  the 
provinces  to  make  laws  regarding  education,  in  the  following 
manner:  '  Nothing  in  any  such  law  shall  prejudicially  affect  any 
right  or  privilege  with  respect  to  denominational  schools  which 
any  class  of  persons  have  by  law  in  the  province  at  the  union.' 

"Three  year  later  the  Province  of  Manitoba  was  constituted 
and  admitted  into  the  confederation,  and  the  act  by  which  this 
was  effected  also  had  a. provision  of  the  same  kind.  Under  this 
act  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Manitoba  acquired  the  right  of  sup- 
port from  the  public  funds  for  their  separate  schools  so  long  as 
the  province  chose  to  do  so.  The  province  was  .supposed  to  have 
assumed  the  obligations  of  the  agreement  by  which  Roman  Cath- 
olic schools  were  aided  by  the  Dominion  before  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  was  carved  out  of  the  Northwest  Territories  ;  but,  as  is 
strongly  contended,  those  obligations  were  not  to  be  perpetual. 
After  twenty  years  of  this  state  of  educational  affairs,  the  Manitoba 
government  resolved  to  establish  a  system  of  unsectarian  popular 
education.  The  Public  Schools  Act  of  iSgo  was  passed,  doing 
away  with  Government  support  of  separate  schools.  Then  began 
the  litigation.  .  .  .  All  the  judicial  proceedings,  constituting  a 
series  ascending  from  the  first  decision  in  Manitoba  to  the  final 
one  by  the  Privy  Council  in  the  present  year  [1895]  is  that  the 
determination  of  the  question  whether  Manitoba  shall  have  an 
unsectarian  school  system  or  not  rests  in  the  first  place  with  the 
Dominion  Cabinet,  and  failing  this,  with  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment. .  .  .  The  last  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  is,  in  effect,  a 
decision  which  does  not  decide,  because  it  throws  the  burden  of 
settlement  upon  the  Dominion  Executive.   .   .   . 

"The  Privy  Council  has  given  two  decisions — one  in  1892  and 
the  other  in  1895.  The  first  upheld  the  right  of  Manitoba  to 
legislate  separate  schools  out  of  existence,  so  far  as  the  applica- 
tion of  public  funds  to  their  support  is  concerned  ;  the  second 
affirms  that  a  case  for  a  grievance  has  been  made  out  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  above  referred  to,  but  leaves  to  the  Dominion 
Government  the  application  of  the  remedy  therein  indicated. 
How  the  two  decisions  can  be  reconciled  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  see,  as  the  latter  seems  to  recognize  an  injustice  done  by  an 
act  which  it  has  already  declared  valid." — Special  Correspond- 
ence from  Ottawa  to   7 he  Tribune,   New    York. 

Possibilities  of  Disrupting  the  Dominion, — "It  is  not  exag- 
gerating the  critical  nature  of  the  political  situation  in  Canada  to 
say  that  it  contains  the  possibilities  of  a  disruption  of  the  great 
Dominion  and  a  resumption  of  the  provincial  form  of  government. 
.  .  .  Sir  Mackenzie  [Bowell]  is  an  example  of  the  strength  of 
mediocrity.  He  succeeded  Sir  John  Thompson,  as  the  latter  had 
succeeded  the  great  Sir  John  Macdonald,  because  he  was  a  safe 
man.  Being  weak,  he  had  made  few  enemies,  and  so  was  chosen 
in  preference  to  the  able  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Sr.,  now  High 
Commissioner  of  Canada  at  London.  Sir  Mackenzie's  amiable 
faults  have  served  him  in  evil  stead.  He  has  not  been  able  to 
hold  his  forces  together.  The  remedial  legislation  he  proposed 
was  unpopular  on  every  side,  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics repudiating  it.  With  a  majority  of  47  in  Parliament  as  Pre- 
mier, he  so  weakened  the  Conservative  Party  that  its  strongest 
men  turned  to  Sir  Charles,  and  hence  the  revolt,  intended  to  drive 
Sir  Mackenzie  from  office.  .  .  .  Sir  Charles  Tupper  is  a  shrewd 
man.  He  sees  the  division  of  the  party.  It  is  possible  that  he 
will  allow  the  Liberals  to  assume  power  and  meet  the  perplexing 
Manitoba  problem,  on  which  they  are  bound  to  fall,  and  then  go 
into  office  himself.  As  the  Liberals  have  been  in  opposition  since 
1878,  they  are  ill-prepared  to  do  well  in  office. 

"The  difficulties  of  the  situation  are  great.     On  the  one  side 
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stand  the  Protestant  provinces,  supporting  Manitoba,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  Roman  Catholic  Province  of  Quebec— each  side 
hopelessly  divided  from  the  other  on  the  matter  of  sectarian 
schools.  Can  any  Minister  ride  two  horses,  and  especially  under 
such  difiRculties?  Can  the  Dominion  system  stand  in  the  hour  of 
trial  ?"—  The  Journal,  Boston. 

Shall  Quebec  Secede?— "The  French-speaking  Catholics  of 
the  Province  of  (Quebec  are  about  to  learn  how  much  faith  can  be 
put  in  the  promises  of  the  Tory  authorities  at  Ottawa  to  enforce 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Dominion.  If,  as  now  seems  prob- 
able, the  guaranties  of  equal  educational  rights  set  forth  in  the 
British  North  America  act  and  the  Manitoba  act  are  to  be  wiped 
out  at  the  command  of  Ontario  Orangemen,  it  will  be  for  Catho- 
lics to  determine  whether  the  hour  has  not  arrived  for  the  seces- 
sion of  Quebec  from  the  Canadian  Confederation.  .  .  .  There  is 
just  one  thing  to  do,  if  they  wish  to  bring  their  enemies  to  terms. 
Let  them  assemble  in  mass-meeting  at  Quebec,  and  petition  tlie 
British  Parliament  to  dissolve  the  Canadian  Confederation,  on  the 
ground  that  vital  provisions  of  the  British  North  America  act  are 
persistently  set  at  naught."— 77^^  ^ww.  New  York. 


A    PLEA    FOR  THE   JEWS. 

NO  news  has  appeared  lately  concerning  the  anti-Semitic 
crusade  of  Herr  Ahhvardt,  the  German  agitator,  whose 
mission  in  the  United  States  is  to  arouse  "slumbering  anti- 
Semitic  feeling."  If  his  movement  has  failed,  one  explanation  of 
the  failure  is  found  in  the  almost  unanimo.is  protest  of  the  press 
against  the  attempt  to  stir  up  social  and  religious  animosities. 
One  of  the  strongest  pleas  for  fair  play  and  justice  to  the  Jews  in 
the  United  States  is  the  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis. 
the  well-known  student  of  the  "submerged,"  to  The  Review  oj 
Reviews  (January,  New  York).  Mr.  Riis  thinks  that  Herr  Ahl- 
wardt,  if  open-minded,  can  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  Jews  in 
America,  especially  in  New  York,  where  an  all-round  view  of 
them  may  be  obtained.  Mr.  Riis  divides  the  Jews  of  New  York 
into  two  classes — those  of  the  slums,  and  those  of  the  avenue. 
The  latter  organize  great  charity  fairs  and  display  wealth  and 
culture;  the  former  work  in  sweat-shops  and  strike  for  decent 
pay.  The  spectacle  they  present,  he  says,  challenges  every  feel- 
ing of  interest  and  sympathy,  and  of  prejudice  as  well.  We 
quote  from  the  article  : 

"For  in  the  challenge  there  is  no  shufiflingand  no  equivocation. 
New  York's  Judaism  is  uncompromising.  It  is  significant  that 
while  the  census  of  1S90,  which  found  130,496  members  of  Jewish 
congregations  (heads  of  families)  in  tlie  United  States,  records 
72,89()  as  'Reformed  Jews,'  and  only  57,597  as  orthodox,  in  New 
York  city  that  proportion. is  rever.sed.  Of  an  enrolled  member- 
ship of  35,085,  24,435  are  shown  to  be  orthodox,  and  only  10,650 
Reformed  Jews.  At  the  rate  of  5.71  members  to  the  average 
Jewish  family,  the  census  gives  a  total  of  745,132  Jews  as  living 
in  this  country  five  years  ago,  and  200,335  in  New  York  city. 
Allowing  for  the  natural  increase  in  five  years  (13.700)  and  for 
additions  made  by  immigration,  it  is  probable  that  the  Jewish 
population  of  the  metropolis  reaches  to-day  very  nearly  a  total  of 
250,000,  in  which  the  i)roportion  of  orthodox  is  practically  as 
above,  nearly  ly^  old-school  Jews  to  every  i  who  has  been  swayed 
or  alTected  by  his  Christian  environment.  The  Jew-baiter  has 
them  at  what  he  would  call  their  worst." 

First  Mr.  Riis  describes  the  Jews  of  the  slums.  Of  them  he 
says : 

"They  perplex  at  times  the  most  sanguine  optimist.  The  pov- 
erty they  have  brought  us  is  black  and  bitter  ;  they  crowd  as  do 
no  other  living  beings  to  save  space,  which  is  rent,  and  where 
they  go  they  make  slums.  Their  customs  are  strange,  their  lan- 
guage unintelligible.  They  slave  and  starve  to  make  money,  for 
the  tyranny  of  a  thousand  years  from  which  freedom  was  bought 
only  with  gold  has  taught  them  the  full  value  of  it.  It  taught 
them,  too,  to  stick  together  in  good  and  evil  report  since  all  the 
world  was  against  them,  and  this  is  the  clinching  argument 
against  New  York's  ghetto;  it  is  clannish. 

"As  to  the  poverty,  they  brought  us  l)oundIess  energy  and  in- 
dustry to  overcome   it.     Their  slums  are  offensive,  but  unlike 


those  of  other  less  energetic  races,  they  are  not  hopeless  unless 
walled  in  and  made  so  on  the  Old-World  plan.  They  do  not  rot 
in  their  slum,  but  rising  pull  it  up  after  them.  Nothing  stagnates 
where  the  Jews  are.  The  Charity  Organization  people  in  London 
said  to  me  two  years  ago,  'The  Jews  have  fairly  renovated 
Whitechapel.'  They  did  not  refer  to  the  model  buildings  of  the 
Rothschilds  and  fellow  philanthropists.  They  meant  the  resist- 
less energy  of  the  people,  which  will  not  rest  content  in  poverty. 
It  is  so  in  New  York.  Their  slums  on  the  East  Side  are  dark 
mainly  because  of  the  constant  influx  of  a  new  population  ever 
beginning  the  old  struggle  over.  The  second  generation  is  the 
last  found  in  those  tenements,  if  indeed  it  is  not  already  on  its 
way  up-town  to  the  avenue. 

"They  brought  temperate  habits  and  a  redeeming  love  of  home. 
Their  strange  customs  proved  the  strongest  ally  of  the  Gentile 
health  officer  in  his  warfare  upon  the  slum.  The  laws  Moses 
wrote  in  the  desert  operate  to-day  in  New  York's  tenements  as  a 
check  upon  the  mortality  with  which  all  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Health  do  not  compare.  The  death-rate  of  poverty- 
stricken  Jewtown,  despite  its  crowding,  is  lower  always  than  that 
of  the  homes  of  the  rich.  The  Jew's  rule  of  life  is  his  faith  and 
it  regulates  his  minutest  action.  His  clannishness,  at  all  events, 
does  not  obstruct  his  citizenship.  There  is  no  more  patriotic  a 
people  than  these  Jews,  and  with  reason.  They  have  no  old 
allegiance  to  forget.     They  saw  to  that  over  yonder. 

"The  economic  troubles  of  the  East  Side,  their  sweat-shops  and 
their  starvation  wages,  are  the  faithful  companions  of  their  dire 
poverty.  They  disturb  the  perspective  occasionallj'  with  their 
urgent  clamor,  but  with  that  restored  Jewtown  is  seen  marching 
on  steadily  to  industrial  independence.  Trade  organization  con- 
quers the  sweat-shop,  and  the  school  drills  the  child,  thenceforth 
not  to  be  enslaved.  The  very  strike  of  to-day  is  an  instance.  It 
is  waged  over  a  broken  contract,  extorted  from  the  sweaters, 
which  guaranteed  to  tailors  a  ten-hour  working-day  and  a  fixed 
wage.  Under  this  compact  in  a  few  brief  months  the  tenement 
sweat-shop  was  practically  swept  from  the  trade.  And  it  will 
not  be  restored." 

Turning  to  the  avenue,  Mr.  Riis  says  that  the  Jews  compare 
very  favorably  with  the  Christians.  "Charities  are  supported 
and  managed  with  a  success  which  Christians  have  good  cause  to 
envy. "  Jewish  poor  never  become  a  burden  upon  the  community, 
but  are  supported  by  the  well-to-do  of  their  own  race.  There  are 
no  paupers  among  the  Jews.  The  hospitals,  asylums,  nurseries, 
kindergartens,  libraries,  and  other  institutions  organized  by  the 
wealthy  Jews  are  models  of  their  kind.  There  is  no  waste,  in- 
efficiency, or  negligence  anywhere.  "Their  temples  and  syna- 
gogs  are  centers  of  a  social  energy  that  struggles  manfully  with 
the  perplexing  problems  of  the  day."     Mr.  Riis  continues  : 

"The  managers  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  have  demon- 
strated the  claim  that  he  will  not  till  the  soil  to  be  a  libel  on  the 
immigrant  Jew.  Their  great  farm  of  5,100  acres  at  Woodbine, 
N.  J.,  is  blossoming  into  a  model  village  in  which  there  are  no 
idlers  and  no  tramps.  At  the  New  York  end  of  the  line  hundreds 
of  children,  who  come  unable  to  understand  any  other  language 
than  their  own  jargon,  are  taught  English  daily,  and  men  and 
women  nightly,  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence  for  their 
reader  and  the  starry  banner  ever  in  their  sight.  In  a  marvel- 
ously  short  space  of  time  they  are  delivered  over  to  the  public 
school,  where  they  receive  the  heartiest  welcome  as  among  their 
best  and  brightest  pupils. 

"Their  technical  schools  prove  everyday  that  the  boy  will  most 
gladly  take  to  a  trade  if  given  the  chance,  and  that  at  this,  as  at 
everything  he  does,  he  excels.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
taught  in  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute  earn  their  living  at  the 
trade  they  learned.  These  trade-schools  are  tlie  best  in  the  land. 
Most  thoroughly  do  these  practical  men  know  that  the  problem  of 
poverty  is  the  j^roblem  of  the  children.  They  are  the  to-morrow, 
and  against  it  they  are  trying  to  provide  with  all  their  might. 
It  was  a  Jew,  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  who  first  connected  the  workshop 
with  the  school  in  New  York  asamcansof  trainiiigand  discijiline. 
There  is  now  not  .1  Jewish  institution  or  home  for  children  in 
which  the  inmates  are  not  trained  to  useful  trades.  The  Educa- 
tional Alliance  which  centers  in  the  great  Hebrew  Institute,  with 
its  scope  '  .Americanizing,  educational,  social,  and  humanizing," 
is  a  vast  net  in  which  the  youth  of  the  dark  East  Side  tenements 
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are  caught  and  made  into  patriots  and  useful  citizens.  And  the 
work  grows  with  the  need  of  it.  The  funds  are  always  forth- 
coming." 

Mr.  Riis  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the  ethical  culture  movement, 
started  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  is  an  outgrowth  of  Judaism,  and  says 
that  the  watchword  of  the  progressive  elements  of  the  Jews  is 
"Religion  and  Humanity."     In  conclusion  Mr.  Riis  says  : 

"The  Jew  in  New  York  has  his  faults,  no  doubt,  and  sometimes 
he  has  to  be  considered  in  his  historic  aspect  in  order  that  the 
proper  allowance  may  be  made  for  him.  It  is  a  good  deal  better 
perspective,  too,  than  the  religious  one  to  view  him  in.  as  a  neigh- 
bor and  a  fellow  citizen.  I  am  a  Christian  and  hold  that  in  his 
belief  the  Jew  is  sadly  in  error.  So  that  he  may  learn  to  respect 
mine,  I  insist  on  fair  play  for  him  all  round.  That  he  has  re- 
ceived in  New  York,  and  no  one  has  cause  to  regret  it  except  those 
he  left  behind.  I  am  very  sure  that  our  city  has  to-day  no  better 
and  more  loyal  citizen  than  the  Jew,  be  he  poor  or  rich — and  none 
she  has  less  need  to  be  ashamed  of. " 


FRENCH      AND     GERMAN-AMERICAN     COM- 
MENTS ON  THE  VENEZUELAN   MESSAGE. 

THE  French  and  German  papers  published  in  the  United 
States  seem,  in  general,  to  have  indorsed  President  Cleve- 
land's announcement  of  policy  regarding  the  Venezuelan  contro- 
versy as  heartily  as  any  of  their  contemporaries  printed  in  Eng- 
lish. Speaking  for  the  foreign  elements  in  America,  their 
utterances  have  peculiar  significance.  We  translate  the  follow- 
ing comments : 

A  Propitious  Moment  to  Assert  Rights. — "England  may 
well  dread  a  rupture  with  the  United  States  at  this  moment.  For 
the  last  twenty-five  years  England  has  not  met  with  open  resist- 
ance anywhere,  but  she  has  made  numerous  enemies.  During 
many  years  England  has  found  in  Paris,  in  Berlin,  even  in  St. 
Petersburg,  statesmen  willing  to  play  into  her  hands,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  receiving  some  advantage  in  return.  But  the  incurable 
egoism  of  the  English  Government  has  alienated  all  its  friends  in 
succession. 

"France  can  afford  to  excuse  the  inaction  of  her  old  ally,  Eng- 
land, during  the  dark  days  of  1870.  The  vanquished  of  destiny 
have  no  friends.  But  France  has  not  forgotten  and  will  never 
forget  the  unjust  occupation  of  Egypt,  the  obstacles  put  in  the 
way  of  the  free  development  of  French  colonies,  the  ill-will  with 
which  England  has  pursued  her  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe. 
It  is  not  upon  France  that  Lord  Salisbury  can  count  to  aid  him. 

"Neither  is  Russia  well  disposed  toward  those  who  closed  the 
route  to  Constantinople  to  them  in  1878,  who  cut  up  the  treaty  of 
San  Stefano  and  substituted  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  True,  Russian 
policy  has  triumphed  in  China  and  Japan  during  the  past  months, 
and  it  will  triumph  in  Constantinople,  but  it  has  done  so  by  the 
grace  of  the  French  Alliance  and  with  the  help  of  Germany.  It 
is  this  novel  Triple  Alliance  that  has  baffled  England.  They  will 
remember  these  things  in  St.  Petersburg  in  case  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  England. 

"Germany  is  too  busy  to  neutralize  the  efforts  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance.  Besides,  what  influences  Russia  with  regard 
to  English  politics  also  influences  Germany,  especially  as  the 
Germans  regard  themselves  as  the  eventual  heirs  of  the  English, 
both  from  a  commercial  and  a  colonial  point  of  view. 

"There  remain  Austria  and  Italy.  The  former  must  necessar- 
ily remain  loyal  to  German  politics.  The  latter  has  like  others 
shown  sympathy  for  England  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  ser- 
vices in  return.  This  hope  will  be  disappointed,  and  Italy  will  be 
as  ready  as  others  to  profit  by  the  embarrassment. of  the  English. 
The  United  States  Government  could  not  find  a  more  propitious 
moment  for  defending  the  rights  of  independent  American 
nations." — Courrier  des  Etats-Unis,  New  York. 

Stand  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  Drop  It, — "With  pleasure 
and  pride  must  every  American  regard  the  manner  in  which  the 
President's  message  has  been  received  throughout  the  land. 
There  may  be  serious  doubts  with  regard  to  the  President's 
policy,  but  there  is  a  conviction  that  the  people  are  ready  to  sup- 
port their  Government  in  all  international  difflculties.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  people  in  Washington  hope  that  Venezuela  will,  of  her 


own  free-will,  give  up  her  claims  for  a  consideration.  We  do  not 
like  this  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Either  we  stand  by  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  or  we  drop  it.  If  we  stand  by  it,  then  England  has  no 
right  to  claim  Venezuelan  territory,  but  iieit/ier  has  Vetiezuela 
ajiy  right  to  give  up  American  soil  to  a  Ettropean  power.  If 
we  admit  such  a  right,  the  Monroe  doctrine  falls  to  the  ground." 
—  Ger mania,  Milwaukee. 

The  United  States  is  a  Great  Power. — "It  is  of  little  impor- 
tance whether  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  violated  or  not.  The  main 
thing  is  :  The  United  States  is  too  closely  interested  in  the  future 
political  and  economical  development  of  so  rich  a  continent  as 
South  America,  and  can  not  quietly  stand  by  when  another  power 
'swallows  up'  that  continent.  The  United  States  is  a  great 
power,  and  can  not  allow  another  to  impose  upon  it.  In  this 
respect  political  development  in  the  New  World  has  been  fash- 
ioned after  the  Old  World,  and  we  can  just  as  little  allow  a 
change  in  the  balance  of  power  as  it  is  allowed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean." — Staais-Zeitung,  New  York. 

"Never  mind  the  Monroe  doctrine — the  main  thing  is  that  the 
Cleveland-Olney  doctrine  is  all  right.  To  enforce  it  does  not 
mean  that  the  United  States  assumes  too  much  power,  and  it  does 
not  need  judicial  finesse  and  theories.  The  question  is  simply 
this  :  Shall  the  mighty  United  States,  the  power  that  sets  the  pace 
on  this  continent,  allow  a  weaker  sister  republic  to  be  violated 
by  a  European  power,  or  is  it  our  duty  to  preserve  the  oppressed 
against  British  encroachments?  Now  you  know  what  Cleveland 
and  Olney  want.  Surely,  you  all  agree  with  them  I" — Rund- 
schau, Chicago. 

"We  can  not  see  how  war  is  to  be  averted  if  England  does  not 
succeed  in  coming  to  terms  with  Venezuela  ere  the  Commission 
has  handed  in  its  report.  Luckily  no  limit  has  been  set  for  the 
action  of  the  Commission.  They  can  take  six  months  or  six 
years  or  longer  to  'investigate'  the  matter,  and  while  they  are 
busy  the  peace  will  not  be  disturbed.  The  Commission  will  be 
patriotic  enough  not  to  hand  in  its  report  before  we  have  fin- 
ished our  armaments,  and  that  is  the  best  guaranty  against  an 
early  breach  of  the  peace." —  IVestliche  Post,  St.  Louis. 

"A  study  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage reveals  to  the  unprejudiced  reader  that  the  President  had 
no  alternative.  The  immediate  indorsement  of  his  action,  almost 
without  exception  throughout  the  country,  proves  that  no  party 
questions  divide  the  American  people  where  national  honor  and 
safety  are  concerned.  In  such  a  case  there  are  no  Democrats 
and  no  Republicans." — Christliche  Apologete,  Cincinnati. 

"This  message,  which  has  raised  over  night  the  danger  of  war, 
proves  once  more  that  our  President  has  too  much  powar,  and 
can  play  the  monarch  who  is  lord  of  war  and  peace.  When  once 
the  'honor'  of  the  Republic  is  engaged,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the 
parliament  to  repudiate  the  President  and  to  adopt  a  policy  in 
direct  opposition  to  him." — Freidenker,  Milwaukee. 


TOPICS    IN     BRIEF. 


When  the  Maine  man  is 
elected  President  we  sup- 
pose that  the  cuckoos  will 
become  Reed  birds.—  Tlie 
Tribune,  Chicago. 

The  biggest  syndicate  of 
all— the  people.  —  The  Re- 
corder., New  York. 

A  WAR  between  William 
and  his  grandmother  would 
be  the  biggest  family  quar- 
rel this  world  has  ever  .seen, 

—  The  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 

Save  your  money  and 
buy  a  bond. —  77/^  Press, 
New  York. 

MOR.  Satolli  considers 
his  red  hat  very  becoming. 

—  The  Transcript,  Boston. 

Carlisle's  talk  about 
not  needing  any  more  rev- 
enue is  a  good  deal  like 
that  of  a  man  telling  his 
creditors  that  he  has  plentv 
of  money,  and  that  he  will 
pay  them  as  soon  as  he  can 
borrow  as  much  as  he  owes 
them.—;  The  Globe- Demo- 
crat, St.  Louis. 


Notice  \\\ 

»\1CH  Gold  wscovii^ts 


an  easy  way. 

Let  the  Armenians  hustle  around  and  dis- 
cover some  gold,  and  British  protection  will 
come  fast  enough. 

—  The  Inter  Ocean,  Chicago. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


AMERICAN   OPINIONS  OF  THE   NEW    POET 

LAUREATE. 

THE  interest  manifested  in  the  poet  laureateship  of  England 
seems  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  general  apathy  of 
poetic  feeling.  While  there  is  undisguised  chagrin  in  this  coun- 
try at  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  as  Poet  Laureate, 
instead  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  who.  however,  was  hardly  regarded  as 
eligible,  on  account  of  certain  of  his  political  expressions,  there 
is  still  a  disposition  to  recognize  in  Mr.  Austin's  work  such  qual- 
ities as  will  do  no  dishonor  to  the  laurels 
of  Tennyson.  Mr.  Stedman  has  called 
attention  to  Mr.  Austin's  excellence  as  a 
writer  of  songs.  We  here  produce  two  of 
these  lyrics,  selecting  them  from  those 
chosen  by  Mr.  Stedman  for  his  "Victorian 
Anthology  :" 

GRAVE-DIGGER'S  SONG. 

The  crab,  the  bullace,  and  the  sloe, 

They  burireon  in  llie  Spring; 
And,  when  the  west  wind  melts  the  snow. 

The  redstarts  build  and  sing. 
But  Death's  at  work  in  rind  and  root, 

And  loves  the  green  buds  best; 
And  when  the  pairing  music's  mute. 
He  spares  the  empty  nest. 
Death!    Death! 
Death  is  master  of  lord  and  clown. 
Close  the  coffin,  and  hammer  it  down. 

When  nuts  are  brown  and  seer  without, 

And  white  and  plump  within, 
And  juicy  gourds  are  pass'd  about. 

And  trickle  down  the  chin  ; 
When  comes  the  reaper  with  his  scythe. 

And  reaps  and  nothing  leaves, 
Oh,  then  it  is  that  Death  is  blithe, 
And  sups  among  the  sheaves. 
Death !    Death ! 
Lower  the  coffin  and  slip  the  cord 
Death  is  master  of  clown  and  lord. 
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When  logs  about  the  house  are  stack'd, 

And  ne.xt  year's  hose  is  knil. 
And  tales  are  told  and  jokes  are  crack'd, 

And  faggots  blaze  and  spit, 
Death  sits  down  in  the  ingle-nook, 

Sits  down  and  doth  not  speak  : 
But  he  puts  liis  arm  round  the  maid  that's  warm. 
And  she  tingles  in  the  cheek. 
Death  !    Death  ! 
Death  is  master  of  lord  and  clown  ; 
Shovel  the  clay  in,  tread  it  down. 

THE   HAYMAKERS'  SONG. 

Here's  to  him  that  grows  it. 

Drink,  lads,  drink  ! 
That  lays  it  in  and  mows  it. 

Clink,  jugs,  clink  ! 
To  him  that  mows  and  makes  it. 
That  scatters  it  and  shakes  it. 
That  turns,  and  teds,  and  rakes  it. 

Clink,  jugs,  clink  ! 

Now  here's  to  him  that  stacks  it. 

Drink,  lads,  drink  ! 
That  thrashes  and  that  tacks  it. 

Clink,  jugs,  clink  ! 
'I'hat  cuts  it  out  for  eating. 
When  March-dropp'd  lambs  are  bleating, 
.And  the  slate-blue  clouds  are  sleeting. 

Drink,  lads,  drink  ! 

And  here's  to  thaneand  yeonian. 

Drink,  lads,  drink  ! 
To  horseman  and  to  bowtnan, 

Clink,  jugs,  clink  ! 
To  lofty  and  to  low  man. 
Who  bears  a  grudge  to  no  man. 
Hut  flinches  from  no  foeman. 

Drink,  lads,  drink! 

One  of  the  must  severe  adverse  criticisms  of  Mr.  Austin  appears 
in  the  New  York  Times,  from  which  wo  extract  the  following  : 

"It  would  be  doing  a  great  injustice  to  Lord  Salisbury's  knowl- 


edge of  literature,  if  not  to  the  appreciation  of  its  importance 
which  Matthew  Arnold  imputed  to  him,  to  suppose  that  the  ap- 
pointment was  made  upon  the  ground  of  literary  merit  or  to  as- 
cribe to  the  Prime  Minister  so  wonderful  an  illusion  as  that  his 
protege  is  the  best  poet  in  England.  In  all  the  discussion  that 
has  taken  place  about  the  Laureateship  since  it  was  vacated  by 
Tennyson's  death,  the  name  of  Mr.  Austin  has  not  been  mentioned 
by  those  who  regarded  the  controversy  as  a  question  of  poetical 
merit.  They  did  not  descend  from  the  poetical  ether  into  the 
denser  stratum  in  which  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  moves  and  has  his 
being.  In  fact,  very  few  lovers  of  poetry  who  were  called  upon 
to  name  so  many  as  ten  of  the  most  meritorious  of  living  writers 
of  English  verse  would  think  of  including  in  them  a  verse-maker 
who  has  not,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  contributed  to  English  poetry  a 

line  that  has  gained  currency.   .   .   .   Mr. 

i      Austin  has  been  an  active  journalist  and 

pamphleteer  on  the  Conservative  side,  and 
I  has  made  essays  in  prose  fiction  as  well  as 
in  verse,  but  with  no  greater  success.  It 
may  be  said  of  him,  as  Johnson  said  of 
Goldsmith,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  kind 
of  writing  which  he  has  not  touched,  but 
apparently  it  must  be  added  that  he  has 
touched  none  which  he  did  not  render 
commonplace.  The  appointment  is  ex- 
plicable upon  the  theory  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury desired  to  bestow  upon  a  faithful 
partizan  a  reward  for  political  services, 
and  did  not  mind  degrading  the  Laureate- 
ship  and  'putting  it  into  politics'  for  that 
purpose." 

The  New  York  Tribtttte  says  : 

■'The  appointment  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin 
to  be  Poet  Laureate  will  doubtless  cause 
much  regret  throughout  the  English-read- 
ing world.  That  will  be  not  because  it  is 
Mr.  Austin,  instead  of  some  other  candi- 
date, who  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  Tate 
and  Pye,  but  because  any  appointment 
whatever  has  been  made  to  the  place  filled 
by  Dryden  and  Tennyson.  The  belief  had 
become  strong  that  no  such  appointment  would  be  made  ;  confirmed 
by  the  years  of  delay  in  making  it,  and  by  the  distinguished  pro- 
priety of  not  making  it.  The  Laureateship  had  long  been  an 
outgrown  relic  of  the  past,  incapable  of  bestowing  honor,  and  in 
itself  honorable  only  by  virtue  of  the  greatness  of  its  holder.  In 
Tennyson's  time  it  served  merely  to  make  a  great  poet  write 
mediocre  verses,  and  to  call  public  attention  to  them.  There 
was  not  one  good  reason  why  it  should  have  been  perpetuated. 
There  were  the  strongest  reasons  why  it  should  have  been  per- 
mitted silently  to  lapse  and  die  with  the  death  of  the  greatest 
poet  that  ever  bore  the  title.  The  Queen,  however,  or  her  Prime 
Minister,  has  decided  otherwise,  and  out  of  a  host  of  candidates 
has  chosen  Mr.  Alfred  Austin.  The  selection,  since  one  was  to 
be  made,  might  perhaps  have  been  better,  and  might  easily  have 
been  far  worse.  If  a  vote  of  intelligent  readers  of  English  poetry 
were  taken,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Swinburne  would  be 
overwhelmingly  designated  as  the  foremost  living  English  poet, 
and  indeed  the  only  one  indisputably  possessing,  or  at  any  rate 
displaying,  any  considerable  measure  of  true  poetic  genius.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Austin  is.  at  any  rate,  a  respectable  poet,  as  well  as  a  worthy 
man.  If  he  has  written  nothing  that  greatly  thrills  the  reader,  he 
has  written  many  verses  over  which  one  would  not  willingly  fall 
asleep.  In  other  directions  he  has  been  an  industrious  and  not 
unsuccessful  literarj'  worker,  and  as  a  journalist  he  has  won  actual 
distinction.  .  .  .  One  day.  perhaps,  there  will  be  another  true 
Laureate,  but  he  will  be  born,  not  made.  Divine  right  as  a  title 
to  kingdoms  is  a  worn-out  myth,  but  it  remains,  and  always  will 
remain,  the  only  valid  title  to  poetry's  laurel  crown." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  speaks  of  ^Ir.  Austin's  elevation 
as  follows : 

"The  slight  shock  of  surprise  which  his  appointment  caused 
was  partly  due  to  the  rude  ending  of  the  hope  which  had  come  to 
1)0  generally  cherished  that  no  appointment  at  all  would  be  made. 
It  was  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  revived  sense  of  Tennyson's 
loss,  whicii  the  choice  of  a  new  Laureate  will  make  vivid  in  man^- 
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minds.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  it— not  that  Mr.  Austin  takes 
the  laurel  greener  from  the  brows  of  him  who  uttered  nothing 
banal.  A  good  part  of  the  dissatisfaction  arises  from  an  enlarged 
conception  of  poetry  in  the  modern  world,  from  the  more  exacting 
demands  made  upon  it,  and  from  a  feeling  that  a  man  who  might 
have  done  well  enough  as  Laureate  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago 
is  no  longer  of  the  stature  required." 

Mr.  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  suggests,  in  The  Mail  and  Ex- 
press, that  if  the  thing  which  we  call  Genius  was  the  one  thing 
wanted  in  an  English  laureate,  the  choice  of  the  Queen,  or  her 
Prime  Minister,  or  whoever  is  responsible  for  the  choice  just 
made,  would  not  have  fallen  upon  Mr.  Austin,  but  rather  upon 
Mr.  Swinburne  or  Mr.  William  Morris,  about  whose  poetic  power 
and  genius  there  can  be  no  question  either  in  England  or  else- 
where.    "  But, "  says  Mr.  Stoddard, 

"this  was  not  what  was  wanted,  or  not  all  that  was  wanted,  for 
before  this,  among  the  many  considerations  which  would  be 
likely  to  determine  the  decision  of  those  who  could  make  this 
appointment  on  behalf  of  so  conservative  and  conventional  a 
people  as  the  English  of  to-day,  the  public  estimation  of  the 
character  of  the  possible  Laureate  would  be  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. It  was  the  literary  misfortune  of  Mr.  Swinburne  at  the 
beginning  of  his  poetic  career  to  offend  the  moral  susceptibilities 
of  his  countrymen  by  his  'Poems  and  Ballads, '  and  it  is  the  liter- 
ary misfortune  of  Mr.  Morris  to-day  that  his  political  views  are, 
or  are  supposed  to  be,  those  of  a  socialist.  .  .  .  The  reputation  of 
England's  Laureate,  like  the  reputation  of  Caesar's  wife,  must 
be  above  suspicion.  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Swinburne  being  thrown 
out  of  court,  there  remained  only  three  others  who,  by  virtue  of 
their  real  or  supposed  standing  in  the  poetic  world,  would  seem 
eligible— Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin,  and  we  felt  from  the  beginning  that  one  of  these  gentle- 
men would  be  chosen.  At  heart  we  hoped  that  neither  would  be 
elected,  but  that  the  good  sense  of  English  people  would  relegate 
so  useless  a  functionary  as  a  laureate  to  innocuous  desuetude. 
.  .  .  His  ("Mr.  Austin's]  verse  is  not  of  a  kind  that  the  mass  of 
poetical  readers  care  much  for,  now  that  long  poems  are  out  of 
fashion,  but  it  is  as  good  of  its  kind,  we  think,  as  the  epical  verse 
of  Southey,  whose  chief  claim  to  the  laurel  was  his  voluminous- 
ness ;  and,  regarded  from  a  critical  point  of  view,  it  is  better  than 
the  verse  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  more  satis- 
factory in  a  purely  literary  sense,  written  with  less  disputable 
taste  and  in  higher  key.  the  writing  of  a  thoughtful,  scholarly 
and  gifted  man  of  many  talents.  .  .  .  One  thing  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict of  Mr.  Austin,  and  that  is  that  whatever  he  may  write  in  his 
capacity  as  Laureate  will  be  w^ell  considered,  temperate  in  tone, 
scholarly  in  expression,  and  in  perfect  poetic  taste." 

The  '^o^ton  Journal  says: 

"The  most  striking  feature  of  Austin's  work,  and  the  feature 
Avhich  probably  had  great  influence  with  Victoria,  is  what  Watson 
called  his  'innate  prepossession'  of  England's  virtues.  His 
brother  poet  said  of  him  that  he  implicitly  held  to  an  'underlying 
sentiment  of  England's  greatness  on  the  historic  and  constitu- 
tional side,  the  enthusiasm  for  whatever  is  splendid  and  heroic 
in  "our  rude  island  story,"  the  chivalric  passion  of  loyalty  and 
allegiance  which  flames  up  in  quick  resentment  if  any  affront  be 
offered  to  the  object  of  his  devotion.'  This  seems  an  able  char- 
-acterization  of  the  man  who  rushed  to  the  defense  of  Lord  Byron 
when  Mrs.  Stowe  revealed  certain  unpleasant  things  in  his  life, 
who  wrote  the  thrilling  and  patriotic  eulogy  upon  Tennyson,  who 
dedicated  his  most  ambitious  tragedy  to  the  Queen,  and  who  has 
championed  England's  cause  time  and  time  again  in  verse.  .  .  . 
In  Alfred  Austin  England  has  found,  if  not  a  great  poet,  an 
honest,  talented  man  whose  love  for  his  country  has  been  his 
greatest  inspiration." 

The   Boston   Evening    Transcript  indulges  in  the  following 

skit : 

"The  financial  congratulations  which  will  reach  Alfred  Austin 
should  certainly  contain  lively  expressions  of  sympathetic  pleasure 
in  his  coming  into  something  over  Si,  300  a  year  (to  speak  Amer- 
ican) from  the  royal  exchequer.  Austin  lives  largely  in  the  love 
of  his  garden  since  he  reached  threescore.  The  new  little  addi- 
tion to  his  income  will  enable  him  to  buy  all  the  garden  seeds  he 
wants  to,  and  indulge  in  a  few  horticultural  experiments.     For, 


as  all  poets  know,  gardening  is  an  expensive  luxury,  and  it  is 
probably  just  in  the  nick  of  time  that  the  author  of  'The  Garden 
that  I  Love'  and  'Veronica's  Garden'  has  been  made  laureate  of 
England." 


MR. 


FAWCETT    CRITICIZES    AMERICAN 
MAGAZINES. 


''  I  ""HE  apparently  increasing  favor  with  which  certain  publish- 
*■  ers  are  viawing  the  selection  of  literary  matter  through  the 
medium  of  prize  competitions,  similar  to  that  just  closed  by  the 
New  York  Herald,  is  considered  by  The  Authors'  Journal  to 
be  a  question  of  importance  as  bearing  upon  the  future  literary 
market  of  authors.  This  paper  recently  took  the  ground  that  such 
prize-competitions  were  in  no  way  beneficial ;  but  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  a  good  idea  of  general  feeling  on  the  matter,  the  editor 
requested  the  views  of  several  well-known  authors.  Among 
those  replying  is  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett,  winner  of  one  of  T/te 
Herald  prizes,  who  says  : 

"You  ask  for  my  opinion  on  the  effects  of  literary  competitions 
similar  to  that  just  closed  by  The  Herald,  and  I  answer  unhesita- 
tingly that  I  think  such  effects  in  every  way  beneficial.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  tyranny  of  two  or  three  'high-priced'  magazines  in 
this  country  has,  for  several  years  past,  become  a  source  of  great 
injury  to  native  authors.  Prize  competitions  of  this  sort  will 
enable  new  talent  to  find  helpful  and  hopeful  stimulus.  Our 
book  trade  is  always  deplorably  dull,  and  our  people  are  tempted 
by  Mr.  Gilder,  and  two  or  three  other  editors  of  magazines,  into 
regarding  as  their  sole  literary  desideratum,  from  month  to 
month,  the  agreeable  pictorial  volumes  which  they  issue.  These 
gentlemen  pet  assiduously  a  few  preferred  authors,  and  while 
claiming  to  desire  fresh  and  untried  ability,  constantly  carry 
favoritism  to  its  utmost  limits.  More  than  this,  they  are  forever 
watching  the  English  'market,'  and  often  do  their  best  to  humor 
the  public  in  its  accredited  snobbish  demand  for  English  fiction. 
Such  a  massof  pompous  affectation  as  Mr.  Meredith's  'Amazing 
Marriage'  has  been  chosen  as  a  serial  in  Scribtier' s,  merely  be- 
cause certain  London  cliques  have  puffed  the  alleged  'genius'  of 
its  author.  Lately  Mr.  Gilder  has  sanctioned  the  purchasing 
for  his  Century  of  ]\Irs.  Ward's  'Sir  George  Tressady, '  and  paid, 
as  I  hear,  an  enormous  price  for  this  novel.  Mrs.  Ward  is  un- 
doubtedly a  writer  of  marked  force  and  charm,  but  so  are  many 
American  women  whom  I  could  easily  name,  and  whose  national 
claim  for  notice  has  thus  been  almost  cruelly  overlooked.  I  say 
'cruelly,'  because  there  is  no  other  country  save  our  own  in  which 
the  avenues  of  literary  exploit  are  so  strictly,  so  absurdly  guarded 
by  a  few  popular  magazines.  Nobody  disputes,  in  this  respect, 
the  commercial  right  of  Mr.  Gilder  and  his  associates  to  pursue 
this  course ;  but  the  ethical  side,  and,  indeed,  the  patriotic  side  of 
the  question  are  quite  another  affair. 

"Apparently,  no  American  author  presumes  to  print  his  disap- 
probation. The  reason  of  this  silence  is,  I  think,  obvious. 
Authors,  as  a  class,  are  poor  men  and  women,  and  Mr.  Gilder, 
from  this  pathetic  standpoint  of  personal  need,  is  a  power  'dan- 
gerous to  offend.'  Meanwhile,  the  fact  remains  that  such  publica- 
tions as  The  Century  and  Harper' s  are  a  living  curse  and  bane 
to  American  letters.  They  are,  in  the  first  place,  commercial 
mediums  of  advertisement.  They  could  not  live  at  all  without 
their  advertisements,  which  nowadays  occupy  a  larger  space,  if 
I  mistake  not,  than  their  stories,  essays,  and  verses.  In  the 
second  place  alone  are  they  literary.  In  the  third  place  they  are 
made  beautifully  attractive  by  their  illustrations,  which  have  no 
right  whatever  in  their  pages,  and  which  also  help  to  'sell  them, ' 
and  to  crush  thereby  the  proper  and  wholesome  sale  of  books. 
'Standard  Oil'  and 'Sugar'  are  not  greater  monopolies  in  their 
different  ways  than  these  monthly  combinations  of  commerce, 
literature,  and  art.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  for  the  poor  author 
to  do  but  bear  and  suffer.  The  public  is  the  one  great  arbiter, 
and  the  public  buys  magazines  and  turns  up  its  nose  at  books.  I 
believe,  for  my  own  part,  that  sooner  or  later  the  public  w'ill  tire 
of  this  copious  and  elaborate  system  of  illustration.  It  will,  I 
think,  see  the  babyish  folly  of  the  whole  idea,  and  relegate  the 
artist  to  his  proper  domain,  the  author  to  his.  Meanwhile,  as  an 
antidote  to  the  wretched  reigning  evil,  I  know  of  nothing  con- 
ceivably more  salutary  than  such  prize  contests  as  this  recently 
undertaken  by  The  Herald." 
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CHAKLOTTE  CUSHMAN. 


WOMEN    IN    DOUBLET   AND    HOSE. 

THE  enterprise  of  the  end-of-the-century  woman  in  aspiring 
to  rise  superior  to  the  limitations  of  sex  is  not  altogether  a 
modern  instance.  We  are  reminded  by  Mr.  Lyman  Horace 
Weeks,  in  the  January  Lippiiuolt' s,  that  a  century  and  a  half 
ag*)  the  comedy  of  women  in  doublet  and  hose — "a  comedy  that 

occasionally  rose  to 
the  rank  of  dignified 
dfama,  but  more  fre- 
quently fell  to  the 
lower  range  of  pitiful 
farce" — was  much  in 
vogue.  The  actress- 
es of  that  day,  says 
Mr.  Weeks,  seemed 
to  aim  to  take  a 
sweet  revenge  for 
the  long  histrionic 
subordination  of 
their  sex  by  a  bold 
invasion  of  man's 
(jwn  dramatic  do- 
main ;  that  from 
time  to  time  after- 
ward there  were 
many  sporadic  in- 
stances of  such  per- 
formances, and  fifty 
years  ago  or  so  in 
the  United  States 
and  in  England 
there  was  a  brief  pe- 
riod when  the  ambition  of  many  prominent  actresses  thus  to  unsex 
themselves  in  their  professional  work  assumed  the  importance  of 
a  very  pronounced  dramatic  movement.  Mr.  Weeks  observes  that 
the  actresses  on  the  contemporaneous  stage  who  have  been  in- 
flamed by  a  passion  to  impersonate  male  characters  have  generally 
found  the  widest  and  most  appropriate  field  for  the  exercise  of  their 
talents  in  variety,  burlesque,  or  comic  opera.  As  exceptions  to 
this  sweeping  declaration  he  deems  it  but  fair  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  of  quite  a  different  character  has  been  the  assump- 
tion by  women  of  male  characters  in  legitimate  opera,  as  Siebel 
in  "Faust,"  Clurubiiio  in  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  Urbain  in 
"The  Huguenots,"  Andreluno'xn  "Mirella,"  Ai'saces  in"Semira- 
mide, "  Orpheus  in  "  Orpheus  and  Eurydice, "  and  others  that  may 
be  recalled  readily  ;  that  several  female  Roineos,  notably  Grisi, 
Pasta,  and  Malibran,  have  distinguished  the  operatic  stage,  and 
that  Malibran  also  sang  the  title-role  in  Rossini's  opera  "Otello." 
It  is  deemed  notable  that  Shakespeare  has  always  been  most 
alluring  to"  women  who  have  desired  thus  to  unsex  themselves  in 
their  dramatic  art. "  Passing  to  the  more  important  Shakespearian 
personages,  Mr.  Weeks  finds  that  ILxmlet  and  Koiiwo  are  the 
male  roles  that  have  been  most  frequently  essayed  by  women, 
altho  lago,  Shylock,  Macbeth,  Richard  III.,  Wohey,  Falstaff, 
Othello,  and  Marc  Antony  have  also  had  their  female  imper- 
sonators.    Of  Charlotte  Cushman  he  says  : 

"  Far  and  away  at  the  head  of  her  class  undoubtedly  stands 
Charlotte  Cushman,  the  greatest  female  Romeo  that  the  stage  has 
ever  known,  and  perhaps  almost  the  only  one  clearly  entitled  to 
place  in  the  same  rank  with  the  best  male  impersonations  of  the 
r61c.  Miss  Cushman  stands  (juite  alone  among  actresses  as  the 
only  woman  who  ever  made  a  Siiakcspcarian  male  character  one  of 
the  most  important  and  most  pf)pular  impersonations  of  her  pro- 
fessional career,  and  one  in  which  she  successfully  challenged 
comparison  on  ecjual  ground  with  the  greatest  tragedians.  Mi.ss 
Cushman  always  had  great  liking  for  male  characters,  and  played 
tliem  many  in  number  and  frequently  in  the  early  part  of  her 
career.     During  her  second  London  season,  in  December,  1845, 


she  appeared  as  Romeo  at  the  Haymarket  Theater,  with  the  spe- 
cial object  in  view  of  giving  her  sister  Susan  an  opportunity  to 
\)\a.y  Ju he t.  She  had  played  Romeo  before  this  time,  but  not  to 
attract  attention.  On  this  occasion,  however,  her  performance 
made  her  forever  famous,  and  from  that  time  forward  some  of 
her  greatest  stage  triumphs  were  won  as  the  hapless  lover  of 
Verona. 

"Scarcely  second  to  her  Romeo  was  Miss  Cushman 's //«;«/<'/. 
She  regarded  it  as  a  superior  performance,  but  critics  did  not 
generally  agree  with  her,  altho  the  impersonation  was  often  cor- 
dially praised.  Miss  Emma  Stebbins.  her  biographer,  says:  'The 
performance  of  Hamlet  gave  her  great  pleasure.  She  alludes  to 
it  in  some  of  her  letters  as  the  very  highest  effort  she  has  ever 
made,  and  the  most  exhausting  :  of  all  her  parts  this  one  seemed 
to  fill  out  most  completely  the  entire  range  of  her  powers. ' 

"The  general  consensus  of  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be  that 
for  complete  abnegation  of  sex  Miss  Cushman 's  Cardinal  Wohey 
was  preeminent  in  her  own  repertoire  and  unrivalled  in  that  of 
any  other  woman.  It  was  a  magnificent  piece  of  acting,  which 
never  failed  to  move  her  auditors  to  profoundest  enthusiasm. 
It  was  felt  by  many  that  at  the  supreme  points  of  the  impersona- 
tion no  actor  or  actress  on  the  stage  in  her  day  could  equal  her. 
One  writer  said  of  her:  'She  realized  to  our  memory  the  palmy 
days  of  the  drama,  and  made  old  playgoers  recall  the  times  of 
Cooke,  Kean,  and  Macready. '" 

Miss  Cushman 's  success  inspired  others  to  follow  in  her  foot- 
steps. 

"  For  a  time,  among  the  leading  women  of  that  day,  especially 
those  who  adhered  to  the  Cushman  school  of  acting,  there  was  a 
craze  to  be  a  Shakespearian  hero  behind  the  footlights.  Mrs. 
John  Drew,  Fanny  Wallack  (a  cousin  of  Lester  Wallack) .  Mrs. 
Melinda  Jones.  Susan  Denin,  Charlotte  Crampton,  Clara  Ellis. 
Eliza  Shaw,  Miss  Marriott.  Kate  Reignolds,  Fanny  Moran,  Annie 
Clarke,  Louise  Pomeroy,  Alice  Placide  Mann,  Emma  Waller, 
Charlotte  Barnes,  Kate  Denin,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Conway,  and  Clara 
Fisher  Maeder  are  names  that  are  likely  first  to  be  recalled  in  this 
connection,  tho  others  might  be  added  to  the  list.  To  go  further 
back,  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons  tried  Hamlet  in  17S2,  but  her  success  in 
the  part  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  her  in  continuing  it  in  her 
repertoire." 

Mr.  Weeks  concludes  by  saying  : 

"On  the  whole,  the  success  of  women  in  interpreting  the  male 
characters  of  the  Shakespearian  dramas  has  not  been  so  pro- 
nounced as  to  hold  out  much  inducement  to  others  of  the  sex  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  have  been  the  pioneers. 
There  seems  to  be  no  immediate  danger  that  men  will  be  sup- 
planted in  the  privilege  of  depicting  their  sex  before  the  foot- 
lights, and  it  is  far  from  likely  that  the  stage  Avill  ever  have  any 
female  Keans,  Kembles.  Booths,  or  Forrests.  The  spirit  of  to- 
day, if  not  opposed  to  such  experiments,  is  at  least  indifferent  to 
them,  on  the  part  both  of  the  public  and  of  the  profession.  Even 
the  remarkable  activity  that  distinguished  the  Cushman  epoch  in 
this  respect  quite  failed  to  maintain  itself,  and  has  exercised  no 
deep  or  permanent  influence.  That  episode,  and  others  that  pre- 
ceded it,  are  now  remembered  only  as  curious  pages  in  the  history 
of  the  English-speaking  stage." 


Tolstoi's  New  Novel. — Count  Tolstoi  has  nearly  com- 
pleted a  new  story,  which  is  said  to  be  more  artistic  than  his 
"Master  and  Man."  Interesting  rumors  are  circulated  by  the 
press  in  regard  to  its  plot.  The  hero  of  the  novel  is  the  foreman 
of  a  jury,  and  the  heroine  a  young  girl  leading  a  life  of  shame. 
The  girl  is  accused  of  murder,  and  is  tried  and  found  guilty. 
She  is  sentenced  to  exile  in  Siberia.  The  foreman  of  the  jury 
which  convicts  her  is  convinced  of  her  innocence,  falls  in  love 
with  her,  and  follows  her  to  Siberia.  The  second  part  of  the 
novel  deals  with  the  life  of  the  exiles  and  the  moral  regeneration 
of  the  heroes  of  the  story.  As  thus  written,  the  novel  was  to  have 
appeared  months  ago,  but  it  is  said  that  Count  Tolstoi  discovered 
that  persons  found  guilty  of  murder  are  sentenced  to  hard  labor 
in  the  Siberian  mines  and  not  merely  to  exile,  and  in  order  to  be 
absolutely  realistic,  he  determined  to  rewrite  certain  portions  of 
the  second  part  and  describe  the  conditions  of  the  convicts  in  the 
mines. 
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DEATH    OF  COL.   THOMAS     WALLACE     KNOX. 

COL.  THOMAS  WALLACE  KNOX,  the  well-known  story- 
writer,  died  suddenly  in  this  city  on  the  morning  of  Janu- 
ary 6.  He  was  born  in  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  June  25,  1835.  The 
Tribune  give  the  following  facts  concerning  the  life  of  Colonel 
Knox : 

"  He  came  of  humble  family,  his  father  being  a  shoemaker,  and 
he  was  himself  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  shoemaking.  He  got 
the  rudiments  of  an  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston, 


^^'^ 


From  Authors'  Portrait  Catalopup.  Copyriffht,  1893,  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 

THOMAS  W.    KNOX. 

but  at  the  age  of  ten  years  went  to  work  upon  a  farm.  He  was 
ambitious,  however,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  became 
principal  of  an  academy  at  Kingston,  N.  H.  In  i860  he  went  to 
the  gold-fields  of  Colorado,  but  shortly  afterward,  the  war  break- 
ing out,  he  served  as  a  volunteer  aid  in  two  campaigns,  receiving 
his  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Governor  of  California.  Later  he  was  the  war  correspondent  of 
several  New  York  papers. 

"At  the  close  of  the  war  he  invested  in  plantations  in  Louisiana, 
but  the  speculation  proved  unfortunate,  and  financial  ruin  ensued. 
In  1S66  Colonel  Knox  undertook  a  trip  with  an  expedition  organ- 
ized to  establish  a  line  of  telegraphic  communication  through 
Southern  Asia,  and  on  this  journey  he  traveled  through  Siberia 
for  3,500  miles  on  sledges  and  1,500  miles  on  wheels. 

"The  next  few  years  he  devoted  himself  to  traveling  and  liter- 
ary work.  One  of  his  first  books  was  'Overland  Through  Asia, ' 
in  which  he  gave  the  results  of  his  observations  as  a  member  of 
the  first  overland  expedition  through  Northern  Asia.  After  1879 
he  worked  steadily  and  turned  out  about  two  books  a  year.  One 
of  his  most  intimate  friends,  Chandos  Fulton,  says  that  he  was  a 
most  methodical  worker,  turning  out  a  fixed  amount  of  work  on 
each  working-day.  He  published  in  all  about  thirty-nine  books, 
among  them  being  'Cotton  Field  and  Campfire,'  'The  Boy  Trav- 
elers in  China  and  Japan,'  'The  Boy  Travelers  in  Siam,'  a  book 
which  pleased  the  King  of  Siam  so  much  that  he  conferred  upon 
the  colonel  the  Order  of  the  White  Elephant,  Colonel  Knox  being 
the  first  American  to  receive  that  honor;  'How  to  Travel,'  'The 
Young  Nimrods  in  North  America, '  '  Underground  Life, '  '  Back- 
sheesh,' 'Lives  of  Blaine  and  Logan,'  'Decisive  Battles  Since 
Waterloo,'  and  'Life  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher. ' 

"Colonel  Knox  was  a  member  of  the  International  Jury  of  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  an  in- 
genious system  of  typographical  telegraphy,  which  he  sold  to  the 
United  States  for  use  in  the  transmission  of  weather  maps.  One 
of  his  latest  books  was  called 'The  History  of  the  Republican 
Party.'     He  was  at  work  upon  a  book  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


He  was  a  close  friend  of  Stanley,  the  explorer,  and  had  corre- 
sponded with  him  for  years.  For  fourteen  continuous  years  he 
was  secretary  of  the  Lotos  Club.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Union  League  Club,  of  the  Authors'  Club,  managing  director  of 
the  Olympic  Club,  which  he  had  made  his  summer  home  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  a  member  of  the  New  England  Society." 


Stevenson's  "Vailima  Letters."—/'//^  Bookman  says 
of  this  volume  :  "The  value  of  these  letters  lies  in  their  being 
like  their  writer.  All  Stevenson's  work,  when  it  was  successful, 
was  a  more  or  less  literal  transcription  of  his  everyday  self.  Even 
his  literary  discipline  tended  and  helped  to  this  end,  instead  of  to 
the  production  of  an  artificial  and  unfamiliar  .self.  No  writer 
owed  so  much  to  his  own  social  qualities  ;  and  his  popularity  is 
very  far  from  being  an  exclusively  literary  one.  His  interests, 
his  views  of  life,  his  opinions  on  books,  his  hopes,  his  desponden- 
cies, his  eccentricities,  heresies,  prejudices,  he  insinuates  into  his 
readers,  and  they  are  adopted,  cheered,  echoed,  in  most  unlikely 
quarters,  not  because  of  their  intrinsic  worth  or  reasonableness, 
but  because  they  were  his,  and  had,  therefore,  the  most  winning 
of  advocates  and  expounders.  The  Vailima  Letters  are  not  to 
be  named  with  epistolary  masterpieces.  But  they  let  out  the 
secret,  to  whoever  has  not  already  guessed  it,  of  Stevenson's  be- 
guiling influence.  Just  what  delighted  you  in  'Kidnapped,'  or 
'The  New  Arabian  Nights,'  or  in  the  'Travels  with  a  Donkey,'  is 
here  to  delight  you  when  he  is  speaking  of  his  own  private  con- 
cerns, or  of  Samoan  politics,  or  of  his  literary  hopes  and  fears — 
his  sparkling  fun,  his  varying  moods,  his  austere  indignation,  his 
gentleness,  his  ready  confidence.  If  Stevenson  ever  posed  at  all 
he  posed  in  naturalness,  in  being  so  much  himself  that  no  one 
could  think  him  other  than  he  was." 


NOTES. 

Paul  Verlaine,  the  French  Symbolist  poet,  died  in  Paris  on  January 
8,  Verlaine  was  born  in  Metz,  in  1844,  and  published  his  first  verse, 
"Poemes  Satiirniens,"  in  1866,  since  which  time  he  has  published  thirteen 
volumes  of  poetry,  six  volumes  of  prose,  a  one- act  comedy  in  meter,  and 
he  had  in  preparation  at  the  time  of  his  death  three  additional  volumes  of 
poetry.  The  Evening  Post  ssiyv,:  "  His  life  was  a  fevered  period  of  alter- 
nate debauchery  and  repentance,  and  according  to  his  mood  for  the  time 
being  he  wrote  licentious  or  religious  verses.  In  both  he  indulged  in  all 
sorts  of  extravagances  of  form  and  expression." 

William  Black,  the  novelist,  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1841.  As  a  boy  he 
wished  to  be  an  artist,  and  studied  for  some  time  in  the  Glasgow  School  of 
Art.  Before  he  was  twenty  he  contributed  to  the  Glasgow  Weekly  Citizen, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  joined  the  staff  of  The  Morning 
Star,  and  became  special  correspondent  for  that 
paper  during  the  war  of  1866.  His  first  novel, 
"Love  or  Marriage,''  was  published  in  1867. 
Next  came  "In  Silk  Attire,"  "  Kilmeny,"  and 
"  The  Monarch  of  Mincing  Lane."  He  made  his 
reputation  by  "  A  Daughter  of  Heth,"  published 
in  1871.  Tom  Cassilis,  better  known  as  the 
"Whaup,"  is  his  most  famous  character.  The 
most  important  of  his  other  works  are  "The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,"  "A  Princess 
of  Thule."  "Three  Feathers,"  "  Madcap  Violet," 
"  Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly,"  "  Macleod  of 
Dare,"  "  Yolande,"  "  White  Heather,"  "In  Far 
Lochaber,"  and  "The  New  Prince  Fortunatus." 
In  twenty  years  he  has  produced  over  twenty  books.  He  was  at  onetime 
assistant  editor  of  The  Daily  News. —  The  Bookman. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  William  Winter's  new  book,  "Brown  Heath  and  Blue 
Bells"  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  Mr.  Stoddard  says,  in  The  Mail  and  Express : 
"  It  is  a  pretty  little  miniature  volume,  about  one  half  of  which  is  filled 
with  accounts  of  visits  paid  by  their  writer  to  the  famous  places  in  Scot- 
land, descriptions  of  the  scenery  thereabout,  and  the  emotions  which  these 
visits  inspired  in  his  sensitive  mind.  It  is  not  easy  to  classify  a  writer 
like  Mr.  Winter,  who  has  a  graceful  talent  in  verse  of  an  amatory  and 
pathetic  kind,  a  predilection  for  and  experiences  in  dramatic  criticism  and 
biography  ;  but,  at  a  venture,  he  is  a  literary  enthusiast,  who,  uninfluenced 
by  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  letters  about  him,  lives  among  and 
reflects  the  works  which  were  in  vogue  in  his  early  years,  and  in  that 
respect,  when  measured  by  the  standard  which  we  apply  to  living  American 
writers,  is  somewhat  overshadowed  in  his  manner  and  his  method." 

In  reply  tea  request  that  he  sign  the  address  of  British  literary  men  to 
American  authors  asking  the  latter  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  a 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  the 
new  Poet  Laureate,  writes  professing  admiration  and  respect  for  the 
American  Government  and  people,  but  saying  that  their  recent  attitude 
was  unfair  and  unfriendly.  He,  therefore,  at  the  present  moment  can  not 
approve  of  a  body  of  Englishmen  addressing  a  body  of  Americans  in 
language  which  might  be  construed  as  savoring  of  timorous  complaisance. — 
New  York  Sun. 


WILLIAM    BLACK. 
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SCIENCE. 


I 


A   LAMP  THAT    MAKES   ITS   OWN    GAS. 

MPROVEMENTS  in  artiticial  illumination  seem  to  be  tiuite 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  week  tiiat  does  not  see  the  in- 
troduction of  some  new  burner  or  some  novel  application  of  oil, 
gas,  or  electricity  is  an  uneventful  one.  The  system  of  lighting 
to  be  described  below,  however,  is  an  entirely  new  departure, 
being  nothing  less  than  the  chemical  preparation  by  the  simplest 
of  methods  of  a  powerful  and  safe  illuminating  gas  in  the  very 
lamp  in  which  it  is  to  be  burned.  The  principle  lias  been  known 
for  at  least  a  year,  and  wc  are  now  told  that  it  has  reached  a 
practical  application,  tho  we  can  not  be  sure  of  this  until  we  see 
the  new  gas-lamps  actually  on  the  markets.  Our  account  and 
illustrations  are  taken  from  an  article  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  De- 
cember 7)  by  its  editor,  M.  Gaston  Tissandier: 

"Much  has  been  said  lately  about  a  new  system  of  lighting  by 
means  of  acetylene  gas,  which  was  formerly  known  only  to  chem- 
ists, and  which  has  not  been  practically  utilized  before.  M. 
Moissan,  the  celebrated  French  chemist,  to  whom  we  owe  so 
many  new  and  important  results  obtained  by  means  of  the  electric 
furnace  and  of  the  high  temperature  of  the  electric  arc,  has 
directed  attention  to  acetylene,  by  discovering  a  mode  of  produc- 
tion that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  foresee.  M.  Moissan 
has  discovered  in  one  of  his  electric  furnaces  a  new  substance 
endowed  with  astonishing  properties;  it  consists  of  a  chemical 
combination  of  carbon  and  lime  and  constitutes  a  carbid  of  cal- 
cium. This  product  has  the  look  of  a  grayish  stony  mass,  but 
when  it  is  plunged  into  water  it  does  a  surprising  thing;  it  de- 
composes the  water,  and  itself  decomposes  at  the  same  time, 
producing  a  gas  which,  collected  in  a  tube,  can  be  burned  like 
ordinary  illuminating  gas.  The  flame  of  acetylene  is  extremely 
brilliant,  and  has  a  purity  that  has  never  been  observed  in  other 
flames;  it  is  of  great  whiteness  and  enormouir  illuminating  power. 
Is  not  this  an  astonishing  fact?  A  mineral  substance  which, 
thrust  into  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  immediately  de- 
termines the  production  of  a  combustible  gas  !  The  gas  may  be 
lighted  as  soon  as  it  escapes  from  the  water,  because  there  is  no 
danger  of  explosion,  even  when  it  is  mixed  with  air.  ]\Ir.  T. 
O'Conor  Sloane,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1895,  was  the  first  to 
describe  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  glass  globe  which,  contain- 
ing pieces  of  carbid  of  calcium, 
gave  oiT  acetylene  gas  through  a 
tube  leading  from  its  upper  part. 
By  opening  a  stopcock  the  jet 
could  be  lighted  at  once,  producing 
a  beautiful  flame.  The  first  ace- 
tylene lamp  was  thus  made.  To- 
day lamp-makers  have  studied  this 
system  of  lighting,  so  singular,  so 
easily  produced,  and  so  interest- 
ing. M.  Trouve  has  recently  at- 
tacked the  problem  of  a  practical 
acetylene  lamp,  and  we  shall  first 
describe  an  interesting  little  ex- 
perimental device  that  he  has  con- 
structed. This  device  (Fig.  2)  is 
made  with  a  little  laboratory  bottle 
having  a  hole  in  its  bottom  and 
furnished  at  its  mouth  with  a  stoji- 
per  through  which  may  be  passed 
a  glass  tube  to  serve  as  a  jet.  This 
li'j.  1.  Aeityi'-no  i.imj)  Con-  bottle  is  placed  in  a  large  jar,  as 
siructed  by  M  Trouve.  The  „,,„^^.„  j„  y  o,  N„.  ,.  1„  the 
basket   of   metal   giiu/.e  ih.'it   i.s    ,        ,      .  ,     ,         ,.     , 

seen  in  the  reservoir  full  of  wa-  ^""'^  '«  suspended  a  little  wire- 
ter  is  to  be  filled  with  fravrinents  basket  containing  pieces  of  calci- 
of  eulciuin  cnrbid  when  it  is  de-  uni  carbid.  No.  2  of  Fig.  2  shows 
•Ired  to  use  the  light.  ^j^^,  introduction  of  the  bottle  into 

the  receiving-vase,  which  is  two  thirds  full  of  water.  When  the 
bottle  is  thrust  in  the  water  rises  into  it  through  the  hole  in  the 
bottom,  the  acetylene  is  formed  at  once,  and  issues  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  tube  where  it  is  lighted.  To  this  system  may  be  added 
a  small  balloon,  borne  at  the  end  of  a  support.  After  filling  this 
with  gas  it  can  be  used  as  a  little  gasometer  (see  Fig.  2,  No.  3). 
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"M.  Trouve,  after  his  early  experiments,  made  several  lamps 
of  different  forms,  and  finally  adopted  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  i. 
which  is  excellently  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  reservoir  of  the 
lamp  is  of  glass,  and  within  it  may  be  seen  the  bottle  with  the  hole 
in  its  bottom,  and  the 
basket  containing  the 
calcium  carbid.  The 
reservoir  of  the  lamp 
is  surmounted  with 
a  nickel -plated  top 
which  forms  a  little 
hemispherical  dome  ; 
a  tube  furnished  with 
a  gas-tip  and  a  stop- 
cock finishes  ofT  the 
apparatus.  The  lamp 
having  been  properly 
filled,  it  suffices  to 
open  the  stopcock  ; the 
water  of  the  glass 
gasometer  surrounding  the  submerged  bottle  that  contains  the 
supply  of  acetylene  mounts  in  the  interior  of  this  receiver  and 
reaches  the  calcium  carbid  ;  bubbles  of  gas  are  seen  to  form,  and 
by  touching  a  match  to  the  gas-tip  the  jet  can  be  lighted. 

"Having  thus  described  the  newly  invented  acetylene  lamp, 
we  ought  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  history  of  the  gas.  It  is 
a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  is  represented  by  the 
formula  C2H2.  It  was  discovered  in  1836  by  Davy,  and  has  been 
made  a  special  object  of  study  by  Berthelot.  It  is  colorless  and 
quite  soluble  in  water.  Unfortunately  it  has  a  very  disagreeable 
odor,  but  this  is  no  objection  in  a  properly  constructed  lamp." — 
7ra)islatedJor  Tiik  Literary  Digest. 


Fig.  2.— Experimental  Apparatus  for  the  Pro- 
duction of  Acetylene  Gas. 


GENIUSES,   SANE   AND    OTHERWISE. 

THE  dictum  of  some  modern  criminologists  that  a  genius  is 
always  a  degenerate  is  stoutly  resisted  by  others,  who 
maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  those  who  are  properly  so  styled 
are  eminently  sane  and  of  normal  development.  Dr.  Warren  L. 
Babcock  comes  to  the  relief  of  those  who  do  not  know  which  of 
these  assertions  to  accept,  by  telling  us  that  both  are  right — there 
are  geniuses  of  both  kinds,  sane  and  insane.  We  quote  a  few 
paragraphs  from  the  beginning  of  an  article  by  him  in  The  Jour- 
nal of  Aeri/oi/s  atid  Mental  Diseases  (New  York,  December),  in 
which  he  lays  down  this  distinction  : 

"The  term  genius  has  long  enjoyed  a  wide  latitude  of  applica- 
tion, and  it  becomes  necessary,  before  the  men  of  great  gifts  can 
be  properly  studied  or  their  characteristics  rightly  defined,  to 
divide  them  into  two  primary  classes  :  first,  the  normal  or  regen- 
erate, and,  second,  the  abnormal  or  degenerate,  men  of  genius. 

"The  normal  man  of  genius  can  be  dismissed  in  few  words.  He 
is  now  the  highest  type  of  our  present  state  of  evolution  and  civil- 
ization ;  he  is  the  talented  man  of  our  colleges  and  universities, 
the  leader  of  his  profession,  and  the  director  of  all  movements  of 
progress.  By  force  of  industry  and  tact  he  has  acquired  those 
resources  of  mind  which  characterize,  in  larger  measure,  the 
greater  genius.  A  sui^erficial  comparison  would  reflect  him  as  a 
copy  in  miniature  of  his  degenerate  cousin,  but  a  deeper  study 
would  establish  a  wide  divergence,  both  mental  and  physical. 
Wcll-develo])ed  qualities  of  originality,  attention,  and  abstraction 
are  strangers  to  his  mentality;  his  heritage  bespeaks  a  normal 
ancestry  and  his  symmetry  of  physical  contour  a  healthy  organ- 
ism. The  work  of  the  mediocre  or  even  the  talented  man  fades 
away  in  the  march  of  ages  and  sinks  into  obscurity.  A  genera- 
tion or  two  suflices  to  obliterate  his  labors  from  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  tho  not  having  lived  in  vain,  he  lived  for  his  time 
and  generation  only.  I?ut  the  discoveries  of  really  great  men 
never  leave  us  ;  their  works  live  on  and  on,  and  their  fame  proves 
immortal." 

Passing  on  presently  to  the  degenerate  or  abnormal  genius. 
Dr.  Babcock  proceeds  to  characterize  him  as  follows  : 

"You  have  all  noticed  the  odd  boy  of  the  family  ;  the  doubtful 
character;  the  precocious  prodigy;  tlic  black  sheep  of  the  flock. 
For  example,  let  us  lake  a  respectable  farmer's  family  of  four  or 
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five  children.  The  parents  are  healthy,  sober,  poor  but  respecta- 
ble people.  The  children,  with  one  exception,  resemble  one  or 
the  other  parent.  Their  mental  endowments  do  not  exceed  medi- 
ocrity. But  this  odd  boy— this  variation  from  the  family  likeness- 
is  the  one  who  interests  us.  He  differs  from  the  others  greatly, 
and  is  wilful,  perverse,  moody,  impulsive,  and  perhaps  frail  and 
sicicly.  Marked  precocity  is  his  only  redeeming  characteristic. 
The  ordinary  pleasures  of  childhood  which  interest  his  brothers 
and  sisters  have  no  charm  for  him.  He  plays  alone  or  wanders 
off  in  the  fields,  seeking  solitude  in  the  passivity  of  nature.  He 
is  such  a  strange  boy.  His  parents  do  not  understand  him,  and 
his  associates  look  upon  him  with  awe.  As  he  reaches  the 
adolescent  period,  he  becomes  dissatisfied  and  i^estless,  reluctantly 
gaining  his  parents'  consent  to  leave  home,  or,  failing  in  that, 
runs  away  and  turns  his  face  toward  some  near-by  large  city. 
Here  his  interesting  career  commences,  and  if  followed  up  is  found 
to  attain  one  of  four  terminations.  First,  and  most  prominent  in 
the  order  of  frequency,  is  an  early  death.  Second,  he  may  help 
swell  the  criminal  ranks.  Third,  he  may  become  mentally  de- 
ranged and  ultimately  find  his  way  into  a  hospital  for  insane. 
Fourth,  and  least  frequently,  he  startles  the  world  by  an  inven- 
tion or  discovery  in  science  or  by  an  original  composition  of  great 
merit  in  art,  music,  or  literature.     He  is  then  styled  a  genius." 


FRANKLIN'S    ELECTRICAL    KITE. 

THE  following  interesting  details  regarding  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's renowned  kite  experiment  are  given  by  Park  Benja- 
min in  Gassier' s  Magazine  (January)  : 

"It  was  a  square  kite,  not  the  coffin-shaped  affair  shown  in 
story-book  picti:res.  To  the  upright  stick  of  the  cross  Franklin 
attached  his  pointed  rod — a  sharp  wire,  about  a  foot  long — and 
provided  himself  with  a  silk  ribbon  and  a  key;  the  ribbon,  to 
fasten  to  the  string  after  he  had  raised  the  kite,  as  some  possible 
protection — how  much  he  did  not  know — against  the  lightning 
entering  his  body  ;  and  the  key,  to  be  secured  to  the  junction  of 
the  ribbon  and  string  to  serve  as  a  conductor  from  which  he  might 
draw  the  sparks  of  celestial  fire — if  it  came. 

"When  the  thimder-storm  broke  he  went  out  on  the  open  com- 
mon near  Philadelphia  and  faced  death — faced  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  lightning  stroke,  before  which  all  people  of  all  ages 
had  quailed  in  terror ;  faced  what  most  of  the  world  then  believed 
to  be  the  avenging  blow  of  an  angered  God.  True,  he  believed 
that  electricity  and  lightning  were  the  same  thing,  and  therefore 
had  no  different  properties  or  effects;  but  he  did  not  know  it. 
The  best  existing  theory  which  accounted  for  electrical  phenom- 
ena at  that  time  was  his  own.  The  laws  of  electrical  conduction 
or  resistance,  now  so  familiar,  were  not  even  suspected.  Who 
could  predict  that  the  lightning  would  obey  any  law?  Besides, 
he  had  produced  tremendous  shocks  with  his  Leyden  jars  in 
series,  and  had  killed  birds  with  them.  More  than  that,  he  had 
been  terribly  shocked  himself  by  the  same  means — stunned  into 
insensibility  and  nearly  killed.  He  had  said,  again  and  again, 
that  an  electric  shock,  if  strong  enough,  would  blot  out  life,  tho 
without  a  pang.  If  his  idea  was  correct,  if  his  conviction  was 
true,  he  was  now  about  to  face  an  electric  discharge  beside  which 
that  of  the  most  powerful  of  man-made  batteries  would  seem 
weak  and  insignificant. 

"All  the  world  knows  what  happened.  The  kite  soared  up  into 
the  black  cloud,  while  the  philosojaher  stood  calmly  in  the  drench- 
ing rain  watching  the  string,  until  finally  he  saw  the  little  fibers 
of  the  hemp  raise  themselves.  Then  without  a  tremor  he  touched 
his  knuckle  to  the  key — and  lived.  For  the  spark  crackled  and 
leaped  to  his  finger  as  harmlessly  as  did  that  from  his  old  famil- 
iar electrical  machine,  and  allowed  him  to  charge  his  jars  with  it 
with  the  same  impunity.  He  sent  the  story  of  what  he  had  done 
abroad,  without  a  particle  of  trumpeting.  He  was  not  a  discov- 
erer for  revenue.  No  stock-markets  awaited  the  announcement 
of  his  claims;  nonewspaperstoodready  to  blaze  forth  his  achieve- 
ment in  the  interest  of  the  money-jugglers.  His  own  narrative 
barely  fills  one  of  the  little  columns  of  The  Gentleman' s  Maga- 
zine ior  Ociohev  icj,  1752,  and  it  has  at  its  end  only  the  initials 
B.  F." 


TOY    PHONOGRAPHS. 

"  I  ""HE  phonograph  has  hitherto  been  too  expensive  to  serve  as 

-»-       a  toy,  but  it  has  now  been  so   far  simplified  that  small 

models  will  soon  be  put  upon  the  market,  bearing  about  the  same 

relation  to  the  larger  and  more  perfect  instrument  that  the  kodak 


Fig. 


I.— Simplified   Phonograph,      i,  Details  of  the  vibrating  membrane; 
2,  arrangement  of  parts. 


Professor  Hebra,  of  Vienna,  asserts  that  the  sun  does  not  produce 
freckles.  They  never  appear,  he  says,  in  children  under  the  age  of  si.x  or 
eight  years,  whether  exposed  to  the  sun  or  not. 


bears  to  the  larger  and  more  perfect  cameras.  We  translate  from 
La  Nature  (Paris,  December  14)  a  description  of  two  of  these 
toy  phonographs : 

"The  phonograph,  after  having  remained  during  long  years  an 
instrument  of  luxury  whose  price  was  prohibitory,  seems  to  be 
now  becoming  an  object  that  may  easily  be  procured.  We  re- 
cently described  some  very  interesting  new  models  that  run  by 
hand  or  by  clockwork,  and  we  now  bring  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  another,  also  operated  by  clockwork.  It  does  not  reach, 
perhaps,  all  the  perfection  of  detail  that  is  attained  by  the  appar- 
atus just  mentioned,  but  it  marks  a  real  progress  over  the  little 
phonographs  that  form  part  of  the  well-known  speaking-dolls  and 
talking-watches. 

"The  principle  of  this  phonograph,  which  is  the  invention  of 
M.  Livret,  is  the  old  one ;  the  cylinder  on  which  the  impressions 
are  made  is  formed  of  celluloid.  This  can  be  fixed  on  an  axle 
that  is  set  in  motion  by  a  simple  ordinary  clock-movement  wound 
with  a  key.  Design  2  of  Fig.  i  shows  the  clock-movement  and 
the  cylinder  adjusted  in  place.  Above  is  fixed  a  vibrating  mem- 
brane with  rubber  tubes  of  the  well-known  model.  The  horn 
used  to  magnify  the 
sound  presents  some  in- 
teresting peculiarities ;  a 
section  of  it  is  shown  in 
design  i  of  Fig.  i.  The 
vibrating  membrane  is  a 
sheet  of  mica  placed  in 
the  lower  part ;  on  it  at 
the  outside  rests  a  metal- 
lic point  curved  like  a 
hook  but  kept  in  place  by 
a  spring  placed  within 
the  horn.  This  arrange- 
ment assures  a  certain 
sensitiveness  to  the  mem- 
brane. Words  are  not 
always  distinct,  but  airs 
played  on  a  horn  are  re- 
produced remarkably. 

"We  have  tested  this 
interesting  little  phono- 
graph in  several  ways; 
without  attaining  the 
perfection  of  detail  found 
in  larger  apparatus,  it  forms  a  very  simple  and  amusing  toy, 
which  will  please  adults  as  well  as  children. 

"Fig.  2  shows  us  another  model  still  more  simple,  forming  a 
toy  that  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  quite  young  children.  The 
mechanism  described  above  remains  the  same,  but  the  clockwork 
is  simpler  and  resembles  that  which  is  used  in  the  talking-dolls, 
already  mentioned.  Below,  at  the  side,  can  be  seen  the  celluloid 
cylinder,  which  can  be  easily  changed  at  will.     The  vibrating 


v^iti 


Fig.  2. — Another  Model  of  Phonograph. 
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membrane  is  similar  to  that  described  above ;  the  horn  takes  a 
cylindrical  form.  The  whole  mechanism  is  enclosed  in  a  rec- 
tangular bo.x  of  very  stiff  pasteboard  which  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  allowing  the  apparatvis  to  be  carried  about  easily,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  forming  a  resonance-chamber  for  the  amplifica- 
tion of  the  sound.  There  is  a  lid  at  the  top,  and  a  little  door 
below  for  use  in  changing  the  cylinders. 

"These  two  last  models  of  phonographs  certainly  constitute 
what  is  up  to  the  present  time  the  last  expression  of  simplicity  in 
an  apparatus  that  has  long  remained  an  expensive  luxury.  We 
should  not  be  astonished  to  see  these  phonographs  for  sale  soon 
on  the  street-stands." — Translated  Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


AERIAL   PHOTOGRAPHY. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  taken  from  ])oints  high  in  the  air  by  means 
of  cameras  pointed  directly  downward  can  now  be  obtained 
in  several  ways  without  the  trouble  of  going  up  in  a  balloon  for 
the  purpose.  These  photographs,  besides  possessing  a  certain 
interest  for  the  curious  collector,  are  of  great  value  in  topography 
and  will  doubtless  figure  extensively  in  military  operations  during 
the  next  great  war.  A  brief  but  comprehensive  summary  of  what 
has  been  done  in  this  line  is  given 
in  an  article  on  the  subject  in 
the  forthcoming  "Encyclopedic 
Dictionary  of  Photography." 

We  quote  several  paragraphs 
from  specimen  sheets  that  ap- 
pear in  The  Photographic  Times 
(Januar)')  : 

"In  the  year  1858  Xadar,  of 
Paris,  made  photographs  from 
the  car  of  a  balloon.  A  balloon 
camera  for  obtaining  photo- 
graphs from  a  great  height  was 
invented  and  patented  by  Wood- 
bury in  1877.  To  a  captive  bal- 
loon was  suspended  a  camera, 
fitted  with  a  rapid  lens  and  an 
instantaneous  shutter.  Inside 
the  camera  were  two  rr)llers  car- 
rying a  band  of  sensitive  tissue 
moved  by  clockwork .  This  clock- 
work and  the  instantaneous  shut- 
ter were  both  controlled  by  an 
electromagnet  communicating  with  the  operator  on  terra  firiiia 
by  electric  wires  running  inside  the  cord  to  which  the  balloon  was 
attached.  By  means  of  a  small  battery  the  operator  below  sends 
a  current  of  electricity  through  tiie  wire  to  the  electromagnets. 
The  actions  of  the  latter  are,   first,   to  release  the  clockwork  and 

bring  into  position  a 
piece  of  sensitive  tis- 
sue or  film,  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  release  the 
shutter  and  make  the 
exposure.  This  opera- 
tion is  repeated  until 
the  whole  of  the  sensi- 
tized ti.ssue  containc<l 
in  the  camera  is  ex- 
hausted, when  the  bal- 
loon is  drawn  to  the 
earth  and  the  images 
upon  the  exposed  tis- 
sue developed.  The 
uses  of  an  instrument 
of  this  kind  are  many. 
For  war  purpcses  it 
would  be  invaluable, 
enabling  one  to  pho- 
tograph and  ascertain 
with  certainty  the  po- 
sition, strength,  and 
movements  «)f  the  en- 
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BALLOON-PHOTOGRAPH    FROM   A   HEIGHT  OF  2,500  FEET. 


emy.  For  exploring 
expeditions,  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  reaped 
by  the  use  of  such  an 
instrument  can  not  be 
overestimated. 

"For  similar  pur- 
poses. M.  Batut,  a 
clever  French  ama- 
teur, has  invented  a 
kite  camera.  .  .  .  The 
kite  is  diamond- 
shaped,  with  a  long 
tail,  assuring  stability 
when  it  has  ascended 
into  the  regions  of 
the  clouds.  The  cord 
holding  it  to  the  earth 
is  attached  to  the 
frame  by  a  sort  of  trapeze,  so  arranged  that  the  camera  A,  which 
is  also  fastened  to  the  fiame  by  the  triangular  support  D,  shall 
have  an  unobstructed  range  of  whatever  is  below.  The  shutter, ' 
which  is  of  the  'drop'  variety,  working  horiz(jntally,  being  actu- 
ated by  two  rubber  baiuls,  is  liberated  by  the  burning  of  a  fuse, 

C  which  burns  through  a  thread 
holding  the  shutter  en  tension; 
the  thread  being  burned  releases 
the  shutter,  which,  in  its  flight 
across  the  opening  of  the  lens, 
also  liberates  a  scrap  of  paper 
which,  floating  down,  shows  the 
manipulator  that  the  exposure 
has  taken  place.  A  self-register- 
ing barometer,  B,  is  attached,  to 
show  the  altitude  attained.  The 
cut  shows  a  result  obtained  by 
M.  Batut  at  an  altitude  of  127 
meters,  on  February  13,  1889.  at 
II  A.M.  It  represents  a  plain 
view  of  a  farmhouse,  with  its 
outbuildings.  The  kite  employed 
is  about  -^yi  feet  in  height ;  the 
camera  weighed  1,200  grams 
[2^  pounds]. 

"Another  curious  form  of  ae- 
rial photographic  apparatus  was 
developed  by  a  French  inventor, 
M.  Denesse.  It  consists  of  a 
photographic  camera  attached  to 
a  rocket.  An  umbrella-like  parachute  is  also  fixed  to  the  rocket- 
stick.  When  fired  into  the  air  this  is  closed,  but  as  soon  as  the 
rocket  begins  to  descend  it  opens  out,  and  the  whole  returns 
gracefully  to  the  earth.  In  this  the  camera  is  cylindrical  in  form, 
and  has  round  its  circumference  twelve  lenses — a  sensitive  plate 
is  in  the  center.  The  lenses  are  provided  with  a  shutter  which 
opens  and  closes  instantly  on  the  camera  commencing  to  descend. 
It  is  then  drawn  back  to  the  operator  by  a  cord  attached  before 
the  firing  of  the  rocket.  The  principal  advantages  of  this  form 
of  apparatus  are  cheapness  of  operating  and  freedom  from  risk. 

"Many  other  methods  of  making  photographs  from  a  height 
have  been  devised  and  some  very  useful  results  obtained.  It  is 
-:ot  only  for  war  and  exploring  purposes  that  these  pictures  be- 
come valuable  :  students  of  geodesy  will  also  find  them  of  service 
in  the  construction  of  plans  and  maps.  Dr.  Frank  Stolze  says 
that  it  may  be  confidently  assumed  that  during  the  exposure  the 
sensitive  plate  on  which  the  photograph  is  made  has  hardly  ever 
been  horizontal  enough  to  allow  the  plate  to  be  considered 
analogous  to  a  ])arallcl  jirojcction  of  the  natural  landscape  ;  it  is 
nuich  more  likely  to  be  always  more  or  less  perspectively  fore- 
shortened. There  exists,  however,  a  particularly  simple  and 
reliable  means  of  fin<ling  projier  geometrical  projections  from  the 
perspective  projection.  .  .  .  The  work  will  be  far  easier  than 
when  one  has  to  trust  to  terrestrial  photogranmietry  ;  and  it  may 
indeed  be  stated  that  views  taken  from  a  licight  and  used  in  this 
manner  far  exceed  in  simplicity  and  ease  all  that  has  yet  been 
done  in  the  way  of  special  views  taken  for  jnirposes  of  geodesy. 
In  fact,  views  taken  from  balloons,  jiarachutes,  kites,  or  rockets 
are  uiuloubtedly  the  geodesic  views  of  the  future." 
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FLOUR    THAT    MAKES    THE    BEST    BREAD. 

THE  best  bread  is  that  made  from  a  flour  whose  granules  are 
uniform  in  size,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  This  state- 
ment is  made  by  J.  B.  Allfree  (  The  Ai/ierican  Miller,  December) , 
and  the  plausible  line  of  reasoning  by  which  he  sustains  it  is  giv- 
en in  the  following  paragraphs,  which  we  quote  from  his  article  : 

"Yeast  being  a  plant  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  rapid 
growth,  rapidly  setting  up  in  any  mass  into  which  it  has  been  in- 
troduced conditions  similar  to  its  own,  it  is  evident  that  the  im- 
palpable portion  of  fiour  will  be  acted  upon  speedily,  while  only 
the  superficial  layers  of  the  larger  granules  would  be  affected  by 
the  ferment.  Where  such  conditions  exist — that  is,  where  the 
flour  granules  vary  in  size — the  process  can  not  proceed  uni- 
formly. The  fine  particles  can  not  wait  upon  the  coarse.  They 
will  have  passed  through  the  various  stages,  and  too  often  have 
reached  the  acid  stage,  before  the  coarser  or  larger  particles  will 
have  been  more  than  superficially  acted  upon.  Therefore  car- 
bonic-acid gas  that  has  been  generated  by  the  smaller  particles 
will  have  been  eliminated  from  the  mass,  and  its  usefulness  de- 
stroyed, while  a  portion  of  the  nutritive  properties  will  be  trans- 
formed into  this  gas  and  carried  away  by  it.  This  will  materially 
affect  the  size  of  the  loaf  as  well  as  the  flavor  and  dietetic  value 
of  the  bread,  and,  furthermore,  from  over-fermentation,  other  ^ 
chemical  conditions  arise,  resulting  in  discoloration. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  the  flour  granules  be  of  even  size,  this 
chemical  action  will  be  uniform,  the  entire  mass  will  reach  the 
alcoholic  or  bread  stage  at  the  same  time,  and,  when  put  into  the 
oven,  the  heat  will  stop  further  fermentation,  as  well  as  serving, 
to  cook  the  loaf  and  further  enlarge  it  by  the  expansion  of  the  air 
and  the  gas  contained  in  it.  Thus  the  nutrient  properties  are  re- 
tained, raising  the  commercial  as  well  as  the  hygienic  value  of  the 
bread." 


calculation,  that  even  our  present  supposed  great  knowledge  of 
the  sidereal  heavens  would  dwindle  into  the  thinnest  of  mental 
vapories. " 


Medicinal  Virtues  of  Fruits.— "Very  few  people,"  says 
The  Scientific  American,  January  4,  "are  aware  of  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  grapes  ;  but  these  they  possess.  The  pulp  is  nutri- 
tious and  the  juice  contains  sugar,  tannic  acid,  bitartrate  of 
potassium,  tartrate  of  calcium,  common  salt,  and  sulfate  of  potas- 
sium. Without  doubt,  the  woman  who  cultivates  the  habit  of  eat- 
ing a  great  deal  of  fruit  is  the  gainer  of  health  and  appearance. 
The  grapefruit,  or  shaddock,  so-called  from  its  discoverer,  Lieu- 
tenant Shaddock,  or  to  mention  its  soft  Chinese  name,  pumelo, 
is  highly  prized  by  those  who  live  in  malarial  localities.  It  is  a 
charming  rival  to  quinin  and  boneset,  and  is  driving  them  from 
the  field.  She  who  eats  her  grapefruit  with  a  spoon  from  the  nat- 
ural cup,  or  relishes  it  served  as  a  salad,  may  gladden  her  heart 
with  the  reflection  that  she  is  not  only  pleasing  her  palate,  but 
benefiting  her  health.  Like  oranges  and  lemons,  the  grapefruit 
has  great  medicinal  virtues.  If  you  are  of  a  bilious  temperament, 
says  a  writer  in  the  Washington  Times,  eat  grapefruit ;  if  fever 
threaten,  eat  grapefruit,  but  in  this  latter  case,  adds  the  writer, 
do  so  only  at  the  advice  of  a  physician,  as  there  may  be  certain 
tendencies  which  the  grapefruit  would  only  aggravate.  The 
complaint  is  often  made  that  this  fruit  is  extremely  bitter  and 
unpleasant.  It  is  only  the  white  inner  rind  which  is  so,  and  this 
should  be  carefully  removed." 


Size  of  the  Universe. — "It  has  been  estimated,"  says  W. 
H.  Lamaster  {Popular  Astronomy,  January),  "that  a  cannon- 
ball  moving  with  a  velocity  of  500  miles  an  hour,  and  leaving  our 
earth  at  a  certain  time  and  traveling  in  the  direction  of  the  near- 
est fixed  star,  would  not  reach  it  in  less  than 4, 500,000  years;  and 
yet  there  are  stars  in  the  heavens  and  visible  through  telescopes 
that  would  require  a  cannon-ball  moving  with  the  same  velocity 
at  least  500,000,000  years  to  reach  them.  It  was  said  by  the  elder 
Herschell  that  it  would  require  light  traveling  at  the  rate  of  185,- 
000  miles  a  second  two  millions  of  years  to  come  to  the  earth  from 
the  remotest  luminous  vapors  within  reach  of  his  forty-foot  tele- 
scope, and  yet,  whatever  may  have  been  the  efforts  of  astronomers 
to  bring  the  starry  heavens  as  a  whole  into  view,  even  with  the 
most  powerful  reflectors,  they  have  so  far  proved  to  be  futile. 
Hence,  to  the  minds  of  men.  the  universe  must  seem  forever  to 
be  and  to  remain  immeasurable,  incalculable,  and  incomprehen- 
sible. And  while  we  may  be  able  to  weigh  and  measure  suns  and 
systems  within  range  of  our  telescopes,  there  are  others  so  far 
away  and  so  far  beyond  our  powers  of  vision,  and  our  power  of 


What  Load  Will  Ice  Bear?--"The  army  rules,"  .says 
Engineering  Mechanics,  "are  that  2-inch  ice  will  sustain  a  man 
or  properly  spaced  infantry  ;  4-inch  ice  will  carry  a  man  on  horse- 
back, or  cavalry,  or  light  guns;  6-inch  ice,  heavy  field-guns,  such 
as  80-pounders  ;  S-inch  ice,  a  battery  of  artillery,  with  carriages 
and  horses,  but  not  over  1,000  pounds  per  square  foot  on  sledged; 
and  lo-inch  ice  sustains  an  army  or  an  innumerable  multitude. 
On  15-inch  ice,  railroad  tracks  are  often  laid  and  operated  for 
months,  and  ice  two  feet  thick  withstood  the  impact  of  a  loaded 
passenger-car,  after  a  60-foot  fall  (or.  perhaps.  1,500  foot-tons), 
but  broke  under  that  of  the  locomotive  and  tender  (or,  perhaps, 
3,000  foot-tons).  Trautwine  gives  the  crushing  strength  of  firm 
ice  as  167-250  pounds  per  square  inch.  Colonel  Ludlow,  in  his 
experiments  in  18S1,  on  6-12-inch  cubes,  found  292-889  pounds  for 
pure  hard  ice,  and  222-820  pounds  for  inferior  grades,  and  on  the 
Delaware  River,  700  pounds  for  clear  ice  and  400  pounds  or  less 
for  ice  near  the  mouth,  where  it  is  more  or  less  disintegrated  by 
the  action  of  salt-water,  etc.  Experiments  of  Gzowski  gave  20S 
pounds;  those  of  others,  310-320  pounds.  The  tensile  strength 
was  found  by  German  experiments  to  be  142-223  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  shearing  strength  has  been  given  as  75-119 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  average  specific  gravity  of  ice  is 
0.92.  In  freezing,  water  increases  in  volume  from  1-9  to  1-18,  or 
an  average  of  i-ii  ;  when  floating,  11-12  is  immersed." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

Some  Tacoma  Astronomy.— "Some  very  curious  things  get  into  print 
sometimes,"  says  Popular  Astronomy,  January.  "A  correspondent  of  the 
San  Francisco  Exaininer  from  Tacoma  recently  says  that  beautiful  shells, 
such  as  are  found  only  in  equatorial  regions,  have  been  discovered  at 
Tacoma  400  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  tide  flats,  and  that  certain  persons 
interested  have  been  collecting  data  for  a  few  years  past  bearing  on  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  earth's  axis  has  changed  in  previous  time,  and 
that  the  finding  of  these  shells  settles  the  question  affirmatively.  How 
easy  the  conclusion  !  The  same  article  contains  the  startling  announce- 
ment that  probably  in  the  fall  of  1901,  about  Christmas  time,  when  'the 
planets  are  all  lined  up  in  a  row,  on  one  side  of  the  sun  (a  thing  not 
recorded  astronomically),  'another  change  in  the  earth's  axis  will  take 
place  not  to  be  repeated  for  more  than  a  million  of  years  in  the  future. 
We  do  not  doubt  the  finding  of  the  shells  in  the  artesian  well,  nor  is  it  im- 
possible that  they  belong  to  those  known  to  exist  only  in  the  equatorial 
regions  of  the  earth  ;  but  because  they  are  in  that  particular  locality  it  is 
not  proof  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  has  changed  through  an  angle  of  30°  or 
40°  some  time  in  its  past  history,  however  interesting  the  incident  may  be. 
The  incident  comes  infinitely  short  of  that.  Much  less  can  any  one  predict 
such  results  from  any  possible  arrangement  of  the  planets  in  igoi.  The 
supposed  arrangement  of  the  planets  at  that  date  is  an  utter  impossibility." 

"Thirty  years  ago,"  says  The  Railway  Review  in  an  editorial  article, 
"  there  was  but  one  technical  school,  as  we  know  this  term  to-day,  and  now 
there  are  so  many  that  there  seems  to  be  considerable  danger  that  the 
school  will  take  a  higher  place  in  the  mind  of  the  student  than  it  ought  to 
occupy.  There  is  some  evidence  of  an  overestimation  of  the  value  of  the 
technical  training  taken  as  a  qualification  for  the  work  of  engineering  prac- 
tise in  any  of  its  branches.  Nearly  all  young  graduates  have  to  learn  that 
the  practical  work  which  they  first  get  after  leaving  school  is  of  the  great- 
est value  to  them,  perhaps,  of  all  which  they  may  ever  undertake,  and  this 
should  enable  them  to  properly  estimate  the  value  of  the  school  work, 
which  is  simply  a  factor  m  the  whole  course  of  necessary  preparation.'' 

A  Magnetic  Blowpipe.— "One  of  the  latest  developments  in  electric 
welding,"  according  to  E>!g-ineeriiiff, '' \^  an  adoption  of  the  well-known 
phenomenon  that  the  electric  arc  is  deflected  when  a  magnet  is  brought 
near  it.  On  placing  a  powerful  electric  magnet  beside  the  arc,  the  latter 
is  driven  outward,  and  a  tongue  of  flame  is  formed  which  resembles  an 
ordinary  blowpipe  flame,  only  of  much  greater  intensity.  The  system  is 
known  as  the  Zerener  system,  and  the  electric  furnace  consists  of  two  car- 
bons, which  form  the  arc,  and  which  can  be  fed  by  hand  or  automatically, 
and  a  horseshoe  electro-magnet,  which  can  be  adjusted  in  any  position. 
The  fact  that  the  arc  may  be  deflected  in  any  required  direction  enables 
welding  and  brazing  to  be  carried  out  in  positions  which  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible  in  ordinary  welding  furnaces." 

In  T/ie  Popular  Science  Monthly,  December,  Sydney  G.  Fisher  seeks  to 
show  that  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  now  less  than  it  would 
have  become  through  increase  of  the  native  population  had  it  continued  to 
increase  at  the  rate  it  did  through  fifty  years  following  the  Revolution  of 
the  colonies,  and  had  immigration  been  wholly  prohibited.  He  dates  the 
first  decline  in  the  rate  of  native  increase  from  the  year  1830,  when  the 
effects  of  immigration  were  first  seriously  felt. 

The  Journal  of  Insanity  says  that  "  genius  oftentimes  seems  to  have  about 
it  a  touch  of  madness,  and  insanity  sometimes  shows  streaks  of  genius,  but 
the  relation  between  the  two  is  accidental,  not  essential.  If  this  has  been 
said  before,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  say  it  again,  as  an  antidote  to  the  mixture 
of  each  to  which  Nordau,  and  Lombroso,  and  others  are  just  now  treating 
the  civilized  world." 
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DID   CHRIST  TEACH     SOCIAL    DEMOCRACY? 

HE  not  only  taught  social  democracy,  but  His  whole  mission 
on  earth  was  to  establish  it— this  is  the  claim  made  by  Dr. 
Josef  Ritter.  in  the  Vienna  Deutsche  Worte,  by  many  considered 
to  be  the  ablest  scientific  and  literary  exponent  of  the  principles 
of  social  democracy  published  on  the  continent.  Dr.  Ritter's 
claim  is  not  intended  as  a  sensational  deliverance,  but  is  a  well- 
meant  effort  to  demonstrate  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  pro- 
tagonist of  the  principles  now  advocated  by  modem  social  demo- 
crats. The  run  of  thought  and  argument  is  not  without  special 
interest.     In  substance  it  is  the  following  : 

The  author  places  himself  squarely  on  the  standpoint  of  the 
most  modern  Biblical  criticism,  accepting  only  the  "genuine 
Lord's  sayings"  as  reliable  sources  for  the  discovery  of  who  Jesus 
actually  was  and  what  His  real  teachings  were.  In  this  way  he 
gets  rid  of  the  entire  fourth  Gospel  and  of  much  in  the  other 
three.  He  is,  however,  frank  enough  to  confess  that  even  that 
which  remains  he  does  not  utilize  as  do  the  liberal  critics,  taking 
as  literal  what  they  interpret  figuratively  and  taking  figuratively 
vhat  they  accept  in  the  literal  sense.  He  thus  feels  that  he  is  a 
Copernicus  of  modern  theology,  having  in  his  possession  the  real 
key  to  unlock  the  enigma  of  the  character  and  teachings  of  the 
Nazarene. 

With  these  methods  he  has  discovered  that  Jesus  was  really 
not  a  religious  teacher  at  all,  but  that  He  was  a  social  philoso- 
pher. During  the  years  between  His  early  youth  and  His  en- 
trance upon  public  ministry  He  made  Himself  acquainted  with 
the  political  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  notably  Aristotle 
and  Seneca.  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  His  teachings,  and  in  the 
fact  that  these  can  not  possibly  have  grown  out  of  an  entirely 
Jewish  soil.  Christ  in  His  teaching,  such  as  when  He  claimed 
that  blasphemy  could  be  forgiven  (Mark  iii.  28),  went  even  fur- 
ther than  Socrates.  He  also  did  away  with  all  old  religious  cus- 
toms, rejected  the  necessity  of  a  visible  temple,  and  taught  that 
the  only  temple  needed  was  that  created  by  God  Himself.  When 
Christ  speaks  of  "God,"  He  does  not  mean  this  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  but  this  is  synonymous  with  "the  collective 
state.  "  When  He  accordingly  depicts  the  glory  of  the  "  Kingdom 
of  God,"  which  He  had  come  to  inaugurate,  He  means  merely 
the  great  socialistic  and  communistic  state  He  will  establish. 
"God"  is  accordingly  for  Him  not  a  religious  conception,  but,  as 
the  provider  of  daily  bread  to  whom  men  are  to  pray,  the  term 
can  refer  only  to  that  Lord  who  alone  can  provide  all  men  with 
what  they  really  need,  and  this  is  "the  collective  state."  This 
then  is  the  "Kingdom  of  God." 

That  this  was  the  ideal  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  supported  by 
both  historical  and  exegetical  testimony.  The  author  claims  that 
the  entire  Old  Testament  proceeds  from  the  standpoint  that 
wealth  is  unlawful  and  is  even  theft.  The  Mosaic  legislation 
already  took  the  first  steps  toward  freeing  men  from  the  curse  of 
private  property,  by  converting  the  country  of  the  Jews,  at  least 
in  a  great  measure,  into  a  collective  state.  With  the  beginning 
of  the  period  of  the  kings  things  began  to  change  for  the  worse 
in  this  regard,  and  the  poor  jicoplc  were  the  objects  of  tyrannous 
oppression.  Against  this  the  prophets,  as  the  representatives  of 
old-fashioned  rights,  began  to  protest  loud  and  long,  and  prom- 
ised in  many  visions  that  the  future  Messianic  rule  should  change 
all  this  again  (HIzek.  xxxiv.  2,  10,  23;  xlv.  8,  g;  Is.  xlii.  and  Ixv. 
21  sg.).  The  realization  of  this  ideal  of  the  prophets  was  the 
object  of  Jesus'  ambition.  He  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a 
Jewish  national  state,  out  of  which  should  in  the  course  of  time 
be  developed  this  international  collective  state.  For  this  reason 
He  aimed  to  be  chosen  as  King  of  the  Jews,  feeling  sure  of  the 
sanction  of  the  Roman  authorities,  as  He  had  advised  that  tribute 
be  paid  to  their  government.  Ilis  refusal  of  the  crown  on  one 
occasion  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  time  was  not  ripe. 
This  ideal  naturally  aroused  the  ire  of  the  wealthy  and  {)rivileged 
classes,  and  it  was  their  hatred  that  eventually  made  Him  a 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  the  poor.  Christ's  taking  the  sins  of  the 
world  upon  Himself  means  that  He  concentrated  on  Himself  all 
the  selfish  anger  of  the  rich,  hoping  that  His  blood  shouhl  prove  to 
be  the  seed  that  would  bring  forth  the  era  of  freedom  for  the  poor. 


The  Biblical  proof  for  these  propositions  is  found  in  the  pecul- 
iar interpretation  of  the  passages  describing  Jesus  and  His  work. 
When  He  describes  His  Kingdom  as  not  being  of  this  world.  He 
meant  merely  to  say  that  His  rule  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
social  order  existing  at  that  time  in  the  world.  Thus  the  children 
of  this  world  are  the  representatives  of  the  old  order  of  things, 
and  the  children  of  God  or  the  children  of  light  are  really  the 
adljerents  of  social  democracy.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
Jesus  makes  the  formal  demand  on  the  rich  to  give  up  their  pos- 
sessions to  the  poor.  According  to  Luke  vi.  .24,  25,  the  state  is  to 
confiscate  the  possessions  of  the  rich ;  the  poor,  or  moderately 
wealthy,  according  to  Matt.  vi.  31,  32,  are  asked  voluntarily  to 
give  up  their  property  for  the  good  of  the  community.  In  return 
for  this  Jesus  offers  not  only  a  full  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  all 
(Matt.  vi.  33).  but  even  a  reward  of  a  hundredfold  (Matt.  xix. 
29) ,  and  a  security  in  all  stations  of  life  against  thieves  and  others 
(Matt.  vi.  20) — a  security  which  can  be  offered  only  by  the  collec- 
tive state.  The  beatitudes  are  to  be  interpreted  accordingly.  In 
spirit,  those  without  possessions  are  blessed — i.e.,  their  bliss  con- 
sists in  this,  that  they  confidently  hope  for  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  promised  them. 

And  when  shall  all  this  happen  and  these  promises  be  realized? 
Christ  told  us  in  the  words  which  theologians  erroneously  refer  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  A  bloodless  or  social  revolution 
'marks  the  end  of  the  world,  i.e.,  the  period  when  the  old  order 
of  things  shall  give  way  to  the  new  on  socialistic  principles. 
Then  shall  the  ideals  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  for  which  He  lived 
and  died,  become  factsand  realities. —  Translated  and  Condensed 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IS  THE    TIDE    TURNING? 

IN  our  last  issue  we  presented  parts  of  an  argument,  from  The 
Methodist  Review,  purporting  to  show  signs  of  a  return  of 
the  world  from  doubt  and  agnosticism  to  religious  faith.  Under 
the  title  of  "Religious  Phases  of  the  Year"  [1S95],  The  Watch- 
man (Baptist,  Boston)  speaks  hopefully  on  this  subject.     It  says; 

"The  epoch  of  bald  materialism  which  followed  the  exposition 
of  the  Darwinian  theories,  and  the  exclusive  attention  to  physi- 
cal phenomena,  has  been  replaced  by  an  increasing  recognition  of 
the  spiritual  factor  in  the  organization  of  the  universe  and  its 
primacy  in  human  life.  Like  Hamlet  to  Horatio.  Theology  has 
said  to  Science,  'There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy."  And  Science 
has  heeded  the  suggestion.  The  revival  of  idealism,  and  the 
vogue  of  monism,  are  simply  phases  of  the  movement  of  thought 
from  the  philosophy  which  deified  frog-sperm. 

"If  wc  do  not  mistake,  the  last  twelvemonth  has  witnessed  the 
beginnings  of  a  closer  consolidation  of  evangelical  Christianity 
throughout  the  world.  The  proposal  for  Christian  union  by  bar- 
gain and  concession  has  received  a  reverse.  It  does  not  look 
nearly  so  hopeful  as  a  year  ago.  But  the  movement  of  thought 
and  the  pressure  of  events  have  constrained  all  Christian  churches 
to  ask  themselves  what  are  their  own  essential  doctrines  and  to 
examine  their  foundations  afresh.  The  human  accretions  about 
the  vital  principles  of  Christianity  never  counted  for  so  little  as 
they  do  to-day,  and  the  princij)les  themselves  for  so  much.  The 
clearest  thinkers  in  all  thechurches  see  that  modern  problems  and 
opportunities  demand  that  nothing  shall  be  held  as  the  Gospel 
wl.-f'h  is  not  es.sential  to  the  Christian  revelation  ;  and  that,  like  a 
ship  about  to  meet  a  storm  or  an  army  to  engage  in  battle,  the 
Church  of  Christ  must  discard  every  superfiuity  and  simply 
retain  that  which  is  essential  to  her  life  and  efficiency.  Men  are 
coming  to  see  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  convert  the 
heathen  of  our  own  towns  to  the  enthusiasm  for  the  partizan  issues 
that  divided  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  to  transplant  to 
Japan  and  China  the  sectarianism  of  the  West.  In  this  new  em- 
phasis that  is  being  placed  upon  the  essentials  of  the  faith  there 
is  a  brighter  augury  for  real  Christian  union  than  in  the  formal 
agreements  which  men  sign  and  then  continue  to  go  their  own 
ways." 

The  lya/chtnan  thinks  ihat  the  political  rearrangement  of  the 
far   Hast  is  compelling  the   Christian  church   to   treat  religious 
(lucstions  with  a  new  breadth.     In  this  connection  it  says  : 
"The  Gospel  was  designed  for  the  world,  but  too  often  we  have 
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narrowed  our  conception  of  it  to  the  measure  of  the  necessities  of 
our  own  communities.  Missionary  work  has  sometimes  sought 
to  reproduce  in  Oriental  countries  an  Occidental  type  of  thought 
and  civilization.  We  have  sometimes  overlooked  the  fact  that, 
just  as  Dakota  and  Egyptian  and  Indian  wheat  differ,  but  all  are 
wheat,  so  the  Christian  life  developed  in  Burma  or  Japan  may 
not  be  the  less  Christian  because  it  differs  from  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ideals.  The  events  which  have  taken  place  the  last  year  are  too 
momentous  and  far-reaching  for  any  single  brain  to  grasp  their 
ultimate  issues.  But  at  least  we  can  see  that  the  whole  world  has 
come  into  new  and  closer  relations,  and  that  the  command  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  comes  with  an  unwonted 
urgency  that  compels  us  to  preach  a  Gospel  that  meets  the  neces- 
sities of  every  creature,  and  develops  his  whole  life  along  the 
lines  of  its  normal  growth. " 


UNBELIEF   IN   THE    MIRACLES   OF  JESUS. 

IN  the  eyes  of  an  ignorant  person  the  skilful  prestidigitateur  or 
the  expert  chemist  may  pass  for  a  thaumaturgist ;  but  the 
itioment  one  explains  to  this  ignorant  person  the  means  employed 
to  accomplish  the  wonders,  he  will  cease  to  see  miracles  in  them. 
If,  before  being  thus  enlightened,  he  believes  that  he  sees  mira- 
cles in  what  astonishes  him,  it  is  because  he  can  not  imagine  that 
there  may  be  means  perfectly  natural  and  accessible  to  all  for 
producing  these  marvelous  effects.  Hence  he  attributes  them  to 
a  superhuman  power— to  God  or  to  the  devil.  Arguing  in  such 
fashion.  Prof.  Albert  Reville,  of  the  College  de  France,  Paris, 
opens  his  paper,  in  The  New  World,  on  "The  Miracles  of  Jesus 
:n  the  Synoptic  Gospels."     He  then  says  : 

"If  anything  denotes  the  change  in  the  human  mind  which  has 
taken  place  during  a  century  and  a  half,  it  is  assuredly  the  point 
of  view  from  which  miracles  have  come  to  be  regarded  by  the 
immense  majority  of  men  who  know  and  reflect.  Their  skepti- 
cism, not  to  say  their  incredulity,  in  this  respect,  has  spread 
among  the  masses  who  do  not  always  have  very  substantial  rea- 
sons for  sharing  it.  It  is  in  the  air  of  the  time — the  resultant  of 
innumerable  minor  experiences  which  have  ended  in  forming  a 
compact  mass.  The  anti-miraculous  movement  began  with  the 
Reformation,  which,  in  fact,  banished  the  supernatural  from  the 
church,  that  is,  from  the  ordinary,  practical  life  of  the  church, 
and  which,  moreover,  found  itself  compelled  to  deny  the  miracles 
that  continued  to  flourish  in  Roman  Catholicism.  It  is  true  that 
the  Reformation  claimed  to  preserve  faith  in  the  reality  of  the 
biblical  miracles.  It  was  a  very  difficult  position  to  hold.  In 
truth  the  same  reasons  which  were  used  to  support  the  reality  of 
these  miracles  could  just  as  well  have  been  applied  to  the  more 
recent  miracles  of  which  the  Catholic  Church  boasted.  We  know 
how  the  necessity  for  the  former  was  explained.  But  were  there 
no  longer  incurable  diseases  to  heal,  doubters  to  confound,  and 
sinners  to  convert?  Had  the  missionaries  who  carried  Christian- 
ity to  the  heathen  peoples  of  America  or  the  extreme  East  no 
need,  as  the  first  apostles  had,  to  be  accredited  in  the  same  man- 
ner to  those  who  they  were  seeking  to  gain?  From  that  time  on, 
in  order  to  justify  their  negations,  Protestants  were  forced  to 
examine  the  miraculous  acts  that  were  brought  up  against  them. 
Whether  they  found  them  insufficiently  attested,  or  saw  in  them 
the  exalted  phantoms  of  imagination  ;  whether  the  miracles  ap- 
peared grotesque  to  them  (as  indeed  they  were  sometimes)  ; 
whether  the  accounts  could  not  be  subjected  to  any  serious  criti- 
cism ;  or  whether,  finally,  they  awakened  the  suspicion  of  culpa- 
ble frai;d,  this  examination  confirmed  them  in  their  unbelief." 

Professor  Reville  says  that  it  may  be  that,  by  very  reason  of 
"the  religious  greatness  of  Jesus,  the  sovereign  beauty  of  His 
teaching,  the  inexpressible  charm  which  He  exercised  over  the 
Galilean  multitude  for  a  time,  and  the  indestructible  and  passion- 
ate love  which  He  inspired  in  those  who  followed  Him  closely  and 
remained  faithful  to  Him,  His  biographers,  in  reproducing  a  tra- 
dition already  full  of  accounts  marked  by  the  stamp  of  enthusi- 
asm, may  have  scattered  miracles  with  full  hands  upon  the  truly 
historical  course  of  His  public  career,  without  suspecting  the 
objections  that  this  manner  of  procedure  would  raise  later  on." 


Professor  Reville's  mode  of  examining  the  miracles  is  illustrated 
in  the  following  extract : 

"Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  episode  of  the  raising  of  the 
daughter  of  Jairus.  According  to  Mark  the  father  of  this  very 
sick  child  comes  to  find  Jesus,  tells  Him  that  she  is  at  the  point 
of  death  (tax^'-'^Z  '^X^'i)  and  begs  him  to  come  and  heal  her  by 
laying  His  hands  upon  her.  Jesus  grants  his  prayer.  On  the 
way,  they  come  and  tell  Jairus  that  his  daughter  is  dead.  Jesus 
bids  him  not  to  despair.  He  dismisses  the  crowd  which  followed 
Him,  and  those  who  were  already  filling  the  house  with  their 
lamentations.  He  tells  them  that  the  child  is  not  dead  but  sleep- 
ing. Then  entering  her  chamber,  accompanied  by  only  three  of 
His  disciples  and  the  parents  of  the  young  girl.  He  takes  her  by 
the  hand  and  bids  her  rise  ;  she  rises  indeed,  and  He  orders  them 
to  give  her  something  to  eat.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature,  recur- 
ring very  often  in  the  case  of  miracles  which,  it  seems  to  us, 
would  have  been  blazed  abroad  as  much  as  possible,  that  Jesus 
forbids  them  to  speak  of  the  event,  as  if,  under  the  circumstances 
described,  it  could  have  remained  unknown.  But  putting  this 
point  aside,  it  is  evident  that  Mark's  narrative  leaves  us  abso- 
lutely uncertain  whether  a  real  death,  or  an  apparent  one,  a  syn- 
cope or  a  comatose  state,  deceiving  the  persons  present,  was  in- 
tended. In  Luke  viii.  42  there  is  a  tendency  to  represent  the 
child  as  already  dead  when  the  father  comes  to  find  Jesus  [h'ni- 
OvTicKEv) ,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  question,  as  in  Mark,  of  healing  her ; 
he  is  to  raise  her.  But  in  Matt.  ix.  18,  she  is  unquestionably  dead 
(£re?.£rr//<T£y) ,  so  that  the  first  evangelist  was  obliged  to  suppress 
the  detail  according  to  which  Jairus  was  informed  of  the  death  of 
his  child  only  on  his  return  to  his  house,  and  we  no  longer  com- 
prehend at  all  the  assertion  of  Jesus  to  those  present  that  she  is 
not  dead  but  sleeping.  We  can  not  doubt,  according  to  text  of 
Matthew,  that  we  have  here  a  resurrection  in  the  full  force  of  the 
term.  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  the  three  narrators  had 
fundamentally  the  same  idea,  but  that  the  common  source  which 
they  have  embodied  was  much  less  explicit,  and  spoke  of  an 
extraordinary  cure  rather  than  of  a  resurrection.  If  it  had  plainly 
affirmed  the  miracle,  the  evangelist  Mark  would  not  have  been 
one  to  dream  of  attenuating  it  or  rendering  it  doubtful.  We  are 
thus  led  to  affirm  a  marked  gradation  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
event  is  related  in  the  three  gospels,  and  the  primitive  narrative, 
or  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  primitive  sourse,  that  of  Mark, 
leaves  the  fullest  room  for  the  supposition  that  something  other 
than  a  resurrection  is  in  question  here." 


IMMORALITY 


OF    CHURCH 

MENTS. 


ENTERTAIN- 


THE  question  of  the  morality  of  church  entertainments  con- 
tinues to  interest  certain  critics  and  essayists.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Bayard  Hale  contributes  to  the  January  Forum  "A  Study  of 
Church  Entertainments,"  in  which  he  severely  denounces  such 
means  of  raising  money.  Mr.  Hale  was  lately  in  receipt  of  a 
printed  advertisement  of  a  "fair,"  for  the  benefit  of  a  certain 
church,  in  the  shape  of  a  card  which,  besides  containing  the  pro- 
gram, bore  the  inscription,  from  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona," 
"'Tis  an  honorable  kind  of  thievery."  He  thinks  that  this  in- 
scription is  only  equaled  by  the  robust  candor  of  a  clergyman 
who,  in  his  speech  opening  a  similar  church  bazaar,  said  : 

"They  come  to  be  cheated  \^laughter  and  applanse'\,  and  if 
they  don't  come  to  be  cheated  a  little,  they  deserve  to  be  cheated 
a  good  deal  {renewed  applatise']." 

Upon  this  Mr.  Hale  says  : 

"It  will  not  be  well  to  take  this  too  seriously,  and  to  wax  with 
the  indignation  that  will  rise  in  the  bosoms  of  some  old-fashioned 
honest  folk  who  still  cherish  the  notion  that  Christ's  church 
should  ever  promote  holy  living  and  a  serious  and  dignified 
morality.  Let  us  have  our  laugh  over  its  naive  immorality, 
almost  saved  from  itself  by  confessing  to  itself ;  but  t/ieti  let  us 
think  a  moment  what  it  means  that  such  a  confession  can  be 
made  thus  easily,  jocularly — that  is.  can  be  made  without  horror 
— by  a  Christian  church  !  The  confession  can  be  made  so  calmly 
because  it  is  a  confession  to  what  everybody  knows  and  is  known 
to  know.     It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  churches 
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have  methods  of  raising  money  which  are  fraudulent,  and  no- 
body is  horrified  by  the  knowledge,  because  nobody  to-day  takes 
the  churches  any  more  seriously  than  they  take  themselves. 

"It  is  indeed  difficult  for  the  imagination  to  connect  these 
modern  societies,  occupied  in  giving  fairs,  suppers,  and  popular 
entertainments,  with  the  undivided  church  which  once  worshiped 
God  in  simplicity  and  seriousness,  filled  with  heavenly  aspira- 
tions. Modern  religious  methods  do  not  find  their  patterns  in 
the  earlier  church.  We  are  not  informed.  I  ventured  to  submit 
to  the  last  church  congress  in  the  United  States,  that  the  church 
at  Ephesus  or  Philippi  ever  advertised  a  bazaar,  a  clam-bake,  or 
a  strawberry  sociable.  We  have  no  information  that  St.  Paul 
was  accustomed  to  give  stereopticon  lectures.  Barnabas  operating 
the  lantern.  It  is  not  clearly  established  that  St.  Athanasiusever 
arranged  a  kirmess.  a  broom  drill,  or  a  pink  tea.  There  seems, 
then,  to  be  no  inherent  necessity  for  the  church  to  undertake  the 
amusement  of  the  public.  Our  Lord  knew,  I  conceive,  what  the 
nineteenth  century  would  need  at  the  hands  of  His  church  ;  but 
He  left  it  no  direction,  explicit  or  implicit,  to  open  eating-houses 
and  theaters.  He  seems  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  any 
time  to  come  when  it  would  be  best  for  His  blood-bought  church 
to  transform  itself  into  a  system  of  concert-halls,  kitchens,  and 
entertainment-bureaus. " 

Mr.  Hale  is  convinced  that  the  necessity  for  such  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  church  is  not  one  inherent  in  its  character,  but  has 
been  forced  upon  it  "by  conditions  which  are  the  result  of  divi- 
sions in  the  church."  It  is  "sectarianism."  he  asserts,  which  has 
made  "the  religious  show"  a  necessity.  On  this  point  he  re- 
marks : 

"Does  any  one  claim  that  churches  have  awakened  to  a  better 
understanding  of  their  function  than  the  Founder  and  the  Apos- 
tles had?  No  one  claims  it.  Is  it  pretended  that  sacred  negro 
minstrels,  dances,  light  opera,  and  vaudeville  are  to-day  more 
essential  to  the  salvation  of  men  than  prayer,  worship,  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments? 
It  is  not  pretended.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  luxury  of  having 
one  hundred  and  forty  sects  is  expensive,  and  the  money  to  pay 
for  it  has  to  be  raised  in  some  fashion.  In  communities  where 
one  Catholic  church  would  be  gladly  and  fully  supported  by  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  the  community,  half  a  dozen  denominations 
can  not  gain  a  support  without  going  into  business  and  baiting 
the  public  with  fairs  and  theatricals." 

Mr.  Hale  then  gives  extracts  from  a  record  of  church  entertain- 
ments, which  he  has  been  keeping  for  some  time,  and  comments 
on  their  ludicrous  and  hurtful  character.     He  says  in  closing: 

"I  charge,  then,  that,  besides  its  hundred  other  sins,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  church— most  absurd  and  inexcusable  of  economic 
errors — has  desecrated  holy  places  and  holy  days;  has  assaulted 
all  reverence  ;  has  given  thousands  who  might  have  been  won  to 
the  higher  life  an  utterly  ignoble  conception  of  religion  ;  has  re- 
duced Christian  congregations  to  the  level  of  fakirs  and  poor 
actors;  has  turned  clergy  into  scrambling  mountebanks ;  and  has 
dishonored  Christian  womanhood. 

"The  world  does  not  need  the  church  as  a  purveyor  of  vaude- 
ville ;  the  church  docs  not  deserve  perpetuation  even  for  the 
glory  with  which  it  may  crown  itself  as  the  producer  of  light 
operatic  diversion.  The  world  does  need  and  is  piteously  crying 
out  for  the  church  to  do  that  for  which — divi(le<l — it  is  hopelessly 
inefficient.  Let  the  vision  of  the  Catholic  Church  take  possession 
of  the  souls  of  men,  and  in  place  of  the  pauperized  sects  which, 
rivaling  each  other  in  vulgarity,  contend  for  the  miserable  dollar 
of  the  public,  the  world  will  see  an  institution  consecrated  again 
to  the  service  of  humanity,  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  to 
the  spreading  of  the  story  of  the  tragedy  and  sacrifice  of  Calvary, 
generously  maintained  by  a  charity  eager  to  witness  to  the  con- 
straining power  of  the  love  of  our  .Savior." 


AccoRDlNO  to  the  Infliiinapolis  Journal  r  clerpvman  of  that  city  h.ns 
undertaken  to  demonstrate  that  the  snyinff  of  .Scripture  that  "thoyoiir 
•inH  be  an  »i-urlet,"  etc.,  ih  really  a  statement  of  scientific  fact  so  far  as  the 
color  of  Hin  is  concerned.  He  asserts  that  scientific  experiments  have  de- 
veloped  that  win  in  iicarlet.  These  experiments  were  made  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  By  means  of  a  chemical  process  the  perspiration  of  a 
person  aroused  by  sinful  passion  was  suKjected  to  a  test  that  disclosed  a 
pinkish  color.  Forty  experiments  were  made,  and  in  each  lest  the  result 
was  the  same. 


THE   FAITH    OF    WASHINGTON. 

THERE  has  probably  never  been  any  question  of  Washing- 
ton's religious  faith,  and  there  is  nowhere  any  record  of  his 
acts  not  in  perfect  consonance  with  his  spiritual  belief.  In  an 
article  on  Washington,  in  T/ie  Lutheran  Quarterly  for  January, 
Rev.  Frederick  W.  Conrad  says  that  Christianity  was  the  mold- 
ing power  of  Washington's  great  character;  that  the  more  his 
character  is  examined  and  compared  with  that  of  others  who  have 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  founding  and  government  of 
nations,  the  greater  does  his  superiority  appear.  But  what,  asks 
Mr.  Conrad,  gave  Washington  his  preeminence?     The  answer  is: 

"It  was  not  genius,  for  his  constitutional  endowments  were  not 
extraordinary.  It  was  not  learning,  for  his  literary  attainments 
were  of  an  ordinary  character.  It  was  not  eloquence,  for  he  was 
not  gifted  with  oratorical  powers.  It  was  his  moral  excellence 
and  his  piety. 

"  Washington  was  a  Christian.  Study  his  private  life,  amid  the 
shades  of  Mount  Vernon  ;  contemplate  his  career  as  a  soldier  at 
the  head  of  the  army  .  scrutinize  the  acts  of  his  administration  as 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic,  and  you  will  constantly  find 
proofs  that  he  was  governed  by  Christian  principle.  If  we  ex- 
clude the  molding  power  of  Christianity  in  the  formation  of 
Washington's  character  we  can  neither  account  for  nor  interpret 
it.  Depraved  human  nature  could  not  bring  forth,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  such  a  man,  such  a  hero,  such  a 
ruler,  such  a  patriot,  and  such  a  statesman  I  Heathenism,  in  the 
highest  stages  of  civilization  attained  in  all  ages  and  lands,  has 
produced  no  character  approximating  to  that  of  Washington." 

Mr.  Conrad  then  proceeds  to  a  study  of  the  life  of  Washington 
— the  relation  of  his  whole  character  to  Christianitj- — tracing 
throughout  his  entire  career  the  dominating  influence  of  deep 
piety.     We  quote  briefly  : 

"  He  believed  in  the  special  providence  of  God  and  attributed 
every  favorable  event,  his  own  success  and  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  cause  of  liberty,  to  its  direction  and  superintendence.  In 
speaking  of  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Americans  had  sustained  it,  he  said:  'The  hand  of  Providence 
has  been  so  conspicuous  in  all  this  that  he  must  be  worse  than  an 
infidel  who  lacks  faith,  and  more  than  wicked  who  has  not 
gratitude  enough  to  acknowledge  his  obligations.  I  am  sure 
there  never  was  a  people  who  have  more  reason  to  acknowledge 
the  divine  interposition  in  their  affairs,  than  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  and  I  should  be  pained  to  believe  that  they  have 
forgotten  that  agency,  which  was  so  often  manifested  during  our 
Revolution,  or  that  they  have  failed  to  consider  the  omnipotence 
of  that  God  who  is  alone  able  to  protect  them.'  He  regarded 
Jehovah  as  the  God  of  battles  and  constantly  prayed  to  Him  for 
victory  and  success  in  founding  our  nation." 

Speaking  of  the  last  official  act  which  Washington  performed, 
that  of  resigning  his  commission  as  General-in-Chief  into  the 
hands  of  Congress,  when  he  closed  his  military  career  with  the 
words,  "I  consider  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  this  last  act 
of  my  official  life  by  commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest 
country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  and  those  who  have 
the  superintendence  of  them  to  His  holy  keeping,"  Mr.  Conrad 
says : 

"These  were  the  sentiments  and  such  was  the  practise  of  Wash- 
ington. In  him  we  find  the  exercise  of  the  highest  military  au- 
thority, regulated  by  the  soundest  Christian  principles.  The 
Christian  man  was  not  sunk  in  the  unchristian  soldier,  but  the 
Christian  man  appeared  in  the  Christian  soldier.  The  Christian 
virtues  of  his  private  life  he  maintained  without  blemish  during 
his  inilitary  career.  What  he  recommended  and  enjoined  upon 
others,  he  practised  himself;  what  he  condemned  and  reproved 
in  others,  he  avoided  himself.  Thus  by  his  imwavering  devotion 
to  religious  principle,  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  he  won 
the  esteem  of  his  officers,  the  attachment  of  his  soldiers,  the  con- 
fidence of  his  countrymen,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world." 

We  quote  again  briefly  from  the  closing  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Conrad's  paper : 

"It  is  evident,   therefore,  from  the  character,  principles,  and 
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patriotic  services  of  Washington,  that  the  American  people  owe 
to  Christianity,  directly  and  indirectly,  not  only  their  individual 
and  domestic,  but  also  their  national  and  political  blessings.  It 
was  Christianity  raised  him  up,  molded  his  character,  qualified 
him  for  his  work,  directed  his  course,  and  crowned  his  efforts  with 
success.  They  should,  therefore,  prize  Christianity  as  a  sacred 
national  legacy  entrusted  to  their  safe-keeping  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity,  and  indignantly  frown  down  every  attempt  to  under- 
mine its  principles,  and  to  inaugurate  the  reign  of  infidelity  in 
their  national  affairs. " 


the  consequences  was  that  many  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
feast  in  houses  of  ivory,  regaled  with  fragrant  scents  and  joyous 
music,  ended  their  days  in  captivity,  and  devoured  their  scanty 
morsel  to  the  music  of  clanking  chains,  amid  the  gloom  and 
stench  of  the  dungeon." 


THE   DRINK-EVIL   IN   THE   OLD    TESTAMENT. 

PROF.  W.  GARDEN  BLAIKIE,  D.D.,  of  Edinburgh.  Scot- 
land, contributes  to  The  Christian  Intelligencer  a  thought- 
ful article  on  the  drink-sin  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact.  Dr.  Blaikie  says,  that  the  sin  of  drunkenness  is  more 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament  than  in  the  New.  He 
reviews  the  numerous  instances  of  ruin  and  disgrace  which  befell 
various  personages  in  Old-Testament  history  on  account  of  in- 
dulgence in  strong  drink,  and  maintains  that  intemperance  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  He  cites  the  testimony  of  the  prophets  on  this  point. 
Thus  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  drunkards  in  the  state,  whose  "God 
was  their  belly."  and  whose  motto  was  "Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die."  In  his  fifth  chapter  Isaiah  recounts  a  series 
of  six  terrible  woes  against  the  sinners  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
and  two  of  these  woes  are  hurled  against  the  drunkard :  "Wo 
unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning  that  they  may  follow 
strong  drink,  and  continue  unto  night  until  wine  inflame  them  ! 
And  a  harp  and  the  viol,  and  the  tabret  and  the  pipe  and  wine 
are  in  their  feasts."  Dr.  Blaikie  shows  also  that  it  was  when 
wealth  and  prosperity  came  to  the  Hebrew  state  that  the  drink-evil 
began  to  assume  its  most  threatening  proportions.     We  quote : 

"In  the  kingdom  of  Israel  there  was  evidently  a  great  influx  of 
wealth  under  Jereboam  II.  We  have  an  indirect  proof  of  this  in 
what  is  recorded  as  having  taken  place  a  few  years  later  in  the 
reign  of  Menahem,  when  the  Assyrian  invasion  took  place  under 
Pul,  and  Menahem  had  to  buy  him  off  with  a  bribe  of  a  thousand 
talents  of  silver.  To  raise  this  amount,  somewhere  about  two 
million  dollars.  Menahem  exacted  a  contribution  of  fifty  shekels 
(about  twenty- five  dollars)  from  'all  the  mighty  men  of  wealth' 
—which  would  imply  th.-^t  in  his  little  kingdom  there  were  some 
8o,ooo  persons  who  might  be  called  'mighty  men  of  wealth. ' 

"And  how  did  they  spend  their  money?  Our  newspapers 
sometimes  tell  us  of  the  fabulous  svtms  spent  by  rich  men  on  their 
entertainments,  and  in  those  days  the  cost  of  feasting  must  have 
been  on  a  corresponding  scale.  The  prophet  Amos  gives  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  it:  'Wo  to  them  .  .  .  that  lie  on  beds  of  ivory, 
and  stretch  themselves  upon  their  couches,  and  eat  the  lambs  of 
the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of  the  midst  of  the  stall,  that  chant 
to  the  sound  of  the  viol,  and  invent  to  themselves  instruments  of 
music,  like  David ;  that  drink  wine  in  bowls,  and  anoint  them- 
selves with  the  chief  ointments,  but  they  are  not  grieved  for  the 
affliction  of  Joseph.'  How  changed  from  the  days  of  Abraham, 
when  animal  food  was  hardly  known,  and  it  was  only  on  rare 
emergencies  that  a  'calf,  tender  and  good,'  was  killed,  'the  fatted 
calf  of  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  in  order  to  provide  an 
unusual  entertainment  for  strangers !  In  the  days  of  Amos,  feast- 
ing had  become  a  kind  of  fine  art,  and  all  that  could  gratify  'the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life'  was 
heaped  together  in  profusion  day  by  day.  Men  poured  out 
streams  of  wealth  for  the  decoration  of  their  houses  and  on  musi- 
cians and  musical  instruments ;  the  choicest  of  the  flocks  and 
herds  were  sacrificed  for  their  tables ;  costly  vessels  were  pur- 
chased for  their  wines,  and  costly  wines  for  their  vessels ;  and  as 
is  still  so  common,  the  demon  of  selfishness  reigned  over  all; 
public  calamities  excited  no  feeling  of  distress;  'they  were  not 
grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph. '  Their  god  was  their  belly 
and  their  motto:  'Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.' 
Unsanctified  wealth  was  followed  by  the  ruin  of  their  country ; 
wine  destroyed  the  heart ;  the  old  patriotic  cry,  '  Pro  aris  et 
Jocis,'  for  our  altars  and  our  firesides,  roused  no  emotion;   and 


Pope  Leo  XIII.  Not  on  the  "Index."— In  reference 
to  the  report  that  a  book  written  some  years  ago  by  the  present 
Pope  is  to  be  found  on  the  Index  Exptirgatot-ius  (see  Literary 
Digest,  January  4),  The  Ave  Maria  characterizes  the  rumor  as 
"a  curious  blunder  of  the  secular  press,"  and  says:  "It  was  said 
that  the  Holy  Father,  while  Archbishop  of  Perugia,  had  published 
an  ascetic  work  which  was  afterward  placed  under  ban  ;  and  sen- 
sational scribes  hailofl  this  news  as  evidence  against  papal  infalli- 
bility. Every  Catholic  knows  that  even  were  the  statement  true 
dogma  would  in  nowise  be  affected  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  con- 
demned work  was  written  by  a  canon  of  Perugia  while  the  future 
Pope  was  Archbishop  of  that  See.  Mgr.  Pecci  did  not  even  give 
the  work  his  impriinaticr."  The  Church  Progress  (Roman 
Catholic)  also  denies  that  Pope  Leo  XIII.  wrote  the  book  in  ques- 
tion, and  remarks:  "The  author  was  a  Rev.  Carlo  Paoletti.  a 
parish  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Perugia,  who  was  at  one  time  con- 
fined for  insanity,  and  who  manifested  afterward  an  abnormal 
devotion  for  the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  wrote  the  book  in  question 
without  ecclesiastical  approval,  and  Archbishop  Pecci,  out  of  re- 
gard for  its  author,  who  was  a  worthy  man,  tho  mentally  unbal- 
anced, did  his  best  to  stop  the  sale,  and  bought  all  the  remaining 
copies  from  the  printer." 


No  Chance  to  Brag  in  Heaven.— "Mr.  Moody  has  a 
popular  and  very  telling  way  of  'hitting'  the  errors  which  are  so 
rife  in  the  theological  thinking  of  many  persons  to-day.  Speaking 
of  salvation  by  grace  he  has  said:  'It  is  well  that  a  man  can't 
save  himself;  for  if  a  man  could  only  work  his  own  way  into 
heaven,  you  never  would  hear  the  last  of  it.  Why,  down  here  in 
this  world,  if  a  man  happens  to  get  a  little  ahead  of  his  fellows, 
and  scrapes  a  few  thousand  dollars  together,  you'll  hear  him 
bragging  about  his  being  a  self-made  man'  and  telling  how  he 
began  as  a  poor  boy  and  worked  his  way  up  in  the  world.  I've 
heard  so  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  that  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  the 
whole  business;  and  I'm  glad  we  shan't  have  men  bragging 
through  all  eternity  how  they  worked  their  way  into  heaven.'" — 
The  Mid-Continent. 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

Many  will  be  surprised  to  learn  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Method- 
ist Protestant  denomination,  a  branch  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
According  to  its  latest  statistical  report  it  has  1,422  ministers  in  active 
service.  It  has  174,572  members,  4,109  probationers,  2,356  churches,  462  parson- 
ages, and  112,131  Sunday-school  scholars.  This  denomination  is  specially- 
strong  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  It  has  two  ably  conducted  religious 
papers :  The  Methodist  Protestant,  of  Baltimore,  and  The  Metliodist  Recorder, 
of  Pittsburg. 

The  trustees  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  have  deter- 
mined to  hold  their  future  national  conventions  on  a  somewhat  different 
plan  than  formerly.  The  general  meetings  will  be  held  in  churches,  per- 
haps fifteen  or  twenty  at  the  same  time.  These  meetingsare to  bedevoted 
-solely  to  Christian  Endeavor  topics,  while  great  tents  will  be  ,devoted  to 
mass-meetings  and  fellowship  exercises. 

The  Freetnatt,  of  London  (Baptist),  has  a  leading  editorial  on  the  war 
scare,  under  the  title  "  A  Little  Cloud  from  Hell."  Speaking  of  the  action 
of  our  Congress,  it  says  :  "  The  vote  of  $100,000  for  inquiry  was  reasonable 
enough.  But  the  proposed  vote  of  $100,000,000  for  war  preparation  is  so 
Satanic  that  it  could  only  have  been  inspired  from  hell.  And  that  is  the 
only  place  in  the  universe  where  it  can  bring  joy." 

Robertson  Nicoll,  editor  of  The  British  Weekly,  thinks  that  one  of  the 
greatest  desiderata  of  English  literature  is  a  really  great  commentary 
upon  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  states,  also,  that  the  late  Dr.  R.  W. 
Dale  intended  to  prepare  such  a  work,  but  it  was  one  of  several  projects 
which  his  lamented  death  left  uncompleted. 

The  Co7igregationalist  remarks  that  the  Jews  at  last  have  their  revenge 
on  Babylon.  Nearly  2,500  years  ago  Babylon  took  the  whole  nation  into 
captivity,  but  two  Jews  of  Bagdad  have  now  bought  all  that  is  left  of 
Babylon. 

A  CANVASS  of  eight  blocks  in  New  York  city  by  federated  churches  shows 
that  only  1,520  out  of  8,800  people  attended  any  church,  tho  4,000  pro- 
fessed to  be  church-members  ;  650  out  of  3,000  wage-earners  had  to  work  on 
Sunday. 

Bishop  Ferraud,  the  author  of  "L'Irlande  Contemporaire,"  at  whose 
consecration  a  delegation  from  Ireland  assisted,  is  one  of  the  nine  cardi- 
nals to  be  created  at  the  next  Papal  consistory.    He  is  Bishop  of  Autun. 
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FROM    FOREIGN    LANDS. 


THE   SOUTH    AFRICAN    IMBROGLIO. 

ALTHO  the  South  African  question  has  assumed  a  dangerous 
aspect  rather  suddenly,  its  causes  are  as  historical  as  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  Premier  Rhodes,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  and 
Dr.  Jameson  are  ardent  adherents  of  the  idea  that  the  whole 
world  must  ultimately  belong  to  the  English  race,  and  the  adven- 
turous doctor  has  simply  gone  forth  to  translate  this  theory  into 
facts  in  South  Africa.  The  history  of  the  quarrel  between  Boers 
and  British  is.  briefly  told,  as  follows : 

When  Holland  was  forced  to  relinquisfi  the  Cape  Colony  to 
England,  the  settlers  there  had,  during  the  preceding  centuries, 
already  assumed  the  character  of  a  distinct  nation,  calling  them- 
selves Afrikanders — a  name  which  is  now  erroneously  applied  to 
the  English-speaking  section  of  the  population.  The  Cape  set- 
tlers, called  Boers  {boeren,  i.e.,  farmers,  from  their  calling). 
refused  to  become  British  subjects.  As  the  land  they  inhabited 
had  been  ceded  to  England,  they  moved  over  the  border,  and, 
conquering  the  negro  tribes,  formed  new  states  after  the  manner 
of  the  pioneers  of  our  own  West.  The  British  Government  always 
waited  until  such  a  new  territory  was  in  a  settled  condition,  and 
then  annexed  it,  having  formulated  the  docrine,  "Once  a  British 
subject,  always  a  British  subject."  Farther  north  than  the 
Transvaal  the  Boers  could  not  go,  as  the  climate  is  too  unhealthy 
for  whites.  They  had  given  up  every  other  settlement,  but  they 
turned  upon  their  pursuers  in  these  two  states,  and  won  their  in- 
dependence. 

In  the  Transvaal  a  foreigner  of  good  character  becomes  a  citi- 
zen after  five  years'  residence.  Immigrants  of  the  agricultural 
classes  generally  become  loyal  Transvaalers  within  that  time. 
They  learn  the  language  of  the  country  and  modify  the  spelling 
of  their  names  to  suit  its  new  pronunciation,  after  the  manner  of 
our  own  immigrants.  The  British  section  of  the  digger  popula- 
tion, however,  openly  avow  that  they  will  annex  the  Transvaal  to 
the  British  Empire  by  their  votes,  and  demand  that  suffrage  be 
given  them  upon  their  entering  within  the  Republic. 

The  Boers,  on  the  other  hand,  declare  that  a  floating  mining 
population  is  of  no  value  to  the  country.  They  assert  that  these 
foreigners  do  not  add  to  its  wealth,  do  not  develop  its  resources, 
and  are  of  too  adventurous  a  character  to  become  valuable  and 
patriotic  citizens  of  the  Republic.  The  Boers  are  of  opinion  that 
the-se  foreigners,  who  openly  assert  that  they  deplore  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic,  should  at  least  be  made  to  pay  part  of 
their  treasures  to  the  government  of  a  state  which  they  have  en- 
tered only  to  gather  gold,  whose  laws  they  hate  and  whose  people 
they  treat  with  open  contempt,  disdaining  to  learn  even  their 
language,  altho  every  facility  is  offered  for  doing  so. 

European    mail    bearing    upon    the    bloody    ending    of     Dr. 
Jameson's  attempt  to  conquer  the  Boers  is  not  yet  at  hand,  but 
the  following  extracts,  published  a  few  days  before  the  struggle 
had  reached  its  climax,  will  show  that  many  Englishmen  doubted 
the  justice  of  the  miners'  cause. 

A  writer  in  The  Times,  London,  said: 

"Among  all  the  white  men  now  thronging  Johannesburg  and 
other  parts  of  the  Transvaal  in  search  of  gold,  how  many  can 
say  with  truth  that  they  know  anything  of  the  Dutch  farmer? 
Not  one  man  in  a  hun;lred.  They  will  sneer  at  him.  laugh  at  his 
guttural  tongue  and  his  heavy,  uncouth  ways,  rail  at  his  govern- 
ment ;  but  as  for  taking  the  trouble  to  acquire  his  language  and 
find  out  something  of  the  inner  heart  of  the  man,  ilicy  will  not  do 
it — in  their  feverish  search  for  fortune  they  have  not  the  time." 

The  Afrirnn  Critic,  London,  a  mining  journal  intensely  an- 
tagonistic to  the  Boers,  says  : 

"Tho  the  British  element  largely  predominates  among  the  alien 
population,  there  is  a  large  residuum  of  men  of  other  nationali- 


ties, notably  Germans  and  Americans,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
French  and  Russians,  and  a  few  Italians.  These  people  have  as 
much  right  to  be  considered,  in  one  way,  as  the  majority,  and  it 
would  be  taking  a  leaf  out  of  a  Dutch  book  of  proverbs  if  British 
subjects  attempted  or  even  desired  to  do  otherwise.  In  this  lies 
the  weak  point  of  the  appeal  to  Great  Britain." 

The  Westminster  Gazette,  too,  thinks  that  "it  is  only  just  to 
regard  the  Transvaal  question  from  a  Boer  point  of  view,"  and 
does  not  believe  that  the  Transvaal  can  be  easily  annexed  to  the 
British  Empire.     It  says  : 

"A  lot  of  the  talk  about  the  readiness  of  the  Uitlandersto  'rise' 
is  merely  bunkum.  As  we  have  seen,  they  are  not  united.  Sec- 
ondly, the  interests  of  the  whole  body  of  newcomers  are  by  no 
means  the  same.  There  are  Moderates  and  Radicals  and  masters 
and  men  on  the  Rand  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  third 
place,  there  is  no  reason  for  disguising  the  fact  that  powder-burn- 
ing is  by  no  means  to  the  taste  of  a  considerable  section  of  the 
Johannesburgers.  In  a  word,  they  are  hardly  of  the  stuff  of 
which  revolutionists  are  made.  People  in  this  country  who  speak 
glibly  of  the  possibility  of  hostilities  in  the  South  African  Re- 
public, do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  To  look  for- 
ward with  anything  like  equanimity  to  a  conflict  between  the 
whites  across  the  Vaal  simply  argues  an  ignorance  of  the  com- 
plications of  the  situation  in  South  Africa.  The  Boers  are  in 
many  ways  much  more  strongly  entrenched  in  07is  latid  than 
casual  critics  understand." 

If  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  aware  of  the  danger  of  an  invasion 
of  the  South  African  Republic  by  the  Matabeleland  Britishefs, 
this  can  not  be  said  of  the  Conservative  press  in  England.  Be- 
fore the  expedition  of  Dr.  Jameson  had  become  known  to  Europe 
in  general,  The  St.  James' s  Gazette,  London,  said: 

"An  armed  collision  is  possible,  in  which  the  Johannesburg 
people  may  be  trusted  to  take  prettj'good  care  of  themselves,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  young  fellows  in  the  surrounding  British  ter- 
ritory, men  of  the  type  of  those  who  enabled  Mr.  Rhodes  to  smash 
Lo  Ben,  who  will  be  likely  to  look  in  if  there  is  prospect  of 
trouble.  In  face  of  all  this  the  responsibility  of  the  Imperial 
Government  will  be  a  sufficiently  grave  one.  A  protracted  guer- 
rilla conflict  in  the  Transvaal  can  not  be  permitted,  and  England 
would  probably  have  to  intervene  in  force  to  restore  order  and 
suggest  terms  of  a  settlement.  It  might  be  wiser  to  intervene 
before  the  parties  actually  come  to  blows." 


IRELAND'S   RELATION   TO  GREAT   BRITAIN 
AND   AMERICA. 

T  F  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  newspapers  of  a  people  are 
A  worth  anything,  the  Irish  Nationalists  are  ready  to  rise  in 
open  revolt  if  war  is  declared  by  this  country  against  Great 
Biitain.  "Ireland,"  says  the  Dublin  Independent,  John  Red- 
mond's paper,  "will  go  solid  for  the  Republic."  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  Nationalists  in  Ireland  are  firmly  convinced  that  their 
compatriots  in  the  United  States  will  take  care  to  bring  about  a 
struggle.      United  Ireland  says : 

"Let  not  Englishmen  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls 
that  because  Irishmen  have  been  divided  during  the  last  few 
years  in  a  constitutional  struggle,  they  must  necessarily  be 
divided  in  a  great  national  emergency  such  as  that  created  by 
the  message  of  President  Cleveland.  Just  such  an  emergency 
visited  the  disunited  Iri.sh  nation  in  17S0.  God  knows  it  was  no 
easy  thing  for  the  oppressed  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  throw  in  their 
lot  with  the  domineering  Protestants  of  the  Parliament  which 
had  carried  out  the  penal  laws ;  but  when  the  touchstone  of 
nationality  was  put  to  them,  when  it  became  a  question  of  Ire- 
land's freedom  against  a  question  of  sectional  rights,  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  rushed  to  the  standards  of  the  volunteers,  and  we 
won  the  Parliament  of '82.  .  .  .  We  thank  heaven  that  if  English- 
men can  be  united  in  a  great  crisis  for  their  country,  so.  too,  can 
Irishmen.  The  small  petty  differences  will,  no  doubt,  be  per- 
severed in  by  the  thoughtless:  but  to-day,  we  can  tell  England 
and  England's  rulers,  the  sentiment  of  Ireland  in  reference  to  the 
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Anglo-American   difficulty  is   one  solid,  united,   and   inevitable 
sentiment  from  Cape  Clear  to  the  cliffs  of  Antrim." 

Another  Nationalist  paper,  The  Irish  Catholic,  Dublin,  makes 
fun  of  the  assumption  of  the  British  press  that  President  Cleve- 
land's message  is  "only"  an  electioneering  dodge.     It  says  : 

"If  the  President's  message  was  merely  an  electioneering  man- 
euver, does  that  not  prove  that  war  with  England  is  popular  in 
the  States?  If  it  is  any  comfort  to  Britons  to  be  told  that  it  is 
'good  politics  in  America  for  the  highest  officer  of  state  to  defy 
the  British  Prime  Minister,'  they  are  welcome  to  this  enjoyment. 
Would  it  be  good  politics  for  Mr.  Balfour  to  insult  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic?  Or  would  he  willingly  face  his  constit- 
uents immediately  after  threatening  war  against  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  upon  some  alleged  trivial  occasion.  And  if  not — why? 
Because  the  good  sense  of  Englishmen  would  recoil  against  a 
hollow  trick  to  'catch  votes. '" 

Referring  to  the  moderate  attitude  of  the  New  York  news- 
papers, and  the  demand  for  undisturbed  peace  uttered  by  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  paper  informs  its  readers 
that  New  York  counts  very  little  with  Americans  in  general,  and 
that  "stock-jobbers  don't  rule  the  Republic."  In  answer  to  a 
compliment  tendered  the  Irish  National  press  by  the  Dublin 
Daily  Express  for  their  moderation.   The  Irish  Catholic  says  : 

"Cheap  threats  and  gauzy  speculations  on  the  prowess  of  phan- 
tom squadrons  do  us  no  good,  and  simply  bring  Ireland  into  con- 
tempt. We  realize,  exactly  as  our  forefathers  did,  that  'Eng- 
land's difficulty  is  Ireland's  opportuni-ty,'  but  there  is  no  necessity 
to  placard  this  maxim  on  dead  walls.  .  .  .  Mr.  Walter  Long  and 
Lord  Salisbury  will  discover  that  their  fellow  citizens  who  in 
Ireland  are  either 'whipped  curs'  or 'Hottentots'  exercise  when 
exported  sufficient  influence  to  confound  all  their  splendid  poli- 
cies. If  the  Tories  had  accepted  the  Home  Rule  bill  in  1803  they 
would  not  have  lost  control  over  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  in  1S95, 
plus  a  territory  in  Venezuela  much  larger  than  Ireland  itself." 

Many  Irish  papers  also  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Lon- 
don Times  as  long  ago  as  i860  made  the  following  prophecy  : 

"There  will  then  be  again  an  Ireland,  but  a  colossal  Ireland, 
and  an  Ireland  placed  in  the  New  World.  We  shall  only  have 
pushed  the  Celt  westward  ;  ceasing  for  the  future  to  be  imprisoned 
between  the  Liffey  and  the  Shannon,  he  will  spread  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco.  .  .  .  We  must  o^ird  02cr  loifis  to  encoun- 
ter the  Nemesis  of  seven  centuries  0/  misgovernment .     To  the 


THE  FAT  BOY  IN    POLITICS. 

President  Clevelatid:—'^''  Missus !    Missns  ! ! " 

Mrs.  Britannia  Wardle: — "I  am  sure  I  have  always  had  a  warm  affection 
for  you,  Cousin  Jonathan;  I  have  always  given  you  a  hearty  welcome  when 
you  have  visited  me;  I  invest  millions  of  pounds  with  you;  I  buy  your 
cotton  and  your  corn;  my  bluest  blood  is  poured  into  your  democratic 
veins.     I  have  tried  to  treat  you  nicely."' 

President  Cleveland: — "  I  know  you  have." 

Mrs.  Britannia  Wardle: — "  Well,  come,  what's  the  meaning  of  this?  " 

President  Clevelafid:—'''  'Missus,  I  wants  to  make  your  flesh  creep." 

—  ne  (Vestminster  Gazette. 


end  of  time  a  hundred  millions  of  people,  spread  over  the  largest 
habitable  area  in  the  world,  and  confronting  us  everywhere  by 
sea  and  by  land,  will  remember  that  their  forefathers  paid  tithes 
to  the  Protestant  clergy,  rent  to  absentee  landlords,  and  a  forced 
obedience  to  the  laws  which  these  had  made.  .  .  .  And  even 
tho  the  rancorous  Celt  were  to  forget  and  forgive,  that  will 
not  prevejtt  the  sure  development  of  an  intractable  race,  and 
the  introduction  of  intractable  elejnents  into  the  character  of  the 
great  American  nation.  It  will  be  more  than  half  Celtic. 
Doubtless  the  Saxon,  Danish,  French,  German,  African,  and 
other  races  besides  will  be  found  in  it ;  but  the  preponderating 
race  of  all  will  be  that  one  which  has  attained  the  climax  of  its 
perfection  and  its  glory  on  the  bati/cs  of  the  Seine,  and  which 
has  been  precipitated  into  the  deepes  abysses  of  degradation  and 
despair  on  the  western  shores  of  Ireland. " 

That  prophecy  is  now  looked  upon  as  fulfilled  by  the  National- 
ists, who  do  not  doubt  that  the  Irish  element  is  sufficiently  strong 
in  America  to  direct  the  destinies  of  this  continent. 


REPUBLICS    AND    VIRTUE. 

nPHE  enemies  of  republican  government  in  France  attack  it 
A  through  the  person  of  the  President.  M.  Faure  is  a  mar- 
ried man,  and,  like  many  other  married  men,  he  has  a  father-in- 
law  living.  There  are  in  Paris  a  certain  number  of  newspapers 
whose  staff  make  it  their  business  to  pry  into  the  private  lives  of 
men  of  all  ranks,  and  their  reporters  have  discovered  that  the 
President's  father-in-law  did  not  always  lead  a  model  life. 
These  things  are  now  made  to  reflect  upon  M.  Faure  himself,  to 
render  his  position  untenable.  The  French  people,  however,  are 
in  the  majority  heartily  tired  of  scandals,  and  a  number  of  prom- 
inent writers  express  themselves  to  that  effect,  Emile  Zola  among 
them.  He  thinks  that  all  this  scandal-mongering  springs  from 
the  mistaken  idea  that  the  people  of  a  republic  are  superior  to 
those  of  a  monarchy.  In  an  article  in  the  Figaro,  Paris,  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  substance  as  follows  : 

"The  opponents  of  the  Second  Empire,  in  pointing  to  the 
abuses  rampant  under  monarchical  rule,  were  wont  to  promise 
that  all  these  abuses  would  vanish  with  the  throne.  The  advent 
of  the  republic  would  inaugurate  the  reign  of  justice  and  virtue. 
Make  men  free,  they  said,  and  the  golden  age  of  virtuous  happi- 
ness will  begin.  As  if  any  government  based  upon  the  illusion 
that  man  is  good  by  nature  could  live !  The  republic  has  to  deal 
with  the  same  people,  with  the  same  faults  and  foibles,  the  dif- 
ference is  only  that  scandals  are  hidden  as  much  as  possible  under 
the  monarchy,  while  they  are  laid  bare  and  kept  alive  unneces- 
sarily under  the  republic.  The  President  is  supposed  to  be  fault- 
less, and  his  family,  even  to  the  sixth  degree,  must  be  faultless 
also.  Under  the  monarchy  it  did  not  matter  if  scandals  took 
place  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  throne,  but  the  republicans 
promised  a  government  of  pure  and  infallible  beings,  and  the 
adherents  of  the  monarchy  now  hold  them  to  their  promise. 

"  It  is  foolish  to  suppose  that  such  colossal  financial  undertak- 
ings as  the  Panama  Canal  could  be  carried  out  without  deviations 
from  the  path  of  honor  and  virtue.  No  doubt  there  was  as  much 
corruption  in  the  case  of  the  Suez  Canal  as  in  the  Panama  affair. 
Those  who  wish  to  look  for  such  things  would,  no  doubt,  find  the 
same  array  of  matters  that  had  best  be  hidden.  If  the  Panama 
Canal  had  turned  out  a  successful  venture,  nothing  but  praise 
would  have  been  heard  in  connection  with  names  of  its  pro- 
moters." 

The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  many  things  which  are  regarded 
as  a  crime  under  the  republic  pass  for  mere  human  weakness  in  a 
monarchy.  Under  royal  authority  evil  is  no  more  sanctioned  than 
under  the  republic,  but  the  monarchy  tolerates  what  can  not  be 
remedied.  On  the  whole  it  would  appear  as  if  M.  Zola  hoped  for 
the  advent  of  another  Napoleonic  era,  with  another  monarchy  of 
his  description  to  follow.     He  concludes  his  article  as  follows  : 

"Already  we  have  seen  one  President  fall  from  his  high  posi- 
tion for  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  for  the  misdeeds  of  his  son-in- 
law.     And  now  another  President  is  to  be  made  to  pay  for  the 
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mistakes  of  his  father-in-law.  The  really  decent  people  of  the 
nation  may  shrujj  their  shoulders  and  repudiate  the  calumnia- 
tors, but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  poisoned  arrows  will  do  their 
work.  Defamatory  journals  are  not  in  the  habit  of  relinquishing 
their  prey.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  thousands  pray  nightly 
for  the  advent  of  a  truly  strong  character,  one  who  will  put  an 
end  to  all  these  scandals,  one  who  is  so  great  that  people  will  not 
ask  :  '  What  was  he  ;  was  his  sister  a  girl  of  fair  repute  ;  is  there 
nothing  against  his  grandmother's  character?  Is  it  quite  certain 
that  the  cousin  of  his  mother-in-law  did  not  pass  though  the 
bankruptcy  court?'  The  nation  will  be  very  glad  if  the  time 
arrives  when  the  scandalmongers  of  the  press  are  made  to  hold 
their  tongues  and  the  Panama  case  and  all  its  mud  is  buried  for- 
ever. France  will  be  happy  when  that  day  arrives.  The  greatest 
mistake  is  to  e.xpect  superhuman  virtues  in  a  republic." — Trans- 
latfd Jor  Tilt  Lueraky  Digest. 


THE   CLIPPING   OF  CHINA. 

THE  Celestial  Empire,  Shanghai,  in  reviewing  the  situation 
in  the  Far  East,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  England's 
greatest  mistake  in  dealing  with  China  has  been  her  moderation. 
England,  argues  that  paper,  could  have  occupied  the  best  parts 
of  the  Chinese  coast  long  ago.  She  desisted,  and  now  she  has  to 
stand  by  and  see  others  swallow  part  of  an  oyster  which  has  been 
opened  by  her.     The  editor  says  : 

"Japan  has  the  credit  of  beginning  the  meal.  She  desired  some- 
what too  large  a  slice,  but  the  example  was  an  unfortunate  one. 
Liao-Tung  and  Formosa  were  two  rather  large  r  jorsels  for  one 
gulp,  so  Russia.  France,  and  Germany  interfered  to  save  Liao- 
Tung.  We  probably  would  have  done  wiser  to  have  interfered 
alxnit  Formosa,  but  we  did  not.  Russia  has  made  favorable 
terms  for  her.self.  altho  their  text  has  not  yet  been  published. 
France  made  certain  arrangements  which  turned  out  less  satis- 
factory. .  .  .  Germany,  in  view  of  her  rising  importance,  natu- 
rally wanted  some  place  for  her  fleet.  Great  Britain  had  acquired 
Hongkong,  France  had  Tonquin,  Russia  the  coast  of  Manchuria, 
and  now  Japan  had  acquired  Formosa  with  its  adjacent  harbor  of 
Makung  in  the  Pescadores.  So  now  we  find  the  Germans  arrang- 
ing for  a  site.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  this  new  move  on 
the  part  of  Germany  must  have  important  political  consequences. 
Two  years  ago  the  session  of  a  port  on  the  mainland  of  China  to 
Germany  would  have  excited  public  attention  and  been  made  the 
subject  of  diplomatic  discussion,  if  not  protest  or  even  stronger 
measure.  To-day  it  iff  looked  upon  as  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
that  it  is  hardly  noticed.  In  this  it  will  be  seen  that  each  step 
was  but  the  logical  sequence  of  what  went  before." 

The  editor  thinks  that  Japan  deserves  little  credit  for  having 
hastened  the  dismemberment  of  the  huge  "Middle  Kingdom," 
and  closes  his  remarks  as  follows  : 

"It  may  be  for  the  good  of  humanity  that  the  shrinkage  of 
China  has  already  begun,  but  most  of  us  regret  that  it  has  been 
indiscreetly  hastened  by  the  conduct  of  Japan  ;  who.  be  it  re- 
membered, was  the  first  to  initiate  the  process.  It  is.  perhaps, 
only  in  accordance  with  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  that 
Japan  has  had  little  profit  or  glory  out  of  her  acquisitions." 


IN    DEFENSE   OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON. 

FEW  peoj)le  are  aware  that  Americans  are  actually  the  most 
unpopular  foreigners  in  the  South  American  republics. 
Conscious  of  being  a  member  of  the  mightiest  nation  in  the 
world,  the  American  bears  himself  with  that  pride  which  is  only 
the  outcome  of  his  superiority,  but  which,  nevertheless,  strikes 
the  Latin  races  as  somewhat  arrogant.  The  moral  and  material 
assistance  rendered  the  Cubans  is  viewed  with  suspicion,  as  in- 
tended to  lead  to  an  absorption  of  that  island  by  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  these  opinions,  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  an 
important  Radical  paper,  and  a  Chilian  one  at  that,  takes  up  the 
cudgels  in  our  defense.    The  Lei.  Santiago,  says: 

"The  story  that  the  Cuban  rebellion  is  fostered  by  Americans 


with  their  money  must  be  regarded  as  groundless  so  far  as  the 
charge  of  bribery  is  concerned.  Marti,  Gome?,  and  Maceo  are 
not  the  men  that  can  be  bought ;  they  will  not  seek  to  free  their 
country  from  one  foreigner  to  sell  it  to  the  next.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  North  America  are  solely  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
this  continent.  They  wish  to  assimilate  the  American  nations  as 
to  some  extent  the  nations  of  Europe  have  become  assimilated. 
That  they  are  opposed  to  the  effete  power  of  Spain  is  therefore 
perfectly  natural,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  rules  in  Europe,  while  the 
prestige  of  Spain  is  as  nought.  Europe  is  one  in  political 
methods,  one  in  industries,  one  in  the  civilizing  aspirations  which 
move  her  people,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  formerly  there  was  a 
revolting  confusion  of  Anglo-Saxon.  Slavic,  Teuton,  and  Latin 
ideas.  But  the  wars  which  in  our  days  convulse  Europe  are  no 
longer  the  result  of  the  antagonism  of  races.  These  struggles 
are  merely  the  outcome  of  ambitions,  corruption,  or  temerity, 
such  as  the  perversity  of  human  nature  must  naturally  produce 
among  nations  whose  interests  occasionally  clash.  But  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  with  his  essentially  civilizing  tendencies,  and  his  practical 
view  of  life,  stands  to-day  at  the  head  of  the  world.  The  Latin 
race  is  more  like  a  shade  guarding  the  feeble  light  which  reminds 
us  of  former  greatness.  France,  tho  still  great  in  her  present 
splendor,  can  not  revive  the  ancient  power  of  the  old  Latin  races. 
She  is  a  colossus,  resting  beneath  the  shadow  of  crumbling  walls. 
"It  is,  therefore,  not  for  fear  of  the  Latins  that  the  Americans 
need  assist  the  Cuban  revolutionists.  The  power  of  Spain  need 
not  create  unrest  in  the  mind  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  If  they  assist 
the  rising  in  the  Antilles,  if  they  countenance  the  struggling 
Separatists,  it  is  not  by  any  means  in  order  to  smother  in  blood 
the  greatness  of  the  Latins  ;  but  with  the  honorable  intention  of 
aiding  a  people  in  their  efforts  to  become  a  member  of  the  great 
American  community." — Translated  Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


ARE    MILLIONAIRES    USELESS? 

IN  South  Africa  they  evidently  think  so.  The  enormous  wealth 
lately  drawn  from  the  mineral  resources  of  that  country  has 
given  quite  a  number  of  persons  a  chance  to  write  their  fortune 
with  seven  figures.  But  all  this  wealth  does  not  benefit  the 
farmer  of  the  Transvaal  to  an  appreciable  extent,  and  whatever 
advantages  he  may  derive  are  neutralized  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
compelled  to  take  up  arms  against  the  unruly  lot  of  fortune- 
seekers  in  the  gold-bearing  districts.  This  might  be  dift'erent  if 
the  millionaires  did  their  duty,  which,  according  to  a  writer  in 
The  African  Critic,  London,  they  are  unwilling  to  do.  This 
writer  says : 

"Apart  from  the  exploiting  of  precious  metals  and  stones  for 
their  own  benefit,  what  benefits  have  they  bestowed  upon  the 
country?  Has  a  single  one  of  them  made  a  blade  of  grass  grow 
where  none  grew  before?  Has  their  own  individual  effort  added 
a  horse,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep  to  the  wealth  of  the  country?  Is 
there  an  acre  of  wheat,  or  of  barley,  of  cotton,  or  tea,  of  coffee  or 
sugar,  of  flax  or  tobacco,  or  anything  useful  to  the  service  of  man, 
the  outcome  of  their  handiwork?  Hardly  one  of  them  has  more 
than  a  temporary  home  in  the  country.  They  only  go  there  oc- 
casionally to  pull  the  strings  a  little  tighter,  and  some  not  even 
that  much.  No  industry  but  mining  receives  the  slightest  atten- 
tion from  them,  and  one  would  search  in  vain  for  the  magnificent 
establishments  forming  the  centers  of  vast  labor-employing  en- 
terprises which  the  Australian  millionaire  delights  to  create  in 
the  land  in  which  he  met  with  his  success.  If  they  had  one  spark 
of  gratitude,  or  one  glimmer  of  rudimentary  duty,  they  would  fill 
the  land  with  vast  herds  of  useful  animals,  start  the  plow  and 
the  harrow  traversing  its  loamy  expanses,  and  cause  factories  to 
spring  up  like  mushrooms.  But  this  is  not  the  ethics  of  the  mil- 
lionaire class.  All  take  and  no  give  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
their  creed." 


A  MEMOKiAl.  in  honor  of  "humane  warfare"  has  just  been  unveiled  at 
Basle.  During  the  sieKe  of  StrassburR,  in  1870,  General  v.  Werder  stopped 
the  bombardment  for  forty-eipht  hours  to  allow  the  women  and  children  of 
the  place  to  deimrt.  About  1,800  persons  availed  themselves  of  tliischance. 
They  were  taken  care  of  by  some  Swiss  cities,  and  a  citizen  of  Strassburg' 
has  caused  the  memorial  to  he  erected  to  remind  future  Renerations  of  the 
frenerosily  of  the  Swiss.  The  Alsatian  liartholdi,  the  creator  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  which  adorns  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  New  York,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  work.  The  memorial  takes  the  shape  of  an  allegorical 
figure  of  Helvetia  defeoding  oppressed  Strassburg. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


OUR    AMERICAN    ARISTOCRACY. 

A  NOTE  of  warning  of  the  dangers  of  a  growing  American 
aristocracy  is  sounded  by  Mr.  Robert  N.  Reeves  in  The 
American  Magazine  of  Civics  for  January.  Mr.  Reeves  says 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  be  the  last  to  be  con- 
fronted with  a  problem  of  aristocracy,  but  that  we  are  surely  and 
rapidly  drifting  away  from  our  old  social  democracy  and  becom- 
ing worshipers  at  the  shrine  of  wealth  and  titles.  He  thinks  that 
the  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  for  this  un-American  spirit 
is  the  rapid  accumulation  of  enormous  private  fortunes.  It  is  a 
fact,  he  asserts,  that  our  very  wealthy  citizens  are  becoming 
chronic  disparagers  of  whatsoever  is  American,  and  slavish  ad- 
mirers of  all  that  is  European. 

Mr.  Reeves  arraigns  the  church  as  well  as  society  for  its  aristo- 
cratic tendencies,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Now  then,  what  does  all  this  aristocratic  feeling  mean? 
Samuel  Johnson  once  said  that  he  who  has  built  for  use  till  use  is 
supplied  must  begin  to  build  for  vanity.  Are  the  Americans 
money-mad,  and  having  secured  money  in  plenty  are  they  going 
mad  in  their  endeavors  to  secure  something  that  will  place  them 
upon  a  pedestal  above  their  fellow  men?  If  so,  we  can  never 
stop  the  craving  of  our  very  wealthy  toward  an  aristocracy. 
For  any  social  life  which  has  for  its  object  a  life  spent  in  the  vain 
and  envious  desire  to  outdo  a  neighbor  in  pomp,  glitter,  and 
clamor  is  in  spirit  and  in  fact  an  aristocracy — a  bubble  aristocracy 
perhaps,  but  nevertheless  an  aristocracy.  Our  country,  tho  in  its 
infancy,  has  already  more  large  fortunes  than  any  other  country 
on  the  globe  ;  more  money  in  the  hands  of  a  few  than  any  other 
nation.  Families  of  enormous  wealth  have  sprung  up  like  mush- 
rooms, and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  die  as  soon ;  on  the  con- 
trary, these  family  fortunes  will  increase. 

"We  have  laws  of  inheritance,  and  to  preserve  an  increase  in 
family  riches  requires  but  common  sense  and  clerk-like  routine 
until  at  last  it  becomes  an  institution — an  institution  of  aristoc- 
racy right  in  the  inidst  of  our  republican  equality. 

"What  will  it  mean  in  fifty  or  one  hundred  years?  Already 
our  country  is  too  strongly  marked  with  the  aristocracy  which 
this  enormous  wealth  has  produced.  We  can  readilj'  see  that  a 
pride  of  the  most  odious  kind  is  fast  being  engendered  in  the 
hearts  of  those  families  who  have  risen  so  suddenly  to  affluence 
and  social  distinction,  and  the  most  objectionable  feature  is  that 
money  is  always  the  mere  ground  of  distinction,  for  our  aristoc- 
racy are  far  from  being  well  educated." 

The  splendor  of  which  our  wealthy  citizens  are  so  extravagantly 
fond,  says  Mr.  Reeves,  is  fast  asserting  itself  with  virulence  upon 
all  classes,  demoralizing  society  and  injuring  rising  generations 
by  the  contempt  which  it  throws  upon  the  sober  virtues  of  dili- 
gence and  economy.  We  quote  as  follows  from  the  end  of  his 
article : 

"It  causes  young  men  to  become  defaulters,  and  young  women 
to  disgrace  themselves  in  order  to  gratify  their  own  ideas  of  dis- 
play. The  newspapers  of  the  day  are  continually  heralding  in 
the  most  flattering  manner  the  actions  of  our  wealthy  families. 
Their  parties,  their  dresses,  their  manners  are  all  raved  about, 
and  as  the  world  seems  to  applaud  their  actions,  why  should  those 
be  blamed  who,  touched  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  extravagance, 
see  no  wrong  until  they  are  known  to  the  world  as  defaulters  or 
disreputables? 

"Think  of  the  grand  ball  given  recently  in  one  of  our  large 
cities  for  the  entertainment  of  a  visiting  duke  ;  of  the  coats-of- 
arms,  the  flashing  diamonds,  the  dazzling  costumes,  the  costly 
fountain  playing  in  the  center  of  the  grand  ball-room  ;  chink  of  all 
the  pageantry  of  those  who  without  thought  or  care  of  the  poor 
and  the  wretched  spent  a  fortune  that  night  for  the  entertainment 
of  one  man,  and  then  think  of  all  the  unknown  dead  in  our  great 
cities,  of  the  shivering  poor  who  beg  to  live,  of  all  the  suffering 
and  sorrow  and  misery,  and  then  let  us  stop  and  ask  if  such  con- 
ditions are  not  conditions  that  are  dangerous  to  the  future  pros- 
perity of  our  country.  And  if  they  continue,  just  as  surely  as  the 
prodigal  expenditures    caused    by  the  profuse   magnificence   of 


Louis  le  Grand  plunged  France  into  a  revolution,  just  as  surely 
will  our  country  have  cause  to  regret  in  the  future  the  present 
leaning  of  our  wealthy  toward  luxury  and  aristocracy. 

"Our  Constitution,  our  laws  of  equality  have  not  by  any  means 
eradicated  this  spirit  of  aristocracy.  It  seems  too  deeply  rootecf 
in  human  nature  to  be  so  easily  done  away  with.  But  if  we  are 
to  prosper  as  a  nation  this  spirit  must  go.  We  must  stop  the  ex- 
travagant expenditure  of  money  for  display;  we  must  stop  the 
craze  for  all  that  is  European  and  regard  American  manners  and 
American  citizens  of  some  consequence." 


A   STUDY    IN    HUSBANDS. 

UNDER  this  title  T/ie  Aor/h  American  Review  presents  a 
symposium  contributed  to  by  Marion  Harland,  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton Harrison,  and  Elizabeth  Bisland.  The  writers  are  remarka- 
bly conservative  and  judicious  in  their  ideas.  Among  other 
things,  Marion  Harland  says  : 

"Our  ideal  husband  is  quick  to  see,  and  tactful  in  following  up 
opportunities  to  comfort  and  to  uplift  her  w^hose  more  delicate 
physical  organization  must  often  place  her  at  a  seeming  disad- 
vantage. Lapses  into  irritability  or  depression,  errors  of  judg- 
ment and  taste,  are  not,  in  his  sight,  evidence  that  his  marriage 
was  a  failure,  or  even  a  mistake.  Like  the  brave,  level-headed 
fellow  he  is,  he  reasons  that  the  woman  for  whom  he  would  have 
laid  down  his  life  in  1885,  must  be  worth  living  for,  and  living 
with  in  1895.  At  the  worst — when  the  worst  can  not  be  ignored 
— since  the  bond  uniting  them  is  a  sacred  obligation  and  for  a 
lifetime,  he  can  set  his  wits  to  work  to  see  the  lights  of  the  picture 
and  close  his  eyes  to  the  shadows,  or  manfully  endure  the  inevi- 
table as  he  would  bear  any  other  incurable  ill. 

"This  is  conjugal  fidelity  of  the  finest  type.  It  should  be  need- 
less in  a  Christian  land  to  specify,  as  an  essential  qualification  for 
the  role  of  the  dece7it  husband,  faithfulness  to  the  letter  of  con- 
stancy to  his  espoused  wife.  To  the  believer  in  the  absoluteness 
of  the  holiest  of  voluntary  earthly  relations,  infidelity  is  practi- 
cally impossible. 

"Flirtations  many  and  easilj' gained  divorces  have  deadened 
popular  conscience  on  this  head.  Insidious  philosophizing  upon 
spiritual  affinities  and  the  divine  right  of  every  heart  to  seek  and 
claim  the  mate  intended  for  it  by  heaven,  have  wrought  wider 
evil  by  compounding  a  false  conscience  and  passing  it  off  for 
truth  and  right.  'Who  is  to  judge  as  to  whom  God  hath  joined 
together?'  is  the  excuse  for  fickleness  that  few  are  honest  enough 
to  characterize  justly.  The  man  who  is  true  to  his  higher  nature 
sweeps  these  sophistries  aside  and  sets  steadfastly  before  him 
the  fact  that  the  woman  he  has  sworn  to  love,  honor,  and  cherish 
is  the  one  to  whom  belongs,  while  they  both  live,  the  first  place 
in  his  affections. 

"The  sentence  is  humdrum  and  commonplace  beside  the  liter- 
ature most  affected  by  the  sociologist  of  our  day.  It  is,  never- 
theless, God's  truth,  and  the  i^rinciple  it  conveys  lies  at  the  base 
of,  and  informs  wedded  happiness.  It  is  not  true,  as  men  (and 
women)  of  easy  virtue  affirm,  that  the  wife  who  is  kept  in  ignorance 
of  her  husband's  infidelities,  slight  or  flagrant,  is  none  the  worse 
for  them.  The  purity  and  strength  of  the  conjugal  relation  are 
impaired,  however  ingenious  the  concealment,  and  the  injury 
done  to  the  man's  inner  nature  is  incalculable.  He  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake  condemned  the  unlawful  desire  of  the  eye 
and  the  heart  in  terms  the  erotic  novelist  would  brand  as  coarse, 
and  at  which  the  neurotic  essayist  sneers  as  out-of-date  as- 
ceticism." 

Mrs.  Harrison  thinks  that  g  trait  peculiar  to  the  American  hus- 
band that  surely  entitles  him  to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  ideality 
is  his  heroic  endurance  of  the  summer  break  in  the  comfort  of  his 
home  ;  and  she  proceeds  to  sketch  his  ordeal  through  the  days  of 
toiTid  heat.     We  quote  her  closing  remarks  : 

"If,  critically  regarded,  the  ordinary  American  husband  is  ever 
discovered  to  fall  short  of  the  high  standard  of  consideration  for 
his  wife  attributed  to  him  by  public  voice,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  in 
thinking  that  freedom  and  plenty  of  money  to  spend,  without 
giving  account  of  it,  will  take  the  place  of  his  personal  attentions 
to  her.  He  should  appear  more  with  her  in  public  ;  wear  less  of 
the  air  of  a  martyr  led  to  the  stake  when  in  attendance  on  her 
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before  the  world;  and  pay  more  heed  at  home  to  the  trifling 
observances  of  convention  and  dress  and  manner  that  are  so  pro- 
vokingly  important  to  the  happiness  of  most  women.  A  very 
&mall  show  of  effort,  in  the  matter  of  externals  and  in  courtesy  of 
daily  speech,  will  sometimes  go  to  the  heart  of  a  wife,  when  a 
gift  of  value,  or  a  concession  of  points  in  dispute  between  them, 
will  leave  it  cold  and  untouched.  The  American  wife,  accus- 
tomed as  she  is  to  free  range  of  thought  and  action,  to  admiration 
of  her  spirited  achievements,  to  good-humored  indulgence  of  her 
■fads,"  docs  not.  as  a  rule,  receive  from  her  husband  the  pctits 
soins  M.  Max  O'Rell  speaks  about  as  distinguishing  the  manner 
of  a  French  husband  to  his  wife.  Nor  is  she  accustomed  to  see- 
ing her  spouse  arise  to  open  the  door  for  her.  as  is  the  English 
wife.  Trifles,  light  as  air.  are  these  no  doubt;  and  not  to  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  against  the  fidelity,  the  generosity,  the 
single-minded  loyalty  of  our  average  American  toward  her  he  is 
pleased  to  style  his  better  half.  Hut  one  wonders,  sometimes,  if 
their  absence  does  not  account  in  a  measure  for  the  fact  that  she 
is  so  rarely  a  real  half  of  her  husband— if  her  extolled  indepen- 
dence of  attitude  does  not  rob  her  of  that  dream  of  identity  with 
him  she  once  promised  herself  so  fondly.  For  there  is  no  appeal 
possible  from  a  husband  more  inspiring  to  a  wife  tlian  that  for 
comradeship.  If  our  women  were  to  hear  it  oftener,  perhaps 
there  would  be  less  said  of  the  pursuit  of  'public  works'  that  take 
the  American  wife  over  the  borders  of  her  home,  outward  bound." 

There  is  a  theory,  says  Elizabeth  Bisland,  that  the  patient,  un- 
exacting  financial  agent  who  is  supposed  to  typify  the  genus  hus- 
band in  America  is  woman's  ideal  of  a  mate.  This,  she  declares, 
is  a  slander : 

"The  dull  submission  of  the  overladen  ass  is  not  the  quality 
which  ordinarily  excites  feminine  respect.  That  brilliant,  greedy 
figure,  hung  with  jewels,  who  stands  aloft  in  the  social  car  lay- 
ing the  goad  upon  the  bowed  shoulders  of  the  humble,  overworked 
married  slave  who  draws  her  chariot,  is  purely  a  figment,  evolved 
out  of  the  note-books  of  shallow  foreigners  rushing  express 
through  the  country  to  make  a  volume  of  travels.  In  reality  the 
American  husband  is  the  most  exacting  of  his  kind.  He  demands 
gaiety,  physical  and  mental  charm,  a  high  cultivation  of  all  her 
powers,  and  an  infinity  of  carefully  performed  duties  from  his 
wife.  If  the  American  woman  is  brilliant  and  ornamental,  it  is 
because  the  American  husband  will  put  up  with  nothing  less.  In 
older  civilizations  woman  finds  in  married  life  all  the  conditions 
prepared  for  her;  rules  made  which  she  has  only  to  obey,  a  care- 
ful code  of  precedents  which  she  has  only  to  follow.  Here  a 
woman  may  be  within  a  period  of  seven  days  transported  from  a 
country  boarding-school  to  the  most  conspicuous  position  in  the 
land,  and  without  previous  training  be  called  upon  to  receive 
ambassadors  and  preside  at  state  dinners.  The  husband  who 
elevates  his  wife  from  the  washtub  in  a  mining-camp  to  the 
palace  of  a  millionaire,  expects  her  to  create  out  of  the  chaos  of 
her  previous  experiences  an  ordered  social  world  between  the 
morning  and  the  evening  of  her  first  day  of  wealth — and  she  does 
it  and  likes  it,  and  loudly  proclaims  that  this  exacting  creature  is 
the  most  delightful  example  of  husband  known." 


LIFE  OF   A    NEWSPAPER    EDITOR. 

A  MAN  who  has  been  in  newspaper  work  for  thirty  years; 
•^  *•  who  has  held  places  of  various  grades  of  responsibility  on 
daily  journals  in  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Washington,  and  Bos- 
ton ;  who  has  been  reporter,  correspondent,  and  managing  editor  ; 
who  has  assisted  the  sporting-editor,  taken  assignments  from  the 
dramatic  critic,  and  risen  to  the  altitude  of  "writing  brevier," 
may  be  expected  to  say  something  interesting  and  reliable  on 
the  subject  of  an  editor's  life.  A  contributor  to  The  Forum 
(January),  who  has  had  such  experience,  gives  us  his  "reminis- 
cences." He  agrees  with  "a  philosophic  fellow  worker"  who 
fixed  tile  term  of  ageneration  of  newspapermen  at  thirteen  years, 
and  on  this  point  says: 

"They  do  come  and  go  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  some  of 
us  who  are  already  in  the  third  cycle  of  change  feel  like  apologi- 
zing either  for  our  perverse  inability  to  die.  or  for  our  incapacity 
to  find  some  more  profitable  sphere  of  effort.     I  felt  this  way  the 


other  day.  when  (in  my  hearing)  a  successful  physician,  who 
began  life  as  a  reporter,  spoke  very  scornfully  of  the  newspaper 
man  who  had  not  sense  enough  to  discover  that  the  talents  needed 
to  earn  him  a  bare  living  in  'journalism'  would  bring  him  sub- 
stantial rewards  in  any  other  business  or  profession.  I  suppose 
it  must  have  been  some  such  idea  that  was  at  the  root  of  Horace 
Greeley's  fixed  objection  to  paying  any  man  a  salary  of  more 
than  twenty-five  dollars  a  week  ;  it  being  his  opinion  that  if  an 
employee  of  a  newspaper  could  earn  more  than  that  he  ought  to 
strike  out  for  himself.  Considering  the  number  of  second-  and 
third-rate  newspaper  men  who  have  made  first-class  reputations 
in  politics,  have  adorned  Presidential  cabinets,  and  made  their 
mark  generally  in  the  public  life  of  the  country,  there  does  seem 
to  be  something  wrong  with  the  old  hands  at  the  bellows  who  can 
find  nothing  better  to  do." 

Disclaiming  panegyrism  of  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  pres- 
ent in  newspaper-making,  this  writer  says  the  fact  can  not  well 
be  ignored  that  on  the  daily  press  of  1895  the  qualities  that  are 
required  by  training  and  experience  count  for  less  than  they  did 
even  twenty  years  ago.     He  proceeds  : 

"At  a  dinner  of  the  New  York  Press  Club,  some  fifteen  years 
ago.  I  listened  to  the  grandiloquent  statement  that  there  is  no 
newspaper  in  the  country  which  is  deliberately  written  down  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  level  Oi  the  lowest  class  of  its  actual  or 
possible  purchasers.  There  are  a  number  of  good  people  who 
think  that  here  in  New  York  at  least  we  have  changed  all  that. 
I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  existence  of  any  radical  change 
in  this  respect:  if  the  statement  was  true  in  iSSo,  it  is  true  to- 
day. But  I  confess  to  a  rooted  skepticii;m  about  the  sense  of 
moral  responsibility  that  goes  to  the  making  of  newspapers.  I 
have  known  of  quixotic  sacrifices  being  made  in  newspaper  man- 
agement for  what  is  called  'principle.'  but  in  my  own  experience 
the  only  uniform  rule  of  conduct  for  an  editor  was  to  avoid  libel- 
lous matter  and  keep  the  standard  of  decency  at  about  the  level 
presumed  to  be  that  demanded  by  the  average  reader.  It  does 
seem  as  if  the  average  man — and  woman  too — can  stand  more 
in  the  way  of  salacious  reporting  than  they  used  to  do.  The 
erotic  problems  explored  in  literature,  and  spread  out  at  large 
with  extreme  frankness  in  widely  circulated  novels,  indicate  a 
breaking-down  of  the  moral  censorship  to  which  newspapers  had 
to  conform  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  one  coherent  theory 
of  newspaper  management  is  to  make  the  kind  of  sheet  that  sells 
.  best.  Now  that  the  momentous  issues  which  shook  and  nearlj' 
shattered  the  younger  Republic  are  out  of  the  way.  and  the  issues 
that  may  shake  it  again  have  not  yet  taken  hold  on  the  minds  of 
the  multitude,  the  great  editor  is  the  man  who  can  cater  most 
successfully  to  the  desire  of  the  many-headed  public  to  be  startled, 
excited,  or  amused  by  his  manner  of  presenting  the  daily  hap- 
penings of  a  world  that  can  always  produce  a  fair  average  of  no- 
table phases  of  wickedness  and  folly." 

After  reviewing  the  courses  of  various  prominent  metropolitan 
newspapers,  the  writer  closes  with  the  expression  of  sentiments 
which  are  not  calculated  to  fire  young  aspirants  for  journalistic 
honors  withardor.     He  sa^'s  : 

"I  can  not  imagine  a  man  looking  back  over  a  lifetime  spent  in 
the  work  of  newspaper  offices  with  any  sentiment  more  cheerful 
than  that  of  a  humorous  sadness.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
measure  of  his  success,  he  must  recall  the  ideals  with  which  he 
began  his  career  with  a  sense  of  wonder  as  to  whether  it  was 
really  he  who  cherished  them.  Perhaps  the  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  most  other  kinds  of  human  careers,  but  I  know  of  none  in 
which  there  is  so  violent  a  contrast  between  the  professed  nobility 
of  aim  and  tiie  unblushing  meanness  of  method.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  call  journalism  a  profession,  but  it  is  subject  to  none  of  the 
conditions  which  would  entitle  it  to  the  name.  There  are  no  rec- 
ognized rules  of  conduct  for  its  members,  and  no  tribunal  to 
enforce  them,  if  there  were.  The  most  despicai)le  of  men  may. 
without  challenge,  call  themselves  'journalists.'  no  less  than  the 
most  worthy.  There  is  no  more  exacting  and  exhausting  work 
than  that  which  constitutes  the  daily  routine  ol  a  newspaper 
office.  It  grinds  the  youth  out  of  a  man  with  great  rapidity,  and 
in  stealing  his  physical  elasticity  robs  him  also  of  certain  finer 
impulses  that  are  harder  to  recover.  And  yet  it  has  a  charm  of 
its  own  to  which  the  most  wearied  of  its  liondsmen  never  become 
quite  insensible.     To  a  young  man  fresh  from  college,  possessing 
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the  knack  of  composition  and  not  troubled  with  literary  fastidi- 
ousness, it  seems  the  ideal  career.  As  a  newspaper  man  he  can 
become  a  personage  in  e  wonderfully  short  space  of  time,  and 
can  at  a  bound  attain  what  seems  to  him  the  secure  independence 
of  twenty-five  dollars  a  week.  He  may  be  making  twice  this 
amount  and  be  known  to  most  of  the  men  about  town  before  his 
classmate  who  went  into  the  law  is  earning  enough  to  pay  his 
board-bills,  or  the  one  who  took  to  medicine  has  ceased  to  be  a 
charge  on  his  parents.  But  as  the  years  roll  by  he  begins  to  dis- 
cern the  difference  between  an  established  reputation  and  one 
that  has  to  be  made  afresh  every  day.  Work,  untiring  and  cease- 
less, is  the  badge  of  all  professions,  but  the  work  of  the  news- 
paper man  at  forty-five  is  not  necessarily  better  paid  work  than 
that  of  the  same  man  at  twenty-five.  Twenty  years  of  what  is 
called  successful  devotion  to  his  calling  has  probably  brought  him 
a  sense  of  security  in  his  ability  to  earn  his  living,  and  a  conse- 
quent indifference  to  the  incessant  changes  of  the  little  world 
which  bounds  his  sphere  of  activity,  but  beyond  that  sense  of 
personal  independence  he  has  gained  but  little.  Whether  or  no 
he  be  a  writer  'on  space,'  he  must  turn  out  a  certain  amount  of 
copy  or  its  equivalent  for  at  least  fifty  weeks  in  the  year,  and  the 
fame  of  what  he  did  last  week  is  as  dead  as  the  fame  of  what 
he  did  ten  years  ago.  For  failing  mental  vigor  there  is  no  place 
in  a  newspaper  office  ;  for  long  service  no  retiring  pension." 


ARMENIAN    AND    MOHAMMEDAN    WOMEN. 

A  N  Armenian  lady,  Dr.  Margarit  Melik  Belgarian,  recently 
-^^*-  delivered  a  lecture  in  Vienna  which  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  all  students  of  the  woman  question.  She  described  the 
condition  of  the  Armenian  and  Mohammedan  women  in  Anatolia. 
The  lady,  who  is  a  descendant  of  an  ancient  princely  family  of 
Armenia,  has  studied  in  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Salzburg,  and  made 
a  short  stay  in  Vienna  upon  hpr  return  to  her  own  country. 
Speaking  of  the  condition  of  Armenian  women,  she  said  : 

"Everything  you  see  in  an  Armenian  house  has  been  made  by 
the  women.  The  cotton  from  which  the  Armenian  woman  makes 
clothes  is  given  to  her  in  the  raw.  To  obtain  silk,  she  must  raise 
silkworms.  The  colors  used  in  dyeing  she  prepares  from  plants 
in  forest  and  field,  and  thus  the  brightly.colored  garments  and  the 
handsome  rugs  and  hangings  for  which  Armenia  is  noted  are  pro- 
duced. The  men  have  nothing  to  do  with  all  this.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Armenian  women  are  absolutely  free  from  all  work  re- 
quiring great  physical  exertions.  The  men  cut  wood  and  carry 
loads.  The  men,  too,  knead  the  bread.  If  a  woman  is  described 
as  one  whose  life  is  full  of  hardships,  the  Armenians  say  :  'Poor 
thing,  she  must  knead  uread,'  or 'she  has  her  hands  in  the  dough. ' 
Even  in  the  poorest  families  the  girls  are  regularly  spoiled.  The 
patents  may  be  starving,  but  they  take  care  of  the  daughters. 
'A  girl,'  they  will  say,  'is  like  a  rosebud,  and  can  not  develop 
into  full  bloom  without  much  care.'  I  asked  very  poor  parents 
once  if  they  would  allow  their  daughter  to  go  into  service.  'No,' 
answered  the  brother,  'as  long  as  I  live  she  shall  not  go.  I  would 
rather  see  her  dead.  We  can  not  know  what  might  happen  to 
her  among  strangers. '  To  an  Armenian  woman  the  brother  is  a 
veritable  knight  and  guardian  angel.  As  long  as  she  has  a 
brother  she  is  certain  that  she  will  not  want.  The  Armenian 
says:  'My  wife  knows  that  I  belong  to  her;  to  my  sister  I  must 
show  my  devotion. '  Hence  the  blessing  to  a  girl  can  not  take  a 
higher  form  than  this:  'May  God  protect  thy  brother.'  The 
Armenian  girl  receives  no  dowry;  indeed,  the  bridegroom  must 
contribute  to  the  wedding  expenses  and  furnish  the  bridal  dress. 
Armenian  girls  are  not  forced  into  marriage,  altho  the  parents 
often  choose  the  husband  whom  they  would  like  her  to  take  dur- 
ing her  earliest  age.  But  this  custom  is  going  out  now.  In  her 
home  the  Armenian  wife  and  mother  rules  supreme;  even  the 
grown  sons  will  do  nothing  without  her  consent." 

Turning  to  the  condition  of  Mohammedan  women,  especially 
among  the  Kurds,  Dr.  Belgarian  said  : 

"The  Mohammedan  woman  is  no  member  of  a  woman's-rights 
club,  but  she  is  as  emancipated  as  any.  She  is,  above  all,  very 
brave,  and  knows  how  to  handle  arms  and  horses.  It  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  see  her  ride  a  wild  horse,  and  generally  she  has  a 
child  tied  to  her  back.     The  country  is  very  hilly,  and  she  races 


down   inclines  where  many  men  would  lose  their  equilibrium 

especially  those  who  are  not  Prohibitionists.  Such  a  woman  is. 
not  only  a  man's  right  hand,  but  his  right  and  left  both.  What 
could  he  do  without  her?  She  cooks,  spins,  rides,  keeps  house, 
does  everything.  If  she  is  attacked  by  robbers,  she  fights  cour- 
ageously. But  wo  to  her  husband  if  he  stays  away  from  home  a 
long  time  and  returns  without  booty.  His  punishment  will  be 
something  more  than  a  curtain-lecture.  Any  piece  of  wood  is 
handy  to  give  him  a  reminder,  for  the  Mohammedan  woman  re- 
spects no  man  that  is  not  brave.  When  a  young  man  proposes, 
the  girl  asks  :  '  How  many  caravans  have  you  robbed?'  or  :  '  How 
many  horses  and  weapons  did  you  bring  home?'  We  often  hear 
that  a  Mohammedan  girl  has  been  carried  off,  but  that  is  not  so 
awful  as  you  think.  They  have  been  carried  off  by  their  lovers,, 
generally  with  the  parents'  consent,  if  the  bridegroom  is  poor, 
for  a  wedding  is  very  costly." — Translated Jor  The  Literary 
Digest. 


HIGHER   EDUCATION    FOR    WOMEN    IN 

RUSSIA. 

THERE  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  the  principal  cities  of  Rus- 
sia in  favor  of  increasing  the  opportunities  and  facilities 
for  women  aspiring  to  university  education.  The  St.  Petersburg 
Woman's  University  has  heretofore  been  the  only  institution 
where  women  were  allowed  to  pursue  higher  studies  and  obtain 
degrees.  Ten  years  ago  the  Government  permitted  certain  pri- 
vate individuals  and  societies  to  found  and  endow  this  Woman's 
University,  and  it  has  been  supported  entirely  by  gifts  from  such 
private  sources.  In  spite  of  this,  the  institution  has  prospered  in 
every  way,  and  now  the  Ministry  in  charge  of  education,  after 
considerable  hesitation,  has  decided  to  take  it  under  its  wing. 
The  number  of  students  permitted  to  attend  has  been  raised  from 
four  to  six  hundred,  and  the  salaries  of  the  professors  have  been 
raised.  Natural  sciences,  excluded  by  Government  orders  for  a 
time,  have  been  reintroduced,  and  the  jirospects  of  the  institution 
are  generally  considered  very  bright. 

In  view  of  this  St.  Petersburg  example,  other  university  cities 
are  discussing  plans  of  establishing  courses  for  women,  as  the 
number  of  those  anxious  to  obtain  higher  education  is  too  great 
for  the  accommodations  at  the  capital.  The  liberal  press  welcomes 
this  movement  with  great  enthusiasm.  Novosti,  St.  Petersburg, 
writes: 

"University  education  for  women  is  the  offspring  of  Russian 
society,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the 
initiative  of  private  social  agencies,  and  continues  to  grow  and 
develop  through  means  furnished  exclusively  by  such  agencies. 
The  splendid  material  condition  of  the  Woman's  University  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  happiest  phenomena  of  our  intellectual  life, 
and  serves  as  a  striking  object-lesson  in  the  power  and  influence 
of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  even  amid  conditions  of  the  most 
unfavorable  character. 

"The  institution  must  be  regarded  as  having  passed  its  experi- 
mental stage.  It  has  become  a  significant  example  and  model  for 
other  university  cities  in  the  empire,  which  will  have  to  imitate 
the  capital  in  order  to  meet  the  great  and  general  demand  for 
higher  education  of  women." 

Prince  Mestclierski,  in  his  Grashdanm,  an  ultra-conservative 
organ,  deplores  and  ridicules  this  movement.  He  calls  woman's 
universities  "curious  places  of  amusement,"  and  says : 

"  There  is  something  essentially  abnormal  in  such  a  tendency 
at  a  time  when  Russia  suffers  from  a  scarcity  of  women  able  to 
bear  and  bring  up  children,  and  when  we  have  altogether  too 
many  intellectual  male  paupers  who  do  not  know-to  what  use  to 
put  their  science  and  culture.  Woman  universities  threaten 
Russia  with  a  decrease  of  population  and  imply  contempt  for  the 
natural  functions  and  duties  of  the  female  sex." 

Another  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  woman's  independence 
is  the  sanction  by  the  Government  of  a  medical  institute  for  wo- 
men at  St.  Petersburg.  Twenty  years  ago  Russian  women  were 
allowed  to  study  medicine  at  the  Military  Hospital  of  St.  Peters- 
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burg,  but  the  reaction  of  late  years  swept  this  privilege  out  of 
existence  along  with  many  others.  Owing  to  the  ceaseless  efforts 
of  the  supporters  of  the  cause  of  woman's  progress,  the  Govern- 
ment has  at  last  approved  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  new, 
independent  woman's  medical  institute.  Graduating  physicians 
will  have  more  rights  than  formerly,  and  will  enjoy  the  same 
opportunities  and  privileges  as  male  physicians,  with  a  few  un- 
important exceptions.  An  examination  in  Latin  and  a  diploma 
from  a  gymnasium  are  prerequisites  to  admission.  Only  Chris- 
tian women,  however,  are  to  be  admitted.  The  exclusion  of 
Jewish  women  is  adversely  commented  on,  but  the  general  plan 
isgivingwide  satisfaction.     The  St.  Petersburg  F/c-c/omos// says: 

"The 'woman  question'  is  still,  as  a  mere  matter  of  tradition 
doubtless,  regarded  as  an  artificial  creation  rather  than  a  product 
of  life  itself,  with  its  revolutionized  conditions,  under  which 
nolens-i'olens  woman  must  step  into  the  arena  of  the  struggle 
for  existence.  It  is  to  mitigate  this  struggle,  to  give  it  proper 
direction,  that  professional  education  is  resorted  to.  Next  to  the 
pedagogical  function,  the  medical  corresponds  most  fully  with 
the  peculiar  capacities  and  faculties  of  women." 

'Y^&Vo\\.ov3&  Provincial  Fie/loz/ios/i points  out  the  imperative 
need  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  physicians  in  the  Russian 
provinces.     It  says: 

"Half  of  the  present  number  of  our  physicians  live  in  cities, 
while  in  the  villages  he  finds  it  only  as  happy  exceptions  here  and 
there  that  there  is  one  physician  to  a  territory  of  four  hundred 
square  miles  and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Naturally,  igno- 
rant quacks  flourish  and  supply,  in  their  own  fashion,  the  needs 
of  our  masses.  What  wonder  is  it  that  our  people  have  the  most 
<:urious  notions  of  disease  and  the  healing  arts?  In  this  respect 
we  are  far  behind  other  European  nations.  In  the  interest  of 
progress,  the  new  institute  is  worthy  of  the  warmest  sympathy 
and  support." 

It  is  still  uncertain  whether  Russian  women  who  have  graduated 
from  the  medical  colleges  of  other  countries  are  to  be  permitted  to 
take  the  final  examinations  and  receive  licenses  to  practise  in 
Russia.  As  thousands  of  Russian  women  have  studied  medicine 
abroad,  the  question  is  an  important  one.  At  present  they  are 
obliged  to  settle  and  practise  in  other  countries  than  their  own. — 
Translations  made  Jar  The  Literary  Digest. 


PARIS   A   GREAT  CITY   OF    FOREIGNERS. 

Wli  recently  published  the  complaint  of  a  French  critic  that 
French  novelists  had  slandered  their  countrywomen  by 
describing  as  Parisiennes  types  of  foreigners  resident  in  the  city. 
Perhaps  this  was  not  so  far  out  of  the  way  after  all,  for  the  recent 
census  of  Paris  shows  that  two  thirds  of  its  residents  were  born 
without  the  city,  so  that  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris  are  not  Parisians  at  all ;  at  least  they  are  not  "to  the  man- 
ner born."  We  translate  below  from  the  Revue  Scien/i/igue, 
November  if),  some  interesting  figures  relating  to  this  peculiarity 
of  the  French  capital : 

"It  is  generally  known  that  most  of  tlie  residents  of  Paris  are 
not  Parisians;  exactly  only  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
were  born  there.  This  proportion  has  always  been  nearly  th« 
-ame.  at  least  for  the  last  thirty  years.  ...  It  is  not  only  at 
I'aris  that  the  native  population  is  in  the  minority ;  it  is  the  same 
with  the  great  foreign  capitals.  At  St.  Petersburg,  the  percen- 
tage of  native  population  is  32;  it  is  41  in  Herlin,  45  in  Vienna. 
At  London,  where  one  would  suppose  Lhe  pojiiilation  still  more 
transient,  65  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  were  horn  in  the  city; 
such  is  the  jiroportion  of  cockneys. 

"At  Paris  the  proportion  of  immigrants  varies  much  from  one 
arrondissement  to  another;  they  are  numerous  in  the  rich  quar- 
ters (the  IClysce,  the  Op<jra.  the  Louvre,  the  l^ourse.  the  Luxem- 
bourg). On  the  other  hand  the  percentage  of  natives  rises  to  one 
half  at  Mcnilmontant,  Popincourt,  and  fiimlly  in  the  Marais.   .   .   . 

"  No  groat  city  of  iMirope  contains  so  many  foreigiu-rs  as  Paris  : 
at  London  there  are  95,000  (about  22  to  the  thousand  inhabitants)  ; 


at  St.  Petersburg  there  are  23,000  (about  24  to  the  thousand)  ;  at 
Vienna,  35,000  (about  22  to  the  thousand)  ;  finally,  at  Berlin, 
18,000  (about  II  to  the  thousand).  These  figures  are  very  small 
by  the  side  of  those  of  Paris,  where  there  are  iSi.ooo  foreigners, 
or  75  to  the  thousand  inhabitants,  to  whom  must  be  added  47.000 
naturalized  citizens  (the  number  of  the  naturalized  is  insignifi- 
cant in  the  capitals  named  above).  Two  very  significant  figures 
are  the  following  :  There  are  at  Paris  26,863  Germans  (not  count- 
ing those  who  conceal  their  nationality)  while  at  Berlin  there  are 
only  3(j7  Frenchmen. 

"The  nationalities  best  represented  at  Paris  are,  besides  the 
Germans,  as  named  above,  the  Belgian  (45,000),  the  Swiss  (26,- 
000) ,  and  the  Italian  (21,000).  We  should  also  name  the  Luxem- 
burgese  (13,000),  the  English  (13,000),  and  the  Russians  (9,000). 

"The  number  of  foreigners  in  Paris  is  increasing  rapidly.  This 
may  be  perceived  by  noticing  the  ver}'  numerous  naturalizations 
of  recent  years.  M.  Bertillon  estimates  at  47,000  the  number  of 
foreigners  living  at  Paris  in  1S33.  This  number  did  not  increase 
much  under  Louis  Philippe,  for  in  1851  there  were  but  53.000.  In 
1S76  there  were  119,000,  and  in  iSgi,  181,000. 

"Among  these  numerous  foreigners  only  S.ooo  are  proprietors; 
20,000  others  are  employers;  16,000  are  employees;  57,  500  are 
laborers.  17,000  are  servants,  and,  finally,  62,000  are  wives  and 
children  of  the  preceding. 

"In  general,  the  number  of  foreigners  is  less  in  the  employ- 
ments filled  by  v,-omen  than  in  those  filled  by  men  (except  those 
of  domestic  servant  and  teacher)  ;  the  seamstresses,  n:iliiners. 
laundresses,  etc.,  are  almost  all  French. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  competition  of  foreigners  in  Paris  is 
extremely  active  in  the  liberal  professions;  physicians,  dentists, 
artists,  musicians,  bankers,  merchants  (German  and  Swiss).  A 
third,  a  quarter,  or  a  fifth  of  the  persons  occupying  the  positions 
just  named  are  foreigners. 

"Among  the  occupations  that  number  most  foreigners  we  may 
mention  the  following:  house-painters  (Swiss  and  Italians), 
chimney-sweeps  (Italians  and  Swiss),  diggers  (Belgians  and 
Italians),  cabinet-makers  (Belgians),  tailors  (Germans  and  Bel- 
gians) ,  shoemakers  (Belgians) ,  coachmen  (Belgians  and  Italians) , 
and  hotel-waiters  (Swiss  and  Germans). 

"Why  are  foreigners  so  numerous  in  France  and  notably  in 
Paris?  According  to  M.  Bertillon,  it  is  because  of  the  insufficient 
number  of  natives  of  France.  Foreigners  respond  to  the  demand 
for  labor,  since  the  French  population  does  not  produce  laborers, 
at  least,  good  laborers,  in  a  sufficient  quantity.  This  great  num- 
ber of  foreigners  established  on  our  soil  is  already  sometimes  a 
grave  cause  of  embarrassment;  if  it  continues  to  increase  still 
more,  it  may  possibly  become  a  serious  danger." — Translated 
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CORRESPONDENTS'    CORNER. 


Concerning  Vivisection. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  2, 1896. 
Editor  of  Thk  Literary  Digest:— 

In  The  Literary  Digest  of)  December  21,  there  appears  a  quotation 
from  an  editorial  in  The  Medical  News,  making^a  somewhat  serious  charsre 
against  one  of  your  subscribers,  which  I  beg  you  will  give  mean  oppor- 
tunity to  correct.  Referring  to  the  ethical  question  involved  in  vivisection, 
the  editor  of  The  A'acs  remarks  that  "obstructionists  like  Dr.  Leffingwell 
.  .  .  present  a  mental  attitude  which  is  simply  fatal  to  all  progress."  Now 
if  this  were  true,  it  would  seem  to  call  for  most  serious  introspection  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  concerned,  but  it  is  a  mistake.  Commenting 
upor.  my  reply  to  his  editorial  (which  appeared  in  7'he  Medical  Anvs, 
December  14)  the  editor  .says:  "We  regret  that  we  classed  Dr.  Ltffingwell 
among  the  prohibitive  antivivisectionists,  as  this  was  an  error;  "  and  in  a 
personal  letter  he  adds:  "In  looking  over  your  two  books,  I  recognize 
that  I  did  von  some  injustice  in  the  editorial.  ...  I  see  that  we  are  really  at 
one  in  our  opinions  and  feelings."  While  1  hardly  feel  that  coincidence  of 
views  is  quite  so  complete  as  these  words  would  imply,  yet  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  curious  fact  that  no  writer  has  more  clearly  and  accurately  Ket  forth 
my  views  on  vivisection  than  this  editor  of  Tlie  Medical Kttvs.  In  his  re- 
markable and  thoughtful  work  on  "  The  Meaning  and  Purpose  of  Life," 
there  occurs  the  following  passage:  "If."  he  says,  with  significant  cau- 
tion, "if  a  very  limited  use  of  vivisection  experiment  is  necessarv  for 
scientific  and  medical  progress,  it  must  be  regulated  by  law,  earned  out 
with  jealous  guarding  against  excess,  and  against  suffering,  and  the 
maimed  animals  painlessly  killed  when  the  experiment  is  complete.  The 
practise  carried  on  by  conceited  jackanapes  to  prove  over  again  already 
ascertained  facts,  to  minister  to  egotism,  for  didactic  purposes— these  are 
not  necessary,  and  must  be  forbidden." 

That  is  preciselv  my  attitude  toward  vivisection.  Toward  legitimate 
and  conscientious  use,  "regulated  by  law,  and  carried  out  with  jealous 
guarding  .-igainsl  excess  and  against  suffering,"  I  have  no  t)bjection;  but 
1  confess  myself  i:ow  and  always  an  "obstructionist"  against  that  awful 
and  atrocioiis  cruelty  which  I  have  personally  witnessed  at  the  hands  of 
nhvsiologicHl  inouisiiors,  who— to  use  the  words  of  Professor  Parvin  of 
JeflFerson  Medical  follege  — "  seem,  sefkin.q  useless  ktiowlt'df^e,  to  be  blind  to 
the  writhing  aironv,  aiui  deaf  to  the  cry  of  pain.  ;ind  who  have  been  guilty 
of  the  most  d.-iinnable  cruelties."  ALBl-:Kr  LekfingweI.L,   M.D. 
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Not  a  Patent 
Medicine. 

Constipation 

is  an  actual  disease  with  thousands. 
Cathartics  give  only  tennporary  relief. 
The  cause  of  the  disease,  some  ob- 
scure nerve  trouble,  must  be  reached 
by  a  nerve  tonic,  one  containing 
phosphorus,  in  order  to  obtain  action 
upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Freligh's  Tonic 

A  Phosphorized  Cerebro-Spinant 

isthe  only  tonic  containing  phosphor- 
us, chemically  pure,  perfectly  harm- 
less. Prompt,  concentrated,  power- 
ful. It  will  Cure  Constipation 
permanently. 

Regular  bottle,  $1 .00,  100  doses.  All  drug- 
gists, or  by  mail.  Sample  by  mail,  25  cents. 
Descriptive  pamphlet,  formula,  testimonials, 
etc.,  mailed  to  any  address. 

I.  O.  Woodruff  &  Co., 

Manufacturing  Chemists, 
106-108  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 

Formula  on 
Every   Bottle. 


BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  General  State  of  Trade 
Money-Market,  etc. 

General  trade  has  not  improved  appreciably. 
Some  wholesale  houses  are  sending  out  travelers, 
while  others  have  not  completed  taking  account  of 
stock.  Mild  weather  at  Western  points  has  inter- 
fered with  business  in  some  instances,  and  the 
week  continues  to  present  characteristics  of  a 
between-seasons  period.  The  impression  is  gen- 
eral that  uncertainty  as  to  financial  action  by 
Congress  and  disturbing  political  conditions  have 
an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  prospect  for  new 
enterprises.  Mercantile  coUectiofTs  East,  West, 
and  Northwest  are  complained  of,  but  at  the  South 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  they  are  made 
forms  a  conspicuous  exception.  Demand  for  funds 
at  various  Western  centers  is  the  most  active  for  a 
year.  Stocks  of  wholesalers  at  many  of  the  larger 
interior  distributing  points  are  low.  First  ad- 
vices of  salesmen  on  the  road  are  of  moderate 
demand  for  goods,  improvement  showing  itself 
first  in  dry-goods,  shoes,  and  clothing. 

The  money-market  is  decidedly  less  nervous, 
but  6-per-cent.  rates  are  considered  likely  to  con- 
tinue the  rule  for  some  time  to  come.  European 
speculators  have  covered  shorts  in  this  market. 
London  is  steadier  on  the  decreased  possibility  of 
hostilities  with  Germany.  Exchange  is  lower  at 
4.89  for  sight  drafts.  Gold  exports  are  possible  at 
this  rate,  but  gold  shipments  for  the  week  were 
only  $2,500,000  on  Wednesday  (including  $1,500,000 
held  over  from  the  27th  of  December)  and  $1,250,000 
on  Saturday.  The  unwillingness  of  some  bankers 
to  ship  and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  legal  tenders 
are  the  apparent  obstacles  to  larger  gold  with- 
drawals. 

December  gross  railway  earnings  are  among 
the  best  of  1895  as  far  as  increases  are  concerned, 
for  only  one  month  showed  a  larger  gain.  The 
increase  in  December  is  larger  than  that  for 
October    or    November,    altho    the    volume     of 

New  Cure— Kidney  and  Bladder  Diseases, 

If  you  are  a  sufferer  from  kidney  or  bladder 
diseases,  pain  in  back,  or  rheumatism,  you 
should  send  for  the  new  botanic  discovery 
.\lkavis,  which  will  be  sent  you  free  by  mail 
post-paid,  by  the  Church  Kidney  Cure  Com- 
pany, 418  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Alka- 
vis  is  certainly  a  wonderful  remedy,  and  you 
should  try  it,  as  it  is  offered  you  free. 


business  in  each  of  those  months  was  larger. 
Total  earnings  of  109  roads  for  December  were 
$41,778,109,  an  increase  of  8.8  percent,  over  1894, 
while  fur  1893  the  total  earnings  of  no  roads  with 
100,000  miles  of  track  were  $510,972,332,  again  over 
1894  of  5.2  per  cent.  This  increase  followed  a  de- 
crease in  gross  earnings  in  1894  from  1893  of  'i  P^r 
cent.,  1893  in  turn  showing  a  falling-oflf  of  2.1  per 
cent,  from  1892.  The  largest  gains  shown  in  1895  by 
groups  of  roads  were  by  the  Central  Westerns,  8 
per  cent.;  grangers,  7.6  per  cent.,  and  the  Pacific, 
7.5  per  cent.  The  trunk  lines  showa  gain  of  5  per 
cent.,  coal  roads  6  per  cent.,  and  Southern  lines 
2.2  per  cent.  The  smallest  gain  is  reported  by  the 
Southwestern  roads,  2  per  cent. 

The  course  of  prices  of  staples  continues  the  im- 
provement of  last  week,  with  an  upward  move- 
ment in  live  stock,  pork,  and  otlier  meats,  lard, 
flour,  wheat,  corn,  oats.  Bessemer  pig  and  bar 
iron.  In  addition  to  these,  firm  prices  are  named 
for  coal,  tobacco,  print  cloths,  steel  billets,  sugar, 
lumlier,  leatlier  and  hides,  decreases  being  noted 
for  coffee,  cotton,  and  petroleum,  in  addition  to 
the  cut  of  $1  for  Southern  pig,  and  25c.  for  Eastern 
iron. 

There  are  446  business  failures  in  the  United 
States  this  week,  an  exceptionally  heavy  total. 
Last  week  the  aggregate  was  403;  in  the  week  one 
year  ago  it  was  405,  and  in  the  corresponding  week 
of  1894,  just  after  the  panic,  it  was  484,  while  in  the 
like  week  of  1893,  five  months  prior  to  the  financial 
disturbance  that  year,  the  total  was  only  301. — 
Bracistreet' s.,  January  n. 


CHESS. 


[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 
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Problem  114. 

A  Prize-Winner. 

Black — Eight  Pieces. 

K  on  K  5;   Q  on  Q  R  sq;  Bs  on  K  3  and  4;    Kt  on 
Q  7;  Ps  on  K  B  3,  Q  B  4,  Q  Kt  2. 


i*0^ 


™ 


t 

p    JIB  ■ 

■'    '   M  mm 

m m.A:m.,  m. 


White— Ten  Pieces. 

K  on  K  2;   Q  on  Q  Kt  5;  B  on  K  R  2;  Kt  on  Q  B  8; 
Rs  on  KB  and  (J  R  4;  Ps  on  K  3,  K  R  3  and  4,  K  B  4. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 
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Problem  115. 

Black— Four  Pieces. 
K  on  Q  8;  Ps  on  Q  5  and  6,  K  7. 


White— Four  Pieces. 

K  on  KRsq;  Q  on  K  B  4;  Kt  on  K  sq;  Pon  KKt2. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 


FREE 


The  late  Prof.  Basil  Man- 
ley  of  the  South  Bap.  Theo. 
Seminaiy,  Louisville,  Ky., 
says  of  the  Aerial  Medica- 
tion :  "  /  can  cordially  rec- 
ommend its  use."  Write 
for  a  facsimile  of  his  letter. 
Rev.  W.  E.  Peun,  the 
noted  evangelist  of  Eureka 
Springs,  Ark.,  says:  "I  was  cured  of 
Catarrhal  Deafness  in  1886  by  the  use  of 
the  Aerial  Medication,  and  it  has  proved 
to  be  a  permanent  cure.  I  recommend 
this  treatment  wherever  I  go,  and  know 
of  many  cases  of  Catarrh  and  I^ung  trouble 
that  have  been   cured   by   its  use. 

"Rev.  W.  E.  PENN." 

Medicines   for  3  3Ionths'    Tieiit- 
iiieiit  Free. 

To  introduce  this  treatment  and  prove 
beyond  doubt  that  it  is  a  positive  cure 
for  Deafness,  Catarrh,  Throat  and  Lung 
Diseases,  I  will  send  sufficient  medicines 
for  three  months'  treatment  free.  Address, 

J.  H.  MOORE,  M.D.,  Cincinnati,   O. 


''Joker's  Dictionary/' 

A  cyclopedia  of  wit  and  humor,  according  to  subject 
alphabetically  arranged.  Contains  326  pages  of  Jokes, 
Stories,  Droll  Yarns,  and  clever  bits  of  repartee  on  every 
subject  likely  to  come  up  in  social  intercourse.  Order 
of  your  newsdealer;  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  25  cents. 

Address  Union  Book  Co.,  Box  106,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HELPFUL  TO    EVERY   BIBLE  STUDENT 


MAI  LED  FOR  a*  : 

MEMORY  LIBRARY     243  BROADWAY N.Y 


OrniiiAnnv     cured    Safely,    by    in- 
rpUlCriL/y     telligent      and      scientific 


treatment.     Large    Abdoiuens  reduced   per- 
manently.    We  guarantee  a  cure  or  refund 
your  money.     A'o  star7ation  tiietliods. 
TREMONTMKDICAL.CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Solution  of  Problams. 


Q-R3 


No.  loB. 
Kt-B3ch 


R  X  P,  raate 


Kt  X  g 


K  X  K,  must 
g— B8! 


Kt— Kt  s,  mate 


R  X  K 


B  X  Q 


Q  X  B.  mate 


B— Bs 


Q— Q  B  5,  male 


3-  — 


R  X  P 
2  R-Kt  8.  Black  has 


Any  other 

These  are  tlie  important  variations. 

Correct  solution  received  from  M.  \V.  H.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  J.  K.  Dee,  Buflfalo  Only  two 
jout  of  our  large  number  of  solvers.  R  x  P  is  the 
move  that  wrecked  our  friends.  But  it  will  not 
do.  They  did  not  see  Black's  answer  to  White's 
second  move.  This  is  the  way  it  is  cooked  : 
R  X  P  R  X  Kt 

I. 2. 

R-K8 
Black   gets  out  at   Q  4.     Or 

only  one  reply  to  this  move,  /.<■.,  Kt  — B  6.  M.  W.  H. 
writes:  "  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  before  saw 
half  a  dozen  mates  averted  by  one  move;"  and 
adds:  "Tlii;.  shows  that  a  problem  may  be  solved 
without  its  real  merits  being  appreciated." 

Prof.  C  D  .Schmitt,  University  of  Tennessee; 
A.  S.  Kochal.  Lynchburg;  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Wright, 
Tate,  Ga.,  were  successful  with  No.  105. 

The   St.  Petersburg  Tourney. 

Lasker  i.v  the  Le.^d. 

Since  our  last  issue  only  five  games  have  been 
played.  Lasker  svon  from  Tschigorin  ;  Steinitz 
woii  from  Pillsbury  and  Lasker,  and  Tschigorin 
won  trom  I'illsbury  and  Steinitz. 

The  following  score  shows  the  standing  of  the 
players  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  round  ;  two 
rounds— twelve  games  — to  be  played  : 


Are  you  ".\11  ItroUen  I'p"? 
Take  Uursford'M  Acid   I'liosrhate. 

It  steadies  the  nerves,  clears  the  brain  and  jiro- 
niotes  digestion.  Makes  a  pleaSiint  and  wholesome 
beverage. 


Players. 

PC 

0 
1 

y 

cr 
s 
-1 
"< 

I'A 

5'A 

2. 
5| 

N 

''A 

I 

a 

s'A 

1 
0 
3* 

3 

3 

6'A 

0 

a 

Bmanuel  Lasker 

7'A 
6'A 
f,'4 

H    N    Pillsbury 

2^ 

'A 
*'A 

William  Steinitz 

M.  Tschigorin 

3M 
24 

Lost 

First  Rou.vd— Second  Game. 


Queen's  Pawn  Opening. 


TSCHIGORIN. 

Black. 

P-Q4 

K  Kt-B  3 
P-K3 
B-K2 
P-B  3  (b) 

g  Kt-ga 


STEINITZ. 

Hhite. 

iP-g  4 

a  K  Kt-B  3 

3  y-'^u 

4  kt-1!  3 
5B-I!4(a) 

6  1>-K  3 

7  P— KK3  (c)Ca.stlrs 

8  B-g  1         1'  X  P  (A) 
vB.tlJP       Kt-Q4 

10  B-R  2  M  g-R  4 

n  g  K-1!  sq  kt  (ga)— Kt3 
12  IS— g  Kt  3  I'.-Kt  5 


STEINITZ. 

I       VMiih: 

\i\  Kt— Kt  5 

'aa  g— g  2 

2  5  Kt-B  3 

a4  P— K  5        r- 

2sR-KR4(j)H- 


TSClIKiORIN. 

/''lack. 

Q-B4 

P-K  R  3 
g— K  a 

p-g  K  4 

g  Kt  5 


13  g— B  2 

■  4  Px  Kt 

■  sK-g.sq 

16  K— ()3 

17  P-K  4 

18  Ca-stles 

19  K  X  P 
2u  R-  R  4 


Kt  X  Kt 
I!-K  6 
Kt-g  4 
P-K  4(k) 
Kt  X  P  (hj 
Px  P 
Kt— Kt  4 
g-Kt3 


a6g— 1!  a  K  — k  sq 

27  li-K  1?  4    I'-K  15  4  (k) 

a8  PxP  f./.U)K  X  P 

29  B-  Kt  5       B- K  B  4 

30  g-Bsq  (m)g  R— K  Bsq 

31  P-R4         Plt-B6 
3aK— Rsq      B— O  6  (n) 

33  R — K  sq      Kt— K  7 

34  Q— g  sq      B  X  R 

35  g  X  ()  B     R  X  Kt  (o) 

36  p  X  R       g  X  g  V. 

37  R— K  Kt4  Kt— I!  8 

38  g-K  4     g-K.  B  4 

39  Resigns(p). 

a  h.  35  m.         a  h.  aa  m. 


(a)  With  all  due  deference  to' authorities,  we 
nevertheless  should  never  recommend  this  Bish- 
op's move.  In  a  gueen's-side  opening  one  prin- 
ciple holds  good  for  both  attack  and  defense, 
namely,  that  the  pieces,  especially  the  Q  B,  are 
wanted  for  operations  on  the  ()  side,  on  g  Kt  2. 

(b)  A  favorite  move  of  Tschigorin,  but  as  the  ob- 
ject of  this  move  is  Xo  enable  Black  at  some  future 
time  to  play  P— K  4,  the  move  is  far  more  justified  in 
this  case,  where  White's  B  on  K  B  4  would  make 
I'--  K  4  all  the  more  successful. 

(c)  Tliere  can  not  be  time  for  an  inactive  move  of 
tins  ciiaracter. 

(d>  Good  again.  Black  gains  further  time  by 
this  move,  as  it  places  the  B  on  g  B  4,  where  it  can 
be  attacked,  Black  thereby  further  developing  his 
game. 

(e)  Deplorably  ineffective;   but   if   10    Kt   x   Kt, 


K  P  X  Kt  with  equal  advantage  to  Black;  and  again. 
10.  B  X  Kt  is  likewise  not  favorable  for  the  first 
plaver. 

(0  Now  the  effect  of  White's  inactive  moves 
show  themselves  only  too  plainly. 

(g)  Already  a  crisis  has  been  reached.  By  this 
fine  move  Black  is  bound  to  gain  something.  He 
threatened  to  win  the  exchange  by  B— K  B  4. 

(h)  Perfectiv  sound,  of  course,  as  B— Kt  5  would 
follow.  I.e.,  i8'R  X  Kt.  B— g  Kt  5;  19  K— g  a,  P  x  P; 
20  Kt  X  P,  R— g  sq  winning. 

(i)  With  this  move  White  begins  an  attack,  which 
he  carried  on  with  fine  judgment,  and  which  might 
have  succeeded  with  a  little  better  luck. 

(k)  Of  course,  B  x  R  P  was  threatened;  Black's 
move  promised  only  a  very  precarious  defense, 
but  there  really  was  no  better  move  on  the  board. 

(1)  At  first  sight  aSg-B  sq  seems  almost  a  winning 
move,  but  Black  would  attack  the  Queen  by  B— K 
6,  and  if  29  g — K  3,  B  — B  4,  and  so  until  White  relin- 
quishes "-.he  diagonal  with  his  gueen,  as  otherwise 
B  X  R  P  would  be  fatal. 

(Ill)  If  White  played  30  B  x  R,  Black's  reply 
would  I'.ave  been  g  x  B,  but  it  would  have  been  the 
simplest,  tho  Black  would  have  remained  with  a 
very  good  game,  owing  to  the  fine  development  of 
his  minor  pieces. 

(n)  The  play  now  assumes  a  very  peculiar  char- 
acter. Black  now  wins  back  the  exchange  which 
White  as  yet  has  not  even  taken. 

(o)  The'Russian  master  is  at  his  best.  The  very 
fine  combination  entirely  destroys  White's 
chances. 

(p)  If  39  Qx  B,  QxPch;  40  K-Kt  sq,  Kt— Q6,  and 
White  winseasilv. 


First  Round— Third  Game. 
Ruy  Lopez. 


l.ASKEK.  STEINITZ. 

W/ii/e.  Black. 

1  P-K  4        P-K  4 
a  K  Kt-B  3  Q  Kt-B  3 

3  li_Kt  5        F-g  R  3 

4  I'—R  4         P-Q  3  (a) 

5  P-Q  4         K-Q  2 
6P— B  3  (b)  Kt— I!  3 

7  g  Kt— (^  a  B-K  a  (c) 

8  Castles         Castles 
9R — K  sq      R  — Ksq 

10  Kt-Bsq(d)H-K  Bsq 

11  Kt— Kt  3     P— K  Kt  3 


la  P-K  R  3 

13  B-B  a 

14  P-Q  5 

15  B-K  3 
i6Q-ga 

R  6 


\'X 


B— Kt  2  (e) 
B-Q  Bsq 
Kt-Ka 
R— B  sq 
Kt— K  sq 
K— Rsq 


LASKER. 

W/ii/e. 

18  g  R— Q  sq 

19  B  X  B  ch 

20  P-B  4 

a.  Q-  B  3  (f) 
aa  li  X  P 
2.^Q-K3 
a4  Kt  X  Kt 
25  P-B  5(h) 
26KuB0-Kti 

27  Q  X  R  (I)   " 

28  l^t-B  6 

29  Kt  X  g 

30  K — K  7 

31  Kt-B  6ch 
3a  R  X  B  P 

2  h. 


STEINITZ. 

Black. 
K  t—  K  t  sq 
Kt  X  B 
P-  K  B  4 
P  X  P  (g) 
Kt-B  3 
Kt  X  15 
R— B5 
B-B  4  (i) 
Q-g  2  (k) 
PxQ 

Kt— K  3  (m) 
Kt  X   Kt 
K— Kt  sq 
K-  B  sq 
Resigns 

2h. 


(a)  Let  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  we  condemn 


An    Oxygen    Home 


Remedy  W^ithout 


Medicine. 


Often   Cures 
Chronic    Cases 


Pronounced  "Incurable." 


Qll  Ai.l.  wi'  iniiil  yon  oiii-  new  tlc^trriptive  hookh't  (illustmtcd)  of  the  Electro- 
*^  pui.Hc'.'  It  Kivf'H  tlH' IlitM.iy  ol  the  trc-itiiiciit  .(11(1  tlic  I'c.xtilts  thiit  follow  its 
.•H.|.licatioii:  also  the  price,  and  it  c.viil.iiiis  wliv  tiu'  Klt-ctropoise  is  often  ublt' to 
♦•ITect  cnres  wliere  other  remedies  liave  f;iil(>d. 

Wlieiher  sick  or  not.  yon  would  he  interested  in  reading' of  this  new  method 
of  ap|>iyiiij;  oxygen,  and  in  notin;;  the  remarkal)U>  profrress  made  hv  the  Kleetro- 
jMii.xe  diirintr  the  last  year. 

The  iKM.klet  will  be  mailed  to  yon  promptly  (without  eliari'e)  upon  receipt  of 
ir  re<inest   for  it.  " 


A    "Bridge"    for     Rheumatism. 


yon  I 


ELECTROLIBRATION    CO.,   1122    Broadway,   New  York. 


Bi.osSBlTRO,  Pa..  January  '2.  1896. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Thomas, 

143  Greene  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

My  Dear  Brother: — I  take  pleasure  iu  "  speaking 
well  of  the  bridge  that  carried  me  over.  ■'  Iain  not 
of  the  gullible  type,  and  do  not  grasp  at  every  new 
thing  under  the  sun  ;  but  when  I  heard  of  the  Elec- 
tropoise,  being  at  that  time  greatly  afllicted  with 
rlu'iiiiiatism  and  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  the  use  of  one 
of  my  legs,  I  began  a  series  of  investigation  and 
observation  which  I  followed  up  closely  for  over  two 
years.  From  what  I  could  ascertain  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  I  concluded  that  there  was  real 
merit  in  the  theory  of  Electrolibratioii,  aiK.  accord- 
ingly purchased  the  Electropoise  about  fourteen 
nionths  ago.  I  immediately  discarded  the  use  of  all 
other  remedies  and  began  to  use  the  Electropoise, 
which  I  have  faithfully  used  to  the  present  time, 
and  am  still  continuing  the  treatment.  I  began  to 
improve  from  the  first,  and  to-day  I  am  a  better  man, 
111  (I  pinj.iiriti  .sell .•.'<',  than  I  have  been  for  years,  and 
can  walk  live  or  six  miles  with  comparative  ease.  As 
I  have  employtnl  no  olhfr  rciiKf/iV.t,  the  Electropoise 
is  entitled  to  all  the  glory  for  my  i-estoratiou  to 
health. 

I  look  upon  this  system  as  one  of  the  greatest  de- 
velopments of  this  scientific  age.  I  believe  the 
Electropoise  will  accomplish  all  that  is  claimed  for  it, 
and  it  will  stand  the  test  of  any  scientific  investiga- 
tion. 

These  statements  are  based  upon  my  own  experi- 
ence and  the  experience  of  several  of  my  parishion- 
ers who  are  tising  the  Electropoise  as  their  only 
physician. 

"Vours  fraternally, 

E.  .S.  .XNNABLK, 
(Pa»tor  M.  E.  Churi-h,  Blo.ssburg,  Pa.) 
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TOPICS   OF  THE   DAY. 


DEMANDS   FOR  AN    INCREASE  OF  NATIONAL 

DEFENSES. 

INCREASED  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  coast  defenses  of  the  United  States  may  be  ex- 
pected as  one  result  of  the  stir  over  Venezuela.  Senator 
Chandler's  bill  calling  for  $100,000,000  to  strengthen  the  military 
armament.  Senator  Hale's  bill  for  six  battle-ships  at  $4,000,000 
each  and  25  torpedo-boats  at  $175,000  each.  Senator  Cullom's  bill 
for  revenue  cutters  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
Senator  Squire's  bill  for  $87,000,000  for  coast  armament.  Senator 
Sherman's  bills  for  reorganizing  the  army,  Senator  Hawley's  bill 
for  issuing  Springfield  rifles  to  the  National  Guard  of  the  several 
States  in  exchange  for  the  weapons  now  in  use,  and  Representa- 
tive Cummings's  bill  for  the  enrolment  and  further  organization 
of  the  naval  reserve,  indicate  that  the  question  of  national  de- 
fenses is  to  occupy  considerable  attention  at  Washington  this  ses- 
sion. Senator  Lodge  has  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Fortifica- 
tions bill  in  the  Senate,  proposing  an  issue  of  $100,000,000  in 
twenty-year  coin  bonds  at  popular  subscription,  in  denominations 
ranging  from  $50  to  $1,000,  to  be  paid  for  in  lawful  money,  the 
proceeds  to  be  kept  in  the  Treasury  as  a  separate  fund  for  coast 
defenses. 

None  of  these  bills  has  yet  been  acted  upon.  The  most  im- 
portant action  thus  far  consists  of  the  report  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  naval  affairs  favoring  a  bill  urged  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  This  bill  authorizes  the  enlistment  of  1,000  additional 
men  for  the  regular  navy,  this  number  being  needed  for  the  new 
ships  as  they  are  put  into  commission.  Authority  is  also  given 
in  any  emergency  to  enlist  the  naval  militia  of  the  several  States 
for  manning  vessels.  The  bill  appropriates  $380,000  to  pay  1,000 
regular  men.  The  Army  and  Nai/y Journal  favors  the  bill,  as 
one  granting  the  power  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  "should 
at  all  times  possess."     It  further  says  : 

"The  fourth  section  is  the  most  far-reaching  of  the  bill.     It 


enables  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  make  full 
preparations  for  even  such  an  extreme  project  as  the  invasion  of  a 
foreign  country,  and  under  its  provisions  President  Cleveland 
and  Secretary  Herbert  could  send  out  a  fully  equipped  military 
expedition  for  the  occupation  of  the  disputed  territory  between 
Venezuela  and  British  Guiana,  or  for  the  occupation  of  Turkish 
territory  to  enforce  the  demands  which  the  Administration  has 
made  for  indemnity  for  the  outrages  upon  American  citizens.  An 
entire  fleet  of  troop-ships  could  be  chartered  under  it.  It  pro- 
vides'that  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  an  exi- 
gency exists  rendering  such  action  necessary,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is  authorized  to  charter,  for  temporary  service,  any  private 
vessel  or  vessels  which  may  be  required  for  the  transportation  of 
troops  or  for  other  purposes,  at  such  rates  of  compensation  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  deemed  proper  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  interest. '" 

The  attitude  of  the  War  Department  is  shown  by  Secretary 
Lamont's  recommendation,  in  two  successive  reports,  of  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  army,  with  a  net  increase  of  140  officers  and 
3,600  men,  at  a  cost  of  $1,400,000  a  year.  Major-General  Miles, 
commanding  the  army,  emphasizes  the  need  of  strong  coast  de- 
fenses in  his  last  report,  and  in  a  recent  interview  in  the  New 
York  Suti  is  quoted  as  follows  : 

"There  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  Government  appropria- 
ting $100,000,000  to  put  the  country  beyond  the  reach  of  any  power 
from  the  sea,  but  $80,000,000,  or  probably  less,  could  accomplish 
this.  By  authorizing  the  adoption  of  a  fortifications  plan  and 
the  expenditure  of  about  $10,000,000  each  year,  within  seven  or 
eight  years  every  one  of  the  twenty-eight  cities  which  are  placed 
as  being  within  the  reach  of  an  invading  fleet  could  be  invulner- 
able to  attack  from  the  ocean.  ...  At  only  three  of  the  eighteen 
ports  under  consideration  have  completed  features  of  defense  been 
established.  New  York  has  two  1 2-inch  guns  and  sixteen  mortars, 
San  Francisco  has  one  12-inch  gun  and  sixteen  12-inch  mortars, 
and  Boston  has  sixteen  12-inch  mortars.  The  War  Department 
is  ready  to  fortify  the  country  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are 
available." 

The  daily  press  in  general  seems  ready  to  approve  measures 
looking  toward  increased  expenditures  for  defensive  purposes. 

A  Little  Army  and  a  Very  Small  Navy.— "The  statutory 
force  of  the  army  was  reduced  many  years  after  the  Civil  War 
from  50,000  to  30,000  men,  and  for  a  long  time  Congress  has  only 
appropriated  for  25,000,  including  non-combatants.  For  ten 
years  military  men  and  public  men  interested  in  the  military  es- 
tablishment have  been  trying  to  get  the  army  increased  to  30,000 
men,  and  they  have  never  succeeded,  because  in  the  conviction  of 
Congress  the  army  would  never  have  anything  to  do.  .  .  .  The 
arming  of  the  troops  with  a  repeating  rifle  began  only  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  within  a  year  a  very  large 
force  could  be  provided  with  an  efficient  weapon.  .  .  .  The  manu- 
facture of  field  artillery  more  effective  than  that  of  thirty  years 
ago  only  began  a  short  time  ago,  and  has  been  proceeding  lei- 
surely ;  probably  all  the  ten  light  batteries  in  service  are  not  yet 
equipped  with  the  new  guns ;  we  were  so  completely  peaceful  we 
did  not  need  to  hasten.   .  .  . 

"Only  a  small  number  of  these  great  guns  [cannon  for  coast 
fortifications]  have  been  built;  there  are  only  two  factories  in  the 
country  where  they  can  be  built,  one  for  the  army  and  the  other 
for  the  navy,  and  just  at  this  opportune  moment  men  are  being 
discharged  from  the  gun  factory  at  Watervliet,  because  the  ap- 
propriation has  run  out,  and  the  factory  is  considerably  behind  in 
its  output  compared  with  the  program  of  the  ordnance  authori- 
ties. From  1880  to  1896,  sixteen  years.  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated less  than  $27,000,000  for  the  forts  and  fortifications  of  our 
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Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  Gulf  and  Lake  coasts,  and  most  of  our 
Southern  ports  are  absolutely  unprotected. 

"Much  that  has  been  said  about  the  increase  of  the  navy  is 
misleading.  Little  has  been  done  or  attempted  beyond  replacing 
the  obsolete  and  decaying  wooden  vessels  of  the  Civil  War  period 
with  modern  steel  ships  and  modern  steel  rifles.  [The  present 
navy,  including  ves.sels  authorized  but  not  yet  built,  consists  of 
39  armored  ships,  27  unarraored  ships,  19  unarmored  gunboats, 
I  despatch  vessel,  35  training  and  store-ships,  and  g  torpedo- 
boats — 130  in  all ;  the  so-called  "new  navy"  consists  of  less  than 
50  vessels. — Editor  Literary  Digest.]  We  have  been  at  this 
work  a  dozen  years,  and  we  have  spent  about  SS5. 000,000  in  it, 
but  modem  war-ships  are  very  costly  things,  and  our  navy  is  still 
a  very  small  one.  .  .  .  To  talk  about  extemporizing  a  navy  is  to 
prattle  the  artless  inanity  of  childhood.  The  precedents  of 
thirty-five  years  ago  are  worthless  now." — The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce {Ind.),  New  York. 

Three  Reasons  for  a  Moderate  Increase  of  the  Ar;ny. — "The 
present  is  a  favorable  moment  for  legislation  directed  toward  a 
moderate  increase  of  the  army.  Such  a  step  is  not,  indeed,  con- 
cerned with  the  possible  results  of  our  dispute  with  England, 
which  would  call  for  wholly  different  provisions.  But  that  dis- 
pute gives  weight  to  certain  facts  that  have  not  hitherto  secured 
adequate  attention  from  Congress.  One  of  these  facts,  which 
General  Miles  has  forcibly  pointed  out,  is  that  a  military  establish- 
ment based  on  the  population  and  resources  of  over  twenty  years 
ago  can  not  be  assumed  to  be  adequate  for  a  country  growing  as 
prodigiously  as  is  ours.  A  second  is  that  the  events  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1894  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  show  that  there  are  cer- 
tain duties  incumbent  on  the  regular  army  in  the  execution  of 
United  States  laws  which  make  some  increase  of  its  strength 
judicious.  A  third  is  that  the  new  system  of  frontier  armaments, 
wholly  the  work  of  the  last  ten  years,  will  render  some  increase, 
sooner  or  later,  imperative." — The  Times  {Detn.),  A'ew  York. 

More  Revenue  Needed  for  Defense. — "It  is  true  that  good 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  dozen  years  in  building  up  the 
navy.  And  in  the  number  of  its  modern  fighting-ships  the 
United  States  now  ranks  sixth  among  the  naval  powers,  tho  still 
decidedly  weak  in  comparison  with  Great  Britain.  We  can  not 
stop  with  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction,  tho  finan- 
cial conditions  may  compel  slower  progress  in  the  immediate 
future  than  has  been  made  for  some  years.  Doubtless  everybody 
is  now  prepared  to  admit  that  the  navy  must  be  made  considera- 
bly stronger  than  it  is,  not  with  a  view  to  any  offensive  opera- 
tions, but  entirely  with  reference  to  defense.  A  dozen  great  bat- 
tle-ships would  be  none  too  many  for  this  country.  .  .  .  The 
question  of  providing  money  for  this  purpose  will  not  be  difficult 
if  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  the  President  will  show  a  rea- 
sonable disposition  to  unite  with  the  Republicans  in  legislation 
for  raising  more  revenue.  Of  course  the  money  for  building 
fortifications  could  be  borrowed,  but  that  would  not  be  judicious 


policy  when  the  Government  has  ample  resources  at  command  for 
obtaining  additional  revenue." — The  Bee  {Rep.),  Omaha. 

Our  Sea  Coasts  Are  Not  Defenseless. — "The  sea-coast  cities 
of  the  United  States  are  not  well  defended  now,  but  they  are  not 
defenseless,  and  Portland,  Boston,  Long  Island  Sound,  New  York 
Bay,  the  entrance  to  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake,  the  harbors 
of  Wilmington,  Port  Royal,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  and 
New  Orleans  are  readily  defensible.  We  do  not  need  great  forti- 
fications now.  As  Sheridan  said,  a  big  gun,  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
and  machinery  for  raising  and  lowering  the  gun,  are  better  than 
forts.  San  Francisco  is  well  defended  now,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  can  easily  be  made  difficult  of  en- 
trance. The  United  States  has  never  entered  into  the  agreement 
against  privateering.  The  career  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Shen- 
andoah show  what  commerce-destroyers  can  do,  and  we  could  send 
out  a  hundred  better  equipped  ships  than  the  Alabama  and  find 
dozens  of  friendly  ports  for  coaling  and  refitting  where  the  Con- 
federate cruisers  found  one.  We  could  speedily  drive  British  com- 
merce from  the  seas." — The  Commercial  {Rep.),  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Duty  of  the  Hour. — "If  this  war-talk  and  war-scare,  or 
the  contemplation  of  the  mere  possibility  of  war, will  result  in  the 
vigorous  preparations  of  our  coasts  for  defense  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  necessary  reserve  of  war  material  in  our  arsenals  and 
gun  foundries,  it  will  have  done  the  country  a  vast  deal  of  good. 
But  the  patriots  in  the  House  and  Senate  will  have  to  strike  while 
the  iron  of  enthusiasm  is  hot.  We  are  a  people  easily  excited,  it 
is  true,  but  equally  quick  to  cool  off.  Jingoes  to  the  contrary, 
the  United  States  can  not  whip  the  world,  under  the  present  con- 
ditions. The  duty  of  the  hour  is  to  put  ourselves  in  an  attitude, 
however,  Avhere  we  can  successfully  cope  with  any  great  emer- 
gencies which  may  arise  and  at  least  protect  our  coast  cities  and 
commerce.  War  will  be  just  that  much  further  removed,  too, 
when  we  are  seen  to  be  fully  prepared  for  it.  Nations  are  like 
individuals — they  will  hesitate  only  the  longer  to  attack  a  com- 
pletely equipped  and  alert  antagonist." —  The  Post  {Detn.), 
Houston,  Texas. 

"Every  additional  high-power  gun  mounted  at  our  seaports  is 
an  additional  guaranty  of  peace.  High-power  guns  cost  monej'. 
Police  departments  and  fire  departments  cost  money.  Do  wise 
communities  dispense  with  them  on  that  account?  Insurance 
costs  money.  Do  prudent  business  men  and  property-owners  go 
uninsured,  trusting  to  luck?  National  defense  is  national  insur- 
ance. The  sense  of  security  is  worth  paying  for.  The  fact  of 
safety  is  worth  paying  for." — The  Cotirant  {Rep.),  Harijord, 
Conn. 

"The  probabilities  are  that  some  plan  of  coast  defense  on  an 
extensive  scale  will  be  adopted,  even  if  it  be  a  variation  on  the 
Squire  plan  now  before  the  Senate.  This  expectation  is  all  the 
more  likely  to  be  realized  now  that  petitions  are  pouring  in  upon 
Congress  from  cities  everywhere  on  the  coasts,  praying  that  they 
may  have  such  defenses  built  as  will  give  them  reasonable  secur- 
ity against  the  possible  assaults  of  hostile  powers.  .  .  .  Some 
coast-defense  scheme  of  large  proportions  can  not  be  evaded ; 
and  the  sooner  its  plan  is  agreed  upon  and  a  beginning  made,  the 
better  pleased  will  the  American  people  be." — The  Times-Demo- 
crat {Ind.  Dem.),  New  Orleans. 

"However  reluctant  we  may  be  to  concede  the  necessity  of  ad- 
ditional taxation,  there  is  logically  no  escape  from  it.  An  in- 
crease is  called  for  not  on  account  of  any  deficiency  nor  for  any 
oidinary  expenses,  but  to  meet  the  cost  of  coast  defenses  and  of 
naval  armament  in  consequence  of  the  recent  and  unexpected 
manifestation  of  war-spirit  by  our  Government.  We  want  no 
taxation  for  a  surplus,  no  taxation  for  politics,  but  for  the 
national  defense  against  the  possible  results  of  future  jingo  folly." 
-  The   World  {Dem.),  New  ](>rk. 

"  If  the  people  of  this  country  really  desire  peace,  they  can  have 
it  by  so  fortifying  our  borders  and  strengthening  our  navy  that 
foreign  nations,  on  mischief  bent,  will  respect  our  utterances. 
No  one  need  fear  that  we  shall  be  caught  playing  bandit,  after  the 
manner  of  England,  everywhere." — The  Oregonian,  Portland. 


ras'T   IT   MioilT  TIME  UNCLE  SAM  HAD  SOMETIIINO  TO  FIOUT  WITH? 

—  The  Journal,  New  York. 


There  is  a  Krowintf  disposition  to  make  that  Monroe  doctrine  as  pro- 
(ffcs.sivc  IIS  tlie  new  woman. —  The  A'orf/i  American,  Philadelf<hia. 

This  world  may  Ijv  Kettingold,  but  it  is  just  as  lively  nowas  it  ever  was. 
—  The  .-tmericaN,  Baltimore. 
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JAPANESE  COMPETITION    AND   FREE 

SILVER. 

ADVOCATES  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  are  using  alleged 
dangers  of  industrial  competition  from  Japan,  and  other 
Asiatic  countries  which  are  on  a  silver  basis,  as  an  argument  for 
the  adoption  of  free  coinage  by  the  United  States.  Senator 
Stewart,  of  Nevada,  recently  presented  a  resolution  asking  infor- 
mation of  the  Finance  Committee  concerning  the  effect  which  the 
difference  of  exchange  between  gold-standard  and  silver-standard 
countries  has  on  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  United  States.  In  presenting  this  resolution,  he  stated  the 
position  taken  by  the  silver  men  and  their  journals  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Stewart  said  that  as  the  expenses  of  Eastern  labor  and  mate- 
rials are  paid  for  in  silver  by  those  countries,  and  as  the  products 
are  sold  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  for  gold  or  its  equiva- 
Jent,  the  Orientals  have,  in  the  difference  of  exchange,  an  advan- 
tage of  fifty  per  cent. ,  and  that  this  advantage,  joined  to  their 
•mechanical  skill,  their  low  wages,  and  their  cheap  mode  of  living, 
-enables  them  to  undersell  all  competitors  and  will,  if  not  checked, 
transfer  the  manufacturing  for  the  world  from  the  West  to  the 
■East.  Many  journals  which  are  opposed  to  free  silver  as  a 
remedy  admit  that  Japanese  competition  in  certain  lines  must 
-soon  be  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in  international  trade. 

The  Character  of  Japanese  Competition.— "It  can  be  shown 
'by  the  statistics  of  imports  that  as  yet  the  Japanese  imports  have 
played  but  very  little  part  in  determining  market  prices  in  the 
United  States.  The  Japanese  unquestionably  make  goods  very 
cheaply,  but  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  securing  any  con- 
siderable market  in  this  country.  In  Eastern  markets,  however, 
it  is  worth  some  notice,  the  Japanese  have  practically  made  a 
clean  sweep  in  many  lines  of  goods,  which  were  formerly  sup- 
plied by  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States. 

"Lamp-burners,  clocks,  hats,  and  many  other  staple  articles 
are  now  sent  out  from  Kioto,  or  Kobe,  at  a  price  with  which 
American  manufacturers  can  not  compete  in  the  East.  This  is 
possible  because  of  the  markedly  low  rate  of  wages  paid  to 
Japanese  operatives.  As  in  most  other 'silver-basis'  countries, 
"the  fall  of  silver  has  affected  the  price  of  labor.  The  average 
laborer,  for  example,  gets  six  silver  yen  a  month,  or  about  $3.50, 
■which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  80  cents  a  week.  At  such  a  rate,  of 
^course,  the  American  workman  would  starve ;  but  the  Japanese 
laborers  are  able  to  live  very  cheaply.  The  rate  at  which  goods 
•can  be  manufactured  maybe  inferred  from  the  prices  at  which  the 
-common  staples  of  trade  are  offered  for  sale  in  the  open  market  in 
Japan.  Boots  and  shoes  cost,  in  Japan,  practically  one  half  of 
•what  they  would  bring  in  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain. 
'Woolen  gloves,  of  the  kind  that  are  now  sold  at  retail  for  50  or 
75  cents  in  this  country,  are  sold  for  16  cents  in  Japan  ;  tooth- 
•brushes  from  three  to  six  cents  apiece,  according  to)  quality ; 
Berlin  knitting-wool  at  68  cents  a  pound  ;  leather-covered  dining- 
•chairs,  of  a  rather  luxurious  type,  at  $1.30  each,  while  felt  hats, 
-such  as  are  sold  in  the  United  States  for  $3  or  $4  a  piece,  bring  87 
cents;  and  soon.  These  prices  are  quoted  on  exceptionally  good 
authority,  and  the  comparisons  are  intelligently  made  by  skilled 
business  men.  The  facts  are  significant  enough  to  merit  some 
•attention." — The  Advertiser  {Rep.),  Boston. 

Revision  of  Tariffs  may  be  Required. — "The  factor  which  she 
[Japan]  has  become  in  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the 
world  is  not  generally  understood.  Ingenious,  artistic,  inventive, 
industrious,  and  intelligent,  wearing  almost  no  clothes  and  living 
•on  less  than  would  support  a  mechanic's  dog  in  this  country,  the 
Japanese  workmen  can  defy  competition  from  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. .  .  .  They  are  introducing  cotton  manufactures  and  are  now 
about  establishing  a  great  steel  plant.   .  .   . 

"It  may  be  that  the  Japanese  artisan  will  follow  the  example 
'Of  his  fellows  in  other  countries,  and  insist  upon  receiving,  in 
increased  wages,  part  of  the  great  profits  which  he  finds  his  em- 
ployers are  making  from  the  products  of  his  labor.  ...  If  this 
does  not  take  place,  it  is  certain  that  within  a  brief  period  even 
"the  most  pronounced  free-traders  of  all  countries  must  seriously 
take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  the  revision  of  their  tariff 
Jaws,  to  meet  this  new  evil. 

"It  is  one  of  the  absurd  consequences  of  the  situation  that  the 


advocates  of  free  silver  should  hinge  one  of  their  arguments  upon 
the  existence  of  this  condition.  They  claim  that  the  ability  of 
Japan  to  undersell  American  and  European  manufacturers  is  not 
caused  by  the  low  wages  or  cheap  living  of  their  workmen,  but 
by  the  fact  that  it  buys  silver  cheap  in  this  country  and  thereby 
makes  a  large  profit  on  its  currency,  which  enables  its  merchants 
to  pay  their  workmen  at  the  rate  of  59  cents  on  the  dollar.  From 
this  they  argue  that  if  the  United  States  were  to  adopt  the  same 
principle,  we  could  defy  competition.  In  other  words,  that  we 
should  pay  our  workmen  59  cents  where  we  now  pay  them  a  dol- 
lar. How  the  workmen  would  like  this  is  (as  Kipling  says^  an- 
other story." —  The  Eagle  {Dem.),  Brooklyn,  yV.   Y. 

Remonetization  of  Silver  Would    Give  Us  an  Advantage. — 

"The  campaign  of  British  bimetalists  is  based  almost  wholly  upon 
the  admitted  fact  that  Japanese  and  Chinese  manufacturers  are 
fast  driving  the  product  of  British  mills  and  factories  out  of  the 
East.  The  Japanese  enjoy  two  advantages,  the  low  price  of  their 
labor  and  the  difference  in  exchange,  due  to  Britain  and  the 
United  States  being  on  the  single  gold  standard.  With  the 
acquisition  of  markets,  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery,  it  is  probable  that  Japanese  wages  will  steadily 
rise  toward  the  white  man's  level,  in  nominal  prices,  but  so  long 
as  the  United  States  adheres  to  the  gold  standard  just  so  long 
will  Japan  have  the  advantage  of  an  exchange  rate  which  gives 
it  eight  dollars  of  its  home  money  for  an  article  sold  at  four  dol- 
lars in  this  country.  If  the  United  States  stays  on  the  gold  basis 
the  incoming  of  the  Jajjanese  may  have  so  sinister  an  effect  on 
American  industries  that  we  dislike  to  contemplate  it.  Unless 
the  United  States  determines  to  build  a  wall  and  prevent  imports 
from  all  countries  the  evil  can  not  readily  be  met  by  a  tariff 
measure,  because  the  most-favored-nation  clause  is  in  the  Jap- 
anese treaty.  Unless  that  treaty  is  abrogated  Japan  must  con- 
tinue to  have  the  same  rights  as  any  other  country.  With  silver 
remonetized  in  the  United  States  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the 
Japanese  advantage  would  be  destroyed,  that  this  country  would 
immediately  secure  a  great  advantage  over  Europe,  and  that  upon 
the  European  manufacturers  would  fall  the  brunt  of  the  contest 
between  the  monetary  standards." — The  Rocky  Moii7itam  News 
{Dem.),  Denver,  Col. 

"The  remonetization  of  silver  would  reduce  the  difference  be- 
tween gold  and  silver  to  a  parity  ;  ...  it  would  reduce  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  English  gold  in  the  Orient  just  fifty  per  cent. 
At  present  England  buys  American  silver  at  sixty-seven  cents  an 
ounce  and  pays  for  it  in  gold.  That  silver  is  sent  to  Bombay  and 
coined  into  dollars  for  China,  into  rupees  for  India,  and  that 
money  purchases  of  all  the  products  of  those  countries  just  as 
much  as  it  did  in  the  old  days  when  silver  was  worth  as  much  as 
gold.  That  fixes  the  prices  of  American  products  in  London, 
and  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  shows  that  the  prices  of 
all  the  products  which  America  ships  abroad  have  fallen  in  value 
fifty  per  cent,  and  a  little  more." — The  Iribtine  {Ind.) ,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

"The  people  of  Europe  and  the  United  States, by  permitting  the 
money-dealers  to  demonetize  silver  for  their  own  personal  profit, 
have  practically  given  to  the  manufacturers  of  Japan  and  other 
Eastern  countries  a  bonus  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  on  every  article 
they  produce.  Meanwhile,  in  the  silver-using  countries  prices 
remain  at  the  level  of  1873.  The  use  of  silver  has  no  effect  on  the 
labor  market,  which  is  controlled  entirely  by  the  conditions  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  overcrowded  population  of  the  East — 
more  than  a  thousand  millions — has  accustomed  itself  to  the  prac- 
tise of  economies  that  would  mean  the  utter  degradation  of  Amer- 
icans, and  the  labor  market  is  so  overcrowded  that  wages  are 
down  to  the  point  of  bare  existence.  The  real  meaning  of  the 
British  gold  standard  for  this  country  will  begin  to  dawn  on  the 
minds  of  all  the'people  after  a  while. " —  7  he  Constitution  {Dem.), 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

"That  an  ounce  of  silver  can  be  bought  here  for  60  cents  and 
sold  somewhere  else  for  $1.29  is  palpably  nonsensical.  Gold  is 
worth  within  a  fraction  of  a  cent  as  much  in  one  part  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  as  it  is  in  any  other  part.  The  cost  of  transportation 
measures  the  difference  in  the  prices  of  wheat  or  cotton  or  any 
other  commodity  in  any  two  markets  in  the  world.  If  a  ton  of 
silver  could  be  transported  from  New  York  to  Japan  or  India  at 
a  profit  of  100  per  cent.,  less  cost  of  transportation,  there  would 
not  be  an  ounce  of  silver  in  the  United  States." — The  Capital, 
{Rep.),  Topeka,  Kans. 
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DISSOLUTION    OF  THE    BOND   SYNDICATE. 

THE  only  new  developments  of  the  week  in  regard  to  the 
coming  issue  of  bonds  are  the  formal  dissolution  of  the 
Morgan  syndicate  and  the  letter  of  Secretary  Carlisle  modifying 
the  terms  of  payment  for  the  bonds.  According  to  the  new  terms, 
after  a  first  payment  of  20  per  cent.,  the  remainder  may  be  paid 
in  instalments  of  10  (instead  of  20)  per  cent.,  at  intervals  of  fifteen 
(instead  of  ten)  days.  This  extension  of  time,  it  is  thought,  will 
preclude  too  sudden  a  contraction  of  the  currency.  This  modifi- 
cation spreads  payments  over  four  months  from  the  date  of  issue, 
and  is  generally  conmiended  in  the  press  as  a  provision  calculated 
to  increase  "popular"  subscriptions  to  the  loan  through  the  smaller 
financial  institutions. 

The  dissolution  of  the  syndicate  was  formally  announced  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  in  a  circular 
letter  which  gave  details  concerning  its  formation  and  operation. 
Mr.  Morgan  said  that  he  was  invited  to  a  conference  in  Washington 
in  December.  During  his  visit  no  "  negotiations  for  a  loan  were 
commenced  or  even  suggested,  nor  was  there  any  agreement  or 
request"  that  he  should  take  any  steps  preparatory  to  making  a 
contract.  But  as  the  result  of  his  visit  he  concluded  that  the 
Administration  was  bound  to  maintain  the  gold  reserve,  that  "the 
Executive  department  preferred  to  secure  $200,000,000  of  gold  in 
order  to  avoid  any  probable  necessity  for  a  similar  negotiation 
before  the  meeting  of  the  new  Congress  in  1897,"  and  that  it  was 
certain  that  no  adequate  financial  relief  could  be  obtained  from 
either  House  of  Congress.  Mr.  ^Morgan  thereupon  sought  the 
cooperation  of  financial  institutions  abroad  and  at  home,  stipula- 
ting that  no  gold  should  bewithdrav;n  from  the  Treasury  for  sub- 
scriptions to  the  loan,  and  that  the  minimum  amount  of  the  con- 
tract to  be  secured  from  the  Government  by  the  participants 
should  be  $100,000,000.  Subscriptions  aggregating  $200,000,000 
were  made  in  three  or  four  days.  Two  days  before  Secretary 
Carlisle's  call  for  bids  for  $100,000,000  was  made,  Mr.  Morgan 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  calling  attention  to  the  tension  in 
financial  affairs  and  outlining  the  offer  he  was  in  a  position  to 
make.  He  urged  that  a  contract  be  made  with  the  syndicate,  on 
about  the  basis  of  the  contract  of  February  8,  1895,  for  the  full 
amount  of  $200,000,000  in  gold,  but  he  added  that  if  the  President 
should  hesitate  to  make  a  private  contract  and  should,  after  a 
conference,  decide  upon  a  public  issue,  he  would  pledge  every 
effort  and  influence  to  make  the  negotiation  successful.  As  the 
offer  of  $100,000,000  by  the  Secretary  ,of  the  Treasury  was  the 
minimum  fixed  in  the  contract  between  members  of  the  syndi- 
cate, Mr.  Morgan  concludes  that  the  syndicate  should  not  .shut 
out  any  bidders  and  announces  its  dissolution.  He  further  de- 
clares that  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  success 
of  the  new  loan. 

Not  a  Creditable  .Record  for  the  President.— "Mr.  Morgan 
appears  in  tliis  matter  as  a  citizen  of  exceptional  jiower  to  help 
the  Government  in  its  straits,  who  prepared  of  his  own  motion  to 
offer  to  the  Treasury  11,500,000  ounces  gold,  without  drawing 
from  the  Treasury,  if  the  Government  wished  that  bargain,  but 
at  the  same  tmie  proffered  his  best  efforts  to  help  the  Government 
in  a  public  sale  if  preferred.  As  a  vindication  of  ^Ir.  Morgan  and 
his  associates,  with  respect  to  any  slur  cast  upon  them  in  the 
President's  letter  to  a  Senat(jr,  the  statement  is  sufficient.  Hut 
it  is  more.  If  Mr.  Morgan  was  '  invited  to  Washington  for  a  con- 
ference December  23,'  it  was  by  the  President's  authority,  and 
precisely  at  the  time  the  President  was  hysterically  appealing  to 
Congress  tfjstay  in  session  during  the  holidays  in  order  to  provide 
by  law  for  a  different  kind  of  bonds.  Nothing  could  exhibit  in 
stronger  light  the  insincerity  of  that  appeal  to  Congress  or  its 
folly,  for  it  greatly  increased  anxiety  and  distrust  just  at  a  time 
when  the  Administration,  having  no  idea  that  Congress  would  do 
anything,  was  sending  for  Mr.  Morgan.  Not  even  the  most  in- 
tensely parlizan  friends  of  the  President  will  feel  that  this  is  a 
creditable  record."— 7'^<r  Trifnnie  {Rep.).  JVf7f  York. 

A  Large  Available  Gold  Supply.— "The  important  thing  that 


he  [Mr.  Morgan]  accomplished  is  that  he  demonstrated  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  available  supply  of  gold  both  in  this  country'  and 
Europe.  While  he  was  pledging  $200,000,000  of  gold  on  syndi- 
cate terms  other  persons  assured  themselves  they  could  get  $200- 
000,000  in  gold  independent  of  the  syndicate.  That  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  sum  of  $400,000,000  in  gold  is  available  for  the 
reserve  without  taking  account  of  the  small  private  hoards  which 
are  likely  to  absorb  a  fair  portion  of  the  February  issue  of  bonds." 
—  7 he  Dispatch  {Rep.),  Pittsburg. 

The  Principle  of  Popular  Loan  Established.— "So  far  as 
concerns  the  public  tlicre  was  nothing  to  be  gained  or  lost  by  Mr. 
Morgan's  self-extrication,  the  only  really  important  matter  being 
the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  a  popular  loan,  rather  than 
a  private  contract  with  a  clique.  Unless  something  extraordinary 
occurs  to  baffle  anticipation  the  popular  loan  policy  is  bound  to 
receive  such  a  vindication  that  no  President  or  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  dare  set  it  aside  and  negotiate  a  secret  bond  con- 
tract with  a  small  combine  of  great  capitalists." — The  hiter 
Ocean  {Rep.),  Chicago. 

Profits  of  a  Private  Syndicate  Cut  Off. — "Mr.  Morgan  and 
his  syndicate — reaching  out  to  Philadelphia.  Pittsburg,  and  more 
westerly  cities,  as  well  as  Boston — had  'cornered'  $200,000,000  as 
the  result  of  the  Morgan  'conference'  at  Washington  within  a 
few  days.  Now  to  unload  !  Mr.  Morgan  wrote  the  President — 
under  date  of  January  4 — that  'financial  affairs  are  approaching  a 
crisis,'  that  he  had  in  hand  $200,000,000 in  gold  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  do  no  better  than  buy  it — at  the  big  profit  to  his 
syndicate  that  had  been  determined  upon — and  relieve  the  gravity 
of  the  financial  situation.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Morgan's  syndi- 
cate had  all  the  quickly  available  gold  in  hand,  a  serious  financial 
crisis  was  impending,  and  all  that  was  left  to  avert  it  was  for  the 
Government  to  immediately  make  a  dicker  with  the  syndicate. 
Happily  the  New  York  IVor/d — to  which  great  newspaper  let 
full  and  sole  credit  be  given — exposed  the  scheme,  made  the  secret 
deal  impossible,  and  compelled  the  Government  to  give  the  whole 
people  a  chance  to  take  the  bonds.  It  cut  off  the  millions  of  profit 
to  the  private  syndicate.  The  story  is  a  plain  and  humiliating 
one." — The  Patriot  {Devi.),  Jlarrisbttrg,  Pa. 

Who  Conferred  ?— "  If  neither  Cleveland  nor  Carlisle  invited 
Banker  Morgan,  the  head  of  the  gold-grabbing  bond  syndicate,  to 
Washington  'for  a  conference'  about  the  sale  of  bonds,  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  'Who  did?'  Probably  there  is  only  a  quib- 
ble of  words  in  the  criticism  from  Washington  of  Morgan's  state- 
ment that  he  was  invited  to  Washington  'for  a  conference.' 
Possibly,  while  neither  Cleveland  or  Carlisle  directly  invited 
him,  one  or  the  other  was  really  responsible  for  the  invitation. 
They  are  getting  more  careful  since  they  have  felt  the  popular 
indignation  at  their  last  secret  deal  with  Morgan,  whereby  he  and 
his  friends  buncoed  the  Government  out  of  millions  of  dollars." — 
The  Register  {Dem.),  Cotutnbia,  S.  C. 

"The  dissolution  of  the  bond  syndicate,  the  reasons  given  for 

the  dissolution,  and  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  head  of  the 
syndicate  that  the  bonds  will 
surely  be  placed  under  the  call 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, are  reassuring  and  encour- 
aging evidences  that  the  emer- 
gency will  be  promptly  met. 
As  long  as  Congress  refuses  to 
act  wisely,  sales  of  bonds  will 
have  to  be  resosted  to." — The 
American  {Dent.),  i\ashvi//e, 
Teiui. 

well  understood  that 
the  banks,  corpora- 
tions, and  individuals 
associated  with  Mr. 
^Morgan  will  generally 
renew  their  applica- 
tions for  bonds  direct- 
ly to  the  Treasury.  At 
the  same  time  there  is 
a  feeling  in  financial 
ON  THE  ROAD  AGAIN.  ciiclcs  that  the  disso- 

—  Tlu  Tribune,  Detroit,    lution  of  the  syndicate 
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is  unfortunate,  as  it  involves  a  disruption  of  the  forces  which  by 
joint  action  would  not  only  have  insured  the  complete  success 
of  the  loan,  but  have  effected  it  with  the  least  possible  degree  of 
friction  or  disturbance  of  the  money  market." — Bradstreet' s 
{financial) ,  New  York. 

"Mr.  Morgan's  letter  to  the  members  of  the  loan  syndicate  is  a 
clear,  manly  statement  of  the  facts  pertaining  to  an  honorable 
and  patriotic  transaction." — The  limes  {Dem.) ,  New   York. 

"The  amount  of  actual  subscriptions  thus  far  received  at  the 
Treasury  is  too  small  to  be  worth  considering,  and  it  is  fully  as 
reasonable  to  expect  that  ultimately  the  same  bankers  who  were 
roundly  denounced  as  sharpers  at  the  outset  will  have  to  be  called 
upon  to  take  the  bonds  that  the  people  have  not  been  able  or  seen 
fit  to  take  as  to  believe  that  at  the  last  moment  individual  sub- 
scriptions, of  a  valid  and  satisfactory  sort,  will  come  in  with  a 
rush  and  to  an  amount  several  times  the  loan  offered.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, howerer,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  syndicate  should 
be  dissolved." — The  Journal  {hid.).  Providence,  R.  I. 

"Banks  all  over  the  country  having  submitted  bids,  in  the  ag- 
gregate more  than  one  hundred  millions,  presumably  at  a  fair 
market  rate,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  limited  period  of 
protection  guaranteed  by  the  syndicate  is  worth  the  ten  or  twelve 
millions  which  would  have  been  exacted  as  the  price  of  such  a 
guaranty,  or  whether  the  Government  is  a  distinct  gainer  by  in- 
viting proposals.  Even  if  this  question  can  not  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  there  will  probably  be  no  regret,  since  the  masses 
condemn  back-stair  methods  and  star-chamber  bargains." — The 
Herald,  Baltimore. 


THE    INCREASE    IN    THE    PRODUCTION    OF 

GOLD. 

THERE  has  been,  as  is  well  known,  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  production  of  gold  within  the  last  two  years.  The  pro- 
duction for  1893  throughout  the  world  exceeded  that  of  any  of  the 
years  succeeding  discoveries  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia, 
and  competent  authorities  estimate  the  gold  production  of  1895  at 
nearly  thirty  per  cent,  above  that  of  1893.  The  retirement  of 
silver  currency  in  recent  years  has  stimulated  the  production  of 
gold,  and  the  changes  in  the  relative  supplies  of  the  two  money 
metals  are  significant.  Estimates  for  1895  by  the  director  of  the 
United  States  Mint,  based  on  reports  by  telegraph,  indicate  that 
the  United  States  now  leads  all  countries  in  the  production  of 
gold,  with  an  output  of  about  $48,000,000.  The  output  in  1894 
was  $39,500,000,  and  in  1893  $35,955,000. 

Possibilities  of  Gold  Production.— "Mulhall's  tables  give  the 
total  amount  of  gold  in  the  world  in  1890  as  $3,855,900,000  coined 
and  $2,171,600,000  uncoined,  or  a  total  of  $6,026,800,000.  Thus 
it  is  estimated  by  expert  engineers  [John  Hays  Hammond  and 
•other  mining  engineers  in  the  Transvaal]  that  there  is  enough 
gold  in  one  mining  district  alone,  which  could  be  worked  profita- 
bly, to  nearly  equal  the  quantity  of  coined  gold  in  the  world  in 
the  year  1890.  The  gold  region  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
discovered,  is  less  in  area  than  the  South  African  district,  but  the 
ores  on  the  average  are  much  richer,  and  some  enthusiasts  predict 
that  in  time  the  yield  of  Colorado  alone  will  equal  that  of  South 
Africa. 

"In  the  decade  from  1840  to  1850  the  world's  production  of  gold 
was  $363,000,000  ;  in  the  decade  from  1850  to  i860  it  was  $1,333,- 
000,000,  from  which  point  it  gradually  decreased.  In  the  decade 
from  1880  to  1890  it  was  about  $1,000,000,000.  It  is  estimated 
that  for  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900  the  product  of  the  yellow 
metal  may  reach  $2,000,000,000,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  go  on  in- 
creasing with  considerable  rapidity  for  many  decades  to  come.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  production  of  silver  has  shown  only  a  slight 
increase.  Since  1891  it  has  decreased  in  the  United  States  from 
$82,000,000  to  $64,000,000  annually,  but  developments  in  Mexico 
and  South  America  have  brought  up  the  average  to  about  that  of 
the  preceding  decade.  As  the  great  mining  energj'  is  now 
directed  to  the  production  of  gold,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  relative 
■quantity  of  gold  is  destined  to  a  large  increase  during  the  life  of 
the  next  generation,  and  it  may  easily  come  about  that  the  old 
ratio  of  15^^  to  i  will  be  restored  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws 


without  any  effort  to  hasten  it  by  legislation."— T/;^  Tribune, 
Minneapolis. 

The  Largest  Output  of  Gold  in  History.—"In  an  article  pub- 
lished last  January,  the  director  of  the  Mint  pointed  out  that  the 
world's  output  of  gold  in  1893  was  the  largest  in  history,  amount- 
ing in  round  numbers  to  $55,522,000.  The  highest  previous 
yield  had  been  in  1856-60,  when  the  production  reached  the  aver- 
age yearly  value  of  $133,970,000.  For  last  year  the  world's  prod- 
uct of  gold  is  estimated  at  close  upon  $180,000,000,  and  for  the 
present  year  it  will  not  be  less  than  $200,000,000.  In  1893  the 
output  of  gold  was  already  16.08  per  cent,  greater  than  the  annual 
average  of  the  period  of  the  greatest  productiveness  of  the  Cali- 
fornian  and  Australian  gold-mines ;  by  1S94  the  excess  was  34  per 
cent.,  and  this  year  it  will  be  at  least  49  per  cent.  The  value  of 
last  year's  gold  product  was  9  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average 
aggregate  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  product  of  the  world  in 
1861-65,  and  that  of  the  present  year  will  be  fully  24  per  cent, 
greater.  " —  The  Herald,  Boston. 

An  Era  of  Gold  Discovery. — "The  world  seems  to  be  entering 
on  an  era  of  gold  discovery  which  promises  to  eclipse  the  find  of 
the  Argonauts  in  California  in  1849,  and  later  in  Australia.  It 
may  do  something,  in  course  of  a  few  years,  in  solving  the  silver 
question  by  restoring  the  old  relation  of  the  two  metals  to  each 
other.  While  London  and  Paris  have  been  exploiting  South 
African  gold  shares,  in  this  country  an  era  of  speculation  has  set 
in  as  to  the  Cripple  Creek  gold-mines  of  Colorado.  It  is  a  district 
that  will  yield  gold  for  years.  A  brief  time  ago  Cripple  Creek 
was  producing  from  a  few  mines  a  limited  tonnage,  but  to-day 
it  is  shipping  750  tons  a  day  of  gold-bearing  ore  to  the  smelters 
and  mills,  and  in  1896  this  output  will  be  doubled.  .  .  .  Siberia 
is  looked  upon  as  the  next  new  source  of  gold  to  be  tapped,  and 
reports  of  important  gold  discoveries  in  Alaska  are  coming  in." — 
The  Post,  Pittsburg. 

Four  Countries  Supply  the  Gold  Markets. — "Australasia 
has  an  approximate  output  of  $44,000,000  for  the  last  twelve 
months.  This  is  a  continuance  of  the  increase  of  last  year,  but 
not  in  the  same  ratio.  Interest,  particularly  in  Europe,  has,  of 
course,  been  centered  on  the  recent  sensational  developments  of 
gold-mining  in  the  Transvaal,  with  all  of  its  attendant  stock 
speculations  on  the  London  market.  The  output  has  increased 
there  this  year,  but  not  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  United  States. 
The  total  output  of  the  Transvaal  is  estimated  at  $42,676,171. 
The  Russian  output,  including  that  of  Asiatic  Russia  or  Siberia, 
for  the  year  is  $33,990,000,  an  increase  of  more  than  $7,000,000 
over  last  year.  These  four  countries  are  practically  supplying 
the  gold  markets  of  the  world,  tho  Mexico  added  $5,600,000  to  the 
grand  total  of  gold  and  more  than  $56,000,000  to  the  silver  supply. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  country  has  shared  to  such  a 
large  degree  in  the  commerce  resulting  from  the  increase  in  both 
the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of  gold." —  The  News.  Baltimore. 

The  Silver  States  Have  Become  Gold  States.— "The  gold 
output,  as  now  reported  for  the  year  just  closed,  has  been  chiefly 
noticeable  in  what  are  generally  known  as  the  'silver  States.' 
While  the  free-silver  advocates  have  been  making  stump  speeches 
and  telling  the  world  that  the  silver  States  were  ruined,  the  miners 
themselves  have  been  more  sensible  and  prudent.  .  .  .  According 
to  reports  just  received  by  the  director  of  the  Mint,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  the  gold  output  of  the  'silver  States'  now  exceeds  in 
value  the  silver  output  of  those  States.  Alreadj'  they  have  be- 
come rather  'gold  Slates'  than  silver  States,  if  their  chief  product 
be  allowed  to  fix  their  title.  Within  two  years  the  gold  output  of 
Colorado  alone,  the  great  silver  State  of  the  West,  has  risen  from 
$7,500,000  in  1893  to  $15,000,000  in  1895,  a  clear  gain  of  nearly  100 
per  cent,  in  only  two  years.  It  is  true  that  the  Cripple  Creek 
discoveries  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  tremendous  in- 
crease of  the  gold  output  in  Colorado ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
worth  notice  that  the  gold  production  in  others  of  the  silver  States 
has  shown  a  remarkable  rate  of  increase  in  the  past  two  years. 
Arizona's  output  went  from  $1,200,000  in  1893  to  $2, 500,000  in 
1895  ;  Idaho's  from  $1,646,000  in  1893  to  $2,790,000  in  1895  ;  Mon- 
tana's from  $3,575,000  in  1803  to  $4,400,000  in  1895;  Oregon's 
from  $1,645,000  in  1893  to  $2,200,000  in  1895  ;  and  so  on.  In  two 
years  the  reports  show  an  increase  from  $36,000,000  to  $53,000,000 
[the  director  of  the  Mint  discounts  this  production  reported  by 
telegraph  by  10  per  cent.,  making  the  production  about  $48,000,- 
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ooo.—Ed.  Literary  Digest],  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent." 
—  The  Advertiser,  Boston. 

Colorado  Has  the  Gold.— "If  the  people  of  the  East  will  be  so 
thick-headed  as  to  insist  upon  a  gold  standard  Colorado  will  dig 
out  the  gold  and  get  full  price  for  it.  while  the  prices  of  their 
farm  products  and  everything  else  they  have  to  sell  are  cut  in 
half.  Cororado  has  a  good  thing,  for  which  it  is  in  nowise  in- 
debted to  outside  capital."—  J'/ie  Rocky  Mountain  yews.  Denver, 
Col. 

Gold-Mines  in  the  Southern  States,— "Up  to  1S73  the  South- 
ern mines  had  yielded  $20,052,006.  The  production  in  1873  was 
very  small,  Georgia  furnishing  $35,437.  and  North  Carolina 
$120,322.  The  yield  has  not  varied  much,  as  is  shown  by  the 
reports  of  the  director  of  the  Mint,  who  assigns  S97.200  as  Geor- 
gia's share  for  1S93,  $53,60033  North  Carolina's,  and  only  $15,- 
000  for  Alabama  in  conjunction  with  Maryland,  Tennessee, 
and  Virginia.  The  aggregate  production  of  North  Carolina  up 
to  December  31,  1S93,  was  $11,726,629.90;  of  South  Carolina, 
$2,221,590.90;  of  Georgia,  $9,112,328.05;  of  Alabama,  $242,- 
994.19,  and  of  Virginia,  $1,754,755.02.  .  .  .  The  outlook  is  that 
the  quantity  of  the  metal  is  likely  to  be  greatly  increased  in 
all  of  the  gold  regions  throughout  the  South."— TV/i?  Virginian, 
Norjolk,    Va. 

Prices  Will  Be  Advanced.— "If  the  capacity  of  the  world  to 
absorb  gold  for  money  and  manufactures  is  limited,  as  is  its  capac- 
ity for  much  more  perishable  merchandise,  then  there  is  a  fair 
ground  to  assume  that  in  a  few  years  gold  will  be  so  plentiful 
that,  if  it  has  a  decided  effect  upon  prices,  it  will  be  to  advance 
rather  than  contract.  .  .  .  The  United  States  Geological  Bureau 
estimates  that  the  world's  supply  of  gold  will  reach  $240,000,000 
a  year  in  a  few  years  from  now.  At  the  rate  of  present  produc- 
tion ($200,000,000  a  year)  almost  one  third  as  much  gold  will  be 
produced  during  the  next  five  years  as  was  produced  during  the 
357  years  from  1493  to  1S50,  and  nearly  one  fifth  as  much  as 
during  forty-three  years  from  1851  to  1893." — 7^/ie  State  Journal, 
Indianapolis. 

Shall  Gold  Be  Demonetized  ?— "The  increase  in  gold  produc- 
tion is  due  to  three  causes  :  the  discovery  and  opening  up  of  new 
mines;  improved  processes  by  which  the  gold  can  be  extracted 
at  less  cost ;  and  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  yellow 
metal,  which  makes  it  possible  to  work  mines  that  were  hereto- 
fore unprofitable.  ...  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  pet 
arguments  of  those  who  favored  the  demonetization  of  silver  was 
the  too  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  the  white  metal  which, 
it  was  claimed,  was  flooding  the  world;  and  it  will  also  be  re- 
membered that  the  monometalists,  in  the  fifties,  similarly  sug- 
gested the  demonetization  of  gold  because  the  yield  of  it  at  that 
time  was  too  bountiful.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  recent 
rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  gold,  caused  so  largely  by 
shoving  silver  out  of  the  way.  and  which  threatens  a  production 
of  $400,000. ofK)  annually  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  century, 
will  result  in  any  attack  on  the  yellow  metal,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  likely  to  furnish  the  world  either  more  currency  than  it  needs 
instead  of  restricting  the  currency  and  reducing  prices,  as  the 
monometalists  so  greatly  desire." — The  Times- Democrat,  New 
Orleans. 

Gold  and  Silver  in  the  Arts. — "Soetbeer  estimates  that  for 
the  i)eriod  from  1871  to  1S80  the  annual  average  of  gold  in  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  arts  and  industries  in  this  country  was  9,  and 
of  silver  4.2.  In  France  during  the  same  period  the  annual  aver- 
age of  gold  was  II. 2,  and  of  silver  3.1.  In  (Jrcat  Britain  during 
the  same  interval  the  average  of  gold  was  one  tenth  more  than 
in  France,  but  of  silver  the  average  was  2.9.  In  1885  the  United 
States  used  $i3.oo<^),(xk)  of  gf)]d  and  4.8  silver;  (Jreat  Britain,  11.2 
of  gold  and  2.9  of  silver;  l-'rance,  11. i  of  gold  and  3.1  of  silver. 
The  total  use  of  gold  in  t!ie  arts  in  1893  was  $50,200,000,  and  of 
silver  $i6,f»<x),ooo. 

"The  statistics  furnished  by  the  director  of  the  Mint  for  the 
year  iS94show  the  total  of  gold  used  in  the  United  States  for  arts 
and  industries  to  l)e  $10,658,^)04,  and  of  silver  $10,883,048.  The 
gold  figures,  when  compared  with  Soetbecr's,  should  be  dimin- 
ished by  $2,(xx).(XK)  ff)r  old  material,  and  a  little  more  than  $1,000,- 
(XX)  in  silver  for  old  material.  .  .  .  The  relative  place  of  the  two 
metals  in  arts  in  the  United  States  for  past  two  years  is  thus  in- 
dicated :  1893,  gold  in  millions,  12.5,  silver,  9.5;  1S94,  gold,  10.6, 
silver.  10.8;  which  shows  that  export  of  gold  has  been  felt  in  the 
fine  artisanship  as  in  the  Treasury  reserve,  while  silver  has 
gained  correspondingly  as  a  means  of  embellishment  and  for 
utensils.  In  ten  years  the  use  of  gold  has  declined  materially  in 
the  United  States  industries,  while  that  of  silver  has  more  than 
doubled."— 7//^  Times-Herald.  Chicago. 


CAN    GREAT    BRITAIN   AND  VENEZUELA  SET- 
TLE   BETWEEN    THEMSELVES? 

THE  question  of  a  direct  settlement  between  Great  Britain 
and  Venezuela  overshadows  other  phases  of  the  Venezuelan 
controversy  as  discussed  in  the  press.  Journalistic  diplomats 
quickly  pointed  out  the  significant  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of 
such  a  settlement  contained  in  these  words  of  President  Cleve- 
land's Venezuelan  message  of  December  17: 

"Great  Britain's  present  proposition  has  never  thus  far  been  regarded 
as  aJmissible  by  Venezuela,  the  any  adjustment  of  the  boundary 
which  that  country  may  deem  for  her  advantage  and  may  enter  into  of  her 
own  free-will  can  not  of  course  be  objected  to  by  the  United  States." 

A  number  of  American  journals  criticized  the  President  at  the 
time  of  the  message  for  making  an  admission  of  that  character, 
claiming  that  the  Monroe  doctrine,  of  to-day  at  least,  is  directed 
against  interference  or  extension  of  territory  in  any  form  by 
European  powers  on  this  hemisphere.  London  papers  suggested 
that  Lord  Salisbury  could  turn  to  advantage  this  admission  with- 
out changing  the  position  taken  by  him  regarding  the  "real" 
Monroe  doctrine  in  his  correspondence  with  Secretary  Olney. 

This  feature  of  the  situation  becomes  of  first  importance  by 
reason  of  contemplated  action  by  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  decided  to  report  a 
resolution,  accredited  to  Senator  Cushman  K.  Davis,  of  Minne- 
sota, that  defines  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  denies  the  right  of 
European  powers  to  acquire  new  or  additional  territory  on  this 
Continent  or  the  islands  adjacent  thereto,  by  force,  purchase,  ces- 
sion, occupation,  pledge,  colonization,  protectorate,  or  otherwise, 
in  any  case  or  instance  as  to  which  the  United  States  shall  deem 
such  an  attempt  to  be  dangerous  to  its  peace  and  safety.  On  the 
other  hand,  Senator  Sewell,  of  New  Jersey,  has  introduced  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that  the  President,  in  the  Venezuelan  controver- 
sy, has  pressed  the  Monroe  doctrine  beyond  its  proper  meaning. 

A  Precedent  for  Abandoning^  the  Monroe  Doctrine. — "Clearly 
there  is  a  Monroe  doctrine,  and  a  need  of  it.  Let  us  admit  that 
it  is  sacrosanct:  the  graveyards  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  are 
eloquent  of  it,  since  brother  killed  brother  in  its  name.  Because 
of  it  also  France  left  Maximilian  to  his  fate.  And  our  admiration 
of  all  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  involves  has  been  no  small  part  of 
our  admiration  for  the  Federal  Constitution  of  Washington  and 
Hamilton.  It  has  fenced  out  from  the  New  World  the  quarrels 
and  the  camps  of  the  Old,  and  this  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 
But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  abduction  of  two  policemen  on 
the  neutral  strip  of  the  Orinoco?  For  this,  and  not  any  boundary 
question,  is  the  cause  of  the  present  dispute  between  England 
and  Venezuela.  The  boundary  trouble  is  just  where  it  has  been 
at  any  time  since  1830.  Our  demand  on  President  Crespo  is  for 
a  sum  of  money,  which  is  the  only  form  of  punishment  that  really 
goes  home  to  these  A&go  prott'g^s  of  'Uncle  Sam.'  The  de- 
spatches, indeed,  which  have  passed  betw-een  Washington  and 
Westminster  seem  to  show  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  a  much  better 
Monroeist  than  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Cleveland,  strange  to  say, 
writes,  that 'any  adjustment  of  botindary  which  Venezuela  may 
deem  for  her  advantage,  and  may  enter  into  of  her  own  free-will, 
can  not  of  course  be  objected  to  by  us. ' 

"Here,  then,  is  a  precedent  for  the  abandonment  of  the  entire 
Monroe  doctrine.  Does  Mr.  Cleveland  mean  that  President  Dole, 
who  offered  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  the  United  States,  is  at  lib- 
erty to  'adjust  the  boundaries'  of  these  islands  by  selling  out  to 
Great  Britain  or  to  Japan?" — Morton  f re-wen  in  The  Nationat 
Revie7v  {London  and  New  York)  for  January. 

Mr.  Stanley  Suggests  a  European  Commission. — "I  suggest, 
in  order  to  satisfy  their  [peace-lovers']  tender  consciences,  that 
we  appoint  a  European  Commission  of  our  own  to  examine  our 
claims,  and  report  to  our  foreign  office.  Every  European  power 
— nay,  all  the  world — is  interested  in  averting  such  a  war,  which 
will  be  the  deadliest  stroke  to  civilization  that  it  could  receive ; 
and  if  our  Government  requested  Russia.  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Belgium  to  appoint  their  respective  commission- 
ers for  the  purpose  just  specified,  I  feel  sure  that  the  entire  Brit- 
ish race,  from  these  islands  to  the  Antipodes,  would  be  unani- 
mous for  the  defense  of  British  dignity,  honor,  and  rights,  if  we 
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were  discovered  not  to  be  wilful  aggressors  on  the  territory  of  our 
neighbor.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  unknowingly  over- 
stepped our  just  frontier,  it  will  be  found  that  we  are  willing  and 
ready  to  do  that  which  is  right.  Another  strong  reason  for  some 
such  course  as  this  is,  that  we  must  not  make  it  too  hard  for  the 
American  people  to  recede  from  the  position  they  have  so  impul- 
sively taken.  From  their  point  of  view,  they  believe  they  have 
a  great  deal  of  justice  on  their  side.  But  if  their  Commission 
find  that  the  right  is  wholly  on  the  side  of  Venezuela,  I  doubt 
whether  they  will  have  any  hesitation  in  taking  action.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  European  verdict  is  opposed  to  their  own,  they 
will  naturally  wish  that  the  points  in  dispute  should  be  settled 
amicably,  rather  than  by  the  ruin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race." — 
Henry  M.  Stanley,  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  for  January. 

Direct  Negotiations  Favored. — "What  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider is  the  possibility  of  entering  upon  such  negotiations  with 
Venezuela.  It  is  not  for  Great  Britain  to  take  the  initiative. 
Several  years  ago  Venezuela  broke  oflf  diplomatic  relations  with 
Great  Britain  without  any  better  reason  than  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion regarding  the  boundary.  The  Foreign  Office  can  not,  there- 
fore, take  any  step  in  the  matter  until  Venezuela  chooses  to  re- 
sume negotiations  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  Great  Britain  is  open 
to  negotiations,  as  she  has  been  throughout,  on  friendly  terms. 
If  reasonable  conditions  are  kept  in  view  an  arrangement  proba- 
bly would  not  be  difficult  to  effect.  The  obstacle,  if  any  exists, 
has  been  created  by  the  belief  of  the  Venezuelans  that  they  will 
be  supported  with  all  the  power  of  the  United  States  in  any  de- 
mand they  may  make  on  Great  Britain.  We  are  sure  this  is  a 
grotesque  mistake.  The  obvious  course  for  Venezuela  to  adopt 
is  to  ask  the  United  States  to  place  her  again  in  communication 
with  Great  Britain." — The  Times,  London. 

"It  must  be  only  a  work  of  time  to  effect  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment. The  simplest  way  would  be  a  direct  agreement  with 
Venezuela.  It  is  obvious  that  we  should  have  the  good-will  of 
the  United  States  in  such  a  solution." — The  Standard,  Lottdon. 

The  Constitution  of  Venezuela  Forbids  Alienation  of  Terri- 
tory.— "  It  may  as  well  be  recognized,  first  as  last,  that  the  people 
of  this  country  will  not  suffer  any  shuffling  effort  to  discriminate 
between  the  sale  and  the  surrender  of  the  soil  of  an  American 
republic.  Any  public  man,  who  shall  attempt  seriously  by  such 
a  wire-drawn  and  shallow  distinction  to  pull  the  bottom  out  of  the 
doctrine  of  American  self-defense,  first  enunciated  by  James 
Monroe,  need  expect  nothing  from  his  countrymen  except  uni- 
versal derision  and  contempt.  To  begin  with,  the  Constitution 
of  Venezuela  forbids  its  Government  to  alienate  under  any  cir- 
cumstances or  for  any  consideration  one  square  inch  of  the 
national  soil.  The  only  gi-ound,  therefore,  upon  which  President 
Crespo  could  cede  to  England  a  square  inch  of  the  territory  in 
dispute  would  be  an  admission  that  his  country  has  no  title  to 
the  section  ceded.  Men  can  not  sell  what  they  have  no  title  to. 
If  in  return  for  the  tract  surrendered.  President  Crespo  should 
accept  a  dollar,  he  would  be  subject  to  impeachment  for  high 
treason.  We  will  not  insult  the  intelligence  of  the  nation's 
chosen  lawgivers  by  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  deadly  charac- 
ter of  the  precedent  that  would  be  set  by  our  acquiescence  in  the 
sale  by  an  American  republic  of  a  section  of  its  territory  to  a 
European  monarchy."— 7"//^  5/^«  {Dent.),  New  York. 

A  Real  Solution  of  the  Trouble. — "The  real  solution  of  the 
trouble,  outside  of  arbitration,  is  that  proposed  in  President 
Cleveland's  Venezuelan  message,  in  which  he  says  :  'Any  adjust- 
ment of  the  boundary  which  that  country  (Venezuela)  may  deem 
for  her  advantage  and  may  enter  into  of  her  own  free-will  can  not 
of  course  be  objected  to  by  the  United  States.'  This  is  sound. 
It  is  just.  It  is  the  Monroe  doctrine.  It  is  the  American  doctrine. 
It  is  common  sense.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  country  should 
get  excited  over  a  question  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela 
until  after  it  has  been  decided  that  the  question  can  not  be  set- 
tled by  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela." —  The  World  {Devt.), 
New  York. 

"This  country  can  not  reasonably  object  to  such  a  course ;  it  is 
in  effect  what  we  have  urged  from  the  beginning.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  no  interest  one  way  or  the  other  in 
the  boundary  dispute.  It  found  Great  Britain,  a  strong  European 
power,  threatening  to  take  by  force  from  Venezuela,  a  weak 
South  American  power,  a  tract  of  territory  which,  if  not  clearly 
Venezuelan,  was  claimed   by  that  country.     As  a  disinterested 


friend  of  both  parties,  the  United  States  suggested  that  the  two 
nations  come  together  and  have  the  boundary  line  determined  by 
arbitration.  Venezuela  expressed  a  willingness  to  do  so,  but 
Great  Britain  arrogantly  refused.  It  was  then  that  the  President 
sent  his  message  to  Congress.  .  ,  .  The  Commission  has  been 
appointed  and  is  about  to  begin  its  work,  and  now  Great  Britain, 
if  reports  be  true,  is  ready  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  treat 
with  Venezuela  directly,  instead  of  forcibly  seizing  her  territory. 
This  purpose,  if  fairly  carried  out,  brings  a  happy  ending  to  the 
international  dispute."— 7//<?  Ledger  {Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

The  President  Did  Not  Mean  Settlement  by  Purchase.— 
"The  President  did  not  mean  that  a  settlement  by  purchase  would 
be  satisfactory  to  us.  He  surely  would  not  be  upheld  by  Con- 
gress in  such  a  position.  Mr.  Cleveland  referred  unquestionably 
to  the  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  that  might  grow  out  of 
pacific  negotiations  between  the  countries  based  upon  historical 
facts." — The  .Star  (/nd.),   \Vnshingto)i. 

Definition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  the  Senate.— "The 
facilities  which  exist  for  the  transpiration  of  news  from  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  from  the  executive  sessions  of 
that  body,  have  left  little  doubt  that  that  body  will  report  that 
the  President's  version  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  does  not  go  far 
enough.  Indeed,  the  Republican  Senators  may  be  supposed  to 
resent  the  increase  of  the  President's  popularity  that  has  evi- 
dently been  brought  about  by  the  determination  he  has  shown 
to  sustain  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  its  spirit  as  well  as  in  its  letter. 
.  .  .  The  majority  [of  the  committee  on  Foreign  Relations]  pro- 
poses to  stand  by  the  report  of  our  own  commission,  even  tho 
Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  agree  that  Venezuela  should  be  con- 
tent with  less  territory  than  our  commission  allows  her.  What 
is  to  happen  in  the  opposite  event,  that  Venezuela  insists  upon 
more  than  we  find  to  be  her  due,  the  report  does  not  say.  But 
upon  the  face  of  it,  its  proposition  is  somewhat  surprising.  If  the 
contingency  it  contemplates  should  arise,  we  should  have  the 
spectacle,  probably  new  in  history,  of  a  nation  which  had  an  in- 
direct interest  in  a  dispute  about  frontiers  resisting  the  execution 
of  an  agreement  with  which  the  nation  directly  interested  was 
content." — The  Times  {Dem.),  New  York. 

"So  far  as  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  our  national  policy  under 
it  is  concerned,  the  Venezuela  dispute  offers  a  clear  issue  on 
which  national  principle,  national  practise,  and  our  national  de- 
cision ought  to  be  calmly,  unhesitatingly,  and  unmistakably 
affirmed;  but  this  solemn  affirmation  ought  not  and  should  not 
travel  outside  of  the  case  as  it  now  stands.  As  other  issues 
arise  and  other  events  come  it  will  be  time  enough  to  meet  and 
decide  them.  They  should  not  be  raised  now." — The  Press 
{Rep.),  Philadelphia. 


THE    RED    CROSS  SOCIETY   BARRED  OUT    OF 

ARMENIA. 

DISCUSSION  of  the  Armenian  question  has  been  taken  up 
with  renewed  vigoi; since  it  became  known  that  the  Sultan 
does  not  intend  to  permit  the  Red  Cross  Society  to  distribute 
relief  among  the  suffering  Christians  in  Armenia.  Mavroyeni 
Bey,  Turkish  Minister  at  Washington,  makes  known  the  Sultan's 
intention  in  the  following  official  statement  to  the  press  : 

"The  imperial  Government  will  not  permit  any  distribution  among  his 
subjects,  in  his  own  territory,  by  any  foreisrn  society  or  individuals,  how- 
ever respectable  same  may  be — as,  for  instance,  the  Red  Cross  Society— of 
money  collected  abroad. 

"Such  interference  no  independent  Government  has  ever  allowed, 
especially  when  the  collections  are  made  on  the  strength  of  speeches  de- 
livered in  public  meetings  by  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  Turkish  race 
and  religion,  and  on  the  basis  of  false  accusations  that  Turkey  repudiates. 

"  Besides,  the  Sublime  Porte  is  mindful  of  the  true  interests  of  its  subjects, 
and,  distinguishing  between  the  real  state  of  things  and  the  calumnies  and 
wild  exaggerations  of  interested  or  fanatical  parties,  will,  as  it  has  done 
heretofore,  under  its  own  legitimate  control,  alleviate  the  wants  of  all 
Turkish  subjects  living  in  certain  provinces,  irrespective  of  creed  or  race.'' 

In  spite  of  this  announcement  the  National  Red  Cross  Society 
does  not  propose  to  cease  its  efforts.  Miss  Clara  Barton,  presi- 
dent, who  has  been  holding  meetings  in  various  cities  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  relief,  has  an- 
nounced her  departure  for  Europe  a  week  hence,  and  the  Relief 
Fund  committee  of  the  Society  says  that  existing  agencies  of  re- 
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lief  will  be  utilized  if  for  any  reason  the  National  Red  Cross 
should  be  prevented  from  using  its  own  agencies.  The  daily 
press  joins  the  religious  press  of  this  country  in  denouncing  the 
action  of  the  Porte. 

The  Outlook  (Undenom.i.  New  York,  urges  prompt  action  by 
the  United  States  Government  as  follows  : 

"The  President  by  a  message  and  Congress  by  joint  resolution 
can  express  the  universal  sympathy  of  Americans  for  the  massa- 
cred Armenians  and  protest  in  the  name  of  humanity  against  the 
indifference  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  Turkish  Government. 
England  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  that  Government. 
Half  the  people  of  England  are  indignant  that  the  English  Gov- 
ernment does  nothing.  We  can  officially,  by  Congressional  reso- 
lution, declare  our  sympathy  with  that  portion  of  the  English 
people,  and  our  sense  that  it  is  England's  duty  to  act.  Would 
such  interference  in  European  affairs  be  inconsistent  with  our 
traditions?  No !  It  would  be  in  accordance  with  them. 
/  "In  December.  1823,  Greece  was  fighting  to  deliver  herself  from 

/       this  same  Turk,  and  President  Monroe,  in  his  annual  mes.sage, 
I       declared  the  sympathy  of  Americans  with  them  in  their  struggle, 
and  Daniel  Webster,  then  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in- 
troduced the  following  resolution  in  response  to  that  message  : 

'^Resolved,  That  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  law  for  defraying  the 
expenses  incident  to  the  appointment  of  an  Agent  or  Commissioner  to 
Greece,  whenever  the  President  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  make  such 
appointment. 

"This  resolution  he  supported  in  a  vigorous  speech,  the  princi- 
ples of  which  are  as  applicable  to  the  present  situation  as  to  that 
which  then  existed  ; 

"It  may  be  asked,  What  can  we  do?  Are  we  to  go  to  war?  Are  we  to 
interfere  in  the  Greek  cause,  or  any  other  European  cause?  Are  we  to 
endanger  our  pacific  relations?  No,  certainly  not.  What,  then,  the  ques- 
tion recurs,  remains  for  us  ?  If  we  will  not  endanger  our  own  peace,  if  we 
will  neither  furnish  armies  nor  navies  to  the  cause  which  we  think  the  just 
on«»  r?'jat  is  there  within  our  power?  Sir,  this  reasoning  mistakes  the  age. 
The  time  has  been,  indeed,  wlien  fleets  and  armies  and  subsidies  were  the 
principal  reliances  even  in  the  best  cause.  But,  happily  for  mankind,  a 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  this  respect.  Moral  causes  come  into  con- 
sideration in  proportion  as  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  advanced  ;  and  the 
public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world  is  rapidly  gaining  an  ascendency  over 
mere  brutal  force.  It  is  already  able  to  oppose  the  most  formidable  ob- 
struction to  the  progress  of  injustice  and  oppression  ;  and  as  it  grows  more 
intelligent  and  more  intense,  it  will  be  more  and  more  formidable.  It  may 
be  silenced  by  military  power,  but  it  can  not  be  conquered.  It  is  elastic, 
irrepressible,  and  invulnerable  to  the  weapons  of  ordinary  warfare.  It  is 
that  impassable,  inextinguishable  enemy  of  mere  violence  and  arbitrary 
rule,  which,  like  Milton's  angels, 

"  '  Vital  in  every  part,  .  .  . 

Can  not,  but  by  annihilating,  die.' 

"The  event  justified  and  reinforced  this  reasoning.  There  are 
good  grounds  to  believe  that  this  action  by  the  United  States 
Government,  which  was  the  first,  was  also  one  of  the  most  potent 
influences  outside  of  Greece  in  securing  her  independence.  It  is 
high  time  for  the  President  to  follow  the  example  of  President 
Monroe  and  for  Congress  to  recognize  the  principles  enunciated 
by  Daniel  Webster,  and  for  both  to  proclaim  to  the  world  Amer- 
ica's sympathy  for  the  Armenians,  and  her  protest  against  the 
further  acquiescence  of  the  Christian  powers  in  the  massacres." 

An  Indefensible  Violation  of  a  Treaty. — "What  makes  this 
stand  all  the  more  indefensible  is  the  fact  that  Turkey  was  one 
of  the  first  governments  to  enter  into  the  Red  Cross  treaty.  The 
United  States  dallied  and  procrastinated  until  1882,  but  Great 
Britain.  Turkey.  (Jreece.  and  Mecklenburg-Schvverin  accepted  the 
conditions  f)f  the  convention  submitted  as  long  ago  as  1S65,  almost 
as  suon  as  the  organization  was  founded — before,  in  fact,  it  was 
fully  completed.  A  corollary  to  the  original  or  Geneva  conven- 
ti<in  came  in  1868.  called  the  St.  Petersburg  declaration,  and 
Turkey  agreed  to  that  also,  as  did  Persia  and  fifteen  l-airopean 
states.  That  was  in  the  fall.  The  next  spring  an  international 
organization  was  completed  and  cemented  at  a  conference  of  Red 
Cross  societies  held  at  Herlin.  of  which  Turkey  was  a  part.  To 
call  such  an  association  foreign  and  prohibit  it  from  doing  tlie 
very  work  for  which  it  was  organized  is  the  clear  and  indefensible 
violation  of  a  treaty.  Every  other  nation  which  belongs  to  this 
great  international  chain  of  relief  should  join  in  demanding  of 
Turkey  that  it  observe  that  treaty  obligation  in  good  faith." — The 
Jnler  Ocean,  Chicago. 

"The  only  way  to  rescue  the  Armenian  people  is  to  put  an  end 
to  the  Turkish  Government.     It  is  an  abomination  and  an  an- 


achronism. It  cumbers  the  earth  and  should  be  cut  down.  Now 
let  England  come  to  agreement  with  Russia  and  wipe  out  the 
Satanic  power  of  the  Turks.  Let  Russia  march  her  legions  into 
Armenia.  Lei.  the  British  and  French  fleets  force  the  Dar- 
danelles and  compel  the  surrender  and  abdication  of  the  Sultan, 
and  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  Pashas.  There  is  a 
point  where  patience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  We  believe  that  the 
world  has  arrived  at  that  point.  The  Turk  must  go\"—The 
Onion,  Springfield,  Mass.. 

"If  anything  could  add  to  the  humiliation  of  England's  position 
on  the  Armenian  question,  it  is  the  Queen's  personal  letter  to  the 
Sultan,  humbly  begging  him.  in  the  name  of  humanity,  to  respect 
his  treaty  obligations  and  let  Armenians  live.  If  that  letter,  with 
a  slight  change  of  language,  had  been  sent  to  Lord  Salisbury,  a 
much  better  result  might  have  been  hoped  from  \t.—  The  Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 


Legal  Views  of  South  Carolina's  New  Consti- 
tution.—  I  lie  Northern  press  generally  condemn  the  suffrage 
clauses  of  the  new  constitution  of  South  Carolina,  and  express 
hopes  that  the  United  States  .Supreme  Court  may  find  a  way  to 
annul  them  as  inconsistent  with  the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  New  York  Law  Journal,  from  a 
purely  legal  point  of  view,  joins  in  the  censure  by  the  daily  press, 
while  doubting  the  propriety  of  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  courts.  After  criticizing  severely  the  anti-divorce  article 
of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  other  exceptional  provisions,  The 
Law  Journal  says : 

"The  reactionary  spirit  of  South  Carolina  is  preeminently  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  main  and  openly  avowed  purpose  of 
the  present  convention  was  to  circumvent  and  nullify  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Constitution  passed  after  the  Rebellion  to 
secure  equal  rights  of  suffrage  to  the  colored  people.  That  South 
Carolina  is  out  of  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  Union  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  the  only  experiment  in  reform  of  importance 
which  she  has  attempted  since  the  Rebellion — the  Dispensary 
liquor  legislation— is  contrary  to  general  principles  of  American 
constitutional  law,  and  condemned  on  the  score  of  practical  policy 
by  a  decisive  weight  of  intelligent  opinion  in  other  American 
communities.  South  Carolina  is  not  typical  but  increasingly  ex- 
ceptional among  the  Southern  States.   .   .   . 

"For  Americans  generally  there  is  an  interest  in  observing 
legal  and  political  developments  in  South  Carolina  not  unlike 
that  felt  in  the  pranks  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany.  Re- 
actionary statesmanship  would  often  be  amusing  if  its  conse- 
quences to  thousands  of  persons  immediately  concerned  were  not 
so  serious.  But  there  is  nothing  for  outsiders  to  do  beyond  ma- 
king Ixid  government  more  odious  by  the  force  of  good  example. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  strain  the  legitimate  province  of  courts 
of  justice  in  order  to  meet  an  exceptional  situation,  as  was  done 
by  the  granting  of  the  injunction — since  dissolved  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals — against  the  enforcement  of  the 
South  Carolina  registration  statutes." 

The  American  La7u  Review,  St.  Louis,  while  inclining  to 
concur  in  the  above  views,  argues  that  other  than  purely  legal 
considerations  must  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  South 
Carolina.  It  is  a  mistake  to  pass  hasty  and  harsh  sentence,  it 
says,  and  continues  as  follows  : 

"Those  who  assume  to  judge  her  ought  first  to  attempt  to  live 
within  her  borders  and  to  make  themselves  personally  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  things  which  existed  when  her  ignorant 
blacks,  who  comjiose  a  majority  of  her  population,  ruled  in  her 
political  councils.  That  was  an  orgie  of  corruption  such  as  no 
civilized  country  outside  of  ours — save  some  of  the  other  South- 
ern States  similarly  afllicted — has  ever  seen.  We  take  a  practi- 
cal, and  we  trust  a  charitat)le  view  of  this  question.  That  view, 
based  upon  an  experience  derived  from  a  residence  both  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South— and  from  a  residence  in  the  South  in  re- 
construction times — is  that  no  portion  of  the  white  race  in  this 
country  will  ever  consent  to  be  ruled  by  the  negro  race;  and 
further,  that  it  is  just  as  important  to  the  negio  race  as  it  is  to 
the  white  r.nce  that  the  latter  race  should  take  the  lead  and  gov- 
ern. We  say  that  it  is  right  of  the  negro,  living  in  the  South,  as 
well  as  the  right  of  the  white  man,  to  be. governed  bv  the  white 
man.  That  is  the  inexorable  view  ot  it.  That  is  the  view  of  it 
which  would  be  taken  in  the  New  England  States  if  the  negro 
population  there  outnumbered  or  equaled  the  white  population. 
.  .  .  We  bespeak  for  our  brethren  in  South  Carolina  a  charitable 
judgment  on  the  part  of  their  brethren  of  the  North." 
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CANADA'S    POLITICAL  CRISIS. 

DESPITE  the  fact  that  the  deserting  members  of  Premier 
Bowell's  Cabinet  have,  with  one  exception,  returned  to 
their  posts,  the  political  situation  continues  to  cause  expressions 
of  grave  anxiety  in  Canadian  journals.  The  reorganized  Cabinet 
will  include  Sir  Charles  Tupper  as  Secretary  of  State.  Sir 
Charles  resigns  the  office  of  High  Commissioner  at  London  to 
accept  the  portfolio.  All  the  Ministers  who  recently  resigned 
from  the  Cabinet  reenter  it,  except  Sir  Charles  Hibbert  Tupper, 
who  gives  way  to  his  father.  Sir  Adolphe  Caron  for  the  Govern- 
ment explained  to  Parliament  that  the  cause  of  dissensions  among 
members  of  the  Cabinet  had  been  removed  by  giving  Quebec 
representation  in  the  person  of  Alphonse  Desjardins,  and  the  re- 
construction would  enable  the  Government  "to  proceed  with  the 
measures  foreshadowed  in  the  speech  from  the  throne." 

The  general  elections  in  Manitoba,  last  week,  on  the  school 
issue,  resulted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  national  schools 
party.  Premier  Greenway  will  have  considerably  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  members  of  the  provincial  legislature  pledged 
to  oppose  state  aid  for  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  to  oppose 
proposed  coercive  measures  by  the  Dominion  Government  to  es- 
tablish such  schools. 

The  Compromise  in  the  Cabinet. — "The  men  who  one  week 
ago  said  that  Bowell  was  too  weak  a  man  and  too  incapable  a 
leader  to  retain  their  allegiance  have  again  submitted  themselves 
to  his  Premiership.  The  Premier  who  suffered  one  of  the  direst 
treacheries  in  the  history  of  constitutional  government  has  folded 
the  traitors  to  his  heart  again.  Why?  Not  because  they  have 
come  to  an  agreement  on  the  main  matter  of  controversy  between 
them.  Not  because  they  are  any  nearer  a  conclusion  on  the 
school  question  than  they  were  four  3'earsago,  unless  one  or  other 
of  the  factions  has  in  contemplation  the  blackest  abnegation  of  its 
convictiohs.  Not  because  they  hated  each  other  less,  but  because 
they  loved  office  more;  because  it  was  a  compromise  or  break. 
It  will  be  both  compromise  and  break." — The  Herald  {hid. 
Lib.) ,  Montreal. 

An  Unconditional  Surrender. — "In  the  eyes  of  the  Tories  Sir 
Mackenzie  Bowell  has  ceased  to  be  a  martyr.  Confronted  with 
the  impossibility  of  reconstructing  his  Cabinet,  he  has  given  way 
to  the  exigencies  and  has  capitulated  before  those  whom  only 
recently  he  threatened  to  crush.  His  surrender  is  unconditional. 
The  revolters  return  to  their  places  and  resume  office  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell  remains 
Premier,  but  doubtless  only  temporarily,  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
will  soon  be  Premier  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact. " —  Tejups, 
Ottawa. 

The  School  Question  Is  the  Real  Source  of  Trouble. — 
"There  never  was  a  question  before  the  Canadian  people  that  has 
caused  so  much  trouble  as  the  Manitoba  school  question.  It  has 
set  the  two  great  sister  provinces,  Ontario  and  Quebec,  by  the 
ears,  and  has  kept  them  in  a  ferment  for  years;  it  has  been  a 
source  of  untold  trouble  to  the  Conservative  Party,  and  to  its  last 
three  leaders,  Abbott,  Thompson,  and  Bowell ;  it  was  the  bottom 
of  all  the  heartburnings  of  last  session  ;  it  was  the  ground  cause 
of  the  defection  of  the  six  Ministers  the  other  day  ;  it  has  delayed 
the  consummation  of  the  [Cabinet]  settlement  reached  Monday 
night ;  it  is,  if  we  could  get  at  the  facts,  the  real  source  of  the 
strife  between  Ontario  and  Quebec  Ministers,  and  the  strife  be- 
tween the  Ontario  contingent  of  the  Ministry  ;  it  will  yet  bring 
further  trouble,  and  perhaps  a  dissolution  this  session.  It  has  set 
Conservative  against  Liberal,  and  Conservative  against  Conserva- 
tive. Any  day  may  see  our  national  existence  threatened  and 
this  sore  still  festering.  Some  way  must  be  found  of  getting  rid 
of  it  once  and  forever. " — The  World  (Ind.),  Toronto. 

"The  conspirators  have  now  discovered  to  their  cost  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  make  a  cot(p  d'etat  in  the  face  of  a  Governor- 
General  who  stands  outside  of  party  politics,  than  with  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  who  is  a  creature  of  the  Government.  They 
intended  to  use  the  same  tactics  against  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell  at 
Ottawa  which  stood  them  in  such  good  stead  against  M.  Mercier 
in  Quebec.  But  they  committed  a  most  fatal  error.  At  Quebec 
they  managed  to  violate  the  Constitution,  at  Ottawa  the  governor 


retrenched  himself  behind  it  and  opposed  their  ioWy ." —Progrcs 
de  r  Est,  Ottawa. 

The  Best  Thing  that  Could  Be  Done  Under  the  Circum- 
stances.— "It  is  difficult  to  hide  the  surprise  which  this  return  of 
the  Ministers  has  caused  us.  Altho  we  considered  their  past  action 
simply  in  the  light  of  a  strike,  for  which  a  solution  would  possi- 
bly be  found,  this  complete  surrender  of  men  who  only  yesterday 
showed  no  confidence  in  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell  fills  us  with  won- 
derment. But  we  accept  the  reconstitution  of  the  Cabinet  as  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  been  done  under  the  circumstances, 
and  we  believe  that  the  kickers  are  now  sincere  enough  in  their 
declaration  that  they  will  accept  the  whole  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment."—  Canada  {Co7iserv.) ,  Ottawa. 

"Most  certainly  we  can  not  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  M.  Laurier  gets  into  power  or  not.  For  with  him  and 
his  following  would  get  in  all  those  who  have  deserted  their 
party,  all  the  hotheads,  all  the  boodlers.  and  the  doctrinaires 
who  approve  of  the  Reveil,  the  Liberie,  the  Patrie,  the  Bataille, 
and  the  Monde.  And  that  would  be  a  calamity  worse  than  the 
pest.  Nothing  illustrates  better  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
Liberal  Party  than  the  character  of  the  journals  which  champion 
M.  Laurier." — Minerve  {Co7iserv.) ,  Montreal. 

Commission  of  Inquiry  Proposed. — "What  the  extent  of  their 
[the  minority  in  Manitoba]  grievance  may  be  is  debatable,  but 
the  Provincial  Government  has  asked  for  an  inquiry  as  to  that, 
and  herein  Parliament  finds  to  its  hand  an  honorable  and  satis- 
factory way  out  of  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties  from  which  no  man 
otherwise  sees  a  way.  The  proposal  for  a  commission  has  been 
widely  commended.  ...  It  may  be  said  that  the  Quebec  Minis- 
ters would  imperil  their  position  with  their  people  in  espousing 
this  means  of  settlement,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  Laurier  has  avowed  his  belief  in  investigation  from  one  end 
of  the  Province  to  the  other,  and  recent  elections  do  not  indicate 
that  Quebec  differs  from  him  very  materially.  Indeed,  it  requires 
no  great  insight  to  see  that  no  other  Province  is  more  concerned 
in  the  maintenance  of  Provincial  rights  than  Quebec  itself.  All 
that  is  required  is  the  moral  courage  to  retrace  a  false  step  and 
adopt  the  sound  proposal  of  the  Liberal  leader." — The  Globe 
{Lib.),  Toronto. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

The  Situation. 

Half  the  world  is  fightin'. 

Or  tryin' hard  to  fight ; 
But  we— we're  jest  delightin' 

Where  the  skies  are  blue  and  br'ght. 

For  life's  too  short  for  wrang'lin'. 

When  the  sun  is  on  the  sod 
An'  the  happy  stars  are  spanglin' 

The  bendin'  roof  of  God. 

Let  song  shake  hands  with  sorrow — 

Let  care  an'  trouble  cease, 
An'  for  our  trophies  borrow 

The  laurel  leaves  of  peace! 

—Frank  J..  Stanton,  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 


If  the  United  States  do  ndt  hasten,  Spain 
will  recognize  the  belligerency  of  Cuba  be- 
fore we  do. —  The  Union,  Manchester,  N.  II. 

DUNRAVEN  was  not  a  success  in  "Meas- 
ure for  Measure."  He  should  confine  him- 
self to  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing."— TV/i? 
Telegraph 'J^hiladelph  ia . 


It  is  expected  that  when 
Gabriel  blows  his  golden 
trumpet  the  Populist  Party 
will  not  only  denounce  the 
composition  of  that  instru- 
ment, but  will  decline  to 
enter  the  New  Jerusalem 
until  the  golden  streets 
have  been  repaved  with 
silver  bricks.—  The  Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 


The  color  line 
is  gradually  dis- 
appearing in  Mis- 
sissippi. In  the 
latest  lynching 
down  there  a 
white  man  and 
a  negro  were 
hanged  side  by 
side.  —  The  Jour- 
nal, Kansas  City. 


Gomez :— "How  far  must  I  go  to  be  recognized.'" 
—  The  Press,  Philadelphia. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


SOME    ENGLISH    LYRICS. 

SIX  or  seven  weeks  ago  the  first  of  a  series  of  sonnets  entitled 
"The  Purple  East,"  by  William  Watson,  appeared  in  The 
Westminster  Gazette  and  attracted  unusual  attention  because  of 
its  extreme  bitterness  of  feeling  and  expression  toward  the  Eng- 
lish Government  on  account  of  the  course  it  has  pursued  in  the 
Armenian  affair.  Seldom  has  a  son  of  England  so  boldly  and 
severely  censured  a  governmental  policy.  There  are  lines  here 
that  cut  to  the  bone — lines  for  which  the  writer  will  not  soon  be 
forgiven  in  certain  quarters.  We  present  several  of  these 
sonnets : 

Never,  O  craven  England,  nevermore 

Prate  thou  of  j?encrous  effort,  rigfiteous  aim ! 

Betrayer  of  a  People,  know  thy  shame  ! 

Summer  hath  passed,  and  Autumn's  threshing-floor 

Been  winnowed  ;  Winter  at  Armenia's  door 

Snarls  like  a  wolf ;  and  still  the  sword  and  flame 

Sleep  not  ;    thou  only  sleepest ;  and  the  same 

Cry  unto  Heaven  ascends  as  heretofore  ; 

And  the  red  stream  thou  might'st  have  stanched,  yet  runs; 

And  o'er  the  earth  there  sounds  no  trumpet's  tone 

To  shake  the  ignoble  torpor  of  thy  sons  ; 

But  with  indifferent  eyes  they  watch,  and  see 

Hell's  regent  sitting  yonder,  propped  by  thee, 

Abdul  the  Damned,  on  his  infernal  throne. 

You  in  high  places  ;  you  that  drive  the  steeds 

Of  Empire  ;  you  that  say  unto  our  hosts. 

"Go  thither,"  and  they  go;  and  from  our  coasts 

Bid  sail  the  squadrons,  and  they  sail,  their  deeds 

Shaking  the  world  :  lo  1  from  a  land  that  pleads 

For  mercy  where  no  mercy  is,  the  ghosts 

Look  in  upon  you  faltering  at  your  posts — 

Upbraid  you  parleying  while  a  People  bleeds 

To  death.     What  stays  the  thunder  in  your  hand? 

A  fear  for  England  ?    Can  her  pillared  fame 

Only  on  faith  forsworn  securely  stand, 

On  faith  forsworn  thai  murders  babes  and  men? 

Are  such  the  terms  of  Glory's  tenure  ?    Then 

Fall  her  accursed  greatness,  in  God's  name  ! 

Heaped  in  their  ghastly  graves  they  lie,  the  breeze 

Sickening  o'er  fields  where  others  vainly  wait 

For  burial  :  and  the  butchers  keep  high  state 

In  silken  palaces  of  perfumed  ease. 

The  panther  of  the  desert,  matched  with  these. 

Is  pitiful  ;  beside  their  lust  and  hate, 

Fire  and  the  plague-wind  are  compassionate. 

And  soft  the  deadliest  fangs  of  ravening  seas. 

How  long  shall  they  be  borne?    Is  not  the  cup 

Of  crime  yet  full?    Doth  devildom  still  lack 

Some  consummating  crown,  that  we  hold  back 

The  scourge,  and  m  Christ's  borders  give  them  room? 

How  long  shall  they  be  borne,  O  England  ?    Up, 

Tempest  of  God,  and  sweep  them  to  their  doom  ! 

Still,  on  Life's  loom,  the  infernal  warp  and  weft 

Woven  each  hour!     Still,  in  august  renown, 

A  great  realm  watching,  under  God's  great  frown  I 

Ever  the  same  !     The  little  children  cleft 

In  twain:  the  little  tender  maidens  reft 

Of  maidenhood  !     And  through  a  little  town 

A  stranger  journeying,  wrote  this  record  down, 

"  In  all  the  place  there  was  not  one  man  left." 

0  friend,  the  sudden  lightning  of  whose  pen 
Makes  Horror's  countenance  visible  afar. 
And  Desolation's  face  familiar, 

1  think  this  very  England  of  my  ken 

Is  wondrous  like  that  little  town,  where  are 
In  all  the  streets  and  houses  no  more  men. 

Mr.  \Vatson  is  not  alone  among  the  poets  to  arraign  England 
for  her  course  in  the  Eastern  question.  The  following  lieated 
stanzas  are  by  Mr.  William  J.  Locke,  and  appeared  in  The 
speaker : 

WANTED  !      A   VOICE. 

"  Oh  for  one  hour  of  Mr.  Gludslonc  in  his  prime  !  " 

(  /'//<•  Sptakrr,  December  7.) 

Oh,  God,  (or  the  sound  of  the  clarion  voicn 

And  the  eyes  of  leaping  flnme  ! 
To  lash  the  lands  from  the  craven  voice 

Of  Peace  with  eternal  shame- 
Till  from  fiHherniiin's  hut  on  the  Cialway  coast 

To  the  deep-*  of  the  Oural  mine, 
A  great  cry  break*  from  the  myriad  host— 

"  Down  with  the  cursed  line  I  " 


Oh,  God,  for  one  man's  blazing  wrath 

To  set  the  West  on  fire  ! 
Till  the  nations  hew  a  blood-red  path 

To  the  goal  of  their  one  desire, 
Tjll  they  save  all  souls  of  Christian  birth 

From  the  doom  of  Hell  and  the  work 
Of  Stamboul,  and  sweep  from  the  face  of  the  earth 

The  unspeakable  name  of  the  Turk  ! 

The  following  poem  recently  appeared  in  The  St.  James's 
Gazette,  anonymously: 

"THE   ISOLATION   OF   ENGLAND." 

The  wind  is  hushed  ;— the  darkness  grows;— 

The  fainting  moon  is  lost  in  flight  ;— 
Death  lifts  a  sombre  hand,  and  throws 

His  clouds  across  the  face  of  night, 
With  parted  lips  and  haggard  stare, 

That  strives  and  strains  to  pierce  the  gloom. 
Each  nation  crouches  tn  its  lair. 

And,  breathless,  waits  the  coming  doom. 

Dim  shapeless  shadows  pass  like  ghosts; 

Along  the  trembling  earth  they  feel 
The  distant  tramp  of  marching  hosts. 

And  hear  the  smothered  clash  of  steel ; 
Till,  reaching  out  for  friendly  hands 

To  guide  them  through  the  gloom,  they  press 
To  where  one  silent  figure  stands 

Serene  in  lofty  loneliness. 

They  hurl  their  taunts,  their  oaths,  their  prayers, — 

The  snarl  of  greed, — the  growl  of  hate  ;— 
They  spit  upon  the  cloak  she  wears. 

Or  grasp  its  hem  to  supplicate. 
But  still,  as  tho  she  heard  them  not 

Her  anxious  eyes  are  fixed  afar 
Amongst  the  clouds,  on  one  pale  spot. 

Where  faintly  gleams  a  single  star. 

By  that  same  star  she  chose  her  path 

For  every  night  in  vanished  years  ; 
Tho  screened  by  mists  of  doubt  and  wrath, 

She  sees  it  still,  as  if  through  tears. 
Then,  glancing  at  the  fretful  horde 

Who  call  her  now  to  bend  the  knee, 
She  lays  her  hand  upon  her  sword. 

And  turns  her  eyes  toward  the  sea. 

A  special  cable  despatch  to  The  Sun  gives  us  several  stanzas 
of  the  new  poet  laureate's  first  "effort"  since  his  reception  of  the 
laurel,  with  comment : 

"It  is  impossible  to  overlook,  even  in  this  hour  of  crisis,  the 
crowning  disgrace  inflicted  on  this  long-suflfering  country  to-day 
by  its  official  versifier.  The  poet  laureate's  effort  in  The  Times, 
entitled 'Jameson's  Ride,'  has  broken  the  spirit  of  all  English- 
men who  have  seen  it,  and  if  Parliament  were  in  session  might 
easily  have  caused  a  vote  of.  no  confidence  in  the  Government 
which  appointed  this  successor  of  Tennyson.  Here  are  three 
stanzas ;" 

Wrong  !    Is  it  wrong?    Well  may  be; 

But  I'm  going,  boys,  all  the  same. 
Do  they  think  me  a  burgher's  baby 

To  be  scared  by  a  scolding  name? 
They  may  argue  and  prate  and  order  ; 

Go  tell  them  to  save  their  breath. 
Then  over  the  Transvaal  border, 

And  gallop  for  life  or  death. 

Right  sweet  is  the  marksman's  rattle, 

And  sweeter  the  cannon's  roar. 
But  'tis  bitterly  hard  to  battle 

Beleaguered,  and  one  to  four. 
I  can  tell  you  it  wasn't  a  trifle 

To  swarm  over  Krtigersdorp  glen. 
As  they  plied  us  with  round  and  rifle. 

And  plowed  us  again  and  again. 

I  suppose  we  were  wrong— were  madmen  ; 

Still  I  think  at  the  judgment  day. 
When  God  sifts  the  good  from  the  bad  men. 

There'll  be  something  more  to  say. 
We  were  wrong,  but  we  aren't  half  sorry, 

And  as  one  of  the  baffled  band, 
I  would  rather  have  had  that  foray 

Than  the  crushings  of  all  the  Rand. 


In  his  New  York  letter  to  The  U/t-rarv  ll'orU  (Januarv  11)  Mr.  lohn  D. 
Barry  says:  "  I  suppose  that  the  present  popularity  of 'a  few  American 
writers  in  England  will  pave  the  wav  there  for  others,  and  that  in  time  the 
English  will  read  our  authors  as  much  as  we  do  theirs.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  opinion  of  a  well-known  English  publisher  who  paid  a  brief  visit  to 
New  York  a  few  months  ago.  'I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money,' he  remarked,  'in  trying  to  make  English  readers  buy  American 
books,  but  nt  last  1  have  given  up  the  attempt  as  hopeless.'  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  during  the  pa.st  two  vears  several  American  authors  have 
had  very  large  sales  in  England,  notably  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  whose 
work  has  won  enthusiastic  praises  there." 
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MORAL   INFLUENCE    OF    BALZAC. 

CAN  the  charge  of  immorality  which  is  often  made  against 
French  romance  in  general  be  sustained  against  the  work 
of  Balzac  in  particular?  This  question  is  asked  by  Rev.  A.  H. 
Tuttle  in  l^he  Methodist  Revte%u  for  January,  and  is  followed  by 
an  argument  on  the  negative  side  of  the  query.  Never  in  the 
literary  world,  says  Mr.  Tuttle,  was  genius  more  closely  wedded 
to  erudition,  industry,  personal  purity,  artistic  finish,  productive- 
ness. After  commenting  on  the  astounding  fecundity  of  Balzac, 
the  titles  and  dates  of  whose  works,  according  to  the  bibliography 
of  Saltus,  cover  thirty-four  i2mo  pages,  Mr.  Tuttle  says: 

"The  character  of  the  man  prepares  us  to  believe  in  the  essen- 
tial purity  of  his  work.  His  was  an  exceptionally  chaste  life. 
George  Sand,  who  knew  his  habits,  says,  'His  private  life  covers 
no  black  spots.'  Gautier  describes  the  moral  code  which  his  in- 
timate personal  friend  laid  down  for  himself  as  one  that  rivals 
the  severity  of  Trappist  or  Carthusian  friars.  Against  all  exam- 
ples to  the  contrary,  he  insisted  that  simple  habits  and  absolute 
chastity  were  essential  to  the  development  of  the  highest  literary 
faculty,  and  that  all  excess  is  the  ruin  of  talent.  His  ablest  dis- 
ciples say  that  '  Louis  Lambert'  is  largely  autobiographical.  If 
so  his  was  a  great  and  aspiring  soul  struggling  in  its  chrysalis  for 
that  beautiful  and  lofty  life  for  which  every  human  spirit  is 
destined.  That  so-called  novel  is  really  a  profound  psychological 
study,  as  pure  and  as  delicate  as  a  Hebrew  psalm.  'Albert 
Savarus*  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  picture  of  the  author's 
relation  to  women.  Fiction  gives  no  more  heroic  and  spotless 
love.  Not  even  Ibsen,  whose  frosty  purity  is  unquestioned  and 
■who  has  conceived  a  similar  situation,  can  equal  the  high  tone  of 
Balzac's  passion  and  the  all  but  divine  mode  of  its  use. 

"Balzac  was  more  than  moral.  He  was  religious.  We  have 
often  been  pained  by  the  utter  inability  of  most  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish novelists  to  conceive  and  correctly  present  true  ministers  of 
the  cross.  These  are  usually  represented  as  weak,  hypocritical, 
or  ridiculous.  This  Frenchman,  with  his  amazing  gift  of  insight 
into  the  springs  of  human  character,  is  almost  the  only  great 
story-writer  who  fathoms  the  motive  of  the  sacred  calling.  His 
priests  and  nuns  are  the  veritable  creatures  who  so  nobly  com- 
bated the  triumphing  wickedness  and  distress  of  the  restoration. 
While  a  sacred  name  did  not  deter  him  from  exposing  the  vices 
of  professionalism,  he  everywhere  exhibits  reverence  for  the  gen- 
uinely good." 

Mr.  Tuttle  remarks  that  while  we  must  acknowledge  the  per- 
sonal purity  of  the  author  of  the"Comedie  Humaine,"  the  fact 
remains  that  in  many  of  its  stories  low  vice,  passion,  intrigue, 
deception,  pass  before  us  in  such  a  way  as  to  disturb  our  Puritan 
sense  of  decency,  and  that  some  of  them,  such  as  "La  Physio- 
logie  du  Mariage"  and  "  La  Cousine  Bette, "  ought  to  be  put  out  of 
the  reach  of  young  people.     " But,"  says  he, 

"to  be  just  we  must  say  that  these  stories  were  made  necessary 
by  the  purpose  of  his  work,  which  was  to  picture  the  entire  life  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  France.  His  work  is 
not  in  the  ordinary  sense  a  novel.  It  is  a  profound  sociological 
and  ethical  study.  The  story  would  not  be  complete  without  the 
Marneflfes,  the  Hulots,  the  Brideaus,  whose  vile  descendants  pol- 
lute our  half  of  the  century  as  they  did  the  first.  Balzac  disowns 
that  they  are  the  creatures  of  his  imagination.  He  merely  de- 
scribed what  he  saw.  Nor  are  his  descriptions  in  any  way  de- 
basing, excepting  it  be  for  those  who  are  already  corrupt  and  who 
would  suck  impurity  from  things  most  sacred.  They  do  not  re- 
semble the  offensive  brutality  of  Tolstoi,  nor  the  exaggerated 
coloring  of  Zola,  nor  the  reckless  abandon  of  George  Sand.  The 
story  is  told  with  a  clearness  that  conceals  nothing,  yet  is  not 
shocking.  Without  any  moralizing  the  natural  unfolding  of 
events  awakens  a  horror  of  low  vices  which  wreck  fortunes, 
homes,  and  character.  Virtue  glows  with  a  beauty  that  kindles 
the  admiration  even  of  those  who  will  not  fbllow  her.  .  .  .  No- 
where does  he  make  vice  respectable  or  virtue  degraded  in  his 
readers'  eyes.  Whichever  triumphs,  the  meaning  of  the  book  is 
never  left  doubtful.  It  is  the  scientific  and  moral  purpose  which 
pervades  these  tales  that  is  their  justification.  His  fiction  is  a 
work  of  ethics  which  the  people  can  read  and  understand. 

"Another  thing   should   be  considered.      An   absolute  moral 


standard  has  not  yet  been  given.  Moral  principles,  perhaps  we 
should  say  conventionalisms  which  are  taken  for  principles,  vary 
with  latitude  and  language.  The  unveiled  faces  of  our  women 
are,  according  to  Mohammedan  thought,  a  gross  indecency.  But 
Christian  thought  takes  the  veil  to  be  badge  of  a  shameful  heart, 
proclaiming,  rather  than  concealing,  the  festering  immorality. 
Suppose  that  veil  to  be  woven  of  speech  rather  than  fabric,  does 
the  difference  affect  the  principle? 

"It  is  not  fair  to  judge  Balzac  by  his  English  dress.  The 
transference  of  a  French  form  into  our  speech  does  not  bear  with 
it  the  French  view-point.  That  indescribable  something  we  call 
the  life  of  a  tongue  does  not  inhere  in  its  articulation,  but  in  the 
soul  that  breathes  its  thought.  Accurate  translation  will  often 
turn  an  exquisite  work  of  art  into  a  shocking  reality.  At  once  it 
is  corrupt  and  corrupting.  For  this  reason  it  were  better  that 
much  of  our  great  French  philosopher  should  never  be  rendered 
in  English.  As  it  is,  he  should  never  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
children,  if,  indeed,  children  could  be  induced  to  read  a  work  so 
mature.  He  himself  said,  'I  write  not  for  girls,  but  for  men.' 
But  for  those  who  can  feel  the  deep,  sad  life  of  this  sinning  and 
suffering  race— ignorant  of  its  meaning,  fainting  in  the  pursuit  of 
chimeras,  perplexed  by  its  supermundane  mysteries,  seduced  by 
its  vices,  miserable  in  its  pleasures,  confused  by  its  antagonizing 
religions,  aspiring  for  the  heavens  from  out  of  the  despair  of  a 
deadly  animalism — we  commend  the  'Comedie  Humaine.'" 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE    NOVEL. 

"  I  ^HAT  the  most  popular  course  in  Yale  University  in  1895  has 

-•■       been  a  series  of  lectures  on  modern  novels,  offered  by  one 

of  the  younger  professors,  is  noted  by  The  Christian  Register 

(Unitarian,  Boston)  as  an  interesting  fact.  That  paper  says  it  is 
only  fair  to  believe  that  this  popularity  is  not  the  mere  contingent 
of  a  "snap"  course,  but  is  born  out  of  genuine  interest  in  an  im- 
portant subject,  and  adds  that  this  is  significant  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place,  in  comparatively  recent  years,  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  novel  as  a  factor  in  our  social  life.  The  editor  speaks 
of  the  novel  as  follows  : 

"Once  the  very  name  was  rather  in  disfavor  among  thinking 
people.  Single  novelists  received  attention  rather  as  a  concession 
to  their  individual  power  than  as  exponents  of  the  life  of  the 
people,  such  as  they  have  been  since  considered.  Far  more  at- 
tention was  paid  to  their  power  to  gratify  a  desire  for  entertain- 
ment, to  romantic  or  historical  settings,  or  to  didactic  purpose, 
than  to  the  degree  of  truthfulness  with  which  life  was  represented, 
either  in  its  realities  or  its  possibilities.  Now  eager  students 
watch  the  course,  even  of  light  literature,  in  the  different  coun- 
tries, compare  its  tendencies,  analyze  its  spirit,  and  forecast  its 
course.  The  scope  of  fiction  has  widened  ;  and  public  taste  de- 
mands not  only  the  novel  of  outward  adventure,  which  shows 
man  in  conflict  with  events  or  conditions  in  the  world  outside 
himself,  but  it  insists  also  on  the  novel  of  insight,  which  shall 
reveal  motives  and  impulses,  transferring  the  scene  of  conflict  to 
mental  or  spiritual  fields  of  experience,  and  recognizing  new  con- 
ditions of  heroism.  Fiction  has  even  come  to  be  an  admitted 
agent  in  social  reform ;  and  it  is  useless  for  believers  in  art  for 
art's  sake  to  protest  against  this,  simply  because  people  believe 
now  that  life  in  all  its  phases  is  legitimate  material  for  the  skill 
of  the  thoughtful  writer. 

"The  real  delight  of  fiction  is  that  it  enlarges  our  own  experi- 
ence and  increases  our  range  of  sympathy.  There  is  something 
in  us  that  responds  to  the  simplicity  and  uprightness  of  the  Drunv- 
tochty  maids  and  farmers,  and  makes  us  read  large  meanings  into 
their  humble  experiences.  It  is  a  credit  to  human  nature  that 
these  books  have  received  such  unforced  and  widespread  recogni- 
tion. There  is  stuff  in  us  that  admits  us  to  an  understanding  of 
'  Philip, '  the  Manxman's  sinning,  as  of  his  bitter  atonement,  and 
even  makes  'Pete's'  self-effacement  something  more  than  a 
weakness,  unworthy  of  manhood's  self-respect.  One  appreciates 
the  long  road  which  fiction  has  traveled  by  a  comparison  of  such 
books  as  these  (and  their  significance  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  isolated  examples)  with  those  of  other  times. 

"One  does  not  forget,  in  this  connection,  the  truth  that  novels 
may  have  a  weakening  influence  on  the  mind  and  a  debasing  in- 
fluence on  morals ;   but  for  that  reason  we  need  all  the  more  a 
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wise,  unprejudiced  consideration  of  their  relative  value  and  of  the 
principles  upon  which  their  popularity  or  their  intrinsic  worth 
depends.  The  same  is  true,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  of  almost 
every  influence  in  our  complex  life.  The  sense  of  proportion 
needs  to  be  cultivated  nowhere  more  than  here,  since  no  agency 
for  good  or  evil  is  more  pervasive  and  more  permanent.  Every- 
body reads  fiction.  Everybody  can  go  back  in  his  own  life,  and 
date  as  epochs  the  reading  of  certain  novels  that  have  left  indel- 
ible impressions.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  this  force  is  being  es- 
timated at  its  proper  importance,  and  dignified  by  the  study  which 
has  developed  in  comparatively  few  years." 


ADELINA    PATTl    AND    HER    RELATIVES. 

NO  singer  of  this  century  has  more  deeply  stamped  her  genius 
and  labors  upon  her  era  than  Adele  Juana  Maria  Patti, 
now  universally  known  as  Adelina  Patti,  and  it  is  said  that  few 
singers  of  any  period  or  clime  have 
amassed  so  much  money  during  their 
professional  careers.  Mr.  Albert  L. 
Parkes  relates  the  following  facts  con- 
cerning the  life  of  Patti,  in  the  January 
Godiy '  s  : 

"The  Pattis  were  eminently  gifted  as 
musicians  and  vocalists.  Signor  Salva- 
tor  Patti  was  a  notable  tenor  of  Palmo's 
Opera  House,  on  Chambers  Street,  over 
fifty  years  ago,  and  his  wife,  Signorina 
Barilli  Patti,  sang 'The  Druid  Priestess' 
in  'Norma,'  in  1848.  They  had  four 
daughters,  Amalia,  Clotilde,  Carlotta, 
and  Adelina,  all  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  voices,  and  a  son,  Carlo, 
who  won  considerable  repute  as  a  violin 
soloist. 

"Amalia,  the  eldest  daughter,  married 
Maurice  Strakosch,  a  clever  music-teach- 
er and  an  exceedingly  suave  diplomat. 
His  velvety  stroking  of  your  coat-sleeve, 
while  gently  addressing  you  as  'my 
freint,'  invariably  gained  his  desired 
point,  and  in  later  years  he  became 
known  as  'my  freint  Maurice.' 

"Clotilde  sang  for  a  brief  period,  but 
after  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Thorn,  son  of 
a  wealthy  real-estate  dealer,  she  retired  from  the  stage  and  died 
soon  after,  on  the  threshold  of  wedded  bliss. 

"Carlo  was  a  fine-looking  young  man  and  a  good  violinist,  but 
was  rather  too  fond  of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  privately  married  a  very  popular  New  Orleans  lady, 
and  he  finally  did  marry  Nully  Pierris,  a  favorite  caniatrice  at 
the  (Irand  Opera-Housc  concerts  during  the  James  Fisk  jcginte. 
He  joinied  the  Confederates  during  the  war,  and  then  came 
North  and  got  into  serious  trouble,  from  which  he  was  rescued  by 
the  good  offices  <jf  the  then  imjiresario  Maretzek  and  Sheriff 
Bensel.  Ultimately,  Carlo  Patti  returned  to  the  South,  where  it 
was  reported  that  alcoholism  ended  his  career. 

"Carlo  Patti  left  a  daughter  by  his  New  Orleans  wife,  who 
developed  into  a  very  handsome  woman  and  was  adopted  by  her 
aunt  Adelina,  after  the  latter  had  become  Mme.  Nicolini  ;  but 
soon  afterward  the  young  lady  was  hurried  from  the  hotel  where 
the  Xicolinis  were  staying,  and  some  of  the  busybodies  gave  it 
out  that  it  took  a  long  time  to  appease  Mmu.  Patti's  auger  at 
what  she  is  said  to  have  regarded  as  the  girl's  wicked  ingratitude. 

"  Carl()tta,an  exceedingly  hands(»mo  girl  and  magnificent  singer, 
sprained  her  ankle  while  in  her  teens.  The  cause  for  this  has 
been  variously  told.  l)ut  neighbors  of  the  Patti  family  who  lived 
on  East  Tenth  Street  assert  that  Mme.  Patti  m^re  was  a  lady  of 
positive  will  and  of  energetic  acticm,  and  that  an  urgent  argu- 
ment l)elween  mamma  and  daughter  on  the  top  of  a  flight  of 
stairs  resulted  in  the  rapid  descent  of  the  daughter,  accelerated 
by  sonic  unseen  propelling  agency.  Others  have  stated  that 
Carlotta  missed  her  footing  on  the  stairway;  but,  be  that  as  it 
niav.  the  poor  girl  was  lamed  for  life,  and  thus  she  has  been 
obliged  to  limit  her  vocal  career  to  the  concert  stage,  altho  she 


ADELINA 
(From  latest  photograph, 


has  occasionally  essayed  operatic  roles,  and  on  one  occasion  with 
no  less  a  tenor  than  Mario.  Yet  her  florid,  bell-toned  voice, 
ranging  from  C  below  the  line  to  F  above,  failed  to  compensate 
for  her  defective  gait. 

"Carlotta  married  M.  Munkascy,  the  'cellist.  On  April  8, 
1842,  the  night  previous  to  Adelina's  birth,  Mme.  Patti  sang 
?^'orina,  and  Signor  Patti,  Pollio,  at  the  Grand  Theater,  Madrid, 
and  the  birth  of  this  child  cost  her  gifted  mother  her  voice.  A 
year  later  found  the  Pattis  once  more  in  New  York,  where  they 
settled  for  some  years  owing  to  their  limited  means.  Adelina 
went  to  a  neighboring  public  school,  and  her  wonderful  ear  and 
fluent  voice  enabled  her  to  sing  all  the  gems  then  warbled  in 
public  by  Teresa  Parodi  and  Jenny  Lind  ;  yet  all  her  playmates 
were  from  the  Bowery,  and  she  was  an  acknowledged  -adept  at 
skipping,  hop-scotch,  and  other  juvenile  sidewalk  sports  of  that 
remote  day. 

"The  family  necessities  soon  took  the  little  Adelina  from 
school,  and  she  was  first  introduced  to  the  public  by  Max  Maretzek 

at  a  concert  given  by  Michael  Hauser  at 
Tripler  Hall,  Broadway,  in  February, 
1852,  where  Parodi  and  Badiali  were  the 
great  vocal  features.  The  juvenile  de- 
butante was  in  her  ninth  year,  and  al- 
ready understood  the  business  end  of  a 
contract.  Her  conditions  were  that  Ma- 
retzek should  pay  her  a  box  of  sweetmeats 
for  singing,  but  'no  candy,  no  song." 

"In  the  excitement  and  hurry  inciden- 
tal to  preparing  a  New  York  concert, 
Mr.  Maretzek  had  forgotten  the  'singer's 
fee,'  and  there  was  a  long  'wait'  until 
the  negligent  impresario  had  complied 
with  the  terms  of  his  contract.  This  in- 
cident foreshadows  a  similar  experience 
by  Colonel  Mapleson  only  a  few  years 
ago.  He  relates  that  one  evening  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  when  the  diva  was 
receiving  $4,000  for  each  performance, 
it  rained  furiously,  and  the  advance 
'take'  at  the  box-office  had  been  unusu- 
ally light,  when,  at  a  few  minutes  of 
eight,  M.  Franchi,  the  somber  little  sec- 
retary of  Mme.  Patti,  carrying  his  small 
black  leather  receptacle  for 'the  spoils,' 
as  the  jolly  Colonel  called  it,  entered  the 
private  office  with  a  very  soothing,  '^  Boti 
soir,  Mousteur.  Shall  I  ask  Madame  to 
dress?"  The  Colonel  took  the  hint.  'Oh,  yes,  of  course.  Here, 
my  boy,  are  $2,000,  and  come  and  get  the  remainder  after  the 
first  act. '  ' Merci bien,'  responded  the  little  man,  and  then  dis- 
appeared. Ten  minutes  later  he  returned,  and  in  the  most  suave 
tones  observed,  'Monsieur  Mapleson,  ze  Madame  has  drawn  on 
one  stocking,  shall  she  put  on  ze  ozer?'  The  Colonel  hustled 
and  handed  him  all  but  $200.  Finally  that  was  paid  before  the 
prima  donna  donned  her  hose,  and  the  curtain  went  up." 


HATTI. 

by  Mallory,  London.) 


PADEREWSKI'S   "SINGING    TONE." 

I'* HE  sui)reme  achievement  of  Paderewski's  technique  is  its 
demonstration  that  the  "singing  tone"  and  perfect  control 
of  every  variety  of  tone-color  are  possible  in  all  circumstances, 
no  matter  how  difficult  the  passage.  This  is  said  to  be  the  ex- 
planation of  the  wonderful  witchery  of  sound  which  he  pro- 
duces.     The  Pianist  says : 

"There  was  a  time  when  it  was  considered  sufficient  to  play  a 
rapid-running  passage  or  involved  phrases  smoothly,  accurately, 
and  without  pounding.  But  that  has  not  satisfied  Mr.  Paderewski. 
He  has  lield  the  theory  that  the  singing  tone  must  be  preserved 
at  all  ha/.ards,  and  his  study  has  been  to  perfect  his  digital  facility 
to  that  end.  His  control  of  the  striking  force  of  his  fingers  is 
masterful.  His  employment  of  the  different  positions  of  fingers, 
wrists,  and  forearms  is  always  correct,  and  its  results'are  perfect. 
Pianists  know  that  some  teachers  advocate  the  elevation  of  the 
back  of  the  hand,  and  others  its  depression.  Mr.  Paderewski 
uses  either  position,  according  to  the  tone  he  desires  to  produce; 
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and  his  pedaling  is  simply  beyond  description.  He  seems  to  do 
almost  as  much  playing  with  his  feet  as  with  his  hands ;  and  it  is 
all  for  the  sake  of  tone-color,  for  it  is  the  combination  of  expert 
pedaling  with  the  variety  of  touch  that  colors  the  tones. 

"But  even  the  singing  tone  would  become  monotonous  were 
there  no  rhythm  in  the  playing.  Rhythm  in  piano-playing  re- 
solves itself  into  correct  timing  and  accentuation.  Every  note 
must  have  its  proper  duration  or  the  rhythm  is  disturbed.  Every 
tone  must  be  sounded  with  the  correct  dynamic  relationship  to 
those  which  precede  it  and  those  which  follow  it,  or  the  rhythm 
disappears.  Further  than  that,  the  contours  of  the  melodies  are 
spoiled.  The  phrasing  is  disarranged,  and  the  musical  outline 
of  the  composition  is  distorted.  Rhythm  is,  of  course,  primarily 
a  matter  of  artistic  judgment,  but  it  is  conveyed  to  the  hearer  by 
the  blows  of  the  fingers,  and  is  the  mechanical  result  of  absolutely 
just  distribution  of  force.  It  is,  therefore,  dependent  on  the 
same  technical  accomplishments  as  tone-color.  Mr.  Paderewski's 
rhythm  is  flawless.  He  never  offends  the  most  judicious  listener 
either  in  quality  or  dynamics,  but  on  the  contrary  accentuates  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  phrasing  of  a  composition  comes  out  in 
the  clearest  possible  light." 


THE  SCANDAL  OF    LATE    ENGLISH     FICTION. 

THE  fight  against  "immoral"  fiction  is  persistent  and  deter- 
mined, in  England  as  well  as  here.  "M.  O.  \V.  O.."  a 
contributor  to  Blackwood' s  for  January,  calls  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy 
and  Mr.  Grant  Allen  to  task  for  the  bad  influence  of  their  latest 
novels.  This  writer  says  that  such  works  afford  us  strange  illus- 
tration of  what  Art  can  come  to  when  given  over  to  the  exposition 
of  the  Unclean,  and  remarks  of  "Jude  the  Obscure"  that  there 
may  be  books  more  disgusting,  more  impious  as  regards  human 
nature,  more  foul  in  detail,  in  those  dark  corners  where  the  ama- 
teurs of  filth  find  garbage  to  their  taste— but  not  from  the  hand  of 
any  master.  It  is  related  that  the  Figaro,  of  Paris,  recently 
gave  a  conversation  between  a  German  and  a  Frenchman  upon 
the  supposed  corruption  of  French  society,  and  especially  of  the 
feminine  part  of  it.  The  Frenchman  in  this  case  did  not  get 
angry  with  his  German  critic,  tho  he  maintained  the  injustice  of 
supposing  that  French  society  was  more  vicious  than  any  other 
society.  He  stated  as  a  simple  fact  that  the  novelists  of  France 
knew  no  subject  to  interest  the  public  except  those  connected 
with  breaches  of  the  seventh  commandment.  The  writer  then 
says : 

"We  are  now  in  presence  of  a  similar  misrepresentation,  which 
threatens  soon  to  produce  almost  as  strong  an  impression  as  that 
which  the  French  has  succeeded  in  doing.  It  will  be  long,  I 
hope,  before  English  novels  reach  the  same  universal  eminence 
of  scandal  as  those  of  France.  But  yet  there  is  too  strong  a  cur- 
rent setting  that  way  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected,  and  there  is 
in  the  scandal  a  still  more  oppressive  element  than  in  that  of 
France.  For  in  France  the  pure  woman  is  still  a  being  to  be 
surrounded  with  every  reverence  and  respect — whereas  in  the  last 
new  development  of  English  fiction,  that  character  has  undergone 
a  complete  and  extraordinary  transformation,  and  it  is  the  in- 
dulgence of  passion,  not  the  restraint  of  it,  which  is  considered  to 
be  specially  characteristic  of  purity.  It  is  very  likely  that  the 
original  inspiration  came  from  France,  as  our  art  does  now  ;  but 
it  has  suffered  a  sea-change  on  its  way.  And  tho  it  is  not  by  any 
means  so  universal,  seeing  it  affects  not  more  than  one  writer 
who  has  any  remarkable  claim  to  distinction,  and  one  or  two  of 
second-class  honors,  it  yet  has  collected  so  many  of  the  smaller 
fry.  and  become  so  distinctly  a  fashion,  that  it  seems  to  demand 
examination,  and  a  question  to  the  reader,  not  to  the  writers  only. 
For  when  we  ask.  What  do  they  mean  b\'  it?  we  must  also  ask. 
What  does  he  mean  by  it?  They  (the  writers)  are  individuals 
who  may  be  m.oved,  for  anything  we  know,  by  various  motives. 
There  is  the  inherent  love  to  shock  which  is  motive  enough  for 
the  young  writer — and  there  is  the  more  practical  consciousness 
that  it  is  profitable  to  shock,  since  to  be  shocked  is  a  sensation, 
and  therefore  more  or  less  agreeable.  In  the  old  days  of  semi- 
scientific  exhibitions,  what  a  delighted  and  terrified  circle,  rap- 
urously  apprehensive,   was  that  which  used  to  gather,   taking 


hands,  round  the 'battery'  from  which  an  electric  shock  was  to  be 
received.  Not  to  take  advantage  of  a  weakness  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  almost  beyond  the  strength  of  human  nature,  longing  for 
success,  and  finding  it  difficult  to  attain  by  more  legitimate 
means.  Besides,  the  writers  are  not  above  a  score  or  so,  all  told  ; 
whereas  the  reader  is  a  noun  of  multitude  and  passes  definition. 
I  should  like  to  ask  that  many-headed  person  if  he  has  the  least 
notion  what  he  is  doing  when  he  sends  one  of  these  books  into 
what  is  called  its  twentieth  edition?  The  guilt  and  the  folly  are 
nearly  as  much  his  as  the  writer's,  and  whereas  it  is  he  and  not 
the  writer  who  must  chiefly  suffer  for  it,  it  is  with  him  that  the 
question  lies." 

The  writer  says  that  this  inclination  toward  the  treatment  of 
subjects  hitherto  considered  immoral  or  contrary  to  good  man- 
ners, in  the  widest  sense  of  the  words,  and  the  disposition  to 
place  what  is  called  the  sex  question  above  all  others  as  the  theme 
of  fiction,  has  gradually  acquired  the  importance  of  s. parti pris 
— a  clique  fad — and  remarks  : 

"It  may  be  said  that  this  question  has  always  been  the  leading 
subject  of  romance  ;  but  this  never  in  the  sense  of  the  words  as 
now  used.  Love  has  been  the  subject  of  romance,  and  all  the 
obstacles  that  have  always  come  in  its  way,  and  the  devotion  and 
faithfulness  of  lovers,  the  chosen  two,  the  perennial  hero  and 
heroine  in  whom  the  simpler  ideals  of  life  have  been  concen- 
trated. What  is  now  freely  discussed  as  the  physical  part  of  the 
question,  and  treated  as  the  most  important,  has  hitherto  been 
banished  from  the  lips  of  decent  people,  and  as  much  as  possible 
from  their  thoughts  ;  but  is  now  freely  given  forth  as  the  favorite 
subject  for  the  chatter  of  girls,  who  no  doubt  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  know  nothing  about  what  they  are  talking  of,  and  there- 
fore are  more  or  less  to  be  pardoned  for  following  a  hideous 
fashion  which  has  the  never-exhausted  charm  of  shocking  and 
startling  everybody  around.  Indeed,  one  of  the  things  most  con- 
spicuous in  this  new  method  is  the  curious  development  of 
shameless  innocence,  more  dangerous  than  folly,  more  appalling 
almost  than  vice,  because  one  does  not  know  at  any  moment  into 
what  miserable  quagmire  its  bold  and  ignorant  feet  may  stumble. " 


NOTES. 

The  Sf.Jafties's  Gazette  says:  "The  event  of  the  New  Year,  so  far  as 
English  letters  are  concerned,  is,  of  course,  the  appointment,  after  an 
interregnum  of  three  years,  of  a  new  poet  laureate  in  the  personage  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin.  The  appointment  is  not  in  itself  a  sensational  event,  and 
has  naturally  been  overshadowed  by  the  last  political  sensations  of  a  high- 
ly sensational  political  season  Those  unreasonable  people  who  are  disap- 
pointed that  the  choice  did  not  fall  upon  Mr.  William  Watson  may  be 
reminded  of  Mr.  Watson's  own  very  high  estimate  of  Mr.  Austin's  poetical 
merit  which  may  be  read  in  his  critical  essay  prefixed  as  preface  to  his 
selection  of  Mr.  Austin's  'English  Lyrics.'  And  the  special  notes  Mr. 
Watson  finds  dominant  in  Mr.  Austin  are  just  those  that  our  laureate 
should  have— a  noble  filial  love  of  his  country,  England,  and  a  tenderly 
passionate  love  of  the  English  countrj-." 

"  Not  only  is  Burns  literature  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  it  is 
being  specialized.  For  example,  the  books  more  or  less  of  a  biographical 
nature  which  have  been  written  on  Highland  Mary  almost  vie  in  number 
and  in  passion  with  those  which  have  been  evoked  by  the  beauty  and  tragic 
story  of  her  namesake  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Nor  is  it  at  all  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  controversial  literature  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  question 
whether  Burns,  when  he  lived  in  Edinburgh,  was  formally  installed  as 
Laureate  of  the  Canongate  Kilwinning  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  is  equal  in 
dimensions  to  the  biographies  of  Currie  and  Lockhart  combined.  The 
process  of  Burns  specialization  has  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  Burns  clubs  all  over  the  world.  A  number  of  these  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  federation  with  an  organ,  llie  Burns  Chroiitcte, 
which,  published  annually,  devotes  itself  largely  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
poet's  biography." — William  Wallace,  in  Chambers' s Journal. 

"  Surely  it  was  a  great  gain  to  American  society,"  says  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Little  in  The  Western  Christian  Advocate,  "when  Holland  became  the  edi- 
tor of  Scribtier's,  and  Lowell  informed  The  Atlantic  Monthly  with  his 
noble  aspirations,  and  Curtis  made  of  Harper^s  Weekly  an  instrument  of 
political  righteousness  and  political  regeneration.  But  in  our  colleges,  I 
rear,  we  lack  the  enthusiasm  for  literature  which  gave  Longfellow  and 
Hawthorne  to  Bowdoin,  and  Holmes  and  Emerson  and  Parkman  to  Har- 
vard. Even  our  Christian  students  run  to  declamation  and  toploftiness 
more  than  to  steady  thinking  and  to  literary  skill.  Hence  the  incalculable 
power  of  the  modern  periodical  is  likely  to  be  wielded  by  men  who  doubt 
and  disbelieve,  rather  than  by  men  of  faith  and  prayer.  Can  we  imagine 
a  calamity  much  greater?  " 

Bernard  Gillam,  the  well-known  cartoonist  oi  Judge,  died  at  his  home 
in  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. ,on  the  morning  of  January  19.  He  was  born  at 
Banbury,  Oxfordshire.  England,  thirty-nine  years  ago,  and  came  to  this 
country  as  a  boy.  He  began  his  artistic  career  by  contributing  to  Leslie's 
Weekly,  the  New  York  Graphic,  and  Harper's  Weekly.  Subsequently  he 
joined  the  staff  of  Puck.  Since  the  death  of  Joseph  Keppler  he  has  been 
generally  recognized  as  the  leading  exponent  of  this  kind  of  work.  Event- 
ually Mr.  Gillam  became  a  partner  in  the  Judge  property. 
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SCIENCE. 


THE    LATEST   SUBMARINE    BOAT. 

EVER  since  the  publication  of  Jules  Verne's  "Twenty  Thou- 
sand Leagues  Under  the  Sea,"  enthusiastic  inventors  have 
been  assuring  us  that  the  realization  of  his  magnificent  concep- 
tion of  a  submarine  ship  was  only  a  question  of  time.  In  truth 
we  have  had  plenty  of  submarine  boats,  but  they  are  all  very 
small,  and  they  never  quite  succeed  ;  some  little  thing  is  always 
wanting.  With  each  new  experiment,  however,  some  slight  ad- 
vance is  made,  and  now  the  countrymen  of  Verne,  who  have 
taken  the  lead  in  carrying  out  the  figment  of  his  imagination. 
seem  really  to  have  produced  some  practical  submarine  vessels. 
The  inventor  of  the  last,  the  Gottbct,  even  hopes,  we  are  told, 
to  reproduce  it  on  a  larger  scale  for  use  as  a  passenger-vessel  for 
short  trips,  such  as  that  across  the  English  Channel.  We  trans- 
late below  parts  of  a  description  of  the  boat  from  La  Nature 
(Paris,  December  28)  : 

"Its  form  is  that  of  a  spindle  described  by  an  arc  of  a  circle 
revolving  about  its  chord.  The  regularity  of  its  outline  is  inter- 
rupted above  by  the  oval  dome  or  cap  that  gives  access  to  the 
belly  of  this  marine  monster,  and  at  its  lowest  point  by  a  sort  of 
false  keel  that,  while  giving  exceptional  stability  to  the  apparatus, 
constitutes  its  last  resource  in  unforeseen  peril  ;   a  turn  of  a  key, 


Fig.  1.— Interior  of  the  Submarine  Boat  (iottbet  .•  looking  toward  the  Bow. 
aa.  Levers  for  working  the  oars;  bb,  pump-faucets;  cc,  pump-valves; 
d,  "postal  apparatus"  for  carrying  despatches;  e,  sheath  for  optical 
tube  ;  w,  Dome  ;  /;«,  windows. 

given  by  one  of  the  crew,  detaches  this  weight,  leaving  the  boat 
freed  at  once  to  seek  the  surface  of  the  water  with  the  speed  of  a 
cork. 

"In  the  middle  horizontal  section  two  thin  fins  are  seen  to  run 
from  end  to  end.  the  whole  length  of  the  hull,  tending  to  prevent 
rolling,  while  serving  as  supports  for  the  automobile  torpedoes 
carried  by  the  boat. 

"Wo  shall  have  fully  described  the  exterior  aspect  of  the  boat 
when  we  have  mentioned  the  oars,  the  windows,  and  the  screw, 
which  last,  l)eing  movable  in  a  horizontal  plane,  assures  not  only 
propulsion  but  also  direction,  by  a  simple  alteration  of  its  axis, 
which  obviates  the  necessity  of  a  rudder. 

"The  jointed  oars,  which  when  at  rest  are  stretched  out  length- 
wise along  the  hull,  are  furnished  at  the  ends  with  wings  opening 
and  shutting  after  the  manner  of  duck's  feet,  in  their  double 
movement  to  and  fro.  They  i)ass  through  the  hull  and  are  worked 
from  the  inside  like  ordinary  oars. 

"As  to  the  windows,  they  are  the  eyes  of  the  boat.  Furnished 
with  thick  glass,  they  are  arranged  at  the  same  height  around  the 
hull  of  the  vessel,  as  well  as  on  the  vertical  walls  of  the  dome. 
They  admit  diffused  light,  and  allow  the  crew  to  see  for  a  dis- 
tance of  30  to  15  feet  around.   .   .   . 

"The  Goubet  measures  8  meters  [24  feet]  long  and  1.75  meters 
[5  feet]  in  diameter  amidships.     She  weighs  about  10  tons,  antl 


.  .  .  can  be  taken  apart,  forming  three  pieces,  which  are  fastened 
together  with  interior  collars.  The  false  keel  alone  weighs  1.200 
kilograms  [i>^  tons].   .   .   . 

"In  its  normal  condition  the  little  boat  floats  on  the  water,  show- 
ing above  the  sur- 
face only  the  top  of 
its  dome.  Thus  the 
captain  through  the 
windows  above  the 
surface  can  see  all 
around  him  and  di- 
rect its  course  at  his 
ease.  From  a  dis- 
tance, it  would  be  as 
difficult  to  detect  the 
boat  as  it  would  be 
to  see  a  life-saving 
buoy.  But  let  the 
vessel  enter  the  zone 
of  danger  and  its 
true  role  will  begin  : 
a  little  water  is  al- 
lowed to  enter  its 
hold  and  it  sinks  just 
to  the  desired  depth  ; 
4  to  5  meters  [12  to 
15  feet]  generally, 
10  meters  [30  feet] 
if  necessary. 

"  The  windows 
now  are  of  little  use 
in  looking  about,  but  an  optical  tube  composed  of  a  series  of  tele- 
scopic sections  can  be  thrust  up  above  the  water  level  and  by 
means  of  a  system  of  reflecting  prisms  makes  it  possible  to  see 
all  that  is  going  on  at  the  surface.   .   .   . 

"As  we  have  seen,  in  the  Goubet,  the  vertical  motion  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  horizontal.  The  former  can  take  place  as  well 
when  the  boat  is  still  as  when  she  is  in  motion— a  fact  that  dis- 
tinguishes her  sharply  from  a  whole  class  of  submarine  boats 
which,  like  the  Whitehead  torpedo,  can  dive  or  come  to  the  sur- 
face again  only  when  in  forward  motion,  and  can  keep  at  an 
average  depth  only  by  describing  an  undulatory  curve,  by  means 
of  horizontal  rudders  that  absorb  no  small  amount  of  power." 

The  boat,  we  are  further  told,  is  driven  by  an  electric  motor 
run  by  a  primary  battery  of  the  mercury-bisulfate  type  ;  storage- 
batteries  have  been  rejected  because  they  give  oft"  hydrogen. 
Compressed  oxygenated  air  is  carried  in  cylinders  and  released  as 
needed,  the  increase  of  pressure  being  prevented  by  pumping  out 
an  equal  quantity  of  vitiated  air.  The  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is 
absorbed  by  caustic  potash.  Thus  the  boat,  with  its  crew  of 
three,  can  stay  under  water  ten  or  twelve  hours,  a  period  amply 


Fig.  2. — View  lowartl  the  .Stern.  j\  Uiectric  mo- 
tor ;  g,  wheel  for  governing  the  screw  ;  i j,  key 
for  releasing  false  keel ;  kk,  keys  for  releasing 
torpedoes  ;  ;«,  dome  ;  //«,  windows. 
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sufficient  for  all  purposes.     We  translate,  in  closi 
paragraphs : 

"The  principal  military  mission  of  a  submarine 
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carrying  charges  of  high  explosives  beneath  the  keels  of  the 
enemy's  ships  or  to  discharge  torpedoes  at  them  at  short  distance 
where  she  herself  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  explosion.   .   .   . 

"The  discharge  of  the  torpedoes  is  easily  accomplished  by 
means  of  bolts  traversing  the  sides.  But  the  possible  action  of 
the  submarine  boat  by  no  means  stops  here,  closed  vessel  tho  it 
be ;  for  by  levers  of  the  same  kind  other  tools  may  be  manipu- 
lated ;  shears  for  cutting  cables  or  torpedo-connections,  augers, 
and  finally  the  instruments  necessary  for  the  sponge-fishery,  the 
coral-fishery,  or  the  recovery  of  sunken  objects. 

"The  inventor's  ambition  extends  much  farther  than  his  at- 
tainment, and  the  present  torpedo-boat  is  but  the  model  on  a  very 
small  scale  of  a  submarine  passenger-boat  which  he  proposes 
shall  cross  the  Channel  or  the  Mediterranean  by  following  a  sub- 
surface cable  15  meters  [45  feet]  under  water.  No  more  rolling 
nor  pitching  !  This  one  prospect  is  quite  enough  to  make  all  those 
who  have  ever  suffered  from  seasickness  pray  ardently  for  his 
success." — Translated Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHAT   IS    MALARIA? 

'"P^HIS  question  is  asked  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson  {The  North 
■I-  American  Review,  January)  and  then  answered  by  its 
propounder.  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  bacteriological  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject.  We  quote  below  the  principal  part  of  his 
article  : 

"The  word  malaria  was  originally  used  to  designate  'bad  air' 
or  air  contaminated  with  noxious  gases,  and  these  were  supposed 
to  be  the  cause  of  miasmatic  or  swamp  disease.  The  Roman 
marshes,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  afforded  the  first  cases  of 
diseases  of  this  type  which  were  recorded  in  writing,  tho,  of 
course,  mankind  'shivered  and  burned'  with  malarial  paroxysm 
ages  before  the  historical  Roman  plains  were  known.  About 
twenty  years  ago  medical  men  began  to  realize  that  malarial 
fevers  were  caused  by  some  agent  other  than  'bad  air.'  A  poi- 
sonous something  associated  with  noxious  gases,  but  quite  apart 
from  them,  evidently  lay  at  the  root  of  the  manifestations  which 
they  knew  as  paludal  or  marsh  disease.  But  even  the  light  of 
science,  in  which  they  saw  more  clearly  this  additional  cause, 
failed  to  make  them  discard  the  time-honored  name  of  malaria, 
and  to-day  it  still  stands  for  the  class  of  ailments  whose  symp- 
toms we  know  so  well. 

"Various  theories  have  been  advanced  in  the  past  to  account 
for  the  actual  cause  of  malaria.  The  subtle  nature  of  the  poison 
has  given  some  observers  courage  even  to  deny  its  existence.  It 
was  asserted  by  one  eminent  authority  that  the  ^-called  malarial 
diseases  were  due  solely  to  cold  and  chill  after  exposure  to  great 
heat ;  especially  when  the  body  was  exhausted  by  toil  and  fatigue. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  such  conditions  are  predispo- 
sing causes  of  malaria — that  they  render  the  system  susceptible  to 
its  poison.  But  this  is  true  of  any  of  the  germ  diseases,  and  to-day 
we  know  malaria  to  be  a  germ  disease. 

"In  18S1  Alphonse  Laveran,  a  French  physician,  discovered  in 
the  blood  of  persons  suffering  from  malarial  fevers  a  microscopic 
organism  which  was  never  found  in  the  blood  of  persons  in  health. 
At  first  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  his  announcement;  few 
had  ever  heard  of  him,  and  the  scientific  world  was  committed  to 
the  alleged  discovery  of  Professors  Klebs  and  Tommasso-Crudelli 
of  a  bacillus  of  malaria  having  quite  different  characteristics. 
Other  observers,  after  a  time,  confirmed  Laveran's  statements, 
but  failed  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  alleged  Klebs  bacillus." 

The  parasites  discovered  by  Laveran,  we  are  next  told,  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  where  they  may  be  seen 
under  the  microscope  as  minute  round  bodies.  Other  forms, 
hair-like,  rosette-shaped,  or  crescentic,  are  described,  and  some 
authorities  believe  these  to  be  different  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  same  organism,  while  others  regard  them  as  different 
varieties,  each  producing  its  own  particular  kind  of  malaria. 
The  way  in  which  they  do  their  work  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Edson  : 

"First  a  small  Plasmodium  appears  within  the  corpuscle,  and 
this  gradually  increases  in  size,  eating  the  corpuscle  up,  so  to 
speak,  as  it  does  so.  Then  the  little  specks,  already  referred  to, 
appear,  these  being  broken  up,  destroyed  pieces  of  the  red  cor- 


puscles.   The  Plasmodium  then  proceeds  to  segment  or  divide  into 
several  new  plasmodia. 

"When  the  segmentation  is  completed  the  blood-corpuscle, 
which  now  contains  four  to  six  new  plasmodia,  begins  to  lose  its 
characteristics  until  it  entirely  disappears,  destroyed  by  the  jiara- 
sites.  The  latter  then  float  free  in  the  blood-serum  until  each 
finds  lodgment  in  a  new  corpuscle,  when  it  recommences  a  new 
cycle  of  existence.  The  time  occupied  by  the  various  phases  of 
development  of  the  plasmodia  determines  the  periods  of  the  dis- 
ease, i.e.,  whether  the  fever  be  every  fourth  day,  every  third  day, 
or  every  other  day  and  so  on." 

The  greatest  enemy  of  the  Plasmodium  is  the  white  blood- 
corpuscle  or  phagocyte,  whose  labors  in  combating  disea.se  have 
been  frequently  described  in  these  columns.  These  surround  and 
destroy  the  invaders,  and  can  frequently  be  seen  digesting  whole 
Plasmodia  or  fragments  thereof.  Quinin  also  is  specially  fatal 
to  the  organisms,  and  its  universal  use  in  the  treatment  of  malaria 
has  thus  a  rational  basis.     In  conclusion  Dr.  Edson  says  : 

"Without  doubt,  the  malarial  plasmodium  is  developed  outside 
of  the  body  in  decaying  organic  matter,  particularly  in  swampy 
districts.  Nevertheless,  this  has  not  been  proven,  for  it  has  never 
been  seen  or  cultivated  like  other  disease  germs  outside  of  the 
body.  Many  scientists  believe  it  to  be  a  water  germ,  and  to  be 
principally  transferred  to  man  through  the  medium  of  drinking- 
water.  S6me  have  advanced  the  theory  that  mosquitoes  carry  it 
and  inoculate  man  when  they  insert  their  proboscis  in  the  flesh! 
The  facts,  however,  I  think,  bear  out  the  conclusion  that  it  may 
be  taken  in  with  the  air  breathed,  that  it  is  air-born  and  from 
the  earth  where  it  finds  its  origin. 

"We  might  sum  up  our  knowledge  of  malaria  about  as  follows: 

"•I.  Alalaria  is  caused  by  a  germ  or  parasite. 

"2.   These  parasites  destroy  the  red  blood-copuscles. 

"3.  They  complete  in  the  blood  a  cycle  of  existence  which  cor- 
responds to  the  stages  of  the  disease. 

"4.  The  Plasmodia  not  only  attack  the  red  blood-corpuscles  but 
also  effect  certain  changes  in  other  tissues  of  the  body,  particu- 
larly the  spleen,  kidneys,  and  bone  marrow." 


Reported  Photography  of   Unseen    Substances. 

— Despatches  published  recently  in  the  daily  press  state  that  Pro- 
fessor Rontgen,  of  Wiirzburg  University,  Austria,  "has  discov- 
ered a  light  which  for  the  purposes  of  photography  will  penetrate 
wood,  flesh,  and  most  other  organic  substances."  "In  contrast 
with  the  ordinary  rays  of  light,"  says  the  despatch,  "the  rays 
penetrate  organic  matter  and  other  opaque  substances  just  as 
ordinary  rays  penetrate  glass."  The  professor  is  said  to  have 
photographed  hidden  metals  with  a  cloth  thrown  over  the  camera. 
The  rays  from  the  tube  penetrated  not  only  the  wooden  case  con- 
taining the  metals,  but  the  fabric  in  front  of  the  lens.  The  dis- 
covery is  also  said  to  make  possible  the  photography  of  broken 
limbs  and  of  bullets  in  human  bodies.  No  mention  of  any  such 
discovery  has  yet  appeared  ini  the  scientific  periodicals,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  report,  like  other  similar  ones,  is  an  exagger- 
ation or  distortion  of  experiments  that  admit  of  no  such  wide  ap- 
plication. The  despatch  states  that  the  rays  used  are  those  of  the 
Crookes  vacuum  tube.  That  these  rays,  which  are  known  as 
"cathode  rays,"  will  pass  through  some  opaque  substances  has 
been  known  for  more  than  a  year  ;  but  they  will  not  pass  through 
metal,  so  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  rays  used  are  those  of 
electromagnetic  radiation,  which  traverse  non-conductors  of 
electricity  with  ease,  but  are  stopped  by  conductors.  We  recently 
described  how  coins  had  been  photographed  with  these  rays  by 
placing  the  coins  in  direct  contact  with  a  sensitized  plate.  If  it 
has  been  discovered  how  to  make  the  radiation  act  on  the  plate  at 
a  short  distance,  metallic  objects  within  a  non-conducting  mass 
may  have  been  photographed  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
this  has  been  done  in  any  but  the  most  primitive  way. 


M.  RaOUL  Pictet,  whose  original  chemical  work  at  low  temperatures 
has  been  mentioned  frequently  in  these  columns,  suggests  that  by  using 
such  temperatures  chemical  combinations  may  be  obtained  which  would 
be  otherwise  impossible.  In  many  chemical  operations  the  bodies  acted 
upon  are  so  frreatly  heated  in  the  process  that  all  control  over  the  com- 
bination'is  lost.  At  very  low  temperatures,  on  the  contrary,  chemical  action 
ceases.  By  choosing  the  right  temperature,  therefore,  the  reaction  may 
be  made  as  slow  as  desired,  and  by  this  means  M.  Pictet  has  effected  com* 
binations  that  are  impossible  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
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AN    ELECTRIC    BICYCLE    LAMP. 

IN'  a  recent  ingenious  invention  the  bicycle  and  its  rider  are 
transformed  into  a  miniature  power  plant,  the  rider's  light 
being  kept  aglow  by  the  same  muscular  force  that  drives  the 
wheel,  through  the  intermediary  of  a  magneto-electric  machine— 
the-  Liiiiivalent  of  a  tiny  dynamo.     This  electric  bicycle  lamp  is 

described  and  illus- 
trated in  The  Electric 
World  (New  York. 
January  4) .  from 
which  we  quote  as 
follows : 

"A  unique  bicycle 
lamp,  which  will  soon 
be  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket and  bids  fair  to  be 
a  very  popular  arti- 
cle, is  illustrated  here- 
with. A  small  mag- 
neto-electricmachine. 
operated  by  a  friction 
and  band  wheel,  as 
shown,  furnishes  cur 
rentforaminiature  in- 
candescent lamp.  The  little  magneto  has  a  shuttle  armature,  the 
core  of  which  is  thoroughly  laminated.  No  commutator  is  used, 
but  the  current  is  collected  from  the  frame  of  the  machine,  one 
terminal  being  grounded,  and  from  one  of  the  bearings  which 
surrounds  a  slip  ring  on  the  shaft.  Thus  the  construction  is  of 
the  simplest.  The  alternating  current  is  carried  to  a  low  voltage, 
two-candle-power  lamp,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  reflector  of  an  in- 
genious pattern.  It  is  a  double  parabola  and  concentrates  the 
light  at  the  focus  of  the  outer  parabola,  from  which  it  is  thrown 
forward  in  a  remarkably  powerful  beam,  which  will  furnish  illu- 
mination for  quite  a  distance  ahead.  The  slightest  rotation  of 
the  bicycle  wheel  causes  the  lamp  to  glow.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
ditficult  to  ride  the  wheel  slowly  enough  to  maintain  equilibrium 
and  not  have  light.  The  lamp  has  a  short,  stumpy  filament,  and 
is  therefore  not  liable  to  break  from  any  cause  except  excessive 
current.  The  perfected  model  will  admit  of  ready  disconnection 
of  the  friction-wheel  from  the  tire,  so  as  to  render  the  magneto 
inoperative,  and  the  transmission  mechanism  will  have  a  dust- 
shield." 
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WHAT    IS   THE    LENGTH    OF   A   GENERATION? 

THE  answer  to  tliis  question  is  of  interest,  not  only  in  satisfy- 
ing our  curiosity,  but  also  in  investigating  whether  the 
laws  of  population  have  changed  from  ancient  times  to  the  pres- 
ent. The  whole  subject  is  one  upon  which  there  is  more  or  less 
confusion  in  the  popular  mind,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
present  our  readers  with  a  careful  discussion  of  the  matter  from 
an  article  by  M.  V.  Turquan  in  the  Rei'iic  Scietitifuiut'  (Paris. 
December  14).     Says  M.  Turquan  ; 

"The  investigation  of  the  length  of  a  generation  is  one  of  the 
least  known  branches  of  demographic  science,  doubtless  because 
of  the  large  number  of  observations  that  it  necessitates,  observa- 
tions which  up  to  the  present  day  formed  no  part  of  the  ofHcial 
statistics  on  which  this  science  was  obliged  to  rely.  To  reach  an 
expression  for  this  duration,  contained  in  a  single  number,  it  was 
necessary,  in  fact,  to  go  over  hundreds  and  thousands  t)f  docu- 
ments and  to  extract  the  pith,  by  ojierations  fatiguing  to  the 
most  patient  savant,  while  the  final  result  dilTered  ordinarily  very 
little  from  the  value  already  known  to  the  ancients. 

"So.  very  often,  many  authorities  have  been  content  to  fall  back 
on  ancient  calculations,  or.  to  speak  more  exactly,  to  accept  as 
exact  the  exjjression  for  the  length  of  a  generation,  proposed  by 
ancient  authf)rs  and  based  on  a  very  small  number  of  observations, 
an  expression  which  has  been  found  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  a  suf- 
ficient approximation  to  the  truth.    .   .    . 

"It  lias  always  been  a  question,  even  in  our  own  day,  in  the 
works  of  eminent  men.  whether  the  length  of  a  generation  should 
not  be  computed,  not  with  regard  to  men  or  women  but  to  some- 


thing intermediate,  if  we  may  so  speak,  between  men  and  women  ; 
they  have  sought  the  length  of  the  generation  of  an  average 
couple,  considered  as  a  single  person.  Thus,  they  say  :  the  man 
is  35  years  old,  the  woman  2S,  so  the  average  age  of  the  couple  is 
(35  -f-  23)  -7-2,  or  31  years  and  6  months.  Now.  what  is  the  aver- 
age age  of  a  couple?  .  .  .  and  what  is  the  length  of  a  generation 
for  a  couple?  It  is  something  ideal,  fictitious,  which  corresponds 
to  nothing  in  reality.   .   .  . 

"  Besides,  we  must  understand  that  certain  authors,  following 
the  example  of  the  ancients,  have  concerned  themselves  only  with 
generations  of  men.  ...  It  is  important  to  note,  finally,  that 
very  often  the  duration  of  a  generation  has  been  confused  with 
the  average  length  of  life,  or  even  w'th  the  average  age  of  a  pop- 
ulation. Now  these  are  three  different  things,  which  it  will  be 
convenient  to  define  once  for  all. 

"The  length  of  the  generation  is  the  age  of  the  father  or  the 
mother  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  not  at  the  birth  of  the  first  child, 
for  this  would  apply  only  to  one  particular  case.  .  .  .  we  say 
that  the  length  of  a  generation  is  nothing  else  than  the  average 
age  of  a  father  or  a  mother  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  whatever  the 
order  of  this  child  may  be  in  the  formation  of  the  family. 

"The  average  life  is  the  number  of  years  that  have  been  passed 
from  birth  to  death.  It  may  be  seen  that  in  this  definition  the 
question  of  paternity  or  maternity  does  not  enter  at  all  ;  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  that  in  certain  cases  the  average  length  of  life 
may  be  smaller  than  the  length  of  a  generation.  In  fact,  since 
the  average  life  of  a  group  of  persons  depends  simply  on  the 
number  of  years  lived  by  each,  it  may  be  very  small  when,  in  the 
particular  group  of  which  we  are  treating,  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  births  and  a  great  number  of  infant  deaths,  for  these  will 
bring  down  the  general  average.  So  far  as  the  length  of  a  gen- 
eration is  concerned,  on  the  contrary,  the  father  and  the  mother 
are  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  have  long  escaped  from  the  dangers 
incident  to  infancy.  To  cite  a  single  example,  which  will  proba- 
bly cause  those  to  smile  who  have  confused  the  length  of  a  gener- 
ation with  the  average  duration  of  life,  the  former  in  Finisterre  is 
for  men  35  years  and  6  months,  while  the  average  length  of  life 
is  only  28  years  and  11  months  ! 

"The  high  birth-rate  in  this  department  has  resulted,  in  fact, 
in  lowering  the  expression  for  the  average  length  of  life,  and  in 
raising  that  for  the  length  of  the  generation.  We  may  in  like 
manner  remark  that  in  places  where  the  birth-rate  is  very  small 
the  average  life  is  very  long.  51  years  in  Gers.  for  example,  and 
the  duration  of  the  generation,  for  men,  is  very  small,  since  all 
the  children  are  born  shortly  after  marriage. 

"As  for  the  average  age  of  a  population,  the  age  of  the  living 
inhabitants,  which  is  only  the  sum  of  the  years  lived  by  the 
enumerated  inhabitants,  divided  by  the  number  of  these  inhabi- 
tants, tho  it  sometimes  approximates  to  the  length  of  a  genera- 
tion, does  so  as  a  pure  coincidence  ;  this  figure,  which  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  age  of  paternity  or  maternity,  is  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  numerotis  children,  as  in  Brittany,  and  then  it  is 
small,  or  by  that  of  numerous  old  persons,  as  in  Bourgogne,  and 
then  it  is  considerable." 

AI.  Turquan  then  reviews  the  principal  ancient  statistics  re- 
garding the  length  of  a  generation.  According  to  Herodotus  it 
was  33  years  and  4  months  in  ancient  Egypt,  and.  calculating 
from  the  ages  of  the  French  kings  from  .\.n.  941  to  17S5,.  it  was 
32  years  and  5  months.  Both  these  were  male  generations.  In 
1  ..cent  times  the  most  celebrated  investigation  on  the  subject  is 
that  of  the  eminent  French  mathematician  Fourier  in  1S16.  who 
found  that  the  average  age  of  a  father  at  the  birth  of  his  children, 
which  is  exactly  what  our  author  calls  "the  length  of  a  male  gen- 
eration," was  33.31  years,  or  about  33  years4  months.  M.  Villot, 
chief  of  the  municipal  bureau  of  statistics  of  Paris,  has  performed 
tlie  same  calculation  for  the  mothers,  and  finds  that  the  length  of 
a  female  generation  is  28.17  years,  or  about  2S  years  2  months. 
About  1SS3  M.  Vacher  attempted  to  reach  a  more  exact  result  by 
taking  more  observations  and  by  obtaining  the  average  length  of 
the  generation  for  both  father  and  mother— a  figure  which,  as  he 
states  above,  M.  Turquan  considers  meaningless.  However,  he 
finds  for  his  result  33.06  years,  or  about  33  years  22  days.  For 
men  alone  it  was  35  years  3  months;  for  women  alone,  30  years 
10  months.     His  calculations  were  based  on  no  less  than  38,000 
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observations.  But  another  French  statistician,  M.  Foville,  has 
attacked  the  problem  in  another  manner.  We  quote  further  from 
M.  Turquan : 

"According  to  this  eminent  statistician  45  years  on  an  average 
pass  between  two  transfers  of  real  estate  between  living  persons. 
.  .  .  On  the  other  hand  the  mean  interval  between  two  transfers 
of  any  kind,  including  those  by  death,  is  20  years.  ...  It  results 
that  the  average  interval  between  two  transfers  by  death  is  36 
years. 

"It  should  be  remarked  that  this  figure  is  too  large,  since  it 
applies  to  transfers  in  general,  not  only  from  father  to  son  but  in 
the  collateral  line,  and  sometimes  from  grandfather  to  grandson 
or  back  from  son  to  father. " 

Notwithstanding,  this  figure,  36  years,  has  been  also  obtained 
by  two  Germans  by  finding  the  average  difference  of  age  between 
parents  and  their  children.  The  need  of  further  investigation  on 
the  subject  is  evident,  and  the  French  Government  has  now  in  its 
possession  no  less  than  ten  millions  of  observations  made  by  its 
order  in  various  municipalities.  These,  when  properly  studied, 
will  doubtless  lead  to  most  interesting  vesuM^.— J  ran  slated  and 
Condensed  for  IlHK  Litkkaky  Digest. 


A   CONTINUOUS    TRACK    WITHOUT     BREAKS. 

IT  was  formerly  thought  necessary  to  leave  a  slight  space  be- 
tween adjacent  rails  on  a  railroad  in  order  to  allow  for  ex- 
pansion and  contraction.  Recent  experience,  however,  has  shown 
that  this  is  not  necessary,  and  many  roads,  especially  electric 
railways,  where  it  is  desirable  that  the  track  should  form  a  con- 
tinuous conductor,  have  the  ends  of  contiguous  rails  welded  to- 
gether, forming  a  single  piece  of  metal,  often  many  miles  in 
length.  The  principles  underlying  the  method  are  presented  by 
a  correspondent  who  signs  himself  "C.  E.  G.,"  in  La  Nature 
(Paris,  December  14) .     We  translate  his  contribution  below: 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  experiments  on  the  welding  of  rails 
there  was  some  anxiety  regarding  the  disturbances  that  might  be 
produced  in  railways  by  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  track 
during  the  extreme  temperatures  of  summer  or  winter.  Even  to- 
day, when  practise  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  system,  many  per- 
sons think  that  the  rails  are  kept  in  a  sort  of  unstable  equilibrium, 
any  disturbance  due  to  an  accidental  cause  being  likely  to  bring 
about  derangement  when  the  line  is  under  strong  tension. 

"Let  us  consider  a  rail  10  kilometers  [6  miles]  long,  all  in  one 
piece,  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The  greatest 
increase  in  length  to  which  the  rail  would  be  subject  if  it  were 
free  to  expand  or  contract  would  be  3  to  4  meters  [9  to  12  feet] 
above  or  below  the  mean  length.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  rail  were  fixed,  while  lateral  movement  were  en- 
tirely free,  the  radius  of  the  curve  that  the  rail  would  assume  in 
escaping  from  compression  would  exceed  100  meters  [300  feet]. 

"If  these  displacements  indicated  by  calculation  do  not  occur, 
it  is  because  in  practise  we  offset  the  deformation  due  to  heat  by 
elastic  contractions  or  expansions  due  to  a  proper  disposition  of 
forces  intended  to  prevent  the  rail  from  being  deformed. 

"These  forces  are  assuredly  considerable,  but  they  do  not  ex- 
ceed those  that  can  be  obtained  by  anchoring  the  rail.  By  leav- 
ing the  extremity  of  the  rail  free  and  anchoring  it  in  such  manner 
that  each  unit  of  length  adds  to  the  force  that  keeps  it  in  place, 
we  may  easily  succeed,  in  a  space  of  100  to  200  meters  [300  to  600 
feet],  in  exerting  a  total  force  sufficient  to  prevent  all  contraction 
or  expansion  of  the  inetal.  Only  the  end  shows  slight  displace- 
ments, which  are  easily  reduced  to  one  or  two  centimeters.  When 
we  exceed  a  length  of  100  meters  the  rest  of  the  track  should  add 
nothing  to  the  movement  of  its  extremities. 

"As  to  the  lateral  forces,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  them.  The  dis- 
placement experienced  by  a  beam  sustained  by  its  two  end-points, 
under  the  action  of  a  weight  placed  on  its  center,  is  proportional 
to  the  cube  of  its  length.  Now  as  the  displacement  due  to  an 
expansion  is  proportional  to  the  length  itself,  the  force  necessary 
to  retain  it  in  place,  constant  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  dimin- 
ishes laterally,  as  the  beam  lengthens,  proportionally  to  the 
square  of  its  length.     Considerable  for  small  lengths,  it  reduces 


to  a  few  ounces  in  the  greatest  deformations  of  a  rail  a  kilometer 
[0.6  mile]  long,  and  falls  to  a  few  grains  for  a  rail  10  kilometers 
[6  miles]  in  length.  Great  lateral  deformations,  therefore,  are 
not  at  all  to  be  feared,  since  we  have  at  our  disposal  to  oppose 
them  forces  incomparably  greater  than  they  require. 

"  It  is  not  the  same  with  very  short  tracks  where  the  forces  may 
become  too  considerable  for  anchoring,  unless  with  a  certain 
degree  of  elasticity.  But  then  the  deformations  remain  within 
tolerable  limits  and  are  not  to  be  feared. 

"The  most  frequent  accident  in  continuous  rails  is  the  rupture 
of  a  welding  by  great  cold.  It  is  harmless,  however,  the  break  in 
continuity  that  results  from  it  never  leaving  a  considerable  space. 
As  to  lateral  displacements,  which  some  seem  to  dread  so  much, 
elementary  arithmetic  shows  that  they  do  not  present  greater 
dangers  in  continuous  tracks  than  in  those  laid  in  sections." — 
Trajis/ated/or  The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"  .'\  MEANS  for  preventing  the  noise  made  by  trains  in  passing  over  iron 
bridg^es  has  been  devised  by  a  Cierinan  engineer  named  Boedecker,"  says 
the  New  York  Sun.  "He  puts  a  decking  of  ij^-inch  planks  between  the  cross 
girders,  resting  on  3-inch  timbers  laid  on  the  bottom  flanges.  On  the 
planks  a  double  layer  of  felt  is  laid,  which  is  fixed  to  the  vetircal  web  of 
the  cross  girder.  At  the  connections  with  the  girder  a  timber  cover-joint 
is  placed  on  felt,  and  two  hooked  bolts  connect  the  whole  firmly  to  the 
bottom  flange.  Four  inches  of  slag  gravel  cover  the  decking,  which  is 
inclined  toward  the  center  of  the  bridge  for  drainage  purposes.  A  layer 
of  felt  is  laid  between  the  planks  and  the  timbers  they  rest  upon,  and  the 
ironwork  in  contact  with  decking  and  ballast  is  asphalted.  The  decking 
weighs  6oopoundsper  yard  for  abridge  11  feet  wide,  and  costs  twenty-three 
cents  a  square  foot.  It  is  water-tight,  and  has  proved  very  satisfactory  in 
preventing  noise." 

"There  are  but  very  few  persons  who  know  how  to  walk  upstairs 
properly,"  says  a  well-known  physician,  as  reported  in  T/ie  Scietilijic 
American.  "Usually  a  person  will  tread  on  the  ball  of  his  foot  in  taking 
each  step,  springing  himself  up  to  the  next  step.  This  is  very  tiresome 
and  wearing  on  the  muscles,  as  it  thiows  the  entire  suspended  weight  of 
the  body  on  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  feet.  You  should,  in  walking  or 
climbing  stairs,  seek  for  the  most  equal  distribution  of  the  body's  weight 
possible.  In  walking  upstairs  your  feet  should  be  placed  squarely  down 
on  thestej,  heel  and  all,  and  then  the  work  should  be  performed  slowly 
and  deliberately.  In  this  way  there  is  no  strain  upon  any  particular  muscle, 
but  each  one  is  doing  its  duty  in  a  natural  manner.  The  luan  who  goes 
upstairs  with  a  springing  step  you  may  be  sure  is  no  philosopher,  or,  at 
least,  his  reasoning  has  not  been  directed  to  that  subject." 

Cycling  VERSUS  MORPHIN.—"  In  Chicago— that  city  of  hurrying  men 
and  restless  women,"  says  The  British  Medical  Journal,  "there  were,  .so  a 
popular  preacher  said  not  long  ago,  no  fewer  than  35,000  persons  who  habit- 
ually took  hypodermic  injections  of  morphin  to  save  themselves  from  the 
pains  and  terrors  of  neuralgia,  insomnia,  nervousness,  etc.  Cycling  has 
become  the  rage  in  Chicago  as  elsewhere,  and  the  morphin-takers  have 
discovered  that  a  long  spin  in  the  fresh  air  on  a  cycle  induces  sweet  sleep 
better  than  their  favorite  drug.  The  result  is  said  to  be  that  the  number 
of  those  in  Chicago  who  take  hypodermic  injections  of  morphin  is  dimin- 
ishing. Exercise  and  fresh  air  are  known  to  all  doctors  to  be  the  cure  for 
half  the  ills  flesh — and  especially  nervous,  overwrought  city-bred  flesh— is 
heir  to." 

"  An  interesting  use  of  magnetism  is  being  made  at  the  Sandj-croft 
foundry  in  England,"  says  Electricity,  January  8.  "  At  these  works  electric 
cranes  are  operated  from  the  electric  power  and  lighting  circuits,  together 
with  electromagnets,  which  permit  the  ready  lifting  of  pieces  of  iron  or 
steel  weighing  up  to  two  tons.  The  magnets  constructed  for  lifting  pur- 
poses are  attached  to  a  crane.  One  magnet  takes  5^  amperes  at  no  volts 
to  excite  it,  at  which  energy  it  wi'.l  support  a  weight  of  two  tons  of  iron  or 
steel.  A  switch  controls  the  supply  of  current  delivered  to  the  magnet. 
By  the  use  of  this  magnet,  or  crane,  three  men  do  the  work  in  one  quarter 
of  an  hour  which  previously  took  six  men  one  hour  and  a  half  to  perform." 

"According  to  a  recent  German  patent,"  says  The  Nati07ial  Druf;gist, 
Januaiy,  "a  rust-preventing  paper  for  packing  all  manner  of  polished 
metallic  objects  is  prepared  by  imbibing  the  paper  in  a  heavy  mineral  oil, 
cut  with  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  a  light  hydrocarbon,  such  as 
naphtha,  petroleum,  ether,  etc.  When  a  metallic  object  is  wrapped  in  this 
prepared  paper,  it  is  claimed  that  the  volatile  hydrocarbon  at  once  precip- 
itates on  the  cold  surface  and  covers  it  with  a  thin,  colorless  layer  of  a  rust- 
preventive  character.  This  is  probably  all  true,  but  it  seems  a  very  trifling 
subject  for  a  patent.  Paraffin  paper  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  for 
years,  and  if  properly  applied  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired." 

The  Pharmaceutical  Journal  states  that  in  England  a  patient,  under 
medical  advice,  had  for  some  time  been  taking  tablets  of  salol,  when 
intestinal  obstruction  was  set  up  and  an  operation  became  necessary. 
"  On  opening  the  body  the  intestine  was  found  packed  with  the  salol  tablets 
unaltered.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  pressure  used  in  forming  the 
tablets.  The  more  finely  comminuted  and  loosely  packed  an  insoluble  or 
difficultly  soluble  remedy,  the  easier  it  is  absorbed  by  the  system,  and  con- 
sequently substances  like  salol  should  never  be  given  in  tablet  form." 

It  is  said  that  foods  stored  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic-acid  gas  are 
preserved  indefinitely,  the  freshness  and  flavor  being  retained  better  than 
by  the  use  of  ice. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


IS   THIS   A    CHRISTIAN    NATION? 

A  QUESTION  around  which  there  is  always  lingering  more 
or  less  of  earnest  debate  is  that  referring  to  the  religious 
basis  of  our  national  Government.  It  is  contended,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  this  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  Christian  nation,  since 
the  Federal  Constitution  prohibits  Congress  from  making  any 
law  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion.  In  support  of  this 
theory,  also,  is  cited  the  treaty  with  Tripoli  in  1797  and  the  deci- 
sion of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  famous  Girard 
will  case.  Those  who  hold  this  view,  however,  generally  con- 
cede that  we  may  properly  be  called  a  Christian  people  while  we 
are  not  a  Christian  nation.  But  the  distinction  drawn  here  is  a 
fine  one  and  it  is  not  everywhere  recognized  as  sound.  There  is 
at  least  one  influential  Christian  body,  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian, which  holds  that  our  nation  is  not  Christian  in  a  true 
sense,  and  will  not  be  until  a  distinct  recognition  is  made  in  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  supreme  authority  in 
civil  affairs.  This  denomination  has  for  many  years  been  urging 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  the  line  indicated,  but  no 
decisive  action  has  ever  been  taken  in  the  matter,  nor  is  there 
any  immediate  promise  that  any  will  be  taken.  A  resolution 
proposing  the  amendment  has  been  introduced  in  the  present 
Congress  by  the  Hon.  Elijah  A.  Morse  in  the  House  and  Senator 
Frye  in  the  Senate.  The  amendment  would  change  the  pream- 
ble of  the  Constitution  so  that  it  would  read  as  follows  : 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  acknowledging  Almighty 
God  as  the  source  of  all  power  and  authority  in  civil  government, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Ruler  of  nations,  and  His  revealed 
will  as  of  supreme  authority  in  civil  affairs,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  pos- 
terity, do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

This  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  as 
usual,  and  there  is  little  probability  that  it  will  be  heard  of  again 
this  season.  The  Christian  Statesman,  of  Pittsburg,  a  journal 
which  has  been  making  a  special  feature  of  this  amendment 
cause,  brings  up  the  point  again  with  renewed  vigor  in  a  current 
issue.  It  says  th.'\t  this  question  whether  ours  is  a  Christian 
nation  or  not  is  the  most  momentous  issue  before  us  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  year  1896.  In  the  course  of  its  editorial  on  the  subject 
The  States/nan  says : 

"The  clear  discernment  of  this  issue  will  be  a  long  stride 
toward  its  final  settlement.  And  no  better  help  can  be  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  national  Christianity  than  to  make  the  real  issue 
before  our  nation  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun.  Such  a  service  is 
being  rendered  by  the  consistent  infidel  and  atheistic  opponents 
of  national  reform.  They  see  that  many  of  the  laws  and  civil 
customs  and  institutions  of  our  country  are  Christian.  And  they 
oppose  Christianity  everywhere.  They  oppose  it  in  the  individ- 
ual, in  the  home,  in  the  church,  and  therefore  logically  ojipose  it 
also  in  the  sphere  of  the  state.  Christ  must  be  consistently 
acknowledged  in  all  departments  of  lumian  life  or  in  none.  He 
must  be  acknowledged  both  in  the  administration  of  civil  govern- 
ment and  in  the  Constitution  on  which  that  administration  rests, 
or  in  neither.  Tiiat  is  the  issue.  He  is  acknowledged  in  many 
acts  of  our  administration.  He  is  not  acknowledged  in  our 
national  fundamental  law.  Shall  He  be  put  out  of  the  former  or 
put  into  the  latter?     That  is  the  issue  that  must  be  met." 

This  same  matter  is  uj)  for  consideration  in  the  columns  of 
'The  Christian  Work.  Commenting  on  Hishop  Potter's  speech 
at  the  recent  excise  meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall,  that  paper  took 
exception  to  the  Bishop's  statement  that  "ours  is  a  Christian 
nation."  and  referred  for  proof  of  the  contrary  position  to  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition,  the  treaty  and  the  court  decision  already 


mentioned.  In  a  subsequent  communication  to  The  Christian 
IVork  Dr.  W.  W.  Atterbury  takes  issue  with  it  on  these  points. 
With  reference  to  the  prohibition  in  the  Constitution,  Dr.  Atter- 
bury says  that  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  does  not  apply  to  the 
States,  but  to  the  general  Government  alone.  It  was  evidently 
the  intention  of  the  Constitution,  he  thinks,  to  assign  the  matter 
of  religion  to  the  domain  of  the  States.  As  to  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Girard  will  case,  Dr.  Atterbury  says : 

"It  will  bear  no  such  construction,  I  think,  as  is  put  upon  it. 
Webster  contended,  first,  that  our  civil  institutions  are  Christian  ; 
second,  that  any  bequest  purposely  hostile  to  Christianity  can 
not  receive  the  protection  of  the  law  as  a  charity  ;  third,  that  the 
provision  of  the  will  must  be  construed  as  hostile  to  Christianity. 
The  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  will  not  because  the  validity  of 
Webster's  two  propositions  was  questioned,  but  because  the  will 
was  not  necessarily  to  be  construed  as  hostile  to  Christianity. 
The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court,  delivered  by  Justice  Story, 
expressly  asserted  that  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  common  law 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  distinctly  implied  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  so  connected  with  our  civil  institutions  that  if  the  reg- 
ulations and  restrictions  of  the  will  contain  an^'thing  inconsistent 
with  the  Christian  religion,  the  devise  would  not  have  been  pro- 
tected by  the  power  of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court  went  to  sustain  the  declaration 
of  Webster  that  Christianity,  general  tolerant  Christianity,  Chris- 
tianity independent  of  sects  and  parties,  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  most  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
having  a  bearing  upon  this  question  was  in  the  case  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church  v.  United  States,  rendered  February  29,  1892. 
It  says  in  so  many  words  :  'These  and  many  other  matters  which 
might  be  noticed  add  volumes  of  unofficial  declarations  to  the 
mass  of  organic  utterance,  that  this  is  a  Christian  nation. '" 


DEFECTIONS 


IN    THE    THEOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 


THE  Theosophical  Society,  which  started  out  in  India  with 
the  avowed  object  of  converting  the  whole  world,  and 
which  has  been  sailing  of  late  through  stormy  seas,  has  more 
trouble  in  store  for  it.  Mr.  Henry  Burrows,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  society,  has  announced  publicly  his  withdrawal,  and  his 
decision  has  been  followed  by  that  of  several  other  ardent  adher- 
ents of  the  doctrine.  Mr.  Burrows  writes  to  The  Times  of  India, 
Calcutta : 

"  Sir  : — During  the  past  few  years  I  have  publicly  advocated  the- 
osophy  in  connection  with  the  Theosophical  Society.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  say  as  publicly,  through  your  columns,  that  I  have 
felt  compelled  to  resign  my  membership  of  that  body.  The  re- 
cent disclosures  of  fraud  which  have  split  the  society  led  me  to 
further  investigations,  impossible  before,  which  have  thoroughly 
convinced  me  that  for  years  deception  in  the  society  has  been 
rampant — deception  to  which  Mme.  Blavatsky  was  sometimes  a 
party.  Both  Colonel  Olcott,  the  president  of  the  Society,  and 
Mr.  Sinnett,  the  vice-president,  believe  her  to  have  been  par- 
tially fraudulent.  .  .  .  To  this  organization,  in  which  these  and 
other  questionable  things  take  place,  I  can  no  longer  give  my 
recognition  and  support,  and  altho  I  do  not  in  any  way  give  up 
the  essential  ideas  of  theosophy,  I  leave  the  society ;  for,  as  it 
now  exists,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  standing  danger  to  honesty  and 
truth,  and  a  perpetual  open  door  to  superstition,  delusion,  and 
fraud." 

This  is  looked  upon  as  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  theosophy 
by  the  editor  of  'J'he  Times,  who  expresses  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject as  follows : 

"Mr.  Burrows  uses  strong  terms,  but  we  feel  confident  that 
they  are  not  a  bit  stronger  than  is  justified.  He  has  evidently 
maile  strict  investigations  on  his  own  account,  and  finds  that  de- 
ception is  rampant  in  the  society.  He  has.  therefore,  come  for- 
ward honestly  and  withdrawn  publicly  from  its  ranks.  If  Mrs. 
Besant  would  only  be  persuaded  to  follow  suit,  we  might  speedily 
see  the  final  extinction  of  this  impudent  and  degraded  cult  of 
fraud  and  imposture." 
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RULING    IDEAS   OF   OUR    AGE. 

"  T  N  what  ways  ought  the  conception  of  personal  life  and  duty 
•■-  to  be  modified?"  was  the  question  framed  by  the  trustees 
of  Dartmouth  College  for  the  competitors  for  the  Fletcher  bien- 
nial prize  essay.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  the  winner  of  the 
prize  this  year,  has  published  his  essay  in  book  form  under  the 
title  "Ruling  Ideas  of  the  Present  Age."  The  author  endeavors 
to  interpret  to  the  present  age  the  regulative  truths  which  are 
working  themselves  out  in  our  experiences,  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  modern  ethical  and  intellectual  movements. 

Dr.  Gladden  thinks  that  "new  conceptions  of  Christian  life  and 
duty  must  always  be  in  order,"  and  that, 
while  the  substance  of  the  Christian  ex- 
perience is  permanent,  its  forms  and 
manifestations  are  always  changing. 
AVhat  are  the  changes  now  in  progress ; 
what  are  the  new  truths  which  are  to-day 
indicating  the  approach  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ?  Ten  chapters  are  occupied 
in  answering  these  questions  and  illus- 
trating certain  fundamental  ideas.  In 
the  closing  chapter,  however.  Dr.  Gladden 
brings  together  his  leading  propositions 
and  restates  them  more  or  less  briefly. 

The  first  of  the  "ruling  ideas"  is  the 
immanence  of  Christ.  This  idea,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Gladden,  may  be  called  Pau- 
line, for  it  is  explicitly  stated  in  that 
passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
where  Paul  declares  that  Christ  is  "the 
first-born  of  all  creation  ;  for  in  Him  were 
all  things  created,  in  the  heavens  and 
upon  the  earth,  things  visible  and  things 
invisible,  whether  thrones  or  dominions 
or  principalities  or  powers ;  all  things 
have  been  created  through  Him,  and  un- 
to Him  ;  and  He  is  before  all  things,  and 
in  Him  all  things  consist."  Dr.  Gladden  elaborates  this  first 
idea  as  follows : 

"Not  only  the  physical  creation,  but  the  social  order  also,  finds 
its  raison  d'etre  in  the  Christ.  Thrones  and  dominions,  as  well 
as  genera  and  species,  are  explained  by  Him.  The  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  is  the  law  of  the  universe.  It  is  the 
unity  which  springs  from  love,  not  less  than  the  unity  which  is 
the  postulate  of  reason,  that  makes  it  a  universe. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  frame  statements  in  which  this  great 
truth  of  the  immanence  of  Christ  in  the  very  structure  of  the  nat- 
ural world  and  of  the  social  world  could  be  more  definitely  set 
forth  than  it  is  here  set  forth  by  the  Apostle  Paul ;  and  it  would 
be  quite  as  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  truth  of  revelation  more 
momentous.  Surely,  it  puts  a  new  face  upon  nature,  and  gives 
us  a  wholly  new  conception  of  life  and  duty.  The  whole  world 
is  transfigured  by  the  conception.  To  find  the  very  attributes  of 
God  which  are  manifested  in  Christ  incorporated  into  the  order 
of  creation,  and  slowly  unveiling  themselves  to  the  sight  of  men  ; 
to  learn,  by  the  study  of  life  upon  this  planet,  that  love,  in  the 
forms  of  sympathy  and  self-sacrifice,  are  parts  of  His  ways  by 
whom  the  worlds  were  made — is  to  get  a  new  view  of  the  mean- 
ing of  life.   .   .   . 

"If  the  truth  of  which  Jesus  the  Christ  is  the  manifestation  did 
not  first  appear  in  tlie  world  about  nineteen  hundred  years  ago; 
or  if  it  was  not  first  adumbrated  in  certain  ritual  observances 
prescribed  a  few  centuries  earlier;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
very  theme  of  the  song  of  the  morning  stars  when  they  sang  to- 
gether ;  if  it  begins  to  find  its  expression  in  the  lowest  orders  of 
living  creatures;  if  the  rudiments  of  love  and  self-sacrifice — the 
elements  of  Christliness — are  among  the  primordial  tendencies  of 
nature ;  and  if  these  principles  have  been  steadily  developing 
since  the  beginning  of  creation,  so  that  what  was  first  a  mere  un- 
conscious tendency  has  emerged  into  an   ethical  law — then  our 
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religion  has  a  footing  and  a  sanction  in  this  world  which  the 
world  has  not  hitherto  confessed.  If  all  this  is  so,  then  what  new 
and  large  meaning  is  given  to  the  thought  of  Christ  as  one  who 
comes  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  the  law,  and  to  bring  life  as 
well  as  immortality  to  light.  It  is  the  law  of  life  that  he  fulfils 
and  illuminates.  If  this  is  so,  all  life  is  sacramental  and  revela- 
tory ;  '  the  struggle  for  the  life  of  others, '  which  appears  in  the 
lowest  tribes,  is  the  proof  that  in  the  Christ  of  Calvary  all  things 
consist  and  become  intelligible.  If  this  is  so,  then  He  through 
whom  all  things  were  made  'came  to  his  own'  in  a  deeper  sense 
than  we  have  given  to  the  words,  when  He  stood  among  us, 
pointing  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  considering  the  lilies." 
This  view,  says  Dr.  Gladden,  will  be  something  of  a  shock  to 

those  who  hold  that  Christianity  is  some- 
thing distinct  from  nature  and  the  natural 
order  of  things,  but  the  doctrine  is  "the 
fundamental  fact  of  creation  and  revela- 
tion." 

The  second  "ruling  idea"  is  that  "the 
relations  of  men  to  one  another  in  society 
are  not  contractual,  but  vital  and  organic." 
Dr.  Gladden  says  on  this  point: 

"If  men  as  Christians  were  to  become 
members  one  of  another,  it  was  only  be- 
cause as  men  they  were  made  to  be  mem- 
bers one  of  another.  This  manner  of  liv- 
ing together  was  not  something  imported 
into  humanity  by  Christ;  it  was  only  the 
realization,  by  His  grace,  of  the  ideal  of 
humanity.  For  even  as  the  Christian  is 
not  something  other  than  the  perfect  type 
of  humanity,  but  the  restoration  of  that 
type,  so  the  Christian  society  is  nothing 
other  than  the  perfect  human  society,  the 
society  which  unfallen  and  sinless  human 
beings  would  spontaneously  form.    .   .    . 

"Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church,  but 
He  is  also  the  head  of  humanity  ;  and  the 
true  relation  of  every  human  being  to  the 
race  is  that  of  the  member  to  the  body. 
To  every  man,  whether  within  or  without 
the  church,  this  truth  needs  to  be  brought  home.  No  man  com- 
prehends life  until  he  is  made  to  see  by  how  many  organic  fila- 
ments he  is  bound  to  his  fellows ;  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for 
him  to  separate  his  interests  and  his  fortunes  from  theirs;  in 
how  many  ways  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  round  about  him 
depends  upon  the  working,  in  due  measure,  of  that  part  of  the 
organism  which  he  is." 

The  third  "ruling  idea"  is  the  presence  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
The  old  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  something  future, 
as  a  reign  to  be  set  up  on  the  earth,  is  due  to  a  narrow,  literalistic 
reading  of  the  glowing  biblical  texts.  Dr.  Gladden  believes  that 
only  the  completion  of  the  reality  is  to  come,  but  that  the  law  of 
love  is  regnant  in  the  world  to-day  as  it  ever  will  be  in  heaven. 
He  says : 

"A  few  men  in  the  world  believe  that  the  law  of  love  is  the 
law  of  all  life,  and  that  nothing  else  will  give  us  peace  and  pros- 
perity. Suppose  that,  as  the  result  of  social  struggles  and  over- 
turnings,  this  truth  should  be  so  enforced  upon  the  minds  of  the 
great  multitude  of  employers  and  employed  that  they  could  not 
doubt  it ;  and  suppose  that  there  should  be  a  world-wide  move- 
ment to  substitute  good-will  for  greed  as  the  organizing  principle 
of  industrial  society  :  such  an  event  as  that  might  be  described 
as  the  coming  of  Christ  to  the  world  with  power  and  great  glory  ; 
none  of  the  apocalyptic  emblems  would  overstate  its  dramatic 
significance.  And  yet  it  would  be  simply  the  wider  acceptance, 
by  the  world,  of  a  law  which  is  now  recognized  and  established 
among  men. 

"The  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  kingdom  is  here,  a  kingdom 
still  increasing;  and  that  the  coming  which  we  pray  for  can  be 
nothing  more  than  the  fuller  development  and  manifestation  of 
the   blessed  life   which   now,    in    so    many   places,    and    by  so 
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many   heavenly  ministries,  is  making  the   earlli    beaiitifiil   and 
glad." 

How.  Dr.  Gladden  asks  in  conclusion,  must  our  conceptions  of 
life  and  duty  be  aflfected  by  the  apprehension  of  these  great 
truths?  In  the  first  place,  "the  artificiality  and  formalism"  of 
the  old  view  give  place  to  naturalness  and  reality  ;  Christianity 
becomes  natural,  and  Christian  altruism  becomes,  not  ultra- 
rational,  as  Mr.  Kidd  claims,  but  scientifically  demonstrable. 
Again,  the  old  distinction  between  sacred  and  secular  becomes 
meaningless  and  blasphemous.  All  life  becomes  sacred.  To 
quote  Vt.  (iladden  again  : 

"To  one  who  admits  the  organic  unity  of  the  human  race,  the 
notion  that  Christ's  law  is  ultra-rational  is  absurd.  It  is  and 
must  be  the  law  of  the  organism.  It  is  the  simple  scientific  ex- 
pression of  the  relation  of  the  members  to  the  body.  The  bond 
that  unites  us  to  our  fellows  is.  therefore,  one  that  we  can  not 
sunder.  To  sever  ourselves  from  our  kind  is  self-mutilation. 
This  is  not  some  counsel  of  perfection  for  saints ;  it  is  the  funda- 
mental fact  of  life.  All  our  industry,  all  our  social  organization, 
must  conform  to  it.  No  man  liveth  unto  himself.  Our  daily 
work  is  a  social  function.  Wealth  is  valueless  and  impossible 
apart  from  human  fellowship.  Not  to  keep  this  steadily  before  us 
in  our  administration  of  all  our  atVairs  is  to  be  false  to  the  primary 
human  obligation.  To  set  up  natural  law  in  the  social  world  or 
the  business  world,  as  distinct  from  and  contrary  to  the  Christian 
law,  is  not  only  unmoral,  it  is  unscientific.  Love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  all  law.  And  not  only  do  these  ideas  make  our  life  sacred  and 
love  our  daily  regimen,  they  ought  to  fill  us  also  with  confidence 
and  courage.  The  kingdom  that  we  pray  for  and  fight  for  is  not 
a  mere  hope,  it  is  a  solid  reality.  When  we  say  that  we  are 
working  together  with  God,  we  know  what  we  mean.  We  can 
discern  His  working,  and  can  be  confident  that  we  are  helping  in 
the  fulfilment  of  His  great  designs.  The  signs  of  His  presence 
and  power  are  everywhere. " 


BODILY    IDENTITY    IN     THE     RESURRECTION. 

A  ROMAN  Catholic  theologian,  the  Abbe  Noguier,  argues 
that  there  must  be  more  than  mere  personal  identity  in  the 
Resurrection;  there  must  be  corporeal  or  bodily  sameness  as 
well.  How  he  reconciles  such  extreme  ground  with  the  facts  of 
science  may  be  seen  from  the  following  paragraphs,  which  we 
translate  from  his  article  {Cosmos,  Paris,  December  21).  The 
Abbe  first  briefly  reviews  the  history  of  theological  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Origen  and  his  followers  believed  that  the  same  soul, 
dwelling  in  any  kind  of  body,  sufficed  for  the  necessary  identity, 
since  it  is  the  form  and  not  the  actual  substance  that  constitutes 
the  individual.  Our  substance  alters  day  by  day,  yet  we  remain 
the  same;  it  is  sufficient,  therefore,  that  in  the  resurrection  form 
and  soul  should  persist.  The  substance  of  the  resurrection  body 
is  of  no  consequence.  Others  believe  that  the  soul  bears  with 
it  in  death  a  kind  of  germ,  and  that  the  resurrection  is  nothing 
but  an  evolution  of  this  germ  into  a  spiritual  body.  Others  still 
invoke  the  aid  of  what  they  call  "the  principle  of  bodily  identity" 
or  "the  formative  power"  which,  they  say,  maintains  the  individ- 
uality of  the  body  during  life,  despite  its  changes  in  substance, 
and,  persisting  after  death,  bestows  on  the  resurrection  body  that 
same  individuality.  The  Abbe  then  passes  to  the  doctrine  that 
he  is  to  champion,  first  laying  down  certain  distinctions; 

"It  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  risen  iiutu 
with  the  mortal  man  (the  identity  of  the  soul  would  suffice  for 
that)  ;  it  is  the  identity  of  the  risen  /)0(iy  with  the  mortal  body 
that  wc  must  inquire  about.  For  Holy  Scripture  and  tradition 
say  not  only  that  the  man  shall  rise  again,  but  that  he  shall  rise 
with  the  same  body  that  he  had  previously.   .   .   . 

"For  the  perfect  identity  of  the  human  body  it  does  not  suffice 
that  the  same  sr)ul  shall  dwell  in  a  body  composed  of  any  ele- 
ments, no  matter  what;  but  the  same  elements  that  composed  it 
in  Iif«'  Tuu-;!.  ;it  li-ast  in  ]>art.  compose  the  risen  body.    .   .    . 

"We  shall  now  examine  some  of  the  objections  that  may  be 


made  by  modern  physiologists  against  the  doctrine  of  bodily 
identity  that  we  have  just  stated.   .   .   . 

"That  the  identity  of  the  risen  body  may  be  perfect,  we  have 
seen  that  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  reconstituted  by  the 
matter  possessed  by  it  during  life.  But  then  it  is  natural  to  ask  : 
Is  it  not  equally  necessary,  in  order  that  the  unity  of  the  individ- 
ual should  not  be  altered,  that  the  risen  man  should  possess  all 
the  elements  that  he  possessed  from  his  birth  to  his  death?  Evi- 
dently not;  it  is,  in  fact,  quite  difficult  to  conceive  how  an  indi- 
vidual, dead  after  the  complete  development  of  his  organs,  could 
return  on  the  day  of  resurrection  to  what  he  was,  neither  more 
nor  less,  by  acquiring  all  the  material  elements  that  had  been 
renewed  in  his  body  by  assimilation  and  disassimilation,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  existence.  .  .  .  The  reason  of  persistence 
of  identity  in  a  body  that  is  constantly  renewed  rests  on  the  fact 
that  the  specific  form  of  the  human  body,  and  consequently  the 
quality  of  each  of  its  parts,  remains  the  .same  during  life,  despite 
changes  of  matter.  ...  If,  then,  on  the  one  hand  we  must 
admit  the  necessity  that  the  risen  body  should  possess  the  same 
elements  as  during  life,  we  see,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  this 
matter  is  not  necessary,  but  only  the  quantity  sufficient  to  rees- 
tablish its  integrity. 

"It  will  be  understood,  after  what  has  been  said,  that  a  risen 
body  will  not  lose  its  identity  even  when  it  can  resume  but  a 
small  part  of  the  matter  that  formerly  composed  it,  for  the  reason 
that  this  matter  will  unify  itself  with  the  newly  acquired  matter, 
just  as  happens  during  life.   .    .    . 

"One  day  I  was  among  some  young  students,  and,  the  conver- 
sation turning  on  the  incessant  movements  of  matter  in  the  uni- 
verse, on  its  multiple  transformations,  on  the  indestructibility  of 
atoms,  etc.  .  .  .  '  Who  knows, '  said  one  of  them,  '  whether  I  have 
not  myself,  in  my  own  tissues,  some  of  the  atoms  once  possessed 
by  some  illustrious  person  of  antiquity,  Aristotle,  for  example, 
Alexander,  Demosthenes,  or  even  some  great  man  of  more 
recent  times?'  This  question,  strange  as  it  appears,  contains, 
nevertheless,  the  elements  of  possibility,  in  spite  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  elements  in  motion  all  over  our  globe.  There  are, 
besides,  cases  where  the  acquisition  by  part  of  a  human  organism 
of  elements  that  belonged  to  .Tnother  man.  living  or  dead,  is  not 
only  possible,  but  certain.  We  shall  find  in  this  a  final  objection, 
whose  removal  will  complete  the  solution  of  the  question  that 
occupies  us. 

"Since  it  is  necessary  for  the  identity  of  a  risen  man,  that  his 
body  should  contain  at  least  a  part  of  the  elements  that  once 
made  it  up,  how  can  it  be  that  a  certain  quantity  of  matter  that 
was  possessed  successively  by  two  individuals  can  become  anew 
at  the  resurrection  part  of  the  bodies  of  both?" 

In  considering  this  question,  the  Abbe  puts  the  case  of  a  canni- 
bal who  has  for  many  years  lived  on  human  flesh.  Whose  shall 
the  elements  of  this  flesh  be  in  the  resurrection?  The  answer  is 
that  it  is  impossible  that  the  cannibal's  bodj' should  be  exclu- 
sively composed  of  other's  bodies.     Says  the  Abbe  • 

"We  must  note  that,  rigorously  speaking,  this  man-eater  would 
certainly  have  elements  that  belong  to  him  alone,  elements  that 
he  will  have  acquired  from  the  air  by  respiration,  from  the  water 
that  he  drinks,  and  from  the  mineral  salts  that  it  holds  in  solu- 
tion. And,  according  to  the  principles  just  laid  down,  this  sub- 
stance added  to  that  which  he  acquires  for  the  first  time  should 
suffice  to  reestablish  his  identity.   .   .  . 

"Thus,  at  the  great  day  of  resurrection,  each  one,  having  a 
complete  body,  identical  with  that  which  he  possessed  during  his 
mortal  life,  should  and  can,  in  all  cases,  reassume,  to  reestablish 
the  tissues  of  his  organism,  at  least  a  part  of  the  very  same  ele- 
ments that  formerly  made  them  up.  As  to  the  rest,  which  in 
some  cases  may  be  wanting,  lie  who  knew  how  to  create  Nature 
from  chaos  will  know  how  to  provide  it  in  the  measure  of  our 
need." — Traitslated Jor  Tiik  Litkk.vkv  Dickst. 


A  N'i:w  Hehrew  sdiool  has  been  opened  in  the  (lal.-Ua  quarter  of  Constan- 
tinople which  has  been  foiinileil  by  M.  .S.  H.  Gokischniidt,  president  of  the 
Alliance  lsr;ielite  Universelle,  who  had  also  borne  the  entire  cost  of  the 
building,  amounting  to  n;o,ooo  francs.  Anionj;  those  present  at  the  inaugural 
ceremony  were  -several  high  Turkish  officials. 

"  It  is  sui>remaoy,  not  precedence,"  says  Mr.  (iladstone,  "  that  we  ask  for 
the  Hible;  it  is  contrast  as  well  as  resemblance  that  we  feel  compelled  to  in- 
sist upon.  The  Hible  is  stamped  with  specialty  of  origin,  and  an  immeaswr- 
uble  distance  separates  it  from  all  competitors." 
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UNITARIANISM    AND    JUDAISM. 

A  NUMBER  of  Jewish  papers.  The  American  hebreiu  lead- 
ing, have  been  giving  a  large  amount  of  space  recently  to 
discussion  of  the  book  written  by  Josephine  Lazarus  on  the 
"Spirit  of  Judaism"  (Literary  Digest,  vol.  xii.,  No.  297,  p.  288). 
In  this  discussion  the  point  has  been  raised  as  to  what  advantage 
there  might  be,  if  any.  in  a  mergence  of  the  Hebrews  in  Unita- 
rianism,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Lazarus.  One  of  the 
latest  and  most  significant  contributions  to  this  subject  comes  from 
Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick,  the  well-known  Unitarian  clergyman  of 
Brooklyn.  In  an  article  appearing  in  T/ie  American  Hebrew, 
Dr.  Chadwick  says : 

"It  is  a  fact  beyond  impeachment  that  the  modern  Unitarian 
and  the  modern  Jew,  or  even  the  most  orthodox,  are  much  nearer 
together  in  their  thought  of  Jesus  and  their  religious  thought  in 
general  than  the  modern  Unitarian  and  the  Christian  orthodox. 
And,  if  Jesus  could  come  back  as  many  have  been  imagining  of 
late,  while  He  might  feel  tolerably  at  home  in  a  Jewish  synagog, 
He  would  be  utterly  dumfounded  in  an  orthodox  Christian 
church.  What  a  lot  of  notions  of  which  He  had  never  thought  or 
dreamed  !  .   .   . 

"What  I  am  driving  at  is  this  ;  that,  because  of  this  community 
ol  thought  between  the  Unitarian  and  the  Jew,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  should  or  that  they  can  immediately  coalesce  into  one 
homogeneous  religious  body  as,  here  and  there,  they  are  advised 
to  do  by  well-meaning  persons.  And  why?  Because  our  Unita- 
rian tradition  is  not  the  Jewish  tradition,  and  traditions  furnsh 
many  points  of  coalescence  and  coherence  where  beliefs  furnish 
few  or  none."  'We  do  not  bear  the  root,'  said  the  Apostle,  'but 
the  root  us. '  And  our  root  is  a  Christian  root.  Therefore,  we 
must  '  abide  in  the  vine. '  And  the  Jew  must  do  the  same.  This 
matter  has  been  brought  very  close  to  me  during  the  last  few 
weeks  by  a  remarkable  little  book  written  by  a  sister  of  that 
Emma  Lazarus  who  sang  the  songs  of  her  people,  good  as  the 
'Marseillaise,'  with  such  a  splendid  vehemence  that  her  heart 
broke  in  the  singing,  and  she  died.  But  this  book  by  the  sister 
is  an  impassioned  summons  to  the  Jew  to  merge  himself  in  Chris- 
tianity. Do  you  know  that,  as  I  read,  I  found  myself  reading  as 
a  Jew,  and  well-nigh  the  words  of  scornful  reprobation  and  rejec- 
tion burst  from  my  lips  :  'No,  no,  and  no  a  thousand  times  !  By 
all  the  disabilities  of  my  people  in  the  past,  by  all  the  insults  and 
injuries  they  have  suffered  and  are  suffering  still  by  their  perse- 
cutions and  expatriations,  by  the  Ghetto's  sordid  hell,  this  people 
shall  be  my  people  and  their  God  my  God.  If  Jesus,  who  was  a 
Jewish  prophet,  has  any  higher  word  for  me  than  Jeremiah  or 
Isaiah,  that  will  I  take  to  heart ;  but  it  shall  be  as  a  Jew  I  hear, 
even  as  a  Jew  He  speaks.  A  race  we  are  not,  as  your  anti- 
Semites  fancy  when  they  would  excuse  their  wickedness;  but  we 
are  a  people  naturally  selected  by  two  thousand  years  of  struggle 
for  existence,  by  ignominy  and  shame,  and  wrath  and  bitterness, 
and  a  people  we  will  remain— if  less  miserably  isolated  than  we 
have  been,  so  much  the  better,  but  loyal  to  our  tradition  of  un- 
speakable suffering  and  misery  unto  the  bitter  end,  if  bitter  it 
must  be. '" 


children  find  it  easier  to  go  to  some  other  church,  or,  it  may  be, 
to  remain  at  home  ;  or,  it  is  only  one  step  farther,  to  begin  to 
wander  on  the  streets.  After  awhile  the  parents  ask,  'Where 
are  our  children?'  but  they  can  not  get  them  back  to  the  old 
family  pew. "—  The   United  Presbyterian. 


Influence  of  "The  Family  Pew."  — '"The  family 
pew;'  we  used  to  hear  common  reference  to  it.  The  pew  and 
the  family  were  associated,  for  the  family  all  occupied  it  at 
every  service  ;  the  father  at  the  end  next  the  aisle,  the  mother  at 
the  other  end,  and  the  children  between,  the  little  one  commonly 
nearer  the  mother.  To  have  a  pew  meant  to  have  a  place  of  sit- 
ting for  the  family,  and  the  children  took  their  places  in  it  as 
naturally  as  they  went  into  the  church.  It  was  the  home  carried 
to  the  church.  'Family  religion,'  'family  worship,'  the 'family 
pew,'  expressed  phases  of  the  same  life.  Very  pleasant  associa- 
tions are  connected  with  the  family  pew.  The  memory  of  home 
is  there.  The  influence  of  the  grave  and  reverent  father  and  of 
the  tender  and  equally  reverent  mother  is  with  it.  The  whole- 
some restraint  of  that  feature  of  worship  made  an  abiding  im- 
pression on  the  mind.  We  regret  that  the  family  pew  is  disap- 
pearing from  the  churches.  In  the  city  the  children  attend  the 
Sabbath-school  and  only  too  often  go  home.  The  sons,  as  they 
get  a  little  older,  seek  some  other  place  of  sitting.  The  father 
and  the  mother,  and  it  may  be  the  daughters,  are  there,  but  the 
pew  is  only  partly  filled.     Separated  from  the  family  pew,  the 


A  Lawyer's  Advice  on  the  Bible.— Among  the  "Open 
Letters"  in  The  Century  for  January  is  one  on  "Advice  to  a 
Young  Lawyer,"  in  which  the  writer  gives  the  substance  of  several 
old  letters  recently  found  in  a  package  in  a  Washington  garret, 
written  by  such  men  as  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun.  These 
letters  were  addresed  to  a  young  man  who  had  requested  the 
views  of  the  statesmen  named  as  to  the  best  course  of  study  to 
pursue  preparatory  to  entering  the  legal  profession.  One  letter 
written  by  Senator  B.  W.  Leigh,  a  famous  Virginia  lawyer,  is 
specially  interesting.  After  mentioning  several  works  of  history, 
politics,  and  law,  Senator  Leigh  says:  "I  advise  every  man  to 
read  the  Bible.  I  speak  of  it  here  as  a  book  which  it  behooves  a 
lawyer  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  Avith.  It  is  the 
code  of  ethics  of  every  Christian  country  on  the  globe,  and  tends, 
above  all  other  books,  to  elucidate  the  spirit  of  law  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  practical  law  of  every 
Christian  nation,  whether  recognized  as  such  or  not." 


RELIGIOUS     NOTES. 

A  Salvation  Army  officer  recently  wrote  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Elder, 
of  Cincinnati,  asking  for  a  few  words  of  commendation  for  the  work  of  the 
Army.  In  his  letter  of  reply,  the  Archbishop  said  in  part:  "A  commen- 
dation would  imply  that  your  body  hold  an  authoritative  commission  from 
God  to  preach  His  gospel,  and  to  teach  men  His  doctrines  and  His  laws. 
Such  a  commendation  I  could  not  give.  1  suppose  that  you  are  aware  of  the 
position  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  regard.  She  holds  that  this  authori- 
tative commission  was  given  exclusively  to  her,  in  our  Lord's  command  to 
the  Apostles  'to  teach  all  nations'  and  in  His  promise  to  be  'with  them 
till  the  end  of  the  world.'  '  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me.'  On  the 
other  hand,  when  any  other  persons,  in  the  church  or  out  of  it,  make  use 
of  opportunities  to  draw  their  neighbors  away  from  sin  and  to  turn  their 
minds  and  hearts  toward  God,  every  one  who  loves  God  must  be  glad  of 
the  good  that  is  done.  And  I  have  much  respect  for  men  and  women  who 
apply  themselves  earnestly  to  such  work,  according  to  their  knowledge  and 
opportunities." 

Referring  to  the  talk  about  a  "dead-line  "  in  the  ministry,  The  Church- 
man  says:  "Some  clergy  are  old  at  fifty,  while  others  enter  upon  the 
youth  of  old  age  at  sixty.  Bishop  Durnford,  of  Chichester,  England,  who 
died  last  month,  was  not  consecrated  bishop  until  he  was  sixty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  he  exercised  a  vigorous  episcopate  for  twenty-five  years  and 
died,  quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  at  the  mature  age  of  ninety-three. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  old  yet,  and  almost  any  church  in  the  country  would 
be  glad  to  have  him  as  its  rector,  and  the  thought  of  making  him  rector 
emeritus  would  scarcely  occur  to  any  vestry  in  existence." 

A  WRITER  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Methodist.  Revieiv  mentions  certain 
facts  which  "make  it  sure  that  the  demand  may  come  for  at  least  a  partial 
restatement  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  new  statement  will  be  both  Cal  vin- 
istic  and  Arminian.  It  will  magnify  grace  and  the  divine  sovereignty  but 
will  not  minify  man's  free  agency."  On  this  The  Christian  Intelligencer 
comments  as  follows:  "The  writer  speaks  for  himself  ;  we  do  not  see  any 
call  for  such  restatement." 

A  BRIGHTER  day  appears  to  be  dawning  for  the  Rumanian  Jews,  says 
The  Americati  Hebreiv.  "  The  new  Prime  Minister,  M.  Stourdza,  has  agreed 
to  raise  the  percentage  of  Jewish  pupils  who  may  attend  schools  to  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  number  attending,  instead  of  the  three  per  cent,  hitherto 
allowed,  while  soldiers  are  to  be  permitted  to  rise  in  rank  according  to 
merit,  a  right  hitherto  denied,  however  meritorious  the  service  rendered." 

The  third  Ecumenical  Conference  of  Methodism  is  to  be  held  in  England 
in  1901.  The  Joint  Committee  having  these  things  in  charge  met  in  the 
Wesleyan  Mission-House,  London,  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  entered  upon  its 
work.  It  decided  that  the  same  general  principles  shall  govern  the  next 
Conference  that  governed  those  of  1881  and  1891.  The  Conference  will  be 
held  in  City  Road  Chapel,  the  Mother  Church  of  Methodism. 

A  NUMBER  of  pastors  of  New  York  churches  have  sent  an  urgent  invita- 
tion to  Rev.  Andrew  Murray,  the  devotional  writer  and  evangelist  of 
South  Africa,  to  spend  next  winter  in  holding  a  series  of  religious  and 
devotional  meetings  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  in  this  country.  This 
invitation  has  been  prompted  by  the  deep  and  favorable  impression  made 
by  Mr.  Murray  during  his  tour  of  this  country  last  season. 

At  a  recent  debate  held  in  the  London  Presbyterian  College  on 
"  Needed  Reforms  in  Presbyterian  Government  and  Worship,"  it  was  sug- 
gested, among  other  things,  that  pastorates  should  be  terminable  at  a  fixed 
period,  and  that  appointments  to  the  eldership  should  not  necessarily  be  for 
life,  nor  should  prospective  elders  be  required  to  assent  to  the  whole  of 
the  Westminster  Confession. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Monro  Gibson,  of  London,  has  accepted  the  nomination  of 
the  committee  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Free  Churches  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  presidency.  In  that  capacity  he  will  preside  over  the  Free 
Church  Congress  which  meets  at  Nottingham  next  spring. 
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FROM    FOREIGN    LANDS. 


IS  GERMANY   TOO   AGGRESSIVE? 

AMERICANS  would  not  need  to  feel  more  than  a  passing 
interest  in  Dr.  Jameson's  Transvaal  raid,  if  the  Govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  South  African  Republic  were 
alone  concerned  in  the  matter.  The  raid  has,  however,  by  reason 
of  the  action  of  Germany  and  the  construction  put  upon  it,  assumed 
proportions  that  arouse  world-wide  interest. 

The  German  Emperor's  despatch  to  President  Kriiger  is  taken 
to  mean  not  only  that  Germany  proposed  to  disregard  England's 
claim  of  suzerainty  over  the  Transvaal,  but  to  mean  also  that  the 
Germans,  despite  the  frequent  warnings  they  have  received  from 
England,  regard  themselves  competent  to  stop  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  in  its  march  of  conquest  of  the  world.  That  meaning  is 
given  to  the  Emperor's  message  by  both  Englishmen  and  Ger- 
mans. The  latter  established  themselves  in  South  Africa  about 
twelve  years  ago;  they  have  interfered  with  the  extension  of 
British  jiower  in  several  instances,  have  been  much  disturbed 
when  England  broke  her  alleged  promise  not  to  extend  her 
dominions  beyond  latitude  22"  south,  and  are  determined  to  stop 
the  further  increase  of  England's  power  at  any  cost.  J'he  Times, 
London,  says : 

"The  Emperor's  telegram  must  not  be  taken  as  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  his  personal  feeling.  Hitherto  there  have  been  only 
tentative  efforts  to  explain  away  the  restrictions  placed  by  the 
convention  of  iS84on  the  international  status  of  the  Republic  and 
to  impugn  the  British  claim  of  suzerainty.  The  Emperor's  tele- 
gram decides  the  question  summarily  in  the  name  of  the  German 
Empire.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Transvaal 
Government  already  draws  from  such  powerful  encouragement 
the  conclusion  that  it  can  go  a  step  farther  and  denounce  all  its 
existing  treaties  with  Great  Britain  on  the  ground  that  they  are  de 
facto  nullified  by  such  an  act  of  unparalleled  aggression  as  that 
which  has  been  carried  out  with  her  connivance,  if  not  at  her  in- 
stigation, and  take  this  opportunity  of  placing  its  relations  on  a 
footing  of  equality  which  can  never  afterward  be  challenged." 

Naturally  this  explanation  of  the  Emperor's  conduct  has 
aroused  public  feeling  in  England.  The  people  have  shown  their 
determination  to  resist  the  Germans  in  every  conceivable  man- 
ner. Cartoons  in  which  the  Emperor  is  pictured  as  a  little  boy 
teasinga  lion  are  i)lentiful.  In  the  theaters  and  music-halls  allu- 
sions to  the  political  situation  have  been  received  with  enthusi- 
asm. Stores  kept  by  Germans  are  said  to  have  b\ien  wrecked  by 
the  mob  and  Germans  living  in  England  to  have  been  in  some 
cases  maltreated.  Many  of  the  press  comments  are  of  a  very 
bellicose  sort,  to  the  effect  that  Germany  could  not  possibly  resist 
Great  Britain.  Tlu  Standard,  London,  Lord  Salisbury's  mouth- 
piece, is  more  moderate,  but  no  less  firm.     It  says: 

"We  wish  to  write  with  as  much  moderation  of  language  as  is 
suitable  to  a  serious  occasion.  But  we  can  not  conceal  from  our- 
selves that  the  conduct  and  language  of  the  Emperor  together 
raise  two  strong  presumptions.  One  is  that  Germany  either 
wishes  to  challenge  or  seeks  to  destroy  the  suzerainty  of  the 
(Jueen  in  the  Transvaal.  It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  they 
should  bo  told,  and  that  the  Emperor  should  be  told,  in  the'most 
courteous  but  in  the  firmest  language  possible,  that  neither  Ger- 
many nor  any  other  power,  except  Great  Britain,  has  rights  of 
any  kind  in  the  Transvaal.  .  .  .  Moreover,  it  is  imperative  to  add 
that,  as  between  the  Transvaal  and  itself,  the  English  Govern- 
ment can  not  tolerate,  and  will  not  tolerate,  any  interference 
whatsoever.  Wo  have  every  wish — indeed,  we  have  made  many 
sacrifices — to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  Germany.  But  if 
Germany  were  to  insist  on  trespassing  on  our  sovereign  rights 
those  friendly  terms  would  necessarily  be  at  an  end.  If  the  atti- 
tude and  language  of  the  German  Emperor  do  not  imply  any- 
thing of  this  kind,  well  and  good.  In  that  case,  we  are  wholly  at 
a  loss  to  understand  what  his  Majesty  means  by  congratulating 
President  Kriiger  on  having  defeated  Dr.  Jameson  'without  ap- 
pealing for  the  help  of  friendly  powers. '     What '  friendly  powers'  ? 


And  which  are  the  powers  that  claim  the  right  to  interfere  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Transvaal  ?  Let  us  have  a  clear  under- 
standing." 

The  St.  James' s  Gazette  points  out  that  this  famous  telegram 
is  not  the  outcome  of  the  Emperor's  supposed  love  of  notoriety. 
That  paper  says : 

"Here  we  have  a  state  paper,  drawn  up,  it  will  be  observed, 
after  consultation  with  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  and  not  with  him 
alone  ;  for  it  appears  that  the  Chief  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Chief 
of  the  Navy  Ot^ce,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Naval  Cabinet,  were 
present  at  the  conference.  Admirals  and  naval  secretaries  are 
not  required  to  draft  the  terms  of  diplomatic  notes.  ...  It  n)ay 
be  a  conscious  warning  on  the  part  of  the  German  Government. 
Friendly  to  us  for  some  time  past  that  Government  has  not  been  ; 
yet  it  had  never  definitely  closed  the  way  to  friendship.  Time 
and  again,  within  the  last  twelve  years,  our  Government  has 
been  given  to  understand  that  we  could  still  have  German  sup- 
port for  our  diplomacy — on  terms;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  distinct 
condition  that  Germany,  when  she  needed  it,  could  have  support 
from  us.  We  preferred  isolation — with  results  we  see  to-day. 
But  some  may  think  that  this  flip  from  the  Kaiser's  glove  is  but 
one  more  rough  hint  to  the  same  purpose.  .  .  .  But  it  may  be 
that  the  German  Emperor  and  his  advisers  are  closing  the  door 
with  a  slam,  and  liave  abandoned  any  desire  to  either  cajole  or 
bully  us  into  alliance.  Isolated  we  have  chosen  to  be,  and  iso- 
lated, it  seems,  we  are  now  likely  to  remain.  It  is  a  most  peril- 
ous position  for  a  country  such  as  ours.  .  .  .  The  German  Em- 
peror's message,  like  the  outrage  of  President  Cleveland,  may  do 
us  some  good,  if  one  and  the  other  show  us  that  even  in  those 
countries,  toward  which  we  ourselves  feel  most  amicably,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  letting  loose  a  flood  of  envy  and  dislike  against 
Britain.  .  .  .  But,  after  all,  we  will  neither  be  bounced  nor  bul- 
lied out  of  our  rights  and  our  position  in  the  world  ;  not  even  if 
we  have  to  fight  to  keep  them." 

But  these  matter-of-fact  comments  are  the  exception,  and  are 
only  met  with  in  the  journals  of  world-wide  reputation.  In  some 
of  the  English  papers  Emperor  William  II.,  who  is  thirty-eight 
years  old,  father  of  seven  children,  and  a  ruler  of  eight  years'  ex- 
perience, is  spoken  of  as  a  "fresh  young  man,"  and  referred  to  as 
an  "autocratic"  ruler. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Germans  have  received  the  news  of 
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England's  agitation  has  been  regarded  as  a  sign  of  fear  even  out- 
side of  England.  Thus  the  Figaro,  Paris,  which  commented 
favorably  upon  the  Emperor's  message  to  President  Kriiger, 
says : 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  German  Emperor  is  very  easily 
roused  by  unfavorable  comments  upon  his  actions.*  Yet  he  re- 
ceives the  brutal  attacks  of  the  British  press  in  perfect  silence. 
This  is  proof  that  he  feels  his  inability  to  go  to  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Should  really  serious  complications  arise  between  Ger- 
many and  England,  then  France  will  take  care  to  preserve  an 
attitude  which  will  insure  her  present  position  as  the  silent  guar- 
dian of  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  France  will  not  interfere  in 
a  quarrel  which  concerns  Germany  and  Great  Britain  alone." 

The  Neuesten  Nachrichieji,  Berlin,  says : 

"A  breach  of  international  usages  has  been  committed  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  the  indignation  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  all  states  to  consider  how  they  can  protect 
their  rights  and  interests  in  the  Transvaal  against  violations  com- 
mitted by  the  English  intruders.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the 
German  Government  in  the  first  place  to  take  energetic  measures. 
The  talk  of  war,  however,  is  nonsensical.  We  do  not  attach  the 
slightest  importance  to  the  threats  of  the  English,  and  regard  the 
war-cloud  as  one  composed  of  printer's  ink  only." 

The  National  Zeitung,  Berlin,  declares  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
little  importance  whether  England  has  managed  to  retain  some 
nominal  rights  in  the  Transvaal.  The  question  is  simply  whether 
England  is  to  be  allowed  to  annex  the  whole  world  or  not.  This 
paper  continues : 

"The  German  press  has  only  expressed  its  well-founded  con- 
viction that  it  is  contrary  to  the  national  interests  of  Germany, 
and,  since  her  conquest  of  Madagascar,  also  against  the  interests 
of  France,  that  all  the  rest  of  South  Africa  should  become  Eng- 
lish. The  principle  of  the  balance  of  power  is  as  valid  in  South 
Africa  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  means  will  be  found 
to  preserve  it  against  England,  if  that  should  become  necessary." 

The  Vossiche  Zeitutig,  Berlin,  thinks  it  is  the  positive  duty  of 
the  German  Government  to  protect  its  own  interests  and  those  of 
the  Boers.  The  Kolnische  Zeituttg  protests  strongly  against  the 
assumption  that  the  Germans  hold  views  different  from  the  Em- 
peror, and  points  out  that  even  the  Socialists  show  patriotism. 
Many  papers  have  made  use  of  a  mode  peculiarly  effective  in 
Germany  when  the  public  is  to  be  influenced.  They  print  im- 
moderate attacks  on  the  part  of  English  papers  in  specially  heavy 
type,  but  without  any  comment.  The  Novoye  Vremya,  St. 
Petersburg,  says : 

"The  attitude  of  the  British  press  is  evidently  mainly  intended 
to  frighten  Germany,  and  is  not  the  result  of  a  determination  to 
go  to  war.  The  Transvaal  question  will  not  assume  really  dan- 
gerous proportions  unless  further  developments  force  the  Em- 
peror to  act  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his 
message.  In  that  case,  however,  the  isolation  of  Great  Britain, 
which  threatens  her  position  in  Egypt,  will  become  more  evident." 
—  Translations  made /or  The  Literary  Digest. 


There  is  trouble  in  store  for  the  so-called  devil-worshipers  in  Paris, 
•whose  extraordinary  rites  were  reported  recently  in  the  Parisian  papers. 
According  to  The  Westminster  Gazette  an  action  for  libel  has  been  brought 
by  a  Mile.  Lucie  Claraz,  of  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  against  a  periodical 
entitled  Le  Diable  au  Dix-neiivihne  Slide,  which  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  worshipers  of  Satan  and  the  so-called  priests,  who  celebrate 
what  are  known  as  "  black  masses,"  ceremonies  not  only  impious  but  im- 
moral and  obscene.  In  an  article  which  appeared  in  this  paper,  Jlllle. 
Lucie  Claraz  was  described  as  a  "devil-worshiper,''  who  procured  conse- 
crated communion  wafers  from  the  Catholic  churches  for  the  purpose  of 
having  them  defiled  by  the  ministers  of  Satan.  The  plaintiff,  who  is  a  good 
Catholic,  has  organized  a  church  in  Fribourg  at  her  own  expense,  and  has 
been  specially  honored  by  the  Pope.  Owing  to  the  statements  circulated 
about  her,  she  was  refused  communion  at  Fribourg,  and  accordingly 
brought  the  action  against  Le  Diable  au  Dix-neuviime  Siicle. 


*  Reference  is  possibly  made  to  the  many  actions  brought  of  late  in  Ger- 
many for  Use  majeste,  which  actions,  however,  are  not  instituted  by  the 
throne,  but  by  the  state  attorney  of  the  district  in  which  the  paper  that 
prints  real  or  supposed  insults  against  the  Emperor  is  published.— Ed. 
Literary  Digest. 


DR.   JAMESON'S    EXPEDITION    TO    THE 
TRANSVAAL. 

"POR  a  while  it  was  assumed  that  Dr.  Jameson  had  led  his 
-*■  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  British  element  in  Johannes- 
burg entirely  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Premier  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  directors  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company.  But  it  is  now  charged  that  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  intended  invasion  of 
the  Transvaal,  and  he  has,  presumably  because  of  this  charge, 
resigned  from  the  Premiership  of  the  Cape.  Dr.  Jameson  and 
his  associates  will  be  turned  over  to  the  British  authorities.  In 
the  Transvaal  order  has  been  restored  for  the  moment.  Presi- 
dent Kriiger  has  published  a  proclamation  which  ends  as  follows  : 

"I  have  long  since  contemplated  the  advisability  of  a  change  in 
the  constitution  in  favor  of  the  numerous  foreign  element.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  accede  to  unjust  demands.  I  have  also  thought 
of  raising  the  mining  district  of  Johannesburg  to  the  rank  of  a 
city,  and  intended  to  mention  the  subject  during  the  next  session 
of  the  Volksraad  [Q.or\gres?,].  Is  it  still  possible  for  me  to  do 
this  after  what  has  occurred?  I  will  give  you  the  answer  to  this 
question  myself.  I  know  that  there  are  thousands  of  men  in 
Johannesburg  who  deserve  to  be  trusted  with  an  extension  of 
their  rights.  Let  the  people  of  Johannesburg  jjrove  by  their  con- 
duct that  I  am  justified  in  going  before  the  Volksraad  with  the 
admonition,  'Forgive  and  forget.'" 

As  an  evidence  of  how  little  English  sentiment  is  disposed  to 
grant  the  Boers  any  concession  that  might  enable  them  to  continue 
as  an  independent  nation,  the  following  excerpt  is  cited  from  an 
editorial  in  The  Graphic,  London,  written  a  few  months  ago, 
when  the  Transvaal  was  seeking,  not  for  the  first  time,  to  obtain 
direct  communication  with  the  sea  : 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  annoyance  of  the  Boers  at 
the  annexation  by  Great  Britain  of  the  small  strip  of  territory 
separating  Swaziland  from  Amatongaland.  The  ambitious 
Dutchmen  have  long  hugged  the  dream  of  becoming  masters  of 
that  little  property  themselves  as  one  farther  step  toward  the  sea. 
The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  they  should  ever  have  imagined 
that  their  dream  was  realizable.  If  there  is  one  principle  in  our 
policy  in  South  Africa  which  has  been  fixed  and  invariable,  it  is 
that  the  Transvaal  must  be  prevented  at  all  hazards  from  having 
a  seaport  of  its  own.  With  that  view  we  acquired  some  years 
ago,  in  the  territories  now  formally  annexed,  predominant  rights. 
.  .  .  That  the  ambition  of  the  Boers  should  not  have  been  damped 
by  these  dispositions  argues  either  a  phenomenal  sanguineness 
on  their  part,  or  a  not  very  complimentary  estimate  of  our  own 
courage  and  consistency." 

.  The  press  of  Continental  Europe  unanimously  censures  this 
spirit  on  the  part  of  England.  The  Handelsblad,  Amsterdam, 
in  a  long  editorial,  describes  the  attitude  of  the  English  as  fol- 
lows : 

"They  [the  British  Colonial  authorities]  had  long  prepared  for 
this  invasion.  As  early  as  November  i  the  Belfast  Evening  Tele- 
graph published  a  letter  from  Matabeleland,  in  which  the  writer 
expressed  his  confidence  that  the  troops  of  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany would  have  an  easy  task,  '  as  the  Transvaal  did  not  dream 
o/  an  attack. '  And  then  the  complaints  of  the  English  !  In  the 
Transvaal  Government  schools,  instruction  is  given  in  the  Dutch 
language.  Is  it  not  given  in  English  wherever  the  British  flag 
flies?  Private  schools  must  set  asJde  some  hours  for  the  instruc- 
tion in  Dutch.  Is  instruction  in  English  dispensed  with  in  such 
schools  among  English-speaking  nations?  Further,  the  English 
declare  that  life  and  property  are  not  cared  for  in  the  mining 
districts,  and  complain  that  there  are  thousands  of  robbers  and 
thieves  around,  yet  they  demand  that  these  robbers  and  thieves 
be  given  equal  rights  with  the  early  settlers,  as  soon  as  they  enter 
the  Transvaal.  Henry  Hess  writes  in  The  African  Critic:  'I 
know  that  there  are  50,000  stand  of  arms  in  Johannesburg.  The 
defeat  of  Majuba  will  be  revenged,  and  every  true  Etiglishman 
will  regard  Dr.  Jameson  as  justified. '  Yet  this  loyal  English- 
man demands  citizens'  rights  in  the  Transvaal!  Luckily  Presi- 
dent Kriiger  remembered  the  Dutch  adage,  'One  can  not  kill  a 
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turtle  before  it  shows  its  head. '     He  waited,  and  lopped  the  head 
off  when  it  made  its  appearance." 

The  Rotterdamsche  Courant,  Rotterdam,  says  : 

"We  foresaw  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  between  Uitlanders 
and  Boers,  but  we  could  not  imagine  that  the  first  attack  would 
come  from  without.  This  intrusion  of  the  hirelings  of  a  foreign 
company  into  the  dominions  of  a  free  state  must  be  regarded  as 
the  most  flagrant  example  of  British  arrogance  on  record.  Thsse 
soldiers  of  the  Chartered  Company  are  the  worst  kind  of  adven- 
turers extant.  Witness  their  work  against  the  Matabele.  The 
company  is  responsible  for  their  brutal  deeds,  yet  the  names  of 
such  men  as  Cecil  Rhodes  and  the  Duke  of  Fife  figure  in  its  list. 
We  can  do  nothing  for  the  Boers,  but  they  need  not  to  be  told 
that  the  hearts  of  their  blood-relations  in  Holland  are  with  them 
in  their  trial." 

The  Temps,  Paris,  discusses  the  peculiar  position  in  which  the 
Boers  are  placed  with  regard  to  the  Uitlanders.  Our  contem- 
porary points  out  that  the  laws  of  naturalization  are  not  more 
stringent  in  the  Transvaal  than  in  other  countries  with  a  large 
immigration.  The  demands  of  the  British  press,  that  the  Uit- 
landers be  given  the  same  facilities  as  in  Canada  and  Australia, 
are  unjust :  "  For,  "  continues  the  Temps, 

"these  analogies  are  absolutely  deceptive.  In  the  first  place, 
even  in  those  Colonies  we  have  never  heard  it  said  that  the  elec- 
toral system  of  the  Upper  House— for  the  most  part,  moreover, 
not  elective,  admits  newly  arrived  emigrants  to  participate  in 
choosing  its  members.  Further,  what  comparison  can  possibly 
be  drawn  between  vast  communities  like  those  of  Australia  and 
Canada,  already  given  over  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  with- 
out contact  with  other  states  threatening  them  with  absorption, 
and  a  little  Republic  strangled  by  surrounding  English  posses- 
sions? Victoria  or  Queensland  will  never  be  inundated  by  the 
French  or  the  Germans,  and  they  took  precautions  against  the 
danger  of  a  yellow  invasion  by  measures  in  comparison  to  which 
the  Constitution  of  the  South  African  Republic  is  child's  play." — 
Trans  I  at  ions  vtadt'  Jor  The  Liter.\rv  Dkjest. 


CHILE'S   "MONROE    DOCTRINE." 

IS  Chile  getting  ready  to  promulgate  a  special  Monroe  doctrine 
of  her  own  to  apply  to  South  America,  and  to  serve  as  a 
warning  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  Europe  to  keep  nands  off? 
Recent  events  are.  in  certain  quarters,  taken  to  foreshadow  such 
a  proceeding. 

Chile  has  promised  to  Bolivia  the  disputed  provinces  of  Tacua 
and  Arica,  formerly  belonging  to  Peru,  on  condition  that  Bolivia 
will  support  Chile  in  international  difficulties.  Bolivia  has 
hitherto  been  friendly  to  Peru  and  the  Argentine  Federation. 
But  the  offer  of  a  seaport  is  too  tempting  to  be  refused.  The 
Patria.  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  Argentine  papers  pointed  out 
the  danger  some  months  ago,  and  urged  the  Government  to  come 
to  a  better  understanding  with  Bolivia.  But  the  Argentines  are 
too  busy  with  internal  squabbles  to  give  due  heed  to  the  machina- 
tions of  Chile.     The  Tclcgrajo,  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  says  : 

"Commercially,  Tacua  and  Arica  have  belonged  to  us  by  rights 
for  many  years.  Our  geographical  position  and  our  growing 
trade  point  to  this  outlet  by  which  alone  we  can  obtain  direct 
communication  with  the  ocean.  The  circumstances  are  favora- 
ble, and  we  must  make  use  of  .them  unless  we  wish  to  allow  our 
country  to  fall  into  that  lethargy  which  is  characteristic  of  some 
of  the  Eastern  people.  We  must  have  a  Bolivian  port,  and  be 
connected  with  it  by  a  purely  Bolivian  railroad.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury we  have  fostered  Peru  commercially  ;  it  is  now  time  to  look 
after  our  own  interests.  It  is  now  possible  to  obtain  Tacua  and 
Arica  in  an  honorable  manner,  and  we  must  not  let  the  chance 
slip  tf)  add  these  provinces  to  our  territory." 

The  Wistlulif  Tost,  St.  Louis,  thinks  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  Chilean  "  Monroe  doctrine"  will  be  formulated.  As  yet 
the  Chileans  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  declare  themselves 
masters  of  the  South  American  continent,    but  soon  they  will 


come  forward  boldly  and  announce  that  their  will  is  law  from  the 
Caribbean  Sea  to  Cape  Horn.     The  paper  says : 

"The  Bolivians  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  Chile  has  granted 
them  a  short  respite  only,  and  that  they  must  ultimately  be  ab- 
sorbed by  that  expanding  country.  The  Bolivians  now  assist  by 
going  against  Argentina,  the  only  state  capable  of  residing  Chile. 
.  .  .  The  Argentines  are  busy  with  the  interests  of  their  ruling 
oligarchy.  Chile  has  managed  to  sow^  discord,  and  the  three 
natural  allies — Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Argentina — have  been  parted, 
and  one  of  them  has  not  been  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Chile. 
The  happy  days  during  which  South  American  statesmen  did  not 
have  their  sleep  disturbed  by  international  politics  are  now  past. 
Chile  has  put  life  into  pending  questions,  and  supports  her  de- 
mands by  extensive  warlike  preparations.  One  of  these  ques- 
tions has  now  been  settled  in  favor  of  Chile  by  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  with  Bolivia.  Now  comes  the  turn  of  the  boundary 
disputes  between  Chile  and  Argentina,  between  Argentina  and 
Bolivia,  and  the  final  disposal  of  the  above-mentioned  former 
provinces  of  Peru.  As  far  as  can  be  seen,  these  questions  will  be 
solved  according  to  the  Chilean  Monroe  doctrine,  for  Chile  is 
strong,  and  her  neighbors  are  weak." — Tratislated  Jor  The 
Literary  Digest. 


WHY   THE    BOERS    HATE  THE    BRITISH. 

THE  following  is  a  short  extract  from  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  Ztiid  Afrikansche  Tydschrift,  Cape  Town.  It  gives 
the  principal  causes  of  the  enmity  between  the  Dutch  South 
African  settlers  and  the  English,  from  the  Boer's  point  of  view. 

"One  of  the  greatest  of  Boer  *  grievances  was  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  robbed  of  the  money  they  had  paid  for  their 
slaves.  When  slavery  was  yet  tolerated  by  Great  Britain,  a 
brisk  trade  was  carried  on  by  British  vendors  of  human  flesh  with 
slaves  captured  in  the  Malaysian  Islands.  When  it  became 
known  that  Bishop  Wilberforce  had  been  successful,  the  English 
captains  bound  for  the  West  Indies  unloaded  their  cargoes  at  the 
Cape.  As  the  Government  valuation  was  far  below  the  prices 
paid  by  the  Boers,  the  Boer  slaveholder  would  naturally  lose 
heavily  upon  recent  investments  when  the  slaves  were  declared 
free.  But  the  Boers  never  were  ardent  slaveholders.  In  their 
independent  states  slavery  has  never  been  known,  altho  the  Boer 
exercises  a  kind  of  patriarchal  authority  over  his  native  servants. 
The  Pioers  were,  therefore,  quite  willing  to  depart  from  a  custom 
which  they  only  recognized  because  their  British  masters  sanc- 
tioned the  trade.  They  were,  however,  roused  to  resentment 
when  they  discovered  that  nothing  was  paid  to  indemnify  them 
for  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  liberation  of  the  slaves.  The 
British  Government,  no  doubt,  paid  the  money,  but  the  Boers 
were  cheated  by  the  Government  agents,  while  their  fellow 
colonists  of  British  extraction  received  the  compensation  allotted 
to  them.  This  grievance  caused  the  first  exodus  from  the  Cape 
Colony,  the  Boers  being  accompanied  by  thousands  of  liberated 
Malay,  Hottentot,  and  Bushmen  slaves,  who  refused  to  leave 
their  masters.  Another  reminiscence  that  keeps  alive  the  hatred 
of  the  Boers  is  the  execution  of  Slagta's  Neck.  They  had  emi- 
grated to  escape  British  rule,  leaving  their  well-ordered  farms 
behind,  and  selling  much  of  their  household  goods  at  an  enormous 
sacrifice.  But  the  British  Government  declared  that  any  one 
born  on  soil  owned  by  Great  Britain  could  not  renounce  his  alle- 
jTiance  to  the  British  Crown.  The  Boers  made  a  stand  in  what  is 
at  present  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  British  troops  defeated 
them,  and  twenty-eight  of  their  leaders  were  sentenced  to  be 
hung  as  traitors  and  conspirators.  Their  wives,  children,  and 
friends  were  forced  to  witness  the  execution.  Unfortunately  the 
gallows  broke.  According  to  the  old  Roman-Dutch  law,  to  which 
the  Boers  were  accustomed,  the  prisoners  would  now  be  freed,  but 
to  the  horror  of  the  witnesses  the  gallows  was  erected  a  .second 
time  and  the  prisoners  hoisted  to  death  amid  the  lamentations  of 
their  friends  and  relatives.  This  incident  has  never  been  for- 
gotten. The  majority  of  the  Boers  then  emigrated  to  the  other 
side  of  the  V'aal  River.  The  Orange  Free  State,  then  regarded  as 
an  arid  waste,  was  turned  over  to  the  Boers  a  few  years  later, 

•  'riif  name  .Xfrikiiiuk'rs  \v«s  oriRinnlly  aOoplod  by  the  Boers,  \vlu>  tlnis 
distin^:u^slle^l  between  themselves  and  people  not  born  in  South  Africa. 
The  term  appears  now  to  be  applied  promiscuously  to  both  Uoers  and 
British  colonists. 
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when  Sir  Harry  Smith  met  with  signal  defeat  from  the  Basutos. 
The  Free  State  remains  independent  to  this  day.  Only  the 
corner  in  which  the  diamonds  were  discovered  was  taken  from 
it  in  1870. 

"In  the  Transvaal  region  at  first  three  independent  states  were 
formed— Patschefstrom,  Zoutpansberg,  and  Lydenburg.  Soon, 
however,  the  states  discovered  that  they  could  not  hold  out  singly 
against  the  fierce  Kaffirs  which  surrounded  them,  and  a  single 
Republic— the  South  African  Republic — was  formed,  with  Presi- 
dent Pretorius  at  its  head.  In  spite  of  exhausting  wars  with  the 
natives,  the  Republic  prospered  under  the  guidance  of  its  slightly 
educated  but  immensely  practical  Boer  presidents.  In  1873  came 
a  change  for  the  worse.  The  Rev.  Burges  then  became  chief 
magistrate,  an  intelligent,  well-meaning  and  very  liberal  man, 
but  one  who  introduced  innovations  for  which  the  country  was 
■not  yet  ripe.  The  result  was  financial  ruin.  The  English  had 
been  waiting  for  this.  Their  representative.  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone,  held  a  plebiscite  in  which  the  Boers  themselves  re- 
fused even  to  participate.  The  English  settlers  in  the  towns 
signed  a  petition  to  the  British  Government,  and  the  Transvaal 
was  formally  annexed.  The  Boers  sent  deputation  after  deputa- 
tion to  England,  but  were  told  that  their  hopes  could  not  be  real- 
ized, and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  informed  them  that  'The  Transvaal 
would  remain  British  territory  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  in 
heaven.'  The  Boers  then  rose  (December,  1880)  and  drove  the 
British  from  their  country  with  terrific  slaughter. 

"In  1882  the  states  of  Stellaland  and  Gosen  were  founded  in 
Bechuanaland.  But  the  British  Government,  as  usual,  annexed 
them  as  soon  as  they  became  settled,  and  the  liberty-loving  Boers 
retreated  from  the  farms  they  had  begun  to  inhabit.  They  were 
luckier  in  the  new  Republic  (a  part  of  Zuhiland) ,  and  in  Swazi- 
land. Miners  had  begun  to  enter  the  Transvaal.  The  British 
hoped  that  their  boast,  'If  we  can  not  conquer  you  by  our  arms, 
we  will  annex  you  by  out-voting  you,'  would  speedily  be  made 
good,  and  the  British  Government  no  longer  offered  serious  ob- 
jections to  the  extension  of  a  state  which  would  soon  become 
British  territory." — Translated  J  or  "Vy^-s.  Literary  Digest. 


ENGLAND'S  ARMY. 

THE  power  of  Great  Britain  is  based  almost  exclusively  upon 
her  navy,  and  her  army  is  so  small  that  the  Continental 
officers  generally  regard  it  as  not  worth  taking  into  account.  Yet 
the  British  army  is  very  interesting  in  its  composition  and  qual- 
ity, especially  as  it  is  the  only  one  in  Europe  which  recruits  itself 
by  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  enlistment.  The  Continental 
powers,  without  exception,  claim  that  it  is  every  man's  duty  not 
■only  to  bear  arms  in  the  defense  of  his  country  in  case  of  war, 
but  also  to  learn  the  necessary  proficiency  in  handling  these  arms 
in  times  of  peace.  In  a  book  by  Captain  Le  Juge,  recently  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  ("Das  englische  Heer  in  seiner  heutigen  Gestal- 
tung") ,  we  find  the  following  comments  on  the  present  aspect  of 
Britain's  land  forces: 

"As  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  British  army  is  still  com- 
posed of  mercenaries,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  kept  up 
are,  in  the  main,  the  same  which  existed  during  the  reign  of  the 
Stuarts.  Some  reforms  have  taken  place,  but  they  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  The  sale  and  barter  of  the  diverse  ranks 
of  commissioned  officers  has  only  been  abolished  to  some  extent 
since  the  early  seventies.  Flogging  was  abolished  after  the  Zulu 
war.  Yet  some  important  reforms  have  been  engrafted  upon  the 
ancient  formation  of  the  British  army.  Thus  a  reserve  has  been 
formed  by  contract.  Some  of  the  men  are  bound  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  a  number  of  years  after  their  release  from 
active  service,  and  these  will  be  used  to  bring  the  regiments  up 
to  their  effective  strength  in  case  of  war. 

"Then  there  is  the  militia.  Originally  the  militia  was  that  part 
of  the  British  forces  in  which  the  principle  of  universal  service 
as  against  the  hireling  soldier  was  upheld.  But  during  the  pres- 
■ent  century  this  principle  was  dropped,  and  the  militia  is  now 
■composed  of  enlisted  men.  The  militiamen  serve  only  a  short 
time  with  the  colors,  may  not  be  sent  abroad,  and  can  not  even 
be  used  in  the  Channel  Islands,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Malta,  or  Gib- 
raltar without  their  own  concurrence.     The  permission  of  Parlia- 


ment is  necessary  to  mobilize  the  militia.  The  militia  reserve, 
however,  can  be  drafted  into  regiments  of  the  line.  Other  pecul- 
iar parts  of  the  British  army  are  the  volunteers  and  the  yeomanry. 
The  yeomanry  is  a  body  of  volunteer  cavalry,  composed  mainly 
of  farmers  and  farm-tenants.  It  is  a  very  exclusive  force.  The 
volunteer  army,  in  which  all  arms  are  represented,  is  a  very  free 
organization.  Its  members  can  enter  it  and  leave  it  without 
much  trouble.  As  long  as  a  man  belongs  to  a  volunteer  corps  he 
is,  of  course,  subject  to  some  legal  restrictions,  and  must  take 
part  in  the  drill.  That  the  volunteers  represent  a  material  out  of 
which  excellent  soldiers  could  be  made,  is  undeniable,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  individual  volunteer  distinguishes  himself 
by  intelligence  and  physical  ability.  It  is,  however,  hardly  nec- 
essary to  remark  that  their  value  as  a  body  is  limited.  The  vol- 
unteers are  intended  for  the  defense  of  the  British  Isles  only. 
But  even  here  it  will  be  difficult  to  use  them  to  advantage,  as 
their  organization  is  insufficient  to  warrant  their  being  led 
against  a  well-organized  and  well-trained  army." 

The  writer  quotes  the  proud  words  of  an  English  general,  that 
"the  English  officer  is  the  best  in  the  world,  for  he  is  a  gentle- 
man, the  representative  of  everything  noble,  brave,  and  honora- 
ble, and  possessed  of  highly  developed  self-esteem."  Captain  Le 
Juge,  according  to  German  custom,  quotes  a  non-German  in  an- 
swer to  this.     A  French  general  says  : 

"Granted  that  the  English  officer  possesses  all  these  qualities, 
that  does  not  make  him  what  the  Continental  officer  is — the  back- 
bone and  educator  of  the  nation.  He  can  not  educate  his  men, 
because  he  regards  them  as  tools  only,  and  leaves  them  solely  in 
the  hands  of  the  '  non-coms. '  The  British  officer  is  not,  therefore, 
the  best  in  the  world.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  him  is  that 
he  is  the  best  to  handle  the  men  placed  under  his  command." 

The  discipline  of  the  British  army  appears  very  lax  to  Captain 
Le  Juge.  Over  six  thousand  cases  of  drunkenness  in  one  year 
(1894)  appear  to  him  enormous.  That  only  336  of  these  came 
before  court-martial,  while  the  rest  were  punished  with  a  fine, 
astonishes  him.  Fines  are  unknown  in  the  German  service. 
Altho  desertion  has,  of  late,  decreased  to  something  less  than  two 
per  cent,  annually,  the  German  officer  thinks  that  deserters  are 
far  more  numerous  than  in  Continental  armies.  That  a  whole 
battalion  of  the  Life  Guards  mutinies  because  the  men  think  they 
are  drilled  too  much,  strikes  him  as  distinctly  humorous.  The 
total  abstinence  movement  in  the  British  army  is  as  little  to  his 
liking  as  the  drunkenness  which  led  to  its  establishment.  The 
Indian  army  is,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  led  by  the  best 
officers  that  England  has  at  her  disposal,  but  it  is  too  cumber- 
some to  be  used  away  from  its  native  soil.  —  Translated/or  The 
Literary  Digest. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

We  do  not  know,  says  the  Vienna  Neue  Revue,  what  degree  of  respect 
education  receives  from  state  officials  in  other  countries,  but  the  Austrian 
frontier  guards  certainly  do  not  favor  individuals  for  the  amount  of 
knowledge  they  possess.  This  is  shown  in  the  case  of  two  learned  and  high- 
ly talented — pigs.  With  their  impresario  these  well-trained  young  porkers 
went  on  a  tour  on  the  European  continent.  But  the  Austrian  authorities, 
mindful  of  their  orders  to  allow  no  representatives  of  the  porcine  species 
to  cross  the  frontier  while  swine  fever  is  raging  in  the  regions  beyond, 
failed  to  understand  that  this  was  a  question  of  intellectual  rather  than 
material  enjoyment,  and  refused  to  let  the  grunting  young  artists  pass. 

The  accusation  of  being  intolerant  which  is  charged  by  some  American 
papers  against  the  Germans  because  the  latter  refused  to  give  a  place  to 
the  Heine  memorial,  causes  amusement  among  the  Teutons.  The  Volk, 
Berlin,  says  that  nobody  denies  Heine's  poetic  talent;  nor  is  there  any 
animosity  against  him  because  he  was  a  Jew;  but  he  threw  mud  at  his 
country  and  his  people,  and  the  French  archives  prove  that  he  was  secret- 
ly paid  to  do  so.  One  may  just  as  well  offer  the  Greeks  a  statue  in  honor  of 
Ephiultes,  as  the  Germans  a  memorial  of  Heine. 

The,  Science  Fra7t(atse  ha.5  Ta.\^ed  much  comment  by  publishing  the  fol- 
lowing facts  :  France,  with  a  population  of  38,000,000,  has  over  773,000 state 
employees  of  all  ranks.  That  is  one  out  of  every  fifteen  registered  voters, 
or  ten  per  cent,  of  those  who  usually  make  use  of  their  right  to  vote. 
Paris  especially  has  a  large  number  of  officials  whose  duty  consists  mainly 
in  drawing  their  pay.  Since  r873  the  number  of  officials  of  all  grades  has 
been  increased  twenty  per  cent.    The  budget  has  increased  $35,000,000. 

Kladderadatschy  Berlin,  thinks  the  English  are  terribly  unreasonable. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  has  a  quiet  little  supper  in  Drury  Lane  Theater  with 
some  noted  beauties,  and  all  England  makes  a  fuss  about  it.  As  he  is 
neither  allowed  to  make  himself  useful  nor  to  exercise  authority,  what  is 
he  to  do  but  to  amuse  himself.* 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  TALK    WITH     MRS.    U.   S.   GRANT. 

THE  widow  of  General  Grant  is  leading  a  retired  life  in  Wash- 
ington city.  Her  home  is  the  mansion  built  by  Senator 
Edmunds,  for  which  she  recently  paid  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Mr.  Frank  G.  Carpenter,  the  well-known  newspaper  correspond- 
ent, lately  had  the  privilege  of  an  extended  conversation  with 
Airs.  Grant  at  her  home.     Mr.  Carpenter  says  {Brooklyn  Kag/e, 

January  12)  that  Mrs. 
Grant  shrinks  from 
newspaper  notorie- 
ty, and  is  anxious  to 
be  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, but  that  his 
chat  with  her  was  so 
very  interesting  and 
so  full  of  matter 
which  the  American 
people  should  know 
that  he  asked  her  to 
allow  him  to  publish 
it.      We  quote  : 

"But  first  let  me 
tell  you  how  Mrs. 
Grant  looks  now  in 
her  seventieth  year. 
She  is  one  of  the 
youngest  old  women 
in  Washington.  You 
would  not  take  her 
to  be  more  than  six- 
ty. Her  face  is  full 
and  almost  free  from 
wrinkles.  Her  hair 
is  iron-gray,  and  she 
has  quite  a  lot  of  it.  Her  eyesight  has  never  been  very  good 
and  it  has  failed  now  so  that  she  can  not  read  a  great  deal. 
She  does  not  wear  glasses,  however,  and  to  outward  appearance 
her  eyes  are  not  weak.  She  walks  easily  and  firmly  anJ  she  tells 
me  she  is  in  good  health.  She  is  a  good  talker.  Her  voice  is  low 
and  pleasant,  and  she  grows  vivacious  as  she  reviews  some  of  the 
wonderful  events  of  her  career.  She  is  thoroughly  wrapped  up 
in  her  family,  her  children,  and  her  grandchildren,  and  in  her 
love  for  General  Grant.  In  speaking  of  him  she  refers  to  him  as 
'the  General.'  She  has  a  good  memory  and  she  tells  many  in- 
teresting stories  concerning  him.  No  married  couple  ever  lived 
closer  to  each  other  than  did  the  General  and  Mrs.  Grant.  She 
was,  perhaps,  his  only  real  confidant.  The  two  were  one  in  al- 
most everything,  and  their  life  was  a  most  beautiful  one.  For 
several  years  Mrs.  Grant  has  been  engaged  in  writing  a  book  of 
her  reminiscences.  This  will  cover  more  than  fifty  years,  and  it 
will  be  full  of  unwritten  history." 

Mr.  Carpenter  says  that  this  book  will  tell  hundreds  of  inter- 
esting things  about  General  Grant  and  the  men  connected  with 
him  which  have  never  been  published  ;  that  it  will  describe  her 
four  years  in  camp  with  the  General,  will  tell  the  story  of  her 
eight  years  in  the  White  House,  and  will  relate  incidents  of  their 
tour  around  the  world.     To  quote  again  : 

"I  here  asked  Mrs.  Grant  as  to  some  of  her  experiences  in 
Europe,  and  in  reply  she  chatted  interestingly  concerning  some  of 
the  great  courts  which  she  had  visited.  She  described  the  honor 
with  which  the  General  was  rcoeivcd  everywhere,  and  grew  en- 
thusiastic as  she  told  how  well  he  had  acquitted  himself  whenever 
called  upon  to  respond  to  some  great  speech  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  at  Liverpool.  Said 
Mrs.  Grant:  'When  we  ]an(lo<l  the  wharves  were  covered  with 
people.  There  must  have  been  fifty  thousand  faces  upturned  to 
look  at  us  as  we  came  from  the  ship.  We  were  received  by  the 
mayor,  who  welcomed  the  General  in  a  grandiloipient  sjieech  as 
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he  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  I  trembled  while 
the  mayor  was  talking,  for  I  knew  the  General  had  prepared  no- 
response.  I  was  anxious  that  he  should  do  well  in  making  this, 
his  first  utterance  in  England,  and  I  wondered  what  he  would 
say.  He  both  surprised  and  delighted  me.  He  made  a  splendid 
speech  in  reply,  saying  just  the  right  things  in  just  the  right 
words.  It  was  received  with  great  applause  and  was  favorably 
commented  upon  in  all  the  papers.'  'I  suppose,  Mrs.  Grant,' 
said  I,  'that  you  were  often  surprised  in  that  way.  General 
Grant  had,  I  imagine,  a  nature  w^hich  was  full  of  surprises,  had 
he  not?'  'I  don't  know,'  replied  Mrs.  Grant,  'that  I  was  often 
surprised  at  what  the  General  did.  You  know  I  always  consid- 
ered that  General  Grant  was  a  very  great  man. '" 

Mrs.  Grant  was  asked  to  tell  something  of  her  meeting  with 
Queen  Victoria,  and  she  replied  : 

"I  met  at  Windsor  Castle,  where  the  General  and  I  were  in- 
vited to  dine  with  her.  When  we  arrived  at  the  castle  a  suite  ofi 
rooms  was  placed  at  our  disposal,  consisting  of  bed-rooms, 
dressing-rooms,  and  a  parlor.  When  we  were  presented  to  the 
Queen,  Pier  Majesty  first  spoke  for  a  short  time  to  General  Grant, 
and  then  addressed  her  conversation  to  me.  She  said  she  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  my  little  daughter  Nellie  during  her 
stay  in  Europe  some  years  before,  and  I  replied,  saying  that  my 
daughter  had  been  so  much  pleased  with  her  kind  reception  that 
she  had  become  one  of  her  loyal  subjects  by  marriage.  The 
Queen  said  she  was  glad  of  this,  and.  with  a  few  other  platitudes, 
the  conversation  terminated. '" 

There  has  been  rumor  of  some  trouble  about  this  dinner  on  the 
part  of  young  Jesse  Grant.  It  has  been  stated  that  he  refused  to 
remain  for  the  dinner  unless  he  could  sit  down  at  Her  Majesty's 
table.  Mr.  Carpenter  asked  Mrs.  Grant  for  the  true  story  of  the 
affair.     She  said  : 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  the  stories.  They  were  not  true  stories, 
and  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  them  published.  The  truth  is  that 
Jesse's  conduct  there,  as  it  has  always  been  elsewhere,  was  that 
of  a  gentleman.  He  was  treated  like  a  gentleman  everywhere  in 
England,  and  there  was  no  intention  whatever  by  the  English  to- 
slight  him  there  or  anywhere.  The  matter  arose  through  a  mis- 
understanding, to  put  it  mildly,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Badeau.  Jesse 
did  not  want  to  go  to  the  dinner  at  all.  He  had  an  invitation 
that  evening  to  attend  a  big  ball  in  London,  where  there  were  a 
lot  of  young  people,  and  when  the  invitation  came  he  told  his 
father  and  myself  that  he  did  not  want  to  go.  We  were  very 
anxious,  'however,  that  he  should  have  all  the  advantages  of  our 
tour,  and  we  thought  it  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  for  him  to  re- 
member in  after  life  that  he  had  such  an  experience.  My  children, 
were  all  very  obedient,  and  when  I  told  Jesse  that  I  would  like  to 
have  him  go  he  at  once  said  that  he  would  give  up  the  ball  and 
attend  the  dinner.  Shortly  after  we  had  arrived  at  Windsor 
Castle,  and  while  we  were  resting  in  our  rooms  there,  Mr.  Badeau 
came  in  very  much  excited.  He  said  to  the  General  that  he  had 
been  told  that  himself  and  Jesse  were  not  to  dine  with  the 
Queen's  party,  but  with  the  household. 

'"But,"  said  the  General,  'that's your  good  fortune;  the  house- 
hold is  composed  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  nobility 
of  England,  and  would  not  this  be  pleasanter  for  both  you  young 
men  than  to  be  at  the  other  table?' 

"Mr.  Badeau,  however  contended  that  he  and  Jesse  were  not 
being  treated  properly,  and  complained  that  it  was  an  insult.  A 
moment  later  Jesse  came  in  and  said  that  Mr.  Badeau  had  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  to  dine  with  the  household  and  not  with 
the  Queen,  and  if  this  was  so  he  \Vanted  to  go  back  to  London 
and  go  to  his  ball.  He  said  that  he  had  come  out  there  to  dine 
with  the  Queen,  and  if  it  was  a  mistake  he  thought  he  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  go  back  to  I>ondon.  He  wanted  to  know  of  General 
Grant  as  to  whether  he  had  not  given  the  Queen's  son  a  dinner  at 
the  White  House  when  he  was  at  Washington,  and  was  so  earnest 
in  his  desire  to  return  to  London  that  the  General  finally  said  he 
would  ascertain  as  to  the  truth  of  the  report.  He  then  sent  out 
and  asked  the  person  in  authority  if  it  was  true  that  Mr.  Grant 
had  not  been  invited  to  dine  at  the  Queen's  table.  The  answer 
came  b,ick  at  once.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Queen  most  cer- 
tainly expected  Mr.  Grant  to  be  one  of  the  party  at  her  table,  and 
the  result  w.is  that  Jesse  stayed.  Ithink.  nivself,  that  Mr.  Badeau 
was  much  provoked  at  the  thought  that  he  was  not  to  be  one  of 
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the  party  at  the  Queen's  table,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
trouble." 

In  recalling  the  kind  treatment  of  General  Grant  and  herself 
at  Berlin,  Mrs.  Grant  said  : 

"Prince  Bismarck  was  very  courteous  in  his  manner.  I  re- 
member our  departure  ;  he  walked  with  me  out  to  the  carriage  and 
when  I  bade  him  good-by  and  offered  him  my  hand  he  took  it  in 
his  and  then  bending  low  over  it.  kissed  it.  As  he  did  so  I  said: 
*Now,  prince,  if  I  go  back  to  America  and  the  people  there  learn 
that  you  have  kissed  my  hand,  every  German  in  America  will 
want  to  kiss  it.'  'Well,'  replied  Prince  Bismarck,  as  he  looked 
rather  admiringly  down  at  my  hand,  which  looked  very  small  in 
contrast  with  his  great  palm,  'well,  I  should  not  wonder  at  that." 
He  then  handed  me  into  the  carriage  and  said  good-by." 

Mrs.  Grant  stated  that  General  Grant  was  a  well-read  man, 
and  that  during  most  of  his  life  he  was  a  hard  student.  Mr. 
Carpenter  remarked  that  a  different  idea  was  generally  held. 
Mrs.  Grant  answered : 

"Many  ideas  are  held  concerning  General  Grant  which  are  not 
the  true  ones.  I  remember  one  instance  in  particular  which  shows 
how  such  stories  sometimes  arise.  It  is  in  connection  with  the 
statements  made  some  time  ago  by  the  President  of  Harvard 
College  to  his  pupils  in  a  lecture,  in  which  he  referred  to  General 
Grant  and  said  that,  great  as  he  was  in  natural  ability,  it  was 
surprising  how  meager  was  the  General's  knowledge  of  books 
and  how  ignorant  he  was  as  to  matters  of  literature.  He  then 
referred  to  a  dinner  which  he  had  attended  at  which  he  had  sat 
next  to  the  General  and  had  asked  him  simple  questions  about 
books  as  to  which  he  did  not  seem  to  understand  how  to  answer. 
I  remember  that  dinner  very  well  and  General  Grant's  remarks 
to  me  upon  his  return  from  it.  He  said  complainingly  :  '  Why  is 
it  that  I  can  never  have  any  fun  at  a  dinner.  At  this  dinner 
from  which  I  have  just  come  they  wanted  to  do  me  great  honor, 
as  they  always  do,  and  they  seated  me  next  the  greatest  man  at 
the  table.  This  was  the  President  of  Harvard  College.  I  saw 
that  if  I  engaged  in  conversation  with  him  I  would  probably 
spend  the  whole  evening  discussing  subjects  as  dry  as  dust,  and  I 
concluded  that  I  would  not  stand  it  and  that  I  would  have  a  good 
time  like  the  rest  of  the  fellows.  Shortly  after  we  sat  down  the 
President  turned  to  me  and  asked  some  questions  regarding 
Napier's  peninsular  war.  I  looked  as  tho  I  knew  nothing  about 
any  peninsular  war.  I  answered  something,  but  my  answer  was 
evidently  not  satisfactory,  for  the  President  did  not  bother  me 
again  for  fifteen  minutes.  When  he  next  turned  to  me  it  was 
with  a  question  about  one  of  Dickens'  novels.  I  looked  very 
blank  at  this,  and  answered  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  him  believe 
I  had  never  heard  of  Dickens.  The  result  was  that  he  left  me 
alone  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  and  I  really  had  a  good  time.  I 
suppose,  however,  that  I  have  ruined  my  reputation  with  him.' 
'But  you  ought  not  to  do  such  things,  Ulys,'  said  I.  'It  gives 
people  a  bad  impression  of  you,  and  they  think  you  don't  know 
anything.'  'I  don't  care,'  replied  the  General.  'That  man  was 
only  a  bookworm,  anyhow,  and  I  did  not  talk  books.'" 


An    Arab    Legend    about   Tobacco.— There   are   no 

more  faithful  votaries  of  "the  weed"  on  earth  than  the  Arabs. 
According  to  one  of  their  legends,  which  is  told  in  the  Kieler 
Zeituiig,  Kiel,  the  origin  of  tobacco  was  as  follows: 

"The  Prophet  was  walking  in  the  garden,  when  he  came  upon 
a  viper,  stiff  with  cold,  and  stretched  upon  the  ground.  Full  of 
compassion,  he  took  it  up  and  warmed  it  in  his  bosom.  When  the 
reptile  recovered,  it  thus  addressed  its  preserver:  'Oh,  divine 
Prophet,  I  shall  now  bite  thee.'  'But  why,'  asked  Mahomet. 
'Because  thy  race  persecutes  mine,  and  tries  to  efface  it  alto- 
gether.' 'But  does  not  thy  race,  too,  war  everlastingly  against 
mine?'  replied  the  Prophet.  "Why  wilt  thou  be  thus  ungrateful, 
and  forget  that  I  have  but  now  saved  thy  life?'  'There  is  no 
gratitude  upon  earth."  replied  the  viper.  "Were  I  to  spare  thee, 
another  of  thy  race  would  kill  me.  By  Allah.  I  shall  bite  thee. ' 
'Since  thou  hast  sworn  by  Allah.  I  shall  not  ask  thee  to  break  thy 
vow,'  said  the  Prophet,  and  held  out  his  hand.  The  reptile  bit 
him.  but  the  Prophet  sucked  the  poison  from  the  wound  and  spat 
it  upon  the  ground.  And  lo.  there  sprang  up  a  plant,  in  which 
the  serpent's  venom  is  combined  with  the  Prophet's  mercy.  Men 
call  it  tobacco. "— 7>a«.y/a/<?^/^r  The  Literary  Digest. 


ARE     WOMEN     COLLEGE-GRADUATES     GOOD 
HOME-MAKERS? 

A  SYMPOSIUM  on  the  above  subject,  contributed  to,  among 
others,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps-Ward,  Mrs.  Grace 
Livingston  Hill,  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Hill,  appears  in  7"he  Golden 
Rule,  Boston.  Mrs.  Ward  suggests  that  it  is  early  yet  in  the 
long  day  of  history  to  judge  the  homes  of  college  women,  and 
says  that  we  must  for  a  while  yet  regard  as  tentative  the  ques- 
tions bearing  upon  their  domestic  life.     She  further  says  : 

"The  relation  of  college  women  to  knowledge  and  to  the  power 
that  comes  of  knowledge  is  developing  hopefully  and  naturally. 
Few  people  any  longer  feel  a  doubt  whether  the  intellects  of. 


ELIZTBETH  STEWART  PHELPS-WARD. 
(By  courtesy  of  Frank  Leslie's  Popjilar  Monthly^ 

women  can  bear  the  strain  of  earning  a  college  diploma;  or 
whether  they  are  capable  of  using  the  mental  discipline  acquired- 
in  a  college  course  as  sensibly  and  usefully  as  their  brothers. 

"But  the  relation  of  the  higher  education  to  wifehood  and' 
motherhood  is  a  subject  still  too  new  to  be  commanded  by  statis- 
tics. Oberlin  and  Vassar  were  more  or  less  dubious  myths  to  the 
girls  of  my  day  and  class.  Wellesley  and  Smith  and  the '  Annex, ' 
Michigan  and  California,  all  the  great  co-educational  experiments- 
and  achievements,  have  sprung  up  within  what  any  but  the 
young  would  call  a  few  years.  The  girl  that  graduates  and 
teaches  and  struggles,  and  tires  of  it,  and  wavers  and  loves  and 
contends  and  yields  and  marries,  has  had  hardly  time  yet  to- 
prove  to  us  what  kind  of  a  home  she  makes.  At  least,  no  very 
large  numbers  of  such  wives  can  offer  testimony  fit  to  be  decisive- 
on  so  complicated  a  question  ;  for  it  is  conceded,  I  believe,  by 
those  who  know,  that,  at  all  events,  college  women  marry  later  in^ 
life  than  society  women  or  others.  Thus  the  whole  great  experi- 
ment is  pushed  farther  along,  and  the  results  on  any  large  scale- 
will  be  slower  in  counting. 

"We  must  remember  that  marriage  is  not  a  problem  to  be 
solved  in  a  year  or  in  a  few  years.  It  is  a  very  long  question  ;  do 
not  most  divorces  occur  late  in  married  life?" 

Mrs.  Ward's  observation  leads  her  to  think  that  after  two  years 
is  the  first  trying  turn  in  married  life ;  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
the  next,  and  the  more  dangerous.  She  believes  that  if  a  man 
and  a  woman  live  happily  together  past  that  time,  they  are  liable 
to  go  on  comfortably  for  a  very  long  while.  She  suspects  that 
the  next  perilous  stage  occurs  quite  late  in  life.  In  other  words, 
she  does  not  think  that  people  but  a  short  time  married  are  capa- 
ble of  testifying  whether  their  marriage  is  a  success  or  not.  An- 
other extract : 

"Now,  if  we  add  to  this  very  general  and  natural  human  condi- 
tion of  things  the  peculiar  elements  involved  in  the  marriage  of  a. 
highly  educated  and  newly  evolved  kind  of  woman  to  a  man  still. 
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wearing  the  heredity  of  his  sex,  and  unfreed  from  the  instincts  of 
his  grandfathers  behind  him— not  sure,  in  a  word,  whether  nature 
does  not  intend  the  new  woman  to  drop  her  notions  before  she 
becomes  an  old  one— then.  I  think,  we  have  a  question  on  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  pronounce  too  easily  or  too  hurriedly. 

"I  would  not  for  a  moment  be  misunderstood.  I  would  not, 
for  the  space  of  time  that  the  ink  takes  in  uniting  the  stylograph 
to  the  paper,  put.  or  seem  to  put,  a  thought  of  discouragement  in 
the  way  of  the  educated  woman  that  ventures  to  marry,  or  in  the 
heart  of  the  man  that  hopes  to  marry  her.  If  you  ask  me  what  I 
know  about  such  marriages,  I  must  say.  as  yet,  very  little.  If 
you  ask  me  what  I  believe,  I  say  :  Everything  that  is  fine,  noble. 
pure,  and  strong;  everything  that  is  glad,  and  grand,  and  that 
takes  hold  on  the  highest  forms  of  human  happiness  ;  everything 
that  is  sweet  and  sheltered,  tender,  true,  and  loving,  nearest  to 
God  because  nearest  to  nature  at  her  best;  everything  that  a 
high-minded  and  finely  trained  woman,  loving  a  man  enough  to 
give  her  life  to  him,  will  find  it  a  joy  to  do  for  him,  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  for  the  most  precious  gift  of  heaven  to  our  sad  earth — a 
human  home.  There  is  nothing  above  it,  and  nothing  beside  it. 
Its  blessedness  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  life  put  together  a  thousand- 
fold a  thousand  times. 

"If  a  college  woman  knows  more  than  other  women,  is  she  not 
going  to  know  enough  to  know  this?  Will  she  not,  with  all  her 
wisdom,  be  wise  enough  not  to  let  the  hid  treasure  of  life  care- 
lessly or  selfishly  or  coldly  slip  from  her  hands,  and  from  his  to 
whom  she  reached  hers,  trembling,  on  the  day  when  she  received 
the  solemn  and  the  precious  trust  of  her  wedding-ring?" 

Mrs.  Grace  Livingston  Hill  believes  that  college-training  is 
better  than  society-training.     She  writes : 

"It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  college  life  gives  a  girl  tastes  that 
tmfit  her  to  be  a  home-maker,  yet  you  do  not  hear  it  often  urged 
that  a  society  life  does  the  same  thing.  Surely  in  society  she  will 
acquire  tastes  for  being  out  late  at  night,  dancing,  flirting  with 
other  women's  husbands,  spending  her  energies  over  bits  of 
pasteboard  while  the  household  accounts  run  riot,  dropping  her 
tears  for  the  dressed-up  children  on  the  stage  while  her  own  little 
ones  are  crying  at  home  for  their  mother.  Why  should  not  col- 
lege graduates  make  as  good  home--makers  as  the  graduates  from 
-a  hundred  other  different  courses  of  training  in  life,  and  better, 
too?  Surely  the  girl  that  has  had  the  earnest  purpose,  patience, 
and  perseverance  necessary  to  pass  creditably  through  a  college 
course  will  have  formed  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  that  will 
be  most  helpful  to  her  in  the  strain  and  care  of  making  a  home. 
Surely  a  mother  whose  mind  has  been  led  into  the  higher  realms 
of  thought  in  the  world  of  science  and  literature  and  history  can 
not  but  be  better  able  to  lead  and  train  her  little  ones  that  God 
has  given  her,  for  all  higher,  better  things,  and  most  and  best  of 
all  to  understand  God,  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal.  Surely 
such  a  woman  would  be  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband." 

Mrs.  James  L.  Hill,  under  the  caption  of  "No  and  Yes,"  says  : 

"Not  if  during  the  college  course  'madam  becomes  Adam.' 
Not  if  good  health  has  been  sacrificed.  Not  if  the  student  ceases 
to  be  a  lady,  and  can  not  quite  be  a  gentleman.  Not  unless  her 
mother  has  brought  up  a  daughter  to  match  some  other  mother's 
son.  Not  if  she  is  swept  away  by  the  craze  about  'the  new 
woman,'  and  thinks  that  a  woman  married  is  a  woman  marred. 
Not  if  in  the  educational  process  the  woman  has  been  spoiled, 
while  the  student  has  not  been  made  noticeable.  Not  if  she  for- 
gets that  she  is  first  of  all  woman.  Not  if  she  thinks  that  because 
she  is  educated  she  ought  to  sing  bass.  Not  if  she  is  educated 
away  from  her  mother's  piety.  Not  if  she  could  preside  over  an 
academy  better  than  over  a  home.  On  the  other  hand,  'Yes,'  if 
with  both  hands  she  takes  hold  of  the  idea  of  comradeship  in 
marriage,  and  educates  herself  that  she  may  have  similar  tastes, 
views,  and  beliefs  with  the  college  friends  of  her  brother.  Yes, 
if  she  holds  that  good  housekeeping  is  next  to  a  virtue.  Yes,  if 
she  rises  high  enough  to  .see  that  no  wimian  is  a  good  cook  by 
reason  only  of  being  a  woman.  Yes,  if  in  college  she  learned  to 
love  and  keep  its  ([uiet  hours,  and  continues  them,  thus  giving  to 
her  home  a  religious  aroma." 


SOME    INTERESTING    FACTS   ABOUT    THE 
CALENDAR. 

FROM   a  very  interesting  article  contributed   to    The  Illus- 
trated American,  by  Mr.  Will  M.  Clemens,  we  extract  the 
following : 

"A  study  of  the  modern  calendar  reveals  many  interesting 
facts.  For  instance,  the  year  igoo  will  not  be  a  leap  year  simply 
because,  being  a  hundredth  year,  altho  it  is  divisible  by  four,  it 
is  not  divisible  by  four  hundred  without  a  remainder.  This  is 
not  the  real  reason,  but  a  result  of  it ;  the  real  reason  being  the 
establishment  of  the  Gregorian  rule,  made  in  1582.  The  nine- 
teenth century  will  not  end  till  midnight  of  Monday,  December 
31,  1900,  altho  the  old  quarrel  will  probably  again  be  renewed  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  century,  and  thousands  will  insist  on  a  pre- 
mature burial  of  the  old  century  at  midnight  of  December  31, 
1S99. 

"The  first  of  April  and  the  first  of  July  in  any  year,  and  in 
leap-year  the  first  of  January,  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  week. 
The  first  of  September  and  first  of  December  in  any  year  fall  on 
the  same  day  of  the  week.  The  first  of  January  and  the  first  of 
October  in  any  year  fall  on  the  same  day,  except  it  be  a  leap- 
year.  The  first  of  February,  of  March,  and  November  of  any 
year  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  week,  unless  it  is  a  leap-year, 
when  January  i,  April  and  July,  fall  on  the  same  week-day.  The 
first  of  May,  first  of  June,  and  the  first  of  August  in  any  j-ear 
never  fall  on  the  same  week  day,  nor  does  any  one  of  the  three 
fall  on  the  same  week-day  on  which  any  other  month  in  the  same 
year  begins,  except  in  leap-year,  when  the  first  of  February  and 
the  first  of  August  fall  on  the  same  week-day. 

'"New  Year's  will  happen  on  Sunday  once  more  in  this  century; 
that  will  be  in  1S99.  In  the  next  century  it  will  occur  fourteen 
times  only,  as  follows  1905,  191  r,  192'j,  1933,  1939,  1950,  1956.  1961, 
1967.  1978.  1984,  1989,  and  1095.  The  intervals  are  regular — 
6-5-f)-ii,  6-5-6-1 1 — except  the  intervals  which  include  the  hun- 
dredth year  that  is  not  a  century,  when  there  is  a  break — as  1893, 
1899,  1905,  191 1 — when  three  intervals  of  six  years  come  together ; 
after  that  plain  sailing  till  2001,  when  the  old  intervals  will  occur 
in  regular  order. " 


"Don't  let  nnybotly.  especially  newspaper  mi-n,  know  what  wi-'rc  doing," 

said  one  ufHcial  to  Another. 

"Why,  (or  n  lung  time  we've  been  doing  nothing  at  all." 

"Ye*,  nnil  that'H  just  what  I'm  anxiouH  to  keep  the  public  from  finding 

out."—  Thf  Star,  li'ashin,irton. 


Running  an  Ocean  "Greyhound."— "The  captain  is 
the  chief  officer  of  the  ship.  He  is  more  than  that.  From  the 
time  she  leaves  port  until  she  enters  port  he  is  master  of  the  life 
and  liberty  of  every  person  aboard  the  ship,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
property  in  it.  He  is  an  autocrat.  The  head  of  each  department 
is  responsible  for  all  that  goes  on  in  it.  The  first  officer  is  at  the 
head  of  the  crew,  or  navigating  department.  The  chief  engineer 
directs  everything  connected  with  the  engines.  The  chief  stew- 
ard has  full  control  of  all  that  has  to  do  with  the  comfort  of  the 
passengers  and  crew.  Each  of  these  chiefs  makes  a  written 
report  at  noon  every  day.  Thus  the  captain  is  kept  informed  of 
everything  pertaining  to  the  ship's  welfare.  Every  one  of  the 
senior  officers  of  the  ship  is  a  duly  qualified  master,  capable  of 
taking  her  around  the  world  if  need  be.  The  day  is  divided  into 
'watches,'  or  tours  of  duty,  of  four  hours  each.  One  junior 
officer  is  on  the  bridge  with  each  senior  officer  on  duty.  The 
.senior  officer  directs  the  ship's  course.  He  never  leaves  the 
bridge  while  he  is  on  watch.  Should  he  do  so  he  would  be  dis- 
missed at  once.  There  is  no  excuse  possible.  It  would  be  just 
as  if  he  had  died  suddenly.  His  friends  would  all  feel  sorry,  but 
nothing  could  be  done  to  help  him.  Two  seamen  are  always  on 
watch  in  the  bow  of  the  ship,  and  two  more  in  the  foretop. 
Twice  as  many  are  on  the  lookout  in  thick  weather.  Observa- 
tions are  taken  every  two  hours.  In  the  good  old  sailing-ship 
days  the  captain  was  content  to  'take  the  sun'  at  noon  every  day. 
If  the  sky  was  cloudy  for  a  day  or  two.  it  really  didn't  matter 
much,  for  he  could  jog  along  on  dead  reckoning.  But  on  an 
ocean  greyhound,  rushing  over  the  course  between  New  York 
and  Europe  at  the  rate  of  more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour,  it  is 
highly  important  tiiat  the  ship's  position  be  known  all  the  time. 
Fog  may  come  down  at  any  moment,  observations  may  not  be 
obtainable  for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  The  positions  of  more  than 
one  hundred  stars  are  known.  Hy  observing  any  one  of  these  the 
ship's  whereabouts  can  be  ascertained  in  a  few  minutes.  Of 
course  the 'road'  becomes  more  or  less  familiar  to  a  man  who 
crosses  the  ocean  along  the  same  route  year  after  year.  Yet  this 
familiarity  never  breeds  contempt  or  any  carelessness.  No  man 
knows  all  the  influences  (hat  affect  the  currents  of  the  ocean." 
—  //itrfit-r's  Round  lable. 
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Not  a  Patent 
Medicine. 


Nervous 
Heackche 


few  escape.  It  is  one  of  the  penal- 
lies  of  the  age.  Our  grandparents 
rever  had  it.  They  had  nerve  but 
rot  nerves.  In  their  day  more 
than  half  the  physicians  were  not 
prescribing 

Freligh^s  Tonic 

A  Phosphorized  Cerebro-Spinant 

as  a  nerve  sedative,  as  they  are  to- 
day. Contains  no  opiate  of  any 
kind.  Perfectly  safe.  Prompt  re- 
lief. Builds  up  and  strengthens  the 
whole  system. 

Re^lar  bottle,  $1.00,  100  doses.  All  druggists. 
Concentrated,  prompt,  powerful.  Sample  by 
mail  25  cents.  Descriptive  pamphlet,  formula, 
testimonials,  etc.,  mailed  to  any  address. 

L  O.  Woodruff  &  Co., 

Manufacturing-  Chemists, 
106-108  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City, 

Formula  on 
Every   Bottle. 


BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  General  State  of  Trade. 

While  general  trade  has  not  shown  a  widespread 
tendency  to  revive  from  the  holiday  depression, 
there  are  favorable  features  in  a  revival  in  iron 
and  steel  prices  and  continued  heavy  cereal 
exports. 

The  feature  of  the  week  is  the  advance  in  iron 
and  steel  and  the  revival  of  encouragement  at  the 
outlook.  Bessemer  pig  and  billets  are  up  from 
65c.  to  75c.  per  ton  at  Pittsburg  and  $1.25  at 
Chicago,  with  the  outlook  for  a  further  advance. 
Interests  controlling  the  production  of  coke  and 
of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  having  determined  that 
prices  of  those  products  shall  not  react  to  the 
level  of  1894-95,  producers  of  Bessemer  pig  and 
billets,  in  the  face  of  the  restricted  output  of  fur- 
nace and  mill  since  the  first  of  the  year,  together 
with  the  improved  demand  within  the  week,  find 
themselves  able  to  advance  prices.  Other  ad- 
vances include  those  for  tobacco,  due  to  occur- 
rences in  Cuba,  wheat,  based  on  continued  free 
exports,  and  pork  and  lard,  on  the  advance  in 
cattle  and  hogs.  Prices  of  such  staples  as  wheat, 
flour,  sugar,  coffee,  coal,  lumber,  hides  and  print 
cloths  are  practically  unchanged,  while  those  for 
leather  and  shoes,  as  explained,  are  lower,  as  is 
the  price  of  cotton,  petroleum,  Indian  corn,  oats, 
copper,  and  lead,  the  last  two  based  on  competition 
between  producers. 

Business  failures  in  the  United  States  for  the 
week  number  412,  as  compared  with  446  for  the 
previous  week,  378  for  the  week  last  year,  404,  290, 
and  405  for  corresponding  periods  in  1894,  1893, 
and  1892. 

Bank  clearings  totals  begin  to  record  the  decline 

Good  merchants  find  out 
that  it  pays  to  sell  Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys  because  they 
make  fi-iends. 

But  look  out   for   the  one 
that   is  made  for  your  lamp. 
Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


in  the  volume  of  general  trade  which  has  made 
itself  apparent  now  for  more  than  a  month.  Clear- 
ings throughout  the  United  States  this  week  are 
$1,060,000,000,  nearly  14  per  cent,  less  than  last 
week,  and  8.5  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  third  week 
of  January,  1895,  but  15  per  cent,  more  than  in  the 

corresponding  week  of  1894,  and  27  per  cent,  less 
than  in  the  like  week  of  1893,  a  period  in  which 
the  volume  of  business  was  very  heavy.  As  com- 
pared with  the  third  week  of  January,  1892,  bank 
clearings  this  week  are  17  per  cent,  smaller — Brad- 
streeVSy  January  iS. 


CHESS. 


[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess-Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest."] 


Problem  116. 
(First  Prize  Amsterdammer  Tourney). 
Black — Four  Pieces. 
K  on  K  5;  Ps  on  K  3,  Q  3,  and  Q  Kt  4. 


■         ii    t    ■ 

mm      vMi.  t  ^ 


■m         v/M/M. 
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White — Eleven  Pieces. 

K  on  K  sq;  Q  on  K  Kt  7;  B  on  K  Kt  5;  Kts  on 
K  B  sq  and  Q  5;  Ps  on  K  B  5,  K  Kt  4,  K  R  2,  Q  B  2, 
Q  Kt  4  and  6. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem  117. 

By  Carl  Schlechter. 
Black — Nine  Pieces. 
K  on  K  4;   B  on   K  B  4;    Kt  on  Q  B  7;    R  on  Q  5; 
Ps  on  K  3  and  5,  K  Kt  3,  Q  2  and  3. 


wm 


i  4  ^    im. 
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White— Eight  Pieces. 
K  on  K  Kt  3;  Q  on  Q  3;  Bs  on  K  R  sq  and  Q  Kt  z; 
Kt  on  K  R  3;  Ps  on  K  B  2,  K  Kt  5,  K  R  2. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  118. 

A  Paw.v  Study. 
(From  Lasker's  Book.) 
White  (3  pieces):— K  on  K  Kt  3;  Ps  on  K  B  3  and 
K  R2. 
Black  C2  pieces):— K  on  K  R  4;  P  on  K  B  4. 
White  to  play  and  win. 


When  Tired  Out 
Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Henry,  New  York,  says  :  "  When  com- 
pletely tired  out  by  prolonged  wakefulness  and  over- 
work, it  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  me.  As  a  beve- 
rage it  possesses  charms  beyond  anything  I  know  of 
in  the  form  of  medicine." 


Solution  of  Problems. 

Prof.  C.  D.  Schmitt,  University  of  Tennessee, 
and  J.  E.  S.,  West  Point,  Miss.,  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  right  solution  of  No.  108. 

No.  J09  has  proved  to  be  the  crux  criticorum. 
We  will  hold  the  solution  for  two  weeks  longer  to 
give  you  all  a  chance  to  study  this  most  wonderful 
composition. 

The  way  that  some  of  our  solvers  find  double 
solutions  and  easy  mates  in  the  difficult  Prize 
Winners,  presents  a  very  instructive  lesson  in 
"How  Not  to  Solve  a  Problem." 

The  St.  Petersburg  Tourney. 
Looks  Like  Lasker. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifth  round.  Lasker  is  2j^ 
games  ahead  of  Pillsbury,  while  Steinitz  leads  the 
Brooklyn  lad  >^  game.  It  is  hardly  possible  for 
Pillsbury  to  win. 

The  record  at  the  time  of  going  to  press  is  as 
follows  : 


Players. 


Emanuel  Lasker. 
H.  N.  Pillsbury.. 
William  Steinitz. 
M.  Tschigorin 
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for  the  rapid  and  sys- 
tematic filing  of 
Business   Papers. 

Practical,  Convenient.Time  Saving. 

?^  Illustrated  catalogue — free. 
Tells  all  about  OFFICE  and 
BUSINESS  FURNITURE. 

The  Globe  Co., 

Cincinnati, 

Eastern  Branch:  42  Beaver  St.,  N.  Y. 


There  is  no  Scenery 

on  the  Continent  of  America  or  in  the  world  ta 
be  compared  with  that  on  the  line  of  the 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

SUCH   IS  THE  VERDICT 

of  all  Tourists,  Experienced  Travelers  and  Globe 
Trotters  who  have  traveled  over  the  line,  and  to- 
day carries  the  major  portion  of  AJtOTJNI> 
THE  nOULD  Travel,  who  are  continually 
trumpeting  above  fact  to  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance and   telling  them    they  intend   to 
make  the  trip  again. 
Japan,   China,  Hawaiian  and  Fijian  Islands,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  all  reached  by  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Steamships. 


For  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Time  Tables  and  Tickets 
apply  to 

E.  V.  .SKINNER,  353  Broadway,  New  York. 

H.  McMURTRIE,  cor.   Third   and    Chestnut 
Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

H.  J.  COLVIN,  197  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

C.  SHEEHY,  11  Fort  St.,  W.  Metroit. 

J.  F.  LEE,  232  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

W.  R.  CALLAWAY,  Guarantee  Loan  Build- 
ing, :>linnea|ioli»i. 

M.  M.  STERN,  Chronicle  Building,  .San  Fran- 
cisco, or  to 

D.  McNICOLL,  General   Pass.  Agent,   Mont- 
real, Can. 
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V  party  will  leave  N«-\v   York,   Satiinlav,  March   21,   for  ii 

TOUR    THROUGH    SPAIN,    PORTUGAL,    FRANCE,  BELGIUfl, 

WD  KNCI, AND,  Willi  visits  ti.  (iil)nilliir,  Hmiila.  S«'vill«-  MiuriuK  Hif  H<'1.V  Week  ( Vrt- moiiials),  Malaga.  Grenada, 
C'"rilo\a.  .^laclrld.  The  Escorial,  Toledo,  J.lshoii.  <  ipoi  to.  iSrnKa,  Salamanca,  Biarritz,  Paris,  IJrussels,  Antwerp, 
Lundoii,  ami  ■)tlier  i>laces  of  interest. 

\  jiartv  will  li-ave  New  York  on  the  saim-  date  laml  same  steamer;  for  a 

TOUR  THROUGH    SOUTHERN    EUROPE,   INCLUSIVE  OF   AN 

exl.ricleil  round  .1  x.iitlierii  Frame  al.e  Kivi.ra;  Italy,  Greece,  I  lie  Levant,  Turkey,  liuluaria.  Servia,  Bosnia, 
lier/.eRovina.  Austria-Hungary,  (iermaiiy,  I'ranee,  an<l  Kn(;lHi><l  :  with  visits  to  Venice.  Home,  Naples.  Corfu, 
Athens,  Smyrna,  C'ouslantinople.  liudapest,  Vienna,  Munich,  I'aris,  London,  and  scores  of  other  cities. 

Oilier  Tours  Tliioiigli   Kiirope     May  10,  Jlav  Si.  .Tune  'M.  and  July  4. 

Calilornia  Tfiurs     .lanuary  -M.  February  ti.  l-ebruary  11,  Kebruary  14,  March  3,  and  March  6. 

Florida  Tours     ,Iaiiuary  '/j,  l-'eliruary  (i,  14.  and  2M. 

Mexico  Tours— January  X-'l  and  Kebruary  14. 

Second  T«nir  to  JapHii  and  China— Kebnuiry  24. 

IiKlependent  Uailroad  ami  Steamship  Tickets  to  all   points. 
Send  for  ilescriptive  book,  mentioning  the  i)artieular  trip  desired. 


RAYMOND  &  WHITCOriB,  31  East  14th  Street,  Lincoln  Building,  Union  Square,  New  York. 


2M  Washington  Street,  liostoii,  ^lass. 


•JO  South  Tenth  Street,  I'liiladelphia.  Pa. 


First  Round— Fourth  Game. 
Petroflf  Defense. 


TSCHICORIN. 

I  P-K  4 
3  Kt— K  Hj 
3  Kt-B  3 
4B-Kt5 

5  Castles 

6  P-(^  3 
7B-Rts 

8  P  -x   B 

9  B  X  Kt 


PILLSBURV. 

Black. 

P-K  4 

Kt— K  B  3 
Kt-B  3 
B-Kt  5 
Cast  les 

H-Q3 
B  X  Kt 
Kt-K  a  (a) 
Px  B 
Kt-Kt  3 
sq  (b)K  — R  sq 


rscUIC.OHIN.        I'lLI.SBCRV. 

l\hile.  Mack. 

15  Kt     Kt  sq  B— K  3 
i6P-(^)5(e;B-  Q; 


P-Kt 


P-B 


R-Kt 


KsqQ  R-KKtsq 

19  l'-li3  (f;  P-K  R4(K) 

20  R— 15  J         Kt-B  sq  (h) 

21  P-KB4  (i)Px  P 

22  Ox  P  (k)    Kt--R  2 
23"  Kt-B  3      B-Kt  5 
24  Kt-Q4(l)P-R  5 
25R-K3       0-K4(m) 

26  P  X  P  B— B  sq 

27  Resigns. 
I  h.  53  m.       I  h.  30  m. 


P-(^  4         R-K  Kt  sq  (c) 
'3B-<^5        (j_K2 
14  Q  R-Kt  sqP-Kt  3 
(d) 

(a)  It  is  a  delicate  matter  of  judj,finent  to  weigh 
the  chances  of  this  move  at  any  time.  In  the  pres- 
ent case  Black  takes  a  fair  risk;  he  is  able,  by  play- 
ing Kt  — Kt  3,  to  command  the  dang:erous  square  on 
his  B  file,  thereby  preventing  White  from  playing 
P— B  4,  and  getting  his  Rook  into  play.  Black  is 
likely  to  reap  more  ad  vantage  than  disadvantage 
from  his  open  K  Kt  file.  One  move,  however,  may 
make  all  the  difference  between  the  soundness 
and  unsoundness  of  this  maneuver.  Supposing 
White's  Ktstoodon  K  sq  then  BlacU'smove  would 
be  decidedly  disadvantageous,  for  White  would 
then  be  able  to  play  B  x  Kt,  P  x  B,  followed  by 
P— B  4,  as  well  as  by  the  important  move  of  Q — R  5, 
which  would  give  him  sulticient  start  to  get  up  a 
strong  attack  before  his  opponent. 

(b)  This  is  a  wavering  move.  If  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  done  at  all  it  must  be  by  n  (J— R  6,  fol- 
lowed, perhaps,  by  Kt— R  4,  so  as'to  obtain  com- 
mand of  the  Rook's  file. 

(c;  Black  gains  the  initiative  and  keeps  it 
throughout.  Considering  the  inefficiency  of  the 
tactics  of  the  first  plaj'er,  we  are  of  course  led  to 
point  out  by  a  refie.K  process  of  deduction  that 
White's  seventh  move— B— Kt  5 — has  not  been  pro- 
-ductive  of  good  results. 

(d)  Further  evidence  as  to  want  of  purpose. 

(e)  A  move  like  this,  blocking  the  position,  only 
enables  Black  to  advance  on  the  King's  side  all  the 
more  undisturbed. 

(fj  It  can  not  be  to  White's  advantage  to  weaken 
the  support  of  the  Knight's  file.  Black's  chance  of 
breaking  through  must  increase  with  this  move. 
White's  Pawn  on  Kt  5  wanted  protecting  and  not 
weakening.  This  could  have  been  done  by  R — K  5, 
and,  if  necessary,  K  R     K  s<|  might  follow. 

(g)  Black  persistently  plays  a  vigorous  game, 

(h>  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Knight  into 
play  to  assist  the  attack  via  R  2  and  Kt  4. 

(i)  This  advance  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  seems 
bold,  but  it  was  his  only  chance,  as  the  furlhercon- 
Hol'dation  of  Bl.-ick's  attack  would  speedily  have 
become  fatal  to  White. 

f  k)  In  the  spirit  of  the  foregoing  note  we  should 
have  been  inclined  to  run  all  the  risks  attendant 
on  P  X  P. 

(1)  A  serious  error  of  judgment.  White  should 
haveconfinetl  all  his  attention  to  prevent  Black's 
advance.  For  that  purpose  Kt~B4  would  have 
been  a  much  better  move,  to  be  followed  oppor- 
tunely by  B-B  and  B     Kt  2. 

(mi  A  clever  move  which  gains  the  advantage  in 
position  for  Black  even  without  White's  blunder 
on  the  next  move. 

Cn)  It  is  most  remarkable,  considering  the  threat- 
ening position  of  the  two  black  Rooks,  that   White 


A  New  Cure  for  Asthma. 

Medical  science  at  last  reports  a  ]K)sitivc 
cure  for  Asthma  in  the  Kola  Plant  found  on 
the  Konijo  Kivcr,  West  .Africa.  .So  great  is 
their  f.iith  in  i(s  wonderful  curative  [xiwers, 
the  Kola  Importing  Co.,  1164  Uroadway, 
New  York,  arc  sending  our  larjjc  trial  cases  of 
the  Kola  Com|K)und  free  to  all  sufferers  from 
Asthma.  Send  your  name  and  address  on 
postal  card,  and  we  will  send  you  a  trial 
case  bv  mail  free. 


STEIMTZ.  III.I.SBURV. 

White.  Black. 

I P— K  4        P-K  a 

2  Kt— K  B  3  Kt— K  B  3 

3  P-Q  4  Ca)  P  X  P 

4  I'-K  5        Kt-K  5 
5Q-K2         B— Ktsch 

6  K— Q  sq      P— Q  4 

7  PxP  («-./.)  P-K  B  4 

8  Kt-Kt5  (b)Caslles 

9  Q— B  4  ch   K  — K  sq 


should  have  deliberately  opened  his  Knight's  file 
by  taking  the  Pawn.  "Black's  ingenious  device 
was  a  mere  detail  easily  to  have  been  foreseen. 

First  Round— Fifth  G..me. 
Petroff  Defense. 

STEINITZ.  riLLSUURV. 

White.  Black. 

32  Kt  X  Kt  P  R— Q  B  sq 

33  Kt-K6ch  K — R  sq 

34  B-R  5       R— K  B  2 

35  Kt— K  2     R— K  B  4 

36  B-B  3ch  K-R  2 
^7  R-Kt7chK— R  3 
38  Kt  (•K2;x  Ktx  B"  P 

B  P 
39R— Kt6chK— R  2 

40  Kt— KtschR  X  Kt  (g) 

41  R  x  R         Kt — K  sq 

42  B— Q  4       Kt-Q  8 

43  R— R  5ch  K— Kt  sq 

44  K— RSch  K— B  2 

45  R— R  7ch  K— Kt  sq 

46  R— K  7      R— Q  sq 

47  Kt-K  6    R— y  B  sq 

48  P-K  R  4  Kt-Q  B  6 

49  B  X  Kt       R  X  B 

50  R  X  Ktch  K-B  2 

51  R-Q  R8  K  X  Kt 
52RXP  K— B  4 
53R-R4      R-B7 

54  K— R  2      R— Q  7 

55  K-R  3      R-Q6ch 

56  P— Kt  3     R-y  B  6 

57  R-Rs'ch  K-Kt  3 

58  P— R  4        R— Q  B  5 

59  R— R  6ch  K-R  4 
60P— Kt4ch     Resigns  (h) 

'rime,  5h.  45111. 


10  g  X  B 

"  y-R  3 

12  K — K  sq 

13  P  X  P 

14  B-K  2 

15  K — B   sq 

16  y  Kt 

17  (J  Kt 

18  (.)— g  3 

19  B  X  P  (c) 

20  K — Kt  sq 


Kt-Q  B  3 
Kt  X  B  P  ch 
Kt  X  R 
g-K  ch 
P-B  5 
.      B-Q  2 

g2  Kt-K  4 

B3  Kt-Kt  5 

Kt(R8)— B  7 
B— Kt4ch(d> 
Q-K7 


21  B— g2  (e)  Kt— gs 


-^' 


22  B- 

24  p  X  9 

25  R—  Kt  sq 

26  R  X  P 
27R— Kt  5 

28  Kt-K  6 

29  Kt  (B:))x 

g  H  (0 

30  R— R  4  ch 

31  R— K  Kts 


BxB 
Qxg 
Kt  X  Kt  P 
Kt  X  Q  B 
Kt-B  4 
Kt-R3 
R-B  3 
g  R-K  sq 

K— Ktsq 
Kt— K  6 


(a)  Steinitz's   favorite  continuation  against  the 
Petroff  counter  attack. 

(b)  On  page  121  of  the  "Modern  Chess  Instruc- 
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tor  "  Steinitz  says  of  8  Kt — Kt  5,  '•  a  seductive  move 
which  wins  a  piece  but  subjects  White  to  an  irre- 
sistible attack." 

(c")  A  move  of  doubtful  advantage  to  White,  as 
it  enables  Black  to  set  up  a  forcible  onslaught  as 
compensation  for  the  lost  Pawn. 

(d)  The  beginning  of  aggressive  proceedings 
Cas  the  result  of  White's  capture)  which  should 
have  proved  successful. 

(e)  Notice  this  complicated  position,  so  full  of 
interesting  possibilities,  which  look  like  a  win  for 
Black  if  fully  taken  advantage  of. 

(f)  The  tide  now  has  turned  in  White's  favor, 
tho  the  exchange  behind  his  position  is  superior 
on  account  of  having  all  his  pieces  well  in  play, 
with  a  Pawn  dangerous  to  Black  at  B  7,  while 
Black's  forces  are  most  disjointed. 

(g)  At  this  point  Black  is  forced  to  give  up  the 
exchange  and  apparently  any  hope  of  a  draw. 

(h)  At  last  White  has  scored  a  well-played 
middle  game,  after  an  inferiority  resultant  upon 
his  eighth  move. 

First  Round— Sixth  Gamk. 
Evans  Gatnbit. 


TSCHIGORIN. 

White. 

1  P-K  4 

2  Kt-K  B  3 

3B-'.^ 


P— 5^:14 


5  P-B. 

6  Castles 

7  P-Q  4 

8  1'— g  R  4 


I..\SKER. 

Black. 
F— K4 
Kt— g  B  3 
B-B  4  (a) 
Bx  P 
B— B4 

P-Q  3 

B-Kt  3 

Kt-B  3 


(b) 


TSCHIGORIN.  L.\SKER. 

White.  Black. 

IS  Kt  X  Kt     B  X  Kt 

i6g-g3Cg)p-gB4 

17  g— K  Kt3B— K  3 

18  B— Kts     Q— Q  2 

19  Q  R— B  sqP— K  B  3  (h) 

20  P  X  P  PxP 

21  B-B  4       R-K  Kt  sq 

22  g— B  3        Castles 

23  KR— KsqP-B  5 

24  g— K  2       B— K  B  4 

25  g— R  2       R  X  P  ch  (j) 

26  li-R  sq    R  X  B  P 
Resigns.         Time,  3  h. 


9  B-gKt5(c)P— g  R3 
10  B  X  Kt  ch    P  X  B 
itP— R5         H-R2 

12  P  X  P  (d)     Kt  X  P 

13  Q-K  2  (e)P-Q  4 
i4Kt—g  4(f)  Ktx  g  B  P 

(a)  Lasker  gives  preference  to  the  English  over 
the  Continental  usage  in  defending  the  tiambit. 

(b)  P  X  P  is  universally  recommended  instead  of 
the  text  move.  It  is  doiibtful  whether  the  retreat 
of  the  Bishop  in  advance  of  the  capture  was  ever 
before  attempted  in  serious  play. 

(c)  B— K  Kt  5  looks  inviting,  but  is  probably  bad. 
On  the  other  hand,  B— Q  Kt  5  simply  means  an 
exchange    of    the    Bishops    for    Black's  g  Kt. 

(d)  Q— Q  3  seems  better  here,  as  White's  center 
Pawns  are  his  only  compensation  for  his  denuded 
gueen's  side  and  exchanged  King's  Bishop. 

(e)  Q— K  sq  would  have  been  equally  attacking 
and  also  defensive  of  White's  Q  B  P. 

(f)  An  incomprehensible  bhmder  which  costs  one 
more  of  White  s  Queen-side  Pawns. 

(g)  White  has  now  arrived  at  Q  3  in  two  moves 
and  minus  a  Pawn. 

(h)  Black  now  proceeds  to  open  his  King's 
Knight's  tile  on  Wliite's  castled  King. 

(i)  The  situation  enables  Black  to  do  most  any- 
thing with  impunity. 

(j)  Of  course  King  cannot  take  Rook  on  account 
of  B—R  ti  ch,  followed  by  Q- Kt  5  winning. 
(.ATotes  by  Gunsbcrg.') 


The  New  York  State  Chess  Association  has  de- 
cided to  hold  two  tournaments,  as  usual,  in  Feb- 
ruary, (i)  The  Championship  Tournament,  open 
only  to  recognized  players  of  the  first  class,  the 
winner  to  hold  the  title  of  State  Champion  for  one 
vear.  (2)  A  general  tournament  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 


Good    News— Wonderful   Cures  of   Catarrh 
and   Consumption. 

Our  readers  who  suffer  fiont  I.ung'  Diseases, 
t'atarrli,  Ikonchitis,  and  Consumption  will  be 
glad  to  hear  of  the  woiulerful  cures  made  by 
I  he  new  treatment  known  in  Europe  as  the 
.Xndral-Broca  Discovery.  Write  to  the  New 
Medical  Advance,  67  East  6th  Street,  Cincin- 
nati Oliio,  and  they  will  send  jou  this  new 
treatment  free  for  trial.  State  age  and  all 
particulars  of  your  disease. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE   DAY. 


THE   SEARCH    FOR  THE    PRESIDENTIAL 
ISSUE   OF    1896. 

PECULIAR  political  conditions  which  exist  in  the  United 
States  this  year  are  evidenced  by  the  efforts  of  political  jour- 
nals to  define  the  coming  Presidential  issue.  The  national  con- 
ventions have  been  fixed  in  this  order :  Prohibitionist  at  Pitts- 
burg, May  27;  Republican  at  St.  Louis,  June  16;  Democratic  at 
Chicago,  July  7;  Populist  at  St.  Louis,  July  22.  A  national  free- 
silver  convention  has  been  called  for  the  last-named  place  and 
date  as  a  result  of  a  conference  of  prominent  silver  men  like  Sen- 
ator Jones  of  Nevada,  Senator  Butler  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Gen.  A.  J.  Warner  of  the  Bimetallic  Union.  We  quote  some 
striking  ante-convention  observations  by  the  press  : 

Is  There  to  be  Another  Know-Nothing  Upheaval? — "At- 
tentive students  of  history  can  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  present 
political  conditions  in  the  United  States  in  many  respects  resem- 
ble those  which  all  thinkers  are  agreed  were  responsible  for  the 
so-called  Know-Nothing  upheaval.  .  .  .  There  is  a  spirit  of  polit- 
ical unrest  abroad  due  to  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  both  of  the 
great  national  parties  are  dominated  by  the  men  who  are  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  a  state  of  affairs  through  which  they  profit. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  masses  are  utterly  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  financial  policy  of  the  United  States,  which  they 
hold  directly  responsible  for  the  lowering  of  all  prices  of  produc- 
tion, but  the  machinery  of  parties  is  so  thoroughly  controlled  by 
politicians  that  they  are  powerless  to  initiate  a  movement  for 
reform.  As  in  the  days  before  the  Civil  War.  when  concession 
after  concession  was  made  to  the  slaveholding  oligarchy  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  fear  of  possible  political  disaster,  so  now  are 
conce.ssions  made  to  the  capitalistic  class  which  insists  on  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  policy  of  contraction,  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  the  drastic  effect  of  the  inordinate  cheapening  of  prod- 
ucts must  be  to  paralyze  industry. 

"Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  intoler- 
ance lifting  its  head,  and  men  whose  minds  might  be  better 
employed  eagerly  perusing  polemical  literature,  well  spiced  with 
maliciousness  and  mendacity.     'The  devil  still  finds  mischief  for 


idle  hands  to  do'  may  be  paraphrased  nowadays  with  truth  by 
saying  that  he  finds  mischievous  and  unkind  thoughts  for  idle 
minds  to  brood  over." — The  Chronicle  {Jnd.),  San  Francisco, 
M.  H.  de  Young  {Rep.),  Editor  and  Publisher. 

A  Formal  Union  of  Silver  Forces  Will  Unite  Business 
Men. — "Whether  the  Bimetallic  Union  formally  absorbs  other 
parties,  or  puts  up  tickets  in  some  States  on  which  Democrats  and 
Populists  unite,  or  contrives  fusion  between  the  different  parties 
will  matter  not  the  least  with  practical  business  men  of  the  North 
and  East,  who  have  intelligence  enough  to  catch  the  meaning  of 
any  such  device,  and  who  will  be  impelled  by  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  to  unite  against  it.  .  .  .  The  silver  conference  may 
well  take  notice  that,  after  all  is  said,  the  silver  movement  is  an 
attempt  of  the  tail  to  wag  the  dog.  The  number  of  votes  cast  in 
1894  in  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Central  States — including  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  and  West  Virginia,  which  were  carried  by  the 
Republicans — was  over  6, 700,000.  There  may  be  added  the  States 
of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  which  are  governed  by  the  same  influ- 
ences and  will  in  all  human  probability  be  found  voting  against 
any  silver  candidate,  any  Populist  candidate  or  any  Democratic 
candidate,  or  any  fusion  of  the  three.  In  thisgreat  body  of  States 
the  votes  cast  in  1894  were  7,430,404,  out  of  11,427,352  in  all  the 
States,  and  4,046,773  were  Republican,  against  3,383,631  for  alt 
other  candidates.  The  votes  cast  in  the  silver-producing  and 
other  States  west  of  those  just  named  were  on  both  sides  1,338,- 
323,  of  which  632,330  were  Republican.  The  votes  cast  in  the 
remaining  Southern  States  on  both  sides  amounted  to  not  more 
than  2,658,625.  The  plain  truth  is  that  the  silver  agitation  em- 
bodies an  effort  of  less  than  a  million  voters  to  dictate  to  nearly 
eleven  millions,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  succeed.  The  .States  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Nebraska  line,  above  mentioned,  cast 
244  electoral  votes,  and  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  shrewd  leader 
on  the  silver  side  that  the  chance  of  defeating  the  Republican 
Party  in  any  of  these  States  will  only  be  lessened  by  a  formal 
union  of  the  silver  forces  to  grasp  the  control  of  the  Government." 
—  The  Tribune  {Rep.),  New  York. 

Democratic  Prospects  Are  Improving. — "It  is  certain  that  the 
nominations  made  by  the  Republicans  will  cause  disappointment 
among  the  factions.  The  bosses  will  control  the  Republican  con- 
vention in  all  things  and  their  candidates  will  be  placed  on  the 
ticket.  A  main  issue  will  be  that  of  Piatt  and  Quay  against  the 
country  at  large.  Perhaps  the  error  of  the  Democratic  committee 
in  fixing  the  date  of  the  Chicago  convention  [after  the  Republican 
convention]  will  enable  Democrats  to  profit  by  Republican  blun- 
ders.    Results  may  occur  that  will  redeem  the  mistake. 

"At  any  rate  the  Democratic  Party  will  enter  the  campaign  of 
1896  with  better  prospects  of  success  than  seemed  possible  a  few 
months  ago,  and  better  than  they  now  claim  or  the  Republicans 
will  concede.  The  position  of  the  Administration  on  foreign 
questions  is  popular  and  supported  by  men  of  all  parties.  In 
domestic  questions  the  responsibility  shifts  to  the  Republican 
Congress,  which  must  be  responsible  for  all  the  evils  of  the  times. 
'Landslide'  majorities  like  those  of  1894  and  1895  do  not  indicate 
a  permanent  alinement  of  the  voters  at  the  ballot-box.  Many 
greater  surprises  than  the  election  of  a  Democratic  President  this 
year  have  occurred  in  political  history." — The  Chro7iicle  {Dem.), 
Chicago. 

A  Free-Silver  Party  Will  Have  Advantages. — "It  will  be  for 
the  Populists  to  forego  many  of  their  foolish  notions  advanced  in 
their  late  platforms  looking  to  state  socialism  in  various  forms  to 
accomplish  such  union  on  the  single  issue  of  free  coinage.  We 
would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  this  would  be  the  way  politics  will 
read  in  July.  The  Democratic  and  Republican  conventions  will 
substantially  agree  on  the  money  question  and  differ  on  the  tariff, 
while  the  Populists  will  go  into  the  battle  on  the  single  issue  of 
the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  with  some  such  repre- 
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senlative  of  the  idea  as  Teller,  Wolcott.  Cameron,  or  Bland  as  a 
Presidential  candidate.  This  would  make  an  interesting  battle 
next  year,  and  instructive  as  to  the  power  of  the  silver  sentiment 
among  the  people.  The  conditions  are  more  favorable  for  a  third 
party  than  they  have  been  for  many  years,  and  a  party  with  a 
single  issue  appealing  to  a  strong  popular  sentiment  will  have 
advantages  in  a  triangular  battle  over  the  old  parties,  which  may 
present  varied  assortment  of  economic  and  political  notions.  We 
don't  believe  in  free  coinage,  but  realize  it  has  a  strong  hold  on 
the  people  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  south  and  west  of 
I'ennsylvania."— ///d-  Post  {Devi.),  Pittsburg. 

Populists  and  Socialism.— "  Hon.  Tom  Watson  sounds  a  note 
of  alarm  in  a  recent  issue  of  his  paper.  He  has  made  the  discov- 
ery that  many  so-called  Populists  are  really  socialists  of  the  Coxey 
brand,  and  it  is  a  jjart  of  their  policy  to  interfere  with  the  property 
rights  of  theirneighbors.  This  does  not  suit  Mr.  Watson,  and  he 
threatens  to  retire  from  the  party  if  the  socialists  become  strong 
enough  to  control  it.  He  claims  that  be  has  always  been  con- 
servative in  his  ideas  and  methods,  and  declares  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Washington  and  JefTerson  is  good  enough  for  him. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  find  Mr.  Watson  speaking  out  in  this  fash- 
ion, and.  now  that  he  plainly  sees  the  drift  of  Populism  and  is 
aware  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  socialists,  he  should  walk 
out  of  the  third  party  and  return  to  the  Democratic  fold.  The 
Democrats  who  are  most  zealous  and  useful  in  the  cause  of  genu- 
ine reform  can  not  afford  to  ally  themselves  with  the  socialists, 
who  are  rapidly  taking  possession  of  the  Populist  camp.  They 
will  find  no  better  place  to  work  for  their  proposed  reforms  than 
inside  of  the  Democratic  Party." — The  Constitution  {Pent.), 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Neither  Tariff  nor  Currency  Should  Be   a  Party  Question. — 

"It  looks  very  much  as  it"  this  year  tlie  jjartieswill  be  recpiired  by 
the  people  to  'tote  fair. '  Hence  the  uncertainty  that  prevails  as 
to  the  attitude  of  parties.  It  is  not  only  because  of  the  very  real 
and  widespread  differences  of  opinion  that  e.\ist  among  members 
of  the  same  party  upon  a  question  as  to  which  party,  if  it  aspires 
to  administer  the  Government  successfully,  ought  to  be  a  unit, 
but  because  of  the  existence  in  both  partiesof  aclassof  managing 
and  scheming  politicians  who,  having  no  convictions  of  their  own 
which  they  are  not  willing  to  sell  or  barter,  are  always  looking 
for  some  evasive  compromise  or  trick  to  avoid  facing  an  honest 
issue. 

"Will  the  solution  be  a  break-up  in  either  or  both  of  the  old 
parties  and  a  union  of  the  sound-money  men  of  the  country  imder 
one  flag?  is  a  question  sometimes  asked.  Anything  of  that  sort 
can  hardly  be  anticipated  or  predicted  in  advance.  If  it  should 
occur  at  all  it  would  be  most  likely  to  happen  during  or  after  the 
session  of  the  national  convention.  Moreover,  men  who  might 
think  alike  and  feel  alike  on  the  currency  question  might  be  found 
to  difTer  so  widely  on  other  questions — the  tariff,  for  example — as 
to  make  united  political  action  on  their  part  extremely  difficult. 
In  real  truth,  neither  the  currency  nor  the  tariff  should  be  a  party 
question  at  all,  tlio  how  to  avoid  their  becoming  such  is  not  easy 
to  suggest.  Meanwhile,  with  respect  to  the  Presidential  issues 
and  possibilities  of  1896  we  can  only  repeat  as  we  began,  by  say- 
ing that  the  only  thing  certain  is  that  everything  is  uncertain." — 
1  he  Sun  {Init.).  Palliinorc. 

The  Dominant  Issue  in  American  Politics.—"  It  is  just 
possible  that  there  will  be  so  much  disputing  over  what  our  plat- 
form shall  say  or  not  say  about 'the  dominant  issue'  that  we  shall 
lose  sight  of  the  main  point,  namely,  that  the  members  of  the 
Prohibition  Party  are  one  in  believing  that  tiie  drink  issue  is  in 
fact  the  dominant  issue,  or  should  be  made  so,  in  American  poli- 
tics."—T/;.'   \'oi,,-  (Pro/i.),  j\,-u>   )'o>/:. 

Populists  Waiting  to  See  what  Some  Other  Party  Will  Do. 
— "Tiiu  patriniic  spirit  which  pervaded  the  atmo.spherc  and 
hedged  about  the  meeting  of  the  National  Populist  committee  in 
St.  Louis  last  week  was  more  calculated  to  inspire  a  feeling  of 
confidence  and  hope  among  the  Populists  than  the  actual  work  of 
those  who  occupy  the  most  prominent  places  on  that  committee. 
To  be  the  successful  head  of  a  groat  party  requires  more  ability 
than  is  necessary  to  fix  up  telegrams  appointing  proxies  to  suit 
the  chairman,  and  more  candor  and  truthfulness  than  has  been 
exhibited  by  the  chairman  for  the  past  two  years.  And  it  does 
nf>t  require  any  great  ability  or  skill  for  a  committee  to  wait  and 
see  what  some  other  party  is  going  to  do,  when  considering  the 


question  of  time  for  holding  a  c(mvention.  On  the  whole  the 
committee  seemed  to  want  to  take  what  would  prove  to  be  the 
best  course,  and  altho  their  action  was  not  wholly  in  accord  with 
the  prevailing  Kansas  sentiment  and  that  of  T/ie  Advocate,  we 
are  content  to  await  developments,  hoping  that  the  result  will  be 
good."— r//^  Advocate  {Pop.),  Topeka.  Kansas,  Senator  PeJ- 
f er'  s  paper. 


SEN.ATOR-ELECT  JOSEPH    B.    KORAKER    (REP.),   OF 
OHIO. 


IS   THE    UNITED   STATES   SENATE   WORTH 

KEEPING? 

CRITICS  of  the  United  States  Senate  find,  in  the  present  con- 
trol of  that  body  by  free-silver  men.  many  of  whom  are  from 
Western  States  of  comparatively  small  population,  fresh  evidence 
of  decadence  in  the  branch  of  the  National  Government  constituted 
for  conservative  pur- 
poses. Two  Repub- 
lican Senators-elect 
from  the  new  State 
of  Utah,  it  is  expect- 
ed, will  reenforce  the 
free  -  silver  contin- 
gent in  the  Senate, 
which  has  already 
secured  control  of 
the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  commit- 
tee that  has  reported 
a  free-coinage  sub- 
stitute in  place  of 
the  Dingley  bond 
bill  received  from 
the  House.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, debate  on  this 
substitute  may  con- 
tinue as  long  as  a 
single  Senator  ob- 
jects    to    taking    a 

vote.  It  is  conceded  that  the  attitude  of  the  silver  men,  in  behalf 
of  free  silver  or  nothing,  will,  if  not  altered,  tie  up  important 
legislation,  including  the  revenue  bill,  inasmuch  as  the  House  is 
believed  to  be  imfavorable  to  free-silver  legislation  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  relied  on  to  veto  any  bill  providing  for  it.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  press  are  discussing  the  general  character  of 
the  Senate  and  its  place  in  our  form  of  Government. 

The  Bulwark  of  Repudiation. — "The  Senate  became  in  time 
the  bulwark  of  protection  as  it  has  now  become  the  bulwark  of 
repudiation.  Additions  to  the  union  of  States,  commencing  in 
1864,  when  the  Republicans  put  in  Nevada  as  a  party  anchor  to 
windward,  have  resulted  disastrously  for  national  legislation. 
.  .  .  All  Republicans  are  by  no  means  repudiationists,  but  they 
are  under  the  malign  influence  of  the  statesmen  whom  for  party 
purposes  they  have  raised  up  to  power  and  whom  they  dare  not 
now  offend.  When  demand  was  made  a  decade  ago  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Senate  as  a  stumbling-block  and  a  hindrance  it 
was  well  made.  The  reason  for  it  has  been  intensified.  The 
Senate's  devotion  to  privilege  is  as  strong  now  as  when  the  body 
was  composed  in  the  main  of  millionaires,  but  while  the  new  men 
who  disgrace  the  Senate  are,  like  the  millionaires,  foes  to  national 
]irosperity  they  are  also  foes  to  sober  and  stable  national  finance. 
The  American  House  of  Lords  ought  to  be  abolished." — The 
Chronicle  { Pent. ) ,  Chicago. 

Government  Without  the  Senate. — "Its  [the  Senate's]  only 
capacity  is  of  a  negative  character  when  it  comes  to  measures 
that  will  add  to  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  To 
such  a  condition  has  the  Senate  come,  once  so  honorable  and  in- 
fluential because  its  directing  force  was  statesmanship  of  a  high 
and  far-reaching  nature!  It  is  now  simply  a  free-silver  cabal, 
and  bears  all  over  it  the  marks  of  political  pettifogging  and  small- 
beer  politics.     Hut  the  people  are  not  caring  very  nuicli  what  it 
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may  do  so  long  as  the  present  free-silver  control  lasts.  The 
Union  could  get  along  very  well  without  the  Senate,  for  it  has 
•degenerated  into  a  debating  society,  devoid  of  much  of  any  other 
motive  than  that  of  embarrassing  the  men  who  have  been  chosen 
to  administer  Government  affairs.  If  it  is  said  that  it  rallied  to 
the  defense  of  the  President  in  the  Venezuelan  matter,  that  was 
only  done  to  head  off  the  House  in  its  peculiar  functions  of  accu- 
rately interpreting  popular  sentiment."— 77/^  Transcript  {Ind. 
Rep.),  Boston. 

Abuses  under  the  Senate  Rules.— "Several  times  the  House 
has  passed  the  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution,  so  as 
to  allow  Senators  to  be  voted  for  by  the  people  of  the  respective 
States,  instead  of  being  elected  by  the  various  legislatures.  In 
«ome  of  the  States  this  question  was  submitted  to  the  voters,  as 


tor  be  likely  to  get  on  an  examination  paper  of  that  kind?  Yet 
all  these  men  were  members  of  the  great  Senate — the  Senate  of 
Webster,  Calhoun,  and  Clay. 

''Taking  one  man  with  another  and  striking  an  average,  the 
Senate  of  1895  sizes  up  fairly  well  beside  that  dead-and-gone 
Senate  of  1833.  True,  it  has  no  Webster,  no  Clay,  no  Calhoun. 
It  does  not  run  so  much  to  oratory.  But  it  is  a  body  numbering 
among  its  members  gentlemen  every  whit  as  able,  as  honest,  and 
as  patriotic  as  the  Silas  Wrights,  Rufus  Kings,  and  Tom  Bentons. 
It  is  a  better-educated  Senate,  a  better-tempered  Senate,  and  a 
soberer  Senate.  One  of  its  most  honored  members,  Mr.  Hoar  of 
Massachusetts,  whose  personal  observations  cover  the  past  thirty 
years,  has  just  taken  occasion  to  say  publicly  that  he  has  seen  a 
steady  improvement  in  the  national  legislature,  and  in  American 
public  life  generally.     'I  believe,'  says  this  very  competent  wit 


FRANK  J.  CANNON,  OF  UTAH. 


ARTHUR  BROWN,  OF  UTAH. 

REPUBLICAN   SENATORS-ELECT. 


GEORGE   L.    WELLINGTON,   OF  MARYLAND. 


an  abstract  proposition,  and  carried  almost  unanimously  ;  yet 
when  the  joint  resolution  came  over  to  the  Senate  from  the 
House,  a  vote  upon  it  has  every  time  been  prevented  by  the  sim- 
ple objection  of  some  Senator  in  the  minority  on  that  question. 
Weeks  have  already  been  spent  iii  debating  it  in  the  Senate,  yet, 
under  the  old  rules,  a  minority  of  one  has  been  able  to  prevent 
a  vote  being  reached  to  test  the  actual  sense  of  the  Senate." — The 
Dispatch  {Rep.),  St.  Patil. 

"If  the  Senate  is  ever  to  regain  public  respect,  it  will  have  to 
change  its  rules  so  as  to  stop  talk  which  has  no  other  object  than 
to  waste  time.  At  present  no  one  pays  attention  to  the  vaporings 
of  the  Senatee.xcept  the  proofreaders  in  the  Governmentprinting- 
office.  .  .  .  The  situation  is  fast  becoming  intolerable  to  the  really 
able  men  in  the  Senate.  The  popular  contempt  felt  for  that  body 
as  a  whole  impairs  the  dignity  of  every  individual  member.  The 
only  ones  who  really  like  this  state  of  affairs  are  the  gang  of 
wreckers,  who  value  the  license  afforded  by  the  rules  as  a  means 
for  levying  blackmail  upon  legislation." — The  Chronicle-Tele- 
graph {bid.),  Pittsburg. 

A  Better-Educated,  Better-Tempered,  and  Soberer  Senate 
Now  than  in  1833. — "If  asked  to  specify  the  time  when  the 
Senate  enjoyed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  people's  respect  and 
confidence,  this  contemporary-  [the  New  London-  Telegraph 
lamenting  the  decadence  of  the  Senate]  would  undoubtedly  refer 
us  to  the  time  when  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun  sat  together  in 
that  body.  But  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun  were  only  three 
men,  after  all.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  our  New  London  friend 
to  consider  the  Senators  who  sat  with  them  ?  .  .  .  Look  over  the 
list.  It  includes  one  man  who  afterward  became  President.  The 
Senate  now  sitting  at  Washington  contains  a  dozen  abler  men 
than  John  Tyler.  .  .  .  How  would  its  editor  fancy  having  to 
write  off-hand,  without  consulting  the  books,  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  Senators  Peleg  Sprague,  Shepley,  Bell,  Hill  (the  1833 
Hill),  Silsbee,  Knight,  Robbins,  Swift,  Tallmadge,  Southard, 
Wilkins,  McKean,  Naudain,  Chambers.  Brown,  Manggum,  King 
(J.  P.),  Bibb,  White.  Morris,  Waggaman,  Black,  Kane,  Porter, 
Tipton,  Linn,  and  Robinson?    What  sort  of  mark  would  the  edi- 


ness,  'that  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  is  growing  better,  purer, 
and  wiser  from  generation  to  generation. '" —  The  Cater  ant  {Rep.), 
Hartford. 

The  Senate  is  What  Conditions  of  Public    Life  Make  It. — 

"It  is  simple  truth  to  say  that  the  nation  is  now  ready  to  believe 
the  upper  branch  capable  of  any  sort  of  legislative  folly.  Why 
have  we  such  a  Senate?  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  clear-sighted  stu- 
dent of  our  institutions,  writing  ten  years  ago  on  this  subject  in 
his  'Congressional  Government,'  said  some  things  that  have  only 
gained  more  force  during  the  interval  : 

"  '  The  Senate  is  just  what  the  mode  of  its  election  and  the  conditions  of 
public  life  in  this  country  make  it.  Its  members  are  chosen  from  the 
ranks  of  active  politicians,  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  natural  selection  to 
which  the  State  legislatures  are  commonly  obedient;  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  contains,  consequently,  the  best  men  that  our  system  calls  into 
politics.  If  these  best  men  are  not  good,  it  is  because  our  system  of 
government  fails  to  attract  better  men  by  its  prizes,  not  because  the  coun- 
try affords  •r  could  afford  no  finer  material.  The  Senate  is.  in  fact,  of 
course,  nothing  more  than  a  part,  tho  a  considerable  part,  of  the  public 
service;  and  if  the  general  conditions  of  that  service  be  such  as  to  starve 
statesmen  and  foster  demagogs,  the  Senate  itself  will  be  full  of  the  latter 
kind,  simply  because  there  are  no  others  available.'" — The  Eveuitig  Post 
i/nd.'),  Neiu  York. 


THE  SENATE   AND   THE  DAVIS  RESOLUTION. 

TWO  resolutions  are  before  the  United  States  Senate,  ema- 
nating from  Republican  sources,  but  giving  radically  differ- 
ent interpretations  to  the  scope  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Senator 
Cushman  K.  Davis,  of  Minnesota,  is  the  author  of  one.  Senator 
William  J.  Sewell,  of  New  Jersey,  the  author  of  the  other.  The 
Davis  resolution  has  been  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Mr.  Gray  dissenting.  Omitting 
the  preamble,  it  reads  as  follows  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  United  States  of  America  reaffirms  and  confirms 
the  doctrine  and  principles  promulgated  by  President  Monroe  in  his  mes- 
sage of  December  2,  1823.  and  declares  that  it  will  assert  and  maintain  the 
doctrine  and  those  principles,  and  will  regard  any  infringement  thereof, 
and  particularly  any  attempt  by  any  European  power  to  take  or  acquire 
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any  new  or  additional  territory  on  the  American  Continent,  or  any  island 
adjacent  thereto,  or  any  right  of  sovereiRnty  or  dominion  in  the  same,  in 
any  case  or  instance  as  to  which  the  United  States  shall  deem  such  attempt 
to  be  dangerous  to  their  peace  or  safety,  by  or  through  force,  purchase, 
cession,  occupation,  pledge,  colonization,  protectorate,  or  by  control  of  the 
easement  in  any  canal  or  any  other  means  of  transit  across  the  American 
isthmus,  whether  under  unfounded  pretensions  of  right  in  cases  of  alleged 
boundary  disputes,  or  under  any  other  unfounded  pretensions,  as  the 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United  States  and  as 
an  interposition  which  it  would  be  ifopossible,  in  any  form,  for  the  United 
States  to  regard  with  indifference." 

The  Sevvell  resolution  contains  these  paragraphs  : 

"That  the  true  ground  upon  which  the  Monroe  announcement  was  based, 
and  upon  which  any  similar  position  has  been  taken,  rests  for  its  justifica- 
tion upon  what  may  be  our  interests,  and  our  interests  only,  and  that 
neither  by  the  Monroe  doctrine  nor  any  official  declaration  have  we  ever 
come  under  any  pledge  to  any  power  or  estate  on  this  Continent  that  binds 
■us  to  act  merely  for  their  protection  against  invasion  or  encroachment  by 
any  other  power. 

"That  when  a  case  arises  in  which  a  European  power  proposes  to  ac- 
quire territory  by  invasion  or  conquest,  it  is  then  for  us  to  determine 
whether  our  safety  and  integrity  demand  that  we  shall  resist  such  action 
by  armed  force  if  necessary. 

"  That  the  Executive  has  pressed  the  Monroe  doctrine  beyond  what  was 
contemplated  at  the  time  of  its  announcement,  and  that  the  resultant 
sequence  of  the  positions  thus  taken  seems  to  be  a  committal  of  this 
Government  to  a  protectorate  over  Mexico  and  the  Central  and  South 
American  States.  That  this  would  be  most  unwise  and  dangerous,  and 
would  violate  the  sound  and  well-established  policy  that  we  should  avoid 
all  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  whether  they  be  European  or 
American." 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  composed  of 
older  and  well-known  members  of  the  Senate  whose  action  on 
most  subjects  is  calculated  to  carry  weight ;  but  considerable  op- 
position to  the  committee's  definition  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  be- 
came immediately  appa- 
rent in  the  course  of  debate 
in  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
press  of  the  country,  with- 
out regard  to  party,  there 
is  strenuous  opposition,  for 
an  interesting  variety  of 
reasons.  The  Sewell  reso- 
lution has,  as  yet,  elicited 
comparatively  little  com- 
ment. We  append  Re- 
publican, Democratic, 
and  Independent  press 
comments  on  the  Davis 
resolution  : 

The  Resolution  Has  No 
Excuse  for  Existence. — 
"If  the  laws  of  logic,  com- 
mon sense,  and  human 
impulses  shall  be  found  to 
be  the  same  on  both  con- 
tinents, the  Senate  will  do 
well  to  regulate  this  prag- 
matical collocation  of  words  [the  Davis  resolution]  to  obscurity. 
There  is  no  need  for  it  on  any  other  theory  than  that  the  laws 
of  thought  are  different  in  the  two  halves  of  the  world.  It  is 
one  thing  for  the  United  States  Govennncnt  to  defend  its  rights 
when  tiicy  are  assailed,  to  express  its  disapproval  of  any  speci- 
fic action  of  a  foreign  nation  which  it  may  believe  inimical  to 
its  interests.  Every  nation  so  protects  itself.  If  France  ob- 
jects to  the  policy  pursued  by  England  in  Egypt  it  makes  a 
diplomatic  representation  of  the  fact.  If  the  United  States 
sees  fit  to  inquire  into  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
an  American  republic  which  threaten  to  be  prejudicial  to  its 
welfare,  that  is  a  proper  exercise  of  its  functions  as  one  of  the 
family  of  nations.  Hut  the  passage  of  verbose  resolutions  for 
general  consumption  is  an  entirely  different  thing,  which  does 
not  conform  to  the  dignity  of  the  United  States.  The  ridiculously 
worded  utterance  now  before  the  Senate  has  no  excuse  for  exist- 
ence. It  is  needless  for  application  to  Venezuela.  In  that  spe- 
cific case  the  President  has  already  taken  such  action  as  he 
deemed  was  recjuired  by  the  occasion.  The  world  understands 
the  attitude  of  our  f Government  f)n  the  question,  and  there  is  no 
otlier  issue  calling  for  our  intervention.     A  general  manifesto  to 
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the  effect  that  we  mean  to  guard  our  own  interests  suggests  too 
much  the  attitude  of  a  boy  who  goes  about  warning  his  compan- 
ions that  they  must  not  insult  him.  A  well-bred  man  is  just  as 
ready  to  guard  his  honor,  but  he  does  not  boisterously  proclaim 
the  fact.  Moreover,  if  he  finds  it  necessary  to  speak  to  a  threaten- 
ing assemblage,  he  tries  at  least  to  talk  sense." — The  Tribune 
(Rep.).  AV7t/  York. 

America  for  Americans  is  the  Watchword. — "The  United 
States  does  not,  in  indorsing  the  Monroe  doctrine,  assume  a  pro- 
tectorate over  any  of  the  Central  or  South  American  republics, 
any  more  than  does  the  concert  of  Europe  create  a  protectorate 
over  the  weaker  European  nations  when  it  says  no  power  shall 
absorb  them.  They  are  subject  to  pains  and  penalties  for  wrong- 
doing, as  are  other  nations,  but  nothing  done  by  them  shall  be 
made  an  excuse  by  Europe  for  appropriating  their  territory. 
America  for  the  Americans  is  the  true  watchword  for  the  nation 
from  this  time  on.  It  has  always  been  the  wish  of  the  people, 
but  the  nation  has  not  always  been  strong  enough  to  enforce  its 
wishes.  It  is  strong  enough  now,  and  there  will  be  no  shrinking 
from  responsibility  should  occasion  compel  a  resort  to  force. 
The  resolution  reported  to  the  Senate  should  be  promptly  passed 
by  both  branches  of  Congress." — l^ie  American  {Rep.),  Balti- 
i/iore. 

A  Bid  for  the  Republican  Presidential  Nomination. — "Sena- 
tor Davis's  resolution  on  the  Monroe  doctrine  reported  from  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  maybe  fairly  construed  as  a  bid  for 
the  Republican  Presidential  nomination.  The  Senator  takes  ad- 
vanced ground,  and  not  only  affirms  the  President's  definition  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  but  extends  its  application  to  the  islands 
adjacent  to  our  coasts.  In  this  extension  of  purview  the  Senator 
evidently  takes  a  side  glance  toward  Cuba,  and  herein  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  his  appeal  to  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  hour. 
To  seek  a  solution  of  the  Cuban  question  by  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  Monroe  doctrine  would  be  a  new  and  attractive  pro- 
gram which  might  possibly  meet  with  an  enthusiastic  response 
from  the  St.  Louis  Convention.  As  a  move  on  the  political  chess- 
board the  resolution  of  the  Senate  Committee  may  have  some 
significance.  Whether  it  is  to  have  any  immediate  bearing  on  the 
Venezuelan  question  remains  to  be  developed  in  the  discussion  to 
which  it  will  doubtless  give  rise." — T/ie  Telegraph  (Rep.), 
Philadelphia. 

United  States  Hegemony. — "It  may  be  recalled  that  Mr. 
Blaine,  in  his  correspondence  with  both  England  and  France  on 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  with  the  former  and  on  the  Panama 
Canal  with  France,  made  very  much  the  same  claim  which  is 
embodied  in  the  Davis  resolution,  as  to  the  hegemony  of  the 
United  States  in  this  hemisphere.  Senator  Davis  has  taken  the 
true  and  logical  position.  If  we  maintain  the  doctrine  of  1823  we 
must  maintain  it  in  its  obvious  original  intention." — The  Jour- 
nal {I/itl.  Rt'p.),  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

"The  adoption  of  the  Davis  view  will  entail  serious  conse- 
quences. It  will  make  us  a  great  military  and  naval  power  or  a 
laughing-stock,  for  no  serious  nation  will  assume  such  grave 
duties  and  responsibilities  without  at  once  putting  itself  in  shape 
to  meet  them  effectively.  Our  assumption  of  the  dictatorship  of 
the  Western  hemisphere  would  be  absurd  without  the  power  to 
enforce  it." — The  Tribune  (Rep.),  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A  Plank  for  the  National  Platforms. — "There  is  not  a  point 
in  the  preceding  [Davis]  formulation  of  the  doctrine  that  at  one 
time  or  another,  as  the  exigency  arose,  has  not  been  laid  down 
by  our  foremost  statesmen.  It  is  true  that  some  of  our  public 
men.  like  John  C.  Calhoun,  were  in  favor  of  a  more  restricted 
interjiretation  of  the  policy,  but  their  views  of  it,  as  on  many 
other  subjects,  were  not  accepted  as  correct  by  the  generation  in 
which  they  lived.  To  quote  them  now  is,  therefore,  only  to  cloud 
the  issue.  The  resolution  as  reported  should  be  passed  by  the 
Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote.  It  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
a  plank  in  the  platforms  of  the  two  great  political  parties  in  the 
coming  Presidential  campaign." — Recorder  (Rep.),  AVtc  York. 

The  Doctrine  of  Safety  and  Self-Preservation. — "If  it  be  the 

definite  piu-i>(>sc  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  preserve  the  United 
States  from  the  dangers  of  foreign  aggression  on  this  continent, 
it  permits  of  no  other  interpretation  than  that  given  it  by  the 
cotnmittee.  If  this  be  not  the  object  with  which  the  doctrine  was 
promulgated,   and  was  since  upheld,   it  is  without   meaning   or 
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force  as  a  national  policy,  and  should  be  abandoned.  Under  any 
other  construction  than  that  given  it  since  the  most  recent  misun- 
derstanding with  England,  it  is  simply  emasculated  and  worth- 
less. .  .  .  Any  concessions  now  made  as  a  matter  of  expediency 
would  lower  our  prestige  with  other  powers,  and  endanger  our 
future.  It  is  not  the  means  which  foreign  countries  may  employ 
in  gaining  a  firmer  foothold  over  here,  that  has  any  proper  place 
in  determining  the  supreme  question  in  controversy.  It  is  that 
such  additional 
advantage  shall 
not  be  acquired, 
whether  by  force, 
diplomacy,  or  pur- 
chase. This  is  the 
doctrine  of  safety 
and  self-preserva- 
tion which  we 
should  abide."  — 
The  Free  Press 
{Rep.),  Detroit. 

A  Broad  Doc- 
trine of  American- 
ism.— "  It  would  be 
no  valid  objection 
to  this  definition  of 
the  doctrin  that  it 
goes  further  than 
Monroe  went  in  his 
message.  That  had 
in  itself  no  binding 
force,  even  in  its 
application  to  the 
condition  of  affairs 
at  that  time  (1823). . 
It  derived  its  pow- 
er from  the  hearti- 
ness wnth  which 
the  American  peo- 
ple tlien  and  ever 
since  have  in- 
dorsed it.  The 
passage,  as  found 
in  the  message,  is 
a  clear  case  of  pro- 
toplasm. From  it 
ias  developed, 
on  the  principle  of 
evolution,  a  doc- 
trine of  American- 


J.  T.  MorKan,  of  Alabama.     2.  Roger  Q.  Mills,  of  Tex.is.     3.   Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts.     4.  J.  \V.  Daniels, 
of  Virginia.      5.  George  Gray,  of  Delaware.      6.  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio  (chairman).      7.  S.  M.  CuUom,  of  Illinois. 
8.  Daniel  Turpie,  of  Indiana.     9.  William  P.  Frye,  of  Maine.     10.  J.  Donald  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania. 

MEMBERS    OF   THE    SENATE   COMMITTEE  ON   FOREIGN    AFFAIRS. 


burgk  line.  If  the  United  States  is  to  have  Congressional  recog- 
nition of  the  Monroe  doctrine  that  expression  should  be  so  clear 
that  he  who  runs  may  read."—  T/ie  Ledger  {Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

"It  is  not  likely  that  the  Senate  is  going  to  act  precipitately  on 
the  Monroe  doctrine  resolution,  reported  by  Senator  Davis. 
There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  that  the  resolution  is  unnecessarily 
harsh,  that  its  production  and  publication  at  this  time  is  unwise, 

and  that  its  adop- 
tion now  would  be 
extremely  injudi- 
cious."— Blade, 
{Rep.)   Toledo,  O. 

The  True  Mon- 
roe Doctrine. — 
"The  resolution  re- 
ported to  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  IMonroe 
doctrine  says  no 
more,  in  substance, 
than  was  said  by 
President  Monroe; 
and  it  says  no  less. 
It  is,  therefore, 
good  and  sufficient. 
It  doesn't  fall  short 
of  what  patriotism, 
measured  by  the 
standard  common 
to  all  countries,  or 
what  common 
sense,  measured  by 
universal  experi- 
ence, dictates.  In 
1896  and  in  years 
to  come,  as  in  1823, 
the  acquirement  by 
any  European  na- 
tion of  territory 
pertaining  to  the 
Western  hemi- 
sphere will  be  re- 
garded as  a  '  mani- 
festation of  an  un- 
friendly disposition 
toward  the  United 
States. '  The  Uni- 
ted States  hereaf- 
ter, as  before,  will 


ism  broad  enough  to  cover  the  entire  New  World." — The  Inter 
Ocean  {Rep.),  Chicago. 

Inviting  Trouble  with  American  Neighbors. — "Observe  also 
that  little  word  'purchase.'  If  we  forbid  European  powers  to 
buy,  of  course  we  simultaneously  and  equally  forbid  the  smaller 
American  powers  to  sell.  They  are  prohibited  from  disposing 
of  so  much  as  a  guano  island  to  any  non-American  government. 
To  that  extent  they  are  deprived  at  a  stroke  of  the  freedom  of 
action  they  have  heretofore  enjoyed — theoretically  at  least — as 
sovereign,  independent  states.  Will  they  take  kindly — Chile, 
Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  rest  of  them — to  this 
curtailment  of  their  sovereignty?  Are  we  not  inviting  trouble 
with  our  American  neighbors  ?" —  The  Courant  {Rep. ) ,  Hartjord. 

Open  to  Many  Serious  Objections. — "The  Davis  resolution 
is  open  to  many  serious  objections.  It  is  much  too  pointed.  It 
is  much  too  particular.  It  seems  to  search  the  whole  field  of  in- 
ternational activity  with  a  view  to  the  inclusion  of  every  manifes- 
tation of  European  interest  in  the  affairs  of  these  continents  as  a 
just  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
American  people  don't  feel  that  way  at  all,  and  if  Congress  is 
going  to  say  anj^thing  about  the  matter  it  ought  to  represent 
public  sentiment  as  it  is  w'ithout  the  slightest  exaggeration." — 
The  Press  {Rep.),  A'ew  York. 

Should  be  Recast. — "The  resolution  should  be  recast  in  the 
interest  of  simplicity  and  certainty.  For  example,  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  from  the  resolution  whether  or  not  we  shall  regard  as  a 
""dangerous  attempt'  the  cession  or  sale  by  Venezuela  to  Great 
Britain  of  the  disputed  territory  in  Guiana  within  the  Schom- 


be  unable  to  '  regard  it  with  indifference. '  That  is  the  true  Monroe 
doctrine,  proclaimed  first  seventy-three  years  ago.  It  will  stand 
the  test  of  military  and  commercial  wisdom.  Anything  less  would 
be  an  empty  boast.  There  is  no  middle  rule  that  doesn't  lead 
straight  to  a  bottomless  swamp."— 77/6'  Sun  {Dem.),  Neiv  York. 

A  Right  Reserved  is  Not  a  Protectorate.— "The  purpose  of 
the  resolution  is  in  keeping  with  the  sentiment  of  more  than  four 
fifths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  that  purpose  is  the 
notification  of  all  European  powers  that  the  United  States  reserves 
the  right  to  pass  upon  any  attempt  of  a  European  power  to  ac- 
quire additional  territory  upon  this  hemisphere.  In  this  conten- 
tion the  practise  of  England  and  other  European  governments  in 
preserving  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  can  be  relied  upon  to 
rebut  the  idea  that  the  United  States  proposes  a  protectorate  over 
all  the  other  American  republics,  for  England  has  interfered  time 
and  again  in  European  affairs  solely  upon  the  ground  that  inter- 
ference with  existing  conditions  and  a  change  in  the  balance  of 
power  would  be  inimical  to  her  and  her  interests." — The  Ameri- 
can {Devi.'),  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Davis  Resolution  is  Harmless.— "Senator  Davis's  reso- 
lution affirming  the  Monroe  doctrine  has  been  stripped  of  most  of 
its  meaning  and  all  of  its  power  for  mischief  by  a  fortunate  modi- 
fication. ...  It  declares  that  we  shall  regard  infringements  of 
these  prohibitions  as  an  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
'in  any  case  or  instance  as  to  which  the  United  States  shall  deem 
such  attempt  to  be  dangerous  to  their  peace  or  safety. '  That 
leaves  the  matter  precisely  as  it  is  now,  and  leaves  it  very  well. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  passing  this  resolution.     The  Monroe 
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doctrine  may  safely  be  left  to  be  declared  and  applied  by  the 
Executive  and  Congress  as  occasions  may  arise.  But  if  Con- 
gress must  have  its  say  the  resolution  as  reported  is  harmless 
enough."— T/ig  Times  (Dim.),  New  York. 

President   Cleveland  Can    Not  be  Put  in  the  Background. — 

"This  declaration,  if  it  passes  Congress,  will  prevent  Nicaragua 

from  granting  a  con- 
cession to  England  to 
build  the  Nicaraguan 
Canal,  and  that  is 
worth  a  great  war  to 
keep  for  ourselves. 
But  the  Republicans 
need  not  delude  them- 
selves with  any  f  ool  ish 
ideas  of  putting  the 
President  in  the  back- 
ground in  this  mat- 
ter. Cleveland  led  the 
highest  trump  in  the 
deck,  and  their  best 
resource  is  to  follow 
suit  as  promptly  and 
gracefully  as  the  y 
can."--  1  he  Times 
(Dcm.) ,  Kansas  City. 

"The  Monroe  doc- 
trine in  its  present 
shape  answers  every 
purpose  for  which  we  need  it,  and  that,  too,  without  imposing  upon 
the  United  States  any  responsibility.  The  effort  to  define  it  more 
clearly  might,  besides  creating  opposition,  lead  to  responsibili- 
ties and  ccjniplications  we  do  not  desire." — The  News  {Dem.), 
Savannah.  Ga. 

"  The  resolution  is  so  carefully  drawn  that  it  covers  every  form  of 
European  aggression  in  the  way  of  territorial  acquisition  that  falls 
within  the  range  of  possibility.  It  is  the  natural  outgrowth  and 
development  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  It  is  the  application  of 
that  doctrine  to  present  conditions  and  modern  necessities.  It 
doubtless  accurately  represents  American  opinion  o«  the  subject 
of  America  for  Americans. " — The  Sfar  {/mi.),   Washington. 

Part  of  the  General  Humbug  of  Campaigns. — "As  we  have 
already  remarked,  most  of  the  emanations  from  Congress  touch- 
ing foreign  policy  just  now  are  to  be  judged  by  much  the  same 
rules  of  interpretation  we  should  ajijily  to  the  resolutions  of  one 
of  Debs's  or  Sovereign's  assemblies.  We  must  not  consider 
them  as  acts  of  government  or  expressions  of  natural  policy.  We 
must  examine  tlicm  as  agencies  for  the  delusion  of  home  voters, 
as  part,  in  fact,  of  the  general  humbug  of  campaigns.  Each  party 
just  now.  within  six  months  of  the  Presidential  nomination,  can 
not  bear  to  let  this  dispute  with  l-^ngland  pass  away  without  get- 
ting some  capital  out  of  it." — E'cening  Post  {/nd.),  Ne7u  ]'orh. 

A  Chance  for  Some  One  to  Outbid  Davis. — "It  is  now  in 
order  for  some  one  anxious  to  outbid  Davis,  as  he  has  been 
anxious  to  outbid  Cleveland  and  Olney,  in  the  way  of  belliger- 
ency, to  offer  another  resolution  declaring  that  any  acquisition 
of  territory  on  this  side  of  the  earth  by  any  Eurojiean  power  is 
/>er  se  <langcrous  to  om*  peace  and  safety,  and  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed. Then  there  will  be  but  one  more  step  to  take,  namely, 
to  declare  that  all  European  nations  that  have  in  the  past  been 
guilty  of  acquiring  territorial  possessions  on  this  hemisphere 
must  give  them  up  forthwith.  Why  not?  Think  of  it.  England 
has  now  more  s(|uare  miles  in  North  America  than  we  have!  If 
we  arc  going  into  the  jingo  business  in  real  earnest,  let  us  strike 
at  once  for  all  there  is  in  it.  By  the  way,  it  is  a  suggestive  coin- 
cidence that  Senator  Davis,  author  of  this  new  resolution,  is  the 
same  Senatf>r  who,  several  weeks  i»go.  was  reported  af;  interested 
personally  in  the  Manoa  Company  which  has  secured  from  Vene- 
stuela  important  concessions  in  the  territory  in  dispute." — The 
Voice  (/'roh.).  New  ]W/,: 

Annoying  to  the  Jingo  Element  in  England.  — "The  adoption 
of  the  Scii.itu  resolution,  iletitiing  the  Monroe  doctrine  will  put  an 
effectual  ({uicttiH  upon  those  foreigners  who  insist  that  it  never 
wasanytli'ng  biit  ;i  persomd  opinion  fnmi  President  Monroe  with- 
out the  sanction  m-  aulhoniy  of  Congress,  and  for  that  reason  the 


resolution  should  be  promptly  passed.  It  is  as  broad  as  could  be 
desired.  .  .  .  The  new  declaration  will  be  exceedingly  annoying 
to  the  jingo  element  in  England  and  a  howl  of  rage  may  be  ex- 
pected Irom  that  quarter,  but  after  a  while  even  the  impossible 
and  pugnacious  Briton  will  have  to  admit  that  while  his  drum- 
beat may  travel  around  the  earth  with  the  sun,  there  are  spots  in 
which  it  will  be  very  faintly  heard." — The  News  (T^op.),  Denver. 
"Some  people  think  they  see  the  hand  of  John  Sherman  in  this 
Monroe  doctrine  resolution,  pushing  Davis  forward  as  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  to  crowd  out  Allison,  in  payment  of  Allison's 
frequent  services  in  crowding  out  Sherman.  If  that  is  not  so, 
tactics  equally  petty  are  back  of  the  resolution.  It  offers  internal 
evidence  of  this. " — The  Republicati  {Ind.),  Springfield,  Mass. 

"We  have  nothing  whatever  to  gain  by  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  'doctrine,'  Monroe  or 
other,  to  give  this  country  the  right  to  interfere  in  any  dispute  in 
which  its  interests  maybe  threatened." — The  News  {Jnd.),  In- 
dia n  apo  lis ,  ///  d. 

Senate  Resolutions  on  the  Armenian    Question. 

— The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  last  week  repoited 
Mr.  Cullom's  resolutions  on  the  Armenian  question  and  they  were 
promptly  adopted  without  amendment.  The  resolutions  declare 
"that  it  is  an  imperative  duty  in  the  interests  of  humanity  to  ex- 
press the  earnest  hope  that  the  European  concert,  brought  about 
by  the  treaty  [of  Berlin]  referred  to,  may  speedily  be  given  its 
just  effects  in  such  decisive  measures  as  shall  stay  the  hand  of 
fanaticism  and  lawless  violence,  and  as  shall  secure  to  the  un- 
offending Christians  of  the  Turkish  Empire  all  the  rights  belong- 
ing to  them  both  as  men  and  as  Christians  and  as  beneficiaries  of 
the  explicit  provisions  of  the  treaty  above  recited."  The  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  notify  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria, 
Prance,  Italy,  and  Russia  of  this  action,  and  the  resolutions  fur- 
ther i)ledge  support  to  the  President  "in  the  most  vigorous  action 
he  may  take  for  the  protection  and  security  of  American  citizens 
in  Turkey,  and  to  obtain  redress  of  injuries  committed  on  the 
persons  or  property  of  such  citizens."  During  the  debate  on  the 
resolutions  Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  took  occasion  to  declare  that 
"regardless of  what  Great  Britain  might  have  thought,"  he  would, 
had  his  will  prevailed  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, "have  memoralized  Russia  to  take  possession  of  Armenia 
at  once,  and  would  have  proclaimed  that  the  United  States  would 
back  her  in  the  doing  of  it."  A  number  of  prominent  Republican 
journals  in  the  East  withhold  commendation  of  the  resolutions. 
The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  says:  "The  motto  of  numerous 
United  States  Senators  seem  to  be  :  '  In  time  of  peace  prepare  for 
war — by  passing  mischievous  resolutions.'"  The  New  York 
Herald  (Ind.  Dem.)  calls  this  action  the  first  step  of  jingoism  in 
a  European  direction,  and  objects  vigorously  :  "The  Senators  who 
voted  for  this  extraordinary  resolution  must  be  aware  that  the 
United  States  is  not  a  party  to  the  Berlin  treaty,  and  hence  that 
it  has  no  business  to  dictate  to  or  even  remind  the  parties  what 
their  duty  may  be  with  regard  to  it.  But  do  they  know  that  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty  saved  Europe  from  a  general  war  in  1878, 
and  that  even  now,  if  it  were  either  broken  or  certain  of  its  provi- 
sions were  pushed  to  the  letter,  the  result  would  be  to  precipitate 
war  ?" 


/j-r^" 
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"THE  HOME  TRAINER." 
C'<i/7v/^.— "I  think  we'll  touch  llie  hundieil  million  mark  ;  prand,  isn't  it?" 
((>////;/A/(i.  —  "(Jood  as   far  as  it  i;oi's,  but  the  scenery   becomes  monoto- 
nous.'—///jr /w/^,-  Oieaii,  Chica.i^o. 
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AMERICANS    IN   THE  TRANSVAAL. 

CECIL  RHODES  cabled  recently  to  the  New  York  World: 
"Within  the  Transvaal  there  are  70,000  newcomers  and  an 
old  population  of  14,000.  The  new  males  outnumber  the  old 
in  population  5  to  i  and  are  composed  largely  of  Americans,  in- 
cluding the  principal  mine  managers."  W.  J.  Leyds,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  Transvaal,  now  in  Germany,  in  an  interview 
with  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  New  York  herald,  is  re-i 
ported  to  have  said  that  Mr.  Rhodes  deliberately  lies  about  the 
numbers.  Mr.  Leyds  says,  "Of  the  total  number  of  white  inhab- 
itants of  the  Transvaal  75,720  are  Uitlanders.  Of  these  41,445 
are  British  subjects  and  34,445  are  other  foreigners,  and  439  are 
Americans.  The  number  of  Boer  combatants  is  placed  at  25,- 
457,  all  mounted  and  well  armed."  Several  Americans  are  said  to 
be  among  the  prisoners  at  Pretoria  who  are  to  be  tried  before  the 
Pligh  Court  of  the  Republic  on  the  charge  of  treason.  John  Hays 
Hammond,  an  expert  mining  engineer  from  California,  is  the 
most  prominent  American  prisoner.  A  special  despatch  to  the 
New  Y'orky<?/^r;irt/ says  substantially  that  it  was  he  who  extended 
the  invitation  to  Dr.  Jameson  to  come  to  Johannesburg,  but  that 
he  did  so  on  certain  conditions  which  Dr.  Jameson  disregarded. 
It  is  further  stated  that  the  Americans  of  Johannesburg  held  a 
mass-meeting  before  the  invasion  to  protest  against  certain  evils, 
and  sent  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  Presi- 
dent Kri.iger  with  assurances  that  they  wished  to  secure  needed 
reforms  peaceably.  Prompt  measures  for  the  protection  of  Amer- 
icans have  been  taken.  The  Secretary  of  State  asked  the  Amer- 
ican consular  agent  [we  have  no  diplomatic  representative]  at 
Johannesburg  to  use, his  efforts  in  behalf  of  American  citizens  and 
also  asked  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Great  Britain's 
Colonial  Secretary,  which  were  at  once  assured.  The  latter  re- 
quest and  answer,  in  view  of  the  differences  between  the  two 
countries  over  Venezuela,  are  commented  on  as  a  sign  of  a  better 
feeling  between  the  two  governments.  The  ^a.\i\morQ  America?t, 
the  New  York  Sun,  and  other  newspapers  have,  however,  criti- 
cized Secretary  Olney  for  making  such  a  request  upon  one  who 
must  have  known  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  British  South  African 
Company  "to  establish  a  great  empire."  The  Chicago  Times- 
Herald  says  :  "Whether  it  be  diplomatic  or  not,  the  straight  and 
simple  way  would  have  been  the  best  way  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  It  should  have  asked  President  Paul  Kriiger 
to  see  that  Americans  in  the  Republic  received  fair  treatment 
according  to  its  laws,  which  they  were  bound  to  respect  while 
residing  within  its  borders.  Great  Britain  has  no  suzerainty  over 
the  Transvaal  which  protected  the  peace  of  that  republic.  It 
certainly  has  none  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  protect  Americans 
within  the  Transvaal  territory.  The  United  States  should  pro- 
tect its  own  people  there  as  well  as  in  every  other  quarter  of  the 
globe." 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  President  Kriiger  cabled  to  the  New 
York  Journal,  January  21,  as  follows  : 

"Americans  are  in  no  danger  whatever.  They  enjoy  full  pro- 
tection of  law  like  any  other  foreigners,  therefore  no  need  of  pro- 
tection from  outside  against  any  illegal  or  revolutionary  move- 
ments. Even  if  such  protection  against  revolutionists  were 
necessarj',  which  is  not  so,  the  Americans  are  capable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves.  The  Government  regrets  deeply  that  while 
almost  all  the  Americans  took  the  side  of  order  and  law,  a  very 
few  of  them  have  joined  the  revolutionary  so-called  Reform  Com- 
mittee. These,  together  with  a  majority,  mostly  British,  will 
be  tried  according  to  [Boer]  law,  and  justice  will  be  done  all  con- 
cerned without  respect  of  nationality." 

On  the  treatment  of  the  American  prisoners  by  the  Transvaal 
Government  the  Springfield  Republican  comments  thus  : 

"The  most  that  can  be  accomplished  by  the  good  offices  of  our 
Government  or  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  through  which 
our  Government  must  act,  is  to  secure  for  Hammond  and  his  as- 
sociates a  fair  trial  under  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  to  which  they 
are  subject  while  residing  in  its  territory.  Secretary  Olney  can 
and  will  insist  that  every  privilege  of  counsel,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity for  defense  shall  be  granted  them,  and  that  no  severe  or 
extraordinary  penalty  be  imposed  in  case  they  are  found  guilty, 
but  he  can  demand  no  more  than  this,  and  the  Government  of 
President  Kriiger  is  under  no  obligations  to  concede  more.  Out 
of  good-will  to  this  country  more  is  very  likely  to  be  conceded, 
but  if  Hammond  and  his  associates  are  held  strictly  accountable 
to  the  laws  of  the  Boer  Republic,  the  United  States  will  have  no 
more  grievance  than  Great  Britain  has  because  of  the  conviction 
and  punishment  of  a  British  subject  for  violating  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts." 


INTERNATIONAL  GREED  FOR  GOLD. 

"  /^^NE  of  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  features  in  the  inter- 
^-^  national  relations  of  the  present  day,"  says  the  London 
Spectator,  "is  the  development  of  a  new  kind  of  greed" — greed 
for  "  actual  wealth, "  for  gold.  The  greed  that  has  always  played 
a  great  part  in  international  politics  The  Spectator  characterizes 
as  almost  entirely  greed  for  territory,  for  dominion,  for  wider 
expanse  of  populated  and  taxable  land.  In  support  of  the  latter 
statement  The  Spectator  says  in  part : 

"Philip  II.,  Louis  XIV.,  our  own  Whig  oligarchy,  Frederick  the 
Great,  Napoleon  I.,  all  wanted  provinces,  and  obtained  them, 
temporarily  at  all  events,  by  the  sword.  France,  for  instance, 
fought  us  in  America  and  India  with  that  object  first  of  all,  and  a 
successful  treaty  was  always  one  which  handed  over  provinces  or 
'l^ossessions. '  In  1815,  for  example,  the  kings  and  diplomatists 
who  redistributed  Europe  all  spoke  of  the  cession  or  acquisition 
of  so  many  'souls'  as  a  sort  of  common  denominator.  It  was  a 
bad  kind  of  greed,  but  it  had  this  advantage — that  it  was  in  a  way 
calculable,  and  had  limits.  Statesmen  knew  fairly  well  what 
other  statesmen  wanted,  and  could  make  alliances  and  combina- 
tions accordingly.  It  was  certain,  for  example,  that  Britain 
wanted  no  land  upon  the  Continent,  that  France  cared  only  or 
mainly  for  land  which  touched  her  frontier,  that  Prussia  did  not 
desire  possessions  out  of  Germany.  The  alarming  element  of 
vagueness  was  absent  from  the  ambition  of  the  nations." 

The  characteristics  of  the  new  form  of  greed  The  Spectator 
describes  as  follows : 

"At  present  the  land-hunger  has  receded  almost  out  of  poli- 
ticians' sight,  superseded,  as  it  were,  by  a  newer  and  more  dan- 
gerous greed.  France,  it  is  true,  took  Savoy  and  Nice  from 
their  owners;  Germany,  Alsace-Lorraine  ;  Austria,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina ;  and  there  are  provinces,  and  even  kingdoms,  like 
Servia  and  Bulgaria,  which  are  objects  of  incessant  intrigue  ;  but 
the  nations  are  more  excited  by  the  desire  for  actual  wealth.  As 
the  root  of  Socialism  is  the  thirst  of  the  poor  for  more  physical 
comfort,  better  food,  better  lodging,  and  more  leisure,  so  the 
root  of  international  jealousy  is  the  thirst  for  a  larger  national 
fortune,  to  be  rid  of  a  general  poverty  which  diminishes  too  slowly 
for  the  increase  in  the  general  sense  of  wants,  a  sense  produced 
in  the  main  by  advancing  intelligence.  The  peoples  are  eagerly 
scanning  the  roads  to  wealth,  and  find  them  not  in  industry  and 
reduced  taxation,  but  in  tropical  possessions,  in  foreign  trade,  in 
the  immense  businesses  based  upon  'concessions,'  that  is,  in 
reality,  upon  mining  rights,  state  contracts,  and  monopolies  of 
all  descriptions.  The  governments  are  urged  to  'divide  Africa,' 
to  found  colonies  like  German  East  Africa,  to  conquer  kingdoms 
like  Madagascar,  to  secure  'treaty  rights'  over  profitable  trades, 
even  to  use  their  political  strength  to  secure  bargains  like  the  sup- 
ply of  rails  to  China,  or  the  monopoly  of  mineral  oil  in  Russia,  or 
the  supply  of  some  single  article  like  tobacco  to  the  people  of 
Turkey.  The  home  market  is  guarded  as  if  it  were  a  property, 
and  the  intrusion  of  foreigners  into  the  colonial  market  rouses 
against  them  the  kind  of  feeling  with  which  the  buccaneers  were 
once  regarded  in  Spain.  France  is  one  of  the  greatest  states  in 
the  world,  but  its  Government  was  lately  threatened  with  over- 
throw, because  the  administration  of  Algeria  has  granted  a 
monopoly  of  some  phosphates  to  a  British  company.  Nay,  the 
popular  cry  went  even  further,  and,  as  we  reported  last  week,  the 
French  colonists  of  Tonquin  were  denounced  as  traitors  because 
they  ventured  to  request  permission  to  buy  goods  out  of  France. 
Of  course,  with  the  popular  temper  in  such  a  state,  any  nation 
which  is  active  is  suspected  of  seeking  gain,  and  half  the  Conti- 
nent believes  at  this  moment  that  English  interference  for  the 
Armenians  is  dictated  by  a  hope  of  obtaining  specially  profitable 
trades  in  Turkey,  or,  perhaps,  of  discovering  another  auriferous 
region  in  Armenia.  In  particular  the  thirst  for  gold  in  its  con- 
crete and  tangible  shape  has  broken  out  everywhere  almost  as 
strongly' as  it  brokeout  in  the  sixteenth  century  among  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  and  Elizabethan  Englishmen.  Mines,  it  is  believed, 
on  the  Continent,  are  the  swiftest,  perhaps  the  largest,  of  all 
wealth-producers,  and  not  to  possess  them  is  to  be  poor.  One 
great  cause  of  the  sudden  exaltation  of  the  jealous  hatred  of 
Great  Britain  is  a  belief  that  we  have  been  suddenly  enriched  by 
new  discoveries  of  mines  yielding  not  only  precious  metals  but 
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even  diamonds  and  rubies,  shares  in  which  have  recently  excited 
a  mania  of  speculation  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin.  Look,  say 
the  hungry  Continentals,  at  the  wealth  those  selfish  English  are 
obtaining  in  Australia,  South  Africa,  British  Columbia,  and  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  digging  it  out  of  the  very  ground.  Why  should  those 
insolent  islanders,  with  no  conscription,  have  all  that,  and  we 
nothing  except  what  we  can  make  by  tilling  exhausted  soils,  or 
competing  with  all  the  world  for  the  sale  of  our  still  very  feeble 
manufactures?  We  will  have  some  of  the  really  fat  things,  if  we 
have  to  fight  for  them.  The  French  have  been  persevering  in 
Madagascar  because  they  expect  to  find  gold.  The  Germans  are 
eager  for  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  because  it  is  a  vast 
gold  region,  which  may  ultimately,  they  fancy,  fall  to  them. 
Even  the  Japanese  have  been  lured  to  Formosa  by  hopes,  proba- 
bly well  foun<led,  that  the  island  may  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
'metalliferous  patches'  of  the  world.  There  is  a  positive  frenzy 
of  greed  developed  in  the  active  nations  which  lends  heat  and 
purjjose  to  every  accusation  against  England,  and  we  ourselves 
are  not  innocent  in  the  matter.  Most  of  our  mines  came  to  us 
long  before  the  thirst  for  mining  began,  but  tho  it  is  culturable 
territory  that  we  have  first  of  all  sought  in  South  Africa,  our 
necessity  being  emigration,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  search 
for  gold  has  intluenced  both  our  policy  and  our  colonization.  It 
has  not  influenced  our  Government  much,  or  we  should  never 
have  invested  the  Boers  with  property  rights  in  the  Transvaal,  or 
given  up  so  easily  our  claim  to  Madagascar  ;  but  it  has  intluenced 
financiers,  traders,  and  the  hosts  of  adventurers  who  have  fol- 
lowed upon  their  footsteps.  Lobengula  was  a  horrid  savage  who 
at  last  took  to  murdering  our  people;  but  if  his  dominion  had 
been  merely  prairie,  we  suspect  he  would  have  been  reigning 
still.  The  Americans,  who  are  like  us  in  temperament,  except 
that  they  are  sensitive,  have  no  foreign  territories  to  exploit ;  but 
they  would  themselves  admit  that  one  key  to  their  internal  politics 
is  the  desire,  rising  to  a  furious  passion  among  the  governing 
men  of  their  silver-yielding  States,  to  raise  the  price  of  that 
metal  to  its  ancient  level.  It  is  the  greed  of  multitudes,  not  any 
financial  necessity,  which  has  given  the  'Silverites'  such  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Senate  that  no  tax  bill  can  be  passed  which  does  not  in 
some  way  favor  their  views,  and  that  no  proposal  for  a  single 
gold  standard  can  obtain  so  much  as  a  fair  hearing. 

"We  do  not  know  that  it  is  of  any  particular  use  to  moralize 
upon  this  outbreak  of  international  greediness,  which  is  only 
remarkable  because  it  has  seized  upon  such  vast  populations  at 
once.  The  world  has  known  the  symptoms  of  the  gold-fever  for 
many  hundred  years,  and  has  agreed  to  treat  the  gold-thirst  as 
a  feature  in  human  nature  rather  than  an  aberration.  If  gold  has 
been  found  near  a  city,  no  one  will  remain  at  work  ;  even  military 
discipline  is  shaken,  and  no  force  short  of  military  law,  which 
has  death  for  its  ultimate  sanction,  will  keep  employees  faithful  to 
their  duty.  Nations  are  but  collections  of  individuals,  and  we  do 
not  wonder,  therefore,  at  France  and  Germany,  and  even  Amer- 
ica, regarding  British  success  in  gold-finding  with  envious  or 
angry  eyes.  Our  object  is  rather  to  point  out  to  our  countrymen 
that  this  is  the  fact,  and  to  bid  them  remember  that  they  can  not 
run  so  hard  as  they  have  recently  been  doing  in  this  race  for 
wealth  without  stirring  up  bitter  animosities." 


HOW   WE   WOULD    PROFIT    BY     EUROPEAN 

WARS. 

OL'R  (jcrman-Amcrican  contemporaries  regard  tiie  chance  of 
a  struggle  between  the  United  States  and  England  as 
small,  but  they  believe  that  the  long-promised  struggle  between 
the  European  powers  is  at  hand.  The  Volkshlatt.  Cincinnati, 
points  out  that  wo  must  necessarily  profit  very  much  by  a  war  in 
Europe.  That  paper  declares  that  it  has  no  wish  for  such  a  war, 
but  says  that  it  would  be  very  foolish  in  the  people  of  America 
if  they  did  not  secure  all  the  profits  likely  to  fall  to  the  looker-on. 
The  Volksblall  expresses  itself  as  follows  : 

"When  two  arc  fighting,  the  third  generally  goes  off  with  the 
booty.  Naturally  it  is  thought  that  our  country  will  play  this 
part  of  the  fortunate  third  party,  for  we  alone  are  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  warring  powers  with  the  necessary  supplies.  Among 
these  supplies  are.  in  the  first  place,  provisions.  Australia  and 
India,  both  British  dependencies,  can  not  export  grain  except  at 


the  risk  of  having  their  ships  taken  away  by  the  enemies'  cruisers. 
Their  competition  is  thus  out  of  the  question.  Hence  the  United 
States  could  extend  its  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  France  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Germany,  however,  would  obtain  all  the 
breadstuffs  she  needs  from  Russia;  but  besides  the  grain  exports, 
all  the  transportation  business  would  be  conducted  by  the  United 
States.     The  Neutrality  Regulations  are  as  follows  : 

"'Neutral  flags  protect  the  cargoes  of  the  enemy,  with  the  ex- 
'ception  of  war-material. 

"'Goods  not  classified  as  war-contraband  can  not  be  declared 
prizes. ' 

"The  first  rule  proves  that  ships  sailing  under  United  States 
colors  may  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  enemy.  Germany. 
England,  and  the  rest  of  the  countries  likely  to  be  involved  in  a 
European  war  can  therefore  continue  their  exports  by  means  of 
vessels  sailing  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  This  would  raise  at 
once  to  a  strong  position  the  hitherto  neglected  shipping  trade  of 
the  United  States.  Not  only  would  the  momentary  profits  be 
very  great,  but  it  is  also  likely  that,  if  this  country  once  gets 
a  thorough  hold  of  the  shipping  of  the  world,  it  will  not  again  lose 
it.    .    .    . 

"The  second  rule  allows  the  United  States  to  send  its  goods 
even  under  the  flag  of  one  of  the  belligerents.  We  would,  there- 
fore, have  plenty  of  ships  at  our  disposal  to  transport  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  supplies  which  would  suddenly  be  demanded 
of  us.  By  contraband  is  meant  solely  goods  which  are  used  ex- 
clusively for  military  purposes,  such  as  arms  and  anmiunition. 
The  United  States  has,  therefore,  the  right  to  provision  the  bel- 
ligerents. The  balance  of  trade  would  change  in  our  favor,  and 
all  our  financial  difficulties  would  vanish. 

"Thanks  to  neutrality,  the  American  nation  flourished  wonder- 
fully during  the  French  Revolution.  Not  until  Napoleon  closed 
the  Continent  against  British  goods  and  Great  Britain  retaliated 
did  the  advantages  cease  which  we  derived  from  the  great  Euro- 
pean wars.  To-day  Great  Britain  would  not  dare  to  prohibit 
neutral  commerce,  for  fear  of  offending  the  whole  civilized  world. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  carefully  avoid  friction  with  a  European 
power,  especially  with  England.  As  England  will  have  her 
hands  full  in  case  of  a  war  with  Germany  and  Germany's  allies, 
she  would  not  wish  to  make  enemies  of  us." — Translated Jor 
The  Litf.rarv  Digest. 


AMBASSADOR    BAYARD'S    EXPLANATIONS. 

THOM.AS  F.  BAYARD,  the  American  Ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, has  replied  to  the  inquiry  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives regarding  his  speeches  made  before  the  Philosophical 
Society  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Boston.  England.  The  Ambassador 
does  not  deny  he  used  the  language  which  aroused  criticism  in 
this  country,  but  he  thinks  that  the  context  and  attendant  circum- 
stances should  be  considered.  In  justification  of  the  Edinburgh 
speech,  in  which  he  characterized  protection  as  "a  form  of  state 
socialism,"  he  refers  to  sections  of  the  personal  instructions  to 
diplomats,  and  then  states  that  the  address  was  delivered  before 
an  institution  pure'y  literary  and  scientific  and  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  political  parties;  no  political  controversy  relating  to 
the  subject  was  pending,  and  the  speech  was  an  expression  of 
jiersonal  opinion  formed  after  careful  deliberation.  In  the  after- 
dinner  speech  in  Boston,  England,  following  the  presentation  of 
prizes  at  the  grammar-school  last  fall,  he  was  reported  to  have 
said  :  "The  President  [Cleveland]  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  strong, 
self-confident,  and  oftentimes  violent  j)eople — men  who  sought  to 
have  their  own  way.  It  took  a  real  man  to  govern  the  people  of 
the  United  States."  Mr.  Bayard  says  of  this  that  a  post-prandial 
tone  prevailed,  and  adds:  "I  spoke  without  premeditation,  with- 
out notes,  unaware  of  a  reporter's  presence,  and  have  no  means 
except  recollection  (now  somewhat  vague)  to  enable  me  to  correct 
either  report  jin  local  papers].  Therefore  I  shall  not  now  essay 
it,  atho  it  is  obvious  the  reporters  failed  to  catch  my  words 
(sometimes  in  Latin)  and  confused  them.  But  both  reports  are 
sufficiently  full  and  accurate  to  describe  the  purpose  of  my  visit 
and  general  nature  and  intent  of  my  remarks." 

President  Cleveland  submitted  the  explanations  and   accom- 
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panying  papers  to  the  House  as  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  without  comment.  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  a  resohitiou  of  censure  under  consideration.  Mr. 
Bayard  has  some  upholders  in  the  press,  but  many  critics.  The 
Chicago  Chronicle  says : 

"What  Mr.  Bayard  said  he  may  repeat  with  propriety  anywhere 
in  the  world,  for  what  he  said  was  a  simple  truth.  ...  If  Mr. 
Reed,  who  is  the  House  of  Representatives,  pushes  the  matter 
[of  censure]  then  the  Republican  Party  will  be  fully  responsible 
for  as  dastardly  an  attempt  at  menace  of  a  free  man  as  legislators 
have  ever  proposed." 

The  New  York  Herald  (Ind.  Dem.)  demands  an  immediate 
recall  : 

"That  an  Ambassador  shown  by  his  own  attempted  defense 
guilty  of  such  misconduct  is  unfit  to  represent  this  country  abroad 
is  not  open  to  question.  It  is  an  offense  which  richly  merits  the 
recall  of  the  offender,  and  if  Mr.  Cleveland  fails  so  to  deal  with  it 
promptly  the  House  should  not  hesitate  or  delay  to  take  such  action 
as  the  case  demands.  If  nothing  is  done  a  precedent  will  be 
established  which  will  be  taken  as  a  license  for  every  Ambassador 
and  Minister  of  the  United  States  abroad  to  neglect  his  official 
business  to  run  around  making  mischievous  harangues  that  can 
only  bringr  idicule  upon  our  diplomatic  service  and-discredit  upon 
the  United  States.     Mr.  Bayard  should  be  recalled  at  once." 

The  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.)  says: 

"  If  there  were  any  friends  of  Ambassador  Bayard  who  hoped 
that  his  case  would  be  improved  by  some  new  and  more  favorable 
light  to  be  thrown  upon  the  publication  of  the  correspondence 
between  him  and  the  State  Department  relative  to  his  partizan 
harangues,  such  hopeful  ones  will  find  their  bright  anticipations 
blasted,  on  reading  the  message  sent  yesterday  to  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  President,  and  the  correspond- 
ence between  Olney  and  Bayard  which  accompanies  the  message. 
Those,  too,  if  any  such  there  are,  who  expected  to  find  that  the 
President  or  Secretary  of  State  had  done  all  that  was  necessary  in 
the  premises,  so  that  Congress  had  no  need  to  act,  will  be  disap- 
pointed. The  President  expressly  says  that  no  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  Executive,  except  that  which  is  disclosed  in  the  ac- 
companying documents.  Those  documents  merely  show  Mr. 
Bayard's  cable  despatches  and  letters  by  which  he  endeavors  to 
excuse  himself,  and  Mr.  Olney 's  cablegram  calling  for  additional 
information.  It  is  a  moderate  statement  to  say  that  the  Ambas- 
sador's efforts  to  make  out  a  defense  fail  completely.  It  would 
not  be  exaggeration  to  add  that  they  leave  him  in  a  worse  plight 
than  before." 


THE   STATUS   OF   THE   NEW  WOMAN. 

THE  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court  recently  sustained 
the  action  of  a  wife  for  individual  damages  against  a  rail- 
road corporation  after  her  husband  had  already  received  damages 
from  the  road  for  the  loss  of  the  "company,  services,  and  care  of 
his  wife"  through  an  accident.  The  Boston  Transcript ?,\.y\Qs\.\\Q 
decision  as  an  emancipation  unequaled  among  all  the  great 
emancipations  of  our  times,  and  insists  that  the  financial  freedom 
of  married  women  is  something  that  even  conservatives  and  man- 
si;ffragists  can  rejoice  over.      The  Trajiscript  says  : 

"The  decision  points  out  that  since  our  statutes  relative  to 
married  women  doing  business  on  their  own  account,  and  relating 
to  the  property  of  married  women,  have  already  made  every  mar- 
ried women  by  law  a  distinct  and  independent  person  from  her 
husband,  not  only  in  respect  to  her  right  to  own  property,  but 
also  in  respect  to  her  right  to  use  her  time  for  the  purpose  of 
earning  money  on  her  sole  and  separate  account,  the  old  common 
law 'whether-or-no'  right  of  the  husband  to  her  'society,  com- 
panionship, and  services'  has  disappeared.  This  is  a  conse- 
quence, says  our  Supreme  Court,  'which  the  Legislature  must  be 
deemed  to  have  foreseen  and  intended. '  .  .  .  Action  for  injuries 
sustained  to  herself  brings  forth  the  court's  opinion  that  a  hus- 
band 'can  appropriate  neither  the  earnings  nor  the  time'  of  his 
wife.  Remonstrants  might,  however,  console  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  few  wives  go  into  money-earning  occupations  in 


this  country  if  their  husbands  earn  good  livings,  and  may  point 
with  faith  to  the  part  of  the  old  law  still  left  requiring  the  hus- 
band to  support  the  wife  all  the  same.  The  era  of  perfect  equal- 
ity when  the  husband  can  legally  demand  to  be  supported  by  the 
wife  is  yet  some  time  off." 

In  this  connection  we  note  the  comments  of  a  Western  paper^ 
the  Minneapolis  Times,  on  the  anthropological  conclusions  set 
forth  in  a  paper  read  by  Professor  Waldeyer,  of  Berlin,  at  the  late 
Anthropological  Congress  in  Cassel.  Professor  Waldeyer  asserted 
that  there  were  conclusive  physiological  reasons  why  woman's 
sphere  of  activity  should  be  different  from  that  of  man.  Stress 
was  laid  on  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  man 
was  said  to  have  the  better  developed  muscular  and  bony  system. 
The  decisive  difference,  he  claimed,  lay  in  the  blood.  There  is, 
said  he,  a  difference  of  five  hundred  red  corpuscles  in  a  cubic 
centimeter  of  blood,  and  as  these  red  corpuscles  are  the  very 
quintessence  of  existence  woman  is  vitally  and  dynamically  in- 
ferior to  man.  She  has  about  nine  tenths  the  vital  force  of  a 
man.      The  Ti/nes  says: 

"Other  things  being  equal,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  women 
might  rise  superior  to  mere  anatomical  differences.  But  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  absolute  equality  lies  not  in  differences  of 
bone,  nor  brain,  nor  blood,  but  in  differences  of  heart.  The 
nature,  tastes,  and  inclinations  of  women  are  so  totally  different 
from  those  of  men  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  great 
number  imitating  men  for  any  length  of  time.  Women  are  con- 
stitutionally domestic,  and  this  fact  is  the  one  great  obstacle  that 
will  not  be  argued  down. 

"The  rational  way  of  looking  at  the  woman  movement  is  that 
it  is  a  reaction  from  the  oppression  of  the  past.  Nature's  law  of 
extremes  makes  it  necessary  for  the  pendulum  to  swing  to  its. 
limit,  but  the  present  license  in  dress  and  manners  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  that  point  is  almost  reached,  and  it  will  speedily  swing 
back  to  conventionality.  Already  women  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment are  beginning  to  avoid  the  very  suspicion  of  being  'ad- 
vanced' by  renewed  attention  to  the  arts  of  femininity  and  the 
graces  of  womanhood.  The  masculine  woman,  the  club  woman, 
the  new  woman  of  every  type  will  be  carried  out  to  the  sea  of 
oblivion  with  the  ebbing  tide  of  wildness.  The  idea  that  the 
sacred  institution  of  home  is  threatened  is  the  utter  nonsense  of 
alarmists.  The  home  can  not  be  shaken.  It  is  founded  upon  the 
eternal  rock  of  human  nature. " 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite  ; 

To  do  so  is  their  fate. 
They  can't  be  turned  ;  they  never  learned, 
You  see,  to  arbitrate. 

—  T//e  Star,  Washington. 
Brazil  shouldn't  have 
left  little  Trinidad  out 
over-night ;  she  might 
have  known  somebody 
would  steal  it. —  The  Led- 
f^er,  Philadelphia. 

If  all  the  world  loves  a 
lover,  Mr.  B.  Harrison 
ought  to  have  a  pretty 
big  boom  at  this  time. — 
Constitution,  Atlanta. 

To  the  new  congres- 
sional chaplain  we  owe 
the  stump  prayer. —  The 
Herald,  Boston. 

It  may  be  that  Senator 
Tillman  has  thought  bet- 
ter of  it  and  will  beat  his 
pitchfork  into  a  snow- 
plow. —  The  Times-Her- 
ald, Chicago. 

Hereafter  Ambassa- 
dor Bayard  will  do  well 
to  apologize  first  and 
make  his  speeches  after- 
ward.—/V^i-,  Nev)  York. 

A  CONSOLATION  in  the 
present  situation  is  that 
the  investiture  of  Havana 
will    not     interrupt     the 

manufacture  of  pure  Ha-  ^T  CHICAGO,  JULY  7. 

vana  cigars  m  this  coun-  ...^        .        •  ^  ',      r,       <  ., 

try.  — The    Republic,   St.  "Beauty  and  the  Beast," 

Louis.  — The  Jotirtial,  Detroit. 
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WALT   WHITMAN    AT    HOME. 

IT  is  known  that  while  Walt  Whitman  in  his  later  years  was 
always  accessible  to  visitors,  he  had  a  way  of  his  own  of 
withdrawing  into  himself  if  the  visitor  was  not  to  his  liking.  It 
seems  that  to  his  friend  Mr.  Horace  L.  Traubel  his  door  and  the 
portal  of  his  soul  were  always  hospitably  open.  Mr.  Traubel  has 
grouped  together  in  the  January  Arena  some  desultory  but  im- 
portant notes  derived  from  conversations  had  with  Whitman  in 
the  few  months  preceding  his  death.     From  this  article  we  quote  : 

"Much  of  Whitman's  life  had  been  stormy.  He  lived  to  see 
the  storm  dying  if  not  dead.  He  felt  in  his  later  days  that  he 
had  produced  indubitable  effects.  He 
never  doubted  of  final  acceptance.  But 
he  was  scarcely  prepared  to  have  posi- 
tive evidences  of  recognition  appear  in 
his  lifetime.  'The  world  moves  at  a 
faster  pace  than  of  old.'  he  reflected; 
'  its  instruments  of  movement  are  prompt 
and  numerous  :  the  harvest  is  hastened. ' 
I  remember  that  he  avowed  himself  in 
this  way:  *I  am  here  at  last.  From  1S55 
until  the  last  few  years  I  wondered  if 
I  had  yet  arrived.  I  am  here  to  stay.' 
Then,  as  if  to  anticipate  any  possible 
charges  of  egotism,  he  would  explain  : 
'But  I  am  more  than  I.  What  am  I  but 
an  idea,  spirit?— a  new  language  for  civ- 
ilization? What  am  I  but  you,  what  are 
you  again  but  this  same  I?' 

"Whitman  did  not  deceive  himself. 
He  acquiesced  in  the  terms  of  opposition. 
He  never  wished  to  believe  what  the 
plain  facts  of  every  day  denied.  He 
met  every  negative  with  a  welcome. 
He  was  grateful  for  objections  and  a 
generous  host  to  all  visiting  objectors. 
He  was  a  good  listener  but  an  unwilling 
controversialist.  He  was  the  last  man 
in  a  controversy  and  the  first  out.  He 
gave  his  'God-bless-you'  even  to  dissent. 

"Old,  physically  a  wreck,  bodily  much-suffering,  baffled  each 
day  in  attempts  to  acquit  himself  of  appointed  labors,  he  could 
say  to  me  every  night  and  every  morning  :  '  I  shall  be  happy  till 
you  come  again  and  happy  when  you  come. '  And,  commenting 
upon  his  utter  physical  depletion,  he  would  laugh  and  remark: 
'We  accept  these  terms  for  our  bodies  only  :  the  escape  is  certain. ' 

"Whitman  felt  content  in  his  achievements.  Yet  he  would  also 
without  bias  review  his  career.  Let  me  cite  here  an  item  of  his 
talk  which  I  transcribed:  'I  see  nothing  to  regret.  I  have  not 
always  been  satisfactorily  expressed.  On  the  whole,  with  most 
of  my  arrows,  I  have  reached  my  mark.  If  there  is  any  mistake 
at  all — any  lack  of  full  emphasis  anywhere — it  is  in  what  I  have 
written  in  behalf  of  the  criminal,  outlawed,  discredited  classes. 
I  might  have  said  more  for  these — made  my  sympathy,  hospital- 
ity, more  manifest.     But  I  guess  I  will  be  understood.'" 

One  night  Whitman'  and  Mr.  Traubel  talked  of  immortality. 
Mr.  Traubel  told  the  poet  that  he  had  that  day  been  asked  whether 
the  latter's  belief  in  immortality  persisted.  "What  did  you  an- 
swer?" said  Whitman.  "I  said,"  replied  Mr.  Traubel,  "that  if 
immortality  depended  upcm  your  or  any  other  man's  belief  in  it 
you  could  not  ijelieve.  I  said  that  you  see  and  feel  immortality." 
To  this  Whitman  cried  "  Anien."     We  (piDte  again  : 

"Furthermore,  ho  asserted,  as  in  effect  he  had  done  on  another 
occasion  to  Nelly  O'Connor,  when  she  asked  him  the  direct  ques- 
tion whether  ho  '  felt  sure"  of  immortality  :  '  I  do  :  I  am  sure  of  it : 
the  doors  are  all  taken  off,  the  walls  are  all  down,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  hinder.'  And  when  ho  spoke  of  immortality  it  was  not  as 
of  something  which  'in  a  certain  contingency'  might 'be  with- 
drawn,' but  as  of  a  universal  law  whoso  circle  had  no  outside. 
The  day  before  ho  died  ho  made  this  memorable  remark  :  'There 


WALT   WHIT.MAN    IN    HIS   LAST  DAYS. 
(Engraved  from  a  private  photograph  owned  by  T/tv  Arena.') 


is  no  bad  in  the  final  analysis — there  is  no  shadow,  no  grief,  no 
antagonism  :  every  man,  understanding,  dares  look  every  other 
man  square  in  the  eye. ' 

Whitman's  personal  manners  were  eminently  complimentary. 
You  felt  that  he  was  master  of  himself  luid  that  he  demanded  the 
same  self-mastery  of  you.  He  desired  no  mastership.  When  he 
said  a  wise  thing  you  were  apt  to  feel  that  you  heard  yourself 
talking.  He  was  mystic  and  mechanic.  His  wagon  may  have 
been  hitched  for  all  necessary  occasions  to  the  most  illustrious 
stars  in  the  firmament,  but  the  burdens  it  carried  in  the  intervals 
were  reminiscent  of  earth-uses  and  employed  for  the  temporal  as 
well  as  the  prophetic  interests  of  man.  In  his  personal  atmos- 
phere commonplace  and  genius  felt  an  equal  welcome.  He  con- 
ferred no  titles." 

We  are  told  that  Whitman's  fondness  for  the  generic  word 
"America"  has  been  and  is  misunderstood  ;   that  to  him  America 

was  not  a  geographical  name  or  a  politi- 
cal institution,  but  a  spirit.  Mr.  Trau- 
bel says : 

"If  he  spoke  familiarly  of  America 
and  of  democracy,  making  these  house- 
hold words  and  gods,  identifying  one 
with  the  other,  declining  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  their  separation,  it  was  not 
in  any  alienating  spirit.  He  conceived 
of  America  at  all  times  as  having  ideally 
at  heart  the  interests  of  all  races.  By 
those  who  only  superficially  read  or  knew 
him  he  was  taken  as  the  apologist  and 
boasting  trumpeter  of  current  political 
methods  and  policies.  He  was  awake  to 
all  the  needs  of  experience.  He  did  not 
disdain  the  steps  by  which  ends  are  ac- 
complished. But  he  never  swore  that 
the  step  was  the  end.  Having  infinite 
faith  and  boundless  vision  he  had  infi- 
nite and  boundless  patience.  America, 
democracy,  were  only  in  small  part  polit- 
ical. The  political  was  the  superficial. 
Underlying  the  sensational  features  of 
our  democracy  he  recognized  social,  re- 
ligious powers  by  whose  husbandry  free- 
dom would  yet  universally  prevail. 
America  was  indicator.  It  reported  to 
him  the  situation  from  the  advance  line.  'I  see  to  the  future  bet- 
ter through  the  American  than  through  the  older  races.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  I  deny  the  older  races.  There  is  no  privilege  en- 
joyed by  one  above  any  other  in  this  movement  of  peoples.  We 
are  evoked  from  the  same  beginnings,  we  reach  toward  the  same 
destiny.  In  spite  of  quarrels  there  must  be  healing — in  spite  of 
differing  routes  and  storms  that  seem  to  wreck,  there  is  only  one 
ship  and  one  port,  and  all  will  ride  gaily  in  together  at  last. '" 

Among  the  closing  paragraphs  is  one  touching  upon  Whitman's 
religious  views  : 

"Whitman  did  not  negative  the  churches.  He  included  them. 
He  never  ceased  his  refusal  of  all  special  claims  made  for  anyone 
faith.  '  I  am  as  much  Buddhist  as  Christian,  as  much  Moham- 
medan as  Buddhist,  as  much  nothing  as  something.  I  have  a 
good  deal  of  use  for  all  the  religions.  But  if  I  am  to  be  dragooned 
into  some  small  desert  place,  which  in  the  churches  is  called  a 
creed,  and  left  there  to  die,  I  must  act  upon  my  always  reserved 
right  of  jjersonal  decision.  The  time  will  come  when  even  Chris- 
tians will  acknowledge  that  Ingersoll,  reforming  the  average 
Christianity  of  our  day,  was  a  direct  witness  of  God. '  Neverthe- 
less, 'while  I  expect  to  sec  the  whole  nature  of  Christian  theory 
changed,  much  old  trumpery  and  barbarity  dismissed,  I  do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  use  an  ax  myself.'" 


KoitKKT  Fkanz  Jiod  in  1891,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  He  composed 
a  set  of  a  dozen  Hon^s  in  1837  which  Schumann,  among  others,  greatly 
praised.  He  was  deaf,  like  Reethoven  ;  and  was  obli.ured,  after  some  years 
of  ofRce  in  various  universities  as  lecturer,  organist,  and  director,  to  resign 
Iiis  jiosts.  After  that  disappointment  lie  Kave  himself  up  entirely  to  eom- 
jiosition  and  to  editing  Hach's,  Handel's,  and  other  old  masters'  works. 
He  wrote  more  than  three  hundred  songs— and  is  forgotten  !—7V/<?  CV/a/- 
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THE    DELUGE   OF    FICTION. 

NEVER  was  so  much  fiction  read  as  in  these  days.  Day  by 
day  busy  pens  are  tracing  records  of  imaginary  doings  of 
imaginary  people — of  tears  never  shed,  of  laughter  never  heard, 
of  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows,  vices  and  virtues,  baseless 
and  unsubstantial  as  castles  of  air — and  all  day  and  all  night  long 
printing-presses  rattle  and  whirr  to  the  same  end.  Every  day 
fresh  and  fresh  novels  pour  from  the  publishing-houses,  yet  there 
is  an  incessant  cry  for  more.  Thus  reflecting,  Mr.  M.  G.  Tuttiet 
("Maxwell  Gray"),  writing  on  "The  Advantage  of  Fiction,"  in 
The  Nineteenth  Century  for  January,  remarks  that  whether  this 
mounting  tide  of  fiction  has  reached  the  flood  and  may  now  be 
expected  to  ebb  is  not  easj'  to  say,  tho  it  is  sadly  easy  to  say  that 
the  quality  does  not  improve  with  the  quantity.     He  then  says : 

"This  perpetual  novel-reading  and  writing  is  to  some  people 
an  evil  sign  of  the  times.  For  the  world  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  wiser,  wittier,  or  kinder  than  it  was;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  for 
all  its  vaunt  of  scientific  research  and  increasing  knowledge  of 
matter,  more  learned,  tho  its  learning  is  far  more  widely  diffused 
and  copiously  diluted.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  literature 
at  this  high-tide  of  novel-writing  and  reading,  and  general  lavish 
book-production,  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Such  purely  literary  merits  as 
style  and  form  are  scarcely  discerned  in  these  days ;  the  most 
successful  novels  are  not  the  best ;  poetry  is  less  read  and  still 
less  valued  than  perhaps  at  any  previous  time.  It  is  an  ill  symp- 
tom for  literature  that  verse  is  gradually  fading  from  periodicals. 
Criticism  scarcely  exists  ;  if  a  new  Milton  arose  to-morrow,  not 
six  people  could  be  found  capable  of  reviewing  him,  not  three 
with  the  courage  to  do  it,  tho  mushroom  Miltons  are  yearly  found 
and  forgotten.  The  rank,  ever-increasing  crop  of  newspapers  and 
magazines,  partly  the  result  of  literary  decadence,  is  rapidly  de- 
grading fiction  and  extinguishing  literature.  There  are  not 
enough  good  writers  to  supply  this  enormous  quicksand  of  print; 
competition  is  so  fierce  that  only  the  most  salable  magazines  can 
keep  going,  and  these  play  more  and  more  to  the  gallery.  Demos 
wants  periodicals,  but  he  does  not  want  them  good.  Base  curi- 
osity, vulgar  craving  for  personalities,  morbid  love  of  the  ugly, 
the  revolting,  and  the  commonplace,  are  rapidly  driving  art  as 
well  as  literature  from  magazines.  Even  those  once  specially 
devoted  to  art  are  now  painfully  hideous  with  blurred  reproduc- 
tions of  photographed  halls  and  parlors  crammed  with  furniture, 
ugly  and  uninteresting  in  themselves,  and  with  the  hard,  exag- 
gerated shadows  and  lights  and  false  perspective  inevitable  in 
photography." 

The  craving  for  fiction,  Mr.  Tuttiet  perceives,  is  among  the 
great  elemental  instincts  of  our  race.  He  questions  if,  after  all, 
fiction  is  not  greater  than  fact,  and,  following  up  this  thought, 
ruminates  as  follows : 

"One  would  think  a  child's  brain  amply  exercised  and  amused 
by  the  daily  and  hourly  acquisition  of  plain  fact  as  he  moves 
about  'in  worlds  not  realized.'  But  no;  the  infancy  of  the  indi- 
vidual, like  that  of  the  race,  is  more  concerned  with  fiction  than 
with  fact.  Every  child  is  half  a  poet  for  at  least  five  years. 
'Shadow-peopled  infancy'  is  always  demanding  story,  always 
inventing.  Nothing  is  its  plain  self,  everything  shadows  some- 
thing else ;  a  cup  of  milk  is  a  well,  a  pond,  a  sea ;  a  jar  of  the 
child's  arm  produces  a  storm  with  tragic  consequences  ;  the  nurse 
bewails  spilt  milk  and  spattered  tablecloth ;  she  is  bidden  to 
lament  shipwreck  and  loss  of  life.  A  sofa  is  a  castle  on  an  im- 
pregnable rock  ;  it  is  dangerous  to  pass  certain  corners  in  hall 
and  lobby.  This  is  the  den  of  a  bear,  robbers  lie  in  wait  to  rush 
out  from  that ;  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  lawn  is  the  abode  of  a 
dread  enchanter.  You  may  think  your  six  years'  son  is  walking 
by  your  side  ;  you  are  mistaken — it  is  a  robber  chief,  a  pirate,  a 
Zulu,  a  red  Indian,  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  only  some  contempo- 
rary Jones.  He  walks  with  a  grave  air  looking  cautiously  about, 
on  the  watch  for  an  ambush  or  the  slot  of  a  deer.  The  mere  de- 
light of  living  and  moving  in  the  sunshine  of  a  novel  and  mys- 
terious world  in  the  character  of  a  child  of  six  is  too  little  for  this 
small  man's  large  mind,  he  must  walk  through  a  shadow  world  in 
some  shadow  character  as  well — so  deep  is  the  instinctive  craving 
for  fiction." 

The  application  of  the  word  "hero"  to  the  chief  character  in  the 


meanest  transcript  of  the  life  of  to-day  is  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Tuttiet  as  significant,  reflecting,  as  it  does,  the  time  when  the 
chief  actors  in  stories  were  mighty  beings,  superhuman  or  extra- 
human,  doers  of  great  deeds.  "  There  was  an  awful  rainbow  once 
in  heaven,"  he  suggestively  quotes,  and  remarks,  "but  prying 
philosophers  have  dissipated  its  glories  into  coldly  accurate  angles 
of  refraction."  Further  on,  Mr.  Tuttiet  traces  the  course  of  fic- 
tion as  follows : 

"  Roughly  speaking,  Chaucer  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  low- 
born hero  of  contemporary  life  into  English  fiction,  but  very 
sparingly  ;  his  serious  heroes  and  heroines  were  still  heroic  and 
mostly  of  high  degree.  Shakespeare  is  greatest  when  he  tells 
sad  stories  of  the  deaths  of  kings ;  his  representative  man,  he  who 
stands  for  the  whole  race,  is  a  prince,  a  man  in  whose  fate  the 
fate  of  nations  is  involved.  With  democracy  grew  the  prose 
story  of  contemporary  life.  With  feudalism  died  the  romance  of 
kings.  Robinson  Crusoe  may  be  styled  the  first  democratic  hero, 
the  antithesis  to  the  princely  Greek  sea-wanderer.  With  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  middle  classes  flowered  the  prose  middle-class 
romance,  that  of  Fielding,  Richardson.  Miss  Austen,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  and  George  Eliot.  Victor  Hugo,  the  first  great  writer 
who  maybe  considered  a  product  of  the  French  Revolution,  struck 
the  first  note  in  the  romance  of  prurience  and  decay ;  he  is  the 
founder  of  the  decadent  school,  whose  motto  is,  'Evil,  be  thou  my 
Good,'  and  whose  heroes  are  chiefly  villains  and  outcasts.  With 
the  broadening  of  social  sympathy  after  the  English  Reform  bill, 
and  the  reaction  from  the  shudder  of  the  French  Revolution, 
came  the  noble  hero  of  ignoble  birth,  of  whom  Charles  Kingsley 
and  George  Eliot  were  the  chief  painters,  the  finest  flowering  of 
which  is  Enoch  Arden,  and  who  to-day  have  innumerable  succes- 
sors. With*Nihilism,  Anarchy,  and  Socialism  came  the  fiction  of 
filth  and  the  gutter,  now  rampant  but  not  triumphant,  and  which 
can  not  live  long,  its  origin  being  corruption." 


NIETZSCHE'S    EARLY    LIFE. 

\  NEW  edition  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche's  complete  works  is  to 
■^~*-  be  brought  out  in  Germany,  and,  as  a  sort  of  prologue  to  it, 
a  biography  of  this  brilliant  but  erratic  philosopher  has  been 
published.  The  editor  of  the  series  is  Nietzsche's  sister,  and  she 
states  that  the  writing  of  his  biography  has  been  an  extremely 
difficult  task,  as  Nietzsche  destroyed  all  notes  and  correspondence 
which  he  did  not  intend  should  be  given  to  the  world. 

During  the  four  years  which  Nietzsche  spent  in  the  university 
he  enjoyed  perfect  health,  and  displayed  no  peculiarities.  His 
appearance  reminded  people  of  Goethe  in  his  youth.  Altho  he 
distinguished  himself  in  his  studies,  he  has  this  to  say  about  them 
in  one  of  his  notes  :  "What  interested  me  in  the  lectures  was  not 
so  much  the  substance  as  the  methods  of  the  instructors.  I  saw 
how  little  of  actual  knowledge  was  imparted,  and  wondered  why 
such  a  high  value  was  placed  by  people  generally  on  a  university 
education.  It  finally  became  clear  to  me  that  the  important  thing 
was  the  method,  the  manner  of  the  exposition,  and  I  thencefor- 
ward concentrated  my  attention  on  this  feature  of  the  instruction." 
Nietzsche  had  intended  to  devote  himself  to  music,  but  his  uni- 
versity experience  led  him  to  choose  an  academic  career,  and 
study  music  only  in  his  leisure  hours.  He  tried  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  student  life  and  joined  several  student  societies,  but  their 
noisy  and  drunken  realism  repelled  him.  He  made  some  efforts 
to  reform  them  along  idealistic  lines,  but  failed,  and  dropped,  not 
without  bitterness  and  regret,  his  student  affiliations.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Schopenhatier's  philos- 
ophy, which  made  a  profound  impression  on  him.  Subsequently 
he  became  one  of  the  acutest  critics  of  Schopenhauer,  and  wrote 
a  strong  and  sharp  essay  against  him,  but  he  never  entirely  freed 
himself  from  the  influence  of  Schopenhauerism.  The  editor  of 
the  biography  explains  this  as  follows  :  He  had  a  dual  nature ; 
he  was  warm,  enthusiastic,  and  highly  impressionable,  and  read- 
ily allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  his  feelings.  But  his 
critical,  logical  mind  would  soon  undermine  his  impulsive  beliefs 
and  sentimental  adhesions,  and  his  very  disappointment  would 
impel  him  to  attack  most  bitterly  the  man  or  philosophy  he  had 
ardently  accepted  for  a  time. 

It  was  the  same  with  philology.     At  the  University  of  Leipsic, 
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he  attracted  general  attention  by  his  philological  studies,  partic- 
ularly by  his  essays  on  classical  Greece,  and  great  things  were 
expected  of  him  by  his  professors.  Soon,  however,  he  dropped 
philology  as  narrow,  and  began  to  criticize  its  aims  and  outlook. 
He  wrote  some  essays  on  the  study  of  history,  which  fore- 
shadowed his  greater  work  on  the  utility  and  danger  of  the  study 
of  history.  Under  the  laws  of  Germany  he  was  obliged  to  join 
the  army  for  a  year,  and  he  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  para- 
do.\  of  a  soldier  pondering  questions  of  state  and  philosophy. 
Sickness  resulting  from  an  accident  led  to  his  discharge  from  the 
army,  and  he  shortly  thereafter  was  appointed  special  professor 
at  the  Basle  University.  This  position  gave  him  3,000  francs  a 
year.  He  was  an  intense  German  Nationalist  and  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Bismarck  ;  subsequently,  however,  his  views  on  these 
questions  underwent  a  radical  change.  Step  by  step  he  was  led 
to  the  creation  of  his  egoistic  philosophy,  elaborated  in  his  series 
of  original  and  striking  books.  Whether  this  philosophy  is  in 
any  way  responsible  for  his  loss  of  reason,  is  a  question  on  which 
opinions  differ. 


SARAH    BERNHARDT'S    RETURN. 

0.\  the  night  of  the  20th  of  January,  Sarah  Bernhardt  once 
more  appeared  on  our  stage,  after  an  absence  of  about  five 
years.  At  Abbey's  Theater  she  led  in  a  play  called  "Izeyl," 
written  for  her  by  Armand  Sylvestreand  Eugene  Morand,  which 


SAKAII   BERNHARDT. 
(Frum  a  lute  photograph  by  Nudarz,  i'aris.) 

was  first  produced  at  the  Renaissance  in  Paris.  The  authors  have 
located  their  drama  in  India,  centuries  before  Christ,  and  the 
role  of  Jzeyl,  the  courtesan,  was  specially  provided  for  Mme. 
Bernliardt.  An  Eastern  prince,  on  the  eve  of  his  enthronement, 
becomes  a  convert  to  the  religion  of  Buddha,  resigns  his  crown, 
and  becomes  a  teacher  of  his  newfaitli.  His  younger  brother  had 
been  a  lover  of  J^eyl,  had  stolen  for  her  the  sacred  tripod  from 
the  temple,  and  angered  his  mother  and  the  populace  against  her. 
To  revenge  lierself  on  the  mother,  Izeyl  follows  the  converted 
priest  to  tlio  mountains,  endeavors  to  seduce  him  from  his  vows, 
and  herself  becomes  a  convert  to  his  faith.  The  Magdalen  then 
returns  to  sell  her  jewels  and  prepare  herself  for  the  new  lifi-. 
In  the  mean  time  the  younger  brother  of  the  abdicated  prince  has 


become  Rajah,  and  offers  /rd'_>7  his  love  again.  She  refuses,  and. 
not  knowing  his  rank,  kills  him  when  he  insists  that  she  abandon 
her  religion  and  5'ield  to  him.  For  this  she  is  blinded  and  led 
into  a  forest  to  die,  where  the  priest  meets  her,  and  she  dies  in 
his  arms,  a  martyr  to  her  religion. 

The  Times  of  the  21st  remarked  of  Mme.  Bernhardt's  personal 
appearance : 

"Her  voice  is  as  flexible  and  rich  as  it  was  when  she  was  last 
here,  and  time  has  touched  her  face  lightly.  It  would  be  folly 
to  say  that  she  retains  all  the  fiery  eloquence  and  seeming  spon- 
taneity of  her  earlier  days.  But  she  is  still  the  greatest  of  living 
actresses,  as  powerful  in  great  climaxes  as  ever,  as  strong  and 
fascinating  in  repose,  as  strikingly  original,  and  as  wonderfully- 
graceful  in  her  gestures  and  poses." 

The  Sun  said  : 

"There  was  nothing  about  the  performance  last  night  that  was 
quite  so  striking  as  the  remarkably  youthful  appearance  of  the 
French  actress.  Those  in  the  audience  who  had  seen  her  before 
were  amazed  at  the  extent  to  which  she  retains  the  appearance  and 
illusion  of  being  a  considerably  younger  woman  than  they  know 
her  to  be  in  reality  ;  and  the  younger  playgoers,  whom  she  faced 
for  the  first  time,  saw  a  woman  who  has  been  famous  for  twenty 
years,  and  looked  as  tho  she  might  dignifiedly  continue — so  far  as 
her  personal  charm  goes — to  exploit  her  genius  for  years  to  come. 
She  is  not  the  meager,  tenuous  Sarah  of  those  earlier  days.  She 
is  stouter,  but  none  the  less  attractive  in  her  own  way."   • 

The  Tribune,  admitting  the  actress's  "melodious  voice,  her 
clear  articulation,  her  sinuous,  feline,  expeditious  movements, 
and  her  professional  expertness,"  and  paying  compliment  to  her 
"admirable  skill  and  artistic  refinement  of  method,"  commented 
as  follows : 

"  Dramatic  genius,  ih  order  that  it  may  be  completely  effective, 
must  have  free  play,  and  it  is  never  so  limber  as  when  it  presents 
a  female  who  is  glorified  by  filthy  vice.  Izeyl  had  never  yet  seen 
the  man  who  did  not  incontinently  surrender  to  her  charms,  and, 
accordingly,  when  she  heard  of  a  male  being  who  preferred  relig- 
ion to  'love,'  she  became  inflated  with  a  noble  scorn,  proclaimed 
the  instant  subjugation  of  that  presumptuous  monster,  pursued 
him  into  the  woods,  crawled  all  over  his  person,  and,  to  her 
amazement  and  disgust,  found  him  as  torpid  as  a  cold  potato : 
and  thereupon  she  was  turned  to  virtue,  so  that  when  the  usual 
man  next  came  along,  and  proffered  the  usual  boon  of  his  devo- 
tion, she  promptly  stuck  a  knife  into  his  gizzard,  and  thus  paci- 
fied him.  For  that  unexpected  and  peculiar,  tho  eflScacious  and 
final,  commentary  on  'love,'  she  was  subjected  to  fatal  tortures; 
but,  just  before  her  demise,  she  was  consoled  with  an  assurance 
from  the  gelid  ascetic  who  had  repelled  her  advances  in  the 
wilderness,  that,  while  he  had  resisted  her  blandishments,  he  had 
not  failed  to  feel  them.  She  then  expired  with  the  comfortable 
conviction  that  'love'  is  everything,  even  when  it  misses  fire. 

"The  great  Bernhardt  doctrine,  like  various  other  doctrines  of 
contemporaneous  prominence,  is  so  elastic  that  it  sometimes  be- 
comes perplexing,  even  to  experts ;  but,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be 
defined,  it  declares  that  any  kind  of  conduct,  so  long  as  it  is  actu- 
ated by  'love.'  is  necessarily  impressive  and  interesting,  and 
therefore  may  properly  be  presented  upon  the  stage.  That  inter- 
pretation of  it  throws  a  large  door  wide  open,  whereby  many- 
things  may  enter — for  Move'  is  a  word  that  bears  various  defini- 
tions. Tlie  thing  that  has  entered  M-ith  Mme.  Bernhardt  is  the 
Erring  Sister  who  gets  to  glory  by  being  'ruined.'  That  genus 
has  long  been  sufficiently  common  in  the  drama,  but  the  famous 
French  actress  jiresents  a  peculiar  variety  of  it.  Her  fallen  angel 
is  customarily 'heeled.'  Izeyl  slaughters  an  unwekxmie  lover 
with  a  dagger.  Tosea  slays  an  amorous  tyrant  with  a  carving- 
knife.  'Theodora  perforates  a  dang^erous  witness  of  her  adulter- 
ous licentiousness  with  a  convenient  hairpin.  There  is  a  fertility 
of  resource  in  proceedings  of  that  kind— an  expeditious  alacrity, 
which  invests  the  courtesan  character  with  exceptional  luster,  and 
the  spectator  is  admonished  that' love'  not  only 'levels  all  ranks.' 
but  keeps  them  leveled  ;  not  only  'lays  the  shepherd's  crook  be- 
side tlic  scepter.'  but  occasionally  lays  the  shepherd  also— in 
point  of  fact,  lays  him  out.  All  this  is  important  to  mankind, 
and  especially  is  it  essential  to  the  rising  generation,  the  gener- 
ous, eager,  receptive,  pleasure-seeking  young  people  who,  for  the 
most  part,  constitute  the  theatrical  audience." 
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BERNHARD   GILLAM. 

THE  issue  oi  Judge  of  January  25  contains  a  feeling  eulogy 
on  Bernhard  Gillam,  the  celebrated  cartoonist,  whose  death 
we  chronicled  in  our  last  issue.    Judge  says  of  the  dead  artist : 

"His  sun  had  not  even  climbed  to  its  zenith,  yet  in  this  spring- 
time he  had  won  his  place  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
ful delineators  of  the 
time.  The  spirit  of 
his  work  never  was 
sardonic,  and  its 
pungency  was  in  the 
idea,  not  the  exag- 
geration. The  abun- 
dant resources  of  a 
splendid  scholar- 
ship, broad  and  se- 
lective reading,  his 
familiarity  with  all 
the  treasures  of 
English  poetry  and 
prose,  his  knowledge 
of  the  world's  leg- 
ends, were  but  re- 
f^nforcements  for  his 
pencil.  He  was  in- 
nocent as  a  child,  en- 
thusiastic as  a  girl, 
generous  as  a  prince, 
tender  as  the  touch 
of  a  feather,  yet  keen 
when  called  to  de- 
fend as  the  edge  of  a 
Damascus  blade. " 


seventy-five  dollars.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  success.  His 
talent  attracted  attention,  and  his  conspicuous  abilities,  inde- 
fatigable industry,  and  rare  judgment  soon  brought  well-deserved 
fame  and  fortune.  He  was  a  great  artist — really  great,  a  genius 
in  his  line— and  he  never  forgot  the  kindness  that  Mr.  Beecher 
had  shown  him." 


BERNHARD  GILLAM. 

The  cartoon  here- 
with was  the  last  work  of  Mr.  Gillam 's  hands.  By  courtesy  of 
Judge  we  reproduce  it  and  his  portrait. 

Mr.  Gillam 's  first  experiences  when  he  came  to  this  country 
from  England,  a  mere  lad,  were  told  by  him  to  his  friend  Mr. 
John  A.  Sleicher,  of  The  City  Record,  and  the  latter  recalled  one 
of  them  for  the  benefit  of  a  Tribune  reporter.     Mr.  Sleicher  said  : 

"Mr.  Gillam  took  pardonable  pleasure  in  referring  to  his  early 
struggles  for  recognition  as  an  artist.  He  told  me  that  he  owed 
almost  everything  to  the  kindness  of  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
Gillam  had  fine  abilities  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  after  he  had 
been  making  a  precarious  living  in  following  the  work  of  an  artist 
on  various  illustrated  periodicals,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  would 
take  up  the  work  of  portrait-painting.  He  was  an  English  boy, 
and  but  two  Americans  had  impressed  him  by  their  greatness — 
General  Grant  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  He  determined  to 
make  a  picture  of  one  of  these,  and  rest  his  fame  on  the  result. 
After  deliberation  he  decided  to  try  Beecher.  He  obtained  a 
photograph  of  the  great  preacher  and  labored  patiently  and  zeal- 
ously until  he  had  made  a  very  fine  and  lifelike  picture  of  the 
Brooklyn  orator.  Then,  wrapping  it  carefully  in  paper  and  pla- 
cing it  under  his  arm,  he  visited  Mr.  Beecher's  residence  early  in 
the  morning.  A  motley  crowd  of  early  callers  was  sitting  in  the 
parlor.  Mr.  Beecher  finally  appeared  at  the  folding-doors  and 
each  visitor  waited  his  turn  to  present  his  case.  Gillam  shrunk 
into  a  corner  to  escape  observation  until  the  crowd  had  gone. 
Finally  his  turn  came.  Mr.  Beecher,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  said  : 
'What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  boy?'  Mr.  Gillam  proceeded',  with 
hesitating  and  trembling  hands,  to  undo  his  precious  package, 
and  at  the  same  time,  as  best  he  could,  explained  that  he  was  an 
artist  in  search  of  recognition,  and  that  he  had  come  to  Mr. 
Beecher  for  counsel  and  advice.  The  great  preacher  was  im- 
pressed by  the  earnestness  of  the  young  man,  and  was  no  less 
pleased  with  the  picture,  and  quickly  arranged  that  Gillam  should 
take  it  to  a  popular  Brooklyn  store  and  place  it  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  show-window.  This  favor  from  the  storekeeper  was 
obtained  for  the  artist  by  the  preacher,  and  also  the  privilege  of 
receiving  orders  at  the  store  for  portraits.  Within  a  few  days 
Gillam  had  received  orders  for  several  pictures  at  fifteen  dollars 
each.  Others  continued  to  come  in,  and  he  felt  justified  in  rais- 
ing his  price  to  twenty-five  dollars,  to  fifty  dollars,  and  finally  to 


A  Word  about  Paul  Verlaine.— In  speaking  of  the 
poet  Verlaine,  who  recently  died  in  Paris,  The  Outlook  says: 
"In  some  respects  Verlaine  recalls  Villon,  whose  unquestioned 
genius  was  allied  to  every  form  of  moral  profligacy  and  unworth- 
iness ;  who  was  at  once  a  great  poet  and  a  thief ;  and  of  whose 
strangely  confused  character  Mr.  Stevenson  has  given  us  such  a 
striking  study.  Verlaine  had  a  vein  of  the  purest  poetry  in  him, 
and  has  written  some  things  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  purity,  not 
to  say  of  religious  feeling.  At  other  times  he  wrote  verses  fit 
only  for  a  saturnalia.  His  life  was  in  many  respects  a  long- 
continued  saturnalia,  with  the  interruptions  of  the  hospital,  the 
kind  of  repentance  which  confines  it.self  mainly  to  feeling,  and 
which  bore  fruit  in  his  case  in  beautiful  expressions  of  regret  and 
devotion.  In  feeling  Verlaine  was  a  devout  Roman  Catholic  ;  in 
life  he  was  a  hopeless  profligate.  Notwithstanding  the  irregular- 
ity of  his  habits  and  the  disease  which  fastened  upon  him  as  the 
result  of  his  dissipation,  his  work  in  prose  and  verse  fills  more 
than  twenty  volumes.  The  king  of  the  decadent  writers,  he 
played  havoc  with  those  laws  which  French  Academicians  hold  so 
sacred,  and  yet  secured  metrical  efiiects  which  were  beyond  the 
power  of  almost  any  other  man  of  his  generation.  .  .  .  His  life 
and  art  were  in  hopeless  dissonance,  and  in  his  case,  despite  the 
beautiful  things  which  he  did  at  times,  one  finds  an  impressive 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  great  productive  life  must  be  har- 
monious ;  that  morals  and  the  highest  art  are  bound  together  in- 
dissolubly,  and  that  no  man  can  violate  the  laws  of  sound  living 
without  limiting  his  power,  wasting  his  strength,  and  impairing 
the  gift  of  genius.  The  significance  of  his  work  lies  in  the  reac- 
tion against  academic  precision  and  formality  which  it  illus- 
trated." 


Verlaine  was  a  great  poet,  certainly  the  greatest  French  poet  since 
Baudelaire,  and  with  a  .subtlety  and  sincerity  of  genius  which  not  even 
Baudelaire  possessed.  As  a  verse-writer  he  extended  the  bounds  of  the 
French  language,  he  brought  into  it  or  out  of  it  a  "lyrical  cry"  with 
which  it  had  never  thrilled.  Asa  poet  he  expressed  a  wonderful  person- 
ality, a  personality  as  interesting  as  any  of  our  time,  with  a  directness, 
a  poignant  simplicity,  equal  to  that  of  Villon.  As  an  influence,  he  has 
controlled  almost  the  whole  poetic  writing  of  the  younger  generation  in 
liis  own  country,  and  much  of  the  poetic  writing  of  the  younger  generation 
in  other  countries.-^/V/'/«/-  Syiiions,  in  The  Athenceum. 


"PLEASE   PUSH   ME." 
(Bernhard  tlillam's  last  cartoon.) 
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SCIENCE. 


"MUST"   AS   A  MENTAL    DISEASE. 

"  T  MUST  do  it ;"  "  I  felt  that  I  had  to  ,"  "A  higher  power  com- 
■■•  pelied  me."  These  are  the  excuses  of  the  "crank,"  as  we 
call  him.  when  he  does  some  strange  act.  Sometimes  what  he 
does  is  harmless  and  simple ;  at  other  times  it  is  murderous,  as 
when  the  assassin  of  President  Garfield  committed  his  crime,  as 
he  asserted,  by  command  of  the  Almighty.  This  idea  that  one 
must  do  something  is.  however,  a  very  common  one,  and  it  is 
only  when  exaggerated  that  it  becomes  morbid  ;  even  then  it  is 
not  strictly  insanity,  tho  it  is  a  symptom  of  mental  disease.  Such 
compelling  impulses  are  known  to  students  of  mental  aberration 
as  "imperative  conceptions."  They  are  thus  described  in  an 
article  by  Dr.  Theodore  Diller  of  Pittsburg,  in  a  paper  published 
in  T/if  .\Udical  AVwj  (New  York,  January  ii)  ; 

"The  term  imperative  conception  is  somewhat  misleading  in 
that  the  command  it  implies  is  by  no  means  always  obeyed.  Mor- 
bid impulses  may  frequently  and  for  many  years  arise  in  an  indi- 
vidual, and  yet  always  be  successfully  resisted. 

"Probably  in  all  of  us  impulses,  fears,  or  doubts  arise  suddenly 
in  consciousness  as  isolated  thoughts  or  emotions,  and  which  may 
be  apparently  totally  disconnected  with  the  mental  state  imme- 
diately preceding  their  appearance.  For  instance,  many  of  us. 
I  presume,  have  been  seized  with  the  desire  to  count  the  windows 
or  doors  in  passing  along  a  street,  or  in  walking  to  avoid  carefully 
the  cracks  in  a  pavement,  or  to  touch  fence-posts.  Looking  from 
a  great  height  the  idea  occurs  to  most  persons  to  precipitate  them- 
selves below.  The  sight  of  a  fragile  piece  of  china  or  glassware 
suggests  the  idea  that  it  could  be  readily  crushed.  A  helpless 
child  or  a  feeble  invalid  suggests  how  easily  each  could  be  killed. 
Certain  words  or  phrases.  lines  of  poetry  or  bars  of  music,  may 
thrust  themselves  into  consciousness  at  odd  times. 

"These  simpler  forms  of  imperative  conceptions  can  not,  of 
course,  be  considered  abnormal  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  prob- 
ably occur  in  some  shape  to  all  persons.  In  normal  individuals 
they  never  result  in  action  contrary  to  volition.  In  their  exag- 
gerated form,  whether  seen  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  some 
neurosis  or  psychosis,  they  constitute  a  serious  symptom,  and 
may  be  the  dominant  feature  of  a  grave  form  of  insanitj'.  Be- 
tween the  extremes  there  are  all  gradations  ;  and  to  say  when  an 
imperative  conception  ceases  to  be  physiological  or  within  the 
bounds  of  health  would  be  as  difficult  as  to  saj'  where  sanity  ends 
and  insanity  begins. 

"Many  morbid  impulses  and  fears  have  received  special  names. 
The  impulse  to  steal  has  been  called  kleptomania ;  to  set  fire  to 
property,  pyromania;  the  fear  of  open  places,  agoraphobia;  the 
fear  of  narrow  places,  claustrophobia ;  the  fear  of  dirt,  myso- 
phobia  ;  the  fear  of  crowds,  anthropophobia  ;  fear  of  fears,  pho- 
bopht)bia.    ... 

"There  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  certain  crimes  are  due  to 
sudden  impulses  which  arise  in  the  minds  of  persons  who  are  not 
ordinarily  regarded  as  insane,  and  which  the  subjects  are  wholly 
unable  to  resist. 

"Impulses  to  suicide,  or  to  make  assaults,  or  do  deeds  of  vio- 
lence, or  commit  crimes,  arise  in  many  persons,  and  yet  do  not 
result  in  action — are  not  obeyed  because  they  are  put  in  subjec- 
tion, so  to  speak,  by  the  inhibitory  forces  of  the  mind.  When  an 
impulse  to  commit  crime  arises  and  the  inhibition  to  check  it  is 
insufficient,  the  crime  is  committed.  This  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  suicidal  and  homicidal  impulse.   .   .   . 

"The  simpler  forms  of  impulse.-;,  doubts,  and  fears  can  not,  as 
I  have  said,  be  regarded  as  abnormal.  In  certain  individuals, 
however,  they  may  be  so  strong  or  persistent  as  to  be  distinctly 
morbid.  For  instance,  the  im])ulse  to  touch  fence-posts  might  be 
obeyed,  without  exciting  comment,  by  a  jjcrson  passing  along  a 
quiet  country  road  and  successfully  resisted  without  great  eflfort. 
when  under  other  circumstances  those  actions  would  excite  aston- 
ishment or  subject  him  to  ridicule.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
acted  on  the  impulse,  being  unable  to  resist  it.  while  walking 
with  friends  in  city  streets,  the  impulse  would  be  distinctly  ab- 
normal. It  might  be  jircsent  in  the  absence  of  any  other  abnor- 
mal manifestation  of  the  mind." 


CAN    CITIES   DO   WITHOUT    COAL? 

WE  are  accustomed  to  regard  coal  as  a  "modern  improve- 
ment" and  to  think  that  we  could  not  get  along  without 
it.  Prof.  Francis  B.  Crocker,  of  Columbia  College,  saj's  that  it 
is  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  He  does  not  question  its  value  as  a 
producer  of  energy,  but  thinks  we  had  better  arrange  matters  so 
that  it  will  do  its  work  as  far  from  our  great  cities  as  possible. 
How  he  would  accomplish  this  will  appear  from  the  following 
paragraphs,  which  we  quote  from  Professor  Crocker's  article  en- 
titled "Coalless  Cities"  ijCassier' s  Magazine,  January)  : 

"The  entire  exclusion  of  coal  from  large  cities  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  boons  which  advanced  civilization  could  confer  upon 
them.  The  difference  between  city  air  and  the  fresh  air  of  the 
country  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  coal 
burned  in  the  former.  This  combustion  not  only  consumes  the 
oxygen  upon  which  life  depends,  but  also  contaminates  the  air 
with  carbonic  acid,  which  is  deleterious,  and  with  more  or  less 
carbonic  oxid,  which  is  positively  poisonous. 

"In  addition  to  these  gases,  the  particles  of  carbon  in  the  smoke 
clog  the  lungs  and  spread  in  every  direction  the  most  penetrating 
form  of  dirt.  The  first  thought  whenever  London  or  Pittsburg  is 
mentioned  is  of  their  smokiness  and  the  permanent  gloom  which 
it  casts  over  these  cities.  The  dust  which  arises  from  the  ashes 
of  the  coal  consumed  in  cities  passes  out  through  chimneys  and  is 
also  blown  about  while  being  handled  or  carted,  contributing  still 
another  very  disagreeable  atmospheric  impurity. 

"The  total  consumption  of  coal  in  New  York  city  is  estimated 
at  about  6,000,000  tons  per  annum.  This  requires  for  its  combus- 
tion 16,000,000  tons  of  oxygen,  producing  22,000,000  tons  of  car- 
bonic acid,  the  whole  of  which  is  poured  into  the  air  of  the  city  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  Let  us  consider  to  what  extent  the  air  is 
also  vitiated  by  the  breathing  of  men  and  animals.  The  average 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  a  human  being  is  about  600 
pounds  per  annum,  and  taking  the  population  of  New  York  at 
1,800,000.  the  aggregate  weight  produced  in  this  way  is  540,000 
tons.  This  figure  may  be  increased  to  700,000  tons  to  include  the 
carbonic  acid  expired  by  animals.  This  total,  however,  is  only 
about  three  per  cent,  of  the  amount  due  to  combustion  ;  hence,  the 
air  of  cities  should  be  nearly  as  pure  as  that  of  the  countrj*,  pro- 
vided the  latter  cause  of  contamination  could  be  eliminated. 

"  Furthermore,  the  horses  and  carts  employed  to  handle  coal 
and  ashes  add  very  considerably  to  the  crowding,  dirtiness,  and 
unsightliness  of  city  streets.  In  short,  it  requires  little  consider- 
ation to  appreciate  how  greatly  the  riddance  of  coal  would  clear 
the  atmosphere  of  a  city.  In  answer  to  these  statements  it  might 
be  urged  that  in  actual  sickness  and  death-rate  large  cities  are 
not  vei-y  different  from  the  country.  This,  however,  is  due  to- 
better  sanitary  arrangements,  better  pavements  and  conveyances 
in  wet  weather,  and  other  comforts  afforded  by  the  city.  The  fact 
remains  that  country  air  is  much  purer,  the  difference  being  very 
noticeable  particularly  in  recuperating  after  an  illness. 

"The  conditions  of  the  great  problem  of  entirely  excluding  coal 
from  a  city  may  be  stated  as  follows:  Artificial  illumination, 
motive  power,  heating,  cooking,  manufacturing,  and  domestic 
operations,  now  performed  with  the  aid  of  coal,  must  be  accom- 
plished without  bringing  coal  or  any  objectionable  substitute  inta 
the  city.  But  how  can  such  a  radical  and  stupendous  scheme  be 
accomplished? 

"The  first  reply  to  this,  as  to  all  other  apparently  unanswerable 
questions,  would  almost  certainly  be,  'By  electricity,  of  course.' 
In  this  instance  the  answer  might  seem  to  be  the  only  one  worthy 
of  consideration.    Nevertheless,  there  are  other  possible  methods. " 

These  alternative  methods  are  briefly  considered  and  dismissed 
by  Professor  Crocker.  They  are,  first,  the  generation  of  steam 
outside  the  city  and  its  conveyance  by  pipes  to  the  point  where  it 
is  to  be  used.  This  is  forbidden  by  the  expense  of  the  piping,  the 
unavoidable  loss  of  heat,  and  the  conden.sation.  Second,  the 
manufacture  of  fuel-gas  from  the  coal  and  its  conveyance  to  the 
city.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  would  require  little  change  in 
methods  in  places  where  natural  gas  has  been  used,  but  it  does 
not  fulfil  all  the  conditions,  as  coml  ustion  still  takes  place  within 
the  city,  vitiating  the  atmosphere  as  before.  These  plans  being 
rejected,  we  must  fall  back  upon  electricity,  to  be  generated  bj' 
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great  power-stations  without  the  city  and  conveyed  into  it  by 
suitable  systems  of  conductors.  The  details  and  arrangements 
of  this  proposed  method  are  described  at  length  by  Professor 
Crocker,  who  concludes  that  it  is  quite  feasible  both  from  a 
mechanical  and  a  commercial  standpoint.  Of  the  financial  as- 
pect, after  a  thorough  and  detailed  estimate  he  writes  as  follows  : 

"Allowing  a  handsome  profit  to  be  paid  as  dividends  to  the  in- 
vestors, and  miscellaneous  items,  such  as  legal  expense,  pay- 
ments to  the  city  for  franchise,  etc.,  the  electrical  energy  could 
certainly  be  sold  at  two  cents  per  horse-power  hour.  While  this 
figure  is  far  lower  than  the  rate  ordinarily  charged  by  central 
stations,  it  is  by  no  means  visionary.  The  Cataract  Construction 
Company  at  Niagara  Falls  will  sell  electrical  energy  at  eighteen 
dollars  per  horse-power  per  annum  for  large  quantities,  and  since 
this  can  be  used  twenty-four  hours  per  day  throughout  the  year 
the  cost  per  hour  is  only  0.2  cent. 

"This  shows  the  possibilities  with  very  large  plants,  and  since 
the  cost  of  the  coal  is  a  very  small  item  in  the  scheme  herein  out- 
lined, the  saving  at  Niagara,  due  to  water-power,  would  not 
make  a  very  great  difference." 

The  electrical  energy  thus  obtained.  Professor  Crocker  now 
goes  on  to  explain,  would  be  used  in  all  cases  where  coal  is  now 
employed.  We  are  already  familiar  with  the  methods  whereby  it 
would  light  our  houses  and  run  our  machinery  ;  we  are  not  yet  so 
familiar  with  its  use  for  heating  purposes,  but  its  feasibility  has 
been  perfectly  well  demonstrated,  as  we  have  shown  in  these 
columns.     The  Professor  closes  with  the  following  prediction  : 

"Some  method  like  that  here  outlined  of  supplying  cities  with 
energy  on  a  large  scale  is  certain  of  adoption  in  the  not  distant 
future.  Advanced  civilization  will  demand  it  whether  it  costs  a 
little  more  than  the  present  method  or  not.  Progress  does  not 
always  cheapen  things :  it  makes  them  better  and  more  con- 
venient. Living  expenses  are  greater  to-day  than  they  were  a 
hundred  years  ago,"  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  continue  to  advance  in  the  future.  But  at  the  same  time 
comforts  increase  in  a  far  greater  ratio. 

"It  is  perfectly  safe  to  predict  that  before  the  end  of  the  next 
century  and  perhaps  in  a  decade  or  two  coal  will  not  be  brought 
into  some  of  the  big  cities  of  the  world,  except  perhaps  in  the 
form  of  specimens  for  mineralogical  collections." 


ANCIENT    EGYPTIANS   AS   V^/ORKERS    IN 

METAL. 

T  1  TE  quote  the  following  paragraphs  from  an  article  on  "The 
*  *  Iron  of  Ancient  Egypt"  {Industries  and  Jron,  London, 
December  13) ,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  men  who  reared  the 
mighty  piles  of  stone  that  have  withstood  the  ravages  of  so  many 
centuries  were  no  less  skilful  as  workers  of  iron — a  fact  long  de- 
nied, but  established 
incontestably  by  re- 
cent archeological  re- 
search : 

"There  has  always 
been  a  curious  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of 
metallurgical  scien- 
tists to  uphold  the 
strange  contention 
that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians were  compara- 
tively ignorant  of  the 
uses  of  iron.  Indeed, 
until  quite  recently, 
some  of  them  went  so 
far  as  to  express  the 
deliberate  opinion  that,  however  skilled  that  remarkable  people 
may  have  been  as  artificers  in  other  metals,  iron  in  a  serviceable 
form  was  to  them  a  substance  unknown  ;  and  some  of  the  earlier 
archeologists  appear  to  have  shared  in  the  same  belief.  Needless 
to  saj',  this  extraordinary  impression  no  longer  exists;  but  an 
idea  still  prevails  that,  considering  the  degree  of  intelligence  and 
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civilization  to  which  the  Egyptians  had  attained,  their  knowledge 
of  the  uses  to  which  iron  could  be  applied  was  singularly  limited, 
and  never  advanced  beyond  what  has  been  described  as  'a  very 
rudimentary  stage  of  development. '  This  popular  impression, 
however,  is  scarcely  less  erroneous  than  the  belief  that  they  were 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  utilizing  iron  ore  as  a  metal. 

"Apart  from  the  abundance  of  indirect  evidence  which  is  avail- 
able to  refute  either  theory,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  direct 
testimony  of  the  most 
convincing  character 
that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian was  as  skilful  in 
the  use  and  applica- 
tion of  iron,  and  even 
steel,  as  he  was  in  the 
manipulation  of  cop- 
per, brass,  or  bronze. 
Long  before  the  re- 
mote period  when  Mo- 
ses compared  Egypt 
to  an  'iron  furnace,' 
there  is  proof  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that 
country  were  well  tutored  in  the  school  of  Tubal  Cain,  who  was 
described  as  the  'instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron  ;' 
and  the  decayed  remains  of  what  had  once  been  well-finished 
iron  implements,  and  the  debris  of  vast  ironworks  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  show  that  the  iron  industry  was  as  important  as 
any  other  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Egyptian  artisan 
3, 500  years  ago.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Wady  Mokatteb  (the 
Written  Valley) ,  enormous  quantities  of  partially  buried  slag 
recently  attracted  the  notice  of  a  body  of  scientific  explorers,  who, 
upon  a  close  investigation,  found  that  the  whole  district  bore 
very  clearly  defined  traces  of  collapsed  iron-mines  and  smelting- 
furnaces.  These,  which  must  have  given  emploj^ment  to  many 
thousands  of  men,  and  are  said  to  be  as  extensive  as  any  now  in 
the  north  of  England,  were  in  full  working  order  before  the  days 
of  the  Ptolemies.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  this  has  been  obtained 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  not  the  least  significant  being  the  un- 
earthing of  several  iron  implements  and  weapons  in  the  vicinity, 
bearing  symbols  of  the  dates  and  dynasties  of  the  sovereigns  of 
this  period." 

After  describing  the  implements  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  all  of  which  are  of  fine  workmanship,  and  appear 
to  have  been  made  of  highly  tempered  steel,  the  article  closes  as 
follows  : 

"Why,  then,  has  it  been  so  stoutly  maintained  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  not  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  derivable  from  the 
uses  of  iron  ?  Men  of  scientific  attainments  have  habitually  fallen 
into  a  curious  blunder  here.  They  have  seen  innumerable  speci- 
mens of  that  archaic  nation's  handiwork — some  colossal,  some 
almost  microscopic — which  could  only  have  been  executed  with 
implements  cunningly  devised  of  iron  in  its  most  refined  form  ; 
yet  because  there  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  latter  extant  in  com- 
parison with  those  that  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  other  metals, 
they  hastily  assume  that  the  virtues  of  iron  were  not  duly  appre- 
ciated, and  that  it  was  discarded  in  favor  of  the  softer  bronze  and 
its  alloys.  Their  error  consists  in  entirely  overlooking  the  fact 
that  the  wrought  iron  of  forty  centuries  ago  must,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  atmospheric  exposure,  have  been,  so  to  speak,  simply 
oxidized  out  of  existence  ages  ago.  Even  such  specimens  as 
have  been  procured  from  great  depths  in  the  earth  have,  as  stated 
above,  in  many  instances  quickl}^  moldered  into  mere  earth  on 
being  brought  to  the  light  of  day.  And  those  obtained  from  ap- 
parently air-tight  tombs  have  nearly  always  borne  symptoms  of 
the  wasting  ravages  of  time.  This  is  not  so  with  bronze,  and  as 
the  bronze  age  admittedly  precedes  the  iron  age  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  it  has  consequently  been  thought  that  the  scarcity  of 
iron  relics  proves  there  was  no  intermediate  iron  age  worthy  of 
the  name  in  the  case  of  Egypt  at  all. 

"Recent  research,  however,  has  done  enough  to  dispel  this 
allusion.  Altho  the'  public  museums  throughout  the  civilized 
world  have  only  a  meager  collection  of  the  products  of  this  kind 
of  Egyptian  craftsmanship,  the  country  itself  abounds  in  proofs 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  Us  earliest 
known  inhabitants.     Some  of  the  remains  of  the  great  ironworks 
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of  the  Pharaohs  show  how  sj-stematically  and  on  what  an  exten- 
sive scale  this  industry  was  carried  out.  Within  the  area  of  these 
mines  and  smelting-furnaces  the  remnants  of  elaborate  fortifica- 
tions for  the  protection  of  the  workmen  have  been  discovered,  as 
well  as  barracks  for  the  accommodation  of  soldiers,  who  in  those 
times  fulfilled  the  double  function  of  being  military  protectors  of 
the  miners,  and.  at  the  same  time,  their  slave-driving  taskmas- 
ters. Records,  too.  of  these  mining  operations  were  kept  on 
enormous  slabs  of  stone,  engraved  by  successive  generations  of 
the  Pharaohs.  Much  of  these  hieroglyphical  writings  is  still 
visible,  and  it  is  supposed  that  if  they  could  be  clearly  deciphered 
much  information  might  be  obtained  about  the  history  of  Eg^'p- 
tian  mining  and  metallurgy." 


MANY   TELEPHONE   MESSAGES  AT    ONCE 
OVER    ONE    WIRE. 

THAT  a  dozen  pairs  of  persons  can  talk,  each  through  his 
own  telephone,  over  a  single  wire,  so  perfectly  that  the 
conversation  of  each  pair  interferes  not  in  the  least  with  that  of 
any  of  the  other  pairs,  seems  scarcely  within  the  range  of  possi- 
bility. Yet  more  than  one  practical  method  of  accomplishing 
this  \yonderful  feat  have  recently  been  patented.  Two  of  these, 
one  invented  by  W.  W.  Jacques  in  this  country,  and  the  other  by 
Hutin  and  Leblanc  in  France,  are  described  by  Kempster  B. 
Miller,  in  The  Sibley  Journal  oj  Engineering.  We  quote  below 
from  an  abstract  in  Electricity  (January  8)  : 

"The  first  of  these  systems  is  founded  upon  the  principle  that 
the  human  ear  can  readily  detect  a  sound  lasting  but  a  very 
minute  part  of  a  second,  while  it  will  fail  to  notice  an  interruption 
of  much  longer  duration  in  a  sound  continuous  except  for  such 
interruption.  In  this  system  the  line  terminates  in  a  group  of 
reeds  adjusted  to  vibrate  rapidly  and  synchronously  between  con- 
tact plates  attached  to  multiple  telephone-receivers.  The  rate  of 
vibration  is  so  rapid  that  the  switch-arms  are  not  removed  from 
either  of  their  contacts  for  a  period  greater  than  one-hundredth 
of  a  second  at  a  time.  Since  a  sound  occupying  but  one-hundred- 
and- five-thousandth  part  of  a  second  can  be  heard,  while  an  in- 
terruption lasting  as  long  as  one  hundredth  of  a  second  in  a  sound 
continuous  except  for  such  interruption  can  not  be  detected,  it 
follows  that  a  conversation  can  take  place  between  any  pair  of 
telephones  attached  to  the  reed-vibrating  apparatus." 

In  other  words,  the  dozen  pairs  of  talkers  are  really  not  using 
the  line  at  once.  Part  of  an  articulate  utterance  of  one  of  the 
speakers  is  sent  over  the  line,  and  before  the  next  part  of  it  goes 
the  other  eleven  speakers  have  each  had  a  turn,  in  succession, 
yet  the  eleven  use  the  line  for  such  a  very  small  fraction  of  a 
second  that  the  two  parts  of  the  first  one's  vowel  or  consonant 
fuse  together,  as  it  were,  in  the  listener's  ear,  and  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  interruption  at  all. 

In  the  second,  or  French  method,  all  the  persons  that  use  the 
wire  are  actually  using  it  at  once,  yet  each  hears  only  the  one  with 
whom  he  talks.  The  method  depends  on  the  fact  that  over  every 
circuit  there  is  one  particular  alternating  electrical  current  that 
will  (low  with  the  greatest  ease;  namely,  the  one  whose  frequency 
or  rapidity  of  alternation  is  exactly  suited  to  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit  and  its  other  characteristics.  This  principle  is  applied  as 
follows : 

"A  combination  of  a  condenser  and  a  self-induction  coil,  called 
by  the  inventors  an  'electric  resonator,'  is  used,  it  being  under- 
stood that  a  circuit  containing  such  a  combination  will  select  one 
particular  frequency  of  alternating  current,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  just  as  a  Ilelmholtz  [sound]  resonator  will  select  a  partic- 
ular frequency  of  sound  vibration. 

"To  each  end  of  a  line  wire  are  connected  selectors,  each  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  [such]  resonators.  To  the  other  side  of 
each  selector  is  connected  respectively  a  telephone  set  consisting 
of  a  receiver,  an  induction  coil,  and  a  local  circuit  containing  a 
microphone  and  a  local  battery.  The  various  resonators  of  the 
selectors  are  tuned  to  frequencies  of  kxj,  105,  etc.,  to  i,ux>  alter- 
nations per  second.   .  .   .   If  a  sound  be  uttered  in  front  of  the 


microphone  connected  to  one  of  the  selectors,  an  alternating  cur- 
rent will  be  generated  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  secondary  of 
the  induction  coil  attached  to  it.  Of  all  the  components  of  this 
complex  wave  only  ten  will  be  transmitted  through  the  selector 
to  the  line  wire.  At  the  other  end  of  the  line  these  components 
will  only  find  passage  through  the  resonators  of  the  corresponding 
selector,  and  will  be  barred  from  passage  through  the  other  selec- 
tors, these  latter  having  no  resonators  tuned  to  any  of  these  par- 
ticular frequencies.  After  passing  through  the  particular  selec- 
tor, the  components  are  reunited  and  produce  in  the  corresponding 
receiver  at  the  receiving-station  a  sound  closely  approximating 
that  uttered  against  the  microphone  at  the  sending-station. 

"The  current  selector  corresponding  to  any  telephone  instru- 
ment therefore  transmits  to  the  line  ten  of  the  components  of  the 
complex  current  generated  in  its  induction  coil,  and  the  corre- 
sponding selector  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  line  picks  out  this 
particular  ten  from  all  others  which  may  be  coming  over  the  line 
from  this  and  other  instruments,  and  recombines  them  into  a 
complex  resultant  alternating  current  which  is  capable  of  produ- 
cing in  the  receiver  at  the  receiving-station  a  sound  almost  but  not 
quite  a  correct  reproduction  of  the  original." 


ACETYLENE   A    POISONOUS    ILLUMINANT. 

'T^IIE  recent  reports  regarding  the  ease  of  production  and  the 
-*-  coming  cheapness  of  the  gas  acetylene,  and  its  well-known 
brilliancy,  have  caused  the  advocates  of  other  illuminants  to  do 
considerable  thinking.  On  all  sides  are  heard  expressions  of  in- 
credulity regarding  the  promised  cheapness  of  production  of 
calcium  carbid,  by  whose  contact  with  water,  as  recently  de- 
scribed in  The  Digest,  acetylene  is  generated,  or  regarding  the 
practicability  of  the  lamps  devised  to  produce  and  burn  it,  or 
warnings  about  its  danger  to  health.  T/te  Electric  Engineer 
publishes  an  account  of  tests  made  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Birchmore,  from 
which  it  really  seems  that  the  new  illuminant  will  have  to  be  used 
with  great  caution.     Says  Dr.  Birchmore  : 

"Twice  in  the  course  of  my  studies  the  opportunity  occurred  to 
measure  the  amount  that,  diffused  in  the  air  of  the  room,  would 
produce  distinct  headache  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  and  it 
was  found  to  be  rather  imexpectedly  large  as  compared  with  the 
product  of  the  imperfect  combu.stion  of  the  ordinary  illuminating 
ga=es.  As  stated,  the  air  in  the  room  wherein  the  experiments 
were  conducted  was  known  to  be  changed  once  in  an  hour.  The 
cubic  contents  of  the  room  was  about  five  thousand  feet,  if  a 
proper  allowance  is  made  for  the  space  occupied  by  properties. 
The  amotuit  of  gas  diffused  was  two  and  one  half  cubic  feet,  or 
one  in  ten  thousand.  Within  twenty  minutes  a  decided  headache 
was  noticed,  with  a  sense  of  dizziness,  that  was  a  sufficient  warn- 
ing to  get  into  fresh  air.  The  .second  time,  the  experiment  was 
made  of  remaining  until  the  sight  was  slightly  affected;  this 
proved  very  foolish,  for,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  after  leaving 
the  room,  respiratory  difficulty  appeared,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
a  few  hours  nausea,  and  a  prostration  and  sense  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  exertion  that  forced  me  to  remain  in  bed  all  the  next 
day.  The  effects  were  not  those  of  sleep,  but  the  exact  counter- 
parts of  the  subjective  effects  of  the  ether  narcosis — hallucination 
and  all.  Three  days  afterward  the  heart  respiration  ratio  was  so 
sensitive  that  an  attempt  to  walk  rapidly  across  the  Brooklyn 
bridge  produced  such  a  feeling  of  exhaustion  as  to  compel  rest." 

It  is  asserted  also  by  Dr.  Birchmore  that  the  small  quantity  of 
gas  necessary  to  produce  these  effects  can  not  be  detected  by 
smell,  altho  the  gas  when  undiluted  has  a  peculiar  and  easily 
recognizable  odor.  He  goes  on  to  describe  experiments  with  a 
guinea-pig,  which  show  conclusively  that  with  these  animals,  and 
presumably  v.ith  human  beings  also,  the  gas  may  have  a  fatal 
effect.  He  concludes  that  a  man  would  be  fatally  injured  by 
breathing  air  contaminated  with  i  part  of  acetylene  in  io.ock)  for 
six  consecutive  hours.  Commenting  on  these  experiments,  T/te 
Engineering  Miigazine  (January)  s])eaks  as  follows  : 

"It  is  evident  from  these  experiments  that  acetylene  operates 
as  an  active  and  insidious  jioisou,  when  taken  into  the  circulation 
through  the  lungs,  and  that,  while  intermingled  with  air  to  an 
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extent  imperceptible  to  the  sense  of  smell,  it  may  produce  very 
injurious  effects.  These  facts  will  have  to  be  very  carefully  con- 
sidered and  dealt  with  before  acetylene  can  take  any  important 
place  among  domestic  illuminants. " 

Others,  it  should  be  said,  however,  do  not  agree  with  these 
conclusions.  M.  Grehaut,  a  French  observer,  tho  he  finds  that 
the  gas  is  poisonous  if  inhaled  in  large  quantities,  from  40  to  79 
per  cent.,  says  that  it  is  less  poisonous  than  coal-gas. 


Unexplained   Changes   in    Iron   and  Steel.— "The 

•effects  of  hardening,  tempering,  and  annealing,  familiar  to  the 
world,  doubtless,  for  several  thousand  years,  is  stated  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker  to  have  only  recently  been  partially  lifted  out  of 
the  class  'mysterious, '"  says  7'he  Railivay  Review.  "There  are 
many  other '  mysteries'  of  an  analogous  kind  waiting  to  be  cleared 
up.  We  should  like  to  know,  for  example,  what  is  going  on 
month  after  month  in  a  hardened  steel  armor-piercing  projectile 
which  frequently  leads  finally  to  a  violent  disruptive  explosion  of 
the  mass,  and  also  what  causes  a  sword  to  lose  temper  by  lapse 
of  time,  while  the  edge  becomes  sharper.  Why,  again,  should  the 
tough  and  flawless  bar-iron  suspension  links,  which  have  carried 
the  Hammersmith  bridge  successfully  for  over  sixty  years,  snap 
in  two  by  the  dozen  during  simple  transport  to  Edinburgh,  altho 
in  every  case  the  halves  of  the  broken  links  on  being  thrown  down 
300  feet  from  the  top  of  the  Forth  bridge  on  to  the  rocks  below 
bent  like  a  corkscrew  without  fracture  ?  Practical  engineers  have 
been  aware  for  forty  years  past  from  Fairbairn's  experiments  that 
at  temperatures  of  60°  and  320°  the  strength  of  wrought  iron  was 
practically  constant,  while  at  30''.  the  strength  was  slightly  in- 
creased ;  but  until  Professor  Dewar's  recent  researches  they  could 
never  have  conceived  that  when  immersed  in  liquid  air  at  a  tem- 
perature of  320°  the  strength  of  iron  wire  would  be  raised  from 
34  tons  to  62  tons.per  square  inch.  The  chemical  constituents  of 
iron  and  steel  do  not  change,  but  the  molecular  arrangement  and 
intercrystalline  cohesion  must  change,  and  it  is  to  mechanical 
investigation  and  laboratory  work  rather  than  to  practical  engi- 
neering that  we  must  look  for  an  elucidation  of  the  process." 


Resonance  in  Large  Halls.— "Architects  should  keep 
in  mind  the  golden  rule,"  says  The  Americatt  Architect,  "that 
resonance,  such  as  is  to  be  obtained  by  thin  elastic  linings,  or 
even  b}'  masses  of  air  judiciously  distributed,  is  a  thing  to  be 
sought  in  designing  rooms  forbearing  music,  or  for  public  speak- 
ing, while  echo,  such  as  is  produced  by  hard,  unyielding  sur- 
faces, is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Every  architect  who 
has  ever  designed  a  music-room  for  a  private  house  knows  how 
greatly  the  effect  of  music  is  improved  by  lining  the  walls  of  the 
room,  and  if  possible  the  ceiling,  with  thin  wooden  paneling  ;  and 
every  laj'man  who  has  ever  bought  a  piano  must  have  noticed 
what  depth  and  richness  is  given  to  the  tones  of  one  played  in 
the  dealer's  wareroom  by  the  sympathetic  vibrations  with  which 
the  strings  of  the  surrounding  instruments  respond  to  the  play- 
ing. For  twenty  centuries,  at  least,  architects  have  sought  in 
various  ways  to  secure  similar  resonance  in  large  rooms,  under- 
standing thoroughly  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it.  The 
Gewandhaus,  at  Leipsic,  reputed  to  be  acoustically  the  most  per- 
fect music-hall  in  the  world,  owed  its  quality  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  surrounded  by  thin  partitions,  set  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
main  walls  of  the  building,  which  by  their  own  elasticity,  joined 
to  that  of  the  mass  of  air  between  them  and  the  walls  outside, 
provided  the  resonance  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  indis- 
pensable. In  the  same  way,  La  Scala  Theater,  at  Milan,  one  of 
the  largest  and  acoustically  the  most  perfect  of  all  European 
theaters,  was  lined  throughout  with  thin  woodwork.  The  ancient 
Greeks,  to  secure  resonance  without  the  use  of  woodwork,  placed 
under  the  seats  of  their  theaters  earthen  pots,  with  the  mouth 
turned  toward  the  stage,  the  vibrating  mass  of  air  in  these  serv- 
ing to  reinforce  the  sound." 


ing  the  words.  Various  other  manifestations  occurred,  such  as 
portraits  singing  in  the  natural  voice  of  their  living  presentments 
when  the  animate  originals  were  not  in  the  room,  mysterious 
replies  to  questions,  and  the  correct  number  of  'raps'  in  response 
to  interrogations.  Of  course  the  table-rappers  declared  this  to  be 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  spirit  manifestations  of  which  they 
had  ever  heard,  and  that  it  was  enough  in  itself  to  convince  any 
one  of  the  genuineness  of  spiritt:alism.  Their  enthusiasm,  how- 
ever, suffered  considerable  abatement  when  it  was  pointed  out 
that  Collier  telephone-receivers,  inside  the  piano  and  behind  the 
pictures,  were  connected  with  a  Brown  loud-«peaking  transmitter 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  house.  Another  transmitter,  fixed  near 
the  piano,  was  connected  with  a  receiver  at  the  ear  of  the  distant 
'operating  spirit,'  who  was  thereby  enabled  to  keep  time  and 
tune,  and  to  hear  everything  said  in  the  room.  Anyhow,  it  was  a 
great  compliment  to  the  telephone,  tho  perhaps  not  to  the  spirits. 
The  raps  were  given  by  using  the  armature  of  an  electric  bell." 


A   Town    Lighted    by   Tidal    Power.— "Probably  the 

first  attempt  to  make  practical  use  of  the  great  energy  of  the  tides 
is  now  being  made  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  Santa  Cruz,"  says  The 
Railway  Review,  January  11.  "A  dynamo,  to  cost  about  $20,- 
000,  is  now  being  placed  in  position.  It  will  be  worked  by  a  head 
of  water  raised  by  the  tide,  and  the  electrical  energy  thus  obtained 
will  be  employed  in  lighting  the  town  and  driving  the  street  cars. 
That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  idea,  altho  whether  it  can  be  successfully 
carried  out  remains  to  be  seen.  The  apparatus  will  be  completed, 
and,  it  is  expected,  in  full  operation,  early  next  month."  It 
should  be  noted  that,  if  this  plan  is  successful,  the  energy  that 
will  light  Santa  Cruz  and  propel  its  cars  will  be  derived,  not  like 
that  which  lights  other  places,  from  the  sun,  through  the  inter- 
mediary either  of  fuel  or  of  water-power,  but  from  the  earth's 
rotations ;  for,  tho  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  raises  the 
tidal  wave,  it  is  the  rotation  of  the  earth  that  gives  it  its  energy. 


Telephonic  Spirit.— "At  the  house  of  a  well-known  elec- 
trician," says  London  Lightnifig,  as  quoted  in  The  Electrical 
Review,  New  York,  "some  believers  in  spiritualism  were  spend- 
ing an  evening,  during  which  one  of  them  began  to  play  the 
pianoforte  accompaniment  of  a  hymn  sung  at  spiritualistic 
stances,  when  the  room  was  mysteriously  filled  with  a  voice  sing- 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"The  projected  electric  railway  to  the  top  of  thejungffrau  seeins  to  have 
encouraged  engineers  to  try  other  and  still  more  difficult  problem.s,"  says 
The  Electrical  World.  "It  appears  that  a  French  mining  engineer  is 
making  plans  for  an  electric  elevator  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Blanc  ;  a  horizontal 
tunnel  is  to  be  bored,  and  from  there  to  the  top  the  ascent  is  to  be  made  by 
electric  elevators  in  a  vertical  shaft  one  and  a  half  miles  high.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  it  is  practicable  to  bore  such  a  vertical  shaft,  as  the  work 
must  evidently  be  carried  on  from  below  upward.  It  is  thought  that  the 
time  for  the  ascent  will  be  thirty  minutes.  The  plan  adopted  for  the  Jung- 
frau  has  the  great  advantage  over  the  other,  that  the  ascent  itself  will  be  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features;  for  the  projected  Mt.  Blanc  elevator  there 
will  be  absolutely  nothing  of  interest  until  the  top  is  reached.  To  get  to 
the  top  by  any  other  means  than  by  a  shaft  or  tunnel  seems  out  of  the 
question,  as  the  top  for  miles  around  is  all  a  inass  of  snow  and  moving 
glaciers  on  which  no  permanent  structure  could  be  built." 

"Some  interesting  facts,"  says  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  in  Science,  "were 
developed  by  Professor  Ranke  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  German  Anthropo- 
logical Society,  in  relation  to  the  relative  weights  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  in  man.  It  is  well  known  that  man  has  not  the  heaviest  brain  of  any 
animal ;  the  whale  and  the  elephant  have  heavier.  Nor  has  he  the  heaviest 
m  proportion  to  his  weight;  some  singing-birds,  various  small  apes,  and 
the  mole  have  proportionately  lieavier  brains.  What  Ranke  brings  out  is 
that  the  weight  of  the  human  brain  is  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  spinal  cord  than  in  any  other  vertebrate  ;  and  this,  therefore, 
constitutes  an  anatomical  distinction  of  man,  strongly  contrasting  him 
with  all  other  animal  forms." 

Maurice  B.^rnett  in  The  Western  Electrician  quotes  an  announcement 
from  the  Kolnische  Zcitung  to  the  effect  that  the  trolley  system  in  Hanover 
is  to  be  discarded,  and  the  twenty-eight  cars  hitherto  propelled  by  that 
system  are  to  be  fitted  and  propelled  by  storage-batteries.  "Since  the 
announcement  in  the  Kolnische  Zeitutig,''''  says  Mr.  Barnett,  "news  has 
been  received  that  the  Dresden  Tramway  Company  and  The  Hague  Tram- 
way Maatschappy  have  likewise  decided  in  favor  of  accumulator  traction. 
...  It  is  not  at  all  too  optimistic  to  believe  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
storage-battery  cars  about  to  be  operated  in  the  places  named." 

To  detect  minor  planets  by  photography  Dr.  Max  Wolf,  according  to 
Nature,  uses  a  six-inch  portrait  lens  of  thirty  inches  focal  length  in  his 
telescope,  thus  obtaining  a  field  of  about  seventy  square  degrees.  To 
make  sure  that  what  appear  as  trails  of  planets  are  not  caused  by  defects 
in  the  plates,  two  photographs  are  taken  with  an  exposure  of  two  hours. 
Dr.  Wolf  has  never  looked  through  the  telescope  at  any  of  the  many 
planets  he  has  discovered  by  the  photographic  method. 

"In  England  trials  have  been  made  with  a  life-boat  made  of  pumice- 
stone,  which  a  report,  made  by  the  Lighthouse  Board,  states  to  be  most 
satisfactory.  Not  only  is  the  material  of  great  lightness  and  strength,  but 
it  is  easily  worked  into  any  shape.  The  boat  remains  afloat  and  will  sup- 
port quite  a  load  even  vvhen  full  of  water.  The  parts  are  made  inter- 
changeable, and  when  a  part  is  injured,  the  simple  loosening  of  a  bolt 
enables  the  repairer  to  remove  it  and  put  in  another." 
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FEATURES  OF    MOHAMMEDAN    WORSHIP. 

QOME  of  us  perhaps  think  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  as  the 
>~-5  "pope"  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  whereas  he  is  really, 
says  Mr.  Richard  Davey,  in  The  Fortnightly  Review,  not  in  any 
sense  an  ecclesiastic.  We  are  told  that  he  takes  no  exceptionally 
prominent  part  in  the  performance  of  divine  service,  and  wears 
no  distinctive  sacerdotal  costume  ;  and  altho  he  represents  the 
Prophet  on  earth,  and  is  his  Vicar,  he  is  not  a  pontiff  properly. 
He  is  bound  in  the  hour  of  danger  to  appeal  to  the  faithful  to  rise 
and  fight  for  the  sacred  standard.  Altho  he  is  the  "Shadow  of 
God"  on  earth,  and  as  such  so  venerated  that  even  as  late  as  the 
first  part  of  the  present  century  he  was  approached  by  his  minis- 
ters and  other  subjects  on  "all-fours,"  he  can  promulgate  no  new 
dogmas,  neither  can  he  increase  or  diminish  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree any  detail  of  the  Islamic  ritual,  which  has  remained  un- 
changed since  it  was  first  established.  He  has  certain  privileges 
peculiar  rather  tohisofifice  than  to  his  personality.  For  instance, 
he  alone  can  lay  his  hand  upon  the  standard  of  the  Prophet  and 
other  relics  of  Mohammed,  and  he  is  the  only  Mohammedan  in 
whose  presence  women  can  unveil.  Following  a  statement  of 
such  facts  concerning  the  Sultan,  the  writer  gives  us  some  inter- 
esting information  in  relation  to  customs  prevalent  at  Turkish 
mosques.     We  quote  : 

"Mahomet,  rightly  dreading  idolatry,  so  prevalent  in  Mecca  in 
his  day,  wisely  ordained  that  the  interiors  of  the  mosques  or 
places  of  prayer  should  be  destitute  of  all  representations  of 
human  or  animal  life.  The  early  mosques  were  plainly  white- 
washed, and  were  not  even  ornamented  by  verses  from  the  Koran. 
In  the  course  of  time,  certain  pious  califs  expended  vast  sums 
on  the  construction  of  mosques,  and  many  of  them  became  mon- 
uments of  architectural  magnificence  into  which  the  richest  ma- 
terials were  introduced.  But  their  interiors,  however  splendidly 
adorned  with  marble  columns,  stained-glass  windows  and  glorious 
carpets,  are  as  nude  as  an  English  town  hall  when  cleared  of  its 
proper  complement  of  chairs  and  tables.  The  only  furniture  of  a 
mosque  is  che  mihrib,  a  sort  of  niche  indicating  the  direction  in 
which  Mecca  lies,  the  mimber  or  pulpit,  and  in  some  of  the  Im- 
perial mosques  a  maafil-i-humayum  or  private  pew  for  the 
Sultan,  and  a  little  gallery  called  a  Maafil  for  the  chanters.  Two 
gigantic  wax  candles  in  gold,  in  silver,  or  brass  candlesticks, 
stand  on  either  side  of  the  mihrib,  and  are  only  lighted  during 
Ramazan.  Most  of  the  mosques  are  embellished  with  elaborate 
inscriptions  in  Arabian  or  Turkish  characters  quoting  verses  from 
the  Koran.  In  some  of  the  mosques,  notably  those  at  Brussa, 
there  is  a  large  fountain  under  the  central  dome.  This  does  not 
serve,  however,  for  ablutions,  but  simply  as  an  ornament.  It  is 
a  popular  error  to  say  that  people  are  obliged,  as  a  sign  of  re- 
spect, to  take  off  their  shoes  before  entering  a  mosque.  This  is 
done  simply  because  the  floors  of  the  mosques  are  covered  either 
with  mats  or  carpets  which  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  be- 
cause the  faithful  touch  them  with  their  foreheads  constantly 
during  their  devotions.  If  you  wear  goloshes,  you  need  only  re- 
move them,  and  boldly  enter  the  mosque  in  your  boots.  Another 
popular  error  connected  with  the  mosques  is  the  idea  that  Chris- 
tians must  not  be  admitted  into  them.  This  is  absolutely  opposed 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Koran,  which  declares  that  any  man  or 
woman  may  enter  a  mosque,  be  their  religion  what  it  may.  In- 
deed, in  the  earlier  period  of  the  history  of  Islam  it  was  considered 
an  excellent  method  of  converting  xinbclievers  to  invite  them  to 
attend  the  services.  Since  Turkey  and  the  East  generally  have 
become  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  tourists,  the  Imams  have 
conceived  the  idea  that,  by  charging  the  (Jiaour  for  permission  to 
enter  the  mosques,  they  may  turn  an  honest  penny  to  their  own 
advantage.  There  are.  however,  inf)sques  held  to  be  so  sacred, 
on  account  of  the  relics  they  contain,  that  the  mere  presence  of  a 
(liaour  would  pollute  them.  (Otherwise  the  exclusion  of  infidels 
from  the  mosque  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Prophet." 

The  ceremonies  of  the  "turning  dervishes"  are  described   as 
something  graceful  and  inoffensive,  while  those  of  the  "howling 


Dervishes"  are  depicted  as  equally  repulsive,  as  in  the  following 
extract : 

"The  first  person  to  begin  the  office  is  the  sheik,  who  wears  a 
vivid  crimson  robe  and  squats  down  in  front  of  the  mihrib,  on 
either  side  of  which  burn  two  small  braziers,  occasionally  fed 
with  incense.  Then  the  musicians  assemble  and  sit  in  a  circle ; 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  against  the  wall,  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  and  dervishes  arrange  themselves  in  a 
row.  Then  the  ceremonies  commence.  The  musicians  bang 
away  on  the  cymbals  and  tambourines,  and  begin  to  cry  out  as 
loud  as  they  can  'Allah  Ekber,  Allah  Ekber !'  The  devotees  who 
loll  up  against  the  wall  also  begin  to  roar  in  cadence  and  rhythm, 
keeping  the  measure  with  their  feet,  and  swaying  their  bodies  to 
and  fro.  Louder  and  louder  they  cry  until  their  excitement  rises 
to  literal  frenzy.  Their  eyes  seem  to  start  out  of  their  heads, 
their  mouths  foam,  and  in  about  an  hour  after  the  exercises  are 
begun,  several  of  them  tumble  on  to  the  floor  rolling  in  epileptic 
fits.  When  the  excitement  is  at  its  height,  several  mad  men  and 
women  are  brought  in  and  laid  gently  before  the  sheik,  who 
tramples  on  them  very  lightly  with  both  his  feet.  On  one  occa- 
sion I  saw  a  poor  woman,  who  was  evidently  dangerously  mad, 
catch  hold  of  the  sheik's  legs  and  almost  pull  him  down.  She 
was  removed  immediately  with  great  difficulty  by  no  less  than 
four  men.  Meanwhile  the  howling  continued  more  deafening 
than  ever.  Little  children  were  brought  in  and  laid  down  to  re- 
ceive the  pressure  of  the  holy  foot.  A  spruce  young  officer  pros- 
trated himself  and  was  similarly  treated.  By  this  time  the 
dervishes  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  had  lost  all  control  of 
themselves.  The  cymbals  twanged  and  crashed,  the  tambourines 
and  drums  were  banged  with  tremendous  force,  and  the  whole 
frantic  congregation  was  screaming  as  if  possessed,  'Allah  Ekber, 
Allah  Ekber  I '  As  a  grand  finale  to  this  scene  of  wild  excitement, 
a  little  and  very  officious  dervi.sh  made  his  appearance  carrying 
a  brass  dish  containing  a  sharp  knife,  a  live  snake,  and  a  small 
red-hot  poker,  which  he  presented  to  the  shfeik,  who,  holding 
the  dish  in  his  hands,  advanced  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber, 
and  actually  stabbed  one  young  epileptic  with  the  knife  from 
cheek  to  cheek  ;  another  frantically  seized  upon  the  snake  and 
began  to  bite  it,  but  nobody  seemed  inclined  to  touch  the  red-hot 
poker,  for  that  remained  unused  on  the  dish  to  the  end." 


PROPOSED    UNION    OF    JEWS     AND 
CHRISTIANS. 

A  N  eminent  Jewish  rabbi.  Dr.  Krauskopff,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
■^  *•  propounded  a  new  religious  scheme  which  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  originality.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  plan  by  which 
Israelites  and  Christians  may  be  brought  together  in  what  he  calls 
a  Faith  Universal.  This  plan  was  set  forth  in  a  recent  Sunday 
lecture  in  which  Dr.  Krauskopff  urged  his  congregation  to  be  the 
first  to  move  across  the  dividing  line  which  now  separates  the 
Christian  from  the  Jew,  to  drop  the  name  of  Jew  and  Judaism 
altogether,  and  the  peculiar  rites  associated  with  ancient  Hebrew 
life  and  history,  including  that  of  circumcision,  which  is  called 
"heathenish,  barbarous,  and  repellant."  To  use  Dr.  Krauskopff's 
own  words  as  to  the  duty  of  himself  and  his  coreligionists  :  "  It  is 
the  reestablishment  of  religion  in  the  spirit  in  which  Moses  and  the 
rabbis  and  Jesus  had  established  it,  and  which  the  church  had 
disestablished.  And  the  reestablishment  of  that  religion  means 
the  reuniting  of  the  Israelite  with  the  Christian.  If  we  are  sin- 
cere, we  have  no  other  choice.  If  we  have  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind at  heart,  if  we  believe  Isaiah  and  Jesus  yearn  for  a  peaceful 
and  happy  brotherhood  of  all  men  under  the  Fatherhood  of  the 
one  God,  with  no  other  dogma  than  right-thinking  and  no  other 
creed  than  right-doing,  than  we  have  no  right  to  hesitate  or 
delay."  It  must  l)e  added  that  this  scheme  does  not  meet  with 
the  favor  of  the  Jewish  press  generally.  Thus  The  Avierican 
/A7'rt'7£' denounces  it  as  "one  of  Dr.  Krauskopff's  vagaries. "  It 
is  a  misfortune,  it  says,  that  any  congregation  should  allow  its 
pulpit  to  be  made  so  ludicrous.  For  the  Jewish  Church  to  accept 
this  suggestion,  it  continues,  would  be  for  it  to  commit  hari-kari. 
The  Je'n'ish  Messenger  comments  in  very  much  the  same  strain  ; 
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saying  that  Dr.  Krauskopff  is  welcome  to  his  convictions  and 
opinions,  "but  he  has  no  right  to  officiate  as  rabbi  of  a  Jewish 
congregation."  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Silverman,  of  New  York  city, 
has  also  been  discussing  this  subject  of  unity  in  a  series  of  lec- 
tures in  the  Temple  Emanu-El.  Referring  to  Dr.  Krauskopff's 
scheme,  Dr.  Silverman  says  : 

"His  plan  includes  nothing  less  than  the  formation  of  a  new 
religion,  to  be  called  the  Faith  Universal.  The  essential  holidays 
or  festivals  of  this  new  religion  were  to  be  January  i  ;  Martyr's 
Day,  or  May  30;  Independence  Day,  or  July  4;  Thanksgiving 
Day.  The  idea  underlying  this  was  to  give  such  a  religious  col- 
oring to  our  national  holidays  as  would  satisfy  those  who  desired 
a  new  religion  to  take  the  place  of  their  Judaism  or  their  Chris- 
tianity. The  first  objection  to  such  an  idea  must  come  from  the 
true,  patriotic  American,  whatever  his  religion  may  be.  As 
Americans  we  must  oppose  any  such  plan  that  could  give  to  pure 
national  holidays  a  religious  coloring.  There  is  already  too 
much  religion  and  sectionalism  injected  into  national  affairs. 
What  with  our  chaplains  in  Congress  and  legislatures,  our  na- 
tional recognition  of  Christmas,  in  some  States  of  Good  Friday, 
and  our  national  Thanksgiving  Day,  we  have  sufficient  religious 
spirit  in  purely  national  and  governmental  institutions.  Let  us 
not  in  the  least  give  encouragement  to  any  plan  that  would  open 
the  doors  to  a  closer  union  of  church  and  state.  The  Philadelphia 
rabbi  did  not  think  of  the  result  of  his  proposition  evidently.  He 
was  merely  suggesting  an  American  national  religion.  The 
other  nations  of  the  world  would  not  accept  such  a  religion  as  the 
universal  faith. 

"The  second  protest  comes  from  Jews.  When  this  so-called 
'faith  universal'  was  almost  universally  denounced  as  treason  to 
Judaism  on  the  plea  that  it  meant  surrender  to  Christianity,  the 
rabbi  defended  himself  by  saying  that  he  was  far  from  surrender- 
ing to  Christianity,  and  only  intended  to  picture  a  'dream'  that 
might  not  be  realized  in  a  thousand  years,  and  only  then  when 
Christianity  surrendered  its  Christology.  I  candidly  confess  that 
when  I  tried  to  redream  this  rabbi's  dream  it  came  to  me  at  night 
with  all  the  horrors  of  a  nightmare,  and  pursued  me  during  the 
day  with  all  the  torture  of  a  dread  apparition. 

"The  thought  of  renouncing  one's  religion  merely  for  the  sake 
of  being  amiable  and  agreeing  with  those  who,  having  no  religion 
of  their  own  and  not  wishing  to  unite  with  any  already  in  exist- 
ence, desire  a  new  religion,  must  be  abhorrent  both  to  pious  and 
right-minded  Jews  and  Christians.  Such  a  surrender  would  be  a 
silent  admission  that  the  Judaism  for  which  our  ancestors  have 
stood  for  over  3,000  years  was  after  all  merely  a  temporary  mat- 
ter, a  convenience  of  opinion,  to  be  taken  up  and  laid  down  like 
a  cloak.     No  account  is  taken  of  real  faith  and  honest  conviction. 

"There  will  be  no  sudden  break  from  the  present  religions,  and 
no  sudden  birth  of  a  new  religion.  Religion  will  go  on  develop- 
ing, improving ;  will  throw  off  old  superstitions  and  obsolete 
forms,  altering  creeds,  toning  down  dogmas  and  acquiring  new 
forms,  coalescing  and  dividing,  but  always  coming  nearer  the 
truth.  One  universal  faith  and  practise,  however,  there  never 
will  be." 


THE   QUESTION    OF   PAPAL   INFALLIBILITY. 

THE  journals  representative  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  con- 
tinue to  be  exercised  to  a  degree  over  the  report  that  a 
book  written  years  ago  by  the  now  Leo  XHL  appears  on  the 
"Index  Expurgatorius."  The  most  disturbing  feature  of  there- 
port  is  the  implication  which  it  involves  discrediting  the  doctrine 
of  Papal  infallibility.  It  is  this  point  which  The  Freetnan' s 
Journal  (Roman  Catholic,  New  York)  takes  up  and  makes  a  text 
for  an  editorial  on  infallibility,  defensive  and  explanatory  of  the 
doctrine.  Granting  that  the  report  about  the  Pope's  book  and 
the  Index  is  true,  it  would  form  no  argument,  The  Jourtial  says, 
against  infallibility.     From  this  the  editor  continues  : 

"The  church  does  not  teach  that  a  man  is  infallible  before  he 
becomes  Pope,  or  that  he  is  infallible  in  his  unofficial  utterances, 
as  a  private  writer  or  theologian,  even  after  he  becomes  Pope. 
It  is  in  his  public  and  official  capacity  and  as  head  and  voice- 
bearer  of  the  church  of  Christ  that  he  is  infallible.  A  remote 
analogy  may,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  be  drawn  between  the 


Pope  and  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Off  the  bench  the 
judge's  utterances  depend  for  their  value  on  our  opinion  of  his 
capacity  and  learning ;  we  are  free  to  accept  or  reject  them  as 
they  coincide  or  oppose  our  own  views.  He  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  Mr.  So-and-So.  But  when  he  takes  his  position  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  or  judicial  cathedra,  and  officially  announces  a 
decision,  his  pronouncement  is  of  binding  force,  and  we  must 
submit  to  it.  at  least  in  Joro  externa,  because  the  power  of  the 
nation  is  back  of  it.  Here  we  see  the  utterances  of  the  same  in- 
dividual are  in  one  aspect  authoritative  and  in  another  not.  In 
the  one  case  ultimate,  and  in  the  other  not.  While  we  know  the 
judge  on  the  bench  is  not  infallible,  yet,  in  the  civil  domain,  we 
must,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  social  order,  practically  accept  his 
decision  as  infallible,  because  it  is  ultimate.  This  fictitious  infal- 
libility is  absolutely  necessary  in  civil  society  ;  without  it  confu- 
sion would  reign  supreme.  For  the  preservation  of  social  order 
there  must  be  some  one  somewhere  to  utter  the  ultimate  word — 
the  word  that  imposes  silence  on  litigants.  This  utterer  of  the 
ultimate  word,  so  essential  to  peace  and  order  in  the  purely 
human  domain,  is  equally  necessary  in  the  spiritual,  the  super- 
natural, the  religious  domain,  for  order  in  a  higher  degree  should 
reign  there.  As  the  authority  in  the  civil  order  deals  only  with 
external  facts,  a  fictitious  infallibility  is  sufficient.  It  is  the  best 
in  the  order  of  nature  that  man  can  have.  But  in  the  spiritual 
order,  where  divine  authority  deals  with  and  binds  consciences 
and  demands  intellectual,  interior  obedience,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  divinely  commissioned  utterer  of  the  ultimate  word  must  be, 
in  reality,  what  the  Supreme  Court,  through  necessity,  feigns  to 
be — that  is,  infallible.  God's  kingdom  on  earth  is  one,  and  He 
has  left  in  it  an  authority  competent  to  perpetuate  this  unity. 
This  authority,  to  command  men's  minds  and  wills,  must  be  in- 
fallible— nothing  less  can  do  it,  nothing  less  can  produce  reason- 
able faith.  As  God  demands  of  us  a  reasonable  faith  as  a  condi- 
tion of  salvation,  He  must  have  left  in  His  kingdom  on  earth  a 
means  to  attain  it,  for  He  is  infinitely  just,  and  does  not  demand 
of  us  what  we  have  no  means  of  giving.  He  did,  therefore,  leave 
in  His  church  a  means  by  which  we  can  come  with  certainty'  to 
the  knowledge  of  His  revealed  truth.  This  means  is  the  infalli- 
ble authority  of  the  church,  which  she  received  from  her  Founder 
and  which  will  continue  in  her  until  she  yields  up  her  charge  on 
the  Judgment  Day." 


IS  THERE  TO    BE   ANOTHER 
PARLIAMENT? 


RELIGIOUS 


'T^HE  results  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  held  during  the 
-*-  Columbian  Exposition  have  aroused  such  warm  antago- 
nisms that  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  what  European  journals 
think  of  the  proposition  to  hold  a  second  congress  of  this  kind  in 
connection  with  the  Exhibition  at  Paris  in  1900.  The  Chronik 
(Leipsic)  reports  that  this  proposition  originally  emanated  from 
the  French  Roman  Catholic  Abbe,  Victor  Charbonnel,  and  was 
first  agitated  by  the  influential  journal  La  Revtte  de  Parts.  It 
at  once  met  with  favor  at  the  hands  of  the  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Congress,  Dr.  Barrows,  and  as  early  as  September  a  small 
preliminary  committee  was  organized  by  him,  in  which  a  Catholic 
abbe,  a  grand  rabbi,  and  two  Protestant  professors  of  theology 
took  part.  This  committee  decided  to  support  Abbe  Charbonnel, 
and  quite  naturally  the  French  religious  journals  have  begun  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  the  project. 

The  new  Protestant  journal,  La  Signale,  declares  that  "the 
Religious  Parliament  will  do  more  service  to  religious  doubt  than 
to  religious  faith,"  and  says  that  those  who  expect  such  a  congress 
to  aid  the  spread  of  Christian  theism  or  to  bring  Catholics  and 
Protestants  into  closer  relationship  are  sadly  mistaken. 

The  influential  Geneva  Protestant  journal.  La  Semaine,  ac- 
knowledges that  important  and  weighty  arguments  can  be 
brought  to  bear  against  holding  such  a  convention,  but  is  of  the 
opinion  that  if  such  a  congress  is  to  be  held  at  all,  then  French 
Protestantism  should  consider  it  an  honor  and  a  duty  to  be  worthily 
represented  there.     It  says  : 

"The  sons  of  the  Reformation  dare  not  be  less  liberal  in  the 
advocacy  of  free  research  than  the  liberal  Catholics.     Then,  too. 
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it  indicates  a  lack  of  faith  in  one's  own  position  to  be  unwilling 
to  meet  in  open  convention  the  representatives  of  other  religions. 
Especially  is  it  the  duty  of  those  who  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
truth  not  to  let  such  an  opportunity  pass  without  an  effort  to 
advocate  its  tenets.  On  account  of  the  close  relations  existing 
between  the  Protestants  of  France  and  of  French  Switzerland,  the 
position  taken  over  against  the  congress  by  the  former  will  be 
decisive  for  the  latter  also ;  and  as  the  majority  of  the  Protestant 
writers  of  France  are  not  unfavorably  disposed  to  the  project,  it 
is  not  all  impossible  that  our  brethren  will  have  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  friendly  contest  for  the  truth  at  the  Paris  World's 
Exposition.  The  German  and  Swiss  Protestant  churches  will 
probably  exhibit  but  little  zeal  for  the  proposition." 

The  Chronik  (Leipsic)  speaks  in  the  following  terms  : 

"The  German  churches  of  Switzerland  will  probably  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  congress,  for  sober-minded  Christians  have  no 
appreciation  for  such  a  religious  comedy.  In  the  little  republic 
Catholics  and  Jews  and  Protestants  get  along  with  each  other 
peaceably  and  do  not  need  a  religious  parliament  to  teach  them 
their  higher  unity.     They  attained  this  practically  long  ago. " 

But  the  decision  of  the  matter  rests  with  Rome.  What  will  the 
Vatican  authorities  say  to  the  matter?  The  Gazette  de  France 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  congress  will  demonstrate  the  identity 
of  the  true  religion  with  Roman  Catholicism.  Another  organ  of 
this  church,  on  the  basis  of  interviews  with  Cardinal  Rampolla, 
claims  that  the  church  authorities  are  favorably  disposed  toward 
the  project,  and  says  that  the  result  of  the  congress  will  not  be 
summed  up  in  the  proposition  that  all  religions  are  good,  but  that 
religion  as  such  is  a  great  good  and  plays  the  most  important  role 
in  the  moral  and  social  life  of  mankind.  On  the  other  hand, 
equally  strict  Catholic  papers  declare  that  the  church  will  not  ap- 
prove of  the  undertaking.  The  well-known  Jesuit  Father  Pier- 
ling  says  that  the  Catholic  Church  can  agree  to  such  a  convention 
only  if  she  has  the  management  in  her  own  hands.  The  Veriie 
says : 

"It  is  impossible  that  out  of  such  a  confusion  of  faiths  and 
ecclesiastical  organizations  the  convictions  can  be  secured  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  only  true  religion." 


others,  the  demands  for  our  pulpits  can  easily  be  met :  These 
schools  offer  extraordinary  inducements  to  students  preparing 
themselves  for  our  ministry,  and  presiding  elders  should  insist 
upon  candidates  remaining  in  them  until  they  are  ready  to  enter 
the  conferences  with  the  benefit  of  collegiate  training,  at  least." 


EDUCATING    NEGRO    MINISTERS. 

THE  public  does  not  at  all  understand  the  intluence  being 
exerted  on  the  colored  people  by  the  education  of  their 
ministers,  says  the  Pittsburg  Chrisitajt  Advocate  (Methodist). 
This  paper  reminds  us  that  the  popular  estimate  of  a  service 
among  these  people  is  one  made  up  largely  of  noise  and  excite- 
ment, but  states  that  as  the  ministers  become  educated  they  are 
more  thoughtful  and  instructive  ;  they  teach  the  people  to  listen 
and  learn,  and  the  wild,  weird  services  of  the  old  superstitious 
days  are  passing  away.  It  is  not  affirmed  that  this  result  has 
become  general,  but  that  such  is  the  tendency  of  an  educated 
ministry  among  the  colored  people,  and  that  it  is  bearing  far 
more  fruit  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  writer  has  been  led 
to  these  reflections  by  an  editorial  in  77ic  SouHru'cstcrji  Ad7'o- 
cate,  of  New  Orleans,  circulated  chiefly  among  negroes  in  the 
South,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Hammond,  a  leader  of  his  race.  From 
this  editorial,  entitled  '  An  Advancing  Standard,"  is  quoted  the 
following  paragraph  as  showing  how  this  matter  of  an  educated 
ministry  is  regarded  among  the  colored  people  themselves: 

"The  demand  for  an  educated  ministry  is  becoming  more  and 
more  imperative,  and  it  will  be  useless  for  us  to  expect  to  hold 
our  own  and  effectively  to  reach  the  masses  of  our  people  without 
the  very  best  possible  qualifications  on  the  part  of  our  ministry. 
The  day  of  mere  'rousements,'  chqitrap,  pulpit  jugglery,  and 
'sound  without  sense'  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  the  demand 
is  for  'workmen  approved  unto  fiod,  that  need  not  to  be 
ashamed.'  There  is  no  excuse  now;  with  such  institutions  as 
Ganmion  Theological  Seminary,  New  Orleans  University,  Cen- 
tral   Tennessee   College,    Rust,    Wiley,    Claflin,  and  a   score  of 


RELIGIOUS   CUSTOMS  OF  THE    BOERS. 

A  TIM  ELY  article  on  the  "Religious  Customs  Among  the 
Boers  of  South  Africa"  appears  in  To-Day,  a  monthly  re- 
view published  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  by  Annie  Russell,  who  has 
apparently  been  a  personal  witness  of  the  life  of  the  Boers.  Re- 
marking that  the  Puritan  simplicity  of  the  Boers'  faith  has  been 
regarded  by  English  people  with  a  rude  skepticism,  the  writer 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  In  the  observances  of  religious  worship  the  Boers  are  exem- 
p'  iry,  and  in  their  home  life  they  know  very  little  of  social  diver- 
sion but  what  is  of  this  nature.  They  pray  in  stentorian  tones,  and 
sing  with  a  solemn  heartiness  that  conveys  the  idea  of  dead  ear- 
nestness. Their  susceptibilities  are  easily  moved  b5'a  little  emo- 
tional oratory.  It  fills  them  with  a  sense  of  unctuous  satisfac- 
tion, but  the  sense  of  formalism  would  shock  their  sense  of 
decorum.  They  would  hardly  approve  of  such  manners  in  church. 
The  critics  who  scout  their  piety  and  call  it  by  the  name  of 
hypocrisy  are  guilty  of  a  thoughtless  derision  that  belies  reflec- 
tion. Out  of  church  the  Boers  have  certainly  a  little  weakness 
for  parading  their  religion.  They  indulge  considerably  in  Scrip- 
tural phraseology,  and  allude  to  the  personality  of  God  in  a  way 
that  sounds  familiar  and  canting,  but  there  is  no  idea  of  profanity 
in  it.  It  is  with  them  really  an  evidence  of  reverence  and  sincer- 
ity, and,  in  justice  to  them,  I  must  state  that  in  all  my  intercourse 
with  these  people  I  have  found  them  sternly  free  from  the  slight- 
est approach  to  levity  on  the  subject  of  things  held  sacred.  They 
regard  the  services  of  the  English  Episcopal  Church  at  Pretoria 
as  nothing  but  a  theatrical  show.  To  them  it  appears  a  travesty 
of  religion. 

"Like  most  peoj^le  of  simple  and  pastoral  habits,  the  Boers 
retire  soon  after  the  close  of  day,  and  rise  with  the  first  dawn  of 
the  morn,  and  in  the  early  twilight  they  assemble  and  sing 
psalms  and  hymns  and  offer  up  prayers  with  a  strength  and 
earnestness  that  constitutes  quite  a  laborious  eff'ort.  Their  tunes 
are  intensely  dreary  and  monotonous.  They  sing  in  spasmodic 
lengths  with  long  pauses  intervening,  and  the  impression  con- 
veyed is  that  each  one  follows  his  or  her  own  time  and  tune  ; 
therefore,  except  for  its  heartiness,  it  does  not  inspire  much  ad- 
miration, unless  gratitude  at  being  ^t  a  distance  from  it  might 
bear  that  construction.  As  soon  as  darkness  closes  in.  a  heavy 
supper  is  partaken  of,  and  then  a  repetition  of  the  morning's 
devotional  exercises  takes  place,  and  the  family  retire  to  rest. 
Strict  in  their  ideas  of  church-going,  and  in  the  observance  of  the 
rites  it  imposes,  they  necessarily  regard  the  minister  with  the 
greatest  reverence,  and  they  are  the  willing  subjects  of  his  little 
autocracy.  He  is  to  them  the  direct  emissary  of  God,  and  the 
bulwark  of  their  faith.  He  performs  all  the  spiritual  offices  their 
lives  have  need  of,  and  is  also  the  guardian  of  their  morals,  and 
derelictions  in  thisrespect  restrict  the  culprit  in  church  privileges, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  terrible." 

We  are  informed  that  the  church  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
Boers  subscribe  is  the  Dutch  Reformed,  but  there  is  a  sect  of  them 
called  "Doppers,"  who  aft'ect  extreme  severitj-,  and  are  peculiar 
in  their  dress,  manners,  and  way  of  life.  We  quote  briefly  some 
further  information  : 

"The  ministers  of  churches  among  the  Boers  are  mainly  Hol- 
landers, tho  there  is  a  growing  desire  for  men  of  the  country  to 
fill  these  offices,  and  some  of  them  are  men  who  have  studied  at 
the  Cape  theological  schools.  These  men  having  the  same  origin 
as  the  Boers,  their  sympathies  are  allied  to  them,  and  thus  their 
influence  will  have  greater  weight  in  advocating  education. 
Every  town  boasts  the  somewhat  odd-looking  structure  built  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  which  is  known  to  be  the  church.  It  has  its 
place  in  the  center  of  a  square,  from  which  point  the  town  takes 
its  growth.  The  minister  generally  has  his  habitation  within  the 
shadow  of  the  walls  of  his  church,  itinerating  periodically  among 
his  flock  who  are  scattered  throughout  the  district,  living  at  great 
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distances  apart,  on  their  lonely  farms.  Every  three  months 
naachtinaal,  or  celebration  of  the  sacrament,  takes  place  at  the 
parish  church,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  and  it  is  made  the  occasion  of 
the  ingathering  of  the  whole  tlock,  who  make  this  a  point  of  most 
exemplary  observance,  the  majority  of  them  having  to  perform 
several  days  of  travel  to  be  present.  At  these  times,  the  square 
round  the  church  is  the  camping-ground  on  which  hundreds  of 
wagons  and  tents  are  packed,  a  scene  of  life  and  bustle  which 
contrasts  strangely  with  its  usual  quiet  appearance.  Friends 
meet  and  rejoice  in  social  intercourse,  thawing  to  merriment  and 
joviality  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  camp-fire  under  the  quiet  stars  of 
heaven,  and  so  full  of  a  certain  method  and  repose  is  the  aspect 
of  this  gypsy  life  among  the  Boers  that  the  casual  onlooker 
would  feel  a  difficulty  in  disassociating  them  from  it,  so  aptly 
does  it  seem  to  be  their  normal  element." 


MINISTER    AND   CHOIR. 

TO  what  extent  should  the  pulpit  control  the  choir  of  a  church? 
Rev.  Maurice  D.  Edwards,  writing  for  The  North  and 
West  on  this  much-debated  question,  believes  that  the  pastor 
should  have  almost  entire  control  of  the  singers,  chiefly  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  fully  harmonize  their  offices  with  the  spiritual 
intent  of  the  church  services.  In  relation  to  the  pastor's  super- 
vision of  the  choir,  Mr.  Edwards  expresses  the  following  senti- 
ments : 

"Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  interfere  because  of  the  character 
of  the  selections.  I  once  heard  a  magnificent  choir  consisting 
of  a  trained  chorus  and  a  quartet  sing  an  elaborate  anthem,  and 
the  only  words  my  ear  caught  were  'Ave  Maria.'  When  a  choir 
of  a  Protestant  church  sings  'Ave  Marias'  it  is  time  for  the  pastor 
to  speak  out  tho  that  choir  should,  as  in  the  present  instance,  be 
paid  $10,000  a  year  for  its  services. 

"In  another  instance  which  comes  to  mind  the  organist,  who 
was  by  many  considered  a  very  artistic  performer,  played  the 
people  out  of  church  with  variations  of  that  classic  jingle  so  pop- 
ular a  score  of  years  ago,  called 'Tommy  Dodd. '  When  waltz 
tunes  or  popular  operatic  airs,  or  music  whose  associations  and 
inherent  character  are  secular,  are  introduced  into  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pulpit  to  exercise  its  author- 
ity of  suppression. 

"But  these  cases  are  rare.  For  the  most  part  choirs  should  be 
allowed  large  latitude.  The  director  is  supposed  to  understand 
his  business.  If  he  shows  himself  incompetent  he  should  be  dis- 
charged, but  it  is  not  wise  for  a  pastor  to  frequently  interfere  or 
endeavor  to  direct  the  choir.  It  is  better  often  to  overlook  some 
things  that  are  not  just  right  than  to  seem  to  be  always  nagging 
the  musicians.  Suppose  some  piece  is  rendered  which  is  not  of 
the  highest  order  for  a  public  service  ;  let  it  pass  if  selections 
usually  are  appropriate.  Believe  that  it  will  not  occur  again.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  even  ministers  select  themes  which  are 
.not  altogether  suited  to  the  sacred  desk. 

"  There  are  a  few  matters  of  detail  which  are  practical  and  of 
importance.  Every  pastor  should  select  his  own  hymns.  First, 
for  the  sake  of  unity  in  the  service  and  to  secure  hymns  in  har- 
mony with  his  theme.  Second,  to  keep  ever  alive  the  idea  of 
singing  as  a  part  of  the  service,  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
pulpit.  Third,  because  few  choir  leaders  can  be  trusted  to  make 
proper  selections.  The  musical  director  is  very  apt  to  consider 
only  the  tune.  He  selects  that,  not  the  hymns.  I  preached  once 
in  a  church  in  another  city  where  one  of  the  hymns  chosen  and 
handed  me  was  'Softly  now  the  light  of  day  fades  upon  my 
sight  away.'  It  was  then  10:30  in  the  morning  with  the  sun 
shining  brilliantly.  A  beautiful  hymn,  but  not  just  suited  for  that 
time  of  day.  On  another  occasion  I  was  handed  a  New  Year's 
hymn  to  be  sung.     This  was  in  the  month  of  August.   .    .   . 

"A  pastor  should  publicly  recognize  and  honor  the  work  of  the 
choir  as  a  part  of  the  service  of  God's  house  and  just  as  truly  a 
part  of  worship  as  his  own  sermon.  Frequently  a  minister  will 
say  after  the  opening  voluntary , '  Let  us  begin  our  service  by  sing- 
ing' such  and  such  a  hymn.  This  is  all  wrong.  If  the  organ 
voluntary  is  not  a  part  of  the  worship  it  should  be  banished.  Its 
whole  design  is  to  introduce  the  service  by  uplifting  men's 
thotights  and  promoting  a  devotional  spirit.  If  it  does  not  ac- 
complish this  it  is  a  failure.  It  is  better  if  any  remark  is  made  in 
giving  out  the  hymn,  '  Let  us  continue  our  worship  by  singing. '" 


Missionary  Education  in  Japan.— Writing  for  the 
New  York  Hera  i  from  Tokyo,  Col.  John  A.  Cockerill,  one  of 
the  foremost  newspaper  men  of  America,  says:  "Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  missionaries  in  Japan,  no  one  who  makes  an  un- 
prejudiced investigation  can  question  the  value  of  their  educa- 
tional work.  They  maintain  most  excellent,  high-class  schools  in 
Tokyo,  Kioto,  Nagasaki,  Osaka,  and  Sendai.  In  the  latter  city 
the  educational  work  is  carried  on  under  Presbyterian  auspices, 
in  Nagasaki  the  Methodists  direct,  in  Kioto  the  Congregationalists 
have  a  fine  college,  in  Osaka  the  Presbyterians  maintain  a  splen- 
did institution,  while  in  Tokyo  nearly  every  quality  of  school  is 
kept  up  by  the  various  sects— in  some  cases  by  joint  action.  It  is 
admitted  by  all  that  just  now  the  foreign  mission-schools  are  not 
as  well  attended  as  formerly.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  late 
war  and  the  fact  that  the  furor  of  the  Japanese  youth  for  foreign 
education  has  to  some  extent  died  out.  Five  years  ago  it  was  the 
'fad'  in  Japan  to  attend  a  missionary  school,  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  if  nothing  else.  The  emotional  character 
of  the  Japanese  having  expended  itself  in  this  direction,  there 
came  a  lull,  but  the  educators  all  tell  me  that  a  wholesome  reac- 
tion is  setting  in,  and  they  expect  soon  to  show  better  results 
than  ever.  The  schools  maintained  by  the  foreign  boards  insist 
that  tuition  fees  must  be  paid  and  that  religion  must  be  taught  in 
every  instance.  Thousands  of  youthful  Japanese  would  attend 
these  schools  if  the  religious  courses  were  optional,  but  their 
promoters  would  listen  to  no  arguments  in  favor  of  a  change  of 
policy  in  this  particular." 


Growing-   Conservatism    of    Young    Rabbis.— "We 

rejoice  to  note  a  growing  conservative  spirit  among  many  of  our 
younger  rabbis,  who  are  realizing  that  if  reform  is  to  be  perma- 
nent it  must  cease  to  be  destructive  and  must  give  due  heed  to 
the  eternal  verities  of  Judaism,  the  heart  and  soul  of  its  history 
and  tradition.  There  come  unmistakable  signs  of  a  new  era  of  a 
genuine  awakening,  which  sneer  and  sarcasm  can  not  depreciate. 
The  ax  has  been  laid  long  enough  at  the  root  of  Judaism ;  why 
wonder  then  that  reverence  and  spirituality  are  on  the  decline? 
We  hail  the  courage  and  determination  which  inspire  more  than 
one  pulpit.  It  is  time  that  rabbis  who  really  love  the  old-time 
faith  should  draw  nearer  to  each  other  and  feel  the  impulse  of  a 
genuine  brotherhood  in  defense  and  vindication  of  Judaism.  The 
points  upon  which  they  differ  are  absolutely  insignificant  in  view 
of  the  convictions  that  hold  them  together.  Such  men  can  redeem 
the  name  and  office  of  rabbi,  arouse  in  a  flame  the  waning  en- 
thusiasm, and  make  our  religion  in  America  a  recognized  power 
for  good. " —  The  Jewish  Messenger,  New  York. 


RELIGIOUS     NOTES. 

The  well-known  Baptist  clergyman,   Rev.  Dr.  George  Lorimer,  says  of 

the  Higher  Criticism:  "Higher  Criticism  tends  inevitably,  whether  its 
teachers  realize  the  fact  or  not,  to  absolute  rationalism  and  the  discredit- 
ing of  inspiration.  If  dates  are  erroneous,  if  scientific  statements  are 
wrong,  if  historical  representations  are  misleading,  if  Jesus  only  fell  in 
with  popular  views  when  He  seemed  to  attribute  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses, 
is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  Almighty  had  much  to  do  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  a  book  .'  " 

The  Teiuish  Leader  &&ys  :  "There  is  a  rising  tide  among  thinking  and 
loyal  Jews  in  this  country  of  what,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  we  have 
to  designate  by  the  empty  and  repugnant  term — reaction.  The  blind 
egotist  with  the  native  habit  of  contemptuous  judgment  may  explain  it  by 
sneers  and  slurs,  but  it  exists.  It  sways  the  men  of  all  men  who  are  most 
sensitive  to  new  needs,  to  deeper  justice.  And  this  swelling  cry  for  whole- 
some religious  food  has  gained  in  articulateness  and  intensiveness  from 
year  to  year." 

Zion's  Herald  makes  a  plea  for  more  attention  to  the  physiology  of  preach- 
ing in  homiletical  study.  It  enforces  its  argument  on  this  point  by  citing  the 
testimony  of  an  eminent  English  medical  authority,  who  declares  that 
ministers  break  down  nowadays  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before, 
because  they  work  much  harder  than  ever  before. 

A  JOINT  committee  representing  the  Epworth  League  and  the  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  met  in  Chicago  recently.  An  agreement  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  fraternal  relations  between  the  two  3'oung'people's  organi- 
zations was  adopted. 

There  are  about  half  a  million  Presbyterians  in  the  South  African 
communities,  and  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  federate  the  different 
churches  for  practical  worlc. 

Jules  Verne,  the  great  novelist,  is  known  among  his  neighbors  and 
friends  at  Amiens,  France,  as  a  devout  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  new  Episcopal  diocese  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  planning  for  a  new 
cathedral,  to  cost  four  million  dollars. 
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FROM    FOREIGN    LANDS. 


IS    THE     UNITED    STATES     ALSO 
"ISOLATED"    NATION? 


AN 


GERMANY'S    INTEREST    IN    VENEZUELA. 

ALTIKJ  the  German  press  censures  President  Cleveland's 
action  in  the  Venezuelan  question,  its  objections  are  of  a 
theoretical  rather  than  a  practical  character.  The  Germans  op- 
pose very  strongly  the  ^[onroe  doctrine,  but  they  oppose  as  ear- 
nestly the  further  extension  of  British  power  in  South  America  as 
'veil  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Until  the  eighties  the  Ger- 
mans were  enthusiastic  adherents  of  Schiller's  theory  that  they 
could  live  on  the  soil  owned  by  other  nations  just  as  the  Levites 
lived  among  the  descendants  of  Israel,  and  that  the  mission  of  the 
German  race  is  solely  to  dispense  knowledge.  But  the  continual 
complaints  of  Germans  abroad,  who  declared  that  they  were  de- 
spised on  account  of  their  peaceful  character,  has  worked  a  com- 
plete change.  A  conviction  has  got  abroad  among  them  that  they 
will  not  be  regarded  as  equals  among  other  great  nations  unless 
they  adopt  an  aggressive  policy.  The  cry  is  now  :  German  inter- 
ests must  be  protected  wherever  they  exist ;  and  where  they  do 
not  exist,  they  must  be  created.  Ernst  v.  Hesse-Wortegg, 
whose  sketches  of  foreign  lands  and  peoples  are  read  extensively 
throughout  Germany,  writes  in  the  Illustrirte  Zeitung,  Leipsic, 
as  follows : 

"German  commercial  interests  in  South  America  are  of  such 
magnitude,  and  threatened  with  so  serious  a  danger,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  well  between  the  two  questions.  With 
regard  to  the  interference  of  the  United  States  the  English  pro- 
testations maybe  found  justifiable  enough,  but  we  must  not  jump 
out  of  the  American  frying-pan  into  the  English  fire.  .  .  .  Tho 
the  extension  sought  by  the  British  Government  is  not  justifiable, 
it  will  not,  on  the  whole,  endanger  European  interests.  But  if 
Barima  and  the  Southern  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  River  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  British,  the  case  will  be  materially  altered.  A 
glance  at  the  map  of  South  America  reveals  that  the  owner  of  the 
Boca  de  Navios  commands  the  trade  of  the  whole  river  and  its 
tributaries.  There  is  already  a  brisk  trade  and  shipping  in  the 
Orinoco  Valley,  and  Germany,  next  to  England,  is  most  inter- 
ested in  it.  Within  a  few  decades  the  capital  of  the  valley, 
Ciudad  Bolivar  (Angostura) ,  will  probably  become  the  principal 
port  of  Northern  South  America.  But  Ciudad  Bolivar  and  its 
Hinterland  are  dependent  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
it  is  not  admissible  to  allow  the  Boca  de  Navios  to  be  converted 
into  a  British  'porter's  lodge.'  The  Orinoco  must  remain  free  to 
German  trade  and  shi])ping.  However  the  quarrel  may  end,  it  is 
our  duty  to  prevent  the  Boca  de  Navios  from  being  converted  into 
a  kind  of  South  American  Dardanelles." 

How  well  the  German  editors  have  learned  to  imitate  their 
British  conjrl'res  in  reminding  the  reading  public  of  long-forgotten 
national  interests  upon  which  an  aggressive  policy  could  be 
based,  is  shown  in  the  following  historical  sketch  which  is  making 
the  round  of  the  German  papers,  and  which  we  take  from  the 
Kieler  Zcitung,  Kiel : 

"Venezuela  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  the  Germans  made 
an  attempt  at  obtaining  colonies  when  every  other  nation  was 
securing  a  share  of  the  American,  African,  and  Asiatic  conti- 
nents. The  Welsers,  then  the  richest  merchant-princes  in  the 
world,  sent  three  ships  with  a  crew  of  480  men  to  take  possession 
of  the  country  around  the  Orinoco.  They  had  obtained  a  charter 
from  Charles  V.  in  1527.  As  the  country  reminded  them  of 
Venice,  they  called  it  Venezuela,  i.e..  Little  Venice.  For  a  while 
the  colony  nourished,  but  the  religious  wars  soon  after  began  in 
(iennany,  the  country  was  depopulated  while  the  peojile  were 
fighting  among  themselves,  trade  and  shipping  disappeared  for 
want  of  protection,  and  the  colonics  were  lost  in  the  general 
ruin.  In  recent  years  the  attention  of  the  Germans  has  once  more 
been  directed  tf)  Venezuel.i.  Their  trade  and  shipping  nearly 
equal  (Jrcat  Britain's,  and  their  vested  interests  in  the  country 
are  predominant.  The  railroads  were  built  and  are  owned  by 
them,  and  many  factories  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  are  in 
\.\\G\x  \\sinC^s>."  —Translations  matlr  Jor  'Tnv.  Litkkarv  Dir.i-.sr. 


RECENT  international  complications,  such  as  those  growing 
out  of  the  war  between  Japan  and  China,  the  difficulties 
in  Turkey,  and  the  raid  in  the  Transvaal,  have  placed  Great  Brit- 
ain in  what  is  described  as  an  "isolated"  position.  But  this  gen- 
eral isolation  of  England  seems  to  be  no  more  marked  than  that 
of  the  United  States  on  the  particular  subject  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  Germany,  whose  great  commercial  and  capitalistic  in- 
terests force  her  to  oppose  England  in  the  Venezuelan  question, 
stolidly  refuses  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  moved  by  the  un- 
selfish wish  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong.  Other  Euro- 
pean nations  fear  that  American  predominance  would  become  at 
least  as  irksome  as  British  rule.  In  South  America,  public  opinion 
is  largely  against  us.  An  editor  of  the  Temps,  Paris,  has  inter- 
viewed a  number  of  American  Ministers  on  the  subject.  The 
answers  were,  with  the  exception  of  Venezuela,  unfavorable  to 
the  establishment  of  a  protectorate  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.     We  quote  the  following  : 

Argentina:  "The  Monroe  doctrine  is  nothing  more  than  the 
expression  of  the  heartfelt  wishes  of  the  United  States  people. 
It  can  never  become  a  doctrine  of  international  law,  for  it  is 
wanting  in  the  moral  force  which  springs  from  justice  and  equity. " 

Bolivia:  "The  Great  Republic  can  not  be  allowed  to  meddle 
with  the  affairs  of  other  American  republics.  Each  must  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  master  upon  its  own  ground.  We  do  not  want 
protection,  even  if  that  protectorate  were  exercised  by  an  Amer- 
ican state." 

Haiti  :  "Circumstances  may  arise  in  which  it  would  be  prudent 
to  allow  an  application  of  the  Monroe  doctrine — for  instance,  if 
war  actually  broke  out  between  England  and  Venezuela.  But 
that  case  has  not  yet  arisen,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  occur." 

Mexico:  "The  Latin  republics  have  never  given  their  opinion 
on  the  Monroe  doctrine  officially.  Venezuela  now  indorses  it, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  that  state  will  not  have  to  pay  the 
piper.  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  the  hobby-horse  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  other  republics  say:  'America  for  the 
Americans,  but  not  for  the  A'^r/Zz-Americans  only.  Just  watch 
how  our  Northern  neighbors  call  themselves  "Americans,"  as  if 
they  were  the  only  nation  on  the  Continent.  We  Mexicans  al- 
ways speak  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  Their  pro- 
tectorate is  not  wanted. '" 

Venezuela:  "The  Monroe  doctrine  may  not  be  recognized  in 
Europe,  and  it  may  never  receive  recognition,  but  it  can  not  be 
avoided  as  long  as  the  American  republics  fail  to  form  an  alli- 
ance for  the  purposes  of  defense.  A  protectorate  of  the  North  we 
do  not  want,  but  we  do  want  a  combination  of  all  American 
States,  including  the  Northern  Union.  Such  a  combination  would 
be  of  advantage  to  Europe,  for  it  would  insure  to  European  states 
a  just  and  peaceful  solution  of  all  difficulties  with  American 
states." 

Not  less  marked  is  the  opposition  of  the  Russian  press.  As 
the  Russian  papers  faithfully  represent  the  views  of  their  Gov- 
ernment, their  expressions  seem  to  indicate  that,  despite  the  tra- 
ditional enmity  between  Russia  and  England,  Russia  views  our 
endeavors  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  British  Lion  with  coldness. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Novosti,  the  leading  liberal  organ,  which 
is  generally  extremely  friendly  to  England,  regrets  that  she  de- 
clined to  arbitrate  the  matter  and  preferred  to  plunge  the  civil- 
ized world  into  danger  of  a  great  war.  But  with  regard  to  the 
claims  of  the  United  States,  Nox>osti&ay^  : 

"President  Cleveland  tries  to  palm  off  the  strange  claim  of 
Monroe  as  a  principle  of  international  law,  and  invents  a  curious 
method  of  creating  new  international  rights.  Monroe's  doctrine 
has  never  been  recognized,  and  expressed  merely  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  United  States.  Cleveland,  too,  goes  far  beyond  that 
doctrine  and  makes  incongruous  demands  upon  England,  which 
no  independent  government  in  the  world  could  possibly  acquiesce 
in.  The  question  is  at  present  in  such  a  shape  that  the  great 
powers  can  hardly  sympathize  with  either  party.     England  might 
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have  consented  to  arbitration  without  injury  to  herself,  and  her 
refusal  can  not  be  approved.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pretensions 
of  the  United  States  are  such  that  no  European  nation  can  indorse 
them.  Since,  however,  a  war  between  England  and  America 
would  be  highly  disastrous.  European  governments  are  interested 
in  preventing  a  collision,  and  some  one  of  these  ought  to  ofTer  its 
services  as  a  mediator.    .    .   . 

"The  old  dangers,  which  called  the  Monroe  doctrine  into  being, 
no  longer  exist.  The  new  demands  of  the  United  States  are 
really  summed  up  in  the  motto 'America  for  Americans.'  But 
this  interpretation  is  so  elastic  and  wide  that  aity  interference  of 
the  Washington  Government  in  the  relations  between  the  smaller 
American  republics  and  Europe  might  be  justified  under  it." 

Similar  views  are  expressed  by  other  papers,  liberal  and  con- 
servative. Even  the  Moscow  Viedomosti,  which  is  extremely 
bitter  toward  England,  does  not  say  anything  in  direct  approval 
of  the  course  of  the  United  States.     It  says  :  , 

"Arbitration  is  not  relished  by  England,  because  she  really  has 
no  right  whatever  to  the  Venezuelan  territory  in  question,  except 
the  right  of  forcible  acquisition.  No  court  of  arbitration  would 
decide  in  favor  of  England's  claims,  and  that  is  why  Lord  Salis- 
bury declined  the  proposal  of  the  United  States.  But  Cleveland 
can  not  yield  at  present.  There  are  no  parties  in  the  United 
States  on  questions  of  national  honor,  and  England  will  scarcely 
decide  to  go  to  war,  as  the  chances  of  her  coming  out  victorious 
are  very  slight.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  United  States  will  not 
even  permit  England  to  seize  a  Venezuelan  port  as  guaranty  for 
the  payment  of  alleged  damages.  At  any  rate,  it  does  not  augur 
well  for  the  peace  and  confidence  of  the  world  that  everywhere 
England's  aggressions  are  provoking  energetic  resistance." — 
Translated  Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   ARMY   OF   THE    BOERS. 

THAT  Englishmen  in  case  of  war  will  exhibit  enough  of 
dogged  bravery  to  uphold  the  reputation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has  been  proven  by  the  manner  in  which  Jameson's 
forces  conducted  themselves  in  the  battle  of  Kriigersdorp.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  the  troops  against  which  Dr.  Jameson 
Jed  his  men  are  counted  among  the  most  redoubtable  fighters  of 
our  times.  The  following  excerpts  will  assist  the  reader  in  form- 
ing an  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  small  nation  which  has  defeated 
English  troops  under  all  possible  circumstances,  whether  the  lat- 
ter were  entrenched  behind  fortifications,  encountered  in  the  open 
field,  or  forced  to  attack  the  enemy  in  an  advantageous  position. 
The  Deutsche  Woc/iensckrift,  Amsterdam,  says: 

"The  armed  force  of  the  South  African  Republic  consists  of  all 
males  capable  of  bearing  arms,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
sixty.  The  standing  army,  however,  is  very  small  :  250  men  of 
the  artillery,  and  a  mounted  police  force  of  equal  numbers.  There 
is  also  a  small  detachment  of  field-telegraphists  and  a  corps 
of  engineers.  This  small  standing  force  is,  however,  organized 
upon  the  best  modern  principles,  is  composed  of  good  material,  is 
well  drilled,  and  is  altogether  very  efficient.  The  mass  of  the 
Boer  army  is  formed  of  the  citizen  farmers,  who  are  called  out  at 
the  will  of  the  President.  The  country  is  divided  into  17  military 
districts,  with  64  subdivisions.  The  first  call  requires  the  attend- 
ance of  all  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-four, 
some  7,000  in  number.  The  natives  have  to  appear  under  their 
own  chiefs.  They  form  a  contingent  over  60,000  strong.  The 
citizen  soldiers  wear  no  military  dress,  but  as  they  are  clothed  in 
a  very  uniform  manner  they  present  a  good  appearance." 

A  resident  of  New  York,  who  has  served  in  both  the  British 
and  the  Boer  armies,  furnishes  The  Literary  Digest  with  the 
following  sketch   regarding  the  latter : 

"The  military  organization  of  the  Boers  is  altogether  unique. 
Altho  neither  men  nor  officers  are  uniformed,  and  there  is  an 
utter  absence  of  all  military  pomp,  discipline  is  nowhere  more 
rigorously  kept  up.  The  officers  are  elected.  Any  attempt  to  in- 
fluence such  elections  would  be  futile.  The  cool-headed,  practi- 
cal Boers  choose  the  man  whom  they  regard  best  fitted  for  the 
position.     Refusal  to  accept  office — no  very  uncommon  thing — is 


punished  by  a  fine.  The  efficiency  of  the  force  is  kept  up  by 
periodical  drills,  but  in  addition  to  these  the  Veldkornets  (cap- 
tains),  and  Assistant- Veldkornets  (lieutenants),  visit  each  home 
at  irregular  intervals, [see  that  every  man  is  properly  armed  and 
horsed,  and  convince  themselves  that  the  younger  men  do  not 
neglect  rifle-practise.  The  best  point  of  the  Boer  warrior— the 
word  soldier  would  be  a  misnomer,  as  they  receive  no  pay — is  his 
ability  to  judge  distances.  In  this  the  rising  generation  is  care- 
fully instructed.  In  physique  the  Boers  are  undoubtedly  the 
finest  race  of  white  men  in  the  world.  Tall,  muscular,  abstemi- 
ous in  their  habits,  remarkably  pure  in  their  ideas  regarding  the 
relation  of  the  sexes,  they  form  a  nation  which  can  bear  hardships 
with  the  greatest  ease.  Rowdyism  is  almost  unknown  among 
them.  Fist-fights  they  depise  as  brutal.  But  their  coolness  and 
courage  in  a  battle  of  life  and  death  is  unrivaled,  and  their  obe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  the  officers  they  have  chosen  for  them- 
selves astonishes  all  European  military  men  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  them.  The  continual  wars  in  which  the  Boers  have 
been  forced  to  defend  their  homes  against  both  black  and  white 
races  have  given  them  a  percentage  of  veterans  which  can  not  be 
matched  by  any  other  nation." 

A  writer  in  the  Tageblatt,  Berlin,  also  a  man  who  has  served 
in  the  Boer  forces,  expresses  serious  doubts  that  Dr.  Jameson's 
forces  were  at  a  disadvantage  when  they  encountered  the  Boers. 
Stories  to  that  effect  he  regards  as  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
British  to  soften  the  ignominy  of  their  defeat.     He  says  : 

"General  Joubert  awaited  Jameson's  forces  near  Kriigersdorp 
because  it  is  the  best  strategical  point.  Here  the  Transvaalers 
could  await  reinforcements,  if  beaten.  And  as  a  prudent  com- 
mander, Joubert  was  not  likely  to  disregard  the  possibility  of  a 
check.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Jameson's  troops  were  in  a 
much  better  condition  than  the  Boer  forces.  The  English  had 
'salted'  horses — horses  guaranteed  to  have  passed  through  the 
dreaded  'horse  sickness,'  and  therefore  seasoned  to  the  climate. 
That  the  Boers  had  sufficient  horses  is  doubtful,  as  they  send 
their  mounts  into  the  neighboring  republic  during  the  present 
time  of  the  year,  to  save  them  from  the  sickness.  That  the  Eng- 
lish wanted  provisions  is  hard  to  believe,  as  they  passed  through 
districts  in  which  farms  owned  by  the  Rhodes  coterie  are  very 
numerous.  They  must  have  been  in  first-class  fighting  trim,  for 
the  material  of  which  Jameson's  troops  were  made  up  is  not  at 
all  despicable.  They  are  fine,  hardy  fellows,  these  adventurers, 
many  of  them  sons  of  good  families,  but  down  on  their  luck.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Boers  were  called  together  somewhat  hastily, 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  ill  supplied  with 
provisions." 

A  "military  correspondent"  of  The  St.  James' s  Gazette,  Lon- 
don, writes: 

"Dr.  Jameson's  forces  had  to  attack  disciplined  infantry,  vet- 
erans (as  regards  the  use  of  their  weapons)  in  a  defensive  posi- 
tion, which  allowed  breech-loading  rifle-fire  to  tell  with  normal 
effect.  The  ignorance  of  modern  warfare  and  of  scientific  field 
tactics  displayed  by  the  attacking  commanders  is  astounding. 
Since  they  were  deficient  in  artillery,  there  could  have  been  no 
'preparation'  for  the  infantry  attack  by  sustained  shell-fire  at 
long  ranges,  and  Jameson's  men  were  allowed  to  attempt  what 
every  German,  French,  or  Russian  officer  is  taught  to  regard  as 
an  absolute  impossibility — namely,  to  cross  a  fire-swept  space  of 
some  eight  hundred  yards  without  supports  and  in  the  face  of 
breech-loading  or  magazine  rifles  held  by  white  men  with  still 
unshaken  nerves.  The  whole  attack  and  defense  tactics  of  the 
German  and  French  armies  (when  confronting  Europeans)  are 
based  on  the  belief  that  what  Jameson's  men  attempted  is  nowa- 
days simply  impossible.  May  I  add  that  the  Maxim  gun — useful 
against  savages — appears  to  have  absolutely  broken  down  in  the 
Transvaal.  I  think  Captain  Maude  explains  in  his  book  that  the 
German  general  staff  will  not  'look  at'  machine-gtms  of  any  pat- 
tern. They  are  believed  by  Continental  soldiers  to  demoralize 
infantry  (who  come  to  rely  too  much  upon  them),  to  consume 
ammunition  inordinately,  and  to  monopolize  the  .service  of  horses 
required  for  artillery.  The  German  general  staff  will  learn  noth- 
ing new  from  the  fight  at  Kriigersdorp,  altho  it  is  the  only  in- 
stance on  record  of  a  fight  between  Europeans  armed  with  the 
newest  breech-loaders." — Trajislations  made  J  07-  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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TEWFIK    PASHA'S    DEFENSE  OF   TURKEY. 

THE  Constantinople  representative  of  the  Vtedomosti,  Mos- 
cow, has  had  an  interview  with  Tewfik  Pasha,  at  present 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Turkey.  The  official  expressed 
himself  in  a  manner  which  clearly  indicates  that  Great  Britain 
will  not  interfere  in  Turkey  without  meeting  with  very  Serious 
obstruction.  We  may  add  that  the  best  European  publications 
do  not  express  any  doubt  regarding  the  authenticity  of  the  infor- 
mation—a  matter  of  no  little  importance,  as  the  number  of  spuri- 
ous "interivews"  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  of  late  that  such 
communications  must  be  investigated  before  they  are  offered  to 
the  public.     Tewfik  Pasha  said  : 

"Said  Pasha's  flight  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. I  know  from  good  sources  that  Currie,  the  British 
Ambassador  here,  was  scolded  by  Lord  Salisbury  for  his  inaction 
during  his  late  visit  to  London.  The  Ambassador  returned  in  a 
warlike  spirit  to  Constantinople,  and  began  to  create  discord  be- 
tween the  Sultan  and  his  statesmen.  The  result  was  the  flight  of 
Murad  Bey,  Said  Pasha,  and  other  men  who  could  have  been  of 
great  service  to  Turkey.  The  British  Government  hoped  to  place 
the  Sultan  in  an  awkward  position,  and  to  force  him  to  seek 
assistance  from  England.  But  the  English  are  very  much  mis- 
taken. Nobody  here  has  any  faith  in  their  sincerity.  If  the 
Sultan  were  to  think  it  necessary  to  seek  help  anywhere,  it  would 
be  asked  of  the  Russians,  for  whom  Turkey  has  much  greater 
sympathy,  and  in  whom  much  more  confidence  is  placed." 

Speaking  of  the  Armenians,  the  Turkish  dignitary  said  : 

"The  Armenians  cry:  'We  must  become  united  in  defense. 
Now,  this  is  simply  ridiculous.  We  are  being  ruined,  and  who 
but  the  Armenians  ruin  us?  I  do  not  know  why,  but  everybody 
regards  us  as  a  kind  of  ferocious  animals.  Look  at  the  large 
number  of  refugees  who  are  living  with  us !  Nobody  interferes 
with  them,  nobody  cares  what  they  do.  It  is  only  the  Armenians 
and  the  Greeks  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  the  pitiful  condition 
of  Turkey.  They  live  among  us,  they  cheat  us,  and  then  they 
turn  around  and  describe  us  as  bloodthirsty  animals.  I  have 
hardly  words  to  express  my  feelings.  Very  well,  we  shall  see 
whether  the  Armenians  will  be  better  satisfied  under  another 
Government,  whether  they  will  be  granted  as  much  liberty  as  they 
enjoy  with  us.  Just  watch  the  doings  of  the  Armenians,  and 
note  how  little  our  Government  gets  from  them.  All  of  them  are 
in  business,  but  they  manage  to  evade  the  tax-collector.  Besides, 
they  are  the  proprietors  of  gambling-hells,  by  which  they  destroy 
the  morality  of  our  people.  If  the  police  manage  to  raid  such  a 
place,  the  Armenian  who  keeps  it  generally  turns  out  to  be  a 
Russian  citizen.  There  is  here,  for  instance,  an  Armenian  who 
took  up  his  residence  in  Odessa  for  six  months,  to  become  a  Rus- 
sian citizen.  Then  he  returned,  and  under  this  protection  of  a 
foreign  Government,  he  opened  a  secret  gambling  establishment." 
—  Translated Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   VALUE    OF   SOCIALISTIC    AGITATION. 

XT  EARLY  every  English  paper,  in  commenting  upon  the  pos- 
*-  ^  sibility  of  a  war  between  the  Kaiser  and  the  Queen,  gives 
vent  to  the  conviction  that  the  Emperor  has  too  many  enemies  in 
his  own  country  to  engage  successfully  with  those  outside  of  his 
dominions,  and  that  vSocialism  would  assist  in  Germany's  defeat. 
The  tone  of  the  Socialist  press  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Social- 
ists of  Germany  have  changed,  and,  like  those  of  France,  will  be 
patriots  first  and  revolutionists  after.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of 
the  Grenzbolen,  Leipsic.  a  highly  Conservative  weekly,  which 
claims  that  the  country  has  little  to  fear  from  the  Socialists, 
whose  agitation  is  immensely  useful  in  averting  rather  than  pre- 
cipitating a  revolution.     He  says  : 

"The  Socialist  press,  Socialist  meetings,  and  the  speeches  of 
Socialist  members  of  the  Reichstag  are  to-day  the  most  impor- 
tant sources  of  information  regarding  the  situation  of  the  Fourth 
Estate— about  half  of  the  population  of  Germany,  That  the 
Socialists  draw  a  one-sided  and  therefore  wrong  picture  is  quite 
true.     But  the  bourgeois  papers  are,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as 


one-sided.  Both  classes  of  writers  must  be  studied.  Socialist 
reports  are,  on  the  whole,  pretty  trustworthy.  Socialist  publica- 
tions and  orators  are  watched  closely  ;  every  untruthful,  incorrect, 
or  exaggerated  assertion  is  likely  to  cause  judicial  prosecution. 
The  immense  number  of  statements  unfavorable  to  modern  so- 
ciety which  are  daily  published  without  j^idicial  challenge  may 
therefore  be  accepted  as  true.  The  formation  of  society  in  its 
present  state  is  altogether  new  in  Germany.  When  Disraeli  said 
that  one  half  of  the  people  do  not  know  how  the  other  half  live, 
his  words  were  not  applicable  to  Germany.  To-day  these  words 
are  more  befitting  the  conditions  of  Germany  than  they  ever  be- 
fitted England.  Our  educated  public,  which  would  not  forgive 
themselves  if  they  failed  to  be  informed  on  some  point  in  the  life 
of  prehistoric  nations,  know  nothing  of  the  life  of  their  less  fortu- 
nate contemporaries." 

The  writer  points  out  that  "mixed  residence"  is  declining,  not 
only  in  Berlin,  but  in  the  provinces.  Formerly  the  poor  and  the 
wealthy  lived  in  the  same  house ;  to-day  they  occupy  different 
parts  of  the  city.  How,  then,  are  the  wealthy  to  discover  the 
misery  of  the  poor?  By  means  of  Socialist  agitations,  which 
must  be  used  as  thermometers,  hygrometers,  microscopes,  and 
spectroscopes  are  used  by  scientists.  It  will  then  be  found  that 
the  "free"  laborers  of  our  times  are  treated  far  worse  than  the 
serfs  and  slaves  of  former  ages.     He  continues : 

"Now  and  then  the  public  are  informed  that,  somewhere  in 
Italy  or  Austria,  there  has  been  a  revolt,  during  which  a  number 
of  the  'instigators'  were  sabred  or  shot.  And  then  people  think 
'Serves  them  right  I  What  do  these  fellows  mean  by  wanting  to 
upset  our  beautiful  institutions  !' 

"The  classes  are  not  aware  that  most  of  these  rioters  know 
nothing  about  the  state.  They  do  not  even  complain  of  being 
overworked,  if  they  only  manage  to  obtain  sufficient  food  and  a 
half-way  fitting  place  to  sleep  in.  None  of  them  are  so  bold  as 
to  demand  quarters  as  beautiful  as  the  places  in  which  the  horses 
of  their  masters  are  put  up.  The  upper  classes  are  not  aware  of 
the  lot  that  falls  to  the  share  of  the  modern  'free'  laborer. 
Things  are  hardly  in  as  bad  a  state  with  us  as  in  Italy  or  in  Aus- 
tria— thanks  to  Socialism,  which  has  forced  us  to  adopt  measures 
for  the  protection  of  workingmen,  and  which  publishes  individual 
cases  of  such  hardship  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered." 

That  the  German  workingmen  will,  at  this  late  date,  allow 
themselves  to  be  influenced  unreservedly  by  Socialist  agitators 
is  not  thought  likely.  The  Socialists  have  been  unable  to  prove 
that  workers  will  be  treated  more  considerately  under  Socialist 
regime  than  at  present.  Thus  the  Dresdener  JSachrichten  tells 
the  story  of  cooperative  stores  in  Saxony,  the  greatest  strong- 
hold of  Socialism.  It  appears  that  the  emploj-ees  in  these  stores 
have  been  unable  to  secure  better  terms  than  the  clerks  of  other 
stores,  just  as  the  men  employed  in  the  Socialist  bakeries  of 
Hamburg  found  themselves  compelled  to  strike  because  they  were 
worse  paid  and  harder  worked  than  others  in  the  same  trade. 
The  grievances  of  the  Saxon  storekeepers  are  told  as  follows : 

"As  the  number  of  cooperative  stores  increased,  the  store- 
keepers complained  more  and  more  of  their  treatment.  There 
are  continual  quarrels  between  the  'comrade-employers'  and  the 
'comrade-employees.'  At  last  the  latter  declared  open  war 
against  the  former,  and  words  like 'oppression,  and  'exploitation,' 
usually  only  in  use  against  the  hated  bourgeois,  were  used  freely 
in  describing  the  conduct  of  the  workmen-masters.  The  store- 
keepers have  been  compelled  to  form  a  union  for  their  defense. 
Their  demands  are  the  same  which  usually  cause  a  strike  of  the 
employees  of  individual  capitalists :  shorter  hours.  Sunday  rest, 
proper  dinner-hours,  and  better  pay.  In  Dresden  the  employees 
of  the  cooperative  societies  have  to  work  from  70  to  73  hours  per 
week,  for  a  salary  of  $5.75;  in  Dcnben,  75  hours  for  S6.25;  in 
Pcischappcl,  7S  to  84  hours  for  $22.50  to  $27.50  per  month;  in 
Sebnitz.  90  to  ()6  hours  for  Sii  per  week.  The  last-mentioned 
highest  i)ay  suffers  considerable  reduction  from  the  fact  that  the 
recipient  has  to  lay  out  Si 50  annually  for  'help,'  and  must  pay  for 
light  and  coal  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Security  to  the  amount  of 
S250  is  also  demanded  of  the  storekeepers.  The  struggle  between 
these  parties  is  likely  to  last  a  long  time,  for  the  'employing 
comrades'  are  much  less  willing  to  'give  in'  in  a  quarrel  of  this 
kind  than  the  ordinary  capitalist." — 1  yanslations  made  for ')l\\^ 
Literary  Digest. 
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NAVAL    AND     MILITARY    FORCES    OF    GREAT 
BRITAIN    AND   GERMANY. 

AS  the  possibility  of  a  struggle  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  has  been  lessened,  but  not  entirely  removed,  we 
give  the  following  statistics  of  the  armed  forces  of  both  powers. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  England's  reserves  are  not  given  in  every 
case.  Altho  the  British  army  could  call  upon  a  large  number  of 
former  officers  in  time  of  need,  they  are  not  continually  at  the 
disposition  of  the  War  Office.  There  is  also  a  large  number  of 
men  in  England  who  have  temporarily  served  in  a  Volunteer 
Corps,  and  are  not  without  some  military  training.  These  also 
are  not  mentioned  in  statistics.  On  the  other  hand  the  German 
tables  do  not  include  the  Landstt(rm — the  men  above  forty-five 
years  of  age,  and  all  those  who,  for  some  slight  physical  defect, 
are  free  from  military  service,  except  in  the  Landstitrm.  In  the 
naval  statistics  many  ships  of  obsolete  pattern  and  questionable 
fighting  value  are  counted.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  Eng- 
land. Yet  the  German  navy,  at  the  most  favorable  computation, 
is  only  a  quarter  as  large  as  that  of  England. 

NAVAL  STKENGTH. 


Battle-ships 

Armed  with  heavy  guns 

Second-class  guns 

Unarmored  cruisers 

Armed  with  heavy  guns 

Second-class  guns 

Armored  gunboats 

Guns ... 

Unarmored  gunboats 

Guns 

Despatch  vessels 

Guns 

Schoolships,  transports,  etc 

Guns 

Torpedo-boats 

Total  of  ships,  exclusive  of  torpedo-boats. 

Guns 

Officers 

Hlue  jackets 

Marines,  officers 

File 

Total  of  crews 

Naval  reserve 


Total  of  available  forces,  about 146,000 

MILITARY    STRENGTH. 

Field  troops : 

Officers , 

Non-combatants  and  men 218,414 

Non-combatants 

Horses 

Guns 

Reserves  : 

Officers 

Non-combatants  and  men 

Non-combatants 

Horses 

Guns 

Total  : 

Officers 

Non-combatant  officers  and  men 728,503 

Horses 

Guns 


England. 

Germany, 

85 

26 

741 

84 

2,114 

290 

174 

27 

746 

239 

2,220 

194 

3 

10 

IS 

22 

78 

23 

419 

58 

4 

9 

30 

99 

29 

9 

118 

63 

232 

2CO 

312 

86 

6i4°3 

1,009 

2.723 

1,142 

49i33o 

15.605 

39° 

107 

14,360 

2,500 

66,803 

i8,3S4 

80.000 

37.000 

146,000 

55.000 

10.973 

26,449 

218,414 

1,848,300 

13,000 

278,000 

20, 500 

102,680 

696 

2,070 

.... 

34.502 

84,300 

2,014,000 

.... 

3.760 

.... 

76,000 



1,400 

10.973 

81,132 

728.503 

4,562,300 

59,000 

178,680 

696 

3.470 

WHO   WAS   THE   FOUNDER  OF  THE  GERMAN 

EMPIRE? 

THE  German  Empire  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary on  January  19.  In  view  of  this  event  the  contro- 
versy was  renewed  as  to  whom  the  credit  of  having  welded 
together  the  German  states  into  one  strong  unit  really  belongs. 
The  German  people,  notably  the  South  German  democrats, 
offered  the  crown  to  Frederick  William  IV.  in  1848.  But  the 
king  refused  to  accept  without  the  concurrence  of  the  several 
governments,  and  neither  the  princes  nor  the  senates  of  the  four 
republics  were  then  willing  to  give  up  their  independence.  In 
1870  the  clamor  of  the  people  for  a  united  Germany  increased. 
But  even  then  the  rulers  hesitated.  Poultney  Bigelow,  in  a  re- 
cent article  in  The  Cosmopolitan,  claims  that  the  HohenzoUerns 


are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  founded  the  Empire,  and  that 
this  idea  had  not  originally  found  favor  with  Bismarck.  The 
majority  of  the  Germans,  however,  acctise  Bigelow  of  both  igno- 
rance and  untruthfulness.  They  agree  with  Heinrich  v.  Posch- 
inger,  whose  series  of  articles  on  "  Bismarck  and  the  Parliamen- 
tarians." which  appeared  in  the  Deutsche  Revue,  Stuttgart, 
throws  much  light  on  the  subject.  Poschinger's  version  of  Bis- 
marck's own  account  of  the  matter  runs  as  follows  : 

In  the  beginning  he  [Bismarck]  had  great  difficulty  in  persua- 
ding King  Wilhelm  at  Versailles  to  accept  the  imperial  crown. 
He  thought  that  as  Emperor  he  would  be  compelled  to  do  as 
others  wished,  while  as  King  he  was  himself  the  master.  He  was 
born  a  king,  and  knew  what  his  rights  as  such  were ;  but  what  he 
would  be  as  Emperor  he  knew  not.  Bismarck  was  determined 
that  the  Empire  should  be  established.  He  accordingly  adopted 
another  method  of  persuading  both  his  own  king  and  the  other 
rulers  of  Germany  of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  this  innova- 
tion. He  accordingly  wrote  a  letter  from  Versailles  to  King 
Louis  IV.  of  Bavaria,  in  which  he  pointed  out  to  him  that,  since 
by  the  military  convention  the  King  of  Prussia  had  certain  rights 
over  the  armies  of  Bavaria,  it  would  be  better  if  he  exercised 
these  rights  not  as  king  of  another  country,  but  as  Emperor  of 
all  Germany,  and  advised  the  enthusiastic  and  romantic  Bavarian 
king  to  head  an  appeal  of  the  German  states  to  King  Wilhelm  to 
accept  the  crown  of  the  Empire.  Bismarck  reminded  the  King  of 
Bavaria  of  the  German  emperor  who  had  come  out  of  his  own 
house,  especially  Louis  the  Bavarian,  an  excellent  ruler.  This 
important  letter  was  written  in  a  tavern  in  Versailles  at  the 
dining-room  table,  and  was  not  in  full  diplomatic  shape  and 
frock.  In  this  condition  Bismarck  was  compelled  to  give  the 
letter  to  Count  Hohnstein,  a  high  official  in  the  service  of  King 
Louis.  When  the  messenger  came  to  Munich,  the  king  at  first  de- 
clined to  receive  him,  as  he  had  a  verj'  severe  toothache.  But  on 
hearing  that  he  brought  a  special  message  from  Bismarck,  he 
admitted  Hohnstein,  and  read  the  letter.  He  read  it  a  second 
and  a  third  time,  and  then  said  emphatically  :  "Yes,  the  king  of 
Prussia  must  become  the  Emperor  of  Germany."  King  Louis 
then  asked  Bismarck  to  prepare  a  document  in  which  the  details 
of  the  plan  were  developed,  and,  this  being  approved,  the  king 
appealed  to  the  states  of  Germany,  and  the  Empire  was  the  result. 
—  Translated  and  Condotsed for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

A  TOUCHING  instance  of  practical  charity  is  related  by  the  Deutsche 
Revue  in  connection  with  Gustav  Freytag's  famous  historical  novel  "Soil 
und  Haben."  Two  young  girls  wished  to  put  the  book  within  the  reach  of 
the  blind,  and  copied  it  word  for  word  in  elevated  letters.  The  work 
required  seven  years  of  close  attention.  One  of  the  girls  married  during 
this  time,  but  did  not  cease  to  do  her  share  until  the  duties  of  motherhood 
required  all  her  attention.  The  author,  who  heard  of  their  work  through 
the  director  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  at  Dresden,  expressed  his  appre- 
ciation in  a  letter  to  each,  accompanied  by  a  handsome  copy  of  the  book — 
the  only  reward  the  ladies  wished  for. 

Mme.  Eugenie  Potonie-Pierre,  one  of  the  most  ardent  Woman's-Rights 
apostles  in  France,  has  offered  a  petition  to  the  Government  to  abolish 
sect.  B,  art.  324  of  the  French  penal  code,  which  reads:  "'In  case  of 
adultery  the  murder  of  a  wife  and  her  fellow  culprit  is  excusable,  if  the  hus- 
band di.scovers  them  inflag^-antiy  The  Committee  on  Petitions  answered 
that  abolition  of  the  paragraph  in  question  would  prevent  judges  from 
showing  justifiable  clemency.  Mme.  Potonie-Pierre  also  petitioned  for  the 
admission  of  wemen  as  jurors,  on  the  ground  that  this  would  tend  to  lessen 
the  number  of  murders  referred  to  above.  The  committee  refused  to 
consider  this  application  as  well. 

Australia  has  not  been  behindhand  in  the  fervor  of  her  patriotism. 
There,  as  elsewhere.  Englishmen  and  their  descendants  showed  that  they 
are  ready  to  act  for  the  preservation  of  the  Empire.  On  receipt  of  news  of 
warlike  preparations  in  England  &  meeting  of  the  Australian  Natives'  As- 
sociation suspended  business  and  sang  the  national  anthem.  In  one  of  the 
theaters  the  German  Rhine  song  was  hissed  down,  and  the  "Red,  White, 
and  Blue  "  was  cheered.  The  German  street-bands  are  compelled  con- 
stantly to  play  "Rule,  Britannia." 

The  elk,  which  was  threatened  with  extinction  in  Europe,  has  again 
increased  since  stringent  rules  are  enforced  for  the  preservation  of  this 
noble  animal.  Norway  has  over  4,000,  Sweden  about  as  many,  in  Russian 
forests  about  1,000  are  preserved,  and  the  Germans  have  some  300  in  the 
lowlands  of  East  Prussia.'  In  all  other  countries  of  Europe  the  elk  is  ex- 
tinct, but  attempts  are  made  to  reintroduce  them. 

Rulers  and  governments  often  think  the  press  a  nuisance,  but  there  are 
occasions  when  even  kings  discover  that  a  newspaper  is  a  good  thing. 
During  the  late  Transvaal  troubles  Emperor  William  called  twice  a  day  at 
the  office  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  to  discover  if  any  special  telegrams  had 
arrived  from  South  Africa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

OUIDA   ON    THE    UGLINESS   OF 

LIFE. 


MODERN 


THE  soul  of  Ouida  has  sickened  at  the  ugliness  of  modern 
life.  The  loss  of  beauty  from  the  world,  she  observes 
{^Nineteenth  Century,  January),  is  regarded  as  the  purely  senti- 
mental grievance  of  imaginative  persons;  but  she  denies  that 
this  is  so,  saying  that  it  is  a  loss  which  must  impress  its  vacuity 
fatally  on  the  human  mind  and  character;  that  it  tends,  more 
than  any  other  loss,  to  produce  that  apathy,  despondency,  and 
cynical  indifference  which  are  so  largely  characteristic  of  the 
modern  temper.  She  sees  that  "profit"  is  the  only  question  of  im- 
portance, and  remarks  that  this  is  not  the  temper  which  makes 
noble  characters  or  generous  minds.  Passing  from  a  criticism  of 
the  degeneracy  of  art,  especially  in  sculpture,  she  comes  to  the 
streets  and  homes  of  the  modern  city,  and  says: 

"It  is  natural  that  tile  people  shut  up  in  these  structures  crave 
for  drink,  for  nameless  vices,  for  the  brothel,  the  opium  den,  the 
cheap  eating-house  and  gaming-booth— anything,  anywhere  to 
escape  from  the  monotony  which  surrounds  them  and  which 
leaves  them  no  more' charm  in  life  than  if  they  were  rabbits  shut 
up  in  a  physiologist's  experimenting  cage,  and  fed  on  gin-soaked 
grains.  No  one  in  whom  the  esthetic  sense  was  really  awakened 
could  dwell  in  a  manufacturing  city,  or  indeed  in  any  modern 
town.  The  square  halls  which  are  called  rooms,  the  '  flat*  whether 
in  a 'first-class  mansion'  or  in  a 'block'  for  the  workingman,  would 
be  more  intolerable  than  a  desert  island  to  any  one  with  a  sense 
of  the  charm  of  life  or  one  may  add  any  sensitiveness  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word 'home. '  ... 

"According  to  the  statistics  of  modern  cities  the  mass  of  mid- 
dle-class and  laboring-class  people  change  their  lodgings  or  tene- 
ments every  two  or  three  years;  three  years  is  even  an  ususually 
long  time  of  residence.  What  can  a  people  who  flit  like  this  con- 
tinually know  of  the  real  meaning  of  a  home? 

"The  same  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  which  make  these 
classes  change  their  residence  so  frequently  make  the  wealthier 
classes  flit  in  another  way,  from  continent  to  continent,  from  cap- 
ital to  capital,  from  one  pleasure-place  to  another,  from  one  house 
party  to  another,  from  the  yacht  to  the  rouge-et-noir  tables,  from 
the  bath  to  the  coverside,  from  the  homewoods  to  the  antipodes, 
in  an  endless  gyration  which  yields  but  little  pleasure,  but  which 
they  deem  as  necessary  as  cayenne  pepper  with  their  hot  soup." 

Ouida  thinks  there  is  every  sign  that  the  future  \s\\\  see  a  still 
greater  domination  of  "that  rude,  cold,  and  cruel  temper  which 
takes  pleasure  in  innovation  and  obliteration,  and  sneers  with 
contemptuous  conceit  at  those  who  are  pained  by  such  acts  of 
desecration — the  same  sneer,  the  same  leering  and  self-satisfied 
snigger,  with  which  it  views  the  expression  and  evidence  of  pity 
for  what  it  is  pleased  to  call  the  lower  animals."  Turning  to  the 
desecration  of  nature,  she  writes,  among  other  things: 

"Zermatt,  so  late  a  virgin  stronghold  of  the  Higher  Alps,  is 
now  a  mere  cockney  excursion,  and  sixty  thousand  trippers  invade 
its  solitude  with  every  summer,  plodding  like  came4s  in  a  string, 
vexing  the  air  with  inane  noises,  offending  the  mountain  stillness 
with  songs  to  which  the  bray  of  mules  were  music,  insulting  the 
crystal  clearness  of  the  heavens  with  the  intrusion  of  their  own 
ludicrous  blatant  and  imbecile  personalities,  incapable  even  of 
being  silent  and  ashamed. 

"The  island  of  Naxos,  whose  mere  name  brings  before  us  so 
many  classic  memories  in  all  their  loveliness  and  glory,  is  being 
broken  u|)  into  chips  by  the  emery-workers,  and  is  to  be  mined 
for  aluminium. 

"The  funicular  railways  are  ruining  the  whole  of  the  Swiss 
Alps;  the  greed  of  a  few  speculators  and  the  irreverent  folly  of 
the  multitude  combine  to  scar  the  sides  of  the  great  mountains 
and  gather  on  their  summits  troops  of  gaping  sightseers,  to  whom 
the  solemnity  of  the  Gletsch  Alp  or  the  virginity  of  the  Jungfrau 
are  of  no  account." 

It  would  be  easy,  she  says,  to  fill  folios  with  the  bare  enumera- 


tion of  scenes  the  destruction  of  which  has  recently  been  accom- 
plished ;  and  she  indignantly  adds: 

"To  get  money  for  \.\i& preser^iation  of  anything  is  well-nigh 
impossible,  but  millions  flow  like  water  when  there  is  any  scheme 
oi  deslricction.  In  an  age  which  prates  more  than  any  other  of 
its  pride  in  education,  the  violation  of  every  law  of  taste,  of  every 
tie  of  association,  of  every  rule  of  beauty,  is  always  greedily  wel- 
comed with  a  barbaric  shout  of  triumph." 

Socialism  affords  Ouida  no  hope  for  the  future.  Of  this  she 
says : 

"The  reconstruction  of  society  which  Socialism  contemplates 
will  not  be  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  beauty  of  either  nature 
or  art  will  be  found  and  cherished.  Collectivism  must  of  neces- 
sity be  colorless;  equality  can  afford  none  of  those  heights  and 
depths,  those  lights  and  shades,  which  are  the  essential  charm  of 
life  as  of  landscape.  When  all  the  arable  earth  is  one  huge  allot- 
ment-ground a  Corot  will  find  no  subject  for  his  canvas,  not  even 
in  his  dreams,  for  his  dreams  will  be  dead  of  inanition.  There 
can  be,  I  think,  no  hope  that  this  loss  of  beauty  will  not  be  greater 
and  greater  with  every  year.  The  tendency,  continually  increas- 
ing in  the  modern  character,  is  to  regard  beauty  and  nature  with 
cynical  indifference,  stirred,  when  stirred  at  all,  into  active  inso- 
lence ;  such  insolence  as  was  expressed  in  the  joke  of  the  Chicago- 
citizen  who  called  the  plank-walks  of  his  city  'the  reafforesting 
of  our  town.'  It  is  a  temper  not  merely  brutal,  but  with  a  leer 
in  it  which  is  more  offensive  than  its  brutality." 

She  believes  that  every  invention  of  "what  is  called  science" 
takes  the  human  race  farther  and  farther  from  nature,  nearer  and 
nearer  to  an  artificial,  unnatural,  and  dependent  state.  She 
closes  by  alluding  to  the  bicycle  : 

"Man  has  created  for  himself  in  the  iron  beast  a  greater  tyrant 
than  any  Nero  or  Caligula.  And  what  is  the  human  child  of  the 
iron  beast,  what  is  the  typical,  notable,  most  conspicuous  creation 
of  the  iron  beast's  epoch? 

"It  is  the  cad,  vomited  forth  from  every  city  and  town  in  hun- 
dreds, thousands,  millions,  with  every  holy  day  and  holiday. 
The  chief  creation  of  modern  life  is  the  cad;  he  is  an  exclusively 
modern  manufacture,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  poorest 
slave  in  Hellas,  the  meanest  fellah  in  Egypt,  the  humblest  pariah 
in  Asia  was  a  gentleman  beside  him.  The  cad  is  the  entire  epit- 
ome, the  complete  blossom  and  fruit  in  one,  of  what  we  are  told 
is  an  age  of  culture.  Behold  him  in  the  velodrome  as  he  yells  in- 
sanely after  his  kind  as  they  tear  along  on  their  tandem  machines 
in  a  match  against  Cody's  poor  battered  bronchos,  and  then  ask 
yourself  candidly,  O  my  reader,  if  any  age  before  this  in  all  the 
centuries  of  earth  ever  produced  any  creature  so  utterlj'  low  and 
loathsome,  so  physically,  mentally,  individually,  and  collectively 
hideous?  The  helot  of  Greece,  the  gladiatof  of  Rome,  the  swash- 
buckler of  medieval  Europe,  nay,  the  mere  pimp  and  pander  of 
Elizabethan  England,  of  the  France  of  the  Valois,  of  the  Spain  of 
Velasquez,  were  dignity,  purity,  courage  in  person  beside  the  cad 
of  these  last  years  of  the  nineteenth,  this  breaking  dawn  of  the 
twentieth,  century;  the  cad  rushing  on  with  his  shrill  scream  of 
laughter  as  he  knocks  down  the  feeble  woman  or  the  yearling 
child,  and  making  life  and  death  and  all  eternity  seem  ridiculous 
by  the  mere  existence  of  his  own  intolerable  fatuity  and  bestiality. " 


GREAT    BELLS    IN    ASIA. 

WE  have  all  read  in  our  school-books  of  the  great  bell  of 
Moscow,  and  retain  usually  a  vague  impression  that  it  is 
the  only  bell  of  its  class  in  the  world.  Yet  huge  bells  are  very 
common  in  Asiatic  countries,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
article  in  La  Nature  (December  21),  contributed  by  its  editor, 
M.  Gaston  Tissandier.  After  speaking  of  the  great  bell  "Savo- 
yard" recently  cast  in  France  for  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
in  Paris,  he  says  : 

"Every  one  does  not  know  that  bells  of  this  sort  are  very  com- 
mon in  India.  Near  pagodas  and  monasteries  there  are  often 
found  specimens  of  very  great  dimensions.  They  have  no 
tongues  and  are  of  a  less  flaring  form  than  ours.  Some  of  these 
bells  are  of  enormous  weight.     The  largest  bell  of  the  pagoda  of 
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Rangoon  weighs  50,000  kilograms  [55  tons].  These  bells  are 
rung  by  striking  them  on  the  edge  from  outside  with  a  deer's 
horn  or  a  piece  of  wood.     The  blows  must  be  given  skilfully. 

"We  have  received  ...  a  very  interesting  photograph  of  a 
great  Burmese  bell,  which  resembles  those  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking.  We  reproduce  the  picture  and  give  also  the  ac- 
companying letter,  as  follow  : 

"'The  bell"  Savoyard"  and  its  great  size  have  been  much  talked 
about ;  this  reminds  me  of  a  monster  bell  that  I  saw  last  year  in 
Burma,  at  Mingan,  opposite  Mandalay.  on  the  right  bank  o;  the 
Irravvaddy.  It  measures  5  meters  [is^feet]  in  height,  4.5meters 
fisX  feet]  in  diameter.  Sustained  by  three  strong  beams  resting 
on  two  pillars  of  masonry,  it  is  hidden  under  a  shelter  of  climbing 


BELL  SIXTEEN  FEET  HIGH,    HUNG  IN  A  WOOD  OPPOSITE  MAND.\LAY,  BURMA. 

plants,  that  surrounds  it.  The  Burmans  have  a  great  reputation 
as  bell-founders,  and  beautiful  specimens  may  be  seen  at  Ran- 
goon, at  Prome.  and  throughout  the  country.  They  excel  also  in 
making  gongs  of  a  special  form  which,  struck  with  a  wooden 
mallet  that  gives  them  a  rotary  motion,  produce  tones  of  incredi- 
ble purity  and  intensity. '   .    .   . 

"There  are  similar  bells  in  China,  notably  at  Peking,  where 
may  be  seen  one  very  large  one  in  the  Temple  of  the  Great  Bell ; 
it  bears  the  name  of  Takimg-ssit  and  was  cast  in  the  year  157S 
of  our  era.  This  bell  is  5  meters  [i6|^  feet]  in  height ;  it  is  hung 
in  a  tower  built  in  the  rear  of  the  temple.  Its  surface  is  covered 
with  inscriptions  that  set  forth  the  principles  of  Buddhism.  The 
letters  on  the  metal  are  in  relief. 

"In  Japan  there  are  also  great  bells;  at  Kyoto,  notably,  there 
is  one  that  is  about  4  meters  [13^  feet]  high  and  weighs  7,000 
kilograms  \iyi  tons].  It  is  thus  smaller  than  our 'Savoyard'  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  but  it  is  very  curious.  .  .  . 

"According  to  Father  Kircher  the  invention  of  bells  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  Egyptians,  who  announced  with  them  the  feasts 
of  Osiris.  They  appear  to  have  been  known  in  China  more  than 
2,600  years  before  Christ.  It  is  certain  that  small  bells  were 
much  used  in  antiquity  ;  according  to  the  narrative  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  the  high  priest  Aaron  had  the  rim  of  his  robe  trimmed 
with  them.  Theocritus  says  that  the  ancients  rang  small  bells 
during  their  sacrifices,  as  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Corybantes  and 
of  Bacchus.  The  ass  of  Silenus  bore  a  bell  at  his  neck,  like  most 
beasts  of  burden.  As  to  the  larger  bells,  they  were  used  in 
antiquity  for  the  same  purposes  as  in  our  own  day." — Translated 
for  The  Litkk.vry  Du.est. 


Tiny  Oxen. — "  One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  among  the  domesticated 
animals  of  Ceylon  is  a  breed  of  cattle  known  to  the  zoologists  as  the 
'sacred  running  oxen.'  They  are  the  dwarfs  of  the  whole  ox  family,  the 
largest  'specimen  of  the  species  never  exceeding  thirty  inches  in  height. 
One  sent  to  the  Marquis  of  Canterbury  in  the  year  1891,  which  is  still  living, 
and  is  believed  to  be  somewhere  near  ten  years  of  age,  is  only  twenty-two 
inches  high,  and  weighs  but  one  hundred  and  nine  and  a  half  pounds.  In 
Ceylon  they  are  used  for  quick  trips  acrosscountry  with  express  matter  and 
other  light  loads,  and  it  is  said  that  four  of  them  can  pull  a  driver  of  a  two- 
wheeled  cart  and  a  two-hundred  pound  load  of  miscellaneous  matter  sixty 
to  seventy  miles  a  day.  They  keep  up  a  constant  swinging  trot  or  run, 
and  have  been  known  to  travel  one  hundred  miles  in  a  day  and  night  with- 
out either  food  or  water.  No  one  knows  anything  concerning  the  origin  of 
this  peculiar  breed  of  miniature  cattle.  They  have  been  known  on  the 
island  of  Ceylon  and  in  other  Buddhistic  countries  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years." — Tid-Bits. 


ARE  DREAMS  PROPHETIC? 
A  CURIOUS  and  interesting  article  on  the  subject  of  dreams 
•^^*-  appears  in  77/1?  yv-(?^;;/<3;«,  of  London.  The  writer  discusses 
dreams  from  a  scientific,  a  sentimental,  and  a  speculative  point 
of  view.  An  attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  process  of  dream- 
ing in  the  following  words: 

"Imagine  an  organ,  which  it  was  essential  should  keep  playing 
continually,  so  that  when  the  organist  ceased  touching  the  keys 
they  would  be  automatically  moved  at  random.  You  would  find 
therein  a  correct  illustration  of  the  human  brain.  From  such  an 
instrument,  if  listened  to  when  the  master  was  absent,  there 
would  be  a  succession  of  tones,  perhaps  at  times  giving  forth  a 
weird  music,  occasionally  issuing  chords  rarely  heard  and  possi- 
bly now  and  then  a  charming  air.  So  in  sleep.  Or  to  take  an- 
other musical  illustration.  The  difference  between  thinking  and 
dreaming  is  similar  to  that  of  playing  a  violin  with  a  bow  or 
using  it  as  an  ^olian  harp." 

It  is  contended  that  the  phenomena  of  dreams  afford  no  evi- 
dence of  the  supposed  dual  nature  of  human  existence.  Neither, 
it  is  said,  is  there  anything  supernatural  about  it.  Aside  from 
the  recorded  instances  in  the  Scriptures  where  God  made  use  of 
dreams  to  convey  His  messages  to  certain  men,  there  is  no- 
authentic  record  of  dreams  being  used  as  agencies  for  communi- 
cation from  the  unseen  world,  this  notwithstanding  many  alleged 
happenings  of  this  kind.     On  this  point  the  writer  .says  : 

"In  passing  we  may  note  some  of  the  weird  unauthenticated 
narratives  which  have  somehow  gained  currency.  Such  stories 
as  those  of  Lord  Lyttleton  forecasting  his  death  at  Pitt  Place  by 
a  dream.  Or  Maria  Martin,  in  which  a  dream  is  said  to  have 
aided  in  the  discovery  of  a  murder  at  the  Red  Barn.  Or  the 
strange  tale  of  Mr.  John  William,  of  Redruth,  and  the  assassina- 
tion of  Mr.  Percival  in  the  House  of  Commons.  These  legends 
are  singularly  tenacious  of  life,  and  are  repeated  again  and  again 
after  having  been  shown  to  be  all  but  destitute  of  truth.  Could 
any  of  these  narratives  bear  the  test  of  thorough  examination  it 
would  be  most  unphilosophical  to  found  a  theory  on  the  coinci- 
dence of  a  chance.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  widespread  prevalence 
of  good  sense  that  we  have  not  a  hundred  times  as  many  tales  - 
of  dreams  coming  true  as  have  found  acceptance  among  a  certain 
class,  and  are  related  by  certain  authors." 

Coming  to  the  interesting  question  whether  dreams  have  any 
prophetic  power,  the  writer  says  : 

"Some  very  serious  stories  are  undoubtedly  told  on  very  good 
authority  of  what  is  called  fulfilment  of  dreams.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise?  The  famous  professor,  Herr  Teufelsdrock,  when  he 
looked  out  of  his  garret  window  in  Weisnitchwo,  down  upon  the 
town,  at  the  midnight  hour,  reflected  on  the  fact  that  upward  of 
five  hundred  thousand  two-legged  animals  without  feathers  were 
lying  round  about  in  horizontal  position,  their  heads  all  in  night- 
caps and  full  of  the  foolishest  dreams.  It  would  be  indeed  a 
miracle  if  no  event  happened  the  next  day  that  would  correspond 
to  one  of  the  dreams  in  those  five  hundred  thousand  brains. 
If  you  dream  but  three  dreams  a  night  you  have  had  one  thou- 
sand every  year  you  have  lived,  and  as  most  of  these  relate  ta 
ordinary  life  many  must  by  chance  have,  what  is  called,  come 
true.  Consider  this.  There  are,  say,  fifteen  hundred  millions 
of  persons  in  the  world.  Each  of  these  has  dreams,  some  one, 
some  a  score  or  more,  each  of  the  365  nights  of  the  year.  Five 
hundred  thousand  million  dreams  every  year  at  least  !  On  the 
doctrine  of  probabilities  many  thousands  must  truly  represent 
coming  events.  Every  person  has  at  least  ten  thousand  nights 
every  thirty  years.  Suppose  an  individual  in  good  health,  waking 
only  once  each  morning,  formed  the  habit  of  remembering  his 
last  sleeping  presentation.  Say  the  chances  are  a  thousand  to 
one  against  the  waking  dream  coming  true.  Then  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  have  ten  remarkable  dreams  in  the  thirty  years. 
Consider  the  probabilities  as  less,  and  add  the  experience  of  ac- 
quaintances, then  each  one  might  know  of  many  coincidences  of 
dreams  and  subsequent  events.  So  that  the  fact  that  out  of  the 
countless  number  of  dreams  dreamed,  now  and  then  one 
strangely  and  even  vividly  forecasts  an  event,  need  be  no  mys-  , 
tery.  The  less  so  when  the  power  of  the  imagination  over  the 
memory  is  taken  into  account. 

"Representation  with  many  persons  is  a  growing  thing;   the 
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plain  green  blade  soon  de- 
velops into  a  fine  plant  with 
abundance  of  flowers   un- 
seen     before.       Skilfully 
draw  out    a   dream-teller. 
Get  him  to  relate  his  vision 
on    meeting    him    in    the 
morning.     Have  the  story 
retold  later  on  in  the  day. 
Note  carefully  the   differ- 
ence between  the  narrative 
at  breakfast  and  at  dinner- 
time.    You  will  find  it  bud- 
ding into  new   forms   and 
colors.     Now  introduce  in- 
to conversation   some  cir- 
cumstances you  have  just 
heard  of — say,  a  death  in 
the  family, or  some  murder 
told  in  the  newspaper,  or 
some    singular     discovery 
which  might  in  a  faint  way 
correspond  with  the  vision. 
See  how  the  remembrance 
alters  even  while  you  talk. 
By  tea-time  that  dream  has 
lost  the  feature  which  did 
not  coincide  with  the  fact 
to  which  it  is  about  to  be 
united  as  a  very  remarka- 
ble forecast,  and  has  gained 
some  additions  which  im- 
prove the  resemblance.   By 
supper-time  it  has   devel- 
oped into  a  very  satisfac- 
tory vision,  and  the  dream- 
er, with  perfect  good  faith, 
declares  that  henceforth  no 
one    shall    ever   persuade 
him  that  there  is  no  truth 
in    dreams,    and    grows 
proud  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  the  subject 
of  functions  which  do  not 
belong    to    ordinary    mor- 
tals, and  is  the  true  succes- 
sor of  the  patriarch  Joseph 
and  the  prophet  Daniel — a 
veritable  Zaphnath  Paaneah.     We  all  are  pleased  to  feel  ourselves 
in  some  small  point  a  little  superior  to  our  fellows,  especially  in 
supernatural  revelation." 


THE  FOUK   GRKAT   MASTKRS  OK   MODERN  CHESS,   NOW   PLAYING   IX   ST.  PETERSBURG. 


Infant  Imagination.— "The  child  learns  to  look  for  hidden 
lessons.  He  can  do  this  because  he  is  himself  a  romancer,  a 
player  of  make-believe,  a  poet.  He  assures  you  with  earnest 
glowing  glances  that  his  jMnkand  blue  morning-glories  are  lovely 
ladies;  the  winds  that  ;e.  the  dead  leaves  scurrying  down  the 
road-side  are  little  horses  galloping  away  with  them  ;  the  brown 
acorn-cups  are  boats;  a  tub  of  water  by  the  well-side  is  a  sunny 
blue  .sea;  the  song  in  the  bird's  throat  is  an  imprisoned  spirit. 
\Vith  friendly  sympathy  he  bends  over  the  ladybugs,  whispering, 
'Run  home,  run  home,  your  house  is  on  fire.'  and  stands  by  the 
garden  listening  to  the  busy  song  of  the  solemn-eyed  grasshop- 
pers. He  is  a  myth-builder  also;  the  skies  are  blue,  the  wind  is 
soft;  he  laughs  and  stretciies  out  wondering,  worshiping  hands 
to  the  Spirit  who  sends  them.  The  world  grows  brown  and 
bitter,  and  from  his  safe  shelter  by  the  fireside  he  hears  the  shriek 
of  the  wind.  Again  he  is  glad  and  thanks  the  power  that  shelters 
him.  He  places  himself  and  his  idealized  world  under  the  sway 
of  that  mysterious  power.  There  are  no  materialists,  no  agnos- 
tics, no  atheists,  among  the  little  ones.  The  child  is  a  worshiper. 
He  needs  but  to  be  told  whom  to  worship.  A  solitary  child  whose 
early  lessons  have  been  of  heaven  and  its  beauties  has  lain  hour 
by  hour  upon  a  clover-clad  hillside  gazing  into  the  cloud-banks 
high  above  him.  seeing  wondrous  things— houses,  men,  and 
angels  whoso  wide-sweeping  wings  waft  Jiem  intf)  the  uppermost 
heavens.  He  has  waited,  listened,  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  for  a 
glimiisc  of  the  heavens  about  to  bo  opened."— AV/~rt({'<7///'>/' "^7/- 
son  Seat,  in  Ffbriiarv  I.if>f>ituotl' s.  ^ 


Last  Trip  of  the 
Season. — "The  '  Decem- 
ber trip'  on  Lake  Superior 
means  the  last  dash  of 
the  season  for  a  cargo. 
When  the  snow-flurries 
and  freezing  winds  of  No- 
vember sweep  over  the 
lake  small  vessels  of  every 
kind  begin  to  disappear, 
and  only  the  large  steam- 
ers are  left  for  the  final 
struggle  with  ice-locked 
harbors  and  the  perils  of 
a  blizzard-tossed  sea.' 
The  December  trip  in  a 
season  of  low  freights  may 
mean  escape  from  financial 
disaster,  and  in  a  time  of 
high  freights  means  that 
comfortable  margin  of 
profit  which  men  engaged 
in  large  business  enter- 
prises always  seek  and 
only  in  times  of  general 
prosperity  usually  secure. 
This  last  trip  of  the  sea- 
son has  therefore  an  ele- 
ment of  risk  and  perilous 
adventure.  It  calls,  in 
some  degree,  for  the  spirit 
that  is  necessary  for 
blockade-running  in  time 
of  war,  or  a  final  sprint  on 
an  ice  cap  by  a  party  of 
arctic  explorers  before  re- 
treat. The  ice  is  forming 
for  the  winter  in  the  'Soo' 
River  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  lake  when  this  trip 
is  made.  The  steamer 
crushes  through  it  and, 
passing  through  the  locks, 
crowds  at  full  speed  for 
Duluth  or  Port  Arthur. 
The  tossing  and  storm- 
racked  vessel  reaches  port. 
It  smashes  its  way  through 
ice  sometimes  six  inches  thick,  and  pulls  up  beside  a  dock.  A 
cargo  is  shot  aboard,  the  vessel  starts  away  almost  before  the 
workmen  can  even  .scramble  ashore,  the  tugs  scream  a  farewell 
salute,  and  a  race  as  inte:''se  as  that  of  a  transatlantic  liner  for  a 
record  begins  for  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake.  The  locks,  the 
'Soo'  River,  the  tortuous  channels  of  Hay  and  Mud  lakes  must 
be  passed  before  ice  that  can  not  be  broken  is  formed.  In  this 
race  against  winter  lie  Safety  for  men  and  ship  and  profits  for 
owners. " — Harper' s   Weekly. 


CORRESPONDENTS'    CORNER. 


A  Definition  of 


Methodist  Protestant 
Cambridge,  Ohio, 


Church." 
January  i8,  1896. 


Editor  of  'Xwv.  Litkrarv  Digest:— 

In  'I'llE  Ln  KRARV  Digest  of  January  18,  there  is  on  pa^e  21  a  state- 
ment which  uniioubiedly  does  injustice  to  the  Methodist  Protestant  de- 
nomination. The  item  (the  statistics  of  which  are  correct  in  the  main) 
calls  the  denomination  "a  branch  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. " 
Nosv,  this  is  no  more  true  than  that  Protestantism  is  a  branch  of  the  Cath- 
olic Clnircli,  nor  tlian  that  Methodism  itself  is  a  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Ei'.Khmd.  The  Methodist  Protestant  church  stands  as  the  representative 
in  America  of  Methodism,  as  organized  by  John  Wesley,  adapted  to  the 
life  of  a  country  liavinK  "  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
by  the  people."  It  repudiates  episcopal  church  government  entireh 
It  is  not  congregational  in  that  it  !  connectional  system  is  complete, 
fact,  it  is  church  povernment  modeled  as  nearly  as  is  possible  after  the 
civil  government  of  our  country,  and,  as  we  believe,  after  the  teachings  of 
the  New  Testament.  Kaih  coiiPTegation  has  ownership  and  full  control  of 
all  its  property.  Ivvery  oflicer  is  elected  by  the  congregation;  there  is  no 
time  limit  to  the  pastorate  ;  and  above  all,  there  is  liberty  of  conscience, 
the  elementary  principle  of  the  church  being  that  "every  man  has  an 
inalienable  right  to  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion,' and  an  equal 
right  to  express  that  judgment  in  any  way  that  will  not  conflict  with  the 
laws  <^^  Ood  or  the  rights  of  his  fellow  meii."' 

No,    we    are    emphatically    not    "a    branch    of   the  Methodist   Episcopal 
Church."  ■  C.  K.  McMa.niman, 

I'astor  M.  P.  Church. 


■Iv. 
In 
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Not  a  Patent 
Medicine. 

In  cases  of 

Paralysis 
Vertigo 
Dyspepsia 
Insomnia 
Constipation 
Sick  and  Nervous 
Headaches 

Freligh^s  Tonic 

A  Phosphorized  Cerebro-Spinant. 

has  been  prescribed  by  over  forty  thousand 
physicians  with  wonderful  success.  Sample 
by  mail,  25  cents  ;  regular  bottle,  $  1 .00.  1 C  J 
doses.  Concentrated,  prompt,  powerful. 
Descriptive  pamphlet,  full  directions,  testi- 
monials, etc.,  sent  to  any  address. 

I.  O.  Woodruff  &  Co., 

Manufacturing  Chemists, 
106-108  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


Formula  on 
Every  Bottle. 


BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  General  State  of  Trade. 

An  analysis  of  special  telegrams  from  the  more 
important  business  centers  throughout  the  country 
shows  considerable  irregularity  in  trade,  the  most 
favorable  feature  being  the  tendency  of  staple 
prices  to  advance.  The  late  drop  in  iron  and  steel 
prices  was  one  of  the  shortest  on  record.  Restric- 
tion of  production  of  pig  iron  and  advances  for 
1896  delivery  of  prices  of  coke  and  lake  ore  prove 
sufficient  stimulus  to  push  quotations  for  Bessemer 
pig  and  steel  billets  up  $1  at  $2  a  ton  at  Western 
centers.  The  impression  prevails  that  these  prices 
are  likely  to  be  maintained. 

The  advance  of  3c.  in  wheat  again  raises  the 
question  whether  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
long  period  of  depression  of  cereal  prices  has 
come.  Supplies  of  wheat  for  leading  importing 
markets  are  now  controlled  by  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  India's,  'as  well  as  Argentina's, 
ability  to  ship  is  much  restricted  compared  with 
previous  years,  and  Australia  left  the  list  of  ex- 
porters when  she   began   to   import    wheat   from 


F^REE! 


This  remarkable  statement, 
to  which  we  direct  special 
attention,  is  from  a  Tennes- 
see farmer  :  My  age  is  6.3.  I 
suffered  intensely  from  Ca- 
tarrh 10  years.  Had  intense 
headache,  took  cold  easily, 
had  continual  roaring  and 
'singing  in  my  ears.  Jly  hear- 
ing began  to  fail,  and  for 
three  year's  I  was  almost  entirely  deaf ,  and  I  con- 
tinually grew  worse.  Everything  I  had  tried  failed. 
In  despair,  I  commenced  to  use  the  Aerial  Medica- 
tion in  1888,  and  the  effect  of  the  first  application 
was  simply  wonderful.  In  less  than  five  minutes  my 
hearing  was  fuUj'  restored,  and  has  been  perfect 
ever  since,  and  in  a  few  months  was  entirely  cured 
of  Catarrh.  Eli  Brown,  .Jacksboro,  Tenn. 

Medicines  for  3  Months'  Treatment  Free. 

To  introduce  this  treatment  and  prove  beyond 
doubt  that  it  is  a  positive  cure  for  Deafness,  Catarrh , 
Throat  and  Lung  Diseases,  I  will  send  sufficient 
medicines  for  three  months'  treatment  free. 
Address, 

J.  H.  MOORE,  M.D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


San  Francisco  recently.  Domestic  wheat  stocks 
are  larger  than  earlier  official  and  trade  estimates 
of  it,  but  the  export  demand  has  increased  so  far 
beyond  what  was  anticipated,  and  gives  so  much 
promise  of  being  continued,  that  the  bulls  in  the 
speculative  markets  are  counting  on  higher  prices. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  prices  have  ad- 
vanced for  wheat  flour,  Indian  corn,  and  for  oats, 
largely  in  sympathy  with  wheat,  and  the  upward 
movement  of  quotations  for  pork  still  continues. 
Scarcity  of  Cuban  sugar  and  promise  of  a  large 
demand  for  European  supplies  appear  behind  the 
advance  in  sugar,  while  higher  prices  for  cotton 
are  based  on  a  better  export  demand,  less  warlike 
indications  abroad,  and  the  impression  that  the 
size  of  the  domestic  crop  has  been  overestimated 

in  some  instances.  While  domestic  wools  are  un- 
changed in  price,  foreign  wools  are  held  5  per 
cent,  higher,  owing  to  the  demand  for  them 
abroad.  Print  cloths  are  firm  and  unchanged,  as 
are  quotations  for  lumber,  lard,  and  for  coffee. 
Leather,  petroleum,- and  copper  are  conspicuous 
for  lower  prices. 

The  falling-off  of  71  business  failures  in  the 
number  reported  from  the  United  States  this 
week,  the  total  being  only  341  compared  with  412 
last  week,  is  somewhat  unexpected,  but  no  less 
favorable,  for,  compared  with  the  total  one  year 
ago,  312,  the  contrast  is  less  marked.  In  the  cor- 
responding week  in  1894  there  were  338  failures,  3 
more  than  this  week,  and  in  the  like  week  of  1893, 
at  a  period  when  business  was  of  large  volume 
and  considered  prosperous,  the  total  was  302. 

The  comparatively  unfavorable  business  fea- 
tures are  the  somewhat  disappointing  character  of 
the  opening  of  spring  trade  in  leading  staple  lines 
and  small  totals  of  bank  clearing,  registering  the 
reaction  in  trade  which  showed  itself  more  than  a 
month  ago. 

Total  bank  clearings  throughout  the  United 
States  amounts  to  $980,000,000  this  week,  a  decrease 
of  8  per  cent,  from  the  preceding  week,  but  an 
increase  of  nearly  7  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  week  in  January  last  year. 
When  contrasted  with  the  like  total  in  1894,  this 
week's  aggregate  shows  an  increase  of  16  per  cent., 
but  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  week 
of  1893  (when  the  volume  of  business  was  heavy, 
prior  to  the  panic),  this  week's  falling-off  is  fully 
30  per  cent.,  and  as  compared  with  the  like  in  1892, 
this  week's  decrease  is  19  per  cent.— .5  -adstreet's^ 
January  25. 


CHESS. 


[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess-Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 


Problem   119. 
A  First-Prizer. 

Hlack — One  Piece. 


K  on  y  Kt  3. 


White — Four  Pieces. 
K  on  Q  Kt  3;  B  on  Q  Kt  7;  Kt  on  Q  B6;  R  on  Q  7. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  no. 
Q  X  B  Kt— Kt  3,  mate 


B— Bz 
PxB 


Kt-B3 


3- 


Q — K  5,  mate 


3- 


Any  other 

R— Q  4,  dbl.  ch      R— K  4,  mate 

2. 3. 

K — K  6,  must 

B  X  P  ch                   Q— Q  2.  mate 
2. 3-  


K— K6orB5 


Q— Q  4.  mate 


K-Q4 


The  best  lamp-chimney 
word  in  the  world  is  "Mac- 
beth," whether  English  or 
French  or  Flemish  or  Dutch. 

But  get  the  shape  that  is 
made  for  your  lamp,  "pearl 
top"  or  "pearl  glass."  Let 
us  send  you  the  Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


R— Q  5,  dbl.  ch      Q— B  sq,  mate 

K— B  4  K— B  4,  must 

(,)— B  sq,  ch  R  mates 

I. 2. 3. 

K~1J  5  ;<.-B4orB5 

R— KBsdisch      Q— Q  4,  mate 

1.  • 2. 3. — 

P  X  Kt  (Queens")  P  x  B  or  K— Q  4 

R-Q  4,  dbl.  ch     R— K4,  mate 

P-Kt  8(Queens')   K— K  6  ^' 

Correct  solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  ;  Prof.  C.  D.  Schmitt,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  ;  E.  E.  Armstrong,  Parry  Sound, 
Canada;  F.  H.  Johnston,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  ; 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Wright,  Tate,"  Ga. ;  F.  B.  Osgood, 
North  Conway,  N.  H.;  Nelson  Hald,  Dannebrcg, 
Neb.;  A.  S.  Rachal,  Lynchburg,  Va.;  C.  W.  Cooper, 
Allegheny,  Pa.;  Dr.  P.  H.  S.  Vaughan,  Augusta, 
Me.;  H.  J.  Hutson,  Rochester;  J.  K.  Proudfit, 
Kansas  City,  Kan.;  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  J.  E.  S.,  West  Point,  Miss.;  H.  Ketcham, 
Vergennes,  Vt.;  the  Revs.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  and  E.  ^I.  McMillin,  Lebanon,  Ky. 

We  congratulate  Dr.  Dalton  as  the  creator  of 
this  very  fine  problem.  Nearly  all  of  our  solvers 
speak  of  it  in  terms  of  commendation. 

No.  III. 

P— Q  4  Kt— R  3,  mate. 

I. 2.  

P  X  P,  e.p. 

Q — K  2,  mate 

"   KxKt 

Q— Q  B  2,  mate 

1. 2. 

K-Q6 

Correct  solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.;  Prof. 
Schmitt;  E.  E.  Armstrong;  F.  H.  Johnston;  F.  B. 
Osgood;  N.  Hald;  C.  W.  Cooper;  J.  K.  Proudfit; 
F.  S.  Ferguson;  J.  E.  S.;  the  Revs.  I.  W.  Bieber 
and  E.  M.  McMillin;  W.  W.  Smith,  Lynchburg; 
W.  G.  Donnan,  Independence,  la.;  Dr.  Armstrong, 
Olympia,  Wash.;  Fred.  Mather,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.; 
John  Winslow,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Several  correspondents  have  endeavored  to 
spoil  this  fine  composition  by  finding  two  solutions. 
They  did  it  in  this  way  :  i  Q— K  2,  ch;  K— B  4; 
2  P — Q  4,  mate.  Oh  no,  gentlemen!  Black  takes 
Pawn  en  passant. 

Several  of  our  solvers  found  a  mate  after  this 
manner :   1  P— Q  3  ch,  K  x  P;  2  Q— Q  B  2,  matp,  or 

P  X  P,  2  Kt— R  3,  mate.     But  not  one  of  them 

told  us  how  White  could  mate  when  Black  K  x  Kt. 

Augustus  H.  Gannser,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  sent 
correct  solution  of  108. 

Keep  up  the  good  work,  brethren,  on  109.  Four 
of  our  solvers  have  sent  correct  solution.  We 
will  give  it  next  week. 

We  will  not  give  credit  to  those  sending  only  the 
key-move  of  a  probletn.  This  is  no  proof  that  the 
problem  has  been  solved.  We  have  published  a 
number  of  problems  in  which  it  was  harder  to 
find  the  second  move  than  the  first. 

The  Great  Cable-Match. 

The  long-talked-of  cable-match  between  the 
United  States  and  England  will  be  played  on 
March  13  and  14.    The  teams  will  consist  of  eight 


Men  who  Work  Hard 

Need  Horsford's  Acid  PUosphate. 

Taken  at  bedtime  it  brings  sound,  sweet  sleep; 
quiets  the  nerves  and  builds  up  brain  tissue.  It's 
good  for  digestion  too — take  a  little  after  meals. 
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players  on  a  side,  the  American  team  to  be  con- 
fined to  natives  of  the  United  States;  the  Britisli 
team  to  be  confined  to  natives  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  American 
team  are  to  play  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Chess  Club;  while  the  British  Chess  Club,  of 
London,  will  look  after  U'e  interest  of  the  I'.ritish 
team.  Play  begins  at  9:30  A.  M.  (N'ew  York  time; 
on  the  day  of  the  play,  in  the  presence  of  the 
representatives  of  the  opposite  side.  Consultation, 
reference  to  books  or  manuscripts,  or  analysis  of 
games  prohibited.  The  prize  is  a  trophy  valued 
at  $8ucs  presented  by  Sir  George  Newnes,  Baronet, 
President  of  the  British  Chess  Club. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Tourney. 
L.vsKEK  Wins  Fiust  I'kizi;. 
Lasker  has  now  eleven  wins,  and  one  game  to 
play.  The  game  between  Stein itz  and  Tschigorin 
was  adjourned,  and  the  adjourned  game  between 
Pillsbury  and  Sleinitz  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  Three  games  remained  to  be  played— the 
adjourned  game  between  Steinitzand  Tschigorin, 
and  the  games  between  Steinitz  and  Lasker, 
Pillsbury  and  Tschigorin.  If  .Steinitz  loses  both  his 
games,  and  Pillsbury  wins  liis  game,  the  two  men 
will  be  tied  for  second  place;  this  is  unlikely, 
however,  and  the  players  will  probably  finish  in 
the  following  order:  ist,  Lasker;  2d,  Steinitz; 
3d,  Pillsbury;  4th,  Tschigorin. 

Second  Round— First  Game. 
Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


STF.IN'ITZ. 

White. 

iP- 

■^Au 

2P- 

iKt 

-Q  H  3 

4H 

-K  B  4 

-il'- 

-K3 

6  k- 

-Bsq 

7  V 

xB  i' 

%V. 

<  P 

a  Kt 

153 

10  li- 

Q3 

II  P 

X  P 

1 2  Castles  f b) 

13  Kt 

-()  Kt  5 

uv 

X  B 

.,15- 

-1^5 

16  K- 

-Rsq 

17  H- 

-Kt3 

180 

19  Q 

-B2 

R-(^  sq 

20Q- 

-Kt3 

LASKER. 

Black. 

P-Q4 
P-K3 
Kt— K.  B  3 
B-K  2 
Castles 
P-Q  B  4 
Bx  P 
P  X  P  (a) 
Kt— '!  3 

P-Q  sf 

Ktx  P 

R-K  Kt  =5 

B  X  Kt 

Kt-K3 

Kt— R4 
-Kt  4 
R— Q  sq 

g~R3 

R-B  sq 

P— R3 


'i 


STEINITZ. 

White. 

21  Kt-B  3 

22  (J  X  Kt 

23  P  X  Kt 

24  g  X  R  P 
25g-B4 

26  F— K  R  . 

27  B— K  4 

28  P-B4 

29  B  —  K  t  2 

3og-Q.3 
31  Kt— K  4 
:(2  R-B  3 

33  K  X  R 

34  K-R  2 

35  K  — Kt  2 

36  K— R2 

37  K 

38  R 

39  P— R  3 

40  Resigns 


LASKEK. 

Black. 
Kt-(,)  5  Cc) 
Kt  X  1!  eh 
R-Q  Kt  sq 
R-Kt  3 
R  X  P  (d) 
B-R2 
Q-Q3 
Q-Q  2 
g-Kt  5 
Kt— H  4 
B-K  6 
R  X  B  (e) 
Kt  X  P  ch 
Kt  X  K  ch 
Kt— R  5  ch 
Kt— B4 
QKtsqP-R4 
Kt  5      R— R  sq 
R  X  P  (f) 


Xotes  by  Einil  KaiiAiy  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Ca)  The  majority  of  players  are  trying  to  prevent 
the  isolating  of  tlie  g  P,  but  tliere  is  no  cause  for 
it.  Black  now  easily  develops  his  Q  wing,  and,  as 
a  rule,  will  have  opportunity  toexchange  the  weak 
Q  P.  In  the  recent  .Show.'ilter-Lipschutz  match 
the  latter  lost  some  games  on  account  of  paying 
more  attention  to  the  g  P  than  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  game. 

(1))  White  had  better  played  on  his  tenth  turn 
B— K  2  instead  of  B— g  3.  In  the  present  position 
castling  was  dangerous  on  account  of  the  threat- 
ening move  B-K  Kt  5.  White  should  have  played 
Kt  X  Kt  first. 

(i)  A  highly  ingenious  move,  inducing  White  to 
capture  the  Q  Kt  I',  which  subsequently  enables 
Black  to  enter  the  seventh  file  with  iiis  Rook. 
White  certainlv  should  not  capture  the  g  Kt  P, 
but  play  (,>- y  j,  followed  by  g— K  4  andg-  K  Kt  4. 

(d)  'I'he  position  now  arrived  at  is  a  very  inter- 
esting one  indeed.  White  is  one  Pawn  ahead,  yet 
he  is  unable  to  defend  the  game  since  his  aJvcr- 
sarv's  Rook  entered  the  seventh  row.  The  play 
whuh  brought  about  this  position  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  l.askcr's  remarkable  position  jmlgnient. 

fe)  White  from  his  25th  move  could  hardly  have 
played  otherwise,  his  moves  being  prettv  nearly 
forced.  Black,  through  the  sacrifice  of  an  ex- 
change, wins  brilliantly. 

(f)  A  beautiful  move',  which  leaves  White  with- 
out defense.  Obviously  White  cannot  capture  the 
Rook  on  account  of  40  <J—  K  7,  followed  by  g — B  8 
ch:  g-Kt  8ch  and  g     R  8  mate. 

The  Chess-editor  of  I'he  Times  Democrat.,  New 
Orleans,  coiunienting  on  Black's  ^ad  move,  says: 
"This  fine  coup  has  been  beautifully  played  up  to. 
Lasker's  every  move  seems  to  fit  in  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy,  anil  Steinitz  was  never  more 
thoroughly  and  completely  outplayed." 


Chess-Nuts. 

The  spacious  rooms  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Chess 
Club  are  so  thronged  with  excited  spectators,  that 
it  has  been  necessary  to  put  up  wooden  barriers 
to  keep  the  crowd  from  the  players. 

The  portraits  of  the  contestants  in  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Tourney  will  be  found  on  page  28  of  this 
number. 

A  Polish  Chess  enthusiast  has  offered  a  prize  of 
1,000  rubles,  for  a  Chess  Tournament  to  be  held  in 
Warsaw,  the  players  to  be  Steinitz,  Tschigorin, 
Lasker,  and  Pillsbury. 


Current  Events. 


.\fondayy  January  20. 

In  the  Senate  the  Davis  resolution  reaffirming 
the  Monroe  doctrine  is  reported  ;  Mr.  Sewell 
speaks  for  his  resolution  condemning  President 
Cleveland's  Venezuela  message.  .  .  .  The  House 
passes  the  Militarv  Academy  Bill  appropriating 
$449,117;  explanations  of  recent  speeches  by 
Ambassador  Bayard  in  England  are  received  ; 
the  Urgencv  Deficiency  Bill  is  reported.  .  .  . 
Secretary  Olney  complies  with  the  request  of 
the  Venezuelan  Boundary  Commission  asking 
Great  Britai:.  and  Venezuela  to  submit  docu- 
mentarv  evidence  regarding  the  disputed 
boundary;  S.  Malet  Provost,  of  New  York,  is 
elected  secretary  of  the  Commission.  .  .  .  Gen- 
eral Robert  E.  Lee's  birthday  is  celebrated  as  a 
legal  holiday  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina.  .  .  .  The  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Grand 
Island,  Nebr.,  fails.  .  .  .  Judge  Grosscup  holds 
that  a  shipper  can  not  be  held  for  violation 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  accepting 
a  rebate;  the  ex-president  and  ex-general 
traffic  manager  of  the  Santa  Fe  railway  are  ad- 
judged properly  indicted  for  giving  rebates  and 
drawbacks. 

Sharp  comments  on  Senator  Davis's  Monroe 
doctrine  resolutions  are  published  in  English 
and  F'rench  newspapers.  .  .  .  Nearly  all  Govern- 
ment candidates  arc  elected  in  Haiti.  .  .  .  Car- 
dinal Meignan,  Archbishop  of  Tours,  dies. 

Tuesday,  January  21 . 

Mr.  Call  introduces  a  resolution  in  the  Senate 
referring  to  the  arrest  of  two  Americans  in 
Havana  and  asking  for  reports  of  consuls  on 
the  war  in  Cuba.  .  .  .  The  House  passes  the 
Urgency  Appropriations  Bill  amounting  to 
$4,420,403.  .  .  .  The  Republican  legislative  cau- 
cus agreed  upon  Geo  1>.  Wellington  as  United 
.States  .Senator  from  Maryland  ;  he  will  succeed 
Senator  Gibson.  .  .  .  John  W.  Griggs,  Republi- 
can, is  inaugurated  as  governor  of  New  Jersey  ; 
Governor  McLaurie  is  inaugurated  in  Missis- 
sippi. .  .  .  Judge  Baker  in  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  at  Indianapolis  upholds  a  deed  of 
trust  to  the  National  Linseed  Oil  Company,  but 
declares  the  trust  illegal,  the  "company  an  il- 
legal organization  and  a  monopoly,  and  only 
capable  of  liolding  property  until  suit  is  filed 
bv  the  proper  persons."  .  .  .  General  Thomas 
Ewing  dies  of  injuries  received  from  a  New 
York  cable-car.  .  .  .  The  National  Manufac- 
turers' Association  conver  3  in  Chicago.  .  .  . 
The  Southern  cotton  growt .  s  effect  a  permanent 
oiganization  at  Memphis  and  resolve  to  reduce 
acreage. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Argentine  Republic  will 
make  common  cause  with  Brazil  against  Eng- 
land's claim  to  Trinidad.  .  .  .  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  (ioschen  states  that  the  English  fly- 
ing squadron  is  intended  for  use  in  any  emer- 
gency in  an  v  direction.  .  .  .  The  Canadian  Privy 
Council  at  Ottawa  formally  approves  the  action 
of  the  British  Government  authorizing  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Washington  to  sign  a 
draft  for  a  convention  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Canadian  sealing  claims;  the  President  of  the 
Swiss  Republic  is  named  as  umpire. 

Wednesday,  January  22. 

Mr.  Wnlcott  (Rep.")  speaks  in  the  Senate 
against    the     President's     Venezuelan    message 
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TOPICS   OF  THE   DAY. 


SENATOR    TILLMAN'S    SENSATIONAL 

SPEECH. 

BENJAMIN  R.  TILLMAN.  Democrat,  farmer,  governor,  and 
now  United  States  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  made  a 
sensational  attack  on  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Supreme  Court,  and  both  old  parties  in  his  first  speech 
on  tue  floor  of  the  Senate,  January  29.  He  charged  that  the 
sound-money  cry  was  part  of  "a  damnable  scheme  of  robbery," 
having  in  view,  first,  the  utter  destruction  of  silver  as  a  money 
metal ;  second,  the  increase  of  the  public  debt  by  the  issue  of 
gold  bonds;  and.  third,  the  surrender  to  corporations  of  the 
power  to  issue  all  paper  money  and  to  give  them  a  monopoly  of 
that  function.  This,  he  averred,  included  the  control  of  the  Pres- 
idential nominations  of  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  in  1892,  by  an  Eastern  gold  ring  and  the  stock-gamblers 
of  Wall  Street.  He  accused  the  President  of  weakening  on  tariff 
reform,  and  he  said  that  a  financial  platform  cunningly  drafted 
to  force  a  gold  standard  upon  the  people  had  given  an  excuse  to 
the  elastic  conscience  of  that  "bull-headed  and  self-idolatrous 
man  who  holds  the  reins  of  power"  to  pursue  the  policy  he  has. 
The' practical  destruction  of  the  Democratic  Party,  said  Mr.  Till- 
man, has  been  accomplished. 

He  declared  that  there  had  never  been  such  an  abuse  of  the 
appointing  power  or  prostitutioia  of  the  office  of  President  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  "With  relentless  purpose,"  said  he,  the 
President  has  "ignored  his  oath  of  office  to  uphold  and  obey  the 
law,  and  has  paid  out  gold  instead  of  coin  and  issued  bonds  to 
buy  more  gold,  by  both  actions  overriding  the  law  and  giving  no 
heed  to  the  interests  of  any  but  his  moneyed  friends — I  might  say 
his  owners  or  partners. " 

We  quote  further  from  press  reports  of  the  speech  : 

"  An  honest  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  have  resigned  his  office 
rather  than  submit  to  the  dictation  of  a  besotted  chief,  would  have  paid 
out  silver  to  protect  the  Treasury  from  the  gold  gamblers  and  bond-grab- 
bers, as  the  law  and  his  oath  of  office  required.    But,  alas  !  the  old  breed  of 


Southern  statesmen,  like  Calhoun,  who,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  public 
service,  had  to  be  buried  at  public  expense  and  his  debts  paid  by  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  is  no  more.  No  wonder  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts feels  warranted  in  twitting  us  with  the  decay  of  Southern  statesman- 
ship and  charging  us  with  dishonesty.  He  charges  it,  however,  in  another 
connection,  and  as  aiding  and  abetting  this  Judas  from  Kentucky,  who, 
after  a  brilliant  career  of  twenty  years  and  more  as  leader  and  champion 
of  the  silver  forces,  has,  in  his  old  age,  come  to  this  pitiful  pass.  And  then 
to  think  that  the  indictment  thus  brought  against  a  whole  section  should 
have  so  much  color  of  truth  and  of  fact  to  back  it  up  in  the  apostasy  from 
their  principles  of  the  two  other  Secretaries  from  the  South  in  the  Cabinet 
of  a  President  who  has  so  disgraced  the  name  of  Democracy.  The  South 
bows  its  head  in  shame  at  this  exhibition  of  moral  cowardice  and  despises 
the  renegades,  but  I  must  remind  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
there  is  as  yet  only  moral  turpitude  and  treachery  to  be  charged  against 
these  men.  The  Southern  Congressmen  and  Senators  who  came  liere  poor 
are  still  poor.  They  have  not  become  millionaires  like  some  of  their  North- 
ern brethren,  and  there  is  no  Credit  Mobilier  steal,  or  Colfax  scandal,  or 
Belknap  bribery  chargable  to  any  Southern  man.  Let  him  remember  these 
things  and  keep  back  his  cheers  and  taunts. 

"Rothschild  and  his  American  agents  graciously  condescend  to  come  to 
the  help  of  the  United  States  Treasury  in  maintaining  the  gold  standard 
which  has  wrought  the  ruin  and  only  charges  a  small  commission  of  ten 
million  or  so.  Great  God  !  that  this  proud  Government,  the  richest,  most 
powerful  on  the  globe,  should  have  been  brought  to  sO  low  a  pass  that  a 
London  Jew  should  have  been  appointed  its  receiver,  and  presumes  to 
patronize  us! 

"  The  responsibility  of  providing  revenues  and  looking  after  the  solvency 
of  the  Treasury,  ^yhich  rests  with  Congress,  has  been  usurped  by  the 
President.  Why  is  he  not  impeached?  Because  he  is  carrying  out  Repub- 
lican policies,  and  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  feel  safe 
and  believe  that  they  are  certain  to  elect  the  next  President  and  obtain 
control  of  the  Government.  They  are  willing  to  load  down  the  incompetent 
or  dishonest  Democracy  (I  say  the  incompetent  "and"  dishonest  Democ- 
racy) with  the  odium  of  the  misgovernment,  to  lend  their  help  by  acquie.s- 
cence  in  wrongdoing.  The  policy  is  to  do  nothing — to  preserve  a  trwisterly 
inactivity — and  only  obstruct  where  relief  could  be  given. 

"  The-money  changers  are  in  the  temple  of  our  liberties,  and  have  bought 
the  sentinels  on  guard.  .  .  .  The  encroachments  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary, and  the  supinenessand  venality —corruption,  I  say— of  the  representa- 
tive branches  of  the  Government  are  causes  of  deep  concern  to  all  thinking 
and  patriotic  men.  We  are  fast  drifting  into  government  by  injunction  in 
the  interest  of  monopolies  and  corporations,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
one  corrupt  vote,  annuls  an  act  of  Congress  looking  to  the  taxation  of  the 
rich. 

"The  Armenians  are  here  at  your  doors.  In  every  city  and  hamlet  of 
these  United  States  they  can  be  found,  and  I  warn  you  they  will  not  be 
held  down  for  all  time  by  the  Turks  who  now  oppress  them.  A  day  of 
reckoning  will  come  unless  there  is  no  longer  a  just  God  in  heaven,  and 
when  it  does  come,  wo  be  unto  those  who  have  been  among  the  oppressors 
of  the  people.  The  present  struggle  is,  unfortunately,  too  like  that  which 
preceded  the  late  Civil  War,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sectional.  The  creditor  and 
the  manufacturing  States  of  the  North  and  East,  those  who  have  grown 
inordinately  wealthy  at  the  expense  of  the  producing  classes  of  the  South 
and  West,  are  urging  this  policy  with  the  besotted  blindness  of  Belshazzar. 
The  old  slave-holders  of  the  South  were  not  more  arrogant  or  more  deter- 
mined. The  sordid  despotism  of  wealth,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Justice  Brown, 
is  already  felt  throughout  the  land. 

"God  grant  that  our  cottntry  may  be  spared  the  enactment  of  such  scenes 
as  were  witnessed  in  Paris  in  lySq.  But  the  fair  flower  of  liberty  can  not  be 
uprooted  or  smothered  by  the  noxious  weeds  of  monopoly  and  class  privilege 
without  bloodshed,  and  a  cataclysm  which  will  give  us  a  military  despot- 
tism,  or  leave  the  republic  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disenthralled." 

We  give  a  number  of  comments  from  Southern  newspapers  in 
this  issue. 

No  Sensational  Courtesy  about  that  Speech. — "The  toiling 
and  down-trodden  masses  of  this  country  will  rejoice  when  they 
read  reports  of  the  great  speech  with  which  Senator  Ben  Tillman 
electrified  the  Senate  yesterday.  They  will  think  that  the  soul  of 
'Old  Hickory'  Jackson  has  been  reincarnated  in  the  body  of  the 
plain  farmer  the  common  people  of  South  Carolina  have  sent  to 
Washington  to  represent  them.  Never  since  the  death  of  that 
great  and  iron-souled  Democrat  have  the  laborers  and  producers 
of  this  country  had  as  faithful  and  powerful  a  friend  or  the  greedy, 
grasping  money  power  so  fearless  and  merciless  an  enemy  as 
Ben  Tillman.  He  is  of  the  people  and  knows  their  sufferings. 
He  will  voice  their  wrongs  in  speeches  which  will  ring  from  one 
end  of  this  country  to  the  other  and  rouse  the  oppressed  masses 
to  vally  in  one  grand,  supreme  effort  at  the  polls  to  break  the 
chains  the  money  power  is  riveting  upon  them  and  thus  avert 
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such  scenes  as  those  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  otherwise 
must  inevitably  come.  God  spare  this  country  from  such  a  fate  ! 
.  .  .  There  was  no  Senatorial  courtesy  about  that  speech.  Till- 
man used  plain  English  and  called  a  spade  a  spade  and  a  traitor 
a  Judas.  It  was  a  masterly  presentation  of  a  burning  issue  and  a 
fearful  arraignment  of  those  who  oppress  the  poor  and  batten  on 
their  misfortunes."— /'/^c?  Register  {Dem.),  Coiiond/a,  S.  C. 

"Senator  Tillman  made  his  first  speech  in  the  Senate  yesterday. 
It  was  coarse  and  vulgar  and   strong.     He  attacked  President 
Cleveland,  as  our  despatches  say,  with  'clumsy  invective."     The 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  received  his  re- 
marks in  silence  and  the  Republicans  en- 
joyed the  scene,  and  after  he  got  through 
he   was    congratulated    only   by   Senator 
Stewart,    a   free-silver    Republican   from 
Nevada,    and    Senator    Kyle,    a    Populist 
from    North    Dakota."—/'//^    News   and 
Courier  {Dem),  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The   Champion    Blackguard.  —  "The 

champiun  biackguaid  of  the  United  States 
Senate  has  broken  the  seal  temporarily 
put  upon  his  capacious  mouth,  in  a  speech 
that  must  have  given  even  the  case-hard- 
ened old  sinners  of  that  degenerate  body 
some  sense  of  shame.  But  the  disgrace 
was  inevitable  from  the  moment  that  the 
ignorant  element  of  South  Carolina  took 
charge  of  the  State  and  elected  Tillman 
to  the  Senate.  He  has  never  been  any- 
thing but  a  filthy-minded  Thersites,  and 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
conceal  his  peculiar  talent  under  a  bushel. 
We  give  space  to  his  first  effort  to-day,  as 
an  object-lesson  from  which  our  readers 
may  conceive  the  full  measure  of  the  Sen- 
ate's decadence.  There  has  been  a  time 
when  no  Senat^  would  have  ventured  to 
so  far  outrage  decency  as  to  rise  in  his 
place  and  charge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  being  the  hired  accom- 
plice of  corruptionists  and  with  bribing 
members  of  Congress  to  secure  legislation 
demanded  by  his  'partners  or  owners.' 
That  time,  it  seems,  is  past.  There  is 
apjiarently  no  indecency  to  which  the 
present  Senate  will  not  listen,  and  no 
charge,  however  infamous,  that  a  Senator 
may  not  openly  prefer  against  the  head  of 
the  (Jovernment.  Such  exhibitions  can 
nf)t  hurt  Mr.  Cleveland.  They  only  make  Americans  who  love 
their  country  blush  to  think  that  such  things  can  be,  and  that 
men  like  Tillman  have  succeeded  to  men  like  Calhoun,  Hayne, 
and  McDuffie  in  the  national  legislature." — The  Event7ig  Scimi- 
tar (Dem.),  Memphis,   7'enn. 

"Enough  to  say  that  Tillman  is  no  longer  merely  a  reprortch 
to  South  Carolina— he  is  a  blot  upon  the  Senate,  an  affliction  to 
the  whole  nation,  a  flagrant  anachronism  in  an  enlightened  age. 
If  he  be,  as  has  been  said,  a  ])roduct  of  that  'New  South'  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  then  give  us  the  old  South  back  again 
with  all  its  faults  and  weaknesses.  It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  a 
South  of  passion  and  of  prejudice,  haughty,  turbulent,  fanatical, 
and  narrow,  but  it  was  the  cradle  of  brave  and  courteous  gentle- 
men, and  it  kept  its  blackguards  and  its  ruffians  at  home."—  'J'he 
Post  (/mi.),   Washington. 

"Tillman  calls  himself  a  Democrat,  and  there  are  many  men  in 
the  Democratic  Party  who  do  not  agree  with  the  President's 
financial  policy.  But  the  South  Carolina  Senator  represented 
neither  these  nor  any  other  respectable  class  in  his  attack  upon 
the  President  and  his  outrage  upon  the  dignity  cf  the  Senate. 
For  Tillman  to  pose  as  a  representative  Southern  man  after  his 
performance  of  Wednesday  is  a  libel  upon  the  South.  We  would 
fain  believe  that  the  very  men  who  elected  him  to  the  Senate  will 
repudiate  his  utterances,  and  be  warned  against  jjolitical  up- 
heavals that  throw  such  men  as  he  is  to  the  surface."— /"//t-  Dis- 
patch (Dem),  Riehmomi,   \'a. 

"He  unsheathed  his  pitchfork  and  its  steel  tines  iirought  blood 


SENATOR   B.    K.    TI I.L.MAN' 


time  and  again.  And  the  speech  was  not  simply  Billingsgate 
and  abuse.  We  are  told  that  for  two  hours  the  galleries  were 
packed  and  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  dramatic  Carolinian. 
The  Senate  and  its  spectators  would  not  have  listened  so  long  to 
a  speech  that  had  nothing  to  challenge  attention  but  its  abuse  of 
those  in  j)rominent  places." — The  Chronicle  (Dem.),  Augusta, 
Ga. 

"He  j)retended  to  speak  for  the  South.  Yet  that  harangue, 
drii)ping  with  ignoble  coarseness,  disfigured  with  iinsupported 
accusations,  inflammatory,  ignorant,  unfeeling,  and  flatulent,  is 

capable  of  robbing  the 
~  South   as   even   a    sec- 

tional tariff  law   could 
scarcely    rob     her     in 
years.     It   can  rob  the 
South  of  much  advance- 
ment in  wealth  and  pop- 
idation.      It  can    furnish 
the  detractors  of  the  South 
with  instruments  of  misrep- 
resentation which  they  could 
not    plausibly     invent." — The 
Republic     (Dem.),    .St.    Louis, 
Mo. 


"His  stock  in  trade  is  abuse  and 
Billingsgate,  and  he  defames  those 
he  can  not  pull  down  to  his  own  level. 
What  a  shame  it  is  that  a  State  with  a 
grand  history  should  be  forced  to  be  mis- 
represented by  such  a  political  charlatan  !" 
—  The  American  (Dem.) , Nashville,  Tt  nn. 

"There  was  not  a  word  of  argument,  no  idea 
was  advanced,  there  was  nothing  but  that  coarse 
vituperation  that  is  employed  by  a  bravado  in 
denouncing  his  enemies.  And  this  man  occupies 
the  seat  once  occupied  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  and 
represents  the  same  State  as  did  Hayne,  who 
engaged  the  great  Webster  in  immortal  debate. 
There  has  never  been  so  painful  an  exhibition  of 
the  decadence  of  the  United  States  Senate." — 
The  Banner  (Ind.) ,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

"Tillman  maybe  a  demagog  and  a  blather- 
skite ;  but  he  is  a  product  and  a  sign  of  the 
times.  He  is  a  portent  that  it  will  not  do  to  ig- 
nore, contemn,  or  laugh  at.  He  may  be  a  bird 
cf  ill  omen,  but  he  is  ominous,  all  the  same,  as 
Coxey  was  ominous.  Better  do  something  to 
conciliate  and  reassure  the  people,  or  get  ready 
for  the  deluge.  It  is  coming,  if  some  just  concessions  are  not 
made  to  the  people."— 77/^?  Pilot  (Proh.) ,  Norfolk,   J 'a. 

"Truly  the  pitchfork  will  hereafter  be  regarded  as  the  most 
appropriate  emblem  of  Tillmanism,  and  as  that  instrument  is  used 
almost  exclusively  in  the  barnyard  it  is  a  pity  that  the  Senator 
does  not  confine  his  talents  to  the  same  sphere." — The  Sun 
(Ind.),  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tillman  a  Disciple  of  Mr.  Cleveland. — "Theonly  parts  of  the 
South  Carolinian's  tirade  that  were  at  all  effective  were  those 
consisting  of  direct  quotations  from  Mr.  Cleveland's  Socialistic 
or  semi-Socialistic  utterances  previous  to  1S92.  .  .  .  The 'grasp- 
ing and  heedless  exactions  of  employers.'  the 'iron  heel'  of  the 
'trusts,  combinations,  and  monopolies'  which  are  trampling  the 
citizen  to  death  ;  the  'colossal  fortunes,  unfairly  gathered,  in  the 
hands  of  the  few;'  the 'oppressed  poverty  and  toil,  exasperated 
by  injustice  and  discontent;'  the  schemes  "perpetuated  for  the 
pur])ose  of  exacting  tribute  from  the  \^^^<.^\•  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rich;'  the  'scenes  that  mock  the  hoi)es  of  toil  and  attest  the 
tender  mercy  the  workingman  receives  from  those  made  selfish 
and  sordid  by  unjust  gcn-ernmental  favoritisms  ;'  these  and  simi- 
lar phrases  from  Mr.  Cleveland's  tongue  and  pen  are  the  seed 
from  which  are  sprung  the  Tillmans  in  public  life  to-day." —  The 
Sun  (Dem.),  Ne7o  )'orl:. 

"One  jnupose,  and  that  a  useful  one.  Tillman  ought  to  serve. 
Lodge,  Davis.  Teller,  Morgan,  and  other  Senatcrs  with  strongly 
demagogical  tendencies  can  j)rotital)ly  study  Tillman  as  an  object- 
lesson  in  what  lies  at  the  end  of  the  road  they  are  traveling." — 
Th.>  Republican  (/ml.),  Springfield,  Mass. 
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LEGISLATIVE   DEMANDS   BY    BUSINESS 
INTERESTS. 

TWO  important  national  conventions  of  business  men  have 
recently  reformulated  their  demands  for  legislation.  The 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  representing,  it  is  said, 
plants  worth  more  than  3,500  millions  of  dollars,  met  in  Chicago 
January  21-23.  An  important  change  was  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion whereby  the  association  becomes  one  of  individuals,  firms, 
and  corporations,  instead  of  a  federation  of  national  organizations. 
Committees  were  authorized  to  place  expert  commercial  agents 
in  foreign  markets,  to  sujiply  statistical  information,  to  secure 
such  legislation  as  will  create  a  new  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  to  be  known  as  a  Secretary  of  Manufactures ;  also  com- 
mittees on  reestablishment  of  treaties  of  reciprocity,  the  home 
market,  national  revenue,  and  on  ways  and  means  for  the 
work  of  the  association.  Resolutions  were  passed  in  favor  of 
retaining  the  home  market ;  embodying  the  principle  of  reci- 
procity in  legislation  ;  a  system  of  subsidies  for  American  ship- 
ping; construction  and  operation  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  under 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  waterways.  It  was  further  resolved  to  request 
Congress  to  "appoint  a  commission,  or  to  direct  one  of  its  own 
committees  to  inquire  respecting  the  alleged  invasion  of  our  mar- 
ket and  the  menace  offered  to  American  manufacturing  industry 
by  the  products  of  cheap  Oriental  labor,  and  to  determine  what 
is  the  cause  of  this  menace  and  what  means  should  be  adopted  to 
avert  the  threatened  injury  to  domestic  producers." 

The  Textile  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  West  and  South, 
at  a  convention  in  Chicago  at  the  same  time,  adopted  elaborate 
resolutions  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  and  the  preservation  of 
the  home  market,  and  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  reciproc- 
ity principle  in  framing  a  free  list. 

The  National  Board  of  Trade,  meeting  in  Washington  a  week 
later,  declared  first,  that  Congress  should  retire  and  cancel  the 
legal-tender  notes  and  provide  for  the  revision  and  extension  of 
the  national  banking  system.  The  Torrey  Bankruptcy  bill  was  re- 
approved.  A  recommendation  of  legislation  to  reestablish  recip- 
rocal trade  relations  wMth  Mexico'.  Central  and  South  American 
countries,  and  Spanish-American  colonies,  was  unanimously 
adopted.  The  board  also  went  on  record  in  opposition  to  all 
movements  looking  to  government  ownership  of  railway  lines, 
and  in  favor  of  extending  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad.  Peace  greetings  were  sent  to  the  Associated  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  Great  Britain  before  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  demands  of  these  representative  and  professedly  non- 
political  organizations  are  forcefully  discussed  in  the  press. 

Wreckers  and  Plunder. — "The  resolutions  of  commercial 
bodies  begging  that  the  destruction  of  business,  the  stifling  of 
credits,  and  the  slaughter  of  prices  be  abandoned  by  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks  of  the  Populist  Party  and  the  silver-mining  States  is 
grateful  to  their  ears,  for  it  is  the  testimony  that  thej-  may  ac- 
complish their  purpose  of  terrorizing  the  business  world  and  ex- 
terminating their  enemies,  the  capitalists.  One  of  the  worst 
offenses  of  the  Armenians  is  that  many  of  them  are  enterprising 
and  thrifty;  they  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain;  they  even  lend 
money  and  expect  to  be  repaid.  For  this,  among  other  things, 
are  they  slaughtered,  their  wives  carried  off  to  harems,  and  their 
houses  burned.  The  offense  of  bankers  is  that  when  they  lend 
they  expect  to  be  repaid  ;  the  outrages  of  the  money  power  con- 
sist of  foreclosing  mortgages.  They  must  be  exterminated. 
Free-silver  coinage  will  not  help  the  mine-owners  materially, 
because  under  it  they  would  only  get  a  dollar  for  a  dollar's  worth 
of  silver;  it  would  help  the  debtors  on  time  obligations,  but  the 
volume  of  indebtedness  is  verj'  much  less  than  it  is  alleged  to  be 
by  the  howling  dervishes  who  seek  to  arouse  their  cupidity.  The 
main  advantage  to  the  Populists  and  their  allies  is  that  to  change 
the  monetary  standard,  reducing  it  one  half,  would  stop  produc- 
tion, put  all  business  into  a  receivership,  and  fill  the  land  with 
sheriff's  sales  and  bankrupt  stocks,  and  out  of  the  general  wreck 


and  confusion  the  wreckers  would  stand  a  chance  to  get  away 
with  a  good  deal  of  plunder."— Jourfia/  of  Commerce  {Ind.) , 
Netv  York. 

They  Know  What  They  Are  Talking  About.— "The  merit  of 
the  speeches  and  resolutions  of  the  members  of  the  manufac- 
turers' convention  is  that  they  are  utterances  of  men  who  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  They  are  not  conclusions  of  theo- 
rists, who,  as  the  farmer  said,  'lay  down  what  they  call  a  major 
premise  back  of  over  there,  stake  what  they  call  a  minor  sonie- 
wheres  within  a  few  rods  of  it,  and  bring  out  what  they  call  a 
conclusion  away  over  yander. '  .  .  .  The  essence  of  the  complaints 
of  the  American  manufacturers  is  that  the  present  tariff  makes 
the  home  market  an  unprofitable  one.  whereas  it  ought  to  be  the 
best  market,  and  under  protection  it  was.  People  are  not  buying 
as  many  shoes,  or  dresses,  or  suits  of  clothes,  or  as  much  furni- 
ture, nor  are  they  building  as  many  houses  as  formerly  they  were. 
This  condition  is  injurious  to  the  manufacturers,  for  they  ate  the 
first  sellers  of  the  articles  used.  Any  person  not  of  the  degree  in 
lunacy  achieved  by  a  philosoi^hic  writer  on  free-trade  theories  can 
perceive  the  force  of  this  argument." — The  htter  Ocean  {Rep.), 
C  hie  ago. 

Playing  a  Huge  Confidence  Game. — "This manufacturers' as- 
sociation stands  confessed  befoie  the  world  as  an  organization  of 
greed  and  rapacity.  If  manufacturers  were  to  organize  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  their  interests  by  innocent  methods,  such 
as  the  interchange  and  dissemination  of  technical  knowledge,  the 
improvement  of  processes,  and  the  betterment  of  the  means  of 
commercial  intercourse  at  home  and  abroad,  their  action  would  be 
altogether  laudable.  But  when  they  organize  for  the  principal 
or  sole  purpose  of  procuring  legislation  which  will  enable  them 
to  exact  tribute  from  their  own  countrymen,  of  playing  a  huge 
confidence  game,  with  Congress  for  a  pal,  they  are  deserving  of 
nothing  but  denunciation.  And  if  they  deserve  denunciation  for 
fraudulent  designs,  hardly  less  do  the  American  people  deserve 
contempt  for  permitting  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  and 
robbed  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  millions  by  such  confidence 
operators." — The  Chronicle  {Deni.) ,  Chicago. 

It  would  seem  as  if  immediate  action  were  necessary,  and  that 
even  Democrats  in  Congress  would  be  willing  to  join  in  passing 
measures  to  save  the  American  workingman  from  idleness  or 
starvation.  A  tariff  should  be  promptly  placed  on  articles  that 
are  or  can  be  imported  from  Asia  sufficient  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  American  wages  and  Japanese  or  Chinese  wages." 
—  The  Journal  {Ind.  Rep.),  Minneapolis. 

"The  country  has  abundant  use  for  an  association  devoted  to 
the  encouragement  of  manufactures  and  manufacturing  interests  ; 
but  it  has  no  use  for  an  organization  which  holds  these  purposes 
subordinate  to  the  establishment  of  partizan  political  theories  and 
which  proposes  to  commit  the  manufacurers  of  the  country  to  a 
protective  tariff.  The  number  of  manufacturers  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  protective  theory  or  doctrine  is  very  large — quite  as 
large,  probably,  as  the  number  of  those  who  do  believe  in  that 
docirme."— The  Tree  Press  {Dcni.).  Detroit. 

"There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  the 
interests  of  manufactures,  mining,  and  commerce  cared  for  by  a 
special  department.  The  bureaus  relating  to  commerce  and  trade 
and  the  consular  service  should  be  placed  in  this  new  department, 
so  that  the  progress  of  our  material  development  may  be  acceler- 
ated by  combining,  under  one  head,  everything  that  effects  our 
friendly  competition  with  other  nations  in  the  markets  of  the 
\vox\A."—The  Spy  {Rep.),    IVorccster,  Mass. 

"One  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion is  that  it  is  non-political.  All  the  other  principles,  how- 
ever, except  one  relate  to  getting  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
manufacturers.  This  is  a  queer  sort  of  non-political  organiz- 
ation."—  The  Courier-Journal  {Deni.),  Louisville,  Ky. 

"There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  the  division  of  opinion  on  the 
vote  of  adoption  [of  the  Finance  Committee's  report]  fairly  rep- 
resents the  opinion  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
— nearly  four  to  one — in  favor  of  sound  money.  .  .  .  The  National 
Board  of  Trade  is  a  really  representative  body  whose  common- 
sense  views  are  in  fine  contrast  with  the  proceedings  of  the  other 
Congress  at  Washington  in  session  on  the  same  day." — The 
Record  {Dein.),  Philadelphia. 
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INDEPENDENT    MOVEMENT    FOR    FREE 
SILVER. 


AN  independent  free-coinage  party  is  a  factor  whose  influence 
in  the  coming  Presidential  campaign  political  journals  are 
attempting  to  estimate.  The  Populist  convention  and  a  national 
free-silver  convention  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis  on  the  same  date, 
July  22.  a  few  weeks  later  than  the  national  conventions  of  the 
old  parties,  and  a  coalition  of  silver  forces  is  expected  as  a  re- 
sult unless  one  of  the  old  parties  should  declare  for  free  silver. 

The  call  for  the  free-silver  convention  was  issued  by  a  confer- 
ence of  prominent  free-silver  men  of  all  parties  held  in  Washing- 
ton last  month.  Dr.  J.  J.  Mott,  of  North  Carolina,  formerly  a 
Republican,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee.  Representation  in  the  convention  will  be  based  on 
the  silver-voting  strength  as  ascertained  by  the  American  Bi- 
metallic Union.  For  example,  Colorado  will  have  70  delegates, 
Georgia  50.  Missouri  45,  Pennsylvania  45,  New  York  44. 

The  resolutions  of  the  silver  c<jnference  demand  "the  imme- 
diate return  t9  the  constitutional  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  by 
the  restoration  by  this  Government,  independent  of  any  foreign 
power,  of  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  into 
standard  money,  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i,  and  upon  terms  of  exact 
equality,  as  they  existed  prior  to  1873  ;  the  silver  coin  to  be  a  full 
legal  tender,  equally  with  gold,  for  all  debts  and  dues,  public 
and  private."  They  also  declare  for  issues  of  legal  tender  by  the 
Government  only. 

They  conclude  with  this  declaration  : 

Over  and  above  all  other  questions  of  policy,  we  are  in  favor  of  restoring 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  time-honored  money  of  the  Constitu- 
tion—Ko'd  and  silver,  not  one,  but  both— the  money  of  Washington  and 
Hamilton,  and  Jefferson  and  Monroe,  and  Jackson  and  Lincoln,  to  the  end 
that  the  American  people  may  receive  honest  pay  for  an  honest  product, 
the  American  debtor  pays  his  just  obligations  in  an  honest  standard  and 
not  in  a  standard  that  is  appreciated  100  per  cent,  above  the  great  staples  of 
our  country,  and  to  the  end,  further,  that  silver-standard  countries  may  be 
deprived  of  the  unnatural  advantage  they  now  enjoy  in  the  difference  in 
exchange  between  gold  and  silver— an  advantage  which  the  tariff  legisla- 
tion alone  can  not  overcome. 

We,  therefore,  confidently  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that, 
leaving  in  abeyance  for  the  moment  all  other  questions,  however  impor- 
tant, even  momentous  they  may  appear,  and  sundering  if  need  be  their 
former  party  affiliations,  they  unite  in  a  supreme  effort  to  free  themselves 
and  their  children  from  the  domination  of  the  money  power— a  power  more 
destructive  than  any  which  has  ever  been  fastened  upon  the  civilized  men 
in  any  race  and  in  any  age.  Upon  the  consummatior!  of  their  desires  and 
efforts  we  invoke  the  gracious  favor  of  divine  Providence. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  free-silver  conference,  Republican 
silver  Senators  issued  a  declaration  for  signatures,  embodying  a 
demand  for  a  plank  in  the  national  Republican  platform  for  1896. 
It  calls  for  free  coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  i  in  order  to  obliterate 
the  difference  in  exchange  alleged  to  operate  as  a  bounty  to 
Oriental  silver-basis  competitors  with  gold-basis  countries,  and  it 
favors  a  tariflf  which  shall  equalize  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
labor  between  this  country  and  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Roth  Republican  and  Democratic  journals  in  the  East  as  a  rule 
insist  that  their  respective  national  conventions  must  make 
clear-cut  "sound-money"  platlorms.  The  New  York  Tributic 
(Rep  )  and  Times  (Dem.),  for  instance,  consider  the  indepen- 
dent free-silver  movement  less  formidable  than  in  any  other  form, 
and  they  welcome  it  as  unmistakably  determining  the  attitude 
that  the  old  parties  will  take  on  the  money  question.  We  qtiote 
editorials  on  the  free-silver  movement  from  papers  outside  the 
so-called  Eastern  section  : 

A  Rallying-Point  Has  Been  Secured.— "All  that  was  required 
was  a  rallying-point.  That  lias  been  secured.  All  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  English  gold  standard,  bankers'  monopoly  of  money. 
and  swindling  bond  debt,  will  come  together.  There  is  nothing 
now  to  divide  them.  The  issue  was  made  for  them  by  the  Sher- 
mans, the  Clevclands,  the  Harrisons,  the  Reeds,  and  the  Car- 
lisles.  These  representatives  of  the  money  powers  of  Europe  and 
America,  under  the  leadership  of  the  great  house  of  Rothschilds, 
arc  rnlihing  the  people  of  their  money,  destroving  the  value  of 
their  property,  and  they  jiroclaim  their  intention  to  maintain  the 


gold  standard  by  an  unlimited  public  debt,  and  reduce  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  poverty  and  want.  Against  such  an  issue 
made  by  the  enemies  of  the  people,  the  Populists,  the  silver  men. 
the  farmers,  the  planters,  the  laborers,  the  mechanics,  and  the 
producers  of  all  description  must  rally  and  resist  the  attack  of  the 
enemy.  This  makes  the  issue." — Stiver  Knight  and  A'a/ional 
Watchman  (Pop.),  Washington,  D.  C  Senator  Stewart, 
Editor. 

The  Impossible  Program  of  Union.— "As  we  understand  it. 
the  program  is  tor  the  silver  convention  to  adopt  a  platform  iden- 
tical with  the  one  set  forth  in  these  columns,  nominate  a  ticket  in 
accordance  therewith,  and  ask  the  Populist  convention  to  indorse 
both  and  merge  the  two  parties  into  one  to  support  it.  The  name 
of  the  People's  Party  is  to  be  retained  with  its  machinery,  the 
silver  people  contributing  the  platform  and  the  candidates.  Per- 
haps we  are  mistaken  in  this,  but  so  we  have  interpreted  the  de- 
sires of  the  gentlemen  who  managed  affairs  at  St.  Louis  for  the 
Populists  on  the  17th  and  for  the  Bimetallic  League  at  Washing- 
ton on  the  22d.  In  other  words,  the  Populists  are  to  be  asked  to 
abandon  all  their  platform  except  the  money  question  and  also 
forego  the  nomination  of  any  of  their  own  men  on  the  ticket.  .  .  . 
However  well  meaning  they  may  be,  and  we  are  willing  to  give 
them  credit  for  the  best  of  motives,  the  managers  of  both  sides 
have  undoubtedlj'  undertaken  an  exceedingly  difficiilt  task.  We 
are  afraid  that  even  the  shrewdest  of  them  have  overlooked  sev- 
eral factors  which  make  it  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  of 
accomplishment." — 7'he  American  A'on-Conjorniist  {Pop.),  In- 
dianapolis. 

Clear  the  Political  Atmosphere. — "It  is  well  that  the  country 
should  know  how  many  ])eople  regard  a  debased  currency  not 
only  as  desirable  but  as  more  important  than  any  and  all  other 
things  attainable  by  legislation.  Let  those  who  are  of  that  mind 
flock  by  themselves.  By  so  doing  they  will  clear  the  political 
atmosphere. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  little  to  fear  from  this  movement. 
There  are  many  silverites  in  the  Democratic  Party,  but  most  <  t 
them  realize  that  there  are  other  things  in  this  world  more  to  be 
desired  than  a  degradation  of  the  standard  of  value.  The  one- 
idea  fanatics  are  mostly  Republicans.  Those  Republicans  who 
do  not  look  upon  a  McKinley  tariff  as  the  one  thing  needful  in 
this  life,  if  not  in  the  next,  are  cocksure  that  i6-to-i  silver  is  the 
grand  panacea  for  all  the  economic  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 

"It  will  not  escape  notice  that  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  was 
chairman  of  the  conference  committee  on  resolutions,  and  that 
Senator  Stewart,  also  of  Nevada,  was  a  conspicuous  personage 
and  honored  orator  on  the  floor.  These  worthies  adhered  to  the 
Republican  Part}',  were  honored  by  it,  and  exerted  great  influ- 
ence over  its  policy  (as,  for  example,  in  framing  and  passing  the 
silver  act  of  1S90)  long  after  A.  J.  Warner  had  taken  himself  out 
of  the  Democratic  Part}'.  The}'  are  fairly  representative  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  will  abandcm  the  old  parties  to  chase  after 
the  cheap- money  ignis  J  at  tins." — The  Chronicle  {Dem.), 
Chicago. 

"From  Indiana  East  the  Democracy  stands  for  sound  money. 
Nebraska  sound-money  Democrats  proved  at  the  polls  that  they 
outnumber  the  free-silver  men  two  to  one,  while  the  Altgeld- 
Henrichsen  candidate  was  defeated  in  the  eighteenth  district  of 
Illinois.  Iowa,  Kentucky, and  Maryland  declared  for  sound  money, 
and  Mississippi  was  the  only  State  in  which  the  Democracy  last 
year  took  an  unmistakable  stand  for  free  silver.  Th.ere  is  almost 
absolutely  no  prospect  that  the  national  Democracy  will  put  a 
free-silver  plank  in  its  platform." — J  he  Banner  (/nd.) ,  Aash- 
ville,  Tenn. 

"Count  all  of  the  electors  from  the  silver  States  and  those  in 
sympathy  with  them  out  of  the  Republican  column  next  Novem- 
ber, and  yet  its  candidate  can  be  elected.  The  silver-mine  intei- 
est  as  a  political  parly  can  not  defeat  tlie  Republican  Party,  but 
in  the  Senate  its  adlierctits  are  revealing  their  selfishness  in  a 
manner  which  will  turn  all  real  Republicans  in  the  country  at 
large  against  \\."— The  Journal  (Pe/>.),  Indianapolis. 

"Judging  from  the  situation  in  the  Senate  the  free-silver  move- 
ment is  practically  a  non-partizan  movement,  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  it  can  be  made  to  cut  any  figure  in  party  politics  during  a 
national  campaign  unless  Democracy  should  nominate  another 
goldbug." — T iic  Call  (/nd.) ,  San  /'rancisco. 

"Unless  the  Democratic  national  convention  shall  adopt  a  free- 
coinage  platform  and  nominate  a  free-coinage  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  the  delegates  might  as  well  sing  a  requiem  before 
leaving  the  convi-iition  iiall.  for  they  shall  have  driven  a  dagger- 
to  the  iiilt  in  the  heart  of  their  party." —  The  .Xe-rs  {Pop.),  Denver. 
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THE    ALLEGED     RUSSO-TU  RKISH     ALLIANCE. 

AN  understanding  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  amounting  to 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  altho  probably  not  de- 
fined by  treaty,  is  assumed  to  be  an  accomplished  fact  by  Eng- 
lish and  American  journals  of  credible  authority.  7 he  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  contained  the  first  report  of  such  an  alliance, 
which  it  reaffirms  in  the  face  of  a  carefully  worded  denial  of  a 
formal  agreement  given  by  the  Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey.  Con- 
stantinople correspondence  in  the  London  Times  of  January  30 
confirms  the  news  to  this  extent :  "It  is  certain  that  a  private  un- 
derstanding has  been  established  between  Russia  and  the  Sultan 
which  gives  the  Sultan  confidence  in  Russian  friendship  and  dis- 
poses him  to  conform  to  Russian  counsel  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy." 

We  give  a  number  of  American  press  opinions  on  this  alleged 
understanding  and  its  momentous  international  consequences  : 

Russia  the  Champion  of  Turkey.— "Opinions  vary  regarding 
the  report  of  a  Russo-Turkish  alliance.  In  some  quarters  it  is 
utterly  scouted.  In  others,  equally  well  informed  and  equally 
judicious,  it  is  deemed  probably  true.  Certainly  it  bears  marks 
of  credibility  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  serious  consideration. 
These  are  made  apparent  by  a  brief  review  of  the  recent  history 
of  the  Turkish  question.  In  I\Iay  last  the  six  great  powers  united 
in  demanding  reforms  in  Armenia.  Turkey  temporized  and 
dallied  for  months,  meantime  pushing  on  the  massacres  with 
feverish  haste.  Finally  the  powers,  or  some  of  them,  grew  im- 
patient and  proposed  action.  Instantly  Russia  demurred.  It 
was  she,  and  she  alone,  who  prevented  action.  She  actually 
made  herself  the  champion  of  Turkey  ;  to  such  an  extent,  at  any 
rate,  as  to  prevent  the  other  powers  from  intervening  in  behalf 
of  Armenia  under  penalty  of  breaking  the  European  concert. 
That  conduct  of  Russia  was  noticed  at  the  time,  and  was  much 
commented  upon.  It  has  never — tmless  now — been  explained. 
This  report  of  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  if  true,  fully 
explains  it.  If  such  a  treaty  has  been  concluded,  it  means  that 
Russia  has  protected  and  upheld  Turkey  in  exterminating  the 
Armenians,  and  that  Turkey  in  return  will  make  the  Black  Sea 
a  Russian  lake  and  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosporus  a  Russian 
canal." — The  Tribune,  New  York. 

Has  Russia  Outwitted  the  Powers  ?— "There  are  two  explana- 
tions of  the  story  from  London  that  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi, 
which  put  Turkey  under  the  suzerainty  of  Russia,  has  been  re- 
vived. One  is  that  this  story  is  true,  in  which  case  most  impor- 
tant consequences  will  follow,  and  the  other  is  that  the  Porte  is 
at  its  old  game  of  provoking  jealousy  between  the  powers,  and 
expects  that  this  will  operate  again,  as  it  always  has  for  its  own 
protection.  Never  yet  has  an  offer  to  turn  to  Russia  for  a  close 
alliance  failed  to  bring  Great  Britain  to  the  front  \yith  a  guaranty 
of  Turkish  indej^endence.  Over  and  over  again  this  game  has 
been  played,  sometimes  actually,  and  many  times  nearly,  precip- 
itating a  war.  The  allies,  under  Brit- 
ish lead,  fought  Russia  in  the  Crimea 
to  keep  her  out  of  the  Bosporus,  and 
it  was  Great  Britain  which  called  the 
Berlin  conference  to  save  Turkey  and 
hold  Russia  back  after  the  war  of  1877, 
and  compel  the  latter  power  to  sur- 
render most  of  the  advantages  gained 
by  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano.  These 
are  only  two  prominent  instances  of 
British  interference  in  behalf  of  Tur- 
key, ])rorapted  by  jealousy  of  Russia, 
out  of  a  constant  succession  of  such  in- 
terferences running  back  for  at  least  a 
century.    .   .   . 

"The  revival  of  this  treaty  of  1833  at 
this  time  would  be  entirely  in  line  with 
Russian  purposes,  which  have  never 
ceased  to  be  the  ownership  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  control  of  the  Bos- 
porus and  the  Dardanelles.  It  makes 
little  difference  whether  this  end  is  ac- 
complished by  the  partition  of  Turkey, 


or  by  a  suzerainty  over  that  empire,  so  long  as  the  way  is  freely 
open  to  Russian  ships  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  closed  to  those  of  all  other  powers.  European  consent  to  this 
program,  especially  British  consent,  is  as  unlikely  to  be  given  now 
as  it  was  sixty  years  ago. " — The  Republican,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Advantages  in  Diplomacy. — "Great  Britain  has  contrived  for 
many  years  to  maintain  a  most  important  influence  at  Constanti- 
nople, it  being  her  fixed  policy  to  keep  the  Turk  in  authority  there 
to  protect  the  balance  of  power  that  secured  her  own  supremacy 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  upon  the  route  to  India.  Public  senti- 
ment at  home  sustained  this  policy,  even  in  the  face  of  the  Bul- 
garian outrages  ;  but  the  later  Armenian  outrages,  and  the  evi- 
dent impotence  of  the  Sultan's  government,  have  been  too  much 
for  the  English  and  they  have  been  clamoring  to  have  something 
done  to  make  the  Turk  behave  himself.  Of  course  the  English 
Ambassador  could  do  nothing  except  scold  and  threaten.  This 
much  he  had  to  do  to  satisfy  public  opinion.  Its  only  effect  was 
to  make  the  Sultan  feel  that  England  was  no  longer  his  friend. 

"Here  was  the  opportunity  of  the  Russian,  who  had  no  public 
opinion  to  think  about  and  no  newspapers  to  worry  him,  and  who 
was  accordingly  at  liberty  to  make  what  secret  bargain  he  might 
with  the  Sultan,  with  no  one  to  interfere.  Lord  Salisbury  could 
make  no  treaty  or  reach  no  formal  understanding  without  telling 
Parliament  and  the  public  all  about  it,  even  if  they  did  not  know 
it  all  before  he  told  it.  The  Czar  and  his  Ministers  need  consult 
nobody.  There  is  nobody  to  ask  any  questions,  and  if  they  have 
made  an  agreement  with  the  Sultan,  it  is  only  the  international 
results  they  have  to  consider,  and  not  the  effect  on  politics  at 
home." — The   Times,  Philadelphia. 

"It  would  be  the  irony  of  destiny  if,  after  the  selfishness  of 
Great  Britain  had  for  eighty  years  protected  and  maintained  the 
shameless  Turk,  its  sympathy  for  Armenia  should  have  finally 
driven  Turkey  to  seek  refuge  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  the 
great  rival  of  England." — The  World,  Ne7v  York. 

"If  the  reported  treaty  opens  the  way  for  Russian  domination 
in  Turkey  it  is  a  violation  of  the  treatj'  of  Berlin,  and  the  signa- 
tory powers  to  that  treaty  may  insist  on  such  modification  as  will 
meet  the  approval  of  che  majoritj'.  If  it  is  such  a  treaty  as  Eng- 
land made  with  Turkey  just  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  Russia  may  do  as  England  did  then,  and  insist  that  there  is 
no  ground  for  interference  on  the  part  of  the  other  po\\«ers. " — The 
Inter  Oceafi,  Chicago. 

"The  southeastward  movement  of  the  Russian  frontier,  and  of 
Russian  influence,  shows  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  British  Empire  will  have  to  be  defended  on  land,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  look  for  the  preparations  that  prudence  so  impera- 
tively dictates." —  The  Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

"In  many  parts  of  the  East  the  Russian  border  marches  with 
that  of  the  British  colonies.  With  England's  prestige  over- 
thrown in  Turkey,  the  fanatical  population  may  be  roused  to  a 
'holy  war'  against  the  British,  to  be  felt  in  every  part  of  the 
English  realm  inhabited  by  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.     Great 
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Britain  is  not  likely  to  find  Russia  a  magnanimous  foe.  The 
great  Northern  Empire  has  as  insatiable  a  greed  for  conquest  as 
ever  possessed  the  most  dashing  of  England's  military  and  naval 
heroes.  Moreover,  the  savage  tribes  which  Russia  rules  with  a 
rod  of  iron  are  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  native  Indians 
and  blacks  which  England  has  impressed  into  her  service.  If  the 
year  1896  is  not  a  critical  one  for  Great  Britain,  with  complica- 
tions besetting  her  at  home  and  abroad,  she  will  have  much  rea- 
son to  thank  the  skill  of  her  Ministry  as  well  as  to  bless  Provi- 
dence for  averting  imminent  peril."—  '1  he  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 


A     PERMANENT     INTERNATIONAL    ARBITRA- 
TION   BOARD. 

ACTIVE  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  an  arbi- 
tration board,  permanent  in  the  sense  of  being  always 
available,  for  adjusting  differences  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  Venezuelan 
dispute.  The  International  Arbitration  League,  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock president,  at  a  conference  in  London  last  month  adopted  a 
resolution  advocating  such  a  tribunal ;  The  Westminster  Gazette 
and  the  London  Chronicle  are  among  the  English  journals  which 
indorse  the  movement.  Henry  Norman,  an  associate  editor  of 
7'he  Chronicle,  interviewed  all  the  present  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  save  one,  and 
Chairman  Hitt  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, on 
the  subject.  Without  exception,  it  is  said,  they  agreed  that  there 
should  be  a  permanent  treaty  of  arbitration  whereby  all  questions 
at  issue  between  the  two  governments  not  involving  national 
autonomy  or  honor  should  be  submitted  for  decision  when  diplo- 
matic negotiations  fail.  As  to  the  personnel  of  such  an  inter- 
national court  of  arbitration  or  conciliation,  a  number  of  Senators 
believe  that  members  should  not  be  permanent,  but  that  the  tri- 
bunal should  be  constituted  for  each  case  as  it  arises.  Recalling 
the  fact  that  last  year  France  formally  asked  the  United  States  to 
negotiate  for  an  arbitration  treaty  with  her,  the  establishment  of 
more  than  a  dual  court  of  arbitration  is  advocated  by  journals  in 
this  country. 

We  are  reminded  that  both  the  United  States  and  England  are 
on  record  in  favor  of  a  policj'  of  arbitration.  Congress  passed 
resolutions  in  1890  to  which  the  House  of  Commons  responded  in 
1893  as  follows : 

"Resolved,  That  this  House  has  learned  with  satisfaction  that  both 
Houses  of  the  United  States  Congress  have,  hy  resolution,  requested  the 
President  to  invite,  from  time  to  time,  as  fit  occasions  may  arise,  negotia- 
tions with  any  government  with  which  the  United  States  have,  or  may 
have,  diplomatic  relations,  to  the  end  that  any  differences  or  disputes  aris- 
ing between  the  two  governments  which. can  not  be  adjusted  by  diplomatic 
agency  may  be  referred  to  arbitration  and  peaceably  adjusted  by  such 
means,  and  that  this  House,  cordially  sympathizing  with  the  purpose  in 
view,  expresses  the  hope  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  lend  their 
ready  cooperation  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  upon  tlie  basis 
of  the  foregoing  resolution." 

A  memorial  has  lately  been  issued  in  London  for  signatures  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  requesting — "without  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  on  pending  controversies"— the  jirompt  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  whereby  all  disputes  between  the  two  countries 
shall  be  referred  to  a  permanent  tribunal.  The  Right  Rev.  B.  F. 
Westcott.  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  the  Very  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  Dean 
of  Canterbury  ;  the  Rev.  Basil  Wilberforce,  canon  of  Westminster  ; 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  Frederick  Clifford,  and 
H.  M.  Adler,  chief  rabbi,  and  William  T.  Stead,  editor  of  The 
Re7>ie7u  oj  Reviews,  are  members  of  the  committee  issuing  the 
memorial. 

Following  are  some  of  the  recent  comments  from  English  and 
American  journals  on  the  subject,  both  in  its  general  aspects  and 
its  special  application  to  the  Venezuela  difficulty. 

The    Suggestion    of  a    Permanent    Joint    Tribunal    a    Good 

One.— "Tin-  Vi-nc/.uclan  diHicuhy  continues  to  augment  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Atlantic  cable  companies,  but  there  are  increasing 
and  welcome  signs  that  the   peoplt-s  f.f  the  I  wo  countries  under- 


stand each  other  now  pretty  well,  without  further  discussion. 
The  fact  that  our  own  views  on  the  subject  have  undergone  a 
change  has  been  commented  on.  We  admit  frankly  that  our 
views  have  changed,  and  we  take  our  own  course  in  the  matter  as 
fairly  typical  of  that  of  the  English  public  in  general.  We  Eng- 
lish can  not  fight  the  whole  world,  and  we  prefer  to  make  up  a 
quarrel  with  our  kinsmen  in  order  to  be  free  to  deal  vigorously 
with  the  foreigner.  It  turns  out,  too,  that  only  nine  years  ago 
there  was  an  official  British  policy,  differing  largely  from  that 
now  outlined  by  Lord  Salisburj',  and  we  see,  moreover,  that  what 
the  Americans  have  asked  us  to  do  is  substantially  to  reconcile 
these  two  policies,  and  in  some  fair  way  end  the  ancient  dispute 
once  for  all.  The  mode  of  asking  was  rude,  no  doubt,  but  then 
our  procrastination  has  been  excessive.  Nothing  has  really  hap- 
pened which  two  great  nations,  who  at  heart  abhor  the  very 
dream  of  war  with  each  other,  can  not  ignore  in  a  common  effort 
to  settle  this  stupid  difference.  The  suggestion  of  a  permanent 
joint  tribunal  of  arbitration  is  a  good  one — perhaps  the  best  to 
be  hoped  for." — The  Saturday  Review,  London. 

A  Court  of  Arbitration  Too  Doubtful  and  Far-Reaching. — 
"So  much  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  abstract  right  of  the 
second  Shomburgk  line,  that  we  do  not  think  we  could  possibly 
insist  on  sticking  to  that.  But  we  could  insist  on  the  duty  of 
leaving  to  Venezuela  settlements  founded  in  the  clear  belief  that 
they  were  on  Venezuelan  soil  and  subject  to  Venezuelan  law,  and 
holding  fast  for  ourselves  the  settlements  founded  in  the  clear 
belief  that  they  were  on  British  soil  and  subject  to  British  law. 
And  for  the  rest  of  the  borderland  as  yet  unclaimed  and  not  set- 
tled at  all,  let  us  leave  it  willingly  to  some  impartial  arbitrator, 
and  not  be  litigious  or  greedy  if  the  decision  goes  against  us. 
That  seems  to  us  to  be  both  eqtiity  and  common  sense,  and  much 
more  likely  to  recommend  itself  to  both  disputants  than  any 
decision  founded  chiefly  on  very  dubious  historical  evidence.  If 
the  United  States  are  really  not  intent  on  fighting  for  the  sake 
of  fighting — (which  we  fear  they  were  when  the  outburst  of  war- 
fe^eling  in  the  West  reached  this  country) — they  will  accept  this 
proposal  or  something  like  it;  and  if  they  are  intent  on  fighting 
for  the  sake  of  fighting,  then  of  course  they  can  have  their  wish, 
for  we  shall  have  to  fight,  quite  against  our  own  will,  but  not  the 
less  formidably  for  that.  In  the  mean  time  let  us  avoid,  so  far  as 
we  can,  large  commissions  in  which  a  considerable  number  of 
contentious-minded  persons  are  assembled  together  to  dispute 
over  the  validity  of  rather  questionable  evidence.  And  above  all, 
let  us  not  agree  to  so  far-reaching  and  dubiotis  a  proposal  as  a 
common  Court  of  Arbitration  for  all  kinds  of  quarrels — a  court 
which  might  be  disliked  as  unmanageable  by  many  of  the  most 
pacific  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — indeed,  as  far  too 
doubtful  and  far-reaching  a  remedy  for  the  present  very  limited 
dispute.  " —  The  Spectator,  London. 

Satisfy  the  Universal  Conscience  and  Maintain  Peace. — 
"The  method  by  which  the  universal  conscience  can  be  satisfied, 
and  peace  not  only  now  maintained  but  reasonably  well  assured 
for  all  future  time,  has  already  been  suggested  by  wise  statesmen 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  This  is  by  something  better  than 
arbitration — namely,  the  constitution  of  a  permanent  court  to 
which  all  matters  at  issue  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  should  be  referred  for  settlement,  as  now  all  matters  at 
issue  between  the  several  States  of  this  Union  are  referred  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  settlement.  This  is  not 
a  new  proposition.  Not  to  go  further  back,  it  was  suggested  by 
Sir  George  Clarke,  the  Governor  of  ^lalta,  in  an  article  in  The 
North  American  Re7'icw  in  March.  1S94.  It  was  again  urged  on 
the  Peace  Conference  at  Lake  Mohonk  last  June  by  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  It  was  received  with  applause  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  last  August  when  recommended  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer  in  his  address.  According  to  the  press,  it  has  been  more 
definitely  formulated  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  in  England  and 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in  this  cotintry.  Professor  Thayer,  of  Har- 
vard Law  School,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Cni^'crsity  Law  Re- 
view, argues  its  practicability.  Diplomacy  should  be  able  to 
adjust  a  basis  between  the  two  countries  on  which  such  an  inter- 
national court  could  be  organized.  Since  England  originally 
proposed  the  Monroe  doctrine,  England  could  hardly  object  to  a 
rationally  defined  doctrine  of  our  responsibility  for  the  peace  of 
the  American  hemisphere.  American  law  is  so  far  borrowed 
from  English  law  as  to  give  legal  homogeneity  to  a  tribunal  com- 
posed of  English   aiul  American   jurists.     The  mere  creation  of 
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such  a  court  would  be  prophetic  of  a  larger  tribunal,  joined  in  by 
all  the  powers  of  Christendom,  and  charged  with  settling  all  in- 
ternational disputes.  Public  opinion  would  enforce  the  decisions 
of  such  a  tribunal  ;  and  no  objecting  nation  could  hazard  forcible 
resistance  to  a  decree  pronounced  by  a  court  which  represented 
all  the  greatest  powers  of  the  civilized  world." — 'TJie  Outlook 
{Undetwin.),  Mew  York. 

Insist  upon  Temporary  Tenure. — "Persistence  upon  the  tem- 
porary tenure  of  arbitration  boards  to  be  organized  under  the 
proposed  treaty  is  necessary  to  our  consideration  of  the  subject. 
But  we  must  be  even  more  insistent,  to  guard  our  own  interests 
and  principles.  If  such  a  treaty  is  ever  made,  it  should  contain 
the  stipulation  that  the  United  States  will  not  consent  to  submit 
to  arbitration  any  question  which,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Govern- 
ment, will  give  the  arbitrators  power  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine.  There  is  not  a  government  of  Europe 
which  would  not  be  willing  to  serve  England's  purpose,  and  its 
own  purposes,  in  recording  an  international  decision  making  a 
precedent  against  the  force  of  that  doctrine  and  our  right  to  assert 
it,  and  in  outlawing  it  under  the  international  code.  '  Peace  hath 
its  victories  not  less  renowned  than  war. '  We  must  be  careful 
that  no  international  arbitration  board  shall  give  to  Europe  a 
peaceful  victory  which  would  be  our  humiliating  defeat." — The 
Republic,  St.  Louis. 

The  Project  is  Not  Utopian. — "It  is  probably  early  yet  for 
the  successful  establishment  of  an  international  arbitration  com- 
mission. Yet  the  London  Times  goes  a  little  too  far  when  it  says 
that  the  project  is  Utopian  and  unattainable.  If  reason  prevailed 
and  if  no  nation  insisted  upon  more  than  was  just,  and  if  the 
strong  were  always  considerate  of  the  weak,  then  arbitration 
would  be  the  most  natural  method  for  the  solution  of  international 
difficulties.  It  is  the  aggression  of  such  nations  as  England  that 
postpones  the  day  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  between 
nations.  So  long  as  England  is  arrogant  and  grasping  so  long 
will  the  other  nations  of  the  world  resist  her  aggressions  and  fight 
for  their  rights.  .  .  .  This  nation  is  ready  for  arbitration,  but  it 
is  also  ready  to  prevent  a  greater  wrong  than  war.  ...  If  we  can 
have  arbitration  on  each  difference  as  it  arises  the  same  result  will 
be  accomplished  which  would  follow  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent arbitration  commission." —  The  Eagle,  Brooklyn,  N.   V. 

General  Grant  Quoted. — "Both  Grant  and  Sherman  looked 
upon  arbitration  as  a  welcome  substitute  for  war  and  as  a  step 
toward  doing  away  with  costly  standing  armies,  flere  is  the 
wise,  patriotic  sentiment  of  General  Grant: 

"'Tho  I  have  been  trained  as  a  soldier  and  have  participated  in 
many  battles,  there  never  was  a  time  when  in  my  opinion  some 
way  could  not  have  been  found  of  preventing  the  drawing  of  the 
sword.  I  look  forward  to  an  epoch  when  a  court  recognized  by 
all  nations  will  settle  international  differences  instead  of  keeping 
large  standing  armies  as  they  do  in  Europe.' 

"A  permanent  system  of  international  arbitration  would  strip 
jingoism  of  its  greatest  power  for  mischief.  To  the  extent  that 
it  has  contributed  to  that  end  the  recent  epidemic  has  served  a 
useful  public  purpose." — The  Herald,  New  York. 

"Dpubtless  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  disputes  settled  in 
this  amicable  way.  but  in  the  present  condition  of  public  senti- 
ment on  both  sides  of  the  water  the  invisible  court  of  a  healthy 
respect  for  each  other's  ability  to  fight  will  do  as  much  as  any- 
thing else  to  keep  us  from  fighting.  Besides,  if  there  were  such 
a  tribunal,  whose  views  could  be  enforced,  where  would  the  occu- 
pation of  the  jingo  politicians  be?" — The  Journal,  Providence. 


A   VOTE    FOR    FREE   SILVER    IN    THE 
STATES  SENATE. 


UNITED 


THE  free-coinage  substitute  for  the  Dingley  bond  bill  sent  up 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  debated  at  length,  passed  the  Senate  on  Febru- 
ary I  by  a  majority  of  seven  votes.  The  bond  bill  proposed  to 
authorize  the  issue  of  three-per-cent.  coin-bonds  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  United  States  notes,  and  certificates  of  indebtedness  of 
small  denominations  to  meet  deficiencies  in  revenue.  The  Senate 
substitute  is  entitled  an  act  to  restore  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars 
and  for  other  purposes.     It  provides  for  the  coinage  of  dollars  of 


the  weight  of  412^  grains  of  standard  silver  upon  the  terms  of 
law  regulating  the  coinage  and  legal-tender  quality  of  gold,  and 
the  issuance  of  Treasury  certificates  therefor.  The  second  section 
directs  the  coinage  of  the  seignorage  on  silver  bullion  purchased 
under  the  act  of  1890,  and  the  immediate  issue  of  silver  certificates 
against  it.  The  third  section  provides  for  the  retirement  of 
national  bank-notes  of  a  denomination  less  than  ten  dollars,  and 
the  last  section  demands  that  greenbacks  and  Treasury  notes  of 
1890  sliall  be  redeemed  "in  gold  or  silver  coins,  or  both,  not  at 
the  option  of  the  holder  but  exclusively  at  the  option  of  the 
Treasury  Department,"  the  greenbacks  to  be  reissued  as  under 
the  present  law.  It  is  not  expected  that  this  bill  can  become  law 
while  Mr.  Cleveland  is  President,  but  it  is  considered  to  be  the 
deliberate  formulation  of  the  demands  of  the  silver  men  in  poli- 
tics at  the  present  time.  We  give  the  vote  in  full  (Populists  in 
small  capitals.  Republicans  in   roman.  Democrats  in  italics)  : 

Yeas— Messrs.  ALLEN,  Bacon,  Bate,  Berry,  Blancliard,  Brown,  Butler, 
Call,  Cameron,  Cannon,  Carter,  Chilton,  Clark,  Cockretl,  Daniel,  George, 
Harris,  Irby,  Jones,  (Ark.)  Jo.SES  (Nev.),  Kyle,  Mantle,  Mitchell  (Or.), 
Pasco,  I'effer,  Perkins,  Pettigrevv,  Pritchard,  Fiifrlt,  Roach,  Shoup,  Squire, 
Stewart,  Teller,  Tillman,  Turpie,  Vest,  I'oorhees,  H'althall,  Warren,  H'hite, 
and  Wilson— Populists,  5;  Republicans,  15;  Democrats,  22;  total,  42. 

Nays— Messrs.  Allison,  Baker,  Burrows,  Caffery,  Chandler.  Davis,  Elkins, 
Faulkner,  Frye,  Gallinger,  Gear,  Gibson,  Gorman,  Gray,  Hale,  Hawley, 
Hill,  Hoar,  Lindsay,  Lodge,  McBride,  McMillan,  Martin,  Mills,  Mitchell 
(Wis.),  Merrill,  Murphy,  Nelson,  Pahner,  Piatt,  Proctor,  Sherman,  Thurs- 
ton, Vilas,  and  Wetmore — Republicans,  23  ;  Democrats,  12  ;  total,  35. 

Pairs — Messrs.  Blackburn  (Dem.,  Ky)  and  Cullom  (Rep.,  111.),  Dubois 
(Rep.  Idaho)  and  .Smith  (Dem.,  N.  J.),  Gordon  (Dem.,  Ga.)  and  Sewell 
(Rep.,  N.  J.),Wolcott  (Rep.,  Col.)  and  Brice  (Dem.,  O.),  Morgan  (Dem.,Ga.) 
and  (^uay,  (Rep.,  Pa.). 

We  append  a  number  of  comments  on  the  silver  victor}'  in  the 

Senate  from  Eastern  journals  only  ;  Western  papers  do  not  reach 

us  in  time  for  this  issue. 

A  Republican  Analysis  of  the  Vote. — "There  were  eighteen 
Republican  Senators  who  voted  or  were  paired  in  favor  of  this 
absurdity.  One  of  them  was  from  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Cam- 
eron has  announced  that  he  will  not  return.  The  two  Senators 
from  Utah  arrived  just  in  time  to  make  the  number  eighteen. 
With  them  were  the  two  Senators  from  Colorado,  two  from 
Wyoming,  two  from  Montana,  two  from  Idaho,  two  from  Wash- 
ington, and  one  each  from  California,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota,  and  North  Carolina.  These  are  the  Republicans. 
The  two  Senators  from  Nevada  record  themselves  as  silver  men. 
It  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  twenty-six  Republi- 
cans who  voted  or  were  paired  the  other  way  represent  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  have  behind  them  the  de- 
liberate opinion  of  the  people  in  States  which  control  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes,  and  which  must  govern  the  country  if  it  is 
to  be  governed  by  anything  except  the  Southern  Democracy.  On 
the  Democratic  side  the  division  was  very  different.  Only 
fifteen  voted  or  were  paired  against  the  bill,  even  when  a  vote  for 
it  was  an  absurdity.  But  twenty-four  Democrats  voted  or  paired 
for  the  bill,  and  these  included  nearly  all  the  strong  and  active 
men  of  that  party  in  the  Senate— the  men  who  have  States  and 
electoral  votes  behind  them.  The  President  and  the  few  who 
follow  him  anywhere,  even  into  Hawaiian  di.sgrace,  are  plainly 
unable  to  muster  on  this  question  much  more  than  a  third  of  their 
party.  The  eighteen  Senators  from  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina, 
and  Indiana,  with  one  each  from  Texas,  Louisiana,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  North  Dakota,  and  California,  may  not  be  the  wisest 
men  in  the  world,  but  they  represent  a  large  share  of  what  prac- 
tical force  there  is  in  the  Democratic  Party. 

"This  vote  ought  to  be  regarded  by  the  financial  world  as  a  b,t 
of  sheer  silliness,  which  can  have  no  influence  upon  the  welfare, 
the  good  faith,  or  the  future  policy  of  the  nation.  The  difficulty 
is  that  not  all  men  are  intelligent  enough  to  understand  it  thus 
thoroughly." — The  Tribune  {Rep.),  Nciu  York. 

Free-Silver  Cause  Weakening. — "In  July,  1890,  a  straight 
free-coinage  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  majority  of  nineteen — 
twelve  more  than  that  of  yesterday.  It  was  rejected  in  the  House 
by  a  majority  of  only  seventeen,  and  the  Silver- Purchase  act  was 
passed  as  a  compromise,  according  to  Senator  Sherman,  becau-^e 
the  friends  of  sound  money  did  not  dare  trust  to  a  veto  of  free 
coinage  by  President  Harrison. 

"To-day  the  free-silver  fanaticism  is  much  weaker  in  Congress 
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and  in  the  country.  Not  only  is  its  majority  in  the  Senate  cut 
down,  but  the  hostility  in  the  House  would  be  marked  by  a  major- 
ity several  times  greater  than  that  of  1890.  And  there  is  a  Pres- 
ident in  the  White  House  who  would  veto  a  free-coinage  bill  as 
soon  as  he  could  put  his  pen  to  paper. "— /'/■<'  IVorltl  (Dfin.), 
New  York. 

Grave  Danger  Ahead  of  the  Democracy.— "The  final  vote  on 
the  bill  was  42  to  35,  a  stronger  majority  than  the  sound-money 
men  had  expected.  They  had  hoped  yesterday  morning  to  keep 
it  down  to  four.  It  is  a  wretched  piece  of  business  in  every  way. 
But  we  are  not  sorry  that  the  bill  has  passed.  It  will  serve— at 
least  it  should  serve— to  open  the  eyes  of  the  sensible  men  in  the 
Democratic  Party  to  the  grave  danger  that  lies  directly  in  front 
of  them.  A  large  majority  of  the  Senators  of  that  party  openly 
sustain  a  policy  absolutely  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  we  believe,  by  a  majority  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  If  such  action  can  not  be  completely  repudiated 
and  reversed  by  the  Democratic  national  convention,  the  party 
will  be  certainly,  hopelessly,  and  deservedly  defeated  next 
November."— 7 //t'  Times  {Dem.),  Neiu  York. 


CONGRESSIONAL    RESOLUTIONS   AND   THE 
ARMENIAN     QUESTION. 

THE  resolutions  on  the  Armenian  question  passed  by  the 
United  States  Senate  were  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  week  by  a  vote  of  143  to  26.  They  now  await  the 
approval  of  the  President.  After  quoting  sections  of  the  treaty 
of  Berlin  of  July  13.  1S78,  the  resolutions  define  the  attitude  of 
the  Houses  of  Congress  as  follows  : 

"  Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives concurring,  That  it  is  an  imperative  duty  in  the  interests  of  human- 
ity to  express  the  earnest  hope  that  the  European  concert  brought  about 
bv  the  treaty  referred  to  may  speedily  be  given  its  just  effects  in  such 
decisive  measures  as  shall  stay  the  hand  of  fanaticism  and  lawless  violence 
and  as  shall  secure  to  the  unoffending  Christians  of  tlie  Turkish  Empire 
all  the  rights  belonging  to  them,  both  as  men  and  as  Christians,  and  as 
beneficiaries  of  the  explicit  provisions  of  the  treaty  above  recited. 

"  That  the  President  be  requested  to  communicate  these  resolutions  to 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  and 
Russia. 

"That  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring,  will  support  the  President  in  the  most  vigorous  action  he  may 
take  for  the  protection  and  security  of  American  citizens  in  Turkey  and  to 
obtain  redress  for  injuries  committed  on  the  persons  or  property  of  such 
citizens." 

The  debate  in  the  House  disclosed  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
that  the  resolutions  were  a  timely  plea  with  the  European  powers 
to  keep  their  treaty  obligations.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  resolutions  constitute  a  useless  and  unwarranted 
interference  with  European  affairs  inconsistent  with  the  declara- 
tions of  our  Monroe  doctrine.  Press  opinion  in  this  country 
seems  to  be  similarly  divided,  with  a  preponderance  favorable  to 
the  stand  taken  by  both  branches  of  Congress. 

Reports  of  the  House  debate  represent  Chairman  Hilt  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  as  saying  that,  so  far  as  the  State 
Department  had  been  able  to  ascertain,  not  a  single  American 
citizen,  native  or  naturalized,  had  been  murdered  since  the 
Armenian  outrages  began,  and,  moreover,  that  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment was  not  only  willing  and  ready,  but  anxious  and  even 
eager  to  pay  for  the  losses  of  and  damages  to  the  property 
'iwned  by  American  citizens  in  Turkey.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in 
tliis  connection  that  the  English  Government  has  published  the 
official  correspondence  concerning  the  Armenian  outrages  up  to 
October,  1895,  but  not  later.  The  reports  assert  that  the  Arme- 
nians did  not  revolt,  altho  the  agitator,  Murad,  instigated  several 
Armenian  outrages  on  Kurds.  In  the  conflicts  that  followed  the 
Turkish  Government  did  nothing  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment or  to  protect  women  and  children.  Newspaper  reports  of 
the  massacres  are  said  to  have  been  exaggerated  in  respect  to  the 
number  killed,  while  numerous  atrocious  cases  of  cruelty  are 
confirmed.  Consular  Delegate  Shipley  estimates  the  total  num- 
ber of  victims   in   the  Sassuun   district,   including   deaths   from 


starvation,  at  nine  hundred.  Protests  made  by  the  delegates 
against  the  intimidation  of  witnesses  and  the  suborning  of  evi- 
dence by  Government  agents  were  always  fruitless,  they  say,  so 
that  the  Commission  of  Investigation  finds  the  facts  very  hard  to 
ascertain.  The  conviction  is  recorded  that  the  Turks  aimed  at 
the  complete  extermination  of  the  Armenians  in  the  Ghelleguzan 
and  Talori  districts;  and  that  while  an  agitation  subversive  of 
the  Ottoman  authority-  had  existed  among  the  Armenians  in 
Turkey  and  abroad,  and  had  exasperated  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Government  had  failed  in  its 
duty  of  affording  protection  to  all  classes  of  its  subjects. 

Considerable  importance  has  been  attached,  in  the  press,  to 
a  recent  speech  at  Birmingham,  England,  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
British  Colonial  Secretary,  in  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  : 

"Would  it  were  possible  that,  instead  of  wasting  breath  in  a 
petty  South  American  boundary  dispute,  we  could  count  on  the 
powerful  support  of  the  United  States  in  enforcing  the  repre- 
sentations which  hitherto  we  have  fruitlessly  made  in  behalf 
of  those  who  are  suffering  by  Turkish  tyranny  and  Turkish 
fanaticism." 

The  New  York  //tv-ft/^/ styled  the  Armenian  resolutions"  Jingo- 
ism Run  Mad,"  and  that  paper  published  criticisms  of  the  resolu- 
tions by  Herbert  B.  Adams  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Presi- 
dent Schurman  of  Cornell  University,  Professor  von  Hoist  of  the 
Chicago  University,  and  others. 

We  quote  from  the  reported  statement  of  Prof.  John  W. 
Burgess  of  Columbia-College: 

"I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  interfering  in  diplomatic  matters.  This  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  President,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Executive 
should  be  maintained.  The  Senate  has  no  business  to  interfere 
in  matters  which  so  peculiarly  belong  to  diplomacy  as  these  do. 
The  Senate  has  shown  a  disposition  recently  to  interfere  in 
matters  of  this  sort,  and  this  tendency  should  be  checked.  It 
is  the  Senate's  right  to  pass  upon  treaties,  and  to  thus  indi- 
cate its  approval  or  disapproval  of  them,  but  its  action  should 
end  there." 

Right  to  Express  the  Protests  of  Humanity. — "Of  course, 
strictly  speaking,  it  is  no  business  of  ours  whether  the  Berlin 
treaty  be  enforced  or  not,  since  this  country  is  in  no  sense  a  party 
to  it,  and  it  deals  with  matters  with  which  we  have  repeatedly 
refused  to  concern  ourselves.  We  refused  to  interfere  in  behalf 
of  Greece  when  that  country  was  striving  with  the  Turk  for  free- 
dom ;  we  left  Poland  to  struggle  to  her  national  death  without 
interference  in  any  form,  and  President  Taylor's  active  sympathy 
with  the  revolution  in  Hungary  in  1849  was  disapproved  by  Con- 
gress, which  would  not  respond  to  Kossuth's  impassioned  appeal 
for  recognition  of  its  independent  existence — altho  he  spoke  in  the 
halls  of  Congress,  and  carried  enthusiastic  gatherings  of  our  citi- 
zens with  him  in  a  subscription  to  his  national  loan. 

"None  of  these  instances,  however,  is  quite  parallel  to  the 
present.  It  is  not  a  case  of  rebellion  or  revolution  which  cries  to 
us  from  Armenia — it  is  a  prayer  for  help  against  outrage  and 
murder,  pressed  close  to  the  point  of  extermination  of  a  people 
who  have  committed  no  offense  except  holding  a  different  relig- 
ious faith,  and  being  the  most  jirosperous  and  progressive  ele- 
ment of  a  large  part  of  the  Turkish  dominion.  In  such  a  juncture 
as  this  it  is  right  that  we  should,  not  merely  in  jiopular  assem- 
blies, but  by  our  representatives  in  Congress  assembled,  express 
the  protest  of  humanity,  not  to  say  of  Christianity." — The  Repub- 
lican (/inf.),  SpriHi^Jield.  Mass. 

Interference  in  Behalf  of  Naturalized  American  Citizens. — 
— "Our  GovoriimciU"s  interference  in  behalf  t)f  its  citizens  in 
Turkey  is  a  wholly  different  question  [from  the  jilea  to  signatory 
powers]  and  one  which  must  be  handled  with  firmness  and  force. 
.  .  .  The  Turkish  Government  only  recognizes  as  naturalized 
subjects  of  other  i)owors  those  Turks  who  <ibtaincd  the  consent  of 
the  Sultan  to  their  ajiplication  for  naturalization.  The  Turkish 
Government,  therefore,  deems  an  Armenian  who  became  natural- 
ized in  the  Uniteil  .States  without  its  consent  as  simply  an  Arme- 
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nian  still  and  its  subject.  The  correspondence  on  this  subject 
which  Secretary  Olney  has  laid  before  Congress,  in  compliance 
with  its  request,  brings  out  the  difference  of  interpretation  be- 
tween our  Government  and  that  of  Turkey  very  plainly.  Mr. 
Olney 's  words  are  : 

The  law  of  Turkey,  like  tliat  of  Russia  and  some  other  countries,  does 
not  recognize  unpermitted  change  of  allegiance  by  a  Turkish  subject  ;  but, 
altho  no  treaty  of  naturalization  exists  between  the  United  Slates  and 
Turkey  in  the  regulation  of  this  point,  no  instance  has  yet  been  pressed  by 
the  Turkish  Government  in  assertic;n  of  a  right  to  treat  the  individual  as  a 
Turkish  subject  or  to  punish  him  for  the  alleged  offense  of  becoming  a 
citizen  of  a  foreign  state  witliout  permission. 

"The  position  of  the  wives  and  children  that  naturalized  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  Armenian  birth  have  left  behind  thein  in  Armenia 
is  precarious  and  pathetic,  for  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  not  in 
the  view  of  the  Sultan's  Government  within  the  allegiance  of  the 
United  States.  This  whole  question  of  allegiance  and  naturali- 
zation is  perplexing,  and  its  settlement  is  to  be  determined  by 
what  is  called  moral  pressure,  which  means  the  opportune  em- 
ployment of  war.ships  as  reminders  of  the  power  of  the  United 
States  and  as  visible  embodiments  of  its  determination  to  allow 
no  government  to  trample  on  the  recognized  rights  of  American 
citizens." — The  Trajiscript  {Rep.),  Boston. 

Modest  and  Conservative. — "It  [the  resolution  regarding 
Turkish  atrocities]  is  entirely  moderate  and  conservative  in  its 
language,  simply  declaring  that  in  the  interests  of  humanity  the 
signatory  powers  to  the  treaty  of  Berlin  ought  to  enforce  the  con- 
ditions of  that  convention  and  put  a  stop  to  the  outrages  upon 
Christians  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  a  statement  which  must  re- 
ceive the  approbation  of  the  civilized  world,  yet  there  is  not  the 
least  reason  to  suppose  that  the  powers  concerned  will  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  it,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  are  asked 
to  do  something  which,  however  well  they  know  it  ought  to  be 
done,  none  of  them  is  disposed,  for  selfish  reasons,  to  have  done. 
Otherwise  the  Armenian  massacres  would  have  been  stopped 
long  ago  and  Turkey  forced  to  comply  with  the  conditions  and 
requirements  of  the  treaty.  But  none  the  less  it  is  perhaps  the 
duty  of  this  Republic,  as  a  Christian  nation,  to  thus  record  its 
protest  against  the  fearful  crimes  of  the  Turk. " —  The  Bee  {Rep.) , 
Omaha. 

"The  passage  of  the  concurrent  resolutions  in  regard  to 
Armenia  by  the  House  and  Senate  was  positively  demanded  by 
public  sentiment  in  the  United  States.  And  yet  they  will  not 
entirely  satisfy  that  sentiment.  There  is  a  deep  feeling  that  we 
ought  to  do  more  ;  and  that  we  must  do  more.  And  yet  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  say  what  more  can  be  done  by  us  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  except  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  and 
vindicate  the  treaty  rights  of  all  American  citizens  within  the 
Ottoman  Empire." —  'The  Tribtitie  {Rep.),  Detroit. 

"Just  to  the  extent  that  the  European  powers  maybe  able  to 
produce  the  impression  that  the  Senate  resolutions  constitute  an 
interference  in  European  affairs,  and  the  meddling  by  the  United 
States  in  treaty  stipulations  to  which  we  are  not  a  party,  will  they 
be  able  to  argue  with  plausibility  that  we  have  departed  from 
one  of  the  two  cardinal  principles  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and 
therefore  are  not  in  a  situation  to  sustain  logically  the  other." — 
The  Dispatch  {Dein.),  Richmond,   Va. 

"Mere  resolutions  of  sympathy  by  a  legislative  body — and,  by 
the  way,  no  other  legislative  body  besides  the  American  Congress 
ever  passes  them — amount  to  nothing,  and  scolding  at  foreign 
governments  does  not  contribute  to  the  strength  or  dignity  of  our 
own." — The  Journal  {Ind.  Rep.),  Indianapolis. 

■'  We  regard  this  action  of  Congress  as  among  the  great  events 
in  American  history,  and  we  hope  from  it  the  highest  results  in 
the  interest  of  the  things  which  ought  to  be  done  in.  the  world." 
—  The  Eagle  {Dem.),  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


The  Report  on  Lord  Dunraven's  Charges  Against 
the  Defender. — International  interest  has  been  taken  in  the 
investigation  of  charges  against  the  Defender  syndicate  made  by 
Lord  Dunraven,  who  brought  over  the  English  yacht  Valkyrie 
for  the  races  last  fall.  The  substance  of  the  accusations,  which 
were  published  in  The  Field,  was  that  the  Defender,  in  order  to 
secure  an  illegitimate  advantage,  sailed  her  first  race  against  the 
Valkyrie  on  September  7  more  deeply  immersed  by  from  two  to 
four  inches  than  she  had  been  when  officially  measured  the  day 
before.     Lord  Dunraven  asserted  that  he  had  demanded  before 


that  race  that  the  load- water-line  of  each  boat  be  marked  exter- 
nally, and  that  after  the  first  race  he  demanded  an  immediate  re- 
measurement  or  else  that  an  official  representative  be  put  on  each 
boat  until  a  remeasurement  should  be  made. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club  appointed  a  special  committee  to 
investigate  these  charges,  consisting  of  E.  J.  Phelps,  ex-Minister 
to  England  ;  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  ;  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  W. 
C.  Whitney,  George  L.  Rives,  and  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan  of  the 
Navy.  The  committee  took  voluminous  testimony,  including  that 
of  Lord  Dunraven.  himself  a  member  of  the  club.  The  testimony 
is  said  to  have  shown  that  the  difference  in  immersion  was  alleged 
on  suspicions  and  visual  impressions,  that  external  marking  of 
both  boats  was  not  accomplished  because  the  Valkyrie  did  not 
accommodate  itself  to  it,  and  that  Lord  Dunraven's  memory  was 
at  fault  regarding  his  demand  on  the  proper  authorities  for  a 
representative  on  each  boat.  The  committee  find  that  the  charge 
"had  its  origin  in  mistake  ;  that  it  is  not  only  not  sustained  by 
evidence,  but  is  completely  disproved ;  and  that  all  the  circum- 
stances indicated  by  him  as  giving  rise  to  his  suspicion  are  en- 
tirely and  satisfactorily  explained."  They  further  declare  that 
they  "are  not  willing  to  doubt  that  if  Lord  Dunraven  had  re- 
mained present  throughout  the  investigation,  so  as  to  have  heard 
all  the  evidence  that  was  introduced,  he  would  of  his  own  motion 
have  withdrawn  a  charge  that  was  so  plainly  founded  upon  mis- 
take, and  that  has  been  so  unfortunate  in  the  publicity  it  has  at- 
tained and  the  feeling  to  which  it  has  given  rise." 

Cabled  comments  from  London  papers,  with  few  exceptions, 
are,  in  effect,  acceptances  of  the  committee's  verdict.  7^he  Chrofi- 
icle  says  that  Lord  Dunraven  should  apologize.  The  Jiines  re- 
ceives the  report  with  respect,  but  claims  that  a  satisfactory  clear- 
ing up  of  the  real  issue  became  impossible  after  the  remeasurement 
on  September  7  or  after  the  custody  of  the  yachts  by  the  committee 
that  night  had  been  neglected.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  hopes 
there  will  be  no  more  international  sporting  contests.  American 
papers  are  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  the  committee's  work  has 
been  exceptionally  well  done  and  that  Lord  Dunraven  is  "no 
gentleman."  The  Philadelphia  Times  says:  "The  committee's 
general  conclusion  on  these  facts  is  in  the  best  of  good  taste. 
Lord  Dunraven  was  mistaken,  and  it  is  a  pity  he  did  not  stay 
longer  to  become  convinced  of  it.  That's  all  the  committee  says, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

An  Old  Love  Affair. 

Tho  Cuba,  beauteous  brunette,  Some  subtle  tokens  still  we  see 

The  Spaniard  bold  may  claim.  Across  the  southern  brine. 

With  vows  that  he  will  never  let  That  Uncle  Samuel  will  be 

Her  bear  another's  name,  Her  only  valentine. 

—  The  Star,  Washington. 

It  is  still  a  question  whether  Mr.  Cleveland,  great  hunter  as  he  is,  will 
ever  get  a  Presidential  canvass  back.— 77/^  World,  Ne7v  York. 

Up  in  Canada  the  state  is  getting  into  a  red-hot  fight  about  the  church.— 
The  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 

The  silver  question  is  dead  again— dead  in  earnest. —  77^^  Constitution., 
Atlanta. 

Wrrn   every  Congressional  season   ".Senatorial  courtesy"  sags  at  the 
knees  a  little  more. —  Tlie  Star,  Washington. 

DUNR.\VK>f  should  give  himself  the  benefit  of  a  prompt  and  full  apology. 
—  77/^  Recorder,  New  York. 

Coal,  or  gold,  it  makes  no  difference  to  Mr.  Morgan  so  long  as  he  gets  a 
corner  on  it. — The  Press,  New  York. 
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A  CONTINUED  APPLICATION  OF  SURVEYS- 
WOULD  MAKE  THIS  LOOK   LIKE  THIS. 

—  The  Times-Herald,  Chicago. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


AGAIN,   THE    POET-LAUREATE. 

IN  our  issue  ot  January  iS  \vc  presented  a  number  of  opinions 
concerning  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  for  the  position 
to  which  he  has  been  called.  Since  then  a  few  more  utterances 
important  enough  to  be  chronicled  have  appeared.  Mr.  W.  I). 
Howells  says,  in  Harper's  Weekly: 

"Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  choice  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin 
for  poet-laureate  of  England,  there  can  be  no  dispute  concerning 
the  relief  it  will  bring  upon  one  point.  The  ingenious  contrivers 
of  newspaper  symposiums  can  not  ask  people  now  to  say,  in  from 
two  hundred  to  five  hundred  words,  who  ought  to  be  poet- 
laureate  ;  and  until  there  is  another  vacancy  in  the  office  which  I 
hope  Mr.  Austin  may  fill  as  long  as  he  likes,  the  whole  literary 
class  may  devote  itself  to  tlie  business  of  making  an  honest  living. 
To  be  quite  frank,  it  was  never  of  the  least  consequence,  to  any- 
body out  of  England,  who  should  be  poet-laureate,  and  all  the 
interest  expressed  in  the  matter  was  quite,  or  nearly  quite,  facti- 
tious. The  office,  if  it  ever  had  any  dignity,  is  a  purely  bouffe 
conception  in  our  time,  and  except  that  it  is  such  a  very  obvious 
joke,  it  is  rather  a  wonder  it  has  escaped  the  attention  of  Mr. 
William  Gilbert.  The  notion  of  any  great  man  seriously  per- 
forming its  duties  is  inextinguishably  comic ;  and  the  selection 
of  a  man  who  is  not  great  and  never  can  be  great  has  the  highest 
propriety  and  fitness  imaginable,  as  far  as  these  duties  are  con- 
cerned." 

Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie  remarks,  in  The  Outlook,  that  Mr.  Austin 
carries  us  back,  not  to  Davenant  and  Colley  Gibber  and  the 
singers  of  the  second  grade  of  laureates,  but  to  Eusden  and  Pye, 
poets  of  the  lower  rank— the  rank  from  which  the  official  singers 
have  usually  been  taken.     "And  yet,"  says  he— 

"Mr.  Austin  is  an  English  gentleman  of  culture,  dignity,  and 
ability,  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes  and  attainment,  of  high  char- 
acter, and  of  unquestioned  ability.  He  does  not  lack  talent,  but 
he  lacks  the  kind  of  talent  which  the  world  has  come  to  associate 
with  the  position  to  which  he  has  been  called.  He  is  essentially 
a  prose  writer,  and  it  has  been  his  ill  fortune  to  be  thrust  into  a 
place  which  two  great  poets  have  held  in  succession.  His  clear- 
cut  face  expresses  virility,  decision,  energy;  but  there  is  no  im- 
agination in  it.  It  is  the  face  of  a  strenuous  rather  than  of  a 
spontaneous  man  ;  of  a  poet  who  has  formed  himself  by  deliberate 
and  laborious  efTort  rather  than  one  who  has  had  the  help  of 
heaven  in  following  the  lines  of  his  own  inclination.  All  that 
high  aims,  hard  work,  a  wholesome  life,  and  an  honorable  ambi- 
tion can  accomplish  in  a  man  to  whom  the  higher  gifts  have  been 
denied  has  been  wrought  in  Mr.  Austin  ;  but  the  ease,  the  spon- 
taneity, the  freshness,  and  the  magical  charm  of  the  poet  he  has 
never  compassed.  They  are  beyond  him  ;  in  spite  of  all  his 
striving  and  his  painstaking  effort  he  remains  an  artisan,  imable 
to  cross  the  invisible  line  which  separates  the  man  at  work  from 
the  man  at  play,  the  craftsman  from  the  artist." 

Remarking  that  neither  Mr.  Swinburne  nor  Mr.  William  Morris 
would  have  accepted  a  post  that  he  considered  ignominious  and 
anomalous,   The  Saturday  Review  (London)  adds: 

"But,  unfortunately,  the  nation  had  learned  under  Wordsworth 
and  Tennyson  to  regard  the  poet-laureate  as  the  chief  of  the 
poets.  Lord  Rosebery  recognized  the  difficulty  of  the  situation, 
and,  tho  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  him,  did  his  duly,  used 
the  opportunity,  and  made  no  appointn*.ent.  This  wise  example 
was  mtich  hanler  toset  than  to  follow,  and,  after  Lord  Rosebery's 
refusal  to  appoint,  it  was  comparatively  easy  for  Lord  Salisbury 
to  maintain  the  refusal.  Unfortunately,  Lord  Salisbury,  as  Mat- 
thew Arnold  long  ago  noted,  has  a  dangerous  ignorance  of  litera- 
ture. No  one  believed  it  possible  to  eclipse  Mr.  Balfour's  bril- 
liancy in  giving  a  pension  to  a  certain  Mr.  Brooks.  No  one 
believed  it  pf)ssible;  but  Lord  Salisbury  has  easily  surpassed  our 
expectations,  and  given  the  laureateship  to  a  prosaic  and  common- 
place penman.  Lord  Rosebery  had  deserved  well  of  his  country, 
for  by  refusing  to  appoint  he  had  made  refusal  easy  to  his  suc- 
cessor. Lord  Salisbury,  in  peculiarly  fortunate  circumstances, 
has  passed  over  the  greater  poets,  and  selected  the  feelilest  of  all, 


and  in  so  doing  has  fitted  the  fool's  cap  on  his  own  head  for  all 
time." 

A  correspondent  of  The  Westminster  Gazette  thinks  that  Mr. 
Austin  is  a  meritorious  writer,  with  many  elements  of  the  poet 
in  him — "lacking  only,  in  fact,  the  two  or  three  supreme  quali- 
ties."    He  then  says  of  Mr.  Austin  : 

"  If  he  never  thrills  or  enchants  us,  he  seldom  flagrantly  offends. 
Ilis  diction  is  undistinguished  but  not  altogether  imitative, 
placid  but  not  tawdry.  If  his  thought  is  something  less  than 
epoch-making,  his  feelings,  his  enthusiasms,  are  undeniably  sin- 
cere. Very  genuine  is  his  love  of  English  nature,  tho,  perhaps, 
like  the  Player-Queen,  he  doth  protest  a  little  too  copiously.  As 
for  his  patriotism  and  his  royalism — the  essential  qualifications 
of  a  laureate — they  are  irreproachable,  uncompromising,  ecstatic. 
Here  is  part  of  the  dedication  prefixed  to  his  philosophic  drama, 
'Prince  Lucifer  :' 

'To  THE  Queens  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

'Madam  :  On  the  memorable  Midsummer  Day,  when  You  received  the 
loving  homage  of  Your  faithful  People,  I  had  no  lyric  nor  Jubilee  ode  to  lay 
at  Your  feet  ;  for  the  imagination  is  overwhelmed,  rather  than  stimulated, 
by  the  retrospective  contemplation  of  the  half  century  of  Your  happy  Rule. 
But  who  can  forget,  that  in  a  special  sense,  this  year  is  Yours? ' 

"Could  anything  be  more  courtly?  Not  content  with  minding 
his  P's  and  Q's,  Mr.  Austin  proclaims  his  devotion  in  his  capital 
Y's.  It  only  needed  a  capital  at  her  Majesty's  feet  to  make  this 
a  masterpiece  of  typographic  loyalty." 


A   CHAT   WITH    TOLSTOI    ON    LITERARY 
SUBJECTS. 

COUNT  TOLSTOI  seldom  visits  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg, 
preferring  to  work  in  the  solitude  of  his  country  home. 
Recently,  however,  one  of  his  plays  was  given,  for  the  first  time, 
at  the  principal  Moscow  theater,  and  he  paid  the  city  a  brief 
visit.  A  reporter  of  the  Kourier  interviewed  him,  and  an  inter- 
esting conversation  on  a  number  of  literary  topics  followed.  We 
translate  part  of  it  from  the  report  published  in  the  Moscow 
paper.     Referring  to  his  work,  Tolstoi  said  : 

"  I  envy  the  journalistic  fraternity.  The  journalist  is  not  com- 
pelled to  devote  himself  absolutely  to  his  work,  body  and  soul, 
and  to  suffer  those  agonizing  pains  which  accompany  the  birth  of 
some  substantial  work.  Moreover,  the  journalist  acquires  a 
technique  which,  I  confess,  I  have  not  been  able  tb-tlevelop.  Not 
only  do  I  tise  the  greatest  efforts  in  elaborating  and  polishing 
every  line  of  my  writings,  but  I  find  extraordinary  difficulty  in 
the  composing  of  an  ordinary  letter,  and  I  frequfcntly  have  to 
rewrite  it  several  times.  I  write  with  ease  only  when  I  lose  all 
consciousness  of  the  process  itself  and  am  occupied  solely  with 
the  ideas  seeking  expression.  At  present  I  am  rewriting  and 
changing  my  new  novel,  and  this  work  is  exceedingly  difficult 
and  painful.  There  is  plenty  of  work,  and  but  little  time  left. 
Old  age  makes  itself  felt;  death  is  near.  How  much  time  I 
wasted  in  my  yotith — valuable  time  spent  aimlessly  and  fruit- 
lessly !  With  what  jjleasure  do  I  look  upon  those  who,  while  still 
young,  have  clear  aims  and  definite  tasks  in  view,  to  which  they 
can  apply  themselves  deliberately  and  systematically  !  From  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  do  I  wish  them  success  in  their  undertakings." 

In  regard  to  modern  novelists,  Tolstoi  expressed  himself  briefly, 
as  follows : 

"In  surveying  contemporary  novelists  and  novels,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  I  hardly  ever  find  anywhere  a  single  original  idea,  or 
even  a  single  original  literary  turn.  Only  what  is  one's  own  is 
of  value  and  can  invest  an  artistic  production  witli  vitality  and 
verisimilitude.  Possibly  my  old  age  accounts  for  part  of  this,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  I  love  the  old  works  and  the  old  men.  In  other 
words,  the  retlections  of  the  past  epoch  seem  to  mc  purer,  better, 
and  more  moral  than  the  contribution  of  the  young  generation. 
The  old  faith  in  truth  and  ideals  seems  shaken  ;  the  old  inspira- 
tion gone." 

This  led  To\stoi  to  refer  to  the  decadent   school,  which   has 
found  considerable  Support  among  the  Russians.     He  said  : 
"By  'decadents'  I  mean  those  artists— writers,  dramatists,  and 
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others — who,  having  nothing  to  say  and  not  knowing  upon  what 
to  address  the  public,  attempt  to  create  a  strong  impression  by 
the  mere  juxtaposition  of  effective  scenes  or  even  words.  Deca- 
dentism  is  far  more  insidious  and  dangerous  than  many  of  us 
have  thought.  Our  critics  have  seen  fit  to  treat  it  with  lofty  con- 
tempt, failing  to  see  that  it  is,  in  reality,  rellected  in  all  kinds 
and  branches  of  our  literature.  The  trouble  is  that  there  is  a 
failure  to  distinguish  between  the  frank,  avowed  decadents,  and 
the  crypto-decadents,  who  do  not  announce  their  true  creed. 
The  former  are  not  very  dangerous,  because  the  moods  which 
they  try  to  impart  are  too  intimate  and  personal,  and  the  public 
simply  fails  to  comprehend  or  sympathize.  But  the  crypto- 
decadents  act,  and  the  public  is  not  warned  against  them.  Plays 
are  now  produced  whose  only  object  is  to  excite  the  nerves,  and 
the  public  is  said  to  like  them  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  effects. 
Yet  here  we  find  the  true  essence  of  decadentism — absence  of  real 
informing  ideas  and  mere  appeals  to  the  nervous  system." 


WILLIAM    W.   STORY'S   LAST   WORK. 

IT  is  not  generally  known  that  the  last  work  in  marble  done  by 
the  sculptor  Story  is  a  monument  to  his  dead  wife.  The 
following,  by  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  we  quote  from  the 
"Editor's  Study"  of  Harper' s  for  February  : 

"When  i\Ir.  William  W.  Story  departed  from  this  life,  with  the 
falling  of  the  first  autumn  leaves  at  Vallombrosa,  he  had  finished 


his  work.  With  the  weight  of  years  and  mourning  and  sickness 
almost  was  obscured  that  natural  gaiety,  that  perpetual  spring 
of  vital  enjoyment  of  life,  which  made  him  such  a  charming  per- 
sonality. The  recent  death  of  the  loved  companion  of  his  life 
had  left  him  alone  in  spirit,  and  he  longed  to  depart.  His  work 
was  done,  as  poet,  man  of  letters,  and  artist,  and  it  was  crowned 
at  the  last  with  the  greatest  achievement  of  all.  In  his  bereave- 
ment all  interest  in  life  and  all  power  seemed  to  have  gone,  but 
it  remained  for  Love  to  work  another  miracle,  to  revive  the 
benumbed  powers  for  an  effort  which  was  to  evoke  his  greatest 
genius,  and  to  give  the  world  a  work  which  represents  his  highest 
aspirations  and  his  most  refined  skill.  He  was  induced  by  his 
friends,  in  order  to  draw  his  mind  from  preying  upon  itself,  to 
begin,  the  summer  after  her  death,  a  monument  to  his  wife. 
She,  as  he  used  to  confess,  had  always  been  his  inspiration.  He 
had  learned  to  depend  upon  her  judgment,  and  to  have  every  day 
in  his  studio  the  benefit  of  her  criticism  upon  the  work  of  the  day. 
This  new  work  saved  his  life  temporarily.  He  entered  upon  the 
task  with  enthusiasm  and  with  the  clearest  artistic  vision,  and 
felt  himself  sustained  by  her  presence.  So  lost  was  he  at  times 
in  this  illusion  that  at  the  close  of  a  day  of  labor  he  expected  her, 
as  usual,  to  come  in  and  criticize  his  work.  When  the  door 
opened,  and  he  turned  expectantly  with  a  smile  from  his  clay  to 
ask  the  usual  question,  and  saw  a  face  that  was  not  hers,  the 
pathos  of  the  moment  of  disillusion  was  beyond  words.  The 
monument  was  finished  during  the  summer,  and  was  put  into 
marble  before  his  last  sickness.     It  is  to  be  placed  next  to  the 


grave  of  Shelley,  in  the  most  poetic  of  cemeteries,  under  the  walls 
of  Rome.  The  situation  perhaps  determined  the  character  of  the 
monument.  It  consists  of  an  altar,  upon  which  a  female  figure 
has  cast  herself,  with  the  head  bowed  forward  upon  the  arms. 
The  attitude  is  that  of  the  abandonment  of  grief.  Every  line  in 
the  yielding  marble  expresses  this  with  a  power  of  plasticity  very 
seldom  reached  by  an  artist  before.  It  is  seen  in  the  flowing  robe 
of  the  figure,  this  abandonment  to  sorrow,  and  looked  at  from 
behind  this  impression  of  reality  is  perhaps  most  vivid.  The 
stone  seemed  to  me  to  flow  rhythmically  in  tne  measure  of  mourn- 
ing. The  monument  is  classically  simple,  but  never  before  did 
Story  put  so  much  feeling  into  any  work,  nor  so  completely  fuse 
his  artistic  skill  in  expression.  In  the  opinion  of  sculptors  whose 
judgment  is  of  most  value,  this  is  the  greatest  of  Story's  works." 


ERRORS  IN  CARLYLE'S  "FRENCH  REVOLU- 
TION." 

QUITE  a  formidable  list  of  mistakes  as  to  fact  in  Carlyle's 
"French  Revolution"  is  submitted  in  an  article  by  Mr.  J. 
G.  Alger  in  The  Westmnisier  Review  for  January.  Speaking 
of  the  lack  of  facilities  for  the  composition  of  such  a  work  sixty 
years  ago,  Mr.  Alger  says  that  even  had  the  facilities  been 
greater,  Carlyle  would  perhaps  have  refused  to  sift  the  rubbish- 
heaps ;  for  on  July  24,  1836,  when  nearing  the  end  of  his  task,  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  :  "It  all  stands  pretty  fair  in  my  head,  nor  do  I 
mean  to  investigate  much  more  about  it,  but  to  plash  down  what 
I  know  in  large  masses  of  colors,  that  it  may  look  like  a  smoke 
and  flame  conflagration  in  the  distance,  which  it  is."  Mr.  Alger 
thinks  that  Carlyle's  conception  of  the  Revolution  would  not  have 
been  modified  by  further  evidence,  and  that  the  work  itself  will 
never  lose  value.  It  was  not,  he  says,  in  Carlyle's  temperament 
to  revise  subsequent  editions  of  his  books.  From  a  man  in  whom, 
as  in  primitive  times,  priest,  poet,  and  historian  were  blended, 
we  can  not  expect  studious  watch  for  corrections.  Carlyle's 
books  are  said  to  have  always  made  him.  ill.  consequently  when 
once  finished  he  thought  no  more  of  them.  A  book  with  him  was 
the  eruption  of  a  volcano— once  active,  thenceforth  at  rest.  Mr. 
Alger  regrets  that  Carlyle  did  not  keep  his  work  posted  up  to 
date,  nor  pay  any  attention  to  the  deluge  of  publications  on  the 
Revolution  which  was  going  on  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life- 
time. "But,"  says  he,  "Carlyle  was  a  seer,  not  an  antiquary, 
and  some  inaccuracies  do  not  prevent  his  book  from  being  a 
classic.  Just  because  it  is  a  classic,  however,  it  should  now  be 
edited."  Some  principal  corrigenda  are  then  pointed  out,  a 
part  of  which  we  here  quote  : 

"The  famous  reply  of  Liancourt  to  Louis  XVI.  has  been  inac- 
curately related.  He  did  not  wake  up  the  King  on  the  night  of 
July  14  to  describe  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  as  not  a  revolt,  but 
a  revolution.  It  was  two  days  before,  on  apprising  the  King  of 
the  ferment  in  Paris,  that,  to  Louis's  remark,  'Why,  it  is  a  revolt 
then,'  he  answered,  'No,  sire;  it  is  a  revolution.'  The  fall  of 
the  Bastille  was  known  at  Versailles  the  same  afternoon.  Carlyle 
has  adopted  Jacobin  exaggerations  as  to  the  famous  Versailles 
banquet  which  formed  the  pretext  for  the  march  of  the  Paris 
mob.  The  alleged  orgie  was  the  dinner  usually  given  by  their 
comrades  to  a  newly  arrived  troop,  and  the  Flanders  regiment 
had  been  sent  for  on  account  of  two  unsuccessful  attempts  by  a 
Paris  mob  (on  August  13  and  September  17)  to  march  on  Ver- 
sailles. Desmoulins  asserted  that  the  dinner  cost  26  francs  a 
head  ;  it  really  cost  3^  francs.  There  was  no  trampling  on  the 
tricolor,  for  the  garrison  had  not  yet  relinquished  the  white 
cockade.  .  .  .  Passing  on  to  the 'feast  of  Pikes,'  the  celebrated 
Baron  Trenck,  it  should  be  known,  was  not  then  in  Paris,  tho  the 
waxwork  Mme.  Tussaud,  or  whoever  wrote  her  book,  remembered 
dancing  with  him  that  night,  for  he  v/as  then  in  Hungary,  and, 
had  he  foreseen  the  guillotine,  would  have  remained  there. 
Morande,  the  scurrilous  pamphleteer,  is  mentioned  by  Carlyle  as 
also  a  victim  of  that  guillotine.  He  richly  deserved  it,  but  he 
contrived  to  escape  notice  in  the  provinces,  became  one  of  Napo- 
leon's justices  of  the  peace,  and  lived  till  1806.  .  .  .  Tho  rightly 
thinking   little  of  Thiers's   first  and    immature   work,    Carlyle 
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adopted  his  grotesque  blunder  as  to  a  coiuemplated  monster 
guillotine,  despatching  150  persons  at  one  blow.  There  was  an 
intention  of  trying  the  Luxembourg  prisoners  in  one  batch,  and 
Judge  Dumas  began  constructing  an  enormous  scaffolding,  a  dock 
in  which  they  were  to  be  ranged  in  tiers,  but,  on  Fouquier  Tin- 
ville's  representations  as  to  the  bad  effect  of  such  a  spectacle  on 
the  public  mind,  the  plan  was  abandoned.  Thiers  mistook 
echajaud,  in  the  sense  of  scaffolding,  for  echafaud,  scaffold.  The 
Goddess  of  Reason  was  not  Mile.  Candeille.  but  another  opera- 
singer,  Maillard." 

Among  the  "less  excusable"  misakes  of  Carlyle  the  following 
are  noted  : 

"At  the  opening  of  the  States-General  he  makes  the  procession 
go  from  .St.  Louis  Church  to  Notre  Dame,  whereas  it  went  from 
Notre  Dame  to  St.  Louis,  where  La  Fare,  Bishop  of  Nancy,  after 
drawing  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  oppression  of  the  i)eas- 
antry,  turning  to  the  monarch,  exclaimed,  'And  all  this  is  done 
in  the  name  of  the  best  of  kings,'  whereat  the  expected  plaudits 
resounded.  The  nobles  did  not  at  that  ceremony  wear  'bright 
dyed  cloaks  of  velvet, '  but  black  ones,  to  match  their  black  coats, 
vests,  and  breeches.  The  cardinals  alone,  and  there  could  have 
been  only  three,  wore  red  copes,  the  other  prelates  having  rochets 
and  purple  mantles.  It  is  a  slight  matter,  but  Paris  was  not 
divided  in  1789  into  forty-eight  districts,  but  into  sixty;  on  the 
subsequent  division  into  sections,  however,  there  were  forty- 
eight.  Nor  did  Fouquier  Tinville  notify  sentence  of  death  to 
Lanifuirette  or  any  other  prisoner,  for  he  was  not  judge,  but 
public  prosecutor.  Mme.  de  Buffon,  Egalite's  mistress,  was  not 
the  "light  wife  of  a  great  naturalist  too  old  for  her,'  nor  even  the 
widow,  but  the  daughter-in-law.    .   .   . 

"Carlyle  probably  died  without  any  consciousness  of  his  gravest 
mistakes,  his  account  of  the  King's  flight  to  Varennes.  It  was 
not  till  March,  1SS6.  that  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  who  in  the  previ- 
ous autumn  had  been  over  the  ground,  showed,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  that  the  account,  while  'a 
very  vivid  picture  of  the  affair  as  it  occurred,  in  its  broad  outlines 
consistent  with  the  truth,'  was 'in  almost  every  detail  inexact,' 
'almost  everv  statement  false  or  exaggerated. '  Carlyle's cardinal 
blunder  was  that  he  took  the  distance  from  Paris  to  Varennes  to 
be  only  sixty-seven  miles,  whereas  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty.  I 
should  imagine  that  he  confused  Varennes-en-Argonne  with 
Varennes-Jaulgonne,  a  village  not  lying  far  off  the  route  now 
sixty-six  miles  by  rail.  From  this  blunder  flowed  a  whole  catalog 
of  errors. " 


ANOTHER    WORD   ABOUT    IVIATTHEW 
ARNOLD'S    LETTERS. 

THE  letters  of  ^lattliew  Arnold,  recently  published,  seem  to 
be  on  the  whole  a  disappointment.  The  general  opinion 
appears  to  be  that  they  will  add  nothing  to  his  fame,  but  that  they 
will  be  treasured  as  the  only  record  of  the  life  of  a  man  who  was 
one  of  the  greatest  influences  of  his  time.  In  a  critical  review  of 
these  letters,  Mr.  J.  C.  Bailey,  writing  for  Tfie  I'-ortn/i^htly 
Re-oieiv  (January),  says: 

"One  could  not  help  hoping  to  find  in  them  the  delightful 
humor  and  irony,  the  serene  playfulness,  the  ease  and  lightness 
of  touch,  the  astonishing  felicity  of  phrase,  which  made  the  very 
barbarians  and  Philistines  return  again  and  again  to  his  books, 
and  rejoice  in  their  own  castigation.  Indeed,  one  hoped  that 
these  qualities  would  come  out  even  more  delightfully  with  the 
help  of  the  spontaneity  which  comes  to  a  man  so  much  more 
easily  when  writing  to  his  friends  who  know  him.  and  can  not 
misunderstand,  than  when  addressing  the  unknown  and  unknow- 
ing public,  which  is  so  ready  to  do  so.  But,  however  that  may 
be,  the  result  has  not  justified  any  such  hopes.  The  letters 
which  Mr.  (J.  W.  E.  Russell  has  given  us  are  mostly  very  ordi- 
nary letters,  such  as  might  be  written  by  very  ordinary  men. 
Matthew  Arnold  lives,  and  will  live,  as  j^oet  and  critic;  he  cer- 
tainly will  not  live  as  a  writer  of  letters. 

"  .After  all,  perhaps,  those  of  us  who  cherished  any  hope  that  he 
would  add  the  epistolary  laurels  to  those  he  had  already  won, 
were  really,  if  we  had  thought  of  it.  unreasonable  people.  His 
life  was  hefnre  the  eves  of  every  one.  We  knew  him  to  be  an 
indefatigal)le  public  servant,  a  constant  producer  of  l)ooks,  an 


incessant  contributor  to  magazines  and  newspapers,  a  serious  and 
unwearied  student.  And  we  expected  that  he  would  take  rank  as 
a  classic  in  the  field  in  which  the  very  first  requirement  is  a  sense 
of  unlimited  leisure  ;  that  letters  written  in  an  inn  parlor  between 
a  morning  and  afternoon  examination  would  rival  the  fruits  of 
the  endless  summer  afternoons  of  Les  Rochers,  or  the  endless 
winter  evening  of  Olney  ! 

"To  ask  anything  of  that  sort  was  surely  to  ask  for  what  we 
had  no  right  to  expect.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Matthew 
Arnold  possessed  any  special  gift  for  writing  letters  ;  but,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  possess  some  other 
things  equally  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  art  in  its  per- 
fection ;  for  letter-^vriting  is  an  art,  and,  like  every  other,  de- 
mands that  time  should  be  freely  given  to  it,  that  it  should  have 
principal  place  in  the  occupations  of  those  who  aim  at  practising 
it  with  success. " 

Mr.  Bailey  says  that  no  one  will  doubt  that  Matthew  Arnold 
remains,  now  that  he  has  been  dead  eight  years,  and  is  likely 
to  remain  permanently  one  of  the  half-dozen  great  names  which 
the  last  half-century  has  added  to  our  literature.     He  then  says  : 

"Tennyson  the  poet.  Browning  the  thinker,  Carlyle  the  seer; 
with  these,  and  with  one  living  name.  Matthew  Arnold  will  cer- 
tainly take  his  place  as  one  of  the  great  literary  forces  which  have 
gone  to  make  this  last  generation  of  the  nineteenth  century  what 
it  is.  No  one  will  claim  for  Matthew  Arnold  that  he  had  the 
artistic  gift  of  Tennyson,  or  the  genius  of  Carlyle;  nor  could  he 
approach  Browning  in  subtlety  of  intellect,  or  Ruskin  in  elo- 
quence. But  a  great  artist  is  a  fact,  like  the  Elgin  marbles  or  St. 
Paul's,  and  only  indirectly  an  influence,  and,  while  Browning's 
position  is  rendered  insecure  b}'  a  carelessness,  as  Carlyle's  is  by 
an  eccentricity,  of  style,  which  must  tell  more  and  more  against 
them,  the  teaching  of  Ruskin  is  embedded  in  books  dealing  with 
a  special  subject,  which  is  not  every  man's  study.  In  this  way 
Matthew  Arnold  may  prove  in  the  end  a  ihore  powerful  influence 
than  any  of  them." 


A   FORMULA    FOR    HUMOROUS   SHORT 

STORIES. 

IN  closing  a  critical  essay' on  William  Edmondstoune  Aytoun, 
in  The  New  Review  for  January,  Mr.  J.  H.  Millar  speaks 
aside  as  follows  concerning  the  construction  of  the  humorous  short 
story  : 

"While  Aytoun's  glory  as  a  writer  of  parodies  is  shared  by 
others,  his  distinction  as  a  writer  of  humorous  short  stories  is 
unique.  The  short  story  has,  within  the  memory  of  a  child  of  ten, 
come  into  such  vogue  that  no  young  author  can  rest  satisfied  till 
he  has  succeeded  in  producing  something  that  reads  like  a  long 
story  arbitrarily  mutilated.  The  short  story  of  humor,  however 
— the  pure  farce  in  narrative — is  comparatively  seldom  essayed  ; 
and  tho  examples  are  not  wanting  of  jerky  and  boisterous  vul- 
garity meant  for  fun,  few  latter-day  routes  are  intended,  at  all 
events,  to  amuse.  The  conditions  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
humorous  short  story  are  easy  enough  to  enumerate  on  paper, 
however  hard  they  may  be  to  fulfil  in  practise.  The  plot  must 
not  be  complicated  ;  the  motives  must  be  simple  and  straight- 
forward, not  recondite  nor  subtle;  no 'problems'  must  be  pro- 
pounded, and  no  recesses  of  the  soul  probed  ;  the  characters  must 
be  sharply  j)re.sented  from  some  deliuite  point  of  view  ;  they  must 
hit  a  hajipy  mean  between  rigid  adherence  to  a  well-settled  con- 
vention and  originality  (as  thus:  the  father  must  be  testy,  the 
daughter  beautiful,  the  hero  blessed  with  a  light  jiurse  and  the 
knack  of  getting  into  scrapes  and  out  of  them)  ;  there  must  be 
plenty  of  high  spirits,  but  no  lapses  into  meaningless  bufloonery  ; 
the  adventures  and  incidents  may  somewhat  exceed  the  bounds  of 
probability,  but  must  never  trespass  upon  the  absolutely  incredi- 
ble ;  the  whole  must  be  suflused  with  a  tinge  of  exaggeration  or 
caricature,  which  is  never  to  deepen  into  the  hue  of  outrageous 
burlesque.  Above  all,  the  author  must  have  the  lightest  of 
touches,  and  be  able  to  carry  the  thing  off  with  an  indescribable, 
easy,  man-of-the-world  air." 


It  is  stated  that  Zol.a  has  withdrawn  his  cni-didature  for  .M.  do  Lesseps's 
seat  in  the  Acadeniv.  and  lias  annminoed  liis  intention  of  coming  forward 
to  contest  the  chair  left  vacant  bv  the  death  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 
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SIK    FREUEKICK    LEIGHTON,    LATE   PRESIDENT   OF 
THE   KOVAL  ACADEMY. 


DEATH    OF  SIR    FREDERICK    LEIGHTON. 

ON  the  25th  of  January  the  death  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
the  celebrated  painter  and  president  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, was  announced.  It  is  related  that  Thackeray  said  one  day 
long  years  ago,  referring  to  young  Leighton  :  "Millais,  my  boy, 
I  have  met  in  Rome  a  versatile  young  dog  called  Leighton,  who 
will  one  of  these  days  run  you  hard  for  the  presidentship."     This 

was  said  in  1S54, 
when  Millais  had 
just  been  elected  an 
associate.  Twenty- 
four  years  later,  in 
1878,  Leighton  was 
elected  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy. 
The  Herald  gives 
the  following  data  : 

"  Frederick  Leigh- 
ton was  born  in  Scar- 
borough, England, 
in  1830.  His  father 
was  a  physician,  who 
recognized  his  son's 
bias  toward  painting 
and  concluded  to 
give  him  an  art 
training.  It  was  Sig- 
ner Meli,  in  Rome, 
who  taught  him  to 
draw,  and  at  four- 
teen he  was  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Accade- 
mia  di  Belle  Arti,  at 
Florence.  Some  of 
young  Leighton 's  work  fell  under  the  eye  of  the  American 
sculptor  Hiram  Powers,  who.  saw  in  it  much  promise.  Sub- 
sequently he  went  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  Professor 
Steinle  grounded  him  still  further  in  his  art.  It  has  been  said 
that  there  was  always  a  coldness  in  Leighton 's  color,  due  to  the 
frigid  influence  of  Steinle.  Other  cities  visited  by  him  were 
Berlin,  Brussels,  and  Paris.  He  first  exhibited  at  the  London 
Royal  Academy  in  1855  'Cimabue's  Madonna  Carried  in  Proces- 
sion Through  the  Streets  of  Florence. '  This  work  was  an  im- 
mediate success,  and  was  purchased  by  Queen  Victoria,  and  was 
afterward  seen  in  the  Manchester  and  other  art  exhibitions. 
Other  works  of  his  are  'The  Triumph  of  Music,'  'Paolo  and 
Francesca,'  'The  Odalisque,'  'Ariadne,'  'Wedded,'  'Hercules 
Wrestling  with  Death,'  'The  Harvest  Moon,'  'The  Daphne- 
phoria,'  'Cymon  and  Iphigenia,'  'Andromache,'  'The  Bath  of 
Psyche,'  'Spanish  Dancing-Girl,"  'Star  of  Bethlehem,'  'Venus 
Disrobing  for  the  Bath,'  and  'Jonathan's  Token  to  David. '  In 
1877  his  'Athlete  Struggling  with  a  Python'  was  secured  by  the 
Royal  Academy  authorities  for  two  thousand  guineas  under  the 
Chantrey  bequest.  He  was  elected  associate  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy in  1864,  Academician  in  1869,  and  president  in  1878  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Frederick  Grant.  In  1886  he  was  created  a  baronet, 
and  was  only  this  year  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Leighton,  one  among  the  New  Year's  honors  conferred  by  the 
Queen.     He  had  not  yet  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords." 

Concerning  the  art-work  of  Lord  Leighton,  The  Trtbten e  s'pea.Vs 
in  part  as  follows  : 

"It  maybe  asserted  that  Sir  Frederick  has  lost  himself  some- 
times in  the  delights  of  a  gracious  form,  that  he  has  become 
enamored  of  a  linear  ideal,  that  he  has  sought  in  drawing  the 
effect  which  can  spring  from  spiritual  qualities  alone.  This  crit- 
icism is  familiar  but  false.  Because  he  was  lacking  in  passion 
his  imaginative  force  was  weakened,  and  he  leaves  the  spectator 
cold  where  he  ought  to  prove  stirring  in  the  highest  measure. 
But  this  does  not  argue  an  indifference  to  the  spirit  of  a  theme 
and  preoccupation  with  details  of  draughtsmanship.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  often  plain  that  Sir  Frederick  would  have  reached  a 
much  loftier  plane  of  imaginative  excitement  than  he  did,  if  he 
could.     The  impression  left  by  his  works  is  often  that  they  have 


just  failed  to  'come  off,'  that  through  no  fault  of  the  artist  they 
have  fallen  short  of  an  ideal  which  in  everything  but  inherent 
temperament  he  is  qualified  to  pursue.  Our  readers  will  doubt- 
less recall  the  great  picture  of  'Hercules  Wrestling  with  Death,' 
which  figured  in  the  Exposition  at  Chicago.  There  he  had  a 
mighty  theme,  and  in  almost  everything  that  constitutes  masterly 
pictorial  art  the  canvas  was  a  masterly  performance." 


Transvaal  Literature.— "Who  reads  an  African  book? 
Thousands  of  people  it  appears,  from  many  editions  of  many  of 
these  works.  It  is  astonishing  merely  to  confront  the  books 
which  have  been  written  in  the  Transvaal.  Many  of  the  South 
African  books,  it  is  true,  have  been  begun  or  finished  on  the 
journey  from  England  to  Africa,  or  from  Africa  homeward. 
Some  of  them  have  been  written  under  the  English  flag,  either  in 
the  mother  island  or  in  the  Cape  Colony.  But  across  the  Vaal 
itself — the  river  which  the  Boers  made  their  boundary  to  the 
South  when  they  shook  the  dust  of  Cape  Colony  from  their  feet 
and  made  their  great  exodus  northward — on  the  other  side  of 
this  Jordan  of  the  Boers  there  have  been  books  enough  written  to 
stock  a  small  village  public  library.  For  the  general  reader, 
however,  all  of  South  Africa  is  a  fascinating  field  at  present,  and 
as  everybody  who  goes  to  the  Transvaal  goes  also  to  Cape 
Colony,  and  writes  of  both,  there  is  no  need  to  make  too  fine  dif- 
ferentiation in  the  literature  of  these  far-away  lands.  Olive 
Schreiner's  'Story  of  an  African  Farm'  is,  probably,  the  piece  of 
fiction  which  has  made  itself  most  felt,  quite  as  much  for  its  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  life,  as  for  the  wo  of  the  morbid 
heroine  who  loved  and  lost  a  cad  adored.  There  are  numberless 
books  on  social  and  religious  topics  bj' missionaries  of  all  nations, 
particularly  Dutch  ones  who  have  gone  from  Holland  to  the 
Transvaal  since  the  northern  exodus  from  Cape  Colony  of  their 
kin,  the  Boers,  sixty  years  ago.  Huguenot  blood  too  is  mingled 
with  the  tears  and  prayers  of  those  who  have  struggled  to  hold  up 
the  standard  of  the  ideal  in  South  Africa,  and  their  books  have 
the  sturdy,  never-say-die  quality  of  their  kind.  Every  woman 
who  can  write  at  all  tries  her  pen  at  a  book  on  South  Africa,  if 
she  goes  either  to  the  Cape  or  to  the  Transvaal,  and  the  result  is 
a  lot  of  delightful  reading." — The  Evening  Transcript,  Boston. 


NOTES. 


Sir  Joseph  Barnby,  the  English  musician,  princijaal  of  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music,  died  in  London  on  the  morning:  of  January  28.  He  was 
born  in  York,  August  12,  1838.  He  was  destined  for  a  musical  career,  and 
began  it  when  he  was  seven  j-ears  old  as  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  of  his 
native  town.  He  afterward  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in 
London,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1857.  He  was  subsequently  organist 
in  several  London  churches,  and  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  oratorio 
concerts  at  St.  James's  and  Exeter  halls,  and  in  1872  succeeded  Gounod  as 
conductor  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society.  In  1875  Mr.  Barnby 
was  appointed  director  of  a  musical  institution  at  Eton.  The  London 
Musical  Society  was  founded  in  1878  for  the  production  of  works  not 
generally  known,  and  Mr.  Barnby  was  its  first  conductor,  continuing  at 
this  post  till  1886.  In  that  year  he  was  made  conductor  at  the  Roj-al 
Academy  of  Music,  to  succeed  Mr.  Shakespeare.  He  subsequently  became 
director  of  the  Guildhall  School  of  Mu.sic.  He  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood  in  1892.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  choral  works 
that  have  had  a  considerable  degree  of  popularity.  His  oratorio  of 
'  Rebekah  '  was  produced  in  1870.  One  of  the  most  widely  known  is  the 
part  song,  'Sweet  and  Low." 

News  was  received  in  this  city  on  January  25  of  the  death  at  his  home  in 
England  of  Alexander  Macmillan,  the  founder  of  the  publishing  house  of 
Macmillan  &  Co.  Alexander  Macmillan  was  born  of  humble  parentage  in 
the  Island  of  Arran,  Scotland,  in  1815.  He  left  his  father's  barren  farm  to 
begin  life  as  a  schoolmaster  in  a  village  near  Paisley.  In  1843  he  gained  a 
place  in  the  London  publishing  house  of  which  his  elder  brother  Daniel 
was  a  clerk,  and  remained  there  for  four  years  on  a  slender  salary.  Then  he 
and  Daniel  set  up  a  book-shop  of  their  own  in  Aldersgate  Street.,  purchased 
a  small  business  at  Cambridge,  and  became  booksellers  to  the  tiniversity. 
They  prospered,  and  two  years  later  established  their  London  publishing 
house,  which  steadily  increased  in  itnportance  and  extent  of  business. 
Upon  the  death  of  Daniel  Macmillan,  in  1857,  Alexander  assumed  the 
management,  and  continued  in  it  until  about  ten  years  ago,  when  he  re- 
linquished the  duties  to  enjoy  the  leisure  of  his  later  years.  Five  years 
after  his  retirement  he  was  stricken  with  progressive  paralysis. 

7'he  Sunday  Magazine,  London,  says  of  Ian  Maclaren  :  "It  is  rather 
startling  to  learn  that  the  Rev.  John  Watson,  the  Presbyterian  minister, 
the  creator  of  '  Drumtocht'y,' is  not  a  Scotchman  at  all.  He  was  born  in 
Manningtree,  Essex,  so  that  he  is -not  even  a  North-countryman.  But  he 
was  educated  in  Perth,  Stirling,  and  Edinburgh,  and  his  first  parish  was 
Logiealmond,  a  village  between  Perth  and  Crieff,  which  is  the  original  of 
'  Drumtochty.'  He  only  stayed  three  years  in  the  parish.  It  is  twenty 
years  since  he  quitted  it  for  a  southern  charge,  and  it  was  only  the  other 
day  that  on  the  appeal  of  Dr.  Robertson-Nicoll  he  resurrected  his  reminis- 
cences in  the  story  which  has  obtained  such  a  world-wide  celebrity. 
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SCIENCE. 


CAN    WE    HEAR    WITHOUT    HEARING? 

Till*:  affirmative  of  this  paradoxical  question  is  i)ractiLally 
maintained  by  Prof.  W.  Romaine  Newbold  in  The  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly  (January),  in  one  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
"Suggestibility  and  Kindred  Phenomena."  In  cases  where  a 
sound,  for  instance,  is  not  heard  because  the  attention  is  taken  up 
with  something  else,  he  regards  it  as  making  an  impression  on 
the  "subconsciousness"— that  is.  it  produces  a  change  in  the  brain 
substance,  and  a  corresponding  mental  state,  but  both  the  change 
and  the  state  remain  isolated,  and  are  not  brought  into  relation 
with  the  rest  of  the  system,  so  that  the  sound  in  one  sense  is 
heard,  but  in  another  quite  unheard.  This  position  can  be  bet- 
ter understood  from  a  few  paragraphs  from  Professor  Newbold 's 
article,  which  we  quote  below.     He  says  : 

"I  am  sitting  in  a  chair  and  reading  an  interesting  story  ;  the 
clock  strikes  and  I  do  not  hear  it.  Why?  There  are  only  four 
possible  theories.  We  must  suppose  that  the  air  vibrations  strike 
the  ear-drum  and  are  propagated  through  the  ear-bones  and 
lymph  to  the  auditory  nerve.  Then  either  (i)  the  physical  proc- 
ess is  blocked  at  some  point  between  the  terminal  filaments  of  the 
auditory  nerve  in  the  inner  ear  and  its  origin  in  the  cortex  ;  or  (2) 
the  irritation  reaches  the  cortex,  but  fails  to  awaken  any  cortical 
process ;  or  (3)  it  awakens  a  cortical  process  which  is  unaccom- 
panied by  any  mental  state;  or  (4)  it  awakens  both  a  cortical 
process  and  a  mental  state.  For  the  first  of  these  alternatives 
there  is  no  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  since  I  hear  the  clock 
strike  if  I  am  expecting  it,  and  since  all  theories  require  us  to 
regard  expectation  as  dependent  upon  cortical  processes,  if  any 
mental  phenomena  are.  we  must  look  to  the  cortex  for  the  ex- 
planation and  not  to  the  peripheral  machinery.  The  second 
alternative  is  conceivable,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  for  it 
and  there  is  some  against  it.  It  is  frequently  possible,  for  exam- 
ple, to  awaken  by  hypnotic  suggestion  a  memory  of  the  event 
which  was  not  consciously  experienced,  and,  as  memory  depends 
upon  the  traces  left  by  earlier  experiences  in  the  cortex,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  there  must  have  been  a  cortical  disturbance. 
The  third  alternative  is  more  probable.  There  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  any  cortical  process  must  attain  a  certain  degree  of 
intensity  before  its  mental  concomitant  comes  into  being  at  all, 
and  perliaps  the  existence  of  other  active  processes  prevents  its 
attaining  that  degree  of  intensity." 

Professor  Newbold  now  proceeds  to  the  fourth  supposition, 
namely,  that  there  is  both  the  brain-charge  and  the  mental  state 
corresponding  to  a  sound.     He  discusses  this  as  follows  : 

"We  would  then  assume,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  that 
the  cortical  process  in  the  auditory  center  generated  a  sound. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  to  the  testimony  of  consciousness 
that  I  heard  no  sound? 

"Well,  it  may  be  that  I  did  hear  it,  but  instantly  forgot  it,  so 
that  my  present  memory  of  that  period  contains  no  trace  of  it. 
That  this  frequently  happens  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  there  are 
many  curious  phenomena  which  require  a  further  assumption, 
and  that  further  assumption  may  be  thus  stated  :  The  sound  may 
have  existed  simply  as  a  solitary  sound,  all  alone,  not  in  my 
consciousness  or  in  the  consciousness  of  any  one,  but  as  a  bare 
mental  event,  related  to  my  consciousness  much  as  a  sound  in 
your  consciousness  is  related  to  mine.  It  is  not  an  easy  concep- 
tion to  grasp,  for  r)ur  mental  life  always  consists  of  many  ele- 
ments, and  it  would  seem  that  this  multiplicity  is  essentially  in- 
volved in  our  notion  of  consciousness.  Yet  occasionally  we  have 
experiences  which  help  us  in  forming  the  conception  of  a  mental 
state  existing  outside  a  personal  consciousness.  I  remember  a 
trilling  operation  upon  the  eye  which  I  once  underwent.  For  a 
few  seconds  my  consciousness  seemed  reduced  to  one  element — 
a  Hood  of  frightful  pain,  which  was  not  in  my  eye  but  seemed  to 
pervade  my  whole  being,  to  the  almost  comjilete  exclusion  of  all 
else.  Again,  under  nitrous  oxid,  my  consciousness  seemed  re- 
duced to  something  so  rudimentary  as  to  be  wholly  indescribable. 
I  have  heard  of  many  similar  experiences. 
"Without  pronouncing  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  last  two 


hypotheses  I  shall  develop  some  of  the  logical  implications  of  the 
latter.  A  state  such  as  I  have  described,  supposed  to  exist  with- 
in my  head,  so  to  speak,  but  outside  my  consciousness,  may  be 
described  as  subconscious.  There  are,  then,  two  conceivable 
ways  in  which  a  mental  state  may  vanish  from  the  upper  con- 
sciousness. The  cortical  process  upon  which  it  depends  may  die 
away  ;  it  then  perishes  absolutely  ;  or  the  cortical  process  may 
be  dissociated  from  the  system  underlying  the  total  consciousness 
and  yet  remain  active,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  subconscious  state. 
.  .  .  Subconscious  ideas  and  sensations  must  be  capable  of  devel- 
opment in  intensity  and  in  perfection  of  finish,  so  to  speak;  must 
be  able  to  awaken  associated  ideas,  to  produce  bodily  movements, 
to  affect  secretion  and  other  metabolic  processes.  It  would  ap- 
pear possible  that  the  dissociated  processes  underlying  them  may 
suddenly  effect  union  with  the  upper  sj'stem,  thus  intruding  the 
subconscious  state  into  the  upper  consciousness.  When  it  does 
not  actually  effect  union  it  is  conceivable  that  some  of  its  results, 
such  as  its  associated  ideas  or  emotional  consequents,  may  appear 
in  the  upper  consciousness.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  its  mere 
existence  may  disturb  the  normal  tension  of  the  cortical  activi- 
ties .  .  .  and  thus  affect  the  upper  consciousness.  A  mental 
state  supposed  to  be  thus  growing  and  working  subconsciously 
has  been  happily  termed  by  Pierre  Janet  a  mental  parasite  or 
neoplasm.  For  all  these  inferences,  which  I  have  stated  as  de- 
ductions from  the  hypothesis  that  there  exist  mental  states  disso- 
ciated from  the  normal  conciousness,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
direct  evidence,  and  it  is  upon  an  inductive  study  of  that  evidence 
that  the  hypothesis  is  based  ;  but  the  limitations  of  space  prevent 
my  giving  concrete  illustrations." 


A  SAVAGE   WITH    A   TAIL. 

F"*ROM  time  to  time  travelers  have  reported  that  they  have 
heard  of  races  of  tailed  men  far  in  the  interior  of  Africa  or 
Asia.  Once  in  a  while  one  says  that  he  has  seen  such  a  man. 
But  all  these  stories  have  now  been  surpassed  by  that  of  a 
Frenchman,  M.  D'Enjoy,  who  asserts  that  he  has  not  onlj- seen 
a  savage  with  a  tail,  biit  has  talked  to  him  and  felt  of  his  caudal 
appendage.  As  M.  D'Enjoy's  story  has  been  published  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  French  Geographical  Society,  we  need  not  apolo- 
gize for  inserting  it  here,  tho  some  will  think  that  it  requires  cor- 
roborative evidence.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  sen- 
sational picture  of  a  wild  man  with  a  tail  two  or  three  feet  long, 
that  has  recently  appeared  in  a  daily  paper,  represents  nothing 
in  the  French  traveler's  story.  The  "tail"  seen  by  him  was  but 
a  slight  prolongation  of  the  backbone,  and  may  have  been  a  de- 
formity such  as  has  been  more  than  once  noticed  among  Euro- 
peans. We  translate  below  so  much  of  M.  D'Enjoy's  narrative 
as  relates  to  the  caudal  appendage.  After  describing  his  journey 
through  the  almost  unexplored  interior  of  Cochin  China,  he  says 
that  he  entered  the  country  of  the  Mois  or  barbarians,  a  peojile 
of  whom  those  nearest  the  coast  are  civilized,  while  farther  inland 
they  are  quite  savage.  In  the  unbroken  forest  M.  D'Enjoy  dis- 
covered a  village  containing  but  a  single  habitation,  formed  like 
a  long  tunnel  made  of  sticks  and  leaves.  The  inhabitants  rushed 
off,  yelling,  and  scattered  through  the  woods ;  but  one,  who  had 
beciJ  gathering  honey  in  a  tree,  was  surprised  and  captured  by 
the  party.     Says  M.  D'Enjoy: 

"Our  prisoner  had  enormous  ankle-bones,  sharp  like  the  spurs 
of  a  cock. 

"Ilis  skin  was  dark,  but  rather  bronzed  than  black,  his  voice 
hoarse,  his  face  oval,  his  nose  long,  his  hair  smooth. 

"Large,  with  erect  stature,  powerful  limbs,  and  head  carried 
high,  he  looked  like  a  l)ronze  statue. 

"But  he  had  a  tail,  like  a  monkey. 

"This  discovery  stupefied  me  ;  I  approached  him  and,  to  be  cer- 
tain that  I  was  not  the  victim  of  an  illusion,  I  felt  of  the  caudal 
appendage  of  the  savage. 

"I  proved  thus  that  the  vertebral  column  of  the  Moi  was  ex- 
tended bevond  his  body  by  three  or  four  vertebrne,  forming  a  little 
tail,  like  that  with  which  fauns  are  represented. 

"Surprised  at  my  examination,  the  prisoner  turned  suddenly 
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and  said  to  me,  heaving  a  long  sigh,  that  all  the  Mois* formerly 
had  such  appendages. 

'"It  is  a  proof  of  my  purity  of  descent,'  said  he.  'The  Mois 
born  of  unions  contracted  with  foreigners  have  no  tails.  Alas  ! 
in  each  generation  the  tail  becomes  more  rare. 

'"Our  decadence  dates  from  the  day  when  our  king,  whose  tail 
was  three  cubits  long,  was  driven  from  the  rich  plains,  bathed 
by  golden  rivers,  that  our  ancestors  cultivated. ' 

"As  he  spoke  the  Moi  grew  more  animated.  All  at  once  he 
gave  a  savage  cry  that  rang  through  the  forest :  '  O-e-o  !' 

"Then  he  began  to  weep,  and  finally,  in  a  monotonous  voice 
broken  by  sobs,  he  recited  to  us  a  long  poem. 

"This  cry,  these  burning  tears  that  preceded  the  recital,  as 
well  as  the  sob's  that  were  interspersed,  were,  without  doubt,  an 
integral  part  of  the  poem.  .  .  . 

"  Unfortunately  the  Annamite  who  acted  as  my  interpreter  was 
not  equal  to  his  task. 

"I  was  greatly  vexed  ;  but  I  had  to  be  content  with  such  ex- 
planation as  I  could  obtain. 

"In  the  poem,  so  energetically  acted  out  by  the  Moi,  he  was 
telling,  it  seemed,  of  a  king  as  agile  as  a  monkey,  whose  servants 
struck  their  enemies  with  their  powerful  tails." — Translated  J  or 
The  Literary  Digest. 


SOME    INTERESTING   OPTICAL   ILLUSIONS. 

A  CLASS  of  optical  illusions  in  which  the  apparent  length  or 
position  of  lines  in  a  diagram  are  affected  by  the  direction 
or  arrangement  of  intersecting  or  neighboring  lines  is  described 
{La  Nature,  Paris,  January  i8)  by  Emile  Javal.  These  illu- 
sions have  long  been  known  and  most  authorities  on  the  subject 
have  tried  their  hands  at  an  explanation,  but  M.  Javal's  is  pecul- 
iarly simple  and  general  in  its  application.  It  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  translation  of  his  article  given  below,  with  the 
accompanying  figures : 

"There  are  several  optical  illusions  which,  it  seems  to  me,  de- 
pend on  a  single  principle,  which  I  will  explain  after  describing 
some  particular  cases. 

"Thirty-five  years  ago  F.  Zollner  published  a  series  of  designs 
analogous  to  that  of  Fig.  i,  and  since  that  time  numerous  learned 
men  have  given  explanations,  the  more  ingenious  as  they  have 
been  less  exact,  of  the  remarkable  phenomenon  by  which  the  two 
thick  lines  of  this  design,  which  are  rigorously  parallel,  appear 
to  diverge  toward  the  top. 

"In  Fig.  2  the  same  phenomenon  appears  yet  more  distinctly, 
but  here  there  is  no  longer  an  illusion,  for  the  designer  has  cor- 
rectly represented  a 
building  of  odd 
shape  whose  farther 
end  is  larger  than 
that  nearer  the  ob- 
server. A  similar 
building  of  rectan- 
gular shape  would 
be  represented  by 
Fig.  3  in  which  strict 
perspective  has  been 
observed.  The  spec- 
tator has  then  aright 
to  say  that  the  lines 
of  Fig.  3  represent 
parallel  lines.  From 
this  there  is  but  one 
step  to  the  assertion 
that  they  are  paral- 
lel and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  similar 
lines  of  Fig.  2  are 
not  parallel  (as  they 
are  in  reality) .  It 
is  by  an  involuntary 
assimilation  that  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  lines  of  Fig.  i  are 
not  parallel. 

"This  experiment  recalls  to  me  the  misadventure  of  an  artist 
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Fig.  6.— Illusion  of  tlie  Vertical  Lines. 


Figs,  i,  2,  3. — Illusion  of  the  Parallel  Lines.  FiG. 
4. — Illusion  Regarding  the  Length  o£  the  Lines. 
Fig.  5. — Illusion  of  the  Circles. 


who,  forced  by  an  accident  to  stay  in  a  country  inn  and  finding 
himself  out  of  money,  proposed  to  pay  his  bill  by  painting  a  sign 
that  should  represent  a  diligence  stopping  before  the  door  of  the 
Hotel  de  la  Paste.  The  innkeeper,  before  accepting  this  pay- 
ment, summoned  the  most  expert  person  in  the  village  in  matters 
of  carriage-building.  The  man,  who  proved  to  be  a  wheelwright, 
at  once  placed  one  of  the 
points  of  a  pair  of  com- 
l>asses  in  the  center  of  the 
diligence-wheel,  and  with 
the  other  described  a  circle 
which  differed  widely  from 
the  ellipse  traced  by  the 
painter,  saying  as  he  did 
so  'There.  Comment  is 
quite  unnecessary  !'  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the 
sign  was  refused  with  dis- 
dain. It  was  useless  to 
explain  to  the  wheelwright 
that  in  perspective  a  circle 
is  represented  by  an  el- 
lipse, and  nevertheless  a 
child  would  not  have  hesi- 
tated in  looking  at  the  pic- 
ture, to  say  that  the  wheels 
looked  round  to  him,  and 
not  oval. 

"  Every  design  that  rep- 
resents real  objects  in  ]5er- 

spective  must  alter  the  dimensions  of  their  lines  and  angles. 
The  result  is  that,  being  accustomed  to  look  at  real  objects,  w-e 
are  inclined  to  make  corrections  in  the  images  of  them  that  we 
receive — systematic  rectifications,  whose  persistence  explains  the 
so-called  pseudoscopy  of  Zollner. 

"Fig.  4  shows  a  not  less  striking  illusion:  to  assure  ourselves 
that  the  lines  A B,  CD  are  exactly  equal  we  must  measure  them, 
for  one  looks  shorter  than  the  other. 

"Observe  Fig.  6;  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  lines  ab  and 
cd a.re  precisely  equal,  for  we  know  that  the  wardrobe  is  not 
so  high  as  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  this  picture,  the  extremities  of  the  line  ab  touch  lines 
similar  to  those  at  the  extremities  of  the  line  AB  of  Fig.  4,  and 
that  there  is  the  same  analogy  between  the  lines  CD  and  ^^  of 
Figs.  4  and  6. 

"Now  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  examples,  and  to 
remark  that,  when  we  regard  the  objects  that  surround  us  the 
arrangement  CD  is  found  most  often  for  vertical  lines  near  us, 
while  that  of  AB  appears  oftenest  in  connection  with  far-off 
lines  like  ab  and  eb  of  Fig.  6.  Then,  in  our  need  to  know  the 
real  dimensions  and  not  the  apparent  size  of  objects,  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  estimating  the  lines  of  the  system  AB  as  longer  than 
those  of  the  system  CD,  and  we  keep  up  this  habit  when  its  rea- 
son for  existence  is  no  longer  present,  for  instance  when  we  are 
looking  at  Fig.  4. 

"Dr.  Green,  of  St.  Louis  (Missouri),  has  called  our  attention  to 
an  interesting  illusion  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  upper  circle  seems 
larger  than  the  lower,  and  the  explanation  is  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding ;  we  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  design  represents 
two  paper  disks  thi-ough  which  has  been  thrust  a  pin,  serving 
as  the  axle  of  two  wheels,  which,  if  they  were  equal,  should 
have  been  represented  as  unequal  in  the  figure.  This  experi- 
ment of  Green  is  more  striking  when  instead  of  one  design 
we  have  two,  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  viewed  through  the 
stereoscope. 

"All  these  optical  illusions  and  others  like  them  appear  to  me 
to  be  explicable  thus  : 

"When  lines  traced  on  a  plane  are  arranged  similarly  to  those 
that  the  eye  is  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  perspective  represen- 
tation of  objects,  the  appreciation  of  the  dimensions  and  positions 
of  these  lines  is  falsified  by  the  habitual  interpretation  evoked  by 
the  lines  thus  arranged. 

"All  the  illusions  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  present  the 
peculiarity  that  they  disappear  almost  completely  when  illumined 
by  an  instantaneous  flash.  They  increase,  on  the  contrarj',  when 
the  eye  is  allowed  to  dwell  on  them.  This  fact,  which  has  long 
been  well  known,  adds  strength  to  my  explanation." — Trans- 
lated J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 
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A    BOAT  THAT  SKIMS  THE   WAVES. 

POETS  often  talk  about  boats  that  skim  lightly  o'er  the  water, 
but  they  do  so  only  by  poetic  license.  All  ordinary  boats 
float ;  that  is.  they  are  immersed  in  the  water  to  such  a  depth  that 
their  own  weight  is  balanced  by  that  of  the  displaced  liquid.  But 
a  boat  recently  invented  by  Harvey  D.  Williams,  and  described 
by  him  in  The  Sibley  Journal  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  actu- 
ally skims  or  skips  over  the  water  on  the  principle  of  a  skipping- 
stone  or  of  the  flat-bottomed  boat  that  slides  down  a  chute  into 
the  water  at  Coney  Island.  Mr.  Williams  calls  his  boat  a  "hydro- 
plane," and  he  has  just  constructed  a  successful  model  of  it.  on 
which  The  Jingineering  Magazine  (January)  comments  as  fol- 
lows : 

"At  first  the  idea  of  such  a  craft  might  appear  absurd  ;  but  a 
moment's  reflection  will  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  that 
this  principle  not  only  can  be  made  to  furnish  amusement,  but 
might  develop  into  an  important  mode  of  marine  attack  and  de- 
fense. A  small  vessel  of  this  kind  carrying  dynamite  and  run- 
ning amuck  among  an  enemy's  fleet  would  be  a  very  disturbing 
element  in  maneuvering.  In  these  times,  when  new  and  impor- 
tant applications  which  once  would  have  been  pronounced  'ab- 
surd' are  a  matter  of  almost  daily  record,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  use  the  word  too  freely. " 

Mr.  Williams  describes  his  model  as  a  paper-board  tube,  which 
forms  the  body  of  the  craft  and  conceals  the  motive  power.  This 
power  consists  of  short  rubber  bands  which  actuate  spoon-shaped 
paddles  made  of  sheet  aluminum.  His  description  continues  as 
follows : 

"Fastened  underneath  the  paper  tube  are  two  planes,  15  X  2^ 
in.,  which  are  placed  equidistant  from  the  center  of  gravity  and 
inclined  upward  and  forward  at  an  angle  of  6'.  When  placed  in 
the  water,  the  model  sinks  to  about  the  middle  of  the  tube,  and, 
on  releasing  the  paddles,  it  moves  rapidly  forward,  raising  itself 
until  planes  are  on  the  surface,  where  it  skims  along  in  a  straight 
line  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  Waves  of  length  less  than 
one  half  or  one  third  the  length  of  the  model  appear  to  have  little 
effect  on  its  working,  and  ripples  are  rather  beneficial  than  other- 
wise. They  assist  by  catching  the  air  and  carrying  it  under  the 
planes,  where  it  spreads  out  into  thin  bubbles,  thus  materially 
reducing  the  skin  resistance.  It  is  only  when  the  waves  become 
so  large  that  the  craft  is  unable  to  preserve  its  horizontal  position 
that  the  speed  is  noticeably  effected. 

"This  principal  resistance  encountered  by  the  hydroplane  is  the 
skin  resistance,  the  wave-making  and  eddy  resistance  being 
reduced  to  almost  nothing.  When  we  recall  that  the  resistance  of 
ships  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  per  hour  is  due  one 
half  to  skin  resistance  and  one  half  to  wave-making,  we  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  saving  that  may  possibly  be  effected  by  largely 
doing  away  with  the  latter." 


HE 


REPORTED    PHOTOGRAPHY   OF    HIDDEN 
OBJECTS. 


NO  more  news  has  been  received  regarding  the  reported  use 
in  photography,  by  Professor  Rontgen  of  Wiirzburg  Uni- 
versity, of  some  form  of  radiation  that  will  pass  freely  through 
certain  substances  that  are  usually  opaque  and  will  bestojjped  by 
others.  No  accounts  of  experiments  have  yet  been  contributed 
to  the  scientific  journals,  and  the  experimenter  doubtless  does  not 
consider  his  work  to  be  yet  in  such  shape  that  it  can  be  profitably 
laid  before  his  coworkers.  Meanwhile  the  current  popular  scien- 
tific periodicals  comment  variously  on  the  newspaper  reports. 
The  Scientific  American  makes  the  following  remarks: 

"There  have  been  received  from  ICurojic  by  cal)le  very  insuffi- 
cient accounts  of  a  discovery  attributed  ti>  Professor  R<'liitgen,  of 
Wiirzburg  University.  By  the  use  of  a  radiant  state  of  matter 
tube,  a  Crnokcs  tube,  it  is  stated  that  he  has  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing ph<ito>;raphic  ctTccts  through  opaque  o])jects.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  ether-waves  of  long  period  would  pass  through 
matter  opaque  to  short  waves,  and  that  such  a  screen  as  is  afforded 


by  a  plate  of  blackened  rock  salt  will  sift  out  short  waves,  while 
long  waves  pass  through  it.  In  some  une.xplained  way  Professor 
Rontgen.  it  is  claimed,  has  succeeded  in  atfecting  the  sensitive 
plate  with  waves  which  had  passed  through  an  opaque  body. 
Metals  cutting  off  all  rays  alike  would  produce  a  shadow,  so  that 
a  metallic  object  in  a  box  or  embedded  in  the  human  system 
could  be  made  to  give  some  kind  of  an  image.  The  operations 
are  said  to  have  been  conducted  without  a  lens,  entirely  by 
shadow. 

"This  is  about  the  substance  of  the  reports.  It  is  yet  too  soon 
to  indulge  in  the  wild  possibilities  that  have  been  suggested  for 
the  process.  When  the  details  reach  us,  the  process  will  proba- 
bly prove  to  be  of  scientific  rather  than  of  practical  interest." 

Science  comments  on  the  news  in  the  following  language  : 

"The  Vienna  Presse,  the  London  Standard,  and  other  daily 
papers  report  what  purports  to  be  an  extraordinary  discover)'  by 
Professor  Rontgen.  It  is  claimed  that  he  has  found  that  the 
ultra-violet  rays  from  a  Crookes's  vacuum-tube  penetrate  wood 
and  other  organic  substances,  whereas  metals,  bones,  etc..  are 
opaque  to  them.  It  is  said  that  he  has  thus  photographed  the 
bones  in  the  living  body,  which  would  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant advances  that  has  ever  been  made  in  surgery.  The  photo- 
graphs have  been  sent  to  Vienna  and  are  in  the  hands  of  Profes- 
sor Bolzm.'xnn,  who  has,  it  is  said,  accepted  the  discovery,  tho  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  repeat  the  experiment.  In 
spite  of  apparently  absurd  statements  concerning  the  action  of 
the  ultra-violet  rays,  it  is  not  impossible  that  substances  such  as 
metals,  which  are  good  conductors  of  heat,  should  absorb  the 
ultra-violet  rays,  while  substances  such  as  wood,  which  are  bad 
conductors  of  heat,  should  transmit  them.  Professor  Rontgen  is 
professor  of  physics  at  Wiirzburg.  and  any  experiments  pub- 
lished by  him  would  be  accepted  without  hesitation." 


EDISON'S   ELECTRIC   ENGINES  OF  WAR. 

THE  wonderful  electric  engines  of  war  with  which  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  interviews  published  in 
some  of  the  daily  papers,  proposes  to  hurl  to  destruction  whole 
armies  of  invaders  at  once,  are  regarded  by  critics  with  varied 
emotions.  Foreigners  are  inclined  to  criticize  them  seriously,  or 
at  least  to  speak  as  if  they  believed  them  seriously  intended. 
Edison's  compatriots,  on  the  other  hand,  are  quizzical,  and  some 
openly  hint  that  the  great  inventor  has  been  having  sport  with  too 
credulous  reporters.  The  device  that  has.  perhaps,  attracted 
most  comment  is  the  machine  by  which  water  charged  with  elec- 
tricity at  a  potential  of  5,000  volts  is  to  be  projected  to  a  great 
distance,  sweeping  away  whole  armies  like  chaff.  Of  this  a  con- 
tributor of  L' Etincelle  Electrigiw,  M.  Hess,  writes  as  follows: 

"The  efficiency  of  this  army-sweeper  depends  only  on  a  miser- 
able question  of  ballistics.  Can  water  be  thrown  in  mass  to  a 
distance  of  several  miles,  or  will  it  be  scattered  into  mist  before 
reaching  its  objective  point?  For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  the 
danger,  in  e'Lher  case,  that  an  enemy  would  run  from  this  new 
kind  of  moist  artillery.  Either  the  water  will  disperse  in  drops, 
and  then  .  .  .  the  total  electric  capacity  of  the  drops  will  be  much 
less  than  that  of  the  same  quantity  of  water  in  mass,  and  the 
electric  potential  will  thus  decrease,  so  that  the  enemy  will  re- 
ceive only  a  refreshing  shower,  or  again,  on  the  other  hypothesis, 
the  liquid  projectile,  which  the  mere  contact  of  a  branch  of  a  tree 
would  suflice  to  deprive  of  its  electric  charge,  will  reach  the  end 
of  its  path  before  it  is  scattered,  anil  will  be  assuredly  less  danger- 
ous than  the  stone  bullets  of  our  ancestors. 

"The  bold  .American  hopes  perhaps  to  obtain  a  jet  of  water 
several  miles  long,  and  that  would  be  truly  a  very  pretty  feat  for 
a  pump.  But  has  he  realized  that  his  machine  (cannon,  pump,  or 
what  not)  must  be  carefully  insulated  from  the  ground,  which  for 
a  field-piece  would  present  several  difiiculties?" 

A  correspondent  of  'J'he  Electrical  H'orld,  signing  himself 
"Electrician,"  comments  on  the  same  subject  in  the  following 
words : 

"  If  I  were  a  commander  of  10,000  men,  I  would  take  two  of  the 
10,000.  leave  the  rest  behind,  and  dress  these  two  in  suits  made 
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of  metal  and  with  shoes  having  metallic  soles,  in  order  to  obtain 
good  electrical  contact  with  the  ground  ;  then  I  would  advance 
with  my  army  of  two  men,  each  armed  with  a  rapid-fire  gun.  and 
when  within  squirting  distance  of  the  fort,  we  would  pass  through 
the  2o,ooo-volt  electric  water-shower  uninjured,  and  capture  the 
fort  and  the  twenty-five  men  in  it  with  the  army  of  only  two  men 
and  two  guns. 

"Against  men  not  thus  protected  the  plan  of  Mr.  Edison  might, 
but  for  a  few  practical  reasons,  i)rove  effective.  The  resistance 
•  of  a  two-inch  stream  of  water,  I  find  in  reference  to  a  text-book, 
to  be  but  little  over  loo  ohms  per  foot,  and  the  resistance  of  salt 
water  is  probably  not  over  50  ohms  per  foot  of  stream.  Conse- 
quently, with  such  a  stream  thrown  a  distance  of  300  feet,  and 
having  in  circuit  the  voltage  named,  a  man  could  receive  sufficient 
current  to  place  him  hors  du  co»ibat,  provided  he  possessed  some 
means  of  confining  the  water  to  his  person  until  the  current  had 
done  its  work  ;  otherwise  the  electricity,  rather  than  pass  through 
the  subject's  body,  might  be  inclined  to  escape  to  earth  via  his 
dripping  clothing  and  the  water  falling  on  the  ground  in  his  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Even  were  the  subject  so  equipped  as  to  con- 
strain the  greater  part  of  the  current  to  pass  through  his  body,  a 
slight  defect  in  insulation  with  respect  to  the  water  on  the  other 
side  of  the  nozzle  would  nullify  his  efforts  to  die  an  electrical 
death — and  it  would  seem  no  small  matter  to  insulate  against 
20,000  volts  a  sufficient  body  of  water  (not  counting  the  pumping- 
apparatus)  to  defend  a  fort  after  the  proposed  plan.  " — Transla- 
tions made Jo7'  Tiik  Litkrakv  Digest. 


Some  Advice  about  Diet.— In  speaking  of  the  lectures 
of  Mrs.  Korer  on  cookery,  The  Medical  Record,  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 18,  makes  the  following  remarks:  "While  we  are  not  quite 
sure  that  all  the  lady  says  will  be  accepted  by  sanitarists  and 
professional  hygienists,  yet  she  undoubtedly  throws  off  some 
sparks  of  wisdom  which  ought  to  illumine  wide  areas  in  this  dys- 
peptic country.  Potatoes,  as  we  understand  Mrs.  Rorer,  are  little 
better  than  poison  if  eaten  in  any  excess.  One  potato  a  day 
seems  to  be  the  Rorer  limit.  Medical  experience,  in  a  measure, 
confirms  the  fact  that  the  potato  is  not  the  best  type  of  vegetable 
for  brain-workers — at  least,  for  the  neurotic  type  of  individual — 
tho  it  does  well  enough  for  those  who  work  outdoors  all  daj'.  To 
eat  pickles  is  to  show  a  lack  of  education,  according  to  the  Rorer 
gospel.  To  eat  them  in  this  country  rather  shows  that  the  person 
is  in  a  stage  of  adolescence,  oris  suffering  from  certain  hysterical 
tendencies.  Pickles  and  candy  seem  to  be  the  two  things  to  which 
the  nervous  activity  of  maturing  young  people  naturally  tend. 
To  eat  them  shows  rather  a  lack  of  balance  than  of  training. 
Cooked  apples  are  more  easily  digested,  but  not  so  good  for  the 
health,  says  the  lady.  The  sugar  in  fruit  is  digestible,  but  the 
sugar  of  commerce  is  an  abomination.  Oatmeal  is  a  valuable 
food  if  cooked  for  three  hours  and  well  masticated,  and  all 
starchy  foods  must  be  cooked  for  hours.  These  are  truths  which 
medical  experience  abundantly  corroborates.  Dr.  McCall  Ander- 
son, for  example,  states  that  oatmeal,  which  causes  eruptions  and 
pruritus  in  some  people,  can  be  eaten  without  any  unpleasant 
results  if  it  is  cooked  for  three  or  four  hours.  Cabbage  and 
onions  meet  approval,  provided  they  are  cooked  so  that  they  have 
no  odor.  When  there  is  odor  they  are  ruined  for  food.  And  the 
art  of  cooking  them  without  odor  consists  in  keeping  them  in 
water  that  is  just  below  the  boiling-point.  Mrs.  Rorer  seems  to 
think  that  Welsh  rarebits  are  better  and  more  digestible  than 
bread  and  butter,  and  she  herself  eats  one  every  day  for  lunch." 


Early  Rising  as  a  Cause  of  Insanity.— That  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  human  species  that  finds  it  difficult  to  cut 
short  its  morning  slumbers  will  rejoice  greatly  at  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Talcott  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Middletown,  N.  Y., 
that  early  rising  may  induce  brain  disease.  TJie  British  Medical 
Journal,  which  agrees  with  Dr.  Talcott  in  regarding  the  fate  of 
the  early  worm  as  a  direct  consequence  of  his  wakeful  habits, 
comments  as  follows  on  his  opinions  :  "Some  time  ago  we  showed 
cause  why  early  rising,  instead  of  being  a  virtue  as  unscientific 
moralists  have  taught  us,  should  be  considered  a  mischievous 
practise  condemned  by  sound  physiology  as  well  as  by  the  natu- 
ral instinct  of  mankind.  It  now  appears — if  we  are  to  believe  an 
American  specialist  in  mental  disease — that,  in  stating  the  case 
against  early  rising,  we  did  not  go  far  enough.     Dr.  Selden  H. 


Talcott,  of  Middletown,  N.  Y..  has  recently  called  attention  to 
the  relative  frequency  with  which  farmers  and  their  families  be- 
come insane.  The  cause  of  this,  we  learn,  has  hitherto  teen 
thought  to  be  the  isolation  of  their  lives,  the  hard  work  they  have 
to  do,  and  perhaps  the  excessive  use  of 'pie'  and  potatoes.  In- 
sanity in  this  country  has  been  attributed  to  almost  everything 
from  tea-drinking  to  the  reading  of  tracts,  but  the  influence  of  the 
potato  as  an  etiological  factor  is  new  to  us.  Prehaps  our  Irish 
brethren  may  be  able  to  enlighten  us  on  the  point.  As  to  'pie' 
— well,  we  have  seen  pies  the  chemical  products  of  which  we 
could  easily  believe  would 'work  like  madness  in  the  blood'  of 
any  one  rash  enough  to  eat  them.  Dr.  Talcott,  however,  believes 
that  insanity  among  the  bucolic  class  of  the  population  is  mostly 
due  to  the  inhuman  hours  at  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  getting 
up.  Possibly  some  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  early  rising  is 
rather  a  prima  facie  evidence  of  insanity  than  a  cause  of  it,  but, 
without  going  so  far  as  this,  we.  take  it  that  most  alienists  will 
agree  that  the  foolish  feeling  of  superior  virtue  which  the  habit  of 
early  rising  is  apt  to  engender  is  akin  to  the  exalted  mental  state 
which  often  precedes  what  Auguste  Comte  (speaking  of  himself) 
called  a  crise  ccrdbrale  [a  cerebral  crisis] .  Medical  psychologists 
have  a  true  collector's  enthusiasm  for  new  species,  and  we  hope 
that  what  we  venture  to  call  'matutinal  mania'  may  find  a  place 
in  the  next  classification  of  mental  diseases  that  may  be  proposed." 


Saltness  of  Sea  Air.— "M.  E.  Chaix,  of  the  Geneva  Soci- 
ety of  Physics  and  Natural  History."  says  the  Revue  Scientifique, 
January  11,  wishing  to  find  out  whether  in  calm  weather  the  air  of 
the  sea-shore  contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of  sea  salt,  made 
several  experiments  in  Jersey  last  August.  In  each  experiment 
he  caused  by  means  of  an  aspirator,  a  thousand  liters  [30  cubic 
feet]  of  air  to  pass  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In 
every  case  there  was  not  the  least  cloudiness  of  the  solution, 
proving  that  the  air  contained  no  salt.  This  is  not  at  all  surpri- 
sing. It  is  well  known  that  the  air  contains  salt  only  when  the 
wind  carries  off  mechanically  salt  spray  from  the  wave-crests ; 
the  salt  of  sea-water  cannot  evaporate  into  the  atmosphere.  The 
evident  conclusion  is  that,  to  obtain  the  beneficial  action  of  sea- 
air,  we  must  go  where  the  air  is  sufficiently  agitated  by  the  wind 
to  continually  hold  sea-water  in  suspension.  It  is  not  enough, 
then,  for  the  invalid  to  go  to  Brittany  or  some  such  calm  shore, 
we  should  prefer  rather  somewhat  more  windy  coasts,  as  those  of 
Picardy  and  Normandy,  where  the  air  is  almost  always  charged 
with  saline  particles  raised  from  the  sea  by  the  wind.  Such 
localities  are  infinitely  more  beneficial  and  active." — Trafislated 
Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

Sight  in  Spiders.— Professor  and  Mrs.  Peckham,  of  Wisconsin,  whohave 
for  some  time  been  engaged  in  an  interesting  study  of  spiders,  have  proved 
by  their  experiments  that  these  creatures  "see  their  prey  (which  consists 
of  small  insects)  when  it  is  motionless  up  to  a  distance  of  five  inches  ;  that 
they  see  insects  in  motion  at  much  greater  distances  ;  and  that  they  see 
each  other  distinctly  up  to  at  least  twelve  inches.  The  observations  on 
blinded  spiders  and  the  numerous  instances  in  which  spiders  which  were 
close  together,  and  yet  out  of  sight  of  each  other,  showed  that  they  were 
unconscious  of  each  other's  presence  render  any  other  explanation  of  their 
action  unsatisfactory.     Sight  guides  them,  not  smell." 

Effect  of  High  Pressures  on  Wood.— "Soft  wood  becomes  stronger 
than  hard  wood  under  pressure,"  says  The  Railway  Review.  "The  case  of 
a  block  of  Oregon  pine,  taken  from  the  middle  of  an  upright  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  timber  support  in  the  Comstock  mine  for  twelve  years,  gives 
an  example  of  the  effect  of  heavy  pressure  on  wood  fiber.  It  is  so  hard 
that  it  can  not  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  one  of  its  sides  is  polished  from  the 
squeezing  it  has  undergone.  Yellow  pine  from  the  lower  levels  of  the 
Comstock  has  been  so  compressed  by  the  enormous  weight  that  its  density 
exceeds  that  of  lignum  vitae." 

According  to  The  Medical  Record,  a  French  biologist,  Dr.  Giard,  has 
experimentally  produced  extra  toes  on  a  Spanish  salamander  by  placing  it 
in  a  glass  globe  half  filled  with  water.  "In  attempts  to  keep  the  head 
above  water  the  toes  are  gradually  worn  away.  If  now  aquatic  plants  are 
placed  in  the  globe  upon  which  the  feet  can  rest,  so  tliat  effort  is  no  longer 
required,  and  an  abundance  of  food  is  given,  the  toes  regenerate  with 
surprising  rapidity  and  degree'.  In  one  case  where  there  were  previously 
but  four  toes  on  the  front  feet,  six  developed  and  one  of  the  hind  toes 
became  bifid." 

Electric  Fans  in  Winter.— "  Storekeepers  troubled  in  winter-time 
with  frosted  windows  will  find,"  says  The  Electrical  Worlds  "that through 
ventilation,  by  means  of  electric  fans,  this  source  of  annoyance  may  be 
obviated.  In  some  cities  the  electric  fan  is  beginning  to  be  extensively 
used  for  that  purpose." 
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DOMINATION  OF  GERMAN  THEOLOGICAL 

THOUGHT. 

PROTESTANTS  everywhere  have  the  best  reasons  in  the 
world  for  watching  closely  the  development  of  theological 
thought  in  Germany,  for  the  questions  at  stake  are  nothing  less 
than  the  fundamental  and  cardinal  principles  of  historic  Protes- 
tantism. So  says  Prof.  George  H.  Schodde  in  the  February 
Homiletic  Review,  to  which  he  contributes  a  paper  on  "Theolog- 
ical Thought  in  Germany."  Professor  Schodde  introduces  his 
subject  by  saying  that  the  methods  and 
manners,  ideas  and  ideals,  of  German 
scholars  are  without  doubt  the  most  pow- 
erful factor  and  force  in  the  development 
of  the  Protestant  religious  and  theological 
thought  of  the  age ;  that  Germany  is  the 
storm-center  of  the  theological  unrest 
characteristic  of  our  times ;  that  in  Ger- 
many university-thought  almost  monopo- 
lizes the  leadership,  and  these  universities 
have  in  recent  years  become  more  and 
more  the  models  and  guides  for  the  pro- 
gressive thinkers  throughout  the  Protes- 
tant world.  He  suggests  that  a  glance  at 
the  ups  and  downs  of  biblical  criticism  in 
late  years  will  show  that  practically  every- 
where this  ascendency  and  leadership  of 
Germany  is  a  recognised  fact,  and  asserts 
that  the  entire  system  of  modern  biblical 
criticism,  in  spirit,  method,  and  results, 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  product  of 
Germany's  scholarship,  to  which  the  scholars  of  other  nations, 
apt  pupils  tho  they  may  have  been,  have  done  little  more  than  to 
render  handmaid  service.     We  quote  : 

"This  state  of  affairs  is  not  at  all  accidental.  Its  explanation 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  modern  ideal  of  scientific  research 
and  of  detail  specialism  is  found  reali^.ed  to  a  greater  degree  in 
Germany  than  elsewhere;  and  this  especially  in  the  department 
of  theological  thought.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  some  of  the  theories  advanced  by  the  theologians  of 
that  co\intry,  certain  it  is  that  nowhere  else  is  theie  found  such  a 
wealth  of  exact  learning,  such  limitless  patience  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  details,  and  such  a  high  conception  of  the  mission  of  the 
scholar  to  search  for  trutli  for  its  own  sake  without  any  consider- 
ation of  its  practical  bearings,  as  is  there  to  be  found.  The  code 
of  the  ethics  of  scholarship  is  nowhere  higlier  than  in  the  'land  of 
authors  and  thinkers,'  as  the  Germans  with  pardonable  pride  call 
themselves.  Not  the  compiler  of  even  the  best  w^orks ;  not  he 
who  merely  gathers,  garners,  and  rearranges  what  others  have 
discovered,  is  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  scholar;  but  only  he  who 
by  independent  research  has  added  to  the  sum-total  of  human 
knowledge  by  bringing  to  light  new  data  and  facts  or  by  correct- 
ing old  error  is.  by  the  consensus  of  competent  judges,  admitted 
to  the  charmed  circle.  While  it  can  not  be  denied  that  in  some 
cases  this  ideal  has  given  a  sensationalistic  character  to  some 
phases  of  German  learned  research,  the  ambition  to  produce 
something  new  at  all  hazards  leading  to  hasty  hypotheses,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  this  high  canon  has  led  to  the  development 
of  the  finest  exact  scholarship  the  world  has  seen." 

For  the  theologian,  says  Professor  Schodde,  the  all-controlling 
idea  in  his  researches  is  the  "  \]'isseiisilhiflh\liheit"  or  spirit  of 
investigation.     He  further  says  on  this  i)oinl  : 

"Theology  is  a  science — a  part  and  j)ortion  of  the  great  body  of 
human  sciences,  to  bo  studied  objectively  and  without  requiring, 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  any  personal  adherence,  any  further 
than  as  the  student  of  any  science  should  be  an  enthusiastic  lover 
of  his  specialty.  This  position,  implying  a  rejection  of  the  defini- 
tion of  former  generations,  that  theology  was  a  hobiliis  practicus 
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and  could  consequently  be  really  studied  only  by  a  true  believer, 
is  indeed  not  shared  by  the  conservative  section  of  German  uni- 
versity men  and  the  church  at  large,  but  is  certainly  the  control- 
ling idea  everywhere  else.  While  the  personal  and  even  heartfelt 
piety  of  not  a  few  of  the  German  liberal  and  more  liberal  theolog- 
ians can  not  be  called  into  question,  it  is  certain  that  currently 
this  is  not  considered  a  necessary  requirement  for  good  work  in 
this  department.  The  aim  is  the  investigation  of  the  facts  and 
teachings  of  the  Bible  and  theology  according  to  the  scientific 
methods  obtaining  in  other  departments  of  scholarship." 

Referring  to  the  character  of  the  problems  in  the  forefront  of 
theological  debate  in  Germany,  and  the  manner  and  spirit  in 
which  the  contest  is  carried  on.  Professor  Schodde  says: 

"Not  the  accidentals  and  externals  of 
the  Christian  system,  but  the  fundamen- 
tals and  life  principles  constitute  the  sub- 
jects of  discussion.  In  biblical  criticism 
the  truthfulness  and  character  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  to  a  less  degree  of  the 
New,  are  at  stake.  Not  the  adoption  in 
itself  of  new  views  on  the  origin  or  his- 
tory of  this  or  that  book,  such  as  the  doc- 
umentary theory  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
Deutero-Isaiac  authorship  of  Is.  40-66, 
the  Maccabean  dale  of  Daniel,  the  post- 
Exilic  origin  of  the  bulk  of  the  Psalms, 
has  proved  a  rock  of  offense  to  the  positive 
and  evangelical  classes;  for  even  their 
representative  men,  as  did  a  Delitzsch, 
while  holding  fast  and  firm  to  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  revelation  and  the  history  of  a 
revelation,  have  accepted  such  literary 
theories.  But  rather  the  characterization 
of  parts  of  the  Scriptures  as  untruthful 
reports  and  prejudiced  and  biased  ac- 
counts, making  them  in  reality  fraude- 
spicr,  together  with  a  naturalistic  recon- 
struction of  the  Scriptural  religion  as  to  its  origin,  character, 
and  history,  had  created  the  impassable  gulf  between  the  old  and 
the  new  school.  The  character  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Bible  of  Christ  and  His  disciples,  is  in 
biblical  criticism  really  the  point  at  issue.  In  the  history  of 
dogmas,  or  still  better  of  the  earliest  development  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  the  problems  are  of  equal  importance.  Whether  the 
later  Christianity,  as  represented  in  the  later  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  really  and  truthfully  a  normal  development  from 
the  original  teachings  of  Christ,  is  certainly  a  question  deeply 
fundamental.  In  more  liberal  German  critical  circles  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Greek  Zeitgeist  in  remodeling,  not  only  formally  but 
also  materially,  the  originally  Judaislic  character  of  primitive 
Christianity,  finds  many  friends,  and  has  won  advocates  elsewhere. 
e.g.,  in  the  person  of  the  late  Professor  Hatch.  Only  a  year  or 
two  ago  the  question  as  to  the  biblical  character  of  several  of  the 
propositions  of  the  Apostles'  Creed — notably  the  words  'Con- 
ceived by  the  Holy  Ghost;  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary' — shook  the 
German  church  from  center  to  circumference.  Just  at  present 
the  denial  by  professors  at  Bonn  of  all  historical  basis  for  the 
story  of  the  Patriarchs  in  Genesis,  and  the  claim  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  not  originally  instituted  as  a  memorial  rite,  have 
again  called  conservative  Gcrmanj'  to  arms.  For  a  rumber  of 
years  the  tenets  of  the  Ritschl  school,  which  by  conservative  men 
are  claimed  to  be  'an  emptying  of  the  contents  of  positive  Chris- 
tianity,' and  whicli  certainly  do  deny  the  fundamentals  of  the 
eternal  divine  nature  of  Christ,  the  Atonement,  and  the  like,  have 
engaged  tho  attention  of  German  thinkers.  This  list  of  leading 
pro])lcnis  easily  shows  that  in  German  theological  thought  the 
very  living  and  life-giving  truths  of  positive  Christianity  are  in 
front  in  the  arena  of  discussion  and  debate." 

Reminding  us  that  no  estimate  of  the  theological  thought  of 
Germany  is  just  or  fair  that  does  not  .sharply  distinguish  between 
the  liberal  and  liberalizing  tendencies  so  prominent  in  many  uni- 
versity circles,  and  the  thorough  conservatism  that  prevails  in 
the  churches  and  people  of  the  land.  Professor  Schodde  says  that 
the  critical  and  destructive  positions  maintained  by  many  of  the 
theological  teachers  in  biblical,  historical,  and  dogmatical  matters 
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may  represent  the  views  of  a  portion  of  the  church  at  large,  but 
only  of  a  comparatively  small  portion ;  that  on  the  whole  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Germany  is  evangelical  to  the  core,  and  both 
pulpit  and  pew  on  the  whole  are  positive  and  conservative. 


DANGER   OF    PUBLIC    PRAYER. 

A  LATE  number  of  the  London  Sutiday-School  Chronicle 
contained  an  article  on  the  "Dangers  of  Public  Praying," 
declaring  that  Christ  never  organized  a  prayer-meeting,  and  that 
the  habit  of  public  prayer  was  not  followed  by  Christ  himself. 
These  statements,  even  if  fact,  remarks  the  New  York  Observer, 
would  not  be  conclusive  against  the  custom  of  public  petition, 
since  Christ  never  wore  a  robe,  attended  a  committee  meeting, 
wrote  an  editorial,  or  did  any  one  of  a  hundred  things  which  77ie 
Sicnday-School  Chronicle  would  admit  constitute  convenient  or 
admissible  practises.      The  Observer  continues  : 

"But  the  statements  of  The  Chronicle  are  not  fact,  since  we 
may  not  forget  Christ's  prayer  in  the  upper  room.  His  repeated 
giving  of  thanks,  and  earnest  injunctions  and  promises  regarding 
prayer,  nor  the  circumstance — by  no  means  a  merely  casual  or 
ordinary  one — that  when  the  disciples  were  engaged  in  united 
prayer  the  Spirit  was  poured  forth  in  wonderful  power.  Then, 
too,  there  is  that  standing  promise  of  blessing  upon  the  two  or 
three  gathered  together  in  Christ's  name— a  figure  representing, 
we  may  say,  the  spiritual  quorum. 

"We  fear  that  our  London  contemporary,  in  its  efforts  after 
journalistic  novelty,  has  imitated  the  doctors  who,  unable  to  dis- 
cover new  remedies,  have  determined  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  the  invention  of  new  diseases.  The  Sunday-School  Chronicle 
has  invented  a  new  spiritual  danger.  It  is  true,  as  it  observes, 
that  the  exercise  of  public  prayer  tends  somewhat  to  self- 
consciousness  in  the  leader,  and  that  there  is  a  continual  menace 
to  real  spiritual  life  in  'the  pride  which  too  often  is  engendered 
by  the  prominence  of  position  which  fluency  of  speech  insures  for 
men  and  women  in  religious  communities,'  while  in  small  relig- 
ious bodies  especially  the  ability  to  pray  well  is  often  taken  as  the 
sure  token  of  a  right  spiritual  condition,  to  the  disparagement  of 
silent  brethren  who  are  cruelly  misjudged  because  of  an  inability 
to  pray  out  loud. 

"And  there  is,  of  course,  danger  that  the  fluent  petitioner  will. 
like  the  Pharisee  in  the  temple,  pray  'with  himself  rather  than 
with  his  Maker — or  that  he  will  more  probably  content  himself 
with  praying  out  well-balanced  sentences  to  his  hearers,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  noted  New  England  divine  who  was  famous  for  his 
ability  to  utter  the  most  elegant  prayers  ever  addressed  to  a  Bos- 
ton audience. 

"But  the  prayer-meeting  is  not  yet  obsolete,  nor  even  obso- 
lescent, even  tho  the  paper  just  quoted  from  asserts  that  such 
gatherings  'are  more  a  means  of  religious  excitation  than  of 
spiritual  exaltation.'  There  are  prayer-meetings  and  prayer- 
meetings  ;  all  petitions  are  not  equally  to  edification  ;  there  is 
dhnger  of  abuse  in  prayer  as  in  the  use  of  anj^  other  good  gift  of 
God— but  believers  who  slight  the  privileges  of  public  worship 
and  testimony  are  simpl"-  disregarding  a  plain  Scriptural  com- 
mand to  neglect  not  the  ussemblingof  themselves  together.  The 
devil  will  never  fear  a  church  that  stays  at  home  to  pray." 


Church    Disunion     More    Nominal    than    Real.— 

"Unity  may  exist  under  different  names  and  forms.  There  is 
more  real  sympathy  and  cooperation  among  Christian  denomina- 
tions than  ever  before.  All  recognize  in  each  other  the  divine 
image  and  a  common  kinship.  The  Christian  life  is  the  same  in 
Methodists  or  in  Episcopalians  as  it  is  in  Presbyterians  or  in 
Baptists.  The  divisions  of  Christendom  are  not  such  terrible 
things  as  are  sometimes  pictured.  They  are  more  nominal  than 
real.  There  are  variations  in  doctrine,  order,  and  practise,  but 
these  do  not  affect  either  the  vital  or  the  spiritual  union  which 
subsists  in  the  entire  brotherhood.  Jesus's  pra^^er,  that  they  'all 
may  be  one, '  has  always  been  heard,  and  always  will  be,  as  long 
as  His  church  in  different  branches  is  under  the  dominance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Christians  are  coming  closer  together,  not  in  its 
organization,  but  in  spirit,  in  life,  and  in  cooperation,  and  this 
attainment  is  better  than  any  mere  nominal  or  formal  unification." 
—  77^1?  Presbyterian,  Philadelphia. 


BAPTISM    OF   POLYGAMOUS   CONVERTS. 

ONE  of  the  delicate  and  troublesome  questions  which  arose 
before  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  North,  related  to  a  request  received  from  the  Synod  of 
India  asking  the  Assembly  to  leave  the  decision  as  to  the  admis- 
sion or  exclusion  of  any  polygamist  convert  to  the  ultimate 
authority  of  the  church  courts  in  India,  where  alone,  it  was 
claimed,'  all  the  facts  in  each  particular  case  could  be  known. 
The  chief  point  was  the  contention  of  the  members  of  the  Synod 
of  India  that  in  some  few  and  special  cases  polygamous  converts 
ought  to  be  received  into  the  church  without  being  required  to 
abandon  at  once  all  but  one  of  their  wives  and  families.  The 
enforcement  of  such  a  general  rule,  it  was  said,  would  sometimes 
result  in  bringing  much  necessary  hardship  and  misery  upon 
worthy  peo2:)le.  The  »Synod  did  not  ask,  of  course,  for  the  liberty 
to  sanction  a  polygamous  marriage  contracted  after  entrance  into 
the  church,  nor  to  sanction  such  marriages  contracted  at  any  time 
except  in  a  few  special  cases  where  the  conditions  seemed  to 
justify  such  action.  It  was  also  agreed  by  the  Synod  of  India 
that  if  polygamous  converts  were  thus  permitted  to  be  received, 
they  would  be  debarred  from  holding  any  office  in  the  church. 
The  request  was  strongly  opposed  in  the  General  Assembly,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  request  from  India  was  refused.  This  re- 
fusal was  based  partly  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  and  danger 
of  making  such  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  and  book  of 
Discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  would  allow  the  General 
Assembly  to  grant  the  request  of  the  Synod  of  India  in  legal 
form.  Interest  in  this  subject  is  revived  by  a  long  letter  which 
Rev.  S.  H.  Kellogg,  D.D.,  author  of  "The  Light  of  the  World," 
writes  to  The  Herald  and  Presbyter  from  Landour,  India,  ex- 
plaining and  defending  the  action  of  the  Synod  of  which  he  is  a 
member.     Among  other  things  Dr.  Kellogg  says: 

"I  should  add  that  in  asking  the  liberty  of  ultimate  jurisdiction 
and  decision  in  all  such  cases,  the  Synod  of  India  would  or  no 
account  be  understood  as  expressing  a  judgment  as  to  what  the 
principles  of  New-Testament  law  may  require  in  other  mission- 
fields.  For  the  assumption  that  polj^gamy  is  one  and  the  same 
thing  everywhere,  is  a  grave  mistake.  From  the  testimony  of 
former  Allegheny  students  of  mine,  and  many  other  friends,  in 
various  mission-fields,  I  am  convinced  that  polygamy,  tho  ahvays 
and  everywhere  an  evil,  and  on  no  account  to  be  perpetuated  in 
the  Christian  Church,  is  morally  considered  a  very  different  thing 
in  different  countries.  In  Africa,  for  instance,  I  think  that  I  for 
one  should  look  on  that  horrible  concubinage  which  is  there  mis- 
called marriage,  as  absolutely  compelling  the  refusal  of  church- 
membership  till  all  but  one  was  put  away." 

Referring  to  a  previous  article  in  The  Herald  a}id  Presbyter, 
criticizing  the  proposal  of  the  Synod,  Dr.  Kellogg  writes: 

"Even  were  it  not  improbable  that  thirty-six  out  of  forty-three 
of  your  ministers  and  elders  in  India  should  have  gone  so  griev- 
ously astray,  and  be  entertaining  so  lax  views  concerning  polyg- 
amy and  the  sanctitjf  of  monogamic  marriage,  as  your  article 
suggests,  how  about  the  women  of  the  church?  Surely,  they,  at 
least,  are  likely  to  be  sound  on  the  question  of  monogamy,  and 
to  have  no  fondness  for  polygamy,  whether  in  Utah  or  in  India. 
How,  then,  shall  the  fact  be  explained  that  when  the  thirty-six 
married  and  unmarried  missionary  ladies  present  in  that  meeting 
of  Synod  took  a  vote  among  themselves,  to  ascertain  their  posi- 
tion, as  a  body,  in  this  matter,  all  but  three — and  of  these,  one 
only  about  two  weeks  in  India — voted  their  agreement  with  the 
position  of  Synod  as  set  forth  in  that  memorial,  namely,  that  in 
some  cases  it  would  be  unjust  and  cruel,  and  therefore  contrary 
to  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  insist  that,  as  a  condition  of  baptism, 
a  polygamist  applicant  should  banish  all  wives  but  one  from  his 
roof. " 

In  an  editorial  reply  following  Dr.  Kellogg 's  letter.  The 
Herald  and  Presbyter  argues  that  under  no  circumstances  or  con- 
ditions would  the  admission  of  a  polygamist  into  the  Presbyterian 
Church  be  allowable  or  defensible.     It  says  : 

"That  only  a  few  polygamists  are  seeking  admission  to  the 
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churches  makes  no  difference  in  the  principle.  The  church  which 
receives  even  one,  and  allows  him  to  live  in  polygamy,  abandons 
its  testimony  against  the  sin  of  polygamy.  If  a  thing  is  sinful, 
the  difference  between  tolerating  it  'as  a  universal  rule'  and 
tolerating  it  in  special  cases  is  simply  one  of  extent.  If  polyg- 
amy is  'always  and  everywhere  an  evil,  and  on  no  account  to  be 
perpetuated  in  the  Christian  Church.'  the  difference  between  per- 
petuating it  in  India  and  in  Africa  or  Utah  is  not  great. 

"  In  depicting  the  fate  of  women  whose  husbands  abandon  polyg- 
amy. Dr.  Kellogg  assumes  that  they  will  be  left  to  suffer.  We 
should  say  that  any  man  refusing  imder  such  circumstances  to 
provide  for  his  wives  lacks  the  evidence  of  conversion.  The 
women  must  be  cared  for,  and  the  convert  who,  cleaving  to  one 
wife,  ceases  his  relations  to  others,  is  the  person  to  care  for  them. 
If  he  has  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  he  will  do  this.  It  is  easy  to 
describe  the  hardships  which  would  follow  the  abandonment  of 
polygamy  by  converts  and  their  wives,  but  an  equally  strong 
appeal  can  be  made  in  the  case  of  other  sins.  Gamblers  and 
saloon-keepers  sometimes  maintain  their  families  in  lu.xury.  To 
give  up  their  business  may  mean  sacrifice  and  real  suffering  to 
their  families,  but  this  is  no  reason  for  receiving  men  into  the 
church  with  the  understanding  that  theyare^o  continue  their  sin. 

"There  may  be  questions  as  to  which  is  the  true  wife,  and 
other  questions  which  require  wise  handling,  but  no  difficulty  can 
justify  the  church  in  formally  sanctioning  polygamy  by  receiving 
and  retaining  polygamists  as  members.  Yielding  here,  it  must 
yield  at  every  point  where  heathen  customs  and  laws  antagonize 
Christianity." 


MEANING     OF   "GEHENNA." 

IX  a  recent  issue  of  The  I^reeman  (Baptist,  London)  note  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  new  railway  station  at  Jerusalem 
stands  in  the  Vale  of  Hinnom  on  the  exact  site  of  the  Gehenna  of 
the  New-Testament  narrative.  This  locality  of  filth,  it  is  said, 
and  of  the  "fire  that  was  never  quenched"  for  hundreds  of  years 
was  as  well  known  to  the  Jews  as  Newgate  Prison  and  its  locality 
is  to  the  Londoner.  The  Universalist  (Chicago)  makes  this  state- 
ment about  the  location  of  Gehenna  the  text  for  an  editorial  dis- 
course  on  the  true  meaning  of  that  Scriptural  term.     It  says : 

"It  would  have  saved  a  world  of  misreading  and  error  if  the 
term  hell  had  been  kept  out  of  our  Scriptiires  altogether,  and  the 
proper  name  Gehenna  had  been  kept  in.  The  translators,  indeed, 
have  only  made  the  plain  obscure  and  the  rational  absurd  in  this 
instance. 

"The  contention, of  orthodox  teaching  that  Gehenna  was  used 
as  a  symbol  of  the  never-ending  punishment  of  hell,  assumes  as  a 
fact  a  point  which  has  never  been  proved  and  is  incapable  of 
proof. 

"There  is  not  a  single  example  of  the  contemporary  usage  of 
the  term  in  the  time  of  Christ  or  for  two  hundred  years  afterward, 
which  bears  out  the  contention  of  the  terrible  symbolism  which 
recent  periods  have  attached  to  the  word.  Gehenna  was  em- 
ployed in  the  time  of  Christ  as  a  symbol  of  moral  corruption  and 
wickedness,  and  it  had  a  well-defined  local  signification  as  applied 
to  the  retributions  which  came  upon  the  Jewish  state.  There  is 
not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  jjvovc  that  Jesus  in  referring  to  the 
judgment  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  had  any  reference  whatsoever 
to  the  future  life.  The  new  railway  station  at  Jerusalem  might 
properly  bear  the  name  of  Gee  Hinnom,  or  Hinnom.  or  even 
Gehenna,  but  to  call  it  'hell,'  attaching  the  usual  signification  to 
that  word,  and  giving  it  thus  a  meaning  which  it  did  not  bear  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  would  be  an  outrage  to  citizens  of  Jerusalem 
and  an  offense  to  the  traveling  public,  but  a  still  greater  outrage 
was  perpetrated  on  the  Christian  world  when  Gehenna  was  trans- 
lated in  the  New  Testament  by  this  hideous  and  unhistorical  word, 
and  the  historical  vale  of  Hinnom  thus  made  to  signify  an  idea 
which  was  not  in  the  mind  of  Christ  and  is  not  discoverable  in 
the  contemporary  usage  of  the  Jewish  people." 


THE  GOSPEL  AND  THE    POOR. 

IN  a  condition  in  which  all  should  be  absolutely  good,  would 
there  be  any  poor  people?  The  Advance  (Congregational- 
ist.  Chicago)  says  that  this  question  is  more  curious  than  practi- 
cal, for  in  the  world,  as  we  have  it,  and  as  it  will  be  for  long  ages 
to  come,  the  race  will  be  divided  into  the  rich  and  the  poor;  that 
this  results  from  the  laws  of  nature,  or,  what  is  much  the  same 
thing,  from  the  appointment  of  God,  and  that  it  is  written  in  the 
Law,  "The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land  ;"  and  in  the 
Gospel,  "  For  ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you."  The  following 
comment  is  then  made  : 

"If  then  'the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land,'  if  under 
Christianity  their  numbers  are  likely  to  be  relatively  larger,  even 
granting,  what  is  doubtless  true,  that  their  case  will  grow  con- 
stantly better,  what  shall  be  done  about  them  ?  Only  one  answer 
worth  a  straw  has  ever  yet  been  found  :  they  are  to  have  the  good 
news  preached  to  them,  and  the  substance  of  value  implied  in  the 
proclamation  is  to  be  conveyed  to  them.  Give  them  the  Gospel 
and  they  become  the  poor  rich,  a  vastly  happier  and  more  honor- 
able class  than  the  rich  poor — rich  in  possessions  but  poor  toward 
God.  Our  science  of  society  seems  to  be  slowly  coming  to  this 
wisdom,  given  at  the  beginning  of  our  era  as  proof  that  Christ 
was  the  very  Messiah.  This  was  not  the  wisdom  of  Mallhus,  to 
quote  the  sage  once  more.  He  would  give  the  poor,  not  a  dinner, 
but  a  ditch.  '  Go  away,  good  man, '  said  he, '  the  table  is  full.  If 
you  come  to  that,  to  any  ditch  that  you  prefer.'  Here  in  the  last 
days  we  have  again  the  spirit  of  the  old  paganism  ;  the  poor  are 
not  objects  of  pity,  but  instruments  of  lust  and  ambition.  How 
long  must  we  be  in  learning  that  the  poor,  ministered  to  in  love 
and  wisdom  of  the  Gospel,  become  the  riches  of  the  social  fabric? 

"The  criminal  blunder  of  an  age  dominated  by  the  commercial 
spirit  consists  in  assuming  that  we  can  cancel  our  obligation  in 
respect  to  giving  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  by  paying  church  rates, 
employing  a  fine  quartet,  and  giving  what  it  costs  us  nothing  to 
give  to  the  common  charities.  The  most  conspicuously  essential 
thing  about  a  good  rich  man  is  that  his  money  is  converted  into 
Gospel.  Neither  himself  nor  his  possessions  are  his  own  ;  he  is 
consciously  a  steward.  His  wealth,  be  it  much  or  little,  is  ad- 
ministered in  the  interest  of  man.  The  wants  of  the  poor  have 
encumbered  his  estates,  and  he  is  constantlj'  planning  to  pay  his 
debts.  Stewartish/p  is  the  solution  of  our  problems  of  rich  and 
poor,  capital  and  labor,  the  wise  and  the  unwise,  and  not  some 
pagan  device  to  oppress  or  annihilate  the  poor,  nor  some  com- 
munistic scheme  to  scale  possessions  down  to  a  dead  level,  by 
which  the  souls  of  men  would  become  equally  dead.  And  this  is 
no  hardship— except  to  avarice.  ^Yhat  we  ourselves  are  to  be- 
come depends  in  large  measure  on  the  use  we  shall  make  of  the 
poor.  If  commerce  treats  the  poor  as  utilities,  it  becomes  hard 
and  dehumanized;  if  culture  treats  the  poor  with  contempt,  it 
becomes  narrow,  selfish,  and  punctiliously  coarse;  a  ministry  that 
does  not  minister  to  the  poor  is  leavened  with  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  Wealth  broadens,  strengthens,  and 
purifies  when  it  is  consecrated  ;  culture  dignifies  in  proportion  to 
its  lowliness,  and  its  height  is  measured  by  the  breadth  of  its 
sympathies.  '  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but 
to  minister. '" 


TllKKK  is  a  larniT  number  of  Baptist  papers  in  tlie  Snuili  than  in  .any 
otIiiT  section  of  the  I'nion.  Out  of  twenty-ciKlit  relii^'ious  papers  piiblislu-d 
in  Texas,  fifteen  are  Maptist;  Tennessee  lias  eleven  publications  of  the  same 
persuasion  out  of  a  total  of  thirty-four;  Georj;ia  ei^ht  in  twenty-two; 
Arkansas  six  In  fourteen,  and  North  Carolina  six  out  of  eighteen.  In 
Massachusetts  out  of  a  total  of  eighty-six  religious  periodicals  only  fivo 
are  Haptist. 


Abatement  of  Religious  Hate.— TV/f  American  Cath- 
olic .\Vrt'.v,  New  York,  says;  "In  Norway  we  have  a  notable 
illustration  of  the  vitality  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  no  other 
])art  of  Europe  was  Catholicity  suppressed  half  so  successfully. 
Fifty  years  ago  ])riests  were  still  banished  from  the  country  under 
the  pain  of  death.  Catholics  were  liable  to  imprisonment,  and 
the  very  name  of  the  church  was  in  contempt.  According  to 
Bishop  Fallize,  however,  the  reaction  in  favor  of  Catholicity  is 
as  strong  as  the  prejudice  was  violent.  At  the  dedication  of  a 
Catholic  church  and  hospital  at  Christiansen,  recently,  thousands 
of  Protestants,  including  the  chief  officials  of  the  province,  were 
present.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  a  prominent  official  made 
an  address,  in  which  he  prayed  for  Christian  unity  and  the  decay 
of  religious  hate.  Bishop  Fallize  modestly  attributes  this  re- 
markal)le  change  of  popular  sentiment  to  the  influence  of  the 
nuns,  who  travel  in  tlieir  religious  garb,  and  are  in  constant  de- 
mand as  nurses  in  Protestant  homes.  So  highly  are  they  es- 
teemed that  they  are  allowed  free  passage  in  street-cars  and  on 
many  of  the  steamshiji  lines." 
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The  Mother  of  Evangelist  Moody.— The  aged  mother 
of  the  evangelist  Dwight  L.  Moody  died  at  her  home  in  North- 
field,  Mass..  on  January  26.  Mrs.  Betsy  Holton  Moody  was  in 
her  ninety-first  year,  and  is  survived  by  four  sons— Isaiah, 
George,  Dwight,  and  Edwin— all  living  in  Northfield,  and  two 
daughters— Mrs.  Cornelia  Walker,  of  Northfield,  and  Mrs.  Lizzie 


.MKS.    BETSV    HOLTON   MOODV,    THE   MOTHER   OF  EVA.N'GELIST   MOOUV. 
(By  courtesy  of  McClures  Magazine.) 

Washburn,  of  Racine,  Wis.     1  he  7r/($««^ supplemented  its  notice 
of  Mrs.  Moody's  death  with  the  following  : 

"A  certain  family  Bible  in  an  old  farmhouse  in  Northfield, 
Mass.,  has  the  following  record  : 

Edwin  Moody  was  born  November  i,  1800.     Betsy   Holton  was  born  Feb- 
ruary s,  1805.     Were  married  January  3,  1828. 

"Both  the  Moodys  and  the  Holtons  were  old  families  in  the  lit- 
tle mountain  town.  The  latter  were  among  the  first  settlers  of 
the  'plantation  of  Northfield,'  which  was  purchased  of  the  Indians 
in  1673.  and  laid  out  by  a  committee  of  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  of  which  committee  William  Holton  was  a  mem- 
ber. This  man  was  of  English  descent,  born  in  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  from  him  Betsy  Holton  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  fifth  generation. 

"Of  the  nine  children  (seven  sons  and  two  daughters)  born  of 
this  marriage,  Dwight  Lyman,  the  famous  evangelist,  was  the 
sixth,  born  on  February  5,  1837.  On  May  28,  1841,  his  father,  who 
was  a  farmer,  died. 

"All  that  was  left  to  the  widow  for  her  support  was  the  little 
home  on  the  mountain-side,  with  an  acre  or  two  of  land  ;    and* 
even  this  was  encumbered  by  debt.     Of  her  seven  children,  the 
eldest  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  a  month  after  her  hus- 
band's death  another  boy  and  girl  were  born. 

"Some  of  the  worldly-wise  neighbors  advised  her  to  give  away 
or  bind  out  her  children,  all  except  the  twin  babies,  but  this  she 
was  determined  not  to  do.  God  had  endowed  her  with  unusual 
strength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  and,  trusting  to  Him,  she 
bravely  lifted  her  burden  of  poverty  and  toil  and  carried  it 
patiently,  hopefully,  and  at  length  cheerfully,  until  the  little  ones 
were  able  to  help  her  bear  it.  and  at  last  to  fill  her  hands  with 
plenty.  Her  brothers  in  Boston  helped  her  pay  the  interest  of  the 
mortgage  on  her  house,  the  eldest  boy  helped  to  take  care  of  the 
little  farm,  and  the  mother  took  care  of  the  house  and  children. 
Mrs.  Moody  was  always  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  the  many 
visitors  to  the  institutions  of  Northfield." 


A  WRITER  in  The  Christian  Standard  makes  a  plea  for  improved  methods 
of  Bible  reading  in  the  pulpit.  He  says:  "  If  the  Bible  is  the  book  of  books 
why  is  it  so  often  read  in  a  monotonous  and  lifeless  manner.  Often  the  minis- 
ter takes  his  position  behind  the  pulpit  without  having  selected  or  prepared 
a  Scripture  lesson  beforehand.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  lesson  attracts  so 
little  attention  ?  The  actor  studies  his  part  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line; 
he  endeavors  to  express  every  thought  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The 
preacher  should  do  the  same." 


Church  Record  of  the  Past  Year.— We  find  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  facts  in  The  .\urth  and  IVest  (Presbyterian, 
Minneapolis)  :  "During  the  past  year  the  Baptists  have  united 
their  Northern  and  Southern  bodies  in  the  support  of  work  among 
the  negroes.  Their  colored  church  has  grown  from  one  congre- 
gation in  17SS  to  1,604,210  members.  The  Free  Baptists  and 
Christians  decline  to  unite  with  the  Congregationalists,  who  issue 
a  new  quadrilateral.  The  Disciples  are  endowing  special  chairs 
in  connection  with  the  universities  of  Michigan  and  Missouri. 
They  have  also  organized  a  board  of  ministerial  relief,  tho  they 
formerly  hesitated  to  pay  salaries  to  active  ministers.  The  Jews 
have  a  Woman's  Council  and  a  Chautauqua.  The  Lutherans  are 
coming  together  more  closely,  and  will  be  less  of  a  foreign  body 
in  the  future.  They  are  beginning  to  build  up  a  literature  in 
English.  The  Mennonites  are  proposing  to  unite  two  wings  that 
have  been  separated  for  two  centuries,  and  they  have  sent  out 
their  first  foreign  missionary.  The  Methodists  will  probably 
admit  women  delegates  to  this  Conference.  Their  ministers  favor 
an  abolition  of  the  time  limit  on  their  pastorates.  The  Southern 
Methodists  have  appointed  a  committee  on  federation  ;  the  IMetho- 
dist  Protestants  are  building  a  university  at  Kansas  City,  and 
hold  their  next  Conference  there.  The  Moravians  have  23,000 
communicants  in  the  home  j^rovinces  and  93,000 under  care  of  the 
missionaries.  The  Cuinberland  Presbyterians  consolidated  their 
boards  of  education  and  relief  under  one  secretary.  The  United 
Presbyterians  have  adopted  a  plan  of  cooperation  with  a  Holland 
branch,  which  the  latter  are  to  act  upon  this  year  at  Grand  Rapids 
and  are  corresponding  with  a  Southern  Associate  Reform  church. 
The  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  adopted  the  plan  of  Presbyterian 
federation.  Twenty-four  Classes  voted  for  it,  ten  against.  The 
German  Reformed  are  pushing  the  Andrew  Brotherhood !  It 
makes  a  good  record  for  the  churches." 


A  Familiar  Text  in  Question.— 77;.?  Kansas  City  Cath- 
olic say^-.  "One  of  the  many  misleading  mistranslations  in  the 
Protestant  Bible  is  a  text  most  commonly  and  mistakenly  used, 
'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward 
men,'  which  we  see  in  two  secular  papers  last  week  rendered 
'peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men.'  To  give  'good-will'  to  all 
men  would  be  to  overthrow  the  free-will  with  which  we  see  all 
men  around  us  invested,  and  which  makes  evil  possible.  And 
to  give  'peace'  to  all  men  must  mean  spiritual  'peace,'  and  this 
can  not  be  given  to  those  of  criminal  habits.  The  mistranslation 
is  irrational.  The  proper  translation  is  found  in  the  Catholic 
Bible  only,  'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace  to  men 
oj good-will,''  to  men  who  conform  their  will  to  the  will  of  God." 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

The  Arrow,  an  English  representative  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  "  What  form  should  be  used  in  receiving  Romanists  in  the 
church  ?  "  says  :  "  We  do  not  approve  of  encouraging  those  who  are  Roman 
Catholics  to  break  away  from  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God 
to  call  them.  They  have  the  whole  faith  and  the  sacraments  where  they  are." 
Referring  to  the  last  sentence  in  this  paragraph,  I  he  Freeviaii'  s  Jottrnal 
(Roman  Catholic)  makes  the  following  statement :  "  This  is  certainly  a  good 
reason  why  Catholics  should  remain  Catholics,  but  it  is  an  equally  good 
reason  why  non-Catholics  should  become  Catholics.  What  greater  induce- 
ment could  there  be  to  a  believer  in  the  New  Dispensation  than  the  fact 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  possesses  the  whole  faith  and  the  sacra- 
ments?   What  more  could  the  Christian  desire?" 

Commander  B.\llington  Booth  and  his  wife,  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
have  decided  to  obey  the  order  issued  from  headquarters  in  London  sum- 
moning them  to  return  to  England.  Much  regret  is  expressed  in  many 
quarters  over  this  order  and  the  decision  of  the  Booths  with  reference 
thereto.  Commander  Booth  and  his  wife  came  to  this  country  in  1887,  and 
it  is  largely  owing  to  their  personal  influence  and  their  able  management 
that  the  Salvation  Army  in  America  has  grown  to  its  present  large  propor- 
tions and  gained  so  firm  a  hold  in  the  respect  and  good-will  of  all  classes. 

M.  T.  VaNN,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  the  great  colored  Baptist  "  bishop," 
says:  "  Give  a  negro  the  Bible  and  no  white  man  to  '  explain  it  away,'  and 
he  has  no  more  sense  than  to  be  a  Baptist,  every  time.  When  you  see  a 
negro  who  is  anything  else,  you  may  put  it  down  that  some  white  man 
has  been  '  explaining'  Scriptures  for  him  V— Baptist  Beacon. 

AlE.viBERS  of  the  sect  of  Latter-Day  Saints  are  more  numerous  throughout 
this  country,  outside  of  Utah,  than  many  people  suppose.  They  have  no 
less  than  eighteen  organizations  in  New  York  State,  fourteen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, eighteen  in  Ohio,  eight  in  Massachusetts,  forty-two  in  Missouri,  and 
twelve  in  Texas. 


An  "iniquitous  attempt  to  reimpose  by  legislative  enactment  eccle 
\  free  people      is  the  way  the  London  Baptist  cha 


lesias- 
tical  tyranny  upon  a  free  people''  is  the  way  the  London  Baptist  cho-vac- 
terizes  the  attempt  by  act  of  Parliament  to  extend  aid  to  sectarian  schools 
in  England. 
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FROM    FOREIGN    LANDS. 

SOME   SIDE-LIGHTS   ON    THE   ANGLO-AMERI- 
CAN   DISPUTE. 

AT  the  present  moment  the  question  is  anxiously  asked  in 
England:  "Are  the  colonies  true  to  us?"  Some  demon- 
strative proofs  of  aversion  to  Germany  have  been  given  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  many  Canadian  papers  have  expressed  profound  con- 
tempt for  the  United  States  as  a  fighting-power.  But  there  is 
ample  proof  that  Australia  feels  strong  enough  to  strike  out  for 
herself,  and  that  many  Canadians  regard  the  possibility  of  annex- 
ation to  the  United  States  with  indifTerence.  All  this  gives  I'/ie 
Saturday  Revie^u,  London,  food  for  unpleasant  reflection.  Pres- 
ident Cleveland's  message,  says  this  paper,  has  given  a  great 
shock  to  the  Britons'  national  vanity.  They  turn  for  consolation 
to  the  colonies,  but  find  much  that  is  discouraging  even  there. 
The  Saturday  Revieiv  is  not  pleased  with  the  attitude  of  Aus- 
tralia. That  the  Melbourne  Stock  Exchange  should  have  sent  a 
message  of  peace  worded  exactly  alike  for  London  and  New  York 
is  not  flattering.  Nor  is  the  attitude  of  Canada  entirely  satisfac- 
tory.    The  paper  says : 

"The  Canadian  papers  having  declared  that  Canada  would  fight 
for  us,  we  have  tried  to  console  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  our 
colonists  at  least  love  us  and  would  fight  for  the  old  flag.  But, 
again,  all  competent  judges  warn  us  not  to  put  too  much  reliance 
on  the  loyalty  of  the  English  Canadians.  Lower  Canada — French 
Canada — would  fight  desperately  for  the  English  connection,  be- 
cause the  French  priests,  the  directors  of  the  people,  loathe  and 
dread  the  American  system  of  free,  lay  education,  but  the  Eng- 
lishmen in  Upper  Canada  would  almost  as  soon  live  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  as  under  the  Union  Jack.  The  truth  is  that 
we  are  regarded  with  practical  indifference  by  our  kinsfolk  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  the  feeling  in  Australia  is  scarcely  more  sym- 
pathetic. The  mere  existence  of  the  Sydney  Bulletin,  that  de- 
rides England  and  the  English  connection  in  every  issue,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  the  most  popular  journal  under  the  Southern 
Cross,  shows  that  we  are  not  regarded  with  much  love  by  our 
kinsfolk  in  Australia." 

7 he  Colonies  atid  India,  London,  regards  this  pessimism  as 
unjustifiable.  True,  there  has  been  no  braggadocio,  no  boasting 
in  Canada  (our  contemporary  evidently  has  not  access  to  all  the 
Canadian  papers),  but  the  gravity  of  the  situation  is  recognized 
in  Canada,  and  the  people  there  are  ready  to  act.  The  writer 
closes  as  follows : 

"It  is  absurd  to  say  that  because  a  few  people  in  Australasia, 
or  in  Canada,  are  not  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  and  advo- 
cate all  sorts  of  absurd  politics,  that  the  colonies  generally  are 
not  loyal  to  the  mother  country.  It  might  just  as  well  be  said 
that  a  change  of  the  forms  of  government  of  England  is  imminent 
because  there  are  a  few  Republicans,  Socialists,  and  other  people 
here  who  do  not  share  in  the  opinions  of  the  large  majority.  .  .  . 
Whatever  one  might  expect  about  colonial  sympathy  and  colonial 
loyalty,  tiiero  is  no  douljt  that  those  qualities  do  exist  in  the 
highest  degree  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire." 

The  IVeei',  Toronto,  rebukes  the  United  States  because  of  our 
attitude  in  regard  to  European  colonization  in  South  America. 
Civilization  would  be  better  served,  argues  the  editor,  if  the  more 
energetic  races  of  Europe  were  allowed  to  wrest  the  rule  of  South 
Americans  from  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  He  is,  more- 
over, indignant  because  the  German  Emperor  intimates  that  he 
will  oppose  a  further  extension  of  British  power.  The  IVeei- 
says : 

"South  America,  the  richest  continent  of  the  earth,  is  nearly 
wasted  and  will  continue  wasted  until  tlio  population  of  the 
United  States,  having  overflowed  Canada  and  Mexico,  finds  itself 
once  more  too  numerous  for  its  habitat,  and  begins  to  pour  still 
furtlier  southward.  Now,  altho  the  continent  is  suitable  to 
whites,  it  has  been  left  entirely  to  the  Iberians  to  populate  it. 
This  tiicy  have  neglected  to  do,  for  they  d(i  not  multiply  suffi- 


ciently, and  leave  hard  work  to  inferior  races,  altho  a  white  man 
can  live  in  South  America  by  working  four  hours  only." 

The  writer  then  asks  the  United  States  to  relinquish  the  claim 
of  supremacy  contained  in  the  popular  explanation  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  in  favor  of  the  very  people  whose  attempt  to  become  a 
colonial  power  is  strongly  resisted  by  England  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Australia,  saying : 

"The  increase  of  the  German  population  is  more  than  ten  mil- 
lions per  generation,  in  a  country  which  is  already  over-full.  We 
have  not  a  doubt  in  our  own  minds  that,  were  Germany  free  to 
invade  Brazil,  or  coerce  Brazil,  or  make  terms  with  Brazil,  South- 
ern Brazil  would  become  a  German  dependency,  as  would  also 
Peru,  now  in  her  nadir  of  resources,  thus  constituting  a  mighty 
German  state,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  filling  up  rapidly 
with  a  population  capable  of  high  culture,  adding  indefinitely  to 
the  wealth  and  thought  and  general  civilitas  of  mankind." 

The  Mexican  Herald,  Mexico,  notices  that  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  is  once  more  turning  in  favor  of  President  Cleveland. 
This  paper  thinks  that  Cleveland  has  convinced  the  people  that 
his  message  was  not  a  mere  electioneering  device.  He  is  a  strong, 
energetic  statesman,  fully  capable  of  reading  the  people.  Altho 
Englishmen  denounce  him,  they  must  remember  that  he  comes  of 
the  same  stock  as  themselves,  hence  his  doggedness. 


CHINESE    IMMIGRANTS    IN    HAWAII. 

HAWAII  is  at  present  the  scene  of  troubles  with  which  our 
Western  States  and  Australia  are  not  unfamiliar.  The 
Hawaiian  planters  desire  the  importation  of  Chinese  coolies  to 
till  their  fields,  but  they  do  not  wish  to  increase  the  Chinese  pop- 
ulation of  their  towns.  On  the  other  hand,  Chinese  who  are  will- 
ing to  bind  themselves  over  as  plantation  hands  are  not  easily 
found.  Hence  the  agents  of  the  planters  engage  men  under  false 
pretenses.  The  immigration  laws  against  the  Chinese  are  very 
strict  in  Hawaii,  and  Chinamen  attempting  to  enter  the  republic 
as  free  workmen  are  liable  to  a  fine,  which  is  generally  worked  off 
on  a  plantation.  The  Advertiser,  Honolulu,  contains  a  lengthy 
report  of  a  case  in  point,  from  which  we  take  the  following: 

"'fhe  steamer  Coptic  took  sixty-three  Chinese  from  Hongkong 
to  Flonolulu.  The  British  Government  is  at  present  very  anxious 
to  keep  the  Chinese  in  good  humor,  and  will  not  allow  contracts 
to  be  signed  at  Hongkong.  No  Chinese  are  deceived  with  the 
concurrence  of  British  officials.  The  emigrants  imagine  that  it  is 
optional  with  them  to  work  on  plantations  or  to  set  up  as  me- 
chanics or  shopkeepers  in  Honolulu.  During  the  passage,  how- 
ever, twenty-two  of  the  Coptic's  passengers  were  prevailed  upon 
to  sign  as  plantation  hands.  Fourteen  more  did  so  when  pres- 
sure was  brought  to  bear  at  the  Honolulu  quarantine  station. 
,  The  other  twenty-seven  positively  refused  to  do  so.  As  similar 
trouble  had  occurred  on  former  occasions,  a  special  commissioner 
was  appointed  to  settle  the  matter,  and  a  thoroughly  reliable  in- 
terpreter was  engaged.  As  the  men  positively  refused  to  sign, 
Commissioner  Girvin  promised  that  they  should  be  sent  back  to 
China.  Shortly  afterward  it  was  reported  that  the  men  were 
signing  contracts.  Interpreter  Chu  Gem  remarked  to  Mr.  Girvin 
that  there  was  something  peculiar  about  this,  and  suggested  an 
inquiry.  They  went  into  the  room  where  the  Chinese  were  kept 
and  questioned  them  as  to  their  change  of  front,  as  eight  or  ten 
of  the  men  were  numbered  and  tagged  for  Honokaa  plantation. 
'We  have  signed  a  paper  that  we  will  go  to  the  station-house  and 
wait  until  the  arrival  of  the  Chinese  steamer.'  one  of  the  men 
replied.  'Hut,'  said  Chu  Gem  in  pure  Cantonese,  'this  is  your 
number  on  the  plantation.  Did  you  agree  to  go  there  to  work?' 
A  well-rounded  chorus  of  'No'  was  the  answer.  Mr.  Girvin  was 
for  a  UKmient  stumped.  Holding  one  of  the  tags  in  his  hand  for 
a  moment,  he  .said,  'Well,  I  guess  you  don't  want  to  go.'  and 
then  tore  up  the  tag.  The  Chinamen  who  had  signed  followed 
suit.  Mr.  Girvin  then  gathered  up  all  the  blue  contracts  he  could 
get  hold  of.  also  the  promi.ses  to  \m\  fifty-four  dollars'  passage 
money  to  Honolulu,  and  locked  them'up. 

"As  the  men  continued  to  decline  to  sign  contracts  as.^igricul- 
tural  laborers,  they  were  arrested  under  tile  iienal  code,  and  fined 
$ioo  and  costs  each  for  violating  the  Hawaiian  immigration  laws." 
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THE   "SICK    MAN"   AND   THE    POWERS. 

JOURNALISTS  who  have  uo  pet  idea  for  the  division  of 
Turkey  are  rare  in  Eurojje.  A  writer  in  the  Preussische 
Jahrbiicher,  signing  himself  "  Vir  Pacificus,"  suggests  a  general 
change  in  the  frontier  lines  of  the  European  powers.  The  only 
great  power  to  which  he  denies  new  acquisitions  is  England. 
Unlike  most  productions  of  this  kind,  the  article  carries  weight. 
It  is  evidently  written  by  a  "professional"  diplomat.  Besides,  it 
appears  in  a  publication  which  is  read  extensively  in  official  cir- 
cles.    Vir  Pacificus  expresses  himself,  in  the  main,  as  follows  : 

"Palliatives  no  longer  avail;  the  'Sick  Man'  is  nearing  his 
end,  and  his  provinces  must  be  shared  among  the  powers.  The 
Russian  Chauvinists  want  the  whole  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  but 
that  is  too  much,  for  it  would  endanger  Austria.  Not  even  with 
the  help  of  France  could  Russia  obtain  her  wish.  But  the  Czar 
may  be  given  Constantinople  and  Gallipoli.  This  would  insure 
free  passage  for  Russia's  fleet  to  and  from  the  Black  Sea.  It  would 
also  give  her  much  influence  in  the  Balkans,  but  she  is  entitled  to 
it,  as  long  as  Austria-Hungary  is  not  excluded.  To  preserve  the 
balance  of  power,  the  other  great  empires  must  be  satisfied. 
Austria  declares  that  she  does  not  wish  for  an  extension  of  her 
possessions  in  the  Balkans.  She  should  receive  Poland,  whose 
Roman  Catholic  population  is  of  little  benefit  to  Russia.  Ger- 
many, too,  could  be  satisfied  with  a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire — 
the  Protestant  provinces  of  Esthland,  Kurland,  and  Livland. 

"Will  Russia  be  satisfied  to  have  the  German  frontier  within 
four  days'  march  of  her  capital?  No.  But  St.  Petersburg  is  not 
a  good  capital  for  Russia.  If  she  has  free  access  to  the  ocean  by 
way  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  Czar  can  return  to  Moscow,  or  build 
a  capital  on  the  Black  Sea.  Russia  must  be  given  the  larger  part 
of  Asia  Minor  in  exchange  for  Poland  and  the  Baltic  provinces. 
Syria,  Arabia,  and  Mesopotarhia,  principally  inhabited  by  Mo- 
hammedans, should  be  formed  into  a  buffer  state  between  the 
Russian  and  English  possessions,  and  may  be  left  to  the  Sultan. 
with  Damascus  or  Bagdad  for  residence." 

"England  has  already  her  full  share  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

"Tripoli  must  become  a  buffer  between  the  French  and  English 
possessions,  therefore  Tripoli  should  be  given  to  Italy.  France, 
too,  must  be  allowed  to  possess  herself  of  Morocco  and  the  Kongo 
state. 

"It  remains  to  quiet  French  demands  for  revenge.  German 
Lorraine  and  Alsace  can  not  be  returned.  But  there  is  Metz,  and 
the  surrounding  part  of  purely  French  Lorraine,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Germany.  But  German}'  could  afford  to  return  Metz 
to  France,  especially  as  Luxembourg,  independent  by  mistake 
only,  would  also  fall  to  Germany. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  Russia  is  asked  to  give  up  most.  But 
Poland  and  the  Baltic  provinces  are  a  source  of  weakness  rather 
than  strength  to  her.  Besides,  that  Russia  should  become  mis- 
tress of  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor,  while  also  in  possession 
of  Poland,  is  more  than  Europe  will  allow.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  Russian  Panslavists  would  dare  to  make  such  attempt  in  the 


face  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Austria  would  gain  most,  but  her  com- 
position is  so  heterogeneous  that  she  can  not  endanger  Europe's 
peace.  Germany.would  gain  in  extent  and  population,  but  lose 
somewhat  in  military  strength." 

Politiken,  Copenhagen,  thinks  it  is  time  to  break  with  the  pop- 
ular idea  that  Russia  protects,  or  wishes  to  protect,  the  Christians 
in  Turkey.  Russia  treats  the  Armenian  Christians,  who  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  Czar  as  their  head,  badly  enough.  Politiken 
argues  as  follows  : 

"Thousands  of  Armenians  who  have  sought  a  refuge  on  Rus- 
sian soil  are  given  to  understand  that  they  are  not  wanted  there, 
and  driven  back  over  the  border. 

"Russia's  often-expressed  and  much-lauded  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Sultan's  Christian  subjects  is,  therefore,  only  for 
show.  Now  as  ever  the  Russian  statesmen  look  forward  only  to 
a  war  of  conquest.  If  Russia  does  not  think  the  moment  for  an 
attack  upon  Turkey  favorable,  the  Turkish  Christians  are  taken 
very  little  into  account.  True,  Russia  will  now  and  then  join 
the  powers  in  a  formal  request  for  a  guaranty  that  the  Christians 
shall  be  allowed  to  live  in  comparative  safety.  But  just  now  the 
Sultan  has  little  to  fear  from  Russia.  Russia  would  be  quite 
willing  to  'pacify,'  i.e.,  annex,  Armenia  if  she  could  obtain  the 
consent  of  Europe  for  such  an  act,  but  as  the  powers  are  not  will- 
ing to  grant  such  permission,  Russia  keeps  on  the  right  side  of 
the  Sultan. 

"  Pity  for  the  persecuted  Christians  will  keep  ;  it  can  be  brought 
forward  at  any  convenient  moment.  At  present  Russia  has  other 
fish  to  fry  ;  has  to  attend  to  matters  of  greater  importance  in  the 
Far  East,  and  the  Armenian  question  is  not  at  all  popular.  Eng- 
land exercises  as  much  pressure  as  possible  to  compel  the  Sultan 
to  give  relief  to  the  Armenians ;  Russia  indirectly  assists  the 
Turks,  in  order  to  create  a  more  desperate  situation  in  the  future. 
As  a  matter  of  course  both  England  and  Russia  carry  on  their 
politics  for  their  own  interests.  England  wants  to  preserve  the 
Turk,  Russia  must  profit  by  his  ruin.  But  altho  England  is  as 
much  concerned  about  her  own  interest  as  Russia,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  British  Government  in  Turkey  seeks  to  procure 
for  the  oppressed  elements  among  the  population  of  Turkey  bet- 
ter and  more  humane  treatment,  while  Russia,  moved  by  the 
most  egoistical  considerations,  supports  the  most  incapable  rule 
known  in  modern  iimes."— Translated  arid  Condensed Jor  Tnv. 
Literary  Digest. 


THE    EUROPEAN   CONCERT. 

Is  this  the  kind  of  music  to  make  in  a  sick  man's  room  ? 

—Journal  Amusant,  Paris. 


Progress  in  China.— The  lesson  of  the  war  with  Japan  is 
not  entirely  forgotten  in  China.  The  employment  of  large  num- 
bers of  European  instructors  proves  that  the  weakness  of  the 
Chinese  army  is  recognized  in  the  military  circles  of  that  country. 
There  is  also  a  determination  to  replace  the  lost  fleet.  But  the 
most  radical  change  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese  is  shown  in 
their  appreciation  of  European  engineering  and  European  learn- 
ing. The  Ost-Asiatische  Lloyd,  Shanghai,  reports  that  a  regular 
road,  fit  for  the  use  of  vehicles  of  all  sorts,  is  being  constructed  to 
Peking.  The  Chinese  will  soon  see  heavy  wagons  rolling  along 
a  properly  constructed  highway,  an  unheard-of  thing  in  the 
Flowery  Kingdom.  In  addition  to  this,  new  railroads  are  to  be 
built,  and  those  which  are  already  running  are  looked  after  better 
than  ever  before.  But  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  result 
of  the  late  war  is  the  determination  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
provide  education  on  the  European  .system,  The  Daihty  Wastok, 
Vladivostok,  says: 

"The  Chinese  Government  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
European  schools  are  a  necessity.  A  university  will  shortly  be 
founded  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Empire,  in  Manchuria.  The 
city  of  Tchan-Dsin  has  been  chosen  as  the  site  of  this  new  alma 
mala.  Only  Europeans  will  be  engaged  as  professors,  but 
Chinese  who  have  received  their  education  in  Europe  will  act  as 
teachers  and  assistants.  One  European  of  repute  has  already 
been  engaged.  Besides  the  usual  academical  courses,  instruction 
will  be  given  in  architecture,  mining,  e'ectrical  science,  and  en- 
gineering. Preparatory  schools  will  be  founded  in  the  same 
province,  to  take  the  place  of  the  European  grammar  schools. 
These  establishments  will  also  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
xxmvQXsxiy."— Translated Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 
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ENGLAND   AND   GERMANY. 

THE  question,  "Will  England  be  allowed  to  direct  the  des- 
tinies of  South  Africa  single-handed?"  remains  still  un- 
solved. But  there  is  a  growing  feeling  in  Great  Britain  that  it 
would  be  well  to  adopt  a  more  friendly  tone  toward  Germany. 
Those  Conservative  and  Liberal  Unionist  organs  which  took  up 
the  warlike  note  sounded  throughout  the  country  when  the  Ger- 
man Emperor's  telegram  was  published,  now  find  themselves  in 
an  isolated  position.  The  Standard,  for  a  long  time  acknowl- 
edged as  Lord  Salisbury's  mouthpiece,  but  now  officially  dis- 
owned, contained  the  following  defiant  passage  : 

"There  are  six  great  European  powers ;  and  it  is  on  the  group- 
ing of  them  that  the  answer  to  the  question  turns.  How  are  they 
grouped?  Will  it  be  thought  a  sample  of  our  insular  arrogance 
if  we  reply,  'We  hardly  know,  and  we  do  not  much  care?'  That 
we  could  hold  our  own,  even  if  five  out  of  the  six  grouped  them- 
selves against  us,  is  the  opinion  of  most  Englishmen." 

This,  thinks  The  Westminster  Gazette,  is  simply  out-heroding 
Herod.     "  Hoity-toity,"  says  that  paper,  "what  has  come  over  The 

Standard?    Its  attitude  is  that  of  the  '  Don't-care-a-d '  order. 

Does  it  really  suppose  that  blatant  bombast  on  our  part  is  the  way 
to  keep  peace?"  But  this  Radical  authority  might  be  supposed  to 
write  in  this  way  because  it  is  in  the  Opposition.  'I he  St.Ja?nes's 
Gazette,  however,  a  full-blooded  Conservative,  expresses  itself 
in  a  similar  manner.     It  says   : 

"There  really  is  cause  that  we  should  be  sharply  recalled  to  a 
recollection  of  the  fact  that  if  boasting  after  you  have  won  is 
vulgar,  boasting  before  the  fighting  begins  is  imbecile.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  we  have  developed  a  somewhat  excessive 
confidence  in  our  power  'to  whip  creation.'  Even  Mr.  Balfour — 
a  gentleman  who  by  nature  is  nothing  if  not  critical — has  been 
warmed  up  to  the  point  of  declaring  that  England  never  was  such 
a  fighting-machine  as  she  is  to-day.  Well,  if  the  first  lord  of  the 
Treasury  only  means  that  we  never  were  so  well  armed  at  the 
beginning  of  a  war,  he  is,  we  think,  right;  but  then  he  is  not 
saying  much.  We  were  in  past  times  commonly  very  ill  pre- 
pared .  .  .  which  found  expression  in  bellowings  of  the  Mar- 
seillaise on  the  Boulevards,  in  yells  of  ''a  Berlin,'  and  in  boast- 
ings that  all  was  ready  down  to  the  last  button  on  the  last  gaiter. 
Really,  to  listen  to  some  of  the  talk  now  audible,  one  would  think 
that  a  fight  with  all  the  world  would  be  to  us  what  drawing  a 
badger  was  to  the  collier's  dog — quite  'a  little  'oliday. '" 

A  writer  in  The  Times  declares  outright  that  German  animos- 
ity against  England  is  well  founded.  He  enumerates  everything 
that  has  been  mentioned  as  a  grievance  on  the  part  of  the  Prus- 
sians and  Germans.     We  summarize  as  follows  : 

That  England  left  Prussia  and  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  lurch 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War  can  not  be  denied.  That  Lord 
Bute,  while  feigning  friendship  toward  Prussia,  endeavored  to 
make  terms  with  her  enemies  France  and  Russia,  is  equally  true, 
and  this  has  laid  the  foundation  for  the  aversion  against  "perfide" 
Albion.  England's  attitude  at  the  Vienna  Congress  (1S14)  only 
added  fuel  to  the  flame,  as  men  like  Stein,  and  generals  like 
Gneisenau  and  Clausewitz,  were  led  to  mistrust  England.  The 
fact  that  England  assisted  the  French  in  1870  in  a  clandestine 
manner  added  fuel  to  the  (lame.  To  all  this  must  be  added  the 
ignorance,  pretension,  and  insular  apathy  with  which  England 
has  treated  Germany,  and  which  led  the  English  to  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Germans  as  much  as  they  ojiposed  their  interests. 
Again,  English  politics  has  been  such  tliat  the  Germans  are  led 
to  regard  England  as  a  weak,  despicable,  and  cowardly  power. 
The  Emperor  therefore  finds  support  for  his  attitude  with  the 
whole  (Jerman  nation.  ^The  leaders  of  the  nation  are  ready  to 
make  use  of  this  enmity  against  England  to  found  a  powerful 
South  African  Empire,  and  to  gain  Hol]an<l  as  a  long-desired  ally. 
The  situation  is  full  of  danger,  and  all  those  who  wish  Germany 
and  England  to  be  friends  should  insist  that  the  English  adopt  a 
different  tone  toward  Germany.  Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  friendship  can  not  exist  without  respect,  and  that  England 
can  not  gain  Germany's  respect  unless  she  proves  that  she  is 
ready  at  any  mf)ment  to  defend  her  rights  with  the  sword  and  to 
revenge  uncalled-for  insults. 


Labouchere.  in  I  ruth,  thinks  it  is  time  for  Englishmen  to  re- 
member that  all  Africa  does  not  belong  to  them.  Charles  Lowe, 
for  many  years  a  Times  correspondent  in  Berlin,  has  published  a 
book  on  the  German  Emperor,  in  which  he  points  out  that  the 
Emperor  is  more  than  popular,  and  is  a  genuine  leader  of  the 
people.  Lowe  warns  Englishmen  that  William  II.  must  not  be 
regarded  lightly,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  scions  of 
his  remarkable  family. 

In  Germany  the  Transvaal  incident  seems  to  have  left  a  dogged 
determination  to  break  with  the  old  tradition  of  humoring  the 
English.  A  letter  received  by  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  Berlin, 
from  "A  Briton,"  has  caused  much  merriment.  The  following 
passages  are  quoted  extensively,  as  illustrative  of  England's  con- 
viction that  she  rules  the  world  : 

"You  seem  to  think  that  our  papers  endeavor  to  influence  Eng- 
lish opinion  against  Germany,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Our  press 
does  not  lead,  it  follows  public  opinion  without  exaggerating  it. 
The  warlike  articles  in  the  British  press  are  far  behind  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it.  A  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Germany  would  be  the  most  popular  thing 
in  England.  .  .  .  The  English  people  have  been  insulted  by  your 
Emperor,  who  is  not  responsible  for  his  actions.  Unless  ample 
reparation  is  made,  j'(;«r  Empire,  luhich  otues  its  origin  to  us, 
will  cease  to  exist.  We  do  not  care  in  the  least  whether  we  have 
to  face  all  Europe  in  the  struggle." 

The  Tageblatt,  Berlin,  thinks  it  is  better  for  Germany  to  have 
England  as  an  open  enemy  than  to  bear  the  insults  thrown  out  at 
everything  German  by  a  power  professing  friendship.  The 
Magdebttrger  Zeitung  regards  the  popular  English  assumption 
that  the  Germans  would  submit,to  the  rule  of  an  incapable  and 
irresponsible  monarch  as  very  unflattering  to  the  German  people. 
The  Kolnische  Zeitung,  Cologne,  says: 

"Should  the  policy  of  blind  selfishness,  which  is  more  danger- 
ous to  England  than  a  foreign  foe,  be  carried  out  in  South  Africa, 
Germany  will  have  her  course  mapped  out  clearly  enough.  The 
German  Emperor  and  the  German  people  will  enforce  their 
claims  unanimously — if  not  now,  then  at  a  time  when  Germany's 
friendship  will  be  of  greatest  importance  to  England. " —  Trans- 
lations made/or  The  Lrri",K.\KV  Digest. 


DOES   AMERICA  THREATEN    EUROPE? 

nPHE  larger  meaning  of  the  policy  expressed  in  the  motto 
■■•.  "America  for  Americans"  is  discussed  by  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Novostim  an  editorial  on  the  proper  attitude  of  Europe 
toward  the  United  States.  Not  only,  says  that  paper,  can  there 
be  no  question  of  European  support  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  but 
it  is  time  European  nations  gave  serious  thought  to  the  question 
whether  they  have  been  wise  in  overlooking  the  alleged  aggres- 
sive tendencies  displayed  by  the  United  States.  We  quote  from 
the  article  as  follows  : 

"American  protectionism  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  mani- 
festations of  Monroeism.  America,  unified  by  this  'doctrine,' 
confronts  Europe  as  a  hostile  power.  What  is  the  end  and  object 
of  the  United  States?  In  the  first  place,  it  wishes  to  exclude 
European  possessions  from  North  and  South  America;  in  the 
second  place,  it  wishes  to  exclude  therefrom  the  products  of  Euro- 
pean industry.  The  revival  of  McKinleyism  now  imminent  indi- 
cates the  drift  oi  things  with  respect  to  this  latter  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. If  this  is  all  true,  the  struggle  is  not  an  equal  one.  On 
tile  one  hand,  Europe  is  divided  into  several  governments  acting 
separately  and  often  hostile  to  one  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
America  is  composed  of  republics  that  are  subordinated  to  the 
moral  authority  of  the  Washington  Government,  and  represents  a 
united  and  migiity  confederation  which  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
come. 

"It  is  still  remembered  what  a  disturbance  the  McKinley  law 
created  in  the  commercial  relations  between  Europe  and  America. 
Should  the  United  States  revert  to  that  law  it  will  be  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  a  tariff  war  ;  and  a  tariff  war  is  but  little  less 
mischievous  than  a  war  conducted  with  the  aid  of  cannon  and 
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guns.  Europe  suffers  from  two  great  distinct  evils— protection- 
ism and  militarism.  The  latter  is  a  result  of  historical  blunders 
and  can  not,  at  present,  be  removed.  Protectionism  is  simply 
due  to  general  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  modern  industrial 
life.  Each  nation  protects  its  industries  against  all  the  rest ;  but 
none  gains  anything,  since  the  penalty  for  keeping  out  others  is 
in  being  kept  out  by  the  others.  All  weaken  themselves,  per- 
versely refusing  to  recognize  that  Europe  now  needs  protection 
against  the  common  danger  of  American  aggression. 

"  In  view  of  the  senseless  pretensions  of  the  United  States,  the 
time  has  come  when  European  nations  must  remember  their 
economic,  if  not  their  political,  solidarity.  Let  them  form  a  gen- 
eral tariff  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  United 
States.    .   .   . 

"We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  the  Venezuelan  question  is 
not,  in  itself,  of  any  great  importance,  but  that  the  grounds  on 
which  the  United  States  claims  supremacy  in  America  can  not 
but  alarm  Europe.  'America  for  Americans'  is  not  a  vain  or 
empty  formula  ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  pregnant  with  meaning,  and 
meaning  that  is  far  from  palatable  to  Europe.  Sooner  or  later 
(and  the  sooner  the  better)  European  governments  will  have  to 
adopt  certain  protective  measures  against  the  danger  gathering 
from  the  direction  of  America.  The  same  reasons  which  justified 
interference  of  European  powers  in  Japanese  affairs  fully  apply 
to  the  United  States.  There  is  no  difference,  except  that  Japan 
opened  her  new  career  in  the  East,  while  the  United  States  oper- 
ates in  the  West.  So  great  is  the  world-mission  of  Europe  that 
the  internal  conflicts  among  her  governments  appear  insignificant. 
The  task  of  statesmanship  is  to  eliminate  and  rise  above  these 
small  differences,  and  face  the  graver  dangers  from  without. 
Only  under  such  conditions  will  the  words  '  European  international 
law'  be  more  than  empty  sound." —  Translated  for  The  Literary 
Digest 


EDUCATION    AMONG   RUSSIAN  OFFICIALS. 

SOME  time  ago  we  reproduced  an  article  from  a  Danish  paper 
in  which  it  was  asserted  that  Russia  is  destined  to  become  a 
purely  Asiatic  power.  The  Frdnkische  Kurier,  Niiremberg,  now 
points  out  that  the  Government  of  Russia  is  more  adapted  for 
Eastern  nations  than"  for  the  people  of  the  West,  as  Westerners 
would  not  tolerate  the  rule  of  officials  unfitted  for  their  position. 
This  assertion  is  based  upon  a  report  on  the  educational  advan- 
tages possessed  by  some  of  the  officials  in  Russia.  The  report 
was  taken  from  the  Novoye  Vremya,  St.  Petersburg.  We  quote 
as  follows  : 

"In  the  office  of  the  Governor  of  Vjatka  not  a  single  official  is 
■employed  who  can  boast  of  a  university  education.  In  the  prov- 
ince department  only  one  such  man  is  found.  The  rest  have  had 
private  lessons  only,  or  have  passed  a  few  months  at  the  local 
seminary.  None  have  finished  their  studies.  Of  the  eleven 
county  presidents  only  two  have  university  training,  two  have 
had  some  training  at  an  academy  of  forestry,  five  have  been  a 
while  at  college,  two  have  received  elementary  public-school  in- 
struction only  ;  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  magistrates  are  without 
higher  education,  twenty-five  percent,  have  "no  education  at  all. 

Vice-Governor  D and  another  high  official  of  the  Province 

Department  have  passed  through  a  course  of  the  public  schools. 
Of  the  police  officials  nothing  better  can  be  said.  Only  three  in 
the  whole  province  have  been  at  a  grammar  school.  The  others 
are  without  education,  many  having  been  raised  to  their  present 
rank  from  private  soldiers,  non-commissioned  officers,  drivers  of 
mail- wagons,  etc.  These,  then,  are  the  men  into  whose  hands 
the  administration  of  public  works,  justice,  and  public  safety  has 
been  given.  It  would,  however,  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  these 
men  are  employed  because  better-educated  persons  can  not  be 
found.  Russia  has  many  men  with  university  training  who  en- 
deavor for  years  to  find  employment,  and  must  be  content  to  eke 
out  a  scanty  existence  by  giving  lessons.  The  number  of  such 
men  is  so  large  that  public  opinion  has  demanded  restrictions 
upon  higher  education,  to  prevent  the  continual  increase  of 
'hunger  candidates.'  The  explanation  of  this  state  of  affairs 
must  be  sought  in  another  quarter.  In  Russia  appointments  to 
offices  are  not  given  to  those  who  have  the  greatest  ability,  but  to 
such  as  can  boast  of  the  most  powerful  family  connections  and 


influence.  If  a  candidate  for  office  has  no  'pull,'  he  will  wait  a 
long  time  for  an  appointment,  tho  he  may  hold  splendid  certifi- 
cates as  to  education  and  ability.  Thus  a  corporal,  an  entirely 
uneducated  man,  was  appointed  chief  of  the  meteorological  sta- 
tion. All  he  knew  about  astronomy  was  that  there  is  a  science 
called  by  that  name.  A  genuine  astronomer  was  appointed  as 
his  assistant,  and  a  graduate  of  St.  Petersburg  University,  a 
mathematician  of  great  ability,  was  made  janitor.  The  two  last- 
mentioned  persons  do  all  the  work.  Many  Russian  officials  of 
rank  prefer  uneducated  subordinates,  because  these  will  not  re- 
monstrate.    A  county  president  expressed  himself  as  follows  : 

"'The  best  police  captain  is  one  who  has  been  taken  from  the 
ranks  in  the  army.  Such  a  man  won't  "talk  back  ;"  he  will  do  as 
he  is  told.  Nor  does  he  know  anything  of  that  disagreeable  and 
ill-advised  conscientiousness  and  exactitude.  I  get  along  best 
with  such  men.     What  I  hate  is  a  man  with  a  legal  training. '" 

The  fact  that  a  Russian  paper  is  allowed  to  publish  such  items 
seems  to  indicate  that,  in  spite  of  everything  said  to  the  contrary, 
Russian  newspapers  enjoy  more  liberty  under  the  present  regime 
than  formerly.  —  Translated  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

The  Ottawa  Free  Press  tells  the  following  pretty  little  story  :  "Princess 
Louise,  wife  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome  and  daughter  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
was  taking  a  lonely  walk— after  the  manner  of  princesses  in  fairy  tales. 
She  approached  a  cottage  door,  as  is  also  a  pleasing  habit  of  princesses. 
Furthermore,  she  carried  out  the  traditions  governing  the  behavior  of 
royal  ladies  by  asking  for  a  glass  of  water.  The  dame  who  lived  in  the 
cottage  replied  that  she  was  too  busy  to  fetch  water,  as  she  was  anxious  to 
finish  her  ironing  so  that  she  might  go  to  see  'the  Queen's  child.'  Where- 
upon the  Princess  graciously  offered  to  finish  ironing  the  shirt  provided 
that  the  old  woman  would  get  her  the  water  ;  and  when  the  woman  re- 
turned a  neatly  ironed  shirt  was  ready  for  her.  The  Princess  then  told  who 
she  was.  The  shirt  was  never  worn  after  that,  but  is  kept  as  an  heirloom 
in  the  family." 

JABEZ  Balfour,  the  "Liberator"  swindler  who  has  been  sentenced  to 
fourteen  years'  imprisonment,  found  his  victims  principally  among  the  re- 
ligious people  of  England.  The  Birmingham  Post  relates  the  following 
specimen  of  his  Tartufferie  :  "A  political  club  of  which  he  was  a  member 
arranged  a  Derby  sweepstakes.  Among  the  men  who  were  trying  their 
luck  in  this  way  was  also  a  Mr.  Balfour.  When  honest  Jabez  heard  of  this 
he  almost  fainted.  He  asked  the  committee  to  print  the  other  Balfour's 
first  name  in  full,  so  that  nobody  should  imagine  that  he,  Jabez,  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  horse-racing.  A  few  weeks  after  he  was  a  fugitive  from 
justice,  and  over  one  hundred  people,  ruined  by  him,  have  committed 
suicide." 

The  Hu-pao  tells  the  following  story,  which  illustrates  the  moral  status 
of  the  Chinese:  "  An  old  man  came  to  Nan-shiang,  near  Su-tchen,  looking 
for  his  adopted  son.  He  related  that  this  graceless  young  man  had  robbed 
the  druggist  with  whom  he  was  apprenticed  of  many  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  medicines,  and  that  he,  the  father,  was  forced  to  make  good  the 
loss.  He  asked  the  good  people  of  Nan-shiang  to  arrest  the  young  man, 
which  they  promised  to  do.  A  few  days  after  a  well-dressed  young  fellow 
appeared  in  town,  selling  medicines  at  half  their  usual  price.  The  people 
bought  his  whole  stock,  thinking  that  it  was  stolen.  When  the  medicines 
were  used,  they  proved  to  be  worthless,  and  the  indignant  natives  of  Nan- 
shiang  discovered  that  they  had  been  cheated  by  two  rascals. 

The  London  Times  relates  that  the  German  iron  and  steel  manufacturers 
have  asked  their  Government  to  reduce  the  freight  on  all  shipbuilding 
material.  They  claim  that  at  present  German  manufacturers  can  com- 
pete with  England  only  in  articles  requiring  great  skill  in  production. 
Lower  grades  are  still  produced  more  cheaply  in  England,  and  German 
ships  are  thus  more  expensive  than  those  built  in  England.  The  Times 
fears  that  a  lower  freight-rate  will  enable  the  German  manufacturer  to  sell 
as  cheaply  as  his  English  competitor,  who  is  already  hard  pressed  by  the 
Americans. 

The  Norwegian  navy  has  just  been  increased  by  several  vessels  paid  for 
by  free  subscription  among  the  patriotic  women  of  the  country.  As  the 
German  Parliament  is  slow  in  granting  the  necessary  funds  for  increasing 
the  navy,  money  will  be  raised  by  subscription  among  the  people,  and  the 
women  have  already  made  a  beginning.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that 
English  sailors  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  German  navy,  and  refused  to  salute 
the  flag  of  the  North  German  Union  ;  a  fact  which  isat  present  remembered 
in  the  German  papers  of  the  seapoi-t  towns. 

The  Transvaal  Boers,  who  are  continually  accused  of  cruelty  by  their 
British  enemies,  have  proved  themselves  once  more  better  than  their  repu- 
tation. Thefirst  thing  they  did  after  the  battle  of  Kriigersdorp  was  to  feed 
their  vanquished  enemies.  Every  Boer  helped  the  prisoners  out  of  the 
scanty  store  in  his  haversack.  It  is  an  old  custom  with  them,  which  they 
have  followed  in  all  their  wars  against  whites  or  blacks. 

The  Boers  netted  quite  a  number  of  British  officers  at  Kriigersdorp  :  one 
colonel,  five  majors,  seven  captains,  three  lieutenants,  and  a  surgeon—  in  all 
seventeen  officers  of  the  regular  British  army,  besides  Dr.  Jameson,  twelve 
officers  and  two  surgeons  appointed  by  the  Chartered  Company  only. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE    NIGHT    BEFORE    GARFIELD    WAS    SHOT. 

IN  his  interesting  paper  on  "The  Tragedy  of  Garfield's  Admin- 
istration." in  McClure's  for  February,  Mr.  Miirat  Ilalstead 
says  that  there  were  but  a  few  days  of  the  four  months  between 
the  inauguration  of  President  Garfield  and  his  assassination  that 
he  could  be  said  to  have  had  any  enjoyment  out  of  the  great 
office;  it  brought  him  only  bitter  cares,  venomous  criticisms, 
lurking  malice,  and  covert  threats.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  cam- 
paign and  the  winter  following  President 
Garfield  was  subject  to  attacks  of  acute 
indigestion  that  were  distressing,  and  it 
was  remembered  with  concern  that  he 
had  at  Atlantic  City  suffered  from  a  sun- 
stroke while  bathing,  and  had  fallen  into 
an  insensible  condition  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  The  question  whether  his  phy- 
sical condition  might  not  be  one  of  frailty 
was  serious.  Then  Mrs.  Garfield  became 
ill,  and  the  situation  was  gloomy. 

On  the  last  day  of  June,  i8Si,  Mr. 
Haltitead,  who  was  stopping  in  Wash- 
ington on  his  way  to  New  York,  called 
in  the  evening  at  the  White  House,  and 
sent  his  card  to  the  President,  who  was 
out.     The  narrative  continues  : 

"Then  I  strolled,  passing  through  La- 
fayette Square  and  sitting  awhile  there, 
thoughtful  over  the  President's  troubles. 
.  .  .  The  testimony  taken  during  the 
trial  of  Guiteau  shows  that  he  was  that 
night  in  that  square,  and,  knowing  the 
President  had  left  the  White  House,  was 
on  the  lookout  with  intent  to  murder 
him.  The  incarnate  sneak  was  lying  in  wait,  a  horrible  bur- 
lesque, to  take  his  revenge  because  he  thought  he  had  been 
slighted,  and  was  so  malignant  a  fool  he  believed  public  opinion 
might  applaud  the  deed.  One  of  the  dusky  figures  on  the  benches 
was  probably  his. " 

About  eleven  o'clock  that  night  Mr.  Halstead  returned  to  the 
White  House,  this  time  finding  the  President  in.  To  quote 
again  : 

"I  had  waited  a  few  minutes  in  one  of  the  small  parlors;  the 
President  came  down  the  stairs  rapidly,  and  I  took  note  that  his 
movements  were  very  alert.  I  had  not  seen  him  since  the  night 
when  Mrs.  Garfield  had  notice  of  the  illness  that  had  l)ecome 
alarming,  and  from  which  she  was  now  convalescent,  and  said 
first:  'Mrs.  Garfield  is  much  better?' 

"'Yes,  much  better,"  said  the  President,  'and  getting  health 
out  of  the  sea  air.  She  has  enjoyed  it  intensely,  and  will  be  able 
to  join  me  day  after  to-morrow  at  Jersey  City,  on  the  way  to 
Williams  College — the  sweetest  old  place  in  tlie  world.  Come 
and  go  with  us;  several  of  the  Cabinet  are  going,  and  we  shall 
have  a  rare  time  ;  come  and  go  with  us.  Have  you  ever  seen  the 
lovely  country  there?'  I  answered,  'No,  I  have  not  seen  it ;  and, 
thanking  you  for  the  invitation,  shall  not  go ;  have  too  much  to 
do.  You  will  have  a  vacation?'  'Yes, 'the  President  said, 'and 
I  am  feeling  like  a  schoolboy  about  it.  You  should  go.  You 
were  along  with  Harrison,  Kirkwood,  and  me  to  Ciiautauqua,  you 
know.  That  was  a  great  day's  ride.  Do  you  remember  those 
watermelons?  They  would  have  been  first-rate  if  they  had  been 
on  ice  a  few  hours.'  '  Vou  had  a  hard  day  of  it,'  1  said,  'forty 
sjHseches.  weren't  there?  And  you  will  have  another  lot  of 
s|K-eehes  to  make. '  He  said  he  did  not  mind  the  speeches.  'And 
how  is  yf)ur  health,'  I  asked;  'anymore  indigestion?  Ever  try 
Billy  Florence's  remedy.  Valentine's  meat  juice,  made  in  Rich- 
mf)nd,  Va.— great  reputation  abroad,  little  at  home?'  He  said 
In-  had  never  tried  it.  bad  forgotten  it.     Then,  turning  with  an 
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air  half  comic,  but  with  something  of  earnestness,  he  said,  nam- 
ing me  by  way  of  start :  '  You  have  been  holding  a  sort  of  autopsy 
over  me  ever  since  I  tumbled  over  at  Atlantic  City.  I  exposed 
myself  there  too  long  both  in  the  water  and  in  the  sun,  but  it  was 
not  so  bad  as  you  think. ' 

"I  said  he  might  pardon  a  degree  of  solicitude,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  and  he  said  he  did  not  want  any  premature  autop- 
sies held  over  him  ;  and  I  put  it  that  they  had  much  better  be 
premature.  Then  the  President  said,  with  the  greatest  earnest- 
ness :  '  I  am  in  better  health — indeed,  quite  well.  It  is  curious, 
isn't  it?  My  wife's  sickness  cured  me.  I  got  so  anxious  about 
her  I  ceased  to  think  about  myself.     Both  ends  of  the  house  were 

full  of  trouble.  My  wife's  illness  was 
alarming,  and  I  thought  no  more  of  the 
pit  of  my  stomach  and  the  base  of  my 
brain  and  the  top  of  my  head  ;  and  when 
she  was  out  of  danger,  and  my  little 
troubles  occurred  to  me — why,  they  were 
gone,  and  I  have  not  noticed  them  since. 
And  so,'  said  the  President,  uttering  the 
short  words  with  deliberation,  and  pick- 
ing them  with  care,  '  and  so,  if  one  could, 
so  to  say,  unself  one's  self,  what  a  cure 
all  that  would  be!'" 

The  conversation  then  turned  on  the 
attitude  of  Mr.  Conkling  toward  the 
President,  the  latter  saying,  among  other 
things : 

"Conkling,  after  ten  years  of  absolute 
despotism  in  New  York — for  Grant  did 
everything  for  him,  and  Hayes  tried  to 
comfort  him — got  the  elephantiasis  of 
conceit.  We  read  that  gentlemen  in 
Oriental  countries,  having  that  disease 
in  its  advanced  stage,  need  a  wheelbar- 
row or  small  wagon  to  aid  their  locomo- 
tion when  they  go  out  to  walk — and  the 
population  think  there  is  something  di- 
vine in  it.  Conkling  thought  if  he  should 
go  on  parade  in  New  York,  and  place 
the  developments  of  his  vanity  fully  on 
exhibition,  the  whole  people  would  fall  down  and  worship  the 
phenomenon.  But  he  was  mistaken,  for  they  soon  saw  it  was  a 
plain,  old-fashioned  case  of  sore-head." 

We  resume  Mr.  Halstead's  narrative  : 

"We  talked  until  midnight.  It  was  a  Friday  morning,  and  the 
President  was  doomed  to  be  shot  the  next  day.  The  assassin  had 
been  on  his  path  that  night.  The  President  had  gone  out  dining 
for  the  last  time.  'And  you  will  not  go  to  Williams  College  with 
me?'  he  said.  I  said:  'Mr.  President,  you  have  forgotten  you 
were  assailed  for  being  in  my  company  to  Chautauqua;  and  I 
have  been  so  fortunate  since  as  to  gather  a  fresh  crop  of  enemies, 
and  do  not  want  them  to  jump  on  to  you  on  my  account  — for  there 
are  enough  upon  you  already.'  That,  the  President  said,  was 
'curious  and  interesting,'  and  he  laughed  about  my  'fresh  crop.' 
and  said  something  about  cutting  hay;  and  I  told  him  I  had 
been  invited  to  meet  him  Saturday  night  at  Cyrus  W.  Field's 
country  place,  where  a  dinner  party  was  appointed  ;  and  jumping 
up.  hurried  away.  The  light  in  the  hall  shone  down  on  the  Pres- 
ident's pale,  high  forehead,  as  he  walked  toward  the  stairway 
leading  to  his  apartments,  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  'Something 
familiar  struck  me  in  the  appearance  of  the  watchman  at  the  door 
of  the  Wliite  House,  and  stopping,  I  said:  'Did  you  hold  this 
position  here  in  Lincoln's  time?'  'Yes,'  .said  he.  'I  did.'  'And 
did  you  not  look  after  his  safety  sometimes?'  'I  did,  indeed,' 
was  the  answer;  'many  a  time  I  kept  myself  between  him  and 
the  trees  there, '  pointing  to  them,  'as  we  walked  over  to  the  War 
Department  to  get  the  news  from  the  armies.  I  did  not  know 
who  might  be  hidden  in  the  trees,  and  I  would  not  let  him  go 
alone.'  'Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,'  I  asked,  'that  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  have  a  care  that  no  harm  happened  here?'  'What, 
now?'  'Yes.  now.  ■  'Oh,  it  is  different  now— no  war  now. '  'No,' 
said  I,  'no  war.  but  people  are  about  who  are  queer;  and  there 
are  ugly  excitements;  think  of  it.' 

"Of  course,  this  conversation  at  the  <loor  of  the  White  House 
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the  midnight  morning  of  the  day  before  the  President  was  shot, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  sensibility  that  there  was  a  half-suppressed 
public  uneasiness  that  could  mean  some  fashion  of  mischief,  and 
it  might  be  of  a  deadly  sort  to  the  President,  because  he  was  so 
formidably  conspicuous.  Nearly  a  year  afterward,  walking  by 
General  Sherman's  residence,  I  saw  him  sitting  under  a  strong 
light,  with  his  back  to  the  street,  writing— doors  and  windows  all 
open.  I  walked  in,  saying:  'General,  I  wouldn't  sit  with  my 
back  to  an  open  window  late  at  night,  under  a  light  like  this,  if 
I  were  you.  Some  fool  will  come  along  with  a  bulldog  pistol 
and  the  idea  that  death  loves  a  shining  mark. '  '  Pooh  !'  said  the 
old  soldier.  '  Nobody  interested  in  killing  me.  They  will  let  me 
well  alone  with  their  bulldog  pistols. ' 

"The  White  House  shone  like  marble  in  the  green  trees  as  I 
drove  from  the  Arlington  to  the  Potomac  depot,  July  i,  to  take 
the  train  corresponding  to  the  one  that  had  the  President's  car 
attached  on  the  following  morning,  when  he  meant  to  have  a  holi- 
day of  which  he  had  the  most  delightful  anticipation,  as  one 
throwing  off  a  brood  of  nightmares.  He  was  going  back  the 
President  to  the  scene  of  his  struggles  in  early  manhood  for  an 
education,  going  to  what  he  called  the  'sweetest  place  in  the 
world,'  having  reached  the  summit  of  ambition,  confident  in  him- 
self, assured  of  the  public  good-will,  happy  to  meet  his  wife 
restored  to  health,  himself  robust  and  to  be,  he  thought,  hag- 
ridden no  more ;  rejoicing  to  meet  the  dearest  of  old  friends, 
kindling  with  the  realization  of  his  superb  and  commanding  posi- 
tion, glowing  with  his  just  pride  of  place;  no  heart  beating 
higher,  no  imagination  that  exalted  this  mighty  country  more 
than  his,  no  brain  that  conceived  with  greater  splendor  the  glory 
of  the  nation  than  his,  no  American  patriotism  more  true, 
brighter,  broader,  deeper,  more  abounding  than  his;  and  all  was 
shattered  at  a  stroke  by  a  creature  like  a  crawling  serpent  with  a 
deadly  sting. 

"All  over  the  land  the  flags  flew  at  half-mast,  and  the  woful 
news  was  told:  'The  President  is  shot!'  The  man  had  fallen 
who,  when  Lincoln  was  murdered,  spoke  the  memorable  words 
from  the  Treasury  building,  on  the  spot  where  Washington  was 
inaugurated:  'The  President  is  dead— but  God  reigns  and,  the 
Republic  lives.'  There  were  nearly  three  months  of  torture  re- 
served for  the  second  martyred  President,  and  he  bore  them  with 
marvelous  fortitude:  and  then,  on  a  September  night,  the  throb- 
bing of  the  bells  from  Scotland  to  California  told,  that  the  dark 
curtain  of  death  had  fallen  on  the  tragic  drama  of  the  Presidency 
of  Garfield." 


shop,'  winning  her  a  fabulous  sum — for  a  washerwoman.  In 
'policy-shop'  circles  they  were  thereafter  known  as  'the  washer- 
woman's gig,'  and  were  played  persistently  for  years,  but  they 
never  won  again.  The  quarrel  in  the  Cavanagh  family  shows 
that  there  are  lucky  washerwomen  in  San  Francisco  as  well  as  in 
New  York." 


A   NOVEL    LEGAL   POINT. 

AN  interesting  question  has  come  up  in  the  San  Francisco 
Superior  Court,  -before  Judge  Slack.  A  washerwoman,  one 
Elizabeth  Cavanagh,  won  a  lottery  prize  of  $15,000,  which  she 
immediately  invested  in  real  estate  in  her  own  name.  At  this 
her  husband,  Maurice  Cavanagh,  took  umbrage,  fearing  that  he 
and  their  four  children  might  be  left  unprovided  for.  He  has 
brought  suit  to  have  Mrs.  Cavanagh 's  real  estate  declared  com- 
munity property.  The  Argonaut,  from  which  we  take  the  fore- 
going statement,  says  : 

"Under  the  civil  code  of  California,  'all  property  owned  by  the 
husband  (or  wife)  before  marriage  and  that  acquired  afterward 
by  gift,  bequest,  devise,  or  descent,  with  the  rents,  issues,  and 
profits  thereof,  is  his  (or  her)  separate  property. '  The  code  fur- 
ther says  :  'All  other  properly  acquired  after  marriage  by  either 
the  husband  or  the  wife,  or  both,  is  community  property.'  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  the  point  will  be  a  difficult  one  to  decide. 
Mrs.  Cavanagh's  attorneys  will  take  the  ground  that  the  lottery 
prize  was  'a  gift,'  hence  not  community  property. 

"But  lotteries  are  illegal  under  the  law  of  this  State.  Was  not 
the  acquisition  of  the  $15,000  by  Mrs.  Cavanagh  contra  honos 
mores?  Can  the  court  take  cognizance  of  the  method  of  its  ac- 
quisition when  it  is  without  the  law?  Here  be  fine  points  for  the 
lawyers. 

"But  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  case,  it  has  brought  to 
light  another  corroboration  of  the  gamblers'  belief  in  'washer- 
woman's luck.'  The  mystic  figures '4-1 1-44, '  which  have  been 
used  in  jokes  without  number,  and  whose  origin  so  few  under- 
stand, were  once  played  by  a  washerwoman  in  a  New  York 'policy 


THE   COLOR   OF    SIN. 

""I  ^7  HERE  would  we  poor  physicians  and  scientists  be  if  it 

VV  weren't  for  the  newspapers?"  asks  The  Medical  News. 
"They  are  the  true  pioneers  of  scientific  and  medical  progress 
nowadays,  and  we  have  all  we  can  do  to  keep  up  with  their  rapid 
strides.  One  of  them  has  just  heralded  a  most  brilliant  advance, 
no  less  than  an  absolute  physiologic  test  of  guilt.  It  has  discov- 
ered a  scientist  who  has  discovered  that  the  various  human  emo- 
tions and  passions,  good  and  bad,  each  produce  definite  chemic 
secretions,  which  act  upon  the  brain  and  cause  vice  or  virtue,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  are  excreted  by  the  skin  in  the  perspiration, 
where  they  may  be  recognized  by  chemic  tests.  His  name  is 
Gates,  and  he  claims  to  have  isolated  and  distinguished  no  less 
than  forty  distinct  'emotion-products. '  The  products  of  evil  and 
sinful  emotions  are 'poisonous, '  while  those  of  good  and  happy 
impulses  are  'life-producing'  in  their  nature.  This  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  notoriously  short  lives  of  evil-doers,  and 
furnishes  a  physical  explanation  of  the  pangs  of  remorse.  'The 
worst  of  all  these  secretions  is  that  of  guilt;'  and  Dr.  Gates's 
crowning  discovery  is  that  if  a  small  amount  of  the  perspiration 
of  a  person 'suffering  from  conscious  guilt,'  be  placed  in  a  test- 
tube  and  a  few  drops  of  selenic  acid  added,  a  pink  color  will 
immediately  appear.  Hence  he  is  led  to  declare  that  the  true 
color  of  sin  is  pink,  and  that  Isaiah  was  merely  indulging  in 
rhetoric  exaggeration  when  he  spoke  of  it  as  'scarlet.'  How 
striking  that  Isaiah  could  come  so  extraordinarily  close  to  the 
mark  without  even  a  test-tube  to  use  in  his  experiments,  and,  of 
course,  without  selenic  acid  ;  and  in  a  poetic  composition,  too  ! 
The  Scriptural  term  'scarlet  woman'  is  also  found  peculiarly 
apropos,  indicating  as  it  does  a  high  grade  of  depravity.  Posi- 
tively another  scientific  verification  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of 
Scripture  ! 

"But  there  is  a  fatal  defect  in  this  theory  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  occurred  to  the  author,  and  that  is  that  possibly  these 
'products'  themselves  are  the  cause  of  the  various  emotions  and 
their  resulting  virtuous  or  vicious  action,  and  not  the  effect.  May 
they  not  be  due  to  some  toxin  or  germ  which  attacks  the  body  from 
without? 

"This  would  be  something  like  a  discovery;  for  then,  by  iso- 
lating the  germ,  it  could  be  attacked  in  its  native  lair,  cultures 
made  for  inoculation  purposes,  and  children  vaccinated  for  mur- 
der, theft,  and  envy,  as  they  are  now  for  smallpox  and  diphtheria. 
Even  if  this  should  not  be  the  case,  as  the  products  of  the  good 
and  happy  emotions  are  'life-promoting' — for  instance,  'laugh 
and  grow  fat' — why  not  collect  them  from  the  perspiration  of 
happy  and  virtuous  persons  and  inject  them  into  the  tissues  of  the 
criminal  and  the  hypochondriac?  May  we  not  have  here  a  scien- 
tific explanation  of  the  well-known  'healing-touch'?  At  all 
events,  'honest  sweat'  has  apparently  not  been  ranked  at  all  too 
high  as  a  moral  influence. 

"This  discovery  will  be  a  great  aid  and  comfort  to  the  waning 
fortunes  of  the  Lombroso  school  of  criminal  anthropologists,  for 
it  is  just  the  kind  of  a  straw  upon  which  they  love  to  build  their 
most  magnificent,  if  somewhat  top-heavy,  edifices.  But  it  is  a 
sad  shock  to  our  poetic  sentiments  to  find  that  pink,  which  we 
have  always  somehow  associated  with  the  dawn,  the  moss-rose, 
and  the  blushing  cheek  of  the  sweet  girl-graduate,  is  really  the 
livery  of  sin.  But  such  are  the  ruthless  disillusionments  of 
science. " 


"The  midgret  of  the  whole  tree  family  is  the  Greenland  birch,"  says 
The  Lumber  Trade  Journal.  "  It  is  a  perfect  tree  in  every  sense  of  that 
term,  and  lives  its  allotted  number  of  years  (from  75  to  130  years)  just  as 
other  species  of  the  great  birch  family  do,  altho  its  height,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  seldom  exceeds  ten  inches.  Whole  bluffs  of  the 
east  and  southeast  coast  of  Greenland  are  covered  with  'thickets'  of  this 
diminutive  species  of  woody  plant,  and  in  many  places,  where  the  soil  is 
uncommonly  poor,  and  from  eight  to  ten  months  a  year,  a  '  forest '  of  these 
trees  will  flourish  for  half  a  century  without  growing  to  a  height  exceed- 
ing four  inches." 
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THE  THEATER-HAT   NUISANCE. 

TWO  public  nuisances  are  attacked  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  in 
Harper's  IVeekly  for  February  i.  The  first  is  the  loath- 
some vice  of  spitting  in  public  places ;  the  second  is  the  large  hat 
worn  by  theater-going  women.  Passing  from  the  disgusting  and 
maddeningly  ofifensive  habit  of  spitting,  which  he  thinks  is  really 
worse  in  New  York  than  elsewhere,  Mr.  Howells  says  : 

"My  transport  of  moral  indignation  naturally  brings  me  to  the 
subject  of  the  theater  hat.  which  I  am  sure  the  ladies  will  wish 
to  have  treated  of  with  the  same  public  spirit  and  rigorous  im- 
partiality as  I  have  shown  in  dealing  with  another  abuse.  At 
least.  I  feel  sure  that  no  woman  of  real  refinement  can  be  hurt  by 
the  most  unsparing  denunciation  of  this  means  of  oppression. 
Fortunately  the  nature  of  the  abuse  is  such  that  one  can  enter 
fully  into  a  consideration  of  it  without  sharing  in  the  infliction  of 
the  injury  from  it,  and  I  am  disposed  to  invite  the  reader  to  a 
careful  inquiry  concerning  the  wearer  of  the  theater-hat.  Cruel 
and  tyrannical  as  I  find  her  in  etTect,  I  do  not  find  her  so  culpable 
in  intention.  I  think  that  ottenest  she  is  a  person  of  rather  a 
simple  mind,  who  thinks  that  to  see  her  empty  little  head  crowned 
with  a  confection  of  felt,  ribbons,  and  feathers  of  the  bigness  of 
a  half-barrel  will  be  a  consolation  to  those  it  keeps  from  seeing 
the  play.  Perhaps  it  would  be  hard  to  persuade  her  that  it  is 
not  so.  It  is  possibly,  even  probably,  the  only  hat  she  has,  and 
she  has  seen  herself  with  it  on  so  often  in  the  glass  that  she  has 
naturally  come  to  overrate  its  worth  and  charm.  She  can  not 
imagine  the  trembling  of  the  poor  man  who  has  the  seat  behind 
the  one  she  is  coming  to  take,  his  fluctuations  of  hope  and  fear 
before  she  appears,  or  the  despair  he  falls  into  when  she  actually 
arrives  and  blots  out  the  stage  with  her  hat.  She  may  be  young 
and  pretty,  her  hat  may  be  picturesque,  but  he  has  not  paid  two 
dollars  for  the  privilege  of  looking  for  three  hours  at  the  back  hair 
of  a  yoflng  and  pretty  girl  in  a  picturesque  hat.  He  has  bought 
his  seat  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  play,  and  the  person  who 
prevents  him  from  seeing  it  plunders  him  and  oppresses  him, 
however  unwillingly  and  unwittingly.  I  believe  he  would  rather 
the  silly  marauder  in  front  of  him  were  only  artificially  young 
and  pretty,  as  she  very  often  is,  with  a  color  of  hair  and  of  cheek 
that  can  not  be  mistaken  f<jr  that  of  life  anymore  than  the  motive 
in  a  romantic  novel.  Then  at  least  he  can  think  his  thoughts 
without  compunction,  and  can  experience  a  wrong  which  has  no 
mitigations ;  one  likes  an  injury  to  be  complete.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  fact  of  two  large  hats  in  front  of  one,  the  cup  per- 
haps runs  over.  Then  no  agility  in  dodging  to  the  right  and  left, 
no  elasticity  in  straining  and  stretching,  will  avail.  When  the 
vast  hats,  the  painted  cheeks,  and  gilded  hair  are  tilted  together, 
for  a  more  intimate  exchange  of  impressions,  one  suffers  a  super- 
fluity of  outrage  which  is  wholly  wanting  in  symmetry." 

Mr.  Howells  does  not  expect  any  early  reform  of  the  vices  he 
reprobates.  He  says  that  public  spitting  and  the  theater-hat  are 
habits  too  deeply  grounded  to  be  easily  uprooted,  and  thinks  the 
chief  use  of  calling  attention  to  them  is  to  unite  them  in  the 
reader's  abhorrence. 


Napoleon's  Furious  Temper.— "The  French  comman- 
dant of  a  town  through  which  Lilizow  had  passed  on  his  return 
journey  to  the  Elbe  had  entertained  him  at  dinner — as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  to  a  fellow  soldier  during  an  armistice.  Napoleon  heard 
of  this,  and  immediately  ordered  him  to  Dresden,  there  to  explain 
his  conduct.  The  French  commandant  hurried  to  his  master,  and 
at  once  sought  to  justify  himself  by  showing  that  Liitzow  had 
acted  in  perfect  accord  with  the  rules  of  war.  P>ut  Napoletm  in- 
terrupted him  with  violence,  and  heaped  upon  him  gross  insults. 
lie  told  him  he  should  have  ^q\ig(\' ce  brii^atid  Liitzow  cliej  du 
corps  lii-  ill  I'cn^i^rdmc, '  that  he  should  at  once  have  tried  him  for 
highway  robbery,  or,  better  still,  ordered  him  shot  at  once  with- 
out a  trial.  The  poor  commandaut,  who  had  done  nothing  but 
his  duly  as  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  honor,  sought  in  vain  to  justify 
h  niself.  Hut  Napoleon  was  mad  with  anger.  Liitzow  at  the 
moment  seemed  to  have  escaped  him,  and  his  Corsican  love  of 
vengeance  clouded  every  other  feeling.  TIki  his  commandant 
was  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  so  furious 
was  the  lMn])eror  that  he  snatched  the  epaulets  from  his  shoulders 
and  ordered  him  to  'go  to  the  devil."* — "  7 /ir  (i,-rtii,ni  Slrut^i^lr 
Jor  Liberty  "  hy  pKii/fiuy  /iii^eio7ii,  in  Harper' s Jor  l-ebruary. 


LOVE   OF   WAR. 

\  WRITER  in  the  Duirio,  Barcelona,  recently  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  nations  living  under  democratic  institu- 
tions are  much  more  bellicose  than  those  under  monarchical  rule. 
He  pointed  out  that  France  can  hardly  be  restrained  from  going 
to  war,  the  South  Americans  are  always  fighting,  and  even  the 
United  States,  more  blessed  by  fortune  than  any  other  country, 
seeks  martial  glory.  The  writer  attributes  this  to  the  want  of  a 
restraining  power,  as  the  heads  of  republics  have  little  or  i^othing 
to  lose  in  case  of  an  unlucky  war.  The  Mexican  Herald,  Mexico, 
takes  a  different  view.  It  believes  that  the  love  of  war  is  mainly 
due  to  a  superabundance  of  energy  in  a  nation,  which  causes  it  to 
seek  an  outlet  from  the  deadening  humdrum  of  daily  life.  The 
eagerness  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for 
war  need  not  cause  surprise.     The  writer  continues : 

"The  fact  is,  that  to  millions  of  men  in  all  civilized  nations  war 
holds  out  the  same  inducement  as  the  lottery.  To  win  the  prizes 
— promotion,  glory,  the  praise  of  the  nation — many  men  must  die 
or  be  put  hors  de  combat.  What  matters  it?  Nature  herself, 
prodigal  of  waste,  is  magnificently  spendthrift.  'The  chances  of 
war'  is  no  idle  phrase.  War  alone  gave  fitting  scope  to  the  mili- 
tary genius  of  a  Grant,  vegetating  in  a  tenth-rate  Western  town 
in  an  uncongenial  business.  War  gave  Napoleon  his  sole  chance 
to  rise.  And  so  men  will  ever  welcome  war.  The  proof  that 
man  really  cares  for  war,  and  that  he  is  a  warlike  animal,  is  seen 
in  the  wonderful  stimulus  great  conflicts  give  to  literature  and 
poetry.  The  nurses  follow  the  trail  of  the  great  guns,  lumbering 
across  the  battle-field. 

"Another  reason  why  men  welcome  war  is  because  it  gives 
relief  to  the  infinite  boredom  of  the  world.  One  notes  this  by  the 
thrill  that  goes  throitgh  the  nations  when  the  talk  of  war  be- 
comes serious.  There  is  war  in  time  of  peace,  the  grinding,  cruel 
war  of  endless  competition,  a  struggle  without  truce.  Better 
rush  in  one  mad  gallop  among  the  enemies'  guns,  than  end  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Court!  A  man  will  willingly  run  a  race  till  the 
breath  nigh  leaves  his  body,  but  he  hankers  not  for  a  day  on  the 
treadmill.  As  long  as  peace  presents  a  dull  and  boresome  face, 
high-hearted  men  will  turn  for  relief  to  harsh  but  energetic 
Bellona." 

The  paper  turns  fiercely  against  a  Mexican  officer  who,  in  an 
interview  published  in  the  Noticioso,  remarks  that  the  Anglo- 
vSaxons  will  not  fight  for  an  idea.  T/ie  Nera/d  c]a\ms  that  "the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  is  more  willing  to  risk  life  for  an  idea  than  any 
other,  and  expresses  its  confidence  that  in  this,  as  in  everything 
else,  the  English-speaking  people  of  the  world  have  proved  their 
superiority  over  all  other  races." 

A  Prussian  army  surgeon,  whose  memoirs  are  quoted  by  the 
Berlin  Tageblatt.  points  out  that  the  Germans,  tho  military,  are 
not  militant.  He  quote  officers  of  diverse  ranks  on  the  subject, 
and  all  agree  that  individual  heroism  goes  for  naught  in  modern 
battle ;  that  nothing  but  the  sense  of  duty  can  urge  men  on  to 
victory,  and  the  modern  man  who  professes  to  enjoy  the  prospect 
of  a  fight  is  either  a  braggart  or  a  prodigy. 


Missed  Being  a  Millionaire.— "Few  people  are  aware." 
says  The  M'estiiiinstcr  Gazette,  "that  the  site  of  Johannesburg 
and  a  large  tract  of  the  surrounding  land  was  once  bought  for 
/^■},^Q.  But  such  was  the  case,  and  the  purchaser  now  lies  a  con- 
firmed invalid  in  the  workhouse  infii  niary  at  Guildford.  The  old 
man  seems  to  have  had  a  most  remarkable  career,  having  been  in 
the  service  of  the  old  East  India  Company,  fought  in  the  Crimea, 
being  seriously  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  and  after- 
ward passed  through  the  Indian  mutiny.  He  then  went  to  South 
Africa,  where  he  fought  against  the  Zulus  and  the  Boers,  liefore 
the  Transvaal  was  made  over  to  the  Boers  he  purchased  for  ;^35o 
some  I?. coo  acres  of  land  near  the  source  of  the  Crocodile,  better 
known  as  the  Limpoiio,  where  he  made  u]i  his  mind  ultimately  to 
settle.  But  war  broke  out.  and  he  took  up  ririns  against  the 
Boers  and  formed  one  of  the  party  who  held  Pretoria.  In  i8So, 
when  the  Republic  was  declared,  he  refused  to  accept  service 
under  President  Kriiger.  the  result  being  that  his  land,  now  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  many  millions  sterling,  was  forfeited.  How 
narrowly  some  persons  miss  being  millionaires!" 
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Not  a  Patent 
Medicine. 

Paralysis^ 

partial  or  complete,  locomotor- 
ataxia,  epilepsy,  all  show  a  diseased 
or  deficient  condition  of  the  brain, 
once  considered  incurable.  We  can 
show  letters  from  hundreds  of  v/ell- 
known  physicians,  telling  of  positive 
cures  by 

77?^  Phosphorized  Cerebro-Spinant, 

Freligh's  Tonic 

The  phosphorus  is  what  does  it.  Ab- 
solutely pure.  Positively  harmless. 
Can  be  taken  for  any  length  of  time. 

Regular  bottle  §1.00,  100  doses.  All  druggists. 
Sample  by  mail,  25  cts.  Concentrated,  prompt, 
powerful.  Descriptive  pamphlet,  formula,  testi- 
monials, etc.,  mailed  to  any  address. 

"  I.  O.  Woodruff  &  Co., 

Manufacturing  Chemists, 
106-108  Fui-TON  Street,  New  York  City. 

Formula  on 
Every  Bottle. 


BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  General  State  of  Trade. 

The  features  of  the  week  are  continued  retarded 
demand  for  merchandise  and  checked  industrial 
operations.  Least  satisfactory  is  the  waiting  atti- 
tude of  some  of  the  more  important  industries. 
Some  factories  at  Philadelphia  are  shutting  down 
or  running  on  part  time  ;  cotton-goods  makers 
regard  the  outlook  of  their  product  unpromising  ; 
there  is  a  reaction  in  the  price  of  steel  billets  ; 
among  fifty  pig-iron  furnaces  in  the  Pittsburg 
and  Shenango  districts  fourteen  are  idle,  and  the 
position  of  woolen-goods  manufacturers  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  foreign  woolen  goods  are  relatively 
most  active. 

An  indication  of  the  continued  shrinkage  in  the 
volume  of  business  in  December  and  its  extension 
into  January  is  shown  by  the  prolonged  decline  in 
totals  of  weekly  bank  clearings,  that  for  last  week 
— $8gi,<x)o,ooo  —  being  the  smallest  since  the  last 
week  in  November,  9  per  cent,  less  than  last  week, 
5.5  per  cent,  smaller  than  one  year  ago,  altho  16 
per  cent,  larger  than  in  the  last  week  of  January, 
1894.  When  comparisons  are  made  with  corre- 
sponding aggregates  in  1893  and  1892  (when  the 
volume  of  business  was  exceptionally  large)  the 
falling-oflf  was  respectively  36 and  32  per  cent.  As 
compared  with  the  clearings  in  the  like  week  of 
1891,  this  week's  total  is  10  per  cent,  smaller. 

General  trade  at  the  close  of  January  proves  dis 
appointing,  particularly  in  Central  Western,  West- 
ern and  Northwestern  States,  where  the  movement 
of  merchandise  from  jobbers  has  been  slow  and 
unsatisfactory,  it  being  only  fair  at  a  few  points. 
The  volume  of  spring  goods  distributed  from 
Chicago  in  January  falls  behind  expectations, 
altho  larger  than  in  January,  1895.  Some  traders 
in  territory  tributary  to  Chicago  are  making  or- 
ders small,  owing  to  having  carried  over  large 
stocks  and  to  a  desire  to  confine  purchases  to 
actual  requirements.  At  St.  Louis  spring  demand 
is  slow,  and  general  trade  is  characterized  as  only 
fair  by  the  most  sanguine.  The  condition  in  the 
Northwest  is  such  that  grain  moves  freely  in  some 
regions  irrespective  of  low  prices.  A  result  of  all 
this  is  shown  by  the  cuts  by  New  York,  Chicago, 


For  Nervous  Headache. 

Use    H<»rsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says:  "Have 
found  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  diseases — nervous 
headaclie,  nervous  dyspepsia,  neuralgia,  and  think  it 
is  giving  great  satisfaction  when  it  is  thoroughly 
tried." 


and  St.  Louis  jobbers  in  prices  of  standard  cotton 
goods,  which  demoralizes  demand. 

Business  failures  throughout  t!ie  United  States 
this  week  show  another  large  increase,  not  only  as 
compared  with  last  week,  but  a.  contrasted  with 
the  total  for  the  fourth  week  in  January,  1895, 
1894,  1893.  The  tcftal  is  393  ;  last  week  it  was  341  ; 
last  year,  312  ;  in  1894,  340 ;  in  1893,. 271,  and  in  1892 
it  was  279. — Brads/ree/'s,  February  1. 


CHESS. 

[All  communicatioiis'for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "  Chess  Editor,  LriEK.\KY 

Digest."] 

Problem  120. 

Composed  fo7-  Thk  Litehaky  Digest. 

By  Dk.  W.  R.  L  D.\i/ion,  Brooklyn. 

Black — Twelve  Pieces. 

K  on  K  4;    Q  on  Q  8;    Bs  on  K  7  and  y  B  6;   Kt  on 
Q  B  4;   R  on   Q  B  2,  Ps  on  K  4,   K  B  5,   K  Kt  5,  Q  4 

and  5,  Q  B  5. 


White — Ten  Pieces. 

K  on  K  Kt  6;  Q  on  K  Kt  3;  B  on  K  8;  Kts  on  K 
Kt  5  and  Q  Kt  4;  R  on  K  sq;  Ps  on  K  4,  K  B  2, 
K  Kt  2,  Q  Kt  6. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.   lug. 

Q-B  6        Q-B  7  ch        Q-K7ch  Q-K  2,  mate 

''    K  X  P     "  K— K  5         '   K-Q6or  B6 

Q— B  sq  Q  — Ksqch        Q-K  2,  tnate 


K— Q  6      K— K  5 


K-Q6orB6 

Q— Ktsq,  ch      Kt-B  5,  mate 


P-Bs 


K-Q7 


Q-Kt6,  ch      Kt-Kt4!  Kt-B  6,  mate 

2.   3.     4-   

P— B  5       K  X  P  P— Q  6 


Kt-Q  3,  mate 


P— B  6 
Kt-B7disch  Kt-B4ch        Kt-Kt  5,  mate 


P— Q  6      K  X  P 


K-Qs 


Kt-K  6,  mate 


K— B  5 

Kt-K6ch  Kt-Q  7,  mate 


K— B  5 


3- 


K  X  P 


K-K  6 


Kt-QB4,mate 


K— K6 


K-Q5 


Kt-B4C 

h 

Kt-Kt5,  mate 

J- 

K-Qs 

Kt-K  6,  mate 

i- 

K-B  5 

Kt-K  6 

ch 

Kt-Q  7,  mate 

i- 

K  xP 

4- 

Kt-QB4,mate 

6- 

K-K  6 

4- 

There  are  several  other  variations  that  lead  to 
mate  in  three  moves. 

Correct  solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  who  writes:  "A  marvellous 
composition;"  W.  G.  Donnan,  Independence,  la., 
who    says;      "Truly    wonderful   for  intricacy;" 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  are 
perfect,  besides  being-  made 
of  tough  glass. 

But  you  want  the  one  that 
is  made  for  your  lamp.  Let 
us  send  you  the  Index  ;  free. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 

The  Lawton  Simplex 

Printer 

saves  time 
and  labor  ; 
'nu)ne\'  too — 
100  letters, 
postal  cards, 
copies  of  music,  drawings,  or  typewritten 
copy,  in  almost  no  time,  and  exact  '  o|  ies 
at  that,  by  using  the  Lawton  Simplex. 
Requires    no   washing    or    cleaning,    and 
saves  its  cost  over  and  again  in   sending 
out  notices.      Costs  but  little  {$1  to  $10). 

Caution. —  Other  things  are  being  made  and  called 
Siiiifih'x  Printers.  The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  get- 
ting the  genuine  is  to  see  that  yours  is  the  Lawton 
.Simplex  Printer.     Send  for  circulars.     Agents  wanted. 

LAWTON  &  CO.,  20  Vesey  St..  New  York. 

SECOND  COMING  OF  THE  LORD 

AND    THE    WRITINGS   OF 

EMANUEL   SWEDENBORG 

explained  in 

SKEPTICISM  AND  DIVINE  REVELATION. 

BY 

JOHN    ELLIS,   M.D. 

A  notable  work  in  which  are  fully  considered,  in 
the  Light  of  Swedenborg's  WritiniiS,  the  first  chap- 
ters of  Genesis— the  Creation  of  Man  and  Woman, 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  Fall  of  Man,  the  Flood, 
the  Ark,  etc. — Sun  Worship  and  Idolatry,  Spiritual- 
ism, the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  now 
descending  from  God  out  of  Heaven,  the  Incarna- 
tion, the  Divine  Trinity,  a  True  and  Heavenly  Life, 
the  End  of  the  World  and  the  Second  Coining  of 
the  Lord,  the  Resurrection,  the  State  of  Infants  and 
Gentiles  in  the  Other  Life,  the  New  .lerusalein  — 
the  Church  of  the  Future  and  the  Crown  of  all 
Churches. 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  CLERGY 

By  the  same  author,  calls  attention  to  the  Wonder- 
ful Revelations  of  Divine  Truth  made  by  the  Lord 
to  this  New  Asje  throiiy'h  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 

The  ttoo  vmrks  in  one  paper  volume.  61/  mail,  20  cents. 
Or.  including  Swedenborg's  H HAVEN  ANU  HELL 
{paper),  50  cents.    Address  Mana^rer  of  the 

American  Sweienljorg  Printing  &  Puli'g  Society, 

20  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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John  F.  Dee,  BuflFalo,  who  says:  "It  should  be 
christened  The  Problem  of  the  Flocking  Knights;" 
C.  F.  Putney,  Independence,  la.  ;  J.  Davenport, 
(over  eighty  years  of  age),  Marsillon,  Ohio;  and 
Augustus  H.  Gannser,  Bay  City,  Mich.  We  have 
received  no  less  than  nine  wrong  solutions,  and 
one  ambitious  correspondent  sent  an  attempt  to 
solve  it  in  two  moves.  The  only  solution  of  this 
remarkable  problem  is  the  one  given  above. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Skyles,  Berlin,  Pa.,  has  sent  cor- 
rect solution  of  III.  A.  H.  Gansser  was  success- 
ful witli  I  to  and  tii. 

The   St.   Petersburg  Tourney. 

The  great  tournament  was  finished  on  January 
27,  when  the  games  between  Steinitz  and  Lasker, 
Pillsburg  and  Tschigorin,  were  drawn.  Lasker 
takes  first  prize,  with  nyi  wins;  Steinitz  has  g}4 
to  his  credit,  while  Pillsbury  and  Tschigorin  bring 
up  the  rear  with  8  and  7  respectively. 

The  score  is  as  follows  : 


I'l. AVERS. 


Emanuel  Lasker. 
H  X.  Pillsbury.. 
Williaiti  Steinitz. 
M.  Tschigorin 


Lost. 
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Out  of  the  thirty-six  games  played,  eleven  were 
"draws;"'  four  of  these  were  in  the  sixth  round. 
Pillsbury  beat  Lasker  2  games,  with  3  draws, 
Lasker  beat  Steinitz  3  games,  with  2  draws,  but 
^>tei^itz  beat  Pillsbury  4  games,  with  2  draws,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  Brooklyn  player  did  not  get  a 
game  from  the  Veteran. 

Second  Rouxd— Second  Game. 
Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


I'll.LSBlRV. 

IVhite. 

1P-Q4 

2  P-Q  B  4 

3  Kt-K  B3 
;Px  P 

5  P  X   Kt 

6  Kt— y  B  3 
7P-K4 
8P-B3 

10  B-Q  3 

11  Castles 

12  Q-  B  2 

13  0  R-Bsq 

14  Ki  — Kt  5 

15  Kt  X  R  P 

16  Kt-Kt  5 

17  B  X  P 

18  K  R— Q  sq 

19  Kt— B  3 

20  B-Kt  5 

21  R-R  sq 

22  R  X  B 

23  B  X  Kt 

24  B— Kt  5 

25  Q  -  K  I!  2 

26  Bx  1^  KtP 

27  Kt  X  K 
a8  B-K  2 
29g-Kt3 


TSCHIGORIN. 

Black. 
P-Q  4 
Kt-Q  B  3  (a) 
B-Kt  5 
Bx  Kt 
B  X  I!  P 
P-K3 
Kt-B  3 
B-K  2 
Castles 
P-QKt3 
B-Kt  2 
K-Rsq 
(J  R— B  sq 
P-B  4 
R— Q  R 
P  X  P 
R  X  P 
Kt— Q  2 
R— R2 
B-R  3  (b) 
(■i  -  B  sq 
R  X  R  sq 
Q^B2 
R-R  4 

R  X  R  ch 
Q— B  8 
R-R  8 
P-R  3 


I'lLLSBl'RV. 

White. 

30  B  -\i  4 

31  Q-K  sq 

32  l!  X  B 

33  K^— P'  sq 


TSCHIOOKI.V. 

lUack. 
P-B  3 
B-B  4 
Q  X  B  ch 
Q-Q  5 


34  P-Q  Kt4R-Kt 

35  P-Kt  5       -      ■■ 


sq 


36  P— Kt  3 

37  K— Kt  2 

38  P-R  3 

39  Q-K  3 

40  Q— B  2 

41  (J-Kt  3 

42  P— Kt  6 

43  P-Kt  7(c»R 

44  Kt-K  3      Q 


K— Kt  sq 
K-B  2 
P— Kt4 
P— K  4 
K— Kt  3 
R-R  8 
K-Kt  2 
R-R  sq 
Q  Kt  sq 

Q2 


45  Kt— B  5chK~  Kt  3 


46  B-R  6 

47  K — B  sq 

48  K-K  2 

49  P-R  4 

50  P  X  P 
5.  Q-K  3 

52  Q-Q  2 

53  k-Bsq 

54  Q-Q  6 

55  B-B  4  c 

56  (^  X  (I 


Q-Q  7  ch 
Q-H  8  ch 
Q-B4 
P  X  P 
P— R4 
Q-B  7  ch 

Q-K  4 
Q— K  B  s 
K-B 
.  K-Kt 
R  X  Q 


sq 


57  Kt — K  7  ch  Resigns. 


fa)  P-  K  3  is  the  approved  move.  The  text-move 
is  one  of  Tschigi>rin"s  fads 

(b)  Even  great  masters  make  blunders.  This 
move  costs  a  piece.  But  there  was  no  satisfactory 
reply  to  White's  crushing  20th  move. 

(c)  At  this  point  the  Chess-editor  of  The  Times- 
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The  Globe  Co., 

Cincinnati. 
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Democrat,  N'ew  Orleans,  says:  "The  game  is  over, 
but  Pillsbury's  play  to  the  end  is  a  beautifui 
specimen  of  masterly  force  and  precision.  The 
art  of  winning  a  won  game  is  a  high  one  in  Chess." 

Second  Rou.n'd— Third  Game. 
Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


m.Lsni.-RV. 

STEINITZ. 

I'lLLSBL-RV. 

•       STEINITZ 

Hhite. 

Black. 

White. 

Black. 

I  P— Q  4 

P-Q  4 

29  B-Q  5 

30  P-B  4 

R  — Ktsq 

2  P-<J  B  4 

P-K  3 

P-Q  Kt  4 

3  Kt-Q  B  3 

Kt-K  B3 

3t  K— B  2 

P-l^t5 

4  Kt-B  3 

P  X  P 

32  K-K  3 

33  P-K  Kt  4 

P-Q  R  4 

5  P-K  3 

P-Q  B  4 

P-R  5 

6BxP 

Kt-B  3 

34  P-P'  5 

P-R  6 

7  Castles 

Px  P 

35PXP 

P  X  P 

8  P  X  P 

B-K  2 

36  R-B  3 

R-Kt4 

9  B-B  4 

Castles 

37  K-O  4 

38  R-K  3 

R-Kt  7 

10  R-B  sq 

Q-R  4 

K— 1!  sq 

II  Q— K  2 

R-Qsq 

39  K-B  5 

Kt— Kt  4 

12  K  K— Qsq 

P-Q  R  3 

40  B-Kt  3 

P-R  1 
R     K  B  7 

I,  B-QKt3 

Kt— Q  Kt  5 

41  Px  P 

14  Kt-K  5 

Q  Kt-Q  4 
Kt  X  Kt 

42  R-K  B  3 

Rx  R 

15  H— Kt  5 

43  Kt  X  R 

K      k  2 

16  R  X  Kt 

B-Q  2 

44  K— Kt  4 

Kt-Q  3 

17  R-KKt3 

B— Ksq 

45  K  X  P 

KtxP 

18  P-K  R3 

Q-Kl  3 

46  B-R  4 

Kt-Kt  6 

19  Kt-Kt  4 

Kt  X  B 

47  B  X  B 

K  X  1! 

20  B  X  B 

48  K-Kt  4 

Ktx  P 

21  P-Q  5 

22  R-Q  B  3 

Kt-B  4 

49  P-Q  R  4 

K-Qsq 

B-Kt  4 

50  P-R  5 

K-B  2 

23  Q-K  5 

R-Q  3 

51  Kt-Kt  5 

Kt— B  s 

24  Px  P 

Rx  Rch 

52  Kt  X  P 

Kt  X  P 

25  B  x  K 

Qx  K  P 

53  K-Kt  5 

Kt-B  5 

26  B-Kt  3 

8.-^3 

54  P-R  6 

Kt-Ks 

27  Kt  X  Q 

Drawn. 

28  R— B  7 

B-Ksq 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  Pillsbury  should 
have  won  this  game.  J.  W.  Showalter,  Champion 
of  the  United  States,  in  commenting  on  this  game 
says  :  "  Pillsbury's  obvious  17th  move,  Q — B  3, 
ought  to  have  afforded  him  a  win.  But  played  as 
it  was,  he  at  any  time  could  have  won  by  R — R  7 
either  on  his  31st  or  32d,  or  even  his  33d  move." 

"Miron"  says:  "32  R  to  his  7  would  have  re- 
united in  winning  a  P  and,  eventually  the  game. 
Try  it." 

Second  Round— Fourth  Game. 
Ruy  Lopez. 


LASKER. 

White. 

1  P     K  4 

2  Kt-K  B  3 

3  K-Kt  5 

4  B  -R  4 

5  P-Q  4 

6  Castles 

7  P-K  5 

8  R  -  K  sq 

9  B  X   Kt 

10  Kt  X  P 

11  Kt-Q  B3 

12  B— B  4 

13  Kt  X  Kt 

14  Q  R  X  Q 

15  P-Q  R  3 

16  P— R  3 

17  Kt  X  R. 

18  Kt-K  3 

19  B-Kt  3 

20  R  -  Q  sq 

21  P-Q  B  3 

22  Kt  X  R 


TSCHIGORIN. 

Black. 

P-K  4 

Kt-Q  B  3 

P-Q  R3 
Kt— B  3 
P  X  P 
B— K  2 
Kt-K  5 
Kt-B  4 
Q  P  X  B 
Castles 
R-K  sq 
Kt-K  3 

QxQ 
B  X  Kt 
Q  R-Q  sq 
R  X  R 
R— Q  sq 

R-Q  5 
P-Q  Kt  4 

P-Q  P'  4 
R  X  K  ch 
P-Q  R  4 


LASKER. 

White. 

23  K — B  sq 

24  B-B  4 

25  B— Q  2 

26  P— K  P.  4 

27  K-B  2 

28  Kt— K  3 

29  K-B  3 

30  B-K  sq 

31  P-K  Kt  4 

32  P-R  4 

33  P-Kt  5 

34  B-Q  2 

35  B — K  sq 

36  B-Q  2 

37  B— K  sq 

38  B-Q  2 

39  B — K  sq 

40  K — K  2 

41  B-Q 

42  B-K 

43  K-Q  ■■ 

44  K  .\  B 


sq 


TSCHIGORIN. 

Black. 
P— R  5 
K— B  sq 
K — K  sq 
B-B  5ch 
B-Q  6 
K-Q  2 
K— K  3 
P-Kt  3 
P-R  3 

P— <.)  1^  3 
P-R  4 
B-Kt  8 
B-R  7 
B— Q  sq 
B— Kt3 
B-Kt  6 
B-Q  4  ch 
B— Ks 
P— B  5 
B-Q  4 
B  X  Kt 
Drawn. 


It  seems  quite  evident  from   Black's  15th  move 
that  he  ecintemplated  a  "draw." 

Second  Round— Fifth  Game. 
Ruy  Lopez. 


^ 


ILLSni'KV.  LASKER. 

White.  Black. 

P-K  4        P-K  4 
K  Kt-B  3  Q  Kt-B  3 
B-Kt  5       Kt-B  3 


Castles 

P-Q  4 
Q-K  2 
I!  X   Kt 

I'  X   I" 


Kt  X  K  P 
B— K  2 
Kt-Q  3 
Kt  Px  B 
Kt-Kt  2 
1'  (  lKt3(:i)Castlcs 
1!      Kl2        P-Q  4(b) 
I'x  PU'./.)P  X  P 
n  Kt— Q  2  B-B  3 
li  X  B  Q  X  B 

K  R     Ksq  Kt-B  4 
Kt     K  4      Kt  X  Kt 
0  X  kt        B     (J  2 
P     B  4         K  R     K  sq 
<,"-Q4fc)  K  X  R  ch 
R-K  QxQ 

Kt  X  (.)         K— B  sq 
K     Bs<|      P— Q  R  4(d) 
I*-Q  R  4    R-K  sq 
K  \  R  .  h     K  X  R 


[■ILLSIItlRV. 

White. 

24  K  — K  2 

25  K-Q  2 

26  K-B  3 

27  P-B  4 

28  P— R  3 

29  P-B  5 

30  P  -B  6  (e) 

31  P  X  P 

32  Kt-B  3 
a  Kt-Q  2 

34  Kt-B  4 

35  Kt  X  P 

36  Kt— B4ih 

37  Kt— Kt  6 
^S  K-Q  4 

3.,  P-R  5  (k) 

40  K  X  P 

41  PR  6 

42  Kt-Q  5  ch 

43  Kt-  K  3 

44  P-Kt  4 

45  P-Ki  s 

46  Kt-Q  5  ch 


(0 


LASKER. 

Black. 
K-Qsq 
K— P  2 
K-Kt  3 
P-  K  R  4 
K-B  4 
P— Kt  3 
P-Q4 
K  X  P 
K-K  3 
K  X  P 
P-R-, 
K-K  4 
K-B  5 
B-    B  4 
B-K  5 
P-l!  4  ch  (h-) 
B  X  P 
P     Kt4 
K-K  4 
B-B  6 
K-B  s 
B  -  K  i 
Resigns. 


.\otcs  by  Einil  A'emeny. 

fa)  This  move  is  played  quite  frequentlv  bv  Mr. 
Pillsbury.  In  this  present  jiosition  it  seeins'verv 
jxiwerlul.  Black  liiivinK  tlie  open  Q  Kt  file  it  wifl 
i)e  necessary  to  advance  the  White  (,)  Kt  P,  and 
till-  (,)  H  is  excellently  developed  on  (,)  Kt  j. 

(b)  P—B  3  it  seems  was  superior.     Black's  center 
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Digest  to  be  sent  to  friends.  In  such  cases,  if  we  are  advised  that  a 
subscription  is  a  present  and  not  regularly  authorized  by  the  recipient, 
we  will  make  a  memorandum  to  discontinue  at  expiration,  and  to  send 
no  bill  for  the  ensuing  year. 


TOPICS   OF  THE   DAY. 


SUCCESS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT'S  "POPULAR 

LOAN." 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  the  new  issue  of  $100,000,000  in  4-per- 
cent. Government  bonds  aggregated  nearly  six  times  the 
amount  of  the  loan.  Over  4,600 separate  bids  were  opened  at  the 
Treasury  Department  February  5.  The  prices  offered  ranged 
from  about  105  to  120,  two  thirds  of  the  issue  being  subscribed  for 
at  about  iir,  or  on  a  basis  of  3^^  per  cent,  interest.  A  syndicate 
compossed  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  National  City  Bank, 
Harvey  Fisk  &  Son  of  New  York,  and  the  Deutsche  National 
Bank  of  Berlin,  made  a  bid  for  the  whole  amount  at  110.68,  and 
are  awarded  about  one  third  of  the  bonds  at  that  figure,  which  is 
on  a  basis  of  3^  per  cent.  A  syndicate  headed  by  Mr.  JMorgan,  in 
February  of  last  year,  under  private  contract,  paid  only  a  fraction 
over  104  (3|4^  per  cent,  basis)  for  an  issue  of  the  same  kind  of 
bonds  issued  for  the  same  purposes,  and  the  two  issues  of  1894 
were  disposed  of,  one  on  a  basis  of  3  per  cent,  and  the  other  on  a 
basis  of  a  fraction  less  than  3  per  cent.  Bids  for  the  new  loan 
were  received  from  banks,  financial  institutions,  and  individuals 
in  every  section  of  the  country,  very  few  of  them  under  no.  The 
overwhelming  success  of  the  loan  in  the  absence  of  a  private  con- 
tract is  the  chief  feature  dwelt  upon  in  the  press.  The  President 
and  Secretary  Carlisle  have  expressed  their  gratification  through 
the  press  at  the  surprising  response  from  the  people.  The  Presi- 
dent takes  occasion,  however,  to  justify  the  contract  sale  of  last 
February  on  the  ground  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  quick  action 
in  a  crisis.  Secretary  Carlisle  believes  the  success  of  the  loan 
will  restore  confidence  and  overcome  any  mischief  from  free- 
silver  agitation. 

The  Victory  of  Publicity  Over  Secrecy. —"  77/^-  World  may 
be  pardoned  the  satisfaction  which  it  feels  over  the  complete  vin- 
dication of  its  course  in  this  matter.  It  denounced  the  secret  sale 
of  the  $62,000,000  to  a  syndicate  a  year  ago  at  104^  as  a  wanton 
and  wicked  sacrifice  of  the  public  credit.  It  challenged  the  obvi- 
ous purpose  of  the  Administration  to  make  the  sale  of  not  $100,- 


000,000  merely,  but  $200,000,000,  upon  'about  the  same  tern.s' 
now.  It  demanded  a  public  sale,  and  predicted  and  pointed  the 
way  to  success  in  a  manner  that  aroused  the  countr}',  caught  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  broke  up  the  Administration's  bar- 
gain with  the  syndicate. 

"The  organizer  of  the  syndicate  yesterday  bid  over  $6,oco,ooo 
more  for  $100, 000,000  of  bonds  than  he  had  negotiated  to  get  them 
for  in  December  !  This  measures  but  a  part  of  the  saving  to  the 
people,  as  many  of  the  bids  were  higher  than  Mr.  Morgan's.  Yet 
this  immediate  saving,  great  as  it  is,  is  vastly  less  than  the  moral 
gain  in  the  victory  of  publicity  over  secrecy  and  the  triumph  of 
patriotism  over  selfishness." — The  World  {Dcdi.),  jNew  York. 

A  Scheme  of  Plunder. — "The  bond  sale  increases  to $262,000,- 
000  the  new  debt  imposed  upon  the  American  people  by  Grover 
Cleveland,  within  a  period  of  not  quite  three  years.  Not  one 
dollar  of  new  indebtedness  was  necessary.  Had  he  let  the 
McKinley  tariff  alone,  and  had  his  Secretary  pursued  with  note 
redemption  (as  the  law  permits  him  to  do)  the  policy  safely  fol- 
lowed by  the  Bank  of  France,  there  would  have  been  no  additions 
to  the  nation's  obligations.  Nearly  three  hundred  million  dollars' 
worth  of  the  property  of  American  wealth-producers  (without 
counting  interest)  has  been  confiscated  by  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his 
effort  to  uphold  British  free  trade  and  British  gold  monometalism. 
Every  bond  is  an  order  for  the  property  of  some  individual  tax- 
payer. Every  dollar  of  the  scandalous  profit  paid  to  the  syndi- 
cate last  year  is  filched  from  the  wallet  of  some  American  who 
sweated  to  earn  it. 

"Such  a  scheme  of  plunder  has  not  been  conceived  in  ancient 
or  modern  times.  The  wild  rapaciousness  of  the  Huns  and  the 
Goths  was  but  as  the  frolicsome  gamboling  of  a  little  child  com- 
pared with  the  tremendous  freebooting  and  grand  larceny  organ- 
ized and  conducted  by  the  leader  of  the  Democratic   Party." 

The  Afann/aclurer,  Philadelphia. 

A    Vote    for    a    Gold    Basis. — "The   people    have    practically- 
voted  for  a  gold  basis,  and,   as  evidence  of  their  earnestness,  re- 
sponded to  the  request  of  the  regularly  constituted  authorities, 
with  such  alacrity  as  to  confound  all  hair-splitting  silver  sophists. 
There  is  no  room  for  a  silver  party  in  this  country  after  such  a 
demonstration.     Congressmen  who  have  made  haste  to  declare 
or  apologize  for  free  silver  must  take  a  new  political  reckoning, 
if  they  don't  desire  to  be  left  one  side  by  this  great  and  emphatic 
testimony  of  the  strength  and  soundness  of  the  average  An:eri- 
can  opinion  on  the  subject  of  a  gold  foundation  for  our  currency. 
Our  people  will  noti^ermit  silver  monometalism  under  any  polit- 
ical or  other  pretence." —  The  Transcript  {Rep.),  Boston. 

Enormous  Strength  of  National  Credit, — "The  demonstration 
of  the  enormous  strength  of  the  nation's  credit  is  all  the  more 


Uncle  Sam  :— "  Weil,  I"m  not  so  poor,  after  all." 

—Evening  Telegram,  New  York. 
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impressive,  and  will  have  all  the  more  influence  throughout  the 
world,  because  of  the  recent  excitement  regarding  foreign  ques- 
tions which  are  not  yet  settled.  If  any  foreign  power  has  been 
tempted  to  believe,  by  the  conduct  of  the  President  in  consenting 
to  demands  of  international  bankers,  that  the  Republic  could  not 
command  resources  from  its  own  people,  or  that  the  scare  about 
silver  which  the  President  has  been  fostering  for  more  than  a 
year  had  broken  public  confidence,  the  answer  of  the  people  yes- 
terday will  show  them  that  in  any  good  cause  the  nation  is  ready 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  money  enough  for  any 
emergency."—  The  Tribune  {Rep.).  New  York. 

People  Who  Will  Vote  as  They  Pay.— "Politicians  of  each 
party  have  been  making  their  petty  calculations  as  to  how  far  it 
would  be  safe  or  profitable  to  go  in  their  concessions  to  the 
schemers  or  fanatics  who  are  still  clamoring  for  free  silver.  Let 
them  take  warning  by  the  figures  of  the  bids  opened  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  yesterday.  During  the  Civil  War  the  Union 
leaders  rested  with  proud  confidence  on  the  belief  that  their  sol- 
diers represented  the  people  who  would 'vote  as  they  fought.' 
The  leaders  in  the  cause  of  the  national  honor  may  have  the  same 
confidence  that  the  bankers  and  business  men  who  yesterday 
offered  hundreds  of  millions  of  gold  to  the  Treasury  also  repre- 
sent the  people  who  will  vote  as  they  pay. "—  The  Tunes  {Dent.), 
New  York. 

Improves  the  Business  Situation.— "  The  result  is  gratifying 
in  many  ways,  but  chiefly  in  the  confidence  it  shows,  on  the  part 
of  banks,  bankers,  and  the  people,  not  only  in  the  disposition  but 
also  in  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  maintain  the  present 
standard  of  value.  .  .  .  The  success  of  the  Government  thus  far 
in  maintaining  gold  payments,  the  obvious  weakening  of  the 
free-silver  agitation  in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  and  the  very  ma- 
terial improvement  in  the  business  situation  during  the  past 
twelve  months  explain  why  the  Government  is  able  to  borrow 
now  on  better  terms  than  a  year  ago." — The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce {Ind.),  Neiu  York. 

Shallow  Preaching  about  Injurious  Demands  for  Free  Silver. 
— "The  Senate  the  other  day  passed  a  free-coinage  bill  and  killed 
a  bond  bill.  It  has  now  in  hand  the  execution  of  a  tariff  bill  and 
the  substitution  therefor  of  another  free-coinage  measure.  It  has 
notified  the  world  that  it  stands  for  free  coinage,  and  the  whole  of 
the  West  and  South  has  freely  given  support  to  the  position. 
There  is  less  doubt  than  ever  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  insist  upon  free  coinage. 

"Yet  what  do  we  find?  Yesterday  bids  for  $100,000, coo  of  coin 
bonds,  not  gold  bonds,  but  bonds  payable  in  either  gold  or  silver, 
were  opened.  The  subscriptions  amounted  to  five  and  a  half 
times  the  issue,  and  the  bonds  will  be  sold  for  prices  ranging  from 
III  to  115.  Mr.  Morgan,  one  of  the  most  eminent  calamity  howl- 
ers, who  wanted  to  make  a  deal  for  this  issue  at  the  same  price 
as  he  paid  for  the  last  one,  comes  to  the  front  with  a  bid  for  the 
entire  lot  at  110.6877,  or  $6,000,000  more  than  he  would  have  the 
country  believe  the  bonds  worth  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

"The  financial  pack  that  has  been  crying  down  the  credit  of  the 
country  should  learn  something  from  this  bond  issue.  Since  the 
owners  of  hundreds  of  millions  are  willing  to  pay  their  money 
for  Government  securities,  let  us  have  no  more  of  the  shallow 
preaching  about  the  demand  for  free  co'-nage  injuring  the  credit 
of  the  country." — The  News  {Pop.),  Denver,  Col. 

The  Lawful  Standard  of  Redemption  to  be  Maintained. 
—  "Calamity  howlers  are  refuted,  if  not  silenced,  by  the  super- 
abundant means  offered  by  the  country  to  the  Government.  Yes- 
terday's bond  sale  shows  that  there  is  gold  in  the  United  States. 
It  shows  what  is  better- that  there  are  plenty  of  resources  and 
plenty  of  credit  to  get  gold  for  any  distinctly  felt  need.   .  .   . 

"Since,  also,  the  lack  of  confidence  was  due  largely  to  doubt  of 
the  Government's  redemption  of  legal-tender  liabilities,  the  faith 
now  shown  by  owners  and  managers  of  home  capital  will  estajjlish 
the  belief  that,  whatever  the  standard  of  redemption  is  stated  by 
law  to  be,  that  standard  will  be  maintained."— T"//*'  Republic 
{Dem.),  .S/.  I.ouis. 

Not  an  Unqualified  Success.— "With  people  eager  to  lend  the 
Government  more  than  five  and  a  half  times  the  amount  it  asks 
for,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  borrow  very  cheaply.  But  the 
Government  is  not  going  to  hire  money  at  a  cheap  price.  The 
rate  to  be  paid  for  the  loan  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  high 


one.  It  will  be,  apparently,  almost  3^^  per  cent.  But  British 
consols  now  yield  the  purchaser  only  a  trifle  more  than  2^  per 
cent.  The  United  States  ought  to  be  able  to  borrow  on  at  least 
as  favorable  terms  as  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  considering  the 
remarkable  readiness  of  people  to  buy  our  Government  securi- 
ties, we  ought  to  be  able  to  borrow  at  not  more  than  2  per  cent. 
Even  at2|^  per  cent,  these  new  bonds  would  have  brought  130.S7, 
and  no  doubt  they  would  have  all  been  subscribed  for  at  some- 
where near  that  figure  had  Congress  only  authorized  the  use  of 
the  word  'gold'  in  them  instead  of  'coin. ' 

"Our  Government  will  never  put  out  a  bond  issue  that  can  be 
spoken  of  as  a  'success'  without  qualification  until  it  can  borrow 
money  at  less  than  3  per  cent,  in  any  quantity  desired.  But  it 
will  never  be  able  to  do  that  until  there  is  a  change  of  rulers  at 
Washington. " —  The  Journal  {Ind. ) ,  Providence. 

Gold  Value,  Not  Gold    Metal,  the    Essential  Thing.— "This 

bond  issue,  however,  ouglit  to  show  the  people  the  kind  of  cur- 
rency reform  which  is  needed.  The  $550,000,000  which  has  been 
offered  for  bonds  may  not  represent  gold  actually  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  bidders,  but  it  represents  property  based  on  gold 
values  and  every  bit  as  good  as  gold,  provided  the  law  furnished 
some  means  of  converting  it.  At  present  it  can  be  converted  only 
through  the  relatively  small  amount  of  the  metal  gold  existing  in 
this  country,  if  greenback  conversion  is  barred.  That  gold  must 
all  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  and  drawn  out  again  and  paid  in 
again  perhaps  two  or  three  times  in  order  that  the  Government 
may  receive  a  gold  representative  of  property  values  now  offered 
it.  Does  not  the  system  seem  ridiculous?  If  the  laws  permitted. 
this  $550,000,000  of  property  could  just  as  well  be  converted  into 
gold  values  of  other  tangible  substances  besides  the  metal  gold, 
and  the  same  result  would  be  obtained.  The  great  truth  to  be 
enforced  is  that  a  gold  basis  does  not  require  the  actual  use  of  the 
gold  metal  in  all  cases  of  conversion,  but  simply  gold  values, 
which  may  be  given  as  well  in  the  silver  metal  or  any  other 
tangible  substance.  By  relying  on  the  small,  uncertain  amount 
of  the  gold  metal  in  existence,  the  gold  basis  of  our  monetary 
system  can  be  maintained  only  at  great  expense.  By  adopting 
the  simple  business-like  principle  that  gold  value,  not  the  gold 
metal,  is  the  essential  thing,  the  system  will  maintain  itself." — 
The  Express  {Rep.),  Bujalo. 

"Advocates  of  the  popular  loan  scheme  will,  of  course,  claim 
this  as  a  great  triumph,  and  will  insist  that  the  'Rothschilds'  have 
been  prevented  by  it  from  practising  extortion  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. It  remains  true,  however,  that  the  Government  received 
the  cordial  support  and  encouragement  of  the  great  capitalists  of 
this  country,  and  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  without  their  patri- 
otic efforts  to  sustain  the  Government  by  creating  a  demand  for 
the  bonds  the  loan  could  have  been  effected." — The  News  and 
Courier  {Dem.),  Charleston,  S.  C. 

"The  United  States  has  never  failed  to  pay  its  obligations  in 
full,  and  it  never  will  fail  to  do  so.  It  will  not  pay  back  inferior 
money  for  good,  and  the  magnificent  success  of  the  sale  will  im- 
press this  truth  upon  Europe  and  eventually  upon  those  of  our 
citizens  who  are  wallowing  in  cheap-money  heresies. "— TV/;' 
Courier-Journal  {Dem.),  Louisville,  Ky. 

"During  the  former  Administration  of  President  Cleveland  the 
United  States  was  glad  to  buy  4-per-cent.  bonds  at  a  premium  of 
from  25  to  27  per  cent.  Now  we  are  flattering  ourselves  because 
we  are  able  to  sell  them  for  about  ii-per-cent.  premium.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  occasion  for  congratulation  just  yet  !"— 
The  Standard,  Boston. 

"No  doubt  this  selling  of  bonds  to  maintain  the  gold  reserve 
is  great  financiering,  but  it  recalls  the  fact  that  when  Pantagruel 
visited  Queen  Whims's  court  he  there  saw  men  who  milked  the 
goats,  'and  saved  their  milk  in  a  sieve ;  and  much  they  got  by 
\i."'— The  Herald  {Dem.),  Salt  Lake  it  ah. 

"But  even  if  the  Government  has  not  received  what  it  might,  it 
has  at  least  demonstrated  that  it  is  under  no  necessity  to  get  on  its 
knees  to  money-brokers  and  take  whatever  terms  they  propose. 
It  can  well  afford  to  lo.se  a  few  millions  to  show  that  fact." — Jhe 
Post  {Rep.),  Hartford,  Conn. 

"We  are  very  glad  that  these  bids  were  not  a  test  of  patriotism, 
that  they  were  made  in  the  course  of  business  simply,  for  other- 
wise the  testimony  which  they  bear  to  the  credit  of  the  country 
would  not  be  so  valuable." — The  Times  {Rep.),  Pittsburg. 
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AN    INTERNATIONAL  COMPLICATION   AT 

HOME. 

THE  treatment  of  the  so-called  Indian  question  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  is  a  somewhat  curious  comment 
on  the  disposition  in  the  American  press  to  criticize  the  outnum- 
bering process  by  which  foreign  residents  in  the  Transvaal,  South 
Africa,  expect  to  supplant  the  less  progressive  Boers,  and  also  on 
the  fault-finding  with  the  alleged  dictum  that  territorj-  claimed 
by  Venezuela  in  South  America  is  British  territory  if  Englishmen 
have  settled  there  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  The  Philadel- 
phia Ledger  states  "the  awkward  question  of  an  international 
nature"  that  has  arisen  among  us  as  follows  : 

"That  independent  State  within  the  United  States,  the  Chero- 
kee Nation,  has  decided  that  it  has  too  many  imported  citizens 
and  wishes  to  expel  the  surplus.  The  intruders,  however,  refuse 
to  go,  and  claim  a  right  to  remain.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
finds  himself  unable  to  deal  with  so  complicated  a  question,  and 
has  asked  Congress  to  provide  some  method  by  which  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Cherokee  Nation  may  be  reviewed.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  best  plan  would  be  to  ascertain  w^hat  the  treaty  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  Indian  community  are,  and  enforce  them 
strictly.  In  that  way,  probably,  the  most  trouble  would  be 
avoided." 

The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  calls  attention  to  a  bill  pending  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  for  the  creation  of  the  "Territory  of  In- 
dianola,"  out  of  the  "Indian  Territory,"  and  to  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral Indian  chiefs  are  protesting  at  Washington  against  interfer- 
ence by  the  United  States.     We  quote  the  Inter  Ocean  further : 

"Studying  the  history  of  the  treaties  entered  into  with  these 
'nations,'  one  might  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  our  Government 
has  but  one  thing  to  do— honestly  to  stand  by  the  letter  of  its 
treaty  pledges;  but  looking  at  the  facts  in  the  case  as  they  now 
exist  it  is  seen  to  be  a  simple  impossibility  to  fulfil  those  pledges. 

"The  Indian  Territory  comprises  21,000  square  miles.  In  all 
the  Five  Nations  there  are  about  50,000  Indians  and  300,000  white 
people.  Among  the  white  people  are  30,000  children  of  school 
age,  and  not  a  public  school  in  the  Territory  is  open  to  them. 

"The  recent  report  of  the  Dawes  committee  [to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior] ,  made  after  most  careful  investigations  on  the  ground, 
makes  it  plain  beyond  all  cavil  that  the  present  situation  is  so 
anomalous  and  absurd  as  to  be  intolerable.  At  this  date,  so 
changed  have  become  the  circumstances,  to  fulfil  the  original  and 
real  intent  of  the  treaties  it  is  necessary  to  disregard  certain  of 
the  literal  terms  of  tho.se  agreements.   .   .   . 

"They  have  churches  and  schools,  and  a  kind  of  judiciary.  But 
the  government  and  the  ownership  of  land  are  still  tribal,  and 
there  is  going  on  there  an  extensive  experiment  of  bald  socialism. 
The  effect  is  just  what  might  be  expected.  The  Indian  Territory 
has  become  a  paradise  for  a  few  greedy,  crafty  tribal  bosses,  who 
manipulate  everything,  and  who  manage  most  things  with  a 
single  view  to  their  own  selfish  advantage.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  full-blood  Indians  are  left  in  poverty,  ignorance,  and  shiftless- 
oess.  Altho  300,000  white  people  have  been  allowed  to  come  in, 
no  white  man  is  allowed  to  own  a  foot  of  land.  Lands  are  rented 
to  white  men,  and  the  rentals  go  chiefly  into  the  pockets  of  the 
chiefs  and  other  bosses,  and  so  the  Dawes  committee  testifies  to 
the  unspeakable  demoralization  of  the  common  run  of  Indians, 
who  get  from  the  per  capita  distribution  of  money  just  enough 
to  degrade  their  manhood  and  foster  their  vices. 

"The  reasons  for  the  original  treaties  having  ceased  to  exist,  it 
would  seem  to  be  plain  that  in  justice  to  the  Indians  themselves, 
as  also  to  the  six  times  their  number  of  white  people  whom  they 
have  allowed  to  come  among  them,  on  common  grounds  of 
humanity  and  a  pure  republican  form  of  government,  there  ought 
to  be  effected  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  whole  political 
system  in  consonance  with  the  fundamental  laws  and  institutions 
of  the  rest  of  the  country.  And  the,  sooner  this  is  done  the  better 
it  will  be  for  all  parties  concerned." 

A  few  journals  have  noted  with  disfavor  the  probability  of  leg- 
islation during  the  present  session  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  the  system  of  land  tenure  in  common  to  that  of  allot- 
ment in  severalty,  in  the  Territory.     The  bills  already  passed  giv- 


ing railroads  rights  of  way  in  the  Territory  constitute  another 
feature  of  the  situation.  But  the  most  vigorous  presentation  of 
the  Indians'  side  of  the  case  has  been  given  by  Julian  Ralph  in 
a  recent  number  of  Harper' s  Weekly.     He  says,  in  part : 

"For  two  years  a  United  States  court  of  inquiry,  called  the 
Dawes  Commission,  has  been  spending  a  large  part  of  the  time 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  looking  into  the  conditions  that  obtain 
there.  From  the  very  outset  it  has  been  one-sided,  of  one  mind, 
bent  upon  the  absorption  of  the  red  men's  property  by  the  whites. 
It  has  exploited  the  arguments  of  those  who  desire  the  change, 
regardless  of  our  treaty  obligations,  and  it  has  aspersed  the 
motives  and  testimony  of  those  who  are  jealous  of  our  national 
honor  as  those  of  men  who  are  profiting  improperly  by  present 
conditions.  ...  I  traveled  through  the  jiations  of  the  Cherp- 
kees,  Choctaws,  and  Creeks;  and  with  regard  to  the  Seminoles, 
learned  all  that  I  needed  to  know  in  their  favor  (1  mean  in 
favor  of  honest  dealing  by  the  United  States)  from  their  enemies. 
I  found  railroads  running  through  four  of  the  five  nations,  and 
white  men's  towns  strung  all  along  the  railroads,  so  that  in 
order  to  see  the  Indians  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  their  capitals  and 
into  the  outlying  country.  I  realized  that  the  ordinary  tourist 
would  see  no  more  signs  of  the  existence  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ments where  tlie  railways  run  than  if  he  were  traveling  in  Kansas 
or  Texas.  But  I  also  saw  that  the  railway  strips  were  the  resort 
of  a  cloud  of  cheap  politicians,  boomers,  adventurers,  and  human 
vultures  of  many  sorts,  unitedly  bent  upon  wresting  the  land  of 
the  nations  from  its  red  owners.  It  was  plain  that,  being  left 
unprotected,  unguided,  and  unwatched,  these  red  men,  of  the 
mental  calibre  of  children  and  the  imprudent  nature  of  savages, 
had  allowed  white  men  to  enter  their  counties,  thinking  to  make 
money  out  of  them,  and  be  enabled  to  live  at  leisure,  until  the 
whites  are  now  so  strong  in  numbers  that  they  bolster  one  another 
in  the  belief  that  they  can  not  be  ousted,  that  their  slender  tenure 
is  a  vested  right,  and  that  an  injustice  is  being  done  to  them  by 
the  further  continuance  of  the  Indian  proprietorship  of  the  rich 
lands  they  see  all  around  them.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Dawes  Commission  are  all  written.  .  .  .  [The 
Commission,  Henry  L.  Dawes,  chairman,  recommends  the  organ- 
ization of  a  territorial  government  and  the  extension  of  United 
States  courts  into  the  Territory. — Ed.  Literary  Digest.] 

"The  situation  is  unique.  Perhaps  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  fails  to  offer  a  parallel  case.  The  nations  are  foreign 
powers  and  yet  wards,  and  our  people  are  aliens  in  the  Territory. 
The  trouble  that  gives  rise  to  the  present  legislative  projects  is 
all  due  to  the  invasion  of  those  lands  by  white  men,  who  have 
forced  themselves  into  the  Territory  uninvited,  and  who  now  re- 
fuse to  go,  or  to  discuss  any  proposition  that  includes  that  alter- 
native. They  have  flowed  over  from  our  States,  and  from  being 
intruders  at  first  have  next  called  themselves  non-citizens,  and 
now  clamor  to  be  admitted  as  the  people  of  a  State,  regardless  of 
the  wishes  of  the  real  owners,  the  Indians.  Their  leaders  behave 
like  road-agents  who 'have  held  up'  five  nations;  like  railway- 
wreckers  who  have  spiked  a  switch  and  are  waiting  for  the  train 
to  plunge  to  destruction.  They  have  absolutely  no  legal  rights 
there,  no  matter  what  wealth  they  have  created,  extorted,  or  in- 
vested there.  The  Indians  look  on  helpless,  ignorant,  and 
alarmed.  They  can  only  take  from  their  capitols  the  parchment 
treaties  made  with  us,  and  say:  'These  are  your  promises. 
We  rely  upon  them,  and  upon  your  honor  and  Christianity  and 
pity  for  a  weaker  people.'  The  white  intruders  pooh-pooh  the 
treaties.  They  say  that  treaties  expire  when  they  are  no  longer 
mutually  satisfactory,  and  that  one  generation  can  not  bind  a 
succeeding  generation  to  anything.  For  the  fact  that  we  bought 
great  Eastern  States  of  the  Indians,  and  paid  for  them  with  a 
millionth  part  of  their  value  in  this  Territory,  the  white  trespassers 
care  nothing. 

"If  the  Dawes  Commission  humanely  and  decently  proposed 
to  drive  out  the  white  intruders  and  allot  the  land  among  the  red 
men,  forbidding  them  to  sell  or  lease  to  white  men,  and  excluding 
white  men  from  the  Territory  in  future,  the  clamorers  for  allot- 
ment all  over  the  Union  would  instantly  lose  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. No  matter  what  they  say  now  in  favor  of  a  division  of  the 
soil  among  the  red  men,  the  whole  truth  is  that  they  expect  the 
allotment  to  result  in  white  ownership  and  the  pauperization  of 
the  Indian.  They  know  that  in  a  few  years  we  would  have  a 
wrecked,  degraded,  beggar  army  of  red  men  on  our  hands,  and  a 
new  'Indian  question.'" 
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EX-PRESIDENT     HARRISON'S    WITHDRAWAL 


[Feb.  15,  1896 


EX-PRESIDENT  BENJAMIN  HARRISON  has  formally 
declined  to  be  a  candidate  at  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention. In  a  letter  written,  February  3,  to  Chairman  Gowdy  of 
the  Republican  State  committee  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Harrison  says: 
"There  never  has  been  an  hour  since  I  left  the  White  House  that 
I  have  felt  a  wish  to  return  to  it.  .  .  .  The  Republican  Party  has 
twice  in  national  convention  given  me  its  indorsement,  and  that 
is  enough.  I  think  the  voters  of  our  party  are  now  entitled  to 
have  a  new  name.  ...  I  can  not  consent  that  my  name  be  pre- 
sented to  or  be  used  in  the  St.  Louis  convention,  and  must  kindly 
ask  my  friends  to  accept  this  as  a  sincere  and  final  expression  on 

fhe  subject." 

The  majority  of  party  journals  accept  the  declination  as  final, 
altho  conservative  Republican  i)apers  like  the  Philadelphia 
Ledi^er  and  Hartford  Courant  assert  that  conditions  may  arise 
at  the  St.  Louis  convention  under  which  he  could  not  refuse  a  call 
from  the  party.  The  declination  has  called  forth  many  press 
tributes  to  Mr.  Harrison  and  his  Administration.  It  does  not 
appear  from  press  comments  that  Mr.  Harrison's  withdrawal 
counts  definitely  in  the  interest  of  any  of  the  prominent  candi- 
dates. 

Another  Contest  Appeared  Unseemly.— "The  announcement 
of  General  Harrison  to  the  etlect  that  he  will  not  permit  his  name 
to  be  used  in  the  St.  Louis  convention  is  no  surprise  to  the  men 
who  have  always  been  in  his  confidence.  They  knew  that,  sooner 
or  later,  he  would  make  such  an  announcement.  He  has  invaria- 
bly declined  the  many  offers  lie  has  had  of  the  services  of  friends 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  promote  his  nomination.  If  the 
public  generally  has  been  led  to  believe  otherwise  it  is  because 
people  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  gossip  and 
predictions  of  irresponsible  persons  and  newspapers.  To  General 
Harrison  it  has  appeared  unseemly  that  he  should  permit  his 
friends  to  go  into  a  contest  for  a  nomination  which  he  has  twice 
had,  and  for  a  position  which  he  has  once  filled.  And,  beyond 
this.  General  Harrison  is  averse  to  taking  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  burdens  of  the  Presidency  again.  If  he  had 
been  continued  a  second  term  without  a  break  it  would  have  been 
different.  Whatever  words  The  Journal  may  utter  in  praise  of 
the  character,  the  ability,  and  the  patriotism  of  General  Harrison 
can.  at  best,  be  but  an  echo  of  the  sentiment  of  the  ma^s  of  Re- 
publican voters  and  many  who  do  not  call  themselves  Republi- 
cans."—77rd'yo//r«rt/  {Rep.),  Indianapolis,  hid. 

The  Decision  Regretted.— "The  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Republican  State  central  committee  have  led  him  to  speak. 
And  now  that  he  has  spoken,  all  doubt  of  his  position  for  the 
future  is  solved.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  look  for  motives. 
They  are  probably  both  personal  and  political.  .  .  .  The  great 
mass  of  the  party  and  large  numbers  of  the  opposing  party  will 
profoundly  regret  Mr.  Harrison's  decision.  There  can  be  almost 
no  doubt  that  the  man  nominated  at  St.  Louis  will  be  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States.  We  believe  that  the  country  at 
large  has  much  greater  confidence  in  Mr.  Harrison's  sanity  and 
breadth  of  view,  in  his  soundness  of  judgment  in  his  executive 
capacity,  in  his  sturdy  allegiance  to  duty  as  he  understands  his 
duty,  than  it  has  in  any  other  man  likely  to  secure  the  nomina- 
tion. Not  only  has  the  country  this  greater  confidence,  but  it  has 
abundant    reason    therefor." — 'Jlw    AVti'.r   {//id.),    Indianapolis. 

One  Less  Candidate.-"  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  each  of 
the  other  candidates  for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination 
expects  to  jirofit  by  the  announcement  of  General  Harrison. 
Governor  McKinley's  friends  are  greatly  encouraged  and  declare 
tliat  nothing  more  encouraging  could  have  happened  ;  Mr.  Alli- 
son's spokesmen  insist  that  now  they  have  Indiana  in  fee  simple; 
GovcriU)r  Morton's  supporters  allege,  with  charming  candor,  that 
the  withdrawal  of  General  Harrison's  name  was  'in  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Morton's  candidacy.'  and  if  Mr.  Ree<l  had  not  retired 
wlien  the  news  came  to  Washington  he  probably  would  have  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  he  would  be  tlie  cx-Prcsident's  residuary 
legatee.  Upon  the  whole.  Mr.  Harrison's  letter  can  not  be  said 
to  clear  the  atmosphere,  except  in  that  it  leaves  one  less  candi- 
<late."—  J'/u  Dispalih  {Ind.),  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Honor  to  Him  for  His  Patriotism.— "The  return  of  Cleveland 
to  the  White  House,  after  he  had  been  in  and  out  of  it,  greedy  for 
a  third  term  and  scheming  to  overthrow  the  unwritten  law  against 
it.  was  a  most  vicious  precedent.  The  group  of  third-termers, 
like  Secretary  Morton  and  Ambassador  Bayard,  right  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Democracy,  the  traditional  defense  of  the  American 
idea,  are  its  first  fruits;  and  the  season  01  harvest  is  not  yet  over. 
All  honor  to  Benjamin  Harrison  for  resolutely  refusing  by  any 
act  of  his  to  make  that  precedent  stronger  and  more  dangerous. 
All  honor  to  him  for  standing,  like  a  true  patriot,  by  a  vital  prin- 
ciple of  American  politics  at  a  time  when  unholy  ambition  and 
self-seeking  sycophancy  are  bringing  men  forward  to  deny  it  and 
to  threaten  it  with  obliteration." — The  Sun  {Dem.),  New  York. 

A  Wild  Rush  of  Settlers. — "General  Harrison  has  many 
friends  among  Rejniblicans  who  will  regret  his  determination. 
The  Indianians  will  feel  lost  without  a 'favorite  son. '  They  de- 
plore his  action,  which  is  received,  however,  with  great  enthusi- 
asm by  those  eminent  Republicans  who  are  in  search  of  the 
nomination  and  by  their  friends.  They  think  more  highly  of  him 
than  they  ever  did  before.  Whenever  s(mie  public  lands  are 
thrown  open  there  is  a  wild  rush  of  settlers.  There  will  be  a 
similar  frenzied  dash  into  Indiana,  now  that  there  is  a  chance  to 
preempt  its  delegates.  There  are  thirty  votes  to  be  scuffled  for. 
How  will  they  be  divided?" — The  Iribune  {Rep.),  Chicago. 

Gravitation  to  Allison. — "The  one  man  to  whom  all  lines  of 
retreat  lead  from  the  camj)s  of  rivals  is  Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa. 
He  is  sound,  conservative,  safe,  and  more  free  from  complica- 
tions than  any  other  who  has  served  for  the  period  of  nearly  a 
generation  in  the  national  councils.  He  makes  few  enemies,  not 
because  he  is  cowardly  but  because  he  is  ever  discreet,  and  he 
makes  many  friends  because  he  is  faithful  to  himself  and  to  all 
his  obligations,  while  he  is  one  of  the  most  genial  and  trusted  of 
our  public  men.  We  believe  that  Harrison's  retirement  will  ben- 
efit him  more  than  any  other  candidate,  and  that  in  the  end,  as 
the  friends  of  McKinley  or  Reed  appreciate  that  their  man  is 
without  hope,  they  will  logically  gravitate  to  Allison.  He  is  un- 
questionably the  most  promising  of  all  the  Republican  candidates 
to-day."— 77/^'   Times  (Ind.  Dem.).  Phil  a. 

Adding  to  the  Strength  of  McKinley. — "That  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Iloosier  statesman  adds  to  the  strength  of  McKinley  will 
scarcely  be  disputed.  It  gives  to  Ohio's  favorite  son  a  decided 
lead  in  the  race  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  and  those  who 
may  have  doubted  his  ability  to  win  have  little  cause  to  doubt  it 
now.  Indiana's  delegation  may  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  Wil- 
liam McKinley,  and  with  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri. 
Nebraska,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  not  to  mention  the  possibility 
of  Pennsylvania  and  other  Eastern  States,  and  the  entire  South 
in  his  favor.  Ohio  Republicans  have  every  reason  to  feel  particu- 
larly cheerful." — The  Commercial  Gazette  {Rep.),  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

"General  Harrison's  withdrawal  should  help  Governor  Morton, 
but  it  is  unlikely  to  do  so,  since  Lauterbach  &  Company  are  ap- 
parently bent  on  making  the  Governor's  nomination  impossible 
by  making  it  \vorthless  to  the  party  by  their  course  on  enforced 
consolidation.  We.  therefore,  think  that  McKinley  is  likely  to 
benefit  by  Harrison's  retirement,  in  the  Republican  belief  that  he 
can  be  elected  President  without  the  vote  of  New  York  State  at 
all."— 7//t'  Eagle  {Dem.),  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

"Morton  will  hold  New  York  at  the  outset.  Davis  will  have 
Minnesota,  and  Senator  Cullom.  who  has  just  announced  himself 
as  a  candidate,  will  naturally  expect  to  have  his  own  State  of 
Illinois.  It  seems  impossible  for  a  nomination  to  be  made  on  an 
early  ballot.  The  end  will  come  after  Cullom  gives  up  and 
Davis  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  can  not  be  nominated,  and 
Governor  Morton  is  willing  to  retire.  Then  we  shall  have  a  bat- 
tle royal  between  Reed,  McKinley,  and  Allison." — The  Inquirer 
{Rep'.),  Philadelphia. 

"The  chief  effect  of  his  withdrawal  will  be  to  release  ^the 
Indiana  delegation.  He  was  not  likely  to  have  any  delegates 
anywhere  else.  As  Indiana  has  no  more  favorite  sons,  its  dele- 
gates are  likely  to  be  scattered  among  other  candidates,  but  who 
will  get  the  majority  of  them  is  uncertain."— TV/*"  Press  {Rep.), 
Portland,  .Me. 


Tmkke  is  one  .serious  objection  to  recalling  Ambassador  Bayard, 
might  come  \\ome.-7fiejour>ial,  A'ansas  Citv. 


He 
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TILLMAN  ISM   AS  A  SIGN   OF  THE  TIMES. 

COMMENTS  on  Senator  Tillman's  personality  and  his  first 
utterances  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
have  unusual  significance,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
thoughtful  journals  regard  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  "Till- 
manism"  as  a  sign  of  the  times.  Last  week  The  Litekarv  Digest 
contained  representative  e.xtracts  from  the  speech,  and  comments 
from  many  Southern  newspapers  which  were  in  the  main  denun- 
ciatory. We  now  give  a  number  of  remarkable  comments  from 
the  East  and  West  to  supplement  those  of  the  South  : 

The  Causes  of  Tillmanism.— "In  spite  of  objections  on  the 
score  of  tone,  temper,  and  manner,  in  spite  of  the  coarseness  and 
brutality  of  its  attacks  on  the  President  and  the  ferocity  of  its 
final  menace,  its  sentiments  seem  to  have  obtained  a  remarkably 
wide  approval  among  the  masses  of  the  people  even  at  the  North. 
So  long  as  the  matter  of  the  speech  suits  them  they  do  not  care 
much  about  the  manner  of  it.  Perhaps  its  very  coarseness  and 
fierceness  may  under  the  circumstances  commend  it. 

"We  say  under  the  circumstances  because  so  remarkable  a 
phenomenon  demands  explanation.  It  is  a  real  fact,  not  to  be 
dismissed  without  notice  but  to  be  met  honestly  and  boldly,  and 
the  explanation  is  not  only  easy,  it  is  notorious.  If  there  were 
no  cause  for  Tillmanism  there  would  be  no  Tillman.  If  the 
charges  of  the  new  Senator  from  South  Carolina  had  no  basis  of 
truth  they  could  do  no  harm.  It  is  the  element  of  truth  in  them 
which  makes  them  noteworthy. 

"  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  relations  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  Wall  Street  have  been  unduly  close,  that  the  Treasury 
has  been  managed  in  the  interest  of  syndicates,  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  anti-trust  laws  has  been  turned  into  a  mockery,  that 
the  attempt  co  adjust  taxation  in  proportion  to  wealth  has  been 
defeated  by  a  majority  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the 
influence  of  plutocracy  is  manifest  in  the  composition  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  control  of  legislation,  and  in  the  organization  of 
national  parties,  conventions!  and  campaigns. 

"These  are  evils  whose  existence  is  patent.  They  are  the 
notorious  explanation  of  Tillmanism.  So  long  as  the  causes  exist 
we  must  expect  the  consequences.  It  is  not  the  part  of  sense,  or 
of  courage  either,  to  consider  that  such  a  phenomenon  exists 
without  cause."— ZV/d'  IVorld  {Dem.) ,  JMew  York. 

Tillmanism  in  Editorials  and  Speeches.— "Senator  Tillman 
has  been  heard  from  and  undoubtedly  feels  better.  He  seems 
to  be  a  vigorous,  coarse,  earnest,  ill-bred,  sincere,  ignorant, 
energetic,  and  vain  person.  Of  course,  he  abused  the  President. 
All  men  of  his  type  do  that,  and  they  have  lately  been  joined  by 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  the  New  York  World,  the  New 
York  Herald,  and  by  a  few  professors  in  a  few  colleges  as  well  as 
by  several  occupants  of  pulpits.  The  Senator  is  not  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  his  reenforcements,  and  his  reenforcements  are 
not  to  be  congratulated  upon  him.  He  called  the  President 'a 
besotted  ruffian.'  The  New  York  Evening  Post  has  also  lately 
called  him  a 'political  anarchist,'  and  it  added  allusions  to  the 
*  political  drunk'  on  which  it  said  he  has  gone.  The  Senator 
characterized  the  President  as  a  'bull-headed  tyrant,'  but  The 
Evening  Post  and  the  professors  have  lately  characterized  him 
as  'a  criminal  against  civilization'  and  his  action  as  'the  crime  of 
the  century  against  civilization. '  The  Senator  called  the  Presi- 
dent a  'self -idolatrous  tyrant,'  and  T/te  Evening  Post  lately 
called  him  a  'fool  of  violence'  and  referred  to  him  as  a  man  who 
would  sacrifice  his  country,  who  had  prejudged  a  case  of  inter- 
national rights  and  made  himself  responsible  for  an  eruption  of 
barbarism.  There  are  differences  between  The  Evening  Post, 
with  its  college  professors,  and  Tillman.  The  Post  and  the  pro- 
fessors call  themselves  educated  men.  .  .  .  Tillmanism  in  editor- 
ials, whether  in  The  Post,  The  World,  The  herald,  or  other 
papers,  and  Tillmanism  in  speeches,  whether  by  professors  or  by 
preachers,  has  no  lasting  and  valuable  quality  in  it,  except  to 
exhibit  the  anVaovs."— The  Eagle  {Dem.),  Brooklyn. 

An  Up-to-Date  Product  of  the  State,— "Tho  Tillman  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  majority  of  men  who  have  represented 
South  Carolina  in  the  United  States  Senate,  he  is  nevertheless  a 
product  of  the  State.  The  long  rule  of 'the  first  families'  made 
Tillmanism  or  some  similar  form  of  reaction  and  demagogy  in- 
evitable.    The  Hamptons  and  Butlers  were  as  intolerant  as  Till- 


man, as  despotic  in  their  ways  and  aims;  but  they  had  social 
polish,  and  tho  they  did  not  do  much  thinking,  spoke  with  con- 
ventional regard  for  rhetoric  and  grammar.  So  long  as  the  poor 
whites  and  the  masses  in  South  Carolina  generally  obeyed  the 
behests  of  the  classes,  the  Hampton  oligarchy  kept  itself  in  power. 
Finally,  when  political  human  nature  could  endure  the  oligarchy 
no  longer,  came  the  revolt,  and  Tillman  worked  himself  to  the 
front  and  has  ever  since  held  the  lead  he  then  obtained.   .   .  . 

"Such  a  representative,  with  the  glory  of  his  constitution- 
making  in  the  political  enslavement  of  the  blacks  and  the  per- 
petual disfranchisement  of  the  women  of  his  State  fresh  upon 
him,  is  the  outcome  up  to  date  of  the  eldest,  most  representative, 
and  once  proudest  commonwealth  of  the  South.  The  mills  of  the 
gods  grind  exceeding  fine."— Z'//t'  Transcript  {Rep.) ,  Boston. 

"The  Chieftain  of  Anarchists."— "Prohibitory  tyranny  and 
monetary  depreciation  are  his  two  leading  principles  of  statesman- 
ship, the  former  for  the  State,  the  latter  for  the  nation.  He 
favors  free  silver  with  the  pretense  of  relieving  debtors,  and  with 
the  purpose  of  sweeping  away  half  the  wealth  of  those  v.-hom  he 
envies  and  hates.  His  arguments  are  calumnies  and  abuse  of  all 
who  stand  in  the  path  of  his  unscrupulous  ambition.  His  appeals 
are  threats  of  the  terrible  consequences  that  will  flow  from  the 
failure  of  his  schemes  of  political  and  social  regeneration.  The 
speeches  on  the  stump  and  in  the  constitutional  convention  of 
South  Carolina  were  rehearsals  for  his  recent  diatribe  in  praise  of 
anarchy  in  the  Senate.  But  by  this  brutal  speech  he  has  dis- 
tanced all  competitors  for  the  Populist  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency ;  and  it  would  be  well  that  the  American  people  should 
learn  through  his  candidacy  how  many  among  them  there  are  who 
seek  to  solve  political,  social,  and  financial  problems  by  violence 
and  bloodshed." — The  Record  {Don.),  Philadelphia. 

The  Main  Charges  Are  True.— "But  the  main  charges  of  the 
speech  were  true — that  the  President  has  taken  the  law  into  his 
own  hands  and  plunged  the  country  needlessly  into  debt  in  time 
of  peace  ;  his  inconsistency  in  denouncing  the  tariff  law  which  he 
now  extols  as  the  acme  of  economic  wisdom  ;  that  his  affiliations 
are  with  W^all  Street  and  the  foreign  rhoney-lender ;  that  his 
friends  have  grown  rich  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  people. 
These  charges  are  substantiated  by  current  history.  Everybodj- 
believes  them  to  be  true  except  those  who  are  so  fatuous  that 
they  would  give  credence  to  his  own  denial.  It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  any  President  was  arraigned  so  unsparingly,  and  in 
the  main  with  such  good  gvowa6.^."—The  Joitrnal  {Rep.),  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

A   Great    Public    Service    Rendered   to   the    Country.— "The 

corruj^ting  influence  of  official  life  in  our  national  cajDital ;  the 
moneyed  influence  that  infects  it ;  the  isolation  of  our  chief 
national  officials  from  the  plain  people  ;  the  .adulation  of  syco- 
phants who  smile  and  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  that 
thrift  may  follow  fawning — all  this  tends  to  remove  our  chief 
officers  further  and  ever  further  from  the  people  until  all  too  soon 
they  forget  their  true  relationship  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  country. 
Sometimes  they  fall  unconsciously  under  the  influence  of  the 
agents  of  special  classes  and  their  interests;  and  at  other  times, 
with  a  full  sense  of  what  they  are  doing  they  wickedly  betray  the 
people  in  order  to  become  the  friends  of  those  who  may  reward 
them  with  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.  In  either  event  it  is 
well  that  from  the  ranks  of  the  people  occasionally  some  one 
speaks  out  in  clear,  bold  terms  to  arouse  them  from  unconscious- 
ness, if  that  be  their  condition,  and  the  cause  of  their  betrayal  of 
the  people;  or  to  scorch  and  burn  them  with  invective  if  know- 
ingl}''  they  are  untrue  to  the  trust  imposed  in  them.  Senator 
Tillman  has  rendered  a  great  public  service  to  the  country  in 
taking  to  task  the  chief  officials  of  the  nation." — The  Herald 
{Dem.),  Salt  Lake  City,   Utah. 

An    Immense    Injury    to    the    Cause    of  Silver. — "Then,   the 

great  weak  place  in  his  speech  is  that,  after  all  his  protestations, 
he  is  a  silver  man  sole!}'  on  the  ground  that  silver  is  now  a  depre- 
ciated money,  and  behind  all  that  he  has  a  belief  that  it  would  be 
just  to  demonetize  and  throw  away  both  gold  and  silver,  and  give 
to  the  people  unlimited  promises  to  pay,  to  serve  as  money,  which 
promises  he  would  not  expect  to  be  ever  kept ;  that  is,  he  would 
have  the  nation  do  what  Nasbj',  in  burlesque,  described,  when  at 
the  Cross-roads  they  secured  a  printing-press  and  issued  promises 
to  pay  without  limit,  and  when  they  lost  in  gambling  or  in  any 
wild  speculation,  they  simply  went  back  to  the  press  and  made 
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more  money.  His  whole  mind  is  vitiated,  and  his  position  is 
precisely  that  of  a  bull  in  a  china-shop.  Such  a  man  is  an  im- 
mense injury  to  the  cause  of  silver.  The  real  friends  of  silver  are 
the  men  who  believe  with  the  Constitution  of  the  country  that 
the  money  of  our  nation  ought  to  be  gold  and  silver,  and  that, 
with  full  recognition,  silver  would  be  as  good  as  gold,  and  both 
would  help  make  the  primary  money  of  the  country,  and  that  by 
the  amount  of  the  two  in  circulation  among  the  people  prices 
would  regulated.  The  real  friends  of  silver  have  no  thoughts  in 
common  with  a  man  like  Tillman,  who  is  simply  a  destructionist, 
who  likes  silver  not  because  he  believes  that  with  recognition  it 
would  be  as  good  as  gold,  but  because  as  things  are  fixed  it  is 
only  half  as  good  as  gold.  After  all,  it  suits  him  only  half  as  well 
as  the  issuing  of  paper-money  would,  which  he  can  not  see  would 
be  worth  nothing  except  through  the  hope  of  redemption  in  either 
gold  or  silver." — The  Tribune  {Ittd.  Rep.),  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

A  New  Alinement  of  Parties  Assured. — "One  significance  of 
Senator  Tillman's  speech  is  tlie  indication  that  it  gives  of  the 
drift  of  Southern  sentiment.  Evidently  there  will  no  longer  be  a 
'Solid  South."  The  money  question  has  cut  like  a  two-edged 
sword,  and  Senator  Tillman  represents  the  sentiments  and  ideas 
of  the  men  who  have  determined  that  under  the  alleged  differ- 
ences which  divide  the  old  parties,  they  will  no  longer  be  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  the  gold  conspirators.  This  means  the  revolt 
of  the  men  who  elected  Cleveland  as  a  Democrat,  for  they  have 
discovered  that  on  the  money  question  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween him  and  the  Republicans.  It  assures  a  new  alinement  of 
parties  in  which  the  monometalists  will  be  on  one  side  and  bi- 
metalists  on  the  other.  .  .  .  We  are  to  be  made  to  come  to  the 
Hritish  standard  that  gives  to  one  a  marble  palace,  while  it 
grudgingly  permits  10,000  to  slave  without  hope  from  a  cradle  of 
rags  in  a  filthy  sweat-shop  to  the  pauper's  grave  that  gives  them 
the  welcome  rest  they  never  knew  during  their  bleak,  starved 
lives.  The  struggle  for  the  new  emancipation  has  indeed  begun, 
and  it  is  well  that  it  should  begin  before  despair  shall  have  driven 
men  to  resort  to  the  last  desperate  remedy  that  the  brave  prefer 
to  slavery." — The  .\'c7i<s  (Pop.),  Dcn^'cr,  Col. 

Will  a  Combination  of  Old-Party  Elements  Be  Forced? — 
"The  serious  side  of  Senator  Tillman's  attack  upon  President 
Cleveland  is  not  his  extravagant  utterances.  Their  extravagance 
is  the  best  refutation.  What  makes  the  attack  worthy  of  consid- 
eration is  that  there  are  thousands  of  men  of  Tillman's  mental 
calibre  who  believe  what  he  says  is  true — believe  every  word  of 
that  distempered  onslaught  upon  the  man  who,  in  history,  will 
live  as  one  of  the  foremost  Americans  of  this  country.  They 
have  burned  their  ships  and  acknowledge  allegiance  to  no  party. 
The  question  is.  Are  they  numerous  enough  to  force  a  combination 
of  the  sound  elements  of  the  two  recognized  parties?  If  they  are, 
we  may  expect  to  see  such  a  combination  take  place.  Such  a 
combination  will  naturally  be  under  the  name  and  style  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  upon  basic  Democratic  principles;  and  it 
will  no  doubt  win,  just  as  Jeffersonian  Democracy  won  in  1814 
and  Jacksonian  Democracy  in  1S36.  Even  so  will  Cleveland 
Democracy  win  in  1896."— 7/(v  Register  {Dem.),  Mobile,  Ala. 

Making  Votes  for  the  Old-Line  Democracy. — "This  man 
Tillman  is  not  a  representative  Democrat  nor  even  a  representa- 
tive Southerner.  He  rode  into  office  in  oi)position  to  the  old 
guard  and  tlie  old  decency  of  South  Carolina.  He  arrayed  around 
him  all  the  discordant  and  Populi.stic  elements  of  his  State.  He 
bullied  and  browbeat  his  way  into  oTice  and  he  is  keei)ing  him- 
self in  the  |)ublic  eye  by  pandering  still  in  his  public  utterances  to 
all  the  Poi)ulistic  and  revolutionary  elements  in  the  country  of 
which  his  special  following  at  home  are  fair  representatives.  .  .  . 
The  truth  is,  where  such  speeches  l)y  the  Tillman-Populism  school 
of  politicians  and  adventurers  gain  a  dozen  votes  for  the  disrnp- 
tionist  Democrats  in  certain  quarters,  they  make  tliousands  for 
the  conservative,  decent,  old-line  Democracy  all  over  the  Soulli. 
West,  and  ICast."— ///<•  Post  (Dem.),  Houston,   Pe.vas. 

Helping  to  Give  Cleveland  a  Third  Term.— "Tillman  may 
think  he  can  arouse  those  who  have  had  bad  luck  into  a  united 
effort  to  plunder  those  who  have  had  success.  We  do  not  believe 
such  a  thing  j)ossihlc.  .  Hut  if  he  should  succeed  in  organizing  his 
army  ami  making  a  communistic  attack  upon  what  the  jiroperty- 
owning  people  have,  he  will  fiml  that  the  contest  he  has  invited 
will  be  one  very  different   fr.nn  what  he  expected.     Some  of  his 


ragamuffins  will  hang  upon  the  gallows,  and  some  will  enjoy  the 
penitentiary,  and  the  rest  will  be  sent  about  their  business,  with 
the  caution  that  they  had  better  thereafter  seek  wealth  by  industry 
than  by  plunder.  If  anything  could  restore  Mr.  Cleveland  to  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  give  him  a  third  term,  it  would  be 
such  attacks  on  him  as  Tillman's." — The  Times  {Dem.),  Rich- 
vioml,   Va. 

"This  gold-conspiracy  talk  is  every  bit  as  truly  superstition 
as  was  the  witchcraft  delusion  in  early  New  England.  The 
reason  that  delusion  was  so  tenacious  was  that  people  knew 
there  were  witches,  and  knew  who  they  were,  without  going 
through  any  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  proof.  The  best  plan  for 
the  Tillmans  to  adopt  is  to  regard  the  conspiracy  as  self-evident; 
then  the  belief  of  their  followers  can  never  be  troubled  by  such 
trifling  considerations  as  the  total  absence  of  proof,  and  they  can 
call  the  President  and  the  bankers  and  the  solid  men  of  the  coun- 
try generally  all  the  vile  names  they  please  with  the  same  easy 
conscience  with  which  the  Salem  peojjle  burned  their  witches." — 
'I he  j\'e%us  {Iitd.),  Baltimore,  Mil. 

"Reformers  such  as  Tillman  are  needed.  Call  them  radicals  if 
it  be  a  better  word,  but  they  are  needed,  and  the  words  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  be  echoed  in  every  corner  of  the 
land  where  there  are  men  who  still  regard  right  and  justice  more 
than  wealth,  and  whose  devotion  to  their  country  is  not  for  what 
they  can  make  out  of  it  in  the  way  of  gain,  but  because  they  love 
it  and  revere  its  institutions.  More  than  half  the  Senators  who 
listened  to  Senator  Tillman's  speech  agreed  with  him  in  what  he 
said,  but  hardly  one  of  them  would  have  dared  to  take  so  bold  a 
stand.  He  has  set  them  an  example  which  they  should  follow. " — 
'The  Republican  {Rep.),  Denver,  Col. 

"There  are  men  as  corrupt  as  he  there  [in  the  Senate],  men  as 
unscrupulous,  perhaps,  b>it  they  at  least  veneer  their  vice  with 
the  demeanor  and  language  of  gentlemen.  This  fellow  brings 
to  the  Senate  the  unsavory  record  he  made  in  his  State  a  charac- 
ter tatooed  with  dishonesty  ;  and  adds  to  this  the  manners  of  the 
plantation  overseer  in  the  days  of  slavery." — The  Globe  {Ind. 
Dem.),  St.  Paul. 

"There  are  certain  decencies  and  amenities  of  debate  which 
must  usually  be  observed.  And  Tillman's  grim  humor  and 
ghoulish  antics  are  perhaps  too  dramatic  for  the  respectable 
calmness  expected  in  the  Senate.  But  times  come,  crises  arise, 
when  conventionalities  are  a  sham  and  a  mockery,  and  a  freedom 
of  speech  that  is  startling  becomes  imperative." — T/ie  Times 
{Rep.),  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

"After  dismissing  all  rhetorical  flourish,  the  people  would  like 
to  have  an  answer  to  the  serious  charges  made,  and  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  Senator's  argument  which  comes  within  the  limit  of 
legitimate  criticism." — The  Constitution  {Dem.),  Atlanta,  Ga. 

"Were  Tillman  to  be  taken  in  earnest  he  ought  to  be  hanged. 
Being,  as  South  Carolina  statesmen  now  are,  an  example  of  the 
freak  in  politics,  he  is  to  be  laughed  at." — The  Inter  Ocean 
{Rep.) ,  Chicago. 

"Silver-Bugism"  as  Bad  as  "  Gold-Bugism."— "The  toilers- 
are  starving  because  the  land  and  the  machine  which  they  need 
to  work  with  are  held  by  private  hands  who  stole  them  both. 
Does  Tillman  propose  to  restore  these  to  the  workers?  No!  All 
he  wants  is  free  silver  at  the  rate  of  16  to  i.  In  other  words,  all 
he  is  after  is  a  law  by  which  the  middle  class,  as  inveterate  a 
spoiler  of  the  workers  as  the  gold-bugs,  may  be  given  a  chance  to 
cheat  those  who  have  exploited  it ! 

"There  are  those  whose  slight  knowledge  of  economics  may 
render  an  easy  prey  to  the  freedom-promising  free-coinage 
gospel.  To  argue  with  these  and  show  them  that  free  coinage  is 
a  fallacy  which  can  at  best  redound  only  to  the  benefit  of  the 
small  skinners  of  labor  and  can  in  no  way  benefit  the  large  ma- 
jority of  our  people,  the  wage-earners,  is  often  a  difficult  task. 
To  these  we  say,  turn  from  the  economic  question,  and  look  at 
the  acts  of  this  leading  advocate  of  free  coinage;  compare  his 
])rotestations  of  love  for  the  common  people  with  his  actions 
[regarding  disfranchisemont]  in  South  Carolina;  and.  unless  you 
are  sots,  realize  the  fact  that  the  economics  of  those  who  seek  to 
enslave  the  worker  wherever  they  have  a  chance  can  not  be  the 
economics  tiiat  will  emancipate  the  wage-slaves;  realize  the  fact 
that  SILV1:K-1U'C.1SM  can  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  the 
working  class  no  more  than  its  more  successful  brother  in  rascal- 
ity—GOLD-HUGISM."— 77/<- /Vi'/iA-  (Socialist),  AVtc  York. 
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CUBAN    RECOGNITION    IN   THE  SENATE. 

THE  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  formal  expression  of  American  sympathy 
with  Cubans.  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  submitted  a  report 
dealing  with  the  struggle  in  Cuba  for  rights  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, in  which  it  is  suggested  that  the  concession  by  Spain  of 
complete  sovereignty  to  the  people  would  be  welcomed  by  Con- 
gress, and  it  is  further  set  forth  that  the  island  is  universally  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  the  continental  system  of  America  and  so 
closely  identified  with  the  political  and  commercial  welfare  of  our 
people  that  Congress  can  not  be  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  civil 
war  is  flagrant  among  the  people  of  Cuba.  The  resolutions  first 
reported  by  the  committee  requested  Spain  to  accord  to  the  Cuban 
armies  the  rights  of  belligerents.  For  them,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  reported  as  a  substitute  last  week  : 

Resolved,  By  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives  concurring)  that 
in  the  opinion  of  Congress  a  condition  of  public  war  exists  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain  and  the  government  proclaimed  and  for  some  time  main- 
tained by  force  of  arms  by  the  people  of  Cuba  ;  and  that  the  United  States 
of  America  should  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  between  the  contending  pow- 
ers and  accord  to  each  all  the  rights  of  belligerents  in  the  ports  and  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Cameron  of  the  committee  refused  assent  to  this  sub- 
stitute on  the  ground  of  favoring  a  decided  recognition  of  bellig- 
erency instead  of  a  mere  expression  of  opinion. 

The  press,  as  indicated  in  recent  issues  of  The  Literary  Digest, 
to  a  very  large  extent  have  been  demanding  the 
recognition  of  Cuban  insurgents  in  one  form  or 
another  for  months.  Captain-General  Campos 
was  recalled  last  month  by  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties. This  recall  of  one  of  the  ablest  Spanish 
generals,  who  put  down  the  Cuban  rebellion  of 
1S76-78,  has  been  generally  considered  a  confes- 
sion of  Spanish  failure.  Valeriano  Weyler,  who 
has  been  sent  to  succeed  Campos,  has  been  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  appears  to 
be  so  dreaded  as  a  master  of  severities  that  in- 
habitants are  said  to  be  leaving  the  island  in 
large  numbers.  The  Senate  resolution  is  re- 
ceived with  very  general  favor  by  the  American 
press.     The  Philadelphia   Tivtes  says:   "While 

any  action  to  be  taken  must  be  through  the  Ex-     valeriano  weyler,  the  new  cap 
ecutive,  it  is  right  that  in  a  matter  of  such  im-  tain-general  of  cuba. 

portance  the  attitude  of  the  country  should  be  determined  by 
Congress,  and  this  is  one  out  of  the  many  proposed  resolutions 
that  will  meet  with  general  commendation."  The  Washington 
Star  points  out  that  the  declaration  that  the  United  States 
should  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  between  the  contending  pow- 
ers and  accord  to  each  the  rights  of  belligerents  is  just  what  the 
Cuban  junta  in   this  countrj-  has  been  .seeking.      The  Star  ex- 
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extends  to  the  Cubans  are  plainly  set  forth  in  international  law, 
and  are  accepted  as  essential  to  any  implied  recognition  of  in- 
dependence to  a  would-be  state.  Such  recognitions  have  not 
been  granted,  as  a  rule,  until  independence  has  actually  been  at- 
tained ;  and,  we  believe,  never 
until  the  new  political  commu- 
nity has  so  far  established  its 
separate  existence  as  to  'pos- 
sess a  fixed  territory  within 
which  an  organized  Govern- 
ment rules  in  civilized  fashion, 
commanding  the  obedience  of 
its  citizens  and  speaking  with 
authority  on  their  behalf  in 
its  dealings  with  other  states' 
(Lawrence  on  International 
Law,  page  88).  Not  even 
Senator  Call  will  claim  that 
the  condition  of  things  thus 
described  exists  in  any  part  of 
Cuba  over  which  roam  the  ar- 
mies of  Gomel  and  Maceo,  and  until  he  can  claim  this  he  is  wa- 
sting time  to  urge  the  recognition  of  free  Cuba.  The  most  that 
the  warmest  friend  of  the  insurgents  can  claim  is  that  it  is  possi- 
ble—maybe probable — that  the  insurgents  will  sooner  or  later 
establi.sh  an  actual  government  in  Cuba.  We  may  earnestly 
hope  that  they  will,  and  be  ready  to  do  v;hat  we  can  consistently 
with  our  international  obligations  to  help  along  this  consumma- 
tion, but  we  have  no  business  to  say  that  this  result  has  actually 
been  accomplished,  as  the  Senate  resolution 
does." — The  Republican  [Ind.),  Sp7-i}ig field, 
Mass. 


Shall  We  Release  Spain  from  Obligations  ? 

— "All  the  writers  on  international  law  concur 
that  when  a  nation  recognizes  the  belligerency 
of  a  people  in  rebellion  it  does  so  simply  in  the 
protection  of  its  own  interests.  That  is  what 
Englafid  and  France  did  with  the  Confederacy 
in  1 861.  They  had  to  have  somebody  to  look  to 
and  to  hold  to  account  for  any  outrages  on  their 
subjects  or  any  depredations  upon  their  property 
within  the  Confederate  lines.  We  are  in  no  such 
situation  in  respect  to  Cuba.  For  any  wrong 
committed  upon  the  persons  or  property  of  Am- 
erican citizens  in  any  part  of  Cuba  we  can  hold 
Spain  to  account.  If  we  recognized  any  part  of 
Cuba  as  in  a  condition  of  belligerency  with 
Spain,  we  should  thereby  release  Spain  from  her 
If  Spain  should  accede  to  the  'good  offices'  which 


obligations. 

it  is  i^roposed  to  ask  the  President  to  employ  '  in  a  friendly  spirit, ' 
Spain  would  gain  her  own  release  from  all  responsibility  for  the 
behavior  of  the  insurgents,  or  for  whatever  might  occur  in  the 
territory  as  to  which  she  conceded  that  it  was  in  a  state  not  of 
riot  but  of  war." — The  Times  {Dem.),  New  York. 
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presses  the  opinion  that  "as 
far  as  Congre  ss  is  concerned  a 
more  complete  recognition  of 
the  belligerents  could  not  be 
secured  and  the  resolution, 
being  concurrent,  is  in  such 
form  that  it  does  not  neces- 
sitate Executive  action.  It  is 
a  practical  measure  that 
s  h  o  u  1  d  be  passed  by  both 
Houses  as  soon  as  possible. " 

Spanish  jjapers  bitterly  at- 
tack the  resolution. 

We  quote  American  com- 
ments on  proposed  recogni- 
tion as  follows  : 


Prerequisites  to  an  Implied  Recognition  of  Independence.— 

The  prerequisites  to  such  recognition  as  the  Senate  resolution 


A  Question  of  National  Policy  and  Expediency. — "The  no- 
tion that  in  1861  the  United  States  was  not  able  to  'account  for 
any  outrages  to  the  subjects'  of  foreign  powers  living  in  the 
Southern  States  is  j^reposterous.  S])ain  recognized  the  Confeder- 
ates with  precipitate  haste,  not  waiting,  as  we  have,  with  honora- 
ble deliberation,  and  the  'interests'  that  Spain,  England,  and 
France  sought  to  'protect'  were  their  interests  in  the  dismember- 
ment of  a  great  rival.  B3'  according  belligerent  rights  they  were 
able  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  rebellion  so  materially  that  the 
chance  of  its  success  was  made  greatly  increased.   .   .   . 

"The  recognition  of  the  Confederate  States  was  a  distinctly 
unfriendly  act,  a  strategic  move  in  the  great  contest  of  nations, 
taken  in  the  hope  that  it  would  help  to  destroy  a  growing  and 
rival  power.  In  the  present  case  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
terest to  the  United  States  is  to  see  Spanish  domination  over 
islands  of  this  continent 'cease  and  determine,'  as  the  lawyers 
say.  In  their  struggle  for  independence  the  Cuban  patriots  are 
fighting  the  great  battle  for  the  independence  of  this  continent 
and  upon  legitimate  grounds  of  national  policy  they  deserve  to 
receive  every  indulgence  which  w^e  can  accord  them.  .  .  .  Hith- 
erto our  course  has  been  directed  by  friendliness  to  Spain,  but  we 
have  done  enough  for  that  power  and  now  our  action  should  be 
controlled  by  friendliness  to  Cwha.."— Army  and  Navy  Journal^ 
New  York. 
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THE    DEMAND   FOR    FREE   SILVER    BY    THE 

SENATE. 

NOT  content  with  substituting  a  free-silver  bill  for  the  House 
bond  bill,  the  silver  men  in  control  of  the  Senate  have  also 
secured  from  the  Finance  Committee  a  report  in  favor  of  substi- 
tuting the  same  free-silver  bill  for  the  House  revenue  measure. 
The  revenue  or  tariff  bill  proposes  to  restore  for  two  years  the 
duties  on  wool,  woolens,  and  lumber  to  the  extent  of  6o  per  cent, 
of  the  duties  levied  under  the  McKinley  act,  and  to  make  a  hori- 
zontal increase  of  15  percent,  on  all  other  schedules  of  the  Wilson- 
Gorman  law  now  in  force,  except  the  sugar  schedule.  Like  the 
Bond  bill,  it  was  passed  by  the  House  ostensibly  in  response  to  the 
President's  special  message  on  finance. 

The  report  of  the  free-coinage  substitute  was  made  possible 
by  the  fact  that  Senator  Jones  (Pop.),  of  Nevada,  voted  with  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  committee.  Republican  members, 
including  Senator  Wolcott  (Free  Silver) ,  voted  against  the  report. 
Since  this  vote  was  taken  Wharton  Barker  of  Philadelphia,  has 
secured  the  signatures  of  sixteen  Republican  Senators  (including 
Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Pritchard  of  North  Carolina),  to 
a  declaration  favoring  a  policy  of  bimetalism  and  protection. 

Comments  of  the  press  proceed  for  the  most  part  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  President,  Senate,  and  House  are  irreconcila- 
bly at  cross  purposes  except  perhaps  on  appropriation  bills.  The 
effect  of  the  attitude  of  the  silver  Senators  on  party  politics  is 
rather  solicitously  discussed. 

The  Man  Will  Count  More  than  the  Platform.— "The  situa- 
tion [at  the  Capitolj  will  greatly  complicate  the  campaign  for  the 
Presidential  election,  for  which  ail  parties  are  preparing.  Con- 
.cress  has  virtually  decided  to  do  nothing^in  response  to  President 
Cleveland's  patriotic  appeal  for  remedial  legislation,  but  will 
refer  the  question  back  to  the  people,  with  whom  it  will  be  ob- 
scured by  trimming  politicians  anxious  to  catch  votes  without  re- 
gard to  principles.  There  would  be  some  satisfaction  in  resort- 
ing to  a  vote  of  the  people  if  it  could  be  separated  from  candidates 
and  parties,  but  this  is  impossible.  It  is  doubtful  indeed  whether 
the  issue  can  be  well  defined  by  having  a  sound-money  man  on  a 
sound-money  platform  pitted  against  a  free-silver-coinage  man 
on  a  free-silver  platform.  That  would  not  suit  the  politicians, 
who  would  rather  seek  for  candidates  willing  to  subscribe  to  any- 
thing for  the  sake  of  office,  or,  if  they  sliould  name  candidates 
with  pronounced  views,  would  put  them  on  platforms  looking 
both  ways  for  votes.  The  situation  is  not  alarming,  for  the  credit 
of  the  country  will  be  maintained  by  President  Cleveland  until 
March  4,  1897,  without  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Senate.  What 
shall  become  of  it  after  that  date  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of 
man,  Republican  or  Democrat,  who  shall  be  elected  to  succeed 
President  Cleveland.  The  man  counts  for  more  than  the  plat- 
form of  his  party,  as  everybody  knows,  and  the  country  will  need 
a  strong  man.  with  convictions  of  policy  and  duty,  to  deal  with 
the  Senate  as  it  is  at  present  constituted."—  The  I.iuh^er  {Rep.) , 
Philadelphia. 

A  Game  of  Political  Strategy.— "As  it  is  purely  a  game  of 
political  strategy,  the  Democratic  anti-silver  Senators  will  be 
justified  in  voting  against  tiie  substitution  and  then  v<ning  against 
free  coinage.  (Jr  tiiey  may  accomplish  the  same  end  by  not  vo- 
ting. However,  all  that  is  in  the  future  and  is  matter  of  very 
little  importance,  as  Reed's  jjopgun  bill  was  never  railroaded 
through  the  House  with  any  thought  that  it  should  become  a  law. 
It  was  intended  as  a  sharp  political  trick  to  help  Reed's  Presi- 
dential campaign,  and  in  that  light  was  indecent  and  odious  as 
trilling  with  important  business  interests.  These  substitutions 
of  free  coinage  for  the  bond  bill  in  the  first  place,  and  now  for  the 
tariff  humbug  bill,  directly  result  from  what  a  leading  Republi- 
can paper  has  called  'the  dirty  bargain,'  made  by  Republican 
Senators  with  the  Populists,  by  which  the  Rejiublicans  gathered 
the  spoils  and  patronage  of  the  organization  of  the  Senate."—  I'he 
Post  {Dent.),  Pilisbur}^,  Pa. 

Democratic  Silver  Senators   Can  Retreat.— "Whatever  may 

be  the  facts  as  to  the  iJcnioeralic  Party  in  relation  to  the  silver 
question,  the  Republicans  are  confronting  a  similar  situation  or 


worse.  The  Republican  silver  Senators  are  inveterate  in  their 
beliefs.  They  represent  States,  or  rather  mining-camps,  in 
which  the  silver  sentiment  is  inspired  by  a  regard  for  property 
valuations.  It  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  with  the  Republi- 
can silverites.  The  Democratic  silverites  do  not  represent  any 
such  cofistituencies.  Every  State  represented  by  a  Democratic 
silver  Senator  would  be  alYected  disastrously  if  free-silver  coinage 
should  be  adopted.  They  can  retreat  from  their  positions.  The 
Republican  silver  Senators  can  not  retreat.  Voters  of  all  parties 
should  understand  that  the  campaign  issues  of  iSg6  are  yet  to  be 
established.  No  party  has  victory  absolutely  within  its  reach. 
The  Republicans  especially  will  find  greater  difficulty  than  they 
ever  before  experienced  in  framing  a  platform  that  will  secure 
the  electoral  vote  of  the  East  and  the  silver  electoral  vote  of  the 
far  West." — The  Chronicle  {Deni.),  Chicago. 

Fasten  Free  Coinage  and  Protection  Together.— "Certainly 
the  Republican  majority  ought  to  have  sufficient  intelligence  and 
patriotism  to  pass  the  free-coinage  bill  exactly  as  it  went  through 
the  Senate  yesterday.  There  is  no  possibility  of  passing  a  bond 
bill  similar  to  that  rushed  through  the  House  in  such  mad  haste 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  it  is  also  quite  certain  that 
the  House  tariff  bill  can  not  command  a  majority  in  the  Senate  if 
the  free-coinage  bill  is  not  first  pas.sed  by  the  House,  because  it 
will  be  the  duty,  as  it  should  be  the  pleasure,  of  every  genuine 
bimetalist  in  the  Senate  and  especially  of  all  the  Republican 
Senators  from  the  silver  States  to  fasten  free  coinage  and  protec- 
tion together." — The  Republican  {Rep.),  Denver. 

"As  compared  with  the  vote  on  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing 
clause  of  the  Sherman  act,  the  silver  men  [on  the  first  substitute] 
made  again  of  eighteen  out  of  a  total  of  ninety  Senators.  This 
shows  a  change  of  nine— or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  Senate.  A  like 
change  among  the  voters  of  the  United  States  would  show  nearly 
three  million  more  voters  in  favor  of  silver  than  could  have  been 
found  two  years  ago.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is  no  reason 
for  hasty  preparation  for  the  funeral  of  the  'silver  craze.'" — The 
'Times- Union  {Devi.) ,  Jacksonville,  fla. 

"The  more  clearly  the  real  issue  is  defined  the  better  the  chance 
that  it  will  be  understood  by  the  people,  and  that  one  or  the  other 
of  the  great  part'ies,  if  not  both,  will  be  forced  into  an  attitude 
of  aggressive  currency  reform.  That  is  the  one  great  need  of  the 
hour.  We  must  fight  this  matter  out  and  settle  it,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  Quibbling  and  compromise  have  cost  far  too  much, 
and  an  unequivocal  free-silver  scheme  is  safer  than  any  of  these, 
for  the  reason  that  its  danger  is  easily  recognized  and  it  is  the 
more  easily  opposed." — The  Times  {Ind.),  J^hiladclphia. 


The  New  Anthracite  Coal-Trust.— The  presidents  of 
the  anthracite  coal-carrying  railroads  have  made  an  agreement, 
described  in  the  press  as  "an  agreement  between  gentlemen,"  to 
limit  the  output  of  the  mines  for  about  a  year  and  to  allot  the 
production  by  percentages  to  the  railroads  concerned.  Eleven 
railroad  corporations  with  their  subordinate  coal  comjianies  abso- 
lutely control  the  output,  and  the  agreement  was  entered  into  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  trade  in 
which  as  competitors  the  lines  claim  to  have  lost  money.  A 
similar  experiment  under  the  leadership  of  A.  A.  McLeod.  when 
president  of  the  Reading  system,  failed;  J.  P.  Jlorgan  is  said  to 
be  back  of  the  Reading  system  in  the  present  agreement.  Sales 
agents  of  the  coal  companies  have  advanced  wholesale  juices  25 
to  35  cents  per  ton  and  fixed  the  production  for  February  at  4. 
500,000  tons.  Newspapers  are  demanding  a  test  application  of 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  and  State  anti-trust  laws  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  to  this  powerful  trust. 
The  contention  in  the  coal  trade  is  understood  to  be  that  there 
is  no  formal  contract  or  combination  to  restrict  competiticni, 
merely  an  attempt  to  regulate  tiie  supply  witii  some  reference  to 
the  actual  needs  of  consumption.  The  New  York  Journal, 
Press,  iwuX  //Vz-A/ Iiave  been  attacking  the  trust  most  vigorously. 
The  Journal  insists  that  the  opportunity  has  come  to  test  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Sherman  law  by  seizing  the  coal  declared,  it  alleges,  to 
be  illegal  property  of  such  a  combination  by  the  terms  of  the  act. 

The  Brooklyn  cy//r<7/ says :  "The  question  is:  How  shall  the 
general  public  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  extortion  which  is 
the  result  of  the  amicable  arrangement  between  the  companies 
which  flourish  in  a  double  capacity  :  first,  as  a  railroad  organiza- 
tion, and  second,  as  a  mining  concern.     They  say  that  they  do 
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not  constitute  a  trust;  but  they  make  a  combination  which  has 
the  same  purpose  as  a  trust  and  which  operates  in  precisely  the 
same  way.  First,  it  puts  an  end  to  competition,  and  then  it  falls 
upon  the  consumer  and  extorts  whatever  price  it  can,  the  rule 
with  it  being,  as  with  all  monopolies,  to  stop  in  its  outrageous 
demands  only  when  it  reaches  the  notch  on  the  scale  labeled  'all 
the  public  will  stand. '  ...  It  seems  to  the  public  rather  strange 
that  the  law  can  not  intervene  to  prevent  such  combination,  and 
to  prevent  the  railroads  which  have  a  charter  for  railroad  pur- 
poses only  from  engaging  in  the  business  of  owning  and  opera- 
ting mines,  either  in  their  own  names  or  in  those  of  dummies  who 
represent  them."  Measures  for  investigating  the  trust  are  under 
discussion  in  both  branches  of  the  New  York  Legislature. 


CABINET   SPEECHES  ON   ENGLAND'S  POLICY. 

IN  advance  of  the  opening  of  Parliament,  February  12,  when 
formal  pronouncements  of  English  policy  are  expected,  re- 
cent speeches  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  three  members  of  his  gov- 
ernment— Mr.  Balfour,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, Colonial  Secretary;  and  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer — touching  on  both  the  Venezuelan  and  the  Amer- 
ican question,  have  provoked  discussion.  The  speech  of  Premier 
Salisbury  was  made  the  night  after  Mr.  Morley,  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  cabinet,  had  said  to  electors  that 
Lord  Salisbury  had  blundered  in  seeming  to  question  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  Mr.  Salisbury  answered  that  altho  the  doctrine  formed 
no  part  of  international  law,  his  despatch  to  Secretary  Olney 
supported  it  as  a  rule  of  policy  as  strongly  and  distinctly  as  pos- 
sible, "but  in  the  form  in  which  President  Monroe  himself  un- 
derstood it."  This  diplomatic  phrase  seems  to  have  been  widely 
interpreted  in  the  American  press  as  an  expression  probably  in- 
tended to  be  conciliatory.  Mr.  Balfour,  several  days  previously, 
spoke  of  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  contended  that  England  and 
America,  if  in  alliance,  could  carry  out  the  duties  for  the  world 
which  Providence  had  intrusted  to  them.  Utterances  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Michael  Hicks-Beach  were  phrased  to  indicate 
a  friendly  disposition  toward  a  pacific  settlement  of  differences. 
The  press  of  both  countries  have  been  apparently  less  concerned 
with  the  expressions  on  the  Venezuelan  dispute  than  those  about 
the  Armenian  question.  Lord  Salisbury  denied  that  Great  Brit- 
ain was  under  treaty  obligations  to  declare  war  against  the 
Sultan.  She  lacked  the  power  to  occupy  militarily  Turkish  prov- 
inces. Time  must  be  given  to  the  Sultan  to  enforce  reforms  he 
had  promised.  If  Great  Britain  did  not  cooperate  with  the  other 
powers,  he  said,  she  must  act  against  them,  which  would  lead  to 
calamities  far  more  awful  than  the  Annenian  massacres.  The 
London  Times  (Conservative)  terms  these  utterances  "apolo- 
getic." The  Liberal  organs  eagerly  attack  the  Prime  Minister's 
admissions  as  a  weak  point.  American  papers  contain  criticisms 
of  tenor  like  that  of  the  Providence  Jour  na/,  which  says: 

"Abdul  Hamid's  letter  to  Lord  Salisbury  asking  him  to  unsay 
what  the  Prime  Minister  put  into  his  Mansion  House  speech  was 
thought  a  curious  communication,  but  His  Mohammedan  Majesty 
has  had  to  live  but  a  short  time  to  see  His  Lordship  make  an 
equally  surprising  and  unique  movement  on  the  same  Armenian 
carpet.  Lord  Salisbury's  statement  that  he  was  powerless  to 
help  the  Armenians  further  has  brought  him  a  message  from  the 
Sultan  thanking  him  for  the  announcement.  Evidently  this  is, 
whether  intended  to  be  or  not.  the  epitaph  which  will  be  placed 
on  the  Salisbury  name  in  Armenian  affairs." 


Quorum-Counting  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.— "The  House  of  Representatives  has  adopted  a  rule  for 
counting  a  quorum  which  undoubtedly  marks  the  end  of  the  bitter 
controversy  over  Speaker  Reed's  innovation  of  quorum-counting 
in  the  51st  Congress.  This  settlement  is  the  more  significant  be- 
cause accomplished  wHen  Speaker  Reed  and  his  party  have  been 
returned  to  power.     The  new  provision  reads  as  follows : 

"  Whenever  a  quorum  fails  to  vote  on  any  question  and  a  quorum  is  not 
present,  and  objection  is  made  for  that  cause,  unless  the  House  shall  ad- 


journ there  shall  be  a  call  of  the  House,  and  the  sergeant-at-arms  shall 
forthwith  proceed  to  bring  in  absent  members,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  pending  question  shall  at  the  same  time  be  considered  as  ordered.  The 
clerk  shall  call  the  roll,  and  each  member  as  he  answers  to  his  name  may 
vote  on  the  pending  question,  and,  after  the  roll-call  is  completed,  each 
member  arrested  shall  be  brought  by  the  sergeant-at-arnis  before  the 
House,  whereupon  he  shall  be  noted  as  present,  discharged  frofli  arrest,  and 
given  opportunity  to  vole,  and  his  vote  shall  be  recorded.  If  those  voting 
on  the  question  and  those  who  are  present  and  decline  to  vote  shall  to- 
gether make  a  majority  of  the  House,  the  Speaker  shall  declare  that  a 
quorum  is  constituted,  and  the  pending  question  shall  be  decided  as  the 
majority  of  those  voting  shall  appear.  And  thereupon  further  proceedings 
under  the  call' shall  be  considered  as  dispensed  with. 

"At  any  time  after  the  roll-call  has  been  completed  the  Speaker  may 
entertain  a  motion  to  adjourn  if  seconded  by  a  majority  of  those  present, 
to  be  ascertained  by  actual  count  by  the  Speaker,  and  if  the  House  adjourns 
all  proceedings  imder  this  section  shall  be  vacated.  But  this  section  of  the 
rule  shall  not  apply  to  the  sessions  of  Friday  night  until  further  order  by 
the  House." 

The  Providence  Jour/ia/  (Ind.)  says  in  part:  "The  rule  that 
has  just  been  adopted  recognizes  as  fully  as  Mr.  Reed  did  in  his 
original  endeavor  that  the  Houses  must  be  allowed  to  do  business 
free  from  wanton  interruptions  and  delays.  It  recognizes  the 
sound  principle  that  it  is  expedient  to  consider  members  to  be 
present  in  theory  when  they  are  present  in  fact,  whether  or  not 
they  may  choose  to  reveal  their  presence  by  answering  to  their 
names  at  roll-call.  But  it  does  not  leave  the  determination  of 
their  'presence'  to  the  Speaker  alone  or  to  any  other  single  per- 
son. .  .  .  The  new  rule  is  almost  exactly  what  was  proposed  sev- 
eral years  before  Reed's  time  by  a  Democrat,  Mr.  Tucker  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Reed  and  his  party  are  to  be  credited  with  having 
given  to  this  movement  of  reform  in  House  procedure  an  impulse 
which  could  not  be  stopped  till  filibustering  by  breaking  a  quorum 
was  made  impossible.  The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
be  credited  with  making  so  strong  a  protest  against  the  arbitrary 
and  unfair  method  first  tried  by  their  opponents  that  they  have  at 
last  forced  the  latter  to  abandon  their  early  attempt  and  consent, 
even  when  they  had  the  power  to  decide  otherwise,  to  the  adoption 
of  a  more  equitable  rule  for  accomplishing  the  same  purpose. 
The  new  rule  bids  fair  to  work  well  in  practise  and  to  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  House  code,  being  accepted  without  ques- 
tion by  both  minorities  and  majorities  hereafter." 
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By  Prof.  Rontgen's   process  we  shall    soon    be   able   to   verify    the  above 
surmises  as  to  the  contents  of  certain  bodies.  —  77ie  Inter  Ocean,  Chicago. 


"  She  has  a  heart  of  gold." 

"That  settles  my  chances  then.  Some  Englishman  will  annex  her  sure." 
—  Tlie  Enquirer.,  Cincinnati. 

There  is  nothing  sublime  about  the  Porte  except  its  nerve. —  The  Press., 
Xeiu  York. 

It  is  understood  that  our  esteemed  oontemiiorary.  The  Coitgressional 
Record,  has  been  forbidden  to  circulate  in  the  Sultan's  Empire. —  7  he  Ledger, 
Thiladelphia. 

The  Republican  Party  will  this  year  carry  Kansas  City,  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, and  the  United  States  of  America.  This  is  official. —  The  Journal., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

One  of  the  latest  plays  given  to  the  Paris  stage  is  called  "L'Insoluble 
Question.''  Fateful  thought — can  it  be  tliat  this  "  badinage,"  as  it  is  called, 
is  founded  on  the  silver  question,  or  does  it  deal  with  tarifl  reform? — The 
Transcript,  Boston. 

If  the  Cuban  filibustering  boat  had  been  stronger,  the  story  of  its  exploits 
might  have  been  longer.  —  The  Herald,  Boston. 

Lord  Salisbury's  policy  in  1878  was  "  Peace  with  honor."  In  1896  it  is 
"  Peace  with  horror."—  The  Tribune,  Neiv  York. 

First  Citizen:  "  Is  it  true  that  you  said  you  didn't  believe  in  the  Monroe 
doctrine?" 

Second  Citizen:  "  Nonsense  !  Of  cour.se  I  believe  in  it.  I  only  said  that  I 
don't  know  just  what  it  is." — Puck,  New  York. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


"THE   SORROWS   OF    SATAN." 

MARIE  CORELLI,  who  is  said  to  be  the  favorite  novelist  of 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  who  has  been  mercilessly 
scored  by  the  secular  literary  critics  for  the  alleged  blasphemous 
tone  of  her  famous  story,  "Barabbas,"  has  written  a  new  novel 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  a  challenge  to  English  criticism, 
in  addition  to  being  a  fierce  attack  on  the  political,  religious,  and 
social  tendencies  of  the  age.  The  new  work  is  called  ''The 
Sorrows  of  Satan,  or  the  Strange  Experience  of  one  GeofTry 
Tempest.  Millionaire."  It  is  not  a  "romance"  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  and  the  plot  is  fantastic  and  weird.  The  novel  has  a  dis- 
tinct purpose,  and  has  been  treated  as  a  treatise  in  the  guise  of 
fiction.  Below  we  refer  to  the  critical  estimates  of  the  work. 
The  story  is  as  follows  : 

Geoffrey  Tempest,  a  poor  and  struggling  journalist  whose  lit- 
erary genius  is  not  appreciated  by  the  sensational  and  venal  press 
of  the  time,  and  who,  in  the  author's  language,  is  "cruelly,  hide- 
ously poor,  with  a  poverty  that  is  graceless,  sordid,  and  misera- 
ble," suddenly  falls  heir  to  an  estate  amounting  to  over  five  mil- 
lion pounds.  A  distant  relative  dies  suddenly  in  South  America 
and  Icc-Tves  him  sole  heir.  The  friendless  literary  hack  becomes 
independent  of  publishers,  editors,  critics,  and  readers.  He  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  contrast  between  his  desperate  past  condition 
and  his  present  positidn. 

On  the  same  day  Geoffrey  Tempest  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
a  mysterious  Prince,  Lucio  Rimanez,  who  conies  to  him  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  a  friend  in  Australia.  The  Prince  is 
a  great  scholar,  poet,  and  musician,  and  is  a  wanderer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  "certain  troublous  and  overpowering  circum- 
stances having  forced  him  into  exile  from  his  native  province," 
which  province  remains  unnamed  till  the  end.  He  is  very  rich 
and  is  on  an  intimate  footing  with  royalty  everywhere.  He 
offers  to  introduce  Tempest  into  the  best  London  society  and 
promotes  his  literary  interests  in  every  possible  way.  They  soon 
become  fast  friends.  The  following  significant  conversation 
occurs  a  day  or  two  after  their  first  meeting : 

"'  I  can  take  you  into  the  best  society,  and  introduce  you  to  the 
prettiest  women  in  ICnroue,  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant  men.  I 
know  them  all,  and  I  l^elieve  I  can  be  useful  to  you.  But  if  there 
is  the  smallest  aversion  tome  lurking  in  thedepthsof  your  nature' 
— here  he  paused — then  resumed  with  extraordinary  solemnity — 
'in  God's  name  give  it  full  way  a(id  letniego — because  I  swear 
to  you  in  all  sober  earnest  that  I  am  not  what  I  seem  !' 

"Strongly  impressed  by  his  strange  look  and  stranger  manner, 
I  hesitated  one  moment — and  on  that  moment,  had  I  but  known 
it.  hung  my  future.  It  was  true — I  had  felt  a  passing  shadow  of 
distrust  and  repulsion  for  this  fascinating  yet  cynical  man,  and 
he  seemed  to  have  guessed  it.  But  now  every  suspicion  of  him 
vanished  from  my  mind,  and  I  clasped  his  hand  with  renewed 
heartiness. 

"'  My  dear  fellow,  your  warning  comes  too  late  !'  I  said  mirth- 
fully— '  Whatever  you  are,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  think  you 
are.' I  find  you  most  sympathetic  to  my  disposition,  and  I  consider 
my.self  most  fortunate  in  knowing  you.  JMyold  friend  Carrington 
has  indeed  done  me  a  good  turn  in  bringing  us  together,  and  I 
assure  you  I  shall  be  proud  of  your  companionship.  You  seem 
to  take  a  perverse  delight  in  running  yourself  down! — but  you 
know  the  old  adage,  "the  devil  is  not  so  lilack  as  he  is  painted?'" 

"'And  that  is  true!'  he  murmured  dreamily — '  Poor  devil ! — His 
faults  are  no  doubt  much  exaggerated  by  the  clergy  !'" 

Tempest  is  a  materialist  and  atheist.  The  Prince  professes  to 
share  the  same  views,  and  is  cynical,  caustic,  and  bitter  in  his 
descriptions  of  men  and  things.  Tempest  gets  possession  of  his 
wealth  and  becomes  a  social  lion.  lie  publishes  a  novel  at  his 
own  expense,  booms  it  liy  advertisements  and  dinners  to  the  most 
famous  critics,  and  is  proclaimed  in  the  press  the  great  genius  of 
the  time.  But  the  public  rejects  his  work.  It  falls  fiat,  and  com- 
mands no  sale. 

Tempest  marries  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  distinguished  Earl 
— Lady  Sybil  Elton.  She  d<ies  not  love  him.  and,  when  accept- 
ing his  proposal,  tells  him  that  she  marries  him  because  of  his 
wealth.  Her  father  is  in  debt  and  wishes  her  to  marry  a  rich 
man,  so  she  considers  herself  to  be  "for  sale."  She  does  not  be- 
lieve in   love  or  religion  or  purity  or  unselfishness  or  honesty. 


She  describes  herself  as  having  imbibed  "that  complete  contempt 
of  life  and  disbelief  in  a  God  which  is  the  chief  theme  of  nearly 
all  the  social  teachings  of  the  time.  She  tells  Tempest  all  these 
things,  and  adds : 

"You  think  them  strange  !"  she  said.  "You  should  not — in  these 
'new  women'  days!  I  believe  that,  thanks  to  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  'decadent'  novels.  I  am  in  all  respects  eminently  fitted 
to  be  a  wife!"  and  she  laughed  bitterly.  "There  is  nothing  in 
the  role  of  marriage  that  I  do  not  know,  tho  I  am  not  yet  twenty. 
I  have  been  prepared  for  a  long  time  to  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  what  few  silly  notions  I  had  about  love — the  love  of 
the  poets  and  idealists — when  I  was  a  dreamy  child  at  Willows- 
mere,  are  all  dispersed  and  ended.  Ideal  love  is  dead — and  worse 
than  dead,  being  out  of  fashion.    .    .    . 

"There,  Geoffrey!"  she  said.  "I  have  finished  my  discourse — 
my  bit  of  Ibsenism  or  whatever  other  ism  affects  me — and  we 
need  not  be  miserable  about  it.  I  have  said  what  was  in  my  mind  ; 
I  have  told  you  the  truth,  that  in  heart  I  am  neither  young  nor 
innocent.  But  I  am  no  worse  than  all  my  'set.'  so  perhaps  you 
had  better  make  the  best  of  me.     I  please  your  fancy,  do  I  not?" 

While  the  preparations  for  the  marriage  are  progressing. 
Tempest  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Mavis  Clare — a  woman  novel- 
ist who  has  literary  genius  and  who  has  succeeded  in  spite  of  a 
conspiracy  of  the  critics  against  her.  She  is  charming,  womanly, 
spiritual,  and  pure  in  thought  and  action.  The  public  worships 
her,  aristocracy  kneels  to  her,  and  royalty  is  proud  to  do  her 
honor.  Lady  Sybil  hates  Mavis  Clare ;  she  can  not  forgive  her 
for  being  pure,  womanly,  and  noble  at  heart.  Mavis  Clare,  by 
the  way,  is  the  only  good  character  in  the  book,  and  is  evidently 
the  author's  ideal  of  a  woman  writer. 

Tempest  and  Lady  Sybil  are  married.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks  spent  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Tempest  is  "stricken  and 
sick  at  heart,"  disappointed  and  crushed.  Life-long  misery 
stares  him  in  the  face.  The  cause  of  this  is  his  wife's  character,  to 
which  his  eyes  had  been  open.     He  writes  about  her : 

"What  was  the  use  of  living  on — knowing  what  I  knew! 
Knowing  that  she  whom  I  had  loved,  and  whom  I  loved  still  in  a 
way  that  was  hateful  to  myself,  was  a  thing  viler  and  more 
shameless  in  character  than  the  veriest  poor  drab  of  the  street 
who  sells  herself  for  current  coin — that  the  lovely  body  and  the 
angel-face  were  but  an  attractive  disguise  for  the  soul  of  a  harpy 
— a  vulture  of  vice.  .  .  .  What  could  I  do  with  a  woman  such  as 
she  to  whom  I  was  now  bound  for  life?  Reform  her?  She  would 
laugh  me  to  scorn  for  the  attempt.  Reform  myself?  She  would 
sneer  at  me  for  an  effeminate  milksop.  Besides,  was  not  I  as 
willing  to  be  degraded  as  she  was  to  degrade  me? — a  verj'  victim 
to  my  brute  passions?" 

They  return  home,  and  Prince  Rimanez  makes  his  home  with 
them.  Tempest  overhears  a  conversation  between  the  Prince  and 
Mavis  Clare,  in  the  course  of  which  the  former  tries  to  tempt  the 
latter  by  offers  of  assistance  and  encouragement.  He  asks  her  to 
trust  him  and  be  guided  by  him,  but  she  refuses,  entertaining  an 
instinctive  repugnance  and  dread  of  him.  W'hen  he  sees  that  all 
his  eff'orts  to  win  her  confidence  are  futile,  he  asks  her  to  pray  for 
him  and  lift  him  a  step  nearer  the  glory  he  had  lost.  When  she 
promises  to  pray  for  the  removal  of  his  strange,  mysterious  sor- 
row, he  tells  her : 

"Woman — genius — angel — whatever  you  are,  do  not  speak  of 
one  sorrow  for  me  !  I  have  a  thousand  thousand  sorrows  ! — aye  a 
million  million,  that  are  as  little  flames  about  my  heart,  and  as 
deeply  seated  as  the  centers  of  the  universe  !  The  foul  and  filthy 
crimes  of  men — the  base  deceits  and  cruelties  of  women — the 
ruthless,  murderous  Migratitude  of  children — the  scorn  of  good, 
the  martyrdom  of  intellect,  the  selfishness,  the  avarice,  the  sensual- 
ity of  human  life,  the  hideous  blasphemy  and  sin  of  the  creature 
to  the  Creator — these  are  my  endless  sorrows ! — these  keep  me 
wretched  and  in  chains  when  I  would  fain  be  free.  These  create 
hell  around  me,  and  endless  torture — these  bind  and  crush  me 
and  pervert  my  being  till  I  become  what  I  dare  not  name  to  my- 
self or  to  others.  And  yet,  ...  as  the  eternal  God  is  my  wit- 
ness, .  .  .  I  do  not  think  1  am  as  bad  as  the  worst  man  living  !  I 
may  tempt,  but  I  do  not  pursue — I  take  the  lead  in  many  lives, 
yet  I  make  the  way  I  go  so  plain  that  those  who  follow  me  do  so 
by  their  own  choice  and  free-will  more  than  by  my  persuasion  !" 

One  night  Tempest  discovers  his  wife  and  the  Prince  in  a  com- 
promising position.  He  suspects  trcaciicry.  but.  listening  to 
their  conversation,  he  learns  that  Sybil  loves  the  Prince  and  im- 
plores him  to  have  pity  on  her  passion.  She  tells  him  that  she 
hates  her  husband  and  that  she  married  him  in  the  hope  of  win- 
ning the  love  of  the  Prince.  RimAnez  repulses  her,  tells  her  that 
he  hates  all  women  who  resemble  her,  because  they  corrupt  the 
world  and  make  cowards  and  beasts  of  men.     He  asks  her,  how- 
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ever,  to  kneel  and  worship  him.     Tempest  rushes  at  her,  but  she 
dertautly  answers  him  as  follows  : 

"You  have  heard,  so  you  say,  all  that  has  passed  between  me 
and  Lucio— therefore  you  know  why  I  married  you.  I  state  it 
boldly  to  your  face— it  was  that  I  might  have  your  intimate  friend 
for  my  lover.  That  you  should  pretend  to  be  scandalized  at  this  is 
absurd  ;  it  is  a  common  position  of  things  in  France,  and  is  be- 
<x>ming  equally  common  in  England.  Morality  has  always  been 
declared  unnecessary  for  men — it  is  becoming  equally  unnecessary 
for  women  !" 

Tempest  leaves  his  wife,  and  determines  to  travel  with  his 
friend  the  Prince.  She  commits  suicide,  leaving  a  "last  docu- 
ment." It  is  an  elaborate  review  of  her  life,  education,  and  con- 
duct. She  dies  because  the  Prince  is  lost  to  her  and  she  has  no 
other  delight  in  existence.  She  blames  literature,  particularly 
such  writers  as  Zola  and  Swinburne,  for  her  corruption,  and  ex- 
presses deep  hatred  for  the  poets  whose  "strained  estheticism  and 
unbridled  sensualism"  has  rendered  so  many  women  wretched. 
She  describes  her  last  hours,  the  taking  of  poison,  and  its  effects 
on  her  brain  and  body.  She  expects  to  expire  every  moment. 
Suddenly  she  writes,  she  begins  to  falter,  and  a  strange  sense  of 
horror  creeps  over  her.     Her  last  words  are  : 

"OGod!  .  .  .  Let  me  write — write — while  lean!  Let  me  yet 
hold  fast  the  thread  which  fastens  me  to  earth — give  me  time — 
time  before  I  drift  out,  lost  in  yonder  blackness  and  flame  !  Let 
me  write  for  others  the  awful  Truth,  as  I  .see  it— there  is  No 
death!  None — none! — lean  not  die  !  lam  passing  out  of  my 
body — I  am  being  wrenched  away  from  it  inch  by  inch  in  inex- 
plicable mystic  torture — but  I  am  not  dying — I  am  being  carried 
forward  into  a  new  life,  vague,  and  vast.  .  .  .  And  worst  of  all, 
God  whom  I  doubted,  God  whom  I  was  taught  to  deny — this 
wronged,  blasphemed  and  outraged  God  exists!  And  I  could 
have  found  Him  had  I  chosen — this  knowledge  is  forced  upon  me 
as  I  am  torn  from  hence — it  is  shouted  at  me  by  a  thousand  wail- 
ing voices  !  .  .  .  too  late  ! — too  late  ! — the  scarlet  wings  beat  me 
downward — these  strange,  half-shapeless  forms  close  round  and 
drive  me  onward  ...  to  a  further  darkness,  .  .  .  amid  wind 
and  fire  ! 

.  .  .  •  •  1 

"Serve  me,  dead  hand,  once  more  ere  I  depart,  .  .  .  my  tor- 
tured spirit  must  seize  and  compel  you  to  write  down  this  thing 
unnamable,  that  earthly  eyes  may  read,  and  earthly  souls  take 
timely  warning!  ...  I  know  at  last  WHOM  I  have  loved!  — 
whom  I  have  chosen,  whom  I  have  worshiped  !  .  .  .  O  God,  have 
mercy!  ...  I  know  WHO  claims  my  worship  now  and  drags 
me  into  yonder  rolling  world  of  flame  !  .   .   .  his  name  is " 

Here  the  manuscript  ends,  "and  there  was  a  blot  on  the  last 
sentence  as  tho  the  pen  had  been  violently  wrenched  from  the 
dying  fingers." 

Tempest  decides  to  travel,  and  starts  with  Prince  Rimanez  for 
Egypt  in  the  latter 's  yacht.  The  Tlavie,  an  electric  vessel  whose 
mechanism  is  a  secret  to  the  best  experts.  Tempest's  feelings 
for  his  friend  begin  to  change;  he  grows  suspicious  of  him. 
One  of  their  conversations  is  about  hell  and  Satan,  and  the 
Prince  states  his  conception  of  Satan  as  follows  : 

"The  sorrows  of  Satan!  Sorrows  immeasurable  as  eternity 
itself — imagine  them  !  To  be  shut  out  of  Heaven  ! — to  hear,  all 
through  the  unending  eons,  the  far-off  voices  of  angels  whom 
once  he  knew  and  loved  ! — to  be  a  wanderer  among  deserts  of 
darkness,  and  to  pine  for  the  light  celestial  that  w^as  formerly  as 
air  and  food  to  his  being — and  to  know  that  Man's  folly,  Man's 
utter  selfishness,  Man's  cruelty,  keep  him  thus  exiled,  an  outcast 
from  pardon  and  peace!  Man's  nobleness  may  lift  the  Lost 
Spirit  almost  within  reach  of  his  lost  joys — but  Man's  vileness 
drags  him  down  again — easy  was  the  torture  of  Sisyphus  com- 
pared with  the  torture  of  Satan  !  No  wonder  that  he  loathes 
Mankind  ! — small  blame  to  him  if  he  seeks  to  destroy  the  puny 
tribe  eternally — little  marvel  that  he  grudges  them  their  share  of 
immortality!  Think  of  it  as  a  legend  merel}',  .  .  .  Christ  re- 
deemed Man — and  by  His  teaching,  showed  how  it  was  possible 
for  Man  to  redeem  the  Devil !" 

One  night  Tempest  is  awakened  by  terrible  noises  and  a  fierce 
red  light.  He  sees  Sybil,  hideous  and  livid,  before  him,  and 
vainly  tries  to  get  her  to  speak  to  him.  This  ghastly  visitation  is 
repeated  every  night,  and  even  in  broad  daylight.  Tempest  can 
not  endure  it  and  decides  to  commit  suicide.  When  he  makes  the 
attempt,  the  Prince  stops  him  and  startles  him  by  declaring  him- 
self to  be  his  enemy.  Subsequently',  during  a  fearful  storm,  the 
Prince  reveals  himself  to  Tempest  as  the  Devil-in-Man  and  tells 
him  that  the  veil  will  be  lifted  for  him  that  he  may  learn  to  un- 
derstand the  mysteries  of  life.  Tempest  feels  himself  grasped 
and  lifted  by  invisible  hands,  and,  raising  his  eyes  in  despair,  he 


beholds  a  frozen  world  and  opposite  him,  not  the  Prince,  but  an 
Angel ! 

A  Voice  commands  them  to  pause.  Addressing  Tempest,  the 
Voice  asks  him  to  choose  between  him  and  God.  Tempest 
chooses  God.  He  had  realized  his  "puny  scorn"  of  Heaven,  his 
blasphemies  and  vices.  No  sooner  does  he  announce  his  choice 
than  from  the  brightening  heaven  there  rang  a  silver  voice,  clear 
as  a  clarion-call — ''Arise,  L2icifei-,  Son  of  the  Mo7-ning  !  Otie 
soul  rejects  thee  ; — one  hour  of  Joy  is  granted  thee!  Hence, 
and  arise  f" 

The  Voice  then  orders  that  Tempest  be  cast  into  the  outermost 
darkness  of  the  world.  Recovering  consciousness,  he  finds  him- 
self afloat  in  the  ocean,  bound  to  a  wooden  spar.  He  is  picked 
up  by  an  English  vessel.  He  tells  the  sailors  he  had  been  ship- 
wrecked and  makes  his  identity  known  without  revealing  his 
secret. 

Returning  to  England,  Tempest  learns  that  his  solicitors  had 
absconded  and  defrauded  him  of  most  of  his  fortune.  He  is  a 
poor  man  again,  but  he  rejoices  in  his  poverty.  He  can  work  and 
be  happy,  for  he  is  free,  and  has  faith  and  hope.  A  new  edition 
of  his  book  is  published,  and  the  public  eagerly  buys  it.  Mavis 
Clare  writes  him  encouragingly,  and  he  is  filled  with  hope  of  win- 
ning her  love  by  proving  himself  worthy  of  her. 

The  critics  do  not  conceal  their  belief  that  in  Mavis  Clare  ihs 
author  defined  her  own  attitude.  The  book  is  not  regarded  as 
strong  or  artistic.  The  views  expressed  vvith  regard  to  society 
and  the  press  are  pronounced  extreme,  cynical,  and  too  sweeping. 
Very  little  good  is  said  to  be  likely  to  come  from  such  a  hysterical 
denunciation  of  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  notwithstanding  the 
author's  zeal  for  religion  and  morality. 


BOBBIE    BURNS    NO    PAUPER. 

THE  poet  Burns  was,  of  course,  comparatively  poor,  but  he 
was  never  perhaps  reduced  to  that  degree  of  chill  penury 
the  contemplation  of  which  has  moistened  many  sentimental  eyes. 
In  his  recent  speech  at  the  Edinburgh  Burns'  anniversary  cele- 
bration. Ambassador  Bayard  alluded  pathetically  to  the  "narrow 
poverty"  of  the  dead  poet.  A  venerable  Scotchman  living  in 
Philadelphia  protested  to  an  editor  of  The  Times  against  such 
expressions  of  sympathy,  and  asserted  that  Burns  never  knew 
anything  of  such  poverty  as  he  is  generallj'  supposed  to  have  suf- 
fered. This  Scot  is  himself  an  Ayrshire  man,  and  claims  that  he 
knew,  sixty  years  ago,  plenty  of  Ayrshire  plowmen  who  were  born 
before  Burns  died.     We  quote  from  his  remarks  to  The  Times  : 

"When  Bobby  began  to  grow  famous  and  to  see  the  airs  which 
the  aristocracy  took  on,  he  twaddled  sometimes  about  his  pov- 
erty, meaning  that  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  drive  a  coach-and- 
four,  live  in  a  castle,  and  give  feasts  to  his  friends.  From  several 
of  his  songs  you  might  infer  that  he  was  not  much  better  off  than 
a  beggar  or  an  American  tramp,  or  the  wretches  who  huddle  in 
the  tenements  of  New  York.  That  is  mere  nonsense.  He  was 
a  living  man,  every  inch  of  him.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
inequalities  of  fortune.  He  heard  the,  news  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. He  did  not  possess  the  rights  which,  as  he  believed,  be- 
longed to  him.  He  had  aspirations.  He  wanted  to  leave  his 
native  country.  Bobbie  was  a  poet  who  could  sigh  or  mourn  as 
well  as  carol  or  warble,  and  sometimes  he  sighed  in  his  senti- 
mental hours  more  than  there  was  any  need  for.   .    .    . 

"I  hold  that  Burns  himself  is  partly  responsible  for  these  fic- 
tions. He  should  never  have  Ijabbled  about  his  poverty  in  a  way 
that  would  lead  people,  long  after  he  was  dead,  to  think  it  was  a 
thing  like  that  which  we  see  in  New  York,  or  that  which  I  have 
seen  in  Chicago  and  other  places.  It  was  not  a  thing  of  the  kind 
at  any  time  of  the  thirty-six  years  of  his  short  life.  ...  In  the 
various  employments  of  his  life,  from  his  youth  when  he  followed 
the  plow  to  the  year  when,  under  the  age  of  thirtj*.  he  got  ;[^5oo 
for  his  poems,  he  had  not  often  much  reason  to  complain.  With 
that  ;i^5oo  in  Scotland  he  could  buy  more  than  he  would  now  be 
able  to  buy  with  $5,000  in  America,  and  after  that  time  he  got 
good  pav  as  an  exciseman  while  he  worked  his  farm,  and  was  a 
friend  of  the  philosophers,  to  his  own  misfortunes.  He  saw  the 
dawn  of  his  glory  years  before  his  death,  and  enjoyed  the  love  of 
a  wife  whose  praises  he  had  sung  in  lines  that  are  immortal.  You 
need  not  shed  any  tears  over  glorious  Bobbie  Burns.  I  have  lived 
twice  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  I  only  wish  that  my  life  had  been 
as  free  as  his  was. " 
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HAWTHORNE    AS    SKETCHED    BY     HIS 
DAUGHTER. 

THE  death  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  occurred  the  day  before 
the  thirteenth  birthday  of  his  daughter  Rose,  consequently 
her  intercourse  with  him  was,  as  she  puts  it  in  "Some  Memories 
of  Hawthorne,"  in  the  February  Atlantic,  both  juvenile  and  brief. 
These  memories  preface  and  connect  a  number  of  letters  written 

by  Mrs.  Hawthorne, 
from  England,  to  her 
father,  Dr.  Peabody, 
in  1853-54.  Mrs.  La- 
throp  warns  us  that 
her  girlish  memories 
are  trivial  and  mea- 
ger inincident,  but  it 
is  evident  that  she 
wasaquickandfinely 
intelligent  observer 
in  her  childhood. 
She  says  of  her 
father : 

"  In  England,  he 
mingled  more  than 
ever  before  with  the 
members  of  literary 
and  fashionable  soci- 
ety. I,  who  in  1853 
was  but  two  years 
old,  had  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  glance  and 
a  smile,  which  were 
so  much  less  than  he  had  been  able  to  give  to  my  brother  and  sis- 
ter in  their  happier  childhood  days,  for  they  had  enjoyed  hours 
of  his  companionship  as  a  constant  pastime.  I  was,  moreover, 
much  younger  than  the  others,  and  was  never  allowed  to  grow, 
as  I  wished,  out  of  the  appellations  of  Rosebud,  Baby,  and 
Bab  (as  my  father  always  called  me),  and  all  the  infantine 
thought  which  those  pet  names  imply.  I  longed  myself  to  hear 
the  splendidly  grotesque  fairy-tales,  sprung  from  his  delicious 
jollity  of  imagination,  which  Una  and  Julian  had  reveled  in  when 
our  father  had  been  at  leisure  in  Leno.x  and  Concord;  and  the 
various  frolics  about  which  I  received  appetizing  hints  as  I  grew 
into  girlhood  made  me  seem  to  myself  a  stranger  who  had  come 
too  late.  But  a  stranger  at  Hawthorne's  side  could  be  very 
happy,  and,  whatever  my  losses,  I  knew  myself  to  be  rich. 

"In  the  early  years  of  our  stay  in  England  his  personality  was 
most  radiant.  His  face  was  sunny,  his  aspect  that  of  shining 
elegance.  There  was  the  perpetual  gleam  of  a  glad  smile  on  his 
mouth  and  in  his  eyes.  His  eyes  were  either  a  light  gray  or  a 
violet  blue,  according  to  his  mood.  His  hair  was  brown  and 
waved  loosely  (I  take  it  very  hard  when  people  ask  me  if  it  was 
at  all  red  !) ,  and  his  complexion  was  as  clear  and  luminous  as  his 
mother's,  who  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  some  people  have 
ever  seen.  He  was  tall,  and  with  as  little  superfluous  llesh  and 
as  much  sturdy  vigor  as  a  young  athlete  ;  for  his  mode  of  life 
wasalways  athletic,  simple,  and  abstemious.  He  leaned  hishead 
a  little  to  one  side,  often,  in  a  position  indicating  alert  rest,  such 
as  we  find  in  many  Greek  statues — so  different  from  the  straight, 
dogged  i)()se  of  a  Roman  emperor.  He  was  very  apt  to  make  an 
assent  with  an  upward  movement  of  the  head,  a  comfortable 
h'ni-m,  and  a  half-smile.  Sympathetic  he  was,  indeed,  and  warm 
with  the  fire  that  never  goes  out  in  great  natures.  He  had  much 
dignity;  so  much  that  persons  in  his  own  country  sometimes 
thought  him  shy  and  reticent  to  the  verge  of  morljidness.  But  it 
was  merely  the  gentlemanliness  of  the  man,  who  was  jocund  with 
no  one  but  his  intimate  friends,  and  never  fierce  except  with 
rascals,  as  I  observed  on  one  or  two  occasions." 

Mrs.  Lathrop  says  that  those  wlio  thought  her  father  too  silent 
were  bores  whom  he  desired  not  to  attract ;  that  those  who 
thought  him  unphilosophical  were  not  artists  and  could  not 
analyze  his  work;  those  who  knew  him  for  a  man  and  a  friend 
were  manly  and  salubrious  of  soul  themselves.     She  continues : 


"He  was  usually  reserved,  but  he  was  ready  for  action  all  the 
time.  His  full,  smooth  lips,  sensitive  as  a  child's,  would  tell  a 
student  of  facial  lines  how  vivid  was  his  life,  tho  absolutely  under 
his  cool  command.  He  was  a  delightful  companion  even  when 
little  was  said,  because  his  eyes  spoke  with  a  sort  of  apprehension 
of  your  thought,  so  that  you  felt  that  your  expression  of  face  was 
a  clear  record  for  him,  and  that  words  would  have  been  a  sort  of 
anticlimax.  His  compaunionship  was  exquisitely  restful,  since 
it  was  instinctively  sympathetic.  He  did  not  need  to  exert  him- 
self to  know  you  deeply,  and  he  saw  all  the  good  in  you  there 
was  to  know  ;  and  the  weakness  and  the  wrong  of  any  heart  he 
weighed  as  nicely  in  the  balance  of  tender  mercy  as  we  could  do 
in  pity  for  ourselves.  I  always  felt  a  great  awe  of  him,  a  tre- 
mendous sense  of  his  power.  His  large  eyes,  liquid  with  blue 
and  white  light  and  deep  with  dark  shadows,  told  me  even  when 
I  was  very  young  that  he  was  in  some  respects  different  from 
other  people.  He  could  be  most  tender  in  outward  action,  but  he 
never  threw  such  action  away.  He  knew  swine  under  the  clever- 
est disguise.  I  speak  of  outward  acts  of  tenderness.  As  for  his 
spirit,  it  w^as  alwaj'S  arousing  mine,  or  any  one's,  and  acting 
toward  one's  spiritual  being  invisibly  and  silently,  but  with  gen- 
tle earnestness.  He  evinced  by  it  either  a  stern  sweet  dignity 
of  tolerance,  or  a  generous  approbation,  or  a  sadly  glanced,  ad- 
verse comment  that  lashed  one's  inner  consciousness  with  remorse. 
He  was  meditative,  as  all  those  are  who  care  that  the  world  is  full 
of  sorrow  and  sin.  but  cheerful,  as  those  are  who  have  the  char- 
acter and  genius  to  see  the  finite  beauty  and  perfection  in  the 
world,  which  are  sent  to  the  true-hearted  as  indications  of  heaven. 
He  could  be  full  of  cheer,  and  at  the  same  time  never  lose  the 
solemnity  of  a  perception  of  the  Infinite — that  familiar  fact  which 
we,  so  many  of  us,  have  ceased  to  fear,  but  which  the  greatest 
men  so  remember  and  reverence.  He  never  became  wholly 
merged  in  fun,  however  gay  the  games  in  which  he  joined  with 
us  children  ;  just  as  a  man  of  refinement  who  has  been  in  war 
never  quite  throws  aside  the  dignity  of  the  sorrow  which  he  has 
seen.  He  might  seem,  at  a  superficial  glance,  to  be  the  merriest 
of  us  all,  but  on  second  thoughts  he  was  not.   .   .   . 

"He  was  very  courteous,  entirely  sincere,  and  quiet  with  fixed 
principles  as  a  great  machine  with  consistent  movement.  He 
treated  children  handsomely  ;  harshness  was  not  in  him  to  be 
subdued,  and  scorn  of  anything  that  was  honestly  developing 
would  have  seemed  to  him  blasphemy.  He  stooped  to  my  intel- 
ligence, and  rejoiced  it.  We  were  usually  a  silent  couple  when 
off  for  a  walk  together,  or  when  we  met  by  chance  in  the  house- 
hold. I  suppose  that  we  were  seeing  which  could  outdo  the  other 
at  'holding  the  tongue.'  But  still,  our  intercourse,  as  I  remarked 
before,  might  be  complete.  I  knew  him  very  well  indeed — his 
power,  his  supremacy  of  honesty,  his  wealth  of  refinement.  And 
he,  I  was  fully  aware,  could  see  through  me  as  easily  as  if  I  were 
a  soul  in  one  of  his  own  books." 


Is  the  Race  of  Tragic  Players  Dead  ?—"  With  one  or 
two  notable  exceptions,  the  emotional  and  the  sentimental  have 
entirely  superseded  that  lofty  dramatic  expression  of  the  human 
passions  which  once  gained  world-wide  fame  for  the  actor. 
Man's  taste  has  altered  in  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
Macready  and  the  Booths,  father  and  son,  froze  the  marrow  in  his 
bones.  The  influence  of  those  soul-stirring  memories,  however, 
has  not  wholly  vanished,  and  tradition  still  commands  respect  for 
the  genius  that  inspired  them.  But  the  race  of  great  tragic  play- 
ers is  dead.  Only  ghosts  of  what  have  been  now  recall  our  fa- 
ding interest  in  the  drama  of  the  poets.  And  it  is  as  tho  they,  too, 
wcie  weary  of  that  higher  plane  and  longed  to  descend  to  our 
grosser  and  more  material  sympathies.  With  inimitable  stage- 
craft at  his  hand,  the  accomplished  student  vainly  tries  to  perform 
the  miracle  of  raising  the  dead,  but,  after  all.  it  is  only  a  tinselled 
glow  that  rewards  his  efforts.  The  age  is  strangely  out  of  joint. 
A  malady  that  might  almost  be  classed  as  paresisetic.  but  which 
it  is  the  fashion  to  term  decadent,  seems  to  have  attacked  the 
world.  Its  victims  crave  a  tonic  that  pierces  their  nerves,  that 
rather  tickles  than  stabs  their  overstrung  itnaginations.  They 
desire  the  horrible  attired  in  cap  and  bells,  the  clown  with  a  crown 
of  thorns  on  his  head.  The  maiestic  simplicity  of  dramatic  art 
must  give  way  to  sensational,  theatrical  situations  of  'contem- 
poraneous interest,'  with  Euripides  and  Shakespeare  tucked 
snugly  away  in  the  background.  Fate;,  after  knocking  at  the 
door,  must  be  received  in  modern  <lrawing-room  style,  or  the 
jniblic  will  have  nothing  to  <lo  with  the  jade.  And  then?  If  the 
'star'  be  of  the  first  degree  a  great  success  is  chronicled  in  the 
box  office. " —  The  Boston  Her  aid. 
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THE   ENGLISH    AUTHORS'   TEMPEST. 

THE  English  authors'  "tempest  in  a  tea-pot,"  as  the  late  sen- 
sation in  the  Authors'  Club  is  characterized  by  I.  N.  F.,  the 
London  correspondent  of  The  Tridiine,  seems  to  be  blowing  over. 
This  writer  says  that  there  has  been  much  unnecessary  mystery 
about  the  Christmas  address  of  English  authors  to  their  associates 
in  America,  in  the  interest  of  peace  between  the  two  countries. 
It  appears  that  the  address  was  first  proposed  by  Sir  Walter 
Besant  to  Sir  W.  Martin  Conway,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Management.  The  latter  approved  the  idea  and  asked  Sir  Walter 
to  prepare  an  address.  The  address  was  written  accordingly, 
and  sent  to  Sir  W.  Martin  Conway,  who  considered  it  too  long 
and  controversial,  and  asked  Mr.  Hall  Caine  to  revise  it.  This 
was  done,  and  the  address  was  sent  to  the  members  of  the  society 
for  signatures.  It  was  also  telegraphed  to  America,  was  pub- 
lished in  full  by  the  English  press  with  favorable  comments,  but 
subsequently  exception  was  taken  by  certain  of  the  authors  to 
certain  phrases  which  were  criticized  as  undignified  and  unpatri- 
otic.    I.  N.  F.  says: 

"The  point  was  raised  that  the  Committee  of  Management  had 
not  been  consulted,  and  that  the  use  of  the  society's  official  paper 
was  unauthorized.  Many  hostile  letters  were  published,  and  the 
authorship  of  the  address  was  generally  assigned  to  Mr.  Caine, 
who  had  merely  revised  it.  A  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Management  was  held,  at  which  a  resolution  condemning  and 
repudiating  the  address  was  proposed.  Sir  Walter  Besant 
strongly  protested  against  this  action  as  an  affront  to  American 
authors,  and  threatened  to  resign  from  the  committee  and  council. 
The  opponents  of  the  address,  frightened  by  the  possibility  of  the 
society's  disruption,  adjourned  the  meeting.  Sir  Walter  Besant 
was  absent  through  illness  from  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  sent  a  vigorous  letter,  again  threatening  resignation. 
The  committee  converted  the  resolution  into  a  harmless  statement 
that  the  signers  of  the  address  alone  were  responsible  for  it,  a 
fact  which  had  been  apparent  from  the  beginning.  The  agitation 
of  the  question  continued,  the  opponents  of  the  address  being 
apparently  unconscious  that  they  were  making  themselves  ridicu- 
lous by  caviling  over  a  peace  message  at  a  time  when  every  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown  was  delivering  conciliatory  speeches,  and  no- 
body in  England  wanted  war  with  America. 

"Meanwhile  Mr.  Caine,  who  had  been  hard  at  work  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  and  had  known  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  returned 
to  London  to  make  a  report  to  the  Authors'  Society  on  the  subject 
of  Canadian  copyright.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there  was 
talk  of  taking  unseemly  advantage  of  this  meeting  and  raising 
the  question  of  the  authors'  address  as  a  rider  to  the  copyright 
discussion.  At  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Man- 
agement, H.  Rider  Haggard  had  been  elected  chairman,  and  the 
decision  had  been  reached  that  the  burning  question  of  the 
authors'  address  should  not  be  discussed.  Mr.  Caine  was  well 
received,  and  nobody  would  have  supposed  that  a  lapge  proportion 
of  those  present  had  come  to  the  meeting  expecting  that  there 
would  be  an  old-fashioned  row  over  the  authors'  address. 

"Since  that  meeting  efforts  have  been  made  to  pour  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters.  Sir  Walter  Besant  will  not  persist  in  withdraw- 
ing from  the  society  founded  by  him  unless  the  discussion  over 
the  authors'  address  be  renewed  in  an  offensive  form  at  the  meet- 
ing in  the  middle  of  February." 


BE  SHY   OF  THE   "SCREAMER." 

THE  world  will  never  know  how  much  it  owes  to  that  obscure 
but  beneficent  class,  the  readers  of  copy  and  proof.  To 
them  many  an  author  owes  more  of  his  reputation  than  he  would 
be  willing  to  acknowledge.  If  it  were  not  for  them,  much  of  our 
literature  would  appear  in  forms  by  no  means  literary.  Between 
the  manuscript  that  issues  from  the  inventive  brain  or  the  scholar's 
workshop  and  the  fair  and  comparatively  flawless  page  that  meets 
the  public  eye,  what  unnoted  differences  of  detail  I  Petty  and 
trivial  these  may  appear ;  but  if  there  had  been  no  labor  of  revi- 
sion, the  scholar,  the  sage,  or  the  poet  would  often  wonder  indig- 


nantly who  had  garbled  his  thoughts  in  transit  and  so  sorely 
mutilated  his  paragraphs.  So  musing,  Mr.  Frederic  M.  Bird, 
the  editor  of  Lippincott' s,  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  "Paralyzers  of 
Style,"  among  other  things  saying  : 

"  Probably  the  most  grievous  misuse  of  all  is  that  of  the  exclama- 
tion-point. We  can  not  dispense  with  it  entirely,  j'et  one  is  al- 
most moved  to  wish  it  out  of  existence,  so  prodigally  is  it  bestowed, 
even  by  some  reputable  writers.  The  judicious  printer  is  often 
too  lenient  here,  and  in  certain  classes  and  specimens  of  litera- 
ture allows  it  to  march  in  companies,  where  a  corporal's  guard 
would  be  ample.  Note  the  effect  of  this  liberality  on  a  familiar 
passage  : 

We  met  1  'Twas  in  a  crowd  ! 

And  I  thought  he  would  .shun  me ! 

These  decorations  are  supposed  to  be  more  admissible  in  verse 
than  in  prose.     Take  a  later  example  : 

All  passes!  Art  alone 

Enduring-  stays  to  us  ! 
The  Hust  outlasts  the  Throne  ! 

The  Coin,  Tiberius ! 

"The  awed  beholder,  if  he  reads  with  his  mind  as  well  as  with 
his  eyes,  feels  that  still  greater  impressiveness  might  be  attained 
by  the  use  or  two  or  more  points  instead  of  one  at  a  time,  thus !  ! ! 

"These  expedients  should  be  relegated  to  show-bills.  Liter- 
ature should  be  externally  calm  and  decorous  :  whatever  passions 
may  surge  within,  good  manners  and  good  sense  prescribe  self- 
restraint  in  their  expression.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  taste  does  not 
run  mainly  to  shrieks  and  yells.  There  are  exceptions ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  feeling,  to  move  responsive  feeling,  must  be  indicated, 
not  lavishly  reiterated.  The  clown  may  rush  on  the  stage  in  a 
broad  grin  ;  the  humorist  sometimes  makes  his  best  hits  by  an  air 
of  solemn  unconsciousness.  An  audience  likes  to  carry  its  end 
of  the  log,  to  have  something  left  to  its  intelligence. 

"Attached  to  a  certain  company  in  war-time  was  a  pious  wash- 
erman, whose  testimony  was  never  lacking  at  prayer-meeting, 
tho  his  voice  was  wheezy.  To  his  friends  he  confessed  a  mysteri- 
ous affliction  :  his  lungs  had  once  been  strong,  but  the  Lord  had 
smitten  him,  he  knew  not  how  or  why.  His  hearers  knew,  for  it 
was  plain  enough.  He  could  not  use  the  ordinary  tones  :  with  the 
first  word  of  prayer  or  exhortation  his  throat  still  attempted  the 
bull-of-Bashan  roar,  or  the  suicidal  scream,  which  no  human 
powers  could  have  long  maintained.  Thus  the  straining  style 
breaks  and  falls  exhausted,  a  vaulting  ambition  which  o'erleaps 
itself:  it  is  not  the  reader,  but  the  style,  that  is  paralyzed.  The 
result,  tho  reached  by  a  different  road,  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  laziness  that  writes  anyhow  and  will  not  stop  to  revise  and 
criticize  ;  a  tedious  superfluity  of  connectives,  or  italics,  or  ex- 
clamation-points— either  a  poor  tale  unredeemed  by  the  telling, 
or  good  work  measurably  spoiled." 


Condensed  Novels  Objected  To.— It  having  been  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  of  The  Review  of  Reviews,  had 
arranged  to  follow  the  success  of  his  "penny  poets"  with  a  series 
of  "penny  novels,"  The  Boston  Herald  utters  the  following  ob- 
jection :  "A  literary  mechanic,  by  the  name  of  Stead,  proposes  to 
condense  those  works  of  fiction  that  have  become  classics  into  a 
space  which  will  enable  them  to  be  sold  for  a  penny  and  read  in 
an  hour  or  two.  The  scheme  has  been  tried  before,  tho  not  to 
any  great  extent,  because  it  has,  fortunately,  failed  at  the  outset. 
It  assumes  that  readers  read  novels  primarily  for  the  story. 
Some  of  them  do,  but  they  are  the  least  intelligent  class  of  readers. 
The  true  value  of  a  novel  is  more  in  its  style,  its  thought,  its 
elaborate  study  of  character.  Nothing  of  this  can  be  lost  with 
impunity  from  any  really  good  novel.  It  is  really  the  saving 
grace  of  novels,  including  that  which  implies  in  them  something 
more  than  mere  entertainment.  Time  was  when  novels  were 
much  tabooed  in  literature,  and  this  came  from  the  fact  that  they 
enfeebled  the  minds  of  readers  by  confining  their  attention  too 
much  to  that  which  was  romantic  or  exciting  in  the  narrative. 
The  effect  of  condensation  is,  if  it  amounts  to  anything,  to  elim- 
inate the  better  portions  and  leave  only  this  to  the  reader.  Even 
if  Stead  is  successful  in  doing  more  than  this,  the  better  class  of 
readers  will  still  shun  the  work,  for  they  will  hold  that  everything 
that  is  written  in  a  good  novel  is  worth  reading.  The  condensed 
novels  will  be  sought  only  by  a  class  which  is  already  too  much 
enervated  by  a  taste  it  has  cultivated  in  reading." 
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DONNE'S    POEIVIS. 

BY  a  somewhat  remarkable  coincidence  there  recently  appeared 
in  the  same  week  two  entirely  independent  editions  o£  a 
famous  English  poet,  long  dead,  who  may  be  said  to  have  never 
been  critically  edited  before.  To  add  to  the  strangeness  of  this 
fact,  each  edition  of  these  poems  of  John  Donne  (one  published 

in  London,  the  other 
i-\  New  York)  occu- 
pied several  years  in 
preparation,  and  nei- 
ther pair  of  editors 
had  an  inkling  of  the 
industry  of  the  others. 
One  work  is  edited  by 
E.  K.  Chambers,  with 
an  introduction  by 
George  Saintsbury, 
and  the  other  is  re- 
vised by  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  edited  by 
Charles  Eliot  Norton. 
Remarking  that  there 
is  no  stranger  or  more 
fascinating  phenom- 
enon in  the  history  of 
poetry  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  Donne's  poetry  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  evolution 
of  English  verse,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  writing  for  T/ie  Si.  James' s 
Gazette,  proceeds  to  give  his  own  views  of  Donne  as  a  poet,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  : 

"Donne  and  Rossetti  offer  certain  similitudes  which,  if  not 
pushed  too  far,  ought  to  help  us  to  comprehend  the  former.  As 
in  Rossetti,  the  need  to  express  in  intellectual  forms  intense 
semi-religious,  semi-sensual  emotions  seems  to  have  been  devel- 
oped in  Donne  so  far  as  to  border  upon  malady.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  in  his  best  work,  has  lost  moral  equilibrium  ;  but 
each  vibrates  so  violently  with  singular  and  complex  forms  of 
feeling  that  each  presents  to  a  stolid  reader  or  spectator  the  im- 
pression of  morbidity.  In  each  the  maximum  of  vehemence  is 
reached  in  the  definition  of  experience  ;  in  each — as  one  may,  not 
without  some  rashness,  conjecture — that  experience  itself  was  but 
superficial.  It  is  customary  to  suppose  that  the  youth  of  Donne 
was  one  of  the  stormiest  on  record,  and  to  lavish  amazement  on 
the  holinesss  of  his  mature  years.  That  is  not  the  impression 
which  his  lyrical  poems  leave  on  my  own  mind.  They  seem  to 
me  to  be  mainly  an  intellectual  product,  fiery  blossoms  of  ardor 
and  anger  shot  forth  from  herbage  that  was  perhaps  very  mild 
indeed.  Probably  but  little  passed  in  Twickenham  Garden  on  the 
occasion  when  'The  spider.  Love,  which  transsubstantiates  all," 
converted  'manna  to  gall.'  The  passion  was  largely  cerebral 
throughout;  such,  at  least,  is  my  conviction,  which  to  Professor 
Saintsbury  will  seem  foolishness  and  to  Mr.  Norton  a  stumbling- 
block. 

"This  unparalleled  poetry,  at  all  events — of  equal  value  and 
import  whether  it  was  forged  in  an  almost  monastic  bosom,  or 
was  the  cry  of  a  dissolute  and  disa])pointed  gallant — was  pro- 
duced, and  to  our  great  advantage  was  j)reserved  through  the 
long  lifetime  of  its  sainted  author.  It  has  proved  no  trilling  fac- 
tor in  the  evolution  of  imaginative  literature  in  this  country,  but 
to  admit  that  its  inllucnce  has  been  wliolly  in  a  wholesome  direc- 
tion would  be  to  excee<l  the  truth.  With  touches  that  the  great- 
est poets  have  not  excelled,  Donne  is  not  merely  not  a  great  poet; 
he  hardly  proceeds  on  the  lines  which  any  great  poet  could  adopt. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  has  contributed  to  the  anthologies  of  our 
national  verse  not  one  single  piece  which  is  universally  known  or 
which  can  lie  praised  without  stint.  It  needs  a  special  taste  gen- 
uinely to  like  Donne  at  all,  and  to  like  him  without  many  reserva- 
tions would  perhaps  give  proof  of  no  taste  at  all.  His  poetry  is 
an  acrid,  rough  fruit  with  an  intense  individual  flavor  ;  it  is  a  sort 
of  literary  qtiince.  A  little  bit  of  it  stimulates  the  imaginative 
palate  amazingly,  but  in  excess  it  is  quite  re])ellent.   .   .   . 

"If  Donne  had  lived  in  these  days,  he  would  have  been   thor- 


oughly happy,  lie  liked  to  play  tricks  with  measure,  and  would 
have  upset  our  prosody  like  any  Decadent  or  Symbolist ;  he  had 
an  arrogant  disregard  for  the  accepted  traditions  and  verbiage  of 
poetry,  and  took  his  images  from  modern  life  and  the  customs  and 
furniture  of  his  own  day  ;  he  liked  to  use  words  which  had  never 
been  employed  for  poetical  purposes,  to  outrage  the  conventional 
proprieties,  and  to  play  daring  games  with  language  ;  above  all 
things  he  valued  what  our  juvenile  critics  call  'the  personal  note. ' 
These  qualities  and  his  splendid  knowledge  of  the  heart,  together 
with  a  real  genius  for  sudden,  violently  compressed,  emotional 
phrases,  gave  him  an  extreme  prestige  among  his  contemporaries. 
No  one  could  resist  him,  and  between  Shakespeare  and  Milton  he 
appeared  to  be  '  one  of  the  first  order  of  poets. '  But  a  writer  may 
have  too  much  'personal  note'  and  not  enough  of  those  central 
graces,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  first  supreme 
masters,  and  accordingly  Donne,  for  all  his  magnificent  spurts  of 
insight  and  passion,  is  stranded  forever  on  the  shores  of  time,  a 
curiosity,  no  longer  a  moving  force." 


Largest  and  Smallest  Books  in  the  World.— 
Prof.  Max  Miiller,  of  Oxford,  in  a  recent  lecture  has  called 
attention  to  the  largest  book  in  the  world,  the  wonderful 
"Kutho  Daw."  It  consists  of  729  parts  in  the  shape  of  white 
marble  plates,  covered  with  inscriptions,  each  plate  built  over 
with  a  temple  of  brick.  It  is  found  near  the  old  priest  city  of 
Mandaiay,  in  Burma,  and  this  temple  city  of  more  than  seven 
hundred  pagodas  virtually  makes  up  this  monster  book,  the  re- 
ligious codex  of  the  Buddhists.  In  accordance  with  the  three 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  generally  called  in  a  figurative 
sense  "baskets"  {pi'taka),  the  whole  is  often  termed  "the  three 
baskets"  {ij-ipitaka) ,  and  constitutes  a  library  larger  than  the 
Bible  and  the  Koran  together.  As  the  Jews  figured  out  that  the 
Old  Testament  contained  59.493  words  and  2.728,100  letters,  so 
the  Buddhist  priests  have  computed  that  the  "Tripitaka"  contains 
275.250  stanzas  and  8, 80S, 000  syllables.  This  monster  book  is 
written  in  Pali.  Rather  strange  to  say,  it  is  not  an  ancient  pro- 
duction, but  its  preparation  was  prompted  by  the  Buddhistic  piety 
of  this  century.  It  was  erected  in  1857  by  the  command  of  Alin- 
domin,  the  second  of  the  last  kings  of  Burma.  As  the  influence 
of  the  tropical  climate  has  already  marred  the  inscriptions,  a 
British  official,  j\Ir.  Ferrars,  proposes  to  have  these  729  plates 
carefully  photographed,  and  asked  that  the  Government,  or  some 
friend  of  science  able  to  do  so,  make  provisions  for  this.  Pro- 
fessor iMiiller  urges  that  this  be  done  in  order  to  preserve  at  least 
the  pictures  of  this  unique  temple-city  book. 

A  noleworth}' contrast  is  furnished  by  a  recent  German  literary 
journal  describing  what  is  probably  the  smallest  book  in  the 
world.  This  is  a  "Konversationslexicon,"  published  in  Berlin, 
and  prepared  by  Daniel  Sanders.  The  volume  occupies  the  space 
of  only  six  cubic  centimeters  [.366  cubic  inch],  altho  it  is 
claimed  to  contain  1 75,000  words.  The  book  must  be  read  through 
a  microscope  especially  prepared  for  it. 


NOTES. 

The  Academy  notices  Ouida's  new  novel  as  follows  :  "  Ouida  never  wrote 
a  more  compact  or  more  repulsive  story  than  'Toxin.'  which,  a>  the  name 
virtually  implies,  is  an  attempt  to  show  what  power  for  evil  a  fjreat  scien- 
tific discovery  may  possess  in  the  hands  of  a  thorouRhly  unscrupulous 
man.  Veronica  Zaranejjra,  a  Venetian  beautv,  loses  her  opal  necklace. 
It  is  brousfht  back  to  her  by  '.1  beautiful  yoiuh  with  starry  eyes."  This 
youtli,  Adririnis,  falls  in  love  with  Veronica,  and  Ver(>nica  falls  in  love 
w'th  him.  They  are  very  happv,  and  would  be  very  happv  ever  afterward 
but  tor  Darner,  Adrianis's  Knirlish  medical  friend.  Darner,  having  killed 
his  conscience,  also  kills  Adrianis  in  the  mi>st  scientific  fashion  when  an 
opportunity  is  offered  him  of  savinsr  his  friend's  life.  Ten  months  later 
Darner  marries  Veronica,  who  abhors  him,  but  is  magrnetizcd  by  his  will.'' 

Ir  is  claimed  by  the  Kew  Orleans  Times- Democrat  that  there  is  in  certain 
Northern  crilic.il  periodicals  a  marked  tendencv  to  "  pass  lijihtly  over  the 
Southern  literary  oiUput:"  that  a  certain  New  Vork  mapazine,  which  is 
named,  "has  the  ir.odern  fault  of  exploitinR  literary  nobodies  too  enthusi- 
astically," but  that  even  these  nobodies  are  not  of  the  Soiuh.  The  rule 
seems  to  be,  says  that  pajier,  that  no  one  belonirins;  to  the  Nortli  or  to 
England  is  too  insijjnificant  to  be  written  up.  "  In  short,"  continues  the 
editor,  "  since  New  Vork  has  beiiTun  to  feel  and  call  itself  the  literary 
center,  there  is  a  Krowinj,;  tendency  to  make  much  of  small  people  who 
chance  to  be  within  the  charmed  metropolitan  circle;  and,  doubtless,  out- 
siders will  have  less  and  less  chance  in  the  future." 

Sl'KAKINC.  of  book-lovers,  the  New  Vork  Times  indulges  in  the  following 
pleasantrv  :  "How  many  book-lovers,  ailepis  in  the  art  of  book  collecting 
invented  bv  New  Vork.  are  there  in  N'ew  York?  Say  that  there  are  ten 
adepts,  and  question  them  sejiarately.  'Is  A  a  book-lover?'  'I  do  not 
know  ;  I  never  saw  his  books  ;  he  hides  them.'  '  Is  H  a  book-lover?'  "He 
has  some  fine  books,'  '  Is  O  a  book-lover?'  'He  knows  ancient  Knplish 
books  jierfectly.'  'Is  D  a  book-lover  ?'  'He  knows  nothinj;  of  book-bind- 
inn.'  And  so  on.  They  are  not  jealous  <if  one  another.  Thev  are  sincere, 
but  there  are  delicate  shades  in  their  book-lovinj;.  Every  book-lover  has 
an  individuality  in  liis  urt." 
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SCIENCE. 


IS  THIS  A  CURE    FOR    CONSUMPTION? 

WHAT  may  prove  to  be  a  cure  for  consumption  has  been 
discovered  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  in  the  shape  of  a  fluid 
called  by  him  "aseptolin."  It  is  a  combination  of  phenol  (car- 
bolic acid)  with  other  substances,  Dr.  Edson's  experiments  hav- 
ing led  him  to  believe  that  this  drug  is  nature's  own  remedy  for 
many  of  the  germ  diseases.  In  a  description  of  his  discovery  in 
The  Medical  Record,  February  8,  Dr.  Edson  speaks  as  follows  : 

"It  has  long  been  my  personal  belief  that  many  pathological 
phenomena  observed  in  diseases  which  are  not  usually  credited  to 
germ  infection  are  but  the  manifestations  of  the  absorption  of 
poisonous  bacterial  products.  For  example,  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  fever  may  arise  from  the  poisoning  of  the  nerve-centers  by 
such  products.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  increased  secretion  of 
phenol  by  the  system  during  disease  is,  in  fact,  one  of  Nature's 
many  devices  to  cure  the  underlying  condition,  to  destroy  the 
germ  infection.  The  increase  of  phenol  elaborated  by  the  system 
during  pathological  conditions  is.  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  bacteriology  and  of  phenol,  extremely  significant. 
This  reasoning  naturally  led  ine  to  think  phenol  was  selected  by 
Nature  for  the  cure  cf  some,  at  least,  if  not  all,  of  the  so-called 
germ  diseases.  Of  course,  the  conclusion  was  obvious,  but  the 
corollary  of  that  conclusion,  which  assumed  great  importance  in 
my  mind,  was  this:  If  Nature  herself  provides  phenol  during 
disease,  then  it  can  not  be  possible  she  will  not  tolerate  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  agent  in  effective  dosage.  Yet  this  fact  stared 
me  in  the  face,  that  an  injection  of  any  known  solution  of  phenol 
in  effective  dosage  was  believed  to  cause  poisonous  symptoms. 
This  was  equivalent  to  saying  there  must  be  some  form  in  which 
phenol  could  be  injected  in  effective  dosage,  which  would  aid 
Nature  in  her  efforts  to  effect  a  cure,  and  which  would  be  tolerated 
by  the  human  system.  .  .  .  When  we  follow  Nature  along  her 
efforts  to  effect  cure,  we  can  not  go  far  wrong.  The  problem  be- 
fore me,  then,  was  to  find  the  form  of  solution  of  phenol  which 
Nature  would  tolerate." 

This  idea  has  controlled  Dr.  Edson  in  all  his  experiments,  until 
he  has  finally  hit  upon  a  combination  that  he  believes  is  the  one 
he  has  been  seeking.  It  consists  of  a  solution,  in  pure  water,  of 
a  compoucd  of  phenol  with  less  than  one  hundredth  part  of  a 
chemical  called  pilocarpine-phenyl-hydroxid.  The  addition  of 
this  compound  of  pilocarpine  serves  to  counteract  the  ill  effects 
that  the  phenol  would  produce  if  used  alone.  Dr.  Edson's  de- 
scription of  the  appearance  and  effects  of  his  new  remedy  is  as 
follows : 

"The  solution  prepared  in  my  laboratory  is  a  colorless  fluid, 
strongly  refracting  light,  having  the  characteristic  odor  and  taste 
of  phenol.  Injected  under  the  skin,  it  causes  a  sharp,  burning 
pain,  not  so  severe  as  that  following  an  injection  of  bichlorid  of 
mercury  in  solution.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  injection 
is  not  followed  by  any  local  irritation  whatever.  In  a  few,  a 
small  nodule  appears  at  the  point  of  injection,  which,  as  a  rule, 
disappears  after  a  few  days.   .   .    . 

"No  reaction,  such  as  follows  the  administration  of  tuberculin, 
is  observed  after  the  injection  of  properly  prepared  pilocarpine- 
phenyl-hydroxid  solution,  nor  is  there  any  visible  physiological 
action  noted  following  an  injection  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
minims,  given  to  a  man  weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.    .   .   . 

"The  effect  of  the  solution  when  injected  into  the  organism  of 
a  patient  suffering  from  disease  caused  by  active  germ  infection, 
is  to  directly  inhibit  bacterial  development,  and  consequently  to 
diminish  the  production  of  poisonous  bacterial  products.  Its 
beneficial  effects  are  so  quick  and  positive,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  as  to  convince  any  one  who  uses  it  of  the  correctness  of 
this  conclusion." 

After  a  detailed  description  of  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
treated  with  the  new  remedy.  Dr.  Edson  sums  them  up  as  follows  : 

"The  total  number  of  cases  that  have  been  and  are  being  treated 
with  this  fluid,  which  have  been  reported  to  me  to  date,  is  216. 


Of  these,  improvement  is  reported  in  212  cases,  and  no  improve- 
ment in  4  cases.  Of  the  improved  cases,  23  have  been  discharged 
cured  ;  66  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  attending  physician,  be  dis- 
charged cured  ;  and  in  qi  cases,  while  improvement  is  noted,  no 
definite  prognosis  can  be  made  yet.  In  32  cases  the  improvement 
was  only  temporary.  Of  those  in  which  no  improvement  has 
been  noted,  i  has  died." 


THE   WONDERFUL   NEW    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

IT  is  now  certain  that  a  great  discovery  has  been  made  by 
Professor  Rontgen  of  Wiirzberg  University,  of  whom  we 
print  a  short  sketch  in  another  column.  He  has  found  that  a  kind 
of  radiation  (called  by  him  the  X-ray),  which,  tho  invisible  to  the 
eye,  will  affect  a  photographic  plate  as  ordinary  light  does,  will 
jDass  through  many  substances  that  are  quite  opaque  to  ordinary 
light.  This  radiation,  moreover,  differs  from  all  other  kinds  of 
radiation  hitherto  known,  and  indeed  from  all  effects  that  are 
propagated  in  waves  such  as  radiant  heat,  electric  radiation, 
sound,  or  surface  disturbances  in  fluids,  in  that  its  velocity  ap 
pears  not  to  depend  on  the  substance  through  which  it  is  passing, 
and  hence  it  is  not  refracted  by  a  prism  or  a  lens.  The  clearest 
account  of  the  discovery  is  given  in  a  letter  to  Scieitce  by  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg  of  Harvard,  writing  from  Freiberg,  Germany. 
He  says  : 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  discharges  of  a  large  Ruhmkorff  in- 
duction coil  produce  in  a  vacuum  tube,  such  as  Crooke's  or  Hit- 
torf's,  colored  rays  which  go  in  straight  lines  from  the  cathode  to 
the  glass  of  the  tube.  These  cathode  rays,  which  have  been  much 
studied,  are  visible  to  the  eye  and  are  well  characterized  by  the 


^  PHOTOGRAPHING  THE   LEAD   IN   A    PENCIL. 

I,  photographic  plate-holder  with  highly  sensitized  plate;  2,  pencil  to  be 
photographed;  3,  Crooke's  tube;  4,  cathode  or  negative  pole;  5,  positive 
pole  ;  6,  induction  coil  giving  very  high  potential  discharges. 

fact  that  the  magnet  changes  their  direction  ;  they  do  not  pass 
thick  cardboard,  wood,  etc.  The  place  where  these  cathode  rays 
reach  the  glass  of  the  tube  is  the  center  of  Rontgen 's  X-rays. 
They  are  not  visible  and  are  not  turned  aside  by  a  magnet ;  in 
short,  they  are  not  cathode  rays,  but  are  produced  by  them.  If  in 
a  dark  room  we  cover  the  tube  by  thin,  black  cardboard,  nothing 
can  be  seen  at  all,  even  if  we  bring  the  eye  in  the  direct  neigh- 
borhood of  the  tube  during  the  electric  discharges.  But  if  we 
now  bring  a  card  covered  with  barium  platino-cyanid  near  it,  the 
paper  flashes  up  with  every  discharge,  and  this  fluorescent  effect 
is  visible  even  if  the  paper  is  distant  two  meters  from  the  tube, 
and  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  varnished  or  the  other  side  of 
the  paper  is  directed  toward  the  tube.  The  X-rays  thus  go 
through  the  black  cardboard  which  is  opaque  to  sunlight,  and  the 
same  effect  follows  when  a  bound  volume  of  a  thousand  printed 
pages  is  put  between  the  tube  and  the  fluorescent  paper.  .  .  .  The 
rays  produce  an  effect  upon  photographic  dry  plates,  which,  of 
course,  remain  and  allow  its  to  control  the  subjective  compari- 
sons. Both  [these]  methods  show  that  wood  is  not  much  less 
pervious  than  paper  ;  boards  3  cm.  thick  absorb  very  little.  Hard 
rubber  disks  several  centimeters  thick  do  not  stop  the  rays,  and 
even  aluminum  plates  15  mm.  thick  do  not  make  the  fluorescence 
entirely  disappear.  Glass  plates  vary  with  the  lead  in  them, 
those  containing  lead  being  less  pervious.  Platinum  is  slightly 
pervious,  if  the  plate  is  not  thicker  than  0.2  mm.,  silver  and  copper 
can  be  a  little  thicker;   lead  plates  1.5  mm.  thick  are  no  longer 
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pervious.  All  substances  become  less  pervious  with  increasing 
thickness,  a  fact  which  is  nicely  demonstrated  by  photographs 
taken  through  tinfoils  of  gradually  increasing  number.  The  per- 
viousness  of  substances  of  equal  thickness  seems  chiefly  depen- 
dent on  the  density  .... 

"Prisms  and  lenses  do  not  diffract  the  rays,  nor  do  prisms  of 
hard  rubber  or  aluminum.   .   .   .   Objects  with  rough  surface  let 

it  pass  exactly  like 
polished  ones.  The 
shadow  of  a  round 
stick  is  in  the  middle 
darker  than  at  the 
edges ;  the  shadow 
of  a  metal  tube  is  in 
the  middle  lighter 
than  at  the  edges. 

"With  regard  to 
the  effect  on  photo- 
graphic plates,  it 
must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  lenses  do 
not  refract  the  rays 
and  therefore  ordi- 
nary photography  is 
not  possible:  the 
pictures  of  the  ob- 
jects are  only  shad- 
ows. But  these 
shadow-pictures  can 
be  taken  in  the 
closed  wooden  box 
of  the  camera  in  a 
light  room,  as  the 
sunlight  of  course 
does  not  pass 
through  the  wood 
while  the  X-rays  do. 
In  this  way  Rontgen 
took  photographs  of 
a  set  of  metal 
weights  in  a  wooden 
box  and  of  a  thick 
wire  wound  as  a  spiral  around  a  wooden  stick;  the  wood  was 
pervious,  the  metal  of  that  thickness  not,  and  so  the  shadows  of 
the  weights  and  of  the  wire  are  seen  in  the  photograph,  those  of 
the  wood  scarcely  at  all.  In  the  same  manner  he  took  the  picture 
of  a  compass-needle  in  the  closed  box.  The  door  between  two 
rooms  did  not  hinder  the  chemical  effect. 

"With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  X  rays  it  seems  t5o  early  to 
say  anything  definite.  Rontgen  emphasizes  the  fact  that  they 
show  no  refraction  and  probably  therefore  move  in  all  substances 
with  equal  velocity,  and  are  transmitted  by  a  medium  which  exists 
everywhere  and  in  which  arc  the  molecules  of  the  substances. 
That  is,  they  are  ether  rays,  but  not  transverse  ether  waves  like 
the  visible  or  the  ultra  red  or  idlra  violet  invisible  light ;  Rontgen 
supposes  that  they  are  longitudinal  ether  waves,  the  existence  of 
which  has  for  a  long  time  been  supectcd  by  physicists.  Researches 
regarding  many  other  qualities  of  the  new  rays  are  in  progress, 
and  their  results  may  clear  up  the  theoretical  interpretation. 

"It  may  be  that  the  practical  importance  of  the  discovery  is 
equal  to  the  theoretical.  .  .  .  One  practical  result  in  this  case  is 
already  clear,  as  the  new  rays  pass  boards  but  not  thick  metal 
plates,  so  they  pass  the  organic  substances  of  the  human  body, 
such  as  skin,  muscles,  etc.,  but  not  the  bones.  As  the  metal 
weights  in  the  wooden  box  can  be  photographed,  so  can  ])hoto- 
graphs  of  the  human  bones  be  taken.  Rontgen  has  put  his  hand 
l)etween  the  tube  and  the  dry  plate  in  the  closed  camera  ;  the  ])ho- 
tograph  shows  clearly  all  the  bones  of  the  hand  without  the  llesh 
and  skin,  and  the  gold  rings  seem  to  hang  in  the  air.  The  value 
of  such  a  method  for  medical  diagnosis  is  clear." 

The  discoveries  of  Professor  Rontgen  have  been  confirmed  by 
Professor  Klupathy  of  Pcsth,  Professor  Domalip  of  Prague,  Pro- 
fessor Czcrmak  of  (iratz,  Mr.  A.  A.  C.  Swinton  of  London,  and  in 
this  country  by  Professor  Trowbridge  of  Harvard,  Professor 
Wright  of  Yale,  Thomas  A.  Kdison.  and  others.  The  photographs 
have  been  shown  to  several  scientific  societies  and  to  the  Emperor 
of  Germanv.  frf)ii\  whom  Professor  Krmtgen  has  receivetl  a  deco- 


T.iken  by  a  four  minutes'  exposure  to  a  Crooke's 
radiant  tube,  covered  with  a  sheet  of  black  vul- 
canized fiber  .0212  in.  thick,  through  which  the 
rays  were  obliged  to  penetrate. 

(From  Industries  and  Iron,  London.) 


ration.  The  following  account  of  some  of  Professor  Wright's  ex- 
periments is  quoted  from  The  Engineeritig  and  Mining-  Journal, 
February  i  : 

"It  was  evident  at  the  outset  that  the  order  of  transparency  of 
different  subjects  for  the  light  rays  was  very  different  from  that 
which  is  found  with  the  cathode  rays.  Thus  pieces  of  glass  were 
more  opaque  to  these  rays  than  some  of  the  metals  or  than  ebo- 
nite, which  is  perfectly  opaque  to  luminous  rays,  but  transmits  the 
cathode  rays  with  great  freedom.  Among  the  metals  aluminum 
is  especally  distinguished,  and  in  one  of  the  experiments  of  Pro- 
fessor Wright  an  aluminum  medal  left  its  impress  on  the  plate  so 
clearly  as  to  show  both  the  design  and  lettering.  In  this  latter 
case  the  layer  between  the  medal  and  the  sensitive  plate  was 
absolutely  opaque  ebonite,  which  is  the  substance  used  by  photog- 
raphers to  darken  completely  the  plate-holder. 

"In  other  experiments  which  were  made  by  Professor  Wright 
with  pine  board  interposed,  a  closed  paper  box  containing  alu- 
minum grain  weights  left  a  trace  upon  the  plate,  which  appeared 
as  tho  the  box  were  almost  transparent  and  the  weights  them- 
selves somewhat  translucent.  An  ordinary  lead-pencil  lying  near 
the  box  upon  the  interposed  board  showed  its  graphit"  core  by  a 
darker  trace  in  the  middle  of  the  fainter  impress  of  the  wood  of 
the  pencil.  ...  A  number  of  American  coins — silver,  copper, 
and  nickel — produced  strong  impressions,  showing  almost  com- 
plete interception  of  the  rays ;  but  there  were  differences,  the 
copper  coins  transmitting  more  than  the  nickel  and  the  nickel 
more  than  the  silver. 

"In  an  earlier  experiment  a  somewhat  thinner  board  of  white- 
wood  was  used,  the  plate  being  wrapped  in  black  paper  as  before. 
On  this  board  was  laid  a  pocketbook  of  dark  Russia  leather  with 
several  liaps  of  leather  within,  and  containing  seven  cards,  two 
of  them  thick.  A  number  of  small  coins  were  slipped  into  the  in- 
side compartment  of  the  book,  which  was  then  closed  and  laid 
upon  the  board  under  the  tube.  On  the  plate,  when  developed, 
only  a  faint  shading  was  left  by  the  pocketbook,  but  the  coins  left 
a  strong  and  definite  picture,  showing  with  surprising  clearness 
their  number  and  position  in  the  book.  A  trace  of  Professor 
Wright's  hand,  which  rested  upon  the  board  during  this  experi- 
ment, was  also  strongly  depicted.  The  outlines  of  the  hand  were 
somewhat  blurred,  and  in  the  palm  faint  traces  of  the  passage  of 
the  rays  between  the  bones  could  be  detected,  but  there  was  little 
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I'KOFESSOK   WRIGHT'S  PHOTOGR.\HHS. 

Those  show  coin.s  taken  through  three  thicknesses  of  leather  in  a  sealskin 
pocketbook,  the  lead  in  a  pencil,  three  metal  balls  through  a  pasteboard 
box,  and  two  dimes  through  an  inch  of  wood. 

(Mndc  csfHcially  fur  ilic  New  Vurk  ./<'«>•//,»/  by  Prof.  A.  \V.  \\ri.nlit,  of  >alc.") 

of  the  effect,  reported  by  Professor  Rcintgcn,  of  the  greater  dis- 
tinctness of  tho  impression  made  by  the  bones." 

Of  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Swinton,  the  English  experimenter, 
i'7/f-y<»//;//(7/ speaks  editorially  as  follows: 

"The  only  discouraging  feature  of  Mr.  Swinton 's  conclusions  is 
that  he  is  reported  to  bo  somewhat  skeptical  as  to  any  practical 
results  forthcoming.      We  trust  that  this  ojiinion  is  simply  the  re- 
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serve  and  conservatism  of  a  very  practical  scientist,  for  we  see 
before  us  a  great  field  in  metallurgy  and  physical  science  for 
this  invention.  For  instance.  Professor  Rontgen  took  a  photo- 
graph of  a  large  metal  plate  which  had  been  broken  and  after- 
ward welded  together,  and  in  the  strongest  ordinary  light  showed 
no  sign  of  fracture,  yet  under  the  so-called  X  rays  the  line  of  junc- 
tion was  shown  distinctly.  Not  only  in  testing  important  castings 
and  heavy  wrought-iron  work  without  unnecessary  fracture,  but 
in  everyday  work,  such  as  approving  of  steel  rails,  armor  plate, 
bridge  material,  etc.,  this  discovery  may  be  of  immense  value." 


Professor  Rontgen. 

Professor  Rontgen  is  comparatively  young,  being  now  only 
about  forty  years  of  age.  We  give  our  readers  a  likeness  and  a 
short  sketch  of  his  life,  both  from  the  New  York  Herald : 

"Professor  Rontgen  is  of  Dutch  birth,  and  his  full  name  is 
Wilhelm  Conrad  Rontgen.     He  studied  in  Zurich,  where  he  issued 

a  monograph  on  the  way 
to  establish  the  relations 
as  to  the  warmth  that  ex- 
ists in  atmospheric  air. 
When  Professor  Kundt 
left  Zurich  for  Wiirzburg, 
his  favorite  disciple 
Rontgen  followed,  and 
later  again  to  Strasburg 
University,  where  Kundt 
and  Rontgen  held  the 
same  position  as  profes- 
sor and  assistant.  In 
1873  he  taught  at  Stras- 
burg ;  in  1875  he  became 
professor  of  mathematics 
and  physics  in  Wiirtem- 
berg  at  the  Agricultural 
Academy  of  Hohenheim. 
But  1876  saw  him  back 
in  Strasburg  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  in  1879  he  became  professor  and  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity Institute  for  Physics  at  Giessen. 

"He  has  been  at  Wiirzburg  University  since  1888.  He  has 
written  various  works,  such  as  a  method  to  fix  the  isothermal  sur- 
faces of  crystals,  and  on  the  use  of  the  ice  calorimeter  to  deter- 
mine the  intensity  of  sunlight.  Then  he  turned  to  electricity, 
and  studied  the  figures  produced  in  dust  by  electrical  discharges 
as  Professor  Kundt  showed  them,  and  the  curious  phenomena 
shown  by  electricity  passing  through  various  gases.  The  absorp- 
tion of  ordinary  heat-rays  by  steam  and  gases  generally  occupied 
him  also." 

Tho  Professor  Rontgen  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  man  of  no  mean 
ability,  his  discovery  of  what  he  calls  the  "X  rays"  may  be  said 
to  have  been  accidental,  and  it  is  only  wonderful  that  some  other 
experimenter  did  not  happen  upon  it  before.  The  rays  have  been 
produced  thousands  of  times  in  nearly  every  physical  laboratory 
in  the  world,  and  it  needed  only  the  neighborhood  of  a  sensitive 
plate  to  register  and  reveal  them. 


PROFESSOR    RONTGEN. 


WHAT   BECOMES  OF  THE    MICROBES? 

THE  old  question,  "Where  do  all  the  pins  go?"  would  seem 
easy  of  solution  beside  the  same  inquiry  with  regard  to  the 
germs,  beneficent  or  disease-producing,  that  grow  and  multiply 
by  myriads  in  soil,  air,  and  water.  The  Hospital  gives  us  an 
answer,  so  far  as  those  are  concerned  that  effect  an  entrance  into 
our  systems — no  small  number,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
quoted  paragraphs.  The  sum  and  substance  of  it  all  is  that  if  the 
bodily  health  is  good,  the  bacteria  perish  in  the  digestive  organs, 
otherwise — so  much  the  worse  for  us;  and  from  these  facts  an 
entirely  obvious  moral  is  drawn.     Says  the  article  referred  to : 

"We  hear  so  much  of  microbes,  and  are  so  constantly  assured 
that  the  air  is  full  of  them,  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  no  small 
interest  to  ascertain  how  we  are  protected  from  them,  or,  in  other 


words,  how  it  is  that,  living  as  we  do  in  the  very  midst  of  a  cloud 
of  micro-organisms,  which  we  know  by  experience  are  able  very 
quickly  to  reduce  to  putrescence  substances  which,  so  far  as  chem- 
ical composition  goes,  are  like  unto  ourselves,  we  still  remain 
protected  from  their  attacks.  The  vulnerable  point  clearly  is  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages  and  the  digestive  organs. 
As  regards  the  latter,  we  may  well  believe  that  in  health  we  are 
protected  by  the  activity  of  our  digestive  processes  ;  but  in  refer- 
ence to  the  air-ducts,  over  the  moist  surfaces  of  which  the  foulest 
air  is  constantly  drawn,  it  is  a  problem  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
decide  whereabouts  the  microbes,  which  we  know  are  continually 
entering,  are  stopped.  The  recent  researches  of  Dr.  St.  Clair 
Thomson  and  Dr.  Hewlett,  of  the  Bacteriological  Department  of 
the  British  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine,  throw  much  light 
upon  this  question.  They  say  that  on  an  average  about  1,500 
micro-organisms  are  inhaled  into  the  nose  every  hour  ;  while  in 
London  it  must  be  a  common  event  for  14,000  of  them  to  enter 
during  one  hour's  tranquil  respiration.  Expired  air,  however, 
is  practically  sterile,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  purification  is 
not,  as  some  have  imagined,  performed  in  the  air-tubes  of  the 
lungs,  for  it  has  been  found  by  repeated  observation  that  they 
have  vanished  before  reaching  the  trachea,  the  mucus  from  which 
is  sterile.  Evidently  they  are  caught  in  the  nose,  for  on  testing 
air  from  the  naso-pharynx  they  were  found  to  be  practically  all 
gone.  Nevertheless,  the  mucus  in  the  nose  does  not  appear  to  be 
itself  a  germicide.  It  does  not  kill  the  microbes,  but  it  prevents 
their  developing ;  and  as  microbes  are  only  harmful  by  their 
monstrous  power  of  multiplication  this  is  suflRcient.  Meanwhile 
they  are  rapidly  swept  on  by  the  cilia  toward  the  digestive  tract, 
where  doubtless  they  share  the  common  fate.  The  moral  of  all 
this  is — breathe  through  your  nose  and  keep  your  digestive 
organs  in  good  working  order,  then  the  microbes,  pathogenic, 
saprophytic,  or  whatever  they  ma^'  be,  will  meet  their  doom." 


WASTE  OF    ENERGY    IN    LIGHT  PRODUCTION. 

T  T  has  long  been  known  that  there  is  a  great  waste  of  energy  in 
■■-  all  methods  of  artificial  illumination  at  present  in  practical 
use,  but  tho  we  know  just  where  this  waste  is — namely,  in  the 
necessary  production  of  a  great  amount  of  useless  heat  before  we 
get  to  the  temperature  that  gives  us  our  light — no  method  for 
obtaining  the  light  alone  has  yet  been  devised.  It  is  a  great  step, 
however,  to  be  able  to  state  the  problem  in  definite  terms,  and 
this  has  now  been  done,  so  that  many  enthusiastic  workers  are 
toiling  for  its  solution,  with  some  prospect  of  success.  The  situ- 
ation is  well  summed  up  by  Prof.  John  Cox  in  a  lecture  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada.  We  quote  below  parts  of  a  summary 
from  The  Journal  of  the  Ft^ankhn  Institute  (Philadelphia,  Jan- 
uary) : 

"To  begin  with,  he  [Professor  Cox]  points  out  that  in  practise 
not  more  than  from  7  to  16  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  the  fuel  used 
can  be  realized  through  the  engine,  and  theoretical  considerations 
establish  a  limit  at  about  30  per  cent.,  beyond  which  it  would 
seem  to  be  hopeless  to  expect  to  pass  in  any  form  of  heat  engine. 
This  he  terms  one  of  the  unsolved  problems. 

"It  is,  however,  not  unsolvable  if  we  can  devise  some  means  of 
extracting  the  energy  of  coal  otherwise  than  by  heat — say  in  some 
such  manner  as  that  in  burning  zinc  in  a  voltaic  battery.  That 
this  is  not  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  scientific  knowledge 
the  recent  experiments  of  Borchers  and  others  bear  strong  evi- 
dence. 

"  In  the  second  stage  of  the  operation  of  producing  the  electric 
light,  the  dynamo  is  alrSady  so  nearly  perfect  that  hardly  any 
heat  is  lost  in  its  conversion  into  current. 

"The  third  stage  brings  us  to  the  lamp,  with  some  7  percent, 
of  the  original  energy  still  available.  The  only  means  thus  far 
available  for  producing  luminous  energy  is  to  heat  the  molecules 
of  some  substance,  and  in  this  operation  we  are  compelled  to 
waste  the  greater  portion  of  our  available  energy  in  producing 
heat  before  we  obtain  the  light  rays. 

"Here,  then,  is  the  second  unsolved  problem,  since  even  in  the 
incandescent  lamp  and  the  arc  lamp  not  more  than  from  3  to  5  per 
cent,  of  the  energj' supplied  is  converted  into  light.  Thus,  of  the 
original  store  in  the  coal  less  than  three  parts  in  a  thousand  ulti- 
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mately  become  useful.  In  the  last  six  years,  however,  some  hint 
of  means  to  overcome  the  difficulty  has  been  obtained  from  the 
proof  by  Ma.\\vell  and  Hertz  that  light  is  only  an  electric  radia- 
tion. Could  we  produce  electric  oscillations  of  a  sufficient  rapid- 
ity, we  might  discard  the  molecules  of  matter,  and  directly  manu- 
facture light  without  their  intervention.  To  do  this  we  must  be 
able  to  produce  oscillations  at  the  rate  of  4<x). 000,000,000  per 
second.  Tesla  has  produced  them  in  thousands  and  millions  per 
second,  and  Crookes  has  shown  how,  by  means  of  high  vacua,  to 
raise  many  bodies  to  brilliant  fluorescence  at  a  small  expense  of 
energy.  .  .  .  These  are  hints  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
but  give  no  solution  as  yet.  Professor  Langlcy  slates  that  the 
Cuban  firefly  spends  the  whole  of  its  energy  upon  the  visual  rays 
without  wasting  any  upon  heat,  and  is  some  four  hundred  times 
more  eflicient  as  a  light-producer  than  the  electric  arc,  and  even 
ten  times  more  eflicient  than  the  sun  in  this  respect.  Thus,  while 
at  present  we  have  no  solution  of  these  important  problems,  we 
have  reason  to  hope  that  in  the  not  distant  future  one  may  be 
obtained,  and  the  human  inventor  may  not  be  put  to  shame  by 
his  humble  insect  rival." 


Influence  of  Odors  upon  the  Voice.— "It  is  well 
known  to  singers,"  says  Popular  Scunce  Xeics,  "that  perfumes 
inthience  the  voice.  The  violet  is  regarded  by  artists  as  the 
flower  which  especially  causes  hoarseness.  The  rose,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  regarded  as  inoff'ensive.  M.  Joal,  who  has  studied  the 
subject,  says  he  does  not  believe  that  the  emanations  of  the  violet 
prevent  free  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  thinks  that  if  this 
flower  has  any  injurious  effect  upon  the  voice,  the  rose  and  other 
flowers  must  have  the  same  action.  There  is  in  fact,  nothing 
fixed  or  regular  in  the  influence  exerted  by  the  perfume  of  flowers. 
It  is  a  matter  of  individual  susceptibility.  Some  are  aflected  by 
the  lilac ;  others  by  the  mimosa.  Others,  again,  are  in  no  man- 
ner affected  by  flowers,  musk,  amber,  civet,  or  the  various  toilet 
preparations,  but  experience  obstruction  of  the  nose,  hoarseness 
and  oppression,  from  the  odors  of  oils,  grasses,  burnt  horn,  and 
the  emanations  from  tanneries  and  breweries.  It  is  very  difficult, 
adds  M.  Joal,  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  these  peculiarities,  and 
we  must  content  ourselves  by  regarding  them  as  examples  of 
olfactory  idiosyncrasy.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  odors  may 
occasion  various  accidents  and  vocal  troubles,  especially  in  per- 
sons of  nervous  temperament  and  excessive  sensibility." 


Problems  Solved  in  Dreams. —At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  American  I'sycliological  Association,  as  reported  in  The 
Amfrican  yatura//st.  February,  "Prof.  W.  R.  Newbold  nar- 
rated informally  three  cases  vaguely  described  as  '  Dream  Rea- 
soning.' which  had  occurred  in  the  experience  of  two  of  his 
colleagues.  Dr.  W.  A.  Lamberton,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  when  a  young  man,  after  giving  up 
as  insoluble  a  problem  in  descriptive  geometry  upon  which  he  had 
been  working  for  weeks  by  the  analytical  method,  awoke  one 
morning  several  days  later  to  find  an  hallucinatory  figure  pro- 
jected upon  a  blackboard  in  his  room  with  all  the  lines  necessary 
to  a  geometrical  solution  of  the  i)roblem  clearly  drawn.  He  has 
never  had  any  other  visual  hallucination.  Dr.  H.  V.  Hilprecht, 
Professor  of  Assyriology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  some 
years  ago  dreamed  an  interpretation  of  the  name  Xebuchadnezzar 
which  has  since  been  universally  adopted.  At  a  later  period  he 
dreamed  that  an  Assyrian  priest  gave  him  information  about 
some  inscribed  fragments  that  had  puzzled  him  which  was  after- 
ward confirmed  in  all  points  now  capable  of  confirmation.  Dr. 
Newbold  offered  a  psychological  explanation  of  these  curious 
cases. " 


Alcoholism  in  Children.— Dr.  Moreau,  in  the  Annulfs 
Mi',/tni-/'syt  /tii/ox/)/Ui\s,  as  al)stracted  in  the  St.  Louis  Mtdua/ 
auii  Surj^ical  Journal,  February,  records  several  cases  of  alco- 
holism in  children.  "The  tendency  is  in  some  cases  hereditary; 
often  it  is  the  result  nf  some  jisychical  disturbance.  Many  cases 
are  due  to  the  ignorance  of  mothers  who  (|uict  their  infants,  even 
while  at  the  breast,  with  wine  or  spirits.  The  pernicious  habit  of 
!  taking  their  little   ones  into   public-houses,    and    there 

■  I  4  them  to  share  the  drinks,  is  j)ointc<l  out.     The  risk  of 

alcoholism  must  always  be  considered  in  onlering  alcohol  for 
children  ;  an<l  where  there  is  a  history  '"f  alcoholism  in  a  child's 
antecedents  it  is  best  to  avoid  it  altogether.     Dipsomania,  gen- 


erally hereditary,  occurs  both  in  boys  and  in  girls.  Delirium 
tremens  has  been  seen  at  five  years  old  ;  and  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  with  definite  history  of  abuse  of  alcohol,  at  three  and  one- 
half  years.  Children  who  have  suffered  from  the  effects  of  alco- 
hol are  especially  liable  to  epilepsy,  hysteria,  moral  insanity,  etc. 
The  prognosis  in  such  cases  is  bad,  the  tendency  to  excess  gener- 
ally persisting." 

Face- Reading.— "In  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  speech- 
reading  by  sight,"  says  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  "the  eye 
of  the  deaf  pupil  becomes  accustomed  to  certain  positions  of  the 
organs  of  articulation,  and  he  thus  learns  to  understand  the 
spoken  words  of  others,  altho  he  does  not  hear  them.  In  teaching 
this  art,  Li  Hie  Eginton  Warren  has  found  that  the  forty  odd 
sounds  of  the  English  language  are  revealed  in  sixteen  outward 
manifestations  or  pictures,  and  practise  in  following  them  as  they 
rapidly  appear  in  a  face  enables  us  to  understand  what  is  said. 
Some  faces  differ  from  others  in  strength  of  expression,  and  thus 
many  show  less  action  in  the  lower  part.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
in  all  persons  a  general  approach  to  a  certain  definite  movement 
of  muscles,  particularly  when  in  animated  conversation,  and  the 
trained  eye  notices  what  the  inexperienced  one  fails  to  discover. 
After  attaining  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  this  art  of  expression- 
reading,  persons  seem  to  feel  that  they  hear  instead  of  see  the 
words  spoken.  Reading  our  language  in  this  way  may  be  said  to 
be  mastery  of  a  new  alphabet,  the  rapidly  moving  letters  or  char- 
acters of  which  are  to  be  found  upon  the  page  of  the  human  coun- 
tenance." 


Tea-Cigarettes. — "The  English."  says  the  Revue  Scien- 
tijiijui',  "are  not  content  with  drinking  tea  at  their  'five  o'clock 
tea, '  they  smoke  it.  According  to  several  English  authorities, 
who  denounce  this  new  mania  as  a  dangerous  habit,  it  has  become 
a  fashionable  fad.  A  great  number  of  adepts  at  this  new  pastime 
are  women  of  high  education  and  fine  mental  endowments. 
'Among  my  patients,'  says  a  physician,  'attacked  by  extreme 
nervousness  and  insomnia,  is  a  young  woman  of  fine  education, 
and  I  am  treating  at  the  same  time  another  woman,  well  known 
as  an  author,  whose  romances  are  widely  read  and  who  smokes 
daily  twenty  to  thirty  green-tea  cigarettes  while  at  work.'  At 
the  house  of  a  well-known  lady  tea-cigarettes  are  always  passed 
around  after  dinner,  and  several  celebrated  actresses  give  tea- 
smoking  parties  twice  a  week.  There  is  at  Kensington  a  club 
composed  of  literary  women,  formed  for  the  same  purpose.  One 
woman  spends  nearly  £1  [SioJ  a  week  to  satisfy  her  craving. 
This  habit  is  becoming  so  common  that  some  tobacco  merchants 
are  already  offering  packets  of  these  tea-cigarettes  to  the  public. " — 
7 ranslatedjor  The  Litekakv  Digkst. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"It  is  commonly  supposed,"  says  Popular  Science  News,  "that  the  sudden 
and  complete  freezin.er  of  lakes  and  water-courses — not  an  infrequent 
occurrence  in  northern  re>;ions— must  necessarily  be  fatal  to  all  their  in- 
habitants. Recent  experimenls  by  a  French  scientist,  M.  P.  Regnard,  have 
proved  this  to  he  an  error.  He  cooled  the  water  in  an  aquarium  containing 
live  carp  to  different  degrees  below  freezing-.  At  0°  C.  the  fishes  seemed 
to  full  asleep,  but  were  not  frozen.  At  -3°  they  were  apparently  dead,  but 
retained  their  flexibility.  The  water  being  then  gradually  warmed,  they 
revived,  began  to  swim,  and  showed  no  signs  of  suffering.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  polar  seas,  whose  temperature  never  falls  below  t,"  C, 
may  be  a  congenial  abode  for  creatures  inured  to  this  degree  of  cold." 

Is  the  opinion  of  Eiifrineering,  London,  the  compulsory  adoption  of  the 
meiric  system  of  weights  and  measures  two  years  after  the  passage  of  a 
law  to  that  effect,  as  recently  recommended  by  a  Parliamentary  committee, 
will  be  enormously  beneficial.  It  says  :  "The  time  has  gone  past  when  it 
is  necessary  to  furnish  arguments  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  metric  svs- 
tem  over  present  confused  methods.  Those  whose  business  it  is  to  deal 
with  foreign  c<nintries  know  best  how  much  they  lo^e  when  they  come  into 
competition  with  manufacturers  from  Germany  and  Belgium,  from  the 
inability  or  indisposition  of  othernationsto  comprehend  British  standards." 
The  paper,  which  is  a  recognized  authority,  considers  it  certain  that  the 
metric  system  will  be  adopted  in  England. 

TUK  establishment  of  tea- and  coffee-houses  as  substitutes  for  saloons  is 
regarded  by  Modrnt  Mcdicinr  as  an  evil.  It  says:  "The  good  women 
who  devote  so  much  tiiue  and  labor  to  the  development  and  conducting  of  ^ 
these  enterprises  are  doubtless  unaware  of  the  fact  that  tea  and  coffee  are 
ineliriuting  substances  as  well  as  alcolu)l,  tho  they  produce  a  different 
form  of  intoxication,  and  one  which  seldom  results  in  such  outbreaking 
violence  as  sometimes  arises  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors." 

The  oldest  medical  recipe  is  said  by  a  French  medical  journal  to  be 
that  of  a  hiiir-tonic  for  an  Egyptian  queen.  It  is  dated  4000  B.C.,  and 
direct*  that  dogn"  paws  and  asses'  hoofs  be  boiled  with  ilates  in  oil. 
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STANLEY'S    TRIBUTE    TO    MISSIONARY 
ENDEAVORS   IN    AFRICA. 

IN  1870  there  were  only  two  white  men  in  all  Equatorial  Africa, 
from  the  Zambesi  to  the  Nile.  These  were  Dr.  Livingstone 
and  Sir  Samuel  Baker.  The  first  had  for  years  been  absent  from 
men's  knowledge  in  the  far  interior,  and  no  man  knew  what  had 
become  of  him.  The  second  had  but  just  arrived  in  the  White 
Nile  region  to  suppress  the  slave-trade.  Recalling  these  facts, 
by  way  of  emphasizing  the  present  hopeful  condition  of  the  Kongo 
Free  State,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  in  his  "Story  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  Africa"  {Cenfiiry,  February),  goes  on  to  recount  some 
events  of  his  own  exploration  of  the  Dark  Continent,  and  inci- 
dentally speaks  of  the  valuable  agency  of  missionaries  in  opening 
up  that  long-unknown  country.  Among  other  things  Mr.  Stanley 
says  : 

'  "I  was  the  only  white  man  during  1S76  in  Equatorial  Africa, 
but  in  1S77,  when  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Atlantic,  the  first 
missionaries  landed  on  the  east  coast  in  response  to  an  appeal 
that  I  had  written  in  1875  from  Uganda.  During  the  years  from 
1879  to  1884  missionaries  followed  closely  my  tracks  up  the  Kongo, 
and  as  a  hundred  influences  were  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Africa,  Nj'assa  Land  and  the  eastern  and 
southern  part  of  Central  Africa  began  to  be  studded  with  Chris- 
tian missions,  and  missionaries  have  continued  to  enter  Africa 
ever  since,  until  now  there  must  be  about  300  of  them,  and  the 
number  is  still  increasing.  They  are  not  all  reputed  to  be  first- 
class  men,  but  it  is  wonderful  what  earnestness  and  perseverance 
will  do.  We  have  only  to  think  of  Uganda,  with  its  200  churches 
and  cathedral  and  its  50,000  native  Christians,  read  the  latest 
official  reports  from  Nj'assa  Land,  and  glance  at  the  latest  map  of 
Africa,  to  be  convinced  of  the  zeal,  devotion,  and  industry  of  the 
missionaries. 

"Mission-houses  do  not  grow  of  themselves.  Gospels  are  not 
translated  into  African  tongues,  nor  are  converts  spontaneous 
products  of  human  nature.  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  Afrjcan 
facts,  and  to  me  these  things  represent  immense  labor,  patience, 
and  self-sacrifice  ;  but  others  expect  Africans  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  missionary's  eyes. 

"It  is  true,  tho  strange,  that  for  the  first  six  years  or  so  very 
little  visible  effect  is  pi'oduced  by  missionary  teaching  and  influ- 
ence. The  mind  of  a  pagan  descendant  of  innumerable  centuries 
of  pagans  appears  to  be  for  some  time  impenetrable  to  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  and  no  matter  how  zealously  a  missionary  may 
strive  with  him,  he  continues  to  present  a  wooden  dulness,  until 
by  and  by  there  is  a  gleam  of  interest ;  he  catches  the  idea,  as  it 
were ;  and  the  interest  becomes  infectious  and  spreads  from 
family  to  family,  and  converts  multiply  rapidly.  'Cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waters  :  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days. ' 

"I  have  in  my  mind,  as  I  write,  the  examples  furnished  by  the 
•Waganda,  Wanyassa,  and  Bakongo.  At  the  town  of  Banza  >Ian- 
teka,  for  instance,  one  day  900  natives  came  to  Mr.  Richards,  the 
missionary,  and  requested  to  be  baptized  by  him.  He  had  labored 
among  them  many  years,  but  hitherto  converts  had  been  few. 
The  missionary  imposed  conditions  on  them.  He  said  that  they 
must  first  assemble  their  fetishes,  idols,  and  stores  of  gin,  and 
destroy  all  in  the  market-place.  And  they  went  forthwith,  and 
did  it. 

"I  estimate  that  there  are  at  present  300  Europeans,  inclusive 
of  misssionaries,  in  French  Kongo;  150  in  British  East  Africa  ; 
350  in  British  Central  Africa;  250  in  German  East  Africa;  and 
1,400  in  Belgian  Kongo — altogether,  say,  2, 500  Europeans  between 
the  Zambesi  and  the  Nile.  The  railways  about  to  be  constructed 
in  British  East  and  Central  Africa  and  the  German  possessions  will 
be  the  means  of  attracting  several  hundred  more,  just  as  the 
Kongo  Railway  has  been  the  cause  of  the  greater  European  pop- 
ulation in  the  Kongo  State  ;  and  since  roadless  Africa  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  attracted  so  many  whites,  it  needs  no  prophet 
to  predict  that  where  one  white  traveled  during  its  primitive 
state,  a  hundred  will  travel  by  railway.  There  are  now  only 
about  130  miles  of  railway  within  the  limits  of  Equatorial  Africa; 
but  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from  now  we  shall  have  the  Kongo 
Railway,  250  miles  long;    the  Stanley  Falls  Railway,  30  miles; 


the  Mombasa-Nyanza  Railway,  660  miles;  the  Shire-Nyassa 
Railway,  70  miles;  the  German  Usambara  Railway,  120  miles; 
and  probably  the  Nyassa-Tanganyika  Railway,  220  miles,  in  com- 
plete working  order." 

Mr.  Stanley  thinks  that  the  development  of  Africa  now  in  prog- 
ress is  phenomenal.  He  suggests  that  if  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  Parkman's  story  of  the  early  days  in  America,  and 
reflect  upon  what  little  advance  was  made  in  New  South  Wales 
during  the  first  twenty  years  after  its  discovery,  and  compare 
both  with  what  has  taken  place  in  the  Kongo  region  after  only 
eighteen  years'  knowledge  of  its  river  and  basin,  he  will  need  no 
words  of  encouragement  from  any  one.  As  for  the  climate,  he 
says : 

"It  is  no  worse  than  that  found  elsewhere  in  tropic  lands.  The 
heat  is  not  so  great  as  in  India,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  in  New  York 
in  summer.  Fortunately,  the  coast-belt  on  both  sides  of  Africa, 
where  the  heat  is  greatest,  and  where  the  climate  is  most  un- 
healthy, is  narrow.  In  four  hours  a  railway  train  at  ordinary 
speed  would  enable  us  to  cross  it,  and  so  avoid  the  debilitating 
temperature.  Ascending  the  sides  of  the  coast-range  by  the  same 
means  of  conveyance,  we  should  in  two  hours  reach  a  rolling 
plain  which  gradually  rises  in  height  from  2,500  to  3,500  feet 
above  the  sea.  Here  the  climate  is  sensibly  cooler,  and  the  white 
man  can  safely  work  six  hours  of  the  day  in  the  open  without 
fear  of  sunstroke,  tho  he  must  not  count  on  immunity  from  fever. 
In  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  the  traveler  by  train  would  meet 
another  steep  rise,  and  would  find  himself  from  5,000  to  8,000  feet 
ab«ve  the  sea,  on  the  broad  central  plateau  of  the  continent, 
which  varies  from  600  to  1,00  miles  across.  It  is  in  this  section 
that  the  great  lakes',  snowy  mountains,  and  tallest  hillsare  found. 
Here  we  have  cold  nights  and  a  hot  sun  when  the  skies  are  not 
clouded,  tho  the  air  in  the  shade  is  frequently  cool  enough  for  an 
overcoat ;  and  it  is  on  this  immense  upland  that  the  white  man, 
when  compelled  by  circumstances,  may  find  a  home.   .   .   . 

"However,  no  amount  of  preaching  against  the  climate  will 
retard  the  development  of  Africa.  Civilization  has  grasped  the 
idea  that  it  must  enter  and  take  possession,  and  now  that  it 
thoroughly  realizes  the  fact  that  the  s/ne  qtia  7ion  for  securing 
•that  possession  is  the  railway,  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  that  will 
prevent  the  children  of  Europe  finding  out  for  themselves  whether 
they  can  permanently  reside  there  or  not." 


PREACHERS  AND    POLITICS    IN   GERMANY. 

SHOULD  preachers  engage  in  political  and  social  agitations? 
The  Superior  Consistory  of  Prussia,  the  highest  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  in  Germany,  has,  in  an  official  pronunciamento  just 
issued,  declared  that  the  preacher  of  that  kingdom  shall  not  do  so. 

Soon  after  the  dismissal  of  Bismarck,  the  present  Emperor  of 
Germany  issued  his  program  of  social  reform,  and  it  was  repeat- 
edl)'  announced  that  it  was  his  ambition  to  be  regarded  as  "the 
workingman's  Emperor."  This  attitude,  so  far  as  it  may  have 
been  intended  to  arrest  the  activity  of  the  Social  Democrats,  has 
proved  disappointing.  Accordingly  other  sails  have  been  set, 
and  the  state  seems  to  be  about  ready  to  readopt  the  Bismarckian 
policy  of  suppressing  the  Social  Democracy  by  force. 

The  pastors  of  Germany  have  taken  no  little  interest  in  the 
agitation  of  the  social  question.  Especially  has  this  been  the 
case  with  the  younger  and,  theologically,  more  liberal  elements. 
In  fact  a  "Pastors'  Social  Party"  was  practically  organized,  with 
the  influential  journal  Hiljc  as  its  organ,  edited  by  the  skilful 
pen  of  Pastor  Neumann.  The  pronounced  program  was  to  regain 
for  the  churches  the  masses  (who  had  been  lost,  it  was  claimed, 
by  the  measures  and  manners  of  orthodoxy) .  In  this  social  move- 
ment even  many  conservatives  joined.  At  the  National  Christian 
Social  Congress,  held  every  summer  for  the  past  four  or  five  years. 
Pastor  Stoecker  and  Professor  Harnack,  the  former  a  chief  among 
the  conservatives,  the  latter  a  prince  among  the  liberals,  sat  as 
members  of  the  same  committee.  The  movement  had  almost 
attained  national  dimensions.  Now  all  this  has  come  to  an  end, 
according  to  the  official  declaration  of  the  Superior  Consistory 
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signed  by  its  head.  Dr.  Barkhaasen.     The  address  is  a  lengthy 
document,  the  substance  of  which  is  the  following : 

The  members  of  the  Consistory  have  noticed  with  pain  and  sur- 
prise that  not  a  few  Protestant  pastors  of  the  country  arc  begin- 
ning to  take  an  extraordinary  interest  in  the  social  problems  and 
agitations  of  the  day.  The  number  of  conventions,  congresses, 
conferences,  etc..  called  to  discuss  these  matters  is  increasing 
steadily,  and  the  prominence  of  the  pastors  at  these  meetings  is 
pronounced.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  younger  men  ;  in 
not  a  few  cases  do  theological  students  and  candidates  take  a 
leading  part  in  these  discussions  and  deliberations. 

In  view  of  this  the  Consistory  regards  it  as  its  duty  to  ask  the 
pastors  to  desist  from  this  work  as  inconsistent  with  their  calling 
and  profession.  It  is  not  a  part  of  their  vocation  to  take  part  in 
political  and  social  agitations.  Their  work  is  to  faithfully  attend 
to  their  duty  as  preachers  of  the  Word  and  as  pastors  of  souls  en- 
trusted to  their  care.  It  is  not  denied  that  Christianity  is  to  be 
the  salt  of  the  earth;  but  it  is  not  the  pastor's  duty  to  take  a 
direct  or  immediate  part  in  such  agitations.  Let  the  pastor  in 
the  line  of  his  direct  work  instruct  his  people  in  godliness  and  in 
love  to  their  neighbors,  and  these  teachings  will  then  bear  their 
fruit  in  the  callings  and  walks  of  life.  Not  directly,  but  only  in- 
directly, is  it  the  duty  of  the  pulpit  to  influence  the  affairs  of 
political  and  public  life. 

The  publication  of  these  directions,  which,  in  a  country  like 
Germany,  where  state  and  church  are  united,  are  equivalent  to  a 
command,  has  aroused  the  German  pastors  thoroughly.  The 
conservative  papers  on  the  whole  regard  the  publication  as  wise 
and  timely,  and  as  a  call  from  tlie  higher  authorities  for  the  pas- 
tots  to  be  about  their  real  business.  But  the  protests  have  been 
decided  and  loud,  evidencing  a  vigor  seldom  exhibited  in  Ger- 
many against  those  in  authority.  Thoroughly  representative  in 
this  regard  is  the  discussion  in  the  Christliche  Well,  of  Leipsic, 
the  most  influential  liberal  organ  in  the  country.     It  says  this : 

"i.  We  protest  against  this  declaration  in  the  name  of  the 
honor  of  the  German  clergy.  There  has  for  many  years  not  ap- 
peared an  official  ecclesiastical  declaration  which  has  attacked 
the  honor  of  the  ministry  as  has  been  done  in  this  case. 

"2.  We  protest  in  tlie  name  of  the  younger  generations  of  the 
clergy.  In  no  other  field  of  labor  have  the  younger  men  shown 
such  activity  and  such  success  as  in  the  application  of  Christian 
principles  to  the  problems  of  daily  life. 

"3.  We  protest  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Christian  social  move- 
ment. This  movement  has  already  its  enemies  among  the  unbe- 
lieving masses,  and  it  is  wrong  for  the  highest  church  govern- 
ment to  place  itself  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  The  whole  movement 
aims  at  a  betterment  and  Christianization  of  the  people  and  merits 
the  support  of  all  patriots  and  lovers  of  the  church. 

"4.  We  protest  because  we  love  our  state  churches,  as  it  is  the 
effort  of  this  agitation  to  convert  these  into  national  churches,  in 
which  ail  participate  in  the  blessings  of  Christianity." 

Nattirally  Neumann's  Ililje  has  been  hit  hardest,  as  it  is  the 
organ  of  this  party.     Among  other  comments  it  says  : 

"The  Prussian  Consistory  wants  to  silence  the  pastors,  to  pen 
them  up  in  tlie  pulpit  and  in  their  houses,  and  not  permit  them  to 
take  part  in  the  living  jiroblems  of  the  day.  .  .  .  We  on  our  part 
will  maintain  our  rixlits  as  Protestants  and  are  comforted  by  the 
fact  th.it  the  power  <>f  the  address  is  not  absolute.  It  will  l)e  \>\\\. 
into  force  only  in  so  far  as  the  convictions  of  pastors  can  be  in- 
fluenced by  it.  A  great  many  of  us  will  not  on  this  account 
throw  away  our  arms  or  give  up  our  jirogram." 

The  jMilitical  journals  .are  divided  in  their  views  as  to  tiie 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  address.  The  Not//t  Ciernuin  Cmzette 
praises  it.  Iwcau.so  it  clearly  defines  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween Christian  charity  work  and  political  agitation,  and  in  the 
hitter  department  promptly  calls  a  halt  to  the  overzealous  pastors. 
It  clearly  prescribes  the  limits  of  the  churches'  activity  and  says 
to  politically  inclined  pastors  :  So  far  and  no  further. 

The  influential  Munich  .-f/Z^vw/'/w/*  <?<'//««  (.'also  approves  of  the 
principles  expressed,  but  acknowledges  the  honesty  in  the  motives 
of  the  clergy  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  politico-social  move- 


ment. Other  political  journals  as  a  rule  condemn  the  document 
as  interfering  with  the  rights  which  pastors  have  and  enjoy  as 
citizens  of  the  Kmpire. 


PRESIDENT   HARPER   ON    THE    BIBLE, 

THE  Journal  and  Messenger  (Baptist.  Cincinnati)  takes 
President  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  severely 
to  task  for  certain  of  his  views  which  he  expressed  in  a  recent 
interview  with  the  editor  of  the  Texas  Baptist  Standard.  In 
some  prefatory  observations  concerning  President  Harper,  The 
Journal  and  Messenger  expresses  its  grievous  disappointment 
over  the  position  taken  by  him  toward  the  interpretation  of  Old- 
Testament  history  in  general.  It  had  expected  different  things. 
It  says  that  it  seems  to  be  Dr.  Harper's  aim  now  "to  see  how 
little  he  can  leave  for  the  student  to  place  his  foot  upon  with  his 
assurance  of  its  immovability."  In  the  interview  reported  in 
The  Baptist  Standard,  Dr.  Harper,  in  reply  to  some  direct  ques- 
tions submitted  to  him.  made  statements  like  the  following  : 

"The  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  certainly  not  fiction,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  history,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word  his- 
tory to-day.  ...  As  these  [Genesis]  stories  appear  among  the 
Hebrews,  they  have  been  purified  and  purged,  and  at  the  same 
time  filled  with  a  distinct  spirit  which,  from  my  point  of  view, 
can  be  only  explained  by  assumiflg  a  supernatural,  divine  influ- 
ence. ...  I  believe  that  these  early  stories  of  Genesis  contain 
the  world's  earliest  ideas,  purged  and  purified  by  the  divine 
Spirit,  concerning  the  origin  of  man.  .  .  .  The  early  ideas  of 
these  people  may  or  may  not  be  correct.  That  does  not  affect 
the  great  truth.  The  essential  idea  contained  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  is  shown  by  all  history  to  have  been  true." 

As  to  tlie  inspiration  of  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures,  Presi- 
dent Harper  is  reported  as  saying  : 

"The  thing  which  seems  to  me  to  deserve  emphasis  is  the  in- 
spiration of  the  history  of  the  chosen  nation.  God  worked  in  all 
history,  but  he  worked  in  Hebrew-  history  and  New-Testament 
history  in  a  sense  in  which  He  did  not  appear  in  other  history. 
This  was  a  specially  ordered,  specially  guided  history,  the  events 
of  whicli  were  directed,  and  the  great  lives  of  which  were  so  in- 
fluenced as  to  produce  a  history  out  of  which  should  come  these 
biblical  records.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  history  itself  was  divinely 
guided  and  inspired,  the  records  which  grew  out  of  the  history, 
which  were  occasioned  by  the  history,  were  thus,  in  the  same 
sense,  divinely  inspired  and  divinely  ordered.  Whatever  super- 
natural element  we  find  in  the  history  itself,  whatever  is  in  the 
events,  that  same  thing  we  shall  find  in  the  record  ;  whatever  one 
was  the  other  was.  The  history,  however,  is  the  fundamental 
thing,  that  is  the  rock  upon  which  we  may  stand  ;  and  if  we  can 
prove,  upon  scientific  grounds,  that  that  history  was  unique,  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  history,  we  have  a  basis  upon  w^hich  our 
divine  inspiration  from  our  Bible  can  rest." 

Commenting  on  these  utterances,  The  Journal  and  Messenger 
says  : 

"It  seems,  then,  that  in  order  to  a  divine  record,  we  must  have 
a  divine  history;  or.  ratlier,  we  must  have  a  course  of  conduct 
ou'.ercd  and  directed  by  God.  In  order  to  have  an  inspired  record 
of  the  doings  of  Satan,  we  must  have  Satan  divinely  directed  and 
controlled.  It  can  not  be  true  that  Satan  wrought  his  devilish 
work  upon  Job,  unless  it  is  true  that  God  directed  him  in  his 
devices  and  energized  him  in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  We 
must  have  a  divinely  directed  order  of  events,  before  God  can  put 
it  into  the  heart  and  the  pen  of  a  scribe  to  tell  the  truth  about  it; 
and  then  it  must  not  be  expected  that  his  record  will  be  true  to 
the  facts.   .   .   . 

"When  asked  what  are  the  essential  elements  in  which  he  dif- 
fers from  the  'orthodox'  view  of  the  Scriptures.  Dr.  Harper  said  : 
(i)  'In  giving  more  prominence  to  tiie  history  which  forms  the 
basis  on  which  the  divine  revelation  rests. '  Herein  is  a  marvel. 
A  man  tells  us  that  what  in  the  common  view  is  history  is  not 
history  at  all,  but  simply  a  conglomeration  of  traditions,  'purged 
and  purified  by  the  divine  Spirit;'  and  then,  in  a  breath,  he  tells 
us  that  he  differs  from  the  orthodox  in  that  he  emphasizes  more 
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fully  the  historical  basis  upon  which  the  divine  revelation  rests. 
We  confess  to  utter  inability  to  harmonize  these  two  statements. 
First,  we  have  no  reliable  history.  It  is  only  a  tradition,  'purged 
and  purified  by  the  divine  Spirit ;'  then,  after  destroying,  so  far 
as  he  is  able,  the  historical  character  of  the  writings,  he  tells  us 
that  he  differs  from  those  who  believe  in  their  historical  character, 
in  that  he  gives  'more  prominence  to  the  history  which  forms  the 
basis  on  which  the  divine  revelation  rests'  ( !) .  Divine  revelation 
resting  upon  history  which  is  not  history  at  all ;  a  record  which 
is  not  history,  but  which  bears  the  evidence  of  purging  and  purify- 
ing by  the  divine  Spirit !  We  have  to  confess  to  amazement  and 
confusion  ;  and  we  ask.  How  can  these  things  be  joined  together 
so  as  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  president  of  a  great  university?" 


A    RELIC   OF   OLD    EGYPT. 

NEWS  from  Cairo  confirms  the  report  of  the  discovery  of  an 
object  of  special  interest  to  Egyptologists.  Mr.  Jacques 
de  Morgan,  the  Director-General  of  Antiquities,  has  succeeded  in 
clearing  away  the  soil  and  sand  in  which  the  bases  of  the  pillars 
of  the  great  Temple  of  Karnak  were  embedded.  The  floor  of  the 
temple  is  still  six  feet  below  the  surface.     The  alluvial  deposits 


THE    POPE'S   AUTHORSHIP   AND 

BILITY. 


INFALLl- 


IN  our  issue  of  January  4  last  we  quoted  the  Riforma,  Rome, 
as  claiming  that  the  name  of  the  present  Pope  figures  among 
the  list  of  authors  on  the  Index  Expiirgatorius  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  together  with  a  correction  by  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  to  the  effect  that  Leo  XIII.  is  not  mentioned  in   the 
Index,  but  that  a  certain  book  once  written  by  him  is  there  listed. 
Subsequently,  in  our  issue  of  January  18,  we  quoted  a  denial  of 
the  Riforma's  charge  from  the  Ave  Maria,  and  in  our  issue  of 
February  i  we  quoted  from  The  Freeman' s  Journal ,  New  York, 
parts  of  an  editorial  on  infallibility  which  grew  out  of  this  same 
subject.     We  throughout  avoided  carefully  all  reference  to  the 
subject  from  which  it  might  be   inferred  that  we   are   not   con- 
versant with  the  officially  acknowledged  explanation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  papal  infallibility.      Yet  a  number  of  Catholic  papers 
accuse  us  of  having  deviated  from  our  "  usual  care- 
fulness."    The  paper  with  which  the  story  origi- 
nated is  one  of  the  most  reliable  Italian  publica- 
tions, and,  altho  edited  on  very  liberal  principles, 
is  not  opposed  to  the  authority  of  the  church  in 
purely  clerical  affairs.     We  give  now  the  text  of  a    / 
letter  written  by  Father  John  S.  Vaughan  to  The 
Scotchman,  Glasgow,    in  answer   to  a  statement 
that  "the  Pope  must  now  be  fallible  and  infallible 
at  the  same  time. "     Father  Vaughan  says  : 

"Supposing  the  facts  of  the  case  to  be  as  there 
stated,  the  consequences  drawn  by  your  corre- 
spondent are  wholly  unwarranted.  They  are  evi- 
dently based  upon  a  complete  misconception,  both 
as  to  the  {a)  nature  and  as  to  the  {b)  range  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility.  Perhaps 
j'^ou  will  allow  me  to  remark — Firstly,  that  infallibility  does  not 
extend  to  statements  made  by  a  Pope  before  his  election  to  the 
Chair  of  Peter  ;  secondly,  that  even  after  his  consecration  his  in- 
fallibility does  not  cover  books  and  treatises  which  he  may  write, 
even  while  Pope,  but  as  private  doctor  or  theologian  ;  thirdly, 
that  infallibility  in  no  way  safeguards  the 'Congregation  of  the 
Index'  in  their  selection  of  the  books  or  other  writings  to  be 
placed  upon  their  black  list,  known  as  the  Index  of  Prohibited 
Books.  From  this  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  amusement 
arising  from  the  supposed  conflict  between  the  facts  you  mention 
and  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  is,  as  our  American  cousins 
would  say,   'just  a  little  previous. '" 

Mgr.  Merry  del  Val,  "Private  Chamberlain  of  H.  H.  Pope  Leo 
XIII.,"  publishes  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  book  in  ques- 
tion was  really  written  by  Canon  Carlo  Paoletti,  an  excellent, 
well-meaning  man.  but  not  always  of  sound  mind,  whom  Cardi- 
nal Pecci  patronized.  Mgr.  del  Val  declares  that  Father  Vaughan 
is  right  in  the  distinctions  he  makes,  but  that  his  defense  of  the 
Pope  is  not  necessary  in  the  present  case.  It  remains  only  for 
us  to  remark  that  the  Riforma  still  maintains  its  assertions. 


BAS-RELIEF  AND  COLUMNS  OF  THE  TEMPLE   OF   KARNAK. 


The  German-Jewish  papers  are  publishing  a  list  of  wounded  and  de- 
ceased Jewish  soldiers  in  recent  German  wars  in  order  to  disprove  anti- 
Semitic  charges. 


brought  by  the  Nile  have 
been  undisturbed  for 
three  thousand  years, 
and  the  work  of  clearing 
all  away  will  take  a  long 
time.  Herewith  is  a 
picture  of  one  part  of  the 
temple  as  it  appears  now 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  columns  is  laid  bare.  The  Christian 
Herald,  from  which  we  take  the  foregoing  facts,  says : 

"There  are  still  standing  134  of  these  beautiful  columns,  rich  in 
sculpture  and  bearing  inscriptions  of  inestimable  value  to  histo- 
rians. It  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  work  with  extreme  cau- 
tion, as  in  some  instances  the  bases  of  the  pillars  have  crumbled, 
and  unless  they  are  repaired  they  are  liable  to  fall  with  the  im- 
mense monolithic  blocks  which  rested  upon  them.  It  is  believed 
that  Seti  I.,  whose  cartouche  is  the  oldest  yet  found  in  the  Tem- 
ple, was  not  its  builder,  but  that  it  dates  back  to  Amenophis  III., 
who  reigned  about  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ.  It  was  a 
magnificent  pile,  covering  three  acres.  Besides  the  columns  there 
were  two  hundred  sphinxes,  and  long  and  stately  flights  of  steps 
leading  into  the  various  courts  of  the  Temple.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  bas-relief  sculptures  of  great 
beauty,  delicately  chiseled  and  vividly  colored.  One  of  these 
exquisite  bas-reliefs  is  shown  in  the  lower  panel  of  our  illustra- 
tions. It  represents  the  heathen  goddess  Isis,  whose  tears,  ac- 
cording to  the  myth,  caused  the  overflow  of  the  Nile.  She  is 
pictured  holding  on  her  knees  her  son,  Horus,  who  in  Egyptian 
mythology  represents  the  sun  and  the  three  great  planets.  Two 
thirds  of  the  chief  wall  on  which  the  bas-reliefs  are  cut  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  near  the  beginning  of  our  era,  and 
the  work  of  devastation  was  carried  further  by  the  Persian  army 
of  Cambyses,  but  sufficient  remains  to  indicate  the  subjects  the 
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bas-reliefs  were  designed  to  commemorate.  They  relate  to  the 
conquests  of  Seti  I.  in  Western  Asia  and  Sheshank  I.  in  Palestine. 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  if,  as  is  now  generally  believed. 
Rameses  II.  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression,  that  this  Temple 
must  have  been  in  its  glory  when  Moses  was  being  educated  in 
Egypt,  and  that  his  eyes  must  have  rested  on  the  sculptures  now 
laid  bare.  The  present  desolation  is  a  striking  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  pronounced  against  Egypt  in  the  days  of  its  power ; 

"  '  I  will  make  the  land  waste  and  all  that  is  therein  by  the  hand  of  strang- 
ers. ...  I  will  also  destroy  all  the  idols  and  I  will  cause  their  images  to 
cease.'    (Ezek.  xxx.  13.)" 


THE   SITE   OF    PARADISE. 

IN  a  recent  lecture  by  Prof.  Paul  Haupt,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  on  "The  Site  of  Paradise"  (as  reported  in  The 
Hebre7U  Standard) ,  some  interesting  facts  are  given  concerning 
the  various  aspects  of  the  story  of  Paradise  from  the  standpoints 
of  theology,  philosophy,  language,  geograj)hy,  and  folk-lore.  As 
to  the  language  of  Paradise,  Professor  Haujjt  said  that  the  Jews 
believed  it  to  be  Hebrew,  because  God  had  used  for  light  and 
darkness  the  Hebrew  words  for  day  and  night ;  but  opinions  are 
varied  as  to  this,  representatives  of  many  modern  languages  either 
playfully  or  actually  holding  to  a  belief  that  theirs  was  the 
favored  language,  or  perhaps  that  God  spoke  in  one  European 
language,  was  answered  by  Adam  in  a  second,  who  spoke  to 
Eve  habitually  in  a  third,  and  was  addressed  by  the  serpent  in  a 
fourth.     Other  points  in  the  lecture  are  thus  summarized  : 

"There  are  more  than  eighty  different  theories  e.xtant  regard- 
ing the  site  of  Para<lise,  viz.  :  The  North  Pole,  Polynesian  Is- 
lands, Canaries,  Cashmere,  Delta  of  the  Indus,  Arabia,  Persia, 
Mesopotamia.  Syria.  Palestine.  Armenia,  Scandinavia.  Eastern 
Prussia,  foot  of  Saint  Gothard  in  Switzerland,  etc.  These  the- 
ories, 'the  speaker  maintained,  were  deficient  in  three  respects: 
They  try  to  harmonize  the  biblical  description  with  actual  geo- 
graphical conditions;  they  do  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  principle 
that  the  words  used  in  the  description  of  Paradise  must  have  the 
same  meaning  that  they  always  have  in  other  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament;  and,  lastly,  they  confuse  biblical  and  e.xtra-biblical 
ideas,  failing  to  distinguish  between  the  Hebrew  conception  of 
Paradise  and  the  primitive  Babylonian  view. 

"According  to  tlie  views  of  the  Babylonians,  as  found  in  the 
Babylonian  Nimrod  epic.  Paradise,  with  tlie  fountain  of  life,  was 
situated  not  at  the  head  of  four  rivers,  but  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers.  The  same  idea  is  found  in  the  Oriental  legends  concern- 
ing Alexander  the  Great,  wliich  are  ultimately  derived  from  the 
Babylonian  Nimrod  epic. 

"When  the  Hebrews  adopted  tlie  Babylonian  idea  of  Paradise 
they  transferred  the  Garden  of  Eden  from  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
to  the  heads  of  these  same  four  rivers.  This  was  done  in  accord- 
ance with  the  idea  of  the  Hebrews  that  God  dwelt  in  the  North. 
Such  an  idea  is  found,  for  instance,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ezekiel. 
where  the  prophet  in  relating  liis  vision  distinctly  says  that  he 
saw  it  northward.    And  so,  too,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 

"Now,  these  changes,  of  course,  entailed  a  geographical  con- 
fusion, because,  wiiile  tiie  four  rivers  all  enij/ty  into  tlie  Persian 
Gulf,  they  do  not,  of  course,  spring  from  the  same  source." 


Professor  Bonney  on  Immortality.— A  special  feature 
of  I'lic  Lilt isliait  Ci>ini)ii>>ra'iii///i.  of  i^oiidon,  is  its  interviews  witii 
noted  men  of  tlie  day  r)n  sulijects  of  interest  to  the  religious  pub- 
lic. One  of  its  latest  was  with  Professor  C.  C.  Bonney,  the  noted 
i^fologist  and  scientific  writer.  Among  other  things  Professor 
H'liiny  was  asked  tliis  (|uesti<)n  : 

"Then  your  scientific  studies  have  not  shaken  your  belief  in 
personal  immortality?"     To  which  he  answered: 

"  Not  in  the  least ;  rather  have  they  strcngtliened  it  by  suggest- 
ing analogies  and  showing  relations  between  the  conditif>n  of  mat- 
ter and  its  environment.  But  I  ouglit  to  say  that  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  look  upon  immortality  as  a  necessary  condition  of  every 
human  being.  In  reading  the  New  Testament  I  think  we  often 
impart  a  meaning  int<»  the  word 'eternal  death'  which  I  may  term 
non-natural.  It  is  generally  interpreted  to  mean  a  painful  form 
of  life  ,   but  I  think  both  the  words  life  and  death  ought  to  be  un- 


derstood in  their  natural  senses,  as  antithetical  the  one  to  the 
other.  I  hold  what  is  commonly  called  Conditional  Immortality, 
which  seems  to  me  to  agree  best  with  the  Savior's  teaching.  'This 
is  life  eternal,  to  know  Thee,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast 
sent.'  Very  good;  but  not  to  know  is  not  to  have  life  eternal, 
and  the  antithesis  of  life  is  death.  I  do  not,  however,  hold  that 
the  existence  of  any  man  who  has  not  eternal  life  is  necessarily 
concluded  at  the  moment  which  we  call  death,  because  I  believe 
in  justice,  and  I  can  not  think  that  a  man  can  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  wrong-doing  by  just  putting  a  pistol  to  his  head.  But 
sooner  or  later  tiie  man  who  does  not  lay  hold  of  eternal  life  will 
die." 


A  Roman   Catholic  View  of  Church    Unity.— 7//^ 

Kansas  Cily  Catliolic  says :  "  In  the  jirevalent  views  ujjon  Chris- 
tian unity'  expressed  recently  among  our  separated  brethren  of 
the  sects,  they  show  what  we  must  call  a  strange  want  of  any  true 
conception  of  what  a  unity  of  the  Christian  church  must  be. 
Christian  unity  must  be  a  unity  of  dogmatic  teaching,  because 
disunity  in  this  is  the  cause  of  the  disunity  and  continuance  of 
tlie  sects.  This  unity  of  dogmatic  teaching  must  be  infallibly 
certain,  or  else  the  expectation  of  unity  is  not  only  a  delusion  but 
irrational,  because  anything  not  infallible  is  changeable  and  will 
take  them  back  to  the  changing  and  changeable  sects  again.  A 
unity  must  have  a  central  seat  of  authority  ;  and  a  recognition  of 
the  right  to  differ  with  the  authority,  so  held  to  by  those  of  the 
sects  who  have  expressed  themselves,  makes  their  idea  of  'Chris- 
tian unity'  a  chimera.  They  continue  to  strangely  confound 
sectarian  with  unsectarian,  and  thus  confound  diversity  with 
unity.  No  matter  how  well  meaning,  such  misconception  of 
Christian  unity  is  contrary  to  common  sense.  This  makes  them 
thoroughly  irrational  in  their  course." 


RELIGIOUS     NOTES. 

'•Hkk  M.\JESTV,"  says  a  writer  in  The  Woman  at  //o//if  (London),  "has 
kept  the  religious  instruction  of  her  children  largely  in  her  own  hands. 
When  Mr.  Birch  has  been  appointed  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Oueen  wrote:  'It  is  an  important  step,  and  God's  blessing  be  upon  it; 
for  upon  the  good  education  of  princes,  and  especially  those  who  are  des- 
tined to  govern,  the  welfare  of  the  world,  in  these  days,  very  greatly 
depends.'  A  story  is  told  that  when  the  archdeacon  of  London  was  cate- 
chizing the  young  princes,  he  said,  '  Your  governess  deserves  great  credit 
for  instructing  you  so  thoroughly.'  At  which  the  boys  piped  up,  'Oh,  but 
it  is  mamma  who  teaches  us  our  Catechism.'  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally 
known  that  the  Queen  occasioiily  taught  a  Bible-class  for  the  children  of 
those  in  attendance  at  Buckingham  Palace." 

The  sixtieth  birthday  of  Dr.  Adolf  Stoecker,  the  former  court  preacher  of 
Berlin,  was  celebrated  recently  in  that  city.  The  Freitniiiid  (.Conservative 
Lutheran)  comments  on  the  occasion  as  follows:  "Allho  we  occupy  a 
different  church  standpoint  and  deplore  Stoecker's  unionistic  sentiments, 
yet  we  thank  God  for  what  this  man  has  accomplished  in  his  own  time  and 
place.  To  mention  but  one  thing:  Stoecker  deserves  thanks,  more  than 
any  one  else,  that  in  Berlin  positive  believing  Christians  now  control  the 
congregations,  and  have  a  majoritj'  in  the  representatives  at  Synod  ;  also 
that  the  tendency  of  the  faith  and  of  the  church  in  this  world  city  (Berlin) 
is  altogether  different  now  from  what  it  was  in  1870." 

Ir*  spite  of  the  climate  the  people  of  Iceland  are  certainly  not  cold  in 
matters  of  religious  belief.  There  are  287  churches  on  the  island,  of  which 
12  are  of  stone,  246  of  wood,  and  29  of  turf.  In  the  inside  these  edifices  are 
extremely  plain  with  bare  walls.  Musical  instruments  are  scarce.  Onlv 
51  churclies  possess  even  a  harmonium.  Even  the  cathedral  at  Reikjavik 
has  no  organ,  but  only  a  large  hartnonium.  Church  services  are  well 
attended,  and  the  position  of  the  clergy  is  one  of  high  respect.  Of  the 
72,445  inhabitants  of  the  island  72,000  are  Lutherans. 

Gener.m.  Booth,  says  The  Indian  Witness,  is  bringing  with  him  to 
India  an  ambitious  scheme  for  peasant  settlements  in  this  country,  and  he 
will  ask  the  Indian  Government  to  assist  him  by  giving  grants  of  land  on 
which  to  establish  these  settlements.  He  proposes  to  ask  for  50,000  acres 
of  land  in  blocks  of  from  500  to  5.000  acres  free  of  taxes  for  five  vears.  His 
scheme  includes  not  only  the  peasant  settlements,  but  also  a  land  agency, 
whose  business  it  will  be  to  utilize  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  the  various 
tracts  of  waste  land  near  the  towns. 

".Vkchdeacon  Govett,"  says  The  Rock,  LonA^^n,  "calls  attention  to  the 
deep  and  widespread  mischief  which  has  been  for  years  silently  effected 
by  the  illustrations  in  /'nnch.  .Since  a  Roman  Catholic  became  its  editor, 
scarcely  a  week  has  passed  in  which  our  bishops,  our  clergy,  and  the  non- 
conforming ministers  have  not  been  made  the  subject  of  some  objection- 
able caricature,  delineating  them  in  some  unmanly,  cowardly,  ridiculous, 
orcoiUemplible  aspect." 

An  efTort  in  a  new  direction  is  now  being  made  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
by  an  organization  denominated  "The  Christian  Labor  Union."  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  bring  into  social  relation  with  the  church  and  with  each  other 
the  working-people  whose  means,  or  rather  whose  lack  of  means,  forbid 
their  establishing  u  church. 
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FROM    FOREIGN    LANDS. 


A    FRENCH    PROBLEM. 

THE  fact  that  the  long-smouldering  enmity  between  England 
and  Germany  has  suddenly  burst  forth  has  put  France  in 
a  position  of  much  advantage.  The  Republic  can  choose  its 
allies  now.  The  English  press,  almost  without  exception,  en- 
deavors to  convince  the  French  that  they  can  not  do  better  than 
join  England  in  crushing  the  power  which  so  unceremoniously 
thrusts  itself  forward.  The  Germans,  who  have  been  courting 
France  for  some  years,  now  declare  that  it  is  a  thankless  task, 
but  they  express  their  confidence  that  France,  for  her  own  sake, 
would  rather  be  neutral  in  a  struggle  between  England  and  Ger- 
many than  assist  the  former  power.  The  choice  is  a  difficult  one 
for  France,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  favored 
neutrality.  The  following  excerpts  will  illustrate  how  difficult 
the  choice  appears.     The  J-/ifaro,  Paris,  said  : 

"The  Triple  Alliance  has  fallen  into  lethargy  in  Berlin  as  else- 
where, and  much  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of 
the  power  of  England  than  to  the  bellicose  ideas  of  the  French 
people.  If  England  were  well  advised,  would  she  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  an  opportunity  to  hold  out  her  hand  to  France? 
.  .  .  Surely,  as  long  as  France  holds  aloof  from  combinations 
against  Great  Britain  the  latter  is  in  no  danger."  ( 

ThQ Journal,  Paris,  says: 

"The  Triple  Alliance  is  aai  antiquated  combination,  from  which 
benefit  can  no  longer  be  expected.  Great  Britain  ought  to  turn 
in  another  direction.  Just  think  :  If  she  supported  Russia  and 
France,  what  a  force  that  would  constitute  in  the  world  !  For  the 
last  few  days  every  possible  civility  has  been  shown  us  by  British 
journals,  even  by  those  which  are  generally  least  given  to  making 
themselves  agreeable  to  us.  Let  the  honor  now  fall  to  you.  Mes- 
sieurs les  Anglais,  of  evacuating  Egypt." 

But  England  did  not  and  does  not  see  it  in  that  light.  The 
practical  English  declare  that,  if  they  have  to  pay  for  an  alliance 
they  can  get  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  at  the  price  of  Egypt. 
Hence  the  Figaro  says  a  few  days  later : 

"This  is  no  time  for  a  policy  dictated  by  sentiment.  We  must 
do  what  the  interests  of  France  demand  ;  we  must  determine  if 
it  will  not  pay  us  to  support  Germany's  policy.  Do  not  let  us 
deceive  ourselves  :  Germany  leads  in  the  opposition  against  Eng- 
land, and  will  do  everything  to  annoy  her.  We  have  many  more 
grievances  against  England  than  against  our  Eastern  neighbor. 
We  must  find  out  whether  Germany  is  willing  to  support  our  in- 
terests before  we  join  the  'friendly  powers'  alluded  to  in  the 
famous  telegram  that  spoilt  every  breakfast  in  England  some 
time  ago." 

M.  Meline,  ex-President  of  the  Executive  Council,  points  out 
that  England  can  not  be  permitted  under  any  circumstances  to 
extend  her  sphere  of  influence  in  Africa  without  serious  danger 
to  France.     He  says  : 

"Through  the  occupation  of  Egypt  England  has  become  mis- 
tress of  the  road  to  the  Far  East  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal.  If 
she  is  now  permitted  to  possess  herself  of  the  Transvaal  and  to 
absorb  Laurengo-Marquez  and  Delagoa  Bay — the  best  port  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa — it  is  certain  that  she  will  rule  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  we  would  be  at  her  mercy  in  the  Far  East.  This  alone, 
not  to  speak  of  the  enormous  sums  we  have  invested  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, is  sufficient  to  prevent  us  from  permitting  the  fall  of  the 
Boer  power.  Whatever  may  be  offered  to  us  to  change  our  mind 
would  be  only  a  trap." 

M.  de  Launessan,  ex-governor  of  Indo-Ghina.  writes  in  the 
Rappel  : 

"France  may  now  congratulate  herself  that  she  did  not  assist 
in  the  execution  of  the  English  project  of  the  dismemberment  of 
China  after  the  China-Japan  War,  but  associated  herself  with 
Russia  and  Germany  in  regulating  the  Far  Eastern  question.  If 
France  had  allied  herself  with  England,  she  would  be  isolated 


with  England.  Now,  however,  the  accord  established  with  the 
other  two  great  powers  gives  her  a  strong  position,  and  allows 
her  to  hope  for  a  favorable  solution  of  other  questions  of  impor- 
tance, notably  that  of  Egypt." 

The  Gaulois  and  the  Radical  think  Germany  can  not  be  sup- 
ported unless  she  gives  back  Alsace-Lorraine.  If  we  turn  to 
France's  ally,  Russia,  we  find  that  her  enmity  against  England 
is  uncompromising.     The  Novoye  Vremya,  St.  Petersburg,  says  : 

"The  eulogies  upon  Jameson,  in  which  even  the  poet  laureate 
has  joined,  reveal  thoroughly  the  character  of  the  English.  They 
have  never  doubted  their  right  to  attack  their  neighbors  in  a 
piratical  maimer,  altho  they  have  never  before  shown  themselves 
in  their  true  colors  to  such  an  extent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
civilized  government  will  in  future  remember  that  filibustering  is 
openly  sanctioned  by  the  countrymen  of  Jameson  and  Rhodes. 
They  must  be  kept  without  the  pale  of  nations  that  have  some 
regard  for  international  law.  Henceforth  the  security  of  Europe 
demands  a  political  combination  in  which  physical  preponderance 
is  not  on  the  side  of  England." — Translated  for  The  Litkkary 
Digest. 


THE  GERMAN    ANNIVERSARY. 

JANUARY  i8,  i8g6,  the  Germans  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  their  union  in  a  strong  empire.  The  great 
majority  of  the  nation  showed  much  enthusiasm  on  this  occasion, 
and  indorsed  the  hope  of  a  bright  future,  as  expressed  by  the 
Emperor,  with  much  fervor.  Aside  from  the  natural  consequence 
of  an  anniversary  of  this  kind,  the  celebration  is  chiefly  remarka- 
ble for  the  number  of  derogatory  press  comments  it  has  called 
forth,  showing  plainly  how  unwelcome  the  creation  of  a  strong 
government  in  Germany  is  to  many  nations  and  to  individuals  in 
Germany.  Foremost  among  the  internal  enemies  of  the  Empire 
are  the  Socialists.  Their  chief  organ,  the  Vorwdrts,  Berlin, 
says  :  "As  far  as  the  benefitof  the  working-classes  is  concerned, 
it  is  of  no  importance  at  all  whether  we  have  a  united  Germany 
or  not,"  and  proceeds  to  characterize  the  history  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years  as  follows  : 

"i.  A  twenty-years'  Kulturkampf  against  the  Catholics.  Ex- 
ceptional laws  against  a  third  of  the  population.  2.  Twenty-five 
years  of  persecution  of,  and  twelve  years  exceptional  laws  against, 
a  party  comprising  a  quarter  of  the  nation.  3.  Thousands  of 
years'  imprisonment  inflicted  upon  the  advocates  of  the  people's 
rights.  4.  Taxes  doubled  and  tripled.  5.  Army  doubled,  police 
tripled.  6.  The  poor  man's  thousand  millions  of  marks  spent 
for  barracks,  rifles,  guns,  and  swords.  8.  Eight  thousand  mil- 
lions in  the  shape  of  protective  duties  and  other  privileges  given 
to  a  ruling  minority  from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  g.  The 
press  gagged.  lo.  The  people's  confidence  in  justice  shaken. 
II.   The  universal  suffrage  endangered." 

Next  among  the  internal  enemies  follow  the  Freisiningen,  who 
advocate  the  abolition  of  government  by  trained  officials,  desire 
that  the  royal  power  be  reduced  to  mere  representation,  and  favor 
an  era  of  rule  by  professional  politicians  elected  on  party  lines. 
Alexander  Meyer  writes  in  the  Naiio7t,  Berlin  : 

"Those  who  have  certain  well-defined  political  ideas,  and  go  to 
work  with  a  view  to  realize  them,  have  often  no  reward  except 
the  poor  consolation  that  if  they  do  not  succeed,  their  political 
opponents  have  not  fared  much  better.  We  certainly  have  not 
managed  to  obtain  the  advantages  we  sought ;  we  even  see  the 
very  liberties  of  which  we  thought  we  were  in  undisputed  posses- 
sion endangered." 

In  the  north  of  the  Empire  are  a  quarter  of  a  million  Danes  who 
still  hope  for  reunion  with  Denmark.  In  the  East  the  Poles  de- 
clare that  they  can  not  be  expected  to  rejoice  in  a  strong  Ger- 
many, and  the  French  population  of  Alsace-Lorraine  express 
themselves  in  a  similar  manner.  Sigl,  in  the  Munich  Vater- 
land,  says  Bavaria  is  becoming  "Prussianized,"  and  rather  than 
the  continuation  of  the  present  regime  he  would  see  a  weak  but 
independent  Bavaria.     Against  these  dissatisfied  ones,  however, 
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stands  the  great  array  of  papers  which  see  much  progress.  The 
jFrank/urter  Ze//u/i^po\n\.s  out  the  following  advantages  gained 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  : 

"The  national  prestige  has  been  raised  abroad,  and  upon  this 
prestige  has  been  built  an  enormous  trade,  still  growing,  a  trade 
which  without  the  protection  of  the  Empire,  would  have  been 
crushed  by  Germany's  competitors.  The  wealth  of  the  nation 
has  increased  correspondingly,  and  there  is  less  actual  poverty  in 
Germany  than  among  her  neighbors.*  The  finances  of  the  Em- 
pire tire  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  decrease  of  Particularism 
[Secessionism]  shows  that  the  nation  appreciates  the  progress 
that  has  been  made." 

A  Belgian  paper,  the  Indi'pendance,  Brussels,  usually  not  well 
disposed  toward  Germany,  thinks  that  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said 
to  the  contrary  these  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  are  only  evi- 
dences of  the  eternal  grumbling  of  the  Germans.    That  paper  says  : 

"The  outward  signs  of  celebration  were  almost  as  simple  as  the 
manner  in  which  the  news  of  the  creation  of  the  Empire  was  re- 
ceived twenty-five  years  ago.  But  this  absence  of  show  is  deceiv- 
ing. We  must  guard  against  the  conclusion  that  the  union  has 
become  weaker,  or  that  the  people  attach  little  importance  to  the 
fact  which  they  recall  in  such  mediocre  manner.  The  sentiment 
of  union  is  stronger  and  more  general  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  The  number  of  Particularists  has  very  much  diminished. 
There  is  no  longer  a  single  party  worthy  of  the  name  desiring 
disunion.  Nobody  wishes  for  a  return  of  the  conditions  existing 
before  1871.  ...  I  was  at  the  Kroll  Theater  when  an  orator  who 
spoke  of  the  colonial  enterprises  of  Germany,  declared  that  Eng- 
land would  not  be  permitted  to  touch  the  independence  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  he  was  most  enthusiastically  cheered." 

This  allusion  brings  us  to  the  foreign  enemies  of  the  German 
Empire.  France,  on  the  whole,  preserved  silence  during  the 
commemorations,  altho  France  had  the  greatest  right  to  be  dis- 
pleased.    'Y\iG  Kolnische  Zeitung,  Cologne,  says: 

"French  patriotism  is  very  different  from  the  German's  love  of 
his  country.  Frenchmen  demand,  as  their  unalienable  right,  that 
France  should  be  regarded  as  superior  to  all  other  nations,  and 
the  French  will  never  acknowledge  that  other  nations  can  be  any- 
thing but  inferior  to  them,  both  intellectually  and  physically. 
Hence  the  French  must  be  forgiven  if  they  regard  their  defeat  as 
unmerited  injustice." 

But  the  French  do  not  show  as  much  animosity  toward  Ger- 
ranny  just  now  as  the  English.  A  remark  made  by  Emperor 
William  that  Germany  must  "bestir  herself  to  protect  the  interests 
of  her  children  abroad,"  has  called  forth  much  censure  in  Eng- 
land.     The  Home  News,  London,  says  : 

"In  Berlin,  the  desire  to  talk  of  a  Greater  Germany  is  growing 
in  strength,  but  it  is  forgotten  that  while  German  colonies  are  a 
limited  quantity,  every  German  who  has  found  a  home  outside 
the  Fatherland  is  not  under  the  German  flag.  The  Germans  in 
German  colonies  are  very  few  compared  with  their  numbers 
under  the  British  and  the  United  States  flags.  Germany  indeed 
embarked  too  late  on  colonial  enterprise,  and  to  speak  of  a  world- 
empire  is  to  remind  rivals  of  German  ambitions  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  realizing  them  on  the  other." 

T/te  Sf.  James' s  Gazette  mentions  "two  millions  of  trained 
men  who  do  not  agree  with  the  German  Government  and  will 
prevent  (iermany  from  troubling  other  nations."  "The  Em- 
peror," continues  the  ])apcr,  "should  be  satisfied  with  what  Ger- 
many has  got.  As  it  happens,  there  is  little  left  worth  taking  in 
the  shape  of  colonies,  for  England  possesses  the  most  of  them, 
but  England  has  shown  herself  very  magnanimous,  too  magnan- 
imous perhaps,  in  giving  up  Heligoland."  The  Herald,  Glas- 
gow, in  a  long  leader,  finishes  off  Germany's  hopes  of  expansion 
to  the  following  effect : 

"This  hope  is  ridiculous.  fJermans  are  not  seagoing  people. 
Their  mercantile  fleet  is  as  yet  only  about  a  fifth  of  that  of  I'^ng- 

•  I on.-ti'n.  I.onclon,  in  n  pnper  on  the  municipality  of  Berlin,  points  out 
thiit  proportion  of  pttupcrli  is  i  in  70  in  the  English  capital,  it  is  only 
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land.  The  German  navy  is  ridiculously  small,  and  the  Reichstag 
will  not  grant  the  money  to  build  a  large  one.  Besides,  even  if 
the  Germans  wanted  ships,  dockyards,  and  other  naval  establish- 
ments they  would  not  know  how  to  build  them.  Even  if  they 
should,  they  could  not  become  a  colonial  power  unless  they  rival 
Great  Britain,  and  that  assumption  is  ridiculous.  The  sooner  the 
Kaiser  and  his  subjects  abandon  the  hope  of  a  Greater  Germany 
beyond  the  seas,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  regards  the  Empire  as  a  failure.  The 
Belfast  Northern  Whig  says  England  can  take  care  of  herself, 
"but  it  is  sad  to  see  the  destinies  of  the  new  German  Empire  and 
the  people  dependent  on  a  ruler  who  has  no  forethought  and  no 
stability,"  and  The  Globe  expresses  itself  in  this  way : 

"If  Germany  really  hopes  to  build  up  'a  world-empire'  worthy 
of  the  name,  she  can  only  do  so  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain, 
and  recent  attempts  to  thwart  our  diplomacy  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest that,  not  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history,  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  excuse  tyranny  at  home  by  aggression  abroad." 

As  a  reply  to  all  this  the  German  papers  are.  in  the  main,  con- 
tent to  print  the  expressions  of  the  English  papers  without  com- 
ment.—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MARTINEZ   CAMPOS   AND   THE    CUBAN 
REBELLION. 

MARTINEZ  CAMPOS,  the  aged  generalissimo  of  the  Span- 
ish forces  in  Havana,  who  has  been  recalled,  had  at  his 
disposal  at  least  60,000  men,  making  due  allowance  for  the  neces- 
sary garrisons  and  for  the  sick,  which  fill  the  military  hospitals. 
Yet  Campos  seemed  unable  to  accomplish  the  defeat  of  the  rebels. 
It  appears  that  he  hoped  to  accomplish  more  by  diplomacy  than 
by  feats  of  arms,  and  the  Spanish  Government  was  willing  to  let 
him  try  persuasion.  But  the  fact  that  the  insurgents  have  lately 
shown  themselves  in  the  neighborhood  of  Havana,  while  Campos 
was  unable  to  bring  them  to  battle,  was  too  much  for  the  patience 
of  the  Spaniards.  In  an  interview  with  the  special  correspondent 
of  Politiken,  Copenhagen,  Campos  said  : 

"People  in  Europe  do  not  understand  the  situation  in  Cuba. 
It  is  known  that  Cuba  is  fighting  for  independence,  but  it  is  not 
known  that  the  Cubans  are  divided  into  so  many  parties  that 
anarchy  would  be  the  result  if  Spain  were  to  release  them.  Read 
the  Cuban  papers,  and  you  will  discover  that  there  are  four  prin- 
cipal parties.  The  first  of  these,  the  wealthier  people,  wish  to 
maintain  the  status  quo.  The  second  is  content  with  Spanish 
suzerainty,  but  demands  autonomy  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
island.  A  small  party  would  like  to  be  united  with  the  United 
States.  But  the  most  numerous,  the palencas,  i.e.,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  negro  slaves,  who  are  joined  by  all  people  who  have 
nothing  to  lose,  wish  to  set  up  an  indei^endent  government. 
With  such  a  state  of  affairs  it  would  be  unwise  to  proceed  with 
great  strictness.  To  crush  the  rebellion,  one  would  have  to  crush 
the  good  with  the  bad.  Spain,  however,  should  prove  that  she 
wishes  the  welfare  of  Cuba  only." 

The  Spaniards,  who  are  tired  of  paying  the  cost  of  the  experi- 
ment, declare  that  enough  leniency  has  been  shown.  The 
Egcrcito,  Madrid,  says : 

"When  General  Weyler  arrives  in  Cuba  a  more  energetic  cam- 
paign may  be  confi4ently  expected.  A  few  more  battalions  will 
be  added  to  the  forces  already  on  the  spot,  and  there  is  no  reason 
wliy  the  rebellion  should  not  have  decreased  very  much  in  May. 
With  tlie  troops  which  Marshal  Campos  had  at  his  disposal,  better 
results  could  surely  have  been  obtained.  He  made  the  mistake 
of  splitting  his  army  into  many  small  detachments  for  the  protec- 
tion of  private  ])roperty.  His  cavalry  should  have  been  used  ex- 
clusively in  pursuit  of  the  enemy." 

The  .Voi'edades,  New  York,  thinks  that,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  population  of  the  principal  cities  of  Cuba,  and,  indeed, 
everybody  who  has  something  to  lose,  were  ready  to  assist 
Campos  in  crushing  the  rebellion,  he  has  shown  little  courage. 
He  acted  too  little  and  talked  too  much.     This  is  also  the  opinion 
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of  the  General- Anzeiger ,  Frankfort,  which  regards  Campos  as 
a  Spanish  Boulanger.     That  paper  says  : 

"Martinez  Campos's  reputation  has  been  acquired  more  by  his 
diplomacy  than  by  his  ability  in  the  management  of  troops.  His 
men  are  scattered  to  such  an  extent  that  the  rebels  always  man- 
age to  appear  with  superior  forces.  He  has  43  vessels  to  guard 
the  coast,  yet  they  do  not  seem  able  to  prevent  the  landing  of 
expeditions.  Martinez  Campos  has  excused  himself  by  saying 
that  he  hoped  to  end  the  revolution  without  the  necessity  of  bury- 
ing 100,000  Spaniards  jn  the  island.  Yet  he  has  to  acknowledge 
that  only  175  soldiers  per  week  succumb  to  the  fever  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  Is  it  likely  that  his  slow  methods,  even  if  suc- 
•cessful,  will  cost  less  than  100,000  men?" 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung,  Cologne,  acknowledges  that  Campos 
wished  to  act  for  the  best,  but  his  mild  treatment  of  the  rebels 
could  not  possibly  be  appreciated  by  them  before  he  had  beaten 
them.  The  duty  of  a  general  is  to  crush  the  enemy  ;  when  that 
has  been  accomplished,  gentler  methods  may  be  tired.  The  same 
paper  points  out  that  Maximo  Gomez,  besides  the  Prussian  Roloff, 
the  only  white  leader  of  any  consequence  in  the  rebel  camp,  is  a 
Spaniard  by  birth,  and  a  former  Spanish  subaltern,  who,  despair- 
ing of  the  possibility  of  rising  in  the  service  of  his  own  country, 
now  revenges  himself  upon  the  corruption  rampant  in  the  Spanish 
service. 

There  is  some  speculation  abroad  as  to  what  the  United  States 
will  do  if  the  new  commander-in-chief  in  Cuba  pursues  a  more 
energetic  policy.     Jttstice,  London,  thinks  the  case  of  Cuba  shows 

•that  Great  Britain  does  not  stand  alone  in  "illicit  war-making." 
This  Socialist  paper,  which  shows  little  sympathy  with  the  rebel 

•movement,  says : 

"The  truth  is  that  the  insurrection  in  Cuba  is  being  supplied 
with  arms  and  money  entirely  from  the  United  States.  Not  on 
any  small  scale  either.  The  principal  subventioners  are  the  Sugar 
Trust,  which  body  has  contributed  large  sums  of  cash  and  quanti- 
ties of  arms,  and  is  accused  of  bribing  Gomez  to  fire  the  sugar 
plantations  in  order  to  run  up  the  price  of  sugar.  Neither  Maceo 
nor  Gomez  bears  a  good  reputation,  and  both  are  as  much  or  as 
little  'generals'  as  the  filibusters  Jameson  and  Willoughby. 
Nevertheless,  they  may  be  fighting  against  oppression  and  there- 
fore deserve  our  sympathy.  But  Spain  is  quietly  working  up  her 
case  against  the  United  States  all  the  time ;  and  the  feeling  of 
the  Spaniards  against  the  Americans  is  such  that  if  by  any  unfor- 
tunate chance  the  latter  did  find  themselves  in  a  difficulty  it 
is  almost  a  certainty  that  Spain  would  seize  the  opportunity 
•of  avenging   herself." — Translations   made  for  The  Literary 
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THE  remarkable  assertion  contained  in  the  above  headline  is 
not  made  by  a  Russian.  It  comes  from  an  Englishman, 
the  editor  of  The  frzettd  of  India,  CaXcnita.  This  paper  has  for 
years  advocated  a  friendly  policy  by  Great  Britain  toward  Russia, 
and  persists  in  asserting  that  Russia  is  the  natural  ally  of  Eng- 
land. In  an  article  on  Russia's  political  record  the  editor  points 
out  that  Russia  is  anything  but  aggressive  in  her  relations  with 
nations  deserving  to  be  called  civilized.  We  summarize  as 
follows : 

It  was  a  Russian  Emperor.  Alexander  II.,  who,  at  all  costs  and 
at  almost  personal  risk,  decreed  and  carried  through  the  most 
impressive  fact,  perhaps  in  modern  history — the  emancipation  of 
the  Russian  serfs.  There  would  have  been  glorification  enough 
over  this  unprecedented  act  of  sacrifice  if  it  had  been  offered  up 
by  ourselves.  But  this  is  not  all.  To  Russia,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  nearly  all  the  European  nations  owe  their  redemption. 
The  statement  will  sound  so  strange  that' it  may  be  necessary  to 
recall  the  facts. 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1S14),  Russia  was  the  one  power 
that  distinguished  itself  by  the  moderation  of  its  demands.  Yet 
the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte  and  the  liberation  of  Europe  was 


mainly  due  to  the  reverses  of  Napoleon  in  Russia.  Again.  Alex- 
ander I.  would  have  allowed  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  in 
France  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  if  the  French  people  had 
thought  more  favorably  of  it  than  of  the  royal  monarchy.  In  1 859 
Russia  placed  200,000 men  on  the  Prussian  frontier,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  Prussians  from  assisting  the  revolution  in  Lombardy, 
which  led  to  the  unification  of  Italy.  In  the  same  manner  the 
unification  of  Germany  was  distinctly  the  work  of  Russia.  When 
peace  was  concluded  with  France  in  1871,  Emperor  William  I. 
sent  to  Emperor  Alexander  the  following  message:  "Never  will 
Prussia  forget  that  it  is  due  to  you  that  the  war  did  not  assume 
larger  jjroportions.  May  God  bless  you  for  it !  Your  grateful 
friend  for  life."  Russia  accomplished  this  great  service  by  refu- 
sing to  listen  to  M.  Thiers,  and  by  preventing  Austria  and  Den- 
mark from  taking  part  in  the  war  on  behalf  of  France.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  Czar  sympathized  with  the  national  movement  in 
Germany.  So  again  in  the  union  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  into 
the  modern  Rumania,  it  was  Russia  that  supported  the  national 
idea.  Russia,  too,  proposed  to  strengthen  Greece  by  adding 
Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Crete— provinces  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Greeks— to  the  little  kingdom.  Emile  de  Laveleye  has  eloquently 
described  the  many  disinterested  services  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  Europe,  but  "Russian  aggression,"  "Russian  ambi- 
tion," and  "Russian  intrigue"  have  been  so  harped  upon  by  the 
English  press  that  Englishmen  have  ceased  to  think  rationally 
about  Russia. 

Strange  to  say,  England,  the  country  where  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples and  the  cause  of  liberty  are  supposed  to  have  a  stronghold, 
has  opposed,  it  is  asserted,  nearly  every  one  of  the  movements 
referred  to  above.     On  this  point  the  writer  says  : 

England,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  allies,  was  anxious  to 
restore  the  despotism  of  the  French  kings  after  Napoleon's  fall. 
England,  too,  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  a  strong  Italy  in  the 
Mediterranean.  When  the  Austrians  were  being  driven  out  of 
Italy,  the  Prince  Consort  remarked,  angrily,  that  Russia,  of 
course,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing.  When  the  German 
Empire  was  in  formation,  England  rightly  scented  the  formida- 
ble rivalry  in  power,  politics,  and  trade  that  the  new  empire  would 
oppose  to  her.  England,  therefore,  opposed  the  unification  of 
Germany  as  much  as  possible,  and  showed  a  cold  and  formal 
neutrality  to  its  progress.  England  opposed  the  creation  of 
Rumania,  and  England,  also,  thwarted  the  scheme  of  increasing 
the  power  of  Greece. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

Altho  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  still  object  to  military  service, 
questions  like  the  following,  which  we  take  from  The  Whitehall  Revieu\  are 
quite  numerous  in  the  "  correspondence  corners  "  of  British  papers  :  '•  Why 
is  it  that  every  man  in  Europe,  except  an  Englishman,  deems  it  an  honor 
to  know  how  to  use  his  national  weapon,  and  to  be  a  soldier  in  defense  of 
his  fatherland  ?  Surely  Englishmen  are  not  less  brave  or  less  patriotic  than 
Germans  or  Dutchman.  Is  it  not  time  for  ever}-  Englishman  of  proper  age, 
who  is  not  a  soldier,  sailor,  volunteer,  or  militiaman,  to  join  a  defensive 
force  in  the  shape  of  a  second  line  of  militia?  If  the  old  foolish  statement 
of  a  '  blood-tax  destroying  commerce  '  is  trotted  out  again,  we  may  ask  in 
answer.  Have  not  German  merchants  and  workmen,  since  the  perfection  of 
their  military  machinery,  coVnpeted  more  successfully  with  us  in  trade  than 
ever?  "' 

The  Toronto  Evening  Telegram,  never  very  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  regards  the  grounding  of  the  American  liner  St.  Paul  as  a  national 
humiliation.  "  A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,"  says  the  paper,  "and  if  the 
Campania  had  gone  ashore  the  American  papers  would  have  pointed  to  the 
escape  of  the  St.  Paul  as  proof  of  superior  American  seamanship.  The 
incident  suggests  American  inferiority  on  the  sea,  and  the  United  States 
papers  try  to  save  their  country  from  the  odium  which  Britain  would  have 
had  to  shoulder  had  the  Campania  instead  of  the  St.  Paul  gone  ashore." 

Flogging  is  still  administered  in  Russia,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  that  a 
prisoner  is  beaten  to  death.  But  even  the  slow  and  backward  Russian 
farmer  begins  to  think  that  a  punishment  which  is,  theoretically  at  least, 
thought  too  degrading  for  the  Russian  soldier,  ought  not  to  be  applied  to 
Russian  civilians.  Some  local  committees  have  petitioned  the  Government 
to  abolish  flogging.  As  matters  stand,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  petition 
will  be  laid  on  the  table  and  the  petitioners  "  across  the  bench." 

The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  settled  the  time-worn  question: 
When  does  a  new  centur^'^  begin  ?  as  far  as  France  is  concerned.  The 
Academy  agrees  with  its  secretary,  M.  Bertrand.  who  argues  that  there 
never  was  a  yearo;  and  th^t  we  reckon  from  the  year  1  A.C.  Hence  the 
twentieth  century  begins  January  i,  1901. 

The  Revue  Militaire,  in  speaking  of  the  flying  squadron  which  England 
fitted  out  with  such  eclat  recently,  points  out  that  this  squadron  is  no 
larger  than  the  training  squadron  which  German v  has  cruising  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  not  as  formidable  as  the  French  Channel  fleet. 
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ABOUT    DISCONTENTED   WOMEN. 

WHICH  is  to  blame,  if  either,  for  the  spirit  of  discontent 
that  has  marred  human  life  for  six  thousand  years— man 
or  woman?  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr,  writing  for  The  North  Amer- 
ican Revt'erc,  rather  inclines  to  blame  the  woman.  Every  human 
being  has  a  complaining  side,  she  says,  "but  discontent  is  bound 
up  in  the  heart  of  woman;  it  is  her  original  sin."  Mrs.  Barr 
argues  that  if  the  first  woman  had  been  satisfied  with  her  condi- 
tions, if  she  had  not  aspired  to  be  "as  gods,"  and  hankered  after 
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MRS.  AMELIA  E.   BAKR. 
(By  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

unlawful  knowledge,  Satan  would  hardly  have  thought  it  wortli 
his  while  to  discuss  her  rights  and  wrongs  with  her  ;  that,  with  or 
without  reason,  woman  has  been  perpetually  subject  to  di.scon- 
tent  with  her  conditions,  and,  according  to  her  nature,  has  been 
moved  by  its  influence.  Some  women,  she  thinks,  it  has  made 
peevish,  some  plaintive,  some  ambitious,  some  reckless,  while  a 
noble  majority  have  found  in  its  very  control  that  serene  compo- 
sure and  cheerfulness  which  is  granted  to  those  who  conquer, 
rather  than  to  those  who  inherit.  Mrs.  Barr  believes  that  with 
all  its  variations  of  influence  and  activity  there  has  never  been 
a  time  in  the  world's  history  when  female  discontent  has  assumed 
so  much  and  demanded  so  much  as  at  the  present  day;  "and," 
says  she,  "both  the  satisfied  and  the  dissatisfied  woman  may  well 
pause  to  consider  whether  the  fierce  fever  of  unrest  wliich  lias 
possessed  so  large  a  number  of  the  sex  is  not  rather  a  delirium 
than  a  conviction — whether,  indeed,  they  are  not  just  as  foolishly 
impatient  to  get  out  of  their  Eden  as  was  the  woman  Eve  si.\ 
thousand  years  ago."     Flarly  in  her  argument  Mrs.  Barr  says  : 

"We  may  premise,  in  order  to  clear  the  way,  that  there  is  a 
noble  discontent  which  has  a  great  work  to  do  in  the  world ;  a 
discontent  which  is  the  antidote  to  conceit  and  self-satisfaction, 
and  which  urges  the  worker  of  every  kind  continually  to  realize  a 
higher  ideal.  Springing  from  Regret  and  Desire,  between  these 
two  sighs,  all  horizons  lift;  and  the  very  passion  of  its  longing 
s  to  those  who  feel  this  divine  discontent  the  power  to  over- 
.V  ..j)  whatever  separates  tliem  from  their  hope  and  their  aspiration. 

"Having  acknowledged  so  much  in  favor  of  discontent,  we  may 
now  consider  some  of  the  most  objectionable  forms  in  which  it 
has  attacked  certain  women  of  our  own  generation.  In  the  van 
«»f  these  malcontents  are  the  women  dissatisfied  with  thcfr  honie 
duties.  One  of  the  saddest  domestic  features  of  the  day  is  the 
disrepute  into  which  housekeeping    has    fallen;    for   that   is   a 


woman's  first  natural  duty  and  answers  to  the  needs  of  her  best 
nature.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  she  should  be  a  Cin- 
derella among  the  ashes,  or  a  Nausicaa  washing  linen,  or  a  Penel- 
ope forever  at  her  needle,  but  all  women  of  intelligence  now  un- 
derstand that  good  cooking  is  a  liberal  science,  and  that  there  is 
a  most  intimate  connection  between  food  and  virtue,  and  food 
and  health,  and  food  and  thought.  Indeed,  many  things  are 
called  crimes  that  are  not  as  bad  as  the  savager>'  of  an  Irish  cook 
or  the  messes  of  a  fourth-rate  confectioner. 

"It  must  be  noted  that  this  revolt  of  certain  women  against 
housekeeping  is  not  a  revolt  against  their  husbands ;  it  is  simply 
a  revolt  aganst  their  duties.  They  consider  housework  hard 
and  monotonous  and  inferior,  and  confess  with  a  cynical  frank- 
ness that  they  prefer  to  engross  paper,  or  dabble  in  art.  or  em- 
broider pillow-shams,  or  sell  goods,  or  in  some  way  make  money 
to  pay  servants  who  will  cook  their  husband's  dinner  and  nurse 
their  babies  for  them.  And  they  believe  that  in  this  way  they 
show  themselves  to  have  superior  minds,  and  ask  credit  for  a 
deed  which  ought  to  cover  them  with  shame.  For  actions  speak 
louder  than  words,  and  what  does  such  action  say?  In  the  first 
l)]ace.  it  asserts  that  any  stranger— even  a  young  uneducated  peas- 
ant girl  hired  for  a  few  dollars  a  month — is  able  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  house-mistress  and  the  mother.  In  the  second 
place,  it  substitutes  a  poor  ambition  for  love,  and  hand  service 
for  heart  service.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  a  visible  abasement  of 
the  loftiest  duties  of  womanhood  to  the  capacity  of  the  lowest 
paid  service.  A  wife  and  mother  can  not  thus  absolve  her  own 
soul ;  she  simply  disgraces  and  traduces  her  holiest  work." 

Mrs.  Barr  lays  it  down  that  housekeeping  is  no  more  hard  and 
monotonous  than  men's  work  in  the  city.  She  suggests  that  the 
first  lesson  a  business  man  has  to  learn  is  to  do  pleasantly  what 
he  does  not  like  to  do.  As  for  housekeeping  being  degrading, 
she  rules  that  out  as  the  veriest  nonsense,  saying  that  it  is  only 
the  weakest,  silliest  women  who  can  not  lift  their  work  to  the 
level  of  their  thoughts  and  so  ennoble  both.     She  continues  : 

"There  are  other  types  of  the  discontented  wife,  with  whom 
we  are  all  too  familiar :  for  instance,  the  wife  who  is  stunned  and 
miserable  because  she  discovers  that  marriage  is  not  a  lasting 
picnic  ;  who  can  not  realize  that  her  husband  must  be  different 
from  the  lover ;  and  spends  her  days  in  impotent  whining.  She 
is  always  being  neglected,  and  always  taking  ofl'ense  ;  she  has  an 
insatiable  craving  for  attentions,  and  needs  continual  assurances 
of  affection,  wasting  her  time  and  feelings  in  getting  up  pathetic 
scenes  of  accusation,  which  finally  weary,  and  then  alienate  her 
husband.  Her  own  fault!  There  is  nothing  a  man  hates  more 
than  a  woman  going  sobbing  and  complaining  about  the  house 
with  red  eyes ;  unless  it  be  a  woman  with  whom  he  must  live  in  a 
perpetual  fool's  paradise  of  perfection. 

"There  are  also  discontented  wives,  who  goad  their  husbands 
into  extravagant  expenditure,  and  urge  them  to  projects  from 
which  they  would  naturally  recoil.  There  are  others,  whose 
social  ambitions  slay  their  domestic  ones,  and  who  strain  every 
nerve,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  lose  all  their  self-respect, 
for  a  few  crumbs  of  contemptuous  jiatronage  from  some  person  of 
greater  wealth  than  their  own.  Some  wives  fret  if  they  have  no 
children,  others  just  as  much  if  children  come.  In  the  first  case, 
they  are  disappointed ;  in  the  second,  inconvenienced,  and  in 
both,  discontented.  Some  lead  themselves  and  others  wretched 
lives  because  they  have  not  three  times  as  many  servants  as  are 
necessary  ;  a  still  greater  number  because  they  can  not  compass 
»;  life  of  constant  amusement  and  excitement." 

Mrs.  Barr  finds  that  married  women  arc  l)y  no  means  the  onlv 
complainers.  She  sees  a  great  army  of  discontents  who.  having 
no  men  to  care  for  them,  are  clamoring  for  their  share  of  the 
world's  work  and  wages.  On  the  whole  she  thinks  justice  is  on 
their  side.     We  quote  again  : 

"The  discontent  of  workingwomen  is  understandable,  but  it  is 
a  wide  jump  from  the  woman  discontented  about  her  work  or 
wages  to  the  woman  discontented  about  her  jjolitical  position. 
Of  all  the  shrill  complainers  that  vex  the  ears  of  mortals  there 
are  none  so  foolish  as  the  women  who  have  discovered  that  the 
founders  of  our  Republic  loft  tlieir  work  lialf-finished,  and  that 
the  better  half  remains  for  them  to  do.  While  more  practical  and 
sensible  women  are  trying  to  put  their  kitchens,  nurseries,  and 
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drawing-rooms  in  order,  and  to  clothe  themselves  rationally,  this 
class  of  Discontents  are  dabbling  in  the  gravest  national  and  eco- 
nomic questions.  Possessed  by  a  restless  discontent  with  their 
appointed  sphere  and  its  duties,  and  forcing  themselves  to  the 
front  in  order  to  ventilate  their  theories  and  show  the  quality  of 
their  brains,  they  demand  the  right  of  suffrage  as  the  symbol  and 
guaranty'  of  all  other  rights. 

"This  is  their  cardinal  point,  tho  it  naturally  follows  that  the 
right  to  elect  contains  the  right  to  be  elected.  If  this  result  be 
gained,  even  women  whose  minds  are  not  taken  up  with  the 
things  of  the  state,  but  who  are  simply  housewives  and  mothers, 
may  easily  predicate  a  few  of  such  results  as  are  particularly 
plain  to  the  feminine  intellect  and  observation.  The  first  of 
these  would  be  an  entirely  new  set  of  agitators,  who  would  use 
means  quite  foreign  to  male  intelligence.  For  instance,  every 
favorite  priest  and  preacher  would  gain  enormously  in  influence 
and  power ;  for  the  ecclesiastical  zeal  which  now  expends  itself  in 
fairs  and  testimonials  would  then  expend  itself  in  the  securing  of 
votes  in  whatever  direction  they  were  instructed  to  secure  them. 
It  might  even  end  in  the  introduction  of  the  clerical  element  into 
our  great  political  council  chambers — the  Bishops  in  the  House 
of  Lords  would  be  a  sufficient  precedent — and  a  great  many 
women  would  really  believe  that  the  charming  rhetoric  of  the 
pulpit  would  infuse  a  higher  tone  in  legislative  assemblies. 

"Again,  most  women  would  be  in  favor  of  helping  any  pictur- 
esque nationality,  without  regard  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  or  the 
state  of  finances,  or  the  needs  of  the  market.  Most  women  would 
think  it  a  good  action  to  sacrifice  their  party  for  a  friend.  Most 
women  would  change  their  politics,  if  they  saw  it  to  be  their  in- 
terest to  do  so,  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  Most  women 
would  refuse  the  primary  obligation  on  which  all  franchises  rest — 
that  is,  to  defend  their  country  bj'  force  of  arms,  if  necessary. 
And  if  a  majority  of  women  passed  a  law  which  the  majority  of 
men  felt  themselves  justified  in  resisting  by  physical  force,  what 
would  women  do?  Such  aposition  in  sequence  of  female  suffrage 
is  not  beyond  probability,  and  yet  if  it  happened,  not  only  one 
law,  but  all  law  would  be  in  danger." 

In  closing  her  article,  Mrs.  Barr  says  that  the  one  unanswera- 
ble excuse  for  woman's  entrance  into  active  public  life  of  any 
kind  is  need,  tho  in  the  beginning,  she  adds,  this  need  sprang 
from  discontented  women  preferring  the  work  and  duties  of  men 
to  their  own  work  and  duties. 


MUST  WE   GIVE    UP   THE   OLD-FASHIONED 
HAND-SHAKE? 

JS  it  really  already  a  thing  of  the  past?  This  question  is  plain- 
tively asked  by  a  member  of  "The  Contributors'  Club"  of 
The  Atlantic,  whose  humor  is  coupled  with  a  genuine  sigh.  He 
proceeds : 

"Will  it  some  time  be  as  obsolete  as  the  courtesy  with  which 
our  grandmothers  greeted  the  beaux  of  their  day,  or  the  kiss  that 
the  gallant  impressed  on  the  fragile  hand  that  he  raised  so  re- 
spectfully to  his  lips?  Or — what  is  perhajis  a  better  comparison, 
since  these  gracious  customs  rose  from  over-refinement,  while  the 
cordial,  whole-souled  hand-shake  has  been  a  thing  of  the  hearts 
will  it  some  day  find  itself  as  out  of  fashion  as  the  kiss  with  which 
our  mothers  greeted  each  other,  square  on  the  mouth,  direct,  and 
often  resounding?  Who  was  the  first  woman  who  was  brave 
enough  to  slide  her  cheek  coyly  and  coldly  into  the  track  of  the 
approaching  lips?  It  could  not  have  been  Eve,  for  there  was  no 
other  woman  to  kiss,  except  possibly  Lilith,  and  the  relations 
there  were  somewhat  strained,  even  for  kissing.  But  some- 
where, some  time,  there  was  a  first  woman  who  thus  met  the 
proffered  kiss,  and  somewhere  was  a  first  woman  who  was  thus 
repulsed,  and  whose  soul  froze  into  righteous  determination  to 
try  the  same  thing  on  the  next  woman  she  met :  and  thus  was 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  kiss  on  the  mouth.  We  imderstand  that  the 
custom  still  persists  to  a  certain  extent  among  lovers,  but  we  have 
fears  that  even  there  it  will  not  long  survive.  Think  of  the  offense 
against  the  laws  of  hygiene  !  What  fell  microbes  of  disease  may 
not  flit  between  them  in  the  kiss  that  plights  their  vows  ! 

"No,  the  good  old-fashioned  kiss  has  gone;    the  good  old-fash- 
oned  hand-shake  is  going,  even  while  I  write  may  be  gone.     It 


is  still  occasionally  met  with.  Your  country  cousin  comes  to 
town.  She  does  not  understand  the  artistic  crook  of  interroga- 
tion in  which  your  hand  attempts  to  approach  hers.  She  grasps 
the  curving  fingers  and  straightens  theip  in  a  loving  squeeze. 
You  sigh,  and  fancy  that  the  art  was  lost  upon  her?  Not  at  all. 
Wait  until  she  reaches  home.  See  her  at  the  next  church 'socia- 
ble ;*  note  the  condescending  curve  of  her  small  fip-ure  as  it  bends 
in  greeting  ;  observe  the  digital  hook  with  whici.  she  draws  in 
each  unwary  and  disconcerted  comer.  And  so  the  evil  communi- 
cation spreads  until  the  whole  country  has  felt  its  devastating 
touch. 

"Some  people  are  bound  to  suffer  more  than  others  from  this 
social  change.  Be  merciful  unto  them,  ye  powers  that  be.  The 
man  who  for  long  years  has  laid  his  fishlike  fingers  confidingly  in 
yours  has  come  upon  an  evil  day.  His  torpid  sensibilities  are 
doomed  to  daily  shocks.  Be  gentle  with  him.  Woo  him,  win 
him,  out  of  his  limp  straightness  in  that  first  difficult  curve, 
doubly  difficult  for  him.  And  the  whole-hearted,  cordial,  pump- 
like man  is  destined  to  meet  many  a  setback  before  it  dawns  on 
his  stupid,  blundering  soul  that  something  is  wrong.  To  him  a 
hand-shake  is  a  hand-shake.  He  will  be  slow  to  understand  these 
fine  distinctions  between  the  old  and  the  new  ;  to  comprehend  that 
the  old  hand-shake  was 'physical'  in  its  nature;  that  the  new 
one,  given  as  it  is  from  the  level  of  the  heart,  is  'soulful,  spirit- 
ual.' Bear  with  him.  He  will  comprehend  in  time.  In  time 
we  shall  all  comprehend  and  acquiesce,  and  the  good  old  fashion. 
will  be  no  more.  " 


SOME    PARKHURST   EPIGRAMS. 

A  NUMBER   of   quotable   epigrams  may   be  found  jn   Rev. 
Charles  H.  Parkhurst's  initial  paper  for  young  men,  "The- 
Stuff  that  Makes  Young   Manhood,"  in   the    February   Ladies' 
Home  Journal.     We  select  the  following  : 

"I  have  watched  a  good  many  brooding  hens,  but  I  never  saw 
one  facilitate  the  hatching  process  by  pecking  the  shell.  The 
chick  on  the  inside  will  get  out  if  he  is  worth  it." 

"More  men  are  injured  by  having  things  made  easy  for  them 
than  by  having  their  path  beset  with  difficulties,  for  it  encourages 
them  to  stay  themselves  on  circumstances,  whereas  their  supreme 
reliance  needs  to  be  on  their  own  personal  stuff." 

"Young  men  are  constantly  worrying  lest  they  be  failures  and 
nonentities." 

"Every  man  will  count  for  all  he  is  worth." 

"There  is  as  much  a  science  of  success  as  there  is  a  science  of 
hydraulics." 

"The  less  a  young  man  talks  about  luck  and  untowardness  of 
circumstances,  and  the  coquettishness  of  popular  favor,  and  the 
like,  the  better  for  him  and  for  the  world  to  which  he  owes  him- 
self. Every  man  will  have  all  the  power  he  earns,  and  the  power 
that  he  has  will  tell,  not  because  people  like  it  or  like  him,  but 
because  it  is  power." 

"Personal  pressure  can  no  moje  be  hooted  down,  or  voted 
down,  or  argiied  out  of  existence  than  can  the  push  of  the  wind 
or  the  pull  of  the  moon.  If  you  weigh  a  ton  you  will  exert  a  ton's 
pressure. " 

"There  is  probably  such  a  thing  as  genius,  altho  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  it  is  doubtless  the  name  which  lazy  people  give  to 
results  which  others  have  earned  by  hard  work  in  those  hours 
when  the  lazy  people  themselves  were  either  sleeping  or  wishing 
they  could  gain  it  without  toiling  for  it." 

"There  is  faculty  enough  in  almost  anybody  to  become  genius 
if  only  all  that  faculty  were  lumped." 

"We  are  more  likely  to  find  a  good  destiny  by  going  afoot  than 
by  riding." 

"The  world  cares  very  little  for  experts,  and  the  course  of 
events  is  only  infinitesimallj'  determined  by  them." 

"The  man  whose  entire  capital  is  one  of  enthusiasm  will  be 
conspicuous  for  his  abundance  of  torch,  at  the  same  time  lacking 
the  timber  which  the  torch  exists  primarily  to  enkindle." 

"Sowing  still  antedates  reaping,  and  the  amount  sowed  deter- 
mines pretty  closeh'  the  size  of  the  harvest." 

"Empty  barns  in  October  are  the  logical  sequence  of  empty 
furrows  in  spring.  The  young  man  may  as  well  understand  that 
there  are  no  gratuities  in  this  life,  and  that  success  is  never 
seached  'across  lots.'" 
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ALEXANDRE   DUMAS  ON    WOMEN. 

A  CONTRIBUTOR  to  the  Rcme  Encyclopediijue,  December 
15,  has  compiled  a  great  variety  of  Dumas  the  Younger's 
thoughts  and  remarks  on  women  and  love.  On  the  whole  they 
are  lofty  and  philosophical,  and  take  that  view  of  the  subject  which 
distinguishes  modern  from  savage  life  and  Western  from  Eastern 
civilization.     We  translate  a  few  of  the  most  striking : 

"Of  ten  thousand  men,  there  are  seven  or  eight  thousand  who 
love  women,  five  or  six  hundred  who  love  woman,  one  who  loves 
a  woman. 

"Love,  as  distinguished  from  passion,  feeds  and  renews  itself 
unceasingly  at  its  own  fireside  without  ever  going  out.  It  is  not 
an  earthly  fire,  it  is  divine ;  not  chance,  not  an  unforeseen  shock 
causes  it  to  spring  up  ;  the  universal  harmony  creates  it.  A  man 
nmy  have  two  passions,  never  two  loves  I  Whoever  has  loved 
twice,  has  never  loved  at  all. 

"The  man  who  has  been  loved,  no  matter  how  little,  by  a 
woman,  from  the  moment  when  this  love  has  neither  calculation 
nor  self-interest  as  a  basis,  is  under  eternal  obligations  to  that 
woman,  and  whatever  he  may  do  for  her,  he  will  never  do  as 
much  as  she  has  done  for  him — women  either  are  thinking  of 
nothing  at  all,  or  of  something  else. 

"Woman  is  a  being  circumscribed,  passive,  instrumental,  dis- 
ponible,  in  perpetual  expectation.  She  is  the  sole,  unfinished 
work  that  God  has  permitted  man  to  take  up  and  finish. 

"Woman  is,  according  to  the  Bible,  the  last  thing  that  God 
made.  He  made  her  on  Saturday  evening,  and  she  shows  signs 
of  His  fatigue. 

"Often  the  same  woman  inspires  in  us  great  things  and  pre- 
vents us  from  accomplishing  them. 

"Men  have  sometimes  the  right  to  speak  evil  of  women,  never 
of  a  woman. 

"Women  should  grave  this  in  their  memories;  that  man  alone 
is  worthy  of  their  love  who  has  judged  them  worthy  of  his  respect. 

"  Woman  can  never  be  degraded  nor  fall  so  low  as  man,  because 
love  has  always  had  something  to  do  with  her  first  fall. 

"The  man  who,  in  real  life,  limits  his  destiny  to  the  search  for 
a  woman  and  the  adoration,  or  even  the  possession  of  her,  as  lit- 
erature counsels,  is  a  child,  an  idler,  or  a  sick  man,  and  the 
woman  who  devours  and  annihilates  him  is  perfectly  right  and 
renders  a  great  .service  to  the  state.  Man  owes  his  entire  self 
only  to  that  which  is  imperishable,  eternal,  and  infinite.  If,  con- 
taining within  himself  a  potential  Socrates,  Cicsar.  or  Columbus, 
he  contents  himself  with  being  Othello,  Werther,  or  Des  Grieux, 
he  is  not  a  whole  man,  but  only  part  of  a  man  :  he  descends  below 
his  own  level ;  he  has  lost  the  idea  of  his  origin  and  his  end  ;  he 
is  no  more  than  a  literary  hero,  an  instrument  of  immortality  for 
poets  and  of  immorality  for  young  girls  and  college  boys." — 
'I'ranslatiii for  Thk  Litkkakv  Digest. 


A    DISSERTATION    ON    "CONCEIT." 

T  X  a  recent  address  by  the  President  of  Magdalen  College, 
-*•  Oxford,  the  speaker  remarked  that  in  his  opinion  conceit  is 
not  a  very  prevalent  fault  among  young  people  at  this  time.  He 
said  that  he  was  often  tcmiited  to  wish  that  there  were  more  of  it 
— if  it  would  lead  young  people  to  attempting  more.  Whereupon 
The  Spectator  says : 

"We  are  not  quite  sure  that  conceit  does  always  lead  those  who 
possess  it  to  attempt  much.  Conceit,  if  it  means  a  high  opinion 
of  one's  self,  may  very  often  deter  a  man  from  attempting  much 
lest  he  shoultl  wound  his  own  opinion  of  himself  by  failure. 
Those  who  have  the  greatest  self-confidence  are  by  no  means 
always  the  m«)st  conceited,  and  those  who  are  the  most  conceited 
arc  not  unfrciiuently  very  rlifVident  in  action.  Mere  conceit  is 
often  very  easily  daunted,  and  dreads  so  much  to  be  daunted  that 
it  shrinks  fn)m  the  kind  of  action  which  would  bring  home  to 
itself  the  painful  thought  of  personal  incompetence.  On  the 
other  hand,  true  .self-cf)n fidence  is  often  a  more  or  less  modest 
jpialily  which,  in  spite  of  its  immense  reliance  on  the  possibilities 
within,  is  perfectly  conscious  that  it  must  make  many  blunders, 
anrl  go  through  mucii  travail  before  it  can  justify  its  own  confi- 
•dence  that  it  can  achieve  something  worth  achieving  by  its  en- 


deavors. We  doubt  whether  conceit  and  self-confidence  are  often 
combined.  Sometimes  they  certainly  are,  especially  in  the 
young,  who  have  not  had  much  experience  of  their  own  failures. 
But  except  in  cases  of  very  exceptional  feebleness  of  intellect, 
self-confidence  is  usually  a  good  sign  of  resourcefulness,  tho  it 
may  have  to  bear  many  shocks  before  it  acquires  any  true  con- 
ception of  its  own  limitations;  while  mere  conceit  without  self- 
confidence  is  not  a  good  sign  at  all,  and  very  often  goes  with  a 
general  barrenness  of  nature  and  a  most  dangerous  power  of 
feeding  itself  on  empty  dreams.  The  merely  conceited  man  is 
so  satisfied  with  himself  that  he  never  comes  to  know  himself 
truly.  The  man  whose  self-confidence  is  justified  by  a  great  elas- 
ticity of  character,  a  great  power  of  trying  and  trying  again  till 
he  reaches  a  really  high  average  of  achievement,  is  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  feed  himself  on  empty  dreams,  and  has  a  very  clear  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  failures  as  well  as  of  his  own  successes. 
For  every  self-reliant  man  who  is  more  or  less  pleased  with  him- 
self on  the  whole,  there  are  probably  three  or  four  who,  in  spite 
of  feeling  sure  that  they  can  succeed  in  the  end,  are  quite  as  often 
disgusted  with  their  own  failures  as  pleased  with  their  own  suc- 
cesses. The  man  of  true  genius  is  often,  of  course,  pleased  with 
himself,  because  he  so  often  hits  the  point  he  is  aiming  at.  But 
short  of  true  genius,  the  conceited  man  is  apt  to  be  an  ass.  wiiile 
men  of  great  ability  who  have  no  great  intuitions,  tho  they  have 
confidence  in  their  power  to  master  their  object  ultimately,  areas 
full  of  disgust  at  their  failures  as  they  are  of  modest  self-satisfac- 
tion when  at  last  they  succeed.  Mere  conceit  gives  no  stamina  to 
the  character,  while  the  sense  of  a  considerable  reserve  of  strength, 
even  in  the  very  moment  of  failure — which  furnishes  the  true 
criterion  of  self-reliance — can  hardly  exist  without  giving  good 
grounds  for  hope." 

Soldiers'  Beds.— "The  soldier's  bed,"  says  L" Illustration  (Paris,  Janu- 
ary), "varies  notably  in  the  different  European  armies.  According  to  one 
of  our  military  hygienists.  Dr.  Viry,  the  following  are  the  principal  varie- 
ties, in  which,  perhaps,  we  may  see  the  reflection  of  national  characteristics. 
In  Kngland  the  bed  is  hard  :  the  soldier  lies  on  a  thin  mattress  that  rests  on 
canvas  stretched  over  a  frame.  In  Spain  the  soldier  has  only  a  straw  bed, 
but  he  is  allowed  besides  this  a  pillow,  two  sheets,  two  blankets,  and  a  cov- 
ered quilt,  sometimes  even  a  cover  for  the  feet.  It  is  almost  sybaritic.  In 
Germany  and  Austria  he  hf;s  a  simple  straw  bed  with  one  or  two  covers, 
neither  sheet  nor  mattress.  In  Russia,  until  recently,  the  soldier  slept  with 
his  clothes  on,  on  a  camp  bed,  but  now  ordinary  beds  begin  to  be  used— the 
result  of  contact  with  more  civilized  countries.  After  this,  it  can  not  be 
doubted  that  the  French  soldier's  bed  is  the  best  of  all,  with  its  wooden  or 
iron  bedstead,  a  straw  bed,  a  wool  mattress,  sheets,  a  brown  woolen  cover- 
let, and  an  e.>cira  quilt  forcold  weather.  Thus  the  bed  of  the  French  soldier 
is  the  softest  of  all  soldiers'  beds,  as  that  of  the  French  peasant  is  acknowl- 
edged also  to  be  the  best  of  all  European  countries." 


CORRESPONDENTS'    CORNER. 


William  Morris  Still  Very  Much  of  a  Socialist. 

New  Yokk,  February  5,  1896. 
Editor  of  Thk  Literary  Digest:— 

Apropos  of  the  article  on  "The  Uglinesses  of  Life,"  by  Ouida,  treated  in 
The  Dic.est  of  February  i,  I  believe  your  readers  will  be  interested  in  a. 
personal  letter  I  recently  received  from  William  Morris,  the  English  poet- 
Socialist.  Having  read  in  some  magazine  article  that  Mr.  Morris  had 
'changed  his  mind  "  regarding  socialism,  particularly  as  to  the  relation  of 
socialism  to  art.  I  wrote  him  asking  what  truth,  if  any,  there  was  in  the 
report.  In  due  course  a  reply  came,  the  pertinent  portions  of  which  I  give 
below. 

Kelmscott  House,  Upper  Mail,  Hammersmith,  \V., 

January  9,  i8q6. 
Louis  F.    \'ati  .\oriiian. 

Mv  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  a  very  busy  man.  but  on  this  subject  I  will  answer 
viiu  briefly.  I  have  ;/i)/ changed  my  views  on  socialism.  My  view  on  the 
pt)int  of  relation  between  art  and  socialism  is  as  follows  : 

.Society  (so-called)  at  present  is  organized  entirelv  for  the  benefit  of  a 
privileged  class;  the  working-class  being  onlv  considered  in  the  arrange- 
ment as  so  much  machinery.  This  involves  perpetual  and  enormous  nw.vM 
as  the  organization  for  the  production  of  genuine  utilities  is  only  a  second- 
.iiy  consideration.  This  u-aste  lands  the  whole  civilized  world  iiia  position 
of  aitificiiil  f^'ffrty,  which  again  debars  men  of  all  classes  from  satisfymg 
their  rational  desires.  Rich  men  are  in  slavorv  to  I'hilistinism,  poor  men 
to  penury.  We  can  none  of  us  have  what  we  want.  e.\cept  (partially  only) 
by  making  prodigious  sacrifices,  which  vcrv  few  men  can  ever  do.  1?efore, 
therefore,  we  can  as  much  as  hope  for  anvart.  we  must  be  free  from  this 
artificial  povertv.  When  we  are  thus  free,  in  iiiv  opinion  the  natural 
instincts  of  mankind  toward  beauty  and  inciilent  will  take  their  due  place  ; 
we  shall  u;iiif  art,  and,  since  we  shall  be  reallv  wealthv,  we  shall  be  able 
to  have  what  we  want.   ... 

I  am,  dear  sir,      ) 

Yours  faithfully, 

William  Morris. 

The  letter  closes  with  permission  to  the  recipient  to  publish  it  if  he  cares 
to,  and,  in  n  postscript,  the  poet  gives  the  names  of  those  of  his  books 
which  show  his  position  on  the  subject  of  art  under  socialism. 

LoLis  E.  Van  Norman. 
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Not  a  Patent 
Medicine. 

Insomnia 

shows  trouble  with  the  brain,  indi- 
cating the  need  of  a  Brain  Tonic. es- 
pecially one  containing  phosphorus 

Freligh's  Tonic 

A  Phosphorized  Cerebro-Spinant 

acts  differently  from  opiates  and 
bromides  ;  gives  food  to  the  brain  ; 
tones  up  the  nervous  system  to  the 
normal  pitch.  Nature  intended  man 
to  sleep. 

Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  forty 
thousand  physicians.  Sample  by 
mail,  25  cts.;  regular  bottle,  $1.00, 
100  doses.  Concentrated,  prompt, 
powerful.  Descriptive  pamphlet, 
full  directions,  testimonials,  etc.. 
mailed  to  any  address. 

I.  O.  Woodruff  &  Co., 

Manufacturing  Chemists, 
106-108  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 

Formula  on 
Every  Bottle. 


BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  General  State  of  Trade. 

General  trade  waited  the  results  of  subscriptions 
to  the  bond  issue,  and  the  sentimental  effects  of  the 
unexpectably  favorable  outcome  have  been  for 
easier  money  and  improvement.  Additional  favor- 
able influences  are  found  in  heavier  bank  clear- 
ings, continued  firmness  of  prices,  sustained  de- 
mand for  iron  and  steel,  and  the  announcement 
from  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  Omaha  and  Des  Moines 
of  a  revival  in  business  with  jobbers  in  staple 
lines.  At  the  east  Baltimore  and  Pittsburg  report 
favorable  trade  conditions.  At  the  South  gains  in 
wholesale  lines  are  announced  from  Nashville, 
Memphis,  Atlanta,  and  Birmingham.  The  reverse 
ncludes  the  depressing  influences  of  stormy  and 
wet  weather,  indifferenceof  consumers  of  domestic 
woolen  dress  goods,  renewed  sales  of  print  cloths 
and  other  makes  of  cotton  goods  only  after  a  reac- 
tion in  prices,  continuance  of  extreme  conservatism 
in  almost  all  lines,  and  the  fact  that  the  relief  to 
the  Treasury  by  the  heavy  oversubscription  to 
the  bond  issue,  in  the  absence  of  sound  currency 
legislation  by  Congress,  will  probably  prove  only 
a  temporary  device  to  maintain  the  gold  reserve. 
General  trade  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  and 
Philadelphia  shows  no  real  gains  from  the  preced- 
ing week,  when  the  situation  was  quiet  even  to 
dulness,  and  the  outlook  unsatisfactory. 

Speaulative  interest  in  the  stock  market  has  been 
evidently  stimulated  by  the  unexpected  degree  of 
success  attending  the  government  bond  subscrip- 
tion. Professional  interests,  however,  have  real- 
ized profits  on  extensive  lines  of  stock  purchased 
at  lower  prices.  London  has  not  responded  to  the 
outcome  of  the  bond  issue  or  the  improvement  in 
prices  here,  and  sold  stocks,  while  traders  have  put 
out  short  lines.  The  market  has  absorbed  these 
offerings,  but  their  amount  has  held  it  in  check, 
and  even  caused  slight  recessions.  At  the  close  of 
the  week,  however,  there  is  a  decided  advance  of 
prices  on  the  shorts,  and  the  successful  bidders  for 
bonds  are  supposed  to  be  supporting  the  general 
maiket.  The  new  government  bonds  are  in  re- 
quest at  ii6j4.  There  is  a  short  interest  in  them 
from  parties  who  sold  expecting  to  receive  allot- 
ments. 

Increased  demand  for  copper  and  lead  has  stimu- 
lated prices  for  those  metals,  and  oats,  corn,  wheat 
flour,  and  wheat  are  higher,  in  sympathy  with  the 
strength  of  the  statistical  position  of  the  latter. 
Bradstr-eet's   report  of  the  world's  wheat  stocks, 


February  i,  shows  21,000,000  bushels  less  tlian  a 
year  ago,  and  24,000,000  bushels  less  than  two  years 
ago,  the  total  being  as  small  as  on  April  i,  1895, 
promising  nearly  as  small  a  total  on  July  i  as  four 
years  ago,  and,  with  reduced  supplies  from  the 
Argentine,  Russia,  India,  and  Australia,  indicating 
a  probability  that  wheat-importing  countries  will 
have  to  trench  heavily  on  their  reserves  this  year. 

January  bank  clearings  reflect  the  decline  in  the 
volume  of  business  during  the  past  three  months, 
but  are  larger  than  the  totals  for  January  one  and 
two  years  ago,  altho  23  per  cent  less  than  the  Janu- 
ary total  in  1893.  The  week's  total  of  clearings  is 
S  1,000,000,000,  II  per  cent  more  than  last  week,  2 
per  cent  larger  than  in  the  first  week  of  February, 
1S95,  '-  per  cent  heavier  than  in  the  corresponding 
week  of  1894,  but  24  per  cent  less  than  in  1893,  and 
34  per  cent  less  than  in  the  corresponding  portion 
of  1892. 

Reports  of  suspensions  and  failures  of  banks  and 
other  exclusively  financial  institutions  in  the 
United  States  for  1895  and  1894  show  that,  with  the 
exclusion  of  national  banks  and  loan  and  trust 
companies,  remaining  groups  into  which  the  ex- 
hibit is  divided  show  large  increases  in  the  number 
of  such  embarrassments  last  year  as  compared 
with  the  j'ear  before,  which  applies  to  totals  of 
liabilities  as  well.  The  total  number  of  suspen- 
sions and  failures  referred  to  was  149  in  1895,  as 
compared  with  98  the  year  before,  liabilities 
amounting  to  $23,624,000  last  year,  and  to  $18,028,000 
the  year  before. — Eradstreefs,  February  8., 

Bond  Sale,  Gold  Reserve,  etc. 

Business  is  beginning  to  throw  off  the  sluggish- 
ness which  characterized  it  pretty  much  all  of 
January.  This  sluggishness  was  at  the  time  at- 
tributed mainly  to  the  uncertainty  regarding  the 
result  of  the  bond  sale  and  the  restriction  of 
loans  due  to  the  accumulation  of  money  by  intend- 
ing bidders.  This  explanation  receives  corrobo- 
oration  from  the  impetus  that  has  come  to  busi- 
ness coincidently  with  the  opening  of  the  bids  for 
bonds.  The  improvement,  however,  is  largely 
prospective;  the  increase  in  the  actual  amount  of 
business  done  is  yet  moderate. 

The  replenishment  of  the  gold  reserve  assures 
the  maintenance  of  gold  payments  by  the  Treasury 
for  another  year  or  more,  and  the  impetus  ex- 
perienced by  business  last  year  as  the  result  of  the 
acquisition  of  a  large  stock  of  gold  by  the  Treas- 
ury warrants  the  expectation  of  a  decided  im- 
provement in  business  now.  But  in  addition  to 
this  direct  effect  of  the  sale  of  bonds,  the  release 
of  funds  held  in  reserve  against  the  award  in- 
creases the  supply  of  money  available  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  the  enormous  success  of  the 
loan,  its  subscription  five  or  six  times,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  abilitj»and  the  disposition  of  capital 
to  sustain  the  Treasury  in  its  policy  of  maintain- 
ing the  e.xisting  monetary  system  that  can  not  fail 
to  have  a  great  and  beneficent  influence  upon  pub- 
lic and  private  credit,  and  encourage  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  capital  to  embark  freely  in  large 
enterprises  in  this  country. 

The  dry-goods  business  has  not  yet  felt  any 
beneficial  effects  from  the  strengthening  of  the 
currency,  The  volume  of  business  has  not  in 
creased  and  the  prices  are  no  better.  Pending  the 
disposal  of  the  loan,  buyers  have  found  it  difficult 
to  secure  accommodations  and  now  look  forward 
to  an  easier  inoney  market. 

The  iron  and  steel  trade  is  looking  forward  to  a 
favorable  year's  business,  but  its  immediate  con- 
dition it  verj'  quiet,  with  lower  prices  for  pig-iron 
and  soft  steel.  But  there  are  in  hand  orders  for 
steel  rails  ecjual  to  one  fourth  of  the  production  of 
1895,  ^'T-l  ^ ^'^  Iron  Age  reports  an  active  de- 
mand for  structural  steel,  and  some  large  sales  of 
Southern  pfg  to  pipe-founders. —  The  Journal  of 
Commerce,  February  10. 

Cotton,  Wool,   Iron,  Wheat,  etc. 

The  improvement  in  the  business  world  is  rep- 
resented by  a  gain  in  bank  clearings  of  about  10)4 
per  cent  over  last  week  and  2  per  cent  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  also  in  a 
general  increase  in  railway  earnings.  The  great 
storm   that   visited   the   Atlantic  coast   militated 


somewhat  against  improvement,  but  this  was  only 
a  temporary  influence  and  has  now  passed  away. 
Climatic  conditions  operated  against  business  in 
dry  goods,  but  at  the  close  there  was  a  better  at- 
tendance of  buyers  with  every  prospect  of  in- 
creased activity  in  the  near  future.  The  cotton 
mills  generally  continued  production  on  an  active 
scale,  but  some  talk  of  decreasing  the  output  has 
been  heard  in  consequence  of  concessions  on  fab- 
rics here  and  there.  The  sales  of  wool  for  the 
week  in  the  principal  markets  reached  a  total  of 
5,6oc,ooo  pounds,  but  manufacturers  evinced  a  cau- 
tious disposition  in  the  matter  of  purchases,  ow- 
ing to  the  accumulation  of  goods  and  a  tendency  to 
weakness  in  some  directions.  Large  transactions 
have  taken  place  in  leather  under  a  shading  in 
prices,  and  an  increased  production  in  boots  and 
shoes  is  expected  to  follow.  In  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  indications  point  to  greater  and  more 
general  activity.  Chicago  furnaces  lowered  their 
prices  for  foundry  iron,  and  succeeded  in  making 
considerable  sales,  and  Bessemer  pig  also  declined, 
slightly  in  the  central  region  under  the  closing  out 
of  some  speculative  holdings  ;  but  otherwise  firm- 
ness prevailed.  Liberal  orders  were  placed  for 
structural  iron  and  also  for  cast-iron  pipe,  and  pig- 
iron  is  going  into  consumption  about  as  fast  as  it 
is  produced.  The  bookings  for  steel  rails  thus  far 
in  1896  have  been  300,000  tons,  and  many  important 
railroads  are  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

In  the  produce  markets  the  chief  interest  again 
centred  in  wheat,  which  closed  ifg  @  2}^  cents 
higher  for  the  various  options,  and  even  more  for 
cash  wheat,  which  is  in  small  supply  here.  There 
were  periods  of  reaction  on  realizations  and  large 
receipts  of  spring  wheat  in  the  Northwest,  but  the 
bullish  feeling  was  very  strong,  aud  the  market 
seemed  to  have  considerable  recuperative  ability. 
The  speculation  in  cotton  was  quiet,  with  fluctua- 
tions confined  within  narrow  limits.  The  market 
closed  a  little  lower  for  the  various  options  on  a 
let-up  in  the  English  demand  for  spot  cotton  and 
active  preparations  at  the  South  for  the  new  crop. 
—  T/ie  Mali  and  Express,  February  S. 


FROM    CRUTCH   TO    BICYCLE. 

Professor   Kellogg,    of  Ithaca,    cured   of 
Chronic  Rheumatisnt. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20,  ISDG. 

Dear  Sir: — After  two  years  of  overwork  I  was 
taken  down  witli  nervous  prostration  and  inflamma- 
tory rheumatism  in  June,  1894.  After  an  acme 
attack  of  two  aud  a  half  weeks  the  rheumatism 
assumed  chronic  form,  leaving  me  dependent  on 
crutches  and  unable  to  walk  far  even  with  these.  I 
heard  of  the  Electropoise  through  a  friend  who  had. 
used  it,  and  began  using  it  in  August.  After  two 
months  aud  a  half  I  had  received  so  much  benefit 
that  I  not  onlj'  dispensed  w^ith  cnUches,  but  could 
walk  three  or  four  miles  at  a  time.  After  a  couple 
of  months  more  I  felt  able  to  dispense  with  regular 
treatment,  but  had  to  use  it  a  few  times  at  sliglit 
.signs  of  relapse.  Since  last  March  I  am  wholly  re- 
stoi-ed,  liave  on  occasion  walked  a  dozen  miles,  and 
bicycled  forty-five  miles  at  one  time. 

While  curing  me  of  rheumatism  the  Electropoise- 
also  cured  catarrh  of  the  bowels.  Since  a  year  ago 
last  fall  (when  I  found  It  was  lielping  me)  1  liave 
felt  it  my  duty  to  help  others  to  the  u.se  of  it  as  far 
as  I  could,  personally  superintending  the  treatment 
for  several.  In  my  experience  with  it  in  this  way  1 
have  seen  it  cure  three  well-developed  and  one  in- 
cipient attack  of  la  grippe,  .several  colds,  one  case  of 
(incipient)  congestion  of  the  lungs,  one  case  of  (in- 
cipient) consumption,  and  one  ruuning  sore. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

ROBERT  J.   KELLOGG,  A.B. 

Instructor  in  the  Ithaca  High  School. 

Shall  we  mail  you  our  new  descriptive  book- 
let of  the  Electropoise?  It  gives  the  theory  of 
this  new  oxygen  home  treatment  without 
medication,  and  2.52  letters  from  u.sers.  Your 
address  on  a  postal  card  will  secure  it. 

ELErXROLIBRATIOX  COMPANY, 

Wil  Broadway,  New  York. 
340  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn. 
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Problem  I2i. 

By  Augustus  H.  Gannser,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

First  Prize,  Michigan  Germania  Chess 

Association. 

Black— Three  Pieces. 

K  ..Ti   K   ,;   I's  on  K  Kt  3  and  K  R  -.'. 
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White— Seven   Pieces. 

K  on  K  R6;  B  on  Q  B  5;  Kts  on  K  Kt  4  and  (J  Kt  5; 
R  on  K  B  4;  Ps  on  K  s  and  Q  2. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem  122. 

Black  — Five  Pieces. 
K  on  K.  4;  (J  on  K  R  4;  Ps  on  K.  Kt  2,  K  R  3  and  5. 


m      Wm. 

M.      ^  ft  ^^ 


White  — Xine  Pieces. 

K  on  K  R  8;  Q  on  Q  3;  B  on  K  B  8;  Kts  on  K  4 
and  K  R  3;  Ps  on  K  B  z,  K  Kt  6,  Q  4  and  5. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

("This  is  Problem  96  repaired,  and  warranted 
6ound.) 

Solution  of  Problems. 
No.  112. 


<J-K3 

H  xg 


Kt-Kt  3  B— Kt  2,  mate 

g  X  Kt 


Kt— R  5,  mate 

3. 


P-Kt4 
CB- Kt  1  is  not  mate,  for  Q  interposes  at  (J  5.) 


What  lamp-chimnoy  is  it 
that  lasts  like  a  teacup  and 
gets  the  best  light  a  lamp  is 
capable  of? 

Macbeth's  ;  but  you  want 
the  Number  macht  tor  your 
lamp.  Let  us  send  you  the 
Intlex, 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

ViittbuTKL  Pa 


■  New  York. 


ARMSTRONO  <k  HcKELVT 

BEYMER-BAUMAM 

I'lll^hurgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

I'ltttabur^h. 

FABNESTOCK 

PitUbuFKh. 

ANCHOR         I 

,  CiDCinD»ti. 

ECKSTEIN    > 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN   I 

SHIPUAK     ) 

COLLIER        I 

MISSOURI     I 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS.OO 
Philadelphia. 


Chicairo. 


St.  LoDia. 


MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mau. 
Huffalo. 
Louisville. 


IF    YOU  DON'T  KNOW,  ask  the  prac- 
tical,  responsible  painter  —  ask   anyone 
whose  business  it  is  to  know  —  and  he 
will   tell   you  to  use   Pure   \\'hite    Lead  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil.    Thev  make  the  best  and 
most  durable  paint.    To  be  sure  of  getting 

Pure  W^hite  Lead 

examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
For  colors  use  the  N.vnoxAL  Lead  Co.'s 
Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  No  trouble 
to  make  or  match  a  shade. 

Pamphlet  givins;  valuable  information  and  card  showiner  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  ijjtending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


P— Kt  5,  mate 


(J  X  B 

P— Kt  5  ch  Q— R  3,  mate 


g  X  B 


Q  X  P 


K  X  Kt 

B— Kt  2  ch  Kt— Q  7,  mate 

Kx  Kt 

Kt-Kt  % 


Kt — R  5,  mate 


P— Kt  4 


Anv  excepting 
g  X  Kt  orP  X  Kt 


B— Kt  2,  mate 


g  X   Kt 


H  X  P,  mate 


Px  Kt 


These  are  the  important  variations  of  this  very 
profound  and  difficult  problem. 

Correct  solutioji  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  ;  the  Rev.  E.  M.  McMillen, 
Lebanon,  Ky.  ;  C.  F.  Putney,  Independence,  la.  ; 
John  F.  Dee,  Duffalo  ;  Nelson  Hald,  Dannebrcg, 
Neb. 

We  have  received  almost  as  many  wrong  key- 
moves  as  there  are  pieces;  some  of  them  are  too 
absurd  to  notice.  We  have  not  the  space  to  give 
full  answer  to  these.  B— Kt  2  ch  is  worth  con- 
sideration only  because  so  many  thought  it  the 
move  that  would  do  the  business,  g— K  5  defeats 
this.  Several  correspondents  imagined  that  they 
had  ruined  this  very  beautiful  problem  by  finding 
two  solutions,  B--Kt  2  ch,  and  B  x  P;  the  latter  is 
"cooked"  by  g— g  B  sq,  One  of  our  ambitious 
solvers  wrote  that  this  problem  is  very  easy;  but 
as  he  did  not  get  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the 
right  solution,  he  may  be  induced  to  change  his 
opinion  after  he  looks  longer,  g— Kt  2  is  the 
favorite  of  the  majority  of  our  solvers.  This  is 
answered  P— Kt  \.  Q— K  2  finds  its  answer  in 
Q— B  7  ;  Q— g  3  is  knocked  in  the  head  by  Kt— K  4. 
Kt — g  3  won't  work  after  Kt  x  Kt.  Those  who 
sent  Kt— g  7  did  not  see  that  P-  Kt  4  would  stop 
further  proceedings. 


No. 


R-R  1 


Kt- 

-Kt3 

Kt 

H  4  til 

R- 

gs 

R  y 

.  Kt 

R  X  P,  mate 


R  X  Kt,  mate 


P  X  R,  mate 


g  — K  4,  mate 


R— K  4,  mat 


4,  mate 


B-Bi 


Kt  X  P,  mate 


Kt-K3 


Q  — K  8,  mate 


H.; 
W. 


Kt-B  2 

Correct  solution  received  from  M.  W 
J.  Davenport,  Massillon,  Ohio  ;  the  Revs.  I. 
Bieber,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  E.  P  Skyles,  Berlin, 
Pa.;  W.  G.  Donnan,  Independence,  la.;  H.  N. 
Clark,  Adrian,  Mich.;  Augustus  H.  Gannser,  Bay 
City,  Mich. 

We  have  received  only  12  wrong  key-moves: 
(I)  B-Kt  5;  (2)  P-K  3;  (3)  Kt-B  7;  (4)  P-B  4; 
(5)  B  — Kt  sq;  (6)  B— Kt  8;  (7)  K— R  2;  (8)  K -R  3; 
(9)  R— B  6;  (10)  R— B  8;  (11)  Kt  x  P  ch;  (12)  P— K  4. 
Mr.  Putney  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  many  who 
thought  they  had  succeeded  in  solving  his  prob- 
lem, by  sending  us  the  answers  to  the  wrong  key- 
moves  given  above. 

St.  Petersburg  Games. 

.Second  Round— Sixth  G.ame. 
Evans  Gambit. 


TSCHIGORIN.  STEINITZ 

White.  Black. 

1  P— K  4        P— K  4 

2  Kt-K  K3  Kt-  g  I! 
3B-H4 

4  p— g  Kt  4 

5  P-B  3 

6  Castles 

8  P  X  P 


H-  K  4 
H  X  P 
B-R4 

£-9.3 
PxP 

Kt-B  :! 


(a) 


B-Kt  3 
PxP 
Kt-  K  5 
B— K  B  4 
Kt  X  Kt 
Px  B 

g-g  4 

P-K  R 


9g-R4(b)B-g2 

iog-R3      ■■   ■• 

11  P-K  5 

12  P  X  P 

13B-Q5 

14  Kt-B  3 

15  B  X  Kt  ch 

16  g  X  Kt 

17  B-Kt  5 

18  B-R4  (c)  P-Kt  4 
16  P-K  6        CastlesgR  (,d) 

20  P— K  7         g  R— K  .sq 

21  B-Kt  3       K  R— Kt  sq 

22  g  R-Bsq  B— K  s 

23  K  R-g  sq  g-K ; 

()-K  B4 
0-Kt3 

H-g4 
gxg 

R      Kt  :; 

R  P  X  Kt 
K— Kt  2 
R.y  P 
R-K.sq 


24  g— B  6 

25  B-K  5 

26  Kt-g  2 

27  Kt-B  4 

28  B  X  g 

29  Kt  X  r>  ch 

4o  B-g  4 
31  R-g  2 


3a 


P-B 


TSCHIGORIN. 

White. 

33  P-g  R  3 

34  R-B  3 

35  K-B  2 

36  B— K  3 

37  R-g  4 

38  P-R  4 

39  PxP 

40  P — Kt  4 

41  B-Bsq 

42  R-K  4 

43  P-B  4 

44  R  X  K  BP 

45  P-Kt  5 

46  R— K  4 

47  R-K  s 

48  R— K  Kt  3 

49  K(Kt3)-K3 

50  R — K  sq 

51  R— Kt  sq 

52  R  X  R 

53  B-g  2 

54  R— K  sq 

55  K— K  2 

56  B  X  B 

57  R— B  sq 

58  R— B  6 

59  R— Kt  6 

60  R-g  86 

61  K-B  s 

62  R-B  7 

63  Resijfns. 


STEINITZ. 

Black. 
R-g  R  sq 
R-R  5 
R-K    :, 
R— K  sq 
R-R  4 
B-K  3 
Px  P 

K  R— gRsq 
P-QB4 
P-B  5 
PxP 

P-g  B  4 

R— K^  Kt  sq 
g  R-R  sq 
0  R-g  sq 
R-Kt5 
K-B  , 
K  R-Ktsq 
R-O4 
Bx  R 
B-K  5 
K-g  4 
K-g  R  sq 
P— B6 
B-Kt   , 
P-Kt  4 
K-B  s 
B-g  6ch 
B-K  sq 
P-B  7 


(a)  The  latest  of  Mr.  Steinitz's  many  experiments 
in  this  opening. 

(b)  The  game  at  Hastings  between  the  same  op- 
ponents proceeded  as  follows:  9  P— K  5,  P   x   P  ; 

10  B ""■  "     ~ 

4,  cast 


R  3,   B     K    ,  ;    II  B-Kt   5,  g-Q  4 ;    i.-  g-R 
les  g    R  ;    13  B  x  Kt,   P  X  B  ;    14  B— B  5,  B— 


If  you  iiped  it  Toiilo 

I  Hc   llorsfortr.s  .\«-itl    I'liosphate. 

It  stiiniilati-s  (lie  stomach,  nourishes  the  nerves, 
Inillds  the  brain  tissue.  A  wonderful  tonic.  Makes  a 
delif^litfiil  beverage. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE   DAY. 


BIMETALISM    AND   A    PROTECTIVE    TARIFF. 

SIXTEEN  Republican  members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
have  signed  the  following  declaration  coupling  together  the 
cause  of  free  silver  and  a  protective  tariff : 

"  IV/iereas,  The  difference  of  exchange  between  silver-standard 
countries  and  gold-standard  countries  is  equivalent  to  a  bounty  of 
100  per  cent,  on  the  products  of  the  silver-standard  countries  ;  and 

"  Whereas,  The  cost  of  production  in  the  Old  World,  and  par- 
ticularly in  China  and  Japan,  is  less  than  products  can  be  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  in  this  country  by  American  labor  without 
reducing  our  farmers,  miners,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  and 
industrial  workers  to  the  level  of  Chinese  coolies  ;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  rescuing  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  such  impending  danger  by  removing  the  dif- 
ference of  exchange  between  gold-standard  countries  by  the  only 
method  possible,  which  is  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 
at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i,  by  the  independent  action  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  a  tariff  which  shall  be  sufficient  to 
equalize  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  in  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  countries,  and  that  the  protection  incident  to 
such  tariff  shall  be  equally  distributed  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States,  and  between  the  various  products  and  industries 
of  each  State." 

The  signatures  to  the  declaration  include  those  of  Senators 
Teller  and  Wolcott,  Colorado ;  Shoup  and  Dubois,  Idaho ;  Can- 
non and  Brown,  Utah  ;  Clark  and  Warren,  Wyoming  ;  Carter  and 
Mantle,  Montana;  Mitchell,  Oregon  ;  Perkins,  California ;  Hans- 
brugh.  North  Dakota;  Pettigrew,  South  Dakota;  Pritchard, 
North  Carolina,  and  Cameron,  Pennsylvania.  Wharton  Barker, 
an  active  Republican  of  Philadelphia,  secured  the  signatures  and 
has  reprinted  the  declaration  in  an  open  letter  to  manufacturers 
saying  to  Eastern  protectionists,  "You  must  indorse  such  a  plat- 
form and  force  its  adoption  by  the  Reptiblican  Party,  or  there  will 
be  no  Republican  Party." 

An  interview  in  the  New  York  Tzmes  credits  Senator  Dubois 
with  saying  that  Western  electors  will  be  chosen  with  the  idea 
that  they  will  vote  only  for  a  silver  man  for  President.     Even  if 


the  gold  men  should  be  successful  in  electing  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent without  aid  from  the  Western  States,  Mr.  Dubois  asks:  "If 
the  Western  Senators  are  alienated  how  can  the  Republican  Party 
carry  out  its  protective  policy  ?"  He  says : 

"Nineteen  Senators — almost  half  the  entire  Republican  strength 
in  the  Senate — have  signed  a  pledge  saying  they  will  not  vote  for 
protection  until  free  silver  is  assured.  The  votes  of  these  men  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  passage  of  a  protective  tariff  bill. 
The  Republican  Party  will  not  be  able  to  dispense  with  them  for 
a  great  many  years  to  come,  if  they  are  ever  able  to  do  so.  The 
silver  men  will  stand  by  their  pledge.  Therefore  I  believe  the 
Republican  Party  will  give  us  free  silver." 

In  the  Senate  on  February  13  a  motion  to  take  up  the  tariff  bill 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  2g  to  21,  four  Republican  free-silver 
men,  Messrs.  Carter,  Teller,  Mantle,  and  Dubois  voting  with 
Democrats  and  Populists  to  defeat  the  motion.  The  Republican 
House,  however,  two  days  later,  refused  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
free  coinage  substitute  for  the  House  bond  bill  by  a  majority  of 
125.  The  vote  by  parties  was:  Republicans,  for  the  substitute 
25,  against  125;  Democrats,  for  the  substitute  59,  against  31; 
6  Populists  voted  for  the  substitute;  there  were  8  pairs,  and  37 
members  did  not  vote. 

We  append  numerous  comments  on  the  party  dilemma  and  its 
political  consequences : 

Compromise  Can  Not  be  Tolerated. — "The  rapid  overthrow 
of  silver  fanaticism  in  one  State  after  another  has  been  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  insolent  folly  which  is  made  more  offensive 
this  year  than  ever,  namely,  the  attempt  to  coerce  the  industries 
of  the  nation  Jay  the  declaration  that  free-traders  shall  have  their 
way  unless  the  little  silver  minority  is  permitted  to  dictate  a 
monetary  policy.  That  threat  in  its  partial  execution  has  turned 
against  silver  great  States  in  which  it  formerly  controlled  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters,  and,  even  as  late  as  1892,  in  some  a  majority 
of  the  Representatives.  It  has  placed  West  Virginia,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland  definitely  on  the  side  of  protection,  made  scatter- 
ing silver  votes  from  Eastern  States  impossible,  and  so  shaped 
public  opinion  that  in  all  the  States  from  the  western  border  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  western  border  of  Iowa  only  six  men  [ac- 
cording to  the  vote  on  the  Senate  free-coinage  substitute  in  the 
House]  are  found  to  vote  for  silver,  who  will  probaljly  have  a  bad 
half-hour  in  reckoning  with  their  constituents.  This  solid  body 
of  States,  nineteen  in  number,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Iowa 
western  border,  with  more  than  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes 
and  population,  will  make  the  next  President,  and  in  order  to  be 
certain  of  so  doing,  will  tolerate  not  the  faintest  trace  of  comi^ro- 
mise  with  those  who  make  war  on  protection  in  order  to  extort 
favors  for  silver." — The  Tribune  {Rep.),  New  Yark. 

Silver  Forces  Must  Show  an  Undivided  Front.— "The  goldite 
Senators  and  Representatives,  regardless  of  partizan  differences 
of  opinion,  never  hesitate  to  flock  together  under  the  leadership 
of  Grover  Cleveland  and  John  Sherman  to  jointly  oppose  any 
measure  designed  to  restore  bimetalism  in  this  country,  and  the 
silver  forces  can  never  h')pe  to  win  until  they  show  an  equally 
undivided  front  to  the  enemy.  Surely  the  silver  States  of  the 
West  can  get  along  without  a  new  tariff  bill  quite  as  well  as  the 
manufacturing  States  of  the  East  can  do  without  bimetallic  coin- 
age, and  if  it  comes  to  a  question  of  endurance  our  Representa- 
tives should  not  be  the  first  to  show  the  white  feather."— 7"//^ 
Republican  {Rep'.),  Deliver,  Col. 

An  Example  to  "Sound-Money"  Men.— "But  what  this 
points  to  in  an  unmistakable  manner  is  the  evident  willingness  of 
the  silver  men  to  throw  aside  every  consideration  in  the  further- 
ance of  this,  to  them,  paramount  cause,  a  readiness  to  subordinate 
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other  issues  which,  we  regret  to  say.  is  not  exhibited  by  the 
sound-money  men.  We  sincerely  wish  that  it  was  possible  for  the 
sound-money  Republicans  and  sound-money  Democrats  to  come 
together  this  year  In  the  nomination  of  a  national  sound-money 
ticket,  this  to  be  brought  about  by  the  agreement  on  both  sides  to 
leave  all  other  disputatious  matters  in  abeyance  until  our  cur- 
rency system  was  settled  on  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  basis. 
We  should  be  only  too  willing,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
accord  to  the  Republicans  a  recognition  in  the  way  of  offices  and 
leadership  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  their,  on  the  whole,  bet- 
ter record.  It  should  be  possible  for  the  supporters  of  a  good 
cause— sound  money— to  show  as  much  self-sacrifice  and  single- 
ness of  purpose  as  is  shown  by  the  advocates  of  a  bad  financial 
system."— 7V/^-  Herald  {/mi.).  Bos/on. 

Wages  and  Prices.- "Mr.  Barker  and  his  sixteen  fellow  sil- 
verites  are  too  prudent  to  say  outright  that  their  object  is  to  bring 
wages  in  this  country  down  to  the  level  of  those  paid  in  China 
and  japan.  They  profess  to  desire  only  to  remove  the  difTerence 
in  the  rate  of  exchange  between  those  countries  and  ours.  This 
subterfuge  is  very  thin,  and  its  thinness  is  exposed  by  Jlr. 
Barker's  avowal,  in  a  letter  to  American  manufacturers,  accom- 
panying his  declaration,  that  he  also  desires  to  raise  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products.     We  quote  his  words  : 

"  '  The  aRricultural  classes  will  not  lonjfer  give  their  support  to  protec- 
tion unless  justice  is  done  them.  They  are  impoverished  by  low  prices 
for  their  produce,  prices  ii.xed  in  competition  with  the  degraded  agricultu- 
ral labor  of  silver-using  countries  for  the  European  markets.  Three  fourths 
of  our  exports  consist  of  the  products  of  our  farms.  With  agricultural 
staples  we  pay  our  debts  abroad,  and  tlie  prices  our  farmers  receive  for 
their  products  are  so  low,  and  the  burden  of  our  debts,  which  they  so 
largely  bear,  so  great,  that  they  are  reduced  to  poverty  and  despair. 

"•The  fall  in  farm  produce  must  be  checked  or  our  farmers  will  be 
ruined.  T/iey  ask  for  legislation  that  7vill  raise  the  prices  they  received 
abroad  for  their  produce:  namely,  the  restoration  of  silver  to  its  place  as 
money.' 

"If  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  are  raised  abroad,  they 
will  rise  here,  and  with  th'em  will  rise  the  prices  of  all  other  com- 
modities. The  result  of  free  silver  would,  therefore,  be,  that, 
while  wages  in  this  country  might  remain  nominally  the  same 
that  they  are  now,  their  power  to  purchase  bread,  beef,  sugar, 
tea,  coflfee,  clothing,  and  other  articles  of  daily  consumption,  es- 
pecially those  imported  from  abroad,  would  be  reduced  by  one 
half.  If  our  workingmen  like  the  prospect,  let  them  support  the 
silverite  movement;  if  they  do  not,  let  them  show  it  by  their 
votes." — The  Sun  {Dem.),  A'eiu  York. 

Level-Headed  Protectionists  Not  Alarmed.— "Mr.  Wharton 
Barker's  cool  proposal  to  'hold  up'  all  protective  legislation  until 
the  Republican  Party  is  ready  to  declare  for  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  cheap  silver  dollars,  is  more  pleasing  to  very  trustful 
free-traders  than  alarming  to  level-headed  protectionists.  .  .  . 
The  Rej)ublican  Party  does  not  hold  its  principles  subject  to 
barter  and  sale.  It  believes  in  protection,  because  protection  is 
right,  wise,  and  beneficent  in  its  application  to  the  entire  country. 
East,  West.  North,  and  South.  The  Republican  Party  believes 
in  honest  money  because  it  is  an  honest  party ;  and,  further,  be- 
cause dishonest  money,  while  doing  measureless  mischief  to  all 
classes  of  society,  even  tiltimately  to  the  silver  mine-owners 
themselves,  would  most  especially  injure  wage-earners,  whose 
welfare  is  the  supreme  object  of  the  jirotective  principles.  The 
Republican  Party  in  all  its  history  has  been  a  protectionist  party 
and  a  sound-money  party." — The  Advertiser  {Rep.),  Boston. 

Professions  Transparently  Insincere. — "Sincere  bimetalists 
could  not  stay  in  the  Republican  Parly.  Professions  like  those 
which  iJubois  and  others  of  his  ilk  are  now  making  are  trans- 
parently insincere.  Western  Republican  politicians  are  for  free 
cf)inage  when  they  are  talking  free  coinage:  at  no  other  time. 
The  silver  question  with  them  is  not  the  money  question.  If  it 
were  they  would  join  the  Democratic  Party  and  act  with  Bland. 
The  only  silver  question  they  know  is  the  bullion  question,  and 
the  only  politics  they  know  is  Republican  protection  politics. 
They  will  vote  next  fall  as  they  always  have  voted— with  the  Re- 
publican Party."— 7//<-  Republic  {Dem.),  St.  Louis.  Mo, 

Face  to   Face  with    Disruption   and    Defeat. — "As   we   have 

said,  this  movement  is  very  signitieant.  It  brings  iIr-  Republican 
Party  face  to  face  with  the  prol)al)ility  of  both  disruption  and  de- 
feat. For  it  is  about  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  which  has  not 
yet  hap[HMird  that  the  party  adopting  a  single  gold-standard 
plank  or  stLiddliiui;  tlio  (lUfstimi  will  MitT.-r  lU-fcat  at  the  hands  of 


the  people.  In  Great  Britain  the  manufacturers  and  the  agricul- 
tural classes  have  united  in  behalf  of  bimetalism — the  farmers  to 
restore  prices  and  prosperity,  and  the  manufacturers  to  maintain 
their  markets  in  the  East.  In  this  country,  however,  the  manu- 
facturers, especially  in  the  Northeast,  appear  to  be  totally  blind 
to  their  own  interests.  At  any  rate  they  have  placed  their  great 
influence  thus  far  at  the  service  of  the  money  power.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  what  effect  the  new  movement  in  the  party  will  have 
on  their  actions. " — The  Constitution  {Dem.),  Atlanta. 

The  Bond  between  Protectionist  and  Free  Silverite. — "The 

extreme  Republican  protectionist  may  not  at  the  first  glance  see 
that  there  is  a  bond  of  pure  principle  between  himself  and  the 
free- silver  patriot,  tho  obviously  there  is.  But  when  the  free- 
silver  patriot  puts  the  question.  If  American  iron,  coal,  wool,  and 
other 'infant  industries'  are  protected  by  duties  levied  against  the 
odious  foreigners,  why  should  silver  be  left  out  in  the  cold?  the 
orthodox  protectionist  begins  to  perceive  the  'tie  that  binds. '  If 
logic  counts  for  anything  in  politics,  the  true  protectionist  can 
not  fail  to  find  himself  softening  more  and  more  toward  the  free- 
silver  brethren,  who.  after  all,  only  ask  that  the  Government 
shall  mark  up  the  price  of  their  productions  just  as  it  marks  up 
the  productions  of  other  home  industries.  Why  make  fish  of  one 
'infant  industry'  and  flesh  of  another,  and  yet  deny  that  silver  is 
even  entitled  to  count  as  good  red  herring?  Conscience  may  not  { 
exactly  make  cowards  of  all  the  Republican  leaders  on  this  ques- 
tion, but  we  can  plainly  see  that  conscience,  or  .something  else, 
is  making  compromisers  of  a  good  many  of  them." — The  Sun 
{IiuL),  Baltimore. 

The  Only  Chance  for  the  Democrats. — "We  have  the  free- 
silver  Republicans  in  the  Senate  making  an  organized,  stubborn, 
and,  so  far,  successful  fight  against  the  tariff  policy  of  their  party, 
while  the  great  body  of  the  party  in  the  House  is  openly  and  un- 
compromisingly opposed  to  free  silver.  What  is  to  be  the  effect 
of  this  confusion  on  the  Presidential  canvass?  The  essential 
question,  so  far  as  the  Republicans  are  concerned,  is.  How  much 
will  the  protected  interests  concede  to  the  silver  men?  Either 
they  will  concede  nothing,  a  sound-money  man  will  be  named, 
and,  if  elected,  the  protectionists  wnll  wait  for  the  Congress  of 
189S  to  carry  their  tariff  changes,  or  they  will  concede  enough  to 
keep  the  silver  men  in  their  part}',  and  possibly  get  their  tarHf 
changes  next  winter.  If  they  take  the  latter  course,  the  Demo- 
crats have  a  fair  chance  to  carry  the  election  next  fall.  With  a 
sound  candidate  on  a  sound  platform,  they  can  practically  control 
the  States  that  will  decide  the  controversy.  That,  as  the  situa- 
tion now  is,  is  the  only  chance  they  have." — 'The  Times  {Dem.), 
New  York. 
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SILVER:— "You  are  all  welcome  to  use  my  ladder,  gentlemen.    It  is  the 
only  way  to  get  up."  —The  Republican,  Denver. 
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MONROE    DOCTRINE    IN    THE    ENGLISH 
PARLIAMENT. 

THE  opening  of  the  English  Parliament,  F'ebruary  12,  was 
signalized  by  expressions  of  approval  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine as  an  American  policy  by  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  each 
House.  Members  received  with  plain  demonstrations  of  favor 
professions  of  friendship  for  the  United  States  and  of  a  desire  for 
an  amicable  settlement  of  differences  between  the  two  countries. 
With  regard  to  the  Venezuelan  controversy  Liberal  leaders  came 
out  strongly  for  arbitration  ;  the  attitude  of  the  Conservatives 
was  diplomatically  pacific  and  defensive.  The  Queen's  speech 
referring  to  Venezuela  read  as  follows  : 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  expressed  a  wish 
to  cooperate  in  the  termination  of  the  differences  which  have  existed  for 
many  years  between  my  Government  and  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  upon 
the  question  of  the  boundary  between  that  country  and  the  colony  of  Brit- 
ish Guiana.  1  have  expressed  my  sympathy  with  the  desire  to  come  to  an 
equitable  arrangement,  and  trust  that  further  negotiations  will  lead  to  a 
satisfactory  settlement.'' 

We  quote  from  cabled  reports  of  the  debate  on  the  address  in 
reply  to  the  Queen's  speech,  extracts  from  speeches  made  by  Mr. 
'-larcourt  in  the  Commons  and  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  Upper 
House,  and  the  answers  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Salisbury  for 
the  Government. 

Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
House,  said  : 

"  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  not  a  doctrine  of  international  law,  but  a  prin- 
ciple of  national  policy  akin  to  what  in  the  last  century  was  called  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  on  which  Great  Britain  had  interposed  in  Belgium,  Greece, 
and  many  other  places.  The  United  States,  following  the  wise  teachings 
of  Washington,  have  declared  chat  they  would  not  interfere  in  European 
affairs,  but  it  is  their  fixed  policy  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the  territorial 
and  political  rights  of  the  American  States.  That  is  the  Monroe  doctrine  : 
I  can  not  understand  why  England's  feelings  should  be  ruffled  by  that. 

"I  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  United  States  wish  to  cooperate  to  settle  the 
Venezuela  dispute.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  talk  that 
the  irritating  intervention  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  resented.  The 
Government  does  not  resent  or  repel  this  intervention  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  announce  that  they  are  willing  to  cooperate.  .  .  . 

"I  regret  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  and 
demand  that  a  prompt  and  honorable  conclusion  of  the  affair  be  arrived  at. 

"  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  ownership  of  a  portion  of  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory is  doubtful,  tho  people  who  are  the  most  ignorant  of  the  matter 
pronounce  on  the  ownership  with  tlie  greatest  confidence.  .  .  . 

"  There  are  two  methods  of  settlement.  One  by  an  amicable  convention, 
setting  aside  archive  research.  If  that  can  not  be  attained,  what  objection 
can  there  be  to  a  reference  to  the  arbitration  of  a  third  power?     [Cheers] 

"The  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  to  their  honor,  profess  to  be  great 
advocates  of  arbitration  throtighout  the  world.  There  are  questions  be- 
yond the  reach  of  arbitration.  This  is  not  one  of  them.  According  to  Lord 
Salisbury's  despatch  of  November  it  is  a  question  of  the  limitation  of  arbi- 
tration. You  ought  not  to  be  too  strict  and  arbitrary.  It  is  not  for  one 
party  to  a  dispute  to  define  what  is  in  dispute.  If  you  chose  to  lay  down  a 
definite  line  excluding  the  extreme  claims  of  one  party,  do  ycju  think  it 
reasonable  that  the  other  side  should  be  left  open  so  you  may  gain  by  ar- 
bitration while  they  may  gain  nothing? 

"  Believing  that  both  Governments  are  sincerely  anxious  to  cooperate,  it 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  every  man  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  do 
what  he  can  to  bring  about  a  settlement  (•'  Hear  !  ''  "  Hear  !  ")  Diplomatic 
punctilios  over  past  transactions  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way.  The  ques- 
tion is  far  too  grave  for  party  considerations.  We  must  obliterate  past 
controversies  and  apply  our  minds  solely  and  singly  to  the  question  as  it 
now  stands,  make  known  to  the  world  that  sincere  justice  shall  be  done, 
and  adopt  the  best  means  to  .see  it  done." 

Mr.  Balfour,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  replied : 

"  We  never  suggested  for  a  moment  that  the  United  States  intended  to 
insult  Great  Britain  in  inquiring  into  the  Venezuela  boundary  matter.  The 
Government  does  not  see  any  reasons  for  offering  any  criticism  of  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine. 

"  So  far  from  looking  at  the  appointment  of  the  American  Commission  as 
an  insult,  the  United  States  Government,  having  appealed  to  us  in  ordi- 
nary diplomatic  intercourse  to  aid  them  with  all  the  information  at  our  dis- 
posal, at  the  earliest  moment  we  shall  give  it. 

"But  when  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  says  that  the  Vehezuela  boun- 
dary is  in  obscurity  and  no  clear  view  can  be  taken,  let  me  remind  him  that 
since  1844  England  has  made  serious  and  honest  attempts  to  get  it  settled 
for  reasons  not  connected  with  English  politics,  ambition,  or  greed.  Each 
attempt  failed.  We  will  not  be  prevented  now  by  diplomatic  punctilios  or 
false  pride  from  trying  to  finally  settle  it.  [Cheers.]  There  may  be  inter- 
ests altogether  apart  from  the  future  settlement  of  boundaries.  We  owe 
duties  to  our  children  in  the  colonies  which  we  must  perform.  Unless  they 
are  defended  we  would  not  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  country. 

"It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  general  conclusions  the  American  Com- 
mission or  those  who  are  inquiring  into  the  British  case  here  may  arrive  at, 
but  I  am  certain  that  every  one,  American  or  Britisli,  who  is  impartially 
considering  the  subject,  will  be  convinced  that  there  never  has  been  and  is 


not  now  the  slightest  intention  on  the  part  of  England  to  violently  attack 
the  substance  or  sense  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  No  illegitimate  ambition 
nor  unworthy  greed  for  territory  or  desire  to  step  beyond  tlie  due  limits 
or  frontiers  of  the  empire  has  ever  animated  the  liritish  policy  throughout 
this  long  cor.troversy. 

"  I  can  only  add  that  I  shall  rejoice,  that  the  country  and  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  world  will  rejoice,  if  out  of  this  toil  shall  spring  the  good  fruit  of 
a  general  system  of  arbitration.  If  that  shall  be  the  result  of  these  contro- 
versies I  shall  feel  that  all  the  evil  done  will  have  been  more  than  compen- 
sated for,  and  that  a  permanent  guaranty  of  the  good-will  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  will  have  been  obtained  for 
all  time."     [Cheers.] 

Lord  Rosebery's  utterances  are  thus  summarized  : 

Lord  Rosebery  maintained  that  the  sending  of  Maxim  guns  to  British 
Guiana  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  causing  the  alarm  felt  by  the  United 
States.  He  hoped,  he  said,  that  further  explanations  would  be  made  with- 
out delay  as  to  what  negotiations  were  proceeding  between  England  and 
Venezuela. 

Lord  Rosebery  said  he  welcomed  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Venezuelan  matter,  inasmuch  as  it  introduced  into  the  question  the 
important  element  of  a  solid,  substantial  Government  offering  to  guarantee 
the  permanence  of  any  settlement  that  might  be  arrived  at.  He  welcomed 
with  infinite  joy  the  indication  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  that  there 
had  been  communications  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in 
the  direction  of  an  equitable  arrangement.  Two  things  might  be  heartily 
welcomed  as  the  outcome  of  the  difficulty  with  the  United  States.  The 
first  was  the  unbounded  expression  of  loyalty  by  Canada  [cheers],  and  the 
second  the  serious  movement  on  both  sides  in  favor  of  permanent  machin- 
ery by  which  questions  referable  to  arbitration  could  be  dealt  with  without 
loss  of  dignity  or  impairment  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  either.   [Cheers.] 

Prime  Minister  Salisbury's  reply  is  reported  as  follows : 

He  said  he  concurred  with  Lord  Rosebery  that  the  mingling  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Venezuelan  question  might  from  some  points  of  view  conduce 
to  desirable  results.  He  did  not  think  the  invoking  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
was  controversially  quite  unnecessary. 

Considering  the  position  of  Venezuela  in  the  Carribean  Sea,  it  was  no 
more  unnatural  that  the  United  States  should  take  an  interest  in  the 
matter  than  that  Great  Britain  should  take  an  interest  in  Holland  or  Bel- 
gium, and  from  that  point  of  view  he  trusted  that  the  negotiations  would 
continue. 

It  was  obviously  undesirable  to  state  at  present  the  conditions  of  the 
negotiations,  but  he  had  had  an  increasing  belief  during  the  last  few 
weeks  that,  altho  perhaps  after  long  negotiations,  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment would  be  found,  and  that  all  danger  of  a  rupture  of  the  relation 
between  the  two  nations  would  be  entirely  removed.     [Cheers.] 

He  did'not  wish  the  House  to  think  that  an  agreement  had  yet  been 
arrived  at.  He  thought  it  rightly  relied  upon  the  question  of  arbitration. 
The  United  States  attached  a  more  unrestricted  value  upon  that  method  of 
adjusting  differences  than  had  hitherto  been  done  in  England.  He  con- 
curred with  Lord  Rosebery  that  the  proposal,  which  at  the  will  of  an 
arbitrator  might  hand  over  40,000  British  subjects  to  Venezuela,  could  not 
be  accepted,  but  he  believed  that  means  might  be  found,  by  combining 
negotiations  and  arbitration,  to  effect  a  settlement.  The  great  obstacle  to 
a  settlement  had  been  the  extravagant  claims  of  Venezuela  when  she 
treated  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Essequibo  as  undeniably  hers,  and 
then  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Great  Britain.  But  for  that  he 
believed  the  difficulty  would  have  been  solved  long  ago. 

He  agreed  that  the  mutual  development  of  the  desire  for  arbitration  was 
satisfactory.  He  thought  it  impossible  to  adopt  arbitration  unrestricted 
as  to  subject-matter  and  conditions,  but  between  t'ne  extremes  of  handing 
everything  to  arbitration  and  the  former  practiseof  using  loo  little  he  fully 
believed  there  was  a  middle  term  which  would  effectually  diminish  the 
chances  of  a  conflict  over  differences  of  opinion.     [Cheers.] 

The  Queen's  Influence. — "In  the  present  instance  she  [the 
Queen]  saw  sooner  and  more  clearly  than  some  of  her  Ministers 
that  it  would  disgrace  her  kingdom  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to 
reject  our  disinterested  overtures  to  settle  the  long-standing 
Venezuelan  boundary  dispute  by  means  of  arbitration.  Thirty 
years  ago  her  influence  was  potent  with  other  Ministers  of  hers 
who  sought  to  disgrace  her  kingdom  in  another  way,  by  the 
recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  founded  on  a  denial  of 
the  basic  principles  of  humanity  and  justice.  Almost  alone 
among  rulers  of  great  states,  Victoria  continues  to  be  what  a 
Christian  monarch  should  be — to  use  her  royal  powers  for  peace 
and  righteousness.  Her  long  life  has  been  a  blessing  to  her 
realm;  her  death  will  leave  the  whole  world  her  debtor. " — The 
Jottrttal  {Ri'p.),  Boston. 

Recognition  of  the  Boundary  Commission  and  the  Doctrine 
Behind  It. — "It  has  been  said,  and  repeated  a  thousand  times, 
with  airs  of  owlish  sapience,  thft  for  the  United  "States  to  inter- 
fere in  the  Venezuela  matter  was  gross  impertinence,  which  a 
self-respecting  country  like  England  must  resent;  and  as  for  the 
President's  Commission,  why.  the  appointment  of  it  was  such  an 
insult  to  England  that  she  would  be  justified  in  declaring  war 
against  us  for  it  on  the  instant.  Yet  the  Queen's  speech  ex- 
presses sympathj' with  our  intervention;  Lord  Salisbury  thinks 
it  may  lead  to  desirable  results ;  and  Mr.  Balfour  says  that  far 
from  regarding  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  as  an  insult. 
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the  British  Government  intends  to  aid  the  labors  of  that  body  by- 
giving  it  all  the  information  at  its  disposal.  It  was  also  said  that 
we  had  no  interests  in  Venezuela,  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  did 
not  apply  to  the  case,  and  that  the  doctrine,  not  being  inter- 
national law.  was  not  to  be  seriously  esteemed  by  any  one.  Yet 
Lord  Salisbury  admits  that  we  have  interests  in  Venezuela  just 
as  much  as  Great  Britain  has  in  Beligura  and  Holland  ;  and  Mr. 
Balfour  says  the  British  Gvernment  has  no  criticism  to  make  on 
the  Monroe  doctrine.  And,  if  we  may  also  quote  the  great  leader 
in  the  Commons  of  the  Liberal  Opposition,  Sir  William  Harcourt 
says  the  Monroe  doctrine,  as  applied  to  the  Venezuela  boundary, 
is  comparable  with  the  good  old  British  doctrine  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe.  Verily,  the  superior  beings  have  fallen  upon 
evil  days!"— TV/f  Tribune  {Rep.),  i^ew  York. 

The  Significant  Clause. — "The  significant  clause  of  the 
[(Jueen's]  speech  is  this  :  'My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  :  The  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  the  naval  defenses  of  the  empire  are  the 
most  important  subjects  to  which  your  efforts  can  be  directed, 
and  will  doubtless  occupy  your  most  earnest  attention.'  That 
means  $50,000,000  for  warships,  armored  cruisers,  torpedoes,  and 
other  resources  of  Christian  civilization  from  Great  Britain's  view- 
point."—  The  Post  {Jiui.),  Chicago. 

Lord  Salisbury's  Position  Inadmissible. — "The  question  of 
moment  to  Americans  is  what  Loitl  Salisbury  says.  After  some 
vague  professions  of  good  will  for  this  country,  and  of  a  belief 
that  in  the  future  recourse  should  be  made  more  frequently  to 
arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  controversies  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  the  Prime  Minister  proceeded  to  plant 
himself  on  ground  substantially  identical  with  that  which  he  took 
in  his  note  to  Mr.  Olney.  It  is  true  that  he  said  not  a  word  about 
the  bogus  Schomburgk  line,  which  he  formerly  declared  repre- 
sented the  irreducible  minimum  of  British  Guiana's  claim,  but  of 
which  a  better  acquaintance  with  its  history  has  made  him.  no 
doubt,  heartily  ashamed.  The  Premier  fell  back,  however,  on  a 
position  equally  inadmissible  from  the  viewpoint  of  Venezuela's 
constitution,  or  in  the  eye  of  international  equity;  the  position, 
namely,  that  British  subjects  could,  by  encroaching  on  disputed 
territory,  in  the  teeth  of  protests  from  an  adverse  claimant,  ac- 
quire title  by  prescription.  This,  and  nothing  else,  was  the  posi- 
tion which  he  took  when  he  declared  that  '  the  proposal  that  the 
will  of  an  arbitrator  might  hand  over  40,000  British  subjects  to 
Venezuela,  could  not  be  accepted.' 

"Here,  then,  is  where  Lord  Salisbury  stands.  The  inference 
is  unavoidable,  that  unless  the  House  oi  Commons  shall  rebuke 
him,  no  peaceful  settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute  is  possible, 
provided  our  Commission  shall  uphold  the  justice  of  Venezuela's 
claim  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Essequibo.  Absolutely  illusory 
is  Lord  Salisbury's  subsequent  expression  of  belief  that 'means 
maybe  found  by  combining  negotiations  and  arbitration,  to  effect 
a  settlement. '  By  negotiations  is  meant,  of  course,  negotiations 
looking  to  a  delimitation  of  frontiers  by  treaty,  which,  as  we  have 
so  often  pointed  out,  transcend  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Caracas  (Government." — The  Sun  {Dent.),  ^ew  York, 

The  Voice  of  the  British  People. — "The  noble  sentiments  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  nobly 
reechoed  by  the  Government  leader,  Balfour;  and  if  we  fail  to 
find  in  Salisbury's  remarks  in  the  Upper  Chamber  an  equally 
frank  and. generous  response  to  the  strictures  of  the  Earl  of  Rose- 
bery,  more  has  been  gained  from  him  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances.  Rarely  in  history  has  states- 
manship, at  some  cost  to  national  pride  and  official  consistency, 
risen  so  near  to  the  height  of  Sumner's  conception  of  the  true 
grandeur  of  nations,  as  British  statesmanship  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  rise  on  yesterday.  ...  It  was  the  British  Government 
which  spoke  on  this  question  three  months  ago.  It  is  now  the 
British  people  who  are  speaking,  and  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  as  to  what  the  outcome  of  the  controversy  will  be.  The 
settlement  will  be  amicable,  and  out  of  the  trouble  will  spring  a 
Ixjtter  understanding  between  the  two  kindred  people  and  a  sin- 
cerer  friendship  than  have  before  existed— and  we  may  hope  a 
union  under  a  treaty  of  arbitration  in  the  cause  of  expelling  war 
from  the  worM  as  a  means  of  settling  international  difficulties." — 
'The  Repuhliean  (fnii.),  Sftthii^field,  .Mass. 

The  Commission  as  an  Informal  Tribunal.— "His  [Mr.  Bal- 
four's] announcement  that  the  commission  now  sitting  at  Wash- 
ington has  been  given  full  access  to  the  British  case  is  a  most 


gratifying  declaration.  It  frees  the  ultimate  finding  of  the  com- 
mission from  the  charge  of  being  based  on  the  evidence  presented 
by  one  side  and  goes  far  to  convert  it  into  an  informal  inter- 
national tribunal.  This  country  is  certainly  ready  to  accept  any 
conclusion  it  reaches,  whether  it  favors  the  claim  of  Great  Britain 
or  of  Venezuela.  This  country  has  never  asserted  the  indefeasi- 
ble right  of  either  to  any  particular  territory.  It  has  insisted  that 
the  claims  of  both  ought  to  be  passed  upon  by  an  impartial  tribu- 
nal. Both  the  Queen's  speech  and  Mr.  Balfour's  utterance  look 
in  this  direction  rather  than  toward  blunt  resistance  to  any  ad- 
judication. ...  If  'sympathy  with  the  desire  to  come  to  an 
equitable  arrangement'  means  what  it  seems  to  mean,  neither 
England  nor  the  United  States  should  be  long  in  agreeing  on  the 
equities  of  the  case  and  securing  a  fair  arbitration  to  establish  the 
disputed  boundary." — 'Tlie  Press  {Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

A  Firm  Policy  the  True  Peace  Policy.— "The  firmness  of 
our  Government  and  people  in  upholding  the  national  policy,  and 
the  national  dignity  and  self-respect,  in  the  Venezuelan  affair, 
promises  to  obliterate  speedily  a  chronic  cause  of  diplomatic  con- 
tention and  a  possible  cause  of  war  on  this  continent.  A  vigor- 
ous determined  policy  is  thus  demonstrated  to  be  the  true  peace 
policy.  The  result  now  in  view  will  be  thoroughly  satisfactory  to 
every  patriotic  American,  tho  some  disappointment  may  be  felt 
by  those  who  clamored  that  the  nation  should  cower  and  shrink 
from  its  position,  because  it  lacked  immediately  available  military 
strength  and  because  London  threatened  its  pocketbook.  The 
world  now  understands  that  neither  armed  threats  from  abroad 
nor  the  croakings  of  the  handful  of  weak-hearted  or  mercenary  at 
home  can  swerve  it  from  its  historic  and  destined  course  as  a 
factor  in  the  affairs  of  the  New  World."—  The  Star  {hid.), Wash- 
in  "■to7t. 

o 


A     BIOLOGICAL     VIEW    OF    PRESENT    INTER- 
NATIONAL   RELATIONS. 

11  fHAT  are  the  real  interests  of  the  public  in  international 
*  »  affairs?  Is  it  true  that  the  foreign  policies  of  nations  are 
essentially  anticipation  of  and  provision  for  struggles  to  the  death 
between  incipient  species  for  existence  ?  "A  Biologist"  writing  in 
The  Saturday  Revie^v,  London,  answers  the  latter  question  in  the 
affirmative,  and  develops  his  biological  view  of  international  rela- 
tions on  the  theory  that  the  world  is  rapidly  approaching  the 
epoch  of  wars  "which  can  not  end  in  peace  with  honor,  of  wars 
whose  specter  can  not  be  laid  by  the  pale  ghost  of  arbitration." 
He  continues : 

"The  facts  are  patent.  Feeble  races  are  being  wiped  off  the 
earth,  and  the  fewgreat,  incipient  species  arm  themselves  against 
each  other.  England,  as  the  greatest  of  these — greatest  in  geo- 
graphical distribution,  greatest  in  expansive  force,  greatest  in 
race-pride— has  avoided  for  centuries  the  only  dangerous  kind  of 
war.  Now,  with  the  whole  earth  occupied  and  the  movements  of 
expansion  continuing,  she  will  have  to  fight  to  the  death  against 
successive  rivals.  With  which  first?  With  which  second?  With 
which  third  ? 

"The  problem  is  biological,  and  two  considerations  drawn  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  conflicts  between  species  must  be  weighed 
for  an  answer.  F'irst,  it  is  plain  that  confiict  is  most  imminent 
and  most  deadly  between  species  that  are  most  similar.  Crea- 
tures of  the  forest  have  no  quarrel  with  those  that  haunt  the  sea- 
shores until  they  have  tried  issue  with  all  other  forest-creatures. 
Insect-eaters  will  not  struggle  for  fruits  until  they  have  beaten  off 
all  other  insect-eaters.  Secondly,  and  equally  obviously,  the 
struggle  is  most  imminent  between  species  that  are  expanding 
most  rapidly.  Casual  encounters  may  occur  wherever  creatures 
with  offensive  weapons  come  together;  vital  struggles  only  where 
the  growth  of  one  species  forces  it  against  another. 

"China  and  Japan  are  not  our  enemies  on  either  ground.  For 
many  generations  they  may  be  left  to  account  for  each  other,  in 
the  immemorial  Asiatic  fashion,  by  mutual  blood-letting.  .  .  . 
Nor  can  Russia  be  regarded  as  an  immediate  rival  of  England. 
It  is  a  huge,  amorphous,  protoplasmic  mass,  ready,  indeed,  to 
engulf  any  intruding  foreign  body,  but  not  informed  with  the 
high  organization  necessary  for  movements  of  eternal  aggression. 
.  .  .  France,  despite  our  historic  antagonism  for  her,  is  no  rival 
of  England  in  the  biological  sense.     She  is  not  a  nation  that  is 
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growing  and  striving  to  expand  beyond  her  boundaries.  ...  In 
commerce,  in  art,  in  letters,  in  the  daily  business  of  life,  the 
French  and  the  English  people  have  been  complements  of  each 
other,  not  rivals.  ...  In  a  discussion  like  the  present,  the 
smaller  nations,  Switzerland,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Holland.  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Balkan  states  are  negligible  quan- 
tities. They  are  domesticated  species,  living,  by  the  grace  of 
their  neighbors,  under  artificial  conditions.    .    .    . 

"Of  European  nations,  Germany  is  most  alike  to  England.  In 
racial  characters,  in  religious  and  scientific  thought,  in  sentiments 
and  aptitudes,  the  Germans,  by  their  resemblances  to  the  English, 
are  marked  out  as  our  natural  rivals.  In  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
in  every  pursuit,  in  commerce,  in  manufacturing,  in  exploiting 
other  races,  the.  English  and  the  Germans  jostle  each  other. 
Germany  is  a  growing  nation  ;  expanding  far  beyond  her  terri- 
torial limits,  she  is  bound  to  secure  new  foothold  or  to  perish  in 
the  attempt.  It  is  true,  she  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  making 
colonies  of  her  own.  But  that  failure  is  the  mere  accidental  re- 
sult of  her  political  system.  Her  own  revolution  is  imminent, 
and  Germany,  as  a  democratic  power,  would  colonize  for  herself, 
with  the  same  aptitude  she  has  shown  for  infiltrating  our  own 
colonies.  Were  every  German  to  be  wiped  out  to-morrow,  there 
is  no  English  trade,  no  English  pursuit  that  would  not  imme- 
diately expand.  Were  ever}-  Englishman  to  be  wiped  out  to- 
morrow, the  Germans  would  gain  in  proportion.  Here  is  the 
first  great  racial  struggle  of  the  future  ;  here  are  two  growing 
nations  pressing  against  each  other,  man  to  man,  all  over  the 
world.     One  or  the  other  has  to  go  ;  one  or  the  other  will  go." 

Turning  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  itself,  the  biologist  says  : 

"There  remains  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  itself.  If  this  break  up 
into  species,  it  is  plain  enough  that  conflict  is  inevitable  as  soon 
as  the  separate  species  have  grown  beyond  their  territorial  limits. 
The  territorial  isolation  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa 
offers  opportunity  for  the  production  of  new  sub-species.  With 
the  small  facility  for  intercommunication,  and  with  the  narrow 
political  views  of  last  century,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  these 
offshoots  from  the  mother-stock  would  have  come  into  conflict 
with  England.  The  circulation  of  population  that  is  now  possi- 
ble, and  the  modern  views  of  Imperial  federation,  alike  tend  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  race,  in  spite  of  the  distinctive  physical 
characters  which,  already,  have  made  their  appearance.  With 
America,  on  the  other  hand,  union  has  become  impossible.  The 
American  type  is  now  so  distinct,  and  the  American  sentiment  of 
nationality  is  so  acute,  that  all  hope  of  union  is  gone.  The  re- 
semblances and  identities  that  remain  serve  only  to  make  the 
ultimate  struggle  more  certain.  America  would  be  our  enemy 
before  Germany,  but  for  the  accident  that  America  is  not  yet  a 
nation  expanding  beyond  her  own  territory.  Each  recurring  cen- 
sus shows  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  America  will  have 
to  expand  or  cease.  The  new  regulations  against  the  immigra- 
tion of  destitute  aliens  are  one  symptom  that  America,  grown 
beyond  the  receptive  phase,  is  reaching  the  aggressive  phase. 
The  Monroe  doctrine  is  the  most  obvious  provision  against  the 
expansion  that  soon  must  come;  but  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  a 
useless  phrase  of  diplomacy  ;  before  long  the  nation  itself,  by  its 
nevitable  natural  growth,  will  be  enforcing  a  Monroe  doctrine 
that  is  not  a  phrase  but  a  fact.  The  rumors  of  war  with  England 
must  be  realized  and  will  be  realized  when  the  population  of  the 
States  has  transcended  the  limits  of  the  States." 

The  writer  concludes  that  the  biological  view  of  English  foreign 
policy  is  plain  : 

"First,  federate  our  colonies  and  prevent  geographical  isolation 
turning  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  against  itself.  Second,  be  ready  to 
fight  Germany,  as  Germaniaest  delenda  ;  third,  be  ready  to  fight 
America  when  the  time  comes.  Lastly,  engage  in  no  wasting 
wars  against  peoples  from  whom  we  have  nothing  to  fear." 


AN    ANARCHIST    PROPHECY     AND    DEFENSE. 

TV  T  O  Anarchistic  publication  enjoys  so  large  a  circulation  as 
-^  ^  the  Arbeit er  Zeztung,  the  widelj'  known  labor-paper 
published  in  Chicago.  It  has  a  daily  edition  and  contains  a  large 
amount  of  miscellaneous  matter  besides  the  propagandist  articles 
which  usually  fill  such  papers.  The  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  in  a 
long  leader,  has  lately  attempted  to  dispel  the  popular  idea  that 


Anarchists  hope  for  a  revolution  for  the  sake  of  the  strife  and 
bloodshed  which  must  take  place  in  it.  The  article,  unusually 
moderate  in  tone,  runs  as  follows  : 

"  Once  for  all,  be  it  said,  that  anarchistic  teaching  and  principles 
have  nothing  to  do  with  acts  of  violence.  We  Anarchists  are,  on 
the  contrary,  most  strongly  opposed  to  all  force  and  violence. 
What  we  object  to  is  that  every  government,  monarchical  or  re- 
publican, represents  brute  force.  An  anarchistic  free  community, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  union  of  individuals  or  societies.  When 
we  speak  of  the  free  community,  we  mean  thereby  an  ideal 
Anarchist-Communistic  society— ideal,  unfortunately,  because 
we  are  not  aware  that  a  thoroughly  free  union  of  individuals  into 
societies,  nations,  or  states  has  ever  existed.  The  free  community 
is  not  the  community  that  governs  itself — the  term  government 
is,  eo  ipso,  a  contradiction.  A  free  community  is  one  that  is  not 
governed  or  ruled  at  all. 

"The  mistake  about  self-government  is  principally  made  by 
the  adherents  of  democratic  republics.  With  these  (tho  they  are 
our  fellow  strugglers  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  our  friends) 
we  have  to  fight  our  hardest  battles,  and  much  will  yet  have  to  be 
said  about  this.  At  present  we  will  only  meet  the  accusation 
'You  are  dynamiters  and  instigators  of  murder,  and  you  preach 
nothing  but  revolution.'  This  is  deduced  from  the  actions  of 
individuals,  such  as  the  murder  by  Caeserio  of  Carnot.  But  such 
deeds  are  only  perfectly  natural  and  heroic  acts  of  revenge  on  the 
part  of  individuals  for  the  disgraceful  deeds  of  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  rulers.  Thousands  of  Anarchists  are  persecuted, 
downtrodden,  banished,  imprisoned,  murdered  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  because  they  are  Anarchists  !  Why  is  no  outcry  raised 
over  this? 

"These  deeds  of  individual  Anarchists  have  noticing  to  do  with 
the  teachings  and  principles.  We  Anarchists  aim  at  the  advent 
of  happiness  for  the  entire  human  race.  Why  are  we  persecuted 
for  our  aims?  Because  those  in  power  see  that  a  universal  com- 
prehension of  our  teachings  would  mean  the  ending  of  their  rule, 
and  because  the  blind  masses  accept  the  dictum  of  their  rulers 
without  examination.  'Can  you  deny,'  we  are  asked,  'that  you 
preach  continually  the  social  revolution?'  We  have  said  and  we 
now  say  that  a  thorough  change  of  the  social  system  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  social  revolution.  We  will  repeat  this 
until  that  revolution  has  come.  But  if  any  one  predicts  an  out- 
break of  a  volcano,  he  does  not  necessarily  preach  it.  The  future 
will  be  shaped  something  like  this  ;  Wealth  in  all  countries  will 
be  drawn  together  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  whose 
power  will  increase'correspondingly.  Trusting  to  the  number  and 
strength  of  their  defenses  and  their  paid  hirelings  and  agents,  the 
men  in  jaower  will  close  their  ears  to  the  demands  of  the  people. 
If  here  and  there  an  insufficient  number  of  badly  armed  men 
attempt  to  rise  against  their  inhuman  oppressors,  they  will  be 
shot  down  and  imprisoned.  That  sort  of  thing  is  called  revolt, 
riot,  strike,  etc.,  and  the  ruling  power  becomes  victorious.  But 
if  a  whole  people,  or  a  least  at  sufficient  niyf-ber  of  men,  arise,  not 
to  beg  for  redress,  but  to  demand  it,  then  the  social  revolution 
has  come.  We  make  the  same  distinction  as  Louis  XVI. 's  minis- 
ter of  state.  When  the  King  thought  that  the  Parisians  were 
starting  a  little  revolt,  the  ^official  answered:  'Sire,  ce  n' est 
pas  tine  revolte,  c'cst  la  revolution.'  [Sire,  this  is  not  revolt; 
this  is  revolution.] 

"Were  the  rulers  to  give  away  to  the  people,  the  revolution 
would  end  without  bloodshed.  But  they  are  not  likely  to  do  so. 
and  a  sanguinary  struggle  m.ust  ensue.  An  example  is  to  be 
found  in  the  attempt  to  introduce  progressive  income  tax  in  this 
country.  Congress  passed  a  law  to  that  effect,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  pronounced  it  unconstitutional.  This  was  brought  about 
by  a 'change' — a  change  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  judges. 
This  one  man  changed  his  mind,  and  the  will  of  the  whole  nation 
went  for  naught. 

"That  is  an  instance  of  'self-government.'  That  is  why  we 
claim  that  a  thorough  and  lasting  change  for  the  better  can  be 
brought  about  by  social  revolution  only.  The  masses  must  be 
prepared  for  it. 

"The  Radicals  and  many  Socialists  in  this  Republic  suppose 
that  they  can  escape  this  revolution.  They  believe  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  get  their  demands  granted  by  peaceful  methods. 
Yet  they  have  in  their  programs  such  clauses  as  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  landed  property.  Can  any  thinking  person  believe  that 
this  is  possible *vithout  revolution?  The  Anarchists  are  not  peo- 
ple who  rejoice  in  revolutions  and  bloody  struggles.  But  we  see 
clearly  into  the  future,  we  know  what  will  happen.  In  a  like 
degree  our  views  of  what  constitutes  liberty  and  happiness  are 
most  clearly  d^Q^UQA."— Translated  for  The  LrrERARv  Digest. 
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THE  TREASURY  JUMPING-JACK. 

—  The  National  Btmetallist,  W'ashin/^ton. 


THE  SHOT  THAT   FAILED. 
From  Harper  s  Weekly,  by  permission.  Copyright,  1806,  by  Harper  i  Brother. 


"1   I>()M   T   1IA\  K  TO  H1.AY   IN   YUUK  YARD." 

—  The  Inquirer^  I'hiladelfhia. 


Voice  of  the  "  Inspired  "  Press  :—  "  There's  prosperity  fcor  you  !    What 
right  lias  Uncle  Sam  to  kick  ?    It's  a  testimonial  to  his  good  credit !  " 

—  The  Constitution,  Atlanta. 


Ct'Tii.NLi   iiiK  III-..    Nui   1-..NULUII    10  (.()  Ai.i,  \\<o\j>iU.-  J/if  .liifii  tistf,  .\f-ii'  Vork. 


^ 


'X~ 


^m^t 


-7-      fif--'.'  ' 


t^T  JOHN    BULL  WILL  CHKERFULLV  KEEP  BKOTHKK   JONATHAN   FROM 
UF.IN(J   KNTIKKI.Y    IIUKIKI). 

—  Tkf  jVnvs,  Dflroil. 


THE  STORM   HAS  SIKUCK   WASHINGTON. 
drover :  "There,  I  knew  I'd  have  snow  to  get  the  load  home  on." 
Columbia :  "Very  well ;  tnii  you  mustn't  depend  on  it  too  often." 

—  The  Inter  Ocean,  Chicago. 
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EX-PRESIDENT    BASCOM    ON    CURRENT 
SOCIAL    PROBLEMS. 

HIGH   praise  is  generally  bestowed  by  the  critics  upon  the 
new  work  o£   John    Basconi,   ex-President   of   Wisconsin 
State  University,  entitled  "Social  Theory  :  A  Grouping  of  Social 
Facts  and  Principles."     This  book  is  more- comprehensive  than 
the  author's  "Sociology,"  and  is  designed  for  the  general  reader 
who  wishes  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  scope  and  method  of  the 
science  of  societ}'.     It  is  both  theoretical  and  practical.     It  dis- 
cusses nearly  every  modern  problem  in  politics  and  social  rela- 
tions, but  it  does  so  to  illustrate  and  elucidate  the  general  princi- 
ples regarded  by  the  author  as  fundamental 
and  well  established.     The  aim  is  rather  to 
indicate  the  proper  way  of  approaching  the 
questions,  and  the  factors  to  be  taken  into 
account,    than   to   offer    final    solutions   or 
practical  suggestions. 

Sociology  is  defined  by  Professor  Bascom 
as  "a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  society,  the 
order  in  which  they  follow  one  another,  and 
their  causes  and  reasons."     He  finds  that 
there  are  five  forms  of  organic  force  in  so- 
ciety— Customs,  Economics,  Civics,  Ethics. 
Religion.     He  defines  and  discusses,    in  a 
systematic  and  orderly  way,  the  elements 
of  each  of  these  groups.     Thus  under  Cus- 
toms he  deals  with  marriage,  divorce,  pu- 
rity,  amusements,  and  manners,    showing 
the  relation  between   the  written  and  un- 
written  laws   in    regard   to   them.      Under 
Economics,  he  deals  with  wages,  competi- 
tion, land,  taxation,  population,  currency, 
socialism,  and  the  different  aspects  of  the 
labor  movement.      Under  Civics,  he  deals 
with    the    State,    law,    crime,    pauperism,    education 
trusts,  patents,  and  political  parties.     In  the  chapter  on  Ethics, 
he  defines  the  relation  of  ethjcs  to  civics  and  economics,  besides 
dealing  with  specific  ethical  problems  like  justice,  benevolence, 
and  social  obligations.     In  the  final  chapter  Religion  and  Evolu- 
tion are  discussed. 

A  work  covering  so  much  ground  can  not  readily  be  summar- 
ized, but  a  few  extracts  will  indicate  the  author's  progressive 
temper  and  sympathy  with  present-day  reform  movements.  Dis- 
cussing, under  Customs,  the  status  of  women,  he  welcomes  the 
growing  independence  of  the  latter  and  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  marriage  relation  can  only  gain  from  it,  being  regarded 
more  and  more  as  a  "free  spiritual  contract."  He  favors  politi- 
cal rights  for  women,  saying  : 

"Women  have  essentially  the  same  interest  in  good  govern- 
ment as  men.  They  should  have  tlie  same  rights  and  duties  in 
securing  good  government — the  bulwark  of  defense  for  all  our 
gains — as  men.  If  there  are  any  reasons  adverse  to  this  natural 
conclusion,  they  must  be  made  out  in  the  clearest  and  most  prac- 
tical way.  The  antecedent  presumption  in  favor  of  identical 
rights  is  great. 

"Women  have  also  essentially  the  same  powers  with  which  to 
apprehend  and  discharge  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Whatever 
diversity  of  gifts  there  may  be  between  men  and  women,  it  does 
not  touch  their  ability  to  understand  and  watch  over  these  vital 
interests. 

"Women  have  also,  in  addition  to  the  common  wants  and 
powers  which  they  share  with  men,  certain  wants  and  powers, 
especially  those  associated  with  the  household,  which  belong  to 
them  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  which  they  are,  therefore,  espe- 
cially fitted  to  urge  and  protect.  Diversity  between  men  and 
women,  as  well  as  agreement  between  them,  calls  for  concurrent 
counsel  and  action.  The  public  welfare  is  made  up  of  the  welfare 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  a  portion  of  this  welfare  it  falls 
peculiarly  to  women  to  understand  and  watch  over.     It  is  wrong 


to  compel  one  whose  personal  responsibilities  are  large  to  dis- 
charge them  unnecessarilj'^  through  others.   .   .  . 

"Tlie  most  conclusive  reason  in  behalf  of  this  enlargement  of 
political  rights  is  that  it  would  tend  to  additional  development  of 
personal  life.  Thought,  feeling,  and  action  would  be  correspond- 
ingly widened.  One  half  the  human  household  would  obtain  a 
larger  horizon,  and  that  without  robbing  any  man  of  his  vision." 

In  the  section  dealing  with  socialism,  the  author,  while  recog- 
nizing the  good  done  by  that  movement,  points  out  its  errors  as 
follows  : 

"It  breaks  with  history.  It  discloses  no  adequate  sense  of  the 
slow,  instinctive,  organic  tendencies  involved  in  the  development 

of  society,  and  supposes  that  wide  and  rapid 
changes  are  possible  to  it.  This  error  is  so 
fundamental  that  it  carries  with  it  many 
others.  Reason  builds  itself  uj)  in  human 
life  and  in  society  on  a  basis  of  necessary, 
half-conscious,  organic  actions.  It  can  ex- 
tend and  sustain  itself  in  no  other  way. 
Thus,  in  the  body  of  man,  the  strictly  in- 
stinctive connections  of  stimuli  and  muscu- 
lar actions  prepare  the  way  for  and  support 
voluntary  effort.  Socialism  does  not  con- 
nect its  proposed  action  with  existing  ten- 
dencies and  predilections  otherwise  than  by 
extended  modification  and  overthrow.  It 
does  not  rest  on  existing  constructive 
agencies,  'putting  upon  them  the  slight 
changes  they  are  prepared  to  accept,  hut 
treats  them  heroically. 

"Socialism  lays  chief  emphasis  on  organ- 
ism as  opposed  to  inner  lite.  Organism  is 
of  much  moment,  but  is  utterly  inefficacious 
without  the  impuLses  appropriate  to  it." 

The  single  tax    is   also   rejected    by    tlie 

author   as  revolutionary   and  unjust.      He 

thinks    it   would    depress    agriculture    and 

JOHN  BAbcoM.  jg^^^  ^Q  strenuous  efforts  to  evade  the  law. 

railways,       The  author's  own  view  of  land  tenure  is  stated  as  follows  : 

"There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  control  of  land  should  be 
extended  over  a  long  period.  Two  generations  since,  the  evi- 
dences of  title  in  England  might  reach  back  a  half-dozen  cen- 
turies, and  the  owner  of  land  still  controls,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  transfer  of  lands  many  years  after  his  death.  It  is  sufficient 
that  a  man  should  enjoy  his  own  life  ;  he  should  withdraw  his  too 
eager  hand  from  the  activities  of  those  who  come  after  him.  The 
tendency  which  civil  law  is  showing  to  restrict  the  entail  of  land 
and  long  rentals  may  well  pass  to  its  logical  conclusion.  The 
perpetuity  in  ownership  of  land  grew  naturally  with  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  family.  The  economic  forces  have  penetrated  these 
double  organic  defenses  but  slowly.  Among  the  Romans,  adop- 
tion into  the  family  was  an  early  means  of  transferring  property. 
Later  the  right  to  will  it  gained  ground,  and  received  in  English 
law  most  unreasonable  extension.  A  power  so  completely  con- 
ferred by  law  may  well  be  made  entirely  amenable  to  the  public 
welfare.  The  old  agglutinative  tendency  of  land  in  the  commu- 
nity, in  the  family,  in  persons,  should  be  completely  broken  up. 
This  is  the  present  direction  of  social  and  economic  forces,  and  its 
entire  accomplishment  would  remove  a  heav)' remainder  of  evils." 

On  the  question  of  trusts,  the  author  says  that  legal  attempts 
to  suppress  them  inevitably  fail,  and  that  the  best  way  is  to  ac- 
cept combination  and  devise  methods  of  regulation  and  control. 

Writing  on  the  decadence  of  the  greater  of  our  political  parties, 
and  the  need  of  independence  in  politics,  the  author  says  : 

"When  a  citizens'  ticket  threatens  to  sweep  away  the  abuses  of 
party  administration,  the  party  out  of  power  will  embarrass  the 
movement  by  a  regular  nomination.  The  parties  are  like  two 
gamblers,  who  have  their  own  bickerings,  but  are  united  against 
any  outside  interference. 

"It  thus  becomes  most  difficult  to  organize  a  third  part)',  to 
initiate  and  carry  forward  any  thorough  correction,  to  raise  any 
new  issue,  or  bring  honest  men  to  the  front.  Both  parties  feel  at 
once  the  danger,  and  unite  in  making  the  effort  unsuccessful. 
In  Massachusetts,  the  ballot  law  has  received  a  form  which  com- 
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pelled  a  party  numbering  nine  thousand  voters  or  less  to  endure 
a  cumbersome  and  vexatious  procedure  as  a  condition  for  the  ad- 
mission of  their  candidates  to  the  ballot?  What  can  be  done  by 
shifting  one's  vote  from  party  to  party— and  it  is  not  very  much 
when  both  parties  are  unsatisfactory — may  be  done ;  but  he  who 
attempts  to  organize  a  new  party  enters  on  a  costly  and  weari- 
some effort,  whose  success  may  be  in  no  way  proportioned  to  its 
merit.  A  first  condition  of  genuine  deliberation  and  free  execu- 
tion is  easy  combination,  yet  with  us  the  difficulties  of  political 
combination  are  so  great  as  to  be  in  most  cases  insuperable." 

In  the  final  chapter,  Professor  Bascom  states  "the  laws  of 
social  growth."  They  are  as  follows:  First :  "That  the  relations 
of  men  one  with  another  become  ever  more  complex."  Second  : 
"Increasing  mobility  in  social  relations."  Third:  "Continuity." 
Fourth:  "Increasing  change."  Fifth:  "Definite,  constructive, 
and  productive  direction  of  the  change."  Sixth  :  "  Unity."  Sev- 
enth :  that  "development  is  a  measured,  rhythmical,  accelerated 
movement."  These  laws  are  all  explained  and  illustrated.  We 
quote  one  of  Professor  Bascom 's  concluding  paragraphs  : 

"The  phenomena  of  social  and  spiritual  life  are  so  much  wider 
than  our  vision  that  we  are  easily  too  sanguine  and  too  despond- 
ent. It  is  well  at  times  to  think  that  the  spiritual  world  can  move 
much  faster  than  it  does  move.  The  very  thought  helps  to  accel- 
erate change.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  become  discouraged  ;  if 
we  look  upon  new  supersensuous  incentives  as  essentially  alien 
to  the  ruling  forces,  as  exceedingly  disproportionate  to  their 
work,  and  often  wholly  futile,  it  is  because  we  have  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  comprehensiveness  and  grandeur  of  a  moral 
creation,  of  the  many  generations  and  the  myriads  in  each  gen- 
eration who  must  take  part  in  it,  and  of  its  profoundly  vital  char- 
acter. The  physical,  the  organic,  and  the  spiritual  worlds  flow 
together  in  it,  in  it  achieve  an  equilibrium  of  mutually  corrective 
and  sustaining  forces,  till  the  purpose  of  God  becomes  apparent 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 


THE   RELEASE  OF    EX-CONSUL  WALLER. 

THK  case  of  John  L.  Waller,  colored,  formerly  United  States 
Consul  at  Tamatave.  Madagascar,  serving  sentence  in  a 
French  prison,  has  been  settled  so  far  as  this  Government  is  con- 
cerned by  the  acceptance  of  an  offer  by  France  to  release  him. 
provided  no  damages  are  claimed  by  the  United  States.  The 
facts  were  made  public  in  correspondence  sent  to  Congress  last 
week.  The  present  Consul,  Mr.  Wetter,  reports  first,  the  absence 
of  accounts  of  the  Crockett  estate  entrusted  to  Mr.  Waller,  and 
tfiat  after  a  fair  trial  he  was  found  guilty  of  mismanagement  of 
the  funds  and  criminally  guilty  of  abuse  and  negligence  of  fidu- 
ciary trusts.  The  Consul  also  finds  that  Waller's  trial  before  a 
military  tribunal.  French  counsel  being  furnished  him,  established 
his  guilt  on  two  charges  :  The  despatching  of  a  letter  fro.n  Tama- 
tave without  the  same  having  been  vised  by  the  French  authori- 
ties, in  contravention  of  a  public  order,  promulgated  January  i8. 
1895,  and  attempting  to  correspond  with  the  enemies  of  France 
and  to  furnish  them  information  prejudicial  to  the  military  and 
political  situation  of  France.  The  American  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  Mr.  Kustis,  after  a  search  of  French  records,  agrees  with 
Consul  Wetter,  and  Secretary  of  State  Olney.  in  submitting  the 
correspondence,  declares  that  the  serious  question  is  raised 
whether  Waller  was  not  intriguing  even  against  the  safety  and 
lives  of  American  citizens.  Mr.  Olney  sought  and  has  obtaine<l 
Waller's  release  from  France,  but  declares  that  no  claim  for 
damages  could  be  properly  pressed  by  this  (government.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  while  noting  a  slight  conflict  of  evidence  on  some 
features,  indorses  Mr.  OIney's  conclusion  as  admitting  of  no  rea- 
sonable doubt. 

Lessons  of  the  Episode.— "There  is  much  in  tiie  Waller  epi- 
sode that  must  incline  his  American  fellow  citizens  to  wish  to 
forget  the  whole  unsavory  affair  as  soon  as  possible.  But  it  sug- 
gests two  tacts  that  ^liouM  be  fixed  deeply  in  public  memory. 
One  is  the  danger  of  'patriotically"  assuming  that  every  Ameri- 


can who  gets  into  trouble  anywhere  in  the  rest  of  the  world  must 
be  right.  The  other  is  the  abiding  cordiality  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  French  and  ourselves.  The  release  of  Waller,  it  should 
be  understood,  is  authorized  solely  as  a  manifestation  of  good-will 
for  us  as  a  nation,  and  it  will  be  accepted  by  our  Government 
under  that  interpretation  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  mutual  regard. 
Indeed,  we  might  almost  be  pleased  that  there  has  been  such  an 
affair  because  of  the  fresh  evidence  it  has  occasioned  of  the  excep- 
tional relations  of  friendship  between  the  two  nations — so  excep- 
tional and  sincere  that  one  of  them  is  willing  to  surrender  its 
rights  rather  than  run  any  risk  of  marring  them.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  can  not  be  on  equally  good  terms  with  other 
nations,  especially  those  more  closely  allied  to  us  in  blood  rela- 
tionship."—  The  fotiriial  (/mi.),  J't  07u'cft>tct'. 

A  Wholesome  Warning. — "The  whole  affair  should  teach  a 
lesson  to  partizan  polticians  and  newspapers.  It  is  also  a  whole- 
some warning  against  the  practise  of  bestowing  office  upon  a  man 
because  of  the  color  of  his  skin,  the  place  of  his  birth,  his  religious 
belief,  or  some  other  irrelevant  circumstance.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  Waller  would  have  never  been  appointed  to  this  $2,000  post 
had  he  not  been  black,  for  he  was  comparatively  unknown,  and, 
doubtless,  was  unable  to  furnish  such  certificates  of  character  as 
would  have  been  required  of  a  white  man  going  to  Nice  or  Lyons 
or  any  other  consulate  in  France.  Yet  the  Consul  at  Tamatave 
was  as  fully  a  representative  of  the  United  States  and  had  as 
much  power  to  embroil  it  with  a  sister  republic  as  the  diplomat  at 
the  richest  minor  postin  Europe." — 'J'/w  Ciutrirr-Joi(r?ial  (Dim.), 
Louisville,  Ky. 

So  Much  for  International  Humbug. — "On  the  whole,  taking 
him  by  and  large,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  disreputa- 
ble fellow  in  his  dealings,  and  he  certainly  has  every  reason  to 
thank  his  stars  that  circumstances  made  an  international  question 
of  him.  In  securing  his  release  upon  an  agreement  not  to  prose- 
cute his  claims  against  the  French  Government  our  Government 
has  done  all  that  it  could  do  in  reason  and  decency.  For  the  care 
of  the  man  and  his  family  our  representatives  have  already  ex- 
pended $1,300,  and  they  now  propose  to  furnish  the  Waller  outfit 
with  transportation  home  and  to  guarantee  the  costs  of  any  suit 
the  man  may  bring  in  the  French  courts  on  account  of  his  claims 
for  damages.  So  much  for  an  international  humbug!" — The 
fournal  {Ri-p.),  C/iica<;-fl. 

The  Department  of  State  Worsted.— "The  release  of  ex- 
Consul  Waller  on  the  terms  accepted  by  the  Administration  is  a 
virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  validity  of  drumhead  court-martial 
sentences  against  American  citizens.  The  'pardon'  of  Waller, 
who  has  no  recourse  for  any  injury  except  to  sue  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, is  to  be  accepted  as  an  act  of  friendship  to  the  United 
States.  This  leaves  in  abeyance  the  only  point  really  at  issue— 
the  right  of  American  citizens  to  live  abroad  without  being  sub- 
jected to  execution  or  imprisonment  except  under  due  process  of 
civil  law.  The  Department  of  State  has  been  badly  worsted  by 
the  French  Foreign  Office."— 7//<'  World  (Detft.),  A'izi>  ]'orA\ 

A  Shameful  Spectacle.—"  For  the  poor  boon  of  freedom,  which 
is  secured  on  these  disgraceful  conditions,  the  United  States 
agrees  that  it  will  ask  neither  apology  nor  material  reparation  for 
the  outrageous  conviction  of  John  L.  Waller  and  the  weary 
months  of  confinement  in  a  French  dungeon.  When  was  there  a 
parallel  for  such  an  act?  When  before  was  an  American  citizen 
thrown  into  a  foreign  dungeon  without  shadow  or  form  of  law  or 
right  and  released  on  the  supine  promise  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment that  no  demand  for  reparation  shall  be  made?  This  is 
the  (.Tfiwning  act  of  an  Administration  which  has  been  distin- 
guished for  its  abject  submission  to  foreign  insult.  Every  Amer- 
ican ought  to  blush  for  shame  at  the  spectacle."— 7'//<- /<;//;//,?/ 
(AV/. ),  A'u/tS'is  C.'i/y,  Mo. 

"  The  lUe  is  willing  to  admit  that  the  Administration  has  left 
no  stone  unturned  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  Waller  case  and  to 
have  him  released.  The  Administration  says  that  Mr.  Waller 
is  guilty  of  conspiracy  against  the  French,  notwithstanding  this 
Government  and  the  friends  of  Waller  have  induced  the  French 
to  release  Waller  from  his  twenty  years'  imprisonment.  Let  Afro- 
Americans  l)e  considerate  as  well  as  sympathetic.  Indeed,  there 
has  been  and  there  is  now  too  much  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
Afro-Americans.  They  seem  to  forget  that  wrongs  among  them 
must  not  be  condemned  and  punished."— 77/<  Bef  (Colored), 
W'iishin^lon. 
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ARBITRATION    OF   BERING   SEA   CLAIMS. 

FINAL  arbitration  of  claims  for  damages  through  seizures  of 
Canadian  sealing-vessels  in  Bering  Sea  is  the  subject  of  a 
treaty  which  awaits  ratification  by  the  United  States  only,  to  be- 
come effective.  This  treaty  was  negotiated  last  fall  by  Secretary 
of  State  Olney  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  for  Great  Britain,  the 
Dominion  concurring.  It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
missioner by  each  government,  and  an  umpire  to  be  named  by  the 
President  of  the  Swiss  Republic  if  the  two  commissioners  can  not 
agree  on  a  third  member,  the  decision  of  the  commission  to  be  bind- 
ing on  the  two  governments.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  it  is  reported,  intend  to  amend  the  convention  so  as  to 
include  the  possible  existence  of  claims  of  United  States  citizens 
against  Great  Britain  or  Canada.  The  American  press  in  general 
have  welcomed  the  prospect  of  this  commission  as  a  proper  means 
of  careful  investigation  whose  award  of  claims  should  be  promptly 
paid.  The  Post-Ititelligeticer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  seeks  to  correct 
the  impression  that  the  Paris  tribunal  allowed  Great  Britain 
$425,000  for  losses  sustained  through  seizures.  That  paper,  in 
common  with  other  journals,  points  out  the  fact  that  the  arbitra- 
tors held  that  we  had  no  property  rights  in  the  seals  when  found 
outside  the  three-mile  limit.  They  also  found  that  vessels  had 
been  warned  and  seized,  but  the  sum  to  be  paid  was  distinctly 
left  for  further  negotiations.  Mr.  Gresham,  Secretary  of  State, 
agreed  to  a  lump  claim  of  $425,000,  but  Congress  was  unwilling  to 
pay  that  amount.  Senator  Morgan,  one  of  the  arbitrators,  and 
others,  declaring  that  many  claims  were  untenable  because  a 
number  of  seized  vessels  were  owned  by  Americans  and  had  been 
registered  under  the  British  flag  to  evade  seizure  for  poaching. 
The  Post-Ititclligeiicer  declares  that  the  arbitrators  in  their  find- 
ing upon  the  facts  submitted  in  the  British  case,  stated  that  it  was 
open  to  the  United  States,  in  any  further  negotiations  as  to  its 
liability  to  pay  damages  for  the  searchers  and  seizures,  to  ques- 
tion not  only  the  value  of  the  vessels  seized,  but  also  as  to  whether 
any  one  of  them  was  not  wholly  or  in  part  the  property  of  United 
States  citizens.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  convention  now  before 
the  Senate  committee  concedes  the  demand  of  Canada  that  Amer- 
ican ownership  shall  not  enter  into  the  question  of  damages  to  be 
decided  upon  by  the  commission.  Hence  fear  is  expressed  in 
some  quarters  that  an  honorable  settlement  under  the  Paris  award 
is  not  yet  assured.  The  Philadelphia  North  American  has  thus 
expressed  its  opinion  : 

"The  claims  which  will  be  passed  on  by  the  Commission  are 
mostly  consequential,  to  the  payment  of  which  there  is  a  rooted 
objection  in  Congress,  because  at  the  Geneva  tribunal  consequen- 
tial damages  claimed  in  the  Alabama  cases  were  thrown  out  by 
the  commissioners.  However,  the  finding  of  the  Commission,  if 
it  is  agreed  to,  will  be  binding  upon  the  United  States,  and  in 
view  of  this,  the  better  plan  would  be  for  Congress  to  authorize 
at  once  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum.  The  President  should  so 
recommend." 


Prohibition  of  Prize-Fighting  in  the  Territories. 

—  Congress  passed  and  the  President  signed  a  bill  prohibiting 
prize-fights  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  before 
the  proposed  bout  between  Maher  and  Fitzsimmons  could  take 
place  in  any  of  them.  The  bill  prohibits  bull-fights  as  well  as 
pugilistic  encounters  for  championships,  or  exhibitions  where  ad- 
mission is  charged  directly  or  indirectly.  A  violation  of  the  law 
is  made  a  felony  punishable  by  imprisonment  from  one  to  five 
years.  There  was  no  division  on  the  bill  in  either  House,  and  its 
passage  is  taken  as  an  indication  of  real  public  sentiment  by  sec- 
ular newspapers,  most  of  which  have  devoted  more  or  less  space 
to  news  of  such  encounters  in  the  past.  The  Philadelphia  North 
American  says :  "A  law  like  this  should  have  been  adopted  long 
ago,  since  all  of  the  States  in  the  Union  have  taken  similar 
action  ;  but  its  passage  now  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  advance 
of  civilization  in  which  we  may  all  rejoice."  The  Oakland.  Cal., 
7>Z(J?/«^  declares  that  " there  is  no  standing-room  for  pugilists." 
The  Pittsburg  Times  asserts  that  pugilism  in  the  United  States 


has  had  its  day:  "Public  sentiment  is  against  it  where  the  law 
specifically  is  not.  For  a  State  to  permit  a  prize-fight  in  its 
borders  would  be  to  invite  disgrace  and  damage  to  its  interests. 
Pugilism  has  gone,  or  is  going,  the  way  of  dueling,  which  it  suc- 
ceeded. The  first  prize-fight  in  this  country  was  fought  by  Hyer 
and  Beasly  in  1816,  and  almost  ever  since  there  has  been  a  steady 
effort  to  put  down  the  blackguardism  of  the  prize-ring.  It  was 
slow  work,  but  so  was  the  destruction  of  the  custom  of  dueling." 
Without  reverting  to  the  crusade  against  the  proposed  bull-fights 
in  connection  with  the  Atlanta  Exposition  of  last  year  The  Con- 
stitution of  that  city  welcomes  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  following 
the  example  of  the  governors  of  the  Southern  States  in  suppress- 
ing prize-fighting.  The  Constitution  adds:  "There  has  been 
quite  recently  a  display  of  pugilism' in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis.  This  disgusting  exhibition, 
which  would  have  been  run  out  of  the  South  incontinently,  was 
attended  by  an  audience  of  6,000  New  Yorkers,  and  the  brutes 
who  were  the  features  of  the  demoralizing  spectacle  pummeled 
and  pounded  one  another  in  the  style  most  approved  by  those  who 
admire  ruffianism.  Let  us  hope  that  the  enlightened  public  opin- 
ion of  the  North,  instead  of  worrying  itself  about  Southern  civili- 
zation, will  follow  the  example  of  that  civilization  and  stamp  out 
at  once  and  forever  that  most  rampant  and  disgusting  form  of 
brutality,  the  prize-ring  and  its  offshoots." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF, 

To  A  New  Woman. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever ; 

Shun  bloomers — doesn't  matter  how  they  look  ; 
And  so  make  life,  that  leads  to  the  forever, 

One  grand  cook-book ! 

—  The  Constitution,  Atlanta. 

There  may  be  popular  loans,  but  this  country  has  yet  to  see  a  popular 
d&fic'xt.— The  Press,  New  York. 

It  may  become  necessary  for  the  man  who  desires  to  become  a  success- 
fnl  pugilist  to  study  law  as  well  as  oratory. —  The  Star,  Washington. 

All  roads  lead  to  London,  even  Cecil  Rhodes.  — 77/^  Recorder,  New  York. 

A  CAREFUL  search  of  the  premises  so  recently  vacated  by  the  Harrison 
boom  fails  to  disclose  a  will. —  The  Times-Herald,  Chicago. 

We  hope  that  the  scheme  for  another  Pan-American  Congress  will  not 
flash  in  the  pan. —  The  Advertiser,  Boston. 

They  call  him  Oom  Paul,  but  he  is  going  on  as  tho  he  were  Ooni  Rule. 
—Moonshine,  Londojt. 

The  British  Parliament  opened  its  session  with  an  ovation  to  the  Monroe 
Aoctrine.— The  Recorder,  New  York. 

Senator  Tillman  is  at  least  recognized  by  the  United  States  Senate  as 
having  belligerent  rights.  They  may  reach  Cuba  after  a  while.— 7'//^  Inter 
Ocean,  Chicago. 

Uncle  Sam  is  a  great  success  as  an  auctioneer.— 7'//<?  News,  Indianapolis. 


THE  BOGEY  MEN  WON'T  LET  HIM  GET  IT. 

—  The  World,  New  York, 
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"THE   LOVE-AFFAIRS  OF  A    BIBLIOMANIAC." 

IT  was  granted  to  Eugene  Field  to  accomplish  satisfactorily  to 
himself  a  fond  desire  of  his  life,  namely,  the  writing  of  a 
book  illustrative  of  his  passion  for  books.  This  volume—"  The 
Love-Aflfairs  of  a  Bibliomaniac"— contains  a  sympathetic  intro- 
duction by  the  dead  author's  brother.  Mr.  Roswell  Martin  Field. 
who  says  that  "bibliophily"  rather  than  "bibliomania"  would  be 
the  word  to  characterize  Eugene  Field's  conscientious  purpose; 
that  if  he  purchased  quaint  and  rare  books  it  was  to  own  them 
to  the  full  extent,  inwardly  as  well  as  outwardly  ;  that  the  mania 
for  books  kept  him  continually  buying,  and  the  love  of  books 
supervened  to  make  them  a  part  of  himself  and  his  life.  Mr. 
Field  for  matiy  years,  during  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
journalistic  work,  celebrated  in  prose  and  verse  the  pleasures  of 
book-hunting.  His  newspaper  contributions  contain  many  sly 
digs  and  gentle  scofllngs  at  those  of  his  unhappy  fellow  citizens  who 
became  notorious,  through  his  instrumentality,  in  their  devotion 
to  old  book-shelves  and  auction  sales  :  and  all  the  time,  says  his 
brother,  none  was  more  assiduous  than  this  same  good-natured 
cynic  in  running  down  a  musty  prize,  no  matter  what  it  cost  or 
what  the  attending  difficulties.  To  quote  brietly  from  the  intro- 
duction to  the  volume  in  hand  : 

"In  his  published  writings  are  many  evidences  of  my  brother's 
appreciation  of  what  he  has  somewhere  characterized  the  'sooth- 
ing affliction  of  bibliomania."  Nothing  of  book-hunting  love  has 
been  more  happily  expressed  than  'The  Hibliomaniac's  Prayer,' 
in  which  the  troubled  petitioner  fervently  asserts : 

'  But  if,  O  Lord,  it  pleaseth  thee 
To  keep  me  in  temptation's  way, 
1  humbly  ask  that  I  may  be 
Most  notably  beset  to-day  ; 
I>et  my  temptation  be  a  book, 
Which  I  shall  purchase,  hold  and  keep. 
Whereon,  when  otlier  men  shall  look, 
They'll  wail  to  know  I  got  it  cheap.' 

"In  'Dear  Old  London'  the  poet  wailed  that  'a  splendid  Horace 
cheap  for  cash'  laughed  at  his  poverty,  and  in  'Dibdin's  Ghost' 
he  reveled  in  the  delights  that  await  the  bibliomaniac  in  the 
future  state,  where  there  is  no  admission  to  the  women  folk  who, 
•wanting  victuals,  make  a  fuss  if  we  buy  books  instead  :'  while  in 
'Flail.  Trask  atul  Hisland'  is  the  very  essence  of  bibliomania,  the 
unquenchable  thirst  for  possession." 

In  confessing  his  "love-affairs"  Mr.  Field  tells  us  that  his  very 
first  love,  which  he  discovered  one  springtime  day  in  his  grand- 
mother's book-case,  while  in  company  with  Captivity  Waite,  "an 
exceptionally  pretty  girl,  as  girls  go."  was  "The  New  England 
Primer,"  which  he  in  part  describes  and  moralizes  upon  as  fol- 
lows : 

"How  lasting  are  the  impressions  made  upon  the  youthful 
mind  1  Through  the  many  busy  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
first  I  tasted  the  thrilling  sweets  of  that  miniature  Primer  I  have 
not  forgotten  that 'young  Obadias,  David,  Josias,  all  were  pious  ;' 
that  'Zaccheus  he  did  climb  the  Tree  our  Lord  to  see  ;'  and  that 
'Vashti  for  Pride  was  set  aside;'  and  still  with  many  a  sympa- 
thetic shudder  and  tingle  do  I  recall  Captivity's  overpowering 
sense  of  horror,  and  mine,  as  we  lingered  long  over  the  por- 
traitures of  Timothy  Hying  from  Sin,  of  Xerxes  laid  out  in  funeral 
garb,  and  of  proud  Koiah's  troop  partly  submerged. 

'My  Hook  and  Heart 
Must  never  part." 

So  nms  one  of  the  couplets  in  this  little  Primer-book,  and  right 
truly  can  I  say  that  from  the  springtime  day  sixty-od<l  years  ago, 
when  first  my  heart  went  out  in  love  to  this  little  book,  no  change 
of  scene  or  of  custom,  no  allurement  of  fashion,  no  demand  of 
mature  years,  has  abated  that  love.  An«l  herein  is  excmiilified 
the  advantage  which  the  love  of  books  has  over  the  other  kinds 
of  love.  Women  are  by  nature  fickle,  and  so  are  men  ;  their 
frien<lships  are  liable  to  dissijiation  at  the  merest  provocation  or 
the  slightest  pretext.     Not  so,  however,  with   books,  for  books 


can  not  change.  A  thousand  years  hence  they  are  what  you  find 
them  to-day,  speaking  the  same  words,  holding  forth  the  same 
cheer,  the  same  promise,  the  same  comfort ;  always  constant, 
laughing  with  those  who  laugh  and  weeping  with  those  who 
weep. " 

His  next  "love"  was  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  so  on  into  man- 
hood's years,  when  other  tomes  attracted  his  fancy.  In  one  of 
these  chapters  he  says  : 

"There  are  very  many  kinds  of  book  collectors,  but  I  think  all 
may  be  grouped  in  three  classes,  viz.  :  Those  who  collect  from 
vanity  ;  those  who  collect  for  the  benefits  of  learning  ;  those  who 
collect  through  a  veneration  and  love  for  books.  It  is  not  infre- 
quent that  men  who  begin  to  collect  books  merely  to  gratify  their 
personal  vanity  find  themselves  presently  so  much  in  love  with 
the  pursuit  that  they  become  collectors  in  the  better  sense. 

"Just  as  a  man  who  takes  pleasure  in  the  conquest  of  feminine 
hearts  invariably  finds  himself  at  last  ensnared  by  the  very  pas- 
sioa  which  he  has  been  using  simply  for  the  gratification  of  his 
vanity.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  element  of  vanity  enters, 
to  a  degree,  into  every  phase  of  book-collecting  ;  vanity  is,  I  take 
it,  one  of  the  essentials  to  a  well-balanced  character — not  a  pro- 
digious vanity,  but  a  prudent,  well-governed  one.  But  for  vanity 
there  would  be  no  competition  in  the  world  ;  without  comjjetition 
there  would  be  no  progress." 

From  another  page  we  quote  : 

"All  buyers  may  be  classed  in  these  following  specified  grand 
divisions  :  The  reckless  buyer.  The  shrewd  buyer.  The  timid 
buyer.  Of  these  three  classes  the  third  is  least  worthy  of  our 
consideration,  altho  it  includes  very  many  lovers  of  books,  and 
consequently  very  many  friends  of  mine.  I  have  actually  known 
men  to  hesitate,  to  ponder,  to  dodder  for  weeks,  nay,  months  over 
the  purchase  of  a  book  ;  not  because  they  did  not  want  it,  nor 
because  they  deemed  the  price  exorbitant,  nor  yet  because  they 
were  not  abundantly  able  to  pay  that  price.  Their  hesitancy  was 
due  to  an  innate,  congenital  lack  of  determination — that  same 
hideous  curse  of  vacillation  which  is  responsible  for  so  much 
misery  in  human  life. 

"I  have  made  a  study  of  these  people,  and  I  find  that  most  of 
them  are  bachelors  whose  state  of  singleness  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  same  hesitancy  which  has  deprived  them  of  many  a  coveted 
volume  has  operated  to  their  discomfiture  in  the  matrimonial 
sphere.  While  they  deliberated,  another  bolder  than  they  came 
along  and  walked  oflf  with  the  prize." 

Reflecting  upon  the  incident  of  a  friend  of  his  having  unex- 
pectedly come  upon  a  superb  collection  of  Elzevirs  in  a  modest 
little  home  in  the  wilds  of  Texas,  the  author  exclaims : 

"How  far-reaching  is  thy  grace,  O  bibliomania!  How  good 
and  sweet  it  is  that  no  distance,  no  environment,  no  poverty,  no 
distress  can  appall  or  stay  thee.  Like  that  grim  specter  we  call 
death,  thou  knockest  impartially  at  the  palace  portal  and  at  the 
cottage  door.  And  it  .seemeth  thy  especial  delight  to  bring  unto 
the  lonely  in  desert  places  the  companionship  that  exalteth 
humanity  ! 

"It  makes  me  groan  to  think  of  the  number  of  Elzevirs  that  are 
lost  in  the  libraries  of  rich  parvenus  who  know  nothing  of  and 
care  nothing  for  the  treasures  about  them  further  than  a  certain 
vulgar  vanity  which  is  involved." 


The  celebrated  musical  composer,  Charles  Louis  Ambroise  Thomas,  died 
in  Paris  on  February  12.  M.  Thomas  was  born  at  Metz,  August  5,  1811.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  in  1S51  ;  was  ap- 
pointed tJlTicier  d'Instruction  Publique  in  i8t\>,  and  became  director  of  the 
Conservatoire  de  Musique  in  1871.  He  had  been  a  c<immander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  since  1868  and  Grand  Officier  since  January  i,  1881.  His 
Works  are  voluminous,  and  among  them  are  :  "  La  Double  Echelle  "  (1857)  ; 
"Le  I'erruquicr  de  la  Rcgence "  (18^8");  "  Le  Panior  F'leuri''  (1839);  "La 
Gypsy,"  a  ballet  written  in  collaboration  with  Hesnoit  ;  "Le  Carnaval  de 
Venise"  (1857);  "Mignon"  (18(16),  and  "Hamlet."  The  two  last-named 
operas  have  been  produced  in  the  United  States. 

77tf" /)/<»/ says  :  "The  following  sentence  from  Paul  Bourget's  new  novel, 
'A  Tragic  Idyl,'  might  fairly  be  described  as  a  spi-oimen  o(  rainbow 
rhetoric.  '  She  had  come,  so  beautiful,  so  slender,  all  in  iiiaiit'e^  along  her 
pathway  lined  with  blur  cmerarias,  VfVA'H' pansies,  and  large  violet  anem- 
ones. Kose-bushes  close  at  hand  filled  the  air  with  an  aroma  like  the 
aroma  of  tlie  present.  And,  both  seated  on  the  lu/ii/e  heather,  under  the 
Hack  pines  with  their  rtd  trunks,  which  descend  toward  a  little  creek  of 
hluf  water  and  srfay  rocks,  he  had  laid  his  head  on  the  heart  of  his  dear 
companion.'  " 
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BOURGET   AS   A   PSYCHOLOGICAL    NOVELIST. 

IN  an  article  entitled  "The  Spirit  of  M.  Paul  Bourget,"  in  Lc 
Revjie  de  Paris,  December,  M.  Charles  Mourras  praises  the 
popular  French  novelist  as  the  founder  of  the  psychological  school 
in  fiction,  and  as  one  who,  tho  true  to  the  great  French  traditions 
in  literature,  in  so  far  that  he  has  naught  in  common  with  the  so- 
called  Decadents,  has  yet  infused 
new  blood  into  French  romance 
by  his  masterly  and  scientific  analy- 
sis of  the  innermost  processes  of  the 
human  soul.  Of  the  motives  that 
impelled  him,  while  yet  a  young 
man,  toward  this  line  of  writing, 
M.  Maurras  speaks  as  follows  : 

"Pessimism  and  perversity;  that 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  age. 
It  is  true  that  no  one,  and  M.  Paul 
Bourget  least  of  all.  has  doubted 
the  truths  of  science.  But  no  one 
has  hoped  more  seriously  to  draw 
from  the  analysis  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  physical  and  moral  appear- 
ances a  principle  of  interior  force 
and  discipline. 

"His  sensibility  might  well  dis- 
pose M.  Bourget  to  demand  passion- 
ately of  science  all  peace,  all  truth, 
all  love  ;  he  was  too  good  a  logician 
not  to  see  that  the  accomplishment 
of  such  a  demand  would  necessa- 
rily be  put  off  to  infinity.  We  might 
hope  that  the  hour  would  come  when 
the  necessity  of  obeying  and  suf- 
fering for  the  common  good  would 
impose  itself  as  clearly  on  men  as 
the  simple  maxims  of  the  table  of 
Pythagoras,  as  a  hygienic  truth  and 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  each 
one's  self-love;  even  that  would 
regulate  only  the  physical  relations 
of  men  ;  how  shall  be  established  the 
delicate  relations  of  sentiment?  How  institute — I  speak  scien- 
tifically— the  discipline,  the  police,  of  the  city  of  the  soul?" 

Such  was  Bourget's  problem,  and  he  has  set  himself  to  solve  it. 
and  thus  has  become  what  his  contemporaries  called  "a  psycho- 
logical novelist. "  This  task  has  saved  him  from  becoming  a 
decadent— from  joining  the  ranks  of  so  many  of  his  talented 
brethren.  For  he  saw  clearly,  says  M.  Maurras,  that  decadence 
is  anarchy.     To  resume  the  translation  : 

"It  was  anarchy  that  appeared  to  him  under  the  elegancies  of 
contemporar}'  thought.  And  he  found  it  when  he  tried  to  analyze 
and  depict  life.  I  need  not  note  that  when  Bourget  .  .  .  obtained 
such  a  brilliant  success  with  his  C>?/^//^  ^///^;«^'  .  .  .  he  depicted 
in  it  not  so  much  a  series  of  events  as  a  series  of  mental  states,  as 
he  said  ;  and  if  in  his  style  the  new  romancer  remained  faithful 
in  more  than  one  point  to  modern  impressionism,  he  escaped  from 
it  and  returned  to  the  true  French  manner  in  the  depths  of  his 
conception,  of  his  composition,  psychologic  and  abstract  as  it 
was,  by  that  faculty  of  imaginary  feelings  that  is  quite — as  he 
notes  himself — his  master  faculty.  Shall  I  say  again  how  new  all 
this  was?" 

The  writer  maintains  his  thesis  and  justifies  his  admiring  crit- 
icism of  M.  Bourget  by  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  his  later  and 
recent  work.  Then,  having  awarded  him  the  palm  as  the  leader 
of  the  school  of  psychologic  realism,  he  proceeds  in  conclusion 
to  sum  up  thus  the  effects  of  his  hero's  work  : 

"One  never  charms  a  whole  generation  by  depicting  to  it  his 
own  image,  without  receiving  from  it  other  things  than  flattery. 
I  mean  by  this  that  he  gets  voluntary  requests  for  counsel.  The 
studious  and  restless  youths  have  dubbed  this  young  philosopher 
their  prince,  and  bevies  of  young  women  have  adopted  him  for 


AUL  BOURGET 


their  confidant  and  their  favorite  counselor.  A  great  number  of 
sisters  and  faithful  disciples  thus  follow  the  soul  of  Paul  Bourget. 
When  this  soul  has  known  exactly  what  it  is  and  what  it  wants, 
when  the  professor  of  physiology  has  decided  to  practise  medi- 
cine openly,  and  when  the  psychologist  has  become  one  of  our 
moralists,  believe  me,  a  great  social  force  has  arisen.  The  crowd 
that  has  accompanied  him  up  to  this  point  will  follow  whither  it 
pleases  him  to  lead  it.  1*2 ven  if  he  should  embrace  the  noble  call- 
ing of  evangelist  it  would  not  leave 
him  ;  but  with  force,  zeal,  and  in- 
finite knowledge,  it  happens  that  M. 
Paul  Bourget  is  also  a  man  of  taste  ; 
he  will  never  write  a  gospel. 

"It  is  quite  another  thing  to  say 
that  he  will  state,  as  he  does,  some 
general  conclusions  in  political  sci- 
ence. Since  the  ancient  and  the 
new  world  have  always  prospered, 
not  by  means  of  the  isolated  man, 
but  by  the  man  in  a  union  of  feeling 
with  his  race  and  his  country,  Bour- 
get will  recommend  some  organic 
reforms  analogous  to  decentraliza- 
tion. He  will  advise  us,  as  he  does 
the  Americans,  to  be  more  chary  of 
giving  the  rights  of  citizenship  to 
foreigners.  He  will  even  say  that 
public  safety  may  some  day  demand 
that  we  'methodically  undo'  all  the 
anarchical  work  of  the  Revolution. 
Revolutionary  anarchy  was  born  of 
a  violent  crisis  of  sentimental  ideal- 
ism ;  M.  Paul  Bourget  will  discoun- 
tenance, accordingly,  all  that  might 
tend  to  renew  such  crises  ;  and  that 
is  why  he  will  be  the  champion, 
against  all  this  philosophy  of  senti- 
ment, of  the  realistic  intelligence, 
critical  analysis,  and  science. 

"He  will  say  again,  in  fine,  what 
he  has  already  said,  a  sentiment 
that  is  worthy  of  Goethe  : 

"'People  complain  of  analysis, 
reason,  science.  They  have  their 
difficulties.  But  I  know,  at  least,  a 
remedy  for  these  difficulties ;  it  is  a  more  complete  intelligence. 
a  more  advanced  science,  a  more  profound  analysis.'" — Trans- 
lated/or The  Literary  Digest. 


Mr.  Alfred  Austin's  Opinion   of  Tennyson.— It  is 

interesting  just  now  to  recall  the  new  laureate's  estimate  of  his 
predecessor.  In  1870  Mr.  Austin  published  a  book  of  criticisms, 
entitled  "The  Poetry  of  the  Period."  In  that  volume  the  follow- 
ing sentences  occur  . 

"What  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  his  [Tennyson's]  being  a 
great  poet  is  now  regarded  as  an  established  fact.  ...  I  am 
going  not  only  to  challenge,  but  to  deny  it  altogether,  and  to  im- 
plore the  age,  while  there  is  yet  time,  to  save  itself,  by  a  season- 
able recantation,  from  posthumous  ridicule  and  contempt.  .  .  . 
My  proposition  is  that  Mr.  Tennyson  is  not  a  great  poet,  unques- 
tionably not  a  poet  of  the  front  rank,  all  but  unquestionably  not 
a  poet  of  the  second  rank,  and  probably,  tho  no  contemporary 
perhaps  can  settle  that,  not  even  at  the  head  of  poets  of  the  third 
rank,  among  whom  he  must  inevitably  take  his  place.  The  pre- 
vailing and  universal  expression  is  that  he  is  a  great  poet,  a  very 
great  poet,  perhaps  as  great  a  poet  as  ever  lived.  This  is  the 
opinion  I  challenge  and  denounce,  the  opinion  that  will  make 
posterity  shriek  with  laughter  and  flout  us  to  scorn.  .  .  .  Let  not 
the  age  make  itself  the  laughing-stock  of  an  irreverent  posterity. 
We  laugh  at  the  contemporaries  of  Hayley.  Do  we  want  to  be 
laughed  at  by  our  grandchildren?  Mr.  Teimyson  is  much  more 
of  a  poet  than  Hayley,  no  doubt,  but  then  Hayley  was  never 
belauded  as  Mr.  Tennyson  is  by  us." 

This,  says  The  Satttrday  Review,  shows  that  Mr.  Austin 
stands  as  a  critic  exactly  where  he  stands  as  a  poet. 
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WHAT    IRVING    HAS    DONE   FOR   THE   STAGE. 

THE  recent  performance  in  this  city,  by  Sir  Henry  Irving. 
Miss  Ellen  Terry,  and  the  London  Lyceum  Company,  of 
Mr.  Comyns  Carr's  play  "King  Arthur"  is  spoken  of  by  The  Cen- 
titry,  in  its  "Topics  of  the  Time."  as  "a  complete  demonstration 
of  the  falsity  and  absurdity  of  the  various  pleas  advanced  by  the 
majority  of  our  so-called  managers  in  extenuation  of  their  failure 
to  provide  wholesome  and  rational  entertainment."  These  auto- 
crats of  the  footlights,  says  the  article  in  question,  claim  that  they 
are  obliged  to  cater  to  the  public  taste  ;  that  there  is  no  popular 
demand  for  or  appreciation  of  the  serious,  poetic,  romantic,  or 
literary  drama;  that  they  produce  the  best  plays  to  be  had  in  the 
market;  and  that  they  can  not  justly  be  held  res-rponsible  for  the 
lack  of  able  playwrights  and  competent  actors.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  exact  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  fact.     The  editor  proceeds  : 

"As  we  have  pointed  out  in  previous  articles  on  this  subject, 
the  public  has  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  theatrical  fare  set 
before  it.  but  invariably  patronizes  the  best  dishes,  of  whatever 
kind  they  may  happen  to  be:  whereas  our  managers,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  do  not  know  good  from  bad,  have  no  independ- 
ence of  judgment,  and  are  absolutely  terrified  by  anything  like 
originality  on  the  part  of  an  unknown  author.  They  have  dis- 
couraged native  writers  by  importing  nearly  all  their  plays  from 
Paris  or  London,  and  have  stunted  the  artistic  growth  of  young 
actors  by  a  system  which  debars  them  largely  from  opportunities 
of  proper  training. 

"If  Sir  Henry  Irving  had  been  a  manager  of  this  kind,  instead 
of  being  a  man  of  force,  ambition,  and  intellect,  devoted  to  his 
piofession  and  resolved  to  establish  its  right  to  a  place  among  the 
arts,  he  would  not  now  be  the  most  famous  actor  playing  at  this 
time,  as  he  undoubtedly  is,  in  spite  of  his  faults;  nor  would  the 
London  Lyceum  be  the  only  real  dramatic  school  worth  talking 
about  in  the  English-speaking  world.  What  is  and  what  has  been 
the  secret  of  his  success?  Not  his  dramatic  genius,  for  no  actor 
of  his  eminence  has  owed  so  little  to  natural  inspiration.  Not 
inherited  fame,  for  he  is  the  first  of  his  family  to  win  renown 
upon  the  stage.  Not  chance,  for  his  upward  progress  has  been 
slow  and  steady,  and  from  the  first  he  has  been  the  architect  of 
his  own  fortunes.  The  simple  explanation  is  that  he  has  had 
faith  in  the  eagerness  of  the  public  to  patronize  the  best  work, 
and  courage  enough  to  act  upon  his  convictions.  This  may  sound 
like  a  truism,  but  it  is  one  that  can  not  be  insisted  upon  too 
strongly.  There  never  was  an  actor  who  has  been  assailed  more 
vigorously  or  more  persistently  by  the  critics  than  he.  His 
warmest  admirers  must  admit  that  he  has  essayed  characters  for 
which  he  is  unfitted  physically  and  temperamentally ;  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  occasional  personal  failures,  his  managerial  career  has 
been  one  long  and  unbroken  record  of  triumphant  prosperity." 

Noting  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  Irving's  liberal  and  enlightened  theories  of  management  were 
exemplified  in  his  representation  of  "  King  Arthur,  "the  editor 
says: 

"The  public  crowded  the  house  at  every  performance,  altho  the 
ordinary  prices  of  the  seats  had  been  nearly  doubled.  Yet  it  ap- 
pealed, not  to  that  love  of  the  morbid,  the  sensational,  the  gro- 
tesque, or  the  vulgar  which  is  supposed  by  our  modern  managers 
to  dominate  the  popular  mind,  but  to  the  natural  admiration, 
common  to  mankind  at  large,  of  what  is  beautiful,  romantic, 
poetic,  heroic,  or  wnnobling.  If  the  play  had  been  presented 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  a  check-book,  a  dry-goods  house, 
a  decorator,  and  the  ordinary  stage  manager  only,  the  a|)peal 
prr)hably  would  have  l)een  made  in  vain  ;  altogether  too  much 
woulil  have  been  left  to  the  imagination.  Sir  Henry  Irving  knew 
how  to  surround  the  personages  of  the  playwright  with  the  atmo- 
sphere and  spirit  of  the  place  and  period  to  which  they  were  as- 
signed. To  secure  all  possible  accuracy  and  consistency  in  the 
designs  of  tho  costumes  and  scenery  he  employed  the  services  of 
one  of  the  greatest  experts  in  such  matters — Sir  Edward  Rurne- 
Jones.  For  the  incirlental  music,  used  with  such  admirable 
effect,  he  went  to  one  of  the  most  popular  and  gifted  of  modern 
composers.  Arthur  Sullivan.  To  the  general  preparation  he  con- 
tributed his  r)wn  extraordinary  intelligence  and  energy,  his  keen 
sense  of  pictorial  and  dramatic  effect,  and  his  intense  appreciation 


of  the  value  of  minute  detail.  The  result  was  an  entertainment 
of  the  rarest  excellence  in  all  its  distinctive  features,  whether 
literary,  artistic,  or  theatrical." 


SAD  CONDITION    OF   "THE   POET'S   CORNER" 
IN    WESTMINSTER. 

IT  will  be  remembered  that  Addison,  when  he  felt  in  "a  serious 
mood,"  was  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  Poets'  Corner  in 
Westminster  Abbey — that  place  of  "poets  that  have  no  monu- 
ments, and  monuments  that  have  no  poets" — and  how  the  condi- 
tion of  those  who  lie  there  filled  him  with  melancholy.  It  is  sug- 
gested by  The  Westminster  Gazette  that  if  the  gentle  essayist 
were  to  visit  his  favorite  haunt  at  the  present  time  he  would  find 
occasion  for  further  melancholy  at  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
tombs  of  departed  immortals.  The  London  Times  recently  com- 
plained of  the  state  of  affairs  now  prevailing  there,  whereupon 
The  Westminster  Gazette  sent  an  agent  to  investigate.  We  ex- 
tract the  following  from  his  report : 

"  When  I  arrived  first  at  Poets'  Corner  I  found  it  tenanted  by 
a  Frenchman  and  a  lady  of  the  same  nationality,  who  were  at- 
tempting, apparently  in  vain,  to  decipher,  with  the  help  of  a 
much-flourished  guide-book,  the  characters  upon  an  at  first  sight 
perfectly  black  slab.     On  going  up  afterward  I  found  that  there 

were  just  visible  the  letters  '  Richard   Brin . '     Was  this  the 

tomb  of  Sheridan?  Close  by  were  the  graves  of  Johnson  and  Gar- 
rick.  Garrick's  tablet  was  characteristically  gay  and  unconcealed, 
flaunting  its  burnished  gilt  lettering,  while  by  its  side,  in  somber 
contrast,  lay  that  of  his  old  schoolmaster,  plain,  dusty,  cracked, 
and  half-hidden  by  a  bench.  Not  far  away  was  Handel's  slab. 
This  was  even  less  visible,  but  not  quite  in  the  same  condition  as 
Johnson's,  and  the  musician* had,  of  course,  his  effigy  placed  on 
high  amid  its  pile  of  trumpets  and  fiddles.  The  care  of  relatives 
had  served  to  keep  the  letters  on  Dickens's  grave  fairly  bright, 
but  not  even  that  could  keep  back  the  tide  of  benches.  As  for 
poor  Macaulay,  one  had  to  crane  one's  neck  underneath  two  or 
three  pews  to  be  able  to  learn  from  his  epitaph  that  his 'name 
would  live  for  evermore.'  and  all  this  time,  worshipers  were 
sating  themselves  with  the  view  of  elaborate  monuments  raised 
to  no  doubt  estimable  nonentities  that  have  crowded  into  the 
sacred  corner.  The  huge  tablet,  for  instance,  to  Mary  Hope, 
erected  in  the  last  century  by  her  husband,  whose  'grief  happily 
'forbade  him  to  name  her  virtues  ;'  of  the  great  marble  testimony 
raised  by  Edward  Atkins,  Esq.,  of  the  same  period,  to  the  erudi- 
tion of  his  ancestors,  some  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  more  or 
less  distinguished  in  the  legal  profession,  but  the  last  and  great- 
est of  all 'learned  in  the  polite  literature  and  antiquities  of  the 
country. '  and  'author  of  a  history  of  Gloucestershire ;'  or  the  bust 
and  tablet  to  the  more  aristocratic  Baroness  Lechmore,  whose 
only  claim  to  renown  appears  to  be  her  having '  intermarried  with' 
one  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  with  the  effect  that  the  latter  'erected 
this  monument  with  a  grateful  .sense  of  the  pleasure  he  had  in  the 
conversation  of  an  accomplished  woman.'  " 

The  newspaper  representative  found  his  way  into  the  apart- 
ments of  Dean  Bradley,  whom  he  discovered  in  the  act  of  looking 
over  an  attack  in  The  Lancet  on  the  overcrowding  at  services  in 
the  Abbey.     Among  other  things  the  Dean  said : 

"No  one  could  possibly  be  more  anxious  than  I  that  Johnson's 
and  the  other  graves  should  be  kept  sacred,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Abbey  is.  before  everything,  a  place  of  wor- 
ship ;  indeed,  I  myself  have  been  sometimes  blamed  for  not  seem- 
ing to  regard  it  enough  in  that  light.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
really  must  sometimes  let  the  seats  cover  up  even  some  of  the 
graves  in  P(^ets'  Corner.  There  is  nowhere  else  where  they  can 
be  put.  our  services  are  so  crowded.  I  tried  putting  chairs  in  the 
center  aisle  of  the  choir  ;  but  there  were  many  objections  to  that. 
besides  the  fact  that  it  transformed  the  exit  of  the  choir  into  a 
sort  of  scramble.  Then  we  have  had  to  put  seats,  too,  right 
round  the  corner  from  the  north  transept  into  the  nave,  where 
people  can  not  ]iossibly  hear  much,  while  as  for  the  nave  it.self — I 
don't  think  there  are  many  places  there  where  the  sermon  can  be 
heard.  Even  as  it  is,  it  is  only  on  Sundays  and  specially  crowded 
days  that  tho  graves  mentioned  are  hidden  by  pews,  and  if  they 
were  not  so  they  would  be  covered  by  people  standing." 
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JOHN    OLIVER    HOBBES. 

'"T^HERE  are  people,"  says  Mttnsey's,  "even  among  those 
J-  who  find  little  that  is  pleasant  in  her  cynical  views  of 
life,  who  regard  'John  Oliver  Hobbes'  as  the  cleverest  of  the 
English  women  writers  of  the  day.  To  her  might  be  applied 
Coppee's  description  of  a  Parisian  novelist,  whom  he  termed  'a 


JOHN   OLIVER    HOBBES   (MRS.    CRAIGIE). 
(By  courtesy  of  Munsey" s  Magazine.') 

delicate  and  passionate  amateur,'  since  with  Mrs.  Craigie  liter- 
ary work  is  not  a  means,  but  an  end.  Her  father,  John  Morgan 
Richards,  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  American  colony  in  Lon- 
don, a  millionaire,  and  a  pillar  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parker's  City 
Temple.  His  fine  house  at  Lancaster  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  which  is 
Mrs.  Craigie 's  home,  is  a  center  not  only  for  Arperican  visitors, 
but  for  the  leading  lights  of  the  social  and  intellectual  world  of 
London.  Reputation  has  come  early  to  Mrs.  Craigie,  for  she  is 
still  only  twenty-eight.  Her  talent  was  precocious.  At  eighteen 
she  wrote  letters  to  a  London  weekly,  signed  'Diogenes  Pes- 
simus, '  which  brought  her  an  oflfer  of  an  assistant  editorship. 
She  is  remarkably  versatile.  She  has  studied  music  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  and  classics  at  King's  College  in  London.  She 
talks  well  upon  all  the  topics  of  the  day,  from  the  Armenian 
question  to  the  cut  of  a  debutante's  frock.  Not  long  ago  she 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Hawarden,  where  she  read  her  play  'Jour- 
neys End  in  Lovers'  Meeting'  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  She  is  fond  of 
society,  and  declares  that  she  does  not  find  it  nearly  so  full  of 
bores  as  the  caricaturists  would  have  one  believe.  Her  unhappj' 
marriage  has  been  the  one  sad  side  of  this  brilliant  woman's 
life.  Last  year  she  obtained  a  divorce  from  her  husband — a  Bank 
of  England  official — in  order  to  secure  possession  of  her  child,  a 
boy  of  five." 


Beethoven's  Heroic  Symphony.— The  title  that  Bee- 
thoven gave  the  Heroic  Symphony  has  provoked  much  discussion, 
and  there  have  been  many  endeavors  to  explain  it.  The  Satur- 
day Review  says:  "Wagner  tried  less  to  explain  its  meaning 
than  to  explain  it  away.  Chained  to  his  one  idea,  he  asserted 
that  Beethoven's  hero  was  not  a  military  hero,  but  a  young  man 
of  complete  spiritual  and  physical  endowment,  who  passed  from 
mere  brute  delight  in  life  and  his  strength  through  tragic  suffer- 
ing to  a  high  spiritual  satisfaction  in  love  ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
asserted  that  Beethoven's  hero  was  Parsifal  or  Siegfried.  Now 
this  much  of  Wagner's  theory  is  true,  that  Beethoven  would  not 
worship  a  mere  human  butcher  any  more  than  he  would  worship 
a  pork  butcher  as  a  hero.  On  the  other  hand,  Beethoven's  hero 
was  undoubtedly  a  military  hero.  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  We 
know  that  the  symphony  was  originally  dedicated  to  Napoleon, 
that  the  dedication  was  altered  when  Napoleon   (as  Beethoven 


thought)  turned  traitor  and  became  emperor;  we  know  that  when 
the  news  of  his  death  came  Beethoven  casually  remarked  that  he 
had  already  composed  the  music  for  that  event.  Of  what  parts, 
then,  of  Napoleon's  career  do  the  first  and  last  two  movements 
tell?  These  ai-e  questions  which  can  never  be  answered;  and, 
mere  curiosity  apart,  it  so  happens  that  it  matters  little  whether 
they  are  answered  or  not  answered,  so  long  as  they  are  not  an- 
swered altogether  wrongly.  For  whatever  events  Beethoven 
might  at  any  moment  have  in  his  mind,  he  never  tried  to  depict 
them,  but  only  to  communicate  the  emotion  they  aroused.  He 
himself  said  as  much.  It  is  in  the  expression  of  human  emotion 
he  is  supreme,  and  to  feel  aright  the  emotions  of  the  Heroic 
Symphony  we  need  only  have  our  minds  clear  of  a  story  which 
Beethoven  did  not  and  could  not  have  had  in  his  mind." 


Classic  Slang. — "it  is  a  matter  of  current  observation  and 
remark  that  the  slangof  to-day  is  orthodox  literature  to-morrow," 
says  Mr.  R.  W.  Conant,  in  The  Dial.  "But  it  is  not  so  common- 
place that  modern  slang  can  often  'point  with  pride'  to  most 
aristocratic  lineage  away  back  in  classic  Greek  and  Latin.  Liter- 
ature repeats  itself,  as  well  as  history,  and  everything  else ;  for 
they  all  come  from  the  human  soul,  itself  an  eternal  unity  of 
variety.  This  bond  between  past  and  present  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  few  examples  out  of  many.  We  moderns  are  not  the  first  to 
find  things  which  'make  us  tired,'  for  Virgil,  speaking  doubtless 
from  a  rich  personal  experience,  complains  that 'Juno  makes  earth 
and  Heaven  tired.'  His  description  of  a  city  riot,  in  which  he 
says  'rocks  fly, '  is  twin  brother  to  the  reportorial  railway  strike, 
wherein  coupling-pins  always 'fly.'  Cicero  might  have  been  a 
Roman  from  Cork,  when  he  speaks  of  'a  power  of  silver  and 
gold;'  and  he  is  forever  't'rowing  Catiline  out'  (of  the  city). 
Caesar  says  that  Ariovistus  '  had  taken  to  himself  such  airs  that 
he  seemed  unendurable. '  Our  word 'business, '  which  is  so  con- 
venient to  piece  out  conversational  poverty  with  more  or  less 
legitimate  uses,  is  a  prime  favorite  with  both  Cicero  and  Caesar. 
The  following  phrases  are  quite  Chicagoese  :  'An  opportune  time 
for  finishing  the  business'  (of  destroying  the  enemy's  fleet)  ; 'What 
business  had  Csesar  in  Gaul  ?'  'They  undertook  the  business'  (of 
arresting  the  Allobroges) ,  etc.  Xenophon  gives  us  in  Greek  the 
same  phrase  as  Cicero  in  Latin,  for  he  says,  'Tissaphernes  threw 
out  others'  (of  the  refugees  from  the  city).  He  seems  like  an 
elder  brother  when  he  declares,  'I  made  a  find, '  and  'They  were 
like  to  wonder. '" 


Stevenson  as  a  Poet. — "Many  of  his  friends  and  admirers, 
and  perhaps  even  Mr.  Stevenson  himself,  believed  that  his 
achievement  in  verse  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Yet  the 
greater  public  could  never  be  induced  to  regard  the  author  of 
'Kidnapped'  as  a  poet,  and  resolutely  refused  to  look  upon  his 
poems  as  anything  but  interesting  experiments  in  rime.  That 
there  was  an  implied  compliment  in  this  neglect  may  fairly  be 
upheld.  They  would  not  call  him  a  minor  poet,  and  they  could 
not  call  him  a  great  one,  so  they  would  not  think  of  him  as  a  poet 
at  all.  Tho  we  are  far  from  insensible  to  the  subtle  charm  which 
Mr.  Stevenson  knew  how  to  weave  into  his  numbers,  we  can  not 
doubt  that  here,  as  so  often,  the  public  judged  rightly.  Mr. 
Stevenson  was  not  a  poet,  and  they  knew  it ;  and  he  knew  that 
they  knew  it.  or  at  any  rate  thought  it,  and  hence  he  never  ap- 
proached them  quite  confidently  or  whole-heartedly  when  he  used 
rime  and  measure  as  his  medium.  If  anything  about  so  remark- 
able an  artist  could  be  amateurish  it  was  his  verse. 

"A  curious  feature  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  verse  which  can  not  fail 
to  be  noticed  by  any  one  who  examines  it  closely  and  critically, 
is  its  essentially  imitative  character.  Mr.  Stevenson  seems  con- 
stantly to  be  borrowing  some  other  bard's  harp  and  playing  on  it 
after  the  original  master's  manner.  No  doubt  the  imitation  is 
done  with  great  tact  and  great  discretion,  and  always  with  taste, 
but  none  the  less  the  sense  of  imitation  as  opposed  to  originality 
is  there.  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  the  attractive  account  which  he  has 
given  us  of  how  he  formed  his  prose-style,  narrates  that  he  used 
to  take  some  great  writer— Hazlitt  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne— and 
then  for  weeks  play  what  he  calls  'the  sedulous  ape'— z.^.,  imitate 
till  he  had  mastered  the  secret  of  the  author's  style.  In  prose, 
no  doubt,  Mr.  Stevenson  succeeded  in  distilling  by  this  process  a 
wonderful  and  original  style  of  his  own.  In  his  verse  the  last 
stage  does  not  seem  to  have  been  reached— the  stage  which 
blends  the  compound  into  a  new  thing,  and  does  away  with  the 
feeling  that  it  is  a  mere  unassimilated  mixture.  In  the  verse 
signs  of 'the  sedulous  ape'  process  are  always  cropping  up." — 
The  Spectator,  January  iS. 
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SCIENCE. 


WHAT   ARE   THE   X    RAYS? 

THE  wonderful  sub-surface  photoijrapby  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Rrintgen  of  Wurzberjj  has  not  yet  ceased  to  attract 
popular  attention,  and  the  indications  are  that  even  after  discus- 
sion of  it  has  ceased  in  the  daily  papers  and  among  non-technical 
persons,  it  and  the  subjects  connected  with  it  will  still  form  sub- 
jects for  continued  experiment  in  thousands  of  laboratories. 
Even  now  the  philosopher  begins  to  make  his  voice  heard.  The 
cry  is  now  not  so  much — "  What  will  the  new  rays  do?"  as  "What 
rtrt-they?"  and.  as  might  have  been  predicted,  the  answers  are 
manifold.  The  well-known  phenomena  of  the  Crookes  tube, 
familiar  for  many  years,  are  yet  a  subject  of  dispute,  and  it  could 
hardly  be  e.xpected  that  the  youngest  and  most  remarkable  of 
them  all  would  be  understood  in  a  day.  Some  of  the  various  at- 
tempts at  explanation,  many  of  them  the  tentative  suggestions 
thrown  out  by  professors  in  hurried  interviews,  are  collected  in 
an  article  in  TAe  Electrical  World,  February  8,  part  of  which  we 
quote  below  : 

"Dr.  Pupin,  of  Columbia  College,  in  an  interview  with  a  re- 
porter of  the  New  York  Recorder,  said  that  'Dr.  Rontgen's  dis- 
covery, to  put  the  whole  story  in  a  nutshell,  is  that  the  old 
cathode,  or  negative  pole  streamers,  known  to  us  for  the  last 
forty  years,  produce  a  strong  fluorescence  in  a  glass  vacuum  tube. 
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CPhotOKraphed  by  .Mr.  Campbell  Swinton,  in  London.) 

Dr.  Rontgen  has  discovered  that,  in  addition  to  the  fluorescent 
light,  there  is  another  form  of  radiations  which  penetrates  all 
bodies,  and  casts  a  reflection  or  silhouette,  varying  in  distinctness 
according  to  the  character  of  the  matter  through  which  it  passes, 
upf)n  a  sensitive  pliotographic  plate,  placed  beyond  the  object. 
What  the  possibilities  of  this  new  discovery  may  prove  to  be  we 
can  not  yet  estimate.  I  sh(juld  class  it  as  one  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. ' 

"Prof.  Edwin  II.  Hall,  of  Harvard  University,  in  the  New  York 
Sun,  sums  up  the  facts  concerning  Rontgen's  phenomena  as 
folIf)ws : 

"  (<i)  That  the  so-called  rays  are  sent  out  from  the  cathode  of 
a  vacuum  tube,  excited  by  a  powerful  alternating  or  rapidly  iii- 
terrupte<l  current  of  electricity. 

"  (h)  That  these  'rays'  act  readily  through  wood  and  tlesh,  less 
readily  through  metals,  except  the  lightest  of  metals,  aluminum, 
and  hardly  at  all  through  ordinary  glass. 

"  (()   That  the  'rays'  are  not  perceptibly  reflected  or  refracted. 

"  (f/)  That  a  medium,  a  solution  of  iodine,  which  absorbs  the 
short  ultra-violet  rays,  does  not  allow  the  Ri'nitgen  iunueiice  to 
pass,  and  a  medium,  a  solution  of  alum,  which  absorbs  long 
waves,  does  allow  the  RJlntgen  influence  to  pass.  This  is  from 
Mr.  Swintf)n,  an  English  cx])crimenter. 

"  (e)   That  the  'rays'  Jirc  not  alTected  by  the  magnet. 

"The  hypotheses  are  : 

"  (<i)   That  the 'rays'  are  propagated  Ijy  vibrations  of  greater 


length  than  those  of  ordinary  light.  Against  this  hypothesis  we 
must  put  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Swinton. 

"  {b)  That  the  'rays'  are  ultra-violet  rays.  But  ultra-violet  rays 
are  called  such  merely  because  they  are  refracted  more  than  the 
violet  rays,  which  are  themselves  the  most  refrangible  rays  of  the 
visible  spectrum.  As  the  Rontgen  'rays'  are  apparently  not  re- 
fracted at  all,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  be  ultra-violet 
rays. 

"  {c)  That  they  are  r'ays  of  longitudinal  vibration.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  they  would  differ  essentially  from  the  electric  oscilla- 
tions, or  displacement  currents,  set  up  in  the  space  between  the 
plates  of  an  electric  condenser,  a  Leyden  jar,  for  instance,  when 
the  charge  upon  the  plates  is  rapidly  reversed.  Therefore  it 
seems  that  we  already  know  something  about  the  behavior  of  such 
vibrations,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  whatever  why  'rays' 
propagated  by  such  vibrations  should  not  i)ass  with  great  readi- 
ness through  glass.  But  the  Rontgen  'rays'  act  through  ordinary 
glass  with  great  difficulty,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they 
can  be  explained  by  means  of  longitudinal  vibrations." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 'rays'  produce  no  effect  on 
the  eye,  and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  they  produce  any 
direct  effect  on  the  photographic  plate.  They  cause  fluorescence 
and  the  photographs  may  be  taken  by  the  fluorescent  light  gener- 
ated on  the  surface  of  the  plate — not  by  the  quasi-luminous  action 
of  the  rays  themselves.  It  is  natural  that  we  should  turn  to  the 
original  paper  in  which  Professor  Rontgen  himself  describes  his 
discovery.  Parts  of  this  are  thus  summarized  in  the  article  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted  : 

"Professor  Rontgen  did  not  succeed  in  deflecting  the  dark  rays 
by  a  magnet,  which  up  to  now  has  been  a  characteristic  of  the 
cathode  ray.  He  concludes  from  this  and  other  considerations 
that  the  former  rays  are  not  identical  with  cathode  rays,  but  may 
be  generated  by  the  latter  at  the  glass  wall  of  the  discharge  ap 
paratus. 

"  He  does  not  believe  that  the  new  rays  are  in  reality  ultra- 
violet light,  as  they  do  not  possess  some  of  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  the  latter.  In  conclusion  Professor  Rontgen  says  that 
there  seems  to  be  some  connection  between  the  new  rays  and 
light  rays  in  the  shadow  of  pictures,  and  the  fluorescing  and 
chemical  activity  of  both  kinds  of  rays.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  besides  the  transverse  light  vibrations,  longitudinal  vibra- 
tions might  take  place  in  ether,  and,  according  to  the  views  of 
different  physicists,  must  take  place.  Certainly  their  existence 
has  not  up  to  now  been  made  evident,  and  their  properties  have 
not  been  on  that  account  experimentally  investigated.  May  not 
the  new  rays  be  due  to  longitudinal  vibrations  in  the  ether?  Pro- 
fessor Rontgen  states  that  he  puts  more  and  more  faith  in  this 
idea  and,  therefore,  announces  it,  tho  it  requires  further  corrob- 
oration. 

"The  London  Electriciatt  of  January  24  contains  an  abstract  of 
a  paper  by  G.  Jaumann  in  Wtedemann' s  Annaleti  for  January, 
in  which  he  adduce"  arguments  to  show  that  cathode  rays  are 
longitudinal  electric  oscillations,  altho  a  radial  or  tangential 
transversiality  may  be  superposed.  The  existence  of  longitudinal 
electric  waves  is  not  admitted  by  the  Maxwell-Hertzian  equa- 
tions, but  almost  any  change  whatever  made  in  them,  he  says, 
makes  their  existence  possible.  It  is  stated  that  cathode  rays  can 
not  be  identical  with  ultra-violet  rays,  from  which  they  are  dis- 
*'nguished  by  totally  different  properties." 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that  similar  effects  have  quite 
lately  been  produced  by  simple  electromagnetic  radiation,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  Crookes  tube.  Thus  it  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  an  intimate  connection  between  the  two  phenom- 
ena, .IS  suggested  in  Tiik  Literarv  Digest  in  our  comments  on  the 
earliest  reports  of  Professor  Rfintgen's  experiments.  But  quite 
enough  has  been  quoted  above  to  show  the  reader  that  there  is 
plenty  of  work  for  the  physical  laboratories,  even  if  they  are  to  do 
nothing  but  sift  the  tenable  from  the  untenable  among  the  various 
theories  already  put  forward  on  this  fascinating  subject. 


Tiik  IUrning-Gi..\ss  in  Surgkrv.  Dr  Shepherd  in  The  YaU  Medical 
Journal  i\<\\-'\if.v%  the  use  i)f  the  sun-^lass  for  the  removal  of  Rrowth.s  where 
the  formiilion  of  n  scnr  is  pnrticularly  objectionable.  He  applie.s  cocain 
and  then  focuses  the  ruysof  the  sun  on  the  growth  throuRh  a  suitable  lens. 
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WAVES    OF    THE   OCEAN. 

MOST  persons  understand  by  the  word  "wave"  the  familiar 
breaker  of  the  shore,  yet  he  who  has  seen  only  these  has 
never  seen  a  typical  wave,  for  as  soon  as  a  water-wave  gets  into 
shallow  water  it  becomes  modified.  Real  waves,  unaflfected  by 
local  conditions,  can  be  seen  only  at  sea.  Some  interesting  scien- 
tific facts  about  these  great  water-waves  are  presented  in  a  popu- 
lar way  by  Vaughan  Cornish  in  an  article  in  Kno^ulcdge,  Janu- 
ary.    We  quote  a  few  paragraphs  below  : 

"A  breeze  which  travels  at  rather  more  than  half  a  mile  an 
hour  just  rufHes  the  water,  darkening  the  surface,  which  no  longer 
reMects  like  a  mirror;  but  if  the  breeze  drops  the  wavelets  in- 
stantly cease  and  Ihe  water  resumes  its  glassy  look.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  breeze  increases  until  it  has  a  velocity  of  about 
two  miles  an  hour,  permanent  waves  begin  to  rise,  which  increa.se 
in  size  as  the  wind  continues  to  blow.  The  form  of  the  waves  in 
a  rising  sea  is  somewhat  different  from  the  smoothly  sloping  curve 
of  a  ground  swell,  for  whilst  the  waves  are  rising  the  crests  are 
exposed  excessively  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  troughs  are 
sheltered.  The  tops  of  the  waves  are  consequently  driven  for- 
ward, and  break  at  the  crests  into  the  'white  horses'  which  chase 
each  other  across  a  rising  sea.  At  first  the  wind  increases  the 
height  of  the  waves  over  every  part  of  the  sea  upon  which  it 
blows,  but  after  a  time  the  waves  near  the  windward  shore  attain 
such  dimensions  that  the  power  of  the  wind  is  only  sufficient  to 
maintain,  without  increasing,  them.  Further  to  leeward  the 
waves  are  still  increasing,  and  still  show  the  'white  horses.' 
However  long  a  wind  of  constant  strength  may  blow,  the  height 
to  which  it  can  raise  the  waves  in  any  part  of  the  sea  is  limited, 
being  greater,  however,  as  the  distance  froiji  the  windward  shore 
increases.  This  increase  in  the  size  of  the  waves  can  readily  be 
explained,  for  at  any  place  the  sea  is  raised  not  only  by  the  force 
of  the  wind  there,  but  also  by  the  energy  transmitted  from  the 
leeward  waves.  Off  the  coasts  of  Britain  the  greatest  waves — 
greatest  not  on^y  in  height,  but  more  especially  in  length  from 
crest  to  crest — come  rolling  in  from  the  broad  Atlantic.  The  nar- 
row seas  of  the  English  Channel  give  shorter,  lower  waves  ;  often 
steep  and  breaking  at  the  crest,  choppy,  lumpy,  sometimes  dan- 
gerous and  always  disagreeable,  but  lacking  the  majesty  of  the 
great  ocean  waves.  It  is  with  the  short,  steep  waves  that  most 
of  our  pictures  have  to  do  ;  very  few  artists  have  painted  the  long 
rolling  waves  of  the  open  Atlantic.   .   .   . 

"In  order  to  understand  waves  we  must  study,  not  only  the 
motion  of  the  wave,  i.e.^  the  stead}'  onward  rush  of  the  wave- 
crest,  but  also  the  motion  of  a  particle  of  surface-water  situated 
in  the  path  of  the  wave.  Some  information  as  to  the  motion  of 
the  water-particle  may  be  gained  bj'  watching  from  a  pier  the 
movements  of  a  light  floating  body  outside  the  line  of  breakers. 
When  a  wave-crest  approaches,  the  body  moves  upward  and 
forward  ;  then,  at  the  crest  of  the  wave,  it  is  for  a  moment  mov- 
ing forward  only  ;  when  the  crest  passes  it  moves  first  downward 
and  forward,  then  downward  and  backward,  and,  in  the  trough  of 
the  wave  the  body  is  again  in  its  first  position  and  is  for  a  moment 
moving  horizontally  backward,  /.<f.,  seaward,  before  rising  again 
as  the  next  wave-crest  approaches.  More  exact  agreeing  with 
mathematical  calculation  shows  that  the  motion  of  the  particle 
is,  in  deep  water,  almost  perfectly  circular,  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  being  in  the  direction  in  which  the  wave  is  traveling.  The 
particle  of  water  moves  with  uniform  velocity,  and  the  time  of 
one  complete  swing  of  the  particle  round  its  circle  is  equal  (as 
follows  from  what  has  been  already  said)  to  the  interval  between 
the  passage  of  succeeding  wave-crests.  The  vertical  distance 
through  which  the  particle  moves  is  equal  to  the  height  from 
trough  to  crest.  Again,  from  the  fact  that  the  motion  is  circular, 
it  follows  that  the  particle  moves  through  a  horizontal  distance 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  wave  from  trough  to  crest,  not  (be  it 
well  understood)  equal  to  the  wave-length,  or  distance  from  crest 
to  crest. 

"The  velocity  of  the  particle,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  by 
no  means  the  velocity  of  the  wave.  The  particle  takes  the  same 
time  to  move  uniformly  round  its  small  circle  that  a  ware-crest 
takes  to  pass  over  a  whole  wave-length — say  ten  times  the  dis- 
tance, even  in  a  very  rough  sea.    .   .   . 

"The  depths  of  the  ocean  are  undisttirbed  by  the  waves  with 
which  the  wind  covers  the  surface,  for  the  excursions  of  the  swing- 


ing particles  diminish  very  rapidly  as  the  distance  from  the  sur- 
face increases.  In  an  Atlantic  storm-wave,  with  surface  particles 
swinging  round  a  circle  of  forty-foot  diameter,  the  motion  at  a 
depth  of  three  hundred  feet  is  calculated  to  be  not  more  than  half 
an  inch  ;  so  that  we  may  say  that  at  a  depth  greater  than  the  dis- 
tance from  crest  to  crest  the  water  is  undisturbed  by  winds,  and, 
conversely,  where  there  is  such  a  clear  depth  of  water  the  forma- 
tion and  the  motion  of  the  largest  wind-waves  is  not  hindered  or 
modified  by  the  sea  bottom.  Some  seas,  however,  are  really 
very  shallow.  The  depth  of  the  North  Sea  is  not  more  than  half 
the  distance  from  crest  to  crest  of  a  full-grown  Atlantic  wave  ;  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  spot  in  the  North  Sea  where  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  would  be  completely  submerged." 


ARITHMETICAL  CALCULATIONS    BY 
MACHINERY. 

/'"CALCULATING  machines  are  by  no  means  new  inventions. 
^^-^  Some  have  been  in  use  for  many  years,  and  they  have  saved 
much  toil  in  the  way  of  tiresome  mechanical  arithmetical  work. 
Most  machines  of  the  kind,  however,  are  complicated  and  expen- 
sive. A  comparatively  new  form,  which  is  described  in  La 
JSature  (January  4)  by  the  editor,  M.  Gaston  Tissandier,  is  worthy 
of  mention  on  account  of  its  comparative  simplicity.  We  trans- 
late M.  Tissandier's  description  and  reproduce  his  illustrations 
below  : 

"The  calculating  machine  called  "La  Rapide'  serves  to  perform 
the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  more  particularly 


OUHNEK'S   calculating   MACHINK. 

I,  Perspective  view  of  a  disk  turning  a  numbered  wheel ;  2,  the  same  disk 
seen  from  tlie  side  ;  3,  the  apparatus. 

multiplication  and  division.  It  will  multiply  nine  digits  by  eight, 
if  we  are  content  with  13  digits  in  the  product — quite  sufficient  for 
small  calculations,  and  10  digits  by  9  when  a  product  of  iS  digits 
is  desired. 

"The  motor  axle  bears  q  disks  so  arranged  as  to  cause  figures 
to  appear,  by  means  of  their  cogs,  in  the  little  holes  made  for  the 
purpose  on  the  right  of  the  lower  part  of  the  device.  Each  cogged 
disk  bears  a  lever.  The  extremities  of  the  9  levers  appear  at  the 
outside  of  the  machine  in  slots,  each  of  which  has  the  9  digits 
written  alongside.  These  levers  bear  each  9  teeth.  When  one 
of  these  teeth  is  engaged  by  the  movement  of  the  handle,  there 
issues  from  the  disk  a  rod  which  acts  on  the  cogs  of  a  wheel  that 
communicates  with  another  wheel  numbered  from  o  to  9.  Be- 
tween each  two  of  these  last  wheels  is  a  piece  that  does  not  act 
till  they  have  made  one  complete  turn,  that  is,  till  after  the  9  of 
the  wheel  has  appeared.     This  piece  then  presses  against  a  little 
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cleat  fixed  by  a  spring  to  the  disks,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
machine.  At  the  moment  when  this  piece  has  pressed  against  the 
shank,  this  last  acts  on  the  neighboring  wheel  to  the  left,  which, 
advancing  one  tooth,  causes  the  tens,  hundreds,  etc.,  to  appear  in 
the  large  holes  at  the  right. 

"To  perform  a  multiplication  we  indicate  the  multiplicand  by 
means  of  the  extremities  of  the  levers  on  the  edges  of  the  slots 
and  then  turn  the  handle  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  the 
last  figure  of  the  multiplier ;  then  we  push  the  sliding  part  of  the 
machine  one  notch  to  the  right  and  turn  che  handle  a  number  of 
times  corresponding  to  the  figure  representing  the  tens,  and  so 
on.  The  multiplier  appears  automatically  at  the  left  in  the  little 
holes,  while  the  product  appears  at  the  right  in  the  large  holes  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  machine. 

"This  lower  jjart  has  at  each  end  a  winged  screw  that  performs 
the  office  of  eraser,  changing  by  a  single  turn  all  the  digits  in 
the  holes  back  to  zero.  These  screws  are  fixed  on  the  axle  bear- 
ing the  numbered  disks;  they  act  while  there  remains  a  single 
digit  other  than  zero  in  the  apertures.  Finally  a  bell  communi- 
cating with  the  last  gearing  informs  the  operator  automatically 
that  the  machine  has  finished  the  operation  and  that  after  that 
moment  it  will  not  act. 

"For  additions  and  multiplications  the  handle  is  turned  from 
before  backward;  for  subtractions  and  divisions  the  turning  is 
in  the  opposite  direction,  as  is  shown  by  indicator  arrows  marked 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  machine. 

"Turns  of  the  handle  forward,  that  is,  in  the  subtractive  direc- 
tion, are  indicated  in  the  left-hand  apertures  by  red  figures,  while 
for  those  in  the  additive  sense  the  figures  are  white.  This  system 
allows  of  the  multiplication,  for  instance,  by  ten  less  one,  instead 
of  bj'  nine,  which  saves  time. 

"The  movable  part  of  the  machine  slides  in  a  slot  made  in  the 
base  of  the  machine  ;  this  slot  bears  lo  grooves  into  each  of  which 
can  enter  a  point  attached  to  the  sliding  part  and  serving  to  dis- 
place it,  so  that  the  disks  for  tens,  hundreds,  etc.,  will  be  suc- 
cessively acted  upon.  The  motor  axle  has  at  its  left  end  a  cog- 
wheel communicating  by  an  intermediary  with  the  numbering 
disk,  which  itself  indicates  through  the  little  apertures  the  number 
of  turns  given  to  the  handle.  The  numbered  disks  bear  digits 
from  I  to  9,  on  one  side  in  white,  on  the  other  in  red,  besides  the 
zero,  which  is  white.     All  the  wheels  of  the  machine  are  of  steel. 

"This calculating  machine  was  invented  in  1S92  by  M.  Odhner, 
after  fifteen  years  of  labor.  The  dimensions  of  the  machine  are 
as  follows:  length,  0.30  meter  [i  foot]  ;  width,  0.15  [6  inches]  ; 
height,  0.12  [5  inches].  It  can  perform  all  sorts  of  operations — 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  square  and  cube 
root,  interest,  and  exchange.     The  following  operation  : 

545,444,433  X  257,314  =  140,350.488.832.962 
was  performed  in  35  seconds. 

"The  following: 

332. 525.624  H-  544, 535  =  610.6597+ 
was  performed  in  40  seconds. 

"Square  and  cube  roots  are  extracted  in  the  same  time  that  is 
required  to  write  down  the  terms.   .   .   . 

"We  have  tested  this  machine,  which  works  with  much  preci- 
sion and  is  easily  manipulated.  There  are  many  calculating 
machines;  the  one  just  described  appears  worthy  to  be  placed 
among  the  most  practical  of  them."—  Translated  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


A   POCKET   ELECTRIC   LAMP. 

A  GERMAN  inventor,  Herr  Bohwinkel,  has  devised  a  form 
of  electric  incandescent  lamp,  with  accompanying  batterj-, 
compact  enough  to  be  carried  about  in  the  pocket.  We  translate 
a  description  of  the  device  from  Der  Stein  der  Weiscti  (Vienna, 
January  i).  and  reproduce  the  ac- 
companying pictures : 

"Such  a  lamp  is  shown  in  Fig. 
1  ;  Figs.  2  and  3  represent  the  cor- 
responding light-tubes  of  two  dif- 
ferent dimensions.  These  last, 
like  that  represented  in  Fig.  i, 
consist  of  two  principal  parts 
that  seen  at  the  lower  half,  which 
in  Fig.  I  is  made  as  a  flat  flask  but 
in  Figs.  2  and  3  as  tubes  closed  at 
the  bottom,  and  that  at  the  upper 
half,  the  battery,  which  by  means 
of  a  screw  is  fastened  air-tight  to 
the  other  part. 

"The  battery,  which  is  called  a 
'revolver-battery',  on  account  of 
its  likeness  to  the  chambers  of  a 
revolver,  consists  of  three  platinimi 
zinc  elements  .  .  .  capable  of  giv- 
ing a  current  of  six  volts  and  four 
to  five  amperes.  Fastened  to  the 
poles  are  the  wires  of  a  glowlamp 
(see  Fig.  3)  which  in  Fig.  i  is  cov- 
ered with  a  globe  of  thick  glass, 
and  in  Figs.  2  and  3?  with  a  frame 
and  lenses,  and  also  fitted  with 
reflectors,  which  increase  the  power  of  the  light.  When  the 
lamp  is  to  be  used,  the  bottle  or  tube  is 
filled  with  a  patent  battery-fluid  and  then 
screwed  tight  to  the  battery.  By  tipping  up 
the  lamp  the  fluid  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  elements,  generating  a  current 
and  causing  the  filament  to  glow  with  a 
bright  white  light,  which  with 
the  lamps  shown  in  Figs,  i 
and  2  will  last  continuously 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  and 
with  Fig.  3  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  with  one  filling. 
If  the  lamp  be  held  upright, 
the  fluid  flows  back  into  the 
bottle  or  tube,  away  from  the 
battery,  and  the  light  goes 
out.  .  .  .  One  quart  of  the 
fluid  is  enough  to  fill  the  lamp 
sixteen  times.  .  .  .  The  lamp 
may  be  carried  either  in  the 
pocket  or  in  a  leather  case 
fitted  with  straps. " —  TranslO' 
tedjor  The  Literary  Digest. 


FIG. 


1— BOHWINKEL'S  ELECTRIC 
POCKET  LAMP. 


FIG. 


FIG.   3. 


POCKET   LIGHT-TfBKS. 

ic%  .X  2  inches.  7  x  ^  inches. 


Swamp  Plants  on  Dry  Ground.— "It  is  remarkable." 
says  Mee/ian' s  Monthly,  "that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  plants 
which  are  found  naturally  in  wet  or  swampy  places  do  much  bet- 
ter when  transplanted  in  comparatively  dry  garden  ground. 
What  is  known  as  the  Swamp  Magnolia  is  a  good  illustration  of 
this.  Nowhere  in  its  native  swamps  can  any  one  see  as  large  or 
healthy  ])lants  as  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  gardens.  Tlie 
explanation  is  that  the  plants  are  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
nature  that  everything  shoidd  be  made  use  of.  The  swamps 
have  to  be  made  use  of  by  nature  as  well  as  dry  land,  and  it  has 
been  so  ordered  that  the  .sceils  of  certain  plants  shall  only  sprout 
in  comparatively  moist  ])laces.  The  trees  have,  c)f  course,  to 
continue  their  existence  where  the  seeds  sprout.  Nearly  all  the 
swamp  plants  that  are  found  to  grow  so  well  in  dry  ground  will 
not  have  their  seed  grow  under  such  circumstances.  The  seeds 
themselves  have  to  be  planted  in  situations  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  plants  grow  naturally.  Swamp  maple,  swamp  mag- 
nolias, and  the  native  holly  are  examples  of  plants  found  in 
Bwampy  places,  that  flourish  in  dryer  ground." 


Diagnosis  by  Electric  Sparks.— M.  deNarkiwicz-Iodko, 

.Member  of  the  Imperial  Institute  of  Medicine  at  St.  Petersburg, 
has  recently  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Academy  of  Science, 
in  Paris,  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  electric  spark,  especially 
of  sparks  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  him  from  the  surface  of 
the  human  body.  "These  proofs,"  says  The  Medical  Times, 
"take  the  form  of  a  luminous  ball,  presenting  more  or  less  bril- 
liancy, taking  on  delicate  forms  of  arborescence,  such  as  trees, 
plants,  etc.,  according  as  to  whether  the  subject  may  be  anemic, 
nevous,  sanguine,  or  exceptionally  vigorous.  In  the  latter  case 
the  image  on  the  plate  appears  to  be  a  veritable  explosion  of 
electric  molecules." 


A  RovAL  M.D.— The  Queen  of  PorluKal,  the  dauRhter  of  tlie  late  Comte 
de  Paris,  after  two  years  of  hard  study  has  passed  her  medical  examina- 
tion with  flyinn  colors,  and  secured  the  degree  t^f  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
hcinjf  the  fust  lady  of  royal  birth  who  has  acquired  the  distinction  of 
addinK  the  letters  M.D.  lo  the  Resina  which  follows  her  name. 
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CHICAGO    UNIVERSITY'S  GREAT  TELESCOPE. 

THE  state  of  progress  of  the  huge  40-inch  lens  intended  for 
the  great  telescope  that,  through  the  gift  of  Charles  T. 
Yerkes,  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Chicago  University's  observatory 
in  Wisconsin,  is  thus  described  by  a  contributor  to  The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Phoiogrcphy,  who  recently  visited  the  workshop 
of  Alvan  G.  Clark  : 

"  In  a  corner  of  the  testing-room  of  the  manufactory  rests  the 
great  disk,  in  contrast  with  which  one  of  24  inches  in  process  of 
completion  seems  pygmean.  The  great  lens  is  composed  of  two 
disks  :  the  outer  of  crown  glass,  about  2>^  inches  thick  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  double  convex,  while  the  inner  one  is  of  flint  glass,  about 
two  inches  in  thickness  at  the  edge — the  surfaces  being  concave. 
There  is  a  gap  of  several  inches  between  the  two  disks,  this  being 
the  arrangement  preferred  by  Mr.  Clark,  permitting  the  hand  to 
be  introduced  between  them  through  an  aperture  in  tbe  cell  for 
the  purposes  of  cleansing.  This  combination  of  glasses  of  widely 
differing  refractive  indices  is  termed  achromatic  and  is  employed 
to  dispense  with  the  very  serious  color-fringe  which  a  double 
convex  lens  exhibits,  and  which,  until  the  genius  of  a  Dollond 
found  the  solution  of  the  troublesome  problem,  compelled  astron- 
omers to  resort  to  the  reflecting  principle  in  telescopes.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  the  Lord  Rosse  telescope  is  a  reflector  six  feet 
in  diameter  and  fifty-four  feet  in  length,  but  the  Yerkes  telescope 
will  vastly  exceed  it  in  power  and  general  availability.  Indeed, 
it  is  generally  understood  that  the  'leviathan,'  as  Dr.  Dick  called 
it,  is  cut  down  in  actual  use  to  an  aperture  of  three  feet,  which 
really  limits  the  light-gathering  capacity  to  one  fourth  of  the 
actual  surface  of  the  mammoth  metallic  speculum. 

"The  principle  of  the  refracting  telescojie  is  very  simple.  An 
object-glass  is  merely  an  enlarged  eye,  doing  what  the  eye  would 
do  were  it  as  large  as  the  lens.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  one  fifth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  any  object-glass  gathers  as  much 
more  light  than  the  pupil  as  its  surface  is  larger  than  that  of  the 
pupil.  The  reader  need  only  do  a  little  figuring  to  perceive  that, 
approximately,  the  Yerkes  objective  must  gather  40,000  times  as 
much  light  as  the  eye,  and  when  this  abundant  accomplishment 
is  still  further  utilized  by  the  magnification  of  the  focal  image 
the  result  is  wonderful.  It  will  readily  be  apprehended  that  the 
greater  the  light  the  more  powerful  maybe  the  magnification  and 
the  'nearer'  the  object,  hence  the  effort  to  produce  larger  objec- 
tives. But  atmospheric  difficulties  occur  in  use,  and  the  inherent 
difficulties  peculiar  to  construction  of  a  lens  increase  so  alarm- 
ingly with  an  increase  of  dimensions,  that  when  a  great  lens  is 
completed  it  is  a  triumph  of  expertness.  The  production  of  a 
rough  disk  is  of  itself  a  remarkable  accomplishment,  and  in  this 
line  Mantols,  of  Paris,  is  peerless. 

"The  curves  of  the  Yerkes  objective  are  such  that  the  rays  of 
light  gathered  by  it  from  a  star  form  an  image  of  the  star  at  a 
distance  of  biy^  feet  behind  the  lens.  Therefore,  the  tube  must 
be  about  that  length,  so  than  an  eye-piece  may  be  attached. 

"Mr.  Clark  informed  the  writer  that  the  great  objective  has 
been  mounted  in  a  temporary  tube  and  tested  on  the  heavens 
seventy  times.  Swinging  upon  a  tall  brick  column  in  the  yard  of 
the  establishment  is  the  gigantic  shell,  weighty  with  the  honor  of 
pointing  for  the  first  time  the  glorious  glasses  which  have  gone 
forth  from  that  unrivaled  manufactory.  And,  tho  but  a  naked 
tube,  unadorned  with  the  trappings  which  will  harness  the  steed 
of  the  skies  in  the  observatory,  it  seems  like  a  Titan  translated 
from  his  native  asje. " 


A  Mild  Defense  of  the  Cigarette.— Is  the  innocent- 
looking  cigarette  so  baneful  a  thing?  Asking  this  question,  The 
British  Medical  Journal  proceeds  to  answer  it  as  follows  :  "On 
this  point  let  us  hear  Dr.  J.  C.  Mulhall,  of  St.  Louis,  who  speaks 
as  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment,  being  a  specialist  of  recognized 
authority  in  diseases  of  the  throat,  and  a  cigarette-smoker  of 
twenty-five  years'  standing.  He  neither  curses  nor  blesses,  but 
sums  up  the  evidence  impartially.  He  divides  the  cigarette- 
smokers  into  two  categories— those  who  inhale  the  smoke,  and 
those  who  blow  it  out  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  lips.  The  latter  class 
— which  includes  the  'new  woman' — may  be  dismissed  from  con- 
sideration ;  they  are  never  lapped  in  nicotian  Elysium,  and  pay  no 
penalty  beyond  an  occasional  blistered  tongue  for  their  merely 
sentimental  pleasure.     All  real  devotees  inhale,  and  as  the  smoke 


thus  comes  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  windpipe 
and  larger  bronchi,  the  absorbent  surface  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Mulhall's  estimate,  three  timeslarger  than  in  the  case  of  a  cigar- 
where  the  smoke  is  not  allowed  to  penetrate  beyond  the  mouth. 
Moreover,  as  two  or  three  cigarettes  can  be  be  con.sumed  in  the 
same  time  as  one  cigar,  it  is  clear  that  more  nicotin  must  be 
taken  into  the  system  by  those  who  smoke  the  former.  Again, 
cigarettes,  unlike  cigars,  can  be  smoked  all  day  long,  and  we 
know  how  powerful  is  the  effect  of  small  doses  of  a  drug  repeated 
at  short  intervals.  As  regards  the  local  mischief  often  said  to  be 
produced  by  the  cigarette.  Dr.  Mulhall,  who  speaks  from  a  wide 
experience,  denies  that,  'as  ordinarily  used,  it  ever  causes  throat 
disease  worthy  of  the  name.'  The  effects  in  the  larynx  of  a 
healthy  man  seem  to  him  to  be  'almost  nil.'  Maxwell,  the  mur- 
derer of  Preller,  was  confined  in  St.  Louis  jail  for  two  years, 
during  which  time  he  inhaled  an  average  of  forty  cigarettes  a 
day.  Dr.  Mulhall  examined  his  larynx  and  trachea  after  death, 
but  could  find  no  evidence  of  morbid  change 'other  than  a  fracture 
of  the  hyoid  bone  caused  by  th^  hangman's  rope.'  As  regards 
the  constitutional  effects,  they  are  simply  those  of  nicotin  poi- 
soning, and  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  produced  by  tobacco 
in  other  forms.  The  allegation  so  frequently  made  that  cigarettes 
are  drugged  with  opium,  cannabis  indica,  and  other  narcotics,  is 
positively  denied  by  Dr.  Mulhall.  He  quotes  the  report  of  a 
chemist  of  high  standing.  Dr.  Ledaux,  who  analyzed  several 
popular  brands  of  cigarettes  and  found  no  trace  of  anything  but 
nicotin  in  the  tobacco,  and  a  harmless  quantity  of  cellulose  in 
the  paper.  But  while  vindicating  the  cigarette  from  unjust  as- 
persions. Dr.  Mulhall  speaks  strongly  as  to  its  danger  for  the 
young,  to  whose  unstable  nervous  system  it  is  a  subtle  and  some- 
times a  deadly  poison." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"An  infinitesimal  force  manifests  itself  in  the  spreading  of  a  drop  of  oil 
over  the  surface  of  water,"  says  The  Railway  Review,  January  18.  "A  film 
1-30  millionth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  produces  marked  results,  and  yet  to 
cover  the  whole  135  acres  of  jjainted  surface  of  the  Forth  Bridge  with  a 
coat  of  that  thickness  would  require  less  than  a  pint  of  oil.  It  would  appear 
inconceivable  that  such  a  membrane  could  in  any  way  affect  the  ocean  in  a 
storm,  yet  when,  in  the  winter  of  i8gi,  Admiral  Cuverville's  ship,  the  Naiade, 
was  caught  in  a  cyclone  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  a  greasy  touch  was 
given  to  the  waters  by  rigging  out  two  coal  sacks,  each  filled  with  about 
eleven  pounds  of  tow  and  one  gallon  of  colza  oil,  which  latter  required 
renewal  only  every  six  hours,  the  scientific  and  trained  observers  on  board 
the  French  warship  reported  the  result  to  be  a  remarkable  practical  suc- 
cess, the  oil  taking  effect  upon  the  dangerous  breakers  due  to  horizontal 
translation  produced  by  the  wind,  but,  of  course,  leaving  the  swell  un- 
aiTected." 

Yellow  pine,  according  to  The  Railway  Review,  holds  nails  with  peculiar 
tenacity.  "When  once  a  nail  is  driven  into  a  yellow  pine  board  it  is  held 
without  any  show  of  loosening,  no  matter  how  much  the  structure  is 
shaken  by  wind  or  the  amount  of  vibration  there  is  from  any  cause.  .  .  .  On 
this  account  it  makes  excellent  material  for  car-building  or  box-making,  in 
which  resistance  to  perturbation,  shaking,  or  knocking  about  are  impor- 
tant requisites.  .  .  .  Heart  yellow  pine  resists  decay  many  years ;  in  fact  it 
can  be  called  almost  non-rottable.  Nailed  to  a  roof,  yellow  pine  shingles 
stay  there,  because  the  wood  hugs  the  nails  as  tightly  as  if  they  were 
driven  through  a  leaden  plate." 

The  bicycle,  according  to  The  Medical  Times,  is  a  remedy  for  sleepless- 
ness "more  potent  than  narcotics  or  hypnotics,  and  followed  by  no  un- 
pleasant after-effects.  ...  A  spin  on  the  bicycle  in  the  evening  or  the 
afternoon  will  do  more  to  promote  digestion,  regulate  the  circrilation,  quiet 
the  brain,  and  get  the  whole  system  into  that  harmonious  condition  called 
health  than  any  amount  of  drugs,  unless  there  should  be  some  positive 
lesion  requiring  local  or  general  medication  of  a  more  specific  character." 

"It  is  not  generallv  known,"  says  The  Charlotte  Medical  Journal,  "that 
in  France  it  is  forbidden,  under  severe  penalties,  for  any  one  to  give 
infants  under  one  year  any  form  of  solid  food,  unless  such  be  ordered  by 
written  prescription,  signed  by  a  legally  qualified  medical  man.  Nurses 
are  also  forbidden  to  use  in  the  rearing  of  infants  confined  to  their  care,  at 
any  time  or  under  any  pretext  whatever,  any  nursing-bottle  provided  with 
a  rubber  tube." 

"The  metal  glucinum  is  attracting  attention  for  electrical  work,"  says 
Popular  Science  News.  "  It  is  lighter  than  aluminum,  has  a  greater  con- 
ductivity than  copper,  and  is  less  expansible  and  more  durable  than  iron. 
It  costs  now  about  $18  per  pound,  but  owing  to  its  lightness  a  piece  of  a 
given  size  is  one  one-hundred-and-sixtieth  the  price  of  a  similar  piece  of 
platinum." 

The  mortality  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  a  trifle  higher  for  1895  than  in 
1804.  The  rate  is  stated  as  19  per  1,000  of  population.  Typhoid  fever  and 
diphtheria  claimed  1,270  and  5,000  victims  respectively. 

ACCORDING  to  La  Nature,  angleworms  can  be  obtained  anywhere  by 
wetting  the  ground  with  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol  or  with  soapsuds— which 
will  bring  them  out  iri  surprising  numbers. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 

THE    RELIGIOUS    PRESS  ON    ARMENIA. 

AS  a  matter  of  course  the  religious  papers  throughout  the 
world  have  been  intensely  interested' in  the  troubles  in 
Armenia  from  the  beginning,  and  have  followed  the  course  of 
events  in  that  region  very  carefully.  As  a  rule  they  have  taken 
advanced  ground  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  the  nations  of  Christen- 
dom toward  the  sufTering  people  of  that  country,  and  have  been 
urging  all  along  that  some  decided  action  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent further  outrages.  77it:  Independent  sees  in  the  present 
struggle  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  political  power  of  Islam. 
It  says  there  is  no  possible  reconciliation  between  Mohammedan- 
ism, either  in  its  religious  or  its  political  aspects,  with  modern 
civilization,  and  there  is  no  hope  for  the  races  now  dominated  by 
the  Turkish  power  except  the  overthrow  of  that  power.  The  re- 
ligious papers  in  common  with  the  secular  press  see  reasons  for 
encouragement  in  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  appealing  to  the  European  powers  in  behalf  of  the 
Armenians.  Following  are  some  comments  from  these  papers 
on  this  latest  phase  of  the  situation  : 

The  New  York  Observer  says  : 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  best  informed  that 
the  Armenian  outrages  were  deliberately  planned  to  decimate  an 
ancient  Christian  race  because  it  is  Christian,  and  to  destroy  the 
work  of  American  missionaries  among  them.  The  United  States 
is  in  duty  bound  to  resist  such  action,  and  to  maintain  the  treaty 
rights  and  privileges  of  its  citizens,  and  the  declaration  of  its 
unalterable  determination  to  do  so  is  much  less  likely  to  provoke 
war  than  to  prevent  it." 

The  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate  thinks  that  the  "  Monroe 
doctrine"  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  interference  by  the 
United  States.     It  says: 

"Under  that  'doctrine*  we  are  under  as  much  obligation  to  keep 
out  of  European  questions  as  Europeans  are  to  keep  out  of  Amer- 
ican affairs;  and  if  we  now  meddle  there,  it  nullifies  our  demand 
that  they  shall  not  meddle  here.  But  this  ought  not  to  operate  in 
this  case.  The  present  question  is  a  humanitarian  one,  and  we 
do  not  propose  to  interfere  in  any  active  manner,  but  rather  to 
intercede  with  the  European  nations  in  the  name  of  our  common 
humanity  to  put  a  stop  to  these  outrages.  The  Monroe  doctrine 
certainly  does  not  apply  to  such  matters." 

The  Commonu'calth,  the  new  Baptist  paper  of  Philadelphia, 
closes  an  editorial  paragraph  on  the  subject  with  these  words: 

"The 'Unspeakable  Turk'  is  still  the  problem  of  civilization. 
What  can  be  done  with  him  is  not  clear.  What  ought  to  be  done 
with  him  is  plain.  He  ought  to  be  driven  from  the  fair  land  he 
has  so  misgoverned,  and  his  heritage  should  be  given  to  one  who 
at  least  knows  how  to  be  human." 
.  The  Standard,  of  Chicago,  has  the  following  opinion  to  offer  : 

"In  our  anxiety  to  see  an  end  to  all  the  terrible  doings  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  we  must  not  forget  that  European  war 
would  mean  more  suffering,  greater  loss  of  life  than  even  these 
terrible  Armenian  massacres.  Let  sensible  men  act  with  common 
sense,  keep  their  heads,  relieve  the  Armenians  now  in  distress, 
and  use  all  reasonable  means  to  put  an  end  to  these  murders, 
but  let  not  Christian  people  too  hastily  advocate  a  continental 
war  until  every  other  remedy  is  exhausted.  But  let  there  be 
some  action." 

7'he  IV es tern  Christian  Advocate  says: 

"Evidently,  before  the  Sultan  is  able  to  make  his  promised  re- 
forms effective,  the  Armenian  Christians  will  be  exterminated. 
Christian  nations  have  the  power  to  right  these  wrongs,  and  yet 
content  thwmselves  with  jjctitions  and  remonstrances.  How  much 
longer  can  we  stand  aloof?  Does  notour  brother's  blood  cry  from 
the  ground  against  lis?  Turkey  the  sick  man  of  Europe?  Does 
it  look  that  way  when  she  outwits  and  defies  the  earth?" 

The  Ps'orth  and  West  thus  alludes  to  one  phase  of  the  struggle  : 
"There  is  one  magnificent  thing  about  the  Armenian  massacres. 


Out  of  the  blood  and  fire  emerge  the  brave  American  missiona- 
ries. They  stand  among  martyrs,  their  lives  as  j'et  protected, 
but  everything  else  consumed  on  the  altar  of  devotion  to  God  and 
man.  Mark  the  splendid  pluck  and  heroism  of  our  sisters.  They 
smile  in  the  face  of  the  Kurdish  robbers  who  want  to  shoot  them 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  their  horses,  and  by  their  faith  dis- 
arm the  cutthroats.  Those  girls  are  worth  their  weight  in  dia- 
monds." 

Tlte  Congregationalist  discusses  the  results  which  would  fol- 
low Russian  intervention  and  control : 

"What  maybe  left  of  Armenia  will  again  have  under  Russia 
the  peace  of  which  she  has  been  robbed  by  Russia's  servant. 
But  will  the  world  be  better  off  because  of  the  peace  thus  gained? 
Russia  is  nominally  Christian,  but  she  is  as  barbarous  and  im- 
placable as  Turkey.  Her  statesmanship  is  gaining  remarkable 
triumphs  in  Europe  and  Asia.  But  her  victories  are  ominous  for 
the  world's  religious  advancement  and  political  freedom. 

"The  great  conflict  which  impends,  in  which  enlightened 
Christianity  must  join  battle  with  Old  World  nationalities  and 
religions,  may  by  these  recent  movements  be  for  a  short  time 
postponed,  but  it  is  surely  coming,  and  Russia  is  not  arrayed  on 
the  side  of  freedom  and  enlightenment." 

The  Presbyterian  Messenger  touches  on  the  same  point : 

"All  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  and  especially  Russia, 
have  been  morally  responsible  for  the  continuation  of  these  atroc- 
ities. Their  greed  and  selfishness  have  constrained  them  to  stand 
by  and  witness  the  wholesale  murder  of  Christians  by  the  Turks. 
It  would  probably  be  better  for  the  cause  of  humanity  in  the 
future  if  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  Turkish  Government 
could  have  passed  entirely  under  the  control  of  England  than 
that  it  should  be  under  the  control  of  Russia,  but  it  is  a  gain  to 
have  it  controlled  by  any  civilized  Christian  nation.  Of  course, 
an  alliance  between  Russia  and  Turkey  really  means  that  Turkey 
becomes  a  province  of  Russia." 


FANTASTIC    RITES    IN    A   CHINESE   TEMPLE. 

IN  a  letter  to  the  American  Board  from  Rev.  Mr.  Goddard,  who 
is  doing  missionary  work  at  Foochow,  China,  is  the  follow- 
ing description  of  a  temple  service  of  the  Taoist  order,  which  we 
take  from  The  Christian  Herald : 

"Let  us  watch  the  devotee  and  see  how  he  worships  idols  of 
wood.  First  he  lights  two  of  these  minute  sticks  of  incense,  such 
as  are  sold  in  America  now  for  scenting  rooms,  placing  them  in 
the  urn  of  ashes  before  the  idol.  Then  he  kneels  on  the  ground 
before  it  and,  with  hands  on  the  ground,  bows  until  his  head 
touches  the  floor.  He  knocks  his  head  three  times  against  the 
floor,  and  then  rises  upright  on  his  knees,  and  then  repeats  this 
three  times,  making  nine  knockings  in  all.  After  this  he  remains 
some  time  on  his  knees,  mumbling  a  form  of  words  or  adoring 
the  idol.  When  he  thinks  that  he  has  done  this  enough  to  secure 
the  good-will  of  the  idol  he  rises,  and  takes  from  the  altar  t\YO 
pieces  of  wood  that  in  shape  and  size  are  like  an  ostrich's  egg 
split  in  two,  but  really  are  made  of  a  bamboo  sprout  that  has 
been  sawed  in  two.  These  he  waves  in  the  smoke  of  the  incense 
rind  then  returns  to  his  kneeling  position  before  the  idol.  After 
holding  these  pieces  of  bamboo  before  him  for  a  minute  he  tosses 
them  into  the  air.  If  one  falls  on  the  flat  side  and  one  on  the 
round,  it  means  that  the  idol  will  graciously  answer  his  prayer; 
if  they  both  fall  on  the  flat  side,  the  result  is  uncertain  and  he 
must  resume  his  devotions  ;  but  if  they  both  fall  on  the  round  side 
the  idol  is  said  to  be  laughing  at  him  or  refusing  to  answer.  If 
one  falls  on  the  flat  side  and  one  ow  the  round,  he  then  goes  to  *he 
altar  and  takes  a  wooden  cylinder  half  filled  with  flat  strips  of 
bamboo  on  which  are  written  different  numbers  or  characters. 
Holding  this  in  both  hands  he  slowly  moves  it  up  and  down.  He 
moves  it  faster  and  faster,  making  the  bamboo  strips  hop  up  and 
down,  until  one  ho]is  out  upon  the  floor.  This  he  eagerly  .scans 
and  then  takes  to  the  priest,  who  for  a  small  sum  gives  him  a 
sealed  paper  corresponding  to  the  number  on  the  slip  that  hopped 
out,  and  which  contains  the  answer  to  his  prayer.  It  professes  to 
tell  him  the  lucky  day  to  plant  rice  or  to  begin  the  repairs  on  his 
house." 
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DK.    HENRY    VV.    PARKER. 


A    CRITICISM    ON     HUXLEY. 

IT  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  go  into  a  review  of  Dr.  Henry 
Webster  Parker's  criticism  of  Huxley's  anti-biblical  argu- 
ments, but  rather  to  give  his  general  estimate  of  the  celebrated 
scientist's  worth  as  a  biblical  critic,  from  which  estimate  Dr. 
Parker's  line  and  style  of  rebuttal  may  readily  be  inferred.  In  a 
volume  entitled  "The  Agnostic  Gospel,"  being  a  review  of  Hux- 
ley on  the  Bible  (writ- 
f  '  ten     in     part    before 

Professor  Huxley's 
death) ,  with  several 
related  essays,  Dr. 
Parker,  late  Profes- 
sor of  Natural  Science 
in  Iowa  College,  says 
prefatorially  that  ex- 
amination of  Huxley 
as  a  biblical  critic 
proves  that  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  he 
was  taken  too  serious- 
ly by  his  admirers  and 
probably  by  his  oppo- 
nents ;  also  that  his 
biblical  papers  are 
in  surprising  contrast 
with  the  excellence  of 
his  biological  investigations.  The  two  works  reviewed  by  Dr. 
Parker  are  "Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition"  and  "Science  and 
Christian  Tradition, "  which  works  are  said  by  the  reviewer  to  turn 
out  to  be  mostly  literary,  instead  of  scientific  in  the  sense  that 
might  well  carry  with  it  the  prestige  of  Huxley  as  a  naturalist. 
The  humor  which  pervades  Dr.  Parker's  book  is  foretold  slightly 
in  the  following  paragraph  of  his  preface  :  "Tho  he  did  not  origi- 
nate the  idea,  Huxley  says  he  made  the  singular  discovery  that  the 
ecclesiastical  Moses — whatever  that  may  mean — was  a  mere  tradi- 
tional mask.  Under  what  mask  the  English  Moses  led  many  into 
agnosticism,  and  into  what  Promised  Land  he  conducted  them,  is 
answered  in  this  vokime." 

Dr.  Parker  opens  his  first  chapter  by  stating  that  according  to 
the  testimony  of  a  scientific  and  congenial  acquaintance  of  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  he  was  not  serious  in  his  onslaughts  on  spiritual 
philosophy  and  religious  beliefs.  A  foot-note  says  that  this  re- 
mark was  made  to  the  liberal  lay  president  of  a  secular  college, 
and  by  him  repeated  to  the  writer.  Dr.  Parker  then  speaks  of 
Huxley  as  follows : 

"Having  gained  much  eminence  in  scientific  researches,  and 
having  read  widely,  with  an  intellectual  interest  in  pretty  much 
everything,  he  amused  himself  and  exercised  his  rhetorical  and 
polemical  gifts  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  including  the  biblical, 
which  he  sought  to  make  especially  amusing.  In  so  doing,  and 
at  the  start,  he  found  Hume  most  to  his  mind,  and  later  invented 
the  word  agnostic,  probably  having  noticed  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's quotation  of  the  Gretik  '  Aj^nosto  Theo — to  the  unknown 
God, '  and  changing  the  adjective  into  agnostic  as  an  antithesis  in 
form  to  Gnostic,  which  he  speaks  of  as  suggesting  the  new  word  ; 
and  he  relates  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  society  in  which  every 
one  was  an  ist  (pantheist,  theist,  atheist,  etc.)  except  himself, 
and  feeling  that  he  was  the  one  fox  without  a  tail,  he  looked  about 
for  an  appendage  and  hit  upon  agnostic  as  one  he  could  sport. 

"Here  was  a  new  species  of  is}n,  tho  only  new  in  name,  and  of 
course  he  felt  bound  to  live  up  to  it,  much  as  the  esthete  tried  to 
live  up  to  a  choice  piece  of  porcelain.  He  took  up  the  role  of  a 
leader  of  doctrine,  and  continued  to  pose  himself  as  such,  cheered 
on  by  sympathizers  and  taking  advantage  of  his  high  position  as 
biologist.  But  he  is  not  a  representative  of  philosophical  agnos- 
ticism, nor  is  he  in  any  respect  a  philosopher,  tho  he  stumbles 
about  in  some  digressions  about  natural  law  and  cause.    .   .   . 

'^His  mingled  humor  and  pugnacity  must  be  taken  into  account 


as  incentives.  Personally,  he  is  reported  as  a  man  of  genial 
kindliness.  His  conversational  wit  was  noted  ;  and  his  magazine 
writings  and  popular  lectures  are  often  enlivened  by  wit  and  per- 
vaded by  humor.  He  frequently  has  an  air  of  assumed  gravity 
of  the  humorous  quality.  His  sarcasms  and  ironies  are  mostly 
smiling  rather  than  caustic  and  bitter— are  too  neatly  and  elabo- 
rately phrased  to  have  been  in  savage  earnest,  or  even  with  devo- 
tion to  truth  instead  of  forensic  and  literary  effect.  The  agility, 
the  pose,  and  the  triumphant  smile  of  an  acrobat  are  suggested 
oftener  than  the  stress  of  real  combat.  In  many  of  the  essays,  or 
in  the  special  points  made,  there  is  the  appearance  of  getting  up 
a  case  under  the  guise  of  seriousness,  as  in  a  moot  court,  and  then 
resorting  to  all  the  ingenuities  of  debate  on  such  an  occasion. 
That  he  indulged  in  caricature  is  abundantly  evident,  and  he  was 
a  man  of  too  much  intelligence  not  to  know  when  he  used  that 
common  weapon  against  the  Bible  and  its  doctrines,  as  well  as 
when  he  raised  false  or  irrelevant  issues  that  bear  the  semblance 
of  pertinence." 

Remarking  that  humor  and  pure  .sensationalism  were  combined 
in  Huxley  with  a  good  deal  of  the  gladiatorial,  Dr.  Parker  con- 
tinues his  description  on  another  page  as  follows : 

"His  broad,  square  jaw  gave  a  physical  basis  for  this,  along 
with  his  close-set  lips,  heavy  nose,  and  beetling  brows.  He  was 
a  born  fighter,  but  a  sufficiently  good-natured  one,  thanks  to  his 
vein  of  humor,  his  pleasure  in  rhetoric,  and  still  more  to  his  real 
indifference  m  regard  to  everything  men  esteem  sacred.  He  was 
eager  for  a  fray,  especially  when  a  bishop,  a  duke,  or  an  eminent 
man  like  Gladstone,  assumed  to  touch  science  and  laid  himself 
open  to  criticism,  just  or  unjust ;  on  such  occasions  he  felt  him- 
self to  be  science  embodied,  unchained,  on  guard,  rampant,  or  at 
least  latrant.  His  pugnacity,  however,  was  probably  discreet,  for 
there  were  many  Bible  defenders,  of  eminence,  whom  he  did  not 
attack.  Gladstone  was  an  object  of  much  party  hatred,  tho  not 
of  Huxley's,  and  there  must  have  been  a  multitude  to  welcome 
the  attack,  besides  those  who  welcome  assaults  on  the  book  of 
Genesis. 

"Huxley  seems  to  have  kept  clear  of  martyrdom;  he  had 
enough  applauders.  Indeed,  he  was  far  from  having  the  intense 
earnestness  and  stern  stuff  of  a  reformer.  He  was  not  an  apostle 
of  anything,  except  of  one  misapplied  summons — 'prove  it'  (and 
he  did  not  care  to  have  it  proved) ,  and  one  phase  of  indifference 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  agnosticism.  All  talk  about  his 
candor  and  love  of  truth  is  the  worship  of  a  clique,  and  is  dis- 
proved by  his  writings.  In  short,  tho  a  bugbear  in  his  day  and 
still,  he  was  neither  a  malignant  and  mighty  prince  of  darkness, 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  the  other  much  of  a  demigod  to  be  wor- 
shiped." 

Referring  at  one  place  to  certain  sensational  addresses  made  by 
Professors  Huxley  and  Tyndall  at  Belfast,  Dr.  Parker  indulges 
his  own  sense  of  humor  : 

"The  humorists,  if  not  the  sedate  radicals  and  sedate  conserva- 
tives, recognized  the  situation,  and  we  can  not  suppose  that  a 
man  well  endowed  with  the  element  of  humor  brought  about  the 
situation  without  a  lively  sense  of  this  element  as  involved  in  it. 
The  English  periodical  Times,  for  example,  had  jjortraits  of 
Huxley  and  Tyndall,  with  halos  of  electric  or  phosphorescent 
light  around  their  heads,  accompanying  a  long  poem  on  'Sensa- 
tiona'  Science,'  in  which  are  the  following  stanzas: 

"  For  science  now  our  girl.s  and  boys 
Their  love  for  thee  recant,  O  mine! 
The  clown  is  shunned  for  higher  joys. 
And  Tyndall  beats  the  pantomime. 

Our  laughing  girls  gave  up  their  play, 

All  bitten  by  the  mania 
To  hear  what  Huxley  has  to  say 

On  I'atagonian  crania. 

On  Life  and  Death  and  Hell  fO  fie  !) 

These  famous  men  enlighten  us; 
They  wing  their  flight  so  very  high 

They  positivelj*  frighten  us. 

Cn  all  our  cherished  creeds  they  fall, 

Without  the  least  apology, 
And  hurl  the  bowl  that  scatters  all 

The  ninepins  of  theology." 


France  is  goiug  to  spend  $200,000  for  a  fitting  representation  at  the  cor- 
onation of  the  Czar  on  May  12.  The  head  of  the  extraordinary  mission  will 
be  Gen.  de  Boisdeffre,  Chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  French  armv. 
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THE   POPE   AND   AMERICAN    CATHOLICS. 

APROPOS  of  the  proposal  to  hold  another  Parliament  of  Re- 
ligions in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exposition  in  igoo  is 
the  pronouncement  of  Pope  Leo  against  mixed  religious  confer- 
ences in  general.  Interest  in  this  particular  subject  is  revived  by 
the  publication  in  the  Civil t a  Cattolica,  of  Rome,  a  paper  credited 
with  being  the  organ  of  the  Vatican,  of  an  editorial  on  Catholi- 
cism in  America  in  which  the  religious  Parliament  idea  comes  in 
for  a  share  of  attention.  This  movement  is  spoken  of  as  one 
feature  of  American  Catholicism  of  the  present  time  which  meets 
with  the  disapproval  of  His  Holiness.  The  Civil t a  Cattolica 
speaks  of  it,  with  other  things,  as  an  indication  of  the  revival 
here  of  the  errors  of  Pelagianism.  This  heresy  consists,  accord- 
ing to  this  journal,  "in  proclaiming,  preaching,  and  publishing 
in  public  the  goodness,  the  probity,  the  purity,  the  holines.^  of 
those  who  live  far  from  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
only  ark  of  salvation  and  sole  depositary  of  the  means  which 
produce  supernatural  virtues."  This  heresy,  otherwise  called 
neo- Pelagianism.  is  likened  to  a  plant  which  has  separated  into 
two  branches  thus  described  : 

"The  first  branch  took  root  in  ground  eminently  practical,  and 
had  reached  a  considerable  degree  of  development  in  these  later 
years.  It  consisted  in  accommodating  itself  to  every  sort  of  sect, 
entering  as  well  into  their  societies,  secret  ones  tho  they  were, 
with  the  intent  to  enjoy  the  pecuniary  and  social  advantages 
which  belonged  to  them.  Three  such  associations  were,  during 
last  year,  prohibited  to  Catholics,  namely,  the  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  Not  a  few 
others  are  very  much  suspected,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  con- 
demnation mentioned  has  had  the  effect  of  a  very  powerful  shock. 

"The  second  branch  of  neo- pelagianism  is  covered  with  a  the- 
ological mantle,  impelled  by  zeal  'for  the  reign  of  truth  and 
charity  among  men.'  and  waxes  eloquent  in  favor  of  a  'friendly 
and  fraternal  commingling  of  religious  convictions,'  inasmuch  as 
'reasonable  persons  can  not  otherwise  come  to  an  agreement  con- 
cerning the  chief  truths  which  are  the  basis  of  every  religion. ' 
Hence  it  is  that  this  new  system  of  theological  doctrine  applauds 
the  idea  of  a  Parliament  of  Religions,  'an  inspiration,  almost 
divine.'  Exactly  such  a  parliament  took  place  in  Chicago,  and 
its  effects  surpassed  those  of  any  other  ordinary  inspiration  ;  the 
effect  of  a  flash  of  lightning  and  of  a  dazzling  brightness  which 
leaves  behind  a  trail  of  woes,  of  scandal",  of  indifferentism,  of 
blasphemies  to  which  an  air  of  decency  has  been  given  by  a 
gathering  of  ministers  of  religions. 

"And  so  seducing  appeared  the  results  of  it  that  it  was  thought 
worth  while  to  try  a  second  edition  in  Toronto,  Canada,  under 
the  name  of  the  'Pan-American  Congress  of  Religions  and  Edu- 
cation,' with  the  design,  it  seems,  among  others,  to  have  the 
Canadian  prelates  lend  to  it  their  presence  and  add  to  its  bril- 
liancy, which  was  very  much  desired  and  thought  to  be  very  nec- 
essary. One  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  plan  wrote  :  'I  a'hi  sure 
that  it  will  meet  with  the  universal  approl^ation  of  our  Canadian 
prelates  and  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  Catholics  of  Toronto." 

"Subsequent  facts,  however,  did  not  confirm  such  a  judgment ; 
worse,  still,  only  two  months  after  the  affair  at  Toronto,  and  at  a 
distance  of  only  two  years  from  the  splendors  of  Chicago,  and 
while  the  dawn  of  a  universal  Congress  of  Religions  at  Paris  for 
i<)oo  was  being  hailed  with  delight,  behold  !  the  brief  signed  by 
the  Sovereign  PontitT,  Leo  XIII.,  on  the  i8th  of  September  and 
sent  to  his  Eminence  the  Apostolic  Delegate  to  be  communicated 
by  him  to  the  entire  American  hierarchy,  appears  on  the  scene 
and  puts  under  ground,  once  and  for  all,  such  parliaments  of  re- 
ligions, declaring  that  if  they  hml  been,  up  to  th.it  time,  tolerated, 
it  was  now  lime  to  juit  an  end  to  thgm.' 


The  i/irr^tiun  diiai Jian,  of  Toronto,  Cunndn,  in  nn  eiliiorial  on  the 
preiii  hitiK  of  the  modtrn  pulpit,  in  in  doutn  wliclher  tlie  Krip  of  the  modern 
»'■  'n  the  consL-ience  is  ns  powtrf\il  iind  its  effect  upon  the  heart  as 

ii.  .   and  enduring  nn  were  tlie  discourKes  of  the    fatliers.      "It   is 

dilViuiilt  if  not  impossihle  to  ineaKurc  ihe  i-tTeetiveness  of  the  ptilpit  of  to- 
day," it  snvH,  •' by  the  stnndnrd  of  former  Kenerntionn.  Many  circiim- 
•liini'es  have  conspired  to  render  tlie  conditirms  of  modern  prenehinR  quite 
dilTrrent  from  tliose  of  former  tisies.  The  ministry  as  well  ns  the  Inity  is 
belter  edvu.iiiMl  and  greater  intellectual  demands  are  made  upon  the 
pulpit.  If  Die  I'llvu-atcd  pulpit  Is  less  effective  than  the  uneducated,  there 
must  be  something'  radically  wrong." 


CHRIST'S  AUTHORITY  ON    BIBLE  QUESTIONS. 

THE  thousand  and  one  problems  and  perplexities  of  modern 
biblical  criticism  are  rapidly  crystallizing  themselves  into 
the  one  great  and  fundamental  question  as  to  Christ's  authority 
for  the  Christian  scholar  in  the  enigmas  of  the  literary  and  his- 
torical criticism  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  the  Old  Testament. 
Thus  here  is  the  great  "chasm"  which  the  lamented  Delitzsch  in 
his  last  brochure  declared  separated  the  conservative  from  the 
liberal  thinkers.  In  Germany,  the  home  and  hearthstone  of  bibli- 
cal criticism,  this  is  really  the  burning  question  of  the  hour  in  this 
department,  and  never  before  has  the  position  been  advocated 
with  such  determination  that  modern  critical  methods  and  results 
are  in  bold  contradiction  to  the  teachings  and  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
therefore  must  be  discarded  by  the  true  disciple  of  the  Lord. 
The  leading  protagonist  of  the  argument  in  recent  months  has 
been  Pastor  Ed.  Rupprecht,  a  vigorous,  sometimes  bitter  writer, 
who  in  his  two  volumes,  one  entitled  "Das  Ratsel,"  and  the  other 
"Das  Riitsel's  Losung, "  has  developed  this  argument  almost  to 
exhaustion.  Especially  does  the  latter  book  contain  a  keen  analy- 
sis of  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  His  apostles  on  the  literary 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  and  on  the  historical  character  of 
the  contents  of  these  books.  In  regard  to  the  first  point  he  ad- 
duces a  wealth  of  proof  to  show  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  actu- 
ally did  regard  Moses  as  the  author  of  these  writings,  and  in 
regard  to  the  second  that  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  these  books 
wefe  regarded  as  historically  correct  and  reliable.  This  line  of 
argumentation  is  not  absolutely  new,  but  has  never  been  devel- 
oped so  vigorously  before. 

New.  however,  is  the  method  and  manner  in  which  this  argu- 
ment is  being  met  by  the  representatives  of  the  liberal  school. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  the  object  either  to  try  to  demonstrate  that 
Christ  did  not  actually  teach  or  presuppose  in  His  teaching  that 
these  books  were  from  the  pen  of  the  great  lawgiver ;  or  that 
He  merely  accommodated  himself  to  the  current  error  of  the  day 
in  this  respect ;  or  that  He,  who  Himself  declared  that  He  did  not 
know  certain  things,  did  not  know  of  the  actual  literary  grow-th 
or  historical  character  of  these  books. 

It  seems  now  that  at  least  some  of  the  leading  German  critics 
have  seen  the  force  of  the  conservative  arguments  and  the  weak- 
ness of  their  compromising  explanation  of  Jesus'  views.  An 
entirely  new  departure  has  been  undertaken  in  this  respect  by 
Professor  Meinhold,  of  Bonn,  in  his  new  volume  entitled  "Jesus 
und  das  alte  Testament."  The  high  standing  of  the  author  as  a 
critic  and  the  warm  words  of  approval  found  in  that  influential 
exponent  of  liberalism,  the  Christ  I iche  Welt,  of  Leipsic,  shows 
how  representative  these  new  views  are.  As  the  author  can  not 
bend  the  teachings  of  Christ  on  the  subject  of  Moses  and  his 
books,  he  breaks  it,  and  does  so  by  a  characteristic  method.  The 
run  of  his  argument  is  as  follows : 

We  must  distinguish  accurately  between  the  outward  and  the 
inward  attitude  of  Christ  toward  the  Old  Testament.  Outwardly 
He  assumed  no  other  position  toward  the  canonical  writings  of  the 
Jewish  religion  than  that  maintained  by  the  average  rabbi  in 
Israel.  He  too  actually  considered  Moses  the  author  of  the  first 
five  books  of  the  Scripture ;  for  Him  too  David  was  the  author  of 
all  the  Psalms;  Isaiah  in  His  estimation  had  written  all  the  sixty- 
six  chapters  found  in  the  present  book,  and  Daniel  is  the  writer 
of  the  book  bearing  his  name.  Christ  never  thought  of  doubting 
the  historical  character  of  the  Old  Testament.  Even  the  earliest 
records,  such  as  the  creation  of  man,  the  fall,  the  deluge,  and  the 
like  were  historical  verities  in  His  eyes.  The  patriarchs  were  all 
historic  personages.  Christ  certainly  never  hesitated  to  believe 
that  Balaam's  ass  actually  spoke.  In  fact,  the  Savior  moved 
and  lived  and  had  His  being  in  the  religious  atmosphere  of  the 
Israel  of  His  day.  In  questions  of  scientific  Bible  knowledge  He 
was  not  in  advance  of  His  age;  nor  is  it  correct  to  say  tliat  He 
simply  ignored  the  errors  of  His  day  in  this  matter.  He' regarded 
the  whole  law  with  its  culture  as  obligatory  for  Him  for  His  entire 
life.  Not  one  iota  or  tittle  of  the  law  shall  be  done  away  with. 
Even  in  regard  to  His  own  mission  Jesus  saw  with  limited  vision. 
He  labored  only  for  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  His 
disciples  were  to  preach  tiic  ( losjiel  only  to  Israel  until  His  return. 

Such  was  Jcsus's  outward  position  to  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Jewish  religion.  But  what  a  contrast  we  find  in  His  inner 
attitude!  He  had  come  to  fulfil  the  Old  Testament,  and  every 
fulfilment  is  virtually  an  abrogation.  And  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses Christ  abrogated  the  Old  Testament  with  all  its  institutions. 
Particularly  in  these  essentials  His  teachings  go  beyond  and  with- 
out the  Old  'iY'stamcnt.  mainly  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  God, 
in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  worship,  and  in  regard  to  His  own 
person.  Jesus  taught  a  religion  not  litnited  by  nationality  or 
boundaries.     He  taught  a  God  who  is  the  Father  of  all,  and  in 
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this  fundamental  breaks  entirely  with  the  Old  Testament. 
Again  He  teaches  a  worship  of  God  not  in  accordance  with  a  fixed 
system  or  rites,  nor  in  temples,  but  a  spiritual  worship,  bound  by 
no  Sabbath  or  ceremonial  law.  What  a  chasm  between  Christ 
and  the  Jews  in  this  respect,  and  even  between  Him  and  the 
prophets  I  Most  thoroughly,  however,  did  Christ  break  with  the 
Old  Testament  in  regard  to  His  person.  He  is  not  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Old-Testament  ideal  of  the  Messiah,  for  this  was  the  pic- 
ture of  a  mighty  ruler  and  king.  Christ  appropriated  as  His  ideal 
the  picture  of  the  suffering  servant  of  Jehovah  from  the  second 
part  of  Isaiah.  Christ  was  thus  not  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old- 
Testament  Messianic  predictions,  but  aimed  at  the  fulfilment  of 
an  ideal  not  intended  originally  to  be  the  picture  of  the  Messiah, 
but  of  Israel  in  captivity. 

This  was  Christ's  inner  position  toward  the  Old  Testament. 
It  can  not  be  denied  that  a  contradiction  between  his  outward 
and  his  inner  attitude  existed,  and  this  contradiction  must  be 
acknowledged.  Its  explanation  must  partly  He  in  the  fact  that 
like  all  reformers  Jesus  did  not  practically  draw  all  the  conclu- 
sions from  His  premises.  Like  all  other  such  history-making 
characters,  He  was  not  absolutely  consistent. 

Meinhold  boldly  cuts  the  Gordian  knot,  and  his  exposition  has 
certainly  the  merit  of  honesty  and  openness.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  his  views  are  attracting  considerable  attention.  They  will 
sharpen  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  liberal  and  the  con- 
servative ranks. 


IS   REVIVAL  OF    DENOM  IN  ATIONALISM 
REQUIRED? 

A  PLEA  for  the  revival  of  denominationalism  is  made  by  The 
-^^*-  Presbyterian,  which  primarily  remarks  that  "diffusive 
Christianity  is  no  more  effective  in  saving  men  than  sheet-light- 
ning shimmering  over  summer  clouds."  The  editor  believes  that 
the  world  never  had  so  much  effort  for  its  religious  betterment  as 
tiow,  and  yet  never  such  a  small  proportion  of  positive  results. 
He  notes  that  the  ratio  of  conversion  was  never  so  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  exertions  put  forth ;  that  conversions  among  the 
heathen  are  not  in  the  ratio  of  the  difference  of  the  means  em- 
ployed sixty  years  ago,  while  school-teaching  and  general  intel- 
ligence are  greater ;  that  respect  for  Christianity,  through  its  mis- 
sionaries, has  increased  and  is  increasing,  but  if  we  contrast  the 
results  of  present  activities  as  to  conversions,  the  difference  is 
most  perceptible.  He  asks  why  this  is  so,  and  then  gives  reasons, 
as  follows : 

"It  is  not  that  the  missionary  is  less  industrious  and  self- 
sacrificing  ;  he  is  vastly  better  equipped  in  every  way  for  his 
work.  The  trouble  is  that  his  exertions  are  too  general.  The 
attempt  is  made  to  cover  too  much  ground.  Besides,  there  has 
been  the  counteractive  influence  of  the  popular  notion  that  Chris- 
tianity is  rather  for  the  betterment  of  the  race  in  its  general  con- 
ditions than  for  the  saving  of  souls  from  eternal  ruin. 

"The  churches  have  fallen  into  the  channels  of  mere  humani- 
tarianism.  The  trend  now  is  toward  municipal  Christianity. 
Christian  power  is  diverted  to  reputable  secularities,  ethics,  and 
enfranchisements,  in  order  to  greater  political  liberty,  until  the 
operation  of  Christian  sacrifice  comes  in  only  incidentally,  soul- 
saving  being  not  the  only,  or  even  the  main,  end  or  object. 
Everybody  is  preaching  everywhere  to  the  masses,  but  who  is 
preaching,  and  quietly  bending  all  his  energies,  to  save  the  indi- 
vidual ?  Where  is  the  society  for  solitary  auditors  ?  Where  is  the 
house-to-house  organization  to  wrestle  with  the  unsaved  alike  in 
the  slums  and  behind  brownstone  fronts?  The  name  'slums' 
generally  shuts  the  door  against  all  efforts  in  the  more  destitute 
portions  of  our  cities.  Work  for  the  improvement  of  moral 
natures  is  spread  out,  like  a  little  butter  over  a  whole  loaf." 

The  editor  thinks  that  all  the  Christianity  in  the  world  has 
been  almost  entirely  the  product  of  denominational  zeal  and  en- 
terprise. He  feels  assured  that  Christian  work,  to  be  greatly  and 
permanently  effective,  should  be  divided  up,  carried  on  and  sus- 
tained by  denominations,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  view  con- 
tinues : 

"Denominationalism,  intense,  intelligent,  and  loyal,  forcing 
itself  into  power  by  saving  men,  is  not  a  curse,  but  a  blessing. 
If  the  world  is  saved,  it  will  be  saved  in  this  way.     Undenomi- 


national efforts,  however  well  meant,  and  however  apparently 
successful,  have  always  failed  of  permanent  results,  and,  as  long 
as  human  nature  exists  as  it  is,  always  will  fail.  Denomination- 
alism is  not  what  is  popularly  called  sectarianism  :  it  does  not 
promote  bigotry.  The  most  abominable  dogmatism  extant  is 
among  those  who  boast  that  they  have  no  creeds.  It  is  a  sort  of 
headless  monster,  flopping  itself  about  without  law  of  existence, 
unregulated  by  the  equities  of  truth  or  charity. 

"Nothing  promotes  good  neighborly  relations  like  strong  and 
well-kept  line  fences.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cast  mind  and  soul 
in  the  same  mold  to  have  the  most  lovely  fellowship.  Unity 
comes  necessarily  out  of  variety.  Love  from  thoughts  of  a  com- 
mon Savior  and  gratitude  for  salvation  reaches  out  to  all  that  are 
Christ's.  The  contemplation  of  a  final  reunion  and  blessed  asso- 
ciation, when  the  battle  is  over  and  when  rest  comes  to  the  weary 
soldier,  are  the  great  attraction  and  sure  bond  of  a  fellowship 
that  will  live  and  thrive  amidst  manifest  diversity.  We  believe 
in  a.  Jure  Divhio  church  government,  not  of  one  form,  but  of  all 
forms  by  which  men  are  saved,  tutored,  cultured,  and  led.  The 
Papistic,  the  prelatical,  the  Presbyterial,  the  Congregational,  and 
all  their  modifications,  are  divinely  appointed  modes  for  the  con- 
veyance of  divine  truth  and  life,  and  for  discipline  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  best  results  for  the  salvation  of  the  race  and  for  the 
glory  of  God.  All  agencies  which  do  not  work  in  divinely  ap- 
pointed directions  will  be  short-lived,  and  end  more  or  less  in 
failure. 

"It  is  a  matter  bej'ond  controversy  that  the  best  exhibitions  of 
brotherly  feeling,  and  the  best  effort  to  beget  and  continue  the 
true  brotherhood  of  man  to  extend  help  to  man,  and  to  express 
charity  for  and  to  man  by  man,  and  to  display  the  power  of 
sweetness  and  excellence  of  Him  who  is  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  have  their  home  and  life  in  Christian  communions  which 
hold  a  spiritual  oneness  in  Him,  yet  are  known  by  denominational 
names.  The  sins  and  curses  laid  by  infidels  at  their  doors  are,  in 
the  main,  slanders.  The  world  would  soon  find  that  all  the  prog- 
ress and  goodness  of  which  they  boast  as  the  result  of  a  civiliza- 
tion, independent  of  Christian  churches,  are  as  exiles  in  rags 
without  them." 

The  writer  closes  by  expressing  the  opinion  that  a  general  re- 
vival of  religion  will  be  preceded  by  a  revival  of  denominational- 
ism, remarking  that  souls  are  developed  to  the  highest  spiritual 
point  in  church  homes  of  their  own  choice  and  love. 


RELIGIOUS     NOTES. 

The  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  reference  to  the  evils 
resulting  from  marriage  between  members  of  that  church  and  non-Cath- 
olics were  strongly  enforced  in  a  recent  utterance  of  the  Bishop  of  Salford, 
England,  in  a  letter  to  the  Protection  and  Rescue  Society  of  London.  In 
the  course  of  this  letter  the  Bishop  said:  "The  Protection  Society  cafi  have 
no  better  friend,  religion  no  greater  benefactor  than  the  prisst  who  preach- 
es against  mixed  marriages,  than  the  parent  who  sternly  forbids  them,  and 
the  young  Catholic  who  loathes  them  as  the  grave  of  his  virtue  and  his 
happiness,  and  the  ruin  of  his  soul." 

The  Church  Standard  regrets  to  be  compelled  to  admit  that  there  is  a 
pause  in  the  unity  movement  among  those  who  follow  the  words  of  the 
litany,  "beseech  the  divine  Majesty  to  inspire  continually  the  universal 
church  with  the  spirit  of  unity,  peace,  and  concord."  Others  are  not 
touched  by  the  thought  of  "  the  unity  for  which  Christ  prayed  five  times  in 
His  great  priestly  prayer  of  intercession.'"' 

The  London  Christian  World  says  that  nothing  like  Dr.  Mil  burn's 
prayer  in  the  United  States  Senate  when  President  Cleveland's  message 
stirred  the  nation  could  happen  in  the  English  Parliament,  "where,  what- 
ever be  the  emergency,  nothing  in  the  way  of  devotion  is  ever  heard  except 
the  stereotyped  Anglican  form  which  members  impatiently  listen  to  as  the 
price  of  securing  a  seat." 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Maryland,  Dr.  William  Paret,  in  a 
recent  charge  says  that  the  abuse  of  administering  confirmation  and  com- 
munion before  baptism  has  crept  into  his  diocese  because  ministers  have 
not  inquired  whether  candidates  have  been  baptized,  and  "  whether  the  same 
hath  been  lawfully  done  "  before  presenting  them  for  confirmation. 

From  an  article  in  The  Independent  it  appears  that  the  students  of  Tubin- 
gen University,  where  Baur  founded  his  'I'ubingen  school  of  rationalism, 
are  now  listening  to  lectures  in  favor  of  the  old  faith.  Dr.  A.  Zahn,  o*f 
Stuttgart,  who  is  styled  "the  ablest  protagonist  of  the  traditional  teaching 
in  all  Germany,"  is  lecturing  there. 

A  Pontifical  brief  is,  it  is  stated,  about  to  be  published  with  reference 
to  the  religious  festivities  to  be  held  in  France  in  celebration  of  the  four- 
teenth centenary  of  the  baptism  of  Clovis. 

The  minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
show  that  this  denomina'don  has  goo  congregations  in  America. 
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FROM    FOREIGN    LANDS. 


LATIN-AMERICAN    DISTRUST   OF   THE 
UNITED   STATES. 

THKRE  is  a  rumor  that  a  congress  of  all  American  Republics 
will  be  called  together  next  summer  at  the  initiative  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  also  asserted  that,  among  other  things. 
means  will  be  discussed  to  avoid  conflicts  between  the  different 
American  countries.  There  is  also  a  possibility  that  a  defensive 
union  of  all  American  countries  against  foreign  aggression  will 
be  proposed.  It  seems  that  the  United  States  will  have  to  con- 
tend with  much  jealousy  and  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  other 
American  powers.  Latin-America  is  little  disposed  to  entrust  the 
leading  power  on  this  continent  with  the  exclusive  administration 
of  all  foreign  affairs,  which  Uncle  Sam  is  supposed  to  desire. 
The  Globe,  Toronto,  remarks  : 

"Means  will  have  to  be  taken  by  the  United  States  to  remove 
from  the  minds  of  the  assembled  representatives  the  claim  which 
the  United  States  recently  made  to  exercise  a  suzerainty  over  all 
the  other  American  republics.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when 
the  Pan-American  congress  met  at  Mr.  Blaine's  invitation,  that 
gentleman  had  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  allay  the  suspicions 
of  the  smaller  republics;  but  Mr.  Blaine  had  never  made  the 
preposterous  claim  that  Mr.  Olney  has  made  of  a  right  in  the 
United  States  to 'boss'  all  the  Americas.  Mr.  Olney  will  have 
to  hark  back  on  the  'boss'  business,  or  there  will  be  a  muss  in 
the  prospective  congress. " 

This  distrust  of  the  races  in  the  Central  and  Southern  part  of 
this  continent  against  Americans  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word  is  due  to  the  attitude  which  the  latter  assumed  toward  the 
former  in  years  past.  The  offense  is  rarely  committed  nowadays, 
but  the  distrust  remains.  The  Mexican  Herald,  Mexico,  in  an 
article  on  the  American  "Uitlauders"  settled  in  Mexico,  says: 
"The  English-speaking  colony  are  Uitlanders  and  know  it,  and 
they  refrain  from  intermeddling  with  the  domestic  housekeeping 
of  the  Mexican  people,"  and  claims  that  the  enlightened  portion 
of  the  people  of  Mexico  no  longer  fear  that  "pacific  conquest" 
which  Americans  were  supposed  to  have  in  their  minds  in  former 
years.  This  paper,  which  has  a  large  circulation  among  Ameri- 
cans in  Mexico,  claims  that  they  are  strongly  opposed  to  annexa- 
tion or  even  a  protectorate  of  Uncle  Sam  ;  for  : 

"The  Monroe  doctrine,  narrowly  interpreted  to  mean  that  all  the 
countries  of  the  New  World  shall  be  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
United  States,  which,  on  its  part,  shall  not  be  asked  to  define  its 
attitude  as  respects  annexation,  will  continue  to  be  viewed  with 
suspicion  by  the  more  thoughtful  publicists  of  Latin  America. 
We  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Nicaragua  Canal  should  not  be 
under  the  joint  protection  of  all  the  nations  of  the  New  World, 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and  the  United  States.  The 
Monroe  doctrine,  interpreted  to  mean,  in  this  case,  the  domina- 
tion of  the  United  States,  is  repugnant  to  enlightened  public  sen- 
timent in  Mexico.  That  doctrine  being  now  on  the  tapis,  and 
under  debate  by  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere,  may  well  be  en- 
larged and  broadened  into  an  American  doctrine  which  can  be 
cordially  ratified  by  all  the  peoples  of  the  New  World." 

In  these  views  the  paper  is  supported  by  the  more  moderate 
Latin-Americans.  Justo  Sierra  expresses  himself  in  the  A'o/icioso, 
Mexico,  to  the  following  effect : 

"If  the  Monroe  doctrine  meant  not  only  the  defense  of  Ameri- 
can rights  against  attempts  of  European  aggression,  but  also  the 
guaranty  of  no  intervention,  no  annexation  as  the  main  principle 
of  the  rights  of  the  nations  of  America,  we  could  indorse  it  with 
all  our  force  and  will.  But  history  shows  the  Monroe  doctrine 
has  had  a  sinister  significance  against  Latin-Americans,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  international  crime  committed  again.st  us  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  and  the  almost  unanimous  views  f)f  the  American  press 
when  the  canalization  of  the  Isthmus  was  broached." 

The  Tiemf^o,  Caracas,  points  out  that  when  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine was  formulated  and  applauded  in  South  .\tiierica,  the  United 


States  was  much  weaker  and  less  dangerous  than  now.  But  the 
most  emphatic  opposition  to  United  States  arbitration  and  inter- 
vention comes  from  Chile,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  at  least 
three  South  American  republics,  and  the  country  that  has  the 
power  to  compel  submission  from  at  least  three  more.  The 
Chilians  aspire  to  the  rank  of  masters  of  the  whole  Southern  con- 
tinent, and  a  hint  that  Uncle  Sam  is  willing  to  play  that  part 
himself  rouses  them  to  fury.  The  Deiitscheii  Nachrichten,  Val- 
paraiso, says : 

"It  is  not  astonishing  that  the  states  of  Central  and  South 
America  draw  back.  No  great  amount  of  sagacity  is  needed  to 
discover  that  United  States  arbitration  is  a  two-edged  sword,  and 
the  future  fate  of  South  America  is  easily  foretold  if  the  views 
now  current  in  Washington  are  victoriously  proclaimed  else- 
where. We  do  not  wish  to  be  strangled  by  Brother  Jonathan, 
and  hope  that  his  present  miserable  failure  to  dabble  in  the  higher 
politics  will  settle  the  question  for  good." 

The  Chileno,  Valparaiso,  is  still  more  emphatic.  In  a  long 
editorial  it  expresses  itself  as  follows  : 

"The  phrase  'America  for  the  Americans'  means  that  in  every 
conflict,  difficulty,  litigious  discussion,  or  danger  of  any  kind  the 
American  republics  ought  to  have  recourse  to  a  nation  of  this 
continent — that  is,  to  the  United  States,  which  alone  has  suffi- 
cient force  and  importance.  But  the  Yankees  have  never  recon- 
ciled themselves  to  not  having  an  absolute  and  lasting  predom- 
inance over  the  other  republics  of  America,  and  thej'  never  miss 
an  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  other  states,  to 
impose  their  arbitration,  their  commerce,  and  their  protection. 
'America  for  the  Americans'  means  therefore  simply  'South 
America  diplomatically  and  commercially  for  the  United  States. ' 
The  poorer  countries  would  merely  become  new  centers  of  ex- 
ploitation for  the  greater  one,  whose  diplomacy  is  merely  auxili- 
ary to  its  mercantile  enterprises.  With  its  interested  views  and 
its  want  of  diplomatic  morality  it  offers  neither  guaranty  nor 
protection  for  the  other  Republics.  We  Spanish-Americans  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  a  thousand  times  more  distant  from  them  than  from  any 
European  power.  Spain  gave  us  its  race,  its  language,  and  its 
culture.  France  nourished  us  intellectually  by  its  literature  and 
art  for  more  than  a  century.  From  England  we  have  commerce, 
industry,  railways,  and  steamboats.  Germany  has  sent  us 
schoolmasters,  officers,  its  most  active  commerce,  and  its  most 
useful  emigration.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  all  American  coun- 
tries to  allow  the  United  States  to  become  absolute  arbiter  with 
the  right  to  examine  questions  and  to  give  decisions  which  no- 
body wants." — Tra)islatiotis  made  for  The  Literakv  Digest. 


A    RUSSIAN    SNUB  TO   GERMANY. 

T  T  is  not  only  England  that  has  to  complain  of  the  forwardness 
-*•  of  the  Germans  in  colonial  matters.  Their  apparent  desire 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  Far  East  is  viewed  with  decided 
suspicion  and  disfavor  by  Russia.  The  Novoye  Vret/tya,  St. 
Petersburg,  informs  the  Kaiser's  subjects  that  their  presence  is 
neither  wanted  nor  welcome  in  China.     That  paper  says : 

'The  Germans  seem  unwilling  to  believe  that  Russia  can  in- 
augurate economical  measures  in  China.  They  did  not  think 
that  we  could  pursue  in  the  East  political  and  economical  objects 
at  the  same  time.  We  must,  however,  admit  that,  judging  the 
future  by  the  past,  the  Germans  had  every  reason  to  be  surprised 
at  the  change.  Until  quite  recently  we  allowed  to  slip  by  every 
chance  where  political  influence  could  have  been  used  for  eco- 
nomic purposes.  For  this  reason  it  appeared  only  natural  to 
them  that,  after  having  secured  jiolitical  interests  in  China,  we 
should  leave  it  to  Western  nations  to  secure  economical  benefits. 
The  late  developments  proved  such  hojies  to  be  wrongly  founded. 
The  Rur.so-Chincse  loan  appeared  perplexing  to  the  Germans, 
they  became  uneasy,  and  when  we  showed  that  we  were  deter- 
mined to  defend  Russo-Chinose  interests  the  German  press  be- 
came really  nervous.  The  Germans  found  that  five  eighths  of  the 
capital  was  French,  and  three  eighths  Russian,  while  the  Bank 
Council,  consisting  of  eight  persons,  contained  five  Russians  and 
three  Frenchmen.     Shanghai   having  been  selected  as  the  place 
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for  locating  the  bank,  the  German  East  Asiatic  Bank  is  in  danger 
of  lively  competition.  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  misfor- 
tune to  the  Germans  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Russians  have  learned 
the  tremendous  importance  of  establishing  a  bank  in  a  country 
which  is  on  the  eve  of  reconstructing  entirely  its  economical  sys- 
tem. This  in  itself  seems  like  an  attack  on  the  Germans,  who 
pose  as  monopolists  of  civilization. 

"But  if  the  Germans  are  so  much  concerned  in  extending  civil- 
ization over  the  whole  earth,  they  ought  to  welcome  joyfully 
every  one  who  comes  to  assist  in  this  noble  work.  When  others 
come  to  China  to  accomplish  this  object,  the  Germans  ought  to 
be  delighted,  and  say:  'Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace;'  take  their  traps  and  bear  the  cross  of  civilization  into 
other  regions,  Africa,  for  instance."— Trans/a/eu^ /or  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


SHOULD  WE  JOIN    HANDS  WITH    ENGLAND? 

THE  English  press  seems  at  present  very  anxious  to  conciliate 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  latter's  right  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  nations  living  on  this  continent  is  no 
longer  contested.  The  Monroe  doctrine  or  any  other  similar 
policy  is  welcomed  by  our  British  cousins,  with  one  little  proviso — 
England  must  be  recognized  as  an  American  power.  Coupled 
with  this  goes  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  American  Government 
to  assist  England  in  regulating  the  Armenian  question.  This 
attitude  was  first  taken  up  by  the  Liberal  press,  but  the  Conserv- 
ative papers  have  followed  suit.  T/ie  5/.  James' s  Gazette,  in  an 
article  entitled  "Why  not  come  over  and  help  us?"  expresses  itself 
as  follows  : 

"Mr.  Chamberlain  is  perfectly  in  the  right  when  he  says  that 
this  country  has  no  quarrel  with  the  Monroe  doctrine.  We  quite 
recognize  that  the  twocontinents  are  shut  to  the  colonizing  enter- 
prises of  Europe.  It  is  as  much  to  our  interest  as  to  those  of  the 
United  States  to  cause  this  to  be  thoroughly  understood  ;  for  we 
hold  as  great  an  expanse  of  the  New  World  as  they  do."  Again  : 
"It  is  very  intelligible  to  us  that  the  United  States  decline  to  per- 
mit any  European  'system'  hostile  to  the  principles  of  their  Gov- 
ernment to  be  established  in  their  neighborhood  by  force  of  arms. 
When  Napoleon  III.  entered  on  an  adventure  of  the  kind  we  re- 
fused to  join  him.  What  we  do  find  it  necessary  to  dissent  from 
with  some  emphasis  is  Mr.  Olney's  extension  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
declaration  of  policy.  .  .  .  The  British  Empire  is  on  the  conti- 
nents of  the  New  World  by  as  good  a  right  as  the  United  States 
themselves  or  any  Spanish-American  Republic." 

That  paper  declares  most  emphatically  that  European  nations 
must  indeed,  be  excluded  from  meddling  with  these  continents. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  will  perform  a  good  deed 
by  taking  an  English  view  of  the  quarrel  between  Venezuela  on 
the  one  hand  and  England  in  her  capacity  as  an  important  Amer- 
ican power  on  the  other.     The  editor  puts"  it  this  way  : 

"It  may  possibly  surprise  some  Americans  to  be  told  that  they 
would  also  be  doing  a  service  to  humanity  in  general,  and  to 
themselves,  in  helping  us  against  that  semi-barbarous  half-caste 
Republic.  And  yet  that  is  the  fact.  There  is  no  question  here 
of  aggression  by  European  powers  or  of  the  forcible  imposition 
of  any  system — unless,  to  be  sure,  it  is  the  system  of  maintaining 
law  and  order  and  a  decent  police  where  the  free  native  Spanish- 
Indian-negro  amalgamation  would  prefer  its  own  sluttish  an- 
archy. Venezuela  has  kept  this  frontier  dispute  open  for  half  a 
century,  not  for  any  sane  reason,  but  because  it  is  essential!)' 
anarchical  and  incapable  of  conducting  its  relations  with  reallj' 
civilized  powers  in  a  respectable  way.  We  do  not,  for  our  part, 
see  how  the  dignity  of  the  Great  Republic  could  possibly  be  in- 
jured if  it  joined  with  us  in  telling  Venezuela  that  it  must  make 
its  mind  up  to  live  on  tolerable  terms  with  its  neighbors.  No- 
body wants  to  conquer  that  interesting  child  of  freedom.  All  we 
want  it  to  do  is  'to  cease,'  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  said,  'from 
worshiping  the  devil'  to  our  cost.  Let  it  give  up  playing  dog-in- 
the-manger,  and  refusing  to  negotiate  unless  we  discuss  ridicu- 
lous terms.  As  the  result  of  bringing  it  to  its  bearings  would  be 
to  open  territory  to  industry  and  capital  for  the  United  States  as 
well  as  for  us,  and  as  no  attack  would  be  made  on  American  prin- 


ciples, why  should  we  not  have  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
in  this  humane  and  civilizing  'mission'  ?" 

Turning  to  the  Armenian  question.  The  St.  James's  Gazette  is 
certain  that,  with  the  help  of  the  United  States,  England  could 
defy  the  rest  of  the  European  powers.  The  editor  thinks  it  is  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  America  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  for  the  oppressed  Christians  in  Turkey.     He  says  : 

"The  American  missions  in  Asia  Minor  are  considerable,  while 
ours  are  small.  Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  late  insurrection  were 
trained  in  colleges  supported  by  subscribers  in  the  United  States, 
and  these  institutions  and  their  lively  pupils  are  known  to  have 
suffered  in  the  troubles  of  the  last  eighteen  months. 

"President  Cleveland's  Government  has,  then,  very  good 
ground  for  calling  upon  the  Sultan  for  satisfaction.  Its  own  citi- 
zens have  been  injured,  and  its  Armenian  clients  cruelly  ill-used. 
If  it  acts  by  itself,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  paralyzed,  as  we  are,  by 
the  much-quoted  European  concert.  .  .  .  However  ready  we 
may  be  to  face  the  world  in  arms  if  it  makes  a  combined  plunder- 
ing attack  on  us,  we  can  not  be  expected  to  deliberatelj'  provoke 
general  hostility  even  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  the  Armenian. 
But  with  the  United  States  giving  effectual  help  we  should  not 
stand  alone,  even  if  the  European  concert  were  to  protest  in 
chorus.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  reallj'  eager  to 
advance  the  cause  of  civilization  and  good  order  in  the  world, 
they  can  do  so  in  this  way  much  more  effectually  than  by  encour- 
aging Venezuela  to  defy  us." 


POLITICS    AND    THE     CHURCH     IN     CANADA. 

THE  Canadian  Parliament  and  the  Canadian  press  declare  in 
the  most  unmistakable  manner  that  they  stand  united  in 
opposing  any  attempt  from  without  to  change  the  status  quo,  as 
far  as  Canada's  position  toward  Great  Britain  is  concerned.  But 
here  their  unanimity  ends.  The  Manitoba  school  question  has 
given  a  strong  impetus  to  political  controversy,  and  Canadian 
affairs  are  discussed  with  much  less  moderation  than  formerly. 
Accusations  of  unfairness,  of  corruption,  of  untruthfulness,  and 
depravity  are  hurled  at  the  leaders  of  each  party  by  their  politi- 
cal opponents  with  increasing  energy.  This  was  especially 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  Cape  Breton  election,  in  which  the 
Conservative  candidate.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  over  8oo.  The  Liberals  are  specially  dissatisfied  with 
the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  this  election.  Bishop 
Cameron  expressed  his  views  in  the  following  letter : 

"A  great  wrong  has  been  done  for  the  last  five  years  to  the 
Catholic  minority  of  Manitoba,  a  wrong  entailing  most  serious 
pecuniary  loss  on  the  sufferers  as  well  as  jeopardizing  the  salva- 
tion of  countless  souls;  a  wrong  which,  if  not  now  abated,  may 
sooner  or  later  be  inflicted  on  the  Catholic  minority  of  other  prov- 
inces in  a  more  or  less  cruel  degree,  and  yet  we  meet  the  appall- 
ing spectacle  of  multitudes  of  men  who  are  loud  in  their  praises 
of  liberty  and  justice  and  religion,  arraigned  against  remedial 
legislation,  the  only  available  means  under  the  constitution  of 
redressing  that  wrong,  and  then  doing  all  they  can  to  perpetuate 
this  monster  evil,  subversive  of  religion,  justice,  and  liberty,  in 
order  to  attain  their  own  selfish  ends,  in  defiance  of  God.  And 
to  our  shame,  among  these  hell-inspired  hypocrites  are  to  be 
found  not  a  few  Catholics  who  will  vote  against  justice  being 
done  to  their  sorely-oppressed  co-religionists,  and  who,  to  add 
insult  to  injury,  will  move  for  a  commission  of  investigation  in- 
stead of  remedial  legislation.  This  commission  is  pronounced  to 
be  the  hollowest  sham  by  the  most  competent  of  living  judges  on 
the  subject." 

As  Bishop  Labrecque  had,  only  a  short  time  before,  asked  the 
electors  of  Charlevoix  to  vote  for  a  candidate  who  would  pledge 
himself  to  assist  in  gaining  a  Catholic  victory  in  the  school  ques- 
tion, the  Liberals  accuse  the  higher  clergy  of  the  misdemeanor  of 
unduly  influencing  elections.      The  Witness,  Montreal,  says : 

"It  seems  now  that  had  not  Bishop  Cameron  issued  his  epistle 
in  which  he  cursed  the  Liberals  as 'hell-inspired  hypocrites, '  who 
were  acting  'in  defiance  of  God,'  Sir  Charles  Tupper  would  have 
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been,  if  elected  at  all.  elected  by  only  a  very  small  majority.  .  .  . 
The  victory  is  a  poor  one,  but  small  as  it  is  it  has  been  won  at  a 
great  cost  to  the  Conservative  Party,  or  else  the  Conservative 
Protestants  of  Ontario  and  the  other  provinces  are  more  compla- 
cent than  we  imagine  them  to  be.  If  Bishop  Cameron's  mande- 
ment  does  not  do  the  Conservatives  more  harm,  not  only  in 
Protestant  but  also  in  Roman  Catholic  constituencies,  than  it  has 
done  them  good  in  electing  Sir  Charles  Tupper  we  shall  be  much 
astonished.  The  course  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  regard 
to  the  Manitoba  school  affair  has  been  simply  outrageous." 

The  Tribune.  Victoria.  B.  C.  thinks  it  is  time  for  the  people 
of  Canada  to  consider  how  far  they  will  allow  their  clergy  to 
control  political  affairs.      The  Globe,  Toronto,  says: 

"There  maybe  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  legitimate  participation  of  the  clergy  in  politics  and 
the  abuse  of  their  authority,  but  that  Bishop  Cameron  has  over- 
stepped the  line  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt.  Whatever  effect 
such  utterances  may  have  on  the  fortunes  of  one  political  party  or 
the  other,  they  are  bad  for  the  country,  bad  for  the  church,  bad 
for  citizenship,  bad  for  religion,  utterly  indefensible  upon  every 
ground.  Ministers  of  religion  who  take  part  in  politics  ought,  by 
virtue  of  their  education  and  of  the  mission  of  peace  and  good- 
will with  which  they  are  entrusted,  to  set  an  example  of  fairness 
and  good  temper  in  the  discussion  of  public  affairs." 

The  Free  Press,  Ottawa,  thinks  the  election  of  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  a  Pyrrhus  victory.     It  says  : 

"Not  a  Tory  weapon  that  could  by  any  means  be  used  was  left 
in  its  sheath.  Money  in  barrels  was  there  to  corrupt  the  electors. 
The  agency  of  the  church  was  obtained,  and  the  fulmination  of 
the  episcopate  launched  against  all  Catholics  who  proposed  to 
vote  against  the  Tory  candidate.  The  electorate  was  further 
corrupted  with  the  promise  of  railways  and  public  works  in  the 
true  Tupper  style,  and  threats,  cajolery,  and  deceit  alike  played 
their  part  in  this  monumental  electoral  contest  of  despair.  .  .  . 
However,  the  matter  is  of  no  great  importance.  A  brigade  of  Sir 
Charles  Tuppers  could  not  save  the  Tory  Government  or  the  Tory 
Party.  The  public  has  now  merely  to  wait  and  see  whether  Sir 
Charles  will  drive  the  hearse  containing  the 'remains'  of  the  Tory 
Party  to  the  cemetery  quicker  than  his  brother  knight.  The 
sooner  the  better." 

The  London  (Ontario)  Advertiser  is  equally  bitter  in  its  de- 
nunciation of  the  victorious  candidate  : 

"To  help  to  elect  him.  probably  $50,000  has  been  spent  by  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  who  has  become  rich  through  office-holding  and 
those  who  expect  favors  from  him.  In  addition  to  this,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  public  works  have  been 
promised  in  the  constituency,  and  public  offices  almost  without 
number." 

The  IVeek,  Toronto,  thinks  Bishop  Cameron's  letter  is  more 
likely  to  have  cost  Sir  Charles  some  votes  than  to  have  won  them. 
If  separate  schools  produce  men  who  are  influenced  by  a  cleric 
who  describes  as  "hell-inspired  hypocrites"  his  political  oppo- 
nents. Manitoba's  objection  to  such  schools  becomes  comprehen- 
sible. 

The  Ht-ruld,  Halifax,  declares  that  the  letter  written  by  Bishop 
Cameron  was  private,  and  marked  as  such,  and  believes  that  the 
Liberals  will  not  profit  much  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
made  use  of  private  correspondence  to  further  their  ends.  The 
Mail  atid  Empire,  Toronto,  points  out  that  Cape  Breton  is  not  a 
Conservative  electorate  of  long  standing ;  that  the  Liberal  candi- 
date, Murray,  went  out  of  his  way  to  promise  protection  for  coal, 
the  staple  industrial  product  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  the  voters' 
lists  were  not  complete.  In  spite  of  rJ.l  this  Sir  Charles  obtained 
a  larger  majority  than  has  ever  been  given  in  the  county.  Con- 
cerning Bishop  Cameron's  attitude.  The  Mail  and  Empire  says  : 

"The  participation  of  Bishop  Cameron  in  the  contest,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  IS  traceable  to  the  religious  appeals  that  the  emis- 
saries from  Ottawa  were  making,  doubtless  cut,  to  some  extent, 
both  ways.  The  general  result,  however,  was  very  marked. 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  stood  fairly  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, avoiding  the  sectarian  evil  which  the  Ottawa  emissaries  were 


sent  to  promote,  and  the  other  disadvantages  were  more  than 
tided  over." 

The  Minerve,  Montreal,  claims  that  Sir  Charles  owes  his  elec- 
tion mainly  to  the  timely  interference  of  the  Bishop  of  Antigo- 
nish.  The  paper  also  believes  that  this  Conservative  victory 
marks  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian  electorate,  and 
proves  that  the  Conservatives  will  retain  the  majority  in  the  next 
Parliament. 


WHY   THE    POPE    HONORED    BISMARCK. 

THAT  Bismarck  was  the  champion  of  secular  power  when  the 
Catholic  Church  claimed  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its 
clergy  is  well  known.  That  he  made  his  peace  with  Rome  in 
later  years  is  less  known.  Yet  Bismarck  is  a  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  Christ  and  possesses  a  decoration  set  in  brilliants,  which  the 
present  occupant  of  the  Vatican  conferred  upon  this  once  formid- 
able enemy  of  the  church.  The  order  was  conferred  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  which  Bismarck  attached  to  the  influence  of 
the  Pope  at  a  time  when  he  was  supposed  to  lessen  that  influence. 
The  Braunschweiger  Tageblatt,  Braunschweig,  in  referring  to 
this  matter,  declares  that  Bismarck  never  failed  to  make  due  dis- 
tinction between  the  quarrel  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the 
Holy  See  and  the  attempts  of  unbelievers  who  wished  to  destroy 
all  prestige  of  the  church.  Leo  XIII.  was  quick  to  acknowledge 
this.  He  sent  a  volume  of  his  Latin  verse  to  Bismarck  in  1884, 
an  act  which  astonished  the  world  no  less  than  the  decoration  of 
the  Chancellor,  which  took  place  in  18S5.     The  lageblatt  says: 

"Bismarck  often  used  strong  expressions  during  the  Ktiltur- 
kampf,  but  he  took  care  that  the  battle  should  be  fought  within 
narrow  lines,  and  did  his  best  to  prevent  unnecessary  quarrels. 
Thus  on  March  10,  1873,  he  said  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Lords: 
'This  is  not  a  question  of  difference  of  opinion  between  a  Protes- 
tant dynasty  and  the  Catholic  Church ;  neither  is  it  a  struggle 
between  faith  and  unbelief.  The  quarrel  is  one  as  old  as  the 
human  race  :  it  is  the  quarrel  between  the  authority  of  princes 
and  that  of  the  priesthood.  Like  every  other  struggle,  this  one 
is  interrupted  by  armistices,  alliances,  and  periods  of  peace,  only 
to  break  forth  afresh.  The  state  will  never  forego  the  claim  that 
it  is  predominant  in  the  rule  of  this  world,  but  the  church  attacks 
the  state.'  Bismarck  prevented  the  abolition  of  the  Prussian 
Embassy  to  the  Vatican,  for  he  always  hoped  that  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  the  Pope  and  the  Kaiser  would  be  brought 
about,  altho  he  acknowledged  that  it  was  equally  difficult  to  take 
the  first  step.  In  18S5  Bismarck  had  a  chance  to  conciliate  the 
Pope,  and  he  made  use  of  it.  He  entrusted  the  Pope  with  the 
settlement  of  the  quarrel  between  Spain  and  Germany  regarding 
the  Caroline  Islands.  Many  people  regarded  this  move  only  as 
one  of  Bismarck's  little  jokes,  but  it  had  great  consequences. 
Leo  XIII.  informed  Bismarck  in  a  letter  that 'the  Catholics  ap- 
preciated the  honor  conferred  upon  their  Head,' and  that  the 
Chancellor  'who  had  created  the  German  Empire,  once  more 
proved  his  wisdom.'  Bismarck  replied  that  he  was 'willing  to 
show  due  respect  to  the  Vatican  wherever  he  could  do  so  without 
harm  to  his  king  and  his  country.'  The  hope  of  the  Catholics 
that  Germany  would  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the  Pope's  tem- 
poral power  was  not  realized,  for  Germany  held  to  the  Triple 
Alliance." 

William  I.  returned  the  compliment  paid  to  his  Chancellor  by 
conferring  upon  the  Cardinal-Secretary,  Mgr.  Jacobini.  the  Order 
of  the  Black  Eagle,  the  highest  Prussian  decoration.— 7>-rt«J- 
laiedfor  The  Literary  Digest. 

Hkre  is  wlmt  a  writer  in  Chambers's  Journal  describes  as  an  "amusing" 
instance  of  tht-  manner  in  whii-li  the  Uitlanders  at  Johannesburji trade  with 
the  Uoers:  "An  Rn^'lish  trader  purchased  a  wason-load  of  stuff  from  a 
Hoer,  and  bv  moans  of  a  few  tiijnrcs  and  calculations  easdy  tossed  off.  and 
with  manv  flourishes,  makes  out  that  the  amount  he  has  to  pay  to  the 
Dutchman  is  about  half  of  what  it  oui;ht  to  be,  if  correctly  reckoned  tip  at 
the  price  a^'reed.  '  Oom  Paul'  .can  not  reckon  much,  but  has  a  Ready 
Reckoner,  and  points  to  and  wants  the  larcer  amount.  '  What's  that ?' 
savs  the  other.  'Let's  look  at  it.'  Then.  'Why.  that's  last  year's  Ready 
Reckoner!  Look  here,  man.  it's  marked  1804.  It's  no  good  now.'  AUa- 
niachta!"  savs  the  Hoer,  'I  did  not  notice  that;'  and  plods  off  home, 
wagon  and  nil.  content  with  the  lesser  sum."  The  writer  adds  that  "lead- 
ing business  men  "  at  Johannesburg  will  tell  you  themselves  that  honesty 
is  not  expected  there. 
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THE   KIND    OF   FLEET    THAT   IS    NECESSARY. 

THE  Correspondant,  Paris,  gives  a  resume  of  Admiral  Four- 
nier's  book.  "The  Kind  of  Fleet  that  Is  Necessary."  The 
officer  proceeds  from  the  assumption  that  the  naval  war  of  the 
future  will  be  fought  between  two  powers  whose  naval  forces  are 
very  unequal.  He  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  single  cruiser  and 
privateer  of  past  ages,  sweeping  the  ocean  in  search  of  prey,  will 
revive.  The  Admiral  declares  that  the  great  battle-ships  have 
had  their  day,  and  that  the  future  belongs  to  vessels  of  moderate 
size.  He  thinks  it  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  a  fleet  of  ves- 
sels of  uniform  pattern.  The  crews  would  then  have  little  to 
learn  in  going  from  one  vessel  to  another,  and  slow  vessels  would 
not  be  forced  to  strain  their  machinery  to  keep  up  uniform  speed 
with  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  Singly,  such  cruisers  could  do  good 
service  as  commerce-destroyers;  combined  they  would  form  val- 
uable material  in  the  hands  of  the  commanding  officers.  The 
Admiral  writes  specially  for  France,  but  his  remarks  apply  to 
almost  every  other  naval  power  with  the  exception  of  England. 
He  says : 

"Our  typical  enemy  at  sea  is,  of  course,  England.  Our  fleet  at 
the  moment  at  which  war  is  declared  would  be  taken  by  surj^rise. 
The  ships  would  either  be  in  port,  waiting  to  be  got  ready  for 
sea,  or  dispersed  about  the  coasts,  training  their  crews.  We 
would,  therefore,  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  beaten.  But  even 
if  we  win  a  battle,  England  would  gain  the  advantage.  This  is 
no  paradox.  Great  Britain  has  many  more  ships  than  we  have. 
If  her  fleet  succeeds  in  maiming  some  of  our  best  vessels,  the 
British  fleet,  even  if  its  loss  is  equal  or  somewhat  greater  than 
our  own,  will  retain  enough  ships  to  make  England  mistress  of 
the  seas  by  sheer  force  of  numbers.  We  must  act  in  a  very 
different  manner.  We  must  send  our  ships  to  sea  to  haunt  the 
most  frequented  routes  of  navigation  ;  destroy  the  enemy's  mail- 
steamers,  take  his  sailing-ships,  ruin  his  commerce  and  his  credit. 
It  will  be  said  that  England  can  retaliate.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  is  true,  but  she  would  be  the  loser  in  the  game.  For  every 
three  ships  that  we  lose,  England  would  lose  ten.  As  for  our 
coasts,  these  can  take  care  of  themselves,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
artillery  to  keep  the  enemy's  ships  off.  Besides,  if  our  ships  are 
out  after  the  British  merchant  vessels,  England's  ships  will  be 
too  busy  chasing  ours  to  allow  a  descent  upon  our  coasts.  No 
other  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  than  this  :  in  case  of  war  with 
England  we  must  not  lose  a  minute,  but  send  our  ships  out  before 
our  ports  can  be  blockaded.  They  must  go  in  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  interfere  with  his  communications,  destroy  his  commerce, 
strike  at  his  very  life. 

"Have  we  the  ships  necessary  for  this  work?     No. 

"Our  ships  are  built  to  maneuver  in  the  vicinity  of  our  ports. 
What  we  want  is  a  large  number  of  fast  cruisers,  able  to  remain 
at  sea  for  a  long  time.  They  must  also  be  able  to  enter  into 
combat  not  only  in  connection  with  other  ships,  but  by  themselves. 

"The  combats  of  the  future  will  be  fought  mainly  at  a  distance. 
Whether  the  fight  takes  place  between  squadrons  or  single  ships 
is  immaterial ;  it  will  be  a  running  fight.  There  will  be  pursued 
and  pursuers.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  guns  in  a  posi- 
tion to  attack  or  repel  attack  during  a  chase.  Broadside  guns  and 
batteries  are  useless  for  this  purpose.  The  ships  we  need  must 
therefore  possess  the  following  qualities  :  A  greater  speed  than 
that  of  the  ships  opposed  to  them  in  battle.  For  a  fair  chance  to 
win,  a  vessel  must  be  able  to  accept  or  decline  a  combat  at  pleas- 
ure, accepting  only  under  the  most  advantageous  terms.  The 
artillery  must  be  placed  in  the  bow  and  in  the  stern.  The  guns 
should  be  of  moderate  calibre,  and  there  should  be  as  many  quick- 
firing  guns  as  possible.  The  ships  should  not  be  belted  only,  but 
armored  all  over,  to  insure  proper  protection  of  men  and  material. 
Well-protected  torpedo-tubes,  situated  below  the  water-line.  A 
small  squadron  of  ocean-going  torpedo-boats,  to  accompany  the 
larger  vessels. 

"  Ships  of  6,ooo  to  8, 500  tons,  with  a  mean  speed  of  twenty  knots, 
and  a  capacity  of  steaming  12,000  to  14,000  miles  without  replen- 
ishing their  coal,  will  form  the  most  serviceable  fleet." — Traiis- 
latedforTuv.  Literary  Digest 


America  as  the  Scene  of  the  Next  Great  Revo- 
lution.— It  is  the  custom  of  socialist  and  anarchist  publications 
to  paint  the  condition  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  published 
in  the  most  somber  colors.  The  Vorivdrts,  Buenos  Ayres,  devi- 
ates from  this  practise.  It  attributes  to  the  United  States  the 
greatest  misery,  and  predicts  that  the  coming  era  of  social  revo- 
lution will  be  inaugurated  here.     The  paper  says: 

"Nowhere  has  engineering  reached  such  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection as  in  the  United  States,  and-that  country  is  not  far  wrong 
in  claiming  economical  leadership  among  civilized  nations.  But 
along  with  this  goes  the  fact  that  capitalistic  exploitation  has 
nowhere  met  with  less  obstruction  than  m  the  United  States  ;  its 
murderous,  destructive  results  are  nowhere  more  apparent,  and 
the  absurdity  of  the  capitalistic  mode  of  production  has  nowhere 
been  demonstrated  more  glaringly." 

The  writer  quotes  Mr.  Chauncey  Depew  as  having  said  that 
"fifty  prominent  men  could,  if  they  agreed,  stop  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  nation."     He  then  continues: 

"And  these  men  have  the  legal  'right'  to  do  this,  according  to 
the  'divine'  order  of  things.  If,  some  day,  they  agree  to  make 
this  amusing  experiment,  if  they  order  the  cessation  of  produc- 
tion, they  can  order  the  nation  to  starve  in  the  most  'lawful' 
manner.  If  these  American  masters  come  to  terms  with  their 
European  fellows,  the  whole  human  race  can  be  made  to  obey 
them.  That  is,  if  the  rest  of  mankind  are  disposed  to  uphold  the 
'sacred'  rights  of  private  property.  Against  the  power  of  these 
gods  of  capital  the  power  of  the  Almighty  is  as  nothing.  The 
latter  is  supposed  to  have  needed  forty  days  to  destroy  mankind, 
and  was  forced  to  make  use  of  extraordinary  means.  The  former 
can  create  untold  misery  by  a  mere  order." — Tratislaiedfor  The 
Literary  Digest. 


The  attendance  of  foreign  students  in  German  universities  is  said  to  be 
larger  this  winter  than  at  any  previous  time  :  2,287  foreigners  were  imma- 
triculated,  517  of  whom  are  Americans. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

•  The  new  fortifications  of  Paris  enclose  a  much  larger  area  than  in  1870. 
Even  Versailles  is  now  within  the  line  of  forts.  The  French  regard  Paris 
now  as  perfectly  safe  against  a  siege.  Some  critics,  nevertheless,  point  out 
that  such  an  enormous  fortress  needs  a  very  large  army  for  its  defense  ; 
which  army  must  necessarily  be  withdrawn  from  the  troops  operating  in 
the  field.  That  undisciplined  masses  are  iiseiess  for  the  defense  of  such  a 
fortress  was  proven  in  1870,  when  the  Germans  besieged  Paris  with  an 
army  less  than  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  Trochu, 
if  the  National  Guard  and  militia  are  to  be  counted. 

Money,  London,  points  out  that,  if  the  Germans  invest  large  sums  in  Brit- 
ish colonies,  Englishmen  do  not  fail  to  return  the  compliment.  It  has  lately 
oozed  out  that  Count  Caprivi,  immediately  before  his  retirement  from  the 
Imperial  Chancellorship,  granted  a  British  syndicate  a  concession  of  some 
millions  of  acres  of  territory  in  German  East  Africa,  and  a  company  is  now 
about  to  be  brought  out  to  develop  the  concession.  The  original  syndicate 
was  largely  Scotch,  and  most  of  its  capital  was  raised  over  the  border. 
Large  subscriptions  to  the  share  capital  of  the  company  are  also  promised 
in  the  same  quarter. 

The  Panama  Star  and  Herald  has  a  suggestion  to  offer  to  President  Cleve- 
land. It  says:  "We  dare  say  that  the  William  doctrine  in  Africa  will  not 
be  more  to  the  taste  of  Great  Britain  than  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  in  Amer- 
ica ;  but  the  medicine  will  have  to  be  taken  nevertheless,  and  don't  you  for- 
get it!  We  respectfully  suggest  the  name  of  the  Kaiser  to  President  Grover 
Cleveland,  in  case  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  splendid  commission  to  be  se- 
lected." 

England  means  to  build  a  navy  large  enough  "  to  whip  creation,"  and  to 
prove  that  she  is  mistress  of  the  sea,  a  fact  which  is  denied  by  most  nations. 
The  Czar  of  Russia  will  make  England's  task  pretty  difficult.  He  has 
ordered  $100,000,000  to  be  spent  on  the  Russian  navy,  to  place  an  adequate 
number  of  cruisers  against  the  P>ritish  ships  of  the  same  type. 

The  Belgian  Socialists  won  more  victories  last  year  than  their  fellows  in 
any  other  country.  They  control  now  250  municipalities  of  the  kingdom. 
Among  these  are  25  towns  with  between  lo.oooand  35,000  inhabitants.  In  the 
largest  cities,  too,  they  have  a  good  showing.  A  third  of  the  aldermen  of 
Brussels  and  Ghent  are  socialists. 

THK/otirnal  de  Co7nmerce,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  gets  rather  mixed  when  it  dis- 
cusses American  politics.  Here's  a  sample:  "The  municipal  elections  in 
New  York  certainly  ended  favorably  for  the  Republicans  last  j'ear.  Mr. 
Tammany  Hall  was  elected  mayor  by  them,  a  fact  which  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  the  press  of  the  Union.  ' 

The  most  expensive  parliament  in  Europe  is  that  of  France.  The  two 
cham  bers  cost  the  nation  $1,500,000  annually.  Spain  spends  $490,000  on  her 
representation,  Italy  $420,000,  England  $320,000,  Belgium  $190,000,  Portugal 
$150,000,  Germany  $95,000. 

One  of  the  few  French  Protestant  visionaries,  Guillaume  Monod.died  re- 
cently in  Paris  at  the  age  of  ninety-five.  He  believed  that  he  was  Jesus 
Christ  and  led  a  congregation  of  nearly  500  persons  to  believe  it  also.  He 
belonged  to  the  very  numerous  family  of  Monods,  neariyall  of  whose  male 
members  are  Protestant  ministers. 
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MKS.    MAKY    A.   LIVEKMORE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

MRS.    LIVERMORE    ON     SEXUAL     RELATIONS. 

THE  history  of  woman  through  the  ages  is  characterized  by 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  in  7'/if  North  Amertcixn  Review, 
as  "painful  reading."  Mrs.  Livermore  finds  that  woman's  physi- 
cal weakness,  and  not  alone  her  mental  inferiority,  has  made  her 
the  subject  of  man;  that  toiling  patiently  for  him,  asking  little 
for  herself  and  everything  for  him.  cheerfully  sharing  with  him 

all  his  perils  and 
hardships,  the  unap- 
preciated mother  of 
his  children,  she  has 
been  bought  and 
sold,  petted  or  tor- 
tured, according  to 
the  whim  of  her 
owner,  the  victim  ev- 
erywhere of  pillage, 
lust,  war,  and  servi- 
tude. And  this  state- 
ment she  says  in- 
cludes all  races  and 
peoples  of  the  earth 
from  the  date  of 
their  historic  exist- 
ence. After  recall- 
ing the  Oriental  and 
Roman  and  Grecian 
degradation  of  wom- 
an, and  the  fact  that  the  early  Christian  fathers  denounced 
women  as  "noxious  animals,"  "painted  temptresses."  "necessary 
evils,"  "desirable  calamities,"  and  "domestic  perils,"  Mrs.  Liver- 
more notes  that  here  and  there  along  the  ages  there  have  been 
exceptional  peoples  whose  civilization  lifted  woman  for  a  time  to 
an  equality  with  men,  and  that  chief  among  these  v;ere  the  Egyp- 
tians. She  believes  that  the  hereditary  effects  of  the  ages  of  ser- 
vitude are  apparent  to-day  in  both  men  and  women.     Siie  says: 

"It  has  retarded  woman's  development  in  normal  ways;  has 
broken  down  her  self-respect  and  self-appreciation.  Living 
under  constant  restriction  and  hindrance,  she  became  cowardly, 
both  physically  and  morally.  Denied  the  rights  and  privileges 
common  to  humanity,  she  gained  them  by  cunning  and  fawning, 
stratagem  and  intrigue.  Eager  for  her  own  sake  to  win  the 
favor  of  her  husband,  father,  or  any  other  man  who  held  her  fate 
in  his  hands,  she  resorted  to  inordinate  otTorls  to  please  and  cajole 
him,  so  that  she  is  to-day  overweighted  with  love  of  approbation, 
which  sometimes  effaces  all  moral  distinctions.  It  has  rarely 
been  possible  for  women  to  rise  above  the  arbitrary  standards  of 
womanly  inferiority  persistently  set  before  them.  It  is  amazing 
that  they  held  their  own  during  these  ages  of  degradation.  And 
as 'the  inheritance  of  traits  of  character  is  persistent  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  inherited,'  women  are 
conservative,  and  progress  slowly  with  halting  step. 

"The  exercise  of  irresponsil)le  dominion  over  women  has  also 
acted  unfavorably  upon  men,  as  the  use  of  irresponsible  ])ower 
always  does.  It  has  treated  in  their  minds  immense  self-com- 
placency, a  contemptuous  opinion  of  women,  which  runs  through 
the  literature  and  legislation  of  all  naticms.  It  has  induced  them 
to  formulate  different  codes  of  morals  for  the  sexes,  morerigorfjus 
for  women  than  men,  to  enact  unjust  laws  for  them  which  dis- 
grace the  statute  books,  to  affix  severer  penalties  for  crimes  com- 
mitted when  women  are  the  criminals,  and  they  have  arranged 
the  relations  of  the  government  so  that  while  women  help  to  bear 
its  burdens,  its  benefits  are  mostly  conferred  upon  men.  The  hus- 
band is  given  legal  cimtrol  of  the  wife's  person,  in  most  instances 
he  has  Ownership  of  her  earnings,  and,  excejU  in  seven  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  he  denies  her  to-day  legal  ownership  in  her 
minor  children.  The  father  is  their  sole  legal  owner.  Rarely 
do  men  pay  women  the  same  wages,  when  they  do  the  same  work 


as  men.  and  they  allow  women  to  stand  on  an  equality  with  them 
only  when  punishment  and  the  payment  of  taxes  are  in  question. 
All  these  unjust- inequalities  are  survivals  of  the  long  ages  of 
.servitude  through  which  women  have  passed,  and  which  have  not 
yet  entirely  ceased  to  exist." 

Having  sketched  what  apjiears  to  her  as  exceptionally  beauti- 
ful in  the  devoted  married  life  of  Wendell  and  Anne  Phillips, 
Mrs.  Livermore  expresses  the  belief  that  there  have  been  and  are 
to-day  husbands  of  a  like  rare  type,  who  regard  the  wife  as  the 
"beloved  other  half,"  not  in  the  meaningless  sense  in  which  the 
careless  gallantry  of  the  day  phrases  it,  but  with  the  unselfish 
devotion  of  a  life,  tho  she  thinks  that  such  are  comparatively 
few.  while  husbands  of  another  sort  are  very  much  in  evidence. 
She  then  generalizes  as  follows  : 

"My  attention  was  called  to  three  works  of  art,  in  a  gallery, 
remarkable  alike  for  their  admirable  technique  and  their  unmiti- 
gated repulsiveness.  One  represented  in  marble  the  figure  of 
the  drunken  god  Silenus,  astride  an  ass.  The  only  sober  object 
in  the  sculpture  was  the  ass,  bestrode  by  the  marble  god,  whose 
every  fiber,  muscle,  and  feature  drooped  in  senseless  inebriety. 
Across  the  gallery  was  an  ivory  satyr,  with  pointed  face,  short 
horns,  leering  eyes,  and  lolling  tongue,  the  whole  expression 
being  one  of  beastly  sensuality.  Locked  in  a  glass  case  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  curious,  was  the  head  of  a  Bacchante,  cut  in  the 
pellucid  crystal  of  a  gem  bluer  than  God's  heaven,  the  hair  dis- 
hevelled, the  features  distorted,  the  mouth  open,  the  whole  face 
indicating  drunken  frenzy. 

"Given  time  enough,  and  these  works  of  art  will- cease  to  be. 
The  marble  god  and  the  ivory  satyr  will  disintegrate  into  sand 
and  dust.  But  the  drunken  husband  and  father  is  also  an  artist. 
And  he  sends  out  into  the  world  a  hideous  caricature  of  the  living 
God  in  the  person  of  his  own  child,  whose  life  stretches  away 
farther  than  our  imaginations  can  follow.  It  is  the  most  serious 
and  widespread  evil  of  our  time,  the  drunkenness  of  husbands. 
,  alike  in  high  life  and  low  life,  and  it  portends  the  direst  conse- 
quences to  posterity.  The  woman  who  dares  marry  a  libertine, 
or  a  drunkard,  with  the  hope  of  reforming  him,  or  the  expecta- 
tion of  linding  happiness  with  him.  ought  to  have  a  chance  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  or  a  home  for  imbeciles. 

"Before  all  forms  of  governinent,  all  types  of  civilization,  all 
advance  in  education,  the  relations  of  the  husband  and  wife  make 
the  everlasting  granite  on  which  the  whole  world  rests.  Just  so 
fast  and  just  so  far  as  these  relations  are  what  they  ought  to  be, 
and  what  God  intends  they  shall  be,  just  so  fast  and  just  so  far 
will  society  be  uplifted — no  faster,  no  farther.  'How  shall  we 
purif J' public  life?'  is  the  great  question  of  the  hour.  We  can 
purify  public  life  no  faster  than  we  purify  the  private  life  in  the 
home,  for  the  public  life  is  only  the  public  expression  of  the  pri- 
vate life  of  a  people.  The  advance  of  a  nation  comes  only 
through  the  improvement  of  the  homes  of  a  nation.  As  the  ag- 
gregate of  these  niay  be,  so  will  the  nation  be.  For  it  is  in  the 
home,  conducted  by  the  harmonious  and  right-minded  husband 
and  wife,  that  the  real  harmonizing  and  civilizing  are  carried  for- 
ward." 


HARD    LIFE   OF    INDIAN    WOMEN    AND    DOGS. 

^T^IIE  life  of  the  handful  of  persons,  chiefly  Indians  and  half- 
-■-  breeds,  who  are  the  servants  of  the  great  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  is  described  by  Mr.  Caspar  W.  Whitney  in  his  third 
paper  on  Northern  Canada,  "On  Snow-Shoes  to  the  Barren 
Grounds,"  j)ublished  in  the  February  Hixrper' s.  We  are  told 
that  the  real  dwellers  within  the  settlements  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  are  a  comparative  handful.  Those  that  live  within  the 
company's  gates  are  chiefly  half-breeds.  In  summer  they  catch 
and  dry  the  fish  which  forms  the  chief  article  of  food  for  men  and 
dogs,  or  work  on  the  flat-boats,  and  in  winter  they  spend  the 
short  days  in  "  tripping,"  and  the  long  nights  in  smoking'and 
talking  about  their  dogs,  or  in  dancing  and  sleeping.  This  ap- 
plies to  tile  men.  Life  is  a  more  serious  affair  for  the  women. 
Of  these  Mr.  Whitney  says  : 

"They  loo  sleep  and  dance  and  smoke,  but  their  sleeping  comes 
as  a  well-earned  respite  after  the  day's  toil ;  their  dancing  has  the 
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outward  appearance  of  a  sacrifice,  to  which  they  are  irilently  re- 
signed, and  smoking  is  an  accompaniment  to  work  rather  than  a 
diversion  in  itself.  The  woman  is  the  country  drudge.  Her 
work  is  never  finished.  She  chops  the  firewood,  dries  the  fish 
and  meat,  snares  rabbits,  and  carries  her  catch  into  the  post  on 
her  back;  scrapes  and  tans  the  moose  and  caribou  hides,  from 
the  latter  of  which  she  afterward  makes 'babiche'  by  cutting  it 
into  strings  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide  ;  laces  thesnowshoes,  makes 
and  embroiders  with  beads  the  mittens,  moccasins,  and  leggings; 
yields  the  lion's  share  of  the  scanty  larder  to  her  husband  when 
he  is  at  home  luxuriating  in  smoke  and  sleep,  and,  when  he  is 
away,  gives  her  children  her  tiny  pret  (allowance)  of  fish  and 
goes  hungry  without  a  murmur. 

"This  is  the  woman  of  the  post.  She  of  the  woods,  the  full- 
blooded  squaw — and  there  are  few  Indians  that  ever  take  up  a 
permanent  abode  in  the  settlement— does  all  this  and  more.  In 
addition  to  chopping  the  firewood,  she  seeks  and  hauls  it;  not 
only  dries,  but  catches  the  fish  ;  goes  after  and  quarters  and 
brings  in  the  game  her  master  has  killed ;  breaks  camp,  and 
pitches  it  again  whre  the  husband,  who  has  gone  on  ahead  with 
no  load  but  his  gun  and  no  thought  except  for  the  hunt,  and 
whose  trail  she  has  followed,  indicates  by  sticking  up  brush  in  the 
snow.  When  there  is  plenty  she  makes  her  meal  on  that  which 
her  lord  leaves,  and  where  there  is  little  she  starves,  along  with 
her  children  and  the  dogs." 

Mr.  Whitney  says  that  the  Indian  is  the  sybarite  of  the  North- 
land, and  the  only  genuine  socialist  on  earth.  He  holds  all  the 
possessions  of  his  country  equally  with  his  tribe,  feasts  and  fasts 
and  sorrows  and  rejoices  in  common,  and  roams  where  his  legs 
carry  and  there  is  game  for  his  gun.  We  quote  the  following 
concerning  the  Indian's  treatment  of  his  dogs  : 

"The  dogs  share  equally  the  good  luck  or  misfortune  of  their 
masters.  The  Indian  is  more  regardful  of  his  dogs  than  of  his 
women,  for  dogs  are  less  numerous  than  squaws,  and  necessary 
to  his  support.  The  driver  lashes  them  mercilessly  with  his  whip 
and  beats  them  brutally  with  clubs,  but  he  never  fails  to  include 
their  rations  in  \)\s,  sledge-load,  nor  to  divide  his  last  fish  for  their 
benefit.  It  is  not  goodness  of  heart  that  stirs  his  consideration, 
but  fear  for  his  own  safety  and  the  loss  of  an  indispensable 
draught-animal.  Without  his  dogs  he  would  be  compelled  to 
pack  on  his  back  what  he  now  packs  in  the  sledge,  to  drag  his 
game  out  of  the  woods,  and  carr}'  his  furs  to  the  post,  while  the 
loss  of  dogs  en  route  might  mean  for  him  delay,  starvation — pos- 
sibly death. 

"One  would  suppose  that  in  a  country  literally  dependent  on 
dogs  for  winter  transportation,  quantity  and  at  least  some  degree 
of  quality  would  be  kept  up.  And  yet  the  facts  are  directly  the 
reverse.  Not  only  is  quality  wanting,  but  the  quantity  is  limited. 
The  Hudson  Bay  Company,  strangely  enough,  seems  to  have 
made  no  eflfort  to  improve  or  even  establish  a  breed,  and  at  their 
more  important  posts  rarely  maintain  more  than  one  train,  and 
never  more  than  two. 

"Beyond  the  '  foregoer, '  upon  whom  the  meanings  of  tna-a-r-r- 
c/ie  (start) ,  e-ic-ie  (right) ,  ja  (left) ,  and  ivhoa  are  impressed  by  a 
club,  and  the  steer-dog — as  the  one  at,  say,  the  wheel,  to  make 
it  comprehensible,  is  called — there  is  no  training.  The  foregoer 
follows  the  trail  and  sets  the  pace.  The  steer-dog  keeps  the 
sledge  upon  a  slanting  track,  and  guides  it  through  trees  and 
rocks.  He  must  be  strong,  and  is  the  most  important  of  the  four 
in  rough  country.    .    .    . 

"The  diflference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  driver  is  that  the 
former  knows  how  and  when. to  handle  his  sledge  to  ease  the 
dogs,  keeps  them  all  up  totheirwork,  and  does  not  'force'  (urge) 
them  at  improper  times.  The  bad  driver  spends  his  energy  in 
throwing  clubs  at  the  foregoer  and  lashing  the  steer-dog,  chiefly 
because  the  latter  is  within  easy  reach.  He  permits  the  sledge  to 
slide  hither  and  thither,  to  the  exceeding  wear  and  tear  of  the 
steer-dog.  Now  and  then  he  stops  the  train  and  lashes  the  dogs 
all  round,  and  at  all  times  he  is  forcing  them.  Only  trains  made 
up  of  exceptional  dogs  last  more  than  a  couple  of  seasons,  and 
once  their  usefulness  is  passed  the  poor  brutes  are  turned  loose 
to  seek  a  living  where  those  for  whom  food  is  provided  are  more 
frequently  hungry  than  satisfied.  Their  vagrancy  is  usually 
short-lived — death  by  starvation  or  freezing  comes  speedily  to 
their  relief. 

"These  dogs  are  certainly  notable  travelers,  from  the  best-fed 


down  to  the  puniest  of  the  Indian  species,  which  are  contemptu- 
ously called  guides  by  the  half-breeds,  and  are  not  great  deal 
larger  than  a  big  fox.  They  draw  a  heavier  load,  at  a  faster 
pace,  on  less  food,  and  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  one 
would  believe  without  seeing.  The  usual  number  to  a  train  is 
four,  and  tandem  is  the  mode  of  hitching  them  to  the  sledge, 
which  is  about  seven  feet  long  by  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  made 
of  either  two  or  three  birch  slats  held  together  by  cross-bars,  and 
turned  over  at  the  head  like  a  toboggan.  These  four  dogs  will 
haul  four  hundred  pounds  on  a  fair  track  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  miles  a  day.  In  the  woods  where  the  snow  is  deep  and 
the  trail  must  be  broken  the  day's  trip  will  be  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles.  On  a  good  lake  or  river  track,  drawing  a  ca?-wle  (a  pas- 
senger sledge),  they  will  go  forty  to  fifty  miles  a  day,  and  keep  it 
up  several  days,  and  this  on  two  white-fish  weighing  about  three 
pounds  apiece,  and  given  to  each  dog  at  night." 


THE  QUARTIER    LATIN    AND    ITS  SCHOOLS. 

\  S  an  educational  center  the  famous  Quartier  Latin  of  Paris 
■^^-  has  not  its  equal  in  the  whole  world.  It  was  famous  for  its 
schools  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  and  since  then  has  been 
the  gathering-place  for  annual  hosts  of  tens  of  thousands  of  stu- 
dents. Dr.  Zimmermann,  the  versatile  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  Milwaukee  Gerniania,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  city 
of  schools  from  which  we  glean  the  following  : 

The  most  famous  institutions  in  this  quarter  are  the  Sorbonne 
and  the  College  de  France.  Since  the  reorganization  of  the 
higher  educational  institutions  of  the  country  by  Napoleon  I.,  the 
word  Sorbonne  properly  is  applied  only  to  the  building  which 
the  philosophical  faculty,  called  "  Faculty  of  Letters  and  Sciences, " 
occupies.  It  constitutes  a  part  of  the  University  of  Paris,  oflfi- 
cially  termed  the  Acadeniie  dc  Paris,  consisting  of  six  faculties 
or  departments.  The  theological  faculty,  rather  strangely  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  country,  is  Protestant,  and  represents  both  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  churches,  the  teaching  force  num- 
bering ten  men.  The  medical  faculty,  which  alone  has  an  enrol- 
ment of  five  thousand  students,  The  Pharmaceutical,  the  Law,  the 
the  two  philosophical  faculties,  i.e.,  that  of  Letters  and  that  of 
Sciences,  are  the  other  faculties,  making  up  the  teaching  forces 
of  the  universit}'.  Before  the  Revolution  the  name  Sorbonne  vio.?, 
appliedalsoto  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  and  the  Inquisition 
Institute,  which  body  decides  upon  the  orthodoxy  of  persons  or 
books.  In  1789  the  whole  collection  of  schools  was  secularized, 
the  buildings  confiscated,  but  latterly  reorganized  on  its  present 
basis.  The  old  Sorbonne  building  was  erected  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  and  is  a  structure  300  feet  long  and  300  feet  wide,  with 
a  great  open  court  in  the  center.  The  Sorbonne  was  founded  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  a  poor  priest  named  Robert,  who  first 
opened  a  seminary  for  poor  theological  students,  and,  having 
come  from  the  little  village  of  Sorbon  in  the  Champagne,  was 
accustomed  to  called  himself  Robert  de  Sorbon.  Hence  the  name 
Sorbon. 

The  same  branches  which  are  taught  in  the  Sorbonne  building 
are  also  taught  in  the  College  de  France,  which  is  accordingly  a 
parallel  institution  to  the  philosophical  faculty  of  the  Academy. 
But  in  addition  other  branches  are  taught,  and  it  is  an  immensely 
popular  institution,  open  also  to  women,  who"  in  the  Sorbonne  can 
attend  lectures  only  in  the  medical  department,  this  privilege 
having  been  accorded  them  but  recently. 

The  College  was  founded  by  Francis  I.  in  1530,  and  was  begun 
with  several  jirdfessors  of  philosophy,  Latin.  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
the  study  of  the  last  two  languages  not  being  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  University  of  Paris  at  that  time.  Since  then  the  College  has 
grown  remarkably,  and  now  numbers  forty  professors  and  more, 
representing  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge  except  three 
great  professions.  The  College  is  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Cultus  Minister,  and  the  authorities  are  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  make  it  the  a7>ant  garde  of  higher  education  in 
France.  New  sciences  and  departments  of  research  are  repre- 
sented earlier  in  the  College  than  anywhere  else.  Thus,  the  first 
charge  for  the  science  of  comparative  religion  was  established  in 
the  College,  and  is  filled  yet  by  the  famous  Protestant  specialist 
Albert  Reville.  As  is  well  known,  Renan  too  was  a  member  of 
this  faculty.  The  total  number  of  students  in  the  College  and 
in  the   Academy   is  something  over  thirteen   thousand.     In  ad- 
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dition  to  these,  the  Quartier  Latin  contains  the  Ecole  Chartes, 
which  is  especially  devoted  to  Old  French,  also  the  Academy 
of  Political  Sciences,  a  School  of  Living  Oriental  Languages, 
a  School  of  Arts,  called  Ecole  de  Louvre.  These  institutions 
are  all  under  the  direction  of  the  Government,  which  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  has  spent  millions  of  francs  for  new  buildings. 
In  all  these  schools  tuition  is  charged,  except  in  the  College 
and  the  Academy,  where  the  lectures  are  free.  Of  /yci'es  cor- 
responding to  the  German  gymnasia  or  the  American  colleges, 
there  are  ten  in  this  (juarter.  seven  of  them  large  institutions. 
manned  by  two  hundred  professors  and  attended  by  more  than 
ten  thousand  pupils.  Many  of  these  live  in  the  building,  as  is 
the  case  in  English  colleges.  The  examinations  in  these  schools; 
are  exceedingly  strict.  As  a  rule  only  about  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  candidates  pass  this  r/t^orosuin,  and  many  must  make  the  trial 
two  or  three  times  before  they  succeed.  Those  who  fail  entirely 
are  known  as  "Jrutts  sees."  i.e..  dry  fruit.  In  addition  there  are 
private  schools  in  this  quarter  with  an  attendance  of  five  thousand 
pupils. 

A  rather  dreary  picture  i.s  given  by  the  correspondent  of  the 
fate  of  the  lady  students  that  come  to  the  art  schools  of  this 
Quartef  in  the  hope  of  gaining  name  and  fame.  Between  two 
and  three  thousand  lady  students  come  to  Paris  every  year  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  art — America  sending  about  8ooof  these. 
Dr.  Zimmermann  says,  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics,  that  of 
2,500  women  engaged  in  the  studios  of  Paris  in  recent  years,  only 
750  had  been  permitted  to  exhibit  their  pictures  in  the  "Salon." 
Of  these  only  twenty-five  have  been  able  to  secure  a  living  from 
the  productions  of  their  brush  ;  and  of  these  only  two  were  able 
to  secure  a  medal  or  a  prize,  one  of  them  a  Hungarian  lady, 
another  an  American  lady.  Miss  Elizabeth  Gardiner. 

Concerning  the  morals  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  the  writer  gives 
a  vivid  but  discouraging  picture.  Morality  is  decidedly  at  a  low 
ebb,  and  the  dangers  and  temptations  to  foreigners  are  exceed- 
ingly great. 


ETYMOLOGICAL   SUPERSTITIONS. 

THE  origin  of  a  superstition  is  hard  to  trace,  lying,  as  it  often 
does,  far  back  in  times  almost  prehistoric.  Most  supersti- 
tions that  seem  to  be  closely  connected  with  our  Christian  faith 
have  in  reality  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  have  arisen  quite  in- 
dependently, and  the  connection  is  apparent,  not  real.  Their  real 
source  may  be  back  in  fetishism  or  paganism,  or  it  mi.y  be  in 
some  misapprehension  or  accident  of  yesterday.  In  Le  Magasin 
Pittori'sque  (Paris,  January  15)  M.  II.  Lecadet  asserts  that  a  cer- 
tain class  of  them  originated  in  false  popular  etymologies.  We 
translate  below  the  article  in  which  he  tries  to  establish  his  posi- 
tion : 

"  It  is  difiicult  to  understand  how  great  is  the  influence  of  words 
on  popular  beliefs.  When  two  terms  present  some  similarity  in 
pronunciation,  this  resemblance,  remote  tho  it  be.  suffices  in  the 
mind  of  the  masses  to  establish  between  them  a  mysterious  connec- 
tion whence  some  legend  arises.  The  history  of  language  fur- 
nishes us  with  examples  on  all  sides.  It  is  thus  that  Hugh  Capet 
api)ears  in  history  as  having  a  large  head  [Latin  caput,  head], 
that  oil  of  lavender  is  extracted  from  the  asp,  and  tliat  bears  and 
oxen  have  usurped  the  places  of  stars  in  the  heavens. 

"There  was  formerly,  in  the  Alps,  on  tlie  Italian  frontier,  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Vrain  or  Verein.  This  pious  hermit,  who 
lived  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  was  bishop  of  Cavaillon  and 
was  present  at  the  second  council  of  Macon  in  585.  On  the  site  of 
this  chapel  was  erected  later  a  tower,  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
T«)wer  of  St.  Vrain,  in  Italian  San  Vereno.  When  the  memory 
of  the  bishop  was  effaced  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  term  San 
Vereno,  being  no  longer  understood,  was  changed  to  sans  vfiieito. 
an  ex|)ression  which  was  naturally  translated  [into  French  |  sans 
venin  [without  poison],  and  this  is  thejii-esent  name  of  the  tower. 

"People,  however,  were  not  able  to  stop  here.  A  reason  for 
this  singular  name  was  sought.  Why  was  this  tower  '  without 
poison?'  The  solution  of  the  problem  was  soon  found.  The 
tower  was  called  thus  because  near  it  no  venomous  animal  could 
live,  no  poisonous  plant  flourish.  History  docs  not  say  to  what 
distance  the  influence  of  the  tower  extends,  but  it  certainly  as- 
serts that  no  poisonous  thing  can  grow  near  it.     If  a  scorpion,  a 


viper,  or  even  a  spider  ventures  too  near,  it  dies  at  once.  The 
tower  is  'without  poison.'  "Thus  an  error  in  pronunciation, 
coming  from  a  certain  similarity  between  two  words  (7'1'reno, 
veneno)  gave  rise  to  a  legend  that  is  to  this  day  believed  in  the 
neighb(jrhood  to  be  as  true  as  the  Gospel. 

"The  popular  imagination  attributes  to  certain  saints  a  peculiar 
power  over  maladies  and  over  the  scourges  that  ravage  human- 
ity. These  beliefs  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion.  The  church 
sets  before  us  the  saints  as  models  whose  virtues  we  ought  to 
imitate,  and  as  powerful  intercessors  with  God  ;  but  she  says  no- 
where that  they  have  power  to  remove  sickness,  to  preserve  from 
lightning,  or  to  assuage  pestilence  or  famine.  How,  then,  have 
these  superstitious  beliefs  arisen?  With  a  little  attention  it  will 
be  easy  to  see  that  there  is  in  the  whole  thing  only  a  question  of 
hoiiKjphony . 

"Thus  St.  Clou  has  naturally  for  his  specialty  the  cure  of 
fever  sores  (cious) . 

"St.  Main  [French  main,  hand]  and  St.  Genou  \genou.  knee] 
have  power  over  affections  of  these  parts  of  the  body. 

"St.  Claire  and  St.  Luce  watch  over  the  eyes. 

"The  department  of  hearing  [oi/ie~\  belongs  to  St.  Ouen. 

"St.  Mammes  watches  over  maladies  of  the  breast  [nianiuia]. 

"St.  Eutrope  (whom  the  peasants  called  Strope)  will  cure  the 
dropsy  [Fr.  liydropisic\.  This  saint  has  also  the  power  to  make 
peas  grow.  We  do  not  know  how  this  superstition  arose,  but 
prudent  gardeners  never  omit  to  plant  their  peas  on  St.  Eutrope 's 
day.  certain  to  have  an  abundant  crop. 

"People  subject  to  vertigo  address  themselves  to  St.  Avertin, 
lunatics  (in  Italian,  tnatti)  to  St.  Mathurin.   .   .  . 

"When  we  are  subject  to  dizziness  we  find  that  everything 
whirls  [French,  frt  toitrne\.  so  we  should  pray  at  once  to  St. 
Saturnin.   .   .   . 

"We  say  that  paralytics  are 'taken'  [French, /r/j] .  St.  Pris 
is  ready  to  come  to  their  aid. 

"Why  does  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  have  the  power  to  find  lost 
objects?  Because  Padua  is  in  Italian  Padova,  and  lost  objects 
were  formerly  called  [in  French]  epaves. 

"In  the  department  of  La  Manche  there  is  a  parish  where  they 
do  special  honor  to  St.  Giles,  whose  name  is  pronounced  in  the 
locality  .S7.  Gire.  This  saint  has  a  reputation  for  curing  the  im- 
aginary terrors  to  which  children  are  subject.  In  this  region 
these  terrors  are  incarnated  in  a  fantastic  animal  known  as  La 
bete  St.  Gire  [St.  Gire's  beast].  Does  a  child  waken  screaming 
in  the  night?  He  has  seen  the  'beast,'  and  St.  Giles  is  prayed  at 
once  to  deliver  the  poor  little  one  from  these  visions.  What  rela- 
tion can  there  be  between  St.  Giles  and  this  terrifying  animal? 
The  theory  is  explained  quite  naturally  when  we  know  that  fool- 
ish notions  are  called  in  the  dialect  of  the  region  ^'/r/i'i-.  Who 
then  should  be  appointed  to  cure  giries.  if  not  St.  Gire? 

"It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples.  But  a  longer  recital 
might  weary  the  reader,  who  would  probably  commend  us  to  St. 
Tacitus,  the  patron  of  silence." — Translated Jor'YnY.  Literary 
Dkjkst. 


A  Cat's  Funeral  as  Conducted  by  a  Dog.— "Every 

one  has  observed  in.stancesof  affection  between  those  proverbially 
hostile  animals,  the  dog  and  the  cat."  says  The  American  Natu- 
ralist (February),  "but  a  case  cited  by  i'  Eleveur  merits  especial 
attention.  A  dog  and  a  cat  belonging  to  the  same  master  were 
the  best  friends  in  the  world,  and  spent  their  time  in  frolicking 
to^'ether.  One  day,  while  playing  as  usual,  the  cat  died  sud- 
denly, falling  at  the  dog's  feet.  The  latter,  at  first,  did  not  real- 
ized what  had  happened,  but  continued  his  play,  pulling,  pushing, 
and  caressing  his  companion,  but  with  evident  astonishment  at 
her  inertness.  After  some  time  he  appeared  to  understand  the 
situation,  and  his  grief  found  vent  in  prolonged  howls.  Pres- 
ently he  was  seized  with  the  idea  of  burying  the  cat.  He  pulled 
her  into  tho  garden,  where  he  soon  dug  a  hole  with  his  paws,  and 
j)ut  in  it  the  body  of  his  former  companion.  He  then  refilled  the 
hole  with  dirt,  and,  stretching  himself  out  on  the  grave,  resumed 
his  mournful  howling.  The  idea  of  burying  the  dead  cat  was 
extraordinarv.  Whence  came  the  thought'  Could  it  be  imita- 
tion, or,  which  is  a  better  explanation,  did  the  dog  have  a  vague 
i(lea  of  concealing  the  event  which  might  possibly  be  imputed  to 
him?  Hut  then  it  would  seem  unreasonable  for  him  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  by  installing  himself  on  the  grave  and  howling. 
However,  even  human  criminals  are  sometimes  equally  inconsis- 
tent. It  is  difiicult  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  what  gave  rise  to  the 
dog's  conduct  in  this  case." 
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Not  a  Patent 
Medicine. 

In  cases  of 

Paralysis 
Vertigo 
Dyspepsia 
Insomnia 
Constipation 
Sick  and  Nervous 
Headaches 

Freligh's  Tonic 

A  Phosphorized  Cerebro-Spinant. 

has  been  prescribed  by  over  forty  thousand 
physicians  with  wonderful  success.  Sample 
by  mail.  25  cents;  regular  bottle,  $1 .00,  100 
doses.  Concentrated,  prompt,  powerful. 
Descriptive  pamphlet,  full  directions,  testi- 
monials, etc.,  sent  to  any  address. 

I.  O.  Woodruff  &  Co., 

Manufacturing  Chemists, 
106-108  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


Formula  on 
Every  Bottle. 


BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  General  State  of  Trade. 

The  general  business  situation  throughout  the 
country  does  not  meet  anticipations,  and  except 
at  a  few  cities— Baltimore  and  Pittsburg  in  the 
East,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Omaha  at  the  West, 


Galveston,  Chattanooga,  and  Atlanta  at  the  South 
—remains  dull  for  the  season,  in  most  instances 
disappointingly  so.  Improvement  in  demand  and 
prices  is  confined  to  hides,  leather,  and  boots  and 
shoes,  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  short  list  of 
staples  for  which  prices  are  higher. 

Features  of  the  situation  are  those  resulting 
from  unfavorable  weather  East  and  in  the  central 
West,  reaction  in  prices  of  iron  and  steel,  further 
complaints  by  woolen  manufacturers,  an  outlook 
for  more  idle  woolen  machinery,  a  smaller  total 
of  bank  clearings,  continued  stiffness,  mainte- 
nance of  full  rates  for  loans  notwithstanding  the  fa- 
vorable inferences  drawn  from  the  heavy  over- 
subscription to  the  Government  bond  issue,  and 
restricted  production  of  pig  iron. 

January  gross  railway  earnings  are  very  en- 
couraging, showing  a  larger  percentage  of  gain 
than  in  any  previous  month  but  one  for  three 
years.  Total  January  earnings  of  126  companies, 
with  92,918  miles  of  road,  aggregate  $37,926,110,  a 
gain  of  II. 3  per  cent,  over  January  a  year  ago, 
which  in  turn  showed  a  decrease  of  five  tenths  of 
I  percent,  from  January,  1894.  Among  the  favor- 
able features  are  gains  in  the  Southwest,  where 
improvement  had  been  impeded  ;  large  increases 
by  the  granger  and  Pacific  roads,  and  more  num- 
erous large  increases  and  fewer  decreases  reported 
than  for  months  past. 

The  total  volume  of  bank  clearings  dropped  off 
10  per  cent,  this  week,  the  total  being  $906,000,000. 
As  compared  with  the  second  week  of  February. 
1895,  this  aggregate  shows  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent.,  but  it  is  15  per  cent,  larger  than  in  the  cor- 
responding week  of  1894,  27  per  cent,  less  than  in 
the  like  week  in  1893,  and  35  per  cent,  less  than  in 
1892. 

The  total  number  of  business  failures  reported 
throughout  the  United  States  this  week  is  381,  an 
exceptionally  large  number,  the  gain  as  compared 
witli  last  week  being  43.  Most  of  the  increase  is 
explained  by  returns  from  the  Central  Western 
States  and  the  Pacific  coast.  There  are  85  more 
business  failures  this  week  than  in  the  second 
week  of  February,  1805,  93  more  than  in  the  cor- 


responding week  of  1894,  and  176  more  than  in  the 
second  week  of  February,  1893,  while  as  compared 
witli    the    second     week    of    February,    1892,    this 


Exports  of  wheat  (flour  included  as  wheat)  from 
both  coasts  of  the  United  Slates  this  week  amount 
to  2,718,000  bushels,  against  2,907,000  bushels  last 
week,  and  as  compared  with  2,572,000  bushels  in 
the  week  one  year  ago,  2,005,000  bushels  in  the 
week  two  years  ago,  3,080,000  bushels  three  years 
ago,  and  as  contrasted  with  4,042,000  bushels  in  the 
corresponding  week  of  x^i.—Bradstreel' s,  Feb- 
ruary Af. 


CHESS. 

I.AII  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess-Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 


Problem  123. 

First  Prize  Giornale  di  Sicilia  Tourney. 

Black — Seven  Pieces. 

K  on  Q  5;  B  on  K  Kt  sq;  Ktson  K  B  sq  and  gR3; 
Ps  on  K  2,  K  Kt  3,  and  Q  Kt's. 
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^^^^ 


White— Six  Pieces. 

K  on  K  sq;    Q  on  Q  R  2;   B  on  Q  R  sq;    Kt  on  K  4; 
R  on  K  R  3;  P  on  K  6. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 


Yankee  American  Watch,  $1.^ 

American  Lever  Movement.     Patent  Escapement  and    Regulator.     Patent  Winding 
and  Setting   Attachment,  requiring   No   Key.      Hour,  Minute  and   Second    Hands. 


FULLY   GUARANTEED  TO   KEEP   ACCURATE  TIME. 

It  is  fully  as  durable  as  the  most  expensive  watch,  and  with  fair  usage  \\  ill  keep  good  time  for  Ten  Years. 
This  watch  is  being  manufactured  in  lots  of  100,000  at  the  rate  of  1.000  Per  Day  l>y  i  he  largest  watch  niaiui- 
facturing  concern  in  the  world.  This  constitutes  the  sole  reason  for  its  low  i)rice.  It  is  a  practical  ilhisliation  of 
what  may  be  done  iu  this  country  I ly  machinery  and  skilled  operators  when  an  article  can  he  sold  in  large  quan- 
tities. Its  partsare  not  made  by  hand  by  "pauper  European  labor"  as  are 
most  of  the  cheap  watches  now  sold,  which  never  run  long  and  can  never 
be  repaired.  Automatic  machinery  does  everything  in  this  watch,  and  every 
part  is  as  true  as  a  die  can  make  it.  The  movement  is  the  same  as  iu  all 
American  watches,  and  is  readily  understood  and  repaired  by  any  jeweler. 
Every  Watch  Timed,  Tested,  and  Regruiated  before 
leaving  our  hands. 

Sample  Mailed,  Post-paid,  for  $1.00. 

Mention   this  paper   and   ice    icill    include   a    neat    chain    and    c/iartn 

FREE  of  charge. 


Climax  American  Watch,  $2.M 

The  Cheapest  Reliable  Stem  Wind  and  Set  Watch  Ever  Put  on  the  Market. 

Not  French,  German,  or  Swiss,  but  American.  Made  by  the  same  skill  and  employees  that  enable  us  to  offer 
the  $1.00  watch.  Not  simply  "guaranteed  "' :  each  watch  bears  with  it  our  guaranty  as  an  accurate  timekeeper,  the 
same  as  a  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch.  American  lever  movement  ;  8-J  j)late;  18  size  :  quick  train  :  lantern  pinion: 
regular  stem-wind  and  set  ;  dust  cap  over  movement:  solid  gilt  or  nickel  case,  plain  or  beautifully  engraved.  Will 
keep  perfect  time  for  ten  years.    Fully  the  equal  of  any  watch  sold  for  $10.00. 

Mailed,  Post-paid,  for  $2.00;    3  for  $5.00;   6  for  $9.00. 

Mention  this  paper  and  we  will  include  a  cliuin  anil  charm  EJtEE. 


We  could  print  thousands  of  testimonials,  but  we  have  such  perfect  faith  in  the  goods  that  we  will  returii  your  money  if  the  watch  is  not  esactly  as  represented. 

/  ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 


Dei.t.  •.i:^. 


^5    Cortlandt   Stre-et,  INe\A/  Yorl<. 
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Problem  124. 

A  Magnificent  End-Game. 
Illustrative  of  the    way   Portertield    Rynd,   the 
Irish  champion,    won    what   seemed   to   be  a   lost 


I  practical  benefit  to  those  who  desire  to  strengthen 
their  play,  than  problems.  End-games  are  the 
actualities  of  Chess. 

Solution  of  Problems. 
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No.  114. 


Q-Q7 
K-B  4 


BxQ 


Bx  P 


15  X  B 


Q— R  7,  mate 


Kt— Q  6,  mate 


Q-Q  3.  'nate 


Q-Q  5.  mate 


Kt— Q  6,  mate 


White  plays  and  win^. 

End-games,  where  a  mate  is  forced,  are  of  more 


B-Qs 

Correct  solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  E.  E.  Armstrong  Parry  Sound, 
Can.;  G.  .S.  P.owman,  Salem,  Va.;  Nelson  Hald, 
Danneborg,  Neb.;  J.  E.  S.,  West  Point,  Miss.; 
Henry  Lohman,  Lohmansburg.  Mo.;  Charles  Mil- 
ler, Utica;  J.  K.  Proudfit,  Kansas  Citv,  Kan.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  j.  v.  Streed,  Cambridge,  111.;  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Wright,   Tate,   Ga  ;    H.  N.  Clark,  Adrian  College, 


Mich.;  G.  A.  Betournay,  Regina,  Can.;  W.  G. 
Donnan,  Independence,  la.;  W.  S.  Funnell,  Hunt- 
ington, L.  I.;  Prof.  C.  1).  Schmitt,  University  of 
Tennessee;  A.  .S.  Rachal,  Lynchburg,  Va  ;  F.  B. 
Osgood,  North  Conway,  N.  H.;  H.  J.  Hutson, 
Kocliester;  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Dirmingham.  Ala.; 
F.  H.  Johnston,  Elizabeth  Citv,  N.  C;  Harrv 
Skyles,  Woodstock,  V^a.;  W.  \V.  Smith.  Randolph- 
Macon  Woman's  College;  S.  C.  Simpson,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Charles  W.  Cooper,  Allegheny, 
Pa.;  The  Revs.  E.  M.  McMillin,  Lebanon,  Kv., 
I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  E.  P.  Skyles, 
Berlin,  Pa. 

No.  115. 

Q— Q  B  sq  ch        Q— Kt  sq,  mate 

a. 3. 


K-R  2 
K  X  Kt 


P-Q7 


K-B  7 
IQ  X  P 

K  X  Kt 


Q— Kt  sq,  mate 


Q— R  sq,  mate 


K— B  sq 


Correct  solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.;  Prof. 

Schniiit;  W.  S.  Funnell;  Harrv  Skvles;  W.  W. 
[Smith;    Nelson    Hald;    J.    E.    S.;    J.    K.    Proudfit; 

Henrv  Lohman;    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Streed;  Mrs.  S.  H. 

Wright;    H.  N.  Clarit:    G.    A.    Betournav;    W.   G. 

Donnan;  A.  S.  Rachal;  H.  J.  Hutson;  F.  S.  Fergu- 
I  son;    F.    A.    Johnston;    S.   C.   Simpson;   Chas.  W. 


"^ 


W 


A  Cloud  of  Witnesses. 

Most  people  are  .skeptical  about  the  cure  of  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis  and  similar 
(li.seases,  and  this  advertisement  is  intended  for  any  "doubting  Thomas"  who  is  a 
rea.sonabh-'  j^erson.  Are  you  open  to  conviction  ?  We  know  from  thousands  of  letters 
(hundreds  from  readers  of  this  paper,  in  which  we  have  advertised  for  months)  that 
Hyomei,  the  new  and  wonderful  Australian  **Dry=Air"   treatment,  comprised  in 

Booth's  Pocket  Inhaler 
Outfit,  by  mail,  $1.00 

relieves  99  out  01  every  100  people  who  try  it,  and  cures  99  out  of  every  100  who 
use  it  conscientiously  and  according  to  directions.  Here  are  the  endorsements  of  living 
men    and    women  zohovi    you  must  believe  —  you   can't  help  yourself 


Bronchitis. 


Hon.  FRANCIS  H.  WILSON.  Member  of  Con- 
l-resi  Iroin  Urooklyn,  writes  : 

Temple  Court,  I  Jew  York  City, 

November  26,  1894. 
My  Dfar  Mr.  Wyckoff :  On  your  suggestion,  I 
pror'urcd  from  your  friend,  Mr.  Booth,  onp  of  his 
Pncki.i  Inh.Tlers.  It  has  worked  like  a  charm.  The 
Jlrnnchiiis  h.is  rntirrly  disaf-piared,  and,  thiinks  to 
you,  i-.  the  fir^t  thint;  I  li.ive  Auind  in  ten  years  that 
has  given  j>crmancnt  relief.  'J'here  is  certainly  a 
great  field  lor  a  remedy  having  sucli  merit. 

Cordially  your.,     K.  M.  Wils(jn. 

(Tlie  .nhovc  is  to  the  late  W.  O.  Wytkofif,  Esq., 
President  Kcniin<<lou  Typewriter  Co.] 

^XllCls.  Boston,  Mass..  July  30,  1895. 

In  my  family  of  three  we  have  used  the  Hyomei, 
und  have  been  I>er1ectly  satisfied  with  the  result. 
None  tif  us  have  nad  a  culd  since  we  have  had  it.  I 
believe  it  is  .1  great  jin-ventitive  as  well  a>  a  cure. 

K'.V.  SrANLliV  SliAKIN(i, 

lu  Carter  Street, 

U)ss  of  Voice. 

r.nioklyii,  N.  Y.,  February  i,  1895. 
Jlooih'fi  Porkct  Inhaler  works  like  n  charm.     The 
first   inhalation  gavo  relief.     It  /r  a  hiitiing  to  I:h- 
inuHily,  itHit  t itiii  M"iY  it  i,  nut  hftter  known.     I 
add  luy  iiaaic  to  the  "  rais-P-On-Si 
Sincerely  y^urs, 

Ucv.  J.  M.  I'akkah,  D.I). 


society. 


As t  h  tn  H  .  Deer  Park  Parsonage . 

rialtimore,  Md..  Oct.  7,  1805. 
The  Pocket  Inhaler  came  Friday  mornmg.  Mrs. 
Honey  had  been  suffering  f.everely  for  three  weeks 
daily  with  Asthma.  As  soon  as  the  Inhaler  <  ame, 
the  began  using  it.  and  alter  a  few  inhalations,  the 
Asthma  ceased,  and  now,  Tuesday,  it  has  not  re- 
turned. She  has  had  tiiis  trouble  since  she  was 
seven  years  old,  and  is  now  forty.  We  have  soent 
liuiidreds  01"  dollars  in  search  of  relief,  purchasing 
everyihiag  we  saw  advertised. 

Rev.  Ghok<;k  H.  Honby 

Catarrhal  Deafness. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  6,  1895. 
Having  been  personally  relieved  from  Catarrh 
through  the  use  of  an  Inhaler  charged  with  Hyomei, 
1  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  most  highly. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Warner,  of  Rochester,  <  f  Warners  Safe 
Cure  fame,  according  to  his  own  statement,  made  in 
the  presence  of  a  friend  of  mi..-,  Dr.  Kr.ink  K.  Howe, 
Barrett  House,  Broadway,  New  York,  has  been 
cured  of  Catarrh  and  Catarrhal  De.ifncss  of  several 
years'  standing  through  the  use  of  Hyomei. 

E.  G.  Wvc  Koi'F.  No.  209  Genesee  Street. 

Chronic  Cough. 

Manchester,  Mass.,  March  2fi,  1895. 
Inclosed  find  Jti.oofor  Pocket  Inhaler  outfit.     The 
one  I  bought  of  you  li'r  my  mother  did  her  a  world 
of  good.     She  writes  me  tlial  her  cough  is  complete- 
ly cured.     Success  to  you. 

AnniB  J    GANNrr. 


Cafuffh       Boston,  Mass..  April  90, 1804. 

^^**^"*  *  **•        (Care  Jordan.  Marsh  &  Co.) 

I  had  Cat.irrh  for  twenty  years,  and  the  last  ten 
ye.-irs  (passed  in  this  great  establishment)  I  suffered 
fearfully.  It  extended  to  my  throat;  the  base  of 
ray  tongue  was  badly  affected.  I  could  not  sleep 
with  my  mouth  closed.  I  began  using  Hyomei  in 
December,  and  in  two  weeks  I  was  entirely — and 
now,  .ifter  lour  months  and  no  return  ol"  the  disease, 
I  can  i:\y .  frernianently  —  cured.  1  am  going  to  ask 
the  head  of  this  firir  ,  Mr.  Ebcn  D.  Jordan,  to  indorse 
this  statement.  Klvika   E.   B.   GibSON. 

Indorsed.  EBEN  D.  JORDAN. 

Consumption. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  21.  3895. 

Ib  thirty  ye.irs'  experience  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  I  have  never  given  my  name  in  support 
of  a  proprietary  remedy;  lor  I  have  never  seen  one 
that  performed  all  and  more  than  was  claimed  for  if, 
until  1  met  with  Hyomei,  which  I  indorse  with  all 
my  heart  (professional  ethics  to  the  contraiy  not- 
withstanding), for  I  believe  it  a  duty  I  ewe  to  hu- 
manity. Since  testing  IJjumei  in  I  aryngiiis.  Bron- 
chitis. Catarrh,  Asthma,  Hay  FeMr,  auil  last,  but 
far  from  being  least,  Calloi)ii.g  Consumption,  in  an 
advance.!  stage,  whi.  !>  1  y  the  use  of  the  I'.vhaler  one 
hour  a  day,  and  the  Pocket  Inhaler  ten  minutes 
every  hour,  wiih  no  other  niedicine.  in  four  weeks, 
was  transformed  into  an  assured  recoverv  ;  I  believe 
in  it  for  itsell  lor  what  it  has  done,  and  I  gladly  add 
my  name  to  the  "  Pass-It- On-Socicty." 

S.  H.  MoKMis,  M.D..  159  Franklin  St. 

P.  S. — Vou  arc  at  libert  ■  t  >  t:  ;e  th;3 
deem  best. 


as  you  may 


nooT^'S 


Hyomei  i«  n  purely  ve--;aM''  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  Rerm.i  and  microbes  which  caui.. 
iliftr.T-r-.  of  thr  rrspir.'ilorv  or^.oi  .. 

riie  air,  thoroughly  ihar;;e.|  with  Hyomei,  ii  inhaled  llirotigh  the  Pocket  Inhaler  at  lli 
mouth,  and.  nfirr  ivermealing  the  minutest  air  rolls,  i.i  slowlv  cxh.ilcd  through  the  nose  It  1 
nromntic.  delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives  immediate  relief  It  stot.s  iill  spasmodic  coiighinff  in 
umitlv.    It-  ir-,  tlir  v'.j.  e.  .  xo.itul.  the  liiiik;'*,  ami    ii>  ri-av,  il,,-  breathing  capacity 

Pocket  Znhalar  Ontnt.  Complete,  by  Mall,  $1.00,  consisting  of  pocket  inhaler  (made 
ctclro,l,,ri/c.|  li.ird  rubber.  lM-..ulilully  i)olishcd  ).  .1  botile  ol  Hvomei.  a  dropper,  .mil  lull  <lirc.ti.>ii . 
lur  ll^lllg      If  v-Hi  arc  j////  skeptical,  scii.l  me  your  address,  ami  my  pamphlei  &hall  prove  that  Hvomel  d.ws  cure.  Consultation  and  trial  treatment  free  at  my  office. 

Kyomel  Balm.  — An  nntisrpnc  skm  lood  for  weak  .bests,  bums.  :,caldo.  chapped  lips,  rouj;h  ba.ids,  (r..st  bites,  eczema,  etc.      Nothim;   has  been  ills..   •      c.i 

...  effective  ...the  purpose,  uamcd.    I'nccly  mad.  50  cemv  ,^_  T.  BOOTH.  18  East  30th  St.,  New  York.     . 
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TOPICS   OF  THE    DAY. 


A  CRUSADE    FOR   ARBITRATION. 

AN  effort  of  some  magnitude  seems  to  have  been  inaugurated 
in  this  country  in  behalf  of  arbitration  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  What  is  sought  is  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration,  and  conferences  have  been 
called  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  York,  and 
Brooklyn  looking  forward  to  a  national  conference  in  Washing- 
ton at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  Nothing  was  said,  in  the  be- 
ginning, of  arbitration  with  any  country  other  than  Great  Britain, 
and  at  least  one  German-American  paper  criticizes  the  movement 
pretty  vigorously  on  this  point. 

The  call  issued  in  Chicago  was  signed  by  Mayor  Swift, 
Lyman  Gage,  and  twenty-five  other  well-known  men,  and  it  urged 
that  the  following  questions  be  discussed  and  acted  upon  at  meet- 
ings of  churches,  clubs,  and  societies  on  Washington's  birthday  : 

"  Do  we  wish  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by 
formal  treaty,  to  establish  arbitration  as  the  method  of  concluding  all  dif- 
ferences which  may  fail  of  settlement  by  diplomacy  between  the  two 
powers? 

"  What  is  our  opinion  of  war  as  a  mode  of  deciding  controversies  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  ?" 

While  the  Chicago  plan  of  Washington's  birthday  celebrations 
was  adopted  to  some  extent  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  earlier 
semi-public  meetings  of  prominent  citizens  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  specific  resolutions  in  favor  of  arbitration  and  an  organi- 
zation for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  committees  from  other 
cities  in  the  proposed  national  conference.  Among  those  who 
have  taken  part  in  this  movement  are  Bishop  Potter,  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  William  E.  Dodge,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  ex-^IayorSchieren  of  Brooklyn, 
and  many  others.  The  call  for  a  conference  in  Philadelphia  on 
February  22  was  signed  by  Mayor  Warwick  and  a  score  or  more 
of  leading  citizens.  President  Cleveland  sent  a  commendatory 
letter  to  the  conference. 

The  movement  has  the  support  of  a  number  of  secular  and 
religious  papers  of  influence  in  various  cities.     The  New  York 


Jou7'nal  of  Commerce,  for  instance,  maintains  that  "  this  country 
and  England  have  no  purposes  that  are  in  serious  conflict  with 
the  interests  of  the  other. " 

The  Chicago  Freie  Presse  (German-American) ,  however,  takes 
the  Chicago  promoters  of  the  movement  to  task  as  follows  : 

"The  Freie  Presse  has  always  been  a  warm  advocate  of  arbi- 
tration in  cases  of  political  or  economic  differences.  Arbitration 
is  not  a  panacea  for  all  struggles  and  contentions,  but  it  does  fre- 
quently lead  to  the  peaceful  solution  of  difficulties,  and  every  suc- 
cess in  this  direction  is  a  gain  to  civilization  which  obviates  sacri- 
fices of  blood  and  treasure. 

"But  the  aims  of  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen  appear  to  us 
fraught  with  danger.  Why  do  they  wish  to  bring  about  a  com- 
pact of  this  kind  exclusively  with  England?  Has  Great  Britain 
more  than  any  other  country  in  the  world  shown  us  friendship? 
Has  she  done  so  to  such  a  degree  that  we  are  in  honor  bound  to 
show  preference  to  her? 

"In  justice  to  the  signers  of  this  peculiar  document  we  must 
take  for  granted  that  they  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  their  country  to  know  that  the  United  States,  since  it 
sprang  into  existence,  has  been  compelled  to  measure  arms  with 
(;;/t' European  nation  only  :  the  English.  Further:  these  gentle- 
men ought  not  to  have  forgotten  that,  during  our  sanguinary 
struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  the  United  States  had 
no  truer  friend  than  Germany,  nor  a  more  vindictive  enemy  than 
England. 

"In  view  of  these  facts  there  is  but  slight  reason  for  us  to  ap- 
proach Great  Britain  in  a  demonstratively  friendly  manner ;  es- 
pecially as  such  a  step  is  likely  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  slight  by 
other  nations,  or  at  least  as  inspired  by  want  of  consideration. 
Such  an  act,  instead  of  promoting  harmony,  is  likely  to  provoke 
bad  feeling  and  animosity.  The  effect  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  for  England,  whose  brutality 
and  perfidy  have  earned  for  her  the  attribute  of  'perfidious 
Albion,'  has  all  civilized  nations  against  her,  and  stands  politi- 
cally isolated. 

"If  the  gentlemen  who  signed  this  document  honestly  desire  to 
use  their  influence  for  the  promotion  of  peace  among  the  nations, 
why  did  they  not  word  their  question  thus?  'Do  we  wish  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations,  by  formal 
treaty,  to  establish  arbitration  as  the  method  of  concluding  all 
differences  which  may  arise  between  the  powers  who  become 
parties  to  such  a  treaty,  if  such  differences  fail  of  settlement  by 
diplomacy?' 

"In  this  form  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  could  answer 
the  question  in  the  affirmative.  In  its  original  form  the  question 
is  equivalent  to  an  uncalled-for  catering  to  England.  It  would 
harm  us  with  other  nations,  and  should  be  discouraged  by  every 
good  citizen  of  the  United  States." 

The  Ne\?  York 
Ev ening  Post 
strongly  advocates 
the  kind  of  arbi- 
tration proposed : 

"An  agreement 
to  refer  interna- 
tional disputes  to 
arbitration  does 
not  prevent  a  na- 
tion from  fighting 
if  it  really  wants 
to.  It  only  dimin- 
ishes  the    chances 

of  war   and  gives  uncle  sam's  valentine. 

play    to    a    discus-  —The  Journal,  Indianapolis. 
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sion.  longer  or  shorter,  on  the  question  whether  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute is  really  susceptible  of  treatment  by  arbitration  or  not.  Any 
such  discussion,  giving  time  and  room  for  the  cooling  of  passions, 
for  contemplating  the  losses  and  horrors  of  war.  for  interposing 
the  teachings  of  religion,  must  diminish  the  number  of  wars  if  it 
does  not  prevent  them  altogether.  If  such  space  for  discussion 
had  been  interposed  before  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1S70,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  prevented,  since  we  now  know  that  the 
very  thing  which  excited  the  Paris  mob  and  carried  the  Govern- 
ment off  its  feet— the  report  that  King  William  had  refused  to 
hold  further  intercourse  with  the  French  Ambassador— was  false. 
Nobody  can  count  the  past  and  future  loss  and  suffering  caused 
by  that  headlong  error,  not  to  those  nations  only,  but  to  the 
human  race,  since  a  modern  war  between  two  great  nations  is  a 
curse  to  all  other  nations,  whether  they  are  directly  concerned  in 
it  or  not." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Sun  is  one  of  the  journals 
which  wants  to  know  what  e.xcuse  there  is  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time  to  advocate  the  settlement  of  disagreements  between 
Great  Britain  and  ourselves  by  arbitration.     The  Suti  says  : 

"We  have  no  disagreement  with  England  concerning  its  Vene- 
zuela claims  which  is  susceptible  of  arbitration.  There  is  nothing 
to  arbitrate.  Of  course,  the  American  policy  expressed  in  the 
Monroe  doctrine  can  not  be  referred  to  arbitration.  We  must 
settle  such  a  matter  of  national  policy  for  ourselves.  We  can  not 
submit  it  to  foreign  criticism.  Even  if  the  High  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration asked  for  by  these  respectable  but  rather  fat-witted  'rep- 
resentative citizens'  were  established,  it  could  not  adjudicate  upon 
the  Monroe  dectrine.  That  would  be  wholly  beyond  its  jurisdic- 
tion. 

"Nq  really  sensible  and  patriotic  citizens  will  give  any  heed  to 
the  suggestion  to  celebrate  Washington's  birthday  by  making  a 
declaration  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  arbitration,  which  would 
be  construed  reasonably  as  a  reflection  on  the  course  pursued  by 
our  Government  in  the  case  of  Venezuela,  or  would  constitute 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  any  foreign  state  or  any  inter- 
national tribunal  whatsoever  to  interfere  with  a  long-established 
and  unalterable  American  policy.  It  is  a  Copperhead  and  Uit- 
lander  suggestion.  All  Americans  who  consent  to  join  in  such  a 
movement  at  the  present  time  will  render  themselves  justly  liable 
to  a  charge  of  disloyalty. 

"  If  any  American  citizens  have  anything  to  say  on  behalf  of  the 
principle  of  arbitration,  they  should  say  it  to  Lord  Salisbury. 
This  country  is  already  committed  to  that  method  of  settling  those 
international  disputes  which  can  properly  or  even  possibly  be  arbi- 
trated." 

T/n-  Voice,  New  York,  having  indorsed  the  suggestion  for 
Washington's  birthday  celebrations  devoted  to  the  idea  of  "estab- 
lishing peace  between  the  two  countries  upon  eternal  and  immov- 
able foundations"  as  a  glorious  idea,  continues  : 

"But  what  we  need  still  more  than  an  international  board  of 
arbitration  is  industrial  arbitration  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees. If  these  men  would  take  the  same  interest  in  starting 
boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  such  as  have  worked  with 
such  rare  success  in  the  iron  industries  of  England  and  with  the 
bricklayers  of  New  York,  there  would  be  more  practical  outcome 
and  more  genuine  peace  secured  than  any  international  board  is 
likely  to  give  us.  War  with  England,  in  spite  of  all  the  jingoes 
on  both  sides  of  the  sea  may  say  or  do,  is  not  a  probable,  tho  of 
course  it  is  a  possible,  thing  ;  but  war  between  capital  and  labor 
is  one  of  the  things  that  is  with  us  constantly,  and  it  is  doing  more 
to  embitter  life,  to  demoralize  industry,  and  to  shake  the  pillars 
of  society  than  a  foreign  war  now  and  then  would  do.  The  jin- 
goes are  bad  enough,  but  the  '  nothing-to-arbitrate'  men  are 
worse.  Let  us  have  international  peace,  by  all  means  ;  but  let  us 
have  industrial  peace  also,  so  far  as  it  is  possible." 


It  ih  proposed  to  issue  a  red,  white,  and  blue   book  on  Venezuela.— 7V/(' 
llfratJ,  I'oston. 

ASOTIIKK  Kreat  boundarv  dispute  confronts  us.     It  is  to  be  hoped  ^that 
Pcrrine'n  comet  will  consent  to  arbitration.—  Thf  World,  Setu  York. 

Kkanck  has  A  crisis  now.     It  !■»  her  turn  to  have  one,  anyway.— TV//-  Pott, 
Chicago. 

Ir  thai  Wyoming  woman  i-.  mn.iu-M  and  elected,  will  shebetnr  i;iiv- 

•rnor  or  Koverncss  of  that  Slate?— /'//<•  Constitution,  Atlanta 


WOMEN    ON    THE  ASCENT  OF    WOMAN. 

WHETHER  motherhood  is  to  be  considered  an  incident  or 
the  paramount  responsibility  in  the  life  of  the  woman  of 
the  future  is  a  question  discussed  from  different  points  of  view  by 
women  themselves.  We  find  two  conflicting  opinions  expressed 
in  current  woman's  publications.  The  first  describes  a  kind  of 
evolutionary  emancipation  of  woman  from  the  burdens  of  repro- 
duction, the  second  emphasizes  the  social  need  of  an  educated 
motherhood. 

Dr.  Mary  Jordan-Finley.  in  The  American  Woman's  Maga- 
zine (February) ,  contends  that  the  struggle  between  races  no 
longer  demands  that  division  of  labor  whereby  one  half  the  race 
was  devoted  to  rearing  the  young,  and  the  other  half  to  guarding 
and  providing  in  the  wider  sense.  The  absolute  advance  of  the 
race,  she  writes,  has  been  retarded  by  the  c  use  which  retarded 
the  mental  processes  of  one  of  the  sexes;  this  cause  was  the  ne- 
cessity for  increase  of  population  with  a  consequent  absorption  of 
the  energies  of  the  female  sex.  She  asserts  that  the  uniformly 
relative  rate  of  advance  between  man  and  woman  heretofore  pre- 
vailing has  been  broken  by  the  unprecedented  intellectual  activitj- 
of  the  female  mind  in  this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  quote : 

"In  spite  of  the  dictum  of  Darwin  that  nature  never  makes 
leaps,  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  leading  scientists  to-day 
is  that  nature  does  sometimes  go  forward  with  a  bound.  While 
progress  is  uniformly  continuous  for  long  periods,  at  certain 
points,  when  changing  conditions  have  reached  a  climax,  enor- 
mous advance  takes  place  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time. 
Psychical  evolution  has  the  same  laws  as  physical,  and  in  the 
mental  history  of  the  race  are  we  not  now  in  such  an  epoch  of 
transition? 

"What  change  in  man's  environment  justifies  an  affirmative 
answer  to  this  question?  It  is  this:  Rejjroduction  no  longer  re- 
quires the  entire  energies  of  one  half  the  race.  The  world  is 
populated;  henceforth  not  increase  but  maintenance  is  demanded. 
The  dominion  over  nature  has  been  achieved.  Man  is  master; 
he  has  come  into  his  kingdom  and  a  new  era  of  psychical  progress 
is  opening  before  him.  With  growing  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
life  great  plagues  have  ceased,  and  epidemics  are  diminishing ; 
with  a  developing  code  of  international  law  and  the  perfection  of 
the  engines  of  destruction,  wars  are  becoming  impossible  be- 
tween petty  peoples,  less  frequent  between  great  nations ;  with 
better  hygiene,  infant  mortality  is  diminishing;  and  with  the 
checking  of  the  waste  of  human  life,  a  decreased  production  will 
suffice  to  maintain  the  population.  The  time  is  coming  when 
families  of  two,  three,  or  four  children  will  be  sufficient  to  keep 
the  earth  peopled  to  its  present  extent.  To  bear  and  rear  such  a 
family  is  but  an  episode  in  a  woman's  life  instead  of  the  whole  of 
it.  The  time  which  she  needs  to  devote  to  reproduction  is  being 
further  shortened  by  an  evolutionary  process  which  no  obstetri- 
cian can  fail  to  notice  ;  at  the  present  rate  of  change  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  women  will  no  longer  suckle  their  infants. 
Among  the  cultured  classes  of  the  most  advanced  races  the  pro- 
portion of  women  who  now  can  not  nurse  their  children,  and 
those  who  can  nurse  them  but  a  few  weeks,  is  still  larger.  With 
the  perfection  of  artificial  foods  the  child  is  not  the  loser,  while 
the  time  during  which  the  mother  must  devote  herself  entirely  to 
her  offspring  is  considerably  abridged.  The  care  of  the  child  in 
the  years  following  infancy  no  longer  makes  the  same  demand 
upon  the  mother.  The  preparation  of  food  and  clothing  is  more 
and  more  consigned  to  great  establishments  where  it  can  be  most 
economically  done  ;  ch.urchcs  and  schools  take  a  large  part  of  the 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  training  of  the  child,  beginning  at 
an  early  age.  and  the  kindergarten,  which  will  in  time  be  a  part 
of  the  general  public-school  system,  begins  it  still  earlier.  The 
training  of  children  tends  to  be  more  and  more  given  into  the 
hands  of  specialists,  themselves  trained  for  the  work. 

"The  fact  that  intellectual  growth  lessens  the  fertility  of 
women  and  abridges  the  period  of  lactation,  has  been  a  source  of 
alarm  to  many  thinkers.  But  do  we  not  see  in  it  an  indication 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  race  can  afford  to  remain  sta- 
tionary in  numbers  in  order  to  go  forward  with  doubled  speed  in 
intellectual  development?    Instead  of  increase  of  population  con- 
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tinuing  until  starvation  checks  it,  the  higher  development  of 
humanity  tends  to  check  it,  when  it  reaches  the  point  where 
nature  yields  to  man  the  best  returns.  Instead  of  deterioration 
from  over-population  comes  the  possibility  of  a  new  era  of  im- 
provement. Woman,  released  from  the  overweening  predomi- 
nance of  reproductive  duties,  no  longer  retards  the  psychical 
progress  of  the  race,  but  is  ready  to  take  an  equal  share  in  it  and 
give  to  that  civilization  of  the  future  those  finer  spiritual  qualities 
evolved  in  her,  through  a  long  career  of  self-abnegation.  This 
marks  the  dawn  of  a  true  '  new  era. '  The  race  as  a  whole  could 
never  attain  to  its  best  estate  until  the  two  halves  of  it  grow  sym- 
metrically, until  men  and  women  develop  equally,  until  men  rise 
in  their  moral  development  to  the  level  of  women,  until  women 
rise  in  their  mental  development  to  be  equals  of  men.  The  last 
is  arriving  and  it  will  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  first." 

We  turn  from  this  view  to  note  that  especially  for  maternity's  sake 
an  increase  of  responsibilities  is  urged  by  another  woman.  The 
closing  address  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  National  Woman's 
Suffrage  Association  was  made  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson 
on  "Educated  Motherhood."  She  is  represented  by  77/1?  Woman's 
Home  journal  as  making  "a  brilliant  and  forcible  arraignment  of 
the  non-education  of  the  average  mother  for  her  specific  duties  :" 

"Existing  social  conditions  and  prejudices  have  hitherto  given 
women  a  one-sided  and  imperfect  development,  inferior  to  that  of 
men.  Women  have  been  condemned  to  mediocrity  by  the  limita- 
tions of  their  lives.  We  hear  of  a  few  great  mothers  of  a  few 
great  men,  but  not  of  the  many  small-souled  mothers  of  the  many 
little  men.  Women  need  to  emerge  from  their  limitations,  and  to 
come  into  touch  with  wider  interests.  Even  as  mothers  they 
have  not  yet  learned  their  profession,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
one  fourth  of  all  the  children  born  die  within  one  year,  and  one 
half  of  all  born  die  within  five  years.  Think  what  a  waste  of 
vitality  !  It  is  generally  supposed  that  because  mother-love  is  an 
instinct  superior  to  reason,  therefore  the  ability  to  nurture  and 
educate  children  comes  by  nature.  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue. 
What  social  evolution  most  needs  is  an  educated  motherhood. 
And  nothing  will  educate  women  but  a  wider  range  of  thoughts 
and  interests.  Suffrage  will  tend  to  give  women  the  larger 
liberty  they  need,  and  thereby  will  help  to  fit  them  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  maternity." 


QUAY   AS   A    PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATE. 

SENATOR  MATTHEW  STANLEY  QUAY'S  announce- 
ment that  he  has  consented  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  President  appears  to  have  been  generally 
accepted,  outside  his  own  State,  merely  as  a  shrewd  move  to  keep 
the  State  delegation  in  hand  for  trading  purposes. 

So  far  as  the  Republican  Party  of  his  own  State  (Pennsylvania) 
is  concerned,  whatever  opposition  there  may  be  to  his  candidacy 
is,  it  would  seem,  as  yet  not  outspoken.  Governor  Hastings, 
whose  faction  failed  last  year  in  the  attempt  to  defeat  Quay  for 
the  State  chairmanship  after  one  of  the  most  bitter  of  political 
party  fights,  declares  that  he  is  for  Quay.  Quay  is  treated  as  a 
sort  of  political  hero  in  the  party  papers  throughout  the  State. 
The  Philadelphia  htquircr,  which  favored  Reed  of  Maine  until 
Senator  Quay  came  out,  extols  its  hero  thus  : 

"Senator  Quay  never  does  anything  by  halves.  Last  summer 
he  found  himself  opposed  by  a  secret  and  disreputable  conspiracy, 
engineered  by  lobbyists  and  political  bosses  of  the  two  great  cities 
of  the  State,  the  object  of  which  was  to  complete  his  political 
destruction.  He  faced  this  conspiracy  when  it  was  at  the  height 
of  its  power  and  gave  battle  to  it.  In  a  few  short  words  he  made 
the  announcement  to  his  friends  :  '  I  am  a  candidate  for  chairman 
of  the  State  committee  and  I  ask  your  support. '  In  a  few  days 
he  had  made  great  inroads  upon  the  enemy.  In  a  few  weeks  he 
had  beaten  them  to  a  standstill.  They  had  resorted  to  bribery 
and  corruption  of  the  worst  kind.  Their  greatest  effort  was  to 
attempt  to  purchase  for  $io,ooo  the  Montgomery  delegation. 
Over  all  such  methods  he  triumphed.  Probably  the  most  heroic 
thing  in  American  politics  was  the  manner  in  which  Quay  faced 
his  enemy. 


"Now  he  comes  out  in  as  terse  a  statement  and  announces  :  'I 
have  consented  that  my  name  shall  go  before  the  National  con- 
vention.' This  means  that  he  will  throw  himself  into  the  fight 
with  as  much  vigor  as  he  opposed  the  conspirators  of  a  few 
months  ago.  ...  It  is  due  to  the  sturdy  Republicanism  of  Penn- 
sylvania that  the  value  of  this  State  to  the  Union  should  be  recog- 
nized. Quay  is  to-day  a  leading  exponent  of  American  sentiment, 
and  he  would  give  to  the  United  States  an  administration  of  which 
this  country  could  be  proud.  " 

Colonel  McClure's  Philadelphia  Times  (Ind.)  assures  those 
who  think  that  Quay  is  fooling  that  they  will  find  out  that  ha  is 
in  the  fight  for  business,  not  for  trading  : 

"Those  who  suppose  that  Senator  Quay  has  suddenly  entered 
the  Presidential  race  to  accomplish  some  secondary  purpose  don't 
know  the  man.  He  doesn't  play  marbles  in  politics,  and  he  is  a 
Presidential  candidate  solely  because  he  has  assurance  of  strength 
not  now  visible  on  the  surface,  and  he  is  likely  to  be  among  the 
strongest  candidates  on  the  first  ballot  in  the  National  convention. 

"Stranger  things  have  happened  than  Quay's  nomination  for 
President.  The  men  in  Pennsylvania  who  less  than  a  year  ago 
formed  a  combination  to  throttle  him  and  fling  him  clear  outside 
of  the  political  ropes,  have  made  him  a  leader  of  leaders.  They 
aroused  the  slumbering  lion  and  to-day  those  who  were  mo«t 
vindictive  and  defamatory  of  him  only  a  few  months  since,  are 
now  crawling  into  the  rear  of  the  Quay  procession  and  trying  to 
shout  louder  for  Quay  than  his  most  devoted  friends.  .  .  .  Quay 
will  be  earnestly  pressed  for  the  nomination  rather  than  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  a  trading-post  for  a  second-choice  candidate. 
If  he  can  win  he  will ;  if  he  can't,  he  will  make  the  President, 
and  it  is  possible  that  while  more  than  willing  to  accept  the  office, 
he  would  be  quite  content  to  name  another  as  the  next  Executive 
of  the  Republic. 

"Quay  is  in  the  fight  for  business,  not  for  trading,  nor  for  the 
baubleof  distinction  as  a  Presidential  candidate.  He  will  develop 
strength  in  quarters  not  now  indicated,  and  it  goes  without  say- 
ing, now  that  he  has  shown  his  hand,  that  he  has  been  covering 
the  fields  for  months  past,  and  preparing  to  exploit  his  candidacy 
in  the  fulness  of  time.  That  time  has  come  ;  Quay  is  in  the  field  ; 
he  is  in  the  field  for  Quaj',  and  of  this  fact  bidders  and  owners 
should  take  notice." 

Referring  to  the  attitude  publicly  taken  by  Senator  Quay  in 
order  to  win  his  fight  for  the  State  chairmanship,  the  Pittsburg 
Dispatch  (Rep.)  says: 

"Quay's  Presidential  availability  being  based  on  the  stand  he 
made  against  money  in  politics,  for  the  abolition  of  jobbery,  the 
wiping  out  of  favoritism  in  legislation,  and  the  purification  of 
politics,  it  is  plain  that  whatever  is  done  to  push  liim  for  that 
position  must  be  based  on  the  continuation  and  completion  of  the 
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work.  Much  remains  to  be  done  to  realize  the  principles  laid 
down  by  him.  Any  national  candidacy  can  only  have  a  sure 
foundation  on  the  continual  progress  of  that  program.  It  must 
be  supported  by  the  nomination  of  men  to  the  Legislature  who 
will  be  true  to  the  task  of  wiping  out  the  old  jobbery  and  putting 
just  and  liberal  enactments  in  its  place.  It  must  be  advanced 
by  eliminating  the  exponents  of  politics  for  gain  from  places  of 
power  in  the  Republican  organization.  It  must  have  its  com- 
pleted foundation  in  the  success  of  every  municipal  movement  to 
establish  good  government  and  abolish  the  power  of  speculative 
cliques  over  the  government  that  comes  nearest  the  homes  of  the 
people.  On  that  foundation  Senator  Quay's  candidacy  will  be 
one  which,  if  he  consents,  Pennsylvania  may  well  be  proud  to 
present  to  the  nation." 

The  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.)  declares  that  the  Quay  boom  is  only 
part  of  a  conspiracy  of  bosses  against  McKinley.     The  Post  says  : 

"There  is  entirely  too  much  protesting  by  Senator  Quay's 
friends  and  spokesmen,  and  especially  by  the  Quay  newspapers 
of  this  State,  that  his  candidacy  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  President  is  no  sham,  but  straight  goods.  .  .  .  Thedelegation 
from  Pennsylvania  in  Republican  national  conventions  does  not 
vote  as  a  unit,  and  is  not  subject  to  instructions  from  State  con- 
ventions, except  as  regards  the  eight  delegates-at-large.  The 
district  delegates  can  vote  as  they  please.  There  was  a  fair 
prospect  that  McKinley 's  friends  would  capture  some  of  them, 
and  to  prevent  this  the  Senator  throws  himself  into  the  breach  as 
a  candidate  and  solicits  the  united  vote  of  the  sixty-four  State 
delegates. 

"There  is  evidence  of  a  concerted  move  of  this  kind  by  certain 
political  bosses  who  expect  to  control  State  delegations  against 
McKinley  by  the  favorite-son  dodge.  ...  If  the  Platt-Quay- 
Clarkson  combine  can  control  the  delegations  by  putting  up  ficti- 
tious candidates  it  will  be  a  smart  operation  in  politics.  That  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  announcement  of  so  many  State  candidates. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  a  conspiracy  is  on  foot.  It  is  confirmed 
from  many  quarters.  Quay's  fictitious  candidacy  proves  it  in  this 
State,  just  as  Morton's  candidacy  does  in  New  York.  Piatt  and 
Quay  are  at  the  head  of  the  combine  that  proposes  to  name  the 
Republican  candidate,  and  his  name,  if  they  have  their  way,  will 
not  be  McKinley.      It  is  more  likely  to  be  Allison." 

We   quote   also   the    Springfield,    Mass.,    Republican    (Ind.), 

which  says : 

"If  Quay's  candidacy  for  the  Republican  nomination  is  a  joke 
it  IS  not  one  which  sober-minded  Republicans  ought  to  feel  much 
like  laughing  over.  There  is  a  sting  in  the  tail  of  such  a  joke 
which  makes  it  humor  of  the  sardonic  type,  and  its  outcome  is 
certain  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  party,  while  the  joker  enjoys 
its  profits.  There  is  a  bitter  flavor  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  could  be  induced  under  any  circumstances  to  go 
to  the  country  with  such  a  man  as  Quay  as  its  candidate,  and  not 
a  pleasant  one  to  the  knowledge  that  he  can  come  so  near  the 
nomination  as  the  ownership  of  the  delegation  from  the  strongest 
Republican  State  in  the  country  and  the  one  casting  almost  the 
greatest  number  of  electoral  votes.  Nor  can  any  of  the  other 
candidates  rejoice  much  in  the  knowledge  that  Quay  can  probably 
nominate  or  defeat  them  at  will." 


THE    INSURANCE    WAR    FROM    A   GERMAN- 
AMERICAN    STANDPOINT. 

''T"*IIK  regulations  imposed  upon  insurance  companies  doing 
*  business  in  Prussia,  to  which  President  Cleveland  referred 
in  his  last  annual  message,  have  called  forth  retaliatory  legisla- 
tion in  New  York  State.  This  legislation,  enacted  this  month, 
provides  for  the  cancellation  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance of  the  authority  of  foreign  insurance  companies  to  do 
business  in  the  State  whenever  a  company  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  is  excluded  from  a  foreign  country  and  is  pro- 
hil)ited  from  transacting  business  therein,  after  its  compliance 
with  reasonable  laws  relating  to  deposits  of  money  or  securities 
with  the  government  of  such  countries. 

The  objection  that  this  law  virtually  makes  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance  judge   of    the   reasonableness   of   foreign   laws,   is 


noticed  by  the  governor  in  signing  the  bill,  who  says  concerning 
it  that  the  law  is  evidently  designed  to  reach  only  extreme  cases, 
and  it  is  likely  that  only  such  cases  will  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  department.  While  retaliatory  legislation  is  not  usually  to  be 
commended  the  governor  declares  that  he  does  so  in  this  case  on 
grounds  of  self-defense.     He  says  : 

"The  immediate  occasion  of  the  passage. of  this  bill  is  said  to 
be  the  difliculties  or  obstructions  encountered  by  several  New 
York  life  insurance  companies  in  transacting  their  business  in  a 
certain  foreign  country  [Prussia],  and  it  is  alleged,  and  not 
denied,  that  these  companies  had  complied  or  offered  to  comply 
with  the  demands  made  upon  them,  but  that,  notwithstanding 
this  compliance,  they  were  arbitrarily  excluded  and  prohibited 
from  transacting  business  in  that  country.  They  had  been  for 
several  years  engaged  in  business  there,  and  it  is  not  claimed  that 
they  had  failed  to  comply  with  any  of  the  requirements  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  government  of  that  country.  Their  exclusion, 
under  the  circumstances,  seems  to  justify  some  action  by  the 
Legislature,  and  this  bill  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  provi- 
ding means  to  enable  the  insurance  department  to  properly  protect 
our  home  corporations,  by  requiring  the  superintendent  to  ex- 
clude foreign  corporations  from  the  privilege  of  transacting  busi- 
ness here,  when  like  privilege  is  denied  to  our  companies  to 
transact  business  in  a  foreign  country." 

German-American  papers,  with  one  accord  apparently,  con- 
demn the  law  and  assert  that  Prussia's  stringent  regulations  are 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  against  fraudulent  concerns,  and 
that  the  trouble  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Prussian  authorities 
refuse  to  make  exceptions  for  some  American  companies  of  un- 
doubted good  standing  which  find  these  regulations  too  irksome. 
We  translate  a  number  of  comments  from  the  German-American 
press.     The   Staats-Zeitung,  New  York,  says  : 

"One  of  the  most  unjust  measures  that  ever  were  passed  by  a 
legislative  body  has  been  'whipped  through'  the  Senate  of  New 
York.  Prussia  has  not  made  exceptional  laws  for  American  in- 
surance companies;  the  laws  against  which  our  insurance  com- 
panies object  are  enforced  against  all  such  concerns  in  Prussia, 
foreign  or  not.  The  most  incredible  part  of  the  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  is  that,  altho  no  exception  has  been  made  in  the  case 
of  our  companies,  we  expect  another  country  to  grant  us  what  we 
deny  to  it.  A  demand  is  made  that  Prussia  acknowledge  an  in- 
surance company  solvent  if  Superintendent  Pierce  declares  it  as 
such,  but  foreign  companies  may  cot  do  business  here  if  they  are 
not  willing  to  submit  to  an  examination  on  the  part  of  our 
authorities,  for  which  they  have  to  pay.  Such  impudence  has 
never  been  exhibited  in  any  community  before." 

The  Anzeigcr  des  Westerns,  St.  Louis,  expresses  itself  in  an 
equally  strong  manner.     It  says  : 

"In  passing  judgment  upon  this  crazy  bill  we  must  not  forget 
that  Prussia  has  not  made  demands  upon  American  companies 
different  from  those  made  upon  Prussian  concerns  of  this  kind. 
Foreign  and  native  insurance  companies  are  in  Prussia  under  the 
same  law.  But  this  does  not  satisfy  the  New  York  legislature. 
That  body  orders  its  insurance  inspector  to  investigate  the  Prus- 
sian laws  on  the  subject,  and  if  he  thinks  these  laws  foolish,  he  i& 
to  prohibit  the  Prussian  companies  from  doing  business  in  New 
York  State.  The  Prussian  Government  is  to  accept  the  ruling  of 
a  New  York  official  as  conclusive.  More  than  that :  According 
to  New  York  kuv  a  New  York  certificate  is  necessary  to  enable 
foreign  companies  to  transact  business,  a  foreign  certificate  is  in- 
sutlicient.  But  according  to  this  new  bill  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment may  not  subject  New  York  companies  to  the  same  examina- 
tion as  her  own  ;  Prussia  must  accept  a  New  York  certificate  as 
the  undoubted  jiroof  of  the  solidity  of  New  York  companies. 

"The  bill  therefore  claims  greater  power  over  Prussian  com- 
panies for  a  New  York  official  than  is  granted  to  the  Prussian 
oflicials  with  regard  to  New  York  companies.  Greater  'cheek' 
can  not  well  be  imagined.  All  sensible  persons  regarded  the 
matter  as  settled  when  ample  proof  was  forthcoming  that  the 
Prussian  Government  treats  foreign  and  native  insurance  com- 
panies exactly  the  same,  and  that  an  amelioration  of  the  law  was 
looked  upon  as  likely." 

The  Preie  Presse,  Chicago,  questions  the  right  of  any  State  of 
the  Union  to  pass  laws  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  international 
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complications.  The  Freie  Prcsse  is  strongly  Republican,  and 
anything  likely  to  hurt  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment rouses  its  ire.     The  paper  says  : 

•'It  is  only  just  and  proper  if  we  defend  our  fellow  citizens  and 
our  business  in  foreign  countries  against  chicanery.  But  it  seems 
to  us  very  foolish  to  leave  the  decision  whether  foreign  business 
concerns  should  be  allowed  to  continue  their  work  here  to  a  sin- 
gle official.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  unjust  to  subject  large 
business  interests  to  the  will  of  one  man,  the  action  of  this  one 
man  may  cause  complicatioiis  with  foreign  powers.  It  would 
seem  more  sensible  to  leave  the  adjustment  of  foreign  affairs  to 
the  United  States  Government.  If  fevery  individual  State  is 
allowed  to  meddle  in  such  matters  we  may  expect  that  Rhode 
Island  will  get  us  into  a  war  with  half  a  dozen  European  powers, 

and  we  Chicagoans  would  have  to  'go  and  fight  like  h '  about 

a  matter  in  which  our  own  representatives  had  nothing  to  say." 

There  is  another  interesting  phase  to  this  question.  The 
American  companies  engaged  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  to  act  for 
them  in  Germany.  This  gentleman  is  personally  known  to  the 
Emperor,  and  it  was  thought  that  his  influence  could  be  used  to 
advantage.  The  Staats-Zeiiuiig  accuses  Mr.  Bigelow  of  making 
capital  out  of  his  supposed  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Emperor, 
but  points  out  that  the  mere  hint  that  "pull"  could  be  of  use  in 
doing  business  in  Germany  naturally  roused  the  German  author- 
ities.    Hence  Mr.  Bigelow  was  not  even  granted  an  audience. 

As  the  Staats-Zeitung  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  views 
held  by  Eugen  Richter  and  the  Freisinnigen,  whose  opposition 
to  the  German  Government  is  well  known,  its  expressions  carry 
weight.     The  paper  says  : 

"Mr,  Bigelow  would  not  have  been  entrusted  with  this  mission 
if  he  had  not  conveyed  the  impression  that  he  could  obtain  favors 
from  the  Emperor.  .  .  .  Pity  that  such  a  respectable  paper  as 
Harper' s  Weekly  defends  him  by  making  assertions  which 
show  its  ignorance,  such  as  that  Bigelow 's  articles  on  the  Ger- 
man struggle  for  liberty  created  a  bad  impression  in  Germany. 
We  can  assure  Harper-' s  Weekly  that  the  Germans  who  read 
these  articles  thought  them  very  amusing.  Any  German  college 
boy  knows  more  about  the  matter  than  Mr.  Bigelow.  Nor  can 
the  tendency  of  his  articles  insult  German  princes,  for  the  Ger- 
man people  know  all  the  facts  from  their  own  writers,  who  do  not 
handle  the  princes  any  more  gently  than  did  Mr.  Bigelow.  How 
he  acts  is  shown  by  his  assertion  that  the  German  papers  are 
mostly  in  the  pay  of  the  Government,  and  print  what  is  given 
them  without  murmuring.  And  such  nonsense  is  published  in 
Harper^s  Weekly !  Then  the  accusation  that  the  American 
Ambassador  can  not  succeed  because  he  does  not  speak  German 
well  enough.  As  if  there  were  not  plenty  of  people  in  Germany 
who  are  fully  master  of  English  !" 


WHERE  THE   ANTI-TRUST    LAW    FAILS. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL   HARMON    states   the  weaknesses 
of  the  present  anti-'trust  law,  in  response  to  a  resolution  of 
inquiry  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  follows  : 

"The  Act  of  July,  i8go,  known  as  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law, 
as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  does  not  apply  to  the  most 
complete  monopolies  acquired  by  unlawful  combination  of  con- 
cerns which  are  naturally  competitive,  tho  they,  in  fact,  control 
the  markets  of  the  entire  country,  if  engaging  in  interstate  com- 
merce be  merely  one  of  the  incidents  of  their  business  and  not  its 
direct  and  immediate  object.  The  virtual  effect  of  this  is  to  ex- 
clude from  the  operation  of  the  law  manufacturers  and  producers 
of  every  class,  and  probably  importers  also. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  attempt  to  secure  monopoly  or  restrain 
trade  and  commerce  could  possibly  succeed  without  extending 
itself  largely,  if  not  entirely,  over  the  country.  So  that  while 
engaging  in  interstate  commerce  may  not  be  the  direct  or  imme- 
diate object,  it  is  a  necessary  step  in  all  such  undertakings.  While 
Congress  has  no  authority  in  the  matter  except  what  is  derived 
from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  the  States  alone  having 
general  power  to  prevent  and  punish  such  commercial  combina- 
tions and  conspiracies.  Congress  may  make  it  unlawful  to  ship 


from  one  State  to  another,  in  carrying  out  or  in  attempting  to 
carry  out  designs  of  such  organizations,  articles  produced,  owned, 
or  controlled  by  them  or  any  of  their  members  or  agents. 

"The  limitation  of  the  present  law  enables  those  engaged  in 
such  attempts  to  escape  from  both  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments, the  former  having  no  authority  over  the  interstate  com- 
merce and  the  latter  having  authority  over  nothing  else.  By 
supplementing  State  action  in  the  way  suggested  Congress  can 
accomplish  the  proposed  object  of  the  present  law." 

The  Attorney-General  further  suggests  that  the  terms  "monop- 
olies," "attempting  to  monopolize,"  "conspiracy,  "  etc.,  be  defined 
beyond  doubt  by  law,  that  the  refusal  of  witnesses  to  answer  on 
the  ground  of  self-incrimination  should  be  prevented,  and  that 
the  penalties  should  be  applicable  only  to  general  officers,  man- 
agers, and  agents,  and  not  to  subordinates.  The  duty  of  detect- 
ing this  class  of  offenses  can  not  be  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  he  says,  unless  there  be  provided  a  liberal  appropria- 
tion and  a  force  properly  selected  and  organized  : 

"It  is  well  known  that  while  it  is  quite  easy  to  detect  and  prove 
combinations  of  workmen  because  of  their  large  numbers  and 
methods  which  they  necessarily  adopt,  time,  care,  and  skill  are 
required  to  obtain  legal  proof  of  combinations  and  conspiracies 
among  producers  and  dealers,  who  are  few  in  number  and  able  to 
resort  to  skilful  and  secret  methods." 

The  Fundamental  Weakness.— "The  Attorney-General  makes 
out  a  good  case  for  his  department.  The  fundamental  weakness 
of  the  Sherman  law  is  that  it  can  not  touch  the  manufacturing  of 
goods  by  monopolies.  Since  the  courts  have  so  stated  in  a  spe- 
cific case  [American  Sugar  Refining  Company]  it  has  been  idle  to 
expect  that  anything  could  be  done  without  an  amendment  of  the 
law.  The  amendment  which  is  proposed — the  exclusion  of  such 
goods  from  interstate  traffic — wouldgive  the  national  authorities 
abundant  power  to  put  an  end  to  trusts  of  large  dimensions.  The 
responsibility  then  would  be  clear. 

"In  a  report  of  this  character  it  was  not  necessary  that  Mr. 
Harmon  should  enter  at  length  upon  the  principle  of  policy  which 
should  govern  Congress  in  enacting  a  better  law.  It  is  his  busi- 
ness to  suggest  how  more  efficient  administration  can  be  secured. 
But  he  indicates  in  a  few  words  what  must  be  that  principle  if 
legislation  of  a  just  nature  is  to  be  passed.  Combinations  are 
not  all  alike.  If  they  come  about  as  trusts,  they  are  illegal,  for 
corporations  are  chartered  only  to  do  definite  acts,  one  of  which  is 
not  to  give  their  business  into  the  hands  of  other  individuals. 
But  nothing  in  the  power  of  the  State  can  prevent  the  growth  of 
particular  industries  into  a  size  which  often  has  the  characteristics 
of  monopoly.  What  the  State  has  to  do  is  to  say  whether  that 
growth  is  natural  or  is  attained  through  injustice  to  competitors. 
If  the  industry  does  not  interfere  with  the  equal  rights  of  com- 
petitors, and  succeeds  by  its  own  better  and  more  economical 
methods,  it  can  not  be  assailed  on  any  sound  principle.  When, 
however,  it  is  shown  to  be  succeeding  through  the  restraint  of 
competition,  it  then  becomes  a  fit  subject  for  attack  by  the  officers 
of  the  Government.  It  is  this  principle  which  should  hold  in 
defining,  as  Congress  is  asked  to  define,  what  a  monopoly  is." — 
The  Express  (Rep.),  Bujalo,  N.   V. 

Pretended  War  on  Trusts. — "The  Attorney-General  must 
have  known,  as  well  as  the  House  knows,  that  the  whole  business 
was  merely  pretense,  and  that  the  House  has  no  real  purpose,  as 
the  Attorney-General  has  no  real  power,  to  interfere  with  the  ex- 
actions of  trusts.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  House  were  elected 
bv  contributions  made  to  their  campaign  funds  by  leading  trusts, 
and  being  resolved  not  to  legislate  against  their  friends  adopted 
the  expedient  of  asking  the  Attorney-General  why  the  trusts  were 
not  suppressed. 

"The  Sherman  anti-trust  law  was  intended  to  serve  as  what  is 
called  'a  tub  to  the  whale. '  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  com- 
plaint in  political  circles  about  trusts,  of  which  the  Sugar  Trust 
was  the  most  odious.  A  tariff  bill  was  under  consideration.  The 
House  tariff  bill  gave  the  trust  an  enormous  bounty'  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people,  and  the  Senate  proposed  to  increase  it.  The 
stock  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  in  which  many  Congressmen  were  spec- 
ulating, was  bounding  up  under  the  stimulus  of  the  expected 
action  of  Congress.  But  there  was  some  dissatisfaction  among 
the  people,  and  Senator  Sherman  was  called  on  to  suppress  it. 
He  was  expected  to  do  this  without  hurting  any  trust.     He  there- 
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fore  reported  a  bill,  which  passed,  but  which  has  never  resulted 
in  the  punishment  of  any  trust  whatever.  That  was  what  it  was 
intended  for.  and  in  that  respfect  it  was  a  great  success.  But  it 
did  not  satisfy  the  people,  as  the  following  elections  proved.  In 
that  respect  it  was  a  failure."— 7'//^  Couritr-Journal  {Dem.), 
Luitisvilli',  Ky. 

Worthless  Law  as  It  Stands.— "It  is  somewhat  reassuring 
to  learn  that  the  many  complaints  which  have  been  received  by 
the  department  of  justice  regarding  alleged  trusts,  combinations, 
and  monopolies  have  not,  as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  wholly 
ignored  by  that  department.  The  Attorney-General  says  he  has 
endeavored  to  investigate  these  complaints  as  well  as  the  means 
at  his  disposal  permitted,  and  that  some  such  investigations  are 
now  in  progress,  while  two  actions  are  pending  based  partly  or 
wholly  on  alleged  violations  of  the  Sherman  act.  The  public  will 
be  glad  to  be  disabused  of  the  impression  that  the  legal  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  has  not  been  entirely  indifferent  in  this 
matter,  even  tho  the  promise  of  results  in  the  public  interest  from 
the  efforts  to  enforce  the  law  does  not  appear  to  be  very  favor- 
able.  .  .   . 

"The  suggestions  of  Attorney-General  Harmon  will  enable 
Congress  to  improve  the  anti-trust  law,  and  it  is  presumed  that  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  do  this,  for  manifestly  it  is  worthless  as  it 
stands.  They  should  also  impress  upon  State  legislatures  the 
duty  and  necessity  of  such  action  as  it  is  within  their  authority  to 
take."— T//^-  Ihe  {Rep.),  Omaha,  .\i'l>. 

No  Such  Thing  as  Monopoly.— "New  combinations  are  con- 
stantly being  formed,  and  old  ones,  stoutly  entrenched  behind 
legal  defenses,  continue  to  extend  their  relations  into  new  terri- 
tories and  new  lines  of  industrial  effort.  Mr.  Harmon  does  not 
suggest  any  distinct  and  feasible  methods  of  legal  rejiression  to 
Congress  ;  if  the  hint  that  Congress  may  prohibit  interstate  trans- 
portation of  the  products  of  such  monopolies  be  excepted.  This 
suggestion,  indeed,  presents  an  alternative  more  mischievous 
than  the  evil  complained  of.  Once  started  upon  such  a  course  of 
interference  with  the  free  interchange  of  domestic  products,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  curb  the  headlong  pace  of  Congressional 
action. 

"In  the  judgment  of  the  Federal  courts,  as  recorded  in  various 
decisions,  and  quoted  approvingly  by  the  chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  monopoly  in  this 
country,  unless  there  be  a  restriction  or  disability  imposed  by  law 
on  those  who  might  desire  to  enter  the  field  of  competition. 
'Property,'  as  Mr.  Olney  observed,  'is  monopoly.'  To  this  doc- 
trine his  successor  in  office  readily  and  cheerfully  subscribes." — 
'J Ac  News  {Ind.),  Newark,  N.  J. 


THE   LATEST   CRISIS    IN    FRANCE. 

SERIOUS  disagreement  between  the  French  Senate  on  the 
one  side  and  the  French  Ministry,  with  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  supporting  it,  on  the  other,  aroused  fears  last  week  of 
a  grave  constitutional  crisis  in  the  French  Republic.  These  ap- 
prehensions were  somewhat  allayed  at  the  close  of  the  week  by  a 
change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  The  trouble  arose 
over  the  investigation  of  the  Southern  Railway  scandals,  and  the 
selection  by  the  administration   of  Judge   Pointevin   to  conduct 


this  investigation.  The  Senate  objected  to  this  selection  and 
passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  thereupon  by  a  large  majority  passed  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence. The  Ministry  decided  not  to  resign,  and  the  Lower  House 
reaffirming  its  confidence  the  Upper  House  has  decided  to  waive 
what  it  claims  as  its  constitutional  rights,  and  will  continue  to  act 
with  the  Chamber  on  proposals  made  by  the  Ministry. 

We  append  a  number  of  American  press  comments  on  the 
trouble  : 

Why  the  Radical  Ministry  is  Supported. — "M.  Bourgeois 
[Premier]  and  his  colleague's,  allho  they  represent  opinions  held 
by  only  a  fraction  of  those  who  call  themselves  Republicans, 
have  not  only  managed  to  maintain  themselves  in  office,  but  have 
performed  executive  functions  with  unexpected  efficiency.  For 
the  protectorate  established  by  their  predecessors  over  Madagas- 
car they  have  substituted  so  close  an  approach  to  annexation  that 
the  control  of  the  island  has  been  transferred  from  the  War 
Office  to  the  Colonial  Office ;  they  have  also  arranged  with  Great 
Britain  so  satisfactory  a  partition  of  the  region  lying  between  Siam 
and  China  that  perfidious  Albion  has  of  late  ceased  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  invective  in  Parisian  newspapers.  They  have,  moreover, 
so  thoroughly  convinced  the  French  people  of  their  sincere  and 
inflexible  determination  to  probe  the  canal  and  railway  scandals 
that  the  avowed  and  secret  friends  of  the  corruptionists  were 
unable  to  hinder  them  from  obtaining  on  Thursday  from  the 
Chamber  a  vote  of  confidence  by  the  amazing  majority  of  2S3. 

"This  vote  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  was  the 
more  impressive  because,  the  other  day,  the  Senate,  in  which  the 
Opportunists  are  dominant,  expressed  disapproval  of  the  course 
pursued  by  j\I.  Ricard,  Minister  of  Justice,  in  the  investigation 
of  the  Southern  Railway  frauds.  What  M.  Ricard  did  was  to 
designate  for  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry,  not  the  judge  on  whom 
it  would  regularly  have  devolved,  but  another,  believed  to  be  of  a 
less  pliable  and  less  sympathetic  character.  The  friends  of  the 
accused  persons  took  alarm  at  this  substitution,  and  professed 
fear  that  the  Cabinet  had  in  view,  not  an  impartial  examination, 
but  a  vindictive  persecution.  In  the  debate  on  the  matter  in  the 
Chamber,  M.  Ricard  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  frankly 
pleaded  guilty  of  vindictiveness,  provided  the  word  was  applica- 
ble to  his  unflinching  resolve  to  let  no  bribe-taker  escape.  In  au 
attempt  to  reply,  ex-Premier  Rouvier.  who  has  no  reputation  to 
lose,  opined  that  the  Ministers  were  aiming  to  sully  the  reputation 
of  their  opponents  ;  but  only  forty-two  members  of  the  Chamber 
were  brazen  enough  to  side  with  him  in  opposing  the  vote  of 
confidence." — The  Sun,  New  York. 

The  Power  and  Authority  of  the  Senate. — "The  crisis  is 
novel  indeed,  but  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind.  The  French 
Senate  has  before  this  had  differences  with  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, in  which  the  latter  has  as  a  rule  come  off  victorious.  .  .  . 
The  Senate  is  something  more  than  a  revisionary  body.  It  has 
not  onl)'  the  prerogatives  usually  given  to  upper  houses  of  legis- 
latures but  a  power  that  may  give  it  the  determining  voice  in  cer- 
tain crises.  By  the  constitution  the  President  of  the  Republic  is 
given  power  to  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senaie.  This  power  was  evidently  intended  to 
make  the  Senate  a  conservative  body,  in  which,  in  the  event  of 
an  anarchical  Chamber  disturbing  social  order,  the  final  authority 


Hkkr  Prop.  RontgeN:— "Can  I  tell  whnt  is  the  matter  with  you?    Why 
certainly.    Just  turn  your  side  to  the  instrument  till  I  gel  a  photograph." 
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of  sound  public  sentiment  should  be  reposed,  to  be  exerted  in 
emergencies. 

"The  Ccn-te  consists  of  three  hundred  members  elected  for  a 
term  of  nine  years,  one  third  retiring  every  three  years.  At  one 
time  seventy-five  of  the  Senators  sat  for  life,  but  that  principle 
has  been  abolished,  and  as  vacancies  occur  in  the  life  Senator- 
ships  they  are  filled  by  election.  The  Senators  are  not  chosen 
directly  by  the  people,  but  by  a  special  electoral  body  represen- 
tative of  the  communes  and  departments.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  French  Senate  has  more  power  and  authority  than  most 
upper  houses  of  European  legislatures,  and  that,  if  discretion 
justified  the  course.  President  Faure  might,  with  the  sanction  im- 
plied in  its  recent  votes,  drive  the  Ministry  out  of  office  by  a 
threat  of  dissolution.  That  act  would  force  a  crisis  and  an  open 
struggle  between  the  President  and  the  Senate  on  one  side  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  other.  "—  The  Transcript,  Boston. 

The  American  System  is  Better.— :"  The  Moderates  are  too 
much  afraid  of  a  single  Assembly  to  let  the  Senate  be  swept  away, 
or  to  see  its  power  nullified  without  a  struggle.  Perhaps  out  of 
the  constant  disagreement  may  finally  come  mutual  consent  to  a 
revision  of  the  Constitution  in  the  American  sense — making  the 
President's  Cabinet  Ministers  stable  as  long  as  he  is  satisfied  with 
them,  and  doing  away  with  the  ministerial  flummery  as  a  part  of 
the  discarded  monarchy.  Then  these  incidents  and  accidents 
which  now  serve  to  encourage  pretenders  and  to  worry  the  nation 
will  disappear  from  French  politics.  President  Faure  is  reported 
to  have  a  leaning  toward  the  American  system.  He  would  confer 
a  favor  upon  France  by  inaugurating  it  during  his  term  of  office." 
—  The  Jotirtial,  New  York. 

"The  Constitution  requires  the  Ministry  to  resign  when  it  suf- 
fers an  adverse  vote  in  Parliament.  Hitherto  an  adverse  vote  in 
the  Lower  House  has  served.  But,  theoretically,  the  Upper 
House  has  just  as  much  authority.  The  question  is  thus  raised 
for  the  first  time  whether  the  Ministry  is  the  creature  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  of  the  Upper  as  well  as  of  the  Lower,  or  of  the 
Lower  House  alone.  In  England,  of  course,  it  was  settled  long 
ago.  The  Ministry  is  answerable  to  the  Commons  alone.  But 
the  French  .Senate  has  no  mind  to  fall  to  the  political  level  of  the 
House  of  Lords. " —  The  Tribu7ie,  New  York. 

"Another  feature  of  the  situation  which  is  peculiar  to  French 
politics  is  the  notorious  fact  that  the  Chamber  itself  has  no  real 
confidence  in  the  present  Government,  which  is  extremely  Radi- 
cal and  which  has  to  depend  for  its  power  on  a  temporary  and 
fickle  combination  of  the  extreme  Radicals  and  extreme  Conserv- 
atives. The  spectacle  is  thus  presented  of  a  Government  which 
does  not  command  a  majority  in  either  House,  but  which  is  sus- 
tained by  an  alliance  in  the  lower  one  between  two  elements  of 
irreconciliable  antagonism." — TJic  News,  Detroit. 

"The  talk  of 'pretenders'  and  'military  intervention'  is  news- 
paper vaporing.  Thus  far  the  Radical  ininority  has  disappointed 
all  its  critics  by  doing  remarkably  good  service  for  France. 
Bourgeois  has  a  pack  of  rascals  on  the  run,  and  the  French  people 
understand  it.  If  he  falls  from  power  he  will  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  popular  movement  against  corrupt  Opportunists  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber." — The  Evening  Post,  Chicago. 


A    NOTEWORTHY    CONTEST    IN    THE    UNITED 
STATES   SENATE. 

THE  majority  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  has  reported  in  favor  of  seating  Henry  A.  Du- 
pont.  Republican,  of  Delaware,  whose  contest  for  the  seat  has 
brought  up  important  questions  of  the  powers  of  both  the  Federal 
and  State  constitutions.  If  seated,  his  vote  will  tie  the  Senate 
on  strict  party  lines.  In  order  to  seat  him  the  vote  of  a  Senator 
outside  his  party  must  be  secured  in  his  behalf.  We  give  three 
comprehensive  reviews  of  the  issues  involved  in  this  exceptional 
case  : 

How  Far  Back  Can  the  Senate  Go? — "  [The  report  from  the 
Senate  Committee]  raises  the  question  of  how  far  back  of  the 
action  of  the  Legislature  the  Senate  .can  go  in  determining  the 
qualifications  of  its  members.  Dupont  is  to  be  given  his  seat,  if 
the  report  is  accepted,  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  one 


man  voted  as  a  [State]  Senator  who  had  no  right  so  to  vote. 
There  were  thirty  votes  cast  on  the  day  when  Dupont  claims  to 
have  been  elected,  of  which  he  received  fifteen,  not  a  majority  if 
all  were  counted.  One  vote  was  cast  by  the  acting  governor, 
Watson,  who  had  been  regularly  elected  Senator  and  president 
of  that  body,  and  became  acting  Governor  on  the  death  of  Gov- 
ernor Marvil.  Dupont's  title  dependson  Watson's  right  to  vote, 
which  the  Delaware  Senate  recognized,  but  which  the  United 
States  Senate  is  asked  to  deny.  The  question  therefore  turns  on 
which  is  the  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  the  members  of  a  State 
Legislature  to  vote  in  a  Senatorial  election,  the  Houses  of  that 
Legislature  or  the  United  States  Senate? 

"If  it  be  accepted  as  settled  that  the  United  States  Senate  is  to 
be  this  judge,  the  further  question  arises  how  far  back  may  the 
United  States  Senate  go  in  investigating  the  qualifications  of 
members  of  State  legislatures?  May  it  go  back  of  the  election 
returns  and  consider  charges  of  fraud,  intimidation,  and  bribery 
at  the  polls?  Would  it  have  the  right  to  reject  Dupont's  claims, 
for  instance,  if  it  found  that  he  had  paid  the  poll-taxes  of  voters 
on  consideration  that  they  support  candidates  in  his  interest,  and 
that  such  candidates  had  received  such  purchased  votes?  Where 
is  the  line  to  be  drawn,  and  what  is  to  be  the  standing  in  other 
matters  of  the  legislators  upon  whose  title  to  their  seats  such  a 
Senatorial  ruling  has  thrown  a  cloud?  Certainly  if  the  Senate 
committee  is  right  in  this  Dupont  matter  all  State  laws  governing 
elections  are  subject  to  review  by  that  body,  and  any  one  can  be 
refused  a  seat  who  claims  election  under  laws  which  the  Senate 
disapproves." — The  Republican  {Jnd.) ,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Right  to  Act  as  Governor  and  Vote  as  Senator. — "That 
Constitution  [of  the  State  of  Delaware]  provides  that  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  governor's  office  the  president  of  the 
Senate  shall  act  as  governor.  The  question  is  as  to  whether  he 
can  act  as  governor  and  still  remain  a  Senator.  Taking  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  a  reasonable  point  of  view,  it  would  not  seem 
that  he  could  do  this,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of 
Delaware  that  forbids  it,  and  its  interpretation  in  the  State  itself 
is  to  the  effect  that  such  is  his  right.  A  case  arose  soon  after  the 
constitution  was  adopted  in  which  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the 
governorship  filled  by  the  president  of  the  Senate.  In  this  in- 
stance that  officer  acted  as  a  governor  until  the  term  of  office  of 
the  governor  had  expired,  and  then  went  back  to  the  Senate  and 
filled  out  his  term  in  that  body.  There  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  objection  to  his  doing  this,  and  in  the  legislature  at  the 
time  were  members  who  had  served  in  making  the  constitution. 
They  were  supposed  to  know  what  that  constitution  meant. 
They  so  interpreted  it,  and  the  State  acquiesced  in  that  action. 

"In  an  equitable  point  of  view,  the  Senatorial  district  repre- 
sented by  this  president  of  the  Senate  who  was  acting  governor 
was  entitled  to  a  representation.  If  the  transfer  of  the  Senator 
to  the  governorship  had  made  a  vacancy  there,  the  voters  in  it  had 
a  right  to  fill  this  vacancy.  Especially  had  they  the  right, 
through  their  Senator,  to  participate  in  the  choice  of  a  United 
States  Senator.  But  both  parties  seem  to  have  agreed  that  there 
could  be  no  new  Senator  elected  then.  Was  this  district,  then, 
disfranchised  in  electing  a  United  States  Senator  because  its  rep- 
resentative had  been  made  acting  governor?  This  would  be 
more  unreasonable  than  to  give  the  acting  governor  a  vote  in  that 
election.  Singular  as  such  a  provision  in  the  Delaware  constitu- 
tion may  appear,  it  seems,  therefore,  that  it  did  intend  that  the 
governor,  under  these  circumstances,  should  have  a  vote.  It 
will  be  noted  that  it  calls  him  not  governor,  but  acting  governor  ; 
by  usage  his  right  to  return  to  his  seat  in  the  Senate  after  he  had 
done  acting  as  governor  was  sustained  ;  there  was  no  provision 
for  filling  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  which  shows  that  it  was  not  re- 
garded as  vacant ;  the  only  alternative,  therefore,  was  to  disfran- 
chise a  Senatorial  district,  and  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  as- 
sumed that  this  was  intended.  In  point  of  fact,  those  who  con- 
tend for  the  right  of  the  acting  governor  to  vote  on  the  election 
of  a  United  States  Senator  have  been  eager  to  submit  the  decision 
of  the  question  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Delaware,  while  the  other 
side  would  not  agree  to  such  action." — The  Herald  {Jnd.), 
Boston. 

Ceased  to  be  State   Senator  When  He  Became  Governor. — 

"On  the  43d  ballot  Colonel  Dupont  received  15  votes,  with  15 
votes  scattered  among  other  candidates.  At  this  juncture  [State] 
Senator  Aldrich  introduced  a  motion  protesting  against  Governor 
Watson's  vote.      The    governor,    then   assuming   to  preside  as 
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speaker  of  the  Senate,  refused  to  entertain  the  motion,  and  when 
three  o'clock  arrived,  the  hour  fixed  for  final  adjournment.  Gov- 
ernor Watson  adjourned  the  body  sine  die.  The  speaker  of  the 
House,  Mr.  McMullen.  then  announced  that  Colonel  Dupont  had 
received  15  votes  in  the  joint  Assembly,  in  which  there  were  29 
lawful  votes;  that  he  was  duly  elected  United  States  Senator, 
and  certified  his  election  to  the  Senate.  Governor  Watson  with- 
holding a  certificate.  .  .  . 

"The  Delaware  constitution  provides  that  no  person  holding  a 
Federal  or  State  office  shall,  while  exercising  the  duties  of  said 
office,  be  a  State  Senator  or  Representative,  and  when  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  the  governorship  by  death  or  otherwise,  the  speaker  of 
the  Senate  shall  exercise  the  office  until  a  governor  is  elected  by 
the  popular  vote.  The  natural  construction  of  these  constitutional 
provisions  is  that  one  jierson  shall  not  exercise  the  office  of  State 
Senator  and  another  State  office  at  the  same  time.  Any  other 
interpretation  places  a  forced  and  strained  construction  on  the 
fundamental  law.  As  in  all  other  constitutions,  provision  is 
made  in  this  instrument  for  the  succession  to  the  governorship 
when  the  office  becomes  vacant.  In  that  event  the  Speaker  of 
the  Senate  becomes  governor,  and  unless  the  salutary  principle 
that  executive  and  legislative  functions  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  each  other  is  set  aside,  Mr.  Watson  ceased  to  be  a 
State  Senator  when  he  became  governor.  As  The  Ledger  has 
heretofore  remarked  in  referring  to  this  case,  to  allow  the  same 
person  to  act  in  a  dual  official  capacity,  to  act  as  governor  one 
day  and  Senator  the  next,  assuming  both  offices  at  pleasure  to 
meet  political  exigencies,  would  reduce  our  American  system  of 
government  to  chaos,  confusion,  and  disorder." — The  Ledger 
{I/id.  Rep:).  Philadelphia. 


THE   ATTEMPTS   TO   HOLD 

TOGETHER. 


BIG    FORTUNES 


""y  IIE  multi-millionaire,  Senator  Fair,  of  California,  left  all  his 
■*  property  to  four  trustees  to  hold  until  after  the  death  of  his 
children,  when  it  is  to  be  divided  among  their  children  and  the 
children  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  A  contest  over  the  will  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  the  first  definite  result  is  the 
declaration  by  Judge  Black,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, that  the  "trust  clause"  of  the  will  is,  so  far  as  the  real 
property  is  concerned,  invalid.  The  judge's  decision  is  tech- 
nically based  on  the  fact  that  the  provision  giving  the  trustees  the 
right  to  "transfer  and  convey"  the  property  to  the  grandchildren 
on  their  parents'  death  is  not  specifically  provided  for  in  the 
Civil  Code  of  California,  and  under  that  code  trusts  in  real  prop- 
erty are  confined  to  those  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  code. 
The  San  Francisco  Argotiant,  using  this  decision  as  a  text,  points 
out  that  nearly  every  contested  will  case  in  California  has  been 
broken.  "Even  the  testamentary  trust  founded  by  Horace 
Hawes,  the  author  of  the  Consolidation  Act,  a  profound  lawyer 
and  skilful  conveyancer,  was  set  aside  by  a  jury  as  so  much  waste 
paper.  The  Walkerley  trust  was  recently  set  aside.  The  Aldrich 
trust  is  now  being  contested.  Already  there  are  some  scores  of 
cases  in  our  courts,  wherein  steps  are  being  taken  to  set  aside 
testamentary  trusts." 

The  Argonaut  comments  on  the  increasing  tendency  of  million- 
aires to  leave  their  fortunes  in  the  shape  of  trusts,  controlled  by 
trustees  with  the  power  of  nominating  their  successors,  or  con- 
trolled by  chartered  corporations  that  become  practically  self- 
perpetuating.     It  says : 

"In  this  and  in  other  States  the  number  of  testamentary  trusts 
is  large,  and  is  increasing.  When  Jay  G<nild  died,  he  tied  up  his 
estate  in,a  trust  extending  over  two  generations,  and  placed  his 
eldest  son,  George  Gould,  at  the  head  of  it.  When  William  Astor 
died,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  enormous  fortune  to  the  oldest  heir 
male,  John  Jacob  Astor.  as  William  Astor's  father  had  done  be- 
fore him.  The  Vanderbilt  family  are  fdllowing  the  same  plan, 
and  keeping  the  l)ulk  of  the  family  fortune  intact.  The  estate  of 
the  late  Senator  Stanford  is  also  a  trust;  as  it  is  an  educational 
trust,  however,  it  is  not  n  menace,  but  redounds  to  the  benefit  of 
the  people  rather  than  to  their  injury.     The  estate  of  the  late 


Charles  Crocker  and  his  wife  is  also  a  trust.  The  estate  of  the 
late  Dr.  Samuel  Merritt  is  also  a  trust,  but  it  is  being  contested. 
The  estate  of  James  G.  Fair  was  to  be  made  a  trust,  but  the  first 
step  in  breaking  it  has  been  effective,  and  we  hope  the  subse- 
quent steps  will  also  be  successful.   .   .   . 

"There  is  no  valid  reason,  aflfecting  the  public  weal,  why  es- 
tates should  be  tied  up  even  for  the  term  of  one  life.  As  one  of 
the  attorneys  justly  said,  the  Fair  estate  under  the  trust  might  be 
tied  up  for  over  seventy  years,  for  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  Miss 
Virginia  Fair,  the  youngest  of  the  heirs,  maj'  live  sixty  years 
longer.  It  would  then  be  divided  among  the  children  of  the 
heirs.  Thus  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  would  this 
large  estate  be  tied  up.  The  New  York  Tribune,  in  its  census  of 
millionaires,  found  that  there  were  4,047  in  the  United  States  and 
192  in  California.  Without  trying  to  forecast  the  results  of  4, coo 
testamentary  trusts  in  the  United  States,  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  nearly  200  such  trusts  in  a  State  like  California?  This  State  is 
already  sufficiently  handifcaped  with  the  drawbacks  incident  to 
monopoly  in  land  and  railroad  holdings ;  if,  in  addition  to  that, 
all  the  millionaires  who  die  should  tie  up  their  property  in  cor- 
porate form,  California  would  be  a  good  State  to  emigTale  from. 

"There  are  many  people  who  believe  that  the  breaking  of  wills 
and  breaking  of  trusts  is  an  infringement  on  natural  right.  But 
no  such  right  exists.  A  dead  man  expresses  his  wishes  through 
his  will,  and  the  State  allows  him  to  do  so  as  a  privilege,  but  that 
is  all.  A  dead  man  does  not  own  anything.  When  a  man  dies, 
his  property  reverts  to  the  commonwealth.  In  the  course  of  cen- 
turies a  custom  has  arisen  of  the  State  permitting  a  man  to  indi- 
cate how  his  property  shall  be  disposed  of  after  his  death — within 
certain  liinilatiotis.  Until  it  is  disposed  of,  the  State  holds  it  in 
the  custody  of  its  courts.  This  custom  has  crystallized  into 
statute.  But  the  mere  fact  that  the  State  imposes  limitations, 
shows  that  it  controls  the  estates  of  the  dead.  It  practically  owns 
them.  If  it  can  say,  as  in  this  State,  that  not  more  than  one  third 
of  an  estate  shall  be  left  to  charitable  institutions,  it  could  say  two 
thirds  :  or  it  could  say  none  at  all ;  or  it  could  saj-  that  the  entire 
estate  should  be  left  absolutely  to  charity.  It  has  the  power.  It 
does  not  exercise  it.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  estates  of  the 
dead  are  the  property  of  the  commonwealth,  and  that  disposing 
of  property  by  will  is  a  purely  artificial  right,  the  creature  of 
statute,  and  a  right  which  can  be  taken  away,  as  it  has  been 
given." 


TO    EXTERMINATE   THE   SEALS    OF    BERING 

SEA. 

PENDING  the  question  of  final  arbitration  of  claims  for  dam- 
ages against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  growing 
out  of  the  award  of  the  Paris  tribunal,  steps  are  being  taken  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  settle  once  for  all  the  continual  con- 
troversy over  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea,  by  killing  off  the 
seals.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  in  accord 
with  the  favorable  consideration  already  given  to  the  proposition 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  foreign  Relations,  has  ordered  a 
favorable  report  on  Chairman  Dingley's  bill  to  amend  the  law 
intended  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  fur-bearing  animals  in 
Alaska.  The  measure  authorizes  the  President  to  conclude  nego- 
tiations with  Great  Britain.  Russia,  and  Japan  for  the  further  in- 
vestigation of  the  seal  question,  with  a  view  of  establishing  new 
regulations  for  their  jjrotection  ;  if  the  negotiations  fail  to  bring 
about  effectual  protection  of  the  seal  herd,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  empowered  to  take  and  kill  all  seals  on  the  Pribylof 
Islands  and  sell  their  skins  to  the  best  advantage. 

This  novel  ultimatum  is  upheld  by  the  American  press  in  gen- 
eral, tho  it  is  hoped  that  England  may  be  brought  to  terms  by  it 
and  the  necessity  for  the  heroic  measures  implied  may  thereby 
be  averted. 

Extermination  of  the  Herds. — "Against  our  protests  she 
[England]  succeeded  in  getting  from  the  Paris  tribunal  liberty 
to  c;irry  on  jielagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea  beyond  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles  from  the  breeding  islands.  The  result  is,  as  Secretary 
Carlisle  says,  that  last  year  44, 1(19  seals  were  taken  in  that  sea 
alone,  in  addition  to  the  numbers  caught  in  the  North  Pacific  and 
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to  the  great  number  killed  in  the  water  and  not  recovered.  This 
surpasses  all  records;  and  yet  our  catch  on  the  islands,  being 
limited  to  male  seals  of  a  certain  age,  fell  to  15,000  last  season, 
whereas  it  used  to  be  100.000  in  days  when  pelagic  sealing  did 
not  reach  one  tenth  of  that  number,  both  in  the  North  Pacific  and 
Bering  Sea,  on  the  shores  of  Asia  and  America  combined. 

"We  will  cite  just  one  fact  from  many  in  Secretary  Carlisle's 
report : 

"'The  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fatal  results  on  the  seal 
herd  of  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea,  where,  according  to  official 
returns,  over  73  per  cent,  of  the  American  and  56  per  cent,  of  the 
British  Canadian  catch  consisted  of  females,  was  the  finding  by 
our  agents  on  the  islands  this  season  of  over  28,000  seal  pups 
which  had  died  of  starvation,  their  mothers  having  been  killed  at 
sea  by  pelagic  sealers  while  in  search  of  food  beyond  the  sixty- 
mile  zone. ' 

"The  pending  bill,  therefore,  provides,  incase  a  final  appeal 
to  England  is  unsuccessful,  for  killing  the  seals  at  once  instead 
of  waiting  until  they  perish  no  less  surely  under  the  present 
Paris  rules  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Carlisle  concludes,  'under  their  operation, 
the  fur  seals  of  the  American  herd  will  be  exterminated^commer- 
cially  within  a  very  few  years. '  It  would  certainly  be  not  less 
merciful  than  exterminating  them,  as  the  pelagic  sealers  are 
doing,  by  killing  the  mother  seals  and  leaving  over  20,000  of  the 
young  to  die  of  starvation  in  a  single  year.  We  could  also  com- 
pensate ourselves,  as  far  as  is  now  possible,  for  heavy  patrolling 
and  other  expenses. 

"Our  experience  in  this  matter  has  been  thus  far  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Guiana  boundary  dispute.  We  have  made  courteous  ap- 
peals in  vain  ;  the  alternative  presented  in  the  pending  bill  will 
perhaps  bring  England  to  terms,  in  view  of  the  threatened  de- 
struction both  of  the  Dominion's  industry  in  catching  seals  and 
London's  industry  in  preparing  the  skins  for  market.  If  not,  the 
sooner  an  end  is  put  to  this  miserable  business  perhaps  the  bet- 
ter." —  T/w  Sun,  New  York. 

The   Seal    Issue    has   been  Unduly  Magnified. — "If    we    are 

shut  up  to  a  choice  between  two  methods  of  exterminating  the 
fur  seals,  the  one  involving  constant  and  severe  loss  and  the  other 
at  least  temporarily  profitable,  the  latter  is  the  method  to  choose. 
If  Canadians  and  others — Canadians  especially — will  not  observe 
reasonable  regulations  and  cooperate  with  us  in  maintaining  a 
closed  season  and  proper  methods  of  seal-hunting,  but  will  persist 
in  killing  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  by  methods  which 
spare  neither  young  nor  old,  male  or  female,  or  if  our  own  citi- 
zens will  not  obey  the  regulations  which  Congress  has  ordained 
to  govern  sealing  in  Bering  Sea,  it  may  be  the  best  thing  to  do  to 
destroy  the  herds  and  make  sealing  a  lost  industry.  It  is  certain 
that  the  present  situation  can  not  continue,  and  it  is  better  to 
compel  the  other  interested  powers  to  choose  which  horn  of  the 
dilemma  they  will  take. 

"The  seal  issue  has  been  unduly  magnified,  for  there  would  be 
no  perceptible  diminution  of  health,  comfort,  and  civilization  if 
the  seal  industry  should  become  extinct,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
desirable  that  it  be  finally  disposed  of  in  some  manner.  If  Great 
Britain — which  means  Canada — Russia,  and  Japan  will  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  United  States  to  regulate  seal-catching  in 
a  proper  manner,  this  would  be  the  most  desirable  outcome  of  this 
long-drawn-out  controversy,  which  has  already  cost  this  country 
more  in  political  buncombe,  wasted  time  in  Congress,  useless 
diplomatic  maneuvering,  strained  foreign  relations  and  cash  out- 
lay— to  say  nothing  about  the  darker  side  of  the  history  involved 
in  the  dealings  of  the  lessees  of  the  Pribylofs  with  the  Govern- 
ment— than  all  the  seals  are  worth.  Certainly  the  interests  of 
these  other  powers  are  as  much  involved  in  such  a  settlement  as 
are  our  own,  and  only  short-sighted  anxiety  to  reap  a  temporary 
gain  stands  in  the  way  of  their  acceptance  of  it." — The  Republi- 
can, Springfield. 

Great  Britain  Fears  to  Offend  Canada. — "This  method  of 
settling  this  exasperating  international  squabble  was  suggested 
more  than  a  year  ago  [the  House  passed  a  similar  bill  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules]  but  was  not  acted  upon,  because  it  was 
thought  that  England  would  consent  to  some  arrangement. 
There  is  less  probability  now  than  there  was  then  that  the  British 
Government  can  be  induced  to  do  anything  to  stay  the  rapid  ex- 
termination of  the  seals,  and  the  devices  employed  by  the  seal 
pirates  are  so  cruel  that,  rather  than  have  them  continued,  it  will 
be  better  to  destroy  all  the  seals  at  once. 


"The  regulations  of  the  Paris  tribunal  are  either  insufficient  or 
the  two  countries  do  not  properly  enforce  them.  It  has  been 
charged  that  the  United  States  is  at  fault  in  not  more  firmly  de- 
manding the  enforcement  of  these  regulations,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  Government  could  do  more  than  it  has  done  in  that  direction. 
Great  Britain  is  really  the  party  at  fault.  The  British  Govern- 
ment has  displayed  a  stubborn  apathy  in  the  matter,  which  can  be 
accounted  for  only  upon  the  theory  that  it  fears  to  offend  Canada 
by  doing  its  duty.  Great  Britain  has  a  larger  interest  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  seals  than  the  United  States,  but  has  a  horror  of 
running  counte  to  the  shortsighted  policy  of  the  Canadians." — 
The  North  American,  Philadelphia. 


TOPICS    IN     BRIEF. 


The  report  that  Niaga- 
ra Falls  is  going  dry  will 
sooner  or  later  turn  up 
in  the  shftpe  of  an  argu- 
ment against  the  Chica- 
go drainage-canal. —  The 
Titnes-Herald,  Chicago. 

Senator  Tillman 
claims  to  be  a  farmer. 
Well,  he  certainly  has 
been  harrowing  the  feel- 
ings of  the  other  Sena- 
tors.— The  Times-  Union . 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Is  it  true  that  many  an 
eminent  statesman  thinks 
less  of  the  father  of  his 
country  than  of  its  pap?— 
The   Titnes,  Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM  McKlNLEY 

does  not  know  when  an 
issue  is  not  an  issue. — 
The  World.,  New  York. 

The  difference  between 
Mr.  Morgan  and  Oliver  is 
that  when  Morgan  cries 
for  more  he  gets  it.  —  The 
Press,  Neiv  York. 

He  Was  No  Statesman. 
— "  You,  sir,"  shouted  the 
reformer,  "  you  are  no 
statesman." 

"Statesman?"  echoed 
the  boss,  laughing  harsh- 
ly. "I  got  statesmen  to 
sell."  —  The  Enquirer, 
Cincinnati,  O. 

The  Valkyrie \sioT sale, 
with  the  stock  and  feat- 
ures, but  without  the 
good-will.  —  The  Ledger, 
Philadelphia . 


Nansen  (aergerlig)— "  Netop  hvad  jeg  taenkte! 
Dersom  der  er  noget,  John  Bull  ikke  har  sat  sit 
maerke  paa,  maa  dit  vaere  Boliger  ovenover 
Skyerne." 

Which,  translated  into  English,  means  that 
when  Nansen  came  up  to  the  pole  and  saw  what 
was  tacked  to  it,  he  was  disgusted  and  said  : 
"Just  what  I  expected.  If  there  is  anything 
John  Bull  has  not  put  his  tag  on,  it  must  be  those 
mansions  above  the  skies." 

—  The  Journal,  Minneapolis. 

Well,  there  is  no  doubtabout  the  financial  views  of  at  least  one  Presiden- 
tial candidate,  (^uay  is  in  favor  of  either  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  so  that  it 
is  "soap."— 7"i4^  Courier-Journal.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


TURN   THE  CATHODE   RAYS  ON   IT. 

—  The  Post,  Cincinnati. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


LYRICS  OF  THE    DAY. 

THE  English-American  war-cloud  has  already  passed  so  far 
out  of  sight  that  it  is  being  forgotten,  yet  it  left  many 
things  in  its  trail  which  have  been  preserved  as  relics,  some  hav- 
ing been  deposited  in  the  cabinet  of  statecraft  and  others  shelved 
as  bric-a-brac.  Among  the  literary  souvenirs  of  the  occasion  are 
not  a  few  poems.  The  subjoined  letter  was  lately  received  by  an 
Englishman  from  an  American  friend  : 

"ToFKKA,  Kansas,  December  31,  1895. 
^^ Dear  Sir:— I  enclose  newspaper  clipping  which  expresses  my  feelings 
about  the  late  outbreak  between  England  and  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  any  war;  but  as  I  thmk  I  said  to  you  once  when  we 
were  discussing  the  subject,  it  is  true  that  there  remainsin  the  mindsof  the 
common  people  of  America  considerable  ancient  prejudice  against  England. 
For  one  hundred  years  since  the  Revolutionary  War  the  schooUbooks  have 
been  full  of  revolutionary  literature.  The  fiery  speeches  of  Patrick  Henry 
and  other  patriots  this  side  of  the  water  and  other  verse  and  prose  in 
which,  of  course.  England  was  held  up  as  a  tyrant,  heightened  the  feeling. 
Then  there  was  the  War  of  1812,  and  then  followed  the  irritation  on  account 
of  matters  occurring  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  ;  but  I  feel  sure  that 
no  war  will  result.  Already  I  think  there  is  a  reaction  of  very  strong 
decided  character.— Yours  truly,  *  *  *  *" 

The  following  is  the  extract  from  the  Kansas  newspaper  re- 
ferred to  in  the  above  letter,  together  with  which  it  appeared  in 
T/ie  67.  y awes' s  Gazette: 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  HATE. 

["  We  are  unanimous  in  our  hatred  of  England."— From  a  late  interview  with  a  late 
statesman.] 

Hate  England?    Hate  our  kith  and  kin 

That  speak  our  common  mother-tongue, 
The  speech  that  Hampden  thundered  in. 
The  tones  that  Burns  and  ililton  sung? 

Hate  England  ?    Hate  our  ancient  home, 

Whose  every  acre  knows  a  story. 
From  Caithness'  crags  to  Cornwall's  foam, 

Of  Keltic  pluck  and  Saxon  glory? 

Hate  England?    Hate  the  land  of  Vane, 

Of  Cromwell,  Chatham,  Wellington, 
Of  Wesley,  Howard,  Mill,  and  Bain, 

Of  Dickens,  Scott,  and  Tennyson? 

But  who  is  this  that  preaches  Hate? — 

I  think  we  know  the  accents  well — 
The  fallen  archangel  of  our  state, 

The  scoffing  civic  infidel. 

Who  built  a  great  renown  of  spite 
Who  called  the  Christian  statesman,  fool, 

Who  based  his  law  of  right  on  Might, 
And  cast  away  the  Golden  Rule. 

So,  while  the  bells  of  Christendom 

Tell  earthly  homes  and  enii)yrean, 
That  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  is  come, 

The  lowly,  loving  Galilean. 

A  new  Messiah  clears  his  throat. 

Bad  tidings  of  great  wo  to  tell, 
And  utters  with  discordant  note. 

The  Gospel  of  the  reign  of  Hell. 

While  thoughtless  followers,  mid  the  murk 

Of  promised  war,  revise  the  strain  • 
Peace  e'en  to  the  unspeakable  Turk, 

Good-will  to  all  but  Englishmen. 

Hate  bullying?     Aye  ;  hate  greed  ?    Amen; 

Hate  tyranny  and  wrong?     Forever, 
In  Briton  or  American  ;-  - 

But  hute  all  England?    Shame!    No,  never  I 

Hate  lust  for  land,  and  hate  no  less 

The  greed  that  seeks  its  gain  in  gore  ; 
Stand  fust,  as  England's  taught  us,  yes. 

Against  aggression  evermore. 


Now,  where  Death's  hand  upholds  the  Golden  Horn, 
She  chaffers  for  her  place,  and  has  forgot 

God  holds  another  horn  above  her  head— 
'Vial  of  wrath  because  she  heeded  not 
The  wailingsof  a  people  hope-forlorn. 

The  groans  of  those  who  cannot  count  their  dead. 


The  wrongs  of  Armenia  at  the  hands  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment continue  to  inflame  British  poets  to  passionate  song.  The 
following  sonnet  by  Mr.  II.  1).  Rawnsley  appears  in  77/1?  Speaker: 

E.NGLANU    AND   AK.MENIA. 

Once  was  she  hailed  "  Defender  of  the  world  ! 

Queen,  East  and  West!- the  Ruler  of  the  Wave!" 

To  her  the  oppressed  ones  looked  and  cried  the  slave, 
The  cross  upon  her  banner  was  unfurled  ; 
But  now  men  wag  their  heads  and  lips  are  curled, 

For  she  is  craven-hearted  who  was  brave— 

Hi-r  honor  lies  in  a  dishonored  grave — 
Her  word  from  ofl  its  ancient  throne  is  hurled. 


Is  there  room  for  a  second  Walt  Whitman?  But  perhaps  that 
question  can  not  be  answered  until  it  has  been  decided  what  pro- 
portion of  the  poetic  firmament  Whitman  is  really  to  fill.  Mean- 
time the  star  of  Mr.  Stephen  Crane  is  in  the  ascendant.  The  fol- 
lowing, which  we  take  from  The  Bookman,  is  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Crane's  workmanship  : 

WAR   IS  KIND. 

Do  not  weep,  maiden,  for  war  is  kind. 

Because  your  lover  threw  wild  hands  toward  the  sky 

And  the  affrighted  steed  ran  on  alone. 

Do  not  weep. 

War  is  kind. 

Hoarse,  booming  drums  of  the  regiment. 
Little  souls  who  thirst  for  fight, 
»  These  men  were  born  to  drill  and  die. 

The  unexplained  glory  flies  above  them. 

Great  is  the  battle-god,  great,  and  his  kingdom — 

A  field  where  a  thousand  corpses  lie. 

Do  not  weep,  babe,  for  war  is  kind. 

Because  your  father  tumbled  in  the  yellow  trenches. 

Raged  at  his  breast,  gulped  and  died. 

Do  not  weep. 

War  is  kind. 

Swift  blazing  flag  of  the  regiment. 
Eagle  with  crest  of  red  and  gold. 
These  men  were  born  to  drill  and  die. 
Point  for  them  the  virtue  of  slaughter. 
Make  plain  to  them  the  excellence  of  killing 
And  a  field  where  a  thousand  corpses  lie. 

Mother  whose  heart  hung  humble  as  a  button 
On  the  bright  splendid  shroud  of  your  son. 
Do  not  weep. 
War  is  kind. 


The  name  of  Mr.  George  Edgar  Montgomery,  for^some  time 
missed  from  the  pages  of  our  periodicals,  is  reappearing.  This 
lyric  by  him  we  find  in  fratik  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly : 

CHIVALRY. 

We  praise  the  valiant  knights  of  old 

Who  straightened  at  a  martial  blare,  j 
Whose  hearts  were  fiercely  bright  and  bold. 

Who  lived  to  fight,  who  lived  to  dare  ; 
Who  never  let  their  blood  grow  cold. 

And  smelt  a  quarrel  in  the  air. 

They  fought  and  loved  and  dreamed  and  died 

As  heroes  should,  with  faith  and  fire  ; 
Theirs  was  a  haughty,  deathless  pride; 

Brave  sons  revered  a  gallant  sire  ; 
And  they  could  flay  a  coward's  hide 

With  hot,  unutterable  ire. 

Beneath  bright  suns  and  tender  moons 
They  wooed  sweet  maids  with  ardent  will ; 

They  craved  from  these  such  precious  boons 
As  mastering  love  is  craving  still. 

And  in  the  medieval  noons 
They  fought  their  rivals— fought  to  kill. 

Manners  have  changed,  but  men  have  not ; 

Our  sober  fashions  seem  the  best  ; 
The  clash  of  steel  is  calmed,  the  lot 

Of  life  is  put  to  keener  test — 
But  honor  still  abhors  a  blot. 

And  courage  has  its  antique  zest. 

Men  battle  yet  for  truth  and  right. 

For  all  that  passionate  love  can  give  ; 
The  days  that  fade  in  starry  flight 

Show  them  how  eager  faith  may  live — 
Show  tliem,  through  Iriumph  or  through  blight. 

Hope  sweet  as  heaven,  tho  fugitive. 

Thousands  of  the.se  are  fit  to  bear 

The  hero's  sword,  the  sparkling  lance; 
If  time  turned  backward  they  might  wear 

Their  glory  on  some  field  oi  France, 
Or  ri(.le  with  Bayard  in  the  glare 

Of  shields  and  pennants  and  romance. 


In  time  we  Americans  shall  have  a  "monumental"  past.  Aside 
from  great  expressions  of  art,  a  number  of  lesser  things  are  being 
done  that  will  in  future  years  relieve  this  age  of  its  alleged  purely 
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materialistic  aspect.     One  such  is  celebrated  by  ilr.   Bliss  Car- 
man in  these  verses : 

STEVENSON   MEMORIAL. 

An  Inscription  for  the  Drinkiiig-Fouiitain  to  be  set  up  in  Satt  Francisco. 

,  God  made  me  simple  from  the  first, 

And  good  to  quench  your  body's  thirst : 

Think  you  He  has  no  ministers 

To  glad  that  wayward  soul  of  yours? 

Here  by  the  thronging  Golden  Gate 
For  thousands  and  f<.i  you  I  wait, 
Seeing  adventurous  sails  unfurled 
For  ^he  four  corners  of  the  world. 

Here  passed  one  day,  nor  came  again, 
A  prince  among  the  tribes  of  men. 
(For  man,  like  me,  is  from  his  birth 
A  vagabond  upon  this  earth.) 

Be  thankful,  friend,  as  you  pass  on, 
And  pray  for  Louis  Stevenson, 
That  by  whatever  trail  he  fare 
He  be  refreshed  in  God's  great  care  ! 


We  select  the  following  from  among  the  religious  poems  of  the 
hour,  presuming  that  it  is  new.  It  appears  anonymously  in  Ave 
Maria  • 

IN  REMEMBRANCE. 

My  cup  is  the  cup  of  sorrow, 

And,  turn  it  as  I  will, 
The  breath  of  the  myrrh  and  aloes 

Clings  to  its  sharp  edge  still ; 
But  if  ever  I  fain  would  leave  it 

With  the  bitter  dregs  tinquaffed, 
Jesus,  I  try  to  remember 

Thine  was  a  harder  draft ! 

My  path  is  beset  with  briars  : 

They  tear  my  lagging  feet ; 
Dark  are  the  ways  I  wander, 

Cruel  the  foes  I  meet ; 
But  if  ever  I  fain  would  linger, 

Then  comes  that  Face  divine,- 
Jesus,  I  try  to  remember 

A  wearier  road  was  Thine  ! 

My  cross  is  of  fire  and  iron  : 

It  wounds  to  the  very  bone; 
But  if  to  the  top  of  Calvary 

I  needs  must  climb  alone. 
When  the  soul  that  I  would  have  died  for 

Turns,  ice  and  stone,  from  me. 
Savior  of  all,  I  remember 

A  world  rejected  Thee  ! 


PRAISE   FOR   "JUDE  THE  OBSCURE." 

^O  much  periodical  and  journalistic  space  has  been  given  to 
»--^  adverse  criticism  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy'slatest  novel,  "Jude 
the  Obscure,"  that  in  fairness  the  other  side  of  the  question  should 
be  fully  represented.  We  return  to  the  subject  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quoting  from  an  article  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Hannigan,  in  the 
February  Westminster  Review.  In  the  first  place  Mr.  Hannigan 
denies  that  Mr.  Hardy  is  "realistic,"  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
term.  He  thinks  that  Hardy's  sympathies  are  manifestly  with 
the  French  naturalistic  school  of  fiction,  but  that  we  can  not  re- 
gard him  as  a  writer  of  the  same  class  as  Zola  or  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant. Through  all  that  Hardy  has  written  he  traces  the  vibration 
of  a  passionate  chivalry  to  which  we  find  no  parallel  in  French 
realism,  and  says  that  in  our  generation  there  has  been  no  novel- 
ist capable  of  exhibiting  the  mysterious  fascination  of  woman 
upon  the  other  sex  with  the  same  art  and  the  same  force  of  imag- 
•ination.  Leading  up  to  his  main  point,  Mr.  Hannigan  speaks  of 
his  subject  as  follows  : 

"He  has  shrunk  from  the  portrayal  of  commonplace  women— if 
we  except  the  case  of  Arabella  in  his  last  novel— and  the  charm- 
ing creatures  aronnd  whom  the  interest  of  '  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd.'  'The  Trumpet  Major,'  and  nearly  all  his  other  works, 
including  'Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles, '  centers,  seem  like  ethe- 
realized  beings— fays,  sirens,  who  disguise  themselves  as  farmer- 
esses, parsons'  daughters,  unconventional  heiresses,  bishops' 
wives,  schoolmistresses,  or  agricultural  working-girls. 

"To  ordinary  men  of  the  world  such  creatures  as  Elf  ride  in  'A 


Pair  of  Blue  Eyes'  probably  appear  as  unreal  as  Cinderella. 
Tess,  no  doubt,  walks  through  dreadful  realities  to  a  tragic  doom, 
and  I  can  easily  imagine  the  horror  of  a  mere  romantic  trifier  like 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  on  finding  a  woman  with  such  a  record  put 
forward  as  a  heroine  of  fiction.  But  she,  too.  is  the  opposite  of 
commonplace.  Hers  is  a  rich,  voluptuous,  daring,  downright 
nature, such  as  old  Babylon  might  have  produced,  in  spite  of  her 
prosaic  surroundings  and  her  squalid  miseries.  The  physiog- 
nomy of  character,  which  defies  external  circumstances,  has  been 
recognized  by  Mr.  Hardy,  and  he  alone  among  living  English 
novelists  has  fully  realized  the  great  truth  that  a  Cleopatra  may 
be  found  toiling  on  a  Wessex  farm,  that  the  soul  of  Mary  Stuart 
may  animate  a  nineteenth-century  middle-class  girl." 

Mr.  Hannigan  is  sure  that  such  beings  as  Tess  are  possible, 
and  says  that  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Hardy  for  having  presented 
to  us  in  his  stories  entrancingly  fascinating  creatures,  who,  unlike 
the  objectionable  crowd  of  so-called  "advanced"  women,  are  free 
from  money-worship,  low  ambition,  and  aggressiveness,  and  are 
essentially  feminine,  like  Helen  of  Troy,  Mary  Magdalen,  and 
Heloise.     We  quote  again  : 

"Mr.  Hardy,  then,  is  a  worshiper  of  the  ideal  woman,  and  his 
heroines  are  all  free  from  the  vice  of  what  I  venture  to  describe 
as  feminine  masculinity  (disregarding  the  criticism  of  logic- 
choppers) — the  novelist  has  stripped  them  of  materializing  influ- 
ences, so  that,  to  use  in  a  different  sense  the  words  of  a  popular 
English  poet,  'all  that  remains  of  them  now  is  pure  womanly.' 
It  has  frequently  amused  me  to  hear  'good  young  men'  abuse 
Mr.  Hardy  for  having  on  his  title-page  called  poor  Tess  'a  pure 
woman. '  Why  did  these  admirably  moral  prigs  forget  Tom 
Hood's  immortal  line,  which  fully  explains  the  novelist's  mean- 
ing? 

"'Jude  the  Obscure"  is  a  very  different  kind  of  book  from  'Tess 
of  the  D'Urbervilles. '  In'Tess'  the  entire  interest  of  the  novel  is 
attached  to  the  life  of  a  woman  ;  in  'Jude,'  just  as  in  'The  Mayor 
of  Casterbridge, '  it  gathers  round  the  career  of  a  man.  The  his- 
tory of  Jude's  ineffectual  efforts  to  obtain  a  university  education 
is  intensely  pathetic.  If  Samuel  Johnson  could  come  back  to 
earth  and  read  this  portion  of  Mr.  Hardy's  last  novel,  I  venture 
to  think  that  he  would  have  found  it  hard  to  keep  back  his  tears, 
stern  Briton  tho  he  was;  and.  but  for  the  miserable  priggery  of 
this  tail-end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  first  part  of  'Jude  the 
Obscure'  would  be  held  up  by  the  critics  as  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing records  in  all  literature.  This  story  of  crushed  aspirations 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  the  power  of  true 
sympathy.  Unfortunately,  we  live  in  an  age  when  nearly  all 
human  beings  are  concerned  only  with  their  material  success  in 
life.  The  word  'failure'  makes  them  tremble;  and,  no  doubt, 
Mr.  Hardy's  apparent  pessimism  is  distasteful  to  the  innumerable 
throng  of  vulgar-minded  aspirants  whose  only  gospel  is  to 'get 
on'  by  hook  or  by  crook.  How  could  we  expect  the  modern 
young  man,  whose  thoughts  are  fixed  solely  on  the  woolsack  or 
on  the  results  of  a  successful  experiment  on  the  turf  or  the  stock 
exchange,  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  a  poor  rustic  stonecutter 
who  dreamed  of  taking  out  his  degree  and  becoming  a  clergy- 
man ?  The  love-affairs  of  so  obscure  an  individual  may  excite  the 
attention  of  the  unambitious  middle-aged  man,  but  not  of  the 
youthful  prig  of  our  day.   .   .   . 

"But  in  spite  of  certain  defects  of  form  which  are  perhaps  in- 
evitable, having  regard  to  the  intricacies  of  a  story  mvolving 
matrimonial  complications,  'Jude  the  Obscure'  is  the  best  English 
novel  which  has  appeared  since  'Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles. '  Mr. 
George  Meredith's  epigrammatic  cleverness  can  not  atone  for  his 
poverty  of  invention,  his  lack  of  incident,  his  fantastic  system  of 
misreading  human  nature,  and,  if  the  word  'novelist'  means  a 
writer  of  human  history,  Mr,  Hardy  is  incomparably  superior  to 
his  supposed  rival.  I  would  class  the  author  of  'Tess'  with  Field- 
ing, Bal/.ac,  Flaubert,  Tourgenief,  George  Eliot,  and  Dostoievsky  ; 
while  Mr.  Meredith  is  the  literary  brother  of  Bulwer  Lytton.  Pea- 
cock, and  Merimee.  The  mosquito-like  criticism  of  the  day  need 
not  trouble  a  novelist  who  has  already  won  fame.  He  is  the 
greatest  living  English  writer  of  fiction.  In  intensity,  in  grip  of 
life,  and,  above  all,  in  the  artistic  combinatio  nof  the  real  and  the 
ideal,  he  surpasses  any  of  his  French  contemporaries.  'Jude  the 
Obscure'  is  not  his  greatest  work ;  but  no  other  living  novelist 
could  have  written  it." 
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AMBROISE  THOMAS. 

IN  our  last  issue  we  could  give  no  more  than  a  brief  notice  of 
the  death  of  Charles  Louis  Ambroise  Thomas,  the  celebrated 
musical  composer.  Gustave  Chouquet.  keeper  of  the  Museum  of 
the  Conservatoire  de  Mu.sique.  of  Paris,  has  written  of  him  as 
follows : 

"As  a  composer  of  operas  he  brought  to  his  work  an  inborn 
talent  of  dramatic  art  for  situation  and  action.  His  skill  in  hand- 
ling the  orchestra 
was  consummate, 
both  in  grouping  in- 
struments of  differ- 
ent timbre  and  ob- 
taining new  effects  of 
sound  ;  but  tho  car- 
rying orchestral  col- 
oring to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  perfection  he 
never  allowed  it  to 
overpower  the  voices. 
With  a  little  more  in- 
dividuality in  melody 
and  a  boldness  in 
pressing  his  original 
lines  to  their  natural 
poetical  as  well  as 
logical  limit,  this  ac- 
complished writer, 
artist,  and  poet  — 
master  of  almost  all 
the  moods  of  art  in 
its  various  phases — 
might  have  ranked 
himself  with  the  leaders  of  the  modern  school  of  composers,  where 
his  genius  as  a  dramatist  had  long  ago  placed  him." 

Among  the  apparently  most  judicious  criticisms  of  M.  Thomas 
is  one  that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on  February  13, 
the  day  after  his  death,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  : 

"  M.  Thomas  was  a  musician  whose  works  were  distinguished 
by  erudition,  delicacy,  and  elegance  rather  than  by  inspiration  or 
uncommon  inventiveness.  Most  of  his  achievements  have  already 
been  shelved,  even  by  French  provincial  managers,  and  persons 
who  have  watched,  year  after  year,  the  growth  or  modifications 
of  public  taste  must  have  observed  that,  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  the  composer's  later  writings  have  gradually  and  rap- 
idly lost  ground.  Thomas's  happiest  bits  are,  in  fact,  rather  far- 
fetched and  labored,  and  while  it  maybe  doubted  if  anything  born 
of  pure  inspiration  endures  unless  clothed  in  a  form  fashioned  in 
accordance  with  the  canons  of  art,  certain  it  is  that  ingenuity  and 
technical  skill  are  insufficient  to  breathe  life  into  aught  that  can 
justly  claim  the  parentage  of  poetry,  painting,  or  song.  Thomas's 
very  best  work — tho  the  opera  is  on  a  lower  plane  than  'Le 
Songe,"  '  Mignon, '  or  '  Hamlet' — was  done  in  '  Le  Caid, '  the  score 
of  which  is  bubbling  with  what  is  best  defined  by  the  French  word 
esprit.  'Le  Songe  d'une  Nuit  d'Ete' — Anglice,  'A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream' — is  still  given  semi-occasionally  in  France,  and 
was  brought  forth  in  this  city  some  twenty  years  ago. 

"There  are  some  lovely  numbers  in  this  opera,  which  is  spoiled 
for  representation  in  English-speaking  countries  by  one  of  the 
trashiest  librettos  ever  penned  by  mortal  hand.  The  overture  of 
'Raymond'  has  survived  the  story  it  prefaced,  and  is  frequently 
heard  in  the  concert-room.  With  'Hamlet'  and  'Mignon'  Amer- 
ican audiences  have  become  familiar  through  Italian  versions  of 
the  lilirettos.  Mme.  Nilsson's  performances  of  the  heroines  of 
bf)th  works  contrii)ute(l  largely  to  their  temporary  popularity  in 
England  and  in  this  country,  and  her  Ophelia,  with  AL  Faure's 
Hatnlit,  secured  the  success  of 'Hamlet'  when  the  original  ver- 
sion of  the  opera  was  first  presented  in  Paris.  The  fourth  act  of 
this  achievement  will  probaljly  outlive  the  remainder  of  tho  score. 
It  may  be  described  as  delicious  'program-music.'  and  Mme. 
Nilsson's  art  as  a  songstress  and  actress,  coupled  with  easily 
obtainable  scenic  efTects,  made  its  performance  a  bright  memory. 
Asnmusital  illustration  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  or  as  a  com- 
mentary thereupon,  the  score  must  be  accounted  a  distinct  failure. 


It  has  had  a  recent  revival  in  this  city  in  order  that  M.  Lassalle 
might  appear  in  the  title  role.  The  latest  of  distinguished 
Ophelias  is  Mme.  Melba. 

"'Mignon'  was  originally  a  ihree-SLCt  opera  comigue .  Its  bright 
and  pretty  numbers  and  Mme.  Galli-Marie's  admirable  portrayal 
of  the  heroine  gave  it  a  long  run  in  Paris,  and  it  was  afterward 
transferred  to  the  Italian  stage.  In  its  Italian  garb  Mme.  Nils- 
son's  singing  and  acting  did  almost  as  much  toward  its  success 
as  her  Ophelia  did  toward  the  success  of  'Hamlet.'  An  ad  cap- 
(aniliiin  setting  of  Goethe 's"Knowest Thou  the  Land?'  a  brilliant 
polacco,  a  fanciful  styrienne,  and  one  or  two  pretty  romances 
found  much  favor  when  'Mignon'  was  produced,  and  are  still  list- 
ened to  with  pleasure,  but  they  will  scarcely  outlast  the  present 
decade.     'Francesca  da  Rimini'  achieved  but  a  sincis  d'esli/ne." 


LITERARY    REACTION    IN    RUSSIA. 

THE  close  connection  between  politics  and  letters,  which  has 
been  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
Russia,  was  never  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  at  the  present 
time.  The  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  haziness  of  the  political 
situation  are  fully  reflected  in  the  literature  of  the  country.  So 
says  Mr.  Victor  Yarros,  himself  a  well-informed  Russian,  in  The 
Dial.  He  adds  the  statement  that  the  land  which  has  produced 
Tourgenief,  Gogol,  Dostoievsky,  Saltikoff,  and  Tolstoi  is  now 
without  a  single  definite  literary  school  or  movement,  and  then 
says : 

"Tolstoi,  to  be  sure,  lives  and  writes.  His  latest  novel,  'Mas- 
ter and  Man,'  whose  success  outside  of  Russia  has  not  been  very 
decided,  has  proved  disappointing  to  the  progressive  youth  of 
Russia.  While  everything  Tolstoi  publishes  is  eagerly  read  and 
widely  discussed,  the  ideas  which  he  represents  are  no  longer 
dominant.  There  is  little  sympathy  with  the  cult  of  individual 
self-improvement  and  altruism  ;  progress  is  generally  expected 
to  take  the  form  of  a  change  in  the  economic,  political,  and  edu- 
cational conditions  of  Russia.  Tolstoi  is  indifferent  to  external 
reforms,  and  insists  that  character  alone  is  essential.  He  exhorts 
individual  men  and  women  to  be  unselfish,  brave,  and  truthful, 
and  has  no  hope  of  improvement  through  any  other  agency. 
Nearly  all  his  recent  works,  including  'Master  and  Man,'  enforce 
this  moral ;  and  hence  most  of  his  readers,  while  admitting  the 
literary  power  and  charm  of  his  latter-day  fiction,  declare  that 
Russia  no  longer  finds  in  it  that  inspiration  and  that  aid  which 
Tolstoi  afforded  it  in  the  days  when  his  doctrines  enjoyed  consid- 
erable popularity. " 

There  is  said  to  be  considerable  interest  in  the  new  novel  which 
Tolstoi  is  said  to  have  nearly  ready  for  publication  (see  Literary 
Digest,  January  iS,  p.  342).  It  deals  with  the  life  of  Siberian 
convicts,  and  shows  that  moral  regeneration  is  not  impossible 
even  under  the  worst  conditions,  provided  love  in  its  most  un- 
selfish form  is  present  to  guide  and  comfort  the  victims.  Accord- 
ing to  report,  the  heroine  of  the  novel  is  a  young  woman  unjustly 
accused  of  having  poisoned  a  rich  merchant  with  whom  she  lived 
illicitly,  while  the  hero  is  the  foreman  of  the  jury  which  convicts 
the  woman.  This  foreman  falls  in  love  with  the  supposed  mur- 
deress, and  follows  her  to  Siberia.     Mr.  Yarros  continues  : 

"  Whatever  the  artistic  merits  of  this  new  story  may  prove  to 
be.  its  'moral'  will  be  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  'Master  and 
Man.'  and  it  can  not  bo  taken  as  expressing  the  present  senti- 
ments and  aspirations  of  Russia.  Tolstoi  is  powerful,  but  h© 
stands  virtually  alone.  The  progressive  elements  of  Russia  rec- 
ognize his  sincerity  and  moral  greatness,  but  decline  to  follow 
him.  He  is  not  a  leader  of  men.  and  his  writings  do  not  impel 
his  readers  to  action  along  the  lines  indicated  by  him. 

"The  younger  writers  of  fiction,  having  no  special  doctrine  to 
preach,  turn  to  actual  life  for  their  material,  and  find  it  colorless, 
vague,  i)oor,  imstable.  Heing,  most  of  them,  extremely  realistic, 
their  novels  naturally  reflect  the  emptiness  and  confusion  of  the 
life  they  depict.  The  mostt'successful  of  them — Mamin,  Chekoff, 
Korolenko,  and  others — still  continue  to  describe  peasant  life; 
but  a  number  have  abandoned  that  field  and  turned  their  atten- 
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tion  to  the  aristocratic  classes  and  the  high  life  of  the  capital. 
This  departure  is  deemed  very  significant  by  the  best  Russian 
critics,  for  ever  since  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  the  'Populist' 
movement  in  Russia  has  attracted  the  finest  writers,  and  the  life 
and  labor  of  the  people — the  peasantry  and  the  city  proletariat — 
have  furnished  the  themes  for  their  productions.  This  literary 
movement  has  coincided  and  corresponded  with  the  revolutionary 
Populist  movement,  which  sent  thousands  of  the  most  cultured 
and  refined  youths  into  the  villages  and  factories,  to  live  and 
work  with  the  common  people  for  the  sake  of  disseminating  lib- 
eral political  ideas  among  them  and  scattering  the  seeds  of  revo- 
lution. Now,  however,  the  revolutionary  movement  is  prac- 
tically dead  in  Russia.  The  young  men  and  women  no  longer  go 
among  the  people  as  propagandists  and  conspirators  against  the 
powers  that  be,  while  terrorism  has  been  abandoned  as  wasteful 
and  futile.  The  desire  of  the  progressive  minority  to  be  useful  to 
the  masses  is  as  intense  as  it  has  ever  been,  but  the  methods  have 
radically  changed.  Literature  has  not  as  yet  adapted  itself  to 
these  new  conditions,  and  it  is  at  present  colorless,  barren,  and 
vapid.   .   .   . 

"Realism  has  always  been  supreme  in  Russian  fiction,  but  even 
realism  needs  definite  human  documents  and  an  active  life  full  of 
movement,  interest,  and  struggle.  Stagnation,  indefiniteness, 
confusion,  are  fatal  to  it.  All  is  talk  at  present  in  Russia;  there 
are  no  types  or  things  worthy  of  study  and  portrayal.  The  Tour- 
genief  atmosphere  has  vanished  ;  the  terrorist  and  revolutionary 
days  are  over;  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Populist  propagandists  has 
spent  itself.     No  one  knows  what  the  future  will  bring." 


SONG   AND   ABSENCE  OF  SONG  IN  WAGNER'S 

COMPOSITIONS. 

IT  is  related  by  the  musician  Praeger  that  once  at  Lucerne, 
when  Wagner  had  left  the  room,  the  first  Mrs.  Wagner  in  a 
moment  of  confidence  asked  him  :  "Tell  me,  quite  confidentially, 
zs  Richard  such  a  very  great  genius?"  This  anecdote  is  recalled 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  in  the  introductory  part  of  his  article 
on  "  Wagner  and  the  Music  of  the  Future"  {Music,  February) , 
wherein,  after  discussing  Wagner  from  various  points  of  view, 
Mr.  Mathews  comes  to  consider  the  element  of  song  in  the  great 
composer's  work.  "It  is  not,"  saj'S  he,  "the  question  whether 
Wagner  is  great;  of  course  he  is."  The  question  with  Mr. 
Mathews  is  whether  Wagner's  method  is  likely  to  remain  a  final- 
ity, and  whether  the  music-drama  of  the  future  is  to  be  con- 
structed musically  along  the  Wagner  lines.  In  his  opinion  such 
will  not  be  the  case.  He  mentions  as  one  point  in  which  the 
Wagnerian  opera  falls  short  of  the  ideal,  the  relative  unimpor- 
tance of  the  singer,  and  remarks  : 

"  Everything  which  Wagner  had  to  say  he  said  in  the  orchestra. 
The  singer  is  merely  a  somewhat  animated  lay  figure,  going 
through  the  motions  and  perhaps  the  emotion  also,  shouting  his 
vocal  part  with  all  his  might  in  the  effort  to  cut  a  figure  as  singer 
no  less  than  as  visible  representative  and  vicarious  posturer  for 
the  dramatic  movement.  This  statement  is  purposely  a  little 
exaggerated,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  a  whole  half-hour  of  the 
Wagnerian  drama  the  singer  is  without  a  single  truly  vocal  op- 
portunity, his  song  being  accompanied  and  overwhelmed  by 
orchestration  so  I'ich,  so  complete,  and  so  intelligent,  that  it 
ceases  to  be  accompaniment  and  becomes  the  whole  thing.  The 
singer  is  there  merely  for  the  eye.  Occasionally  we  hear  a  word, 
when  the  voice  is  well  pitched  and  the  players  held  in.  It  was 
merciful  of  Wagner  to  put  the  orchestra  below  the  deck,  at  Bay- 
reuth,  where  at  least  the  hard  work  is  concealed  and  the  volume 
of  sound  mitigated.  But  even  there  the  place  of  the  singer  is  en- 
tirely different  from  what  it  is  in  any  Italian  opera." 

Mr.  Mathews  regards  the  comparative  subordinate  position  of 
the  Wagnerian  singer  as  unquestionable,  and  says  that  the  falsity 
of  that  position  is  also  apparent  when  we  take  into  account  the 
nature  of  the  opera,  the  vitality  of  the  sung  tone,  and  its  power 
over  the  heart  as  compared  with  any  kind  of  instrumental  tone. 
He  then  takes  up  the  question  whether  the  really  Ij'ric  type  of 
melody  is  gone  from  opera,  and  on  this  point  says  : 


"There  is  a  very  wide  range  of  type  from  the  pure  folks-lyric  of 
Weber  to  the  melodious  arioso  of  Schumann  (who  after  all  wrote 
this  sort  of  thing  better  than  any  other) ,  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
it  might  be  possible  for  the  composer  of  the  future  to  lighten  up 
his  work  by  occasional  moments  of  purely  lyric  singing.  Think 
what  it  would  be  to  have  in  'Lohengrin'  for  instance,  one  such 
delightful  type  of  melody  as  Schumann's  'Moonlight'  or  even  the 
'He  the  Noblest.'  Even  the  pure  folk-song  of  Schubert  might 
find  place,  one  would  think.  Where  would  be  the  harm  of  a 
moment  like  that  in  'Cymbeline'  with  'Hark,  hark,  the  lark  at 
Heaven's  gate  sings,'  set  to  melody  like  that  of  Schubert?  Would 
a  moment  of  this  kind  destroy  dramatic  illusion?  Surely  not. 
As  Bunthorne  says,  'Life  is  made  up  of  interruptions,'  and  such 
as  these,  while  momentarily  arresting  the  action,  nevertheless 
would  also  rest  the  ear  and  afford  still  better  ground  for  building 
a  stronger  climax  later. 

"Besides,  we  come  back  again  to  a  question  of  the  appropriate 
and  the  becoming.  What  is  the  beautiful  ?  Certainly  not  wholly 
the  violent,  the  extreme,  the  abnormal.  It  may  even  happen  that 
the  composer  of  the  future  will  not  confine  himself  to  myths  and 
stories  of  primeval  fancy.  These  while  interesting  are  neverthe- 
less but  the  crude  attempts  of  minds  unpractised  in  the  ideal. 
There  is  a  long  way  open  to  the  soaring  fancy  of  the  poet,  and 
when  he  forsakes  such  dark  stories  as  those  of  the  'Ring'  he  does 
not  necessarily  throw  himself  into  the  opposite,  and  content  him- 
self with  the  absinthe-inspired  languors  and  contradictions  of  the 
modern  French  school.  Here  again  there  is  room  for  a  higher 
grade  of  German  sentiment  and  poetry.  There  is  room  for  Eng- 
lish sentiment.  And  while  in  music  love  can  not  be  entirely 
absent  without  depriving  it  of  esthetic  tonality,  love  may  have 
somewhere  its  moments  of  trust,  aspiration,  and  celestial  delight 
without  giving  itself  up  to  delirious  passion.  May  it  not?  I  ask 
this  question  modestly,  since  the  majority  .seems  to  be  so  clearly 
against  me. 

"Togo  back  and  put  melody  into  opera  again  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  to  return  to  the  melodic  potpourris  of  the  Rossini  or 
early  Verdi  operas.  I  admit  that  even  in  Beethoven's 'Fidelio' 
the  action  is  habitually  arrested.  In  fact  except  in  the  dungeon 
scene  there  is  very  little  dramatic  movement  in  the  whole  work. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  composer  of  the  future  to  write 
symphony  as  accompaniment,  for  this  is  nearly  what  Beethoven 
did  in  his  work.  The  music  is  delightful,  but  it  is  not  dramatic 
except  in  the  dungeon.  There  it  at  least  comes  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  dramatic  moment.  I  suppose  therefore  that  it  will  come 
back  to  finding  a  capable  librettist,  who  will  plan  a  drama  and 
work  it  out  in  a  spirit  practicable  along  these  lines  of  musical 
compromise,  the  driving  moments  being  intercalated  with  plaus- 
ible interruptions  enough  to  afford  place  for  these  restful  songs." 


NOTES. 

In  its  review  of  Mr.  William  Watson's  new  volume  of  verse,  "  The  Purple 
East,"  The  Speaker  says:  "Mr.  Watson  shows  himself  in  these  sonnets,  as 
in  all  his  work,  a  writer  of  dignity,  earnestness,  and  solid  worth,  but  with- 
out the  absolute  felicity  of  genius,  the  divine  breath  of  beauty.  Weighty 
phrase  and  sincere  emotion  are  here,  thoughtfulness  of  workmanship  and 
loftiness  of  tone,  but  not  the  celestial  inspiration.  He  has  chosen  a  bad 
form  for  his  purpose.  The  sonnet  is  'a  moment's  monument,'  and  a  series 
of  sonnets  can  be  written  by  a  Shakespeare,  a  Mrs.  Browning,  a  Rossetti, 
when  the  theme  is  inexhaustibly  rich  in  variations  upon  its  essential 
monotony.  Joy  of  love  and  sorrow  of  love  have  their  endless  wealth  of 
change  :  not  so  patriotic  indignation  that  aims  at  stirring  a  people,  at 
denouncing  an  iniquity  of  the  immediate  hour.  And  so  each  of  these 
sonnets  is  the  same  in  effect  as  any  other;  and  the  sonnet  is  so  stately  a 
form,  so  majestically  austere,  that  a  series  of  mere  repetitions  is  less  im- 
pressive than  any  single  member  of  it.  We  tire  of  the  same  chord,  grand- 
iose and  sonorous  tho  it  be,  struck  seventeen  times." 

The  editor  of  "Literary  Chat,"  Mtmsey^s,  says:  "We  wonder  what 
would  happen  to  Bret  Harte  if  he  were  to  come  back  to  America,  ride  in  a 
Pullman  sleeper  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  take  a  look  at  the  scenes 
he  continues  to  describe.  As  it  is,  he  is  writing  novels  that  are  as  historical 
as  Stanley  Weymari's,  but  without  Stanley  Weyman's  excuse  of  pure 
romance.  Mr.  Haite  appears  to  believe  that  he  is  narrating  facts  of  the 
present  day.  There  is  an  old  legend  of  a  painter  who.  for  his  sins,  was 
compelled  to  paint  the  picture  of  a  woman  a  thousand  times.  As  .soon  as 
one  portrait  was  finislied,  he  lost  his  living  model,  and  had  to  copy  the 
next  picture  from  the  first  one.  He  went  on  in  the  same  way,  taking  each 
successive  canvas  as  his  model.  The  last  portrait  was  a  horrible  caricature 
of  the  original.    Mr.  Harte  appears  to  be  repeating  that  story." 

The  selfishness  of  great  artists  is  a  subject  upon  which  "  the  carping 
critic  "  delights  to  dwell.  Even  Paderewski,  in  the  wild  scramble  for  new 
anecdotes  concerning  him,  has  received  a  share  of  the  iiniversal  condemna- 
tion, but  that  this  artist  can  give  lavishly  and  royally  both  of  his  music 
and  his  appreciation  of  earnest  effort  among  students  is'conclusi  vely  proven 
by  his  visits  to  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Here  on  two  oc- 
casions he  gave  programs,  generous  in  length,  for  the  benefit  of  the  students 
and  absolutely  "  without  money  and  without  price."  On  a  third,  he  was 
an  appreciative  and  sympathetic  listener  while  a  program  of  his  own 
works  was  given  by  the  students. 
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that  it  was  scarcely  recognizable,  and  that  he  is  going  to  prepare 
some  specially  large  tubes  to  carry  this  out  on  a  practical  scale. 


MORE   ABOUT  THE   RONTGEN    RAYS. 

I^HE  form  of  radiation  discovered  by  Professor  Rontgen  does 
not  seem  to  lose  interest,  either  for  the  public  or  for  scien- 
tific experimenters.  The  only  new  development,  however,  worthy 
of  special  mention  is  a  device,  not  yet  perfected,  for  making  the 
effect  of  the  rays  visible  to  the  eye  by  allowing  the  shadow-image 
to  fall  on  a  fluorescent  surface,  so  that  it  is  seen  at  once  without 
the  intervention  of  a  photograph.  If  this  method  is  perfected  it 
will  be,  if  anything,  a  greater  wonder  than  the  photographs  now 
so  familiar  to  the  public.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  each  man  sees 
chiefly  the  possibilities  that  lie  directly  in  his  own  line;  physi- 
cians, for  instance,  talk  enthusiastically  of  the  use  of  the  new  pho- 
tography in  surgery,  while  technical  students  speak  of  its  value  in 
the  detection  of  flaws  in  metals,  etc.  We  present  two  pictures 
showing  respectively  the  possibilities  in  these  two  directions  ;  one 
taken  by  Dr.  II.  W.  Cattell  and  published  in  T/ie  Medical  News 
exhibits  the  bone  formation  of  a  deformed  (polydactylous)  hand; 
the  other,  which  is  one  of  Rontgen 's  original  photographs,  shows 
plainly  the  welded  junctions  in  a  compound  piece  of  zinc  that 
appears  perfectly  homogeneous  to  the  naked  eye.  Of  the  surgical 
possibilities  of  the  rays.  Dr.  Cattell  speaks  as  follows  : 

"The  easy  application  of  Rontgen's  method  of  taking  a  picture 
on  a  sensitized  plate  renders  its  use  at  once  possible  in  hospitals. 
The  entire  cost  of  such  an  apparatus  need  not  exceed  fifty  dollars, 
and  this  amount  will  shortly  be  materially  diminished.  Doubt- 
less the  scientific  and  commercial  ingenuity  now  being  focused 
on  this  process  will  soon  produce  outfits  at  once  simple,  conve- 
nient, and  portable,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  most  jiractitioners 
will  then  provide  themselves  with  the  means  of  seeing  into  the 
mysterious  recesses  of  the  body  now  accessible  only  by  means  of 
the  knife." 

In  order  to  show  that  the  possibilities  of  the  X  rays  are  by  no 
means  exhausted  when  we  have  discussed  the  outlook  in  surgery, 
we  quote,  in  conclusion,  a  paragraph  from  The  Engineering  and 
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PYDACTYUSM    WITH    WKBBEU   KINGERS. 

Ossco\ig  union  iit  tops  of  three  phahinKes.  Extra  pluiUinx  nt  side.  Outer 
and  inner  carpal  bones  double, tlie  separation  between  left  bones  and  the 
adiacent  phalanges  being  discovered  by  this  process.  (Living  subject, 
left  hand.) 

Milling  Journal  regarding  some  recent  discoveries  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison  in  metallurgy  : 

"According  to  Mr.  Edison  there  is  a  field  in  one  direction  most 
interesting  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  that  is  liie  application  of 
these  X  rays  for  the  purpose  of  tempering  various  metals.  Mr. 
I'dison  states  that  he  has  arrived  at  some  astonishing  results  with 
aluminum,  hardeiiinv,'  and  tempering  the  metal  to  such  an  extent 
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and  that  he  is  confident  that  there  will  be  some  valuable  results 
and  probably  applicable  to  copper  as  well  as  to  aluminum." 


BAD   SPELLING   AS  A    MENTAL  AILMENT. 

PEOPLE  who  misspell — and  there  are  a  great  many  more  such 
among  the  ranks  of  the  educated  than  might  be  supposed — 
may  possibly  be  comforted  by  some  editorial  remarks  in  The 
British  Medical  Journal  on  the  subject,  altho  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  will  be  more  relieved  by  the  thought  that  their 
failing  does  not  necessarily  indicate  lack  of  training  or  alarmed 
by  the  hint  that  the  trouble  is  akin  to  mental  alienation.  The 
article  in  The  Journal,  which  is  headed  "The  Physiology  of 
Spelling, "  runs  as  follows  : 

"There  is  a  peculiar  opprobrium  attaching  to  bad  spelling.  It 
is,  like  eating  peas  with  a  knife,  taken  as  evidence  of  bad  breed- 
ing. Yet  there  are  a  great  many  men — and  by  using  the  mascu- 
line, form  we  do  not  mean  to  exclude  the  feminine  gender,  who 
tho  not  ill-educated,  spell  'wi'  deefficulty.'  Many  of  those  who 
are  most  pedantic  in  this  matter  will  admit  that  they  are  guided, 
if  a  doubt  arises,  by  'the  look  of  the  word.'  .  .  .  The  fact  seem 
to  be  that,  with  most  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  writing 
much,  the  act  of  writing — the  tracing  of  the  letters  certainly,  and 
their  arrangement  probably — has  to  a  large  extent  become  auto- 
matic. As  in  piano-piaying,  typesetting,  and  most  other  com- 
plicated operations  to  which  a  man  has  become  habituated,  the 
impulse  starting  from  the  higher  center  is,  as  it  were,  massive — 
the  minute  adjustment  is  carried  out  by  lower  subconscious  cen- 
ters. It  is  an  example  of  unconscious  cerebration,  or.  as  Mr. 
Myeis  would  say.  it  is  the  work  of  the  subliminal  consciousness. 
As  Dr.Gowers  observes,  the  energizing  of  the  word-processes  must 
precede  the  process  of  writing,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  a  hitch  in 
the  machinery  may  occur  lower  down.  It  is  curious  that  phenom- 
ena of  this  kind  have  been  very  little  studied,  but  it  would  i)roba- 
bly  turn  out  that  there  are  very  great  individual  dift"crences  in 
the  cerebral  processes  involved  in  writing.  As  to  words  there  are 
at  least  two  classes  of  memories,  the  visual  and  the  auditory. 
With  some  organizations  the  idea  of  the  word  brings  up  a  kind  ot 
mental  picture,  a  feeble  visual  perception  ;  in  others  an  auditory 
j)erception.  It  is  very  jirobable  that  the  good  spellers  belong  to 
the  former  and  the  bad  to  the  latter  class.  There  is  at  least  some 
confirmation  to  be  found  for  this  suggestion  in  a  class  of  mistakes 
which  a  tyiiewritor  is  found  to  make  when  typing  from  dictation. 
These  mistakes  are  of  two  main  kinds:  the  one  is  the  substitution 
of  one  letter  for  another  which  happens  to  be  placed  near  it  on  the 
keyboard.  This  is  a  mere  error  of  manipulation  analogous  to 
striking  a  false  note  on  the  jiiano.     The  other  is  much  more  in- 
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teresting ;  it  consists  of  the  misplacing  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  or  more  rarely  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  of  a  letter 
which  is*  the  dominant  letter  in  the  word.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  the  word  'lady'  the  dominant  sound  is  the  vowel  a,  and  the 
mistake  liable  to  be  made  is  to  spell  it  'aldy,'  a  very  perplexing 
form,  until  it  is  recognized  that  the  strong  sound  of  the  «  has 
dominated  the  whole  process  in  the  typewriter's  cerebrum,  and 
forced  itself  into  the  prominent  place.  As  we  have  said,  the  sub- 
ject is  well  worthy  of  further  study,  and  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  an  examination  of  the  common  mistakes  of  educated  people 
will  be  elucidated  by  an  examination  of  those  most  often  pro- 
duced in  the  process  of  typewriting. " 


i6  cubic  yards  per  minute.  Allowing  12  cubic  yards  per  minute 
as  an  average  output,  we  have  a  total  excavation  for  the  seven 
days  of  over  75,000  cubic  yards.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  excava- 
tion of  1=  feet  deep,  150  feet  wide  and  900  feet  long,  and  as  the 
water  about  the  vessel  had  a  depth  of  15  to  20  feet  at  high  tide, 
it  is  manifest  that  a  small  fraction  of  this  excavation  would  have 
sufficed  to  float  the  St.  Paul  and  open  a  passage  for  her  to  deep 
water.  In  fact,  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  there 
was  no  time  after  she  went  ashore  when  24  to  36  hours'  work  with 
a  dredge  would  not  have  safely  released  her." 


HOW  TO  SAVE  A   STRANDED  VESSEL  BY 

DREDGING. 

IT  is  asserted  by  The  Engineeritig  News  (New  York,  Febru- 
ary 6)  that  the  liner  St.  Paul  could  have  been  hauled  off  the 
beach  much  sooner  than  she  was,  if  dredges  had  been  used  to 
remove  the  sand  in  which  she  was  held  fast,  and  it  condemns 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  operations  for  saving  the  vessel,  be- 
cause they  did  not  use  this  method.  We  quote  some  editorial 
remarks  on  the  subject  from  the  paper,  as  follows : 

"The  American  line  steamer  St.  Paul,  which  went  ashore  on 
the  sand  beach  off  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  in  a  fog,  at  i  :  47  p.m.,  on 
January  25,  as  noted  in  our  issue  of  January  30,  was  finally  got 
off  at  10  A.M.,  February  4,  after  having  been  stranded  nearly  ten 
days.  During  this  entire  time  the  vessel  was  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing a  total  loss  in  case  a  severe  storm  had  arisen,  yet  those  en- 
gaged in  her  rescue  took  no  measures  to  get  her  off  other  than  to 
remove  her  cargo  and  haul  away  at  her  with  wrecking-tugs ;  and 
her  final  safe  removal  must  be  ascribed  to  the  remarkable  good 
fortune  by  which  the  vessel  was  not  exposed  to  heavy  seas  during 
the  entire  time  she  lay  on  the  sands,  but  was  finally  favored  with 
a  sea  just  heavy  enough  to  rock  her  loose,  but  not  so  severe  as  to 
cast  her  further  ashore  or  do  injury. 

"To  an  engineer  it  seems  slrange  that  those  in  charge, of  the 
rescue  of  the  vesssel  did  not  at  once  set  to  work  to  dredge  her 
free  when  the  first  attempts  to  haul  her  off  with  tugs  proved  in- 
effectual. At  high  tide  the  vessel  only  needed  six  feet,  more  or 
less,  greater  depth  of  water  to  float  free,  and  it  is  evident  that  a 
moderate  amount  of  dredging  along  each  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
from  her  stern  seaward  to  deep  water,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  set  her  free.  Of  course  ordinary  dredges  are  comparatively 
slow,  and  are  not  well  adapted  for  doing  efficient  work  in  rough 
water,  but  the  large  sea-going,  hydraulic  suction-dredges  built 
for  deepening  the  steamer  channels  in  New  York  Bay  and  across 
the  bar  are  just  the  sort  of  dredges  required,  being  rapid  inaction, 
of  enormous  capacity,  and  being  built  specially  for  work  in  a 
seaway.  These  vessels  have  proved  thoroughly  satisfactory,  and 
were  purchased  by  the  Government  after  the  success  of  their  per- 
formance had  been  proved.  Dredges  of  this  kind  have  been  used 
at  a  number  of  points  on  the  coast.   ... 

"It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in  the  shifting  sands  in  which  the 
vessel  lay  the  sides  of  the  dredged  channel  would  take  a  very  flat 
slope ;  but  this  simply  means  that  more  material  would  have  to 
be  excavated.  On  the  other  hand,  this  very  fact  shows  that,  with 
a  channel  dredged  on  each  side  of  her,  the  sand  beneath  the  hull 
would  have  rapidly  washed  away  and  the  vessel  would  have 
gradually  settled  down  and  floated.  The  fact  that  the  magnifi- 
cent vessel  is  finally  set  free  is  one  in  which  every  one  will  re- 
joice, for  it  would  have  been  a  thousand  pities  if  one  of  the  finest 
vessels  of  the  American  merchant  marine  had  met  so  early  and 
ignominious  an  end  as  threatened  her  while  she  lay  aground. 
But  her  final  escape  by  no  means  proves  that  the  means  em- 
ployed to  rescue  her  were  not  inadequate  and  inefficient. 

"  It  may  be  of  interest  to  see  just  how  big  an  excavation  a  sin- 
gle one  of  the  big  suction-dredges  above  referred  to  could  have 
made  in  the  time  that  the  St.  Paul  lay  aground.  Allowing  three 
days  for  a  reasonable  trial  of  hauling  by  tugs  and  kedge  anchors 
and  for  making  arrangements  to  get  the  dredge  on  the  ground  in 
working  order,  we  have  a  period  of  say  seven  days  from  Tuesday, 
January  28,  to  Tuesday,  February  4.  Allowing  only  15  hours' 
work  per  day,  this  would  amount  to  105  hours'  work.  The  big 
New  York  dredges  to  which  we  refer  have  actually  excavated  8  to 


THE   NAMES  OF  COLORS. 

EVERY  one  who  has  given  thought  to  the  subject  knows  that 
it  is  impossible  by  merely  naming  a  color  to  convey  more 
than  the  roughest  kind  of  an  idea  as  to  what  exact  tint  is  meant. 
"Red,"  "blue,"  "green,"  and  similar  words  cover  hundreds  of 
separate  and  distinguishable  shades,  and  even  when  these  are 
qualified  as  in  "sea-green,"  "blood-red,"  etc.,  the  matter  is  not 
much  improved.  Scientific  men  have  given  up  all  attempts  to  use 
words  alone  to  describe  colors,  and  now  define  pure  tints  by 
reference  to  the  exact  part  of  the  spectrum  where  they  exist,  and 
mixed  ones  by  a  statement  of  their  composition  in  terms  of  pure 
tints.  A  combination  of  popular  and  scientific  methods  has  lately 
been  tried  in  the  Standard  Dictionary,  where  the  popular  names 
of  colors  are  correlated  with  a  scientific  definition,  but  in  this  case 
the  color  name  doe^  not  define  itself,  and  from  a  dozen  or  more 
tints  called,  for  instance,  "ashes  of  roses,"  only  one  could  be 
selected  for  definition  as  the  average  or  most  typical.  In  a  note 
in  Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly  (January)  some  other 
recent  attempts  to  systematize  the  whole  matter  of  color  nomen- 
clature are  summarized  as  follows  : 

"In  music  and  form  we  have  specific  and  generally  accepted 
terms  for  describing  definite  sense-perceptions,  but  in  the  case  of 
color  nothing  that  can  be  called  even  a  system  exists.  The  terms 
vermilion  and  ultramarine,  which  have  been  used  by  many  of  our 
best  authorities,  for  want  of  anything  better,  are  nevertheless 
used  for  very  variable  concepts.  The  difference  between  a 
Chinese  and  a  German  vermilion  in  pigments  is  very  noticeable. 
A  Winsor  &  Newton  chrome  yellow  and  a  German  chrome  yellow 
differ  by  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  yellow.  Among  sev- 
eral samples  of  blue  pigments  a  still  greater  variation  is  generally 
found  ;  while  such  terms  as  olive,  citrine,  russet,  crushed  straw- 
berry, baby  blue,  ashes  of  roses,  peacock  blue,  and  a  host  of 
others,  have  practically  no  exact  significance  whatever.  This  un- 
certainty and  lack  of  a  standard  have  caused  naturalists  much 
inconvenience  in  botanical,  entomological,  ornithological,  and 
zoological  descriptions.  In  apjilied  science,  in  the  arts,  and  in 
chemistry  the  inconvenience  has,  if  possible,  been  even  greater, 
and  the  rapid  advance  in  the  art  of  dyeing  alone  makes  some  sys- 
tem of  color  nomenclature  absolutely  necessary.  Mr.  J.  H.  Pils- 
'  bury,  who  has  been  working  for  some  3'ears  to  perfect  a  practical 
system,  contributed  an  article  on  the  subject  to  a  recent  copy  of 
Nature.  He  says:  'In  order  that  any  fixed  scheme  of  color 
nomenclature  may  be  of  some  practical  value,  it  must  of  course 
be  readily  understood  by  people  of  ordinary  intelligence,  and 
must  be  complete  enough  to  meet  the  ordinary  wants  of  everyday 
life.  There  must  be  something  that  is  so  completely  fixed  as  to 
be  perfectly  trustworthy  for  present  and  future  needs.  In  the 
solar  spectrum  we  have  an  invariable  source  from  which  to  derive 
our  spectrum  standards,  and  upon  these  the  whole  scheme  is  to 
be  based.  Since  the  six  spectrum  standards  (red,  6,587;  orange, 
6,085;  yellow,  5,793  ;  green,  5,164;  blue,  4,695;  violet,  4,210— the 
numbers  indicate  the  wave-lengths  in  ten  millionths  of  a  millime- 
ter) do  not  give  a  very  extensive  repertoire  for  common  use,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  needs  of  the  more  artistic,  it  was  proposed  to 
introduce  between  each  two  spectrum  standards  two  intermediate 
hues,  to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  two  spectrum  standards  in 
definite  proportions.  Thus  between  orange  and  red  would  be  in- 
troduced an  orange-red  and  a  red-orange.  ...  It  is  also  very 
desirable  that  the  standards  be  produced  in  some  material  form 
in  order  that  it  be  of  any  practical  value.  The  task  of  reprodu- 
cing the  brilliant  hues  of  the  solar  spectrum  in  pigmentary  ma- 
terial or  in  glass  is  much  more  difficult  than  one  not  acquainted 
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with  the  matter  would  suspect.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  use  the  somewhat  fugitive  anilin 
colors. '  The  colors  thus  produced,  with  the  addition  of  black  and 
white,  give  a  fairly  satisfactory  system.  In  a  later  number  of 
the  same  journal  Herbert  Spencer  has  a  letter  in  which  he  sug- 
gests a  scheme  for  color-naming,  composed  of  terms  patterned 
after  those  used  in  the  compass  for  denoting  direction  ;  giving  a 
form  :  Red.  red  by  blue,  red  red  blue,  red  blue  by  red,  red  blue, 
red  blue  by  blue,  blue  red  blue,  blue  by  red,  blue.  He  says : 
•  Of  course,  these  names  would  be  names  of  pure  colors  only,  the 
primaries  and  their  mixtures  with  one  another;  but  the  method 
might  be  expanded  by  the  use  of  numbers  to  each,  i,  2,  3,  signi- 
fying proportions  of  added  neutral  tint  subduing  the  color,  so  as 
to  produce  gradations  of  impurity. '" 


ELECTRICITY    AS  A    FLUID. 

ALTHO  we  still  speak  of  the  "electric  fluid"  and  of  its  "flow." 
no  one  now  believes  that  it  is  a  material  fluid,  at  least  in 
any  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  But  it  follows  so  many  of  the 
laws  of  fluids  in  its  motion  and  behavior  that  no  one  objects  to 
retaining  these  terms  in  the  nomenclature  of  science,  and  in  fact 
most  of  the  simpler  phenomena  of  electricity  can  be  best  made 
plain  to  the  learner  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  fluids.  This 
is  what  Nelson  W.  Perry  does  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
"Electricitj'  Simplified,"  in  The  Scientific  Machinist  (Cleveland, 
Ohio,  January  16).  We  quote  a  large  part  of  the  article  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  puzzled  by  the  allusions  to 
electrical  theory  and  by  the  electrical  terms  that  are  now  becom- 
ing common  even  in  popular  current  literature.     Says  Mr.  Perry  : 

"The  earlier  investigators  believed  that  electricity  really  was  a 
fluid,  and  the  name  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  present  day,  and 
is  in  common  use,  altho  we  now  know  that  it  is  not  a  fluid  nor  a 
material  substance  of  any  kind. 

"As  it  flows  along  the  circuit,  however,  it  so  closely  follows  the 
laws  of  flow  of  liquids  in  pipes  that  most  of  the  laws  of  electrical 
How — or,  to  use  another  term,  of  electricity — may  be  deduced  di- 
rectly from  them. 

"For  instance,  the  most  superficial  observer  knows  that  more 
water  can  be  forced  by  a  given  pressure  through  a  large  i)ipethan 
through  a  small  one.  He  knows  also  that  under  the  same  con- 
ditions more  will  flow  through  a  short  i)ipe  than  through  a  long 
one,  and  that  if  the  pipe  be  smooth  and  clean  it  will  offer  less 
resistance  to  the  flow  than  if  it  is  rusty  and  clogged  up,  as  our 
water-pipes  sometimes  become. 

"Another  matter  of  common  knowledge  is,  that  if  we  increase 
the  pressure  as  by  connecting  the  pipe  to  a  higher  reservoir  the 
water  will  run  faster,  and  more  will  be  delivered  in  a  given  time 
through  any  pipe,  large  or  small,  long  or  short,  rusty  or  clean, 
than  would  be  delivered  if  the  pressure  was  less. 

"Now,  all  of  these  things  are  equally  true  of  electrical  flow. 

"As  in  water-pipes,  we  may  have  those  that  are  so  clogged  up 
that  but  little  if  any  water  can  flow  under  any  pressure,  as  well 
as  those  so  smooth  and  clean  that  they  offer  little  frictional  resis- 
tance, so  in  our  electrical  pipes  or  wires  we  have  those  that  offer 
almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  electrical  flow  and  others  that 
permit  its  passage  with  little  difficulty.  The  quality  of  conduct- 
ing electricity  with  greater  f)r  less  facility  is  independent  of  the 
finish  of  the  material,  but  solely  dependent  upon  what  it  is  com- 
posed of.  There  is  no  material  which  will  carry  electricity  with- 
out offering  some  frictional  resistance,  and  there  is  also  no  mate- 
rial that  offers  so  great  resistance  as  to  absolutely  prevent  its 
passage  for  short  distances  ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
them  we  call  those  substances  which  jiermit  the  passage  of  elec- 
tricity with  facility  good  conductors  or  simply  conductors,  and 
those  that  offer  great  obstruction  to  its  flow  we  call  insulators. 

"The  metals  are  usually  the  best  conductors,  and  the  non- 
metals,  such  as  glass,  shellac,  india-rubber,  otton,  silk,  and  air 
ore  the  worst. 

"The  best  conductor  known  is  silver.  But  its  cost  is  such  that 
it  is  never  used  for  commercial  purposes.  Copper  conducts  elec- 
tricity with  nearly  ef|ual  faedity  with  silver,  and  being  much 
cheaper  is.  commercially  speaking,  our  best  conductor.  Iron  is  so 
much  poorer  a  conductor  than  if)pper  that  altho  its  cost  per  pound 


is  but  a  small  fraction  of  that  of  copper,  it  would  take  a  wire  of 
so  much  greater  weight  to  conduct  a  given  current  with  equal 
facility  that  it  is  even  more  expensive  than  copper.  * 

"As  before  indicated,  an  electric  current  will  follow  a  conductor 
just  as  water  will  follow  a  pipe.  If  from  a  main  pipe  there 
branches  off  another  pipe,  as  for  instance  to  supply  a  residence, 
some  of  the  water  will  take  the  branch  pipe  and  some  the  main 
pipe,  and  the  proportion  that  will  follow  either  course  will  depend 
upon  the  relative  sizes  of  these  pipes.  The  small  one-inch  pipe 
branching  off  from  the  three-foot  street  mains  will  take  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  water  flowing  in  the  main,  but  it  will  take 
more  than  would  a  half-inch  pipe.  So  the  electric  current  will 
divide  itself  up  among  all  paths  open  to  it  in  proportion  to  their 
conductivity. 

"If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  transmit  an  electric  current  to  a  dis- 
tance with  as  little  loss  as  possible,  we  must  prevent  the  wire  from 
touching  other  substances  that  will  afford  easy  paths  of  escape. 
Here  comes  in  the  use  of  insulators.  We  either  cover  the  wire 
entirely  with  cotton,  or  silk,  or  rubber,  or  some  other  insulating 
substance,  so  that  it  can  not  accidentally  touch  other  conductors, 
or  we  support  it  at  intervals  in  the  air  upon  glass  or  porcelain. 

"While  dry  wood  and  glass,  porcelain,  etc..  are  very  good  in- 
sulators, they  become  fair  conductors  when  wet.  Therefore, 
after  a  rain-storm  every  pole  on  a  telegraph  line,  for  instance, 
becomes  a  branch  circuit  permitting  the  escape  of  a  little  of  the 
current.  This  is  one  reason  why  telegraph  lines  never  work  so 
well  after  a  storm  as  in  dry  weather. 

"It  is,  therefore,  nearly  as  essential  to  the  successful  transmis- 
sion of  power  by  electricity  that  we  have  good  insulation  for  our 
wires  as  it  is  that  we  have  wires  that  conduct  electricity  with 
facility.  In  fact,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  the  distance  to  which 
we  can  economically  transmit  power  electrically  is  now  limited 
only  by  the  difficulty  of  properly  insulating  our  wires. 

"There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  flow  of  electricity  that  we  do 
not  always  observe  in  the  flow  of  water,  viz.  :  that  it  will  not  flow 
at  all  unless  provision  is  made  to  bring  it  back  to  the  place  from 
which  it  started.  In  other  words,  it  will  not  flow  at  all  unless  we 
provide  for  it  a  complete  circuit.  It  is  as  tho  in  the  water  analogy 
we  only  had  sufficient  water  in  a  tub  to  fill  our  pipe.  As  soon  as 
we  have  pumped  the  pipe  full  the  tub  will  be  emptj',  there  will 
be  no  more  water  to  pump,  and  the  flow  through  the  pipe  will 
cease.  But  if  we  bend  the  pipe  around  so  that  it  will  empty  into 
the  tub  as  fast  as  it  is  pumped  out,  we  may  keep  on  pumping  in- 
definitely with  one  limited  quantity  of  water  and  indefinitely 
maintain  the  flow. 

"  Now,  the  dynamo  is  like  a  rotary  pump.  ])umping  water  out  of 
one  end  of  the  pipe  into  the  other.  An  electric  wire,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  illustration,  must  be  regarded  as  a  pipe  of  exceed- 
ingly small  capacity,  so  that  if  we  should  break  it  or  cut  it  at  any 
point  that  portion  connected  with  the  suction  end  of  the  pump 
would  be  instantly  exhausted,  and  there  being  no  more  water  to 
pump,  the  flow  would  cease  at  once." 


OF  WHAT   USE  ARE    OUR   STOMACHS? 

''T^HAT  the  stomach  is  not  the  all-important  organ  of  digestion 

■'•       is  asserted  by  The  Medical  Record,  New  York,  to  be  the 

latest  dictum  of  medical  science.     In  an  article  entitled  "Some 

New  Light  on  the  Functions  of  the  Stomach,"  it  speaks  as  follows  : 

"It  is  coming  to  be  understood  more  and  more  that  the  stomach 
is  not  so  important  an  organ,  so  far  as  the  essential  processes 
of  digestion  are  concerned,  as  has  been  generally  supposed. 
Koenig's  experiments  on  animals,  in  which  total  extirpation  of 
the  stomach  was  practised,  have  conclusively  shown  that  the  in- 
testines are  the  real  digestive  organs,  and  even  in  the  human 
being  gastric  absorption  would  seem  to  be  quite  insignificant,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  bowels. 

"Bunge  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  stomach  ought  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  reservoir  of  safety  for  the  rest  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  This  view  of  the  lessened  physiological  impor- 
tance of  the  stomach  is  shared  by  Dr.  Moritz.  of  Munich,  whose 
observations  are  referred  to  in  the  Wieiut  klinische  Rundschau 
of  December  22.  iS<)5. 

"The  proper  function  of  the  stomach,  according  to  these  recent 
authors,  is  to  render  harmless  all  tho.se  ingesta  which  might 
other\vi.se  irritate  or  damage  the  bowels.     This  is  accomplished 
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by  processes  of  liquefaction,  maceration,  disinfection,  dilution, 
and  equalizing  of  the  temperature  of  all  substances  swallowed. 

"The  fundus  of  the  stomach  is  entirely  different  physiologically 
from  the  pylorus.  The  fundus  is  principally  a  receptacle  for  food. 
Its  digestive  capacity  is  slight.  But  the  pylorus  has  considerable 
importance  as  a  motor.  It  is  also  stated,  in  passing,  that  pure 
water  remains  in  the  stomach  for  a  shorter  period  of  time  than 
any  other  known  fluid. 

"  Everything  which  produces  gastric  irritation  retards  the  motive 
force  of  the  stomach.  Food  substances  of  this  kind,  contrary  to 
what  might  be  expected,  remain  longer  in  the  stomach  than 
harmless  ones. 

"Vomiting  is  explained  by  the  newer  gastrologists  in  this  way  : 
If  the  stomach  is  unable  to  prepare  food  properly  for  intestinal 
digestion,  a  reversal  of  musculo-motor  activity  takes  place  and  the 
ingesta  are  rejected.  This  explanation  strikes  us  about  as  forci- 
bly as  that  of  the  boy  who  said  he  had  to  throw  up  'because  he 
felt  so  dreadfully  sick  at  the  stomach.'  Meanwhile  we  may  be 
permitted  to  prophesy  that,  if  experimentally-inclined  clinicians 
shall  continue  to  supply  us  with  information  of  such  revolution- 
ary character,  our  text-books  of  physiology  will  have  to  be  radi- 
cally revised." 


ENGLAND'S   BACKWARDNESS   IN    SCIENTIFIC 
MANUFACTURING. 

ENGLAND  has  been  waking  up  of  late  to  the  fact  that  some 
other  countries  have  been  outstripping  her  in  certain 
branches  of  manufacture,  especially  those  most  closely  connected 
with  scientific  research,  such  as  the  various  chemical  industries. 
While  the  Germans,  for  instance,  highly  skilled  in  methods  of 
laboratory  research,  have  spared  neither  time,  labor,  nor  money 
to  discover  improved  processes  and  new  products,  the  English, 
satisfied  with  a  so-called  "practical"  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
have  been  plodding  along  in  old  ways.  Thus  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  even  such  countries  as  Japan,  are  taking 
higher  rank  in  certain  lines.  The  remedy,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  many  times  of  late  by  far-sighted  Englishmen  of  science,  is 
an  improvement  in  technical  education.  England's  plight  is  not 
without  its  lesson  for  those  among  us  who  decry  technical  scien- 
tific education,  and  would.have  us  rely  on  the  "practical"  work  of 
apprentices,  as  our  grandfathers  did.  Fortunately  this  country  is 
well  provided  with  scientific  schools  of  the  first  rank,  and  we  are 
not  likely  to  go  back  to  the  methods  of  a  past  age.  Where  Eng- 
land stands  to-day  may  be  realized  by  reading  the  following  para- 
graphs which  we  quote  from  an  article  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Arm- 
strong on  "The  Place  of  Research  in  Education,"  published  in 
Science  Progress,  London,  Januar)^  His  words  will  be  likely 
to  surprise  many  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  England 
as  the  manufacturing  nation  of  i\\e  ys^ox\<\  par  excelle^ice.  Says 
the  Professor : 

"Our  policy  is  the  precise  reverse  of  that  followed  in  Germany. 
Our  manufacturers  generally  do  not  know  what  the  word  're- 
search' means;  they  place  their  business  under  the  control  of 
practical  men,  often  admirable  men  in  their  way,  possessed  of 
much  native  wit,  but  untrained  and  therefore  too  often  and  neces- 
sarily unprogressive  ;  and  such  men  as  a  rule  actually  resent  the 
introduction  into  the  works  of  scientifically  trained  assistants. 
Hence  there  is  no  demand  here  for  men  who  have  been  carefully 
trained  as  investigators;  consequently  our  schools  do  not  seri- 
ously attempt  to  train  investigators;  in  this  country  such  people 
are  only  born  and  grow  spontaneously,  the  high-class  manufac- 
tured article  is  made  in  Germany  alone.  We  elect  to  sacrifice  at 
the  altars  of  the  examination  Fiend,  for  God  he  can  not  be  called, 
and  do  our  best  to  discourage  the  development  of  originality'.    .   .   . 

"Recently  I  met  a  friend  who  has  not  only  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  intelligent  criticism  of  a  particular  industry,  but  has 
become  so  interested  in  it  that,  having  means  at  his  disposal,  he 
has  himself  become  a  manufacturer,  affording  a  rare  illustration 
of  enterprise.  I  said  :  'I  trust  you  are  going  to  work  on  German 
lines  and  engage  a  good  chemist  to  systematically  study  j'our 
material,  and  so  ascertain  how  its  properties  vary  with  its  com- 
position ;   for  I  have  reason  to  think  from  direct  experience  that 


much  is  to  be  learnt  in  this  way  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
put  the  manufacture  on  a  scientific  basis. '  His  ready  answer  was : 
'Oh,  I've  got  to  make  the  business  a  commercial  success  !'  Of 
course  I  understood  what  he  meant,  while  I  felt  that  he  could  not 
fathom  my  meaning— he  was  too  much  an  Englishman  to  do  that. 
No  doubt  he  will  place  his  business  in  the  sole  charge  of  a  practical 
man,  and  as  long  as  it  suffices  to  look  only  at  the  surface  he  will 
succeed  ;  but  then,  not  improbably,  the  Japanese  will  come  in  and 
beat  him,  for  they  have  shown  the  world  that  they  can  organize 
as  well  as  appreciate  scientific  method." 

The  writer  narrates  a  story  told  by  Mr.  Lafoue,  M.P.,  of  an 
American  customer  who  was  in  the  habit  of  buying  large  quan- 
tities of  a  particular  kind  of  leather  in  England,  of  then  taking  it 
to  America  and  manufacturing  it,  returning  the  goods  to  England 
for  sale.  This  man  had  remarked  to  Mr.  Lafoue  "that  he  had 
seen  all  the  English  works  and  did  not  care  a  fig  for  their  compe- 
tition—for they  had  not  even  begun  to  know  how  to  make  the 
best."     Professsr  Armstrong  concludes  as  follows  : 

"If  the  English  nation  is  to  do  even  its  fair  share  of  the  work 
of  the  world  in  the  future,  its  attitude  must  be  entirely  changed — 
it  must  realize  that  steam  and  electricity  have  brought  about  a 
complete  revolution,  that  the  application  of  scientific  principles 
and  methods  is  becoming  so  universal  elsewhere,  that  all  here 
who  wish  to  succeed  must  adopt  them  and  therefore  understand 
them.     It  rests  with  our  schools  to  make  the  change  possible." 


EVIDENCES  OF  AN   ANTARCTIC  CONTINENT. 

^T^HE  Government  hydrographers,  according  to  The  Scientific 
*-  American  (January  25) ,  have  received  from  mariners  many 
reports  that  go  far  toward  strengthening  the  prevailing  belief 
that  there  exists  around  the  South  Pole  a  great  ice-bound  conti- 
nent of  considerable  elevation.  Some  of  these  reports  are  thus 
summarized  in  connection  with  an  ice  chart  recently  issued  by 
the  Naval  Hydrographer : 

"On  no  other  frequented  trade-route  are  vessels  so  liable  to  be 
obstructed  by  drift  ice  as  in  that  portion  of  the  South  Atlantic 
lying  to  the  east  of  Cape  Horn  and  the  Falkland  Islands.  As 
given  by  the  most  reliable  authorities,  the  mean  ice  limit  for  this 
region  runs  northeastward  from  Cape  Horn  through  latitude  50° 
south,  longitude  52°  west,  as  far  as  latitude  42°  south,  longitude 
35°  west,  the  occurrence  of  ice  north  of  the  fortieth  parallel  being 
rare. 

The  chart  shows  the  limits,  according  to  the  numerous  reports 
received  by  the  United  States  Hydrographic  Office,  of  the  enor- 
mous ice-fields  encountered  by  mariners  in  those  waters  during 
the  exceptionally  severe  years  of  1892  and  1893.  All  of  these 
reports  agree  in  describing  the  icebergs  seen  during  these  years 
as  colossal  in  height  and  extent,  and  herded  so  closely  together 
that  any  attempt  to  force  a  passage  through  the  main  body  of  the 
drift  was  attended  by  grave  danger,  many  vessels  being  more  or 
less  damaged  by  collision,  and  two  lost. 

"A  remarkable  feature  of  the  ice  seen  during  these  years  was 
the  different  age  of  neighboring  bergs,  many  of  them  presenting 
the  sharp  outline,  jagged  edge,  and  perpendicular  face  of  recently 
detached  ice,  while  others  showed  evidence  of  having  been  long 
afloat.  Earth  stains  and  discolorations  upon  several  showed  that 
at  some  period  they  had  been  in  contact  with  the  land." 


At  a  special  meeting:  of  the  Biolosrical  Section  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences,  held  on  January  31,  to  discuss  the  origin  of  instinct  with  refer- 
ence to  the  inheritance  of  acquired  character.  Principal  C.  Lloyd  Morgan, 
of  Bristol,  Eng.,  says  5'c/>«(:^,  "described  his  interesting  experiments  with 
chicks  and  ducklings,  and  held  that  these  and  other  evidence  tend  to  show 
that  instincts  are  not  perfected  under  the  guidance  of  intelligence  and  then 
inherited.  A  chick  will  peck  instinctively  at  food,  but  must  be  taught  to 
drink.  Chicks  have  learned  to  drink  for  countless  generations,  but  the 
acquired  action  has  not  become  instinctive." 

"One  of  the  most  important  of  the  suggested  applications  of  the  Rdntgen 
light  is  that  which  relates  to  the  detection  of  flaws  in  metals,"  says  Jjidus- 
tries  and  Iron.  "That  the  light  can  be  utilized  for  this  purpose  is  stated 
on  the  authority'  of  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge,  who  is  reported  to  say  that  he 
himself  has  proved  by  experiment  the  use  of  the  light  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  exceedingly  doubtful,  however,  that  the  new  photographic  discovery 
will  be  able  to  effect  anything  more  than  is  practicable  by  the  ordinary 
photographic  methods,  as,  seemingly,  every  metal  except  aluminum  is  as 
impervious  to  the  rays  of  one  light  as  to  the  other." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


A   CHARGE   AT   ISRAEL. 

IN  the  course  of  a  very  long  critical  review  of  a  number  of 
recent  books  by  and  concerning  Jews,  a  contributor  to  The 
Quarterly  takes  occasion  to  remark  that  it  is  a  widespread  and 
perhaps  a  natural  delusion  to  suppose  that  the  modern  Jew  regu- 
lates his  conduct  by  the  Old  Testament,  diligently  read  and  fer- 
vently followed.  He  asserts  that  private  judgment  of  this  phil- 
osophic kind  has  never  had  its  day  in  Israel ;  that  the  Jews,  as  a 
nation,  not  only  do  not  read  the  Bible,  but  are  unacquainted  with 
its  contents.     In  this  connection  he  says  : 

"  When  Moses  Mendelssohn  desired  to  recall  his  brethren  from 
the  hateful  or  absurd,  nay  the  blasphemous  traditions  which 
overspread  their  Law  as  with  a  veil,  he  found  it  necessary  that 
the  Pentateuch  should  be  rendered  into  German.  In  the  Hebrew 
it  was  to  most  of  them,  as  Graetz  is  willing  to  admit,  a  strange 
and  even  an  unintelligible  book.  The  translation  was  resented 
by  orlhodo.x  leaders,  not  as  being  superfluous,  but  on  the  ground 
that  to  read  any  German  writing  whatsoever  was  a  mortal  sin. 
Long  ago  the  proverb  ran  in  Israel  that  the  Bible,  compared  with 
the  Mishna,  'was  as  water  unto  wine.'  Erudite  rabbis  could  not 
have  repeated  the  Ten  Commandments  ;  and  the  commentary  was 
always  more  inspired  than  the  text." 

Common  Jewish  observances,  says  the  writer,  are  enough  to 
prove  that  Judaism  is  a  religion  of  the  letter,  casuistically  inter- 
preted, abounding  in  burdens  subtle  and  fantastic,  which,  by 
leaving  the  power  of  anathema  in  the  hands  of  the  rabbis,  has  set 
up  an  omnipotent  tribunal  from  which,  except  at  the  price  of 
apostasy,  there  is  no  escape.  What  has  Jacob  created  in  our  day  ? 
he  asks.     The  answer  is,  in  part : 

"A  world  of  speculation;  unbounded  facilities  of  enjoyment 
for  those  v;ho  know  how  to  gamble  skilfully  in  a  rising  or  a  fall- 
ing market ;  some  light  and  sensuous  music — and  that  is  all.  He 
seems  to  have  taken  in  earnest  the  cynical  aphorism,  'If  you  want 
to  make  money,  be  sure  not  to  make  anything  else. '  True  it  is 
that  he  did  not  invent,  he  has  brought  to  perfection  la  n'clame, 
'the  art  of  puffing,'  and  la  ndvrose,  'the  malady  of  the  rich.' 
But  in  science,  physical,  biological,  metaphysical;  in  productive 
industry  and  the  active  work  of  commerce  ;  in  exploration  of  new 
countries;  in  mining,  raihvay-making,  tunnel-piercing;  in  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  the  progress  of  machinery,  the  arts  of 
design  ;  in  any  work  which  demands  the  power  of  patient  research, 
and  the  gift  of  combining  details  into  an  artistic  whole,  the  Jew — 
save  only  where  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  own  race  are 
concerned— has  done  so  little  that,  if  his  name  were  blotted  from 
the  chronicle  of  labor  wrought  with  head  or  hand  during  the  last 
century,  it  would  not  be  missed,  nor  would  mankind  be  visibly 
the  poorer.  That  is  no  light  statement ;  it  is,  however,  one 
which,  if  untrue,  admits  of  easy  refutation.  Let  the  catalog  be 
drawn  out,  the  names  inserted  of  those  Hebrew  men  or  women 
who,  apart  from  the  flying  squadrons  of  journalism,  have  by  plans 
which  they  did  actually  invent,  by  forces  physically  applied,  by 
intellectiial  generalizations  fruitful  in  results,  and  not  merely  by 
issuing  prf)spectuses  and  dealing  on  'Change,  produced  some- 
thing tangible." 

At  another  place,  after  asking  the  questions  :  "  What  true  ideas 
have  the  Jews  broached?  What  lasting  institutions  have  they 
founded?"  the  writer  says: 

"The  Christian  state  establishes  freedom,  gives  the  individual 
fair  play,  aims  at  social  justice  as  the  outcome,  not  so  much  of 
law  as  of  character,  and  opens  into  a  communion  of  interests 
which  are  not  simply  founded  on  appetite.  To  all  its  enactments, 
so  far  as  they  embody  its  genuine  spirit,  immortality  and  the  life 
to  come  furnish  the  preamble.  How  much  it  has  fallen  short  of 
its  aim  is  not  now  in  dispute.  The  aim  itself,  thus  conceived, 
gives  it  a  quality  which  no  Positivist,  or  Agnostic,  or  mere  Jewish 
Socialism  could  ever  possess.  It  would  be  a  miracle  indeed  if  the 
modern  Jew,  petrified  in  his  Talnuid.  or  revolting  against  it  in  a 
humor  no  less  carnal  than  its  own,  should  rise  into  the  atmosphere 


of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  has  not  studied  nor  would  think 
of  reverencing !  No,  he  is  always  Koheleth,  the  victim  of  satis- 
fied longings  when  rich,  of  unsatisfied  when  poor.  He  can  build 
the  house  of  Israel  with  his  millions,  send  out  a  new  Exodus  to 
South  America,  endow  schools,  hospitals,  asylums  for  the  Ghetto. 
Has  he  no  millions?  He  can  preach  a  subversive  anarchy.  To 
the  restoration  of  Christendom  he  will  not  bring  one  single  idea, 
nor  advance  beyond  his  game  of  speculation  toward  a  construc- 
tive economics.  .  .  .  To  assimilate  the  tribe,  to  make  it  simply 
European,  is  at  least  as  formidable  an  undertaking  as  for  the 
American  to  absorb  the  negro,  perhaps  as  impossible  as  that  the 
Australian  should  digest  the  Chinese.  It  has  taken  some  thirty 
centuries  to  make  the  modern  Jew.  Will  it  take  fewer  to  unmake 
him?  Jacob  reforms  his  liturgy  in  Hamburg  and  New  York; 
but  himself  neither  he.  nor  we,  can  reform.  .  .  .  The  children  of 
the  Ghetto,  whether  in  rags  or  in  silk,  have  forgotten  Zion. 
They  pray  thrice  daily  for  the  advent  of  a  Prince  Messiah  whom 
they  have  resolved  into  an  allegory,  and  would  not  receive  did 
He  bow  the  heavens  and  comfe  down.  These  idyllic  hopes  are 
but  the  writing,  picturesque  and  vain,  which  adorns  the  shroud  of 
Israel,  a  mummy  in  its  gilded  coffin.  Did  we  take  them  as  sig- 
nifying the  faith  which  is  in  Jacob,  we  should  be  like  men  that 
dream.     We  must  look  this  problem  in  the  face." 

Again  the  writer  asks  a  question:  "Shall  Europe,  then,  fall 
back  on  the  Middle  Age,  stir  up  the  people,  set  on  fire  the  palaces 
of  Rothschild  and  Oppenheim,  preach  with  Stocker,  Drumont, 
Liiger,  and  the  anti-Semites  a  holy  war?"  Not,  he  answers,  un- 
less we  have  ceased  to  believe  in  our  own.  There  is  a  more  ex- 
cellent way.  The  anti-Semite  is  at  one  extreme,  as  the  abstract 
Liberal  is  at  the  other.  "Israel  sits  in  high  places  only  because 
Japhet  has  cast  himself  down."  We  quote  the  conclusion  of  the 
article  : 

"One  step  onward  brings  us  to  the  Christian  state,  with  its  long 
and  splendid  history  of  achievements,  inspired  by  the  something 
beyond  time,  the  immortal  Spirit,  that  reveals  itself  to  men  as  a 
philosophy  incarnate  in  the  gracious  figure  whom  Israel  has  dis- 
owned. As  Christendom — rent  asunder  by  the  Revolution,  pul- 
verized by  an  atomic  Atheism  which  knows  nothing  of  God  and 
dissolves  mankind  to  its  elements — becomes  a  living  soul  again, 
the  consciousness  will  grow  within  us  that  economics  must  be 
transformed  in  the  light  of  our  ideals.  'What  is  the  mission  of 
the  Jews?'  their  own  writers  ask,  sadly  or  scornfully  ;  and  no  one 
can  answer  them.  But  the  mission  of  Christendom  is  plain 
enough.  It  is  not  to  accumulate  mone3\  or  to  hold  the  nations  to 
ransom  by  a  cheating  commerce,  or  to  buy  amusement  with  the 
proceeds  of  speculation.  So  far  as  we  do  thus,  we  have  become 
worshipers  of  that  Moloch  whose  effigy  is  the  golden  calf.  We 
have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  another  value  than  market-value,  a 
traffic  in  goods  of  the  mind  wherein  gold  is  not  the  circulating 
medium.  Anti-Semites  proclaim  that  we  have  need  of  a  Parlia- 
ment of  Christian  economics,  and  a  magistracy  that  shall  enforce 
the  decrees — too  often  a  dead-letter — which  in  the  common  law 
of  Europe  forbid  gambling  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  de- 
clare fraudulent  contracts  to  be  null  and  void.  It  is  a  just  de- 
mand. Reasonable,  also,  it  is  to  take  measures  lest  a  close  oli- 
garchy, aliens  in  blood  and  faith,  hold  the  material  resources  of 
these  countries  in  their  hands.  At  last,  however,  the  triumph  of 
Judaism  springs  from  our  own  disloyalty  to  the  creed  in  which 
we  were  born.  Let  there  be  seen  a  genuine  Christian  society, 
determined  to  live  according  as  it  believes,  and  Israel  will  cease 
to  usurj)  those  things  which  he  never  could  have  produced,  and 
even  now  can  hardly  be  said  to  enjoy.  Like  a  troop  of  Bedouins, 
he  is  encamped  on  the  ruins  of  Christendom.  But  he  will  never 
be  at  home  except  in  the  Judcngasse,  or,  if  he  has  still  the  heart 
of  Uavid  and  Maccabicus,  in  the  city  of  Zion." 


The  Kansas  City  Sfar  a  short  time  a.%o  gave  a  very  interesting:  inter- 
view with  Bishop  Hendrix  of  the  Methodist  (."hurcli,  .South,  who  has  just 
returned  after  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  mission-fields  of  liis  church  in 
Korea,  Japan,  and  China.  In  his  offioi.il  pahu-e  in  Pekin  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  l.i  Huii^;  ChanK,  whom  lie  reijards  as  "  tlie  Rreatest  living 
Asiatic."  The  special  interest  in  the  Bishop's  conference  with  the  great 
Chinese  statesman  appears  in  liis  message  to  the  American  churches: 
"Say  to  the  American  people  for  me,  to  send  over  more  men  for  the 
schools  and  hospitals,  and  I  hope  to  be  in  a  position  both  to  aid  and  to 
protect  them." 
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PRESENT  APPEARANCE  OF  JERUSALEM. 

TO  enter  Jerusalem  by  railway  truly  seems  against  the  fitness 
of  things.  Jerusalem  has,  however,  lost  the  sacred  seclu- 
sion in  which  it  so  long  dwelt,  and  travelers  come  and  go  as  they 
do  at  any  other  place  of  interest.  A  contributor  to  T/ie  Speaker 
(London)  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  city  as  it  appears  to- 
day, first  telling  how  the  steamers  of  the  different  lines  which 
sail  along  the  Syrian  coast  unload  travelers  at  Jaffa,  at  which 
place  the  great  majority  of  persons  going  to  Jerusalem  land. 
Jerusalem  stands  about  twenty-six  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  railway  thither  is  therefore  con- 
stantly rising.  We  are  told  that  a  wilder  and  more  desolate  piece 
of  traveling  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.     The  writer  says : 

"The  sacred  city,  like  most  Eastern  cities,  has  a  .splendor  of 
the  distance  which  a  closer  acquaintance  does  a  good  deal  to 
dispel.  Seen  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  the  light  of  the  morn- 
ing sun.  it  looks  fair  and  beautiful.  Its  domes,  and  towers,  and 
bastions  stand  out  clear  in  the  light ;  and  tho  it  wants  the  charm 
which  water  and  foliage  alone  can  give,  there  is  a  certain  rugged 
grandeur  in  the  old  city  with  its  scarped  and  rocky  wild  fields. 
The  city  itself  is  dirty  and  repulsive  ;  its  streets  are  narrow  and 
squalid.  It  is  true  that  in  these  filthy  lanes  there  is  a  certain 
quaintness  and  picturesqueness.  The  houses  are  so  close  that 
the  higher  stories  sometimes  touch,  and  you  have  occasional 
glimpses  of  pretty  bits  of  ancient  or  medieval  architecture.  The 
people  have  the  color  and  variety  of  costume  which  distinguish 
an  Eastern  crowd.  Jews  and  Arabs,  Greeks  and  Armenians, 
jostle  each  other  in  these  contracted  thoroughfares.  The  camels 
make  their  way  through  the  streets  of  the  city  with  as  much  un- 
concern as  if  they  were  traveling  in  the  desert." 

The  supreme  interest  of  Jerusalem  is,  of  course,  its  religious 
feature.  Even  the  "business"  of  the  city  is  "religion."  It  has 
no  trade,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  it  is  a  prolific 
manufactory  of  mementos.  Its  great  buildings  are  churches 
and  mosques.  The  shadow  of  a  municipality  exists,  but  nothing 
can  be  done  without  the  sanction  of  the  Turkish  governor.  Dirt 
and  squalor,  a  bad  water-supply,  streets  without  light  after  sun- 
•down,  etc.,  attest  the  presence  and  mastery  of  the  Moslem.  We 
quote  again  : 

"As  soon  as  the  visitor  commences  his  exploration  of  Jerusalem, 
he  finds  himself  involved  in  disputed  questions  of  topography. 
Recent  explorations  have  done  much  to  increase  our  knowledge 
of  the  city  in  the  time  of  Christ,  but  there  is  nothing  which  is 
not  the  subject  of  controversy.  The  great  and  crucial  question 
of  the  site  of  Calvary  is  still  an  unsettled  problem.  Up  till  re- 
cently no  one  doubted  that  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  was 
built  over  the  tomb  of  the  Savior  and  on  the  hill  of  Calvary. 
This  is  still  the  universal  belief  of  the  Catholics,  Greeks,  and 
Armenians  in  the  city  itself,  and  many  of  them  would  die  rather 
than  surrender  it.  General  Gordon,  however,  has  completely 
shaken  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  theory.  Christ,  as  we 
know,  suffered  'without  the  gate.'  The  Calvary  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher  is  within  the  present  wall,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  wall  of  the  old  city  was  more  circumscribed  than  the  ex- 
isting one.  If  so,  Jerusalem  must  have  been  a  smaller  place  than 
it  now  is,  which,  in  view  of  the  description  of  Titus,  is  difficult  to 
suppose.  General  Gordon  located  Calvary  on  a  hill  in  the  north 
of  the  city  outside  the  present  wall.  The  hill  has  some  resem- 
blance to  a  skull,  and  it  has  been  left  almost  in  its  natural  state. 
On  the  side  of  the  hill  there  is  a  tomb  cut  out  of  the  rock,  which, 
if  General  Gordon's  theory  be  correct,  may  have  been  the  true 
Holy  Sepulcher.  Some  other  authorities  place  the  scene  of  cru- 
cifixion on  the  top  of  the  Temple  Mount,  over  which  the  Mosque 
of  Omar  is  now  built ;  but  this  view  finds  little  support.  The 
passing  visitor  to  Jerusalem  is  bound  to  accept  the  situation,  and 
he  therefore  makes  the  round  of  the  holy  places,  humbly  submit- 
ting himself  to  the  authoritative  declarations  of  the  guides  who 
accompany  him.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  as  he  enters  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  is  the  presence  of  the  Turkish 
Guard.  They  are  lounging  in  the  divan,  smoking  and  talking 
with  the  most  absolute  indifference  to  the  character  of  the  sacred 
building.     They  are  not,  however,  placed  there  as  an  evidence 


of  Moslem  power,  but  solely  to  prevent  the  Christians  from  flying 
at  each  other's  throats  on  the  very  hill  of  the  Crucifixion.  The 
church  itself  is  divided  among  the  different  Christian  sects — 
Catholics,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  Copts.  Each  has  its 
own  chapel,  and  only  the  Chapel  of  the  Tomb  itself  is  common 
to  all.  Every  point  of  interest  within  the  church  is  fixed  with  the 
most  minute  accuracy.  Here  Mary  Magdalene  stood  ;  there  the 
body  of  Christ  was  anointed ;  at  another  the  angels  were  seen 
after  the  Resurrection  ;  and  so  on.  The  central  point  of  interest 
is  the  Chapel  of  the  Tomb  itself.  It  is  only  six  feet  by  six.  The 
Tomb  itself  is  covered  with  marble.  Fortv  lamps  constantly 
burning  are  hung  from  the  roof,  and  these  lamps  are  carefully 
divided  among  the  different  Christian  bodies  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  A  priest  is  always  standing  in  silent  prayer  be- 
side the  tomb.  All  the  day  long  devout  pilgrims  are  passing  in 
and  out  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Sepulcher.  " 


AN     ESSENTIAL    TO    GENUINE    CONVERSION. 

TO  one  who  has  never  heard  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  but 
is  living  in  full  harmony  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  light 
received,  says  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate,  it  is  necessary 
only  that  he  should  hear  the  Gospel  preached,  believe  that  it 
came  from  God,  and  accept  it.  The  new  light,  together  with  the 
infusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  would  qualify  him  as  quickly  as  it 
did  Cornelius  to  enter  upon  an  active  Christian  life.  The  editor 
continues : 

"But  before  one  who,  having  heard  the  Gospel,  recognized  it  to 
be  from  God,  and  spent  a  single  day  in  sin,  can  take  one  step,  he 
must  be  convinced  of  sin.  The  first  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to 
convince  of  sin.  Without  this  there  is  no  basis  for  repentance, 
much  less  for  faith.  The  mind  and  will  may  make  every  effort 
possible,  ponder  the  writings  of  the  wisest  teachers,  listen  to  the 
sermons  of  the  most  spiritual  preachers,  pore  over  the  Bible 
itself;  yet  to  introduce  into  the  soul  the  faith  which  is  counted 
unto  one  for  righteousness,  the  faith  that  overcometh  the  world, 
the  faith  that  saves,  all  would  be  powerless,  without  repentance  ; 
and  repentance  is  impossible  without  conviction  of  sin.  Convic- 
tion of  sin  is  the  most  unpleasant  sensation  a  human  being  ever 
experienced.  It  breaks  down  self-conceit,  it  destroys  self-trust, 
it  is  misery. 

"Even  a  child  that' has  been  conscious  of  a  single  wrong  act 
must  have  conviction  of  sin,  and  it  must  be  strong  enough  to 
make  repentance  a  setting  of  the  whole  mind  against  sin,  and  not 
a  mere  determination  not  to  do  that  one  thing  again.  Every  so- 
called  conversion  not  preceded  by  self-condemnation,  as  a  posi- 
tive, painful  experience,  is  spurious.  Whether  the  person  will  be 
driven  almost  wild  by  it  depends  upon  his  past  history,  whether 
his  sins  have  been  of  an  obvious  and  dreadful  character  independ- 
ently of  their  sinfulness,  and  upon  his  temperament  and  his  sur- 
roundings." 

But  there  is  no  efficacy  in  misery,  says  the  writer.  To  work  a 
man  up  into  a  condition  in  which  he  thinks  he  is  going  to  drop 
into  perdition  is  not  of  the  least  efficiency.  It  may  be  of  impor- 
tance to  arouse  fear  in  order  to  draw  his  attention  to  religion, 
but  a  sense  of  "the  exceeding  sinfulnesss  of  sin,"  so  that  the 
subject,  tho  there  would  be  no  future  punishment,  would  rejoice 
with  joy  unspeakable  to  be  set  free  from  its  guilt  and  power,  is 
the  real  essence  of  conviction.     To  quote  again  : 

"Yet  each  year  less  and  less  is  said  about  sin,  and  much  of 
what  is  said  lacks  that  quality  which  the  New  Testament  calls 
'manifestation  of  the  truth  commending  ourselves  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.'  It  is  portentous  that  genuine 
solemnity  has  departed  from  many  so-called  revivals.  The  only 
explanation  is,  that  for  the  sense  of  $in  has  been  substituted  the 
ideas  that  a  person  must  become  a  Christian  some  time,  that  this 
is  a  favorable  time,  and  that  the  way  to  become  such  is  to  comply 
with  the  various  propositions  that  are  made.  The  consequence 
is  that  two  weeks  after  the  special  efforts  have  ceased  the  convert 
has  nothing  to  say,  can  not  give  account  of  any  special  change,  is 
powerless  in  explaining  to  others  what  has  taken  place,  has  no 
testimony  to  offer  that  would  interest  or  create  an  impression  of 
the  reality  of  conversion.     It  would  be  far  better  to  preach  the 
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law  with  solemn  strength  and  yearning  love  until  a  few  should 
cry  out,  '  What  must  1  do  to  be  saved?'  than  in  the  absence  of  it 
by  any  means  to  induce  a  hundred  '  to  take  the  first  step. '  If  ten, 
or  even  five,  were  genuinely  convinced  of  sin,  they  would  pass 
from  death  unto  life,  and  each  one  would  be  worth  more  than  a 
host  without  it  in  arousing  others.  There  is  but  one  theory  of 
conversion  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  It  is  that  of  wounding  to 
heal,  killing  to  make  alive." 


MOURNING    CUSTOMS    IN 
PALESTINE. 


MODERN 


STUDY    OF    BIBLE    HISTORY    IN    GRADED 
SCHOOLS    URGED. 

FOULLY  aware  that  the  subject  of  study  of  the  Bible  in  schools 
is  an  old  and  hackneyed  one  that  has  been  well  exploited  ; 
that  teachers  have  been  dismissed,  superintendents  removed,  and 
members  of  school-committees  have  been  elected  or  defeated  upon 
this  single  issue,  etc..  Miss  H.  W.  Poore  nevertheless  renews  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  adding  the  Bible  to  the  graded-school  course  of 
study.  She  notes  the  fact  (in  Education,  February)  that  efforts 
have  been  made  to  give  pupils  in  grammar  grades  a  more  general 
knowledge  than  heretofore.  Realizing  that  many  children  never 
go  beyond  that  grade,  school  authorities  have  introduced  into  the 
courses  of  study  a  treatment  of  the  general  and  simpler  of  the 
principles  of  branches  taught  formerly  only  in  the  high-schools, 
such  as  physiology,  bookkeeping,  botany,  physics,  algebra,  and 
Latin.  So  she  enters  a  plea  for  the  Bil^le,  but  purely  from  a  sec- 
ular standpoint,  believing  that  it  ought  to  be  the  function  of  every 
public  school  to  give  children  a  knowledge  of  the  book  in  that 
light.     She  says: 

"  It  is  a  fact  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  there  is  not  only  among 
young  people,  but  in  society  in  general,  great  ignorance  of  the 
historical  facts  of  the  Bible.  Children  will  repeat  whole  poems 
by  our  more  common  writers,  who  tan  not  say  as  many  verses 
from  the  Scriptures.  Young  ladies  will  glibly  discuss  Browning 
or  Spencer,  who  can  not  repeat  one  of  the  Beatitudes.  Not  many 
months  ago  I  heard  a  class  in  physical  geography  recite  upon  the 
subject  of  volcanoes,  and,  in  course  of  the  recitation,  mention 
was  made  of  Mt.  Ararat.  The  teacher  asked  for  any  further  in- 
formation as  to  this  mountain,  and  but  four  of  twenty-five  indi- 
cated by  any  expression  that  they  had  ever  heard  of  it  before,  yet 
Mt.  /Etna  was  as  familiar  to  them  as  the  mountain  that  they 
could  see  from  the  class-room  window. 

"We  insist  that  our  children  be  taught  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  and  we  are  almost  as  persistent  regarding  that  of  Eng- 
land. We  want  them  to  know  the  stories  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
history,  yet  the  curriculum  that  includes  any  study  of  the 
Hebrews  is  rare  indeed.  Children  love  to  hear  and  tell  the  story 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  Virgin  Queen,  they  get  enthusiastic 
over  the  tale  of  General  Putnam  and  the  wolf,  and  that  of  the 
brave  Horatius.  Is  not  the  account  of  Joseph  just  as  interesting, 
and  was  not  David  as  brave  as  Horatius?  No  book  is  so  common 
— every  one  does,  or,  at  least,  may  possess  one ;  and  yet  there  is 
this  painful  ignorance  regarding  it.  Truly,  in  the  midst  of  riches 
we  are  poor." 

Miss  Poore  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  teach  from  the  book 
itself,  as  there  are  many  good  histories  written  for  children  of  all 
ages,  and  many  that  are  absolutely  unsectarian.  She  even  thinks 
it  better  in  many  cases  to  use  a  history,  as  a  study  of  the  book 
directly  might  often  lead  to  doctrinal  discussion,  which  should  be 
eschewed  entirely.     She  says  further; 

"One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  a  study  of  this 
work  seems  to  me  to  be  the  usefulness  of  a  knowledge  of  its 
stories  in  the  study  of  English.  There  are  few  writers  who  do 
not  shf)W  a  knowledge  of  its  pages  anil  use  that  knowledge  to 
beautify  and  strengthen  their  own  works,  and  in  many  cases 
writers  have  copied  verbatim.  Now  as  ICnglish  is,  or  should  be, 
taught  four  years  in  the  high  schools,  this  study  can  l)ut  be  not 
only  a  valuable  preparation  for  the  high-school,  but  an  indispen- 
sable one.  Milton  can  not  be  read  or  taught  intelligently  without 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  Scott  loves  to  allude  to  King 
Richard,  the  'unshorn  Samson  of  the  isle. '  Shakespeare  says.  'A 
Daniel  come  to  judgment;"  and  innumerable  arc  such  allusions 
that  are  meaningless  without  an  understanding  of  their  origin." 


BETHLEHEM,  of  Judea,  boasts  of  a  Protestant  quarterly, 
called  the  Evangelische  Bldtter.  In  a  recent  issue  there 
appeared  an  article  by  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Schick,  the  famous 
architect  of  Jerusalem.  Renan  once  spoke  of  Palestine  as  "the 
fifth  Gospel,  "having  reference  to  the  customs  and  character  of  its 
people  as  a  commentary  on  the  Scriptures.  Dr.  Schick's  daugh- 
ter, who  was  born  in  Jerusalem  and  has  lived  there  all  her  life, 
writes  of  the  mourning  customs  prevalent  to-day  among  the 
Christianized  Arabs  of  Palestine.  We  summarize  her  description 
as  follows ; 

At  each  death  the  women  begin  a  peculiar  lamentation,  by 
which  the  entire  village  is  informed  that  a  death  has  taken  place. 
At  once  the  relatives  come  in  their  best  clothes  and  join  in  with 
the  lamentation.  The  women  nearest  connected  with  the  de- 
parted rend  their  clothes,  i.e.,  the  upper  garment,  which  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  shirt  and  is  held  by  means  of  a  girdle  around  the  waist. 
This  garment  they  seize  at  the  opening  in  front  of  the  chest  and 
tear  it  downward  ;  and  the  deeper  the  grief  the  larger  will  be  the 
rent.  This  is  afterward  stitched  together,  but  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  the  seam  on  the  outside.  Then  these  mourners  put  on 
their  best  garments,  uncover  their  heads,  which  at  all  other  times 
are  covered,  tear  out  their  hair,  strike  their  faces,  scratch  their 
countenances,  beat  their  breasts,  and  many  smear  soot  over  their 
faces.  Occasionally  it  happens  that  men  too  give  vent  to  the  vio- 
lence of  grief  by  tearing  their  clothing  and  pulling  out  their 
beards.  That  these  manifestations  of  grief  are  from  great  anti- 
quity we  can  see  from  the  book  of  Job,  written  probably  1,500 
years  before  Christ.  When  Job's  three  comforters  came  to  him, 
they  too  weep  and  lament,  and  tear  their  garments,  and  strew 
dust  upon  their  heads,  and  sat  with  him  seven  days  and  seven 
nights  upon  the  ground  without  speaking  (Job  ii.  11).  When 
David,  according  to  2  Sam.  xviii.  33,  received  the  news  that  his 
son  was  dead,  he  went  into  his  room  and  wept.  His  grief  was  so 
great  that  those  without  heard  him  (2  Sam.  xix.  2-4). 

On  the  following  day  the  body  is  carried  into  the  church. 
While  this  is  being  done  a  number  of  women  keep  up  a  kind  of  a 
dance  outside  of  the  church,  while  they  lament  and  moan  with 
their  hair  in  disheveled  state.  The  same  thing  is  done  at  the 
grave.  It  is  peculiar  that  the  Arabs  are  so  anxious  to  have  their 
dead  buried  in  the  tomb  of  their  ancestors,  and  this  prevails  to  such 
an  extent  that  many  families  can  remember  that  their  great- 
great-grandfather  and  all  his  descendants  were  put  into  the  same 
grave.  In  case  a  person  dies  at  a  distance  from  his  native  village 
his  body  is  brought  home  for  burial.  This  reminds  us  of  Jacob 
and  his  last  request  made  to  Joseph,  to  bury  him  with  his  fathers 
(Gen.  xlvii.  30  and  1.  5-7).  On  the  next  morning  very  early  cer- 
tain women  go  to  the  grave  to  weep  over  the  dead,  as  was  done 
by  the  women  on  the  morning  of  Easter  (Luke  xxiv.  1).  After 
they  have  returned  to  their  homes  and  have  attended  to  their 
daily  duties,  they  go  to  an  open  place,  which  is  in  many  cases  a 
threshing-place,  wliile  the  men  cire  invited  into  the  house  of  some 
friend.  In  these  threshing-places  the  women  sing  funeral  songs 
and  repeat  their  lamentations,  in  which  the  virtues  of  the  de- 
jjartcd  are  extolled.  Every  family  of  standing  in  the  village 
brings  some  freshly  baked  bread  (Jer.  xvi.  7),  together  with  some 
dessert,  such  as  lard,  fried  eggs,  honey,  olives,  etc..  for  the 
women  lamenting  at  the  threshing-places,  where  too  women  from 
other  villages  have  gathered  for  the  same  purposes.  These  things 
are  lirought  to  the  mourners  as  food,  and  after  eating,  all  present 
take  part  in  this  official  mourning  for  the  dead.  The  men  too 
come  bringing  a  sheep,  which  is  killed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
family  and  the  mourners.  This  reminds  us  of  the  official  mourn- 
ing of  seventy  days  for  Jacob  and  of  forty  davs  for  Mo.scs.  At 
tlie  present  time  it  is  tlie  custom  to  keep  up  the  lamentation  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  during  which  time  the  participants  in  the 
ordeal  change  from  day  to  day.  The  women  from  the  neighbor- 
ing villages  spend  at  least  one  night  in  this  mourning-place,  while 
some  remain  from  three  to  seven  days.  On  the  third,  ninth,  and 
fortieth  days  special  services  take  place  at  the  graves,  on  which 
occasion  the  minister  blesses  the  food  which  has  been  brought  by 
relatives.  This  is  repeated  after  six  months  and  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  death.  The  whole  is  a  modern  reproduction 
of  what  we  rcail  in  lien.  xxxv.  8  ;  I.  10.  and  elsewhere  in  the  Old 
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Testament.  In  the  New  Testament  we  read  that  J[esus  had  to 
put  an  end  to  the  tumult  at  the  death-bed  of  the  daughter  of 
Jairus  {cj. ,  on  the  whole,  Ezek.  xxiv.  16-24) .  It  is  apparent  from 
the  above  that  the  Christians  in  Palestine  have  substantially  the 
same  funeral  customs  as  observed  by  the  people  of  the  country 
from  the  earliest  age. 


HOW   BROWNING    MADE   A    CHRISTIAN. 

DR.  EDWARD  BERDOE.  the  well-known  authority  on 
Browning,  tells  in  the  preface  of  his  new  book,  "Brown- 
ing and  the  Christian  Faith,"  how  a  study  of  the  work  of  the 
poet  led  him  from  Agnosticism  back  to  Christianity.  Twenty 
years  ago,  after  a  long  course  of  reading  the  works  of  agnostic 
teachers,  Dr.  Berdoe  ceased  to  believe  in  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  He  no  longer  believed  in  the  God  of  the 
Bible,  and  did  not  think  that  any  conception  of  the  Supreme 
Power  presented  to  the  mind  in  any  of  the  religious  systems  was 
supported  by  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  a  scientific  thinker. 
On  the  whole,  such  fragments  of  Buddhism  as  he  had  been  able 
to  appreciate  seemed  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  anything  else 
in  the  way  of  religious  teaching.  Dr.  Berdoe  goes  on  to  tell  that 
it  was  his  good  fortune  one  day  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Moncure 
D.  Conway  on  Browning's  "Sordello. "  Up  to  that  time  he  had 
read  little  of  the  poet,  but  on  the  following  day  he  purchased  a 
set  of  Browning's  works.     He  says  : 

"The  first  poem  I  read  was 'Saul.'  I  soon  recognized  that  I 
was  in  the  grasp  of  a  strong  hand,  and  as  I  continued  to  read 
'Paracelsus,'  'Men  and  Women,'  and  'A  Death  in  the  Desert' the 
feeling  came  over  me  that  in  Browning  I  had  found  my  religious 
teacher,  one  who  could  put  me  right  on  a  hundred  points  which 
had  troubled  my  mind  for  many  years,  and  which  had  ultimately 
caused  me  to  abandon  the  Christian  religion.  I  joined  the 
Browning  Society,  and  in  the  discussions  which  followed  the 
reading  of  the  papers  I  found  the  opportunity  of  having  my  doubts 
resolved,  not  by  theological  arguments,  but  by  those  suggested 
by  Browning  as  'solving  for  me  all  questions  in  the  earth  and  out 
of  it.'  By  slow  and  painful  steps  I  found  my  way  back  to  the 
faith  I  had  forsaken." 


Roman  Catholic  Praise  of  Christian  Endeavor- 
ers. — Some  cordial  words  of  commendation  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Society  are  uttered  by  The  Catholic  Review,  New  York, 
which  wishes  that  it  could  transfer  a  little  of  the  Endeavorers' 
"enthusiasm  and  intense  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  tepid,  half- 
hearted portion  of  our  own  people  who  are  mere  nominal  Catho- 
lics." Among  other  things  this  paper  says:  "Now,  we  maintain 
that  there  is  no  use  in  pooh-poohing,  much  less  in  ridiculing  this 
grand  moral  movement.  Their  aim  and  their  motives  are  good. 
Of  course,  like  all  such  movements  it  is  composed  of  mixed  ele- 
ments, good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  What  the  outcome  will  be 
who  can  predict?  As  Catholics  we  know  perfectl}' well  where  the 
grand  defect — the  really  weak  point  lies— the  want  of  a  definite, 
fixed  faith  and  a  recognized  spiritual  authority.  No  doubt  there 
will  be  parties,  cliques,  and  cabals,  and  eventually  they  may  all 
split  up  and  the  energies  of  the  society  be  dissipated  by  the  am- 
bition of  interested  and  selfish  leaders.  But  for  the  present  they 
seem  to  be  doing  a  good  work.  Any  organization  of  earnest 
zealous  Christian  people  who  aim  at  stemming  the  tide  of  corrup- 
tion, purifying  politics,  elevating  the  moral  tone  of  communities, 
and  encouraging  a  more  decided  type  of  Christian  citizenhip  cer- 
tainly is  not  to  be  despised.  We  may  well  say  with  the  Apostle  : 
'But  what  then?  So  that  by  all  means,  whether  by  occasion  or 
by  truth  Christ  be  preached ;  in  this  also  I  rejoice,  yea.  and  will 
rejoice. '  Nor  need  we  be  ashamed  to  emulate  their  zeal,  their 
enterprise,  and  their  aggressive  devotion  in  laboring  for  the  good 
of  their  fellow  men." 


ing  together  of  God's  people.  The  greater  hope  of  approaching 
unity  which  is  abroad  to-day  is  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  broader  spirit  in  the  theological  thinking  which  is  growing 
to-day.  As  men  grow  in  consideration  for  one  another's  views 
they  grow  in  possible  cooperation.  We  used  to  think  that  it 
would  be  almost  wicked  to  let  a  Calvinist  preach  in  an  Arminian 
pulpit ;  it  was  giving  consent  unto  falsehood.  In  learning  tolera- 
tion of  one  another's  opinions,  we  have  made  possible  cooperation 
in  one  another's  labors.  A  perception  of  the  freer  spirit  of 
thinking  abroad  in  our  churches  is  the  reason  for  the  hopeful 
spirit  of  prophecy  in  the  matter  of  church  union  which  dwells  in 
many  hearts  and  is  voiced  by  many  pulpits.  As  long  as  our 
churches  remained  narrow  they  were  necessarily  bound  to  con- 
tinue isolated  one  from  the  other ;  as  we  broaden  we  come  to- 
gether. Indeed,  to-day  there  is  evidence  that  the  liberal  portion 
of  each  sect  is  prepared  to  come  together.  I  doubt  if  it  would 
take  long  for  the  liberal  Presbyterians,  and  Congregationalists, 
and  Baptists  to  get  up  their  system  of  federation  ;  at  heart  they 
are  already  one.  In  that  spirit,  therefore,  which  is  the  constantly 
and  necessarily  growing  spirit  in  our  churches,  the  tolerant  lib- 
eral mind  and  heart  in  that  is  a  genuine  day-star  in  this  matter. 
It  is  a  brightening  prophecy  of  what  is  to  be."— 7"//^'  Church 
Union  {Evangelical). 


Religious  Indulgence  in  India.— The  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  or  at  least  some  of  its  missionaries,  attributes  much 
of  the  succe'ss  attending  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  India 
to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  administer  either  baptism  or  the  Lord's 
Supper.  In  that  country  a  man  or  woman  may  attend  any  meet- 
ing, and  as  many  of  them  as  they  please,  but  so  long  as  they  do 
not  submit  to  baptism  ihe'w  casle  is  not  broken,  and  they  there- 
fore do  not  encounter  the  persecution  which  befalls  those  who 
make  a  formal  profession  of  Christianity.  Whether  the  Army  is 
wise  in  disregarding  the  ordinances  of  religion,  we  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  decide,  but  in  so  doing  they  are  tnerely  following 
in  the  steps  of  George  Fox  and  his  successors.  Yet,  in  view  of 
the  unavoidable  hardship  which  is  sometimes  involved  in  requir- 
ing a  polygamous  convert  to  forsake  all  but  his  first  wife,  we  are 
disposed  to  query  whether  the  ordinary  rule  should  be  invariably 
adhered  to.  With  the  growth  and  development  of  missionary 
work,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  exceptions  and  modifications 
to  the  social  usages  which  are  inseparable  from  European  Chris- 
tianity.    The  matter  is  important." —  77ie  Episcopal  Recorder. 


A  Hopeful  View  of  Church  Union.— "Fundamental 
to  any  possibility  of  church  union  is  the  existence  of  a  tolerant 
theology.  As  long  as  Christians  feel  that  their  conscience  and 
their  religion  demands  that  they  be  illiberal  and  intolerant  in 
holding  their  theological  ideas  there  is  no  possibility  of  anydraw- 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

The  subject  of  "The  Derivation  of  the  Ethics  of  Buddhism"  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  first  meeting  for  the  new  year  of  the  Victoria  Institute  of 
London.  A  careful  examination  of  the  Buddhist  writings  and  of  the  Old 
Testament  show  that  every  valuable  modern  precept  inculcated  by  Buddha 
and  his  followers  was  freely  tauj^ht  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  centuries 
before  Buddha  existed.  The  ethics  of  Buddhism  were  evidently  derived 
from  those  nations  with  whom  the  inhabitants  of  India  had  commercial  and 
other  relations,  including  the  Jewish,  which  was  in  its  greatest  prosperity 
500  years  before  Buddha  is  said  to  have  existed. 

A  PASTORAL  letter  on  gambling  was  read  from  pulpits  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  England  the  last  Sunday  in  January.  It  was  issued  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Synod,  and  in  addition  to  the  signa- 
ture of  Dr.  J.  Monro  Gibson,  who  drew  it  up,  it  wassigned  by  Rev.  Richard 
Leich,  M.A.,  Moderator,  Rev.  Wm.  McCaw,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  W.  M.  McPhail, 
M.A. 

77/1?  Christian  Advocate  has  this  to  say  of  freethinkers:  "It  was  the 
saying  of  a  great  man  respected  alike  for  his  moral  character  and  intellect 
that  'freethinkers  are  rarely  close-thinkers.'  It  has  been  said  also  by  some 
hot-headed  debater  that  all  'freethinkers'  are  ready  to  make  and  propa- 
gate a  falsehood  against  Christianity.'" 

77/1?  Lutheran  Observer  "takes  pleasure  "  in  stating  that  the  Hon.  G.  L. 
Wellington,  the  Senator-elect  from  Maryland,  is  a  Lutheran  of  the  General 
Synod  type.  "He  is  a  member,"  it  says,  "of  our  German  church  in 
Cumberland.  For  years  he  was  the  Sunday-school  superintendent,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  council." 

Extensive  preparations  are  now  being  made  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
entertain  the  great  Christian  Endeavor  convention  next  July.  A  reso- 
lution has  already  been  introduced  into  the  Senate  to  grant  the  use  of  the 
White  Lot  and  Monument  grounds. 

The  Christian  Observer^  of  Louisville,  publishes  each  year  a  list  of  the 
boys  and  girls  throughout  the  congregations  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
South,  who  commit  and  recite  Bible  verses  and  the  Shorter  Catechism. 
The  list  for  1895  has  just  appeared  containing  nearly  i,8oo  names. 

It  is  said  that  Japanese  Buddhists  are  imitating  Christians  in  organized 
efforts  to  extend  their  religion.  They  have  started  Young  People's  Socie- 
ties of  Buddhist  Endeavor,  Young  Men's  Buddhist  Associations,  etc. 
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FROM    FOREIGN    LANDS. 


AUSTRIA'S    INTEREST    IN    THE    EASTERN 
QUESTION. 

^■piIE  European  power  least  often  mentioned  in  newspaper 
•l  polemics  relating  to  the  Eastern  question  is  probably  the 
one  which  has  the  greatest  interests  at  stake— Austria-Hungary, 
the  dual  monarchy.  This  silence  with  regard  to  Austria's  views 
has  become  more  marked  since  Hungarian  influence  has  prepon- 
derated in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  The  proud 
Hungarian  nobles  who  direct  the  destinies  of  their  country  are 
not  easy  of  access  to  newspaper  correspondents.  News-gathering 
for  English  and  American  papers  is  still  further  obstructed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Hungarians,  i)roud  of  the  rapid  progress  which  they 
have  made  of  late,  and  which  is  shown  by  the  aspect  of  their  cap- 
ital— to-day  one  of  the  most  progressive  cities  in  the  world— pay 
less  attention  to  foreign  languages  than  formerly,  and  expect 
foreigners  who  wish  to  know  something  about  them  to  address 
them  in  Hungarian.  It  is  only  in  their  relations  with  their  natu- 
ral allies,  the  Germans,  that  the  Hungarians  relax  somewhat. 
This  has  led  Graf  (Earl)  Bethlen  to  address  a  communication  to 
the  Zukunft,  Berlin,  in  which  he  explains  the  position  of  Austria- 
Hungary  with  regard  to  the  Turkish  troubles.  He  claims  that 
the  frustration  of  Russia's  ambitious  plans  is  mainly  due  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  We  condense  his  remarks  as 
follows . 

In  Hungary  the  Government  and  the  people  are  convinced  that 
the  solution  of  the  Eastern  question  is  closely  bound  up  with  the 
future  development  of  the  Hungarian  state.  However  much  the 
Opposition  may  wish  to  harass  the  Government,  in  all  foreign 
affairs  the  Hungarians  are  united.  That  is  why  Graf  Apponyi, 
the  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  who  are  now  in  the  Opposition, 
offered  to  let  all  internal  difficulties  cease,  altho  he  did  so  under 
pretense  of  inaugurating  a  new  era  with  the  millennium  celebra- 
tions, when  Hungarians  called  to  mind  that  a  thousand  years 
have  passed  since  they  united  themselves  into  one  strong  nation. 
Apponyi  is  of  opinion  that  every  means  must  be  made  use  of  to 
preserve  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  Premier 
Banffy  and  his  Liberals  agree  with  him.  Twice,  since  the  ar- 
rangement come  into  force  by  which  Hungary  and  Austria  be- 
came independent  monarchies  with  a  common  ruler,  have  the 
political  parties  in  Hungary  united  to  prevent  a  development  of 
the  Eastern  question  through  which  Hungary  would  be  the  loser. 
When  Beust,  Austria-Hungarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
1867.  endeavored  to  push  the  country  into  a  war  with  Prussia  and 
her  then  ally,  Russia,  the  Hungarians  interposed.  Their  leaders, 
Andrassy  and  Tisza,  managed  to  allay  the  storm  of  animosity 
which  Beust  was  raising  against  Prussia  among  the  Hungarians; 
a  difficult  task,  if  we  remember  that  Russia  is  not  popular  in 
Hungary.  The  Hungarians  convinced  the  Emperor  that  neutral- 
ity against  Prussia  was  his  best  policy,  and  the  victories  of  the 
Germans  in  1S70-71  proved  the  justice  of  their  views  to  such  an 
extent  that  Beust's  position  became  untenable.  The  Emperor 
saw  that  Austria's  influence  in  German  affairs  could  not  be  re- 
gained, and  that  Austria  must  assert  herself  as  a  leading  power 
in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  No/ens  volcus  Hungary  then  became 
the  leading  partner  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  dual  monarchy, 
for  the  future  development  of  the  Emperor's  position  could  only 
become  successful  by  following  the  line  laid  down  l)y  the  ancient 
Hungarian  kings  in  their  foreign  policy.  Graf  Andrassy,  acting 
in  the  interest  of  Hungary,  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
the  Russian  army  was  not  allowed  to  occupy  Constantinople. 
Andrassy  instructed  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  London  that 
"Austria-Hungary  could  not  possibly,  under  any  circumstances, 
consent  that  Russia  should  possess  herself  of  Constantinople," 
and.  again,  that  "permission  to  occupy  Constantinople  tempo- 
rarily lias  never  been  granted."  Andrassy  had  much  trouble  in 
frustrating  the  aims  of  a  strong  niilitary  party  in  Vienna,  who 
wished  to  bring  about  a  partition  of  the  Balkans  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia.  This  partitioning,  in  which  Austria- 
Hungary  was  to  receive  Servia,  Macedonia,  and  Bosnia,  would 
have  been  disadvantageous  to  her,  and  Andrassy  managed   to 


satisfy  the  public  when  he  obtained  the  occupation  of  Herzego- 
vina and  Bosnia.  It  seems  that  Graf  Goluchowski  will  now  con- 
tinue Andrassy's  policy.  His  task  is  much  easier.  France  is 
once  more  a  leading  power,  and  the  balance  of  power  is  better 
adjusted  in  Europe. 

The  writer  ends  with  the  declaration  that  the  Hungarians  do 
not  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
dual  monarchy  are  at  present  administered.  The  Emperor  takes 
care  that  Hungary  should  be  consulted  in  the  person  of  her  Pre- 
mier. The  Emperor,  nevertheless,  retains  the  power  to  reject 
advice  from  his  Minister,  and  with  this  the  Hungarians  are  satis- 
fied, for  they  believe  that  their  affairs  can  not  be  in  better  hands 
than  in  those  of  a  monarch  like  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who 
understands  well  the  restrictions  which  constitutional  government 
opposes  to  autocratic  rule.  —  Translated  amd  Cotidensed for  ^ws. 
Literary  Digest. 


WILL  FRANCE  SUPPORT  ENGLAND? 

pUNCH,  the  ancient  "London  Charivari,"  recently  had  a  car- 
toon in  which  Mr.  John  Bull  is  represented  as  making  sheep's 
eyes  at  La  Belle  France,  while  that  young  lady  suddenly  discovers 
that  the  stout  gentleman  in  top-boots  is  "not  so  bad-looking  after 
all."  The  cartoon  pictured  the  supposed  rapprochanent  be- 
tween France  and  England  from  an  English  point  of  view.  On- 
lookers have  been  unable  to  discover  that  Mile.  Gallia  has  given 
her  neighbor  cause  to  hope  for  an  alliance.  The  practical /«>'- 
satute  is  not  satisfied  with  the  terms  offered.  The  British  terms 
maybe  summarized  in  the  words  of  T/ie  St.  James's  Gazette: 
"  We  could  well  afford  to  allow  France  to  regain  Alsace-Lorraine  ;" 
and  the  same  paper  hopes  that  France  will  see  how  much  more 
important  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question  is  than  the  Egyptian 
question.  The  outcome  of  a  British-French  alliance,  as  the  Brit- 
ish press  picture  it,  is  given  in  the  shortest  possible  sentence  by 
the  Parisian  correspondent  of  7/ie  Week,  Toronto,  who  says : 

"The  English,  whose  historical  strategy  is  to  anticipate  attacks, 
could  well  help  to  restore  Alsace  to  France  ;  Schleswig-Holstein 
to  Denmark ;  liberating  Southern  from  Northern  Germany ; 
knocking  the  Germany  navy  into  a  cocked  hat,  and  appropriating 
her  new-born  colonies  while  killing  her  unfair  commerce." 

But  France  will  not  even  hear  of  closer  relatioiis  with  Great 
Britain  unless  Egypt  is  evacuated.  Louis  Joubert  writes  in  the 
Correspotidatit,  Paris : 

"England's  prestige  has  suffered  rude  shocks  for  some  time 
past.  The  part  she  played  in  the  Far  East  has  aroused  suspicion 
against  her.  It  is  quite  certain  that  she  had  a  hand  in  the 
Armenian  troubles,  which  gave  the  Turks  a  pretext  to  throw 
themselves  upon  the  Christians  and  to  commit  the  most  abomina- 
ble cruelties.  President  Cleveland's  message  was  another  blow 
to  British  pride,  and  the  message  of  the  German  Emperor  to 
President  Kriiger  continues  the  series.  All  this  can  not  but  give 
satisfaction  to  Frenchmen  who  remember  the  attitude  of  England 
in  the  war  of  1S70. " 

a1.  Joubert  thinks  it  isnow  time  to  inquire  "How  about  Egypt?" 
Frenchmen  will  never  forget  that  they  were  actuated  by  princi- 
ples of  honor  and  justice  when  they  refused  to  join  England  in 
the  occupation  of  Egypt.  Francis  Charmes  writes  in  the  Revue 
dis  /hu.i   Maudes  : 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  France  should  meddle  in 
this  struggle  between  Germany  and  England.  Our  sympathies, 
as  inilecd  the  sympathies  of  all  Europe,  are  on  the  side  of  those 
little  Boers  who  have  so  valiantly  and  successfully  defended  their 
liberty.  We  may.  of  course,  have  greater  interest  in  the  matter 
by  and  by.  But  at  present  we  are  not  willing  to  take  sides  with 
either  power.  We  can  view  the  whole  question  from  a  most 
practical  point." 

The  Temps,  Paris,  says  : 

"They  talk  of  an  entente  cordiale  between  this  country  and 
England,  but  we  can  not  discover  that  there  is  more  than  a  very 
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platonic  movement.  No  doubt,  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  at- 
tention paid  to  our  wishes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  but 
the  main  question  still  remains  unsolved.  They  are  beginning  to 
talk  about  us.  They  even  talk  about  Egypt.  By  and  by  they 
will  talk  of  the  terms  they  can  offer  us." 

The  Moscow  Vicdotnosti,  the  St.  Petersburg  Vtedoinosti,  and 
the  Novoye  Vremya  all  declare  most  emphatically  that  Eng- 
land's friendship  is  not  wanted  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris.  The 
Deutsche  Zeitung,  Vienna,  believes  that  England  has  missed  the 
right  moment  for  conciliating  France,  and  thinks  that  the  mistake 
can  never  be  made  good.  —  Jratislated for  The  Literary  Digest. 


NO    HELP    FOR   ARMENIA. 

THE  British  Blue  Books  on  the  Armenian  atrocities  have  at  last 
been  published.  The  report  corroborates  the  statements 
-of  the  press  that  horrible  cruelties  have  been  committed  by  the 
Turks,  but  the  number  of  victims  is  said  to  be  much  exaggerated. 
The  National  Zei'iung,  Berlin,  thinks  the  report  was  kept  back 
until  excitement  had  subsided  in  England.  The  whole  British 
press  nevertheless  denounces  the  Sultan  in  the  strongest  terms; 
and  with  this  "moral  support"  Great  Britain  has  done  everything 
she  can  at  present  do  for  the  Armenians.  The  British  Premier 
has  openly  declared  that  he  can  do  nothing,  as  the  powers  will 
not  join  him  in  liberating  the  Armenians,  or  in  forcing  the  Sultan 
to  bring  about  adequate  reform.  This  retrograde  step  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government  is  received  with  mixed  feelings  in 
England.  On  the  whole,  however.  The  Standard,  London,  may 
be  said  to  express  the  prevailing  opinion,  when  it  says  : 

"England  can  not  act  alone.  What,  then,  is  the  future  to  be? 
Lord  Salisbury — speaking  with  diffidence  and  yet  with  certainty 
• — affirms  that  none  of  the  great  European  powers  wishes  to  oc- 
cupy the  tract  which  has  been  the  scene  of  prolonged  misery. 
There  is  only  one  influence,  one  power  there  ;  and,  bad  as  things 
are,  they  would  become  a  thousandfold  worse  if  the  Sultan's 
prestige  were  destroyed.  With  patience  the  ferment  will  sub- 
-side.  Present  indications  are  reassuring.  Massacres  have  ceased, 
and  regular  troops  are  arriving  in  the  disturbed  regions.  In  this 
lies  the  hope,  such  as  it  is,  of  tranquillity  and  of  respite  for  the 
-survivors  of  the  slain.  'It  is,'  remarked  Lord  Salisbury,  with 
pregnant  brevity,  '  the  only  way  out. '  Let  us  hope  that  it  is  truly 
a  door  of  deliverance." 

In  Germany  the  acknowledgment  that  England  can  not  settle 
the  Turkish  question  by  going  to  war  is  received  with  much  sar- 
casm. The  Germans  have  thrown  off  all  reserve  and  acknowl- 
edge themselves  as  the  enemies  of  England.  Bismarck,  who 
never  liked  England,  declares  that  the  island  empire  is  a  very 
harmless  concern.  At  least,  the  following  caustic  article  in  the 
Hamburger  Nachrichten  is  credited  to  him  : 

"The  time  is  past  when  England  was  respected  as  a  power  able 
to  make  war.  TSTot  even  in 
Constantinople  would  the 
news  of  a  landing  of  Brit- 
ish troops  make  a  lasting 
impression,  and,  as  regards 
the  power  of  the  British 
fleet,  England  will  think 
twice  before  using  it,  as 
all  her  possessions  in  other 
parts  would  be  in  danger. 
No,  England  will  not  at- 
tack any  one ;  she  will  be 
very  grateful  if  nobody 
attacks  her,  and  if  her 
possessions  are  not  pared 
down.  England  has  not. 
like  Germany,  the  power 
to  command  peace,  and  if 
she  had  this  power  it  would 
be  used,  most  likely,  to 
disturb  peace.    Butatpres- 


Akmenia  ; — "  It  seems  these  fellows  are  making  fun  of  me  !  " — //  Fapa^allo. 


ent  her  love  for  peace  is  genuine,  very  genuine,  because  she  can 
not  go  to  war.  Lord  Salisbury's  conclusion  that  the  best  way 
is  to  calmly  let  the  Sultan  alone  is  in  absolute  harmony  with  the 
advice  we  considered  best  from  the  beginning  of  the  treatment  of 
the  Armenian  question." 

In  Austria-Hungary,  where  the  possibility  of  a  general  Euro- 
pean war  over  the  Sultan's  possessions  has  been  a  nightmare  to 
both  Government  and  people,  the  news  that  England  has  relin- 
quished the  idea  of  forcing  the  Sultan  to  terms  causes  much  relief. 
The  Neue  Preie  Presse,  Vienna,  says  that :  "Only  a  very  strong 
nation  can  afford  to  announce  that  the  power  of  its  arm  has  a 
limit,"  and  the  Nenizct,  Budapesth,  says: 

"Lord  Salisbury's  announcement  must  produce  an  excellent 
impression  everywhere.  It  will  remove  the  wrong  conviction 
that  England  seeks  to  destroy  the  Ottoman  Empire  rather  than 
to  consolidate  it.  The  illusion  that  England  stands  isolated  will 
be  scattered.  The  bond  between  the  powers  and  Great  Britain 
is  as  firm  as  international  interests  require  it  to  be." 

In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Paris,  Francis  de  Pressene 
reminds  his  readers  that  Bismarck  said  of  Salisbury  "//  est  un 
roeau,  pei'nt  en  barre  de fer"  (He  is  a  lath  painted  to  look  like  a 
rod  of  iron) ,  and  claims  that  the  British  Premier  is  not  strong 
enough  to  cope  with  the  Eastern  question.  If  the  "European 
Concert"  had  a  man  like  Emperor  William  at  its  head,  some  good 
results  might  be  expected.  The  Hatidelsblad  thinks  this  unjust, 
and  points  to  the  difficulties  with  which  Lord  Salisbury  has  to 
cope,  altho,  for  once,  the  British  Premier  showed  less  caution 
than  he  himself  advised.     The  Temps,  Paris,  says: 

"According  to  Lord  Salisbury,  Great  Britain  has  no  special 
obligation  to  fulfil  in  Armenia,  and  her  good-will  has  been  para- 
lyzed by  the  European  concert.  A  good  deal  might  be  said  on 
this  somewhat  summary  and  one-sided  fashion  of  writing  diplo- 
matic history.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  matter  of  congratulation  for 
Armenia  in  particular  and  humanity  in  general,  for  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  for  the  interests  of  peace,  that  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
James  has  recovered  its  traditional  self-possession  and  modera- 
tion. It  was  right  to  reprove  the  imprudence  and  intermeddling 
of  philanthropists  who  proclaim  that  Great  Britain  is  strong  enough 
to  reduce  five  or  six  sultans.  Only,  does  not  the  Premier  fall 
into  the  same  error  when  he  proclaims  that  the  British  Empire 
can,  as  long  as  it  is  united,  defy  the  whole  world?" 

What  will  become  of  the  Zeitoun  insurgents,  nobody  knows. 
Their  only  hope  lies  in  the  fact  that  Turkey  is  anxious  to  restore 
quiet,  and  may  waive  her  claim  of  getting  possession  of  the 
Zeitoun  leaders.  In  many  European  countries  there  is  a  tendency 
to  belittle  the  Armenian  outrages,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
powers  have  enough  influence  over  the  Sultan  to  insure  the  safety 
of  orderly  Christians.     Witness  our  cartoon  from  the  Papagallo. 

The  Riforma,  Rome,  says  : 

"There  is  abundant  proof  (hat  the  Armenians  are  not  united  in 
their  demands  for  inde- 
pendence, and  the  fact  that 
Bishop  Shishmanian  of  Er- 
zeroum  has  been  exiled  to 
Jerusalem  adds  to  this 
proof.  The  Armenians  are 
divided  into  two  parties. 
The  majority  are  willing 
to  await  patiently  the  time 
when  Turkey  shall  carry 
the  promised  reforms  into 
effect.  They  do  not  ask 
the  powers  to  interfere, 
and  do  their  best  to  restore 
order.  The  other  party  is 
anxious  to  create  new  diffi- 
culties, in  the  hope  that 
Europe  will  at  last  actively 
interfere.  Most  of  these 
revolutionists  are  very  de- 
termined men,  and  willing 
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to  risk  their  lives  to  gain  their  end.  These  men  can  not  convince 
themselves  that  Europe  will  not  enter  into  universal  war  for  the 
sake  of  Armenia.  Bishop  Shishmanian  belongs  to  this  party. 
The  Moderates  did  not  approve  of  his  behavior,  and  asked  the 
Patriarch  to  depose  him.  He  resisted,  but  was  arrested  by  order 
of  the  Suhan. "—Trans/a//o;is  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  GERMAN    REICHSTAG. 

EVERY  year,  when  the  German  Reichstag  meets  to  discuss 
the  Budget,  the  world  is  given  a  harrowing  picture  of  the 
disunion  rampant  among  the  members  of  the  German  Parliament, 
for  the  Budget  debates  are  generally  used  by  every  one  of  the 
many  parties  into  which  the  Germans  are  split  to  air  their  griev- 
ances. Of  late  years,  however,  the  speakers  have  lost  much  of 
their  former  quar'relsome  spirit.  Bismarck's  caustic  remarks  are 
missed:  Windhorst,  the  great  leader  of  the  Catholics,  is  dead; 
Benningsen,  the  polished  representative  of  the  National  Liberals 
—the "Gentlemen's  Party, "as an  Englishman  recently  called  it- 
has  retired  ;  Eugen  Richter.  the  Radical,  remains,  but  his  party 
has  shrunk  to  almost  nothing;  Bebel,  the  Socialist,  is  as  violent 
as  ever,  but  his  party  has  become  too  strong  to  be  influenced  by 
mere  rhetoric.  The  German  Parliament  is  settling  down  into  a 
debating  club,  in  which  little  opposition  is  offered  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  is  aptly  illustrated  by  a  r^sum^  ol  the  last  session 
by  the  IVeser  Zeitung,  Bremen,  a  journal  of  moderately  Liberal 
tendencies,  and  a  paper  which  is  extensively  read  throughout 
Germany.  It  sums  up  the  speeches  made  in  December,  1895,  as 
follows : 

"If  we  remember  how  much  explosive  matter  has  been  stored 
up  in  the  hearts  of  the  party  leaders,  and  if  we  compare  our 
Parliamentary  session  with  those  of  other  countries,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  session  passed  smoothly  enough.  Herr 
Richter,  the  champion  Budget  orator,  spoke  with  great  modera- 
tion, as  his  opponents  acknowledge.  The  anti-Semites  only 
nudged  the  Jews  ;  the  complaints  of  the  Agrarians  were  uttered 
with  becoming  modesty,  and  Herr  v.  Kardorff,  for  the  first  time 
in  years,  made  a  speech  in  which  there  was  not  a  word  of  bi- 
metalism.  Even  Bebel  has  been  influenced  by  this  mild  atmo- 
sphere of  the  House.  True,  he  spoke  for  hours,  and  his  speech 
was  one  continual  flow  of  hatred,  contempt,  and  bitterress,  but 
his  words  do  not  seem  to  have  had  power  to  rouse  the  House  to 
stormy  replies.  The  members  listened  quietly  and  allowed  the 
Speaker  to  interfere  unaided.  Nobody  thought  it  worth  while 
to  refute  Bebel's  Socialistic  tenets,  altho  it  is  easy  to  do  so  and 
pays  for  the  trouble.  That  the  Minister  of  War  made  a  short 
reply  was  better  than  nothing.  But  it  would  have  been  still  bet- 
ter if  the  House  had  done  so.  It  is  very  rare  that  one  has  to  de- 
plore such  a  dearth  of  Parliamentary  orations." 


THE    EUROPEAN    PRESS   ON    RECENT  SPEECH 
MAKING    IN    ENGLAND. 

THE  WestUchc  Post,  St.  Louis,  recently  complained  that  "it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  a  true  sketch  of  public  opinion  in 
Europe,  unless  one  waits  until  the  mails  arrive.  The  press  agen- 
cies employed  by  most  American  papers  have  their  headquarters 
in  London,  and  view  everything  through  British  spectacles.  For 
the  rest  we  are  dependent  upon  special  cablegrams  of  doubtful 
value."  The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  demonstrated  by  the  arrival 
of  the  latest  Continental  papers  with  comments  upon  recent 
speeches  in  England.  Cable  comments  convey  the  impression 
that  France  is  favoring  England,  that  the  German  press  has  be- 
come conciliatory,  and  that  the  world  in  general  is  much  impressed 
with  the  power  of  England  as  shown  in  her  readiness  to  arm. 
The  speeches  of  British  statesmen  receive  much  attention  just 
now.  but  they  are  not  admired.  Mr.  Balfour's  Manchester 
speech,  in  which  he  declared  that  England  was  never  better 
armed  than  now.  was  received  with  rirlic\ilc  on  the  Continent. 
The  speech  from  the  throne  presents  a  very  careful  piece  of  work 


in  which  as  little  as  possible  has  been  said.  Much  dissatisfaction 
has  been  caused  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Salisbury.  The 
former,  at  the  dinner  to  the  newly  appointed  Governor  of  Queens- 
land, remarked  that  England  alone  was  able  to  establish  and 
maintain  colonies,  the  colony  of  Queensland  itself  being  three 
times  the  size  of  Germany.  England,  therefore,  is  secure  in  her 
own  resources.  The  Independance  Beige,  Brussels,  asks  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain  wishes  to  imply  that  other  nations  have  no  right  to 
aspire  to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  territory.  The  Vossische 
Zeitung,  Berlin,  reminds  the  Minister  that  Queensland  is  also 
five  times  larger  than  Great  Britain,  and  ends  with  the  assertion 
that  "Germany  intends  to  maintain  a  position  of  equality  to  Eng- 
land tho  her  territorial  expansion  is  not  as  great,  and  she  does  not 
rule  over  hundreds  of  millions  of  natives — most  of  which  are  dis- 
satisfied enough."  The  Kieler  Zeitung  thinks  this  speech  is  a 
hint  that  Englishmen  will  not  respect  any  nation  whose  govern- 
ment does  not  take  away  other  people's  property  as  England  has 
done,  and  hopes  The  Standard' s  suggestion  to  imitate  England's 
example   will  be  acted  upon. 

Lord  Salisbury's  address  to  the  Non-conformist  Unionist  Asso- 
ciation was  received  still  less  graciously  abroad.  The  Premier 
compared  Ireland  and  the  Transvaal,  and  remarked  that  the  lat- 
ter country  showed  what  Orangemen  would  suffer  under  Home 
Rule.  He  acknowledged  the  Monroe  doctrine,  declared  that 
England's  power  was  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  Armenian 
question  single-handed,  spoke  of  England's  love  of  peace,  and 
ended  by  saying  that  the  British  Empire  had  nothing  to  fear,  as 
all  Britons  were  united  in  warding  off  foreign  enemies.  The 
Continental  press  expected  to  hear  a  distinct  disapproval  of  Dr. 
Jameson's  raid.  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  seems  to  them  a  partial 
admission  that  Jameson  is  admired  as  much  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment as  by  the  people.     The  Journa/  des  Debats,  Paris,  says : 

"What  does  the  Premier  mean  by  talking  in  this  way?  Why 
does  he  not  come  out  with  the  truth?  He  ought  to  have  declared 
straightway  that  he  regards  the  Transvaal  as  a  British  possession, 
as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  to  which  temporarily  a  kind  of 
self-government  had  been  granted." 

The  Temps,  Paris,  thinks  it  almost  incredible  that  a  British 
Premier  should  act  in  this  way.     It  continues  : 

"His  declarations  bear  the  marks  of  the  most  partial  Chauvin- 
ism ;  the  demands  he  makes  upon  a  friendly  state — the  Transvaal 
— are  very  queer;  he  is  so  silent  on  the  misdeeds  of  the  invaders 
and  the  rebels  that  we  can  hardly  believe  our  eyes." 

The  Hatidelsblad,  Amsterdam,  says  it  has  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover a  single  paper,  outside  of  England,  willing  to  uphold  Lord 
Salisbury.  The  Independance  Beige  thinks  the  Premier  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  Transvaal  will  shortly  be  annexed.  The 
German  papers  hold  similar  views.  The  Kolnische  Zeitung, 
Cologne,  says  the  British  Lion  is  "wagging  his  tail  to  the  United 
States,"  and  regards  Lord  Salisbury's  reference  to  the  Transvaal 
as  decidedly  humorous.     That  paper  says  : 

"That  the  Boers  owe  their  independence  to  British  magna- 
nimity, and  not  to  their  victories,  will  be  new  to  most  people. 
That  England  is  the  'mother  country*  of  the  Transvaal  is  also 
new.  To  compare  the  Transvaal  with  Ireland  sounds  rather 
ominous,  for  the  Transvaal  is  not  a  British  possession  with  home 
rule,  but  an  independent  state." 

The  Vossiche  Zeitung  calls  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  a  "Jesuiti- 
cal monstrosity  against  which  no  protest  is  too  strong."  The 
paper  flatly  denies  that  Great  Britain  has  suzerain  rights  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  thinks  the  English  Premier  may  just  as  well 
speak  of  the  United  States  as  a  British  colony  with  home  rule 
government,  but,  "in  dealing  with  the  Great  Transatlantic  Re- 
public he  assumes  a  very  different  manner."  As  the  Vossische 
Zeitung  occupies  a  place  in  German  journalism  not  unsimilar  to 
the  standing  of  The  Times  in  England,  its  utterances  are  very 
significant.     It  has  become  more  and  more  inimical  to  England 
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of  late,  professing  to  answer  the  British  press  in  what  it  considers 
the  British  mode  of  argument.  The  following  may  serve  as  an 
illustration  : 

"This  English  lecturing  is  getting  very  tiresome.  We  can  not 
and  will  not  learn  anything  from  England  on  questions  of  colonial 
policy- ;  least  of  all  do  we  wish  to  acquire  her  brutal  want  of  con- 
sideration toward  foreign  nations.  If  we  make  mistakes  of  which 
our  administrators  may  be  ashamed,  they  bring  their  punishment 
with  them.  Such  wretched  speeches  as  have  recently  been  de- 
livered bj'  present  and  former  Ministers  would  not  be  possible  in 
Germany.  With  us  a  statesman  makes  himself  acquainted  with 
the  subject  on  which  he  is  to  speak,  and  does  not  utter  groundless 
accusations,  as  Lord  Salisbury  has  done.  If  a  Minister  does  not 
understand  a  question,  he  must  go  by  the  reports  of  his  consuls 
and  ambassadors.  Recent  speech-making  in  England  proves 
that  a  man  may  hold  office  without  the  necessary  common-sense 
to  fulfil  its  duties." 

The  Echo,  Berlin,  a  very  moderate  paper,  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  says  nothing  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  trend  of 
public  opinion,  expresses  itself  as  follows  : 

"The  British  press  is  anxious  to  convey  the  impression  that 
England  has  inflicted  a  moral  defeat  upon  Germany.  The  sooner 
the  English  understand  that  Germany  will  not  allow  any  interfer- 
ence with  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal,  the  better.  If  the 
British  Government  respects  the  rights  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public, well  and  good.  The  Kaiser 's  telegram  was  pointed  against 
Jameson's  raid,  not  against  England.  But  if  the  shoe  fits  the 
British  Ministry,  the  Germans  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied. 
It  will  prove  that  official  England  is  identified  with  the  house- 
breaking policy  of  the  speculators  on  the  Exchange  and  with  the 
filibusters,  and  has,  therefore,  suffered  a  well-merited  defeat." — 
Translated  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A    RUSSO-CHINESE    BANK. 

CONSIDERABLE  significance  is  attached  in  Europe  to  the 
chartering  by  the  Russian  Government  of  a  great  Russo- 
Chinese  bank.  Politically  and  industrially,  important  conse- 
quences are  expected  to  flow  from  this  institution.  In  an  editorial 
in  the  Moscow  Viedomosti,  the  following  details  are  given  in 
regard  to  the  powers  and  extraordinary  privileges  of  the  bank  : 

"In  China  and  other  governments  in  Eastern  Asia,  the  bank, 
in  addition  to  all  ordinary  functions,  is  permitted  to  perform 
operations  which  are  generally  outside  the  scope  of  credit  insti- 
tutions. Thus,  for  instance,  the  bank,  within  the  confines  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  is  authorized  to  receive  taxes  as  an  agent  of  the 
Government  and  to  enter  into  certain  relations  with  the  local 
sub-treasury.  It  is  allowed  to  coin  money  with  the  permission 
of  the  Chinese  Government.  It  may  obtain  concessions  for  the 
building  and  operation  of  railroads  in  China,  and  for  the  building 
and  maintenance  of  telegraph  lines.  Above  all,  the  bank  is  ac- 
corded the  high  privilege  of  issuing  circulating  notes  expressed  in 
dollars,  pounds  sterling,  and  thalers,  and  other  units  to  the 
amount  of  its  paid-up  and  reserved  capital.  In  a  word,  the  bank 
mky  be  regarded  as  the  central  banking  reservoir  of  China,  pos- 
sessing most  extraordinary  powers. 

"Within  the  boundaries  of  Russia  the  bank  may  undertake  all 
ordinary  operations  involving  short-time  obligations,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, engage  in  transportation  of  products  by  land  or  water. 
The  charter  further  saj's  that,  apart  from  the  express  powers 
granted,  the  branches  to  be  organized  in  Vladivostok  and  other 
cities  of  Eastern  Siberia  will  be  allowed  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
their  activity,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  prescribing  and  defining 
such  new  powers  simultaneously  with  the  authorization  of  the 
opening  of  new  branches.  The  only  important  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  the  bank  by  its  charter  are  these  :  it  must  not  buy  its 
own  stock  or  accept  such  stock  as  collateral  for  loans,  and  its 
business  transactions  (purchase  of  goods  and  their  transporta- 
tion, acceptance  of  goods  as  security  for  loans,  etc.)  must  be  based 
on  operations  having  direct  connection  with  the  industrial  activi- 
ties of  Eastern  Asia. 

"It  is  clear  that,  in  extending  to  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  such 
unprecedented  privileges,  the  Russian  Government  had  in  view 
the  attainment  of  a  twofold  purpose  :  in  the  first  place,  it  wished 


to  revive  and  encourage  the  commercial  development  of  our  own 
Eastern  possessions ;  secondly,  it  wished  to  improve  and  enlarge 
the  commercial  relations  between  Russia  and  China.  In  spite  of 
the  immensity  and  variety  of  its  natural  resources,  the  Far  East 
has  been  impeded  in  its  industrial  progress  by  the  scarcity  of 
available  capital  and  proper  agencies.  Our  commerce  with  China, 
too,  is  hampered  by  lack  of  capital  and  exchange  facilities.  The 
new  bank  will  have  to  develop  a  vast  territory  which  has  been 
suffering  from  want  of  capital. 

"We  may  observe  that  the  time  for  organizing  such  a  great 
bank  could  hardly  have  been  more  wisely  and  successfully  chosen. 
Up  till  lately  China  has  been  jealous  and  distrustful  of  foreigners, 
and  disinclined  to  enter  into  any  dealings  with  them.  The  crush- 
ing defeat  sRe  sustained  in  the  war  with  Japan  impressed  her  with 
the  necessity  of  making  a  radical  change  in  her  policy  and  of  cul- 
tivating relations  with  civilized  nations  instead  of  seeking  isola- 
tion—particularly with  such  nations  as  do  not  exploit  the  weakness 
of  inferiors  and  are  anxious  not  to  take  improi^er  advantages,  but 
to  do  business  under  the  plan  of  reciprocal  benefits.  China  real- 
izes what  great  services  Russia  rendered  her  in  checking,  with 
one  authoritative  word,  the  extravagant  demands  of  the  aggressive 
conqueror,  at  the  time  when  Japan  had  the  secret  support  of 
England.  Very  naturally,  then,  in  seeking  nearer  relations  with 
us,  China,  by  way  of  showing  her  gratitude,  confers  upon  us 
privileges  which  the  other  governments  could  not  obtain.  It  can 
not  be  doubted  that  the  Russo-Chinese  bank,  organized  under 
conditions  so  promising  and  auspicious,  will  do  a  great  deal  toward 
extending  our  commercial  relations  with  China." 

The  Viedoinosii  <gOQ?,  on  to  say  that  many  fear  that  the  bank 
will  subordinate  national  to  personal  interests  and  enter  upon 
speculative  enterprises  which,  however  profitable  to  itself,  would 
be  of  no  benefit  to  Russia.  It  points  out,  however,  that  certain 
provisions  in  the  charter  give  the  Russian  Government  full  con- 
trol in  the  premises.  A  number  of  important  operations,  such  as 
negotiating  public  loans,  must  be  specially  sanctioned  Ijy  the  Rus- 
sian Minister  of  Finance.  It  can  not  buy  goods  or  commercial 
paper  in  China  to  an  amount  exceeding  one  fourth  of  the  reserve. 
Thus  Russia  has  adequate  means  of  preventing  operations  that 
are  inconsonant  with  her  national  interests. —  Translated  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

The  Tiines  quotes  some  statistics  with  regrard  to  tlie  Germans  living  in 
England.  They  number  53,591,  but  the  paper  thinks  tliat  there  must  be 
nearly  as  many  naturalized  Englishmen  of  German  birth.  Sixty  per  cent, 
are  males.  Among  them  are  over  5,000  servants,  nearly  3,000  sailors,  2,489 
bakers,  2,340  tailors,  1,981  teachers,  1,309  butchers,  i,g66  clerks,  1,198  musi- 
cians. Sixteen  thousand  English,  exclusive  of  naturalized  Germans  of  Eng- 
lish birth,  live  in  Germany.  The  percentage  of  males  and  females  is  re- 
versed, over  two  thirds  of  the  English  in  Germany  being  women. 

There  has  been  a  rumor  that  Germany  intends  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
debts  owing  by  Venezuela  to  German  citizens  by  a  naval  demonstration. 
The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  denies  this  statement  on  the  following 
grounds  :  i.  There  is  no  debt  owing  for  an  extraordinary  length  of  time,  as 
things  go  in  South  America.  2.  Venezuela  does  not  deny  the  debts,  but 
asks  to  be  given  time  to  find  the  necessary  money.  3.  Venezuela  is  well 
able  to  pay  all  she  owes,  if  not  pressed  too  hard.  4.  Venezuela  must  be  for- 
given if,  for  the  time  being,  she  spends  all  her  ready  cash  in  defenses. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  near  the  western  frontier  of  Russia  are 
not  to  be  envied.  All  the  rascals  who  find  that  the  German  and  Austrian 
border  police  make  things  hot  for  them  settle  down  on  Russian  ground. 
The  Cossacks  entrusted  with  the  safety  of  life  and  property  in  Russia  are 
not  over-intelligent,  and  their  chiefs  are  not  proof  against  corruption. 
Whole  villages  are  sometimes  pillaged  and  burned  by  the  robbers,  who  are 
always  informed  of  the  approach  of  a  strong  Cossack  force  in  time  to  make 
good  their  escape. 

Peace  reigns  again  in  the  Transvaal,  a  fact  hard  to  believe  if  we  read  the 
English  papers.  Even  The  /V'wt'.f  stoops  to  base  acts  to  create  a  bad  feeling. 
Several  telegram.s  having  been  published  in  that  paper  to  the  effect  that  the 
English  section  of  the  Uitlanders  were  oppressed,  the  Roer  Government 
in  v'estigated  the  matter.  The  upshot  was  that  such  telegrams  had  not  been 
received  for  transmission  either  at  Pretoria  or  Johannesburg,  altho  The 
Titnes  published  the  news  as  coming  from  these  places  ! 

The  Belgian  Socialists  recently  complained  that  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior never  appoints  a  Socialist  to  the  office  of  mayor,  which,  in  Belgium 
is  not  elective.  The  Minister  answered  that  the  mayor  of  a  town  or  city  is 
supposed  to  preserve  order.  As  the  Socialists  openly  declare  that  it  is  their 
intention  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  he  could  not,  as  a  public  servant, 
appoint  one  of  their  number.  He  added  that  it  was  his  custom  to  appoint 
men  who  did  not  meddle  with  politics. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A    STUDY    IN    THUMBS   AND    FINGERS. 

THE  following  reading  of  character  by  thumbs  and  lingers  is 
given  by  Prof.  Charles  Todd  Parks  in  The  Phrenological 
Journal  for  February  : 

"  If  you  have  a  large,  well-shaped  thumb,  you  will  be  governed 
by  reason.  You  will  have  decision,  and  ability  to  hold  your  feel- 
ings in  check.  If  your  thumb  is  small  and  weak  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  your  hand,  your  actions  will  be  guided  very  largely  by 
your  impulses.  It  is  surprising  how  many  traits  of  character  may 
be  accurately  read  by  peculiarities  in  the  fingers  and  thumbs. 

"For  instance,  take  a  thumb  like  Fig.  i.  It  is  very  supple  and 
readily  bends  back  to  the  touch.  The  owner  of  such  a  thumb  will 
have  smooth,  agreeable  manners  and  methods,  but  will  lack  the 
conscientious  stability  of  the  individual  with  the  firmer  thumb 
that  can  not  be  bent  back.  He  will  be  inclined  to  extravagance 
in  thought  and  action.  He  will  exaggerate.  If  the  heart  line  in 
the  palm  is  well  formed  and  colored  he  will  be  generous. 

"A  thumb  like  Fig.  2  indicates  closeness  in  money  matters. 
Fig.  3  denotes  a  coarse,  brutal,  passionate,  stubborn,  unreason- 
able nature.  Murderers  often  have  this  form  of  thumb.  Fig.  4 
indicates  a  refined,  sensitive,  and  reasonable  disposition.  Fig. 
5,  with  its  waist-like  second  phalanx,  denotes  intellectuality,  tact. 


and  finesse.  Fig.  6.  with  nearly  straight  outlines,  would  be  natu- 
ral to  a  person  inclined  to  accomplish  his  aims  by  force  of  action 
rather  than  by  tact.  Any  one  who  has  a  large  first  phalanx  of 
the  thumb,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  will  have  a  strong  will  and  firm 
convictions,  not  easily  altered.  He  will  have  a  strong  inclination 
to  bend  other  people  to  his  way  of  thinking,  and  will  be  ready 
immediately  to  take  the  initiative  in  any  undertaking  that  inter- 
ests him. 

"The  opposite  disposition  is  indicated  by  a  thumb  like  Fig.  S. 
Hero  the  small  first,  or  nail,  phalanx  declares  a  weak  will,  a 
character  disposed  to  rely  chiefly  upon  the  opinions  of  f)thcrs.  and 
to  hesitate  too  long  before  acting  upon  personal  conviction. 
Such  thumbs  are  the  natural  prey  of  Fig.  7. 

"Now  to  the  subject  of  fingers.  For  the  sake  ul  convenience 
these  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  as  regards  the  sliape  of 
the  tips,  and  it  is  by  the  form  of  the  tips  that  wo  determine  many 
of  the  instincts  of  the  individual. 

"Fingers  ending  like  Fig.  9  are  intuitive,  pleasure-loving,  and 
impressionable.  When  like  Fig.  10,  practical,  conservative, 
methodical,  and  administrative.     Like  Fig.  11,  excessively  active 


and  matter-of-fact.  When  this  form  is  associated  with  a  firm, 
elastic  hand,  the  activity  will  be  physical  as  well  as  mental. 

"Quite  often  these  different  forms  are  found  combined  upon  one 
pair  of  hands,  in  which  case  the  character  will  be  versatile— a 
'  Jack-of-all-trades,'  if  the  quality  of  the  hand  is  good  enough  to 
insure  ability  to  follow  out  the  natural  inclinations.  The  best 
interests  of  such  people  can  only  be  effectively  subserved  by  find- 
ing out  and  carefully  training  their  strongest  talent.  They  are 
almost  certain  to  lack  continuity,  and  hence  need  first  of  all  to 
concentrate  their  efforts. 

"A  marked  distinction  of  character  is  shown  between  people 
with  smooth-jointed  fingers,  like  Figs.  12  and  13,  who  act  upon 
impulse,  and  those  with  knotty  first  joints,  like  Figs.  14  and  16, 
who  calculate  their  every  move.  Fingers  like  Fig.  14  indicate 
mental  order  and  criticism  ;  Fig.  15,  material  order  and  method  ; 
Fig.  16,  both  mental  and  material  order.  The  latter  signifies  a 
very  thoughtful  mind.  Where  the  phalanx  nearest  the  palm  is 
full  and  long,  as  in  Fig.  12,  sensuality,  a  love  of  luxury  and  all 
the  good  things  of  life  may  be  inferred.  The  first  or  nailed 
phalanx  when  longer  than  the  other,  as  in  Fig.  13,  lells  of  large 
ideality  and  love  of  refinement." 


UNCLAIMED    ESTATES. 

ONE  of  the  most  hopeless  delusions  prevalent  in  the  United 
States,  and  not  confined  to  the  illiterate  classes,  says  Mr. 
H.  Sidney  Everett,  in  the  February  Atlantic,  is  the  belief  that 
there  are  in  Europe  estates  innumerable  and  of  unlimited  value, 
awaiting  rightful  heirs  and  claimants.  In  the  mean  time  these 
estates  are  supposed  to  be  locked  up  in  probate  or  chancery 
courts,  in  the  Bank  of  England  and  similar  institutions,  or  in  the 
occupancy  of  fraudulent  or  wrongful,  if  innocent,  tenants.  We 
quote  from  Mr.  Everett's  article  the  following  parts  : 

"Most  of  the  claimants  of  these  estates  are  probably  ignorant 
how  well  founded  their  claims  may  be  ;  the  idea  of  their  having 
any  claim  having  been  first  suggested  to  them  by  the  advertise- 
ments, catalogs,  or  circulars  of  fraudulent  and  unscrupulous  claim- 
agents.  The  latter  sometimes  compile  a  list  of  names  purporting 
to  be  those  of  persons  who  have  been  advertised  for  in  proceed- 
ings in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  otherwise,  to  claim  money 
and  property  ;  also  the  names  of  testators  in  cases  in  which  heirs 
are  not  known,  and  of  persons  advertised  for  in  respect  to  un- 
claimed dividends.  The  agents  also  state  that  on  the  receipt  of 
one  guinea  they  will  search  records  and  documents  relating  to  any 
name  in  the  list,  which  in  one  publication  extends  over  22S  pages, 
containing  four  columns  of  67  names  each,  making  a  grand  total 
of  over  60,000  names,  after  allowing  over  1,000  for  repetitions, 
which  seem  to  be  numerous.  Out  of  this  prodigious  number  of 
lost  estates  and  heirs,  the  agents  are  sure  to  attract  a  goodly 
number  of  persons  who  will  forward  a  guinea  on  the  chance,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  stated  that  'if  by  any  chance  a  name  should 
not  be  connected  with  money  or  property  the  fees  are  at  once  re- 
turned.' The  unscrupulous  agent  not  only  does  not  waste  any 
time  in  investigating  the  claim  after  the  guinea  is  received,  but 
from  time  to  time  sends  in  a  bill  of  charges  for  sums  professedly 
expended  in  searches  and  legal  proceedings,  and  pleads  delavs 
ard  obstacles  of  all  kinds  in  getting  possession  of  the  estate 
sought  for.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  guinea 
fees  are  ever  returned.  There  are  doubtless  some  bona-fide  cases 
of  claims  to  estates  being  brought  to  trial,  tho  no  successful  ones 
are  known. 

"The  Department  of  State  at  Washington  and  our  legationsand 
embassies  abroad  are  inundated  with  inquiries  concerning  'un- 
claimed estates, '  indicating  in  every  case  that  there  is  a  fraudu- 
lent estate  agent  in  the  background  as  jirime  mover  in  the  matter. 
In  reply  to  tho  writers,  the  Department  of  State  has  prepared 
printed  circulars,  based  on  the  reports  of  our  diplomatic  otVicials 
in  Europe,  exposing  the  designs  of  claim-agents,  and  indicating 
the  proiicr  methods  of  searching  for  estates,  tlio  at  the  same  time 
pointing  out  the  futility  of  doing  so.  .As  far  as  our  officials  are 
aware,  after  the  most  careful  inquiries,  not  a  single  so-called  'un- 
claimed estate'  has  ever  been  found,  nor  has  any  occupant  of  a 
known  estate  ever  been  dispossessed  in  favor  of  a  new  claimant. 
In  some  cases  where  the  fraud  was  palpable,  our  diplomatic 
agents  have  taken  measures  to  have  legal  proceedings  instituted. 
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and  with  success,  against  several  fraudulent  agents.  These  have 
resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  agencies,  and  the  conviction  and 
punishment  of  the  guilty  parties."    ' 

The  Townley  estate,  which  is  situated  in  the  counties  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  England,  has  been  for  many  years  in  the 
possession  of  its  rightful  owners,  and  there  are  no  unknown  heirs 
in  America  or  anywhere  else  to  any  portion  of  it,  yet  American 
"claimants"  of  this  estate  were  advertised  for  and  encouraged  by 
a  person  calling  himself  Col.  James  F.  Jacquess,  with  a  confed- 
erate named  Howell  Thomas.  These  two  swindlers  were  finally 
stopped  in  their  career  by  the  London  police.  Thomas  was  con- 
victed of  swindling  Jacquess,  and  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal 
servitude.  Jacquess  was  tried  later  for  conspiring  with  Thomas 
to  obtain  money  under  false  pretenses,  was  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced at  the  Old  Bailey,  November  29,  1894,  to  twenty  months' 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor.  Colonel  Jacquess,  at  the  prelimi- 
nary hearing  in  the  police  court  in  July,  1894,  confessed  that  he 
had  received  from  his  dupes  in  America  about  ;i{^io,ooo  between 
1876  and  1885,  and  that  between  1885  and  1894  he  had  received  at 
least  ;^22,ooo.     We  quote  again  : 

"Holland  is  another  country  where  it  is  supposed  by  many 
Americans  that  vast  estates,  from  the  value  of  $12,000,000 
down,  have  been  lying  unclaimed  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  and  that  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  demand  them  at  some 
probate  office.  For  the  last  seventeen  years  the  American  lega- 
tion at  The  Hague  has  notified  claimants,  either  directly  or 
through  the  Department  of  State,  that  there  are  no  probate  courts 
in  Holland,  and  that  wills  are  generally  deposited  in  the  care  of 
the  notary  who  draws  them  up.  He  makes  a  duplicate  copy,  and 
enters  the  title  and  subject-matter  under  a  number  in  his  register, 
which  is  examined  and  verified  by  the  registrar  once  a  month. 
It  is  evident,  where  names,  dates,  and  localities  are  lacking,  as 
is  generally  the  case  in  the  communications  of  claimants,  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  generations,  estates  can  be  found 
only,  if  at  all,  by  extensive  advertising.  In  1852  the  Dutch  Par- 
liament established  a  state  commission  for  the  settlement  of 
claims  on  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  as  well  as  those  against 
the  Government.  This  commission  gave  notice  that  all  claims  to 
property  then  in  their  hands  must  be  sent  in  within  five  years  and 
six  months,  after  which  time  such  estates  would  escheat  to  the 
state.   ... 

"Our  embassy  in  Paris  does  not  give  the  names  of  any  claim- 
ants of  estates,  but  says  that' the  number  of  inquiries  is  large,  and 
that  in  no  case  has  the  existence  of  the  supposed  estate  or  of  the 
unclaimed  fortune  been  verified.  The  legislation  of  France  is 
such  as  to  dispose  effectually,  and  without  appeal,  of  all  claims, 
even  if  inherently  just  and  founded  on  an  actual  and  known  heri- 
tage, which  were  not  presented  and  proven  within  the  period 
prescribed  by  the  French  statute  of  limitations.  Under  French 
law,  the  liquidation  of  estates  is  ordinarily  in*  the  hands  of  a 
notary,  and  in  searching  for  an  estate  the  usual  method  is  to  ad- 
dress a  circular  letter  to  every  notary  in  the  city  and  department 
where  the  estate  is  likely  to  be,  giving  the  name  and  date  of  death 
of  the  original  owner.  When  there  is  no  landed  estate,  the  heirs- 
at-law  can  divide  the  property  among  themselves  without  legal 
proceedings.  If  nobody  claims  an  estate,  the  state  takes  it  in 
trust,  and  the  Department  of  Justice  inserts  notices  of  the  fact  in 
the  official  journal.  The  period  of  proscription  as  regards  un- 
claimed estates  is  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  decease,  after 
which  all  claims  are  barred,  unless  some  irregularity  in  the  liqui- 
dation can  be  proven. 

"In  Germany  there  is  likewise  a  statute  of  limitations,  and 
there  too  not  a  case  is  known  to  our  embassy  where  the  existence 
of  an  unclaimed  estate  has  been  verified.  As  a  rule,  the  data 
furnished  by  claimants  are  insufficient  to  substantiate  any  claim, 
or  to  identif)'  the  locality  of  a  single  estate,  even  when  the  statute 
of  limitations  does  not  apply  to  great  periods  of  time  elapsing 
since  the  testator's  death." 


HOW   GARIBALDI    CAPTURED    LONDON. 

''T^HE  "oldest  inhabitants"  of  London  say  that  the  three  events 
■*-  of  the  present  century  which  attracted  the  greatest  crowds 
into  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  were  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  Alexandra 
when  she  became  the  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  visit  of 
General  Garibaldi,  in  1864.  Descriptive  of  the  latter  event,  we 
quote  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Howard  Paul  in  Frank  Leslie' s 
Popular  Monlhly  : 

"The  spontaneous  enthusiasm  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple made  it  without  doubt  the  most  extraordinary  demonstration 
ever  accorded  to  a  foreigner  in  the  English  capital.     No  crowned 


"A  BABY  alarm,  or  means  for  signaling  the  crying  of  an  infant  which  has 
been  left  asleep  in  a  distant  room,  is  one  of  the  recent  boons  offered  by 
science,"  according  to  The  Observer^  Portland,  Conn.  "A  sensitive  micro- 
phone, connected  to  a  battery  and  to  the  prima/y  of  an  induction-coil,  is 
placed  near  the  child's  cot.  The  secondary  of  the  coil  is  connected  by  two 
wires  to  a  small  electromagnet  at  the  place  where  the  alarm  is  to  be 
given,  and  on  the  crying  of  the  child  the  microphone  sets  up  an  undiilatory 
current  in  this  circuit,  causing  the  electromagnet  to  deflect  a  delicate  steel 
balance  and  close  an  electric:ben  circuit." 


GUISEPPE  GAKIBALOI. 
(By  courtesy  of  Frank  Leslies  Popttlar  Monthly.) 

head,  popular  statesman,  or  laurel-decked  leader  of  armies  ever 
evoked  such  a  tremendous  ovation.  Pall  Mali,  Piccadilly,  and  the 
streets  through  which  the  general  passed  on  his  way  to  Stafford 
House  in  an  open  carriage,  were  impassable.  The  vast  crowds 
seethed  and  billowed  about  the  ponderous  vehicle  until  they 
shouted  themselves  hoarse.  No  such  tumult  of  human  voices,  no 
such  roars  were  ever,  before  or  since,  heard  in  London  streets,  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  the  usual  throngs  of 
sightseers  who  assemble  promptly  on  every  pretext  to  assist  at 
free  open-air  shows,  the  noble  army  of  costermongers  and  the 
thousands  of 'roughs'  of  the  Whitechapel  end  of  London  gave 
themselves  a  joyous  holiday,  and  this  demonstrative  class  is  pos- 
sessed of  an  unusual  amount  of  vociferous  lung  power.  They 
were  in  mighty  force  on  this  occasion.  Garibaldi's  carriage 
seemed  to  rock  and  roll  like  a  mere  boat  in  a  stormy  sea  of  human 
beings,  and  for  several  moments,  on  the  arrival  at  Stafford 
House,  the  shrieking  multitude  would  not  permit  their  hero  to 
alight.  A  rush  was  made  by  the  struggling  throng  as,  at  length, 
half  carried  into  the  building.  Garibaldi,  in  his  gray  overcoat 
lined  with  red,  passed  through,  and  then  another  mighty  shout 
went  up  and  another  rush  was  made  to  follow  the  general. 

"Lord  Ronald  Gower  (who,  with  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Suth- 
erland and  others,  was  standing  in  the  doorway  to  receive  the 
distinguished  guest)  told  me  that  an  alarming  scene  of  disorder 
ensued,  and  the  police  and  the  duke's  stalwart  servants  had  a 
sharp  struggle  with  the  great  outer  wave  of  humanity  that  en- 
deavored to  force  itself  vi et  arniis  into  the  edifice.  Luckily  the 
doors  of  Stafford  House  were  as  strong  as  the  portals  of  a  citadel, 
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and  the  discipline  of  the  police  decisive  and  admirable.  At 
length,  after  several  attempts  to  alight.  Garibaldi  fought  his 
way  into  the  house,  and  was  soon  ensconced  in  a  cozy  chamber 
on  the  ground  iloor.  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception. 
Just  before  the  arrival  of  the  carriage  at  Stafford  House,  such 
was  the  pressure  of  the  multitude  that  the  'dickey'  in  the  rear  of 
the  vehicle  suddenly  broke  down,  and  the  two  Hunkeys  that  occu- 
pied it  were  precipitated  head  over  heels  among  the  crowd,  that 
gave  a  renewed  roar  at  this  e.xciting  incident.  These  poor 
bedizened,  powdered  footmen  were  some  hours  fighting  their  way 
home  after  the  mishap,  and  their  smart  livery  was  almost  torn  off 
their  backs.  A  London  crowd  delights  to  'chaff"  a  flunkey  come 
to  grief,  and  the  une.xpected  scene  afforded  them  a  brilliant  op- 
portunity of  airing  their  badinage. 

"When  the  general  was  in  London,  indifferent  health  and 
rheumatism  had  bowed  his  once  rugged  form  and  thinned  the 
hair  of  his  leonine  head.  He  was  exceedingly  lame.  too.  from  the 
wound  he  was  said  to  have  received  at  Aspromonte.  He  wore  a 
small  round  hat  without  peak  or  shade  (known  at  the  time  as  a 
pork-pie) .  and  a  red  flannel  shirt  with  a  loose  da.k  scarf  around 
his  throat.  Cynical  observers  said  he  rarely  changed  his  cos- 
tume, and  that  one  moderate-sized  trunk  was  more  than  suflficient 
to  carry  all  of  his  scanty  wardrobe.  He  certainly  was  not  what 
is  called  a  'dressy'  person.  He  stuck  religiously  to  his  red  shirt, 
and  tho  red  is  a  good  wearing  color.  I  have  no  doubt  he  changed 
it  as  often  as  occasion  required.   .   .   . 

"Garibaldi,  when  in  London,  conserved  his  old  habits  when 
he  was  a  soldier  in  South  America,  of  rising  with  the  lark.  He 
was  out  of  bed  by  five,  and  before  seven  his  apartments  were  in- 
vaded by  scores  of  anxious,  persistent  callers.  In  fact,  he  held 
an  informal  reception  every  morning  before  the  family  of  his  host 
had  breakfasted.  The  duke  wisely  left  him  to  his  own  devices 
and  kept  out  of  his  way  until  the  afternoon,  when  a  drive  in  the 
parks  or  a  trip  to  Cliveden  was  usually  arranged.  Up  to  his 
luncheon  at  twelve  o'clock  the  general  received  expatriated  Poles, 
Hungarians  in  exile,  Italians,  and  all  sorts  of  odd-looking  patri- 
ots, some  of  whom,  judging  by  their  seedy  coats  and  shady,  sin- 
ister expressions  of  countenance,  must  have  left  their  country  for 
their  country's  good.  The  number  of  foreign  counts  who  called 
on  hihi  was  remarkable.  That  these  wondrous  noblemen  were 
desperately  hard  up  was  evidenced  by  their  inability  to  present 
proper  printed  visiting-cards:  they  inscribed  tlieir  jaw-breaking 
names  overflowing  with  consonants  on  slips  of  paper  or  fragments 
of  dingy  pasteboard.  The  general  threw  these  tokens  intoagreat 
china  bowl,  and  curious  reading  some  of  them  were.  For  a  long 
time  the  collection  afforded  infinite  amusement  to  the  inmates  of 
Stafford  House  and  their  friends.  The  general  received  these 
strange  people  with  a  charming  simplicity  of  manner  and  treated 
the  dingiest  of  them  with  as  much  frank  courtesy  as  he  extended 
toihc  Jinejlcuroi  England's  aristocracy.  The  artists  who  waited 
on  him  to  solicit  sittings  were  many;  they 'came  not  in  single 
files  but  in  battalions,'  and  one  morning  as  early  as  seven  o'clock 
he  was  found  in  his  bedroom  half-dressed,  smoking  a  cigarette, 
with  no  less  than  four  enterprising  artists  working  away  at 
sketches." 


LEAP-YEAR   OBSERVATIONS. 

THE  remark  is  made  by  Thackeray  in  "Vanity  Fair"  that 
"any  woman,  with  fair  opportunities  and  without  an  abso- 
lute hump,  may  marry  whom  she  chooses."  Tliis  remark  is  com- 
mended by  the  San  Francisco  News-Letter  "to  the  attention  of 
those  of  the  fair  sex  who  are  disposed  to  wed,  yet  are  waiting  for 
suitors."  with  the  following  observations: 

"In  truth,  if  women  knew  their  power,  there  would  be  no  bach- 
elors; at  least,  none  worth  marrying.  This  assumes  that  all 
women  would  marry  if  they  could  do  so,  and  the  assumption  is 
not  one  of  great  violence.  Of  course,  not  every  woman  would 
embrace  the  matrimonial  state,  on  general  principles  purely,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  those  who  would  not  prefer  conjugality  to 
single-blessedness,  if  allowed  a  reasonable  range  of  choice  in  the 
selection  of  a  husband,  are  in  a  very  small  minority.  On  this 
theory,  then,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  leap-year,  it  may 
tend  to  help  the  work  of  the  Half-Million  Club  if  encouragement 
be  given  the  dithdcnt  daughters  of  Eve  to  practise  on  tlie  weak- 
ness of  their  fellow  man.     I'or  marriages  are  not  made  in  heaven. 


but  are  of  the  earth  earthy.  Yet  not  for  this  reason  is  the  matri- 
monial state  to  be  condemned.  Rather  the  contrary,  since  the 
institution  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  nature,  and  springs  from 
natural  rather  than  spiritual  impulses.  This  is  the  chief  reason 
why  the  unsuspecting  man  is  easily  captured  by  the  clever  woman 
who  understands  human  nature,  and  particularly  the  masculine 
branch  of  the  subject.  What  Thackeray  had  in  view,  no  doubt, 
was  the  fact  that  the  sentiment  of  love,  which  is  the  ruling  motive 
of  marriage,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  if  not  on  both,  arises  almost 
invariably  as  a  result  of  propinquity.  Given  the  right  sort  of 
material  to  work  with,  and  it  would  be  as  easy  for  a  cunning 
match-maker  to  bring  about  a  love  affair  as  for  a  pigeon-fancier 
to  mate  a  pair  of  his  birds.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  throwing 
young  people  together  a  great  deal,  and  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  exclusion  of  others  ;  under  favorable  circumstances  as  to  time 
and  place.  Nature  does  the  rest.  Beauty  in  the  female  is  by  no 
means  essential.  Sympathy  is  by  far  the  better  bait.  Thousands 
of  bachelors  are  aching  to  find  some  truly  sympathetic  soul,  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  their  own  sterling  merits,  most  of  which  are 
hidden  so  far  below  the  surface  that  no  man  could  ever  discover 
them.  It  is  true  that  a  great  many  men  think  they  can  not  afford 
to  marry,  but  these  succumb  to  the  right  sort  of  tackle,  just  as  the 
shyest  old  trout  may  be  at  last  brought  to  basket  by  the  patient 
angler." 

Individuality  in  Animals.— "Everybody  who  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  horses  knows  that  they  differ  as  widely  as  the 
poles  in  intelligence  and  temperament  while  under  the  control  of 
bit  and  rein.  Some  horses  can  not  bear  to  be  without  company, 
especially  in  the  fields,  while  others  apparently  dislike  it,  and 
may  be  seen  grazing  always  apart  from  a  troop  on  some  large 
common  or  fell.  I  have  known  a  horse  of  mature  j-ears  fall  as 
deeply  and  desperately  in  love  with  a  donkey  at  first  sight  as  the 
veriest  moon-calf  that  ever  visited  a  ballroom.  In  fact,  such  was 
the  poor  animal's  pitiable  plight  that,  after  a  day  or  two  of  com- 
panionship, he  would  not  eat  until  the  ass  had  made  a  start  from 
his  manger.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  a  horse,  at  first 
averse  to  the  society  of  the  same  donkey,  after  a  while  grow  quite 
fond  of  it,  thus  proving  that  platonic  affection  may  be  a  thing  of 
slow  or  rapid  growth  between  animals,  as  in  human  beings,  ac- 
cording to  individual  disposition.  Horses  vary  a  great  deal,  too, 
in  regard  to  nerve.  Some  are  born  frightened  of  railway  trains, 
and  tho  they  may  live  all  their  lives  near  to  them,  remain  so. 
Very  few  will  stand  being  'shot  oft", '  yet  now  and  again  one  may 
be  met  with  that  will  remain  as  steady  as  a  rock  while  its  rider 
blazes  off  with  both  barrels  right  over  its  head  at  a  covey  of 
grouse.  Very  few  horses  will  wait  for  their  masters  when  left 
unfettered  upon  a  public  road  ;  however.  I  have  known  one  faith- 
ful little  mare  that  would  wait  for  her  bibulous  master  outside  a 
country  public-house  on  a  cold  winter's  night  for  two  and  even 
three  hours  on  end.  When  tired  of  waiting,  I  have  on  many  oc- 
casions heard  her  neigh  for  her  master.  I  have  been  shut  up  in  a 
stable  on  several«occasionswith  individual  horses  while  a  number 
of  people,  including  in  each  case  Ihe  man  who  fed  and  drove  the 
animal  under  observation,  went  by.  In  some  instances  the  horse 
would  whinny  in  recognition  of  its  attendant's  footsteps,  and  in 
others  pay  not  the  slightest  attention.  Dogs  show  a  great  deal 
of  individuality  of  disposition.  Some  of  them  are  inherently 
honest,  and  others  made  so  by  fear  of  punishment.  I  have  known 
one  that  was  considered  exceptionally  quiet  and  good-tempered, 
iCvenge  itself  upon  a  man  by  biting  him  three  weeks  after  he  had 
thrown  a  stone  at  it." — The  Spectator. 


CORRESPONDENTS'    CORNER. 


The  Reign  of  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia. 

The  followinjj  note  lias   been    received   from   Prof.  Horace  N.   Herrick, 

I'rofessor  of  Greek  in  Eureka  College,  Illinois,  in  reference  to  un  article 

which  appeared   in  our  columns,  on  the  date  .specified,  under  the  title  of 

"A  Relic  of  Old  IvKypt." 

Eureka,  Ii.i..,  Feb.  15,  i8q6. 
Editor  of  Iwv.  Literary  Digest:— 

InTUK  LiiKRAUV  Ilir.EST  of  February  15,  pape  ?i,  second  column,  near 
the  bottom  of  the  pasre,  I  find  the  followiiii;  statement  in  a  quotation  from 
Tlif  Christian  lli-iald:  "Two  thirds  of  the  chief  wall  on  which  the  bas- 
reliefs  are  cut  was  thrown  down  by  an  e:irthquake  near  the  beyrinnins  of 
our  era,  ar.d  the  work  of  devastation  was  carried  further  by  the  Persian 
armv  of  Cainbvses. 

1  hope  TliK  Dk.kst  will  not  allow  so  manifest  an  anachronism  to  pass 
uncorrected.    Cambyses,  King  of  Persia,  reijrned  from  520  to  sa?  H.c. 

Respectfully,  H.  N.  Herrick. 
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Not  a  Patent 
Medicine. 

Dyspepsia 

is  largely  of  nervous  origin,  showing 
exhaustion  of  the  nerve  centres. 
•  Hence  the  value  of  a  nerve  tonic, 
and  especially  cf  one  containing 
phosphorus,  to  reach  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  Over  forty  thousand 
physicians  are  successfully  pre- 
scribing 

Freligh's  Tonic 

A  Phospkorized  Cerebw-Spinant, 

in  such  cases,  and  relief  \z    almost 
immediate. 

Regular  bottle,  $1.00,  100  doses.  All  druggists. 
Concentrated,  prompt,  powerful.  Sample  by 
mail,  25  cents.  Descriptive  pamphlet,  full 
directions,  testimonials,  etc.,  mailed  to  any 
address. 

L  O.  Woodruff  &  Co., 

Manufacturing  Chemists, 
106-108  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 

Formula  on 
Every   Bottle. 


BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


Iron  and  Steel,   Finance,  Produce. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  has  shown  irregu- 
larity, with  trade  quiet  at  some  points  and  fairly 
satisfactory  at  others.  Bessemer  pig,  gray  forge 
and  steel  billets  are  a  little  lower,  but  bar  iron, 
plates  and  cast  pipe  are  firm.  Pig  iron  is  passing 
into  consumption  quite  freely,  and  railroad  com- 
panies are  placing  more  liberal  orders  for  cars 
and  car  materials.  A  better  demand  for  hides 
and  leather  has  been  followed  by  an  improvement 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade.  .There  was  a  fair  at- 
tendance of  Southern  and  Western  buyers  in  the 
wholesale  dry-goods  district  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  general  reduction  in  cotton  goods  growing  out 
of  the  declme  in  the  staple  induced  fair  purchases. 
Woolen  and  worsted  dress-goods  were  taken  in 
satisfactory  volume,  but  men's  woolens  were  low- 
er, owing  to  sharp  competition.  The  sales  of  wool 
in  the  three  principal  markets  during  the  week 
were  only  3,848,000  pounds,  but  prices  of  good 
wools  were  sustained  by  the  strength  of  the  for- 
eign  markets. 

In  financial  circles  operations  in  connection  with 
tlie  Government  loan  commanded  marked  atten- 
tion, and  the  restoration  of  the  gold  reserve  to 
above  the  one  hundred  million  dollar  mark  and 
the  advance  in  the  new  bonds,  previously  noted, 
caused  a  general  improvement  in  stocks  and  rail- 
road bonds,  and  led  to  liberal  purchases  of  the 
latter  for  investment.  A  fall  in  the  rates  of  inter- 
est to  the  lowest  figures  of  the  year  for  call  and 
time  money  and  discounts,  in  the  face  of  a  large 
loss  in  cash  by  the  city  banks  through  bond  pay- 
ments and  shipments  of  currency  to  other  points, 
also  contributed  to  the  improved  sentiment  that 
prevailed  and  stimulated  buying  of  securities. 
London  was  likewise  a  factor,  the  increased  favor 
with  which  American  securities  were  viewed  at 
that  center  and  purchases  through  t!ie  cable  hav- 
ing exerted  considerable  influence  on  our  market. 
Good  traflfic  returns  and  the  absence  of  gold  ex- 
ports were  among  the  other  causes  at  work. 

In  the  produce  markets  cotton  declined  Xc-  for 
spot  and  about  15  points  for  near  options.  There 
was  an  interval  of  strength,  however,  when  prices 
rallied  on  a  better  demand  from  English  spinners 
and  covering  of  shorts.  Wheat  closed  iX@2  cents 
lower  for  the  various  options.  The  market  was 
unfavorably  affected  by  liquidation,  the  dulness 
of  flour  at  the  West,  and  weaker  cables.— 7%^  Mail 
and  Express,  February  22. 


The  noteworthy  fact  in  the  money  market  is 
that  few  commercial  loans  are  asked,  altho 
rates  are  easy.  The  manufacturing  increase 
which  appeared  a  week  ago  does  not  continue. 
Altho  money  is  easier  at  all  the  chief  markets, 
the  withdrawal  of  about  $80,000,000  from  loanable 
funds  within  a  fortnight  has  affected  many  kinds 
of  business.  Failures  are  not  only  larger  than 
last  year,  but  for  two  weeks  of  February  ran  not 
far  behind  those  of  1894,  according  to  Dun's 
fk'view  liabilities  being  in  two  weeks  of  Febru- 
ary $7,680,393,  against  $5,550,986  last  year  and 
$8,534,072  in  1894,  of  which  the  manufacturing  were 
$3,163,986,  against  $1,592,390  last  year  and  $3,749,845 
in  1894. —  The  Xevj  York  Tribune,  February  22. 


CHESS. 


[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess-Editor,  Litekarv 

Digest."] 


Problem  125. 

A  First  Prize  from  New  Zealand. 
Black — Four  Pieces. 
K  on  Q  4;  Ps  on  K  2,  K  B  f ,  O  Kt  2. 


White — Seven  Pieces. 
K  on  K  R  8;    Q  on  Q  R  sq;    Kts  on  Q  Kt  3  and  5; 
Ps  on  K  6,  K  B  2,  Q  3. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem   126. 

By  .S.  M.  Joseph. 
Black— Ten  Pieces. 

K  on  Q  B  5  ;  Bs  on  K  6  and  K  Kt.sq;  Kts  on  Q  B  8 
and  Q  R  2;  R  on  Q  R  5;  Ps  on  K  B  5,  K  R  2  and  3, 
QB3. 


"Pearl  top  "  is  nothing. 
"  Pearl  glass  "  is  nothing. 
"Index    to    Chimneys"    is 
nothincT. 

"  Macbeth  "  with  the  shape 
we  make  for  your  lamp  is  all. 

We'll  send  you  the  Index  ; 
look  out  for  the  rest  yourself. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh   Pa 


Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  116. 

We  published  the  "  Amsterdammer"  as  Problem 
97,  November  16, 1895.  It  was  such  a  good  one  that 
we  overlooked  the  fact  that  we  were  servmg  it 
up  again.  • 

The  solution  Q— Q  Kt  7  was  given  in  full  in  The 
Literary  Digest  of  December  7. 

Besides  those  who  sent  correct  solution  at  that 
time,  we  must  name  those  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful this  time:  R.  R.  R.,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  the 
Revs.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  and  E.  M. 
McMillen,  Lebanon,  Ky,;  Charles  Porter,  Lamber- 
ton,  Minn.;  J.  F.  Dee,  lUiffalo;  F.  PL  Johnston, 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  C;  Dr.  A.,  Olympia,  Wash.; 
J.  K.  Proudfit,  Kansas  City,  Kan.;  W.  W.  Smith, 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg; 
A.  S.  Rachal,  Lynchburg;  H.  Ketcham,  Vergennes, 
Vt.;    R.  J.  Hutson,  Rochester;    H.  Lohmar,  Loh- 

marsburg.  Mo. 

No.  117. 

K— R  4  Q— K-t  5,  mate 


K- 

-^4 

B 

«c  Kt 

Kt 

any 

P- 

-Q4 

Q  X  P,  mate 


Q  ,K  R  ,  mate 


Q— K  Kt  3,  mate 


P— B  4,  mate 


P  X  Q  or— K  6 

Correct  solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  W.  G.  DoTinan,  Independence, 
la.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Streed,  Cambridge,  111.; 
Nelson  Hald,  Dannebrog,  Neb.;  H.  T.  Avery, 
Sayre,  Pa.;  F.  S.  Ferguson,  liirmingham,  Ala.; 
B.  F.  Petheram,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y  ;  the  Revs.  E. 
P.  Skyles,  Berlin,  Pa.,  and  E.  C,  Haskell,  Sigour- 
ney,  la.;  also  R.  R.  R,;  the  Revs.  I.  W.  Bieber  and 
E.  M.  McMillin;  F.  H.  Johnston;  Dr.  A.;  J.  K. 
Proudfit;  W.  W.  Smith;  A.  S.  Rachal;  R.  J.  Hut- 
son;  H.  Lohmar. 

A  number  of  our  solvers  sent  P— K  B  4  ch.     And 


White— Ten  Pieces. 

K  on  K  R  5;  Q  on  Q  7;  Bs  on  Q  sq  and  K  1!  8; 
Kts  on  K  B  5  and  (,)  Kt  sq;  R  on  Q  Kt  3;  Ps  on  Q  4, 
Q  B  2,  Q  R  3. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 


A  TRIUMPH 

OF  PATIENT 

SKILL    AND 

GENIUS. 


Psyche  '.     Beautiful   Psyclie  .' 

"  PSYCHE  BY  THE  SEA." 

An  accurate,  artistic,  delicately 
beautiful  reproduction  in  the  orig:- 
inal  colors  of  the  great  Artist 
Kray's  exquisitely  lovely  conception  of  the  world's 
sweetest  dream  of  the  Love  and  Beauty  of  the  human 
soul  as  portrayed  in  liis  great  Oil  Paintinic ''  PSYCHE 
BY  THE  SEA.  "  This  is  a  most  charming:  Picture. 
Size  of  picture  IsiJ^  x  IflJ^  inches.  Size  of  picture 
and  mat  ready  for  frame  20  x  24  inches.  A  beautiful 
adornment  for  homes  of  refined  taste  and  elegance. 

Send  name  and  address  for  full  description  and 
price  to 

r^ONCORDIA  ART  PUBLISHINCi  CO., 

38  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

See  full-page  advertisemenf  in  ''Literary  Digest"' 
of  February  15,  189t). 


J.  B  COLT  a  CO.. 

115-117  N/VSSAU    ST. 
iNEW-YORK. 

SEND 
t/OR   CAr<kLOG 


STEREOPTIQONS, 
MAGIC  lANTERNS, 


AGENCIES  IN 

BOSTON.     CHICACa. 

PHILAOtLPHIA. 
ATLANTA.   ST  LOUIS.. 


ELECTRIC 

FOCUSINC  LAM^i^c 


SAN    FRANCISCO.^ 
BUFFALO  ■''■^- 
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one  of  them  was  so  sure  he  had  it  that  he  informed 
us  that  this  is  "the  onlv  solution."  Be  good 
enough  to  tell  us  how  W'hite  mates  next  move, 
after  Black  takes  I'  en  passant. 


Kt-K  7 
K-B  4 


No.  119. 
Kt— B8 


K-Kt 


K-R 


K- 
Kt 

-Kt4 

-B8 

K- 
K- 

-B  4  or 

-Kt4 

K 

-Kt  sq 

K- 
Kt 

Kt3 
-B8 

must 


R— Q  5,  mate 


R— Q  5,  mate 


Kt  — B  6,  mate 


Kt— B  8,  mate 


R— Q  5.  mate 


3- 


K-R  4  K— Kt  4 

Correct  solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  who 
writes:  "A  charming  little  composition;  so  sim- 
ple—when  you  see  it  !  '  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Streed; 
H.  T.  Averv;  Nelson  Hald;  F.  S.  Ferguson;  the 
Revs.  K.  P.  Skvles,  E.  C.  Haskell,  I.  \V.  Hieber, 
and  E.  .M.  .Mc.Mlllen;  A.  S.  Rachal;  Charles  Porter; 
R.  J.  Hutson;  H.  Lohmar;  Dr.  A.;  R.  R.  R.;  F.  H. 
Johnston;  \V.  G.  Donnan;  Chas.  W.  Cooper.  Alle- 
ghenv;  J.  H.  Riddick,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College;  J.  H.  Witte,  Portland,  Ore.;  A.  J.  Burnett, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  C.  Hertzberg,  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Brooklyn;  L.  C.  Schober,  Ottawa  Lake, 
Mich.;  Geo.  W.  Getter,  Ellerlon.  O.;  John  A. 
Lejeune,  Norfolk;  H.  N.  %V.,  Dcs  Momes;  C.  F. 
Putney,  Independence,  la.;  Ur.  A.  S.  Bower,  and 
W.  A.  MacKenzie,  Salt  Lake  City. 

St.  Petersburg  Games. 

THIKI)    RoLNU— Fll    111    ti.\.ME. 

Petroff's  Defense. 

TSCHIGORIN. 

While.  , 
iP-K  4 

2  Kt-K  B3 

3  P-9  4 
4P-K5 
5  Q  X  P  fa) 
6P  xPe.p. 

7  Kt-K  3 

8  g— K  B  4 

9  B— Kt  5 

10  Kt— Q  4 

11  Bx  Kt 

12  Kt  X  B 

13  Castles 
14B-K3 
•  SQR-Ktsq 

i6g-H3 

Xotes  by  Gunsberjf. 
Ca)  Steinitz  played  (j>— K  2  here. 

(b)  We  believe  P— K  B  4  is  a  better  move  than 

p-g4- 

(c)  Of  course  if  B  x  P,  White  plays  Kt— Q  4;  we 
think  B— <J  2  at  once  would  have  lie'en  best. 

(d)  Played  less  with  a  view  to  protect  the  R  P 
than  to  remove  the  Kt  from  its  awkward  square 
on  Q  3,  and  make  room  for  his  Bishop  and  (Jueen 
to  get  into  play. 

(e)  The  sacrifice  of  the  Pawn  was  involuntary, 
as  Black  could  not  play  R— R  sq  with  a  view  to  get- 
ting back  his  Pawn  on  account  of  White's  reply, 
22  Kt  X  B,  R  X  B;  23  R  x  Kt. 

(f>  Why  not  bring  the  Bishop  back  at  once  .'  B- 
Q  4,  followed  by  B— Kt  2,  would  have  been  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  position,  as  then  B— R  3 
would  be  threatened. 

(g)  The  Knight  could  not  have  got  in  here,  if 
White  had  retired  his  Bishop  at  once. 

(h)  The  position  is  somewhat  embarrassing,  yet 
there  w;is  no  need  to  play  this  move,  which  loses 
the  exchange.  <J  R  3  was  safe,  i.e.  26  (^— R  3,  R 
X  Rch  ;  27  R  X  R,  Kt-K  7  ch  ;  28  K— B  sq.  R— K  sq  ; 
B  — R  5  with  advantage. 

(1)  It  2.,  {}  X  <^,  R  X  R  ch  ;  30  K  X  R,  B  P  X  Q  ;  31 
K  X  Kt,  R  X  P,  etc, 

(k)  B— Kt  3  would  serve  both  the  attack  and  the 
defense;  especially  if  followed  by  B— B  3,  and  B 
—  B  2. 

(1)  An  oversight,  which  costs  a  piece  and  the 
game.  It  is  curious  that  the  omission  to  withdraw 
this  Bishop,  a  move  which  most  players  would 
make  on  general  principles,  should  have  led  to  the 
loss  of  the  game,  otherwise  so  well  played. 

TiiiKD  Round— Sixth  Game. 
Ruy  Lopez. 


HII.l.SBl'KV. 

TSCHIGORIN.         I'lLLSBl'RV. 

Black. 

White.            Black. 

P-K4 

.7QR-Qsq    B-g3 
18  P— (^  Kt  3  (^— K  3 

Kt-K  B  5 

Px  P 

19  Kt-K  4      Kt— K  2 

Kt-K  5 

20  K  R— Ksq  Q— Kt  3 

P-(^  4  (,b) 

21  B  X  P            Q  R-K  sq  (e) 

Kt  .X  Q  P 

22  Kt  x  B        P  X  Kt 

Kt-B  3 

23  P-B  4  a)  P-Q  B  4 

B     B  4 

24B-Kt6      Kt-B  4 

B-K  2  (c) 

25B-B7        Kt-Q5(K) 

B-Q2 
B  X  B 

260-0  5(h)Kt-K3ch 
27  K— B  sq      Kt-B  6 

Px  Kt 

28  Q  X  0  P      Kt  X  R 
29R  X  Kt  (i)  R— K  3 

Castles 

R-Kt  sq 

20  Q-O  3        ()-B  3 
ji  P-Q  k4(k)K  R-Ksq 

Kt-B  sq  (d) 

Q-Q2 

32  P-R  5  (1)  Q-K  2 

I  ASKRR. 

While. 

1  P     K  4 

2  Kt  -K  B3 
,B     Kt  5 


STKINirz. 

Black. 
P-K4 
Kt     Q  B  1) 

H     It  4  (u> 


4  P-B  3  (b)(»^  It  3(cJ 
jCofltles  K  Kt-K  2 
6  P-(J  4  (d)  P  X  P 


t- 


7Hx 
8  P-K  5 
9Px  P 

10  P-Q  5 

11  Kt-B  , 

12  P-y  K  J  (riKt    06 
i3P-Q6(K)Px  r 
MKt-Qs       B-Onq 
ijPk  P  P-Kt  3 
16  Kt-H4(h)Kt  X  Kt 


LASKRR. 

White. 

17  B  X  Kt 

18  B-Kt  3 


n>  R-Hsq(i)  B  X  P 


STEINITZ. 

Black. 
B-Kt  2 
B-K  B3 


20R-B  7 

21  Kt  -g  4 

22  ( )  X  B 
■>^  P-K  R 

24  I-  -B  3 

25  K-R  a 


<i  B  3 
Kt  sq 


26Q-B  3 
27  R-B2 


Kt  X  B 

-K  2 
Kt— Kt  5  (e) 
Ciutlcii 

^«  R  -Kt 
2,  k  -< I  2 
iio  R   -Ki  2 

III  R  -gj 

|j2  K-Kt  2  (k) 

Notes  by  Guns  berg. 
(11)  ThU  is  un  interesting  revival  ■ 
(ense,  hitherto  discarded. 


It- 
It 

Q     It  7- 
K  R-K»q 
I'     K  K  4 

P-B3 
g-Kt  4 

«{-8  kt  4 
V    V4 

g  -  g  Kt  4 

Drawn. 

'f  an  old  de- 


(b)  Of  cour.se  Kt-B  3  is  also  at  the  disposal  of 
White,  as  well  as  Castles.  The  latter  move  may 
lead  to  an  attack  somewhat  similar  to  the  Mas 
Lange. 

(c)  This  of  course  is  the  complementarv  move 
to  B-B  4. 

(d)  The  advance  of  this  Pawn  is  rather  helped 
by  Black's  defense  of  B— B  4,  and  this  fact  consti- 
tutes the  main  objection  to  this  line  of  play. 

(e)  A  move  bearing  Mr.  Steinilz's  trademark. 

(f)  We  should  have  preferred  Kt — K  2. 

(g)  This  ingenious  device  seems  to  cramp  Black's 
game  very  much,  but  the  harm  done  is  more  ap- 
jiarent  than  real.  Kt— g  Kt  5  by  White  would 
probably  have  been  answered  with  P— g  B  3.  It 
was,  however,  important  to  prevent  lilack  playing 
P— g  3,  which  would  give  a  good  game. 


(h)  White  could  not  afford  to  wait  for  B— Kt  2. 

(i)  It  was  a  difficult  point.  Black  has  his  two 
Bishops  very  well  posted,  and  if  White  attempts 
to  defend  the  Kt  P  with  the  Queen  he  would  soon 
get  into  trouble,  and  Black  would  at  once  obtain 
the  better  game. 

(k)  There  being  Bishops  of  opposite  colors,  this 
result  is  to  some  extent  justified.  But  there  was 
still  plenty  of  play  in  the  game. 

Our  Correspondence  Games. 

The    first  of  our   correspondence  games  which 

has  been  finished,  or  of  which  the  score  has  been 

sent  to  us,  is  a  fine  illustration   of  the  strength  of 
the  Evans  Gambit,  when  Black  dares  to  take  his 


Is  a  little  instrument  the  application  of  which 
enables  the  system  to  take  on  oxygen  freely 
from  the  atmosphere*  This  addition  of  Nature^s 
Own  Tonic  increases  vitality^  tones  up  the 
nervous  system^  purifies  the  bloody  and  by  ex- 
pelling the  morbid  matter  and  diseased  tissues 
restores  the  body  to  its  normal  condition — -health* 
Quite  frequently  it  has  effected  cures  where  other 
remedies  have  proved  powerless*  How  the 
Electropoise  accomplishes  all  this  is  briefly  ex- 
plained in  a  neat  little  book  that  will  be  mailed 
you  for  the  asking*  Write  for  one  and  learn 
more  of  this  self-applied  discovery  for  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  without  medicine* 


PROFESSOR     TOTTEN.      OF 
YALE  COLLEGE.  SAYS: 

"But  thankH  bn  to  God, 
there  ih  a  reiiuuly  for  Much 
as  bo  Hick— one  xiiiKlc,  Hiui- 
plu  rciufdy-iin  iiiHtruiiu'iit 
called  tho  EU'ctroi>i>inr.  We 
ilo  not  i)i'rs()iiiill.v  know  tin' 
liurtiuM  who  control  thin  in- 
Htrumeut,  but  wo  do  know 
itH  value." 


Among  those  who  use  the  Electropoise  and  have 
given  us  letters  indorsing  it,  are 

JUDOK  WILLIAM  SHEPARD  BKYAN. 

Of  Maryland  Court  of  Appenls. 
I)R.  W.  H.  I)E  ITY.  E<ilU>rof  III.-  r.HjpU-a  Cycloi^-dia. 
I>B.  W.  II.  MOKUAN,  of  Voiidirbllt  t'nivtT8lt>  , 

Na.MlirilU>,  Ti-nu. 
(•01..  A.  1'.  CONNoI.I.V.of  VUWago  Inter  Ocean. 
OoVKiiNoit  TIli'MAS  M.  HOI.T,  of  .North  C"iu-ollim. 
.VlicilUKACoN  llOUATU)  (iATKS.  of  Kaiisiui  City. 
PlioriCHSOK  ItonEKT  J.  KKLI.OtIO,  A.H.. 

Of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  High  School. 


20  Years  an  Invalid. 

I  FllKKI'OUT.  -MKH. 

\  Miiivh  11.  18,'M. 
"For  twenty  years  I  liad 
boon  iiii  invalid  with  a  coin- 
binntiou  of  troubles;  female 
weakness,  spinal  complaint, 
liver,  kidney,  and  «touiaeh 
badly  atVected.  Two  years" 
use  of  the  Klectro|>oise  hns 
tjiveii  nie  heiiltha.s'uever  l>e- 
fore,  and  I. can  not  praise  it 
too  highly." 

Miss  Lena  Naolek. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE   DAY. 


RECOGNITION   OF  CUBAN    BELLIGERENTS. 

THE  Senate  went  on  record  last  week  in  favor  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  belligerent  rights  of  Cuban  insurrectionists.  The 
following  concurrent  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  64 
to  6: 

"That  in  the  opinion  of  Congress  a  condition  of  public  war  exists  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Spain  and  the  Government  proclaimed,  and  for 
some  time  maintained  by  force  of  arms,  by  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  that 
the  United  States  of  America  should  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  between 
the  contending  Powers,  according  to  each  all  the  rights  of  belligerents  in 
the  ports  and  territory  of  the  United  States. 

"  That  the  President  is  hereby  requested  to  interpose  his  friendly  offices 
with  the  Spanish  Government  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Cuba." 

Senator  Sherman,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  reported  the  resolutions  and  supported  them  in  a 
vigorous  speech.  He  recognized  the  danger  of  hostile  movements 
bj'  Spain  following  the  action  of  Congress,  but  he  denounced  the 
policy  of  cruelty  projected  by  General  Weyler  in  order  to  put 
down  the  insurrection  as  that  of  a  demon  rather  than  a  general. 
He  concluded  his  speech  by  saying  : 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  I  desire  to 
take  my  share  of  the  responsibility  for  it.  And,  with  a  confidence  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  I  believe  it  will  be  wise 
if  we  can  assist,  and  if  all  the  other  nations  of  America  will  concur,  in 
giving  to  the  people  of  Cuba  the  same  liberties  which  we  now  enjoy." 

This  set  of  resolutioiis  on  the  subject  is  the  third  reported 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  since  the  present 
session  began.  As  drafted  above  they  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  conflicting  views,  for  all  amendments,  whether  less 
positive  in  tone  or  more  so,  were  voted  down  by  large  majorities. 
Resolutions  of  a  similar  tenor,  reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Monday  of  this  week,  were 
passed  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules  by  a  vote  of  263  to  17. 

Like  the  Armenian  resolutions  recently  adopted  by  both 
branches  of  Congress  these  resolutions  are  not  joint  but  concurrent 
in  form.     The  distinction  drawn  is  that  concurrent  resolutions 


do  not  require,  while  joint  resolutions  do  require,  the  signature  of 
the  President  to  become  effective.  Whether  such  concurrent 
resolutions  amount  to  more  than  a  mere  expression  of  Congress- 
ional opinion,  is  a  mooted  question. 

What  Belligerents  Acquire  by  Recognition. — "It  may  be  said 
upon  well-known  authority  that  the  recognition  of  belligerency, 
while  exercising  a  moral  influence  in  their  favor,  is  not  solely  to 
the  advantage  of  the  insurgents.  They  gain,  says  Mr.  Dana  in  a 
note  to  Wheaton,  the  great  advantage  of  a  recognized  status,  and 
the  opportunity  to  employ  commissioned  cruisers  at  sea  and  to 
exert  all  the  powers  known  to  maritime  warfare,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  foreign  nations.  They  can  obtain  abroad  loans  and  mili- 
tary and  naval  materials  and  enlist  men  as  against  everything 
but  neutrality  laws  :  their  flag  and  commissions  are  acknowl- 
edged, their  revenue  laws  are  respected,  and  they  acquire  a 
quasi-political  recognition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parent  gov- 
ernment is  relieved  from  responsibility  for  acts  done  in  the  in- 
surgent territory  ;  its  blockade  of  its  own  ports  is  respected,  and 
it  acquires  a  right  to  exert  against  neutral  commerce  all  the 
powers  of  a  party  to  a  maritime  war.  In  brief,  as  one  of  the  latest 
writers  on  international  law  puts  it,  the  effect  of  a  recognition  of 
belligerency  is  to  endow  the  belligerent  community  with  all  the 
rights  and  all  the  obligations  of  an  independent  state  so  far  as  the 
war  is  concerned,  but  no  further." — Bradstreei' s  {Fm.) ,  New 
York. 

Independence  is  Sure  to  Come. — "There  was  but  one  answer 
[to  General  Weyler 's  policy],  and  the  American  Congress  has 
given  it.  It  proclaims  that  the  hand  of  terrorism  and  savagery  in 
Cuba  must  be  restrained.  If  necessary  this  warning  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  more  direct  and  active  interposition.  The  attitude  of 
Congress  both  as  to  belligerency  and  independence  is  justified. 
Belligerency  is  an  indisputable  fact.  .  .  .  Every  case  must  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits,  and  while  the  case  of  Cuba  does  not 
present  the  belligerency  of  organized  and  potential  governmental 
machinery  it  shows  the  belligerency  of  invincible  strength.  In 
law  and  in  reason  it  is  entitled  to  belligerent  rights. 

"As  to  independence  Congress  does  not  recognize  it  as  an  ex- 
isting fact,  but  looks  toward  its  acknowledgment.  It  politely  in- 
vokes the  concession  from  Spain.  That  power  is  itself  in  the 
midst  of  a  crisis  at  home.  The  Cuban  struggle  has  already 
exhausted  it.  It  is  near  the  end  of  its  resources.  It  faces 
bankruptcy.  The  Cortes  has  been  dissolved,  and  it  enters  new 
elections  amid  embarrassments  and  difficulties  which  may  entail 
incalculable  complications.  To  let  go  Cuba  is  hard,  and  to  hold 
on  may  be  still  harder.  Sooner  or  later  independence  is  sure  to 
come.  The  resolutions  of  Congress  opens  the  way  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Spain  for  the  concession  and 
recognition  of  that  independence  upon  fair  terms  and  conditions 
which  this  Government  can  guarantee.  If  Spain  meets  such  ad- 
vances in  a  wise  spirit  she  can  escape  without  further  sacrifice, 
and  with  some  compensation  for' the  loss  of  Cuba.  If  she  resents 
and  repels  them,  she  will  not  avert  the  loss  and  will  only  add  to 
her  own  burdens." — T/ie  Press  {Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

Annexation  Not  Particularly  Favored. — "  However  it  turns 
out.  we  should  be  devoutly  thankful  that  Cuba  was  not  incor- 
porated in  the  Union  in  the  early  years  of  the  Republic,  and  that 
all  those  old  before-the-war  schemes  for  acquiring  it  by  purchase 
or  conquest  came  to  naught.  Its  acquisition  then  would  have 
meant  a  new  slave  State.  Providence  had  other  views  and  pur- 
poses. Now  that  slavery  is  a  nightmare  of  the  past,  there  is  no 
observable  eagerness  in  any  part  of  this  country  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Cuba.  If  the  question  were  to  become  a  practical  one  this 
year  or  next,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  either  Congress  or  the 
people  would  regard  annexation  witfi  favor.  What  we  all  desire 
to  see  is  an  independent,  well-ordered,  tranquil,  prosperous 
Cuba.     If  the  islanders  once  succeed  in  overthrowing   Spanish 
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misrule  and  achieving  their  freedom,  they  will  be  safe  thence- 
forth from  any  harm  not  of  their  own  home-brewing. "— 77/<r 
Courant  {Rep.),  Hartford. 

Our  Right  of  Intervention.— "Intervention  [to  induce  Spain  to 
recognize  independencej  is  clearly  within  our  rights,  both  legal 
and  moral,  and  whether  or  not  it  shall  be  undertaken  is  purely  a 
question  of  expediency.  It  is  a  matter  to  be  gone  about  with 
great  caution  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  conditions 
in  Cuba,  and  is  therefore  only  a  matter  for  the  Executive,  which 
alone  has  the  necessary  information  to  guide  action.  Congress  has 
done  all  it  can  when  it  has  expressed  its  sense  of  what  the  policy 
of  the  Executive  should  be.  for  it  is  very  doubtful  if  its  recogni- 
tion of  Cuban  belligerency  has  any  binding  force  on  our  Govern- 
ment. Precedent  and  custom  have  practically  settled  that  all 
such  matters  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  and  Congress  has 
never  before  acted  independently  of  the  President  in  declaring 
our  relations  to  foreign  powers. "—  The  Republican  ( Iiui. ) ,  Spring- 
field. 

The  Resolutions  Are  Premature.— "One  of  our  contemporaries, 

the  New  York  Evening  Post,  takes  the  ground,  and  with  much 

force,   that  the  question  of  according  belligerent  rights  to  the 

Cubans  is  not  for  Congress,  but  for  the  President  to  decide.     As 

to  this,  this  journal  remarks  : 

'•  .\n  unbroken  line  of  precedents  from  the  foundation  of  the  Govern- 
ment supports  this  view.  The  events  of  each  day  show  that  even  if  it  were 
not  the  practice  of  our  Government  to  leave  this  matter  to  the  E.\ecutive, 
it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  Congress  to  keep  its  hands  off  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  expedient  that  the  President,  who  has  the 
necessary  information  in  his  possession,  should  be  the  person  to  say 
whether  any  belligerent  is  an  organization  with  which  we  can  communi- 
cate freely,  and  can  call  to  account  for  wrong-doing  with  hope  for  redress." 

"This  country  does  not  wish  to  go  out  of  its  way  to  foment 
war  with  Spain  or  any  other  power.  While  the  sympathy  of 
every  American  is  wholly  with  Cuba,  and  a  desire  for  the  success 
of  the  insurgents  is  the  controlling  feeling  of  our  people,  wiser, 
more  deliberate  and  more  moderate  counsels  should  be  exhausted 
in  behalf  of  Cuba  before  a  cause  for  war  is  given  to  Spain.  A 
question  of  such  gravity  as  the  recognition  not  only  of  Cuban 
belligerency,  but  of  Cuban  independence,  is  not  to  be  settled  with 
precipitate  haste  and  without  fuU  consideration  of  possibilities 
affecting  the  interests  of  our  own  country,  to  which  we  owe  the 
\>axzxvni\x\\\.<\\.\\.y."— The  Ledger  {Jnd.  Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

Effect  of  the  Resolutions. — "The  recognition  of  the  Cuban 
patriots  as  belligerents  will  have  the  effect  of  a  notification  to 
General  Weyler  that  his  policy  of  treating  his  opponents  as 
bandits  will  be  regarded  with  marked  disfavor  by  the  United 
States.  It  will  have  the  further  effect  of  making  an  open  market 
in  the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  provisions  and  munitions  of 
war  to  the  Cubans  on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  to  the  Span- 
iards. The  United  States,  as  a  neutral  nation,  can  sell  arms  and 
food  to  either  of  the  belligerent  forces,  tho  it  can  not  permit  the 
fitting  out  of  armed  expeditions  in  favor  of  either.  In  plain  lan- 
guage, each  belligerent  will  be  free  to  buy  what  it  needs  from  the 
United  States,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  its  purchases  being  captured 
by  the  enemy  as  soon  as  they  are  afloat  beyond  the  three-mile 
limit. 

"The  articles  of  war  of  all  civilized  nations  are  in  agreement  as 
to  the  treatment  of  prisoners ;  in  no  case  is  the  death  or  cruel 
treatment  of  a  jjrisoner  of  war  justified.  If  Spain  insists  upon 
shooting  the  captured  Cubans  as  tho  they  were  bandits  after  their 
belligerent  status  has  been  recognized  by  the  United  States,  such 
barbarity  may  hasten  that  armed  interference  at  which  the  joint 
resolutions  hint." — The  Inter  Ocean  {Rep.),  Chicago. 

"Sooner  or  later  the  United  States  undoubtedly  will  come  to 
the  suecor  of  Cuba.  In  what  form  succor  can  most  wisely  be  un- 
dertaken is  a  question  not  to  bo  impetuously  or  ignorantly  an- 
swered. The  form  adopted  f)ught  not  to  involve  wholly  needless 
sacrifice  of  American  rights  and  interests.  But  Spain,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  not  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  substantial  and 
resolute  purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  put  an  end 
to  oppression  and  inhumanity  in  Cuba." — 'The  Times-Herald 
{/nd.) ,  Chicago. 

Cabled  Foreign  Comments. 

The  Prime  Minister's  Opinion. — Prime  Minister  Canova  del 
Castillo  is  thus  (iui>tc<l  in  press  despatches  of  March  i  : 

"  I  trust  that  President  Cleveland  will  veto  the  formal  resolution 


of  Congress,  and  I  have  more  reason  to  trust  that  he  will  not 
comply  with  the  recommendations  contained  therein." 

"The  granting  of  belligerent  rights  to  the  Cuban  rebels  is  not 
a  casus  belli,  but  Spain  will  declare  that  it  is  not  the  act  of  a 
friendly  nation.  I  do  not  think  that  Spain  is  threatened  by  for- 
eign aggression,  but  measures  shall  be  taken  for  the  defense  of 
Spanish  rights,  chiefly  in  Cuba.  As  regards  demonstrations  in 
the  streets  here.  I  shall  repress  them  severely  if  they  are  at- 
tempted." 

Threats  of  Privateering. — "If  matters  reach  the  conclusion  the 
Americans  desire,  the  whole  of  Spain  will  rise  against  the  United 
States.  Neither  in  the  Mediterranean,  whose  entrance  we  com- 
mand, nor  on  the  Atlantic,  will  a  single  American  ship  be  safe, 
for  we  shall  organize  jjrivateers  on  a  large  scale.  We  must  not 
make  a  noisy  demonstration  like  the  Portuguese  at  the  time  of 
their  dispute  with  Great  Britain.  We  conquered  Napoleon  by  a 
system  of  guerilla  warfare,  and  we  shall  establish  a  system  of 
privateers  that  will  conquer  a  mercantile  nation  on  the  seas.  The 
Americans  are  wrong  to  judge  Spain  by  her  finances.  There  are 
considerations  superior  to  the  revenues  of  the  country." — hnpar- 
cial,  Madrid. 

The  Flexible  Monroe  Doctrine. — "  For  a  country  which  fought 
a  stupendous  war  to  suppress  a  revolt  of  its  own  citizens,  the 
Senate's  action  goes  very  far  indeed.  The  sacred  right  of  any 
State  to  maintain  its  own  unity  and  to  suppress  its  own  rebels 
without  foreign  intervention  was  what  the  North  valiantly  poured 
out  its  blood  and  dollars  for.  But  it  seems  that  European  gov- 
ernments having  subjects  and  territories  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  American  continent  have  no  rights.  The  Cubans,  no  doubt, 
have  not  been  well  governed,  and  suffer  much  from  an  adminis- 
tration which  is  often  lax  and  not  too  honest.  But  if  the  United 
States  arrogates  the  right  to  upset  every  government  not  admin- 
istered according  to  its  ideals  as  understood  in  the  rule  of  public 
affairs,  Washington  and  New  York  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do, 
and  they  might  begin  by  reforming  Venezuela.  The  Monroe 
doctrine  is  of  uncommon  flexibility  to  adaptation,  and  it  may 
say  'hands  off'  to  all  Europe  and  'hands  on'  for  the  United  States 
where  the  transmarine  possessions  of  a  European  power  are  con- 
cerned. This  principle  is  applicable  to  Cuba,  which  is  not  part 
of  the  American  continent,  to-day.  Why  not  to  Fiji,  Manila,  and 
New  Zealand  to-morrow?'" — St.  fames' s  Gazette,  London. 


THE  SALVATION   ARMY    LOSES   BALLINGTON 
BOOTH   AND   HIS  WIFE. 

"  T  HERE  declare,  on  Mrs.  Booth's  and  my  own  behalf,  that 
■*■  we  can  not  under  any  conditions  whatsoever  accept  propo- 
sals from  London,  nor  enter  again  under  the  authority  or  govern- 
ment of  International  Headquarters  in  England."  With  this 
declaration  in  writing.  Commander  Ballington  Booth,  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  of  the  United  States,  steps  down  and  out.  This 
action  is  the  result  of  the  recent  order  issued  by  General  Booth 
for  the  Commander  and  his  wife  to  say  farewell  to  America.  The 
steps  by  which  this  result  was  reached  are  not  as  yet  made  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  public.  It  appears  that  Ballington  Booth  sent 
a  letter  of  protest  to  the  General  (his  father)  in  the  latter  part  of 
January,  coupling  with  it,  apparently,  a  conditional  resignation. 
Charges  seem  to  have  been  made  in  it  against  the  General's 
administration.  Following  this,  the  Commander  was  called  to 
London  at  once,  one  reason  assigned  being  the  necessity  of  inves- 
tigating these  charges.  The  Commander  insisted  upon  certain 
conditions  before  obeying  the  call.  One  was  that  his  brother, 
Herbert  Booth,  commander  of  the  forces  in  Canada,  should  not 
reenter  this  country  during  his  (Ballington's)  absence.  Another 
was  that  his  wife  should  remain  in  charge  in  this  country  in  the 
mean  lime.  Another  was  that  he  should  be  detained  but  a  week 
and  then  should  return  to  America.  The  conditions  were  not 
granted.  Commissioner  Eva  Booth  (a  sister  of  Ballington), 
Herbert  Booth  and  Colonel  Nicoll  (editor  of  the  Army  publica- 
tions), were  despatched  to  New  York,  and,  on  the  repeated  re- 
fusal of  Ballington  Booth  to  go  to  London  unless  his  conditions 
were  granted,  peremptorily  demanded  that  he  retire  from  com- 
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mand  at  once  and  turn  over  the  keys  of  headquarters.  This  was 
construed  by  the  Commander  as  a  dismissal.  He  complied  with 
both  demands,  but  did  not  turn  over  the  property  of  the  Army, 
which  is  vested  in  his  name.  Commissioner  Booth-Tucker  and 
his  wife  have  been  ordered  from  India  to  assume  command  of 
the  Army  here.  Commissioner  Eva  Booth  remaining  in  tempo- 
rary command  until  their  arrival. 

The  reasons  for  Ballington  Booth's  course  of  action  in  resisting 
an  order  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  in  conformity  with  the  well- 


of  the  Army  and  its  formation  into  an  independent  body  seemed 
at  one  time  imminent,  if  Ballington  and  his  wife  had  spoken  the 
word.  This  he  refused  to  do.  But  he  has  since  announced  that 
he  and  Mrs.  Booth  will  undertake  the  organization  of  an  indepen- 
dent movement  in  this  country  not  antagonistic  to  the  army. 

The  interest  in  the  trouble  is  general,  as  manifested  both  in 
secular  and  religious  journals. 

The  American  Sorrow.— "I  believe  that  every  thoughtful  man 
wnll  rejoice  that  in  the  presence  of  so  great  a  trial  the  General 
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PROMINENT  MEMBERS   OF 


1.  General  William  Booth.     2.   Ballington  Booth.     3.  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth. 

7.  Eva  Booth. 

established  policy  of  the  Army,  twenty-one  other  commanders 
and  commissioners  in  various  parts  of  the  world  receiving  similar 
orders  at  the  same  time,  are  stated  by  him  as  "conscientious  feel- 
ings and  private  reasons  well  known  to  the  General."  Nothing 
more  explicit,  it  is  said  by  his  friends,  may  be  expected,  since  to 
be  more  explicit  would  involve  reflections  upon  his  father,  which 
Ballington  refrains  from.     A  secession  of  the  American  auxiliary 


THE   BOOTH   FAMILY. 

5.   F.  de  Latour  Booth-Tucker. 


Mrs.   Booth-Tucker 
.  Herbert  Booth. 


6.  W.  Bramwell  Booth, 


has  had  the  grace  and  courage  to  adhere  unflinchingly,  in  this  case 
affecting  a  loved  member  of  his  own  family,  to  the  principle  which 
has  been  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  others. 

"Every  one  will  see  that  it  would  be  gravely  and  immediately 
destructive  of  all  confidence  in  the  whole  administration  of  the 
Army  if  it  could  appear  as  tho  to  be  his  son  privileged  any  man, 
on  that  account,  to  obtain  or  retain  more  agreeable  positions  than 
other  men  no  less  devoted  could  attain.     All  faith  in  the  General 
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would  be  gone  and  the  Army  itself  would  be  destroyed  by  such  a 
violation  of  the  universal  sense  of  ^usi\CG."—Bramiuen  Boot/t, 
in  the  London  War  Cry. 

Stand  by  the  Flag. — "The  contingency  which  has  arisen  in 
the  ranks  should  be  regarded  as  an  opportunity — one  of  a  deplor- 
able nature,  it  is  true,  to  the  Salvationist  to  stand  by  the  princi- 
ples he  has  espoused  and  the  (lag  to  which  he  has  sworn  allegiance. 
Feelings  and  emotions  are  our  common  heritage,  and  at  such 
times  are  apt  to  assert  themselves  to  the  offsetting  and  overbal- 
ancing of  sound,  sober  judgment.  This,  on  the  present  occasion, 
should — nay,  must — be  avoided.  Tender  feelings  must  be  sup- 
pressed and  emotional  fountains  closed  as  well  as  may  be.  Prin- 
ciple, as  we  understand  it,  must  be  adhered  to,  and  all  that  is 
good  and  loyal  and  true  in  our  Salvationism  assert  itself. 

"The  cynical  world  may  misjudge,  but  our  own  people  should 
not  find  occasion  for  so  doing.  The  Salvation  Army  is  not  of 
man,  but  of  God  ;  it  will,  therefore,  breast  every  wave  of  dififi- 
culty,  as  it  has  in  the  past.  The  present  contingency  may  give  it 
a  temporary  set-back  in  this  country,  but  eventually  will  only 
prove  the  crucible  out  of  which  the  gold  in  our  organization  will 
come  thrice  purified. 

"God  still  lives!  The  flag  still  waves!  Righteousness  will 
triumph!     Hallelujah  !"— 7//t-  War  Cry,  Neiu  York. 

Only  Success  will  Justify  the  Rebellion. — "Rev.  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong,  one  of  Ballington  Booth's  supporters,  says:  'If  a  system 
demands  the  removal  of  a  man  who  has  found  his  best  sphere  of 
service,  no  matter  how  much  the  cause  may  suffer  thereby,  then 
the  system  is  a  poor  one  and  should  be  revised.'  We  quote  this 
because  it  approaches  the  core  of  the  issue.  Ballington  Booth's 
insubordination  can  be  defended  only  on  the  ground  that  the  mil- 
itary system  is  fundamentally  wrong  arid  that  he,  personally,  is 
of  more  consequence  to  the  work  in  America  than  that  system. 
.  .  .  His  rebellion  will  be  justified  only  as  all  rebellions  are — by 
success.  He  must  show  that  the  military  system  under  which 
this  organization  has  grown  to  enormous  size,  is  radically  at  fault, 
by  doing  the  same  work  under  a  different  method.  We  trust 
that,  having  attacked  that  system  by  his  refusal  to  obey  the  orders 
of  his  superior  officer,  he  will  make  the  attenijit.  We  should 
then  see  worked  out  an  interesting  problem,  as  well  as  have  more 
convincing  evidence  that  Ballington  Booth's  recent  action  was 
not  due  to  personal  feelings." — The  Republican,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

A  Severe  Blow. — "Loyalty  doubtless  requires  that  all  the 
members  of  tlie  .Salvation  Army  should  accept  with  unquestioning 
obedience  the  orders  of  their  Commander-in-Chief,  but  it  does 
not  require  that  the  general  public  should  do  so,  and  it  must  be 
frankly  said  that  this  recall  has  administered  a  severe  blow  to 
the  public  confidence  which  Commander  and  Mrs.  Booth  had  won 
for  the  Salvation  Army  by  their  consecrated  zeal  and  practical 
wisdom.  That  confidence  may  be  secured  by  the  successor  of 
Commander  and  Mrs.  Booth.  It  will  be  easier  for  him  to  secure 
it  than  it  was  for  them  when  they  took  command  in  this  country 
ten  years  ago.  But  he  will  have  to  secure  it  by  his  administration  ; 
it  will  not  be  given  to  him  as  of  course.  For  that  confidence, 
so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  has  been  largely  personal 
confidence  in  the  Commanders  rather  than  in  the  organization, 
whose  principle  of  autocracy  does  not  commend  itself  to  the 
American  habit  of  mind."—  I  he  Outlook  {Rel.),  New  York. 

The  Army  Outgrows  English  Control. — "In  the  American 
branch  there  are  now  more  than  2,100  of  those  officers  and  over 
650  corps  or  societies,  or  more  than  in  any  other  country  except 
England  itself.  Evidently.  General  P.ooth  looks  forward  to  the 
more  rapid  progress  of  the  Salvation  Army  here  than  anywhere 
else,  and  he  is  especially  an.xious  to  kec])  this  American  branch 
under  his  domination.  Because  of  the  confidence  secured  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  it  has  commanded  liberal  support 
from  Protestant  wealth,  and  more  than  in  any  other  country  it 
has  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  Protestant  community.  The  old 
ridicule  and  distrust  of  it  have  given  place  to  respectful  consider- 
ation ;  and  thi  *  "  morally  and  materially  the  Army  has  pro- 
gressed and  in.  so  far  that  inevitably  it  will  soon  outgrow 
English  control,  unless  General  Booth  can  now  succeed  in  sub- 
jecting it  to  his  military  authority."—  The  Sun,  Neii'  York. 

The  Organization  Needs  Change.— "  It  is  unnecessary  to  wait 
for  further  light  to  see  that  in  one  respect  the  present  organization 


needs  change.  We  refer  to  the  provision,  or  lack  of  it,  for  hold- 
ing property  designed  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Salvationists. 
It  would  seem  that  the  title  to  the  property  in  New  York  city  is 
in  the  name  of  Ballington  Booth.  The  reasonable  supposition  is 
that  all  the  property  of  the  Army  is  held  in  the  same  personal 
way.  There  was  a  time  when  no  better  plan  could  be  adopted, 
but  the  corporate  system  now  obtains  and  is  the  only  system 
adapted  to  permanent  trusts.  .  ,  .  The  one-family  policy  is 
fraught  with  danger,  and  can  not  be  too  soon  superseded  by  a 
system  more  accordant  with  the  modern  methods  and  ideas." — 
The  Inter  Ocean,  Chicago. 

"Organization  involves  obedience,  for  without  obedience  organ- 
ization is  impossible.  Into  the  thoroughly  efficient  but  unfortu- 
nately non-permanent  organization  known  as  the  Salvation  Army, 
insubordination  has  entered,  and  we  may  look  for  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  The  Commander  of  the  Army  in  this  country  in- 
dulged himself,  defied  authority,  thought  more  of  the  things  of 
this  world  than  of  the  reward  which  he  had  pictured  to  himself  in 
another,  and,  refusing  obedience  to  the  central  authority,  leaves 
an  organization  which  his  conduct  will  decidedly  demoralize." — 
The  Chronicle,  Chicago. 

"The  crisis  for  the  Army  is  a  most  precarious  one,  for  the 
Army  still  lacks,  with  all  its  force,  the  one  feeder  of  loyalty  which 
makes  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  irrefragable.  The  Catholics 
recruit  from  the  cradle  ;  Methodism  and  the  Salvation  Armj'  re- 
cruit from  the  adult  world.  The  old  church  manufactures  its 
loyalists  out  of  the  rawest  of  material ;  Protestant  absolutism 
begins  its  process  of  manufacture  only  after  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil  have  done  their  own  work  on  the  material.  The 
odds  are  against  the  Army,  just  as  they  have  always  been  against 
all  other  attempts  to  create  a  Protestant  despotism." — The  Aews, 
Detroit. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  consideration  of  the  internal  dis- 
sensions which  have  brought  about  his  change.  The  pretense  of 
'military  discipline'  is  an  absurdity,  and  the  affectation  of  au- 
tocracy by  'General'  Booth,  while  recognized  by  the  'Army'  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  of  their  association,  must  seem  to 
all  outsiders  ridiculously  childish.  But  the  result  is  to  be 
lamented  ;  for  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  under  the  Booths 
has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  in  this  countrj',  and 
it  can  only  be  a  detriment  to  depose  these  recognized  leaders,  who 
have  become  American  citizens,  and  substitute  foreigners." — The 
Post,  Boston. 

"No  one  can  accuse  Commander  Booth  of  ever  having  shown 
symptoms  of  a  swollen  head,  or  of  any  attempt  to  outdo  his 
father.  This  recent  rebellion  against  the  paternal  authoriity  is 
the  first  that  can  be  laid  to  his  charge,  and  is  no  doubt  a  matter 
ofconscience.  It  may  be  ranked  with  those  many  justifiable  up- 
risings against  tyranny  which  are  recorded  in  history,  and  which 
have  played  so  important  a  part  in  human  enfranchisement  and 
progress."' — The  Tridune,  Minneapolis. 

"The  incident  is,  however,  quite  in  accord  with  the  policy  of 
personal  government  that  William  Booth  has  followed  from  the 
initiation  of  the  movement.  His  regime  is  a  mixture  of  papal 
infallibility  and  Jesuitical  discipline.  William  Booth  is  a  com- 
bination of  Pius  IX.  and  Ignatius  Loyola— with  this  advantage 
over  those  ecclesiastics,  that  he  has  always  kept  the  titles  to  the 
vast  property  of  his  organization  in  his  own  household." — The 
I'.Tcning  Post,  Chicago. 

"The  Salvation  Army  during  the  last  half-dozen  years  has  won 
the  resi)ect  and  approval  of  the  American  people  and  press  by  its 
untiring  efforts  and  its  amazing  results.  If  it  is  to  now  advance  it 
must  be  by  the  efforts  of  those  Americans  who  have  established 
and  directed  it,  and  as  an  American,  elective,  self-governing 
body.  There  should  forthwith  be  'a  free  and  independent' 
American  Salvation  Army. "— 77/<-  Transcript,  Boston. 

"The  whole  affair  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  attempting  to 
apply  the  same  system  of  management  to  the  business  of  saving 
men  that  is  used  for  killing  them.  Itisall  right  to  have  generals, 
brigadiers,  red  shirts,  military  rules,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  in 
making  war  to  kill,  but  in  saving  men  there  must  be  room  for 
freed<mi  of  will  and  the  whole  spirit  of  voluntariness.  The  two 
words  Salvation  and  Army  do  not  go  well  together.  There  is  a 
gap  between  them  over  which  the  General  finds  it  difficult  to  lead 
his  own  children."— TV/*-  Advance  {Cong.),  Chicago. 
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NO  PARADE  OF  THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY. 

THE  proposed  parade  of  veterans  of  the  Union  and  Confed- 
erate armies  in  New  York  on  the  Fourth  of  July  this  year 
will  probably  not  take  place.  Gen.  Ivan  H.  Walker,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  opposes  the  parade 
if  "the  flag  and  uniform  which  symbolized  the  war  of  secession" 
are  to  appear  in  line.  The  committee  in  charge  say  that  the  Con- 
federate flag  will  not  be  carried,  but  the  Commander-in-Chief  is 
not  satisfied.     He  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"We  can  not,  as  an  organization,  join  in  any  public  demonstration  and 
march  with  those  who  fought  against  tlie  Union  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  a 
cause  that  was  shot  to  death  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  thirty 
years  ago.  It  is  intended,  it  is  said,  that  tliere  shall  be  but  one  flag,  that  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  parade.  Why  not  require  the  same  as  to  uniform? 
The  sooner^  those  who  wore  the  gray  shall  cease  trying  to  symbolize  the 
'  Lost  Cause  '  by  flag  or  uniform,  and  shall  refrain  from  representing  them- 
selves as  a  distinct  part  of  the  people,  the  sooner  will  a  full  realization  of 
patriotism  and  fraternity  be  brought  about." 

The  possible  failure  of  the  project  appears  to  have  given  rise 
to  as  much  comment  in  the  press  as  that  caused  by  its  inception. 

No  Better  Time  for  Such  an  Exhibition.— "Commander-in- 
Chief  Walker  is  all  wrong  in  his  present  way  of  looking  at  the 
parade,  and  will  find  second  thoughts  wisest  and  broadest.  I* 
is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  Grand  Array  should,  as  'an  organ- 
ization,' join  in  the  parade,  altho  individual  posts  may  find  it 
convenient  to  come  as  such.  But  the  greatest  interest  would  be 
excited  by  organizations  that  existed  during  the  war  itself.  It  is 
the  survivors  of  companies,  squadrons,  battalions,  regiments, 
brigades,  divisions,  corps,  and  armies  that  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  marching  together. 

"From  this  ever-memorable  procession,  the  like  of  which  is  not 
known  in  history,  the  members  of  the  Grand  Army  or  the  Loyal 
Legion  or  other  associations  are  not  going  to  be  kept  out.  They 
will  come  with  their  comrades  of  bivouac  or  battlefield,  united 
here  from  many  towns  and  States.  They  will  be  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  that  last  year  caused  Confederate  veterans  to  welcome 
Grand  Army  veterans  so  heartily  at  Louisville.  The  coming 
parade  will  be  wholly  exceptional,  and  as  it  is  the  first,  so  it  may 
be  the  only  one  of  the  sort.  And  we  may  add  that  it  could  come 
at  no  better  time  for  our  relations  with  foreign  lands.  It  will 
show  that  we  are  hand  in  hand  in  loyal  brotherhood,  and  all  for 
the  Union  !" — The  Sun,  New  York. 

Postponement  Will  Hurt  Nobody. — "Inasmuch  as  there  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  doubt  whether  our  veterans  in  gray  would  be 
welcome  in  New  York,  it  is  right  that  the  men  of  the  South  should 
not  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  be  snubbed.  Besides,  a  re- 
union resulting  in  a  quarrel  would  do  harm  to  the  country, 
whereas  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  reunion  will  hurt 
nobody,  except  a  few  who  expected  to  use  it  to  advertise  them- 
selves. We  are  far  from  charging  upon  the  people  generally  of 
the  city  of  New  York  any  word,  deed,  or  thought  of  inhospitality 
in  this  matter;  we  know  where  the  opposition  comes  from,  but, 
really.  New  York  is  not  a  good  place  for  a  Confederate  re- 
union.  .    .   . 

"We  shall  be  ready  to  see  our  friends  on  June  30,  but  could  not 
be  ready  sooner.  Let  all  the  old  Confederates  who  purposed 
going  to  the  New  York  reunion  be  consoled  by  the  thought  that 
there  will  be  a  very  fine  reunion — Confederate  reunion — here, 
and  that  in  Richmond  no  objection  will  be  made  to  tho.se  who 
choose  to  indulge  themselves  in  the  'rebel  yell,'  or  who  wish  to 
march  again  under  their  old  and  tattered  battle-flag." — Tlie  Dis- 
patch, Richmond,    Fa. 

Distinctions  between  Loyalty  and  Treason.— "It  is  just  as 
well  that  the  proposed  'Blue  and  Gray'  parade  in  New  York  on 
July  4,  in  which  the  Union  and  Confederate  veterans  were  to  take 
part,  has  been  abandoned. 

"The  opposition  of  the  G.A.R.  was  not  founded  on  any  spirit 
of  resentment,  or  a  disposition  to  fight  the  war  over  again,  or  to 
fan  the  smouldering  embers  of  sectional  hatred,  or  any  such 
thing.  The  people  who  never  smelt  powder,  excepting  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  are  the  ones  who  do  most  of  the  sneering  at  the 
unwillingness  to  obliterate  distinctions  between  loyalty  and 
treason. 

"By  all  means,  let  bygones  be  bygones,  the  dead  past  bury  its 
dead,  let  us  act  in  the  living  present,  let  the  olive  branch  be  ex- 


tended, let  the  bloody  chasm  be  bridged  and  abridged,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  forgiveness  is  one  thing,  and  the  truth 
of  history  is  another  thing.  The  eternal  distinctions  between 
good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  union  and  disunion,  patriotism 
and  treacherj',  freedom  and  slavery,  can  never  be  wiped  out.  To 
pretend  that  they  can  be,  that  they  have  been,  is  not  to  promote 
good  will  and  the  healing  of  the  breach,  but  is  merely  to  degrade 
all  concerned." — The  Advertiser,  Boston . 

Distinction     between     Union     and     Confederate     Soldiers. — 

"There  is,  as  our  Colonel  says,  abroad  distinction  between  Union 
soldiers  and  Confederate  soldiers.  Is  it  not  marked?  This  nation 
pays  nearly  $150,000,000  a  year  in  i)ensions,  and  many  million 
dollars  more  in  maintaining  homes  for  the  Union  soldiers.  To 
try  to  enforce  the  distinction  that  exists  between  Union  soldiers 
and  Confederates  by  declaring  that  old  Confederate  soldiers  shall 
not  take  part  in  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  with  Union  sol- 
diers does  certainly  seem  to  be  a  trifle  unreasonable.  The  Colo- 
nel declares  that  the  G.  A.  R.,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  shall  keep 
up  this  distinction,  and  he  will  not  allow  any  parade  in  which 
the  Blue  and  the  Gray  shall  mingle.  Now,  we  think  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  soldiers  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  at  all  en- 
dangered by  fraternizing  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  We  think  the 
distinction  is  much  more  robust,  evidently,  than  the  Colonel  does. 
We  think,  indeed,  that  this  action,  if  it  can  do  anj'thing,  can  only 
belittle  that  distinction." — The  News,  Indianapolis. 

"As  citizens  of  a  common  country,  reunited  in  sentiment,  in 
aims  and  in  aspirations  let  us  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
material  fields,  and  hand  in  hand  in  social  life,  but  leave  military 
memories  to  each  other,  without  ostentatious  and  perfunctory 
manifestations  of  fraternity.  If  we  are  fraternal  there  is  no  need 
for  the  demonstrations.  If  we  are  not,  the  demonstrations  will 
not  make  us  so.  Better  drop  the  Blue  and  Gray  business." — The 
Chronicle,  Augusta,  Ca. 


REPUBLICAN    PARTY    DISSENSIONS  OVER 
FREE  SILVER. 

I^HE  political  sensation  of  the  hour  is  the  open  fight  between 
free-silver  and  anti-free-silver  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party,  which  resulted  in  killing  tariff  legislation  in  the  Senate 
last  week.  Senator  Morrill,  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, attempted  for  the  second  time  to  call  up  the  House  tariff 
bill  for  action  and  was  a  second  time  defeated.  Senator  Cannon, 
of  Utah,  joined  the  four  Republican  Senators,  Messrs.  Carter  and 
Mantle,  of  Montana  ;  Teller,  of  Colorado  ;  and  Dubois,  of  Idaho, 
who  had  voted  against  a  similar  motion  on  February  13.  The 
vote  was  33  to  22,  5  Republicans,  6  Poptilists,  and  22  Democrats 
voting  against  Senator  Morrill's  motion.  The  occasion  was  taken 
to  make  declarations  and  counter-declarations  of  Republican 
Party  policy.  These  declarations  on  the  one  hand  amounted  to 
reading  the  silver  Senators,  out  of  the  party,  and  fixing  upon  them 
the  responsibility  for  the  admitted  defeat  of  all  tariff  legislation 
at  this  session.  On  the  other  hand  the  silver  Senators'  defense 
was  to  the  effect  that  they  could  get  along  without  the  party  as 
well  as  the  party  could  get  along  without  them,  and  that  the  pro- 
posed tariff  bill  was  not  a  Republican  protective  measure  in 
principle,  but  a  political  campaign  maneuver. 

Senator  Carter,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  speaking  in  defense  of  the  attitude  of  his  Republican 
silver  colleagues,  said  in  part : 

"To  insure  speedy  relief.  Republicans  dropped  their  own  principles  on 
economic  legislation  and  in  lieu  thereof  accepted  three  distinctly  Demo- 
cratic heresies  on  the  tariff:  Horizontal  revision,  ad  valorem  duties,  and 
the  Wilson  bill  as  a  foundation  for  a  revenue  scheme  [The  House  (Dingley) 
bill].  And  they  proceeded  to  its  enactment,  fondly  hoping  that  the  Presi- 
dent might  condescendingly  consent  to  favor  it  with  his  signature  or  his 
sufferance.  The  bill  reaches  the  Senate;  a  substitute  is  reported  for  it. 
Certain  patriotic  Republicans,  forgetting  the  platform  of  1892  on  the  tariff 
question,  forgetting  all  the  traditions  of  their  party,  seek  to  have  Republi- 
cans in  this  chamber  who  are  devoted  to  bimetalism  and  protection,  two 
elementary  principles  of  Republican  faith,  put  in  such  position  as  appar- 
ently to  be  compelled  to  vote  against  one  of  their  principles  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  success  of  the  other.  Some  gentlemen  who  pretended  to  under- 
stand the  situation  refused  to  cooperate.  To  the  candid  judgment  of  hon- 
est men  I  leave  the  determination  of  questions  relating  to  the  fidelity  of 
Republicans  in  this  Senate  to  their  party  principles. 

'■  Brutal  assaults  are  made,  not  only  upon  the  Republican  Senators  and 
Representatives,  but  upon  the  unoffending  people  of  the  States  they  repre- 
sent as  well.  This  is  thoughtless  ;  this  is  dishonest  ;  this  is  unjust  ;  this  is 
treasonable  to  the  principles  of  the  Republican  Party.    The  Republicans  of 
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the  East  can  not  maintain  this  position  of  total  opposition  to  k-gisiaiion  in 
behalf  of  silver,  without  openly,  clearly,  and  distinctly  proclaiming  that 
the  plank  of  the  party  platform  relating  to  silver  and  gold  was  a  frard,  a 
delusion,  and  a  snare,  and  in  that  position  the  conscience  of  the  Republican 
Party  of  the  nation  will  not  sustain  or  j  ustify  them.  The  Eastern  Republi- 
can opposition  to  silver  legislation  is  unseemly  and  unwise.  It  has  become 
fashionable,  apparently,  to  abuse  silver  Republican  Senators  and  silver 
Republican  States,  and  thoughtless  Republicans  have  injudiciously  an- 
nounced that  Western  States  may  take  up  their  traps  and  leave  the  Repub- 
lican Party— that  their  votes  are  not  needed.  Happily  the  invitation  lacks 
commanding  authority. 

"It  is  important  that  Republicans  should  understand  that  this  thought- 
less chatter,  this  malicious  and  unjustified  abuse,  if  not  tempered  by  the 
better  sense  of  the  Republicans  who  meet  in  national  convention,  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  a  decree  forever  forbidding  the  Republican  Party  from 
placing  another  law  on  the  statute-books  of  this  nation,  To  conceal  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  will  serve  no  useful  purpose.  Timely  admonition 
will  prove  an  element  of  saving  grace.  Let  no  Republican  be  deceived. 
He  who  follows  the  President  antagonizes  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  Republican  Party.  Every  Republican  who  joins  the  President  in  his 
demand  for  the  absolute  fixing  of  the  single  gold  standard  upon  this  coun- 
try, to  the  permanent  exclusion  of  all  hope  for  bimetalism,  makes  his  con- 
tribution to  a  force  destined  to  disrupt  and  destroy  the  Republican  party. 
It  is  high  time  that  Republicans  who  claim  to  be  within  the  party  should 
take  their  cues  from  the  party  platform  rather  than  from  the  White  House." 

The  language  of  the  plank  of  the  Minneapolis  platform  of  1S92 
under  discussion,  quoted  by  Senator  Piatt,  is  as  follows:  "The 
American  people,  from  tradition  and  interest,  favor  bimetalism, 
and  the  Republican  Party  demands  the  use  of  both  gold  and 
silver  as  standard  money,  with  such  restrictions  and  undei  such 
provisions,  to  be  determined  by  legislation,  as  will  secure  the 
maintenance  of  the  parity  of  values  of  the  two  metals." 

A  Poor  Rule  that  Doesn't  Work  Both  Ways.— "Why should 
Western  Republicans,  who  recognize  the  superior  importance  of 
bimetalism,  be  expected  to  stand  for  protection  without  wavering 
when  their  Eastern  colleagues  have  no  hesitation  at  all  in  joining 
hands  with  the  goldite  element  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  order 
to  maintain  the  gold  standard  and  to  utterly  destroy  silver  for  use 
as  a  money  metal  ? 

"  Have  not  we  as  good  a  right  to  insist  that  the  Eastern  Repub- 
licans shall  live  up  to  the  money  plank  of  the  last  platform  as  the}' 
can  possibly  have  to  demand  that  we  shall  aid  them  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  protection  in  this  country  ?  It  is  a  poor  rule  that 
does  not  work  both  ways,  and  in  so  far  as  the  Republicans  of  the 
West  are  concerned  they  have  quite  tinanimously  determined  that 
until  their  Eastern  brethren  make  up  their  minds  to  keep  faith  on 
the  money  question  no  more  assistance  can  be  expected  at  our 
hands  for  the  enactment  of  another  protective  tariff  law. 

"We  are  just  as  sound  Protectionists  as  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts or  Rhode  Island  or  Ohio,  or  any  other  Eastern  State,  but 
we  are  also  firm  believers  in  reciprocity,  and  we  will  not  consent 
to  aid  in  pulling  any  more  high-tariflf  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for 
our  Eastern  friends  until  they  show  by  their  words  and  their 
votes  in  Congress  that  they  are  just  as  good  bimetalists  as  we 
are." —  The  Republican  (Rep.) ,  Detrver. 

Where  Responsibility  Rests. — "Senator  Carter's  plea  of  justi- 
fication for  his  vote  in  opposition  to  the  Dingley  tariff  revenue 
bill  is  that  it  did  not  give  adequate  protection  to  American-grown 
wool.  Very  true  ;  but  neither  did  it  give  adecpiate  protection  to 
any  American  product.  It  was  not  designed  for  the  readjust- 
ment of  tariffs  on  the  basis  of  adequate  protection.  It  was  de- 
signed as  an  emergencj'  measure.  It  sought  to  increase  reventte 
to  such  an  extent  as  should  prevent  the  alarming  progress  of 
treasury  deficits.  And  it  sought  to  do  this  by  imposing  slight 
tariff  duties  where  none  existed,  and  by  making  small  increases  of 
duties  where  they  were  most  obviously  too  low.  .  .  .  Had  the 
Republicans  of  the  Senate  stood  together  on  this  compromise 
bill,  the  responsibility  for  preventing  increase  of  revenue  would 
have  rested  with  the  President  and  his  party.  As  it  is,  Mr. 
Carter  and  his  associates  have  assumed  the  responsibility.  Admit 
the  force  of  all  that  Mr.  Carter  said  yesterday,  concede  that  he 
made  a  great  speech  and  acquitted  himself  most  creditably,  and 
yet  the  responsibility  remains." —  7'/te  Infer  Ocean  {Rep.), 
Chicac;o. 

The  Minneapolis  Plank  Will  Not  Do. — "We  do  not  agree 
with  Senator  IMatt  [of  Connecticut]  that  the  currency  jjlank  in 
the  Minneapolis  platform — the  platform  of  1892 — should  be 
brought  down  from  the  lumber-room  and  made  to  do  duty  again 
in  the  platform  of  iR()6.  We  differ  with  him,  radically  and  with 
emphasis.     Rightly  interpreted,  that  ])lank  was  well  enough  in 


the  lime  of  it.  Things  have  occurred  since  then.  Theconditions 
are  changed.  The  sound-money  Republicans  will  not  be  content 
this  year  with  an  ingenious  form  of  words  which  they  acquiesced 
in,  and  made  the  best  of,  four  years  ago. 

"  What  they  want  this  year  is  a  currency  plank  that  shall  inter- 
pret itself — a  declaration  so  simple,  plain,  frank,  straightforward, 
and  emphatic  that  the  dullest  voter  can  not  help  understanding  it 
and  the  most  casuistic  compromiser,  harmony-monger,  and  cottoner 
to  the  free-silverites  can  not  explain  it  away.  The  experts  in  the 
art  of  juggling  with  words  should  be  shown  to  back  seats  at  St. 
Louis  ne.xt  summer.  Their  services  are  not  required." — The 
Courant  {Rep.),  Hart/ord,  Conn. 

The  Vice  of  Compromise. — "It  is  the  chronic  vice  of  "Wash- 
ington that  it  tries  to  compromise  everything.  There  will  be  all 
sorts  of  schemes  proposed  within  the  next  two  months  for  satis- 
fying the  silver  bolters.  But  the  declaration  that  there  shall  be  no 
protection  of  home  industries  until  there  is  free  coinage  of  silver 
raises  an  issue  which  can  not  be  compromised.  The  act  of  men 
who  defeat  the  Republican  Party  in  order  to  force  upon  it  their 
individual  will  leaves  no  room  for  any  course  except  an  impossi- 
ble surrender  or  their  complete  overthrow.  The  public  demand 
for  protection  will  not  be  weaker,  but  immeasurably  stronger  and 
more  imperative  for  this  reverse,  and  its  extent  and  intensity  will 
measure  the  hostility  toward  the  men  elected  as  Republicans  who 
have  turned  against  their  principles,  and  denied  to  American  in- 
dustries the  help  so  sorely  needed. " — The  Tribune  {Rep.),  New 
]  \yrk. 

"The  Republicans  have  proved  even  more  incapable  than  were 
the  Democrats  of  securing  united  action  in  Congress  and  directing 
legislation  to  positive  ends.  And  the  reason  is  the  same,  that  on 
the  one  great  issue  before  the  country  they  are  irreconcilably 
divided.  The  attempt  to  gloss  over  this  division  and  unite  the 
parly  on  a  fictitious  tariff  issue  has  failed,  as  it  ought  to  fail,  and 
it  matters  little  whether  Mr.  Morrill  reads  Mr.  Teller  out  of  the 
party  or  Mr.  Teller  reads  out  Mr.  Morrill.  The  silver  men  at 
least  understand  the  difference  between  a  live  issue  and  a  dead 
one.  They  are  standing  together,  and  they  will  hold  up  their 
party  and  Congress  and  the  country  until  the  friends  of  honest 
money  get  together  and  present  a  united  front  against  them." — 
The  Times  {Ind.  Devi.),  Philadelphia. 

"The  party  platform  must  no  longer  juggle  with  words  as  it 
did  in  1SS8  and  1392,  and  as  some  of  its  most  eminent  candidates 
for  nomination  are  doing  now.  It  must  declare  for  sound  money, 
meaning  gold,  and  against  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver.  Senator  Carter  may  not  be  able  to  remain  in  the  party 
with  such  a  platform,  but  he  is  not  wanted  in  it,  as  it  will  be 
better  to  have  him  retire  and  a  new  man  elected  chairman  than 
have  the  party  win  through  evasion  and  trickery,  subjecting  it  to 
the  domination  of  the  silver  men." — The  Ledger  {hid.  Rep.), 
Philadelphia . 

"The  great  Republican  silverite  bolt  of  1896.  instead  of  begin- 
ning in  the  national  convention,  began  in  Congress.  It  came  the 
other  end  foremost.  Republican  Senators  representing  the  silver 
States,  headed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  national  com- 
mittee, deliberately  walked  out  of  their  party  ranks,  as  Senators 
Jeff  Davis,  Hunter,  Mason,  Benjamin,  and  the  other  secessionist 
Senators,  headed  by  Vice-President  Breckinridge,  walked  out  of 
the  Senate  chamber  in  1861.  It  is  one  of  the  extremely  probable 
events  of  the  future  that  history  will   repeat  itself  in  reversed 
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order  in  the  disruption  of  the  Republican  Party  in  i^^)b."—'J7u' 
Chronicle  {Dein.),  Chicago. 

"The  quarrel  in  the  Senate  will  now  be  transferred  to  the  St. 
Louis  convention  for  a  fight  to  the  finish.  The  majority  of  the 
party  is  sound  on  the  question,  but  it  must  now  say  so  in  words 
not  to  be  mistaken  or  consent  to  be  led  by  the  minority  into  the  . 
silver  camp.  The  day  of  delphic  utterance  and  compromise  has 
gone  by  for  both  parties.  That  pride  and  vanity  which  have  led 
Republicans  to  believe  this  day  could  be  prolonged— that  the 
cohesive  power  of  public  plunder  was  sufficient  to  overcome  all 
else— have  now  been  brought  to  earth,  even  as  with  the  Demo- 
crats, and  we  rejoice  that  such  is  the  case."— 7//t'  Rcpiiblicati 
{I?id.),  Springfield,  Mass. 

"The  collision  between  the  free-silver  Republicans  and  sound- 
money  men  yesterday  was  a  sort  of  prefatory  skirmish  betokening 
what  may  happen  in  June  at  St.  Louis.  The  free-silver  dele- 
gates, few  or  considerable  in  number,  will  undoubtedly  make 
demands  upon  the  majority  of  that  body  which  should  be  received 
in  the  same  indomitable  spirit  that  Senators  Morrill,  Sherman, 
and  Frye  exhibited  yesterday.  Safety  lies  along  the  path  ^of 
keeping  the  Republican  platform  entirely  clear  of  free-silver  com- 
plications."—  The  Transcript  {Rep.),  Boston. 

"Nor  was  the  act  of  the  highwaymen  a  mere  display  of  bravado. 
The  weapons  with  which  they  are  armed  are  very  powerful,  and 
they  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  use  which  they  hope  to 
make  of  them.  The  condition  which  they  have  already  imposed 
upon  the  passage  of  any  tariff  legislation  this  year  is  the  passage 
of  a  free-silver  bill  or  'something  equally  as  good.'  That  condi- 
tion they  can  still  impose  for  the  entire  term  of  the  next  Congress. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  form  a  compromise  between  them  and 
their  party  will  take — to  what  extent  the  Republican  organization 
will  surrender  to  their  demands." — The  Times  {Don.),  New 
York. 

"The  final  bolt  of  the  silver  Republican  Senators  on  Tuesday 
and  yesterday  was  an  event  of  very  great  significance.  It  jiiay 
or  may  not  be  the  end  of  the  silver  crusade,  as  Senator  Sherman 
says,  but  it  certainly  presents  a  difficult  and  perplexing  problem 
to  the  Republican  Party."— 7//t'  World  {Dejn.),  New  York. 


The  Case  of  Miss  Flagler.— The  result  of  the  trial  of 
Miss  Flagler,  a  society  lady  of  Washington,  for  shooting,  last 
summer,  a  colored  boy  whom  she  suspected  of  stealing  from  her 
father's  orchard,  is  the  subject  of  considerable  adverse  comment 
in  the  press.  It  was  the  vigorous  protest  against  inaction  made 
by  the  colored  people  of  the  district  that  finally  led  to  prosecution 
in  the  criminal  court.  At  the  trial  last  week  Miss  Flagler  pleaded 
guilty  of  "involuntary manslaughter"  and  was  sentenced  to  a  fine 
of  $500  and  imprisonment  for  three  hours.  She  was  driven  to 
and  from  the  jail  in  her  father's  private  carriage,  and  is  said  to 
have  sat  in  the  matron's  room  in  pleasant  company,  for  the  180 
minutes  required.  The  New  York  Recorder  says:  "This  is  a 
burlesque  of  American  justice.  Occurring  in  the  capital  of  the 
nation  thirty  years  after  the  Constitution  was  amended  to  give  the 
colored  race  all  the  legal  right's  that  belong  to  the  white  race,  it 
may  well  make  us  blush.  It  shows  that  the  spirit  of  Chief -Justice 
Taney's  famous  declaration  still  lives,  and  that  it  is  still  true 
that,  in  the  very  capital  itself,  black  people  have  no  rights  which 
a  certain  class  of  white  people  are  bound  to  respect."  The  Pitts- 
burg Chronicle-Telegrapli  thinks  that  doubtless  Miss  Flagler 
suffered  keenly  from  remorse,  "but  her  trial  and  imprisonment 
partook  of  the  nature  of  a  farce." 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  comments  on  such  discrimination  as 
follows:  "It  is  one  of  the  most  serious  charges  brought  against 
our  criminal  procedure  that  we  have  one  method  of  dealing  with 
the  rich  and  well-connected  and  another  for  the  poor  and  friend- 
less. In  the  main,  the  charge  we  are  confident  is  baseless.  Our 
courts,  as  a  general  rule,  know  no  distinction  of  persons,  and  the 
only  advantage  the  rich  and  well-to-do  criminal  has  over  the  poor 
and  friendless  one  is  in  the  ability  to  secure  the  service  of  able 
counsel  to  defend  him.  A  single  case,  however,  of  marked  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  a  rich  criminal  makes  all  the  testimony  on 
the  other  side  'kick  the  beam'  in  the  popular  estimate.  It  serves 
as  a  point  for  the  criticism  which  the  poor  and  friendless  among 
criminals  are  so  ready  to  make,  and  renders  it  comparatively  easy 
for  them  to  mislead  the  sympathetic.  One  instance  like  the 
Flagler  case  does  more  harm  in  this  way  than  can  be  cured  by 
dealing  out  exact  and  undiscriminating  justice  in  ten  thousand 
other  cases. " 


WILL    POPULISTS   AND    SILVER    MEN    UNITE? 

\  STRONG  effort  is  being  made  by  silver  men,  both  within 
•^^-  and  without  the  Populist  Party,  to  induce  that  party  to 
limit  its  entire  campaign  this  year  practically  to  the  free-silver 
issue.  The  plan  is,  if  both  the  old  parties  refuse  to  champion 
free  silver,  to  mass  the  silver  sentiment  in  the  Populist  ranks, 
eliminating  for  that  purpose  the  other  planks  now  in  the  Populist 
platform,  which  call  for  government  ownership  of  railroads, 
telegraphs,  and  telephones,  a  graduated  income-tax,  prohibition 
of  alien  ownership  of  land,  and  an  increase  of  the  circulating 
medium  to  an  amount  "not  less  than  $50  per  capita."  The  con- 
vention of  the  various  bimetallic  organizations  recently  consoli- 
dated is  fixed  for  the  same  time  and  place  (St.  Louis,  July  22)  as 
have  been  chosen  for  the  Populist  convention. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  recent  free-silver  conference  at 
Washington  declared  for  the  direct  issue  of  all  paper  currency  by 
the  Government  instead  of  by  the  banks  as  well  as  for  free  silver, 
but  no  further  demands  contained  in  Populist  platforms  were 
countenanced.  Chairman  Mott,  of  the  Silver  Party,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  calls  for  a  Presidential  candidate  pledged  to 
free  silver  and  national  currency  without  the  intervention  of 
banks  of  issue.  Senator  Tillman's  speech  also  coupled  the  cause 
of  free  silver  with  Government  issue  of  circulating  notes.  The 
Republican  free-silver  Senators,  however,  who  signed  the  Whar- 
ton Barker  manifesto  for  free  silver  and  protection,  do  not  refer 
to  Government  issue  at  all. 

7Vie  Silver  Knight  a?id  National  Watchman,  published  by 
Senator  Stewart  in  Washington,  devotes  itself  to  the  single  issue 
of  free  silver  and  recently  published  a  collection  of  opinions  from 
thirty-five  papers  not  allied  with  either  of  the  old  parties,  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  no  substantial  advocacy  by  any  of 
them  of  anything  but  free  silver.  Out  of  the  thirty-five  quota- 
tions ten  directly  favor  and  one  opposes  the  contemplated  union 
of  all  silver  factions,  the  others  being  non-committal. 

Among  the  leading  reform-party  journals  The  Non-Conjortn- 
ist,  Indianapolis,  and  the  Topeka,  Kans. ,  Advocate  (Senator 
Peffer's  paper)  may  fairly  be  said  to  pursue  a  waiting  policy. 
The  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Citizen  adheres  to  the  broad  platform. 

The  Silver  Party  a  Corporation  Tool. — "On  the  one  hand  is 
the  People's  Party — a  political  organization  more  or  less  perfect 
iji  every  State  in  the  Union,  polling  at  the  last  election  about  one 
and  a  half  million  votes,  and  this,  notwithstanding  in  many  States 
the  Populist  votes  were  fraudulently  'counted  out.' 

"On  the  other  hand  is  a  self-constituted  organization — like  a 
chamber  of  commerce — no  party  record  and  no  votes  behind  it,  a 
close  corporation,  organized  and  dictated  almost  entirely  by  cor- 
poration and  ex-corporation  attorneys,  and  in  the  interest  of  cor- 
porations, as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Silver  Party  de- 
mands, as  a  preliminary  sine  qua  Jion  to  its  support,  that  every 
part  of  the  Omaha  platform  in  opposition  to  corporations  shall 
become  null  and  void. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  deceived  so  often 
in  party  platforms,  that  is  has  been  fondly  hoped  that  the  day  of 
double-dealing  platforms  was  over.  The  Omaha  platform  enjoys 
the  high  distinction  of  being  the  sole  party  platform  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  that  said  what  it  meant,  and  meant  what  it  said. 
The  Populist  Party  is  also  the  only  national  party  whose  princi- 
ples and  record  have  been  unswervingly  for  the  free  coinage  of 
silver,  and  it  is  remarkable,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  party  which 
makes  the  free  coinage  of  silver  the  paramount  issue  should  com- 
mence operations  by  destroying  the  only  national  party  that  is  in 
favor  of  silver !   .   .   . 

"If  we  are  to  indorse  the  plan  of  Senator  Jones  and  eliminate 
from  the  Omaha  platform  the  abolition  of  private  and  corporate 
banks  of  issue,  which  necessarily  leaves  all  the  forces  of  monopoly 
in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation,  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
even  if  obtained,  will  do  the  country  no  more  substantial  good 
than  to  administer  a  bread  pill  for  cancer." — Ex-Gov.  D.  H. 
Waite,  of  Colorado,  in  The  Voice,  New  York. 

A  Middle  Ground  Can  be  Found. — "After  a  day  of  delibera- 
tion they  [the  Silver  Conference]  put  forth  a  platform  on  the 
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money  question  which  is,  in  whole  and  in  part,  the  platform  of 
the  People's  Party,  They  declared  '  that  the  power  to  control  and 
regulate  a  paper  currency  is  inseparable  from  the  power  to  coin 
money,  and  all  currency  intended  to  circulate  as  money  should  be 
issued.'  and  its  volume  controlled  by  the  Government  only,  and 
should  be  legal  tender.'  This  is  the  most  rational  platform  that 
the  silver  advocates  have  enunciated.  It  is  a  platform  which  in- 
cludes the  money  question,  and  it  sets  forth  the  attitude  of  finan- 
cial reformers  e.xplicitly.  inasmuch  as  it  declares  for  the  issue  of 
money  by  the  Government  only,  direct  to  the  people.  This  is  all 
that  could  be  asked  of  them  on  the  money  question,  and  the  right 
hand  of  felIow.ship  and  cooperation  should  be  extended  to  them 
by  the  Populists  on  this  particular  question.  The  silver  men. 
however,  should  not  expect  the  Populists  to  abandon  their  other 
fundamental  principles.  Nor  will  this  be  done.  The  fact  that 
the  silver  men  have  called  their  convention  to  meet  the  same  day 
and  in  the  same  city  with  the  Populists  is  ominous  of  harmony 
between  the  two  great  divisions  of  reformers.  Great  discretion 
will  be  necessary  in  the  management  of  those  two  conventions. 
It  will  be  unfair  and  impolitic  to  expect  either  to  go  the  whole 
distance  in  effecting  a  union.  The  silver  men  have  already 
adopted  one  of  the  three  great  fundamental  planks  of  the  Populist 
platform,  and  we  think  that  the  latter  will  look  favorably  toward 
a  middle  ground  for  united  effort."— 7//^  Progressive  Age, 
Minneapolis. 

No  Trimming  of  the  Platform.— "We  do  not  underrate  the 
overtowering  importance  of  the  money  question  in  its  entirety. 
We  believe  it  not  only  worthy  of  one  campaign  but  a  dozen  of 
them  as  the  sole  issue.  But  we  say  that  the  other  planks  of  our 
platform— the  concrete  propositions  of  Government  railroads  and 
telegraphs.  Government  loans  and  Government  banks  have 
drawn  around  the  standard  of  money  reform  a  large  number  of 
the  two  million  or  more  men  that  now  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
People's  Party.  It  is  now  proposed  by  some  to  drop  this  power- 
ful recruiting  force,  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  we  will  gain 
more  rapidly.  There  is  not  in  all  our  personal  acquaintance  a 
solitary  man  who  offers,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  come  with  us  if 
we  will  trim  our  platform  to  the  money  question.  Not  one.  In- 
quire in  your  neigiiborhood  about  this  matter.  If  the  silver  men 
not  now  in  our  party  withdraw  from  their  old  parties  in  large 
numbers  and  offer  to  cooperate  with  us  in  a  battle  royal  against 
the  money  power,  they  will  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  People's  Party.  We  are  waiting  hopefully  for  the 
silver  men  of  the  old  parties  to  act.  The  Silver  Party  is  a  refuge 
for  them  if  they  can  not  swallow  our  platform.  We  will  continue 
to  wait  and  hope  until  the  convention  mQ^X.'-.." — M issouri  World, 
Chillicothe,  Mo. 

Is  There  Really  a  New  Silver  Party?— "At  the  meeting  of 
the  Illinois  Reform  Press  Association  in  this  city  Mr.  Taubeneck. 
the  chairman  of  the  People's  Party  National  Committee,  an- 
nounced that  the  New  Silver  Party  was  without  a  press  and  ap- 
pealed to  Populist  publishers  to  devote  space  to  the  new  party 
movement.  This  proposition  ought  to  convince  anybody  that  tlie 
inception  of  the  move  is  one  of  retrogression. 

"  Where  is  the  lienefit  to  our  movement  in  booming  a  pretended 
new  party  that  has  neither  press,  nor  voters  ;  only  a  lot  of  leaders 
j)lea'ling  with  the  Populist  press  for  recognition.  We  admit  that 
there  had  been  a  hope,  a  desire,  that  a  break  might  be. made  in 
old  party  lines  and  voters  led  to  the  investigation  of  monetary 
problems.  Any  move  that  will  result  in  leading  old  party  voters 
to  read  and  think  on  vital  issues  will  <lo  good.  Hut  if  the  sole 
object  is  to  lead  the  Populist  press  to  recognize  a  fake  'party' 
then  we  jirotest    .   .   . 

"Isn't  there  such  a  thing  as  a  i)arty  being  entirely  too  new  or 
rather  too  fresh?  T/ic  JCxpress  has  no  desire  to  antagonize  any 
movement  that  looks  toward  the  educating  of  the  ])cople  on  lines 
of  thought  that  are  elevating  :  We  do,  however,  claim  the  People's 
Party  press  should  not  join  in  a  retrograde  movement.  If  there 
is  a 'New  Silver  Party"  their  own  ]>ress  should  boom  it.  Popu- 
lists should  move  squarely  forward  on  lines  laid  down  by  the 
People's  Party." — T/te  K.r press,  Chicago. 

The  Dominant  Issue.— "The  monetary  question  has  now  as- 
sumed this  form.  Shall  the  jieople  of  the  United  States  adopt  a 
system  of  mr)ncy  wherein  the  only  full  legal-tender  money  will 
l)e  some  three  hundred  millions  of  goM  coin,  and  all  the  billions 
of  indebtedness  to  be  pai<l  only  with  this  insignificant  sum  of  gold 


which  is  being  continually  cornered  and  manipulated  by  the  gold 
gamblers  and  speculators  of  a  single  city?  Or  shall  the  people 
adopt  a  money  system  wherein  some  $700,000,000  of  silver.  $300.- 
000.000  of  gold,  and  $900,000,000  of  paper  shall  all  be  full  legal 
tender  with  which  to  pay  their  billions  of  debts?  In  other  words, 
shall  the  people  of  this  country  deliberately  destroy  $16,000,000 
of  their  debt-paying  money  solely  for  the  benefit  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  a  lot  of  mortgage  sharks  and  gold  speculators? 

"It  is  a  question  of  the  few  gold-owners  against  the  millions  of 
wealth-producers.  Shall  the  people  put  themselves  absolutely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  gold  gamblers  for  the  money  with  which  to  pay 
their  debts  and  transact  their  business? 

"All  the  talk  about  'honest  money'  and  'the  only  money  of  the 
world'  and  depreciated  silver'  and  'fifty-cent  dollars'  and  'fiat 
lunacies'  is  simply  a  cloud  of  verbal  dust  thrown  in  the  air  by  the 
henchmen  of  the  gold  speculators  and  mortgage  owners  to  befog 
the  people's  minds  and  blind  their  eyes  to  the  real  issues  now  at 
stake  in  the  money  controversy." — The  Knights  oj  Labor  /otir- 
nal,  Philadelphia. 


NO  APPROPRIATIONS   FOR  SECTARIAN 
INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  House  of  Representatives  last  week  struck  out  from  the 
Indian  Appropriation  bill  all  appropriations  in  aid  of  sec- 
tarian schools.  Congressman  Linton,  of  Michigan,  an  A.  P.  A. 
member  and  a  Republican,  led  the  successful  fight  against  the 
customary  appropriation,  claiming  that  the  entire  amount, 
$250,000.  would  go  to  Catholic  schools.  Democrats  voted  almost 
solidly  against  cutting  off  the  appropriation  this  year  ;  Republi- 
cans were  divided.  The  vote  in  committee  of  the  whole  was  93 
to  64  in  favor  of  the  Linton  amendment,  to  which  the  House 
agreed  without  division.  This  is  the  second  demonstration  at  this 
session  in  opposition  to  Congressional  appropriations  to  sectarian 
institutions.  The  District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill  con- 
taining appropriations  for  charitable  institutions  under  denom- 
inational control  has  been  recommitted  after  having  failed  to 
pass  by  a  vote  of  135  to  143. 

"Show  "your  Hands,  Congressmen." — "It  appears  that  the 
lower  house  of  the  present  Congress  is  in  the  power  of  the  A. 
P.  A.  Only  recently  we  had  occasion  to  note  its  action  in  regard 
to  appropriations  for  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Again,  on  last  ^Monday,  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  most  cowardly  way  obeyed  the  behests  of  the  conspirators, 
led  by  Mr.  Linton,  a  bitter  anti-Catholic,  sent  to  legislate  in 
Washington  by  one  of  the  Michigan  districts,  and  struck  all  ap- 
propriations for  the  support  of  Indian  schools  conducted  by  relig- 
ious denominations.  But  as  the  grtai  majority  of  these  are 
Catholic,  it  was  they,  of  course,  that  the  blow  was  aimed  at. 
Now.  as  the  Government  in  Washington  has  shown  no  disposition 
to  supply  schools  of  its  own  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  chil- 
dren, it  follows  that  the  A.  P.  A. .'from  sheer  hatred  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  prefers  tiiat  these  children  should  remain  ignorant 
savages  rather  than  become  civilized  as  Catholics. 

"But  why  was  it  that  no  member  present  had  the  courage  to 
call  for  the  yea  and  nay  vote,  so  that  the  names  of  those  taking 
sides  would  have  to  go  on  record  and  become  known?  The  same 
tri?k  had  been  resorted  to  in  the  previous  action,  as  we  noted  at 
the  time,  and  warning  had  been  given  to  prevent  its  repetition. 
The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  is 
evidently  made  uj)  of  bigots  and  cowards." — Catholic  Standard 
and  rimes,  fhiladclphia. 

A  Sound  Principle  Run  to  Extremes.— "With  some  little 
knowledge  of  these  Indian  schools  and  the  conditions  on  the 
reservations  we  have  always  thought  the  best  results  were  ob- 
tained in  educating  Indian  children  by  having  it  done  by  de- 
nominational schools,  no  matter  whether  they  were  Methodist, 
Catholic.  Presbyterian.  Episcopal,  or  Baptist,  all  of  which  de- 
nominations have  taken  ]iart.  Therefore  the  wisest  expenditure 
the  Governmoj'.t  could  make  of  its  Indian  school  fund  was  to 
divert  a  portion  of  it  to  these  religious  schools.  The  question  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  sectarian  approjiriations  for 
schools  among  the  whites.  With  the  Indians  some  degree  of 
religious  education  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  secular  edu- 
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cation.  Among  the  white  people  of  this  land  this  may  be  safely 
left  to  the  family,  the  church,  or  the  Sunday-school.  The  envi- 
ronment is  that  of  Christianity.  With  the  Indians  it  is  different. 
They  are  pagans  or  heathen,  so  far  as  early  training  goes  in  the 
tenets  of  Christianity.  The  Government  schools,  which  in  time 
will  take  the  place  of  the  denominational  schools,  may  teach  a 
sound  morality,  but  they  are  debarred  from  teaching  the  princi- 
ples of  Christian  faith.  These  considerations  should  have  oper- 
ated in  the  House  against  the  rescinding  of  the  gradual  system 
of  stopping  these  appropriations,  and  initiating  one  of  immediate 
and  absolute  prohibition,  with  the  result  that  thousands  of  Indian 
children  are  left  unprovided  for.  It  is  a  case  of  running  a  sound 
principle  to  extremes,  and  making  it  fit  exceptional  conditions." 
—  The  Post,  Pittsburg. 

Should  be  Viewed  in  a  Broad  Light. — "It  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  millions  of  dollars  of  public  money  have  in  the  past  been 
voted  to  sectarian  educational  institutions,  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution. For  a  long  time  all  the  denominations  which  main- 
tained Indian  schools  asked  for  and  received  such  appropriations. 
Latterly,  however,  the  Protestant  churches,  feeling  that  such  use 
of  public  money  could  not  be  justified,  have  declined  to  ask  for 
public  assistance  for  their  schools.  The  Catholic  Church  contin- 
ued, tho,  to  beg  for  appropriations,  and  it  has  maintained  a 
bureau  at  Washington  for  that  purpose.  It  has  always  been  able 
to  get  what  it  wanted  until  this  year,  and  the  usual  appropriation 
would  have  been  voted  at  this  session,  perhaps,  but  for  the  vigor- 
ous opposition  of  Representative  Linton.  .  .  .  Regardless  of 
A.  P.  A.  influence,  and  regardless  also  of  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  members  of  Congress  should  main- 
tain firmly  the  position  they  have  taken  and  forever  hereafter 
refuse  to  appropriate  a  dollar  of  public  money  for  a  sectarian 
purpose." — The  Leader,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Difference  between  Common  Schools  and  Indian  Schools. — 
— "The  question  of  public  aid  to  Indian  schools  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  general  question  of  'religion  in  the  schools.' 
The  two  questions  have  properly  nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 
The  element  of  religious  intolerance  has  entered  into  each,  and 
has  in  each  case  produced  mischief. 

"In  the  common-school  system  in  general  the  only  method  of 
eliminating  sectarian  jealousy  is  to  eliminate  religious  instruction 
and  to  make  the  public  instruction  entirely  secular,  leaving  relig- 
ious instruction  to  be  supplied  by  other  agencies.  Some  Roman 
Catholics  object  to  this  because  they  desire  that  the  school  fund, 
or  what  they  call  their  'share'  of  that  fund,  shall  be  employed  to 
inculcate  their  doctrines.  Some  Protestant  ministers  object  to  it 
because  they  desire  that  the  whole  of  the  school  fund  shall  be 
used  to  propagate  Protestant  doctrines.  It  is  only  by  withstand- 
ing both  parties  that  the  schools  can  be  confined  to  their  proper 
purpose  of  teaching  the  elements  of  knowledge,  ujjon  the  neces- 
sity of  which  to  all  are  agreed.  But  no  question  of  this  kind 
arises  in  relation  to  the  Indian  schools.  The  Government  does 
not  profess  to  teach  the  Indians  upon  its  own  account  and  by  its 
own  methods.  Either  instruction  will  be  given  by  charitable  as- 
sociations, that  is,  by  the  churches,  or  it  will  not,  in  existing  cir- 
cumstances, be  given  at  all." — The  Times,  A'e^v  York. 

The  Government's  Implied  Contracts. — "When  the  State,  by 
legislation,  encourages  individuals  to  make  costly  investments  to 
carry  on  work  believed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  public,  it  enters  into 
an  implied  contract  with  those  individuals.  Regard  for  its  own 
dignity,  as  well  as  for  the  principle  of  equity,  demands  that  that 
contract  be  scrupulously  regarded,  and  that  if  a  new  policy  be 
decided  upon,  its  introduction  shall  be  made  so  gradual  as  to 
avoid  hardship  to  the  investors. 

"The  observance  of  this  rule  by  the  Democratic  Congress  which 
summarily  repealed  the  law  providing  a  bounty  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar,  would  have  enabled  the  planters  to  save  themselves 
from  loss,  and  would  have  been  more  creditable  to  the  nation  than 
the  course  which  was  pursued.  The  same  principle  applies  in  the 
case  of  the  withdrawal  of  Government  appropriations  from  sec- 
tarian schools  for  the  education  of  the  Indians.  There  should  be 
a  separation  of  church  and  ""'itate,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  would  look  with  disfavor  upon  the  perpet- 
uation of  the  policy  inaugurated  under  President  Grant.  But  the 
dignified  and  equitable  way  to  effect  a  change  would  be  the  way 
recommended  by  the  Congressional  committee  on  Indian  affairs, 
which  proposed  an  annual  reduction  of  the  appropriation  amount- 


ing to  20  per  cent.,  which  would  result  in  the  entire  withdrawal 
of  Government  support  at  the  end  of  five  years." — The  Evening 
Wisconsin,  Miliuaiikee. 

"We  are  glad  that  the  national  House  of  Representatives  had 
the  courage  of  its  convictions  to  break  down  a  long-established 
precedent,  and  we  are  glad,  too,  that  the  motive  which  actuated 
the  House  did  not  spring  from  the  demands  of  any  special  organ- 
ization but  that  the  members  of  Congress  should  vote  to  discon- 
tinue the  appropriation  because  of  their  convictions  of  duty  as 
American  citizens,  devoted  to  a  pure  form  of  popular  government, 
free  from  the  entangling  conditions  that  dominate  nearly  all  the 
other  governments  of  the  world." — The  Hawkeye,  Burlington, 
Iowa. 

"Government  support  of  sectarian  schools  is  inconsistent  with 
that  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  says  'Congress 
.shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exe.rci.se  thereof. '  We  do  not  here  say  that 
Government  support  of  sectarian  schools  is  a  plain  violation  of 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution,  but  that  it  is  inconsistent  there- 
with we  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  deny.  Any  recognition  of 
sectarianism  by  the  Government,  except  in  cases  where  moral  de- 
pravity is  covered  with  a  veil  called  religion,  is  incompatible  with 
along-established  American  doctrine." — The  Jotirnal,  Detroit. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

The  Politici.\n's  Reply. 

What  is  "reform"  ?    Oh,  foolish  lad! 

And  have  you  thus  let  pass 
Your  chance  for  knowledge  which  brings  joy? 

Such  are  the  times,  alas. 

But  since  all  tardily  you  ask 

For  wisdom's  kindly  light. 
You  come  to  one  who  finds  the  task. 

Pleasant  and  easy  quite. 

"Reform  "  is  a  great  moral  throb 

Whose  cause  we  scarce  can  trace, 
Which  makes  some  big  man  lose  his  Job 

And  puts  me  in  his  place. 

—  The  Star,  Washing-ton. 

In  the  moves  on  the  political  chess-board  when  cash  is  used  it  sometimes 
operates  as  a  check. —  The  Times,  Philadelphia. 

Clara  Barton  has  more  influence  over  the  Sultan  than  the  combined 
European  powers. —  The  Times,  Waiertown,  N.  V. 

General  Weyler  talks  as  if  he  were  conducting  a  prize-fight  instead  of 
a  military  campaign. —  The  Press,  New  York. 

The  proposition  to  slaughter  the  seals  so  as  to  prevent  their  extermina- 
tion recalls  the  thoughtfulness  of  Turkish  rule  in  Armenia.  —  The  Record. 
Philadelphia. 

New  York's  Four  Hundred  must  sympathize  with  the  Salvation  Army 
in  the  matter  of  family  rows. —  The  World,  Neiv  York.. 

another  indication  of  the  decadence  of  the  United  States  Senate  is  the 
calm  and  unruffled  manner 
in  which  it  permits  Mr. 
Collis  P.  Huntington  to  put 
his  fingers  to  his  nose  and 
wiggle  them. —  The  Herald, 
Boston. 


John  G.  Carlisle  and 
Ben  Tillman  are  enabling 
the  Republicans  to  be  reck- 
less enough  about  appear- 
ances to  nominate  Quay  if 
they  take  the  notion.—  The 
Republic,  St.  Louis. 

Apparently,  the  Senate 
is  much  more  anxious  to 
see  Cuba  freed  from  bonds 
than  the  United  States. — 
The  Ledger,  P/iiladelphia. 

Pacific  Railroad  deals 
appear  to  have  been  good 
things,  except  for  the  road 
itself. —  The  Evening  Post, 
Chicago. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of 
complamt  over  the  crop  of 
seeds  of  Cleveland's  admin- 
istration, but  ducks  and 
bonds  are  plenty,  and  the 
people  might  as  well  make 
up  their  minds  to  stand  it 
for  another  year. —  The  In- 
ter Ocean,  Cliicago. 


the  magnetic  pole. 
Mr.  Nansen  reports  the    discovery    of   some 
things  that  have  been    lost  and    forgotten  for 
lo  !  these  many  days. 

—  The  Journal,  Minneapolis. 
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THOMAS  HOOD,  AUTHOR  OF 
SHIRT.' 


"THE    MAHOGANY-TREE,"    AND    HOOD'S 
"SONG    OF  THE   SHIRT." 

OXE  of  the  most  entertaining  chapters  in  Mr.  M.  II.  vSpiel- 
man's  "Historj'  of  Punch"  is  that  in  which  the  famous 
table  at  which  for  many  years  the  staff  of  Punch  have  dined  each 
week  is  described.  This  is  the  table  immortalized  by  Thackeray 
as  "The  Mahogani'-Tree. "  P'rom  the  birth  of  Punch  a.  custom  of 
weekly  dining  was  inaugurated  which  is  still  adhered  to,  not 
alone  for  purposes  of  good-fellowship  and  conviviality,  but  to 
discuss  the  features  of  the  coming  issue, 
to  decide  on  the  subjects  of  cartoons,  and, 
by  thus  keeping  in  touch  with  one  an- 
other, to  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  pa- 
per. "For  three  and  fifty  years."  says 
Mr.  Spielman,  "have  these  illustrious 
functions  been  held,  fifty  to  the  year  ;  and 
those  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty 
meals  marked  off,  week  by  week,  the  pro- 
gress of  English  humor  during  the  Victo- 
rian era."     To  quote : 

"And  the  Table  itself— ///<?  Table— the 
famous  board  of  which  we  all  have  heard, 
yet  none,  or  but  very  few  of  us,  have  seen 
•  -I  myself  among  the  fortunate  few.  As 
a  piece  of  furniture,  this  hospitable,  but 
rather  primitive,  piece  of  joinery  is  not  of 
much  account,  the  top  being  of  plain  deal 
{pace  Thackeray's  'Mahogany  Tree'), 
oblong  in  shape,  with  rounded  ends.  But 
its  associations  render  it  a  treasure  among 
treasures,  a  rich  and  priceless  gem.  For 
at  this  Table  nearly  every  man  upon  the 
staff  has,  from  the  day  it  was  made,  sat  and  carved  his  initials 
upon  it  with  a  penknife,  when  officially  elevated  to  Punch' s 
peerage.  As  each  has  died,  his  successor  has  taken  his  place — 
just  as  the  Institut  de  France  creates  Immortals  to  fill  the  chairs 
made  vacant  by  death — and  he  has  cut  his  initials  or  his  mark 
close  by  those  of  the  men  who  occupied  the  place  before  him. 
There  they  are,  staring  at  you  from  the  Table  like  so  many 
abecedarian  skeletons  at  the  feast,  and  if  you  take  a  furtive  and 
hasty  peep  from  the  doorway  and  lift  the  green  protective  cloth, 
you  catch  sight  nearest  you  of  a  '  D.  M. '  in  close  company  with  a 
beautifully  cut 'W.  M.  T. '  and  a  monogrammatic  leech  inside  a 
bottle  flanked  by  a  'J.'  and  an  'L. '  ;  and  you  gaze  with  deep  in- 
terest on  the  handiwork  of  them  and  of  the  rest,  many  of  whom 
have  carved  their  names,  as  on  that  Table,  deep  into  England's 
roll  of  fame." 

The  initials  D.  M.  are  for  Du  Maurier;  W.  M.  T.  for  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  ;  and  J.  L.  for  John  Leach,  the  cartoonist. 

Thomas  Hood's  "Song  of  the  Shirt"  was  one  of  Punch's  great 

successes,  and  at  this  table  its  merits 
were  first  discussed.  "We  are  told 
that  the  particular  incident  by  which 
this  poem  was  suggested  was  one 
which  called  forth  a  powerful  leader 
in  J'hi-  Times.  It  was  the  fact  that  a 
woman,  with  a  half-starved  infant  at 
the  breast,  was  "charged  at  the  Lam- 
beth police-court  with  pawning  her 
master's  goods,  for  wiiich  she  had  to 
give  £,2  security.  Her  luisband  had 
died  by  an  accident,  and  liad  left  lier 
with  two  children  to  sujiport,  and  she 
obtained  by  her  needle  for  the  main- 
tenance of  herself  and  family  what  her 
master  called  the' good  living'  oi  seven 
THACKKRAVs  INITIALS.        shi'llhigs  it  Week."     To  quotc  again  : 


'THE  SONG  OF  THE 


"Punch  was  at  once  aglow  veith  red-hot  indignation,  and  in  an 
article  entitled  '  Famine  and  Fashion'  proposed  an  advertisement 
.such  as  this  for  the  firm  that  employed  her  : 

"  Holland  coats  from  two  and  three  are  shown 
liy  Hunger's  hafjgard  fingers  neatly  sewn. 
Embroidered  tunics  for  your  infant  made,— 
The  eyes  are  sightless  now  that  worked  the  braid  ; 
Rich  vests  of  velvet  at  this  mart  appear, 
Each  one  bedimm'd  by  some  poor  widow's  tear  ; 
And  riding  habits  formed  for  maid  or  wife. 
All  cheap — aye,  ladies,  cheap  as  pauper-life. 
For  vtourning  suits  this  is  the  fitting  mart, 
For  every  garment  help'd  to  break  a  heart. 

"The  subject  touched  Hood  more  powerfully  perhaps  than 
others,  for  his  nature  was  essentiilly  grave  and  sympathetic.     As 

he  himself  had  said,  it  was  only  for  his 
livelihood  that  he  was  a  lively  Hood — 
altho  he  was  always  brimming  over  with 
comicalities;  and  he  never  felt  more 
deeply  the  dignity  of  his  profession  and 
his  own  force  and  weight  than  when  he 
was  engaged  on  serious  work.  So  Hood 
conjured  up  his  '  Song  of  the  Shirt, '  moved 
l)y  the  revelations  of  poor  seamstresses 
who  received,  as  it  appeared,  five  far- 
things a  shirt,  out  of  which  sum  they  had 
to  find  their  own  needles.  Mark  Lemon 
told  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton  that  Hood  had 
'accompanied  the  poem  with  a  few  lines 
in  which  he  expressed  the  fear  that  it  was 
hardly  suitable  for  Punch,  and  leaving  it 
between  his  discretion  and  the  waste-pa- 
per basket. '  It  had,  said  Hood,  already 
been  rejected  by  three  papers,  and  he  was 
sick  of  the  sight  of  it.  Mark  Lemon 
brought  the  poem  up  at  the  Table,  where 
the  majority  of  the  staff  protested  against 
its  inclusion  in  a  comic  paper.  But  Le- 
mon was  determined;  and,  after  all,  was 
it  not  for  a  Christmas  number  that  he  de- 
stined it — a  number  in  which  something  serious,  pathetic,  with  a 
note  of  pity  and  love,  was  surely  not  out  of  place? 

"The  efYect  of  its  publication  was  tremendous.  The  potm 
went  through  the  land  like  wildfire.  Nearly  very  paper  quoted 
it,  headed  by  The  Times;  it  was  the  talk  of  the  hour,  the  talk  of 
the  country.  It  went  straight  to  John  Bull's  kind,  bourgeois, 
sympathetic  heart,  just  as  Carlyle  declared  that  Ruskin's  truths 
had  'pierced  like  arrows'  into  his.  The  authorship,  too,  was  vig- 
orously canvassed  with  intense  interest.  Dickens,  with  that  keen 
insight  and  critical  faculty  which  had  enabled  him  almost  alone 
among  literary  experts  to  detect  the  sex  of  George  Eliot,  then  an 
unknown  writer  .  .  .  was  one  of  the  few  who  at  once  named  the 
writer  of  the  verses.  And  it  was  well  for  Hood  that  he  had  proof 
of  the  authorship,  for  one  of  the  most  curious  things  connected 
with  the  poem  was  the  number  of  persons  who  had  the  incompre- 
hensible audacity  to  claim  it.    .    .    . 

'"Punch  shared  handsomely  in  the  glory  of  the  poet,  and  its 
circulation  tripled  o\\  the  strength  of  it.  And  Mrs.  Hood,  poor 
soul,  triumphed  in  her  prophecy  ;  for  had  she  not  said,  and  main- 
tained in  spite  of  each  successive  rejection  from  foolish  editors — 
'Now,  mind.  Hood,  mark  my  words ;  this  will  tell  wonderfully! 
It  is  one  of  the  best  things  you  ever  did. ' 

"And  so  this  song,  which,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  still  thrills  you 
as  you  read,  achieved  such  a  popularity  that  for  sudden  and  en- 
thusiastic jipplause  its  reception  has  rarely  been  equaled.  It 
was  soon  translated  into  every  language  of  Europe — (Hood  used 
to  laugh  as  he  wondered  how  they  would  render  'Seam  and 
gusset  and  band'  into  Dutch)  ;  it  was  printed  and  sold  as  catch- 
jiennies.  printed  on  cotton  pocket-handkerchiefs,  it  was  illustrated 
in  a  thousand  ways;  and  the  greatest  triumph  of  all,  which 
brought  tears  of  joy  to  Hood's  eyes,  before  a  week  was  out  a  poor 
lieggar-womau  came  singing  it  down  the  street,  the  words  set  to 
a  simjile  air  of  her  own    " 


ON  the  3(ith  of  Kebriiury  Mr.  Julian  Ralph  cabled  to  the  New  York 
Journal:  "  A  damaged  copy  of  Chaucer's  '  Canterbury  Talcs,'  printed  by 
Cnxton  in  1478,  anil  a  first  edition,  fetched  $s.'«'"'  Sotheby's  auction-room 
to-day.  Some  of  the  leaves  are  missing,  and  two  had  the  corners  torn  off. 
This  is  the  hlKlici^t  price  known  to  have  been  paid  for  the  work." 
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MISUSE   OF  THE   CLASSICS. 

UNFORTUNATELY  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  classics 
are  often  destroyed  for  the  pupil  by  the  misuse  of  them 
simply  as  instruments  of  teaching.  From  this  opinion,  expressed 
by  Mr.  Boyd  Winchester  in  Education  (February) ,  few  persons 
who  have  "been  through  the  mill"  will  dissent.  Mr.  Winchester 
disclaims  any  intention  of  depreciating  the  value  of  grammatical, 
philological,  or  any  other  kind  of  instruction,  but  he  believes  that 
the  prevalent  class-room  style  of  pursuit  of  the  classics,  so  me- 
chanical and  technical  in  its  methods,  is  almost  certain  to  end  in 
torturing  out  of  the  pupil  all  love  for  its  literature  ;  that  it  entails 
years  of  fruitless  labor ;  that  it  is  composed  of  too  much  of  what 
Lessing  calls  "professor'ing,"  and  is  adapted  to  test  nothing  but 
what  may  be  mechanically  acquired  and  mechanically  imparted — 
what  may  be  poured  out  from  lectures  into  note-books,  and  from 
note-books  into  examination-papers.  He  compares  the  metrical 
anatomist  of  dactyls  and  choriambs  and  spondees,  laboriously 
classing  verse,  according  to  the  number  of  feet  or  measures,  as 
octonarius,  senarius,  hexameter,  pentameter,  tetrameter,  dime- 
ter, or  monometer  ;  or  picking  up  dropped  feet  or  syllables ;  or 
pondering  over  anapests,  trochaics,  or  the  dactylic  trimeter  cata- 
lectic,  with  one  who  would  turn  from  the  beauty  of  the  waning 
moon  and  simply  see  a  plant  suggesting  apogee  or  perigee.  He 
believes  that  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  classics  as  a  mere 
monument  of  language,  instead  of  as  the  expression  of  art  and 
genius,  have  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  their  vitality  ;  that  it  has 
led  to  the  substitution  of  grammatical  and  verbal  commentary  for 
the  relation  of  a  literary  masterpiece  to  history,  to  philosophy,  to 
esthetics ;  that,  in  a  word,  it  has  led  to  a  total  misconception  of 
the  ends  at  which  classical  study  should  aim.  Mr.  Winchester 
suggests  that  Horace  seems  to  have  had  a  premonition  that  some 
such  fate  awaited  his  work,  for  in  the  twentieth  epistle  of  Book 
I.,  presaging  the  misfortunes  it  may  encounter  in  its  old  age,  he 
says  : 

"  Hoc  qnoque  te  manet,  ut  pueros 
Elementa  docetitem 
Occupet  exij-emis  in  vicis  balba  senectusy 

which  IS  translated — "This,  too,  awaits  you,  that  faltering  dotage 
shall  seize  on  you  to  teach  boys  their  rudiments,  in  the  skirts  of 
the  city."  We  quote  several  passages  from  Mr.  Winchester's 
article,  as  follows : 

"Bacon  calls  it  the  first  distemper  of  learning  when  men  study 
words.  We  may  not  be  prepared  to  agree  with  this  statement. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  student  under  much  of  the  prevail- 
ing methods  in  many  schools  may  waste  years  in  the  fruitless 
labor  of  wearing  out  his  dictionary,  and  yet  die  without  catching 
a  sound  of  the  infinite  melody  of  the  many-voiced  sea.  When 
the  thoughts  of  a  great  writer  are  in  his  hand,  when  the  soul  of  a 
great  people  is  mirrored  before  him,  it  must  be  regarded  as  noth- 
ing less  than  a  waste  of  opportunity  for  the  ordinary  student  to 
be  laboring  over  the  endless  intricacies  of  accent  and  quantity, 
orthographical  and  syntactical  problems.  For  the  ordinary  reader 
of  the  classics  the  object  is  that  he  may  come  in  contact  with  the 
spirit  of  an  age  and  people  so  colossal  in  almost  all  their  features  ; 
that  he  may  read  in  their  own  tongue  the  thoughts  of  their  great 
poets,  orators,  and  historians;  that  he  may  know  something  of 
and  be  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  liberty,  law,  and  republican  free- 
dom which  is  stamped  upon  so  much  of  that  age  and  people  ;  that 
by  contact  with  these  great  spirits  his  mind,  like  the  face  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet  returning  from  the  Holy  Mount,  will  continue 
radiant  with  the  lingering  light  of  their  inspiration. 

"Every  masterpiece  of  the  classics  should  not  be  degraded  into 
the  mere  pabulum  of  hj'percritical  professors,  who  value  a  jDoet's 
text  only  as  a  field  for  the  rivalries  of  sterile  pedantry  and  arbi- 
trary conjecture.  The  tree  of  classical  education  in  such  a  field 
can  produce  nothing  better  than  attenuated  and  deciduous 
leaves.    .  .   . 

"Unless  our  classical  discipline  goes  beyond  mere  grammatical 
analysis  and  metrical  recitation  we  may  as  well  dismiss  the  clas- 
sics from  our  curriculums.  If  Sophocles  and  Lucretius  could  come 
among  us,  they  would  be  amazed  to  learn  that  it  was  held  by  the 


'proprieties  of  a  dim-eyed  scholarship'  that  the  power  to  construe 
and  amend  their  own  choruses  and  hexameters  was  still  the  test 
of  the  highest  achievement  in  classical  education.  It  is  neither 
feasible  nor  desirable  that  much  time  be  given  to  the  mastery  of 
supposed  original  and  native  orthoepic  rules,  unless  contempla- 
ting professional  and  special  work  for  which  it  may  be  a  helpful 
equipment." 

Mr.  Winchester  urges  that  instruction  of  the  classics  be  invig- 
orated and  enlightened  by  higher  forces;  that  instruction  be  less 
of  a  dull  routine  of  comparative  philology  and  general  grammar. 
He  continues  : 

"Let  us  smooth  difficulties,  minimize  technicalities,  and  aban- 
don superfine  niceties  and  details.  Let  it  be  removed  somewhat 
from  the  region  of  mere  utilitarian  appliances  and  dull,  useless 
pedantry,  and  more  into  the  sphere  of  kindred  thought,  imagina- 
tion, and  taste.  Let  the  student  be  led  into  a  more  sympathetic 
comprehension  of  the  priceless  beauty,  loveliness,  and  dignity  of 
those  antique  masters  ;  of  the  grace,  power,  and  plenitude  of  the 
structures  they  wrought,  and  of  their  close  and  deep  relation  with 
human  nature  and  human  afi^airs.  Then  the  forms  of  these  mas- 
ters will  not  stand  before  the  student,  heroic  it  is  true,  but  heroes 
without  blood  and  shadowy,  objects  of  worship  in  which  there  is 
more  of  tradition  than  of  devotion  ;  kept  on  archaic  shelves,  not 
cherished  and  quoted,  their  notes  rousing  the  mind  and  feelings 
to  no  movement,  coming  like  a  'horn  of  elfland  faintly  blowing' 
and  meant  for  other  ears,  but  will  push  their  way  toward  the  stu- 
dent through  distraction  and  cares,  and,  .standing  close  beside 
him,  speak  to  him  with  living  voices  not  only  pleasant  but  also 
useful,  and  as  contemporary  with  his  ears  as  with  the  ears  they 
first  enraptured,  converting  'the  letter  which  killeth  into  the 
spirit  which  maketh  alive.' 

"A  mere  polyglot  familiarity  with  the  classics  tends  to  make 
the  thoughts  thin  and  shallow,  and  so  far  from  in  itself  carrying 
us  to  vital  knowledge,  needs  a  compensating  force  to  prevent  its 
carrying  us  away  from  it.  But  when  not  taught  in  a  wooden  and 
pedantic  manner,  but  with  a  real  reference  to  the  literature  which 
they  enshrine  ;  read  as  the  works  of  human  beings  on  matters  of 
human  interest  and  not  as  many  illustrations  of  grammatical 
rules  and  critical  canons — then  they  may  be  transformed  from  a 
dull,  mechanical  discipline  into  a  valuable  and  formative  know- 
ledge, imbibing  something  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  ancient  thought 
and  civilization." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Winchester  says  that  classical  scholarship, 
in  its  common  and  technical  sense,  is  a  narrow  specialty  of  very 
subordinate  value  and  rarely  attained  ;  a  narrow  specialty  which, 
when  exclusively  followed,  has  a  most  enfeebling  influence,  which 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients  themselves,  and  which  is  something 
wholly  different  from  a  wide  and  fruitful  appreciation  of  their 
literature. 


A  Tip  to  Writers. — Since  sin  came  into  the  world,  there 
has  probably  been  no  one  purely  human  agency  more  prolific  of 
crime  and  human  suffering  and  of  temptation  to  do  wrong  than 
the  multitude  of  arbitrary,  impolitic,  and  absurd  laws  which 
have  been  enacted  to  unjustly  exact  from  the  people  contributions 
of  their  labor  and  property  under  the  name  of  taxation,  and  yet 
the  utilization  of  these  experiences  by  novelists  and  dramatic 
authors  has  been  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  comparatively 
petty  transactions  of  smugglers  and  the  illicit  producers  of  dis- 
tilled spirits.  Even  the  terrible  tax  incidents  which  preceded  and 
in  fact  occasioned  the  great  French  Revolution,  have  not  entered 
largely  as  an  element  into  more  than  one  or  two  works  of  fiction 
of  acknowledged  merit  in  the  English  language.  As  a  field  of 
morals  also,  this  subject  has  been  almost  entirely  ignored,  and 
rarely  entered  upon  by  theologians ;  and  yet  under  the  tax,  laws 
of  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  other  countries,  tlje  prac- 
tise of  perjury  is  encouraged  and  tolerated  to  a  degree  that  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  any  high  standard  of 
public  morality,  or  any  rational  religious  belief. — Principles  of 
Taxation,  by  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  in  Appleton' s  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  February. 


The  youngfer  Dumas  once  went  to  his  father  and  told  him  he  had  run 
into  debt  $io,ooo.  "Work  as  I  do,"  said  the  elder  Dumas.  "I  have  just 
cleared  off  $50,000." 
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DEATH    OF    BILL   NYE. 

THE  death  of  Edgar  Wilson  Nye,  which  occurred  at  his  home 
near  Asheville,  N.  C. ,  on  the  afternoon  of  February  22.  has 
called  forth  unusual  expressions  of  regret,  for.  aside  from  his 
character  as  a  popular  humorist,  he  was  broadly  known  as  a 
gentleman  of  exceptional  worth.  He  was  born  in  Shirley,  Me.. 
August  25.  1850.  During  his  early  infancy  his  parents  moved  to 
St.  Croix  county,  Wis.  He  received  an  academic  education  at 
River  Falls,  studied  law,  and  went  to  Wyoming  Territory,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in   1S76.     Early  in  life  he  began  to 

contribute  humorous 
sketches  to  W'estern 
newspapers.  He  es- 
tablished a  daily  pa- 
per in  Laramie  City, 
Wyo. ,  called  T/ic 
JiOomerang,  and 
while  editing  it  he 
was  also  justice  of 
the  peace,  postmas- 
ter, school  superin- 
t  e  n  d  e  n  t ,  United 
States  Commission- 
er, and  member  of 
the  legislature.  A 
dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Recorder  from 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.  , 
dated  February  22, 
said : 

"The  people  of 
Laramie  and  Chey- 
enne heard  the  news 
of  Bill  Nye's  death 
with     keen     regret. 


BILL  (EDGAR   WILSON)   NYE. 
(Copyright,  1895  by  Kockwood,  Photographer.) 


The  old  Boomerati}^  office,  over  the  stable,  will  be  draped  with 
mourning.  It  was  there  that  the  humorist  made  his  reputation, 
saying,  that  'to  get  to  our  office  you  go  down  the  alley,  enter 
the  stable,  twist  the  gray  mule's  tail,  and  immediately  take  the 
elevator. '" 

'flw  Boomerang  not  proving  a  success.  Nye  removed  to  Hud- 
son. W^is. ,  where  he  rapidly  rose  as  a  writer.  Subsequently  he 
came  to  this  city  and  was  a  contributor  to  many  publications. 
We  clip  the  following  from  the  New  York  Jojiriial' s  obituary 
notice : 

"One  of  the  first  things  that  gave  the  editor  of  The  Booiiifratig 
a  reputation  outside  of  Cheyenne  was  his  'write-up'  of  that  town. 
In  it  he  represented  everybody  and  everything  in  the  reverse  of 
their  real  characters.  He  enlarged  upon  the  business  done  by  a 
peanut-stand  and  made  it  out  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  business  places  in  the  city.  He  told  of  church  trustees 
meeting  in  a  saloon  to  discuss  the  question  of  immersion,  and 
treated  everyone  else  in  a  similar  way.  At  first  the  people  of 
Cheyenne  were  inclined  to  be  angry,  but  finally  thought  it  over 
and  laughed. 

"  From  that  day  on  the  services  of  Nye  were  in  big  demand,  and 
he  was  soon  brought  to  New  York  to  work  at  a  salary  which 
seemed  fabulous  to  him  at  the  time.  He  afterward  published 
some  of  his  stories  in  book  form.  They  were  'Bill  Nye  and  The 
Boomerang,'  issued  in  18S1  ;  'The  Forty  Liars,'  in  1883;  '  I'.aled 
Hay.'  in  1S84:  'Bill  Nye's  Blossom  Rock.'  in  1885.  and  'Re- 
marks.' in  1886. 

"Then  came  his  lecturing  tour  with  James  WMiitcomb  Riley  and 
his  attempt  to  travel  alone,  which  was  ended  by  an  assault  upon 
hirn  by  part  of  an  audience  at  Pattrson.  N.  J.,  which  was  dissat- 
isfied with  his  endeavor  to  amuse  them. 

"His  first  appearance  as  a  playwright  was  in  1S91,  when  'The 
Cadi'  was  ])roduced  at  the  Union  Square  Theater,  New  York. 
His  latest  elTort  in  this  line  was  thi-'Stag  Party,*  in  which  he 
collaborated  with  Paul  Pr)tler." 


LITERARY   GLUT   AND   SHABBY   CRITICISM. 

NOW  and  then  some  one,  oppressed  beyond  endurance  by  the 
avalanche  of  literature  that  streams  from  the  printing- 
presses,  rises  to  protest  against  the  imposition  of  such  a  burden. 
Mr.  William  Knight,  contributing  to  77ie  Aineieent/i  Century, 
incidentally  mentions  this  subject  in  his  article  on  "Criticism  as 
Theft,"  saying  : 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  far  too  much  is  written  nowa- 
days, by  'all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.'  The  list  of  new 
books  advertised  week  after  week  by  the  publishing  houses  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Continent,  and  America  is  stupendous,  and 
almost  baffling.  There  never  was  anything  like  it  heretofore. 
It  may  be  one  result  of  our  extended  methods  of  modern  educa- 
tion, and  the  evils  which  it  has  created  will  probably  cure  them- 
selves before  long.  Meanwhile,  our  English  literature — as  it  is 
mirrored  in  the  long  advertisement  lists  issued  by  our  publishing 
firms — is  undergoing  an  extraordinary  change.  For  the  few 
dozen  '  Books  of  the  Season'  which  used  to  interest  our  grand- 
fathers, we  have  now  not  only  hundreds,  but  thousands.  One 
who  is  tolerably  well  in  touch  with  this  continuous  stream  of 
tendency — the  evolution  of  new  books — is  constantly  met  by  the 
question,  'Oh,  have  you  seen  so  and  so?'  or,  'You  should  read  so 
and  so.  It's  the  best  book  of  the  year.'  They  are  works — per- 
haps belonging  to  his  own  department— of  which  he  has  never 
heard,  and  which,  perhaps,  he  will  never  see.  The  printing- 
presses  of  the  last  decade  of  this  nineteenth  century  are  produ- 
cing books  at  such  a  rate  and  of  such  dimensions,  that  no  one  can 
possibly  keep  pace  with  the  many-sided 'output, '  can  even  re- 
member the  names  of  the  books  and  their  authors,  far  less  be 
familiar  with  their  contents;  and  librarians,  or  members  of 
'library  committees' — town  libraries  or  university  ones,  it  is  all 
the  same — have  to  confess,  with  dismay,  that  it  has  become  an 
extraordinarily  difficult  thing  to  winnow  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff." 

While  Mr.  Knight  thinks  it  is  true  that  this  vast  increase  in  the 
number  of  new  books  published  week  by  week  is  a  partial  justifi- 
cation of  the  "multitudinous  criticism"  which  overtakes  them,  the 
majority  of  these  criticisms  are,  he  asserts,  worse  than  the  books 
they  criticize,  and  do  no  good  to  their  readers  or  their  authors  or 
to  the  public.     He  touches  upon  criticism,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"The  truth  is  that  the  function  of  the  modern  critic  is  a  singu- 
larly ill-defined  one.  WHio  is  to  define  it?  is  a  question  not  easily 
answered,  hut  it  maj*  surely  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  written  about  is  essential  to  any  ade- 
quate criticism.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  quite  notorious  fact  that 
when  asked  to  review  a  book  sent  to  him  for  the  purpose — and 
presumably  sent  because  the  recipient  is  considered  an  authority, 
or  a  quasi-authority  (if  not  an  expert)  on  the  subject — some  re- 
viewers have  contented  themselves  with  cutting  open  the  table  of 
contents  and  the  preface,  and — without  reading  the  book  itself — 
proceeding  to  review  it.  At  the  sale  of  a  large  library  of  books, 
which  had  been  sent  for  review  to  an  'expert.'  who,  for  many 
years,  wrote  long  and  most  dexterous  literary  notices  for  a  daily 
newspaper  of  celebrity  and  importance,  it  was  found  that  the  pages 
of  very  few  were  cut,  while  some  of  the  books  and  their  authors 
had,  by  this  critic  of  the  hour,  been  brilliantly  'cut  up'  I  Some- 
times a  book  is  sent  for  review  to  one  who  is  on  the  occasional 
staff  of  a  paper,  and  he  has,  on  a  sudden,  to  'get  up  the  subject' 
discussed,  to  consult  his  authorities,  or — as  an  editor  once  told 
me  was  a  common  habit — to  read  every  other  notice  of  the  book 
which  had  already  appeared  I  before  he  wrote  his  own.  The 
'little  knowledge'  thus  acquired  is  too  often  thrust  into  the  fore- 
ground of  the  notice  produced.     Surely  such  reviewing  is  theft. 

"It  is  a  self-evident  and  elementary  truth  that  an  author  who 
adds  anything  of  value  to  the  literature  of  the  world  is  entitled  to 
receive  a  reward  for  his  labor.  If  the  return  of  that  reward  is 
prevented  by  capricious,  or  ignorant,  or  reckless  criticism,  the 
Clitic  has  stolen  from  the  author,  quite  as  truly  as  if  he  had  robbed 
him  of  his  purse.  He  /tas  robbed  him  of  the  legitimate  value  of 
his  brain-work  ;  but  it  is  only  criticism  of  the  reckless  and  unen- 
lightened order  that  does  this.  A  critical  'notice,'  written  to 
dis|)lav  mere  deftness  or  nimblencss  of  wit.  ingenious  repartee, 
power  of  sarcasm  or  of  rejoinder,  is  not  criticism  at  all." 
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LANDOR   AS   SKETCHED    BY  MRS. 

LINTON. 


LYNN 


A  GLIMPSE  into  the  private  life  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  is 
always  an  inviting  privilege,  especially  when  the  curtain  is 
lifted  by  the  hand  of  one  whom  we  know  to  be  no  intruder  upon 
the  sacred  privacy  of  that  proud  and  peculiar  man.  2^Irs.  Lynn 
Linton,  writing  for  The  IVoinan  at  lioiiw,  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  her  first  meeting  with  Landor.  We  let  her  speak 
for  herself : 

"I  was  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Empson,  a  noted  esthete  in  those 
days,  when  there  came  in  an  old  man  still  sturdy,  vigorous,  up- 
right, alert.  He  was  dressed  in  brown,  and  his  whole  style  was 
one  of  noticeable  negligence.  His  clothes  were  unbrushed  and 
shabby  ;  his  shirt-front  was  coarse  and  plain,  like  a  night-shirt ; 
a  frayed  and  not  ovcrclean  blue  necktie,  carelessly  knotted,  was 
awry  ;  his  shoes  were  full  of  bumps  and  bosses  like  an  apple-pie ; 
and  the  contrast  between  him  and  Dr.  Brabant,  who  was  always 
spruce  and  trim  and  well  got  up  and  well  preserved,  was  exceed- 
ingly striking.  But  the  face  beneath  the  somewhat  shapeless  hat 
was  one  not  to  be  passed  unremarked,  even  in  a  crowd.  The 
keen  eyes;  the  lofty  brow;  the  thin,  close-set  lips,  w'ith  the 
sweetest  smile  that  ever  man  had  to  correct  the  first  impression 
of  sternness,  and  to  soften  the  undoubted  resolution  of  the  whole 
of  the  lower  jaw  ;  the  look  of  thought  and  power  that  shone  in 
Ins  eyes  and  rested  like  a  written  word  on  his  face  ;  and,  with  all 
the  shabbiness  of  the  outward  man,  the  dignity,  the  superiority, 
the  self-respect  of  his  bearing  and  its  wonderful  courtesy  to 
■women,  all  made  him  noticeable  even  to  those  who  did  not  know 
who  he  was. 

"When  he  came  in.  Dr.  Brabant  presented  me  to  him.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  pleased  smile  that  came  round  his  lips,  and  the 
half-laughing  look  in  his  eyes  when  he  said:  'And  who  is  this 
little  girl  who  is  so  glad  to  see  an  old  man?'  We  made  friends 
on  the  spot,  and  I  soon  became  his  daughter.  He  never  called 
me  anything  else,  and  never  wrote  to  me  as  anything  but  his 
'dear  daughter,'  and  never  signed  himself  even  W.  S.  L.,  but 
always  'Father;'  and  the  friendship  that  began  then  continued 
without  a  break  to  the  last  day  of  his  conscious  life.  I  loved  him 
with  my  whole  heart  and  soul.  I  was  mortally  afraid  of  his  quick 
temper,  which  I  soon  understood  and  was  careful  never  to  cross. 
He  could  not  bear  opposition,  and  young  and  unformed  as  I  was, 
it  did  not  seem  to  me  becoming  to  oppose  him,  whatever  he  might 
have  said.  I  was  not  there  to  correct  him,  nor  did  I  dare.  Had 
he  said  the  sun  was  shining  at  midnight,  I  should  have  answered, 
'Yes.  dear  father,  it  is.'" 

Mrs.  Linton  was  accustomed  to  visiting  the  poet  at  least  once 
every  year,  and  she  recalls  certain  things  which  came  into  the 
ordering  of  their  lives  "as  one  remembers  songs  and  sunsets  and 
"beautiful  places."  One  was  Landor's evening  reading  of  Milton, 
"which  was  the  same  kind  of  a  thing  as  a  noble  voluntary  on  a 
magnificent  organ."  Another  was  their  daily  walk  in  the  park 
and  their  talks  when  they  rested,  perhaps  near  a  lilac  bush,  which 
•was  one  of  his  favorite  flowers.  He  used  to  say  that  he  held  that 
year  to  be  lost  when  he  could  not  bury  his  face  in  a  bunch  of 
"laylock  ;"  for  he  had  the  old-fashioned  pronunciation,  and  said 
"St.  Jeems,"  "laylock,"  "obleege."  "srimp,"  "cowcumber," 
"goolden,"  and  the  like.     We  quote  briefly  again  : 

"'Pomero,'  the  little  sharp-nosed,  shrill-voiced  Pomeranian, 
was,  of  course,  a  feature  in  the  dear  old  father's  life;  and  his 
alternations  between  caresses  and  objurgations  were  very  strange. 
At  one  moment  he  would  have  him  between  his  strong  but  soft 
and  tenderly  gripping  hands,  burying  his  face  in  the  little  fellow's 
coat,  kissing  him,  calling  him  'darling,'  asking  him  where  'he 
got  his  pretty  yeller  tail  from  ?'  and '  was  his  mother  a  fox  ?'  The 
next  he  had  thrown  him  on  the  floor  for  a 'little  noisy,  trouble- 
some devil,'  for  whom  one  would  have  expected  the  hangman's 
cord  as  the  logical  ultimate.  He  was  always  losing  Pomero,  and 
always  giving  some  unprincipled  scamp  half-a-crown  for  his 
return.  The  dog  must  have  been  a  settled  source  of  income  to 
some  one,  so  frequently  was  he  lost  and  so  regularly  returned. 
But  the  anguish  of  his  loving  and  passionate  master  during  his 
absence  was  pitiable  to  behold. 

"Once,  when  I  was  staying  with  him,  he  had  a  small  dinner 


party,  of  Dickens,  John  Foster,  and  myself.  This  was  my  first 
introduction  to  both  these  men.  I  found  Dickens  charming,  and 
Foster  pompous,  heavy,  and  ungenial.  Dickens  was  bright  and 
gay  and  winsome,  and  while  treating  Mr.  Landor  with  the  re- 
spect of  a  younger  man  for  an  elder,  allowed  his  wit  to  play  about 
him,  bright  and  harmless  as  summer  lightning." 


"Independent  Theater"  in  Russia.— In  Russia,  as 
in  other  countries,  there  is  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  pres- 
ent state  of  dramatic  art.  The  public,  it  seems,  prefers  farces 
and  low  comedy,  particularly  adaptations  from  the  French,  and 
strong,  honest  works  of  art  receive  but  little  favor.  To  combat 
this  decadent  tendency,  a  free  or  independent  theater  has  been 
organized  by  lovers  of  the  drama.  The  first  j'ear  of  this  venture, 
according  to  the  report  in  the  St.  Petersburg  JSovoye  Vreinya, 
proved  remarkably  successful.  We  translate  the  following  from 
a  review  in  that  paper  : 

"The  organization  of  the  Free  Theater  was  a  notable  event  in 
our  dramatic  life.  Early  last  year  the  first  attemjjts  were  made 
to  produce  literary  and  artistic  plays,  and,  altho  there  was  no 
regular  company,  the  degree  of  success  attained  was  gratifying. 
Among  the  plays  produced  were 'Henry  the  Fourth'  and  other 
Shakespearian  dramas.  Gerhardt  Hauptmann's  'Hannele'  fol- 
lowed and  had  to  be  given  thirteen  times,  the  audiences  being 
large  and  enthusiastic.  Encouraged  by  this  sign  of  public  favor, 
the  managers  leased  a  theater,  organized  a  regular  compan}-,  and 
inaugurated  a  series  of  remarkable  productions  of  Russian  plays, 
new  and  old.  Tolstoi's  'Power  of  Darkness'  was  given,  and  this 
alone  was  a  great  service  to  art  as  well  as  literature.  The  play 
was  discussed  widely  and  thoroughly  and  created  a  sensation. 
The  Free  Theater  also  secured  special  permission  of  the  authori- 
ties to  produce  a  play  by  Potekhin.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  neither 
of  these  plays  would  ever  have  been  staged  by  private  managers. 
A  number  of  great  foreign  plays  followed — by  Ibsen,  Sudermann, 
Maeterlinck,  Victor  Hugo,  and  others.  In  all,  seventy-two  per- 
formances were  given,  and  the  average  receipts  were  802  roubles 
[said  to  be  unusually  large  for  Russia].  Considering  the  great 
financial  and  artistic  obstacles  which  the  movers  in  this  enterprise 
had  to  overcome,  the  record  of  the  first  year  is  excellent.  The 
public  willingly  patronized  the  Free  Theater,  and,  at  all  events, 
there  remains  the  fact  that  a  new  private  theater  has  been  estab- 
lished which  subordinates  all  considerations  to  the  true  interests 
of  literature  and  the  drama." — Translated  for  The  Literary 
Digest.  • 


NOTES. 

It  is  said  that  before  commencing  a  picture  Lord  Leighton  carefully 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  wliat  he  purposed  to  do,  and  proceeded  without 
hesitation  to  do  it.  He  never  "painted  out"  portions  of  a  work,  substi- 
tuting other  objects  or  other  figures  for  those  originally  decided  upon. 
The  general  idea  was  in  tl.s  first  instance  fixed  upon  a  sheet  of  brown 
paper  in  black  and  white.  Then  the  scheme  of  color — always  a  matter  of 
prime  importance— was  painted  on  a  small  panel.  Next  the  model  was 
posed  and  drawn— first  in  the  nude,  and  then  as  draped  ;  the  drapery 
having  previously  been  carefully  and  minutely  studied  apart.  Lastly,  the 
final  cartoon  was  copied  accurately  on  to  the  canvas  in  outline,  and  colored 
in  monochrome.  The  nude  was  then  draped  over,  and  the  actual  work  of 
painting  proceeded  apace.  In  the  case  of  certain  works  of  importance 
Lord  Leighton  added  to  the  task  of  preparation  by  making  a  number  of 
clay  models. 

Arsene  Houss.we,  the  celebrated  French  litterateur,  died  in  Paris  on 
February  26.  He  was  born  at  Bruyeres,  in  the  Department  of  Aisne,  on 
March  28,  1815.  When  about  twenty  years  of  age  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was 
soon  upon  friendly  terms  with  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  French  literary 
world.  His  first  books  quickly  attracted  public  attention  and  led  in  a 
short  time  to  his  becoming  celebrated.  In  1849  he  became  director  of  the 
Comedie-Francaise,  and  under  the  Empire  was  appointed  inspector-general 
of  the  museums.  Among  his  works  are  "  Philosophes  et  Comediennes," 
"  Les  Filles  d'Eve,"  "Sous  la  Kegence  et  sous  la  Terreur,"'  "Blanche  et 
Marguerite,"  "  Les  Grandes  Dames,"  "History  of  the  Forty-first  Fauteuil 
of  the  French  Academy,"  "  King  Voltaire,"  and   "  History  of  French  Art." 

Ch.\racteristic  and  Probably  True.— Many  stories  are  being  told  of 
the  late  Eugene  Field.  He  was  very  fond  of  children.  He  loved  to  "  chum  " 
with  them,  to  tell  them  horrible  stories  that  would  keep  them  awake  at 
night,  and  to  put  them  up  to  "  devilment "  that  would  drive  their  mothers 
crazy.  On  one  occasion  he  invited  a  bachelor  reporter  to  Christmas  dinner 
at  his  house.  He  seated  him  at  table  between  the  two  youngest  Fields, 
and  with  the  utmost  sincerity  said  to  the  children.  ."Now,  boys,  I  want  to 
eat  my  Christinas  turkey  in  peace,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  bother  me. 
When  you  want  anything  you  must  not  reach.  Ask  Mr.  Blank  for  it  and 
he  will  get  it  for  you  ;  and  when  vour  hands  get  smeared  with  gravy,  don't 
wipe  them  on  your  mother's  clean  napkins,  liut  wipe  them  on  Blank's  coat 
sleeves.  He  won't  care,  and  that's  what  he's  here  for."  And  the  boys 
obeyed  instructions  literally. 
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SCIENCE. 


POSSIBILITIES   OF  THE  X  RAYS  IN   SURGERY. 

IN  the  first  cable  dispatch  announcing  the  discovery  of  Pro- 
fessor Rontgen  we  were  informed  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
locating  a  bullet  in  the  human  body  by  photography,  and  the  sur- 
gical side  of  the  discovery,  thus  early  brought  to  the  front,  has 
been  kept  well  in  mind  and  has  formed  the  subject  of  a  good  deal 
of  experiments.  According  to  a  leading  editorial  in  'J'he  Medical 
News,  February  22,  surgery  has  probably  gained  an  aid  of  real 
value,  altho  of  course  its  powers  have  been  a  good  deal  exag- 
gerated.    Says  the  editorial : 

"The  wild  fancy  that  this  power  was  a  peculiarly  penetrating 
form  of  'vision' — a  sort  of  photographic  second-sight  or  'material- 
ized eye'— which  could  be  caused  to  calmly  penetrate  to  just  such 
depths  of  the  human  tissues  as  the  operator  desired,  and  repro- 
duce a  complete  picture  of  everything  it  found  at  that  particular 
level,  is  far  from  the  truth.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  for  our  antivivi- 
section  friends,  it  must  be  admitted  also  that  the  early  hope  in- 
spired by  this  power  that  we  should  thus  be  enabled  to  watch  the 
various  functions  of  the  internal  organs  of  the  body,  and  so  ren- 
der vivisection  unnecessary,  is  fast  fading  into  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  dream. 

"The  futility  of  such  speculation  becomes  promptly  apparent 
when  we  recall  the  fact  that  this  new  picture  is  not  a  photograph 
at  all,  but  simply  a  shadow  or  silhouette,  so  that  no  details  what- 
ever, except  as  they  depend  upon  density  and  thickness,  can  be 
reproduced.   .   .   . 

"As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes  the  positive  advantages 
to  medicine  seem  to  be  limited  to  three  conditions :  fractures, 
dislocations,  and  tumors  of  bones,  encysted  bullets,  needles  or 
pieces  of  glass  in  the  tissues,  and  earthy  calculi.  In  the  first 
class  of  conditions  its  advantages  would  appear  to  be  slight  unless 
great  advances  upon  present  powers  and  methods  can  be  made. 
The  (actus  eruditits  is  certainly  a  delicate  and  reliable  sense  in 
investigating  fractures  and  dislocations,  and  it  is  questionable 
how  much  help  can  be  obtained  by  such  crude  and  blurred  shadow 
pictures  as  can  at  present  be  obtained.  In  recent  cases  of  frac- 
ture or  dislocation,  the  delay  and  discomfort  to  the  patient  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  application  of  the  method  would  be  jorac- 
tically  an  insuperable  objection  to  its  use  for  purposes  of 
diagnosis.   .   .   . 

"As  a  means  of  ascertaining  that  the  parts  ha*l  been  placed  in 
proper  position  after  adjustment,  it  would,  however,  be  most 
valuable,  for  of  course  all  splints  and  dressings,  except  plaster  or 
metallic  splints,  would  be  as  'translucent'  as  the  soft  tissues 
themselves.  Its  principal  value,  however,  would  be  in  obscure 
cases  with  much  swelling,  'green-stick'  fractures  for  instance,  in 
partial  luxations,  and  in  medico-legal  cases  when  the  proper  set- 
ting of  a  fracture  ux  reduction  of  a  dislocation  was  in  question. 

"In  the  locating  of  bullets,  some  brilliant  results  have  been 
already  recorded,  in  which  the  bullet,  beyond  the  reach  of  touch 
or  probe,  has  be'en  found  by  the  X  ray  and  successfully  re- 
moved. .   .   . 

"In  locating  renal  and  urinary  calculi,  the  Rontgen  method 
will  be  of  great  value,  altiio  (jf  course  only  as  an  aid  to  the  sound 
in  the  more  obscure  cases.  And  Niisser,  of  Vienna,  has  already 
used  it  with  success  in  demonstrating  the  ))resence  of  a  stone  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  gall-stones 
are  sufficiently  opaque  to  be  detected  by  its  rays." 

In  conclusion  it  is  suggested  that  the  rays  may  perhaps  prove 
to  have  germ-destroying  qualities,  altho  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Park  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  do  not  bear  out  this 
view.  The  article  closes  with  the  following  brief  notice  of  these 
experiments : 

"In  order  to  test  the  influence  of  the  RJintgen  rays  upon  germ 
life,  pure  cultures  of  diphtheria  bacilli  were  .  .  .  sul»jected  to  the 
direct  effect  of  the  rays  from  a  Crookes  tube  for  thirty  minutes. 
Cultures  were  made  both  before  and  after  the  exposure  which 
were  personally  devel«>]ied  in  the  lal>oratory  by  Dr.  Park,  wiio 
reports  that  no  effect  whatever  was  discovered  to  have  resulted 
from  the  exi)osure." 


A    UNIVERSE    WHERE   COLD    IS    LIFE. 

NO  life  without  heat— that  seems  to  be  the  universal  rule. 
But  in  the  Revue  Scientifiquc  (Paris,  December  21)  a 
French  scientist,  M.  W.  Nicati,  imagines  for  us  a  universe  in 
which  cold,  instead  of  heat,  shall  maintain  life;  where  absorp- 
tion, instead  of  emission  of  energy,  shall  be  going  on  ;  in  fact, 
where  the  thermal  conditions  shall  be  precisely  reversed  ;  and  he 
tells  us  that  this  state  of  things  may  be  the  one  toward  which  our 
universe  is  steadily  tending.  At  present,  as  we  know,  everything 
seems  to  be  striving  to  get  into  a  state  of  heat-balance  ;  we  seem 
to  be  going  toward  a  condition  of  uniform  temperature,  and  when 
that  shall  be  reached  there  can,  according  to  accepted  ideas,  be 
no  more  exchange  of  energy — that  is,  everything  will  be  still  and 
dead.  But  M.  Nicati  goes  a  step  further.  Instead  of  stopping  at 
its  lowest  point  he  imagines  the  pendulum  to  swing  past  it  and  to 
carry  us  into  a  condition  where  energy  shall  once  more  be  ex- 
changed, but  this  time  with  a  tendency  to  absorption — not  to 
emission.  In  order  that  a  final  state  of  equilibrium  may  seem  the 
more  unlikely,  he  treats  energy  as  of  three  kinds.     Says  he  : 

"Is  there  one,  or  are  there  several  fundamental  and  irreducible 
energies? 

"'Expulsive'  energy,  to  represent  the  phenomena  of  emission  of 
transformable  forces,  movement,  heat,  light,  electricity:  'impul- 
sive' energy,  to  represent  the  phenomena  of  absorpiioii  of  the 
same  forces  ;  'compulsive'  energy,  or  cohesion,  to  group  the  ener- 
gies of  simple  bodies  that  compose  matter — here  are  those  forms 
that  seem  to  represent  modern  science." 

That  the  manifestations  of  nature  should  proceed  from  a  single 
form  of  energy  by  indefinite  transformation  seems  to  the  author 
to  be  mere  negation.  "An  energy,"  he  says,  "can  be  conceived 
only  by  its  action  on  a  resistant  form  of  energy."  If  there  are 
but  two  forms  the  strong  would  neutralize  the  feeble,  and  the 
result  would  be  the  same.  But  with  three  or  more  neutral  equi- 
librium is  impossible  unless  one  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
other  two.     Hence  he  lays  down  the  following  principle  : 

"The  infinite  play  of  multiple  elementary  energies  unfitted  for 
definite  equilibrium  is  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  evolution,  and 
it  is  a  mechanical  hypothesis  or  a  plausible  theory  of  life." 

After  some  chemical  illustrations  of  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
role  played  by  his  three  fundamental  energies  of  emission,  ab- 
sorption, and  cohesion,  which  lead  up  to  his  conception  of  matter 
as  a  temporary  state  of  equilibrium  of  the  energies  and  of  life  as  a 
fundamental  state  of  instability  or  liberty  of  the  same  energies, 
he  goes  on  to  apply  his  theory  to  the  subject  of  evolution,  and  to 
explain  his  curious  idea  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  emission  and 
absorption  shall  change  places  and  cold  play  in  organic  life  the 
part  now  taken  by  heat.     Says  M.  Nicati : 

"The  universe  in  a  general  state  of  inequilibrium  presents  by 
chance  foci  of  conjunction  of  energy,  that  is,  worlds. 

"One  kind  of  well-known  energy  is  in  excess  in  the  worlds — 
that  of  emission,  which  is  at  first  utilized,  but  afterward  escapes 
and  loses  itself  in  space. 

"There  may  come  a  moment  of  temporary  equilibrium  followed 
by  inccjuilibrium  in  an  opposite  sense,  if  the  absorbing  force  of  the 
surrounding  medium  after  having  used  up  the  excess  of  emission 
attacks  the  constituent  energy  itself.  The  realization  of  this 
hypothesis  involves  the  setting  free  of  all  matter  in  combination 
and  its  annihilation  as  matter,  even  simple  bodies  becoming  re- 
solved into  their  component  energies. 

"The  universe  does  not  then  tend  to  equilibrium  and  to  death 
by  cooling,  but,  on  the  contrary,  after  a  period  of  equilibrium,  to 
the  inverse  form  of  instability,  which  is  a  kind  of  return  to  life. 

"In  other  words,  just  as  heat,  which  liquefies  and  vaporizes 
solids,  is  supj)osed  capable  *)f  dissociating  them  finally  into  ele- 
mentary forms  of  energy,  so  cold  is  also  supposed  capable  of  per- 
haps liiiucfyiiig  and  vaporizing  them,  and  at  any  rate  of  finally 
di.ssociatiug  them. 

"Here  there  is  an  opportunity  of  testing  our  theory.  Does 
matter  disappear,  or  at  any  rati'  hcromc  modilied  in  the  direction 
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of  disaggregation  by  subtraction  of  emissive  force  ?  For  example, 
does  gold,  platinum,  carbon,  or  some  other  simple  body  become 
altered  by  the  effect  of  intense  cold  ? 

"Experiments  with  great  degrees  of  cold  have  not  brought  out 
phenomena  of  this  kind,  but  one  fact,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  be 
noticed,  with  all  reserve  regarding  the  validity  of  the  reasoning 
that  follows  it.  This  fact  is  the  softening  of  certain  solids  by 
high  pressures. 

"Seen  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  the  state  of  extreme  com- 
pression may  be  compared  with  some  appearance  of  truth  to  that 
of  extreme  cold,  compression  being  capable  of  accumulating  ab- 
sorbent force  in  bodies.   .   .   . 

"Ice  offers  a  well-known  example  of  softening  by  high  pres- 
sures, on  which  fact  rests  the  theory  of  glacial  movement. 

"The  artificial  formation  of  the  diamond  maybe  attained  by  the 
extreme  pressures  of  an  experiment  that  has  already  become 
classic.  If  the  carbon  becomes  thus  crystalline,  it  may  be  that  it 
has  passed  through  the  liquid  state. 

"An  excess  of  absorbent  energy  being  thus  supposed  to  liquefy 
carbon,  a  still  greater  excess  may  be  supposed  to  disaggregate 
and  finally  to  dissociate  it. 

"But  whether  the  example  chosen  be  good  or  bad,  it  matters 
not,  provided  it  serves  to  illustrate  this  fundamental  hypothesis 
of  the  act  of  life  :  The  loss  and  the  excess  of  emission,  as  well  as 
of  absorption,  of  both  cold  and  heat  tend  equally  to  disaggregate 
solid  matter,  and  to  dissociate  it  into  energies  that  thus  become 
free  to  enter  into  new  combinations. 

"To  the  frozen  worlds  circling  in  space  this  theory  offers  the 
possibility  that  they  may  be  at  some  time  broken  up,  to  form  new 
combinations. 

""And — the  final  conclusion — during  this  period  of  absorption, 
an  organic  life  in  an  inverse  sense  may  be  imagined,  where  cold 
will  play  the  part  now  assigned  to  heat,  and  heat  that  of  cold." — 
Translated  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


insects.     The  first  represents  a   starfish  turning  ovec.     Of  this 
Professor  Marey  says : 

"Nothing  is  more  fascinating  than  to  watch  the  evolutions  of 
a  starfish  which   has  turned  on  to  its   back  in   its  attempts  to 


SOME  CURIOUS   ANIMAL    MOVEMENTS. 

CHROMOPHOTOGRAPHY.  or  the  taking  of  instantaneous 
photographs  of  moving  objects  at  regular  intervals,  some- 
times exceedingly  short,  sometimes  longer,  has  been  used  for 
some  time  to  study  the  phenomena  of  movement  in  living  crea- 
tures. Its  recent  application  to  exhibition  purpo.ses  in  the  kineto- 
scope  of  Edison  is  famijliar,  but  there  the  object  is  to  combine 
the  photographs  so  as  to  produce  the  illusion  of  actual  motion, 
whereas  for  purposes  of  scientific  study  each  of  the  series  of  pic- 
tures must  be  examined  separately.  Probably  no  greater  collec- 
tion of  these  pictures  has  ever  been  brought  together  in  a  popular 
work  than  is  presented  in  the  recently  published  book  on  Move- 
ment, forming  No.  73  of  the  International  Scientific  Series,  by 
Prof.  E.  J.  Marey  of  the  College  of  France,  a  well-known  expert 
in  this  method.  With  the  pictures  showing  the  motions  of  men 
and  horses  the  public  is  tolerably  familiar,  so  we  select,  to  illus- 
trate M.  Marey's  results,  some  of  his  series  of  moving  fish  and 
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Fig.  2. -^Land-snake  in  Motion.    Series  to  be  followed  from  left  to  right. 
(Copyright,  1895,  by  D.  Appleton  Sl  Co.) 


Fig.  I.— Phases   of  the  Movements  of  a  Starfish  in  Turning  Itself  Over. 

Series  of  images  to  be  read  from  below  upwards. 

(Copyright,  1895,  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

regain  its  normal  position.  It  finally  succeeds  by  extraordinary 
feats  of  equilibration.  It  can  be  seen  gradually  insinuating  one 
of  its  rays  beneath  its  body,  while  it  raises  two  others  until  its 
center  of  gravity  is  outside  the  base  of  support.  Then  all  of  a 
sudden  losing  its  balance,  it  falls  forward  on  to  its  neutral  surface. 

There  is  now  nothing  left 
to  be  done  except  to  ex- 
tend its  rays  and  gradu- 
ally assume  its  normal 
position.  It  then  moves 
along  the  bottom  of  the 
aquarium  with  a  crawling 
motion  peculiar  to  star- 
fish. This  somersault 
takes  some  time  to  ac- 
complish, usually  ten  to 
twenty  minutes;  there- 
fore at  least  an  interval  of 
one  minute  should  be  al- 
lowed between  two  suc- 
cessive photographsif  the 
various  phases  are  to  be 
clearly  depicted." 

Another  interesting  se- 
ries   is   that   illustrating 
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the  movement  of  a  snake.     The  picture  shows  clearly  how  the       ANOTHER  NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DISCOVERY 
undulations  pass  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other.     Of  the 
last  picture,  showing  the  movements  of  a  spider  in  walking,  M. 
Marey  speaks  as  follows  : 

"Among  the  arachnids  the  four  feet  of  each  side  alternate  in 
their  movements  so  that  there  are  always  two  feet  oft'  and  two 
feet  on  the  ground,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  spider. 

"To  distinguish  the  feet  on  the  ground  from  those  which  are 
raised,  we  illuminated  an  insect  from  above,  so  that  the  shadow 


Fig. 


-Tliu   Walk  ot  a  .'^puler.      1  lu-  sfiit-s  u,  di-  i..i,..>.ed  from  left  to  right. 
(Copyrijiht,  1895,  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 


CLOSE  upon  the  announcement  of  Professor  Rbntgen's  dis- 
covery in  photography  comes  that  of  another  that  will  in- 
terest astronomers  even  more,  altho  it  has  no  sensational  features 
and  will  hardly  take  up  much  space  in  the  daily  press.  As  stated 
by  Mr.  D.  E.  Packer  in  a  letter  to  Popular  A stro}ioviy;y\.a.xQh, 
written  from  South  Birmingham,  England,  it  is  that  metallic 
films  and  foils  will  transmit  best  that  part  of  the  solar  light  that 

affects  a  photographic 
plate  most  easily.  The 
light  of  the  corona— that 
mysterious  envelope  that 
shines  out  so  clearly  dur- 
ing an  eclipse,  but  is  or- 
dinarily invisible — is  of 
this  character,  while  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the 
light  from  the  solar  disk 
consists  of  it.  Hence  the 
corona  may  be  photo- 
graphed through  such 
a  film,    which    transmits 


of  its  legs  was  projected  on  to  the  white  surface  upon  which  it 
crawled.  Under  these  circumstances  the  shadow  of  each  foot 
which  was  in  contact  with  the  ground  extended  right  up  to  the 
foot  itself;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  foot  was  raised,  a  gap 
existed  between  the  foot  and  its  shadow. 

"All  these  insects  moved  about  on  glass  covered  with  paper  or 
translucent  muslin,  and  were  viewed  by  translucent  or  reflected 
light.  Their  movements  were  directed  by  means  of  two  sheets 
of  glass,  which  were  arranged  so  as  to  be  parallel  and  vertical, 
and  thus  to  prevent  them  from  leaving  the  desired  track.  .  .  . 
In  a  collection  of  a  great  number  of  photographs  of  this  kind 
one  will  find  the  necessary  elements  for  the  study  of  comparative 
physiology." 

Asbestos-Lined  Boots. —  The  inventive  genius  of  a 
Dublin  physician,  according  to  The  BrUish  Medical  Journal,  has 
introduced  to  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  a  patent  which  seems  likely 
to  secure  flexibility  of  sole,  lightness,  resistance  to  damp,  and 
warmth— all  necessary  requirements,  particularly  in  military  ser- 
vice. "The  invention  consists  of  a  preparation  of  asbestos  wool 
compressed  into  thin  sheets  by  hydrai^ic  pressure.  These  sheets 
are  then  waterproofed  on  one  side  by  a  special  solution,  and  por- 
tions inserted  into  the  boots  as  middle  soles.  Those  familiar  with 
the  secrets  of  the  trade  know  how  often  the  middle  sole  consists 
principally  of  the  commoner  felt,  strawboard,  curriers'  waste,  a 
mysterious  article  called 'compo,'  or  an  equally  mysterious  one 
called  'leather  board.'  Each  of  these  articles  readily  absorbs 
damp,  and  when  thoroughly  wet  it  is  praclically  impossible  to 
dry  them  again.  Asbestos  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  its 
interpolation  into  the  fabric  of  our  boots  and  shoes  in  conjunction 
with  a  waterproof  material  has  the  effect  of  counteracting  the  in- 
fluences of  heat,  cold,  and  moisture.  Boots  made  on  the  princi- 
ple of  Scaife's  patent  have  been  in  the  market  some  time,  and  are 
deservedly  i)opular  for  their  damp-proof  soles,  but,  being  dci)end- 
ent  upon  a  middle  sole  of  india-rubber,  are  inconvenient  in  hot 
weather,  owing  to  interference  with  the  evajKjration  of  perspira- 
tion and  the  causation  of  so-called  'drawing  of  the  foot.'  As- 
bestos, being  of  a  porous  character,  is  free  from  this  objection  ; 
further,  asbestos-lined  boots  can  not  creak  in  wear,  and  arc, 
besides,  many  times  more  flexible  than  boots  made  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  Lastly,  asbestos  being  a  non-conductor  of  electricity, 
persons  wearing  boots  thus  made  may  walk  over  live  electric 
wires  in  jjcrfcct  safety.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears 
prob.ihle  that  a  considerable  future  lies  before  this  material  in 
bootmaking.  particularly  if  it  can  be  conveniently  applied  as  a 
lining  to  the  uppers  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  a  middle  sole.  We 
un<lerstan<l  that  the  [British]  War  Oflicc  are  giving  a  practical 
trial  to  this  material,  with  a  view  to  its  early  adoption  into  service 
use;  while  its  value  is  so  nuuh  appreciated  by  a  jiractical  public 
that  the  majority  of  both  manufacturers  in  this  country  have 
adopted  the  lining  for  ordinary  boots  and  shoes." 


just  that  part  of  the  light  that  is  wanted,  and  effectually  screens 
off  the  intense  solar  glare.  The  results  thus  far  obtained  are 
thus  recorded  by  Mr.  Packer  : 

"The  results  obtained  are  so  remarkable  and  the  recorded 
changes  so  great  and  rapid  that  great  caution  had  to  be  exercised 
till  a  sufficient  mass  of  confirmatory  evidence  could  be  obtained 
to  justify  this  announcement.  .  .   . 

"The  earlier  photographs  were  principally  taken  with  a  camera 
of  four-inch  aperture,  the  metallic  screens  employed  being  tin 
and  lead  foil  and  sheet  copper.  Prominent  equatorial  extensions 
over  the  regions  of  active  sun-spot  groups  are  the  chief  features 
of  these  pictures. 

"An  immense  advance  was  made  by  the  introduction  of  a  small 
clear  aperture  (pin-hole)  in  place  of  the  camera  lens.  As  ex- 
pected, a  far  greater  mass  of  detail,  more  sharply  definite  and  ex- 
hibiting a  considerably  greater  extension  of  corona,  was  obtained 
by  this  method.  Generally  three  or  four  exposures  by  both 
methods,  and  through  different  media,  were  obtained  on  the  same 
date,  and  the  more  prominent  details  invariably  found  to  agree — 
a  proof  of  the  objective  reality  of  the  phenomena." 

The  inferences  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  photographs  already 
taken  are  as  follows  : 

"i.  Avery  closj  and  intimate  connection  with  contemporary 
sun-spots  and  sun-spot  groups,  active  sun-spots,  especially  when 
near  the  sun's  limb,  indicated  by  enormous  radiations  over  the 
particular  region  of  activity.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  axiom 
that  'every  sun-spot  has  its  coronal  ray,"  as  every  prominent 
radiation  may  be  easily  assigned  to  its  particular  spot  to  which 
it  invariably  points. 

"2.  That  the  well-known  typical  spot-maximum  and  spot- 
minimum  coronal  i)liascs  alternate  pretty  rapidly,  apparently 
synchronizing  with  observed  phases  of  short-period  spot  activity 
and  quiescence. 

"3.  That  many  of  the  most  prominent  radiations  exhibit  a  de- 
cided helical  structure,  two  or  three  convolutions  in  some  in- 
stances being  distinctly  traceable — a  surprising  and  unexpected 
feature. 

"4.  T!ie  great  photographic  strength  of  the  coronal  rays  as 
compared  with  the  feeble  image  of  the  solar  disk  in  the  photo- 
graph. 

"5.  That  the  corona  is  an  electrical  phenomenon.  The  re- 
markable association  between  sun-spots  and  coronal  radiations  is, 
perhajis.  the  most  important  feature  of  the  research.  If.  as  ap- 
pears, we  are  able  to  associate  particular  sun-spots  witii  their 
coronal  rays,  and  study  the  variation  of  l)oth  at  the  same  time, 
an  immense  advantage  will  have  been  gained." 


TilK  Imperial  Herman  Henlth  Bureau  reports  that  aluminum  is  especially 
suitable  for  cooking-utensils,  as  it  dues  not  form  poisonous  salts  as  copper, 
tin,  and  lead  do. 
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DOES   ALCOHOL  SHORTEN    LIFE? 

THE  recent  publication  of  some  statistics  on  this  subject  in 
England  has  given  rise  to  a  very  interesting  discussion  re- 
garding their  true  interpretation.  It  appears  that  while  the  death- 
rate  in  Britain  is  on  the  whole  decreasing,  the  decrease  is  only 
in  a  certain  portion  of  the  people,  while  among  the  others  it  has 
increased.  This  increase,  according  to  those  who  have  collected 
the  statistics,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  increased  consumption  of 
alcohol.  The  case  is  put  thus  in  a  leading  article  in  The  Ilos- 
pi'tal,  February  15: 

"In  a  word,  among  people  under  middle  age  there  has  been  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  alcohol  consumed,  and  a  steady 
and  enormous  growth  of  total  abstinence.  Among  these  the 
death-rate  has  steadily  and  markedly  gone  down  during  the 
whole  of  the  past  half-century.  On  the  other  hand,  since  there 
has  been  a  vastly  increased  consumption  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion, and  since  that  consumption  can  only  have  increased  among 
actual  drinkers,  and  those  drinkers  are  persons  at  or  above  middle 
age,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  they  must  have  been  responsible 
for  the  whole  of  the  increased  consumption.  Corresponding  with 
this  there  is,  as  we  have  already  stated,  a  heightened  death-rate. 
The  conclusion  of  the  whole  argument  is,  that  middle-aged  and 
old  persons  drink  much  more  alcohol  than  they  used  to  drink,  and 
die  a  great  deal  faster  in  consequence." 

77ie  Times,  London,  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  logic  of  this. 
It  wishes  more  information  regarding  the  source  of  the  statistics 
and  the  ground  actually  covered  by  them,  and  brings  out  the  facts 
that  they  cover  but  422  cases  and  are  ten  years  old.  Granting 
that  fuller  and  more  recent  data  would  be  advisable,  however,  it 
must  be  granted  that  those  already  obtained  open  up  some  very 
interesting  questions.  The  editorial  opinion  of  The  Hospital  is 
given  in  the  following  closing  paragraphs  : 

"On  the  general  question  of 'alcohol  and  longevity' there  is 
much  to  be  said.  Our  own  view  of  the  matter  is  that,  assuming 
for  the  moment  a  somewhat  abbreviated  longevity  among  our 
middle-aged  and  old  population,  alcohol  is  not  the  sole,  or  even 
the  chief,  cause.  Even  if  it  were,  we  should  still  be  disposed  to 
^sk  a  question  .  .  .  namely,  this:  If  it  be  actually  true  that  the 
middle-aged  and  old  among  us  drink  more  alcohol  now  than 
formerly,  why  do  they  drink  it?  Is  there  anything  in  our  civili- 
zation, in  our  methods  of  work,  in  the  strain  to  which  we  are  all 
subjected,  that  makes  our  people  drink?  We  certainly  do  not 
believe  that  the  modern  man  or  woman  drinks  for  the  mere  ani- 
mal love  of  drink,  or  for  the  pleasure  of  feeling  the  stimulus  and 
excitement  which  alcohol  produces. 

"What  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  truth  in  this  matter;  and  not 
merely  that  part  of  the  truth  which  consists  in  the  answers  to  the 
question,  whether  or  not  the  middle-aged  and  old  do  drink  more 
than  formerly,  or  do  die  sooner  in  consequence ;  but  whether  or 
not  there  are  causes  and  reasons  inherent  in  our  present  civiliza- 
tion and  ways  of  life  which  predispose  to  the  use  of  stimulants, 
and  predispose  so  strongly  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  men  of 
average  mental  powers  to  resist  the  predisposition?  In  our  judg- 
ment there  are  many  very  true,  very  real,  and  very  obvious  causes 
in  our  present  ways  of  life  which  operate  to  produce  profound 
depression  of  spirits  in  middle-aged  and  old  men,  and  large  im- 
pairments of  the  vital  powers.  But  it  is  exactly  in  middle  age 
that  the  responsibilities  of  the  civilized  man  are  the  heaviest. 
Those  responsibilities  he  feels  he  must  meet  and  face,  just  as  the 
soldier  on  the  battle-field  feels  that  he  has  no  choice  but  to  meet 
and  face  even  death  if  that  be  necessary.  The  real  problem  then 
we  have  to  face  is  not  this — Do  middle-aged  men  drink  alcohol 
and  shorten  their  lives  thereby?  but  this — If  middle-aged  men 
shorten  their  lives  by  drinking,  why  do  they  do  it?  And  can  we 
find  any  means  of  lessening  the  worry  and  strain  of  modern  life, 
and  so  of  preventing  that  depression  of  spirit  and  impairment  of 
mental  power  which  makes  men  feel  a  stimulant  to  be  an  impera- 
tive necessity?" 


To  Preserve  Flowers  with  Natural  Form  and 
Color. — i'rofessor  Plitzer  in  the  Journal  oj  the  Austyian 
Pharmaceutical  Society  gives  the  following  method  for  preserv- 
ing flowers  so  that  they  retain  their  natural  color  and  shape.  We 
quote  an  abstract  from  The  National  D7-uggist :  "  Moisten  1,000 
parts  of  fine  white  sand,  that  has  been  previously  well  washed 
and  thoroughly  dried  and  sifted,  with  a  solution  consisting  of  3 
parts  of  stearin,  3  parts  of  paraffin,  3  parts  of  salicylic  acid,  and 
100  parts  of  alcohol.  Work  the  sand  up  thoroughly,  so  that  every 
grain  of  it  is  impregnated  with  the  mixture,  and  then  spread  it 
out  and  let  it  become  perfectly  dry.  To  use,  place  the  flowers  in 
a  suitable  box,  the  bottom  of  which  has  been  covered  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  prepared  sand,  and  then  dust  the  latter  over  them 
until  all  the  interstices  have  been  completely  filled  with  it.  Close 
the  box  lightly,  and  put  in  a  place  where  it  can  be  maintained 
at  a  temperature  of  from  30"  to  40°  C.  for  two  or  three  days.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  time  remove  the  box  and  let  the  sand  es- 
cape. The  flowers  can  then  be  put  into  suitable  receptacles  or 
glass  cases  without  fear  of  deterioration.  Flowers  that  have  be- 
come wilted  or  withered  before  preparation  should  have  their 
color  freshened  up  by  dipping  into  a  suitable  anilin  solution." 


Cuba  as  a  Breeder  of  Pestilence.— That  present  san- 
itary conditions  in  Cuba  render  the  island  a  menace  to  the  United 
States  is  asserted  by  Dr.  George  T.  Maxwell  in  The  Sanitarian, 
February,  i8g().  He  says  :  "Spain's  interest  in  Cuba,  aside  from 
the  sentimental  idea  of  retaining  her  colonial  possessions  intact, 
is  simply  and  entirely  sordid.  It  is  with  Spain  a  question  of 
revenue  of  dollars  and  cents  simply.  The  welfare  and  happiness 
of  her  subjects  are* secondary  to  that,  and  in  consequence  the 
health  conditions  of  Cuba  give  her  little  or  no  concern  ;  but  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  the  importance  of  this  latter  question 
can  not  be  overestimated.  Cuba,  because  of  her  proximity  and 
commercial'  relations,  is  regarded  as  the  point  of  danger  to  the 
Union,  as  it  relates  to  that  bugbear  of  modern  times— yellow 
fever.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  efforts  to  prevent 
its  intrusion  into  the  States.  While  my  knowledge  of  that  dis- 
ease— its  history  and  nature — forbids  assent  to  the  commonly 
accepted  notion  that  it  is  contagious,  I  am  in  complete  accord 
with  those  who  hold  that  its  persistent  prevalence  in  Cuba  is  at- 
tributable to  the  utter  disregard  of  the  simplest  principles  of 
hygiene.  That  it  is  due  to  local  unsanitary  conditions  in  Havana 
and  Rio  Janeiro  has  been  declared  with  great  emphasis  by  men 
who,  from  official  position,  if  for  nothing  else,  will  give  the 
weight  of  authority  to  their  dicta." 


A  LARGE  aerolite  recently  exploded  above  the  city  of  Madrid  at  9.30  A.M. 
"There  was  a  vivid  glare  of  light  and  a  loud  report,"  says  Science. 
"  Buildings  were  shaken  and  many  windows  were  shattered.  According 
to  the  officials  of  the  Madrid  Observatory  the  explosion  occurred  twenty 
miles  above  the  earth." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"  A  Cincinnati  clothing  manufacturer  has  invented  an  electrical  machine 
for  cutting  cloth  which  is  capable  of  cutting  200  to  250  suits  a  day,"  says 
Eleclricity.  "A  man  can  cut  only  about  twenty-five  suits  and  then  only 
about  four  thicknesses  of  cloth,  while  the  machine  easily  cuts  eight  layers. 
The  machine  is  handsomely  constructed  and  very  light,  weighing  only 
thirty  pounds,  and  is  but  fourteen  inches  high.  The  base  is  made  of 
bronze,  and  the  armature  is  supported  by  a  forged  steel  standard.  The 
knife  which  does  the  cutting  is  about  four  inches  in  diameter  and  revolves 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  buzz-saw.  The  knife  is  protected  with  a  guard.  'J'he 
machine  is  self-oiling,  self-sharpening,  and  self-lighting.  It  has  a  strength 
of  one-eighth  horse-power  and  is  of  no  voltage.  It  is  operated  by  a  handle 
in  the  rear,  and  glides  as  easily  as  a  flatiron." 

A  LARGE  electric  furnace,  devised  by  Mr.  Urbanitzky  for  the  reduction  of 
iron  ores,  is  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Zeitsclirift  fiir  Electrocliemie. 
The  author  points  out  that  an  electric  furnace  is  particularly  advantageous 
for  the  reduction  of  very  pure  iron,  but  that  heretofore  furnaces  large 
enough  for  the  action  to  be  continuous  and  on  a  large  scale  had  not  been 
built.  In  this  instance,  the  large  carbons  enter  the  furnace  from  the  top 
and  are  supported  from  a  disk  that  can  be  revolved  around  a  vertical  axis. 
Five  hundred  horse-power  produce  about  220  pounds  of  pure  iron  in  twenty- 
four  hours  requiring  only  one  man.  The  cost  is  about  ten  cents  a  pound  of 
fine  steel,  the  power  being  obtained  from  steam.  This  includes  the  neces- 
sary rolling  machinery  for  working  the  steel  as  well  as  all  other  expenses. 

"Intelligent  people  are  best  deceived  by  intelligent  frauds,"  says  The 
American  Naturalist,  January.  "A  fraud  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  United 
States  must  make  pretensions  to  superior  knowledge.  The  alleged  or 
actual  graduate  of  medicine  who  desires  to  be  a  fraud  has  a  pretty  good 
field  in  this  country  ;  and  his  successes  are  ever  with  us,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  many  true  men  of  that  profession.  The  scientific  fraud 
has  not  yet  developed  very  largely,  as  there  is  no  money  to  be  made  by 
pretense  in  this  direction.  In  fact,  thisspecies  of  the  genus  is  not  generally 
a  person  of  evil  intentions,  and  errs  chiefly  through  an  active  imagination, 
and  perhaps  sometimes  through  a  tendency  to  megalomania." 
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MISSION-BOARD    DIFFICULTIES. 

NOWHERE  has  the  financial  depression  of  the  past  few  years 
produced  more  serious  results  than  in  the  finances  of  the 
missionary  societies  of  the  various  denominations.     These  socie- 
ties depend  chiefly  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  church- 
membership  for  their  incomes,  and  the  stringency  of  the  times 
has  so  dried  up  these  streams  of  benevolence  that  some  of  the 
societies  have  been  brought  to  a  very  embarrassing  and  critical 
situation.     Heavy  debts  have  been  incurred  which  are  now  press- 
ing for  settlement :    the  workers  in  the  field  are  distressed  by  a 
lack  of  funds,  and  it  is  even  seriously  proposed  to  abandon  some 
fields  of  missionary  effort  because  of  the  lack  of  money  to  pay 
running  expenses.     Thus  the  secretaries  of   the  various  Baptist 
missionary  societies  have  just  sent  out  word  that  it  is  impractica- 
ble to  hold  their  May  anniversaries  this  year  at  Portland,  Ore., 
according  to  previous  arrangement,  for  the  reason,  among  others, 
that  the  unexampled  stringency  of  the  times  renders  "  it  extremely 
difficult  to  secure  funds  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the  socie- 
ties, "  and  therefore  the  anniversaries  will  be  held  at  Asl)ury  Park, 
a  more  convenient  and  accessible  point.     The  Presbyterians,  on 
their  part,  are  making  an  energetic  and  systematic  effort  to  raise 
a  million  dollars  this  year  to  pay  off  the  debts  on  their  mission 
boards  and  to  help  themselves  out  in  other  directions.     They  re- 
solved to  raise  this  sum  at  their  last  General'Assembly  and  have 
been  trying  hard  ever  since  to  fulfil  their  purpose.     Only  about 
half  of  the  amount  has  been  raised  up  to  the  present  date,  how- 
ever, and  they  have  only  two  months  more  of  the  allotted  time  in 
which  to  complete  what  is  called  The  Million  Dollar  Fund.     A 
great  missionary  rally  is  proclaimed  to  be  held  in  Carnegie  Hall 
in  this  city  on  March  3.  when  it  is  hoped  that  some  very  gener- 
ous contributions  will  be  received.     President  Cleveland  is  an- 
nounced to  preside  at  this  meeting.     The  Congregational  mis- 
sionary societies  have  been  reduced  to  more  severe  financial  straits 
than  ever  before  in  their   history,  and  are   sending   out   urgent 
appeals  to  the  church-membership  to  rally  to  their  support.     The 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  reduced  its  appropria- 
tion for  the  current  year  $30,000,  but  still  finds  itself  in  a  most 
trying  situation  between   the   new  and   urgent   demands   being 
made  upon  it  and  the  alarming  falling-off  in  financial  support. 
At  a  meeting  of  Congregationalists  in  Brooklyn  a  few  days  ago  a 
movement  was  started  toward  clearing  ofT  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Board,   amounting   to  §115,000.      The    Hon.    D.    Willis    James 
offered  to  pay  §25,000  of  that  amount  on  condition  that  the  re- 
mainder was  raised  before  March  i.     Other  large  amounts  have 
since  been  promised,  and  there  is  a  prospect  now  that  the  Board 
will  be  relieved  from  its  painful  position.     The  Methodist  socie- 
ties have  their  difficulties  also,  and  the  General  Committee  of  that 
church  has  just  sent  out  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  membership  to 
come  forward  with  the  men  and  means  necessary  to  sustain  their 
missionary  work.     One  of  the  most  serious  features  of  the  situa- 
tion has  been  the  ajjparent  necessity  forced  upon  s<jme  of  the  de- 
nominations to  recall  some  of  their  missionaries  and  abandon  for 
a  time  at  least  some  of  the  fields  of  service.     Thus  it  has  become 
a  serious  question  with  the  Congregationalists  whether  they  shall 
not  give  up  their  missions  among  the  Armenians  in  Turkey.     Re- 
ferring to  this  proposal  'J'lie  Indepimienl  says  editorially  : 

"It  is  true,  hundre<ls  of  Christians,  yes  thousands,  have  been 
martyred ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  abandon  the 
thousands  who  yet  remain  true  to  their  faith.  The  missionaries 
in  their  cKinmon  suffering  and  danger  have  won  the  confidence 
an«l  affection  of  tlif)usands  more  who  never  knew  them  before. 
Shall  we  bind  the  hands  of  the  brave  missionaries,  crush  the  hope 
of  starving,  bleeding  Christians,  and  openly  confess  victory  for 
the  Moslem  persecutors?  To  withdraw  or  withhold  appropria- 
tions for  these  missions  at  this  time  is  to  do  nil  that  and  more. 


Are  the  churches  ready  to  do  this?     Those  in  charge  of  the  work 
wait  for  reply,  which  njust  come  soon  or  it  will  be  too  late." 

The  Golden  Rule  also  discusses  the  situation  in  an  editorial 
note,  saying  among  other  things  : 

"A  irreat  disaster  has  fallen  upon  the  missions  of  one  of  the 
great  American  denominations.  For  the  first  time  in  the  eighty 
years  of  the  history  of  that  denomination's  missions  a  general 
cut-down  of  ten  per  cent,  in  salaries,  and  even  heavier  cut-downs 
in  other  estimates,  has  been  found  necessary.  This  means  the 
closing  of  schools,  the  dismissal  of  native  helpers,  the  refusal  ot 
calls  for  missionaries,  the  closing  of  a  thousand  open  doors,  tht 
barring  of  light  from  a  hundred  thousand  heathen  homes,  the 
breaking  up  of  churches;  worse  than  all.  it  means  terrible  de- 
pression to  the  noble-hearted  missionaries,  our  proxies  in  carry- 
ing out  the  great  commission.  This  retrenchment  is  nothing 
less  than  a  world-wide  calamity.  May  the  spirits  of  men  every- 
where be  moved  to  give,  so  that  these  extensive  misionary  opera- 
tions may  be  restored  to  their  former  efficiency,  and  so  that  the 
mission  boards  of  the  other  denominations,  all  so  burdened  with 
debt,  may  be  furnished  with  a  full  outfit,  and  made  to  feel  back 
of  them  the  eager  pressure  of  Christ's  missionary  churches  !" 

The  New  York  Observer  refers  to  the  crisis  upon  the  American 
Board  in  the  following  terms  : 

"It  would  not  be  difficult  for  some  Congregational  churches  to 
double  their  gifts,  since  two  thousand  of  them  give  nothing  at  all 
to  the  Board.  With  the  circular  letters  now  being  sent  to  the 
churches  are  extracts  from  letters  from  missionaries  showing  how 
the  latter  feel  over  the  prospect  of  reduced  salaries,  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  having  voted  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  all  its  male 
missionaries,  married  and  single,  by  ten  per  cent.,  except  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  to  reduce  the  appropriations  for  the  regular 
work,  including  all  native  agencies,  above  thirty-five  per  cent, 
compared  with  last  year.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  O.  Dwight,  of 
Constantinople,  writes  as  follows:  'I  feel  that  all  these  discus- 
sions of  the  means  of  maintaining  in  the  interior  the  missionaries 
who  have  suffered  so  much  in  order  to  hold  their  posts  bid  fair  to 
be  nullified  by  the  necessity  of  cutting  down  the  appropriations 
by  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  for  life  in  Turkey. 
Turks  and  devils  have  joined  to  suppress  the  evangelical  element 
of  the  population.  If  the  American  churches  are  going  to  sup- 
port the  effort  in  this  manner,  both  Turk  and  devil  will  chuckle  at 
the  partnership. " 

Strangely  enough,  one  cause  of  the  present  embarrassment  in 
the  Congregational  societies  has  been  an  unaccountable  falling- 
off  in  legacies.  The  amount  received  from  this  source  by  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  for  the  ten  months  ending  April.  1S95, 
was  $148,000,  and  for  the  same  period  during  the  current  year 
only  S92.000.  a  loss  of  $56,000.  The  two  other  large  societies  of 
this  church  have  suffered  from  the  same  cause.  A  serious  falling- 
off  in  legacies  was  one  of  the  things  not  reckoned  on.  and  the  losses 
in  this  direction  have  been  one  of  the  most  discouraging  features 
of  the  situation. 

The  Watchman  (Baptist)  thus  alludes  to  the  situation  before 
the  American  Board  and  also  to  the  necessities  before  its  own 
denomination  : 

"Retrenchment  stares  our  missionary  societies  in  the  face  as 
ii.rvitable  unless  the  churches  come  to  the  rescue  of  debt- burdened 
and  depleted  treasuries.  What  this  means  can  best  be  seen  in 
concrete  cases.  A  writer  takes  the  Arcot  mission  of  the  American 
Board,  which  has  been  compelled  this  year  to  retrench  some  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  as  a  single  but  significant  illustration.  A  re- 
duction of  about  twelve  percent.,  he  sa\-s.  involves 'the  backout 
of  twelve  Christian  village  congregations;  bids  207  persons  now 
under  instruction  for  membership  in  the  church  go  back  into 
heathenism  ;  disbands  thirteen  schools,  and  sends  back  333  per- 
sons to  darkness;  closes  one  girls'  school  and  shuts  out  the  .single 
ray  of  light  from  one  hundred  Hindu  homes;  shuts  up  one 
training-school  and  counts  in  forty  less  native  helpers.'  Surely. 
such  reduction  is  a  jiositive  calannty,  and  the  thought  of  it  shouhl 
stimulate  Christian  generosity.  The  discomagenient  to  the  faith- 
ful missionaries  is  not  less  disastrous  than  the  effects  upon  the 
converts.  The  only  way  to  keep  the  disagreeable  subject  of 
retrenchment  out  of  the  approaching  anniversaries  is  at  once  to 
increase  the  contributions  so  largely  as  to  remove  the  necessity 
for  it."  ■      ^ 
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BISHOP   POTTER   ON   THE    DANGERS    OF 
INORDINATE   WEALTH. 

THE  many  things  which  have  been  said  recently  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  press,  religious  and  secular,  on  the  dangers 
ahead  of  the  church  arising  from  the  widening  gulf  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  were  reiterated  and  emphasized  by  a  remarka- 
ble utterance  made  by  Bishop  Potter,  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York, 
in  an  address  delivered  by  him  recently  at  the  dedication  of  Grace 
Chapel  in  this  city.  After  speaking  of  the  imperative  need  of 
personal  service  as  an  element  in  successful  religious  work  among 
the  masses.  Bishop  Potter  said  : 

"The  growth  of  wealth  and  of  luxury,  wicked,  wasteful,  and 
wanton,  as  before  God  I  declare  that  luxury  to  be,  has  been 
matched  step  by  step  by  a  deepening  and  deadening  poverty 
which  has  left  whole  neighborhoods  of  people  practically  without 
hope  and  without  aspiration.  At  such  a  time,  for  the  church  of 
God  to  sit  still  and  be  content  with  theories  of  its  duty  outlawed 
by  time  and  long  ago  demonstrated  to  be  grotesquely  inadequate 
to  the  demands  of  a  living  situation,  this  is  to  deserve  the  scorn 
of  men  and  the  curse  of  God !  Ta'ce  my  word  for  it,  men  and 
brethren,  unless  you  and  I  and  all  those  who  have  any  gift  or 
stewardship  of  talents,  or  means,  of  whatever  sort,  are  willing  to 
get  up  out  of  our  sloth  and  ease  and  selfish  dilettanteism  of  ser- 
vice, and  get  down  among  the  people  who  are  battling  amid  their 
poverty  and  ignorance— young  girls  for  their  chastity,  young  men 
for  their  better  ideal  of  righteousness,  old  and  young  alike  for  one 
clear  ray  of  the  immortal  courage  and  the  immortal  hope — then 
verily  the  church  in  its  stately  splendor,  its  apostolic  orders,  its 
venerable  ritual,  its  decorous  and  dignified  conventions,  is  re- 
vealed as  simply  a  monstrous  and  insolent  impertinence !" 

The  Commercial  Advertiser  makes  these  words  of  Bishop 
Potter  the  text  of  an  editorial  in  which,  after  quoting  some  utter- 
ances in  a  similar  strain  by  Dean  Farrar  of  England,  it  says : 

"Taking  the  utterances  of  these  two  men  together,  we  have  a 
vivid  and  truthful  portrayal  of  the  situation  which  confronts  the 
churches  to-day  in  every  large  city  throughout  the  world.  If 
these  trumpet  calls-  to  larger  duty  and  to  truer  service  do  not 
arouse  the  Christian  public  to  action  it  is  difficult  to  know  what 
can  do  so.  There  may  be  found  in  every  large  city  of  Christen- 
dom large  areas  of  population  which  to  all  practical  intents  and 
purposes  are  as  far  down  in  the  depths  of  heathenism  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Bongoland.  In  some  respects  they  are  in  a  more 
hopeless  condition,  for  Christianity,  unfortunately,  has  presented 
itself  to  them  often  in  such  a  way  as  only  to  embitter  and  harden 
them  against  all  religious  teaching.  They  have  seen  professing 
Christian  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  luxury,  worship- 
ing in  their  beautiful  and  costly  edifices,  listening  to  lofty  abstrac- 
tions from  the  pulpit  or  devoting  their  time  to  controversy  over 
the  tweedledums  and  tweedledees  of  theology,  while  they  were 
left  to  struggle  along  with  all  the  problems  of  their  dark  and  de- 
spairing condition  without  the  touch  of  a  friendly  hand  or  the 
words  of  cheer  that  might  have  come  to  them  from  their  more 
fortunate  brethren. 

"Much  has  been  made,  as  Bishop  Potter  says,  of  'theories  of 
duty  outlawed  by  tirne,'  of  outworn  creeds  and  religious  formu- 
laries, and  little  of  the  means  and  methods  which  might  be  used 
to  reach  and  help  poor  and  suffering  humanity  here  and  now  out 
into  the  light  of  a  happier  and  better  life. 

"It  is  not  strange  that  men  should  nourish  bitter  and  hostile 
feelings  toward  a  church  which  has  in  many  ways  seemed  so  in- 
different to  their  condition  and  needs.  They  have  seen  millions 
expended  upon  ornate  edifices,  elaborate  furnishings,  high-grade 
music,  and  other  accompaniments  of  worship,  while  they  have 
been  expected  to  be  content  with  such  religious  consolation  as 
might  be  doled  out  to  them  from  mission-stations  and  free-soup 
houses.  They  have  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  tracts  and  not  a 
little  pious  exhortation  from  paid  messengers  of  the  churches, 
but  have  had  scarcely  anything  of  that  personal  influence,  that 
heart-to-heart  contact,  that  sympathetic  and  sincere  fellowship  in 
their  homes  which  alone  could  give  their  lives  a  brighter,  happier, 
and  more  hopeful  aspect." 

The  Chicago  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  book  of  readings  from 
the  Bible  that  would  be  unobjectionable  to  any  religious  denomination  has 
completed  and  submitted  its  work. 


CONCERNING    THE    NEXT    POPE. 

T  T  would  be  too  much  to  ask  any  one  to  answer  this  question 
*-  by  actually  naming  the  future  pontiff;  but  an  anonymous 
contributor  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  (Paris,  February  i)  does  as 
much  as  can  be  expected,  and  more  than  most  other  persons  could 
do,  since,  if  we  are  to  be  believe  the  editorial  introduction,  he  is 
a  person  having  special  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  secret  in- 
trigues of  the  Vatican.  His  account  of  the  struggle  there  be- 
tween modern  progress  and  enlightenment,  in  the  person  of  Leo 
XIII.  and  his  friend  Cardinal  Rampolla,  and  its  enemies,  is 
extremely  interesting,  especially  at  the  present  juncture.  The 
anonymous  author  begins  by  describing  the  present  pontiff,  as 
follows : 

"Leo  XIII.  is  eighty-six  years  old.  He  has  yet  the  strength 
and  the  agility  of  the  Doge  Dandolo.  .  .  .  The  pontiff  unites  in 
his  person  the  conditions  of  happy  longevity.  Chaste  and  sober. 
intellectual,  without  wants  and  almost  without  bodily  desires, 
son  of  a  patrician  and  mountain  race,  as  indestructible,  one 
would  say,  as  the  granite  of  his  native  soil — Leo  XIII.  seems 
placed  above  the  passions  that  exhaust,  the  anxieties  that  burn, 
the  weaknesses  that  kill.  He  is  '  the  eternal  young  man. '  He  is 
the  despair  of  the  old  monarchical  and  conservative  parties  that 
await,  from  a  future  pope,  deliverance  by  reaction  ;  he  is  the 
pride  of  all  the  youths  of  the  future,  of  lovers  of  democracy,  of 
progress,  of  all  that  is  fine  and  grand  in  the  new  civilization 
which  has  dawned  and  of  which  the  United  States  seems  to  fur- 
nish the  ideal  type." 

The  situation,  says  the  author,  is  unique.  Everj'  day  appears 
some  new  speculation  as  the  personality  or  the  policy  of  the  next 
pope.  Yet  no  striking  figure  appears,  to  which  all  eyes  are 
directed.  "Leo  XIII.  himself  is  so  great  that  the  most  daring 
shun  comparison  with  him."  Yet  among  his  followers  are  three 
marked  groups  or  parties,  from  one  of  which  the  next  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  will  be  chosen.  They  are  thus  charac- 
terized by  the  author : 

"The  first,  the  most  important,  is  that  which  looks  to  Cardinal 
Rampolla  as  the  leader.  He  has  in  his  favor  the  force  of  ac- 
quired impetus.  He  dreams  only  of  continuing  and  extending 
the  present  regime.  Leo  XIII.  has  so  masterfully  drawn  the 
great  harmonic  lines  of  pontifical  policy,  he  seems  to  have  fallen 
in  with  so  much  fidelity  with  the  interests,  the  needs,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  this  new  era  of  the  papacy,  he  has  marked  with  so  vic- 
torious a  sign  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of  a  whole  epoch  and  a 
whole  policy,  that  he  has  opened  the  future  and  holds  it  with  a 
sure  hand.  Leo  XIII.  is  not  a  party  man.  .  .  .  He  is  not  simply 
a  statesman  ;  he  is  the  personification  of  an  epoch  :  ...  he  is  the 
historic  man  par  excellence,  the  'representative  man'  in  Emer- 
son's sense.   .   .   . 

"Cardinal  Rampolla  is  the  faithful  cooperator,  the  unfailing 
confidant  of  this  vast  design  [the  identification  of  the  papacy  with 
modern  progressive  ideas].  .  .  .  If  he  does  not  stand  as  a  candi- 
date he  will  have  a  candidate  of  his  own  ;  he  will  be  'grand  elec- 
tor.' His  position  in  the  conclave  will  be  preponderant.  If  his 
friends  make  him  pope,  what  a  pope  he  will  be  I  Is  not  continu- 
ity of  policy  an  unfailing  condition  of  .success? 

"As  pope  he  will  astonish  people.  The  stature  of  Leo  XIII.  is 
so  high  that  it  hides  a  little  the  austere  figure  of  his  Secretary  of 
State.  .  .  .  It  has  been  one  of  the  happy  and  incomparable  pieces 
of  good  fortune  of  Leo  XIII.  to  have  discovered  Cardinal  Ram- 
polla, and  to  have  associated  him  as  a  modest  and  incorruptible 
collaborator  in  the  lot  of  his  rule  and  of  his  enterprises.  .   .   . 

"Amiable  and  good  in  private  life,  honest  in  business,  incor- 
ruptible, persevering,  serving  God,  Cardinal  Rampolla  has  united 
merit  of  ideas  to  celerity  of  action.  His  adversaries  reproach 
him  with  not  being  a  politic  man.  This  means  that  he  knows 
not  how  to  pretend,  to  dissimulate,  to  deceive.  His  soul  is  as 
transparent  as  crj-stal.  .  .  .  With  an  ordinary  Secretarj'  of  State 
Leo  XIII.  would  perhaps  have  concealed  his  policy  in  the  clouds. 
Cardinal  Rampolla  has  carried  it  above  the  storm,  into  the  calm 
sphere  where  it  has  become  a  symbol. 

"He  has  inspired  in  some  the  confidence  that  brings  followers, 
in  others  the  hate  that  exasperates.  He  is  a  leader.  He  has 
adhered  with  full  knowledge  and  approval  to  the  plans  of  Leo 
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XIII.  Ilis  most  jealous  care  in  the  approaching  conclave  will  be  to 
assure  the  continuation  of  this  program." 

The  second  party,  our  anonymous  informant  says,  is  composed 
of  a  coalition  of  all  those  elements  that,  however  much  they  may 
disagree  on  other  points,  agree  in  opposing  this  program  of 
modern  enlightenment.  Such  are  the  Royalists,  the  Conserva- 
tives, the  reactionaries,  and  the  courts  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
Rome,  all  of  whom  can  never  pardon  the  friendship  of  Leo  XIII. 
for  the  French  Republic.  This  party,  or  rather  mi.\ture  of  parties, 
has  a  worthy  leader  in  Cardinal  Galimberti,  who  is  thus  described  : 

"Cardinal  Galimberti  has  the  brain  of  a  fox  in  the  head  of  an 
artist.  He  is  a  great  contrast  to  Cardinal  Rampolla,  his  rival. 
[He  is  a  historian,  a  diplomat,  and  a  tactician  of  the  first  order.] 
He  is  hated  by  the  French  and  hates  them  in  turn.  .  .  .  He  com- 
bats the  new  social  and  democratic  doctrines,  of  which  he  is  an 
antagonist  all  the  more  formidable  in  that  he  believes  himself  to 
be  allied  by  his  liberalism  with  the  extreme  limits  of  concession. 
.  .  .  He  has  a  burning  soul  under  a  placid,  serene,  and  charming 
exterior  ;  he  is  a  seducer,  a  reader  of  souls,  a  decipherer  of  diplo- 
matic mysteries,  an  arranger  of  combinations." 

Galimberti,  altho  personally  unpopular,  is  recognized  by  the 
reactionary  elements  as  their  leader  and  will  surely  put  forward 
his  candidate  for  the  papacy,  if  he  does  not  run  himself. 

The  third  group  mentioned  by  the  author  stands  midway  be- 
tween the  two  already  mentioned.  It  is  led  by  the  brothers 
Vanutelli,  two  men  of  ability  and  character,  of  different  shades 
of  opinion,  but  strongly  attached  to  each  other.  Hence  arises  a 
compromise  between  them  which  makes  their  party  that  of  mid- 
dle courses,  hesitation,  and  "the  fence."  On  which  side  they  will 
finally  drop  is  doubtful,  and  the  fact  that  they  hold  the  balance  of 
power  may  put  one  of  them  into  the  papal  chair.  The  author  of 
the  article  does  not  think  there  is  any  chance  of  the  election  of  a 
foreign  pope,  tho  this  contingency  is  sure  to  happen  some  time  in 
the  future.     On  this  point  he  says : 

"  In  present  conditions  it  would  be  foolish  to  raise  the  great  and 
delicate  question  of  a  foreign  pope.  A  foreign,  or  rather,  a 
.rw/r<7«^7//('//^^/ pope  is  a  future  reality.  As  long  as  the  murder- 
ous quarrel  between  Quirinal  and  Vatican  shall  go  on  the  pontiff 
will  be  free  from  all  national  entanglement.  The  fall  of  the 
temporal  power  has  ushered  in  the  fourth  era  of  the  papacy,  when, 
freed  from  all  political  alliances,  it  has  become  no  longer  the 
capital  of  a  little  territorial  state  but  the  common  brain  of  the 
moral  life  of  the  universe. 

"This  state  of  things  may  cease.  The  hour  will  perhaps  come 
when,  Rome  being  once  more  free,  the  reorganization  of  the 
central  power  of  the  church  will  become  necessary  and  will  de- 
mand universal  attention.  This  will  be  the  decisive  moment 
when  the  system  will  be  transformed.  .  .  .  At  present,  immediate 
needs  are  more  pressing. " —  Translated  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


V»/HOWERE  THE    HITTITES? 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  and  gratifying  finds  in  the  line 
of  biblical  and  Oriental  archeology  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  rediscovery  of  a  once  powerful  people  of  whom  nearly 
all  traces  had  been  lost  in  secular  literature  and  the  references  to 
whom  in  the  Bible  were  frequently  made  the  basis  of  a  charge  of 
unhistorical  character.  The  people  in  question  are  the  Ilittites. 
The  Old  Testament  frequently  mentions  them.  They  are  con- 
stantly named  among  the  tribes  that  inhabited  Canaan  before  the 
conquest  by  Joshua.  They  are  represented  as  a  people  strong  in 
war  and  mighty  in  battle,  and  yet  secular  history  is  silent  about 
them.  Discoveries  in  Asia  Elinor.  Egypt,  and  Babylonia  in  recent 
years  have,  however,  furnished  the  undoubted  evidence  that  they 
were  for  many  decades  powerful  factors  in  the  political  ups-and- 
downs  of  Western  Asia.  As  long  as  a  dozen  years  ago  Dr. 
Schlicmann  found  on  the  ancient  site  «>f  Troy  curious  monu- 
ments an<l  vases  the  style  of  which  was  neither  Greek  nor  Egyp- 
tian. Tlii^y  have  since  liccn  shown  to  l)t'  Hittite.  Recently  de- 
ciphered hieroglyphics  imve  also  brought  new  evidence.     Yet  the 


whole  matter  has  been  under  controversy,  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions claimed  for  the  Hittite  people  being  interpreted  differently 
by  different  scholars. 

Recently  the  whole  matter  has  been  discussed  back  and  forth 
by  scholars  of  different  nations.  An  Italian  Jesuit,  Cesare  de 
Cara.  has  published  a  work  of  rare  scholarship,  entitled  "Gli 
Hethei-Pelasgi,"  the  very  title  of  which  indicates  the  new 
theory  proposed.  His  claim  is  that  the  Hittites  and  the  Pelas- 
gians,  the  ancient,  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  the  Grecian  coun- 
tries, were  one  and  the  same  people.  He  finds  in  the  Hittite 
civilisation  and  culture  of  Asia  Minor  the  source  and  fountain- 
head  of  the  civilization  of  the  Greco-Latin  races  of  Southern 
Europe,  so  that  both  the  classical  nations  of  antiquity,  Greece  and 
Rome,  builded  on  the  foundation  of  an  originally  Semitic  and 
Asiatic  culture,  and  that  the  civilization  of  the  two  nations  of 
classical  antiquity  was  not  original  with  them,  but  was  borrowed 
from  the  East  yet  not  directly,  but  through  the  medium  of  the 
Pelasgians,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  who  in  turn  had  come  across  the  Hellespont.  This 
enigmatical  race  of  antiquity,  whose  very  existence  had  been 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  historians  only  by  the  evi- 
dences furnished  recently  by  the  archeologisfs  spade  and  pick, 
thus  becomes  the  great  civilizing  factor  of  the  ancient  world, 
as  the  Hittites  and  the  Pelasgians  are  declared  to  be  identical. 
The  origin  of  this  Hittite  civilization  dates  back  to  the  second 
millennium  before  Christ  and  was  transplanted  to  Europe  in  pre- 
historic times. 

This  line  of  thought  had  been  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
French  archeologist,  Solomon  Reinach,  even  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  de  Cara  theory,  only  that  Reinach  had  inverted  the 
order  of  development  and  had  not  derived  the  Pelasgians  from 
the  Ilittites,  but  the  Hittites  from  the  Pelasgians,  and  pictured 
the  migration  of  this  people  not  from  the  East  to  the  West,  but 
from  the  West  to  the  East.  The  leading  English  scholar  on  the 
Hittite  problem,  the  enthusiastic  Oxford  Orientalist,  Professor 
Sayce,  has  in  TJw  ylcadeviy  declared  himself  as  favoring  the 
theory  of  the  Italian  savant. 

A  new  turn  in  the  discussion  has  been  taken  by  Professor 
Jensen,  of  the  University  of  Marburg,  acknowledged  as  a  leading 
specialist  in  cuneiform  literature.  In  the  German  Oriental  Soci- 
ety Zcitschrift  \\Q  has  discussed  in  detail  the  Hittite  finds  made 
in  Sindshirli,  in  Syria,  by  a  German  company  of  explorers,  and 
containing  a  rich  abundance  of  inscriptions.  He  declares  that 
these  inscriptions,  upon  which  so  much  of  the  Hittite  theory  is 
based,  do  not  justify  such  an  historical  superstructure,  and  that 
they  date  from  a  period  when  the  Hittite  empire  had  long  since 
disappeared  from  the  historical  horizon.  According  to  Jensen, 
these  inscriptions  date  from  looo  to  500  n.c.  and  are  not  Hittite  at 
all,  but  are  written  in  a  Cilician  dialect,  and  accordingly  are  not 
Semitic  but  are  Indo-European,  they  agreeing  in  many  particu- 
lars with  the  Armenian. 

Professor  Zockler,  of  Greifswald,  in  the  Bewcis  des  Glaubens. 
discusses  these  new  theories  and  shows  that  even  according  to 
Jensen's  criticism  the  theory  that  the  Hittites  and  Pelasgians 
were  one  people  originally  is  not  invalidated,  only  the  date  of  the 
Sindshirli  monument  and  of  the  state  of  civilization  represented 
by  them  can  not  be  regarded  as  so  prominent  a  factor  in  the  old- 
est culture  of  the  Oriental  peoples  as  had  been  supposed.  At  any 
rate  the  identification  of  the  two  peoples  is  a  possibility,  almost  a 
probability,  and  with  the  confirmation  of  this  supposition  the 
earliest  history  of  Western  Asia  and  of  Greece  and  Rome  assumes 
a  .l-'Terent  aspect.—  Translatfd and  Condensed/or  Tuk  Liter.vry 
Digest. 


The  committee  sent  by  the  American  Hoard  of  KoreiRn  Missions  to 
invesliK'iile  the  condition  of  their  work  in  Japan  has  completed  its  labors 
and  published  its  report.  In  substance  it  advises  that  the  Board  shall 
continue  its  labors  in  Japan  but  not  to  send  new  laborers  there  except  under 
extraordinary  circumstances.  This  means  the  ultimate  withdrawal  of  the 
missionaries  after  a  term  of  years.  The  committee  found  the  reports  as  to 
the  spread  of  heterodox  views  greatly  exapfierated.  The  number  of 
pastors  and  teachers  who  have  departed  from  the  orthodox  faith  can  be 
counted  on  the  finders  of  one  hand,  and  tliese  have  all  been  partly  educated 
in  ICurope  and  America. 

Tmrue  has  been  recently^  formed  in  India  a  "  Lord's-Dav  Union,"  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  secure  a  better  observance  of  tlie  Christian 
Sabbath.  As  oriKinally  constituted  the  union  was  composed,  not  onlv  of 
Europeans  resident  in  India,  but  also  of  Christian  natives,  who  seeing 
about  them  a  constant  violation  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  bv  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  determined  to  do  what  they  could  in  order  to  secure  more 
respect  for  the  .Sabbath  as  an  institution. 
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HENRY   CHANDLER    BOWEN    DEAD, 

1"*HE  unusually  active  career  of  the  founder  and  chief  editor 
of  T/w  Independent,  of  this  city,  came  to  a  close  by  death 
from  heart-failure  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  February  24,  at 
his  Brooklyn  home.  Altho  an  octogenarian,  Mr.  Bowen  daily 
visited  T/te  Independent  office,  and  did  a  large  amount  of  work. 
Even  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  his  death  he  insisted  upon 
going  over  to  New  York,  and  it  was 
only  through  the  urgent  persuasion 
and  warning  of  his  physicians  that 
he  finally  decided  not  to  go. 

Mr.  Bowen  was  born  in  Wood- 
stock, Conn.,  September  11,  1813, 
and  was  the  son  of  George  and 
Lydia  Wolcott  Eaton  Bowen.  We 
learn  from  T/te  Tribune  that  the 
Bowens  were  among  the  first  settlers 
of  Woodstock,  and  the  best  of  New 
England  blood,  that  of  the  Chand- 
lers and  Eliots,  was  in  his  veins. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common 
school  in  Woodstock,  in  the  Wood- 
stock Academy,  and  in  the  Dudley 
Academy.  His  father  kept  a  coun- 
try store,  and  was  also  the  landlord 
of  the  town  tavern  on  the  main  road 
from  Boston  to  Hartford.  Young 
Bowen  was  determined  to  enter  col- 
lege, but,  being  the  oldest  son,  was 
employed  by  his  father  as  a  clerk 
from  his  sixteenth  to  his  twentieth 
year.  He  made  frequent  trips  to 
Providence  to  buy  goods,  and  it  was 

these  occasional  glimpses  of  the  world  which  resulted  in  his 
coming  to  New  York  to  seek  his  fortune.  We  condense  further 
information,  as  follows : 

"At  the  age  of  twenty  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  silk  house  of 
Arthur  Tappan  &  Co.  The  two  brothers,  Arthur  and  Lewis 
Tappan,  were  the  leading  anti-slavery  advocates  of  the  city,  and 
they  were  also  prominent  in  religious  affairs.  He  worked  with 
the  firm  for  five  years,  receiving  the  first  year  a  salary  of  $300, 
which  was  increased  $100  each  succeeding  year.  The  third  year 
another  firm  offered  him  $1,000  a  year,  but  he  declined  the  offer, 
preferring  to  be  true  to  his  employers.  As  a  result,  he  was  offered 
a  partnerhip  in  the  firm  of  Arthur  Tappan  &  Co.,  the  other 
brother,  Lewis,  having  decided  to  retire  from  active  business. 
While  he  was  a  clerk  the  store  was  attacked  by  negroes  during 
the  negro  riots,  and  Mr.  Bowen  was  one  of  those  who  protected 
the  store  nightly  with  guns.  He  decided  to  branch  out  in  a  busi- 
ness for  himself,  and  with  a  fellow  clerk,  Theodore  McNamee, 
formed  the  firm  of  Bowen,  McNamee  &  Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in 
silk  and  dry-goods,  and  a  stranger  to  them,  John  Rankin,  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  New  York,  lent  them  $25,000.  Their  first  store 
was  at  Beaver  and  William  streets,  but  a  prosperous  business 
made  it  necessary  to  secure  more  commodious  quarters.  They 
erected  a  marble  building  in  Broadway,  between  Pine  and  Cedar 
streets.  Fortune  continued  to  smile  upon  them,  and  after  a  few 
years  they  built  what  was  then  one  of  the  finest  marble  stores  in 
the  city  at  Nos.  320,  322,  and  324  Broadway.  The  panic  of  1S57 
followed  quickly  upon  the  erection  of  the  new  building,  and  the 
firm  was  obliged  to  ask  an  extension  of  its  creditors.  Mr. 
McNamee  withdrew  and  the  firm  name  became  Bowen,  Holmes 
&  Co.  The  new  firm  flourished  until  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
and,  altho  it  had  nearly  $800,000  assets  above  its  liabilities,  col- 
lections throughout  the  country,  and  especially  throughout  the 
South,  were  impossible,  and  an  assignment  was  made.  The  firm 
afterward  paid  off  the  full  amount  of  the  debts,  then  compromised 
and  outlawed. 

"In    1848  Mr.   Bowen   was   one    of  five  persons  to  found   The 
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hidepeiideni,  and  on  December  7  the  first  issue  appeared,  under 
the  ediiorship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Richard  S.  Storrs,  the  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Joshua  Leavitt.  It  was  established  to  be  a  metropolitan 
organ  of  the  Congregational  churches,  which  it  was  felt  needed  a 
journal  which  would  be  more  progressive  and  anti-slavery  than 
any  then  in  existence.  It  immediately  achieved  power  and  influ- 
ence, but  for  a  number  of  years  did  not  prove  a  financial  success. 

The  proprietors  were  Henry  C. 
Bowen,  Theodore  McNamee, 
Simeon  B.  Chittenden,  Jonathan 
Hunt,  and  Seth  B.  Hunt,  all  of  them 
young  merchants.  The  paper  was 
so  anti-slavery  in  character  that  the 
Southern  merchants  refused  to  buy 
any  goods  of  the  young  men.  The 
other  owners  gradually  dropped  out 
of  the  venture,  which  always  had 
proved  a  heavy  financial  burden  to 
them,  and  Mr.  Bowen  became  the 
.sole  owner.  At  the  time  of  the 
failure  of  the  firm  the  paper  owed 
Bowen,  McNamee  &  Co.  $40,000, 
and  the  debt  v.'as  increasing  every 
day.  Mr.  Bowen  left  the  mercantile 
business  in  1861,  and  devoted  his 
entire  attention  to  The  htdependent, 
with  the  result  that  in  six  weeks  it 
paid  expenses.  In  1862  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Lincoln  Col- 
lector of  Internal  Revenue  of  the 
Third  New  York  district,  compris- 
ing the  greater  part  of  Brooklyn, 
but  was  removed  from  office  by 
President  Andrew  Johnson  because 
The  Independent  opposed  his  pol- 
icy. Drs.  Bacon,  Thompson,  and 
Storrs  having  retired  from  the  edi  - 
torship  of  The  Independent,  Mr.  Beecher,  and  later  Mr.  Tilton. 
were  called  to  the  editorship.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Tilton, 
Mr.  Bowen  became  editor  as  well  as  proprietor  and  publisher,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  death  he  controlled  its  editorial  policy. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Bowen  his  native  city,  Woodstock, 
received  many  benefits,  and  he  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  ma- 
king one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks  in  the  United  States  in  that 
city.  For  over  twenty-five  years  he  held  great  mass-meetings  in 
Woodstock  annually  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Some  of  the  best- 
known  American  statesmen  and  public  .speakers  have  spoken  at 
Woodstock  on  these  occasions. 

"Mr.  Bowen  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  influential  mem- 
bers in  Plymouth  Church,  to  which  Henry  Ward  Beecher  came 
mainly  through  his  influence.  Mr.  Beecher,  after  he  came  to 
Plymouth  Church,  lived  for  a  short  time  in  Mr.  Bowen 's  house, 
and  a  feeling  of  warm  friendship  existed  between  the  two  men. 
Mr.  Beecher  was  then  connected  with  The  Independent.  Fol- 
'lowing  the  publication  of  the  charges  in  the  Beecher- Tilton  scart- 
dal,  an  estrangement  took  place  between  Mr.  Beecher  and  Mr. 
Bowen,  and  the  preacher's  friends  contended  that  Mr.  Bowen  had 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  charges  before  the  public.  Mr. 
Bowen  during  the  Beecher  trial  was  dropped  from  the  roll  of 
Plymouth  Church,  mainly  becau.se  of  his  attitude  during  the  con- 
troversy, when  he  showed  some  hostility  toward  j\lr.  Beecher. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Bowen  was  the  owner  of  The  Union,  and  during 
the  trial  the  attitude  of  the  paper  toward  Mr.  Beecher  was  hostile. 
For  this  reason  Mr.  Beecher's  friends  withdrew  their  patronage 
from  the  newspaper,  which  was  afterward  sold  to  Lorin  Palmer. 
Mr.  Bowen  joined  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Storrs  was  pastor.  Dr.  Storrs  had  sided  with  j\Ir.  Bowen  in 
a  number  of  incidental  points  which  came  up  during  the  long  dis- 
cussion of  the  celebrated  case." 


Jewish  societies  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  are  greatly  exercised  over 
what  they  claim  to  be  the  improper  methods  pursued  by  Christian  people 
in  proselyting  work  among:  Jewish  children,  and  steps  are  being  taken  in 
both  cities  to  counteract  such  efforts.  T/ie  Hebrew  standard  thus  refers  to 
the  matter:  "The  indig'nation  of  our  coreligionists  in  Boston,  Mass  .  has 
been  justly  aroused  against  the  'soul-catchers'  who  have  been  pursuing 
their  nefarious  calling — inveigling  little  Jewish  children  by  cajolery 
artifice,  and  petty  bribery  into  the  missionary  schools." 
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BRITISH    COMMERCE   AND    INDUSTRY    AND 
GERMAN    COMPETITION. 

^|()  riermans  need  apply."  This  crisp  sentence  nowadays 
*  meets  the  eye  of  the  Kaiser's  subjects  pretty  frequently 
when  they  endeavor  to  do  business  in  England.  It  is  ad<led  to 
advertisements  for  "help  wanted,"  warns  off  the  German  drum- 
mer about  to  approach  an  English  customer,  and  frequently  ap- 
pears in  large  red  characters  on  the  envelope  of  a  German  clerk's 
letter,  if  he  applies  for  a  position  in  an  English  firm.  It  marks  a 
violent  outburst  of  the  long-smouldering  discontent  which  Eng- 
lishmen feel  at  viewing  the  commercial  and  industrial  rivalry  of 
Germany.  Thirty  years  ago  England's  supremacy  in  matters 
of  trade  and  manufacture  was  still  unchallenged.  To-day  there 
is  hardly  a  branch  in  which  German  competition  is  not  seriously 
felt,  while  some  of  I'2ngland's  staple  exports  have  sunk  below 
those  of  Germany.  We  take  the  following  from  T/ie  Mexican 
Herald,  Mexico : 

"Germany  exported,  in  i3So,  1,301,000  tons  of  iron;  in  1894, 
2,ooS,0(X)tons  ;  in  1SS3  her  exports  of  cotton  goods  were  i4,6M),ioo 
kilograms;  in  1S93  they  had  risen  to  33,350,800  kilograms.  Eng- 
lish exports  increased  during  the  same  period  only  2^  per  cent. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  Liverpool  was  the  busiest  port  in 
Europe.  In  1S93  Hamburg  caught  up  with  her  rival  for  the  first 
time,  the  actual  tonnage  of  sea-going  ships  entering  Hamburg 
being  in  excess  of  Liverpool.  South  American  buyers  now  go  to 
Hamburg  for  their  Irish  linen  !  This  shows  that,  as  middlemen, 
the  Germans  are  taking  a  prominent  place  in  the  world's  trade. 
In  ten  years  German  exports  to  the  United  States  almost  doubled. 
The  exports  to  Japan  were  $1,250,000  in  18SS;  in  1S93,  $4, 500,000  ; 
to  Brazil  §4.ofX), 000  in  1SS4,  as  against  nearly  $16, 000, o<30  in  1S94." 

The  above  quotations  will  show  the  rise  in  German  trade.  Im- 
portant as  it  is,  it  does  not  appear  as  great  as  the  upward  ten- 
dency of  the  German  industries.  The  Tittus,  London,  asserts 
that  England  in  1S94  consumed  German-made  goods  to  the  value 
of  nearly  $22,rj<3o,o<yj,  including  the  following  articles,  which  are 
manufactured  extensively  in  England  :  Linens,  cottons,  woolens, 
embroidery  and  needlework,  gloves,  toys,  books,  paper  and  paste- 
board, pianos,  china  and  earthenware,  prints,  engravings  and 
photographs. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  rapid  rise  of  German  commerce  and 
industry?  According  to  popular  views  expressed  in  England,  it 
is  due  entirely  to  the  base  traits  predominant  in  German  char- 
acter. 

"The  Germans  arc  the  Chinese  of  Europe."  "German  work- 
ingmen  may  be  had  for  starvation  wages."  "German  goods  are 
cheap,  but  trashy,  they  can  not  be  compared  with  English  goods 
in  quality."  These  are  the  explanations  current  in  England.  In 
the  colonies  different  views  are  held.  Even  in  Australasia,  where 
Germany  is  regarded  as  a  i)olitical  danger,  public  opinion  is  well 
content  with  the  way  the  Germans  do  business.  The  Auckland 
Sews  says : 

"It  is  believed  that  British  manufacturers  have  in  many  'lines' 
lost  the  colonial  markets  because  they  have  not  adapted  them- 
.selves  to  colonial  requirements.  British  manufacturers  must  be 
alert,  and  must  keep  themselves  in  touch  with  the  colonics.  .  .  . 
One  of  our  staff  went  through  s(jmo  of  the  wholesale  warehouses 
in  town,  and  satisfied  himscH  that  the  preference  given  to  Amer- 
ican and  (icrnian  go<»ds  in  several  <lepartmeiUs  was  due  to  the 
greater  excellence,  and  esjiecially  to  the  greater  adaptability,  of 
tl      '  -tools.     Within  the  last  few  years  American 

»•  icturers  have  taken  greater  pains  to  suit  the 

colonial  markets  than  have  homo  manufacturers." 

But  even  in  England  there  is  some  <lissent  from  jiopular  views 
on  this  subject.  The  Conciliation  Boards  of  the  iron  industries 
in  England  and  Scotland  srnt  fourteen  delegates  to  the  Continent 
til  iiivi  >,tl,'at.-     seven  representatives  of  employers,  and  seven  of 


the  operatives,  all  picked  men  of  great  experience  and  technical 
knowledge.  Their  report  has  been  issued,  and  is  discussed  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  The  St.  J  attics' 5  Gazette,  from  which  we  take 
the  following : 

"The  British  iron  and  steel  industries  have  reached  a  stage  of 
stagnation,  if  not  retrogression,  while  German  exports  have  in- 
creased as  much  as  fifty  per  cent,  since  1S90.  The  rise  is  most 
remarkable  in  finished  steel.  The  German  railroads  grant 
cheaper  rates  to  the  German  manufacturer,  but  otherwise  his  ex- 
penses are  hardly  less  than  those  of  his  English  competitor.  He 
pays  as  much  for  coal,  and  rather  more  for  bis  ore.  Nor  has  he 
any  great  pull  in  the  matter  of  wages?  The  delegates  say  that : 
'There  is  not  the  difference  in  the  wages  paid  as  between  Ger- 
many and  this  country  that  is  generally  supposed  to  exist,  taking 
into  consideration  the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  departments  in 
iron  and  steel  works.  The  distribution  of  wages  is  more  evenly 
balanced.'  The  better-paid  men  in  Germany  get  less  than  the 
corresponding  class  in  England,  and  the  worse-paid  men  get 
more.  There  is  a  fair  living  for  all,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  men 
seem  to  be  better  off.  The  accident-,  sick-,  and  pension-funds,  to 
which  employers  are  bound  to  subscribe,  press  heavily  on  the  in- 
dustry, but  the  employers  are  compensated  for  the  weight  of  the 
tax  by  the  character  of  the  service  they  get.  Is  the  German 
workingman  superior  to  his  British  fellow?  The  report  intimates 
it.  There  may  be  greater  steadiness  in  trade,  but  the  rise  of 
German  industry  'may  also  be  due  to  the  more  steady-going 
character  of  the  men  employed,'  and  further :  'One  of  the  most 
admirablefeaturesof  the  administration  and  operation  of  the  iron- 
and  steel-works  that  we  visited  on  the  Continent  was  the  disci- 
pline maintained.  The  workmen  generally  discharged  their 
duties  as  if  they  were  acting  under  military  command.  There 
was  no  slovenliness,  no  undue  haste,  no  noise,  no  idling  about, 
and  the  foreman,  in  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  manner,  appeared 
to  control  everything  without  commotion. '  Could  skilled  German 
observers  honestly  write  this  of  British  iron-  and  steel-works? 
Or  this:  'We  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  we  were  greatly- 
struck  by  the  splendid  physique  of  the  men  in  the  works  that  were 
visited  in  Germany,  and  not  less  so  with  their  sobriety,  steadi- 
ness, and  readiness  to  act  upon  instructions. '  The  report,  too, 
explodes  the  idea  that  German  workingmen  may  be  treated 
roughly.  The  delegates  were  struck  by  '  the  absence  of  the  dis- 
play of  dogmatic  commands  or  inconsiderate  attitude  toward 
those  under  superintendence.'  The  workmen  gave  willing  as 
well  as  skilful  service,  the  foremen  were  neither  bullies  nor  nigger- 
drivers.  We  must  come  to  the  conclusion  {a)  that  the  German 
workingman  is  as  good  a  workman  as  he  can  be,  (^h)  that  harmo- 
nious relations  exist  between  him  and  his  employer.  His  present 
and  future  are  cared  for.  He  is  better  housed.  He  is  given  a 
chance  to  improve  himself.  Special  attention  appears  to  be 
given  to  the  technical  instruction  of  the  boys  and  young  men 
who  are  coming  forward  as  managers,  foremen,  etc.,  and  for  this 
purpose  schools  are  in  many  cases  carried  on  at  the  works  in  the 
evenings,  at  which  the  head  engineer,  or  some,  other  competent 
instructor,  gives  lessons  in  drawing,  machine-designs,  etc.  In 
this  way  the  young  men  are  instructed  in  the  engineering  of  iron- 
and  steel-works  in  a  degree  and  manner  that  is  little  cultivated 
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in  this  country.  In  some  cases  young  men  are  sent  to  technical 
colleges  for  a  two  years'  course  of  study  at  the  expense  of  their 
employers,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  taking  responsible  situ- 
ations in  the  works  on  their  return.'  When  the  delegates  asked 
how  long  they  had  been  in  the  works  they  answered  'sixteen, 
twenty-one,  thirty,  nineteen  years,  etc.,  one  after  another.'" 

The  final  conclusion  of  the  delegates  was  :  "We  are  of  opinion 
that  if  English  manufacturers  enjoyed  the  same  railway  rates 
and  royalties  as  those  on  the  Continent,  foreign  competition  could 
be  defied  in  neutral  markets."  The  writer  of  the  articles  from 
which  we  culled  the  above  summary  nevertheless  thinks  that  more 
is  needed.     He  comes  to  the  following  conclusions. 

"Defiance  would  be  more  practicable  if.  also,  the  English  pro- 
ducer pushed  his  foreign  business  with  the  same  energy  and  en- 
terprise as  his  German  syndicated  rival ;  if  he  did  as  much  for  the 
English  workman  as  the  German  does  for  the  German  workman, 
and  if  the  English  workman  were  technically  as  well  educated 
and  as  well  drilled  and  disciplined  to  industry  as  his  German  fel- 
low laborer.  Is  not  the  secret  of  the  German  superiority  to  be 
found  in  conscription?  It  is  suggested  in  the  discussions  by  the 
delegates  that  this  is  the  case,  and  it  impresses  one  as  a  shrewd 
hit  at  the  truth." 

The  Vossiche  Zet'hing,  Berlin,  thinks  consequential  exclusion 
of  one  country's  prodvrce  by  another  is  a  two-edged  sword.  Ger- 
many is  still,  next  to  the  United  States,  England's  best  customer, 
and  likely  to  remain  so,  as  the  cheapness  of  materials  in  many 
branches  of  industry  enables  the  British  manufacturer  to  furnish 
coarser  qualities  at  a  less  price  than  his  German  competitor.  But 
if  the  British  refuse  to  purchase  German  goods,  the  Germans  will 
be  forced  to  retaliate.  On  neutral  ground  the  refusal  of  English 
merchants  to  handle  German  goods  is  looked  upon  as  advanta- 
geous to  Germany,  for  it  will  assist  the  Germans  to  do  business 
direct  with  customers  which  now  are  reached  through  English 
middlemen  only." — T  rans  I al  ion  made  for  Tnv.  Literary  Digest. 


DEVELOPMENTS   IN    THE    FAR   EAST. 

NOW  that  the  "unspeakable  Turk"  has  once  more  been  left  to 
administer  his  affairs  as  best  he  can,  the  scene  of  jeal- 
ousies and  rivalries  between  the  great  powers  has  again  been 
transferred  to  the  Far  East.  Russia  has  not  been  idle  in  that 
direction.  Her  representatives  in  China  are  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion ;  her  emissaries  in  Korea  are  accused  by  the  Japanese  of  pre- 
paring the  peninsula  for  a  Russian  coup  d'etat.  Rumors  are 
heard  that  Japan  will  leave  the  field  to  Russia. 

The  Hyogo  News  (Kobe,  Japan)  points  out  that  Japan  has  a 
fair  chance  to  develop  her  internal  resources,  if  she  resists  the 
temptation  to  oppose  Russia.  But  Korea  must  hopelessly  fall  a 
prey  to  the  great  Northern  power's  ambition.     That  paper  says : 

"Russia  is  taking  trick  after  trick  ;  by  sheer  weight,  so  to  say. 
for  as  yet  no  active  measure  has  distinguished  that  country's 
proceedings  in  this  connection,  she  is  crushing  down  the  opposi- 
tion to  her  policy  that  has  been  inspired  from  Tokyo.  The  wis- 
dom of  retiring  is  obvious  to  those  who  can  sink  the  ambitious 
aims  too  long  cherished  ;  greatness  for  Japan  depends  upon  other 
things  than  political  prestige  ;  the  country  will  be  richer  and  hap- 
pier by  development  of  resources  at  home  than  by  any  success  she 
can  win  in  Korea  or  upon  the  mainland  of  Northern  China.  And 
Korea's  own  condition  can  not  be  worse  than  it  is.  There  is  likely 
to  be  a  temporary  return  of  practical  anarchy  as  the  ruling  in- 
fluence is  withdrawn.  That  is  Russia's  opportunity,  and  she  can 
be  trusted  to  settle  the  difficulty  in  her  own  thorough  fashion  in  a 
very  short  time.  No  other  power,  we  think,  will  intervene  fur- 
ther than  to  obtain,  presumably  at  China's  expense,  some  com- 
pensating foothold  elsewhere." 

But  the  prevalent  opinion  in  Europe  is  that  Japan  is  only  wait- 
ing to  finish  her  armaments,  and  that  she  will  try  to  make  suita- 
ble alliances.      T/ie  Spectator,  London,  says  : 

"Suppose,  two  years  hence,  that  the  Japanese  fleet  is  almost, 


but  not  quite  ready.  Is  it  not  extremely  likely  that  the  military 
advisers  of  the  Czar  may  say.  'These  ships  are  meant,  directlv 
or  indirectly,  to  injure  your  Majesty.  You  had  better  then  attack 
Japan  while  there  is  yet  time,  and  wrest  from  her  the  weapon 
which  she  is  fashioning  for  your  hurt. '  We  do  not  say  for  a 
moment  that  Russia  would  succeed  in  doing  what  we  did  at 
Copenhagen,  taking  possession  of  a  fleet,  for  fear  it  might  be 
used  against  her ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  such  a  policy 
might  seem  a  wise  one  at  St.  Petersburg.  Again,  suppose  the 
Japanese  get  nearly  ready  unmolested,  and  notice  that  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  will  be  finished  in  a  year,  will  they  not  argue, 
'At  all  costs  we  must  strike  before  Russia  has  so  effective  a 
means  of  pouring  her  troops  into  Korea. '  However  we  look  at 
the  matter,  a  struggle  between  Japan  and  Russia,  with  predom- 
inance in  China  for  the  prize,  seems  imminent." 

The  National  Zeitung,  Berlin,  does  not  think  the  struggle  lies 
very  far  off.  This  paper  is  convinced  that  the  approaching  spring 
will  witness  lively  times  in  the  Far  East.  The  Japanese  would 
not  be  in  such  hurry  to  subjugate  Formosa  if  they  did  not  wish  to 
have  their  troops  ready  for  a  stronger  enemy.  On  the  other  hand, 
Russia  is  well  aware  that  she  has  in  Japan  a  mortal  enemy,  and 
does  her  best  to  collect  a  strong  force  near  the  Korean  frontier. 

The  Japanese  themselves  have  never  forgiven  Russian  inter- 
ference during  the  last  war,  and  their  papers  show  that  the  nation 
will  not  allow  the  Government  to  sit  still  if  Russia  possesses  her- 
self of  Korea.  The  Nippon  (  Tokyo)  attempts  to  give  Russia  a 
lesson  in  sound  morals,  and  holds  up  England  as  a  "horrible  ex- 
ample."    The  paper  expresses  itself  as  follows : 

"Russia's  machinations  in  Korea  are  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
peace  of  the  East  is  thereby  endangered.  Russia  and  Japan 
could  be  warm  friends,  if  only  the  former  power  could  cease 
crossing  the  Japanese.  Russia  ought  to  take  a  lesson  from  her 
own  history.  Whenever  she  showed  genuine  interest  in  the  lot 
of  the  oppressed  Christians  of  Turkey,  England  appeared  on  the 
scene  to  harass  her.  Russia  is  naturally  much  irritated  at  this. 
but  this  very  irritation  at  the  conduct  of  England  should  enable 
her  to  appreciate  the  feeling  with  which  Japan  regards  Russian 
interference  in  her  civilizing  efforts  in  Korea.  Moreover.  Eng- 
land may  have  good  reasons  to  oppose  a  Russian  occupation  of 
Constantinople,  for  it  would  endanger  England's  Indian  Empire. 
But  Japan's  efforts  in  Korea  can  not  possibly  be  thought  preju- 
dicial to  Russia.  Japan  can  not  tolerate  any  interference  in 
Korea." 

This  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  nearly  every  Japanese.  Japan 
may  be  forced  by  circumstances  to  relinquish  her  hold  upon 
Korea,  but  her  people  will  never  rest  satisfied  until  Japanese  rule 
has  been  established  in  the  Land  of  Morning  Calm.  The  Kakkat 
(Tokyo)  says : 

"Korea  lies  outside  of  the  strict  limits  of  Japanese  sovereignty, 
but  from  a  point  of  view  of  national  interest,  the  peninsula  must 
be  regarded  as  within  our  territory.  If  we  allow  our  supremacy 
in  Korea  to  be  destroyed,  it  will  become  very  difficult  for  us  to 
maintain  our  power  elsewhere.  The  destiny  of  the  Em^Dire  is 
bound  up  with  the  Korean  question.  We  do  not  know  what  in- 
tentions the  European  powers,  especially  Russia,  may  have. 
But  Japan  must  follow  her  own  course,  and  be  prepared  to  carry 
out  her  intentions  at  all  hazards." 

The  Japan  Gazette  (Yokohama)  protests  that  England  can  not 
be  depended  upon  to  assist  Japan  in  a  struggle  with  Russia,  if 
Korea  only  is  the  stake.  Our  contemporary  is  as  faithful  a  de- 
fender of  British  interests  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  British 
settlements,  and  its  attitude  proves  that  Englishmen  in  the  Far 
East  have  given  up  the  idea  that  Russia  must  be  prevented  from 
obtaining  a  suitable  port.     The  Gazette  says : 

"  Korea  is  not  worth  the  bones  of  a  single  British  sailor.  Rus- 
sia is  entitled  to  an  open  port,  and  we  can  not  blame  her  if  she 
desires  to  take  advantage  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  little 
kingdom  on  her  borders  to  secure  what  is  for  her  a  matter  of 
vital  necessity.  The  complications  in  Turkey  and  Egypt  are 
ample  to  serve  as  a  warning  against  the  European  powers  taking 
upon  themselves  another  joint  responsibility.     Moreover,  Russia, 
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we  may  rest  assured,  would  raise  a  most  vigorous  protest.  The 
magnificent  fleet  she  has  collected  in  these  waters  is  desijjned  to 
achieve  a  ver>- definite  purpose.  She  will  not  consent  to  be  lightly 
balked,  and  a  very  simple  arrangement  with  England  would 
leave  her  practically  a  free  hand. " 

The  Celestial  Empire,  Shanghai,  implores  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  prepare  for  emergencies.  It  does  not  regard  the  British 
fleet  in  Chinese  waters,  imposing  tho  it  is.  sufficiently  strong  to 
cope  with  the  combined  squadrons  of  Russia.  France,  and  Ger- 
many. The  fact  that  these  powers  maintain  a  strong  naval  force 
in  the  Far  East,  where  tradition  points  to  the  sole  predominance 
of  Great  Britain,  "the  only  power  which  works  unselfishly  in  the 
interest  of  civilization."  fills  our  contemporary  with  alarm.  It 
says : 

"There  exists  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  one  or  all  of  these 
three  powers  are  quite  prepared,  when  either  of  them  thinks  the 
time  opportune,  to  pounce  down  on  and  annex  some  point  of  ad- 
vantage. Seen  in  this  light  we  have  some  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  recent  doings  of  Germans  at  Amoy  and  elsewhere,  of 
Frenchmen  at  Pootoo.  and  of  Russians  at  Port  Arthur  and  Kiao- 
chuw.  There  is,  it  may  be  said,  electricity  in  the  air;  the  light- 
ning flash  may  not  come,  but  the  clouds  are  piling  up,  and  it  is 
as  well  not  to  be  caught  unprepared  in  the  storm,  which  a  spark 
from  Europe  may  cause  to  break  out.  Are  we  sure  that  our  home 
Government  is  quite  ready  and  sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  issues?" 

The  China  Gazette,  Shanghai,  complains  that  the  Russian 
ambassador  in  Pekin.  Count  Kassini,  is  now  entirely  master  of 
the  situation,  a  fact  which  is  insulting  to  the  pride  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  the  two  powers  whose  representatives 
were  formerly  the  most  honored  at  the  Chinese  capital. 

The  Russian  squadron  in  the  Far  East  has  a  very  comforta- 
ble berth  this  year.  It  passes  the  winter  in  the  Bay  of  Kian- 
Chan,  to  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Petchili.  The  Ost-Asia- 
tiscfie  Korrespondenz,  Berlin,  doubts  that  the  Russians  will  ever 
give  up  this  port,  now  that  they  occupy  it,  and  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe the  advantages  which  the  Czar's  Government  has  gained  in 
this  way.     This  paper  says  : 

"The  Kian-Chan  Bay  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant positions  on  the  Chinese  coast,  well  fitted  to  defend  the 
Gulf  of  Petchili.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  narrow  but  very 
deep,  and  its  extent  is  such  that  the  largest  fleet  can  anchor  with- 
in it  in  safety.  Wei-Hai-Wei  and  Port  Arthur  can  be  attacked 
from  the  sea;  indeed,  the  Chinese  Government  was  warned  that 
this  would  be  the  case.  A  Prus.^ian  engineer  in  the  Chinese  ser- 
vice refused  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  Port  Arthur  forti- 
fications, altho  he  was  offered  increased  salary  to  do  so,  as  he 
thought  the  place  unfit  for  anything  but  a  torpedo-station.  Kian- 
Chan.  hcjwever,  is  completely  land-locked,  and  can  not  be  at- 
tacked by  a  fleet.  By  means  of  existing  canals  connected  with 
large  rivers  it  is  possible  to  transfer  torpedo-boats  from  Kian- 
Chan  to  the  Gulf  of  Petchili.  where  such  vessels  would  prove 
very  dangerous  to  an  enemy's  fleet.  The  most  important  point 
from  a  Russian  view  is,  however,  that  Kian-Chan  Bay  never 
freezes  over,  and  can  be  of  advantage  for  commercial  purposes  as 
well  as  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  If  railroads  are  built  to  connect 
the  place  with  the  interior  of  Shantung,  it  will  rise  to  great  im- 
portance. There  is  abundance  of  coal  in  the  neighborhood. 
Russia  certainly  could  not  have  found  a  better  place  for  her  fleet. 
Fn)m  this  position  she  is  able  to  watch  all  movements  in  Korea. 
China,  and  Japan.  At  y)resent  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Chinese 
were  not  quite  willing  to  jiart  with  the  bay  for  good,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Russians  will  manage  to  obtain  it  in  the  end. 
for  they  will  make  offers  to  China  which  that  ]>owcr  can  not  well 
refuse  to  accept." — Translation  matiefor  Tin-.  Liikkakv  Dicrsr. 
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A    POLITICAL   BAPTISM. 
r^RINCE    BORIS    of    Bulgaria   has   been   re-baptized   in    the 
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I  Greek  Orthodox  faith.  His  father.  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Coburg.  the  constitutional  monarch  of  Bulgaria,  has.  by  consent- 
ing to  this  act.  proved  himself  willing  to  reign  in  future  as  a 
Russian  satrap.  For  a  long  time  the  Prince  hoped  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  him  to  pursue  an  entirely  independent  policy,  often 
inimical  to  Russia.  But  a  large  number  of  Bulgarians  acknow- 
ledge that  their  country  owes  its  liberation  from  the  Turkish  yoke 
to  Russia.  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  even  Austria,  adrnit 
that  the  Czar  has  some  right  to  direct  the  foreign  policy  of  Bui- 
garia.  and  Prince  Ferdinand  was  in  danger  of  losing  the  position 
in  which  he  had  never 
been  officially  con- 
firmed by  the  pow- 
ers. He  has  now  pur- 
chased official  recog- 
nition at  the  price  of 
independence  —  and, 
if  current  reports  are 
true,  at  the  cost  of  es- 
trangement from  his 
wife.  For  Louise  of 
Parma  is.  like  him- 
self, a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  the  Vatican 
is  little  satisfied  with 
the  turn  affairs  have 
taken.  The  Prince  is 
even  threatened  with 
excommunication. 

The  Voce  dell  a  Ve- 
rita  (Rome)  says : 

"The  conversion  of  Prince  Boris  was  entirely  unnecessary,  and 
can  not  be  excused  on  the  grounds  of  national  policy,  for  the  rites 
of  the  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Bulgarian  churches  are  similar. 
Prince  Ferdinand  was  at  liberty  to  enter  the  Bulgarian  church 
with  his  whole  family,  and  could  adopt  the  religious  customs  of 
his  country  without  sacrificing  his  faith.  The  Catholic  Church 
recognizes  but  one  God,  one  faith,  one  baptism.  In  acting  as  he 
did.  Prince  Ferdinand  has  offended  after  the  manner  of  Longinus, 
who  drove  his  lance  into  the  heart  of  Christ ;  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  Prince  Ferdinand  was  fully  aware  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  his  action.  He  is  now  expelled  from  the  community  of 
the  faithful.  Angels  will  guard  the  soul  of  Prince  Boris ;  he 
remains  a  Catholic  until  he  is  of  age  and  becomes  Orthodox  of 
his  own  free-will." 

The  Weekly  Register,  London,  thinks  Prince  Ferdinand  would 
have  done  better  to  give  up  the  shaky  Bulgarian  throne  rather 
than  to  allow  his  child  to  depart  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 
That  paper  says : 

"There  can  be  no  peace  for  Prince  Ferdinand  until  he  has  re- 
turned to  his  sense  of  duty  to  himself,  to  his  wife,  and  to  his  son. 
Lvcn  the  world  docs  not  love  the  promise-breaker.  We  do  not 
go  further  afield  ;  we  need  not  speak  of  excommunications — we 
can  stop  short  of  viewing  Prince  Ferdinand  in  the  light  of  spirit- 
ual things.  'Talk  of  Heaven!'  cried  Thoreau,  'you  are  not  fit 
for  earth.'  We  do  not  need  to  reprove  Prince  Ferdinand  as  a 
Christian,  since  he  has  yet  to  make  good  his  title  to  be  regarded 
with  respect  as  a  man." 

The  Messai^er  dit  Gouvernetnent,  St.  Petersburg,  the  official 
gazette,  contains  an  article  which  is  accepted  as  proof  that  Russia 
now  recognizes  Prince  Ferdinand  as  ruler  of  Bulgaria.  We  quote 
as  follows : 

"Bulgaria  owes  her  existence  to  Russia,  and  to  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  of  the  Russian  people.  The  Imperial  Governnient 
therefore  could  not  give  up  its  lively  interest  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  political  life  of  the  Bulgarian  nation,  to  its  situation  in  the 
present  and  its  destinies  in  the  future.     We  have  many   times 
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declared  that  we  were  only  waiting  for  the  moment  when  the 
Bulgarians  would  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  a  better 
policy,  to  bring  about  the  reestablishment  of  our  relations  with 
the  principality  on  the  basis  of  mutual  confidence.  The  first 
step  in  this  direction  has  just  been  taken.  .  .  .  The  Bulgarian 
nation,  as  also  the  statesmen  placed  at  its  head,  have  understood 
the  necessity  of  strengthening  and  consolidating  in  the  country 
the  authority  of  the  Orthodox  faith,  a  surety  for  the  spiritual 
ties  uniting  indissoluble  Russia  and  the  Bulgaria  which  she 
emancipated.  This  fact  has  produced  throughout  Russia  a  feel- 
ing of  marked  satisfaction,  and  the  Emperor,  inspired  with  senti- 
ments of  magnanimity  and  sincere  good-will  for  the  Bulgarian 
people,  has  granted  the  request  of  Prince  Ferdinand." 

The  Indcpoidance  Beige,  Brussels,  points  out  that  Russia  can 
be  friendly  without  directly  recognizing  Prince  Ferdinand  as 
ruler  of  Bulgaria.  For  the  legal  recognition  does  not  rest  with 
the  Czar,  but  with  the  Sultan,  who,  according  to  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  must  take  the  first  step  in  the  matter.  But  as  Russia  is 
just  now  in  favor  with  the  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid  will  not  be  likely 
to  refuse  the  recognition.  The  journey  of  Minister  Stoiloff  to 
Constantinople  is  thereby  explained.  The  Hamburger  Nach- 
richteii  thinks  Prince  Ferdinand  had  best  become  a  member  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  himself.  Similar  advice  is  said  to  have 
been  given  the  Prince  by  the  Duke  d'Aumale.  The  Sviet,  St. 
Petersburg,  relates  that  the  Duke  put  the  matter  thus  to  Prince 
Ferdinand:  "If  you  wish  to  follow  the  traditions  of  our  House, 
you  must  either  act  like  Henry  IV.  or  like  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord.  The  former  gained  glory  by  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  ;  the  latter  caused  the  downfall  of  our  House  by  opposing 
the  people.  A  prince  can  recognize  but  one  religion  at  a  time — 
the  faith  accepted  by  his  people." 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  Vienna,  says: 

"Prince  Ferdinand  can  not  fail  to  regain  some  of  the  good-will 
which  was  lost  to  him  by  the  violent  death  of  Stambuloff.  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  people  of  Bulgaria  received  the  news 
of  his  decision  will  prove  to  him  that  he  acted  rightly.  He  could 
not,  in  fact,  act  otherwise,  without  undoing  everything  that  has 
tended  to  confirm  Bulgaria's  position  during  the  last  nine  years. 
That  Prince  Ferdinand  has  aroused  the  enmity  of  Rome  is  not 
likely  to  hurt  his  interests  either  in  Bulgaria  or  elsewhere,  from 
the  fact  that  he  sacrificed  himself  for  his  people  will  receive  due 
recognition." — Translations  7nadeJor  Tn-e.  Literary  Digest. 


IS  THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE   STRONG? 

IN  these  days  of  fierce  international  controversy,  there  is  a 
tendency  among  writers  to  belittle  the  power  of  the  nation 
against  which  the  ire  of  their  own  countrymen  has  been  aroused. 
The  English  demonstrate  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  Germany 
can  not  harm  them.  The  Germans  want  to  know  "Who  is  John 
Bull,  anyhow?"  and  Bismarck's  papers  recently  remarked  that 
England  could  not  make  war  upon  any  great  nation  if  she  would. 
A  writer  in  the  Handclsblad,  Amsterdam,  does  not  go  quite  as 
far  as  this  in  his  assertions,  but  he  declares  that  Great  Britain 
risks  more  than  any  other  power.  He  believes  that  England's 
colonies  will  sever  their  connection  with  the  mother-country  as 
soon  as  they  are  asked  to  make  genuine  sacrifices  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  empire.  Altho  public  opinion  in  Holland  is  not 
very  friendly  to  England  just  now,  the  Dutch  are  not  suflRciently 
interested  in  the  rivalry  of  the  powers  to  prevent  them  from  view- 
ing clearly  the  situation.  Their  opinions  are,  therefore,  of  special 
interest.     We  quote  as  follows  : 

"A  few  years  ago  a  movement  started  in  Australia  for  th^  ex- 
clusion of  all  Chinese.  As  long  as  this  was  only  pointed  against 
men  of  Chinese  nationality.  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  could 
afford  to  ignore  the  matter,  altho  the  action  of  the  colonials  was 
in  opposition  to  treaties  concluded  by  Great  Britain.  But  when 
the  Australians  excluded  Chinese  possessed  of  British  citizens' 
rights,  the  British  Government  objected,  demanding  that  all  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  should  be  treated  equally.     What  was  the  re- 


sult? The  Premier  of  New  South  Wales  said:  'Neither  for  Her 
Majesty's  ships  of  war,  nor  for  Her  Majesty's  representative  on 
the  spot,  nor  for  the  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
colonies,  do  we  intend  to  turn  aside  from  our  purpose, '  and  the 
English  Government,  not  possessing  the  means  to  coerce  the  col- 
onies, had  to  be  satisfied.  A  similar  thing  might  have  happened 
in  South  Africa  if  the  Chartered  Company  had  succeeded  in  be- 
coming masters  of  Johannesburg,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
ordered  them  to  retire  from  the  Transvaal.  li^ngland  would,  no 
doubt,  have  interfered,  but  only  to  retain  the  strategically  valua- 
ble positions  on  Table  Bay.  not  to  curb  her  unruly  colonists. 

"Voltaire  once  said  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire— as  Germany 
was  called  during  the  Middle  Ages— that  it  had  three  grave 
faults:  It  was  neither  holy,  nor  Roman,  nor  an  empire.  The 
time  is  approaching  when  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  British 
Empire,  which  is  neither  British,  for  the  colonies  are  on  the  watch 
for  an  auspicious  moment  to  secede,  nor  an  empire,  since  the 
orders  of  the  central  power  are  disregarded  as  soon  as  popular 
opinion  in  the  colonies  is  opposed  to  them.  We  will  be  told  that 
there  is  much  uniformity  of  customs  and  manners  among  the 
people  of  the  colonies,  that  the  colonists  are  not  wanting  in  loy- 
alty, and  have  much  esprit  de  corps.  But  the  question  has  an- 
other side,  and  the  events  of  1776  still  forni  a  rule  by  which  Brit- 
ish colonial  attitude  must  be  judged.  If  England  were  in  danger, 
the  colonies  would  doubtless  try  to  help  her,  as  Australia  did  by 
sending  a  contingent  to  ihe  Sudan  in  1885.  But  this  kind  of 
enthusiasm  would  soon  cool  off.  The  Radicals  in  the  colonies 
would  fail  to  see  that  they  are  bound  to  fight  in  a  cause  entirely 
foreign  to  them.  The  United  States  is  still  the  pattern  for  British 
colonial  evolution.  Nobody  but  the  industrials  have  reason  to 
care  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  British  Empire ;  to  them,  indeed, 
it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  for  they  know  that  the  colonies  will 
impose  differential  tariff  as  soon  as  they  become  independent. 
Hence  England  promises  protection  to  the  colonies,  in  return  for 
her  position  as  most  favored  nation.  That  is  a  very  weak  bond 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  empire,  for  the  advantage  is  all  on 
the  side  of  the  mother-country.  How  will  it  be  in  war?  As  long 
as  England  can  protect  the  colonies,  the  latter  will  appreciate 
their  position  as  part  of  the  Empire.  But  as  soon  as  the  British 
fleet  proves  to  be  madequate  to  the  task,  the  colonies  will  revolt 
against  a  combination  which  costs  more  than  it  is  worth." — 
Translated  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

Some  200  Cornish  miners  left  Johannesburg  al  the  beginning:  of  the  late 
troubles.  They  were  hooted  at  Capetown  and  in  England  for  their  coward- 
ice. According  to  the  Bradfo'd  Obsei'ver  the  men  deny  that  they  were 
afraid  of  the  Boers.  They  declare  that  they  have  been  on  excellent  terms 
with  the  Boers,  that  they  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  and  did  not  wish  for 
citizen-rights  in  a  country  to  which  they  had  come  for  a  short  time  only. 
The  Cornishnien  further  declare  that  the  whole  trouble  has  been  artificially 
fostered  by  speculatf)rs,  and  they  refuse  to  fight  in  a  cause  which  would 
benefit  the  Johannesburg  capitalists  only. 

On  January  18,  the  German  Emperor  and  the  other  rulers  of  the  Union 
pardoned  thousands  of  people  who  had  been  sentenced  to  short  terms  of 
imprisonment.  Among  the  pardoned  were  numerous  professional  tramps 
and  beggars.  Many  of  these  turned  their  backs  upon  the  Kaiser's  domin- 
ions, and  emigrated  to  Austria  and  Switzerland,  where  they  were  received 
with  open  arms— by  the  police.  The  authorities  of  those  countries  objected 
to  a  sudden  increase  of  non-productive  elements  among  their  population, 
and  put  the  vagrants  behind  bars  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Law  Committee  of  the  German  Reichstag  has  adopted  an  important 
decision.  The  Committee  advocates  the  passage  of  a  law  by  which  every 
person  who  has  been  innocently  convicted  is  entitled  to  compensation  from 
the  Government.  Hitherto  compensation  has  been  granted  only  in  the 
form  of  gifts  from  the  throne.  If  this  law  is  passed,  the  maxim  that  the 
state  can  do  no  wrong  no  longer  holds  good  in  Germany. 

Graf  Zeppelin,  a  German  cavalry  officer,  is  said  to  have  discovered  the 
secret  of  motion  in  air.  For  five  years  he  has  worked  on  the  perfection  of  a 
movable  balloon,  spending  nearly  the  whole  of  his  considerable  fortune  on 
Wis  experiments.  His  success  seems  to  be  insured,  for  a  syndicate  of  Berlin 
capitalists  have  subscribed  $50,000  for  the  building  of  a  trial  machine. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  Jameson  will  be  punished.  He  has  been 
paroled,  and  is  everywhere  cheered  by  the  populace.  The  Krenz-Zeitutig 
remarks  that  England  can  not  possibly  object  to  an  invasion  of  her  own 
territory  on  the  part  of  any  filibustering  expedition  that  thinks  itself  strong 
enough  to  hold  its  own. 

Li-Hung-Chang  and  Shan-Tu-Lien  have  been  appointed  special  ambas- 
sadors of  Chifla  at  tlie  coronation  of  the  Czar  at  Moscow.  The  appointment 
is  looked  upon  as  proof  of  the  great  importance  attached  to  a  good  under- 
standing with  Russia  by  the  Peking  Government. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A   PLEA    FOR   WIDOWS. 

IS  it  true  that  American  husbands  are  less  thoughtful  of  the 
future  of  a  wife  in  the  event  of  their  own  death  than  Euro- 
pean husbands?  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor,  writing  "About 
Widows,"  in  the  March  [Jppincotf  s,  charges  that  such  is  the 
case.  She  thinks  it  must  often  strike  an  observer  that  while 
Americans  are  by  all  odds  the  best  husbands  in  the  world,  uni- 
versally conceded  to  be  more  generous,  more  considerate,  more 
attentive  to  their  wives  than  the  men  of  any  other  nation,  they  do 
not  provide  for  the  "relict"  with  the  care  and  forethought  that 
characterize  Europeans.     She  says  : 

"It  does  not  do  to  take  any  chances  in  Europe,  and  carelessness 
or  neglect  to  look  to  the  future  of  a  wife  in  the  event  of  death 
does  not  result,  as  in  this  country  it  may  possibly  do.  in  her  being 
comfortably  supported  somehow,  somewhere;  it  means  the  poor- 
house,  or  the  Serpentine,  or  worst— certain  degradation  and  star- 
vation in  some  form — at  best  the  miseries  of  genteel  pauperism. 
The  result  is  that  when  a  European  marries  he  makes  settle- 
ments ;  he  buys  a  home  ;  he  lays  by.  if  he  is  in  business,  a  rainy- 
day  fund  :  he  keeps  his  weather  eye  open  ;  he  remembers  that  he 
is  mortal. 

"Not  so  the  American,  as  a  rule.  lie  is  a  man  of  big  projects, 
of  optimistic  temperament,  of  generous  ideas,  and  of  improvident 
views.  He  feels  that  Smith  may  die  any  day.  but  that  he  is 
•good  for  fifty  years.'  He  is  not  surprised  in  the  least  to  hear 
that  Brown  has  failed,  but  he  is  confident  that  he  will  make  (and 
leave)  a  million  or  more.  He  hears  that  Jones  has  made  unfor- 
tunate investments  and  been  'bitten'  in  Consolidated  ^Midland, 
but  it  does  not  occur  to  him  that  his  own  hundred  thousand  in 
some  other  stock  is  by  no  means  secure.  The  general  hopeful- 
ness of  a  big.  young,  successful  nation  affects  him  powerfully 
•without  his  being  aware  of  it,  and  he  feels  that  prosperity  will 
always  be  his  portion.  If  he  is  rich  he  denies  his  wife  nothing. 
He  will  give  her  anything  she  wants  or  fancies,  spend  a  fortune 
on  her  and  never  feel  the  shoe  pinch,  send  her  to  Europe  every 
year,  give  her  all  the  diamonds  she  covets,  allow  her  to  entertain 
extravagantly,  do  anything  for  her  except  provide  clearly,  defi- 
nitely, for  her  future  in  the  event  of  his  own  death.  If  he  thinks 
of  such  a  possibility  at  all  it  is  generally  in  a  large,  loose,  incred- 
ulous fashion.  'Oh!  I'll  pull  through.  I'll  keep  a  stiff  upper 
lip.  Doctors  don't  know  everything.  Or  if  I  don't.  Lucy  will 
be  all  right.  She  can  go  and  live  with  Tom  or  Jenny,  or  get  a 
little  home  somewhere.' 

"Many  a  man  dismisses  uncomfortable  doubts  and  warnings 
with  just  such  superficial  treatment,  and  then  goes  to  a  supper  at 
Delmonico's.  or  the  theater,  or  Wall  Street,  and  forgets  all  about 
them.  And  then  what  happens  is  this.  One  picks  up  the  morn- 
ing paper  and  reads.  'Suddenly,  at  his  residence,  559  Ilightower 
Street,  of  heart  disease.  Walter  Thompson,  aged  69.  The  friends 
of  the  family  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  funeral,  which  will 
take  place  at  3  o'clock  r.M.'  Then  in  a  great  many  cases,  chaos 
comes  for  poor  Lucy.  Very  often  she  finds  that  her  Walter  has 
left  no  will.  Or  she  finds  his  affairs  all  in  confusion.  Or  she 
di.scovers  that,  after  having  lived  for  twenty  years  in  Hightower 
Street  like  a  rich  woman,  she  has  nothing  whatever,  no  home, 
and  no  money." 


Ruin  Wrought  by  Absinthe.— "M.  Rochefort's  recent 
advocacy  of  temperance  has  directed  attention  to  the  consumption 
of  absinthe  in  France,  and  some  startling  statements  in  connec- 
tion therewith  are  being  made.  Men  as  a  rule  take  the  absinthe 
diluted  with  water,  sipping  it  slowly.  But  the  women,  to  the 
consternation  of  the  doctors,  insist  as  a  rule  on  drinking  it  'neat,' 
with  most  terrible  results  to  their  constitutions.  The  number  of 
brilliant  men  whom  France  has  lost  through  the  abuse  of  the 
opalescent  but  poisonous  fluid,  from  the  great  poet,  Alfred  de 
Mussct.  who  used  to  be  picked  up  drunk  an<l  liaK-dcad  every 
night  in  the  streets,  down  to  the  celebrated  artist  and  caricaturist. 
Andre!'  Cili.  is  simply  appalling.  An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  evil 
may  Iks  gathered  from  the  recent  returns  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  which  show  that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  iitar- 
chiinil  iie  -'in,  or  I'rench  absinthe  seller,  to  every  three  houses  in 
the  French  metropolis.  "—7^-  Wcstminsler  Gazette, 


HUMAN    APPETITE    FOR    WAR. 

THE  present  condition  of  international  aflfairs  brings  forcibly 
to  mind  one  of  the  most  curious  of  all  psychological  puz- 
zles. Why  do  nations  suddenly  feel,  as  they  undoubtedly  do.  the 
stirring  of  an  appetite  for  war?  Thus  premising,  the  London 
spectator  observes  that  philanthropists  always  argue  that  peace 
of  itself  invariably  produces  a  desire  for  peace ;  that  if  a  nation 
can  abstain  from  war  for  a  generation  it  will  lose  the  desire  for 
war.  just  as  a  man  who  has  "sworn  off"  for  a  long  time  loses  the. 
desire  for  drink.  But  the  editor  thinks  that  experience  by  no 
means  warrants  such  conclusion;  that,  on  the  contrary,  history 
seems  to  suggest  that  war  cools  the  desire  for  war,  and  that  peace 
generates  it  again.  He  remark  that  a  nation  which  has  been 
engaged  in  a  serious  war,  even  if  successful,  soon  wearies  of  the 
work,  feels  the  excessive  tension,  laments  the  number  of  its  dead, 
and  frets  over  the  lo.ss  of  personal  comfort  in  the  home  ;  the  sol- 
diers grow  weary  of  the  risk  to  their  bones,  and  those  who  are 
left  at  home  realize  the  horrors  of  battle  with  a  vividness  which 
often  produces,  even  in  warlike  races  like  those  of  Western 
Europe,  a  deep  reluctance  to  be  engaged  again.  We  quote  in 
continuation  : 

"  It  is  after  a  long  peace,  when  a  generation  has  grown  up 
which  knows  nothing  of  actual  battle,  that  a  nation  begins  to 
grow  restless,  to  recall  the  pleasures  instead  of  the  pains  of  battle, 
to  feel  the  desire  of  glory,  and  to  display  a  readiness  to  quarrel 
which  covers  a  secret  desire  for  war.  Something  of  this  no  doubt 
is  due  to  sentiment,  men  gradually  forgetting  all  in  war  that  was 
not  heroic  or  exciting,  and  filling  themselves  with  a  kind  of 
poetry  which,  as  time  goes  on.  has  more  and  more  in  it  of  a 
trumpet-call ;  but  there  is  something  besides,  for  which  recollec- 
tion, or  what  may  be  called  the  historic  mind,  will  not  altogether 
account.  The  analogy  between  a  nation  and  an  individual  is 
closer  than  we  always  remember.  A  generation  without  experi- 
ence is,  in  many  respects,  like  a  young  man.  who,  even  if  he  has 
work  to  do,  begins  after  a  few  years  to  resent  the  monotony  of 
life  ;  to  be  impatient  of  humdrum  even  if  profitable  ;  to  feel  in  his 
veins,  without  conscious  volition,  the  desire  for  a  larger  arena, 
for  deeper  excitement,  for  adventure,  even  if  it  should  bring  both 
danger  and  pain.  In  a  man  the  craving  is  often  satisfied  by  love  ; 
but  a  nation  can  not  love ;  the  one  excitement  which  stirs  its 
blood  to  the  adequate  degree,  which  carries  it  out  of  itself,  and 
out  of  its  wearisome  sameness  of  existence,  is  battle — a  struggle 
with  equals  which  involves  both  danger  and  the  chance  of  gain. 
'War.  with  its  happy  chances,'  said  Napoleon  III.  It  has  often 
been  said  by  historians  that  the  French  in  1S4S  were  positively 
sick  of  the  tameness  in  which  their  lives  bad  been  passed  for 
thirty-two  years,  and  especially  of  the  last  sixteen,  during  which 
the  nation  had  flourished,  commercially  and  intellectually,  as  it 
never  flourished  before,  but  had  never  enjoyed  either  a  great 
adventure  or  an  enlivening  thrill  of  alarm.  You  can  see  the 
same  signs  of  restlessness  in  all  the  nations  now,  extending  even 
to  Great  Britain,  where  the  thirst  is  in  part  kept  down  hy  the  in- 
cessant drawing  off  of  the  wilder  spirits  of  each  generation  to 
search  for  success  and  careers  in  the  wilder  life  of  India  and  the 
great  colonies,  and  showing  itself  most  visibly  in  America,  where 
in  the  absence  of  enemies  the  desire  for  peace  ought  to  be  per- 
petual. There  is  a  certain  fear  of  war  everywhere,  due  to  a  per- 
ception of  the  vast  scale  on  which  it  must  be  fought,  and  the  ter- 
riule  reduction  in  the  chances  of  escape  which  the  new  weapons 
will  insure,  but  nevertheless  there  is  hardly  a  nation  which  is 
without  the  feeling  that  if  war  came  life  would  be  brighter,  more 
vivid,  more  like  the  dreams  which  fill  the  brains  of  youth.  The 
sudden  passion  which  fills  music-halls  and  makes  all  newspapers 
pugnacious,  is  not  altogether  either  vapor  or  a  mere  product  of 
vanity,  but  has  its  root  in  a  spirit  which,  bad  or  good — and  we  are 
not  judging  it  just  now — has  its  origin  in  some  permanent  con- 
stituent of  human  nature.  Philosophers  say  that  this  constituent 
is  the  actual  love  of  fighting,  the  survival  of  the  animal  in  man  ; 
but  we  do  not  feel  quite  sure,  for  we  notice  that  it  is  as  strong  or 
stronger  in  those  who  do  not  intend  to  fight,  that  writers  in  prose 
and  poetry  grow  especially  bloodthirsty,  and  that  women,  tho 
they  will  suffer  most  and  enjoy  least  from  battle,  are  often  readier 
than  men  to  declare  that  battle  ought  to  be  risked.  We  incline 
rather  to  believe,  tho  it  is  a  disheartening  thought,  that  the  im- 
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pelling  force,  often  unconscious,  is  rather  a  thirst  for  the  deepest 
of  all  excitement,  that  of  the  arena.  No  more  dangerous  thirst 
can  be  conceived,  but  that  it  can  be  developed  as  it  were  of  itself 
in  periods  of  profound  peace  we  feel  as  certain  as  we  do  that 
neither  the  philosophers  nor  the  theologians  have  yet  discovered 
any  remedy  for  it,  or  any  prophylactic." 


WASHINGTON  THE   MAN,   AND   NOT  THE 

SAINT. 

UP  to  a  recent  period  the  real  personality  of  George  Washing- 
ton was  but  little  known.  He  had  been  so  thoroughly 
canonized  by  historians  and  other  writers,  and  by  orators,  that 
the  occasional  glimpses  of  his  every-day  life  at  Mt.  Vernon  which 
came  to  light  were  either  flatly  denied  as  untrue  or  were  care- 
fully suppressed,  just  as  tho  the  man  could  not  have  been  mortal. 
An  interesting  paper  on  "The  Personal  Side  of  Washington"  is 
contributed  to  the  March  Ladies'  Home  Jotcrtial  by  Gen.  A.  W. 
Greely,  U.  S.  A.,  from  which  we  quote  some  entertaining  parts, 
to  wit : 

"At  the  time  of  his  marriage  Washington  was  in  the  prime  of 
his  magnificent  physical  manhood.  Fortunately,  contemporane- 
ous sources  do  not  leave  the  description  of  his  person  to  our 
imagination.  Such  was  already  his  exalted  standing  that  these 
pen-portraits  omit  entirely,  or  modify,  what  might  be  thought  to 
be  defects,  as,  for  instance,  the  disfiguring  facial  marks  from 
small-pox.  Straight  as  an  Indian,  with  limbs  cast  almost  in  a 
giant's  mold  (he  was  six  feet  three  inches  tall  at  his  death),  his 
self-contained  countenance,  agreeable  speech,  and  dignified  bear- 
ing made  his  personality  most  impressive.  Probably  half  of  his 
time  at  home  was  spent  in  the  saddle,  and  this  active  out-of-door 
life  gave  him  a  glow  of  health  and  sense  of  vigor.  We  learn  from 
his  intimate  friend,  George  Mercer,  interesting  details.  His  skin 
was  clear  and  colorless;  the  nose  straight;  the  face  long,  with 
high,  round  cheekbones;  the  blue-gray  and  widely-separated  eyes 
shadowed  by  heavy  brows  ;  a  large,  mobile  mouth,  showing  teeth 
somewhat  defective  ;  the  muscular  arms  and  legs  unusually  long, 
and  a  well-shaped  head,  gracefully  poised  on  a  superb  neck.  The 
dark-brown  hair  was  worn  in  a  cue,  and  the  small  waist  well  set 
off  by  neatly-fitting  garb. 

"The  portrait  that  best  represents  the  man  is  doubtless  that  as 
a  Virginia  colonel  painted  by  Peale  about  this  period.  The  lack 
of  expression  which  marks  later  portraits  proceeds  in  part  from 
the  growing  tendency  of  repression  which  marked  the  face  during 
the  most  important  periods  of  his  public  career,  but  is  also  due 
in  part  to  his  false  teeth,  which  unfortunately  detracted  from  his 
appearance.  It  may  be  added  that  the  early  loss  of  his  teeth  was 
more  than  possibly  due  to  his  great  fondness  for  sweets.  This 
fondness  is  apparent  in  certain  ways,  particularly  for  orders 
given  for  them  at  various  times.  On  one  occasion  it  was  ad- 
vanced that  the  sweets  were  rather  for  Mrs.  Washington  than  the 
General.  But  his  wife's  fondness  for  sweets  may  be  attributed 
to  her  noted  housewife  qualities,  as  connected  with  the  pleasure 
that  they  gave  Washington.  We  know  by  his  sister  Betty's  letter 
of  his  extreme  liking  for  honey,  which,  she  says,  'I  noted  on 
your  last  visit  and  have  sent  you  a  supply.'  His  fondness  for  a 
good  table  dates  from  his  early  life,  and  one  of  the  few  allusions 
to  hardships  in  the  field  related  to  his  unsatisfactory  table.  As 
might  be  expected  of  a  large  man  of  very  active  life,  his  appetite 
was  excellent,  and  he  enjoyed  a  good  and  well-served  meal,  over 
which  he  lingered  long,  indulging  in  nuts  and  Madeira.  An  ex- 
cellent cook  seemed  indispensable  to  his  comfort — as  especially 
appears  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  the  loss  of  a  runaway 
slave  affected  his  domestic  comfort  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
broke  over  his  resolution  of  several  years'  standing  against  ever 
again  purchasing  a  slave,  and  entered  into  negotiations  for  one, 
so  that  his  table  might  be  properly  cared  for. 

"The  incessant  use  of  his  eyes  in  writing,  together  with  the  bad 
light  (candles)  of  that  period,  affected  his  eyesight  so  that  by 
the  time  he  was  fifty  he  was  obliged  to  use  spectacles  for  reading 
and  writing.  But  the  use  of  these  appears  to  have  been  generally 
confined  to  hours  of  seclusion. 

"The  story  that  he  never  smiled  is  to  be  classed  with  many 
other  unfounded  legends.     So  much  of  anxiety  and  wearing  re- 


sponsibility entered  into  his  life  that  he  was  more  often  serious 
than  gay.  Here  and  there  acquaintances  speak  of  his  smiles,  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Senator  Maclay  tells  us  not  only  of  his  smi- 
ling at  a  state  dinner,  but  adds  that  he  played  with  his  fork. 
Lear  mentions  incidentally  that  he  smiled  during  his  last  illness, 
when  speech  failed.  From  other  sources  it  is  learned  that  his 
smile  gave  an  unusual  beauty  to  Washington's  face." 

The  theater,  cards,  and  horse-racing  are  said  to  have  been 
among  the  amusements  to  which  Washington  was  inclined  next 
to  his  favorite  sport  of  fox-hunting.  His  extreme  fondness  for 
fox-hunting  is  shown  by  his  diary  for  January  and  February, 
1768,  where  ii  is  recorded  that  he  followed  the  hounds  sixteen 
days.  At  fifty-five  he  wrote  that  he  was  still  fond  of  the  chase, 
which  he  occasionally  indulged  in  till  near  his  death.  We  are 
told  that  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  from  boyhood  up  Wash- 
ington followed  "what  was  practically  the  universal  custom."  To 
quote  again  : 

"His  favorite  beverages  were  Madeira  wine,  porter,  small  beer, 
and  cider.  One  of  the  first  purchases  after  his  marriage  was  a 
pipe  of  '  the  best  old  Madeira. '  In  his  younger  days  he  extended 
at  his  first  election  the  usual  post-election  hospitality,  which,  in 
those  days,  consisted  in  the  minimum  amount  of  food  with  the 
maximum  amount  of  spirits.  We  find  him  paying  an  account  for 
such  an  entertainment  for  some  four  hundred  voters,  where  the 
account  was  three  shillings  for  food  and  thirty-seven  for  liquors. 
The  capacity  of  the  average  drinker  may,  perhaps,  be  placed  at 
three  quarts  at  a  sitting,  as  derived  from  this  account,  which 
covered  one  hogshead  of  punch,  one  barrel  of  punch,  forty  gal- 
lons of  punch,  nine  bowls  of  punch,  forty-five  gallons  of  wine,  and 
forty-seven  gallons  of  beer.  Washington,  who  was  not  present, 
expressed  his  surprise  at  their  moderation,  and  wrote  his  agent 
that  he  feared  he  had  not  been  liberal  enough,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  he  had  not  neglected  those  who  had  voted  in  the  oppo- 
sition. 

"His  reflective  mind  and  acute  observation  soon  noted  the  rav- 
ages made  by  drink,  and  doubtless  confirmed  that  personal  mod- 
eration which  never  permitted  him  to  run  into  excess  of  anj'  kind. 
In  the  Provincial  army,  when  general  charges  of  drunkenness 
were  made  against  the  Virginian  troops,  there  was  no  word 
against  Washington  personally.  He  had,  moreover,  thus  early 
deplored  it  as  a  serious  vice,  forbade  it  by  stringent  orders,  and 
applied  a  hundred  lashes  to  every  man  found  drunk.  Still  later 
he  wrote  that  'Gin-shops  served  to  ruin  the  proprietor  and  those 
who  make  the  most  frequent  application  to  them,, '  and  in  advising 
his  nephew  he  adds,  '  Refrain  from  drink,  which  is  a  source  of  all 
evil  and  the  ruin  of  half  the  workmen  of  this  countrj'. ' 

"In  the  eighteenth  century  games  of  chance  and  betting  were 
universal  practises  in  Virginia,  and  from  Washington's  earliest 
accounts  it  is  known  that  from  the  age  of  sixteen  he  indulged 
moderately  therein.  That  most  insidious  form  of  gambling,  the 
lottery,  was  an  especial  favorite,  being  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  funds  for  charity,  church  use,  or  public  improvements. 
Active  and  zealous  as  Washington  was  in  promoting  plans  for  the 
public  benefit  or  in  extending  a  helping  hand  to  others,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  tickets  of  the  Mountain  Road  Lottery 
in  1769  were  signed  by  him,  and  that  he  S2:)ent  fifty  pounds  there- 
in. In  December,  1769,  we  find  him  engaged  for  three  succes- 
sive evenings  in  'drawing  Colonel  Moore's  lottery.'  Now  and 
then  some  one  who  in  that  day  was  called  'straight-laced, '  ruffled 
the  public  complacencj'  by  objecting,  on  moral  grounds,  to  lot- 
teries. But  Washington  evidently  failed  to  justly  estimate  their 
demoralizing  influence,  countenanced,  as  they  were,  by  charity 
and  church. 

"  In  the  lottery  authorized  by  Congress,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
incipient  Washington  Cit}',  Washington  invested,  and  thought 
it  a  proper  present  to  send  a  ticket  to  a  favorite  child,  Lin- 
coln Lear,  with  the  hope  that  he  might  profit  largely  thereby. 
It  illustrates  the  eighteenth  century  standpoint  to  find  Wash- 
ington interjecting  in  a  letter  on  public  business  during  the  war 
a  request  to  his  friend  to  'examine  if  any  of  the  enclosed  tickets 
came  up  prizes.'  He  evidently  did  not  associate  lottery  tickets 
with  gambling  anj'  more  than  the  modern  stock-broker  associates 
his  'puts'  and  'calls'  of  to-day  with  the  same  vice.  To  his 
nephew,  Bushrod,  we  find  him  writing,  'Avoid  gambling,  a  vice 
productive  of  every  possible  ill. '" 
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AN    IDYLLIC    ISLAND. 

THE  Revue  Scientifique,  Jauuary  25,  gives  the  following  in- 
teresting account  of  Norfolk  Island  in  the  Pacific — a  place 
where  there  are  no  taxes,  no  laws  to  speak  of,  no  police,  and  only 
one  doctor ! 

"In  the  Pacific,  midway  between  New  Zealand  and  New  Cale- 
donia, there  is  an  island  whose  history  is  curious  enough.  It  is 
Norfolk  Island,  discovered  in  1776  by  the  celebrated  navigator 
Cook.  Its  coasts  are  nearly  inaccessible  ;  cliffs  prevent  landing 
on  all  sides,  except  at  two  points,  on  the  north  and  the  south 
respectively,  which  permit  of  access  and  which  are  so  utilized  by 
vessels. 

"The  soil,  which  is  of  a  dark  tint,  is  very  fertile ;  it  produces 
nearly  all  the  tropical  plants  as  well  as  those  of  temperate  coun- 
tries. Besides  coffee,  bananas,  sugar-cane,  leguminous  vegeta- 
bles of  all  kinds,  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons,  the  grape,  apples 
etc.,  flourish  there  marvelously.  As  for  the  flora  peculiar  to  the 
island,  it  is  necessary  only  to  mention  the  famous  Norfolk  Island 
pine  {Araiicnria  exce/sa). 

"  We  have  said  that  the  history  of  the  island  is  very  curious. 
In  the  beginning,  Norfolk  received  from  Sydney,  its  sister  colony, 
a  population  of  convicts;  then  abandoned  and  again  reoccupied, 
it  became  in  1826  a  place  for  tlie  transportation  of  condemned 
habitual  criminals.  Terrible  and  bloody  scenes  were  enacted 
there,  but  at  the  suppression  of  transportation  to  the  Australian 
colonies  the  island  was  again  abandoned. 

"Now  there  was  at  this  date  in  this  same  Pacific  Ocean  another 
island  whose  inhabitants  asked  nothing  belter  than  to  be  re- 
moved;  these  islanders  were  the  descendants  of  the  mutinous 
crew  of  the  English  ship  Bounty,  whose  history,  too  long  to  tell 
here,  and.  besides,  well  known  doubtless  to  the  reader,  forms  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  of  the  maritime  annals  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  mutineers  of  the  Boicniy,  after  taking 
wives  at  Tahiti,  settled  on  Pitcairn  Island,  not  less  inaccessible 
than  Norfolk  ;  they  were  leading  there  a  life  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  with  which  they  had  broken  off  all  relations,  when, 
long  years  after,  an  English  ship  having  by  chance  touched  at 
this  unknown  and  supposedly  deserted  isle  was  surprised  to  find 
there  human  beings,  compatriots. 

"The  origin  of  this  population  was  not  such  as  to  recommend 
it.  but  long  years  had  flown,  and  the  past  was  forgotten  ;  every- 
body in  England  showed  the  deepest  interest  in  these  new  Robin- 
son Crusoes  when  their  history  became  known.  With  time  the 
islanders  had  multiplied  and  found  their  island  of  Pitcairn  too 
small  for  them.  They  asked  that  England,  which  was,  after  all, 
the  suzerain  of  these  subjects  of  whose  existence  she  had  so  long 
been  ignorant,  should  cede  to  them  the  al:)andoned  Norfolk  Island, 
with  all  its  buildings,  penitentiary  and  agricultural. 

"We  see.  then,  the  islanders  breaking  up  their  homes  to  go  and 
settle  in  a  place  nearly  3.000  miles  away,  where  they  debarked  on 
June  8,  1836.  to  the  number  of  199  persons  of  both  sexes.  These 
199  are  to-day  832.  living  by  the  whale-fishery  and  by  agriculture, 
under  a  government  that  is  simplicity  itself.  The  island  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales  ;  it  is  admin- 
istered by  three  functionaries,  of  whom  the  principal,  or  'chief 
magistrate'  receives  S125  yearly  salary;  the  chief  postmaster  has 
S40.  and  the  register  of  land.  $25.  Perhaps  these  salaries  may 
seem  small,  but  it  must  be  added  that  there  is  no  public  revenue, 
since  there  are  no  duties.  The  sole  tax  consists  of  obligatory 
labor,  to  which  all  the  male  inhabitants  from  eighteen  to  sixty 
years  of  age  are  subject  and  which  represents  four  days  of  work 
between  January  and  June,  chiefly  in  road-repairing. 

"The  laws,  which  are  few  in  number  and  as  simple  as  the  polit- 
ical and  administrative  organization  of  the  island,  do  not  fill 
more  than  two  sheets  of  paper. 

"Police  would  be  needless;  as  nobody  commits  any  crimes, 
there  are  no  prisons.  The  climate  being  very  healthful,  sickness 
is  unknown  ;  nevertheless  there  is.  as  a  precaution,  one  physi- 
cian who,  like  the  chaplain,  is  an  official  agent  ;  both  of  tlicm  are 
paid  from  a  fund  administered  l)y  the  governor  of  New  South 
Wales." — Translated Jor  "iwv.  Litf.rarv  Digest. 

"That  bunk-notes  absorb  hnrmful  matter  has  been  proved  by  the  ex- 
perience of  II  bunk  clerk  in  Vienna  f|Uite  reccntlv,"  savs  The  Medical 
linii-s.  "The  man  in  fincstion  hficl  to  count  a  larjfe  number  of  notes,  and 
aH  iH  commonly  tlone.  in  or<!er  to  turn  them  over  more  spceilily  he  wettcil 
his  finviers.  }|e  r.-ipiilly  expcrienceil  p.-iin  on  hi.s  lips,  a  tumor  ensued,  and 
in  spite  of  an  oper.iiion  liu  s\Ktiinibcd  from  the  effi'cis  •.!  ili.'  jioisun  ab- 
sorbed." 
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Arminianism  and  Calvinism — A  Mistake  Corrected. 

WOOUBKIDGE,  NE.AR  TORONTO,  ONT. 

Editor  of  The  Literary  Digest  :— 

I  take  the  following  from  one  of  the  "  Religious  Notes  "  in  THE  LITERARY 
Digest  of  January  25.  , 

"  A  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Methodist  Revieiv  mentions  certain 
facts  which  'make  it  sure  that  the  demand  may  come  for  at  least  a  partial 
restatement  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  new  statement  will  be  both  Calvin- 
istic  and  Arminian.  It  will  magnify  grace  and  the  divine  sovereignty,  but 
will  not  minify  man's  free-agency.'  " 

It  is  a  common  opinion  among  Arminians  that  Calvinists  widely  magnify 
the  divine  sovereignty  by  minifying  man's  free-agency.  No  doubt,  the 
writer  whose  words  I  have  just  quoted  holds  it.  I  admit  that  it  is  correct 
as  regards  many  professing  Calvinists  who  are  not  well  informed  in  the 
doctrines  of  their  church. 

But  what  do  intelligent  Calvinists  hold  regarding  the  divine  sovereignty 
on  the  one  hand,  and  man's  free-agency  on  the  other?  In  reply,  I  say  that 
they  equally  exalt  both.  In  proof  thereof,  I  shall  quote  from  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith.  Of  course,  I  need  quote  only  what  is  there 
said  about  man's  free-agency.  In  Chap.  III.,  which  treats  "Of  God's 
Eternal  Decree,"  it  is  said:  "No  violence  is  offered  to  the  will  of  the 
creatures,  nor  is  the  liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away, 
but  rather  established."  Chap.  IX.  treats  "  Of  Free-Will."  The  first  para- 
graph is  as  follows  :  "God  hath  endued  the  will  of  man  with  that  natural 
liberty,  that  it  is  neither  forced,  nor  by  any  absolute  necessity  of  nature 
determined,  to  good  or  evil."  Want  of  space  prevents  me  from  quoting 
the  whole  chapter. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  divine  sovereignty 
really  minifies  man's  free-agency.  As  a  Calvinist,  I  deny  that  it  does; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  shall  admit  it.  What  then  ?  I  say  that  we 
can  not  justly  be  charged  with  avowedly  minifying  man's  free-agency. 
Suppose  a  person  holds  a  certain  doctrine,  but  distinctly  rejects  another 
which  logically  results  from  it.  We  can  fairly  say  that,  logically,  he  holds 
the  latter,  but  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  say  that  he  professedly  does. 
As  a  Calvinist,  I  hold  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereignty  and  man's  free- 
agency,  because  I  find  both  in  the  Bible.  For  example,  I  find  there  these 
words:  "  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent 
me  draw  him."  In  them  I  see  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereignty.  1  find 
also  these  words:  "  Ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life."  In 
them  I  see  the  doctrine  of  man's  free-agency.  I  believe  that  there  is  perfect 
harmony  between,  tho  I  must  readily  admit  that  I  can  not  see  it.  That 
harmony  is  one  of  "  the  deep  things  of  God."  I  question  if  Gabriel  himself 
sees  it.  But  it  is  enough  for  me  that  both  are  in  the  Bible.  With  Paul  in 
the  storm  on  the  Adriatic  when,  to  human  view,  his,  and  that  of  his  com- 
panions, reaching  land  was  an  utterly  vain  hope,  I  say:  "1  believe  God 
that  it  is  as  he  has  said." 

I  would  add  that  truly  pious  Arminians,  when  they  give  full  outlet  to 
what  is  in  their  hearts,  as,  for  instance,  when  they  go  to  the  Throne  of  Grace, 
are  on  the  questions  of  the  divine  sovereignty  and  man's  free-agency  most 
excellent  Calvinists. 

My  object  in  what  I  have  said  in  this  article  has  not  been  to  engage  in  a 
theological  controversy— a  thing  foreign  to  the  desires  of  The  Literary 
Digest— but  to  correct  a  common  mistake  among  Arminians  regarding  us 

Calvinists. 

T.  Fenwick. 


Who  First  Called  Washington  "  The  Father  of  His  Country  "? 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  22.  1896. 
Editor  o/Thk  Literary  Digest  :— 

In  your  issue  of  January  11  you  spoke  of  George  Washington  having 
been  "dubbed  "the  Father  of  his  Country  at  a  church  in  Philadelphia, 
February  22,  1800.  I  have  thought,  several  times,  that  I  could  write  and 
correct  this  misstatement, which  would  seem;to  be  indorsed  by  TllE  LlTER- 
.xry  Digest,  altho  you  speak  of  it  as  a  bit  of  news  gathered  from  T/ie 
American  Cat/iolic  Aews.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  where  Washington 
reallv  was  "dubbed"  the  Father  of  his  Country,  nor  who  was  the  origi- 
nator of  this  title,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  deem  m.e  immodest  in  pretending 
to  correct  a  manifest  mistake  which  has  been  made  by  literary  lights  whose 
experience  and  knowledge  must  far  transcend  my  own. 

By  reference  to  T/ie  Ulster  County  Gazette,  published  at  Kingston,  Ulster 
county,  N.  Y.,  Saturday,  January  4,  1800,  Vol.  II.,  No.  88,  on  the  first 
column,  you  will  find  the  following  caption  : 

"  Washington  Entombed." 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  article  is  as  follows: 

"Georgetown,  Dec.  20,  1799. 
"On   Wednesday  last,   the   mortal   part   of  Washington  the  Great— the 
Father  of  his  Country  and  the  Friend  of  man— was  consigned  to  the  tomb, 
with  solemn  honors  and  funeral  pomp." 

Furthermore,  since  titles  of  this  character,  as  the  Father  of  History  for 
Herodotus,  etc.,  are  seldom  given  to  celebrities  until  after  their  death,  the 
probability  is  that  the  author  of  the  Georgetown  article  was  the  originator 
of  the  title. 

Summing  up,  xye  find  that  since  the  article  in  The  Ulster  County  Gazette 
was  dated  only  six  days  after  Washington's  death,  the  supposed  dubbing 
at  Philadelphia,  February  22,  iSoo,  was  at  least  two  months  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  such  publication,  which  speaks  of  Washington  as  the  Father  of 
his  Country,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  quotation  marks  and  proof  to  the 
contrary,  would  seem  to  be  for  the  first  time  as  such. 

Very  respectfullv. 

Chas.  E.  Barber. 
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BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  General  State  of  Trade. 
Bank  Clearings,  etc. 

Changeable,  and  at  times  unseasonable,  weather 
has  continued  to  unfavorably  influence  the  distri- 
bution of  general  merchandise.  Relatively,  the 
most  active  movement  has  been  of  shoes,  groceries, 
dry-goods,  millinery,  and  light  hardware,  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  merchandise  movement  has  not 
materially  improved.  Jobbers  at  larger  Western 
centers  do  not  anticipate  a  heavy  spring  trade,  as 
the  outlook  is  for  retailers  carrying  over  larger 
stocks  than  expected. 

Unsatisfactory  conditions  prevail  in  the  cotton 
goods,  woolen,  iron,  and  steel  industries.  Jobbers 
in  products  of  cotton  mills  report  that  trade  drags, 
notwithstanding  cut  rates,  and  that  the  outlook  is 
that  there  will  be  more  idle  cotton-mill  machinery. 
Demand  for  woolen  goods  is  slower  and  stocks  in 
hands  of  retailers  are  heavier  than  when  last 
reported.  Steel  rails,  iron  pipe,  and  nails  are  the 
firmest  products  of  the  steel  and  iron  industries, 
large  orders  having  been  placed.  Sales  of  steel 
billets  have  been  infrequent,  and  quotations  are 
off  75c.  Kessemer  pig  iron  also  is  quoted  25c. 
lower,  with  the  market  e.\ceptionally  slow. 
Throughout  the  Central  Western  States  a  large 
number  of  iron  stacks  are  idle,  which  may  have 
an  effect  on  the  price  of  Superior  ores. 

In  addition  to  renewed  activity  in  the  glass  in- 
dustry, large  orders,  spring  delivery,  are  being 
placed  for  boots  and  shoes  at  the  more  important 
distributing  centers,  and  manufacturers  report 
trade  active  and  prospects  encouraging.  Leading 
money  markets  are  easier  at  the  close,  but  mer- 
cantile collections  South,  and  particularly  West, 
have  fallen  cff  and  are  tmsatisfactory. 

South,  general  trade  is  quiet  and  slow  in  nearly 
all  lines,  there  being  an  exception  as  to  agricul- 
tural implements  at  JMemphis,  dry- goods  at  At- 
lanta, and  in  the  movement  of  staples  at  New 
Orleans. 

Relatively  unsatisfactory  reports  from  Western 
merchandise  markets  are  the  rule,  but  Omaha 
reports  an  improvement  in  business,  with  Indian 
corn  moving  more  rapidly,  and  Duluth  the  pros- 
pect of  a  good  tho  late  spring  trade.  Live  stock 
on  the  South  Dakota  ranges  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  at  Sioux  Falls  trade  is  heavier  than  it 
was  in  February,  1895. 

Price  movement  of  leading  staples  is  more 
favorable,  with  advances  for  wheat,  Indian  corn. 


Not  a  Patent 
Medicine. 

Vertigo, 
Dizziness, 
Rush  of  Blood 

to  the  head,  are  all  symptoms  of 
some  trouble  with  the  brain.  May- 
be temporary;  may  become  serious. 
Best  to  treat  it  at  once.  More  than 
half  the  physicians  in  the  country 
have  successfully  prescribed 

The  Phosphorized  Cerebro-Spinant 

Freligh's  Tonic 

during  the  past  ten  years,  for  these 
and  kindred  troubles. 

Regular  bottle,  all  druggists,  §1.00.  100  doses. 
Concentrated,  prompt,  powerful.  Sample  by 
mail,  25  cents.  Descriptive  pamphlet,  full 
directions,  testimonials,  etc.,  mailed  to  any 
address. 

L  O.  Woodruff  &  Co., 

Manufacturing  Chemists, 
106-108  Fulton  Street.  New  York  City. 

Formula  on 
Every  Bottle. 


ABMSTRONO  &  UcEELVT 

Pittsburgh. 
BEYMEE-BAUMAN 

riit^burgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

i'ittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR        ) 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECK3T2IN    i 


ATLANTIC 

ErvADLET 

raOOKLYN 

jrWETT 

ULSTER 

PKIOW 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RES  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


■  New  York. 


■  Chicago. 


St. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS.CO 

Philadelphia. 


MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


NO   MISREPRESENTATION   on   the 
part    of  our   agents    tolerated   or   of 
dealers   or    painters    necessary.     You 
know  just   what  you   are  getting  when  you 
have  painting  done  with 

Pure  AVhite  Lead 

(see  list  of  brands,  which  are  genuine)  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil.  Don't  be  misled  by  try- 
ing something  else  .said  to  be  "just  as  good." 
Any  desired  shade  or  color  may  be  easily 
produced  by  using  National  Lead  Co.'s 
Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing'  samples 
of  colors  tree ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL   LEAD   CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


oats,  copper,  lead,  and  turpentin.  Firm  or  steady 
prices  are  noted  for  wheat  flowr,  coffee,  sugar, 
steel  rails,  lumber,  coal,  and  hides,  while  reactions 
appear  in  quotations  foj  pork  and  lard,  cotton  and 
print  cloths,  petroleum,  Bessemer  pig  iron,  steel 
billets,  and  some  grades  of  Southern  pig. 

Bank  clearings  throughout  the  United  States  for 
five  business  day.s  ending  February  27  aggregate 
$914,000,000,  a  favorable  exhibit  (one  holiday),  altho 
16  per  cent,  smaller  than  the  total  last  week,  inas- 
much as  it  is  20  per  cent,  larger  than  the  total  for 
the  fourth  week  of  February  1895,  and-g  per  cent, 
larger  than  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1894. 
Compared    with    1893,   at  a   period   marked  by  a 

large  volume  of  business  and  corresponding  bank 
clearings  totals,  this  week's  aggregate  shows  a 
falling-off  of  33  per  cent.,  and  of  24  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  the  like  total  in  1892;  but  it  is  10  per 
cent,  larger  than  the  total  for  the  fourth  week  of 
February,  i8gi. 

The  falling-oflf  in  the  total  number  of  business 
failures  throughout  the  United  States  a  week  ago 
is  continued,  the  total  being  271,  coinpared  with 
276  last  week,  234  in  the  corresponding  week  of 
1895,  272  in  the  fourth  week  of  February,  1894,  217 
in  the  like  period  in  1893,  ^^^  247  in  1892. — Brad- 
streeVs^  Februaiy  2q. 


Problem  128. 

By  a.  G.  Fellows. 

(From  British  Chess  Magazine.') 

Black— Eight  Pieces. 

K  on  Q  4;    B  on  K  Kt  sq;    Kt  on  K  B  2;  Ps  on  K  4, 
K  R2,  Q  3,  Q  B4,  Q  Kt  5. 


CHESS. 


[All  cominunications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess-Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest."] 


Problem  127. 

Black — Eleven  Pieces. 
K  on  K  4;  Bs  on  K  B  3  and  Q  B  sq;   Kts  on  Q  2 
and  3;   Rs  on  Q  Kt  2,  Q  R  3;   Ps  on  K  3,  K  B  5, 
KR2,  Q  Kt  5. 


'^'M   A.  wi;::"'^ 


m. 

«»  i 


'mm 


m        wJm. 

m. 


White — Ten  Pieces. 

K  on  K  R  sq;  Q  on  K  Kt  sq;  Bs  on  K  R  2  and 
Q  R  8;  Kts  on  K  Kt  5  and  Q  8;  Rs  on  K  R  5  and  6; 
Ps  on  K  4  and  Q  Kt  3. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 


'm 

m       'mm. 


\  ■  '(■ 
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White — Nine  Pieces. 
K  on  K  R  4;  Q  on  K  R  2;  B  on  K  B  5;  Kt  on  O  R  5; 
R  on  Q  Kt  8;  Ps  on  K  Kt  2,  K  R  6,  Q  Kt  2  and  3. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Chess-Nuts. 

A  match  between  J.  W.  Showalter,  Champion  o£ 
the  United  States,  and  Emil  Kemenv,  for  $750  a 
side,  began  in  Philadelphia  on  February  24.  Three 
games  have  been  played,  with  the  following  result: 
Showalter  2,  drawn  i. 

The  Hastings  Chess  Club,  so  it  is  reported,  have 
arranged  for  Steinitz  and  Lasker  to  try  another 
match  for  the  championship  of  the  world. 

The  Hastings  committee  have  awarded  Mr. 
Steinitz  the  "Brilliancy  prize"  for  the  game  with 
Von  Bardeleben. 


The  Living  Topics 

Magazine  and  Cyclopedia. 

Unique  publications ,  of  rare 
interest  and    value   to  all 
intelligent  readers.    Sample 
copy  free,  thu'^aper.  Address, 
JOHN  B.  ALDEN,  Publisher,  New  York. 


l^INDERQARTEN  supplies 

at  Sckertner horn's,  3  East  l^t/i  St.,  JV.  Y. 
Send  for  new  catalog. 
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Solution  of  Problems. 
No.  lao. 

P— B  3  Kt— B  7  ch  P  X  P,  mate 

1.  a. 3.  

P  X  Q  K-K  3 

Kt  X  P,  mate 

2. 3-  

K-B  5 

Kt-B  7  ch  Q  X  Kt  P,  mate 

I. ».  3- 

K-y  3  K-K  3 

K— B  fp  ch  Kt  — B  7,  mate 

1.  2. 3- 

P— K  3  R  X  Kt 

P — K  s,  mate 

3. 3-  

K-(2  3 

KtxRch  QxKtP,  mate 

I.  3. 3-  ■ 

K-B3Ch  K-K  3 

Kt— B  7  ch  Q— B  2,  mate 

I.  2. 3-  

P-Q  6  K-Q  5 

Kt— B7ch               QxP(B6),  mate 

I. 2.   3. 

Px  B  P  Kx  P 

Correct  solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  who  says  :  "  It  is  a  fine  prob- 
lem;" Prof.  C.  D.  Schmitt,  University  of  Tennes- 
see, who  calls  it  a  "remarkable  composition;" 
Prof.  C.  Ilertzberg,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn;  the  Rev.  E.  M.  JiIcMillen,  Lebanon,  Ky.,  who 
is  of  the  opinion  that  "  the  doctor  from  the  City  of 
Churches  never  constructed  a  finer  problem  ;  "  the 
Revs.  J.  H.  Witte,  Portland,  Ore.,  I.  W.  Bieber, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  E.  P.  Skyles,  Berlin,  Pa.,  E.  C. 
Haskell,  Sigourney,  la.;  F.  H.  Johnston,  Elizabeth 
City,  N.  C,  who  thinks  it  to  be  "a  very  skilfully 
composed  piece;"  A.  S.  Rachal,  Lynchburg,  Va.; 
F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  who  writes: 
"It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  problems  I  ever 
saw,  and  Dr.  Dalton  deserves  the  blue  ribbon;" 
W.  G.  Donnan,  Independence,  la.;  Nelson  Hald, 
Donnebrog,  Neb.;  H.  Lohmar,  Lohmarsburg,  Mo.; 
J.  A.  lyejeune,  Norfolk;  H.  Ketcham,  Vergennes, 
Vt.;  R.  R.  R.;  C.  F.  Putney,  Independence,  la.; 
Chas.  W.  Cooper,  Allegheny. 

We  have  received  three  attempted  solutions: 
(0  Kt— K  B  7  ch,  K  X  P.  2  P— K  B  3  ch,  P  x  P?  Oh  ! 
no,  K— K  6,  and  no  mate;  (2)  Q— R  4,  answered 
by  R— B  3  ch  ;  (3)  Q  x  Kt  P,  stopped  by  P— K  3. 

No.   121. 

Author's  Solution. 

Kt-B  6  Kt— Q  4  B— Q  6,  mate 

1. 2. 3. 

K  x  H  K  X  R 

R — B  5,  mate 

2. 3. 

P-Kt4 

Kt— B  7  P— K  6,  mate 

I.  •  2. 3. 

K-B  2  P— Kt4 

Kt— Q  4  ch  .        R— B  5,  mate 

I. 2. 3. 

P— Kt  4  K  X  P 

P— K  6,  mate 

2. 3. 

K-B  2 

Correct  solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.;  Prof. 
Hertzberg;  the  Revs.  E.  .M.  McMillen,  and  E.  P. 
Skyles;  F.  H.  Johnston;  W.  G.  Donnan;  R.  R.  R.; 
H.  Ketcham;  C.  F.  I'utney;  A.  J.  Burnett,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  H.  N.  W.,  Des  Moines;  H.  J.  Hut- 
son,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

We  have  received  correct  solution  of  119  from 
Prof.  Schmitt;  J.  B.  S.,  West  Point,  Miss.;  E.  I). 
Crane,  HornellKville,  X.  J. 


I-ILLSBURV 

White. 

P-y4 
iP-y  B  4 


P 


12  Kt— Q  4 

13  H  X  Kt 

14Q-K5 

15  P  X  Kt 

16  P 


St.  Petersburg  Games. 

Fourth  Round— Fikst  Ga.vie. 

Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 

rll.LSUURY.  LASKKR. 

White.  Black. 

17  P-I'.  5Ch)R  X  Kt  (i) 

18  P  X  V.  (k)    R-Q  R  6  (1) 
igPxPch      KxBP 

20  P  X  R  g— Kt  3ch 

21  H-Kt  5  fm)g  X  B  cli 

22  K— K  sq      R-B2 

23  K— y  2        R-B  s  (n3 

24  KR-Qsqro)R— B  6 

25  Q-H  5         Q-B  5 
26K— kt2       R  X  P  (p) 

27  ()— K  6  ch  K— R  2 

28  K  X  R  (r)    Q-B  6  ch 


l.ASKER. 

Black. 
^4 

-         .     I'-K3 
30  Kt-B  3  K  Kt-B  3 

4  Kt-B  3       l'-B4 

5  H-Kt5(a)B  Px  P 

6  (J  X  P  Kt-B  3  (b) 
7O-R4        B-K  2 
8  Castlts  (c)  (J— R  4 
QP-K3        I!-Q  2 

ioK-Ktsq(d)P-K  R  3 
11  Px  P  Ce;     P  X  P 


Ca.stli-' 
Bx  B 
Kt  X  Kt 
H— K  3 


KK(f) 


29  K — R  4 

30  K  .X  P 
Resigns. 


(s) 


P— Kt  4  ch 
Q-B  5  ch 


A  TRIUMPH 

OF  PATIENT 

SKILL    AND 

GENIUS 


Psyche!     Beautiful    P.syche ! 

-  PSYCHI:  BY  THP:  SEA." 


An  accurate,  artistic,  delicately 
beautilul  reproduction  in  the  orig- 
inal colors  (>r  till-  Ki'<'al  .Artist 
Kriiy's  I'Xciulsllijy  liivfly  coiKi-pl  iiiii  of  tlin  wurld's 
nwfffsl  (Ill-am  rif  til"  Love  and  Iti-mily  nf  theliiinian 
Koiil  IIS  |Hirtiayfd  inhingrfat  oil  I'liliilitii;  "  I'SYCII  I'. 
BY  TIIK  SK.\."    This  is  a  m0.1t  charmInK  Picture. 

Hi/o  nf  pii-liiro  1-ty  X  H'.ly  Iih'Ih'S.  .Si/c  .,1'  iiji-tiiii' 
am!  tiiat  rcii'ly  for  fraiiiti  L'o  X  ^'1  liii'lic-s.  .\  lii-aiitiriil 
ailuriiiiKiit  fur  liniiifH  of  ii-HiumI  tasti-  c.inl  cIi-^.'iiihm'. 

Hrui\   naiiiu  nml   inlclri'.ss  fur   full  di-scrlptiini   ami 
price  to 

QONCORDIA  ART  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

JH  Park  Row.  New  York  City. 

Serfull-])inir-  iiihrrtiiirmint  in  "  Lilvraiy  Diyctit" 
of  Fvoruary  \:>,  IM'jtl. 


B  4  (g)Q  K-'B  sq 

N^otes  by  Gunsberg. 

(a)  White  had  the  option  of  playing  5  Q  P  x  P, 
B  X  P,  6  P  X  P,  P  X  P,  thereby  isolating  Black's 
Pawn.  But  Mr.  Lasker  has  proved  in  one  of  his 
St.  Petersburg  gaines  againstSleinitz,  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  this  isolated  Q  P  is  not  a 
disadvantage,  as  in  the  game  referred  to  he  got 
rid  of  the  Pawn,  and  even  obtained  a  better  posi- 
tion by  playing  P— Q  5.  We  do  not,  however, 
think,  as  we  have  often  said  before,  that  playing 
out  the  Q  IJ  does  any  good  to  White. 

(b)  Well  conceived.  Black  gains  important  time 
for  a  vigorous  development. 

(c)  I^ronipted  to  rashness  by  his  difficulties. 

(d)  He  must  get  out  of  the  way  of  Black's  move 
of  R-()  B  sq. 

(e)  Black  has  all  his  four  minor  pieces  in  play, 
and  White  has  hardly  a  good  move  wherewith  to 
meet  the  coming  attack.  If  B— B  4  Kt — K  5  follows. 
It  would  have  been  to  White's  advantage  to  com- 
pel Black  to  take  his  Pawn,  so  as  to  be  able  to  re- 
take with  his  t>\vn  K  H,  but  he  h.id  no  means  of 
doing  so;  and  as  he  could  not  play  11  B  x  Kt,  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do  j^ut  take  the  Pawn,  whicli 
gives  Black's  IJ  I!  greater  liberty  of  action. 

(f)  This  well-timed  move  completes  Black's 
ascendency. 

(g)  We  are  bound  to  say  that  this  looks  a  natur- 
al move  under  the  circumstances.  He  cannot 
play  B-Q  3,  and  if  he  had  played  B— Kt  5  Black 
would  have  been  replied  as  in  the  text  with  R— B 
sq.  There  only  remains,  therefore,  16  B — Q  2, 
which  would  be  of  rather  passive  character. 

(h)  Again  we  say  that  no  blame  can  be  attached 
to  White,  for  not  seeing  through  a  brick  wall. 
Black's  reply  to  this  move  is  of  such  a  nature  that 


21  Experts  -^ 


compose  the  Bicycle  Council 
that  passes  upon  each  detail 
of  Columbia  construction — 
engineers,  metallurgists,  de- 
signers, keen-eyed  men  of 
science.  And  they  do  no 
guessing.  Back  of  them  is 
one  of  the  most  complete 
Departments  of  Tests  in  this 
country.  Such  accurate 
scientific  methods  must  pro- 
duce standard  machines. 


BICYCLES 


standard   of  the  World. 


$100 


Hartford  Bicycles  are 
next  best. 
To  all  Alike.  $80,    $G0.    $50. 

The  Art  Cat.-ilopue  of  Columbia  and 
Hartfortl  Bicycles  is  free  if  you  call 
upon  any  Columbia  agent;  by  mail 
for  two  2-cent  stumps. 

POPE   MANUFaCTURING   CO., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Br.inches  and  Agencies  in  nearly  every 
town.  If  wc  arc  not  properly  repre- 
sented   in  your  vicinity  kt    us  know. 


Sanford's  Periect  Heel  Protector 

l^    tlio   only    ilcvlce  tliat   proviMits  loii 
Hlilcil   Itool-UeolH.     Oiiiiniiitfcil  to  ailil 
I'll  prr  oeut.  to  the  wiNirliin  i|uiillty  of 
any   pair  of  mIiiicm.    Made  of  silver 
Slid,  cbllli'il,  very  durulili-.     Kasily 
a|i|illiMl    liy    nny    .>iic        Wo  mull  u 
Kaiii|il(>  pair,  with  nails,  for  lii<'..  i)r  .1 
liii.x  ciinliiliiliik'  six  i>ulr!«  protcfli  I 
with  nails,  a  stcrl  rfilsi'l,  tin  v.:\\\ 
anil  full  liisiriirtloiis  fur  upplvln. 
for  .'ill  rts.     .li;<'Mra  u'liiitrii.    Aililrr     . 
WuuUiUttU  Cu.,  Jbox  ^ti7'«.  Ili>»i 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  are 
right  if  you  get  the  right  one 
for  your  lamp. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 

Th(>re   is   no    other  way  to 
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TOPICS   OF  THE    DAY. 


ITALY'S   DEFEAT    IN    ABYSSINIA. 

THE  Italian  army  operating  in  Abyssinia  has  met  with  a 
most  disastrous  reverse,  and  the  Crispi  Ministry  has  been 
forced  to  resign  in  consequence.  Many  cities  of  Italy  have  been 
scenes  of  excitement  and  disorder,  and  grave  apprehensions  are 
expressed  in  some  quarters  tliat  Italy's  standing  among  European 
nations  has  been  seriously  imperiled. 

The  hostilities  in  Abyssinia  have  been  dragging  on  for  months, 
the  Crispi  Ministry  having  determined  to  establish  a  protectorate 
over  KingMenelik's  domain,  and  having  encountered  determined 
resistance.  Twice  the  Italian  arms  have  met  with  reverses  re- 
cently, and  General  Baratieri  was  under  orders  of  recall  when 
the  engagement  just  fought  was  entered  upon  near  Adowah.  It 
is  thought  that  his  desire  to  retrieve  himself  before  his  successor 
(General  Baldissera)  arrived  led  him  into  a  reckless  assault,  from 
which  he  emerged  with  a  loss  unofficially  estimated  at  5,000  men, 
60  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  large  number  of  small-arms. 

The  press  of  this  country  pretty  generally  regards  the  whole  en- 
terprise in  Abyssinia  as  a  foolish  exploit  inspired  by  vanity  and 
jingoism. 

What  Prompted  the  Expedition  ?— What  motives  prompted 
Prime  jMinister  Crispi  to  sanction  a  costly  expedition  against  the 
Negus  of  Abyssinia  at  a  time  when  the  finances  of  Italy  were  in 
a  lamentable  condition,  the  annual  expenditures  considerably 
exceeding  the  revenue,  altho  the  limit  of  taxation  is  thought  to 
have  been  reached?  His  primary  aim,  obviously,  was  to  divert 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen  from  internal  politics  by  demonstra- 
ting that  their  army,  which  did  not  distinguish  itself  at  Custozza, 
had,  since  its  reorganization  and  enlargement,  become  capable  of 
creditable  achievements.  There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  he  was 
influenced  by  the  hunger  for  colonial  expansion,  with  which  al- 
most all  of  the  more  powerful  nations  in  Europe  are  infected  ;  and 
that  he  was  thus  impelled  to  show  by  the  conquest  of  the  salubri- 
ous and  fruitful  highlands  of  Abyssinia  that  Italy's  share  in  the 
partition  of  Africa  was  something  better  than  the  arid,  sun-baked, 
and  pestilential  island  of  Massowah.  Moreover,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  since  the  capture  of  Kassala,  which  commands  the 


shortest  and  easiest  route  to  Omdurman,  the  Mahdist  capital,  the 
plan  of  eventually  recovering  the  Sudan  by  the  combined  move- 
ments of  an  Anglo- Egyptian  and  of  an  Italian  force  has  been 
advocated  at  Cairo,  and  has  even  been  seriously  considered  by  the 
British  Government.  That  scheme  now  seems  to  have  received 
its  death-blow."— Z'/'d' .S"/^;/,  AVw  York. 

Italy  Can  Not  Retire  Now.— "The  Italian  military  character 
and  system  are  on  trial  before  the  world.  If  they  break  down, 
will  Germany  and  Austria  be  willing  to  treat  as  an  equal  a 
partner  who  can  contribute  little  to  the  fighting  power  of  the 
coalition,  however  abundant  her  military  material  may  appear  to 
be  on  paper?  Will  not  France  deem  Italy  a  negligible  quantity 
from  a  military  point  of  view?  The  supposition  that  Germany 
and  Austria  will  require  Italy  to  bid  for  retention  in  the  alliance 
is  at  least  reasonable  ;  nor  can  we  doubt  what  the  attitude  of 
France  will  be.  Tho  the  Italian  people  do  not  care  about  Abys- 
sinia, tho  the  war  is  extremely  unpopular,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment must  fight  until  at  least  it  wins  a  victory,  if  it  would  hold 
its  dear-bought  and  precarious  rank  among  Europea"n  nations." — 
Boston  Transcrzpt. 

Origin  of  the  Trouble. — "Italy  did  not  figure  in  African  colon- 
ization until  iS82,when  she  bought  the  bay  of  Assab  on  the  Abys- 
sinian coast.  France  tried  to  interfere  by  making  a  European 
question  of  the  transaction,  but  failed.  Then  she  tried  to  make 
trouble  in  the  new  Italian  colony,  so  much  so  that  her  consul  at 
Massowah  was  finally  expelled,  as  later  were  the  French  lazar- 
istes,  who  were  proved  to  be  Abyssinian  spies.  The  Italians 
subsequently,  in  their  endeavor  to  extend  their  colony  inland, 
met  with  more  or  less  opposition  from  the  natives,  but  finally 
succeeded  in  occupying  the  country  known  as  Erythrea.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  they  invaded  the  Tigre  state  to  the  south,  and 
King  Menelik  of  Abyssinia  at  last  determined  to  resist  further 
invasion.  He  collected  a  large  army,  well  armed  with  modern 
cannon  and  rifles,  doubtless  sold  to  him  by  the  French ;  well 
drilled  by  able  officers,  among  them  possibly  some  Russians;  and 
something  unusual  for  anything  African,  backed  up  by  an  excel- 
lently organized  commissary  department.  This  army  he  sent  into 
the  mountainous  section  of  northern  Abyssinia  and  abided 
events." — Uti'ca  Herald. 

Are  European  Nations  Aiding  Abyssinia  ? — It  hardly  needs  to 
be  said  that  the  victories  of  King  jNIenelik,  tho  due  in  part  to  the 
bravery  of  his  hundred  thousand  men,  owe  little  to  Abyssinian 
generalship  and  diplomac}'.  Russia  j^ears  ago  began  her  work 
in  Ethiopia  with  the  mission  of  the  Cossack  knight  errant,  Atch- 
inoff,  and  this  was  followed  recently  by  that  of  Captain  Leontieff, 
who,  with  his  companions,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  is  with  the 
Abyssinians.  and  is  the  brains  directing  the  brilliant  work  of  the 
Negus  and  his  allied  princes.  Fearless  as  the  Abyssinians  have 
proven  themselves,  no  one  can  believe  that  their  victories  are  the 
result  of  the  Ethiopian  mind." — The  Herald,  A'eiv  York. 

"The  newspapers  devoted  to  Crispi  have  never  ceased,  among 
other  attacks,  to  assert  that  the  Abyssinians  were  armed  with 
muskets  and  artillery  furnished  them  by  France  and  Russia. 
This  accusation  would  fall  before  the  friendl}'  sentiments  which, 
according  to  the  cable  dispatches,  are  expressed  by  the  French 
press  toward  Italy  in  her  hour  of  sorrow.  But  the  charges  should 
not  have  been  kept  up  after  the  declarations  recently  published 
in  the  Italian  papers  by  some  of  their  correspondents  in  Abyssinia. 

"It  was  said  repeatedly  that  the  troops  of  Menelik  possessed 
Hotchkiss  guns  and  mitrailleuses,  and  also  muskets  of  the  latest 
pattern.  This  is  true,  but,  according  to  Oreste  Corsi,  an  Italian 
journalist,  these  were  furnished  to  the  Abyssinians  l?y  Italian 
traders.  'Some  countrymen  of  ours,'  he  writes  from  Africa, 
'have  provided  Menelik  with  arms  and  ammunition  in  considera- 
ble quantities.  They  wanted,  these  renegades,  to  make  of  him  a 
friend  and  protector,  in  view  of  ultimate  commercial  transactions. 
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and  when  war  was  unavoidable  between  Italy  and  the  Choa  they 
did  not  hesitate  for  the  infamous  greed  of  gain  to  furnish  to  our 
enemies  fxD.ooo  breech-loaders,  destined  to  break  open  the  breasts 
of  our  brothers  fighting  in  Africa.  These  6o,ooo  guns  were  pur- 
chased in  a  factory  of  Liege,  Belgium,  by  two  scoundrels  born  in 
Italy,  and  who  were  treating  with  Makonnen.  the  representative 
of  Menelik.  The  arms  were  put  up  at  their  own  warehouse  in 
boxes  labeled  'Pratica  Makonnen,'  and  they  were  sent  via 
Ob'jck  to  Abyssinia.' 

"It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  revelation,  connected  with  the 
declaration  of  the  French  Government  that  no  guns,  mitrailleuses, 
or  amnumition  could  possibly  have  been  taken  from  the  national 
armories,  will  set  at  rest  the  accusations  launched  against  the 
French  military  authorities,  and  considerably  help  the  movement 
which  in  Italy  is  waxing  stronger  toward  a  friendly  rapproche- 
nunl  between  the  kingdom  of  King  Humbert  and  the  Republic  of 
France." — The  Tribune,  ^'eii'  York. 

A  Lesson  to  American  Jingoes.--"  Bankrupt  in  fame,  and  on 
the  verge  of  financial  ruin,  the  condition  of  Italy  should  serve  as 
a  warning  to  those  statesmen  who  prefer  the  deceptive  glory  of  a 
policy  of  foreign  adventure  to  the  humdrum  of  home  politics. 
Our  Congressmen,  of  course,  are  above  learning  anything  from 
'abroad.'" — '1  he  Record,  Philadeipiiia. 

"If  the  Italian  disaster  serves  no  other  purpose,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  will  help  to  call  the  attention  of  modern  nations  to  the 
results  of  the  military  mania  which  is  now  disturbing  the  Chris- 
tian world." — The  Evening  Post,  New  York. 

"When  we  contemplate  the  plight  of  Italy,  brought  about  by 
vainglorious  politicians  and  hare-brained  jingoes,  we  can  not  but 
congratulate  ourselves  as  Americans  upon  the  traditional  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  which  consists  in  refraining  from 
intermeddling  with  what  does  not  concern  us,  at  the  same  time 
serving  warning  that  we  shall  permit  no  aggression  from  our 
neighbors." — The  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 

"If,  as  seems  probable,  the  defeat  marks  the  failure  of  Italy's 
scheme  of  African  empire  it  will  have  an  important  effect  on 
America,  for  the  surplus  population  which  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment wished  to  deflect  to  African  colonies  will  set  toward  Amer- 
ica with  a  still  stronger  current.  Latin  America  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  it,  but  much  of  it  will  continue  to  reach  the  United 
States  until  such  time  as  Italian  politicians  cease  the  attempt  to 
conceal  misgovernnient  at  home  by  stirring  up  trouble  abroad." 
—  Ihe  World,  .\eio  York. 

"It  has  been  stated  in  the  dispatches  from  Europe  that  Italy 
might  aid  .Spain  in  case  of  a  war  lictwccn  the  latter  and  the 
United  States.  This  is  not  probable.  Italy  for  a  long  time  to 
come  will  have  quite  as  much  as  she  can  do  in  attending  to  her 
own  affairs.  The  present  crisis  is  the  gravest  the  Italians  have 
had  to  face  since  the  unity  of  their  country  was  established." — 
The  .\ineriean,  Iialti)iiore. 


CONGRESS   AND  THE   CUBAN    QUESTION. 

'T'"*II10  attitude  of  Congress  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of 
■*•  Cubans  as  belligerents  has  been  practically  determined  by 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
Thursday,  March  5.  That  conmiittee  reported  in  favor  of  con- 
curring with  the  resolutions  substituted  for  the  Senate  resolutions 
by  a  vote  of  263  to  17  in  the  Mouse.  The  te.xt  of  the  House  reso- 
lutions is  as  follows: 

"  Resolved,  Hy  the  House  of  Rt-presentutives  (tlie  Senate  coiicurriiiK'  there- 
in) that  in  the  opinion  ot  Cciinres.s  a  stale  of  public  war  exists  in  Cuba, 
the  parlies  to  wliich  are  entitled  to  belligerent  rights,  and  the  United 
StiitcH  xhould  observe  u  strict  neutrality  between  the  belli^'erents. 

"  Resolved,  That  ConKress  deplores  the  destruction  of  life  and  property 
canned  by  the  war  now  wa^inR  in  that  island,  and  believinK  that  the  only 
permanent  solution  of  the  contest,  equally  in  the  interests  of  Spain,  the 
people  of  Cuba,  and  other  nations  would  be  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Kovernmenl  by  the  ch-)ice  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  it  is  the  sense  of  (  on^iess 
thiit  the  (loverninent  of  the  United  States  8lii>uld  use  its  K"od  offices  aiul 
friendly  intluence  to  that  end. 

"  Reiolxi-il,  Ihat  the  Unit<-d  States  has  not  intervened  in  struRRles  be- 
twci-n  aiiv  i;iu  ■■i"un  froverninenis  and  their  colonies  on  ihiscontinent  :  but 
from  the  very  ifii-ns  between  the  people  of  the  Uniieil  .Stau-s  and 

those  of  Cuba,  pience  of  itn  proximity  and  the  extent  of  commerce 

lietween  the  two  people,  the  present  war  is  entailinK  such  losses  upon  the 


people  of  the  United  States  that  Congress  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  be  prepared  to  protect  the  legitimate 
interests  of  our  citizens  by  intervention  if  necessary." 

The  difference  between  these  resolutions  and  the  Senate  reso- 
lutions consists  in  the  substitution  of  the  second  and  third  resolu- 
tions above  for  the  recommendation  in  the  Senate  resolutions  to 
the  effect  that  the  President  should  use  his  good  offices  to  secure 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Cuba  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. 

Discussion  of  the  Cuban  question  in  the  American  press  covers 
a  wide  range  of  interesting  phases.  The  action  of  Congress  is 
very  generally  approved. 

The  Power  of  Congress  for  Peace  or  War. — "While  it  has 
been  usual  for  the  law-making  department  of  the  Government  to* 
leave  the  Executive  a  free  hand  as  regards  unripe  questions  of 
foreign  policy,  there  are  very  respectable  precedents  for  the  other 
course.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  watchfully  to  observe  what  is 
done  or  left  undone  in  these  matters  by  the  Executive.  It  is  the 
right  of  Congress  to  interpose  with  advice,  or  even  still  more 
energetically,  if  it  sees  a  real  and  urgent  occasion  for  its  inter- 
position. Moreover.  Congress  must  judge  for  itself  whether  such 
an  occasion  has  actually  arisen.  The  President  may  think  that  a 
question  is  as  yet  unripe.  Congress  may  think  differently.  In 
that  case.  Congress  will,  of  course,  act  upon  its  own  opinion.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  to  Congres.s — and  not  to  the 
President — that  the  Constitution  has  confided  the  supreme  deci- 
sion between  peace  and  war.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Senate  is  clothed  by  the  Constitution  with  executive  as  well  as 
legislative  powers.  No  treaty  can  be  made,  no  Ambassador  or 
Minister  sent  abroad,  without  its  consent.  It  is  not  meddling 
with  matters  that  do  not  concern  it  when  it  turns  its  attention  to 
any  question  of  foreign  policy." — The  Coitrojtf,  Hartford. 

International  and  Higher  Law.— "In  the  matter  of  our  na- 
tional attitude  toward  Cuba  all  talk  about  international  law  is 
apart  from  the  purpose.  This  is  an  act  of  sovereignty,  and  there 
is  no  international  law  that  binds  our  sovereignty. 

"It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  and  to  emphasize  it.  Interna- 
tional law  is  a  secondary  matter.  A  sovereign  nation  can  obey 
or  disregard  it  at  will,  subject  only  to  conscience  and  conse- 
quences. The  primary  law  is  the  will  of  the  American  people. 
If  they  want  to  aid  Cuba  they  can  do  so  in  any  way  and  to  any 
extent  that  seems  to  them  proper,  and  no  internatitnial  law  can 
restrain  them  so  long  as  they  are  ready  to  take  the  consequences. 
If  their  self-interest,  their  dignity,  their  honor,  their  sense  of 
humanity,  or  their  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  liberty  moves  them 
to  any  course  of  action  they  can  do  what  seems  good  in  their  eyes 
and  justify  their  course  with  the  strong  arm  against  the  challenge 
of  any  questioner.   .   .   . 

"What  Congress  has  done  the  people  have  desired,  and  they 
are  willing  to  answer  for  it.  There  is  a  higher  law  than  any 
international  code,  and  one  that  is  more  binding  upon  the  con- 
science of  a  free  people." —  The  ll'orld.  .\e7o  York. 

No  Cause  for  Interference. — "Cuba  contains  47,278  square 
miles  of  territory.  Its  area  is  a  little  less  than  that  of  Louisiana 
and  a  little  greater  than  that  of  Mississippi.  Its  population  is 
about  1,650,000,  of  whom  65  per  cent,  are  white  and  35  per  cent, 
colored.  In  recent  peaceful  times  Spain  obtained  an  annual  rev- 
enue of  §25.000,000  from  the  island,  and  it  will  require  an  addition 
to  that  amount  of  $15,000,000  a  year  to  pay  war  expenses  if  the 
rebellion  is  crushed. 

"If  the  insurrection  should  be  successful  the  Cuban  debt  on  ac- 
count of  Spain  necessarily  would  be  repudiated.  Legitimate  war 
expenses  would  be  acknowledged  and  a  big  loan  to  set  up  the 
new  government  in  business  would  be  contracted.  But  it  might 
be  years  before  a  substantial  and  responsible  government,  like 
that  of  Mexico,  would  obtain  n  sure  foothold. 

"With  Cuba  in  the  possession  of  a  friendly  and  comparatively 
weak  power  like  Spain  there  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  interfere  with  its  colonial  relations.  It  is.  in  fact,  more 
of  a  protection  to  our  coasts  than  if  it  was  a  part  of  the  Union  or 
an  independent  power.  It  occupies  in  regard  to  Mexico  a  position 
similar  to  that  which  it  occupies  in  regard  to  the  United  States. 
If  there  should  be  any  danger  that  Cuba  would  pass  into  the 
possession  of  a  strong  European  power  the  situation  would  be 
changed.     But  as  no  such  danger  is  now  presented  the  United 
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"SPARK  THE  ROD,  SPOIL  THE  CHn.i)."-01d  Proverb.  A 

—  The  World,  New  York.      (i  C  'l^^~^ 


A  MAD   BULL   HAS   NO  SENSE. 

What  may   occur    after   we    have  accorded 
Cuba  belligerent  rights. 

—  T/te  Sunday  iVezvs-  Tribune,  Detroit. 


The  Lion.-  "  Ha!  ha!    It's  Spain\s  turn  now.'' 

— Cincinnati  Post. 


JUST  TENDERED   IN   TIME. 

—Philadelphia  Press. 


The  Little  One:  "I'm  thinking  of 
havmgsome  fun  with  that  fellow;  how 
would  you  proceed  ?  " 

The  Big  One :  "  Have  a  swivel  joint 
put  in  your  tail." 

— Inter  Ocean,  Chicago. 


A    TERRIBLE   THREAT. 

"  If  things  reach  the  goal  which  Americans  de- 
sire, the  whole  of  Spain  will  rise  against  the 
United  States."    (Spani.sh  Paper.) 

—Detroit  Journal. 


THE  DUCK  THAT  GROVER  SHOULD  1  Ry  TO  GET. 

The  people  want  Cuba,  and  they  want  it  right  away. 

—Louisville  Commercial. 


A    FRIEND   IN   NEED. 


hefeTsfDomufh-f^r^"""'  ^T"  ^^  ''^^^'^'  ^ncle  Sam;  if  the  Don 
nere  is  too  much  for  you,  why  you  can  count  on  me." 

—  Toronto  Telesratn. 
THE    CUBAN     AFFAIR     CARTOONED. 
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States  have  no  cause  for  interference,  especially  at  the  risk  of 
war." — The  Chronicle,  Chicago. 

The  Bankruptcy  of  Spain.— "Credit  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  conduct  of  war  in  Cuba  by  Spain.  The  island  is  3.000  miles 
away.  In  time  of  peace,  even.  Cuba  does  not  produce  food  for 
its  own  normal  population.  In  time  of  war  every  pound  of  food 
for  each  of  140.000  soldiers  has  to  be  bought  and  transported  to 
the  island.  The  negro  troops  of  the  insurrection  can  live  in  part 
on  sugar-cane  and  local  products.  European  troops  can  not. 
Their  food  calls  for  a  daily  cash  outlay.  They  can  not  live  on 
the  country,  as  they  might  in  a  more  civilized  or  more  northern 
country.  Munitions  of  war  and  equipment  call  for  other  expen- 
ditures nearly  as  large. 

"Ail  told.  Spain  has  now  to  find  about  Si. 000.000  a  week. 
Spanish  revenue  can  not  supply  this.  For  years  the  Spanish 
national  budget  has  shown  a  deficit.  In  addition,  as  in  most 
Latin  countries,  a  large  part  of  local  expenditure  is  paid  from  the 
royal  treasury.  Local  police,  roads,  the  religious  establishment 
and  other  similar  outlays  are  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
national  Government.  An  exchequer  thus  situated  has  no  mar- 
gin of  expenditure.  It  can  not  divert  its  outlay  in  time  of  war 
without  deranging  the  entire  machinery  of  society. 

"Spain  can  do  nothing  but  borrow  to  meet  Cuban  war  expendi- 
tures. Six  months  ago  it  managed  to  sell  Cuban  five-per-cent. 
bonds,  secured  first  by  Cuban  revenues  and  next  by  the  national 
indorsement,  at  So.  These  bonds  are  now  below  70,  and  steadily 
dropping.  European  financiers  always  prefer  bonds  secured  by 
specific  revenues  to  those  resting  on  the  general  credit  of  a 
nation,  but  with  the  United  States  looming  larger  and  larger  in 
the  path  of  Spain  future  Cuban  revenues  become  a  very  shaky 
security,  on  which  no  prudent  banker  will  lend  at  any  price. 

"When  Spain  is  unable  to  borrow  money  the  active  prosecution 
of  the  war  will  stop.  Hostilities  may  drag  on  for  some  time, 
but  troops  can  not  be  fed  and  maintained  at  a  distance  of  3,000 
miles  without  cash,  and  cash  for  Spain  can  only  come  from  bonds. 
and  bonds  will  not  sell  when  one  branch  of  our  Government  after 
another  is  solemnly  voicing  the  national  desire  that  Cuba  must 
be  free."— 7//r  Press,  Philadelphia. 

The  Right  of  Search. — "Recognition  of  belligerency  entitles 
Spain  to  search  our  vessels  upon  the  high  seas  to  see  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  carrying  articles  that  are  contraband  of  war 
to  the  Cubans.  It  is  not  very  clear  what  vessels  she  may  and 
what  she  may  not  search  under  international  law,  but  it  is  very 
clear  that  our  Government  will  never  concede  her  the  right  to 
search  any  that  are  not  bound  to  Cuban  ports;  and  when  she 
searches  she  does  so  at  her  own  proper  peril.  Any  citizen  may 
arrest  a  felon  without  a  warrant,  but  when  a  citizen  stops  another 
he  must  be  a  felon  in  fact.  If  it  turns  out  that  the  party  arrested 
is  no  felon,  the  citizens  arresting  him  will  be  liable  to  the  injured 
man.  And  so  of  .Spain.  She  will  arrest  our  vessels  at  her  own 
proper  peril.  If  they  are  violating  the  laws  of  war  she  will  be 
held  justified  in  the  arrest.  But  if  they  are  not  violating  the  laws 
of  war,  she  will  be  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  arrests  the  other 
that  turns  out  to  be  no  felon.  This  is  the  view  of  the  case  from 
the  standpoint  of  international  law. 

"but  we  have  a  special  treaty  with  Spain,  made  in  1795,  which 
regulates  now  her  right  to  .search  our  vessls.  This  treaty  pro- 
vides that  her  ships  shall  not  approach  an  American  ship  nearer 
than  within  gunshot,  and  there  she  shall  stop  and  call  upon  the 
American  ship  to  stop.  She  shall  then  .send  out  a  boat  with  not 
more  than  four  persons  to  examine  the  cargo  of  the  American 
ship." — The   i'iiitts,  Richnioud.    la. 

How  Shall  Cuba  be  Paid  For?— "The  question,  as  The 
Se//>u7(ir  svL-a  il,  in  tiic  main  amounts  to  this:  Does  the  United 
States  want  Cuba,  and  if  so,  shall  it  pay  for  the  island  ir  reputa- 
tion, bullets,  «)r  dollars?  For  it  were  absurd  to  contend  that  this 
cf)untry  should  go  bail  for  the  mongrel  hordes  that  are  now  over- 
running and  devastating  the  island  in  the  name  of  'liberty.' 
There  are  not  ten  Americans  in  the  hundred  who  believe  the 
mixed  and  degenerate  races  represented  in  the  bands  of  Gomez 
and  Macef)  to  he  ca])able  of  self-g<ivernment.  No  man  can  tliink 
so  without  ignoring  the  example  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo, 
which  are  practically  a  ])art  of  the  archipelago  to  which  ('uba 
l)elongs.  in  addition  to  this  race  l)arricr.  the  Cubans  have  shown 
by  their  mode  of  warfare  that  they  acknowledge  no  restraints  of 
civilizati(m.  They  have  done  more  to  make  Cuba  a  desert  than  all 
the  Spanish  n)bl)ers  have  done  in  four  hundred  years." — Tlie 
Exienitt}^  Scimitar,  Memphis,   ienn. 


THE   STANFORD   CASE   AND 

ROADS. 


PACIFIC    RAIL- 


FINAL  decision  against  the  Government  in  a  suit  to  recover 
about  $15,000,000  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Leland  Stan- 
ford of  California  was  given  by  the  Supreme  Court,  March  2. 
Suit  was  brought  in  the  California  courts  for  Senator  Stanford's 
proportion,  as  a  stockholder  of  the  Cenrtal  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, of  the  alleged  liability  of  the  corporation  to  the  United 
States  for  bonds  advanced  to  it  by  the  Government.  The  Su- 
preme Court  affirms  the  decision  of  two  lower  courts  to  the  effect 
that  no  such  liability  attached  to  Senator  Stanford  either  under 
the  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  Pacific  roads  or  under  Cali- 
fornia's constitution.  The  decision  is  thus  summarized  in  press 
reports  : 

"The  Justice  [Harlan]  said  that  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1862,  1864,  and 
1865  all  related  to  one  subject,  and  must  be  considered  as  a  whole  when 
their  appTication  to  that  subject  is  to  be  learned.  The  acts  of  1862  and  1864 
provided  for  the  sale  of  the  railroads  and  their  property  in  case  the  corpora- 
tions failed  to  pay  the  bonds,  as  the  full  extent  of  the  protection  Congress 
deemed  it  necessary  to  make  for  the  repayment  of  its  debts  by  the  com- 
panies. 

"  No  one  of  these  acts  contains  a  clause  imposing  personal  liability  upon 
stockholders  for  the  debts  of  the  corporation.  Congress  should  have  done 
so,  but  failed,  and  stockholders  therefore  are  not  to  be  held  liable.  The 
State  laws  of  California  regulating  the  personal  liability  of  stockholders, 
said  the  Justice,  could  not  be  held  to  apply,  except  upon  the  theory  that 
Congress  intended  to  require  a  greater  security  for  the  loan  to  the  Central 
Pacific  than  for  that  to  the  Union  Pacific,  and  there  was  no  evidence  in  the 
legislation  of  any  intent  to  make  such  discrimination." 

The  importance  of  the  decision  and  its  relation  to  probable 
action  by  Congress  concerning  the  bonded  indebtedness  are  dwelt 
upon  in  the  press. 

The  Question  of  Liability  Under  the  California  Constitu- 
tion.— "None  of  the  Federal  laws  assume  to  render  the  stock- 
holders personally  liable  for  the  corporate  debts,  and  there  was 
no  such  common-law  liability.  The  California  constitution,  how- 
ever, declares  that  each  stockholder  of  a  corporation  or  joint-stock 
association  shall  be 'individually  and  personally  liable  for  his 
proportion  of  all  its  debts  and  liabilities.'  This  constitutional 
provision  was  in  force  when  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California; 
and  the  position  of  the  Government  in  the  suit  against  Mrs. 
Stanford,  as  her  husband's  executrix,  has  been  that,  the  railroad 
being  a  California  corporation,  its  stockholders  were  subject  to 
the  liability  imposed  by  the  constitution  of  California. 

"But  the  constitution  of  that  State  also  provided  that  dues 
from  corporations  should  be  secured  by  such  individual  liability 
and  other  means  as  might  be  prescribed  by  law;  and  the  State 
Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  legislation  was  necessary  to  give 
an)'  effect  to  the  mandate  of  the  constitution  that  stockholders 
should  be  personally  liable  for  their  proportion  of  the  debts  of 
a  corporation.  Indeed,  it  was  not  clear  what  the  word  'propor- 
tion' meant  in  this  provision.  The  legislature  subsequently  en- 
acted statutes,  under  the  power  thus  conferred,  which  distinctly 
fixed  the  character  of  the  liability;  but  these  statutes  were  not 
passed  until  after  the  Pacific  Railroad  companies  had  accepted 
the  benefits  of  the  acts  of  Congress  already  mentioned,  thereby 
entering  into  a  contract  with  the  United  States  which  could  not 
be  varied  or  affected  by  State  legislation.  Hence  all  the  Federal 
courts  have  held,  in  the  Stanford  case,  that  the  State  laws  of 
California  prescribing  the  liability  of  stockholders  can  have  no 
application  to  the  owners  of  shares  in  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company." — The  Sit >i,  yeir   'S'ork. 

A  Decision  Against  Socialistic  Demagogs. — "The  decision 
comes  at  an  opportune  time.  Congress  is  now  considering  meas- 
ures for  the  adjustment  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  debts.  Two  alter- 
natives are  presented.  One  is  to  effect  a  settlement  upon  busi- 
ness principles  of  a  purely  business  transaction.  The  other  is  to 
exercise  sovereign  power,  and  by  some  sort  of  unbusiness-like 
procedure  take  possession  of  the  roads  and  initiate  the  Socialistic 
policy  of  (Government  control  and  management  of  railroads.  The 
advocates  of  the  latter  course  have  been  howling  themselves  red 
in  the  face  over  the  infamies  and  crimes  of  the  jirojectors  and 
builders  of  the  roads,  and  insisting  that  they  or  their  heirs  and 
executors  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest 
of  the  Government  loan.     That  feature  of  their  contention  has 
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now  been  positively  and  finally  eliminated.  What  every  intelli- 
gent person  knew  before  has  now  been  put  in  the  form  of  a  deci- 
sion of  the  court  of  last  resort.  The  claim  of  the  Government 
upon  the  Pacific  railroads  is  that  of  a  second  mortgage  bond- 
holder, differing  in  no  degree  from  that  of  any  other  second  mort- 
gage bondholder.  Its  whole  security  is  named  and  described  in 
the  bond,  and  it  can  not  fall  back  upon  any  provision  of  the 
California  or  any  other  State  constitution  to  increase  it  by  hold- 
ing individual  stockholders  to  personal  responsibility.  That 
demagog's  cry  having  been  silenced,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  Congress  should  not  settle  down  to  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  question  upon  its  merits." — The  Tribune,  New  York. 

Too  Late  to  Catch  Old  Plunderers.— "The  heirs  of  Leland 
Stanford,  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
secure  a  reaffirmation  of  their  legal  title  to  the  whole  of  the  great 
estate  left  by  him.  But  the  decision  does  not  and  can  not  estab- 
lish or  confirm  the  moral  title.  The  Pacific  Railroad  cases  have 
been  investigated,  officially  and  otherwise,  time  without  number; 
and  if  one  fact  connected  with  the  building  and  looting  of  those 
roads  has  been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody,  it  is 
that  the  great  fortunes  accumulated  by  Stanford  and  a  number 
of  others  in  the  building  and  management  of  the  Central  Pacific 
were  in  large  part  dishonestly  acquired,  to  the  defrauding  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  other  security-holders,  and  to 
the  lasting  cost  of  the  patrons  of  the  road. 

"But  the  time  to  stop  such  practises  is  when  they  are  going  on. 
.  .  .  [Pursuit]  fails  largely  because,  had  it  succeeded  only  one 
company  of  looters  would  be  brought  to  book,  while  the  Union 
Pacific  looters  would  have  been  permitted  to  go  untouched.  .  .  . 
The  chase  after  the  plunderers  has  been  undertaken  too  late  ;  they 
are  beyond  reach  and  will  have  to  be  left,  whoever  they  are,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  gains.  Their  former  interests  in  the  roads 
have  been  as  a  rule  transferred  to  innocent  persons  and  the  rights 
of  these  people  are  entitled  to  some  consideration.  The  Govern- 
ment's claims  can  best  be  enforced  and  protected  by  an  extension 
of  the  debt,  and  this  method  will  at  the  same  time  best  conserve 
other  interests  in  the  properties." — The  Republican,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Such  Fraud  Should  be  Prevented. — "The  decision  seems  to 
be  based  on  the  principle  that  stockholders  are  not  individually 
liable.  If  the  case  were  that  of  a  mere  stockholder  the  effect  of 
the  decision  would  be  no  more  than  justice.  But  the  marrow  of 
the  contention  was  that  the  managers  of  the  Central  Pacific  road 
removed  the  assets  of  that  corporation  to  their  individual  control 
which  belonged  by  right  to  the  corporation,  and  did  so  for  the 
express  purpose  of  weakening  the  security  on  the  debt  due  to  the 
United  State?  Government.  It  ought  to  be  law,  if  it  is  not,  that 
such  a  fraud  on  corporate  responsibility  and  public  honesty  can 
not  be  successfully  made,  and  that  the  diverted  resources  can  be 
recovered,  in  whatever  hands  they  are  found,  just  as  any  other 
stolen  property  would  be.  The  result  of  the  suit,  however,  seems 
to  be  that  the  operation  is  to  be  successful,  and  that  the  ability  of 
the  Government  to  recover  the  debt  due  is  restricted  to  the  road- 
way, which  has  been  systematically  reduced  to  the  slightest  pos- 
sible value.  This  experience  ought  to  be  a  warning  against  any 
more  governmental  relations  with  a  corporate  system  in  which 
the  successful  evasion  of  debts  stands  at  so  high  a  premium." — 
The  Dispatch,  Pittsburg. 

Officers  and  Directors  Not  Liable  to  the  United  States. — 
In  consonance  with  the  Supreme  Court's  view  a  few  of  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  Government  labors  in  dealing  with  the 
Pacific  roads  are  plainly  set  forth  in  the  following  statement  sent 
by  the  Court  to  the  House  Committee  on  Pacific  Railroads,  March 
2,  in  reply  to  questions  submitted  : 

First  Question — Whether  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  bond- 
aided  Pacific  railroads  incurred  any  liability  to  the  United  States 
by  the  unlawful  issue  of  the  stock  of  said  companies? 

Answer — If  the  officers  and  directors  of  any  company  knowingly 
made  or  permitted  any  unlawful  issue  of  stock  thereof,  they  be- 
came personally  liable  to  the  company  or  to  its  lawful  stock- 
holders, but  not  to  the  United  States,  which  was  merely  creditor. 
The  rights  of  creditors  could  not  be  affected  by  the  improper  issue 
of  stock,  which  merely  represents  the  property  of  the  company, 
but  does  not  dispose  of  or  encumber  it. 

Second  Question — Whether  the  said  officers  and  directors  in- 
curred any  liability  to  their  respective  companies,  or  to  the 
United  States,  for  the  profits  on  contracts  made  with  themselves, 


or  persons  representing  them,  for  the  construction  of  said  rail- 
roads? 

Vk^nswer — If  officers  and  directors  made  contracts  with  them- 
selves or  with  persons  representing  them,  to  their  own  profit  or 
tne  detriment  of  the  company,  they  became  liable  to  it  unless 
such  contracts  were  knowingly  authorized  or  ratified  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  directors  having  no  interest  therein,  or  by  the  stock- 
holders, but  they  did  not  become  liable  to  the  United  States. 

Third  Question— Whether  the  United  States,  as  a  creditor  of 
the  said  corporation,  can  maintain  actions  in  their  own  name 
against  said  parties  for  the  enforcement  of  said  liability,  if  it 
exist,  until  all  remedies  to  enforce  payment  of  the  debts  owing  by 
said  companies  to  the  United  States  have  been  exhausted? 

Answer — It  was  held  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against 
the  Union  Paciric  Railway  Company,  known  as  the  "Credit 
Mobilier"  case,  that  such  liability  was  to  the  respective  companies 
only.  The  United  States,  therefore,  could  not  maintain  any 
action  thereon  against  the  guilty  parties,  but  could  assert  the 
rights  of  the  company  by  a  proper  suit  in  equity  as  a  creditor, 
and  would  not  be  bound  first  to  exhaust  other  remedies  if  a  show- 
ing were  made  of  probable  loss  or  delay. 

Fourth  Question — Whether,  "if  such  liability  exists,  the  United 
States  will  be  barred  in  any  action  which  might  be  brought  for 
the  enforcement  thereof  by  the  statute  of  limitation  which  would 
bar  the  companies  if  the  actions  were  brought  in  their  name  and 
behalf?  In  other  words,  whether  the  United  States  would  be 
entitled  to  maintain  action  as  creditor  of  said  corporation  against 
its  directors  and  officers,  which  the  corporations  themselvescould 
not  maintain  ? 

Answer — As  the  United  States  would  be  merely  as.serting  the 
rights  of  the  companies  as  assets  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
their  creditors,  any  statute  of  limitations  which  would  bar  the 
companies  would  also  bar  the  United  States. 

Fifth  Question — Whether  the  facts  found  and  stated  by  the 
Pacific  Railroad  Commissioners  of  1887  in  their  report  to  the 
President  are  supported  by  evidence  legally  admissible  in  a  court 
of  justice? 

Answer — If  this  question  means  to  ask  whether  evidence  before 
the  Pacific  Railroad  Commissioners  upon  which  they  found  the 
facts  stated  in  their  report  would  be  admissible  in  a  suit  or  action 
between  parties  in  a  court,  I  answer,  generally,  that  the  state- 
ments made  by  any  witness  would  be  admissible  against  him,  but 
not  against  any  other  person,  and  that  original  documents  would 
be  admissible,  or  copies  under  the  usual  rules  relating  to  second- 
ary evidence.  With  these  exceptions,  the  evidence  would  not  be 
admissible.  I  do  not  understand  the  question  to  ask  for  my 
opinion  whether,  if  the  Commissioners  had  applied  legal  rules  of 
evidence,  the  testimony  should  have  been  admitted. 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  Receivership.— The  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers  last  week. 
The  immediate  cause  was  the  inability  of  the  directors  to  raise 
about  $400,000  to  pay  interest  charges  due  March  i.  Ten  years 
ago  the  stock  of  the  company  sold  for  200  and  it  had  a  (reputed) 
surplus  of  $48,000,000.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year  its  stock 
stood  at  about  60  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  at  about  32, 
going  down  to  20  a  few  days  before  assignment  was  made.  A 
banking  syndicate  to  which  application  was  made  for  a  loan  put 
an  expert  accountant  (Mr.  Little)  at  work  and  on  his  report  re- 
fused the  loan,  thus  precipitating  the  crisis.  The  result  is  at- 
tributed to  years  of  mismanagement.  The  Manufacturers' 
i^^r^r^thus  enumerates  the  causes  :  "A  steady  and  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  interest-bearing  debt  far  in  excess  of  business,  every 
enterprise  costing  far  more  than  the  estimates,  the  payment  of 
dividends  not  earned,  the  absolute  domination  of  the  company  by 
one  interest,  the  utter  disregard  for  years  of  local  business,  the 
craze  for  through  business,  a  persistent  policy  which  resulted  in 
making  enemies  rather  than  friends,  discriminations  which  forced 
coal  and  other  development  operations  to  other  lines  and  which 
has  made  it  almost  impossible  to  induce  investors  to  buy  coal 
properties  along  this  road."  The  same  journal  predicted  two 
years  ago  that  the  property  would  come  into  the  hands  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  and  become  a  part  of  the  Southern  railway  system 
controlled  by  that  firm.  There  will  then,  it  thinks,  be  "a  grapple 
of  giants,"  the  Pennsylvania  system  and  the  Morgan  interests. 
Bradstreet' s  regret?,  the  unavoidably  bad  effect  upon  English  in- 
vestors. 


ASKED  if  he  was  indifferent  to  public  opinion,  Mr.  Collis  P.  Huntington 
told  a  Congressional  committee  the  other  day  that  he  was  satisfied  if  he 
commanded  the  respect  of  one  man,  and  that  man  Mr.  Collis  P.  Huntington. 
This  sentiment  has  a  rather  familiar  sound,  but  no  one  has  yet  succeeded 
in  expressing  it  more  pithily  and  forcibly  than  the  late  William  H.  Van- 
^GThWt.— The  Journal,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  silver  statesmen  appear  to  be  resting  on  their  ores. —  The  Herald, 
Boston. 
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THE   CHURCH    PRESS   ON    THE   SALVATION 
ARMY    DISSENSIONS. 

""I^IIE  difficulties  arising  in  the  Salvation  Army  through  the 
1  removal  of  Ballington  Booth  as  the  head  of  the  American 
division,  and  resulting  in  the  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
late  Commander  and  his  wife  to  set  up  an  independent  organiza- 
tion, are  causing  widespread  journalistic  comment.  There  is  an 
element  in  this  comment  which  is  noteworthy  as  going  beyond 
mere  partizanship  with  this  or  that  branch  of  the  Booth  family. 
Thought  on  the  subject  has.  in  some  eminent  quarters,  especially 
in  church  papers,  taken  the  shape  of  criticism  of  the  nepotic  in- 
stitution of  the  Booth  family  and  of  the  absolutism  by  which  it 
reigns.  The  Churchman  (Episcopal)  thinks  that  much  needless 
sympathy  has  been  e.xpended  upon  the  American  leaders  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  observes  that  the  difficulties  which  have 
recently  arisen  are  evidently  a  family  quarrel,  and  nothing  more. 
That  paper  says ; 

"The  Booth  family,  and  the  Booth  family  alone,  were  consid- 
ered to  be  the  only  persons  to  whom  high  authority  could  be  en- 
trusted ;  and  the  most  peculiar  feature  of  the  whole  transaction 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  no  serious  objection  has  ever  been  raised 
to  such  a  monstrous  assumption  of  authority  on  the  part  of  one 
family.  It  probably  finds  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  religion, 
and  scarcely  one  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

The  Churchman  believes  that  the  Salvation  Army  has  done 
a  vast  amount  of  good  among  the  poorer  classes,  but  questions  if 
this  good  has  not  been  greatly  exaggerated.  We  e.xtract  another 
paragraph  from  the  same  paper  : 

"We  are  under  the  impression  that  the  outside  world  does  not 
know  the  real  circumstances  of  the  dispute  between  Mr.  William 
Booth  and  his  son  Ballington.  But  assuming  that  there  are  no 
latent  reasons  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth's  separation 
from  the  Army,  other  than  those  of  absolute  obedience  to  an 
absolute  authority,  it  may  perhaps  be  well  for  them  seriously  to 
consider  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  them  to  face  the  fact 
that  the  Salvation  Army  is,  after  all,  something  based  upon  a 
monstrous  assumption.  Mr.  William  Booth  has  no  more  autlior- 
ity  to  claim  the  headship  of  a  large  religious  organization  than 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  to  assume  the  power  of  a  pope.  And  it 
is  probable  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  surrounding  themselves  with  so  many  true  friends  in 
the  land  of  their  adoption,  have  at  last  discovered  that  their  father 
has  assumed  an  authority  to  which  he  has  no  moral  right,  and  has 
established  a  great  autocratic  system  of  religion  which  is  not  only 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  is 
completely  out  of  touch  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  a  great  republic." 

The  Outlook  (Evangelical)  says  that  the  jniblic  must  measure 
this  unhappy  controversy  not  by  doubtful  information  respecting 
details,  but  by  the  official  action  of  the  parties,  and  remarks  tluit 
that  official  action  leaves  no  room  to  question  that  the  fracture 
which  has  taken  jilace  is  due  to  the  endeavor  to  extend  an  auto- 
cratic organizati«)n  by  autocratic  methods  over  a  democratic  com- 
munity.    On  this  point  The  Outlook  remarks  : 

"The  division  in  the  Salvation  Army  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  attempt  to  organize  and  maintain  absolutism  in  a  democratic 
age.  The  Salvation  Army  is  by  the  very  principles  of  its  order 
an  autocracy.  Its  commander-in-chief  is  an  absolute  despot, 
tho  he  may  be  a  consecrated,  conscientious,  and  benevolent 
despot.  In  our  time,  and  certainly  in  our  country,  such  a  despot- 
ism can  be  maintained  only  in  case  he  who  possesses  the  author- 
ity exercises  such  discretion  in  wielding  it  as  to  allow  large  liberty 
to  depart  mental  and  other  subordinate  heads.  Local  self- 
government  is  inherent  in  American  institutions.  It  has  in  this 
country  modi(ic<l  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  revolutionized  the 
Mormon  Church,  and  affected  even  the  Jesuit  Order.  The  Roman 
Catholic  autocrat  and  the  Jesuit  autocrat  have  been  wise  enough 
to  perceive  the  necessity  of  flexibility  in  organization,  and  have 
allowed  it." 

/'///•  Cont^ret^ationalist  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,  saying; 


"The  trouble  in  the  Salvation  Army  is  creditable  to  its  mem- 
bers in  this  country  and  a  high  compliment  to  the  character  and 
work  of  Commander  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth.  They  have 
been  summarily  ordered  to  give  up  their  positions  and  to  leave 
the  United  States  for  another  field.  This  order,  under  conditions 
recently  imposed,  they  have  now  declined  to  obey,  tho  they  at 
first  accepted  the  summons  without  remonstrance,  and  they  have 
severed  their  official  connection  with  the  Army.  They  have  done 
a  great  deal  to  improve  the  methods  and  efficiency  of  the  Army 
and  to  win  for  it  the  sympathy  of  the  churches.  They  seem  to 
have  aimed  to  develop  its  character  in  consonance  with  the  Amer- 
ican religious  spirit.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  they  would  gain 
the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  the  Army  which  has  been  so  freely 
accorded  to  them." 

The  Mid-Continoit  (Presbyterian,  St.  Louis)  thinks  that  some 
trouble  like  this  was  inevitable  from  the  very  constitution  of  the 
Army.     It  says : 

"One-man  powers  always  have  serious  weaknesses.  It  is  in 
the  very  Booth  monarchy  that  we  have  for  years  foreseen  possible 
future  danger  in  this  band  of  Christian  v.-orkers,  which  in  spite  of 
crudities  and  some  serious  faults  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
sacred  ceremonies  of  the  Lord's  Sujiper  and  baptism,  have  be- 
come a  sturdy  army  in  the  cause  of  Christ;  of  especial  value  in 
the  slums  of  our  great  cities,  reaching  a  class  and  doing  a  work 
there  the  churches  thus  far  have  been  unable  to  successfully  reach 
or  do." 

The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Reformed  Episcopal,  Philadelphia) 
is  inclined  to  the  belief  that  Ballington  Booth  made  a  mistake  in 
resigning.     It  says  on  this  point : 

"Without  attempting  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
while  admitting  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth  have  felt  wounded  and 
hurt,  we  yet  deplore  their  hasty  action.  A  resignation  should 
never  be  tendered  hastily  or  under  trial.  Self-respect,  personal 
dignity,  consistency,  and,  above  all,  the  well-being  of  the  cause 
of  Christ  they  have  at  heart,  should  absolutely  prohibit  persist- 
ence in  such  action  now." 

'The  Christian  Observer  (Presbyterian,  Louisville)  makes  this 
observation  : 

"Ballington  Booth  has  many  friends  here,  and  may  have  a 
large  following.  Of  course  we  all  recognize  the  original  error  ra 
introducing  a  monarchical  and  despotic  element  into  the  govern- 
ment of  this  branch  of  the  church.  Out  of  this  grows  the  rup- 
ture. " 

J7ie  Journal  and  Messenger  (Baptist,  Cincinnati)  says: 

"One  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Salvation  Army,  like  that  of 
the  Jesuits,  is  obedience.  But  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  an 
army  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  can  be 
commanded  for  a  long  time  by  one  man,  and  still  held  under  such 
sway.  General  Booth  is  becoming  advanced  in  years,  and  his 
place  must  soon  be  filled  by  another.  It  may  be  too  early  to 
prophesy  what  is  to  come  out  of  the  Salvation  Army  movement." 

The  Commercial  (Buffalo)  has  another  view  of  the  matter  to 
present.     It  says: 

"Ballington  Booth  has  become  an  American  citizen.  He  wants 
to  live  here  and  bring  up  his  children  as  Americans.  He  and  his 
wife  have  won  universal  respect  and  great  jiopularity  here.  Nat- 
urally they  shrink  from  tearing  up  all  these  associations  by  the 
roots  and  moving  at  what  some  of  our  exchanges  call  the  'tyran- 
nical and  arbitrary  whim'  of  the  General,  who  is  said  to  be  jealous 
of  his  son's  success  and  authority.  All  this  is  intelligible,  but  it 
does  not  justify  Ballington  Booth's  refusal  to  obey  his  orders.  If 
without  question  he  can  not  do  that,  he  does  well  to  resign.  If 
he  and  his  wife  are  the  unselfish  and  devoted  persons  thev  have 
been  supposed  to  be  they  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
tempter  that  comes  by  them  in  the  form  mainly  of  newspaper 
suggestions  that  they  start  a  rival  and  warring  American  Salva- 
tion Army." 

The  .lih'ance  (Chicago)  says,  editorially  : 

"Commander  and  Mrs?.  Ballington  Booth  have  announced  their 
purjiosc  to  inaugurate  a  new  movement  for  the  jiurpose  of  contin- 
uing their  labors  of  '  uplifting  the  un-churcheil  and  un-Christian 
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people  of  the  country. '  They  see  no  alternative  between  this 
and  retiring  from  public  service.  They  declare  that  they  have 
no  intention  to  make  the  movement  hostile  to  the  one  they  have 
labored  so  long  to  upbuild  ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  they 
can  not  help  it.  The  Booths  have  thousands  of  adherents,  who 
not  only  love  them  personally  but  approve  their  conduct  of  the 
Army.  Whether  such  a  movement  is  justified  is  a  question  quite 
apart  from  that  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  treatment  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Booth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Ballington  Booth  under- 
stands American  conditions  vastly  better  than  the  officials  at  the 
London  headquarters.  He  has  simply  followed  the  common- 
sense  policy  of  English  colonial  administration,  of  adapting  him- 
self to  conditions,  and  driving  a  nail  where  it  will  go.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  if  Commander  Booth  is  right,  then  the  Army's 
policy  of  unquestioning  obedience  and  abdication  of  jDrivate 
judgment  is  wrong,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  Commander.  Even  the  inflexible  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  been  obliged  to  adapt  its  policy  to  the  liberty-loving 
spirit  of  America.  Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  new  move- 
ment, one  can  appreciate  the  reluctance  of  Commander  and  Mrs. 
Booth  to  allow  the  great  powers  of  usefulness  which  they  have 
shown  themselves  to  possess,  to  remain  in  idleness." 

T/w  Catholic  Mirror,  Baltimore,  expresses  itself  as  follows  : 

"The  wrangling  in  the  Salvation  Army  among  the  'Generals' 
and  'Colonels,'  male  and  female,  and  the  various  'orders'  and 
'manifestoes'  from  different  persons  in  authority,  who  appear  to 
have  no  authority,  have  excited  a  good  deal  of  amusement  during 
the  past  week,  and  remind  one  of  broad  stage  burlesque.  The 
whole  thing,  in  fact,  with  some  comic  lines  and  a  topical  song  or 
two,  and  a  little  marching  and  dancing,  would  make  a  capital 
subject  for  a  piece  at  one  of  the  minor  theaters,  and  in  this  spirit 
the  incident  has  been  received  by  the  readers  of  newspapers. 
The  editors,  who  like  something  to  enliven  their  columns  in  the 
present  universal  dulness  of  politics,  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
space  to  the  Salvationists,  and  the  public  has  been  let  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the 'Army'  more  definite  than  it 
would,  perhaps,  have  had  at  a  period  when  there  were  more  seri- 
ous matters  to  claim  attention. 

"We  find  confirmed  what  was  more  casually  noticed  before  that 
the  Salvation  Army  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  Booths.  'Gen.' 
William  Booth  of  England  is  the  head  of  it,  and  there  are  'Com- 
mander' Ballington  Booth  and  'Commandress'  Maud  Booth,  and 
'Col.'  Herbert  Booth,  and  the  Colonel's  wife,  Eva  Booth,  and  we 
do  not  know  how  many  more  of  the  Booths,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
'  Envoy  Extraordinary  '  Nicol,  who  is  some  relation  of  the  family. 
The  Booths,  however,  hold  all  the  high  places  and  the  'General,' 
apparently,  has  control  of  the  funds  ;  at  least,  it  is  stated  that 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  present  trouble  is  the  fact  that  '  the 
Army  in  this  country  was  in  so  prosperous  a  condition  that  Gen- 
eral Booth  desired  that  it  should  contribute  more  than  it  had  been 
contributing  to  the  needs  of  the  English  service.'" 


FATHER    MARQUETTE'S  STATUE  AT  THE 

CAPITOL. 

A  STATUE  of  the  pioneer  Jesuit  missionary  and  explorer. 
Father  Jacques  Marquette,  has  been  sent  from  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  to  be  placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton. But  strenuous  objection  is  being  made  to  its  acceptance  by 
the  Government.  The  grounds  of  opposition  are  stated  in  reso- 
lutions introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man Linton,  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Linton  is  said  to  be  the  most 
active  A.  P.  A.  member  in  the  House,  and  has  successfully  led  the 
opposition  to  sectarian  appropriations  in  the  Indian  bill  this  ses- 
sion. His  resolutions  regarding  the  statue  of  Father  Marquette 
read  : 

"  Whereas.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  there  has 
been  placed  in  the  Capitol  a  statue  of  a  man  in  tlie  garb  of  a  churchman, 
said  statue  being  that  of  a  Jesuit  priest,  named  Marquette,  who  died  in  or 
about  the  year  1675,  and  who  is  referred  to  in  the  joint  resolution  as  a  rea- 
son for  accepting  the  statue  as  '  the  faithful  missionary;'  and 

"  Whereas,  The  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  section  1,814,  pro- 
vides only  for  'not  exceeding  two  statues  in  number,  of  marble  or  bronze 
from  each  .State,  of  deceased  persons  who  have  been  citizens  thereof,  and 


illustrious  for  their  distinguished  civic  or  military  services,  and  when  so 
furnished  the  same  shall  be  placed  in  the  old  chamber  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, now  known  as  Statuary  Hall,  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States;"  and 

"  Whereas,  I'he  said  Marquette  never  was  a  citizen  of  any  State  nor  of 
the  United  Slates,  nor  performed   any  civic  or  military  duty  therefor;  and 

"  Whereas,  The  statue  representing  him  is  of  ecclesiastical  character 
alone,  being  fashioned  in  church  habiliments  and  paraphernalia,  and  oth- 
erwise entirely  inappropriate  for  the  position  occupied  in  Statuary  Hall, 
thereby  being  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  joint  resolution  which  provided 
for  its  acceptance  ;  therefore  be  it 

''Resolved,  That  the  placing  of  said  statue  in  the  Capitol  is  not  only  with- 
out authority,  but  in  direct  violation  of  the  law;  and  be  it  further 

''Resolved,  That  said  statue  be  removed  from  the  Capitol  and  returned  lu 
its  donors." 

It  is  reported  that  formal  ceremonies  of  unveiling,  in  which 
Cardinals  Satolli  and  Gibbons  were  to  take  part,  have  been  in- 
definitely postponed,  owing  to  the  feeling  that  has  been  aroused 
concerning  the  matter. 

An  Inappropriate  Memorial. — "Whether  there  be  A.  P.  A.  an- 
imus behind  his  objectioa  or  not.  Representative  Linton  of  Mich- 
igan certainly  succeeds  in  making  out  a  strong  ;^;V;;/rt/<7(-/i' case 
against  the  erection  of  a  statue  in  honor  of  the  Jesuit  Marquette 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Linton  shows  that 
the  law  authorizing  the  placing  of  statues  in  the  rotunda  con- 
templates thus  honoring  only  persons  who  had  been  citizens  of 
one  of  the  States  'and  illustrious  for  their  distinguished  civic  or 
military  services,'  and  he  denies  that  Marquette  was  ever  a  citi- 
zen of  Wisconsin  or  any  State,  or  that  he  performed  either  civil 
or  military  services,  distinguished  or  otherwise,  for  any  State. 
Linton  is  substantially  right.  Marquette  was  a  Jesuit  missionary 
whose  title  to  memory  rests  on  his  joint  exploration  of  the  Wis- 
consin and  Mississippi  rivers  with  Joliet  in  1673.  He  lived  only 
a  year  or  two  in  the  wilderness  which  is  now  Wisconsin,  at  a 
mission  he  had  established,  and  died  and  was  buried  in  what  is 
now  Michigan,  near  Mackinaw.  .  .  .  The  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
is  not  the  jilace  to  celebrate  missionary  achievements  pure  and 
simple,  no  matter  who  the  missionary  may  be,  or  whether  he  be 
Protestant  or  Roman  Q,aX!ao\\Q." —  The Rcpicblican,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

The  A.  P.  A.  to  be  Feared  More  than  Rome. — "If,  in  our 
memorial  halls  we  draw  the  line  and  say  no  person  shall  be  rep- 
resented there  in  marble  except  those  who  subscribe  to  a  certain 
form  of  religious  faith,  we  destroy  the  pivotal  idea  of  a  memorial 
hall  for  the  nation  which  is  intended  to  honor  all  who  have  been 
contributory  to  the  nation's  glory,  without  respect  to  creed.  In 
the  war  for  the  Union,  the  creed  of  a  man  was  not  mentioned 
when  he  came  to  fight  for  the  Union.  Thousands  of  Marquette's 
fellow  religionists  fought  for  the  Union  ;  but  the  A.  P.  A.  princi- 
ple would  have  refused  them  enlistment  in  the  Union  army. 
This  nation  does  not  surrender  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  because  it 
honors  a  priest  explorer  with  a  place  in  its  memorial  hall.  It  is 
only  because  Marquette  was  contributory  to  some  extent  to  the 
opening  up  of  this  continent  to  settlement  that  he  was  so  hon- 
ored. That  this  country  is  not  under  the  heels  of  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal system  is  evident  from  the  action  of  the  House  cancelling  the 
subsidies  to  sectarian  religious  Indian  schools.  The  A.  P.  A., 
however,  take  this  Marquette  statue  incident  as  a  text  to  harangue 
the  country  on  its  alleged  'surrender  to  the  Pope  and  Satolli.' 
This  rabid  organization  is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  feared  as  a  dis- 
turbing element  than  Satolli  and  his  friend  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
It  is  a  secret  combination  with  a  political  purpose,  andi  ts  animad- 
versions are  not  always  directed  against  the  Latin  Church.  " —  The 
Joitrtial ,  Minneapolis. 

Religion  has  Nothing  to  Do  with  the  Case. — "It  is  to  per- 
petuate his  memory  as  an  explorer  that  this  statue  is  to  be  erected. 
Yet  objection  is  being  raised  because  he  was  a  Catholic  priest. 
What  his  religion  had  to  do  with  his  eminent  success  as  a  pioneer 
and  an  explorer  is  not  clear,  and  it  is  to  the  daring  explorer  and 
dauntless  person  that  the  statue  is  raised.  It  is  eminently  proper 
that  the  memorj'  of  all  the  early  explorers  of  the  continent  be 
perpetuated,  be  they  English,  French,  or  Spanish,  and  regardless 
of  their  personal  beliefs  as  to  religion  or  anything  else.  It  is 
their  service  to  history,  to  science,  and  to  geography  that  it  is 
designed  to  honor,  and  among  the  men  who  penetrated  the 
Western  wilderness  and  opened  the  paths  for  civilization  there  is 
no  name  more  worthy  of  remembrance  than  that  of  Jacques 
Marquette."— T',^^  News,  Denver. 
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THE  late  governor  of  Massachusetts,  Frederic  T.  Greenhalge, 
seems  to  have  been  a  victim  to  the  growing  demands  made 
upon  high  officials  for  participation  in  all  sorts  of  public  and 
semi-public  occasions.  He  had  complained  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore of  the  burdens  imposed  upon  him  by  the  ceaseless  round  of 
assemblages  and  festivities. 

The  journals  speak  in  uniformly  high  terms  of  his  character 
and  of   the  administration  of  his  office  as  governor  during  the 

last  two  5'ears.  The 
Boston  Htrald  (Ind.) 
accredits  to  him  "en- 
tire honesty  of  pur- 
pose, a  wish  to  serve 
the  general  welfare 
of  the  State,  and  a  cou- 
rage capable  of  resist- 
ing both  the  pleadings 
of  friends  and  the 
threats  of  enemies 
when  his  own  judg- 
ment dictated  a  course 
different  from  that  in 
which  these  others 
would  have  him 
move."  Reference  is 
made  in  this,  obvious- 
ly, to  his  stand  in 
vetoing  a  bill  giving 
preference  to  veterans 
in  filling  civil  offices, 
and  to  his  outspoken 
words  in  opposition  to 
the  A.  P.  A.  claims, 
in  both  of  which  courses  he  ran  counter  to  the  desires  of  many 
in  his  own  (Republican)  party.  The  Boston  Transcript  likens 
him  to  Gov.  John  A.  Andrews,  and  says  that  "his  growth  since 
,he  had  filled  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  this  Commonwealth 
surpassed  all  the  expectations  of  those  who  knew  him  most  inti- 
mately." The  Springfield  Republican  voices  the  same  thought: 
"He  matured  and  strengthened  in  the  sight  of  the  people  in  a 
way  that  was  refreshing  and  afforded  an  object-lesson  for  our 
public  men  and  citizenship." 


GOVERNOR  GREENHALGE. 


REVOLUTIONARY 


PAPERS  ON    THE    FLAGLER 
CASE, 


THE  case  of  Miss  Flagler,  to  which  we  referred  in  our  last 
issue,  has  given  to  the  Anarchist  and  Socialist  press  in  the 
United  States  a  theme  which  they  are  not  slow  in  using.  The 
Arbeiter  Zeitung,  Chicago,  says: 

"Whenever  we  declare  that  'St.  Justitia'  has  sunk  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  marketable  prostitute  in  this  country,  we  are  stigmatized 
as  Anarchist  agitators  by  the  'law  and  order'  press.  But  here  is 
a  case  in  point  which  has  roused  even  the  bourgeois  papers.  The 
young  daughter  of  General  Flagler  meant  to  shoot  the  negro  boy. 
As  everyone  is  supposed  to  be  equal  Ijefore  the  law,  the  daughter 
of  a  general  should  not  be  treated  differently  from  any  other  per- 
son intentionally  committing  murder.  But  charming  Judge  Cox 
has  his  own  private  views  with  regard  to  eciuality  before  the  law. 
He  called  up  the  case  half  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time— so 
that  the  public  should  not  get  wind  of  the  matter.  Then  District 
Attorney  Birney,  instead  of  prosecuting  in  the  case,  made  a  most 
touching  speech  in  defense  of  the  accused  !  Sentence :  Three 
hours'  imi)risonment  and  S^rx)  fine.  Then  the  prominent  mur- 
derer goes  off  to  jail— in  the  coach  of  her  father,  mind  you — where 
she  is  received  by  the  warden  with  every  mark  of  respect.  She 
spends  the  three  hours  pleasantly  in  the  parlor  of  the  prison 
matron,  and  her  hardships  are  softened  by  the  presence  of  her 
father  and  her  aunt.  Meanwhile  the  coach  waits.  When  Miss 
Flagler  had  'done  her  time,'  she  drove  off  in  the  direction  of  her 
home.  Now  that  the  murderess  has  undcrgf)nc  her  terrible  pun- 
ishment, she  is,  of  course,  once  more  a  member  of  the  'best'  soci- 
ety. Such  cases  are  excellent  subjects  for  reflection  when  we 
come  to  study  'equality  before  the  law'  in  this  free  country." 


The  Volks  Zeitung,  New  York,  notes  with  pleasure  that 
"Judge  Cox  seems  to  feel  rather  uncomfortable,"  but  regards  his 
excuse  that  the  case  was  an  uncommon  one.  as  rather  lame.  "He 
stands  before  the  whole  world  branded  as  a  liar,"  says  that 
paper,  and  it  argues  as  follows  to  prove  that  justice  has  been 
thwarted  in  more  than  one  way  in  this  case: 

"  Is  it  not  a  perversion  of  justice  if  a  judge  settles  the  case  of  a 
rich  lady  at  a  time  at  which  usually  no  court  is  held?  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  must  be  public ;  by  appointing  an  unusual 
time  it  becomes  secret,  and  favors  the  accused.  And  then  these 
lame  excuses  on  the  part  of  the  judge  !  He  had  been  'informed' 
that  Miss  Flagler  would  become  insane  if  she  were  forced  to  pass 
a  single  night  in  prison.  It  is  queer,  very  queer  indeed,  that  no 
such  mild  consideration  has  ever  been  shown  by  a  judge  in  the 
case  of  a  poor,  half-starved  woman.  When  such  a  one  is  .sen- 
tenced, it  is  always  'so  and  so  many  months,'  or  'so  many  years' 
imprisonment."  'The  law  must  be  fulfilled,  even  if  the  end  of 
the  world  were  nigh,'  'A  judge  must  not  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  his  sentence. '  That  is  the  way  the  law  is  handled  in 
the  case  of  the  poor.  Miss  Flagler's  case  shows  that  the  rich  and 
powerful  are  treated  with  greater  consideration." 

But  it  is  not  only  the  revolutionary  section  of  our  German- 
American  contemporaries  that  censures  Judge  Cox.  As  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  our  numerous  German- American  exchanges 
there  is  no  division  of  opinion  among  them.  They  all  regard 
these  proceedings  as  a  gross  violation  of  justice.  The  S/aafs- 
Zciiung,  New  York  (Dem.),  regards  Judge  Cox's  decision  as  "a 
mockery  of  all  established  ideas  of  justice. "  The  Frcie  Presse, 
Chicago  (Rep.),  goes  a  little  further  and  makes  comparisons.' 
This  paper  points  out  that  no  country  has  a  perfect  administra- 
tion, and,  proceeds  as  follows: 

"Even  in  our  much-blessed  Republic,  where  the  representa- 
tives, judges,  and  ofiicials  are  elected  by  the  all-wise  and  benign 
people  themselves,  affairs  are  not  run  in  a  manner  to  justify  us  in 
describing  the  United  States  as  the  earth's  Eldorado.  Even  the 
judges  are  men  here — that  is,  if  we  go  by  outward  appearances ; 
if  we  determine  their  character  according  to  their  decisions,  we 
are  tempted'  to  regard  them  as  two-legged  asses.  .  .  .  Worse, 
however,  are  the  judges  who  either  release  influential  wrongdoers 
altogether,  or  inflict  upon  them  only  very  slight  punishment, 
while  punishing  other  people  according  to  the  full  rigor  of  the 
law.  One  of  these  judges  has  just  inflicted  a  blow  like  this  upon 
all  honest  folk.  .  .  .  No  doubt  the  girl  regretted  her  hasty  deed 
and  was  entitled  to  gentle  punishment,  but  Cox  sentenced  her 
only  to  three  hours'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $500 — which  is  a 
perfect  satire  upon  justice.  Now  compare  this  .sentence  with  one 
recently  given  in  Iowa.  A  saloon-keeper  there  sold  two  drinks 
to  a  man  who  could  not  stand  much  liquor.  The  customer  tum- 
bled into  a  river  and  was  drowned,  and  the  saloon-keeper  was 
sentenced  to  pay  $2,000!  Judges  should  not  forget  that  nothing 
will  more  undermine  the  people's  confidence  in  our  institutions 
than  injustice  committed  in  the  name  of  the  law." — Translated 
/('/•The  Lhh.kaky   Dkjest. 


TOPICS    IN     BRIEF. 

WrrH  two  Salvation  Armies  in  the  field  confirmed  sinners  will  have  to 
take  10  tlie  woods. —  I' he  Journal,  Netv  York. 

Mk.  yuAV  has  formally  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  friends,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  will  reserve  the  right  to  boss  his  friends  with  his  old- 
time  vigor. —  The  Times-Herald.,  Chicago. 

If  the  Senate  is  the  upper  house  how  far  down  is  the  lower .'— TV/*"  Trib- 
une, Knoxi'itti'. 

TlIK  New  Woman  will,  iitid  under  tl'.e  ruling  of  Judge  Jackson,  of  Den- 
ver, other  wonu-ii  must,  take  off  their  hats  in  tlie  theater.  It  doesn't  matter 
ill  church.— /'//f-  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 

If  it  should  come  to  a  war  with  England,  the  Salvation  Armv  would 
probably  be  one  of  the  first  in  the  field.—  The  Record,  Philadtlf>hia. 

There  was  a  time  when  George  Washington  was  doubtless  accused  of 
being  a  jingo.— 77/<'  Star,  U'ashiuxfon. 

Unher  the  Monroe  doctrine,  if  the  North  Pole  has  been  found,  half  of  it 
is  i.i\\vf..—  The  i\nvs,  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  next  thing  we  know.  Huntington  won't  remember  that  he  owes  the 
Government  anything  at  all.— 7V/^  Call,  San  Francisco. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Powers  recognize  the  Abyssinians  as 
belligerents.- /■//<•  Times,  Philadelphia. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


"THE    RED    BADGE  OF  COURAGE." 

IT  is  scarcely  to  the  credit  of  America  that  this  book  by  one  of 
her  younger  writers,  Mr.  Stephen  Crane,  was  first  pronounced 
a  work  of  genius  in  England,  where  its  success  is  great  and  grow- 
ing. The  story  has  now  caught  the  attention  of  the  American 
public,  and  it  is  said  that  during  the  first  week  in  February  the 
publishers  were  unable  to  supply  the  demand. 

This  story  is  a  monograph  of  battle,  and  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  domestic  scenes  or  love-affairs.  The  characters  are  all 
men — the  scenes  all  fire  and  blood, 
sword  and  shot,  struggle  and  death, 
occasionally  relieved  by  slight 
touches  of  the  rough  humor  of  men 
in  camp  and  field.  Having  read  the 
book,  one  has  a  sense  of  having 
looked  at  a  cyclorama  of  battle.  It 
is  a  curiously  constructed  story. 
The  chief  character,  Henry  Flcm- 
ini^,  is  spoken  of  almost  throughout 
as  "the  youth."  It  is  a  narrative  of 
the  experience  of  a  raw  youth  in 
battle,  and  of  the  steady  screwing 
of  his  courage  to  the  point  of  hero- 
ism.    The  At  lajtiic  ?,a.ys,  oi  it: 

"So  vivid  is  the  picture  of  actual 
conflict  that  the  reader  comes  face 
to  face  with  war.  He  does  not  see 
its  pomp,  which  requires  a  different 
perspective,  but  he  feels  the  sicken- 
ing horror  of  slaughter  and  becomes 
a  part  of  the  moving  line  of  battle. 
The  process  of  becoming  a  hero  is 
so  naturally  unfolded  that  the  reader 
no  more  than  the  hero  himself  is 
aware  of  the  transformation  from 
indecision  and  cowardice  to  bravery. 
This  picture,  so  vivid  as  to  produce 
almost  the  effect  of  a  personal  ex- 
perience, is  not  made  by  any  finished 
excellence  of  literary  workmanship,  but  by  the  sheer  power  of  an 
imaginative  description.  The  style  is  as  rough  as  it  is  direct. 
The  sentences  never  flow  ;  they  are  shot  forth  in  sharp  volleys. 
But  the  original  power  of  the  book  is  great  enough  to  set  a  new 
fashion  in  literature." 

The  Saturday  Review,  after  asserting  that  Mr.  Crane  is  no 
artist,  goes  on  to  say  that  be  gives  us  in  this  book  the  most  vivid, 
intense,  and  truly  realistic  picture  of  war  as  it  appears  to  the  in- 
dividual soldier  that  has  ever  been  put  into  words.  Upon  this 
77^1?  Bookman  remarks : 

"This  admission  would  seem  to  dispose  of  its  negation  of  Mr. 
Crane's  artistic  claims  ;  for  Mr.  Crane  is  not,  as  The  Re7neiv  evi- 
dently thinks,  one  who  in  the  book-  is  recalling  his  own  expe- 
riences, but  a  youth  who  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  had  not  yet 
been  born.  Hence,  when  by  pure  force  of  imagination  and  intui- 
tive knowledge  of  humanity  he  so  realizes  the  scenes  of  war  as  to 
force  them  upon  the  consciousness  of  others,  he  is  surely  justify- 
ing beyond  question  his  right  to  the  name  of  artist. 

"Just  how  his  art  must  be  classified  is  another  thing.  We 
wish  that  some  competent  person  would  write  a  satisfactory 
analysis  of  Mr.  Crane's  color-system.  The  use  that  he  makes  of 
it  is  extraordinary,  interpreting  all  things  in  color  as  Maupas.sant 
interprets  them  through  the  sense  of  smell.  He  is,  in  this,  more 
of  a  symbolist  than  an  impressionist,  and  has  gone  far  beyond 
Mr.  Hamlin  Garland,  who  was,  if  we  mistake  not.  his  literary 
master.  When  one  sits  down  in  cold  blood  afterward  and  thinks 
over  his  color  effects — his  splotches  of  crimson  and  blobs  of  blue 
— it  becomes  rather  absurd,  tho  at  the  first  reading  it  is  wonder- 
fully effective.     We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  not,  however, 


STEPHEN  CRANE. 
(By  courtesy  of  The  Bookman.') 


exactly  Turneresque,  but  more  closely  allied  to  the  craft  of  the 
scene-painter,  which  is  also  art  in  its  way,  but  does  not  bear  an 
overdose  examination." 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  story  we  need  not 
follow  its  sequence.  There  is  no  "plot."  Places  are  not  even 
named,  not  a  single  locality  is  designated  by  name,  and  except 
for  the  occasional  mention  of  "blue  "  and  "gray  "  the  opposing 
sides  could  hardly  be  identified.  Such  passages  as  the  following 
illustrate  the  author's  "realistic  "  touch  : 

"  The  shells,  which  had  ceased  to  trouble  the  regiment  for  a 
time,  came  swirling  again,  and  exploded  in  the  grass  or  among 
the  leaves  of  the  trees.     They  looked  to  be  strange  war-flowers 

bursting  into  fierce  bloom.   .   .   , 

"A  shell  screaming  like  a  storm 
banshee  went  over  the  huddled 
heads  of  the  reserves.  It  landed  in 
the  grove,  and  exploding  redly  flung 
up  the  brown  earth.  There  was  a 
little  shower  of  pine  needles. 

"Bullets  began  to  whistle  among 
the  branches  and  nip  at  the  trees. 
Twigs  and  leaves  came  sailing 
dowr .  It  was  as  if  a  thousand  axes, 
wee  and  invisible,  were  being  wiel- 
ded. Many  of  the  men  were  con- 
stantly dodging  and  ducking  their 
heads. 

"The  lieutenant  of  the  youth's 
company  was  shot  in  the  hand.  He 
began  to  swear  so  wondrously  that 
a  nervous  laugh  went  along  the 
regimental  line.  The  officer's  pro- 
fanity sounded  conventional.  It 
relieved  the  tightened  senses  cf  the 
new  men.  It  was  as  :'f  he  had  hit 
his  fingers  with  a  tack-hammer  at 
home. 

"He  held  the  wounded  member 
carefully  away  from  his  side  so  that 
the  blood  would  not  drip  upon  his 
trousers. 

"The    captain    of   the   company, 

tucking  his   sword  under  his   arm. 

produced  a  handkerchief  and  began 

to   bind    with    it    the    lieutenant's 

wound.     And  they  disputed  as  to  how  the  binding  should  be  done. 

"The  battle-flag  in  the  distance  jerked  about  madly.     It  seemed 

to  be  struggling  to  free  itself  from  an  agony.     The   billowing 

smoke  was  filled  with  horizontal  flashes. 

"Men  running  swiftly  emerged  from  it.  They  grew  in  num- 
bers until  it  was  seen  that  the  whole  command  was  fleeing.  The 
flag  suddenly  sank  down  as  if  dying.  Its  motion  as  it  fell  was  a 
gesture  of  despair. 

"Wild  yells  came  from  behind  the  walls  of  smoke.  A  sketch  in 
gray  and  red  dissolved  into  a  mob-like  body  of  men  who  galloped 
like  wild  horses." 

In  the  following  sketch  we  see  "the  youth"  in  his  first  fight : 

"'Here  they  come  !     Here  they  come  !'     Gunlocks  clicked. 

"Across  the  smoke-infested  fields  came  a  brown  swarm  of  run- 
ning men  who  were  giving  shrill  yells.  They  came  on,  stooping 
and  swinging  their  rifles  at  all  angles.  A  flag,  tilted  forward, 
sped  near  tKe  front. 

"As  he  caught  sight  of  them  the  youth  was  momentarily  startled 
by  a  thought  that  perhaps  his  gun  was  not  loaded.  He  stood  try- 
ing to  rally  his  faltering  intellect  so  that  he  might  recollect  the 
moment  when  he  had  loaded,  but  he  could  not. 

"A  hatless  general  pulled  his  dripping  horse  to  a  stand  near 
the  colonel  of  the  304th.  He  shook  his  fist  in  the  other's  face. 
'You've  got  to  hold  'em  back!'  he  shouted,  savagely;  'you've 
got  to  hold  'em  back  !'. 

"In  his  agitation  the  colonel  began  to  stammer.  'A-all  r-right. 
General,  all  right,  by  Gawd!  We-we'll  do  our — we-we'll  d-d-do 
— do  our  best.  General.'  The  general  made  a  passionate  gesture 
and  galloped  away.  The  colonel,  perchance  to  relieve  his  feel- 
ings, began  to  scold  like  a  wet  parrot.     The  youth,  turning  swiftly 
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to  make  sure  that  the  rear  was  unmolested,  saw  the  commander 
regarding  his  men  in  a  highly  resentful  manner,  as  if  he  regretted 
above  everything  his  association  with  them. 

"The  man  at  the  youth's  elbow  was  mumbling,  as  if  to  him- 
self: 'Oh,  we're  in  for  it  now  I  oh,  were  in  for  it  now  I' 

"The  captain  of  the  company  had  been  pacing  excitedly  to  and 
fro  in  the  rear.  He  coaxed  in  schoolmistress  fashion,  as  to  a  con- 
gregation of  boys  with  primers.  His  talk  was  an  endless  repeti- 
tion. ' Reserve  your  fire,  boys — don't  shoot  till  I  tell  you — save 
your  fire — wait  till  they  get  close  up — don't  be  damned  fools ' 

"Perspiration  streamed  down  the  youth's  face,  which  was  soiled 
like  that  of  a  weeping  urchin.  He  frequently,  with  a  nervous 
movement,  wiped  his  eyes  with  his  coat  sleeve.  His  mouth  was 
still  a  little  ways  open. 

"He  got  the  one  glance  at  the  foe-swarming  field  in  front  of 
him,  and  instantly  ceased  to  debate  the  question  of  his  piece 
being  loaded.  Before  he  was  ready  to  begin — before  he  had  an- 
nounced to  himself  that  he  was  about  to  fight — he  threw  the  obe- 
dient, well-balanced  rifle  into  position  and  fired  a  first  wild  shot. 
Directly  he  was  working  at  his  weapon  like  an  automatic  affair. 

"He  suddenly  lost  concern  for  himself,  and  forgot  to  look  at  a 
menacing  fate.  He  became  not  a  man  but  a  member.  He  felt 
that  something  of  which  he  was  a  part— a  regiment,  an  army,  a 
cause,  or  a  country — was  in  a  crisis.  He  was  welded  into  a  com- 
mon personality  which  was  dominated  by  a  single  desire.  For 
some  moments  he  could  not  fiee  no  more  than  a  little  finger  can 
commit  a  revolution  from  a  hand." 

The  youth  could  not  stand  the  ensuing  ordeal,  and  at  a  con- 
venient time  he  fell  out  of  ranks  and  fled. 

"At  length  he  reached  a  place  where  the  high,  arching  boughs 
made  a  chapel.  He  softly  pushed  the  green  doors  aside  and  en- 
tered. Pine  needles  were  a  gentle  brown  carpet.  There  wjts  a 
religious  half-light. 

"Near  the  threshold  he  stopped,  horror-stricken  at  the  sight  of 
a  thing. 

"He  was  being  looked  at  by  a  dead  man  who  was  seated  with 
his  back  against  a  column-like  tree.  The  corpse  was  dressed  in 
a  uniform  that  once  had  been  blue,  but  was  now  faded  to  a 
melancholy  shade  of  green.  The  eyes,  staring  at  the  youth,  had 
changed  to  the  dull  hue  to  be  seen  on  the  side  of  a  dead  fish. 
The  mf)uth  was  open.  Its  red  had  changed  to  an  appalling  yel- 
low. Over  the  gray  skin  of  the  face  ran  little  ants.  One  was 
trundling  some  sort  of  bundle  along  the  upper  lip." 

We  make  room  for  one  more  extract ; 

"One  of  the  prisoners  was  nursing  a  superficial  wound  in  the 
foot.  He  cuddled  it,  baby-wise,  but  he  looked  up  from  it  often 
to  curse  with  an  astonishing  utter  abandon  straight  at  the  noses 
of  his  captors.  He  consigned  them  to  red  regions  ;  he  called  upon 
the  pestilential  wrath  of  strange  gods.  And  with  it  all  he  was 
singularly  free  from  recognition  of  the  finer  points  of  the  conduct 
of  prisoners  of  war.  It  was  as  if  a  clumsy  clod  had  trod  upon  his 
toe  and  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  privilege,  his  duty,  to  use  deep, 
resentful  oaths. 

"Another,  who  was  a  boy  in  years,  took  his  plight  with  great 
calmness  and  apparent  good-nature.  He  conversed  with  the  men 
in  blue,  studying  their  faces  with  his  bright  and  keen  eyes.  They 
spoke  «)f  battles  and  conditions.  There  was  an  acute  interest  in 
all  their  faces  during  this  exchange  of  view-points.  It  seemed  a 
great  satisfaction  to  hear  voices  from  where  all  had  been  darkness 
and  speculation. 

"The  third  captive  sat  with  a  morose  countenance.  He  pre- 
served a  stoical  and  cold  attitude.  To  all  advances  he  made  one 
reply  without  variation,  'Ah,  go  f  hell  !'" 

At  last  the  true  manhood  of  the  youth  dominated  him.  "He 
had  been  to  touch  the  great  death,  and  found  that,  alter  all,  it 
was  but  the  great  death.     He  was  a  man." 


Mk.  Chari.Ks  DiCKKNSthe  y»unK«r,  in  his  Introductinn  t<i  a  new  edition 
of  "Bleak  Houhc,"  ideniiticH  gome  of  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  storv. 
TomAII-Alone*  htti>  diMtippeiired,  but  the  present  Took's-court,  Ctirsitor- 
Ktreot,  was  Mr.  Snaj{»by  Cook's  Court  ;  Chichi-sttr  Rt-nts,  leading'  from  the 
ei»-»l  side  of  New-sqiinre,  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  Chnnccry-lune,  is  the  court  in 
which  Mr.  Krook  cntnc  to  such  n  bud  end;  and  Russell-court,  between 
Catherine-street  ond  Drury-lane.  is  the  thoroughfare  whence  "n  reeking 
little  lunni-l  of  n  rr.uri"  irnvp  iirr^sn  t..!he  iron  Kate  of  the  "hemme.l-in 
'^""'  ■' brastU-   scrap  of  KrounU,"  in 

*''"  '  ved  Christian  burial. 


MAURICE    THOMPSON     ON     THE    TURN    OF 
THE    LITERARY    TIDE. 

WITH  evidently  sincere  conviction,  Mr.  Maurice  Thompson 
proclaims  in  TAe  Independent  that  at  present  there  are 
signs  of  a  healthy  reaction  in  literature.  He  says  that  the  strong 
interest,  suddenly  aroused  and  widespread,  in  historical,  bio- 
graphical, and  purely  literary  writings  indicates  more  than  a 
mere  willingness  of  the  public  to  get  rid  of  the  incubus  of  pessi- 
mistic and  filthy  novels.  He  takes  it  as  a  sign  of  farewell  to 
the  departing  shades  of  "distinguished  but  disreputable  mixers 
and  venders  of  so-called  realism — venders  who  for  a  long  time 
have  hidden  their  foul  traffic  behind  a  pretense  of  teaching  a 
moral  lesson."     Mr.  Thompson  says: 

"Students  of  the  broadest  capacity,  and  they  are  necessarily 
few.  have  seen  from  the  beginning  an  early  end  of  what  has  been 
called  realism,  but  which  is,  in  fact,  pessimism.  Gloom  and  de- 
spair, splenetic  revolt,  impossible  social  theories,  hatred  of  mar- 
riage and  the  duties  and  restraints  it  imposes — these  have  been 
the  burden  of  the  novelists  most  in  evidence  since  the  decay  of 
that  noble  romance  with  which  Scott  charmed  the  world. 

"The  realists  are  right  just  so  far  as  realism  stands  for  veri- 
similitude ;  but  they  are  wrong  in  assuming  that  nothing  is  cred- 
ible which  is  not  debasing,  nothing  artistic  which  is  not  discour- 
aging, nothing  true  to  life  which  is  not  beastly.  The  theorj-  that 
art  must  delineate  aiid  interpret  life  honestly  and  without  the 
shadow  of  distortion,  is  unquestionably  right ;  but  the  error  comes 
in  when  the  artist  assumes  that  to  be  true  he  must  be  nasty. 

"This  assumption  of  omnimanent  and  omnipotent  evil  is  an 
insult  to  our  civilization,  and  was  to  be  borne  no  longer  than  the 
time  required  for  us  to  discover  its  true  bearings  upon  life.  We 
all  know  that  depravity  exists,  that  the  illicit  battles  constantly 
for  recognition  and  the  right  to  be  protected.  Evil  is  the  shade 
and  shadow  in  both  life  and  art;  but  it  is  not  the  whole  of  life 
and  can  never  permanently  be  the  whole  of  art. 

"Ignorance  has  been  the  gateway  through  which  pessimistic 
realism  has  entered  into  possession  of  popular  regard.  On  one 
hand  a  superficial  vision  of  what  science  has  been  disclosing,  and 
on  the  other  hand  a  narrow  and  distorted  interpretation  of  what 
we  may  call  Christian  social  ethics,  have  led  thousands  of  good 
people,  all  unawares,  into  the  mire  of  a  pseudo-materialism  and 
upon  the  barren  and  miasmatic  bogs  of  socialistic  speculations. 
In  trying  to  make  a  concretion  of  flinty  science  sweet  and  digesti- 
ble with  the  treacle  of  religion,  these  ill-educated  minds  have 
been  sadly  debilitated." 

Mr.  Thompson  hails  it  as  encouraging  when  our  magazines  ^nd 
literary  journals  prefer  a  great  man's  life,  the  fiftieth  time  told, 
to  "a  fiction  keyed  in  adultery  and  depending  upon  illicit  passion 
for  its  tone  and  its  imaginative  appeal."     He  continues : 

"The  gamut  of  'Madame  Bovary,"  'Anna  Karenina,'  'Tess," 
and  the  rest,  has  been  achieved,  and  has  been  tipped  and  pointed 
with  the  Sarah  Grand  performances.  The  world  is  righteously 
weary  of  having  the  turns  rung,  over  and  over,  upon  how  one 
man  wanted  the  other  man's  wife,  and  so.  changing  the  figure,  it 
receives  with  evident  gusto  the  boarding-house  hash  of  warmed- 
up  history  and  biography.  The  later  dish  looks  clean,  to  say  the 
least. 

•'A  few  rabid  romance-haters,  whose  ambition  has  been  to  build 
Up  in  our  country  a  market  /or  the  debilitating  and  debauching 
fiction  of  Russia,  France,  and  Spain,  have  taken  the  word  truth 
into  blasphemous  use.  'Be  mercilessly  true  to  life'  is  their 
catch-phrase  ;  but  with  them  truth  to  life  always  is  made  to  mean 
truth  to  all  that  has  ever  debaseil  men  and  women,  and  all  that 
has  ever  been  a  hindrau-c  to  virtue.  Not  one  of  them  has  ever 
deigned  to  be  true  to  purity,  honor,  lofty  courage,  and  vigorous 
human  health. 

"Another  good  sign  is  the  public  sentiment  which  forced  a  dis- 
tinguished English  purveyor  of  adultery-spiced  fiction  recently  to 
write  a  preface  to  his  latest  novel  and.  like  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau in  the  case  of  '  La  Nouvelle  Heloise, '  notify  his  readers  that 
the  story  was  a  bad  one,  quite  unfit  for  young  people  to  peruse. 

"The  tide  is  turning,  and  it  is  a  high  duty  of  American  critics 
and  reviewers  to  accelerate  the  change.  It  would  be  a  great 
thing  tn  see  the  twentieth  century  come  in  with  a  renascence  of 
tiulh  and   beauty.     Especially  welcome   would   it   be  to  see  art 
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actually  adapt  itself  to  the  best  that  there  is  in  our  civilization, 
our  aspiration,  our  destiny. 

"All  artists  are  agreed  that  didactic  art  is  not  art;  but  our 
pseudo-realists  have  taught  pessimism  in  every  line  of  their  work. 
They  have  taught  that  marriage  is  a  failure,  that  home  is  a 
brothel,  that  courtship  is  lewd,  that  society  is  an  aggregation  of 
criminals.  Their  lessons  have  had  their  hour,  and  the  world 
appears  to  be  tired  of  them.  At  this  moment  a  limitless  field  is 
opening  to  a  new,  blithe,  hearty  corps  of  artists  who  will  be  glad 
to  see  that  life  is  not  all  evil,  that  its  currents  have  exhaustless 
veins  of  unworked  freshness  and  sweet- 
ness as  well  as  counterdrafts  of  bitter- 
ness and  banality." 


MARY 


ANDERSON     AS    SHE 
IS    TO-DAY. 


Copyrighted. 


IT  was  early  in  iSSgthat  the  American 
public  saw  Mary  Anderson  for  the 
last  time  on  the  stage.  The  eflfects  of 
overwork  had  shown  themselves  during 
the  latter  part  of  i888,  but  the  actress 
did  not  heed  nature's  demand  for  rest, 
and  persisted  in  fulfilling  the  profession- 
al engagements  already  made  for  her. 
When  she  reached  Washington  from 
Cincinnati  in  March,  1889,  she  was  a  sick 
woman,  but  she  played  her  week's  en- 
gagement at  the  Capital  notwithstand- 
ing. Then  she  journeyed  to  Baltimore, 
where  she  was  to  appear,  but  the  physi- 
cian who  was  called  to  administer  to  her 
ills  forbade  her  from  further  work  and 
ordered  a  long  rest — absolute  respite 
from  physical  effort  and  mental  care. 
This  advice  her  broken  health  compelled 
her  to  accept,  and  Mary  Anderson's  career  as  an  actress  was 
ended  then  and  there.  Recalling  these  facts,  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Bok  says,  in  The  Ladies'  Hojiie  Journal : 

"She  laid  aside  the  scepter  as  'Queen  of  the  American  Stage,' 
which  she  had  held  unchallenged  for  several  years,  and  has  never 
since  regretted  her  action  nor  sought  to  take  up  her  professional 
work  again.  From  Baltimore  she  proceeded  directly  to  Phila- 
delphia to  consult  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  That  physician  readily 
diagnosed  her  ailment  to  be  a  breaking-down  of  the  nervous 
forces.  She  was,  in  short,  the  victim  of  overwork,  and  was  not, 
as  was  cruelly  reported  at  the  time,  and  has  since  been  more 
cruelly  repeated,  threatened  with  mental  disorder. 

"A  few  weeks  later  came  the  announcement  that  Mary  Ander- 
son would  never  return  to  the  stage.  People  smiled  knowingly 
and  said,  'Oh,  she  will  come  back  ;  she  can  not  keep  awaj-  from 
the  footlights.'  Others  in  her  profession  had  retired  and  re- 
turned, and  Mary  Anderson  would,  they  thought.  But  it  is  seven 
years  now  since  she  made  her  declaration,  and  she  has  kept  her 
word.  Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  she  will  ever  change  this  deci- 
sion. Offers,  princely  in  their  nature,  are  repeatedly  being  made 
to  her,  but  she  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  them  all.  Only  the  past  sum- 
mer overtures  came  to  her  from  an  American  manager  which  in- 
sured a  big  fortune  if  she  would  consent  to  return  to  the  stage  for 
a  brief  period.  There  were  six  figures  in  the  amount  stipulated, 
and  the  first  figure  was  equal  to  the  total  number  of  numerals  in 
the  whole  amount.  But  it  had  no  effect  upon  her.  She  turned 
away  from  it  easily  and  without  an  effort.  'No,'  she  said.  'I  am 
through  with  the  stage. '     And  that  was  all." 

After  relating  the  incidents  of  Miss  Anderson's  marriage,  in 
1890,  to  Mr.  Antonio  de  Navarro,  in  England,  and  describing 
their  abode,  etc.,  Mr.  Bok  continues: 

"To  see  and  to  talk  with  Mary  Anderson  as  she  is  to-day  brings 
one  no  suggestion  whatever  of  the  once  famous  '  Queen  of  the 
Stage.'  Nothing  about  her  recalls  her  past  triumphs  in  the  his- 
trionic art,  unless  it  be  her  beauty  and  her  manner.     She  is  now 


MARY   ANDERSON   OF  TO-DAY. 


[From  a  photograph  taken  in  London,  last  summer,  for  publica^ 
tion  in  connection  with  Mrs.  de  Navarro's  articles  in  The  La 
dies^  Home  Journal.^ 


thirty-seven,  in  the  full  flush  of  perfect,  mature  womanhood. 
One  not  having  seen  her  since  she  abandoned  her  professional 
career  will  observe  that  her  tall,  graceful  figure  is  more  rounded, 
with  a  slight  tendency  toward  stoutness.  Six  years  have  made 
no  changes  in  the  beauty  of  her  features  except  to  ripen  and 
soften  them.  The  girlish  fairness  has  been  transformed  into  a 
more  mature,  womanly  beauty.  Her  vivacity  of  manner— always 
one  of  her  most  delightful  characteristics— has  not  been  modified 
in  the  slightest  degree  ;  the  same  heartiness  of  spirit  and  healthy 
enthusiasm,  so  well  remembered  by  those  who  knew  her  inti- 
mately ;  the  same  wholesomeness  of 
thought ;  the  same  merry  laugh— as  if 
she  laughed  because  she  enjoyed  nothing 
better  in  the  world;  the  same  quickness 
and  readiness  of  speech  ;  the  same  ani- 
mation of  the  eyes  are  unchanged  unless 
they  be  further  accentuated,  and  in  their 
development  made  more  winsome  and 
attractive.  But  of  the  actress  nothing 
remains.  Her  past  is  her  past,  and  un- 
less one  recalls  it  neither  its  trials  nor 
triumphs  seem  to  come  back  to  her. 
And  even  when  the  past — her  stage  ca- 
reer— is  brought  up.  the  results  are  not 
exactly  satisfactory,  considered  from  a 
conversational  standpoint.  She  recalls 
her  successes,  of  course  ;  Mary  Anderson 
isnot  the  woman  to  forget  the  kindnesses 
that  were  showered  upon  her.  But  that 
part  of  her  life  is  past — to  her — and 
nearly  lost  sight  of.  Not  a  portrait  in 
her  surroundings  presents  or  suggests 
her  as  an  actress.  Of  all  the  hundreds 
of  character-photographs  taken  of  her 
she  does  not  possess  a  single  one.  Nor 
has  she  a  program  of  one  of  her  perform- 
ances. The  names  of  the  American 
theaters  where  she  scored  even  her  great- 
est successes  she  can  recall  only  with 
apparent  effort.  So  thoroughly  blotted 
out  are  the  details  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  her  stage 
career  that  when  she  was  asked,  only  recently,  the  date  of  her  last 
appearance,  she  replied  that  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration 
of  President  Hayes,  twelve  years  wide  of  the  actual  occurrence  ! 
Nor  does  she  seem  in  any  way  to  incline  toward  refreshing  her 
recollection  of  the  chief  incidents  of  her  brilliant  dramatic  career. 
She  is  simply  too  happy  in  the  living  present  to  pay  much  heed 
to  the  dead  past." 


CHARLES 


DUDLEY   WARNER    ON 
LITERATURE. 


"STRONG" 


NOTING  the  fact  that  in  the  modern  phraseology  of  criticism 
certain  books,  novels,  stories,  and  essays  are  characterized 
as  "strong,"  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  Harper's  for  March, 
proceeds  to  investigate  the  force  and  propriety  of  the  term.  He 
finds  that  it  is  usually  applied  to  books  that  treat  the  sexual  rela- 
tions with  offensive  frankness,  and  to  those  pictures  of  life  by 
women  which  shock  by  their  naive  or  knowing  boldness.  After 
satirizing  on  these  points  at  some  length,  Mr.  Warner  says: 

"It  has  come  al^out  that  the  novels  and  stories  which  are  to  fill 
our  leisure  hours  and  cheer  us  in  this  vale  of  tears  have  become 
what  is  called  tragic.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  what  tragedy  is,  but 
the  term  is  applied  in  modern  fiction  to  scenes  and  characters  that 
come  to  ruin  from  no  particular  fault  of  their  own — not  even  when 
the  characters  break  most  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  by  an 
unappeasable  fate  that  dogs  and  thwarts  them.  Ugliness  and 
misfortune  and  suffering  unrelieved  make  a  modern  tragedy,  and 
there  has  come  an  opinion  that  tragedy  of  this  sort  is  the  highest 
type  of  literature.  Vulgar  or  dissolute  surroundings,  unde- 
served fate,  and  a  bad  end  make  a  satisfactory  tragedy.  This 
situation  has  much  of  the  tragic  in  it.  It  is  nothing  else  than 
tragic  to  see  a  rosy-cheeked  or  a  spectacled  young  woman  whose 
life  has  been  mainly  guarded  from  evil  and  surrounded  by  the 
sunshine  of  family  and  social  affection,  or  a  young  man  of  consid- 
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arable  culture  and  considerable  promise,  whose  enjoyment  of  life 
is  scarcely  at  all  abated  by  cigarettes  and  a  sceptical  philosophy, 
sit  down  with  an  inkstand  and  a  steel  pen,  and  on  white  paper 
sketch  the  blackness  of  life,  the  misery  of  humanity,  the  wretch- 
edness of  a  world  of  damnable  complications,  of  which  neither  of 
them  can  have  had  more  than  the  slightest  experience.  No  other 
human  being  can  create  such 'strong'  and  hopeless  tragedy  as 
those  young  candidates  for  immortality.  And  it  is  tragedy  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  Strong  as  it  is.  I  am  sometimes  unable  to  feel  its 
dignity,  or  its  divine  or  its  relentless  character.  I  sometimes  feel 
that  matters  might  turn  out  differently,  even  with  the  approval  of 
the  gods,  if  the  young  writers  had  not  such  an  awful  sense  of  their 
responsibility  to  make  the  world  more  unpleasant  than  it  is." 


CENSURE   OF    PIANO-GYMNASTS. 

IT  having  been  suggested  by  some  one  that  the  vogue  of  the 
street-piano  had  raised  the  standard  of  piano-playing,  so  far 
as  swiftness  and  force  are  concerned,  J.  F.  R.  remarks,  in  The 
Saturday  Revieiu,  that  really  there  would  seem  to  be  something 
in  the  theory,  for.  ever  since  tiie  introduction  of  that  most  fiend- 
ish instrument  of  torture  known  to  humanity,  pianists  of  highly 
developed  technique  have  become  more  and  more  common,  and 
genuine  piano-artists  rarer  and  rarer.  Without  doubt,  observes 
the  writer,  on  the  mechanical  side  piano-playing  is  "progressing" 
enormously,  so  that  the  pupil  of  to-day  can  do  what  the  master  of 
yesterday  was  not  ashamed  to  admit  he  found  impracticable  ;  but 
on  the  artistic  side,  far  from  being  any  progress,  he  fears  that 
to-day  must  hang  its  head  and  confess  that  yesterday  had  the 
best  of  it.     In  elaboration  of  this  thought  he  says  : 

"For  tho  the  mere  fireworks  player  had  his  chance  then,  as  he 
has  now,  he  was  not  ruler  of  the  situation.  Me  had  to  compete 
with  musicians  who  could  play — with  Clementi  and  with  Cramer : 
nay,  it  might  be  with  Handel,  with  ^lozart,  with  Beethoven  ;  and 
these  men  influenced  the  general  style  of  playing,  and  i)revented 
the  fireworks  men  from  utterly  degrading  it.  But  the  little  Bee- 
thovens,  Mozarts,  and  Handels  of  to-day  are  all  composing  their 
grand  music-dramas  for  three  days  and  a  fore-evening,  and  have 
neither  inclination  nor  time  to  practise  the  piano.  The  mere 
gymnast  lords  it,  and  the  whole  style  of  playing  is  becoming  a 
gymnast's  style,  unrelieved  by  the  touches  that  can  come  only' 
from  a  master  musician.  Speed  and  strength  are  all  the  modern 
pianist  .seeks  after,  all  the  modern  audience  wishes  to  find  in  a 
pianist.  The  finest  plaj'ing  of  Paderewski,  the  only  player  be- 
fore the  public  who  is  at  once  gymnast  and  artist,  counts  for  little 
with  the  inartistic  crowds  who  gape  and  applaud  when  he  rattles 
through  a  Liszt  rhapsody  a  trifle  faster  and  louder  than  they  have 
heard  it  done  before ;  and  when  a  Rosenthal  conies  upon  the 
scene  he  is  at  once  declared  greater  than  Paderewski  because  his 
playing  of  that  Liszt  rhapsody,  or  of  some  Brahms  variations,  is 
louder  and  faster.  It  is  absolutely  a  fact  that  no  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  greatest  piano  works  of  Beethoven  has  been  heard  in 
London  these  two  years.  On  the  one  hand  you  have  modest 
artistic  souls,  like  Mr.  Leonard  Borwick,  who  have  too  little  finger 
and  strength,  and  on  the  other  gymnasts,  the  Paderewskis  and 
Rosenthals.  who  have  too  much.  Mr.  Borwick  pleases,  but  his 
grip  grows  no  stronger  :  he  can  not  seize  you  and  shake  you  in  the 
name  and  with  the  lielp  of  Bach  or  Beethoven.  And  the  Pade- 
rewski and  Rosenthal  recitals  are  fast  becoming  matters  to  be 
described  in  the  language  of  prize-fighting  :  Rosenthal's  because 
he  is  a  mere  pugilist,  Paderew^ski's  because  he  has  to  comjjete 
with  a  mere  pugilist,  and  because  his  best  artistic  work  is  ignored 
by  the  judge — the  public.  The  question  no  longer  is.  Who  played 
most  divinely?  but  Who  reduced  the  Krard  piano  to  firewood  in 
the  shortest  time?  Hence,  altho  I  continue  to  drop  into  ))iano- 
recitals  in  the  desperate  hope  of  some  day  hearing  some  genuine 
piano-playing,  that  hope  has  not  as  yet  been  fulfilled.  We  have 
gymnasts,  and  we  have  careful  and  musicianly  players  of  the 
pianf) ;  but  we  have  no  one  who  can  play  a  Beethoven  sonata,  a 
Schumann  fantasia,  a  Chopin  Nocturne,  so  as  to  win  us  by  the 
power  of  tlie  music  while  we  forget  that  the  player  has  fingers; 
for  even  Paderewski  at  his  best  in  a  Chopin  piece  can  not  always, 
perhaps  dare  not  always,  refrain  from  reminding  us  of  his  diabol- 
ical cleverness." 


THE    PROBLEM    OF    THE    "YOUNG     PERSON" 
IN    LITERATURE. 

npHE  problem  of  the  freedom  of  literary  expression  was  re- 
■■■  cently  spoken  of  by  Z'^^  Z?/ia/ as  a  "vexatious"  one.  Com- 
menting on  this  idea,  Mr.  Hiram  M.  Stanley,  in  a  letter  to  The 
Dial,  remarks  that  the  vexatiousness  of  the  question  lies  largely 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  distinctly  a  twofold  problem  :  first,  as  to  the 
scope  of  literary  art ;  second,  as  to  its  dissemination — or,  in  other 
words,  the  problem  of  the  "Young  Person."  As  to  the  first  prob- 
lem, Mr.  Stanley  observes  that  literary  art,  like  all  art,  was  in  its 
origin  lyric  and  hortatory  ;  the  love-song  proceeded  from  and  ex- 
cited love,  the  war-story  was  the  expression  of  and  incitement  to 
war  ;  and,  in  fact,  every  representation  by  early  art  was  avowedly 
to  stimulate  the  action  represented,  and  so  if  the  action  was  evil 
the  art  also  was  evil.  But  he  notes  that  while  literary  art  was 
primitively  excitement  and  incitement,  in  our  day  it  has  attained 
a  high  degree  of  dramatic  and  psychological  objectivity,  and  even 
depicts  innocently  and  artistically  the  coarsest  sexuality,  just  as 
Zola  deals  with  the  most  licentious  subjects  without  allurement, 
but  with  complete  artistic  objectivity.     Mr.  Stanley  says : 

"Every  fact,  then,  so  general  as  to  be  of  typical  significance, 
objective  art  can  dignify  and  glorify.  Art  sounds  all  the  depths 
as  well  as  all  the  heights  of  life;  it  treats  impartially  the  lowest 
animalism  and  the  grossest  crime,  as  well  as  the  loftiest  aspira- 
tion and  the  noblest  endeavor.  The  'ffidipus  Tyrannus'  of 
Sophocles,  the  'Cenci'  of  Shelley,  the  'La  Terre'  of  Zola,  are  as 
truly  works  of  art  as  the  'Paradiso'  of  Dante,  the  'Imitation'  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  or  Bunj'an's  'Pilgrim's  Progress.'  Purely 
artistic  appreciation  of  any  of  these  carries  no  influence  on  the 
actions  and  life.  Objective  art  is  separate  from  life  ;  it  is  a  life 
of  its  own,  which  stands  w^holly  without  the  life  it  feeds  on  ;  to 
it,  all  is  spectacle." 

Coming  to  the  second  side  of  the  problem,  as  to  whether  the 
dissemination  of  all  literary  art  should  be  as  universal  as  its 
scope,  Mr.  Stanley  expresses  the  following  thoughts  : 

"It  is  an  obvious  fact,  and,  indeed,  a  sad  one,  that  art  is  mostly 
used  for  unartistic  enjoyment,  to  stir  every  passion  and  emotion 
but  the  esthetic.  Any  one  who  watches,  for  instance,  the  crowds 
at  the  theaters,  must  feel  this  to  be  true.  And  so  all  art,  literary, 
graphic,  musical,  as  well  as  dramatic,  is  continually  diverted 
from  its  true  purpose,  and  is  made  to  minister  to  reality  rather 
than  ideality.  That  the  art  of  a  novelist  is  thus  swerved  is  not  that 
artist's  fault ;  that  people  read  '  La  Terre'  and  '  Jude  the  Obscure" 
to  stimulate  their  passions  rather  than  their  esthetic  natures,  does 
not,  from  one  point  of  view,  attach  blame  to  the  writers.  Still, 
these  novelists  may  well  ask  whether  they  should  not  respect  the 
weakness  of  the  grand  majority  to  whom  their  writings  may 
come,  or  whether  other  and  less  dangerous  subjects  may  not  give 
full  development  to  their  creativeness.  Goethe  knew  well  the 
universal  scope  of  art,  but  he  did  not  publish  his  freest  produc- 
tions, keeping  them  only  for  a  few  appreciative  friends.  Zola 
appears  to  be  an  honest  artist,  but  his  novels,  spread  broadcast, 
have  sown  great  corruption.  Readers  in  general  are  unable  to 
attain  the  free  and  calm  objective  spirit  w^hich  such  art  demands; 
with  them,  art  is  the  servant  of  reality;  with  them,  the  thought 
of  evil  becomes  an  evil  thought.  While  to  most  the  thought  of 
murder  may  not  be  a  murderous  thought,  yet  the  thought  of  lust 
is  a  lustful  thought.  It  may  be  a  reflection  on  our  civilization, 
but  it  is  still  an  undoubted  fact,  that  tho  society  has  got  beyond 
the  danger-point  as  regards  such  a  homicidal  novel  as  Sienkie- 
wicz's  '  Fire  and  Sword,'  it  yet  feels  most  evil  eftects  from  such 
lustful  novels  as  Zola's  '  La  Terre. '  While  we  acknowledge  that 
Zolaism.  as  the  art  which  flinches  not  at  any  human  animalism 
and  sexualism,  has  a  certain  theoretical  vindication,  yet  wc  must 
consider  its  general  circulation  extremely  noxious.  It  is  a  bit  of 
stubborn  Philistinism  to  decry  real  art  of  any  kind,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  common-sense  to  keep  art  away  from  those  who  will 
only  misuse  it." 


It  is  rumored  that  Oiiidn,  after  t)ie  enforced  sale  of  her  beautiful  furni, 
ture  by  the  iiuthorities  of  tlie  United  Italy  which  she  so  hates,  has  retired 
to  a  villa  in  the  environs  of  Lucca,  where  she  is  concentrating  all  her 
bitterness  against  Italians  in  a  novel. 
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"LA    DAME   AUX   CAMELIAS." 

IN  calling  "La  Dame  aux  Camelias"  Dumas'  masterpiece,  Mr. 
Henry  James  (New  York  Herald,  February  23)  perhaps 
voices  a  universal  opinion.  We  quote  from  Mr.  James's  lengthy 
study  of  the  French  master  a  few  interesting  colloquial  para- 
graphs : 

"Written  at  twenty-five,  'La  Dame  aux  Camelias'  remains  in 
its  combination  of  freshness  and  form,  of  the  feeling  of  the  spring- 
time of  life  and  the  sense  of  the  conditions  of  the  theater,  a  curi- 
ous, an  astonishing  production.  The  author  has  had  no  time  to 
part  with  his  illusions,  but  he  has  had  all  the  time  to  master  the 
most  difficult  of  the  arts.  Consecrated,  as  he  was,  to  this  mas- 
tery, he  never  afterward  showed  greater  adroitness  than  he  had 
then  done  in  keeping  his  knowledge  and  his  naivete  from  spoiling 
each  other.  The  play  has  been  blown  about  the  world  at  a  fear- 
ful rate,  but  it  has  never  lost  its  happy  juvenility,  a  charm  that 
nothing  can  vulgarize.  It  is  all  champagne  and  tears — fresh 
perversity,  fresh  credulity,  fresh  passion,  fresh  pain.  We  have 
each  seen  it  both  well  done  and  ill  done,  and  perhaps  more  par- 
ticularly the  latter — in  strange  places,  in  barbarous  tongues,  with 
Manriterite  Gauticr  fat  and  Arviand  Dn7/al o\d.  I  remember, 
years  ago,  in  Boston,  a  version  in  which  this  young  lady  and  this 
young  gentleman  were  represented  as  'engaged;'  that,  indeed 
for  all  I  know,  may  still  be  the  form  in  which  the  piece  still  finds 
most  favor  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  public. 

"Nothing  makes  any  difference — it  carries  with  it  an  April  air 
— some  tender  young  man  and  some  coughing  young  woman  have 
only  to  speak  the  lines  to  give  it  a  great  place  among  the  love- 
stories  of  the  world.  I  recollect  coming  out  of  the  Gymnase  one 
night  when  Mme.  Pierson  had  been  the  Marguerite — this  was 
very  long  since — and  giving  myself  up,  on  the  Boulevard,  to  a 
fine  critical  sense  of  what,  in  such  a  picture,  was  flimsy  and  what 
was  false.  Somehow,  none  the  less,  my  fine  critical  sense  never 
prevented  my  embracing  the  next  opportunity  to  expose  it  to  the 
same  irritation  ;  for  I  have  been  (I  am  happy  to  think  to-day)  a 
playgoer  who,  whatever  else  he  may  have  had  on  his  conscience, 
has  never  had  the  neglect  of  any  chance  to  see  this  dramatist  acted. 

"Least  of  all,  within  a  much  shorter  period,  has  it  undermined 
one's  kindness  to  have  had  occasion  to  admire,  in  connection  with 
the  piece,  such  an  artist,  for  instance,  as  Eleonora  Duse.  We 
have  seen  Mme.  Duse  this  year  or  two  in  her  tattered  translation, 
with  few  advantages,  with  meager  accessories,  and  with  one  side 
of  the  character  of  the  heroine  scarcely  touched  at  all — so  little 
indeed  that  the  Italian  version  joins  hands  with  the  American 
and  the  relation  of  Marguerite  and  Armand  seems  to  present 
itself  as  a  question  of  matrimony.  For  this  interesting  actress, 
however,  the  most  beautiful  thing  is  always  the  great  thing,  and 
her  performance — if  seen  on  a  fortunate  evening — lives  in  the 
mind  as  a  sort  of  vindication  of  the  play.  I  am  not  sure,  indeed, 
that  it  is  the  very  performance  Dumas  intended,  but  he  lived  long 
enough  to  have  forgotten  perhaps  what  that  performance  was." 


A   DARK    LITERARY   OUTLOOK    FOR   THIS 
GENERATION. 

REMARKING  that  the  New  England  school  of  poets  which 
passed  away  with  Holmes  has  no  successor,  The  Minne- 
apolis limes  goes  on  to  say  that  the  same  causes  which  produced 
that  school  produced  Webster  and  the  great  men  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  politics  of  his  generation  ;  that  if  neither  in  politics 
nor  in  literature  are  the  great  men  of  that  generation  equaled  in 
this,  the  explanation  must  be  sought  in  the  times  rather  than  in 
any  possible  mental  defect  of  the  present ;  that  the  latent  ability 
is  still  as  great  as  ever,  but  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  inadequate 
to  develop  it  and  lift  it  to  divine  heights.  We  quote  from  the 
article : 

"No  man  can  produce  anything  great  in  literature  except  he  is 
sustained  by  the  sympathy  of  his  time.  No  great  poet  has  ever 
done  his  work  by  his  own  unaided  genius.  All  great  creative 
work  is  simply  the  adequate  expression  of  the  general  mind  of 
humanity,  and  when  at  any  time  that  mind  is  unsympathetic  and 
at  discord  with  itself,  no  creative  work  can  be  done. 

"  It  is  so  in  this  country  now.     The  New  England  writers  of  the 


last  generation  were  upheld  by  an  American  spirit  which  has 
ceased  to  exist.  It  may  have  been  provincial,  but  it  was  strong, 
and  through  its  strength  they  were  sustained  and  fitted  for  lofty 
flights. 

"Now  the  whole  face  of  America  is  changed.  We  are  passing 
through  a  great  formative  period.  Our  creative  faculties  have 
been  turned  to  industrial  and  inventive  achievement  or  to  mere 
money-getting.  Our  population,  which  forty  years  ago  was  al- 
most homogeneous,  is  now  widely  diversified.  Out  of  all  this  a 
new  Americanism  is  being  born,  whose  meaning  we  do  not  know, 
and  may  not  know  for  a  generation  or  two  to  come. 

"That  it  will  be  a  humane,  generous,  and  great  Americanism 
who  can  doubt?  Its  promise  is  of  achievements  in  literature,  and 
in  all  that  is  high  and  fine— greater  than  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
Encouraged  by  that  promise,  we  may  well  hope  that  the  greatest 
poets,  the  most  powerful  creative  intellects  of  all  time,  will  be  the 
products  of  the  general  mind  of  the  American  people.  But  they 
can  not  come  in  this  generation,  or  in  any  other  that  is  dominated 
by  the  spirit  of  mere  material  progress." 


NOTES. 

In  introducing-  a  lecturer  on  Browning-,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  recently  spoke 
of  his  own  personal  friendship  with  Browning,  and  said:  "'I  am  bound  to 
tell  you  that  I  saw  a  different  Browning  from  the  hero  of  all  the  handbooks 
and  'gospels'  which  are  now  in  vogue.  People  are  beginning  to  treat  this 
vehement  and  honest  poet  as  if  he  were  a  sort  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
John  the  Baptist  rolled  into  one.  I  have  just  seen  a  book  in  which  it  is 
proposed  that  Browning  should  supersede  the  Bible,  in  which  it  is  asserted 
that  a  set  of  his  volumes  will  teach  religion  better  than  all  the  theologies  of 
the  world.  Well,  I  did  not  know  that  holy  monster.  Perhaps  I  was  not 
good  enough  to  know  him.  But  what  I  saw  was  an  unostentatious,  keen, 
active  man  of  the  world,  one  who  never  failed  to  give  good  practical 
advice  in  matters  of  business  and  conduct,  one  who  loved  his  friends,  but 
certainly  hated  his  enemies  ;  a  man  alive  in  every  eager,  passionate  nerve 
of  him  ;  a  man  who  loved  to  discuss  people  and  affairs,  and  a  bit  of  a 
gossip,  a  bit  of  a  partizan  too,  and  not  without  his  humorous  prejudices. 
He  was  simple  to  a  high  degree,  simple  in  his  scrupulous  dress,  his  loud 
happy  voice,  his  insatiable  curiosity." 

Mr.  W.  E.'iKL  Hodgson,  who  claims  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Poet  Laureate, 
says  that  Mr.  Austin,  originally  a  Catholic,  is  now  an  Agnostic  ;  "  yet  he  is 
no  more  dogmatic  about  Agnosticism  than  he  ever  was  about  faith,  and  so 
supports  the  church  with  might  and  main."  Mr.  Hodgson  also  tells  The 
English  Illustrated  X.\\z.l  one  of  Mr.  Austin's  personal  friends  is  the  Queen, 
who  for  years  has  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  him,  on  appropriate  occa- 
sions, a  photograph  of  herself,  or  some  other  token  of  remembrance  and 
esteem.  Another  is  the  Prime  Minister,  who,  when  he  goes  to  Swinford 
Old  Manor,  feels  that  there  is  an  exception  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  rule  that 
a  country-house  visit  is  three  days  of  boredom  in  which  a  man  can  only 
eat  and  sleep. 

The  late  Mr.  Murray  had  for  many  years  collected  materials  for  a  com- 
plete edition  of  Byron's  works  in  prose  and  verse.  Mr.  ISIurray  had  in  his 
possession  a  considerable  number  of  letters  to  various  persons,  including 
those  to  his  father,  some  of  which  were  not  shown  to  Moore,  as  well  as 
many  documents  and  papers  of  interest.  He  had  also  acquired  Lord 
Byron's  own  continuation  of  "  Don  Juan  "  and  several  other  unpublished 
poems  and  fragments.  With  the  aid  of  these  materials  it  is  hoped  that  a 
final  edition  of  Byron's  -works  may  be  given  to  the  world  at  no  very 
distant  date. —  The  A  the  nee  um. 

The  American  (Authors)  Copyright  League  has  re-elected  President 
Stedman  and  Secretary  Johnson,  and  elected  Bronson  Howard  as  first  and 
R.  R.  Bowker  as  second  vice-president,  and  George  P.  Lathrop  as  treasurer, 
in  place  of  the  late  Thomas  W.  Kno.x,  whose  death  is  deplored  in  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Executive  Council.' 


Editor  (throwing  aside  manuscript):  If  I  had  lived  in  ancient  Babylon, 
I  could  have  u.sed  rejected  contributions  [bricks]  to  finish  my  suburban 
villa  \—Fliegende  Blatter. 
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SCIENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC    TESTS    OF     HORSELESS 
CARRIAGES. 

Till-:  committee  appointed  by  the  Chicago  Times- Ucr aid  \.o 
make  scientific  tests  of  "motocycles"  or  "horseless  car- 
riages" has  now  reported,  and  the  results  of  their  investigations 
appear  in  the  issue  of  that  paper  for  February  i6.  The  com- 
mittee, which  was  headed  by  Prof.  John  P.  Barrett,  chief  of  the 
electrical  department  of  the  World's  Fair,  found  that  the  greatest 
observed  speed  was  2.015  feet  a  minute,  made  by  the  cycle  built 
by  Morris  &  Salom,  Philadelphia,  and  equipped  with  the 
Lunden  electric  motor.  The  greatest  pull  exerted  in  ordinary 
operation  was  g2.i  pounds,  by  the  Mueller-Benz  gasolin  motor  of 
Detroit.  The  largest  horse-power  exerted  at  the  rim  of  the  wheel 
was  2.50.  by  the  Roger- Beuz  gasolin  motor,  entered  by  Macy  of 
New  York,  which  also  developed  the  greatest  total  horse-power  in 
the  cylinder,  namely.  5.18.  The  cheapest  running-machine  was 
the  Mueller-Benz.  costing  only  3.14  cents  per  horse-power-hour 
at  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  while  one  machine  ran  up  to  43.6  cents. 
The  electric  motors  were  in  general  more  costly  than  the  gasolin, 
tho  the  average  speed  was  greater.  Of  the  pulling  strength  of 
these  machines  compared  with  that  of  a  horse  the  committee 
speak  as  follows : 

"It  is  apparent  that  the  heaviest  pull  exerted,  viz.,  that  with 
the  Duryea  vehicle,  amounted  to  only  1S7  pounds  as  compared  to 
400  pounds  which  a  single  horse  could  exert.  It  was  not  possible 
in  any  of  the  tests  made  to  slip  the  driving-wheels,  so  that  the 
traction  in  all  cases  was  ample,  and  if  a  greater  driving-power 
had  been  available  by  means  of  reducing  gearing  or  otherwise  it 
would  probably  have  been  possible  to  obtain  a  correspondingly 
high  result.  In  the  case  of  the  belt-driven  machines  of  the  Benz 
type,  the  limit  was  usually  reached  when  the  belts  slipped." 

Some  other  interesting  points  regarding  the  efficiency  and  work- 
ing of  the  cycles  are  brought  out  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"With  a  type  of  vehicle  such  as  the  Duryea,  where  the  speed  of 
the  gas-engine  is  maintained  constant,  and  the  speed  regulation 
is  affected  by  changeable  gearing,  the  economy  with  variable 
speed  of  the  vehicle  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  load  carried 
by  the  engine.  Under  some  conditions,  therefore,  it  is  possible 
for  a  motocycle  to  ascend  grades  at  the  same  speed  as  upon  a 
level  road  and  with  the  same  consumption  of  gasolin.  In  other 
words,  the  loading  of  the  engine  may  so  increase  the  efficiency 
that  it  will  enable  it  to  give  the  increased  power  without  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  gasolin.   .   .   . 

"The  location  of  the  driving-engine  and  the  method  of  trans- 
mitting the  power  to  the  driving-mechanism  greatly  influences 
the  amount  of  vibration  there  is  to  the  vehicle.  In  the  Benz  type 
of  vehicle  the  single-cylinder  engine,  giving  an  explosion  at 
every  second  revolution,  is  mounted  with  the  cylinder  at  right 
angles  to  the  axle  of  the  driving-wheels.  The  effect  is  to  cause 
considerable  vibration,  and  unless  special  means  are  adopted  for 
counteracting  this,  it  is  transmitted  to  the  body  of  the  vehicle, 
resulting  in  more  or  less  discomfort  to  ]>assengers  at  the  time  of 
starting,  altho  afterward  it  is  not  .so  noticeable.  In  the  Durj-ca 
vehicle  the  two  driving-cylinders  are  parallel  to  the  axle  of  the 
driving-wheels  and  any  reactive  effect  from  the  cylinders  produces 
a  vibration  transversely.  The  vehicle  of  Messrs.  Hayncs  & 
Appcrson  is  provided  with  two  cylinders,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
crank-shaft,  and  the  reactive  effect  is  greatly  diminished. 

"  From  the  consideration  f)f  these  questions  it  would  appear 
necessary  to  use  more  than  one  cylinder  to  eliminate  vibrations. 
and  preferably  these  cylinders  should  be  arranged  upon  opposite 
sides  of  the  driving-shaft  in  order  that  the  reactive  effect  may  be 
entirely  balanced  and  the  vehicle  freed  from  vibratory  effects 
when  the  engine  is  running,  tho  not  propelling  the  vehicle." 

Of  the  electric  vehicles  the  committee  use  tho  following  lan- 
guage 

"  In  considering  the  electric  vehicles  it  is  evident  that  in  using 
a  variable  current  from  the  storage-batteries  as  the  discharge  rate 


is  increased  beyond  the  normal,  both  the  life  and  efficiency  of  the 
battery  will  be  diminished.  ...  It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  assume 
therefore  that  the  efficiency  will  remain  constant.  While  the 
mechanical  efficiency  is  higher  with  a  heavy  load,  the  electrical 
efficiency  as  a  whole  may  be  diminished.  The  correction  neces- 
sary for  these  factors  will  depend  so  largely  upon  particular  con- 
ditions that  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  them.  The  assump- 
tion of  seventy-five  per  cent,  efficiency  in  the  batteries  will  be  a 
fair  average  for  normal  conditions.  The  cost  of  electrical  energy 
will  also  vary  with  the  conditions,  so  that  both  of  these  factors 
must  be  considered  in  estimating  the  cost  of  operation.  The 
heavy  depreciation  of  the  batteries  when  subjected  to  excessive 
discharges  will  also  constitute  a  charge  against  cost  of  operation." 


SANITARY     CONDITIONS     IN 

SHIPS. 


MODERN    WAR- 


THE  surgeon-general  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Dr.  I.  R. 
Tyron.  in  an  article  in  1  he  Siuiitarian  (New  York.  Febru- 
ary), entitled  "The  Relation  of  Naval  Architecture  to  Proper 
Sanitation,"  brings  forward  some  interesting  facts  that  show  that 
the  modern  iron  ship  of  war  is  a  much  more  healthful  place  of 
abode  both  for  officers  and  for  crew  than  the  old-fashioned  wooden 
vessel.  We  quote  below  a  few  paragraphs  that  contain  some 
considerations  of  this  nature  : 

"In  comparing  the  navy  of  the  present  with  that  of  the  past  it 
may  be  stated  that,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the  most  im- 
portant changes  are  closely  associated  with  the  difference  in  ma- 
terial of  construction.  Iron  rusts  and  wood  decays.  The  one  is 
purely  chemical,  while  the  other  is  vital.  The  one  is  a  simple 
process  of  oxidation,  hastened  by  moisture  and  probably  by  elecr 
trical  disturbances,  but,  as  a  rule,  entirely  independent  of  vital 
influences  ;  the  other  is  usually  a  complicated  change — a  variety 
of  death— in  which  complex  molecules  formed  by  plant-life  are 
broken  down  into  simpler  compounds  through  the  influence  of 
animal  and  vegetable  parasitic  growth.  The  one  is  comparable 
to  a  slow  burning,  the  other  to  a  putrefaction.  A  decayed  ship 
is,  therefore,  much  like  a  dead  body,  particularly  in  those  parts 
most  subject  to  bacterial  and  fungous  growth.  The  difference 
between  the  present  ship  and  that  of  the  past,  in  this  connection, 
is  therefore  very  evident. 

"The  physical  properties  of  wood  and  iron  also  differ  in  the  one 
being  absorbent  and  full  of  cracks  and  crevices  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  fdth,  and  the  other  impervious  and  its  pieces  capable  of  a 
more  complete  coaptation.  These  considerations  have  a  very 
evident  and  important  bearing  upon  infection,  air  pollution, 
cleanliness,  and  disinfection.  Iron  is  also  lighter  than  wood, 
strength  for  strength.  This  favors  increased  tonnage,  provides 
more  space,  and,  in  lessening  the  size  of  beams  and  knees,  fur- 
nishes fewer  obstructions  to  the  circulation  of  air.  Armor-plating 
of  sides  and  increased  weight  of  ordnance  have  also  caused 
greater  beam  and  tonnage,  and.  with  abolition  of  sail  power,  have 
diminished,  relatively,  the  number  of  men  and  largely  increased 
the  cubic  air  space  per  head.  But  iron  and  steel  have  a  much 
greater  specific  gravity  than  wood,  or  water  even.  While  every 
part  of  a  wooden  ship  would  float,  the  opposite  is  true  of  iron. 
Consideration  of  safety  at  sea  and  in  battle  have  led  to  the  divi- 
sion of  a  ship  by  bulkheads  into  a  number  of  water-tight  compart- 
ments, and  to  the  construction  of  a  double  bottom.  The  latter 
extends  across  the  bilge,  and  is  of  course  absolutely  water-tight 
when  the  manhole  plates  are  on.  The  air  between  the  bottoms  is 
therefore  entirely  stagnant  and  the  space  dry,  tho  drainage  is 
provided  into  wells  which  could  be  emptied  by  powerful  pumps. 
The  bilge  of  a  modern  man-of-war  is,  therefore,  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  outside  the  vessel,  as  its  air  is  confined  and  it  is 
shut  off  from  the  receipt  of  any  refuse  material  whatever.  Yet 
now  that  it  has  ceased  to  menace  health,  no  portion  of  a  ship  re- 
ceives greater  care  and  attention,  for  the  question  is  not  one  of 
sanitation,  but  of  preservation  of  structure — the  life  of  the  ship. 
and  not  that  of  the  men.  Manhole  plates  are  lifted  with  regular- 
ity, air  is  renewed  by  portable  ventilators,  and  men  are  specially 
employed  to  crawl  through  the  space  and  take  care  of  the  metal 
bottom,  which  seeks  to  destroy  itself  by  rusting.  The  old  story 
of  the  bilge  has,  however,  come  to  an  end,  and  new  conditions 
have  arisen  to  confront  the  sanitarian.     But  with  the  growth  of 
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knowledge  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  advance  in  mechanical 
invention,  the  rapidly  growing  insight  of  medical  and  surgical 
minds  into  the  cause  of  disease,  and  the  more  general  diffusion 
of  information  on  matters  relating  to  health,  there  appears  at  least 
a  promise  of  the  abolition  of  the  surroundings  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  any  diseases  long  considered  the  curse  of 
the  human  race." 

An  object-lesson  of  the  relative  healthfulness  of 
wooden  and  iron  vessels  is  drawn  from  the  case  of  the 
wooden  man-of-war  Plymoitth  as  follows  : 

"Much  time  was  spent  in  warm  climates,  and  cases 
of  zymotic  disease  were  reported  in  every  month  of  the 
year,  the  most  marked  occurring  in  a  captain  of  the 
hold,  who  exhibited  cramps  in  the  legs,  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, and  fever.  In  a  short  time  the  Plymouth  was 
recognized  as  a  very  unhealthy  shijj,  and  in  1878  she 
became  infected  with  yellow  fever.  Removal  of  crew 
and  stores,  repeated  fumigations,  applications  of  lime, 
freezing,  and  paint  were  resorted  to,  but  on  her  return 
to  sea  from  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1879.  the  disease  reap- 
peared without  possible  reinfection.  Then  borings  and 
cuttings  of  scuttle-holes  disclosed  ciel-dc-sacs  bounded 
by  decayed  wood,  covered  with  fungousgrowth  and  filled 
with  decomposing  filth  and  refuse  matter.  No  amount 
of  cleaning  or  fumigation  could  reach  such  places. 
Such  spaces  have  existed  in  all  wooden  ships  since  the 
galleon  first  appeared,  and  under  certain  circumstances 
the  results  have  been  practically  the  same." 


partial  vacuum  or  one  in  which  the  rarefaction  has  not  been  car- 
ried beyond  the  point  suitable  for  exhibiting  luminous  effects.    The 
electric  waves  or  vibrations  so  generated  are  made  to  produce  lumi- 
nous effects  by  acting  upon  a  receiver  containing  a  rarefied  gas. 
"In  order  to  produce  etheric  or  phosphorescent  light  there  is 


There  is,  to  be  sure,  another  side  to  the  picture  ;  and 
in  some  respects  the  new  ships  compare  unfavorably  with  the 
old,  for  instance  in  the  greater  conductivity  of  the  metal  sides  for 
heat,  and  their  consequent  liability  to  become  unpleasantly  hot  in 
warm  climates  and  impleasantly  cold  in  cold  weather,  but,  on 
the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  facts  adduced 
by  Dr.  Tyron  favor  the  iron  ship. 


INTERIOR  OF  DARK  ROOM,   MOORE   LABORATORY,  NEWARK,  N.  J.       TAKEN    ENTIRELY 
BY   LIGHT  OF  CORNICE  TUBES,   SHOWN   IN   PICTURE. 


THE    LIGHT  OF  THE    FUTURE. 

WE  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  chronicle  recent  experi- 
ments having  in  view  the  production  of  light  without 
wasteful  heat,  chiefl}'  by  the  phosphorescent  glow  of  exhausted 
vacuum-tubes.  The  possibility  of  making  such  a  method  of 
lighting  a  practical  success  was  first  brought  forcibly  to  public 
attention  by  Nikola  Tesla,  and  probably  many  inventors  are  now 
hard  at  work  toward  this  end.  Some  publicity  has  been  given  of 
late  to  the  results  obtained  by  one  of  these,  D.  McFarlan  Moore, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  calls  his  invention  the  "etheric"  light. 
The  light  is  said  to  be  very  clear  and  bright,  and  good  photo- 
graphs of  Mr.  Moore's  laboratory  and  its  inmates  have  been 
taken  by  its  means.  Some  of  these  are  reproduced  in  The  Elec- 
trical Review  with  the  following  comments  : 

"The  results  heretofore  obtained  when  vacuum-tubes  have  been 
used  as  the  source  of  illumination  have  resulted  in  comparatively 
feeble  effects,  and  have  failed  to  give  distinct  and  sharp  outlines 
of  the  object  on  which  the  camera  was  focused,  even  with  long 
exposures.  What  strides  have  recently  been  made  in  this  field 
will  be  apparent  on  an  inspection  of  the  engraving  .  .  .  shown 
on  this  page." 

This  picture,  we  are  told,  was  taken  by  the  light  from  four 
tubes  disposed  about  the  walls  of  the  laboratory,  each  g^  feet 
long  by  i]4  inches  in  diameter.     To  quote  further: 

"The  number  of  vibrations  employed  in  this  instance  was  100 
per  second,  and  the  time  of  exposure  was  three  minutes. 

"In  order  that  our  readers  may  fully  understand  the  means  by 
which  these  effects  were  obtained  it  may  be  well  to  recall  that  the 
fundamental  principle  employed  in  the  Moore  system  of  'etheric' 
lighting,  as  the  inventor  prefers  to  call  it,  consists  in  generating 
electric  waves  or  vibrations  suitable  for  producing  luminous 
effe«ts  by  interrupting  the  flow  of  electric  current  through  a  cir- 
cuit of  induction  in  a  high  vacuum,  as  contradistinguished  from  a 


required  a  high  electromotive  force  with  a  short  wave  length. 
Heretofore  high  electromotive  forces  have  been  obtained  by  the 
utilization  of  counter  electromotive  force,  due  to  the  breaking  of 
a  circuit  of  high  induction  ;  but  the  degree  of  the  counter  electro- 
motive force,  or  the  final  voltage  obtained,  as  is  well  known,  de- 
pends very  largely  on  the  suddenness  with  which  the  circuit  is 
disrupted. 

"The  remarkable  clearness  of  and  abundant  light  shown  to  be 
present  in  the  photographs  can  leave  little  doubt  that  vacuum- 
tube  lighting  has  advanced  a  long  way  toward  practical  applica- 
tion in  the  art  of  illumination." 


Protection  of  Apparatus  by  So-Called  Lightning- 
Arresters. — "\n  Cass/er's  Magazine  (March),  A.  I.  Wurtz 
explains  why  a  motor  or  generator  is  not  always  saved  from 
damage  by  lightning,  by  the  "arrester"  connected  with  it,  and 
points  out  a  remedy.  He  says:  "If  the  insulation  of  the  appa- 
ratus be  weak  or  defective,  the  apparatus  is  quite  as  likely  to 
protect  the  lightning-arrester  as  the  lightning-arrester  is  to  pro- 
tect the  apparatus.  If  the  lightning-arrester  is  to  protect,  the 
insulation  must  be  sound  and  of  a  definite  strength.  And  yet 
even  with  the  best  of  insulation  a  lightning-arrester  does  not  al- 
ways ])rotect.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  obvious.  That  which 
we  see  and  call  a  lightning  flash  is  not  a  simple  passage  from  a 
cloud  to  the  earth  ;  it  is  a  vibration.  The  lightning  oscillates 
back  and  forth.  .  .  .  Electric  oscillations,  or  waves,  interfere 
with  one  another  much  as  water  waves  do.  If  a  trough  of  water 
be  raised  at  one  end  and  then  quickly  lowered,  the  water  in  the 
trough  will  quietly  surge  back  and  forth.  If  the  end  of  the 
trough  be  raised  a  second  time  a  new  system  of  surging  may  be 
started  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  will  interfere  with  each 
other  and  cause  splashing  at  certain  points  where  crests  of  the 
two  systems  combine  to  form  higher  crests.  Calm  or  smooth 
surfaces  will  be  noticed  at  points  where  a  crest  of  one  system  has 
been  neutralized  by  a  trough  of  the  other  system.  In  electric 
wires  w'e  have  somewhat  analogous  conditions  during  thunder- 
storms; we  have  what  a  sailor  would  call  a  choppy  sea.  The 
calm  places  and  plashing  places  are  very  close  together,  so  that 
(and  now  we  come  to  the  point  we  are  looking  for)  a  lightning 
arrester,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  connected  at  a  calm  place  or 
at  a  splashing  place.  If  at  the  former,  no  discharge  will  take 
place  at  the  arrester  and  the  apparatus  is  liable  to  become  dam- 
aged. If  at  the  latter,  however,  a  discharge  will  take  place  and 
the  apparatus  will  be  protected.  But  these  splashing  places  are 
constantly  shifting  their  positions.  How,  then,  is  a  lightning- 
arrester  to  be  properly  located?  Answer:  By  connecting  such  a 
number  of  lightning  arresters  along  the  line  that  several  of  them 
are  likely  to  be  found  at  splashing  places." 
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RECENT  OBSERVATIONS   OF   THE    PLANET 

VENUS. 

\  LTHO  the  planet  Mars  has  been  taking  up  the  lion's  share 
^1.  of  attention,  both  among  astronomers  and  in  the  public 
prints,  Venus  has  not  been  neglected.  The  problem  in  her  case 
is  at  present  to  determine  the  period  of  her  rotation  on  her  axis — 
the  length  of  her  day.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  this  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  our  own  earth  — twenty-four  hours— but 
several  years  ago,  Schiaparelli,  the  distinguished  Milanese  astron- 
omer, concluded  from  his  observations  that  it  is  more  than  seven 
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of  our  months;  in  short,  that  it  is  equal  to  the  planet's  year, 
which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  Venus  turns  always  the  same 
face  toward  the  sun  as  our  moon  does  toward  the  earth.  Astron- 
omers were  a  little  chary  in  accepting  these  results,  but  another 
Italian  astronomer,  Tacchini,  director  of  the  observatory  at  the 
College  of  Rome,  has  just  confirmed  them.  We  translate  from 
Cosmos,  Paris,  February  S,  an  account  of  these  recent  observa- 
tions : 

"These  observations  are  difficult  because,  in  the  first  place,  of 
the  bright  light  of  the  planet.  An  astronomer  accustomed  to 
observe  very  luminous  bodies  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  bright- 
ness of  Venus,  but  he  who  has  been  pointing  his  equatorial  at 
nebuke,  where  the  luminosity  is  very  small,  will  be  blinded  by 
the  glare  of  the  planet.  We  must  then  take  account  of  what  may 
be  called  the  astronomic  educatioji  of  the  eye.  Again,  the  dense 
atmosphere  that  surrounds  Venus  is  a  second  obstacle  to  good 
observation.  The  problem  is  to  fix  the  attention  on  a  sharply 
defined  spot  and  to  follow  it  during  an  entire  day.  Even  when 
the  drawings  made  by  two  observers  are  very  dilYerent,  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  angular  position  of  a  given  peculiarity  may  be 
completely  in  agreement. 

"This  being  understood,  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  obser- 
vations of  Tacchini  and  his  assistant  is  that  the  rotation  of  Venus 

is  extremely  slow.  It  is 
very  probable  that  this 
revolution  takes  place 
in  224  days,  7  hours, 
that  is,  it  is  equal  to  the 
sidereal  period  of  revo- 
lution of  the  planet,  as 
Schiapareli  supposed. 

"  We  present  four  pic- 
tures of  Venus  made  by 
Tacchini  on  November 
jS,  1895,  at  difierent 
times,  the  first  and  last 
being  separated  by  an 
interval  of  U^^  hours. 
If  thejjeriod  of  rotation 
of  Venus  was  24  hours  the  visual  angle  would  be  displaced  by  ()o 
degrees  during  this  time,  and  conseiiuently  nr)ne  of  the  details 
visible  on  the  first  design  would  be  seen  on  the  last,  since  they 
would  then  he  in  the  obscure  part  of  the  planet.  An  examination 
of  the  four  jiictures  will  convince  the  reader  of  their  identity,  the 
slight  (litTerenccs  observable  being  due  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
]>lanet.  The  great  mass  of  spots  seen  at  5.45  is  still  at  the  same 
point  at  11.00.     The  planet,  then,  has  not  turned  appreciably  on 
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its  axis  during  that  time  ;    still  less  has  it  turned  go  degrees,  as 
the  old  theory  would  require. 

"We  give  also  two  pictures  taken  on  September  i,  1895,  at 
13.15  and  16.15  [i-  15  and  4.  15  a.m.].  They  show  a  luminous  are 
that  projects  over  the  obscure  part  of  the  planet,  the  space  within 
this  arc  being  darker  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  disk.  .  .  .  This 
arc  remained  of  the  same  form  during  several  days  following.  It 
would  be  daring  to  off"er  any  explanation,  but  its  persistence  cer- 
tainly proves  that  the  planet  did  not  turn  sensibly  during  this 
interval,  and  nevertheless  it  should,  according  to  the  old  theory, 
have  revolved  45  degrees.  Tacchini  made  also  another  observa- 
tion that  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  In  the  planets 
with  dense  atmospheres,  that  have  rapid  rotational  motion,  the 
(lark  and  light  cloud  bands  are  all  parallel  and  perpendicular  to 
the  planet's  axis  of  rotation.  We  have  in  Jupiter  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  examples  of  this.  In  Venus,  on  the  contrary,  these 
spots  are  very  unequally  distributed,  and  often  lie  in  the  axis  of 
rotation.  This  tends  to  prove  that  this  planet  has  an  extremely 
slow  movement  of  rotation,  and  adds  its  force  to  the  direct  proofs 
that  have  been  mentioned.  The  opinion  of  Schiaparelli  is  thus 
^\\Y)^oriki<\."  —  Trans/aUti  J  or  The  LriER.vKv  I)u;est. 


HAVE    WE    RELATIVES    AMONG    THE 
VEGETABLES? 

WE  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  he  who  accepts  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  must  acknowledge  the  ape  as  a  first 
cousin,  but  we  do  not  realize  so  fullj'  that  the  same  doctrine  con- 
nects us  all  with  the  vegetable  world  as  well,  so  that  the  palm, 
the  bean,  and  the  rose  are  collateral  relations  as  truly  as  the 
orangutan  and  the  gorilla,  only  a  few  degrees  further  removed. 
According  to  T/ie  Medical  News,  this  is  brought  home  to  us  by 
recent  discoveries  that  have  brought  to  light  in  many  plants  di- 
gestive processes  and  products  closely  analogous  to  those  of  the 
human  system.  We  quote  below  parts  of  the  article  referred  to, 
which  is  entitled  "Digestion  in  Plants  :" 

"It  is  natural  to  have  a  pretty  high  opinion  of  anything  that 
belongs  to  ourselves.  While  we  have  admitted  for  some  time 
past  that  some  very  wonderful  processes  and  things  were  to  be 
found  in  the  organization  of  the  lower  animals  and  plants,  yet 
we  have  always  had  a  feeling  of  conscious  pride  that  the  term 
'fearfully  and  wonderfully  made'  applied  with  special  and  unique 
appropriateness  to  the  mechanism  of  our  own  bodies.  Our  com- 
plex and  elaborate  digestive  system,  for  instance,  is  a  case  in 
point.  It  was  a  great  blow  to  our  amour  propre  to  find  that  it 
was  duplicated  in  every  detail  in  the  stomachs  of  our  animal 
cousins,  but  we  still  clung  to  the  facts  that  we  had  more  kinds 
of  digestive  ferments  than  any  other  species,  and  that  while  we 
might  deign  to  admit  kinship  with  animals  in  this  respect,  we 
were  still  immeasurably  superior  to  plants  of  any  sort.   .   .   . 

"But  even  this  barrier  behind  which  our  pride  has  entrenched 
itself,  must  also  go  down.  No  less  distinguished  authorities  than 
Prof.  Marshall  Ward  and  Pentland  Smith  have  discovered  a  vig- 
orous starch-digesting  or  diastatic  process  in  the  grains  of  the 
familiar  maize  and  the  tubers  of  the  lowly  potato.  In  both  cases 
so  soon  as  the  bud  or  shoot  begins  to  develop  it  secretes  a  ferment 
that  attacks  the  starch  of  the  mass  and  changes  it  into  sugar  for 
absorption  by  its  growing  cells.  It  is  this  conversion  and  rapid 
absoriUion  of  the  starch  that  cause  the  familiar  shrinking  and 
shriveling  <^f  j)otatocs  that  have  sprouted  in  the  cellar.  Thus  it 
seems  clear  that  we  shall  have  to  'acknowledge  the  corn'  as  one 
of  our  relatives. 

"  But  worse  is  to  follow.  Not  only  can  this  wretched  cereal  do 
with  ease  what  our  salivary  glands  and  pancreas  strain  them- 
selves red  in  the  face  over,  but  it  also  performs  another  feat  that 
our  elaborate  human  digestive  apparatus  is  utterly  incapable  of, 
and  that  is,  dissolve  or  'peptonize'  cellulose  or  woody  fiber.  The 
starch  needed  by  the  shoot  for  conversion  is  enclosed  in  cells  with 
firm  walls  of  cellulose,  and  these  must  be  eaten  through  before  it 
can  be  acted  ujion  by  the  diastatic  ferment.  Accordingly  another 
ferment  is  secreted  that  dissolves  cellulose  as  our  pepsin  does 
protcids. 

"Of  the  helplessness  of  our  own  ferment  in  the  presence  of  cel- 
lulose we  have  all  had  personal  and  painful  demonstration  in  the 
extraordinary  vagaries  indulged  in  by  the  festive  cucumber  and 
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the  frugal  raw  turnip  when  introduced  into  our  unsuspecting  and 
defenseless  interior. 

"In  fact,  the  peptonizing  power  of  the  vegetable  ferment  is  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  animal  that,  as  we  see  daily,  the 
papayotin  of  the  pineapple,  the  pawpaw,  and  other  fruits  are 
rapidly  becoming  commercial  rivals  of  the  porcine  product. 

"Certain  other  plants  display  even  more  strikingly  human  char- 
acteristics in  that  they  have  actually  become  meat-eaters  and 
meat-digesters.  It  has  long  been  known  that  a  large  family  of 
flowering  plants,  of  which  the  'Sundew'  and'Venus's  Flytrap' 
are  familiar  examples,  secreted  upon  the  surfaces  of  their  leaves 
a  thick,  sticky  juice,  which  in  the  former  simply  entangles  in- 
sects, and  the  latter  attracts  and  holds  them  till  they  can  be  actu- 
ally seized  by  the  halves  of  the  leaf  closing  upon  them  trap- 
fashion.  Whether  these  were  utilized  in  the  nutrition  of  the  plant 
was,  however,  an  open  question  until  quite  recently,  when  a  series 
of  analyses  of  this  viscid  secretion  was  made,  and  it  was  found 
to  contain  both  a  peptic  ferment  and  an  acid,  which  together  rap- 
idly dissolved  all  the  soft  tissues  of  the  insects,  leaving  only  the 
wings  and  hard  cuticular  casing  of  the  body  and  limbs.  And 
what  makes  the  resemblance  to  our  own  gastric  processes  most 
'striking  is  that  neither  the  acid  nor  the  ferment  is  present  in  any 
quantity  in  the  resting  condition  of  the  leaf,  but  both  are  poured 
c^t  as  soon  as  nitrogenous  matter  is  placed  upon  the  surface. 

"Truly  our  pedigree  is  of  wonderful  length,  and  we  must  regard 
ourselves  not  only  as  'magnificent  animals,'  but  as  superb  vege- 
tables. If  our  physiologic  processes  are  so  strikingly  similar, 
what  a  flood  of  light  may  vegetable  pathology  be  expected  to 
throw  upon  our  disease-processes!" 


Electrical  Effects  of  Sprays.— "A correspondent, "says 
Appleton' s  Popular  Science  Monthly,  "writing  to  us  concerning 
the  effect  of  various  atmospheric  conditions  on  health  and  bodily 
vigor,  cites  his  own  experience  in  a  fire-brigade  as  having  led  him 
to  believe  that  deficiency  of  ozone  and  other  unfavorable  condi- 
tions and  the  effect  of  atmospheric  impurities  may  be  alleviated 
by  inhalation  through  a  spray  of  cold  water.  A  method  of  ven- 
tilation of  railroad  cars  which  was  very  comfortable  to  passengers 
riding  in  cars  so  treated,  but  has  been  disused,  depended  upon 
the  application  of  this  principle.  Its  value  is  further  confirmed 
by  what  Prince  Krapotkin  has  said  in  one  of  his  recent  articles  on 
current  science  concerning  the  theory  of  the  development  of  elec- 
tricity by  spattering  water.  A  few  years  ago  Herr  Lenard  un- 
dertook a  series  of  observations  in  Switzerland  on  the  electrical 
effect  of  waterfalls.  It  appeared  that  even  small  cataracts,  only 
a  few  feet  high,  send  into  the  air  considerable  charges  of  electric- 
ity, provided  they  bring  down  a  large  amount  of  rapidly  dashing 
water.  The  smallest  jets  of  water  that  drip  on  the  rock  sides, 
and  even  roaring  streamlets,  have  the  same  effect.  He  suggested 
.that  the  chief  cause  of  electrification  is  the  tearing  asunder  of  the 
drops  of  water  as  they  fall  on  the  wet  surfaces  at  the  bottom  of 
the  waterfall.  The  experiments  on  which  these  views  are  founded 
accord  with  the  demonstration  by  Lord  Kelvin  and  Messrs.  Mac- 
lean and  Goto  that  air,  even  absolutely  dust-free,  can  be  electri- 
fied by  a  jet  of  water.  This  source  of  electrification  is  further 
shown  to  be  by  no  means  insignificant,  and  the  amount  of  elec- 
tricity sent  into  the  air  in  this  way  is  immense.  The  importance 
of  these  facts  in  the  economy  of  nature,  says  Prince  Krapotkin,  is 
self-evident.  'The  supply  of  electricity  in  the  air  is  continually 
renewed.  The  waterfalls  in  the  valleys,  the  splashing  of  the 
waves  on  the  shores  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  splash  of  drops 
of  rain  on  the  ground  send  masses  of  negative  electricity  into  the 
air;  even  the  watering  of  our  streets  and  of  our  plants  in  the 
orchards  has  the  same  effect  on  a  limited  scale.  On  the  other 
side,  the  waves  of  the  sea,  as  they  break  against  the  rocks  and 
fall  back  in  millions  of  droplets  upon  the  beach,  supply  the  air 
with  masses  of  positive  electricity  the  amount  of  which  rapidly 
increases  after  each  storm.  And  when  we  stand  on  a  sea-beach 
we  not  only  inhale  pure  ozonified  or  iodized  air;  we  are,  so  to 
say,  surrounded  by  an  electrified  atmosphere,  which,  as  already 
remarked  by  Humboldt  and  often  confirmed  since,  must  have  a 
stimulating  effect  upon  our  nervous  activity  as  well  as  upon  the 
circulation  of  sap  in  plants. '" 


M.  Daremberg  stated  that  pure  alcohol  at  io°  is  less  toxic  than 
impure  alcohol,  such  as  brandy,  and  above  all  old  brandy  made 
from  wine  at  lo".  Brandy  made  from  wine  at  io°  is  less  toxic 
than  wine  at  io°.  Brandy  is  in  fact  wine  purified.  "The  intoxi- 
cating element  in  wine  is  not  present  in  the  part  distilled,  but  in 
the  residue.  Red  wine  is  more  intoxicating  than  white  wine  ; 
the  latter  is  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  grapes, 
whereas  the  red  wine  is  the  product  of  the  fermentation  of  the 
juice,  skin,  and  pips  of  grapes.  It  is  the  bitartrate  of  potassium 
which  constitutes  the  special  intoxicating  principle  of  red  wine. 
French  beer  contains  five  per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  fifty  cubic  centi- 
meters injected  into  the  veins  of  a  rabbit  produced  no  result. 
The  different  varieties  of  cider,  on  the  other  hand,  were  generally 
very  intoxicating.  M.  Daremberg  injected  alcohol  into  the  veins 
of  rabbits  rendered  tuberculous  three  days  previously.  Alcohol 
chemically  pure  did  no  harm,  but  brandy  and  wine  killed  them 
rapidly.  The  wisdom  of  giving  alcohol  to  tuberculous  patients 
is  therefore  doubtful.  The  toxic  quality  of  alcoholic  drinks  is 
not  thoroughly  evident  when  there  is  neither  kidney  nor  liver 
trouble.  Healthy  subjects  easily  eliminate  these  toxic  substances, 
which  under  certain  circumstances  may  even  be  valuable  as  occa- 
sional stimulants." 


Military  Kites.— "The  experiments  of  Lieut.  B.  Baden 
Powell  with  military  kites,"  says  E.  R.  Chadbourn  in  The  Ob- 
server, Portland,  Conn.,  February,  "have  been  sufficiently  en- 
couraging to  give  interest  to  the  curious  suggestion  in  aerial 
navigation  made  by  him  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  He  pointed  out  that  the  wind  is  nearly 
always  stronger  at  an  elevation  than  near  the  earth,  often  blowing 
at  i.ooo  yards  with  three  times  its  velocity  just  above  grountl. 
He  proposes  to  take  advantage  of  this  difference  by  connecting 
two  kites  by  a  long  line  and  sending  them  up  to  different  heights, 
the  weight  carried  being  attached  to  the  line  near  the  lower  kite. 
The  lower  kite  would  thus  supply  a  retarding  medium  to  the 
upper,  the  effect  being  the  same  in  principle  as  if  the  upper  kite 
were  held  to  the  earth  by  a  string  and  the  lower  kite  were  towed 
through  the  air  by  a  boy  running  with  a  string  in  his  hand.  Both 
kites  would  be  kept  flying,  altho  not  held  to  the  earth  by  a  string 
in  the  usual  way,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  might  be  nav- 
igated considerably  out  of  the  wind's  course." 


The  Intoxicating  Principle  in  Alcoholic  Bever- 
ages.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  accord- 
ing to  the  Paris  correspondent  of  The  British  Medical  Jourttal, 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

A  RECENT  invention  supplies  a  need  for  the  better  operation  of  trolley 
lines.  By  it  the  conductor  of  any  car  can  put  himself  in  communication 
with  headquarters  or  with  the  power-station  in  case  of  a  breakdown  or 
other  emergency.  The  device,  we  are  told,  "consists  merely  of  an  ordi- 
nary No.  lo  iron  wire  strung-  along  the  poles  over  the  entire  system,  start- 
ing from  and  returning  to  the  power-house.  Connected  with  this  wire  and 
at  convenient  distances  apart  are  little  water-tight  switch-boxes  fastened 
on  the  poles.  Each  car  is  provided  with  a  small  portable  combination 
receiver  and  transmitter,  connected  by  a  short  cord  to  a  contact-plug.  In 
the  event  of  accident,  the  conductor  can  cut  into  the  nearest  switch-box, 
press  the  key  in  the  handle,  and  communicate  immediately  with  head- 
quarters. The  few  batteries  necessary  for  the  working  of  the  line  are 
located  at  the  power-house,  and  the  whole  outfit  to  be  carried  may  be  put 
into  a  coat-pocket." 

Strengthening  Iron  Pipes.— "The  plan  of  winding  steam-pipes  over 
eight  inches  in  diameter  with  three-sixteenths  inch  wire  copper,  thus  near- 
ly doubling  the  bursting  pressure,  is  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to 
be  an  important  change  in  engineering  practise  "  says  The  Raihvay  Review. 
"Further,  that  the  thickness  of  sheet  copper  forming  the  pipe  may  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  at  the  same  time  insuring  the  full  advantage 
of  wire  winding,  an  improved  system  of  manufacturing  steam-pipes  has 
been  devised,  described  as  consisting  in  simply  using  copper  of  the  thin- 
nest possible  gage  to  form  the  interior  or  core  of  the  pipe,  while  the  body 
proper  is  composed  of  steel  wire  wound  closely  around  the  core,  the  inter- 
stices being  filled  in  solid  with  copper  by  electro-deposition.  Increased 
strength  comes  from  wire-winding." 

"In  notes  presented  before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  January 
27  and  February  3,"  says  Science,  "  M.  Gustave  Le  Bon  claimed  that  he  had 
demonstrated  by  photographic  effects  that  ordinary  sunlight  and  lamp- 
light are  transmitted  through  opaque  bodies,  and  states  that  the  body 
might  be  a  sheet  of  copper  0.8  millimeter  [1-30  inch]  in  thickness.  His 
experiments  have,  however,  been  questioned  by  M.  Niewenglowski,  who 
states  that  he  has  obtained  the  same  effect  in  complete  darkness,  and 
attributes  them  to  luminous  energy  stored  up  in  the  plates." 

"A  GREAT  nebula,"  says  Popular  Science  Monthly,  "has  been  discovered 
by  Professor  Barnard  in  the  constellation  Scorpio,  including  Antares  and 
a' region  extending  two  or  three  degrees  southward.  It  is  described  as 
vast  and  magnificent,  intricate  in  shape,  and  gathered  in  cloudlike  forms. 
Professor  Barnard  pronounces  it  one  of  the  finest  nebulae  in  the  sky,  and 
savs  that,  as  it  involves  so  many  of  the  bright  stars  of  the  region,  it  would 
imply  that  they  are  essentially  at  the  same  distance  from  us. 
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1  HUMAN   WKNIWORTH    HIGGINSON. 


A  PEEP  INTO  ROMAN   CATHOLICISM    BY  COL. 
T.    W.    HIGGINSON. 

THE  clown  in  "Twelfth  Night"  tells  Viola  that  he  lives  by 
the  church,  and  acUls,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  he  lives 
at  his  house,  and  his  house  doth  stand  by  the  church.  Rehears- 
ing this  witticism.  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Iligginson,  writing 

for  The  Outlook,says 
that  he  himself  has  a 
similar  juxtaposition, 
which  he  finds  in 
many  ways  agreeable 
He  then  gives  us  a 
I  glimpse  of  the  pano- 
rama of  a  Roman 
Catholic  parish-priest 
hood,  from  an  over- 
the- fence  point  of 
view.  The  regular 
church-work  he  could 
not  watch,  for  the 
church  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  the 
priest's  house,  but  he 
remembers  that  good 

Father  once 

said  to  him  wearily 
that  he  knew  confes- 
sion to  be  a  divinely 
ordained  ordinance,  for  no  mere  man  would  have  put  upon  his 
fellow  men  anything  so  hard.  After  this  it  did  not  trouble  Colo- 
nel Higginson  at  all,  but  was  only  gratifying,  when  he  used  to 
hear  often,  on  Sunday  noon,  the  click  of  the  billiard-balls  thi'ough 

Father 's  open  window  after   his  wearisome  two  masses. 

Colonel  Higginson  says  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  think  of  his 
neighbors  except  as  men  whom  he  respects  with  his  whole  heart. 
"And  yet,"  says  he — 

"it  sometimes  comes  across  the  mind,  after  a  chat  with  one  of 
them,  that  our  whole  mental  attitude  is  so  utterly  remote,  the 
one  from  the  other,  that  it  almost  seems  a  wonder  that  we  should 
meet  on  the  same  planet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  same  street. 
What  two  beings  can  be  further  apart,  one  asks,  than  a  human 
soul  which  glories  in  being  absolutely  subject  to  an  external 
authority,  and  one  which  can  not  see  either  the  need  or  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  apj)eal  ?  It  is  not  possible  to  have  an  authority 
outside  of  one's  own  private  judgment,  for  what  can  select  or 
accept  that  authority  save  that  ])rivate  judgment?  How  can  your 
mental  faculties  possibly  set  iip  for  you  a  tribunal  which  shall 
override  themselves?  They  can  no  more  do  it  than  a  stream  can 
rise  higher  than  its  source;  no  more  than  you  can  build  your 
house  downward  from  the  chimney-top;  no  more  than  you  can 
raise  yourself  from  the  ground  by  tugging  at  your  own  gar- 
ments. So  long  as  you  are  resting  on  your  own  faculties,  you 
must  rest  on  them,  and  to  imagine  that  you  can  substitute  some- 
thing—as an  infallible  church  or  even  an  infallible  book  does  not 
really  help  you  in  the  least,  because  the  same  reascm  and  con- 
science which  put  it  there  can  at  any  moment  take  it  away  or  dis- 
regard it.  Disguise  it  as  you  please,  you  are  trusting  your  own 
powers  at  last,  because  you  have  nothing  else  to  trust  to  ;  just  as, 
nomatterhow  thoroughly  you  have  put  yourself  into  aphysician's 
hands,  nothing  can  take  from  you  the  right  or  the  jiower  to  dis- 
regard his  prescriptions  or  substitute  those  of  some  other  physi- 
cian." 

Many  of  the  current  objections  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
seem  to  Colonel  Iligginson  to  be  trivial  or  untenable.  He  thinks 
it  is  not  easy  to  show  that  this  church  does  not  produce  as  good 
saints,  or  puets,  or  scientists,  as  any  other  body,  or  that  it  pro- 


duces more  criminals  when  we  compare,  class  for  class,  the  same 
social  grade.     He  continues  : 

"Of  course  poverty  is  responsible  for  a  great  many  sins,  and 
for  a  still  larger  proportion  of  convictions  in  court,  were  it  only 
for  the  want  of  bondsmen  or  paid  counsel.  Therefore  the  church 
which  has  most  of  the  poor  will  naturally  have  the  most  crimi- 
nals. I  used  to  think,  as  man}'  do,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  with  all  its  merits,  produced  people  less  truth-telling 
than  were  elsewhere  found  :  but  was  rather  taken  aback  by  the 
remark  of  a  young  Irish  girl,  one  of  two  sisters  whom  I  had  seen 
go  through  college  with  the  greatest  credit  and  teach  Greek  to 
their  priests  afterward.  I  had  said  something  on  the  subject  to 
her,  she  being  a  thoroughly  candid  and  ingenuous  soul.  'Do 
you  really  mean,'  she  said,  'that  you  put  a  little  less  faith  in  peo- 
ple's words  for  theirbeing  Catholics?"  'Yes,'  1  said, 'I  fear  I  do. ' 
'It  is  very  strange,'  she  thoughtfully  replied;  'that  is  just  the 
way  my  sister  and  I  feel  about  Protestants.'  It  reminded  me  of 
De  Goncourt's  saying,  'After  all,  every  political  discussion  comes 
back  to  this  :  I  am  better  than  you'  {Jf  su/s  incilUur  que  vous). 
It  is  much  the  same  with  the  comparison  of  religions." 

For  himself.  Colonel  Higginson  says  that  he  could  never  be  led 
to  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  as  many  are  led,  by  the  dignity  and 
beauty  of  the  ritual,  because  even  that  appears  to  him  tame  and 
dull  compared  with  the  impressiveness  of  the  Greek  Church,  even 
as  one  may  see  it  in  Paris,  with  its  stately,  melodious,  black- 
bearded  priests,  its  pewless  churches,  and  the  utter  absorption  of 
its  kneeling  congregations.      He  closes  by  saying  : 

"There  are,  however,  many  points  of  view  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  very  attractive.  But  every  church  claiming 
infallibility,  whether  for  a  pope  or  for  a  book,  is  hampered  by 
this  fatal  logical  defect— this  'vicious  circle,'  as  the  logicians  say 
— that  it  has  to  employ  reason  and  con.science  to  set  up  the  very 
authority  which  is  to  override  reason  and  conscience.  We  all 
depend  upon  our  private  judgment  at  last,  because  we  have  noth- 
ing else  to  depend  upon.  To  claim  anything  else  is  to  practise 
an  unconscious  juggling  with  our  own  minds.  I  invariably  find 
that  the  ablest  of  the  younger  converts  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church — who  are  numerous,  as  are  the  converts  in  the  other 
direction — give  this  as  the  essential  ground  of  their  change. 
And  I  also  find  that  the  very  able  Roman  Catholic  newspaper 
which  I  read  every  week,  while  prompt  to  answer — and  usually 
with  success — all  the  superficial  arguments  against  the  church, 
keeps  absolutely  silent  as  to  this  vital  and  final  obstacle." 


Bodily  Attitude  in  Prayer.— Recalling  the  tradition  that 
the  Apostle  James  spent  so  much  time  on  his  knees  that  the  skin 
became  calloused  almost  like  a  bone,  'J'/ie  Christian  Advocate 
says:  "'While  kneeling  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  positions 
for  devotion,  whether  it  be  a  minister  or  St.  James  who  stays  on 
his  knees  until  physical  changes  inimical  to  health  are  produced, 
he  performs  a  work  of  supererogation.  While  few  spend  enough 
time  on  their  knees  in  prayer,  kneeling  has  no  preeminence  over 
any  other  attitude.  When  Solomon  dedicated  the  temple  he 
'stood  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord  in  the  presence  of  all  the  con- 
gregation,'spread  forth  his  hands,  and  prayed.  When  Moses 
heard  the  call  of  God  and  made  haste,  he  bowed  his  head  3lX\(S. 
worshiped.  When  David  called  on  the  congregation,  \.\\^y"  boiced 
doivn  their  heads,  and  worshiped  the  Lord  and  the  king.'  On 
another  occasion  David  came  and.vA'()//  before  the  Lord  and  said  : 
'Who  am  I.  O  Lord  God,  and  what  is  mine  house?'  But  David 
also  said:  'Come,  let  us  worship  and  bow  down:  let  us  kneel 
before  the  Lord  our  Maker. '  Also  when  Jehoshaphat  bowed  his 
head  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  then  all  Judah  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem  fe//  before  the  Lend  and  worshiped  Him. 
Thus  a  man  who  wishes  to  pray  may  take  his  choice  of  every 
possible  attitude.  He  may  stand,  sit,  bow.  kneel,  or  prostrate 
himself  at  full  length  upon  his  bcil,  the  ground,  or  the  tloor.  But 
whichever  altitude  he  chooses,  it  must  be  to  him  the  best  expres- 
sion at  the  time  of  his  actual  state  of  feeling.  If  he  selects  one 
method  to  the  destruction  of  his  health  and  the  diminution  of  the 
capacity  to  labor,  it  is  an  act  ^  not  in  any  honor  to  the  satisfying 
of  the  flesh,'  but  a  species  of  'will  worship'  or  'voluntary  humil- 
ity,' and  he  must  take  the  consetiuences. " 
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GLADSTONE   ON    THE    FUTURE    LIFE. 

"  T^ESTINIES  depend  upon  character,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
-■-> '  one  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  his  chapter  on  "The 
Future  Life  and  the  Condition  of  Man  Therein"  {Norili  Ameri- 
can Revicio.  March).  At  one  place,  quoting  the  words  of  John 
(v..  28,  29),  "Marvel  not  at  this;  for  the  hour  is  coming  in  the 
which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and  shall  come 
forth,  they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and 
they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation,"  he 
remarks : 

"Large,  in  proportion  to  the  small  volume  of  his  recorded  in- 
structions, was  the  eschatological  teaching  of  our  Lord,  but  it  all 
went  straight  to  the  most  central  and  the  simplest  truths— His 
mission  to  draw  all  men  unto  Him  ;  the  beatitude  of  those  con- 
senting to  be  drawn,  in  being  one  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  ; 
for  those  who  refuse,  a  state  of  darkness,  exclusion,  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,  a  scene  of  misery  and  affliction,  on  which  the 
curtain  of  the  Gospel  drops.  That  curtain  is  never  lifted  :  and 
all  that  is  behind  it  would  seem  to  be  withheld  from  us  and  re- 
served for  the  counsels  of  the  Most  High." 

Further  on  he  reasons  as  follows  : 

"The  sceptical  mind  may  frame  questions  as  it  will:  Death 
sternly  refuses  to  give  it  any  satisfaction.  The  love  of  money 
may  heap  around  us  mountains  of  gold  ;  all  this  is  but  to  lower 
the  ratio  of  that  which  a  man  is,  to  that  which  he  possesses.  The 
fever  of  self-indulgence  may  multiply  our  enjoyments  ;  but  each 
new  enjoyment  is,  for  the  common  run  of  men,  a  new  want,  and 
each  new  want  is  a  new  link  in  the  chain  of  moral  servitude,  a 
new  deduction  from  our  high  prerogative  of  freedom.  Schemes 
of  negation  may  each  for  a  while  fret  and  fume  upon  the  stage  of 
human  affairs.  It  is  Death,  the  great  auditor  of  accounts,  that 
reduces  them,  one  and  all,  to  their  natural  and  small  dimensions. 
The  present  is  louder  than  ever  in  its  imperious  demands;  but 
injured  nature  takes  it  upon  her  to  reply  that  the  present  is  the 
life  of  animals,  and  the  future  is  the  life  of  man.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  luxury,  we  are  immeasurably  ahead  of  the  ancient  Greek, 
and  we  might  have  been  proportionably  more  successful  in  shut- 
ting off  the  questionings  of  the  soul  respecting  that  which  is  to 
come,  had  not  a  new  voice  sounded  forth  in  the  world  to  proclaim 
the  word  Resurrection  ;  since  which  it  has  become  impossible,  by 
any  process  within  our  resources,  to  stifle  the  longings  of  the 
human  spirit  to  obtain  the  command  of  some  instrument  for 
measuring  the  future  which  expands  before  it. 

"I  suppose  it  to  be  an  acknowledged  fact  that  for  the  Apostles, 
and  for  the  first  following  teachers  of  Christianity,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection  lay  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  Gospel.  It 
was  a  salient  proof,  of  matchless  force  for  the  new  scheme  that, 
whereas  the  great  enemy  to  be  destroyed,  according  to  the  ancient 
promise,  was  Death,  Death  was  at  once  and  visibly  destroyed  by 
the  Resurrection.  Moreover,  it  was  the  road  toward  the  solution 
of  that  cloud  of  mysterious  problems  which  lay  spread  all  round 
the  idea  of  our  own  future  life.  It  might  have  been  imagined, 
then,  that  as  the  Resurrection  was  the  first  word  of  the  Gospel, 
the  handling  of  these  mysteries  would  be  the  next.  But  no.  The 
teaching  which  at  once  traveled  so  far  into  the  darkness  before 
us  as  the  Resurrection,  forthwith  traveled  back  from  it.  It  came 
back,  in  due  order,  from  the  Resurrection  which  lay  on  the  far- 
ther side  of  the  grave,  to  the  resurrection  which  lies  on  the  hither 
side.  Under  the  Christian  system,  destinies  depend  upon  char- 
acter; and  it  is  the  character  which  has  to  be  formed  here  which 
will  shape  the  destinies  that  are  to  be  undergone  hereafter.  It 
might  almost  be  said  without  levity  that  the  early  Christians  set 
about  the  work  of  character,  and  left  destiny  to  take  care  of 
itself." 


LABOUCHERE    BEGINS    AN     ECCLESIASTICAL 

PILLORY. 

T_^OR  several  years  Mr.  Labouchere  has  maintained  in  his 
-*-  paper.  Truth,  week  by  week,  a  department  which  he  calls 
his  "Legal  Pillory."  In  it  he  holds  up  to  scorn  and  contempt 
those  of  the  great  body  of  unpaid  English  magistrates  who  fail  in 
one  direction  or  the  other  to  make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime. 
The  New  York  Sun' s  London  correspondent  says  that  the  result 
has  been  that  the  average  justice  of  the  peace  stands  in  whole- 
some dread  of  Mr.  Labouchere's  notice.  This  correspondent  goes 
on  to  say  : 

"More  recently  Mr.  Labouchere  has  undertaken  to  deal  in  sim- 
ilar fashion  with  those  among  the  official  representatives  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  in  various  outrageous  ways  succeed  in 
disgracing  their  clerical  offices  and  in  bringing  the  church  itself 
under  derision  and  disdain.  The  record  of  meanness,  bigotry, 
cruelty,  and  intolerance  printed  week  by  week  is  appalling  and 
revolting.  Probably  Mr.  Labouchere  would  say  that  his  object 
in  exposing  the  weaknes.ses  and  offenses  of  many  of  the  clergy  of 
the  church  of  the  state  was  more  to  cure  the  abuses  specified  than 
to  arouse  a  general  popular  revolt  against  religion  and  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Something  in  the  nature  of  the  latter  effect,  how- 
ever, is  being  produced,  and,  as  jNIr.  Labouchere  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  disestablishment,  he  probably  does  not  regret  the 
general  influence  of  his  crusade.  Almost  any  unprejudiced  ob- 
server will  grant  that  Mr.  Labouchere's  attack  is  amply  justified. 
The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  inferior  as  a  class  to  the 
members  of  any  other  profession  in  England.  The  men  of  brains 
among  them  are  far  fewer  in  number,  proportionately,  to  the  men 
of  brains  in  the  pulpit  of  the  United  States,  or  the  men  of  brains 
in  the  non-conformist  charches  of  this  country. 

"Burial  scandals,  by  the  way,  are  very  common,  especially  in 
country  parishes.  Thus,  last  week  Canon  Houghton,  vicar  of 
Blackley ,  officiated  at  a  funeral  in  the  parish  church  and  also  at  the 
interment  in  the  cemetery  half  a  mile  away.  It  so  happened  that 
a  lady  who  had  been  unable  to  attend  the  church  service  joined 
the  mourners  at  the  grave.  This,  it  seems,  was  in  violation  of 
one  of  the  vicar's  arbitrary  rules,  which  forbids  anybody  being 
admitted  to  the  cemetery  who  had  not  attended  the  whole  service. 
Rather  than  suffer  his  precious  rule  to  be  infringed,  this  arrogant 
cleric  peremptorily  refused  to  go  on  with  the  service  at  the  grave 
unless  the  lady  withdrew.  She  naturally,  out  of  respect  for  the 
feelings  of  the  bereaved  family,  left  the  cemetery.  These  and 
many  other  things,  week  by  week  and  almost  day  by  day,  are 
preparing  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
the  state  religion." 


ACCORDI.NG  to  a  reliable  authority  there  are  1,403,559  negro  Haptists  in 
the  Southern  States:  "The  number  of  negro  Methodists  is  1,190,638,  or 
about  213,000  less  than  the  aggregate  of  colored  Baptists.  The  jNIethodists 
are  divided  into  more  branches  than  the  Baptists,  those  having  the  Episco- 
pal system  embracing  the  great  majority  of  church  membeis." 

The  latest  memorial  movement  started  in  England  is  one  to  present  the 
venerable  Baptist  patriarch  of  Lichilyful,  Wales,  with  a  testimonial.  The 
Rev.  Robert  Jones  is  one  of  the  oldest  Baptist  ministers  of  Wales.  He  is 
one  of  the  "characters'"  of  the  Welsh  pulpit,  and  his  name  is  a  household 
word  throughout  Wales. 


A  Criticism  of  Missionary  Work. —  "The  unrest 
which  the  deputation  of  the  American  Board  found  to  exist  among 
the  churches  in  Japan  founded  and  nurtured  by  its  missionaries, 
and  known  as  the  Kumi-ai  churches,"  says  The  Jourtial  and 
Mcssetigcr  (Baptist,  Cincinnati),  "seems  to  be  almost  or  quite 
unknown  among  those  of  the  other  missions — the  Presbyterians 
and  the  Baptists.  Rev.  J.  L.  Dearing,  one  of  our  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries, writing  to  Rev.  F.  S.  Dobbins,  says  that  'not  one 
native  preacher,'  outside  of  the  Kumi-ai  churches,  or  in  any  other 
denomination  than  the  Congregational,  can  be  named  as  preach- 
ing the  'new  theology. '  Neither  the  Presbyterians  nor  the  Meth- 
odists are  troubled  by  that  heresy,  and  'the  Baptists  have  no 
trouble  with  it  at  all.'  All  that  the  deputation  of  the  American 
Board  found  so  disappointing  and  distressing  among  the  mis- 
sions seems  to  grow  out  of  the  lack  of  sound  and  evangelical 
teaching  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries.  It  is  the  Andoversemi- 
Unitarianism  that  is  doing  the  mischief.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  surprise  because  of  it.  'What  man  sows,  that  shall  he  also 
reap.'  If  the  missionary  goes  with  a  half-formed,  half-cherished 
doubt  as  to  the  final  doom  of  the  heathen,  half  persuaded  that  he 
who  'has  not  had  a  fair  chance  in  this  life'  may  be  allowed  an- 
other chance  in  the  future  life,  he  will  fail  to  produce  conviction 
of  the  truth  strong  and  fast  in  the  minds  of  the  'converts, '  and  he 
need  not  be  surprised  that  just  such  things  occur  as  are  reported 
to  have  occurred  in  Japan.  The  first  requisite  of  a  missionary  is 
that  he  be  convinced,  and  be  firm  in  the  conviction,  that  only  the 
Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation." 
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SABBATH    OR   SUNDAY? 

THE  Sabbath  or  Sunday  question  has  a  renewed  interest  at 
present.  Not  a  few  churches  declare  the  old  Sabbath  law 
void  and  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  to  be  based  solely 
upon  the  moral  obligation  to  worship.  A  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion in  The  Theological  Magazine  (Lutheran),  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  gives  a  clear  insight  into  ihe  line  of  arguments  adopted  by 
those  who  reject  the  legalistic  conception  of  Sabbath  observance. 
The  run  of  argument  is  in  substance  the  following  : 

1.  In  case  the  law  commanding  the  observance  of  the  seventh 
day  is  still  in  force,  then  too  is  the  law  determining  the  manner 
of  its  observance  in  force;  then  also  the  penalty  of  death  should 
be  executed  to  this  day  as  it  was  executed  upon  all  violators  of 
the  Mosaic  law.  To  make  this  feasible,  a  New-Testament  the- 
ocracy must  prevail  similar  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  But  the  New  Testament  teaches  plainly  that  the  Sabbath 
days  of  the  Jews  belong  to  the  shadows  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  have  passed  away,  with  the  appearance  of  the  body,  which 
is  Christ  {cf.  Col.  ii.  i6.  17).  By  placing  the  laws  concerning  meat 
and  the  Sabbath  side  by  side,  the  Apostle  teaches  us  the  true  re- 
lations which  Christians  must  sustain  to  these  ordinances.  We 
have  entire  freedom  respecting  them.  We  have  liberty  to  ob- 
serve the  Sabbath  days  and  liberty  not  to  observe  them  ;  just  as 
we  have  liberty  to  eat  pork  and  liberty  not  to  eat  pork.  We  may 
do  the  one  or  not  do  the  other,  and  in  either  case  .serve  God  or  in 
either  case  serve  the  devil.  If  we  observe  the  day  or  do  not  ob- 
serve the  day  in  the  Lord,  in  faith,  in  the  true  evangelical  spirit 
of  Christian  liberty,  then  we  serve  God  {cf.  Rom.  xiv.  5,  6). 

3.  It  is  a  dangerous  position  to  maintain  the  permanence  and 
inviolability  of  this  Mosaic  law;  for  by  honoring  these  shadows 
as  still  in  force,  we  thereby  place  ourselves  again  under  the  bond- 
age of  the  law.  By  acknowledging  the  Sabbath's  reign  over  us 
we  ignore  the  body,  Christ,  who  has  come  to  blot  out  "the  hand- 
writing or  ordinances"  (Col.  ii.  14).  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Apostle  pleads  with  the  Galatians  not  to  adopt  a  perverted  gospel 
(Gal.  iv.  9-1 1).  Jesus  declared  Himself  even  the  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath  day.  and  as  such  He  had  power  to  free  us  from  its  bond- 
age.    St.  Paul  teaches  us  that  He  actually  exercised  this  power. 

4.  But  we  are  free  not  only  from  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  but  also 
from  any  fixed  day.  There  is  no  divine  obligation  placed  upon 
us  to  observe  religiously  any  fixed  day.  It  is  hard  to  see  the 
force  and  consistency  of  those  old  theologians,  venerable  and 
learned  tho  thev  be.  who  argue  that  tho  we  are  no  longer  bound 
to  a  legal  observance  of  the  seventh  day.  yet  we  are  still  under 
restraint  to  observe  one  day  in  seven.  Where  is  this  written? 
The  seventh  day,  and  the  seventh  day  only,  is  of  divine  institution. 
It  is  abrogated  in  the  New  Testament.  No  other  day  has  been 
divinely  instituted  in  its  place.  Hence  we  must  regard  ourselves 
entirely  free  with  re.spect  to  the  religious  observance  of  any  fixed 
day  {cf.  Gal.  iv.  10.  11). 

This  view  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  commandment  of  the 
Sabbath  observance.     We  note  the  following : 

1.  The  essence  of  the  commandment  remains,  and  is  in  force  in 
the  New-Testament  era.  The  seventh  day  was  merely  a  form, 
merely  a  shadow;  the  true  aim  and  object,  the  mora/  i);ut.  the 
hearing  and  teaching  and  obeying  Gnd's  word — this  remains  and 
is  obligatory  on  man  to  the  end  of  days. 

2.  Since  God  has  declared  that  all  things  should  be  done  de- 
cently and  in  order,  the  Christians  have  fixed  a  day  and  have 
agreed  on  a  certain  time  when  they  will  meet  and  hear  this  word 
and  thus  comply  with  the  spirit  and  real  purpose  of  God's  com- 
mandment. And  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  yield  to  this  estab- 
lished order.  Sunday  is  not  a  divine  institution,  but  is  an  aj)- 
pointment  of  the  church.  We  observe  the  Sunday  not  as  under 
bondage  but  under  the  disjjensation  of  Gospel  liberty.  We  rest 
on  Sunday,  abstain  from  daily  toil,  hasten  to  (iod's  house,  not 
because  it  is  Sunday,  but  because  the  Word  of  God  is  preached 
there  and  then.  The  obligatory  observance  of  the  seventh  day 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  free-will  observance  of  the  first  in 
the  New  Testament  furnish  us  with  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
character  of  two  covenants. 

3.  Since  by  common  consent  Christians  assemble  in  their  houses 
of  worship  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  we  are  admonished  by 
the  apostle  (Heb.  x.  24.  2^)  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  our- 
selves as  is  the  manner  of  some.     Under  existing  circumstances. 


to  rebel  against  the  proper  observance  of  the  Christian  Sunday 
with  a  boasting  assertion  of  Christian  liberty,  would  do  violence 
to  that  spirit  of  meekness  and  charity  which  is  to  grace  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  and  manifests  a  spirit  of  arrogant  presumption 
which  abuses  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness. 


ARE    PROTESTANTS    RACING 

SHRINES? 


FOR    CATHOLIC 


SOME  "notable  expressions"  by  Protestant  ministers  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  are  claimed  to  "indicate  a  tendency  toward 
those  particular  forms  of  Catholic  truth  which  traditional  Protes- 
tantism has  bitterly  rejected."  are  published  by  The  Catholic 
Standard  and  Times  of  that  city,  such  as  the  following  : 

"The  Rev.  John  B.  G.  Pidge,  D.D.,  of  the  Fourth  Baptist 
Church,  preached  a  sermon  last  December  on  the  topic,  'Is  there 
a  Purgatory?'  and  his  reasoning  led  to  the  affirmative  answer 
which  he  gave  to  the  question.  It  is  true  he  explained  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  this  paper  that  the  purgatory  he  believed  in  is  not 
the  'Catholic  purgatory,'  but  purgatory  of  some  sort  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  admit.  Closely  related  to  this  in  subject  and  tendency 
was  the  sermon  preached  quite  recently  by  the  Rev.  George  D. 
Baker,  D.D.,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  'Concerning  them 
who  are  asleep. '  Dr.  Baker  does  not  appear  to  believe  in  purga- 
tory, but  yet  he  doe:>  approve  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  tho  he.  too. 
is  inclined  to  'draw  the  line'  at  the  Catholic  practises  in  this  re- 
gard, particularly  at  masses  for  the  dead,  tho  his  reasoning  here 
is  undoubtedly  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts.  Then 
there  was  the  sermon  of  the  Rev.  John  Dows  Hills,  of  St.  Mary's 
P.  E.  Church,  on  'Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus.'  in  which  the 
traditional  Protestant  attitude  almost  of  irreverence  toward  the 
Mother  of  God  was  declared  to  be  altogether  wrong." 

We  quote  a  part  of  the  editor's  comment  on  these  facts : 

"To-day  these  tendencies  toward  the  harmony  of  Catholic  truth 
mean  much  more  than  anything  of  the  sort  could  have  meant  fifty 
years  ago,  and  they  are  more  common  and  more  active.  There 
is  clearly  perceptible  in  the  reasoning  world  a  strong  reaction 
against  the  various  forms  of  infidelity,  and  among  those  who  call 
themselves  Protestants  the  traditional  sentiment  of  Protestantism 
is  dying,  or  dead,  or  nearly  so.  Of  course  we  mean  Protestants 
of  moral  life  and  of  devout  aspirations.  Intelligent  Protestants 
are  gradually  ridding  themselves  of  their  inherited  misunder- 
standings of  what  the  Catholic  religion  is  and  what  the  Catholic 
Church  stands  for.  As  a  body,  the  Protestant  ministers  of  this 
country  are  intellectual  and  virtuous  men,  representing  the  sum 
of  the  religious  spirit  of  their  laity.  Leaving  out  of  account  those 
who  are  mere  sensationalists,  more  or  less  insincere,  and  that 
other  somewhat  large  fraction  of  ignorant  and  fanatical  preachers, 
the  Protestant  ministers  of  the  United  States  who  are  both  pious 
and  educated  are  all  more  or  less  affected  in  the  tendency  toward 
a  return  to  Catholic  unity  so  much  desired  by  the  Holy  Father." 


Infant  Baptism.— "Christian  teachers  who  do  not  hold  to 
baptismal  regeneration  (the  impossibility  of  salvation  without 
baptism),"  says  The  Morning  Star  (Free-Will  Baptist,  Boston), 
"have  no  good  reason  for  opposing  the  decline  of  the  practise  of 
baptizing  infants.  This  practise  did  not  exist  in  the  apostolic  era. 
It  grew  up  after  the  first  century,  in  consequence  of  the  growth 
of  an  erroneous  teaching  that  regeneration  is  effected  only  in 
bajitism.  If,  then,  it  was  reasoned,  baptism  is  necessary  to  sal- 
vation, then  of  course  we  must  baptize  the  new-born  babe  in 
order  to  save  his  soul  from  perdition.  And  thus  the  Roman 
Catholic  reasons  to-day.  So  also  all  who  still  hold  that  an  un- 
baptized  soul  can  not  possibly  be  saved.  The  doctrine  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration,  however,  has  been  seen  to  be  an  error  by 
many  who  still  uphold  the  practise  that  was  consequent  upon  it, 
viz.,  the  baptism  of  irresponsible  infants.  It  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  neither  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  nor 
the  practise  of  infant  baptism  existed  among  the  apostles.  It 
may  also  bo  affirmed,  that,  wherever  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration  has  ones  existed  but  has  become  extinct,  a  decline 
of  the  jiractise  of  infant  baptism  will,  sooner  or  later,  show  itself. 
When  the  root  dies,  the  stalk  will  also  die.  When  the  conception 
that  a  soul  can  not  be  saved  without  formal  baptism  passes  away, 
the  practise  of  infant  baptism  will  inevitably  fall  into  neglect." 
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ARTHUR  T.   PIERSON,   D.D. 


THE    BAPTISM    OF    DR.    PIERSON. 

^  I  ""HE  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D. ,  the  well-known  preacher, 
-•■  editor,  and  writer,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Bethany  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Philadelphia,  has  formally  entered  the  Baptist 
denomination,  having  been  baptized  by  the  Rev.  James  A.  Spur- 
geon  at  West  Croyden  Chapel,  London,  on  Saturday  evening, 

February  i.  In  ex- 
plaining this  step  on 
his  part  Dr.  Pierson 
says  that  before  he 
came  in  contact  with 
the  late  Mr.  Spurgeon 
his  mind  had  been 
perplexed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  believers'  bap- 
tism. After  his  con- 
nection with  the  Tab- 
ernacle and  its  famous 
pastor,  he  had  so  far 
advanced  as  to  dis- 
continue the  practise 
of  infant  sprinkling. 
Seeing  that  some  bap- 
tism was  needed,  he 
was  led  to  accept  the 
principle  of  believers' 
baptism,  as  the  only 
Scriptural  form  of  that  rite.  Dr.  Pierson  also  says  that  he  had 
from  time  to  time  to  deal  with  what  he  considered  uncomfor- 
table texts  referring  to  this  question.  Preaching  on  one  oc- 
casion at  the  Tabernacle  about  eunuchs'  baptism,  he  confesses 
that  he  felt  sorely  perplexed  to  reconcile  the  teaching  therein 
shown  with  his  practises.  The  baptism  of  Dr.  Pierson  is  the 
occasion  of  various  comments  in  the  religious  press.  Thus  The 
Christian  Covwionwealth  (London)  says: 

"The  idea  of  the  Doctor's  surrender  to  the  Baptist  position  had 
been  abandoned,  especially  since  the  association  of  his  name  with 
a  general  mission,  and  later  still  with  Westminster  Chapel.  Be- 
sides, it  is  less  than  a  fortnight  ago  that  in  one  of  the  Baptist 
weeklies  a  quotation  was  given  from  one  of  Dr.  Pierson's  most 
recent  publications,  showing  that  he  still  clung  to  his  former  at- 
titude on  baptism,  and  had  not  abandoned  <iis  early  convictions.' 
Notwithstanding  this,  we  have  the  fact  of  his  actual  baptism. 
There  is  no  absolute  inconsistency  in  all  this.  For  it  is  natural 
that  until  a  man  sees  clearly  and  fully  his  duty,  he  should  defend 
his  old  fortress  to  the  last  shot,  and  that  is  evidently  what  Dr. 
Pierson  has  done.  Having  been  in  conflict  on  the  question  for  a 
long  time,  he  has  exhausted  his  resources  of  defense,  and  has 
honorably  surrendered,  not  to  the  Baptists,  but  to  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  truth." 

The  Uttited  Presbyterian  (Pittsburg)  remarks: 

"We  wonder  if  any  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  will  have 
increased  confidence  in  the  piety  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson,  now  that 
he  has  become  a  Baptist  and  has  been  immersed.  If  such 
changes  of  ecclesiastical  relationship  were  very  frequent,  the 
effect  upon  the  world  would  certainly  not  be  good." 

The  Journal  and  Messenger  (Baptist,  Cincinnati)  quotes  the 
statements  made  by  Dr.  Pierson  explaining  his  action,  and  then 
says : 

"That  seems  to  be  clear  enough,  and  is  certainly  most  com- 
mendable. He  tells  us  that  since  he  was  in  the  Tabernacle  he 
has  had  a  very  marked  and  rich  experience  which  he  hopes  is  to 
color  and  characterize  all  his  future  career.  In  view  of  these 
things,  every  Baptist  will  give  Dr.  Pierson  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship." 

The  Outlook  (Congregational)  has  this  comment : 

"No  one  who  knows  Dr.  Pierson  will  doubt  that  he  has  taken 
this  step  conscientiously,  and  no  one  can  now  intimate  that  it  is 


because  of  any  ulterior  or  selfish  motive.  His  greatest  friends  in 
recent  years  have  been  men  like  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  Dr.  A.  J. 
Gordon,  and  they  have  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  influen- 
cing him  to  take  this  step." 

The  Independent  refers  to  the  incident  in  these  words  : 

"At  last  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  has  become  a  Baptist.  He  has 
been  immerspd  in  Spurgeon 's  Tabernacle  by  the  younger  Spur- 
geon. It  will  be  remembered  that  he  preached  for  some  months 
in  the  Tabernacle  after  Mr.  Spurgeon 's  death,  and  there  was 
something  of  a  party  in  the  church  which  then  wished  him  to  be 
chosen  pastor;  but  ]\Ir.  Spurgeon's  son  was  called  home  from 
Australia  to  take  the  place." 


HOPE   OF  THE   "DOWNTRODDEN    JEW." 

"\  T  O  race  or  tribe  or  clan  has  been  so  much  abused,  wronged, 
■*■  ^  and  outraged  as  the  children  of  Israel,  says  The  Ameri- 
can Israelite.  Mentioning  first  the  fact  that  Jews  were  enslaved 
in  Egypt,  and  that  at  the  dawn  of  freedom,  when  they  had  shaken 
off  the  bondage  of  Pharaoh's  land,  there  was  Amalek  to  cut  off 
the  faint  and  the  weak  in  the  rear  of  the  camp,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds : 

"The  same  was  the  case  when  the  sons  of  Judah  came  back 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity  under  Zerubabel,  Ezra,  and  Nebe- 
miah  ;  scarcely  were  they  organized  under  a  shadow  of  independ- 
ence when  there  came  Haman,  the  prime  minister  of  Ahasuerus, 
and  planned  the  destruction  of  the  whole  people,  as  did  also  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes after  him,  and  as  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Hadrian 
nearly  accomplished  it  after  them.  That  which  came  after  the 
fall  of  Betharand  lasted  sixteen  centuries  long  baflSes  description. 
Every  day  of  sunshine  was  followed  by  ten  of  storm,  darkness,  and 
devastation.  The  entire  flood  of  human  and  barbarian  wicked- 
ness went  over  the  heads  of  the  sons  of  Israel.  The  Pharaohs 
of  Europe  never  became  as  conscientious  as  the  Pharaoh  of 
Egypt  that  exclaimed,  '  Jehovah  is  the  righteous,  I  and  my  people 
are  the  wicked.'  They  went  on  and  on  'condemning,  ostraci- 
zing, torturing,  and  slaying  the  seed  of  Abraham — the  work  of  the 
Crusaders  and  the  Inquisition  were  only  a  little  louder  episodes  in 
the  history  of  crime — until  God  slew  the  first-born  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  America  and  France,  and  subsequent  insurrections,  which 
crushed  the  serpent's  head,  the  head  of  despotism  in  state  and 
church,  and  the  Pharaohs  are  now  the  mere  shadows  of  former 
autocrats.  This  new  state  of  affairs  brought  relief  also  to  the 
downtrodden  Jew.  Liberty,  as  far  as  her  domain  reaches, 
offered  him  a  home  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  inalienable  rights 
of  man.  Not  long,  however,  did  Israel  breathe  the  air  of  free- 
dom when  reaction  set  in,  in  the  different  forms  of  Judophobia, 
running  into  stupid  and  malicious  anti-Semitism  in  one  place, 
into  sweet  and  smooth-faced  bigotry  in  another,  in  social  ostra- 
cism elsewhere  ;  and  there  we  are  yet,  right  now.  Still  here  we 
are  as  numerous  and  vigorous  as  ever;  physically,  morally,  and 
intellectually  unimpaired,  and  our  optimism  unalloyed.  How  do 
you  account  for  that,  philosopher  of  history?  If  you  can  not  do 
it,  read  in  Moses,  Leviticus  xxvi.  44,  45,  or  in  Jeremiah  xlvi.  28. 
These  and  similar  passages  explain  the  miracle  and  confirm  the 
truth  of  prophecy.  Do  not  forget  to  read  those  passages  repeat- 
edly, and  learn  from  them  how  the  will  of  the  Lord  is  done  ?" 


Writing  in  Tlie  Presbyterian  Banner^  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  says  that 
"one  effect  of  the  inadequate  support  of  the  ministry  is  the  discourage- 
ment of  young  men  brought  up  in  comfortable  homes,  when  they  think  of 
the  ministry  as  their  life-work.  It  would  be  easily  to  establish  and  illus- 
trate this  statement,  if  necessary.  It  would  be  easy  also  to  furnish  statis- 
tics contrasting  the  salaries  of  men  with  little  education,  ordinary  charac- 
ter, and  liberty  to  'live  as  they  list,'  with  the  fluctuating  incomes  of  thou- 
sands of  educated,  high-toned,  hard-working  occupants  of  pulpits  over  our 
land." 

Bishop  Vincent  was  recently  asked  by  a  Congregationalist  why  so 
many  young  Methodist  preachers  go  into  the  Congregationalist  Church? 
The  reply  was,  "Why  do  not  the  other  churches  rear  enough  preachers  of 
their  own  ?" 

The  proposed  Episcopal  cathedral  in  Washington,  D.  C,  will  cost 
$3,000,000  when  completed,  ahd  other  buildings  which  goto  make  up  a  group 
included  in  the  cathedral  plans  will  add  another  million  to  the  proposed 
outlay. 

A,  TABLET  made  of  Nile  mud,  recently  found  in  the  British  Museum, 
contains  in  cuneiform  characters  the  marriage  proposal  of  a  Pharaoh  for 
the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Babylon.  It  was  written  about 
3,500  j'ears  ago. 
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THE   TRIPLE   ALLIANCE. 

TREITSCHKE.  the  German  historian,  declares  that  the  unity 
of  Germany  will  be  found  irksome  by  the  other  great 
powers  in  Europe  as  time  passes  on.  The  nations  of  Europe 
have  suddenly  been  deprived  of  their  traditional  battle-grounds, 
and  the  fields  of  Central  Europe  can  no  longer  be  devastated  by 
foreign  troops.  Instead  of  the  war-contributions  collected  in 
German  provinces,  by  which  formerly  large  armies  were  kept  in 
the  field,  fighting-nations  must  now  provide  the  necessary  ex- 
penses for  their  troops  out  of  their  own  pockets.  But  if  the  unity 
of  Germany  is  distasteful  to  many  European  statesmen,  the 
Dreibund  is  still  more  so.  Hence  we  hear,  from  time  to  time, 
that  Germany.  Austria,  and  Italy  will  sever  the  alliance  which 
they  have  entered  into  for  common  defense.  This  hope  is  spe- 
cially strong  in  England  just  now.  A  writer  in  The  New  Review 
(London)  points  out  that  Italy  is  likely  to  look  for  other  friends. 
He  says : 

"The  Triple  Alliance  is  an  intolerable  burden  to  her— the  more 
so  as  her  northern  provinces  have  no  sort  of  natural  inclination 
toward  Austria.  Italy  fears  France  on  her  seaboard  only,  for  her 
army  could  make  good  the  passes  of  the  Alps  against  her  for 
months.  We  also  fear  France  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  her  first 
V  low  would  be  struck  against  our  over-weak  Mediterranean  fleet. 
An  understanding  in  regard  of  any  attack  from  France  would 
give  us  an  overwhelming  superiority  at  sea— for  Italy  commands 
at  least  ten  ironclads  of  the  best— and  both  powers  should  be 
secure  against  any  sudden  onset.  Austria  would  be  left  with  her 
southern  flank  unguarded,  and  might  be  trusted  to  discover  that 
she  has  no  cause  of  enmity  with  France.  She  might  be  left  to 
make  her  own  terms  with  Russia  in  the  Balkans,  which  should  be 
far  from  an  impossible  task.  And  the  Kaiser  would  be  left  to 
face  the  war  on  both  fronts  with  what  appetite  he  had.  It  would 
do  him  a  very  great  deal  of  good." 

The  Temps,  Paris,  thinks  that  Italy  has  discovered  by  this  time 
that  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from  France.  But  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  in  Italy  do  not  believe  in  French  friendship,  and  the 
Italian  population  of  Nice,  appealing  for  help  to  Italy  at  least  as 
strongly  as  the  French  inhabitants  of  Lorraine  to  France,  assist 
in  keeping  Italy  and  France  apart.  Among  the  Italian  Opposi- 
tion papers  the  Triple  Alliance  is  now  and  then  belittled.  Thus 
the  Italia,  Rome,  expresses  itself  as  follows  : 

"What  could  harm  Italy  if  the  political  situation  were  to 
change  in  Europe,  and  we  were  to  cease  our  alliance  with  Austria 
and  Germany?  The  old  fears  which  temporarily  forced  us  into 
the  Alliance  have  passed  away.  Who  is  going  to  believe  that 
Austria  can  hurt  us,  or  that  she  dreams  of  aggrandizement  at  our 
expense,  now  that  she  has  begun  to  change  her  ecclesiastical 
policy?  As  regards  France,  her  attitude  toward  us  is  determined 
by  our  own.  The  moment  we  cease  to  assist  Germany  in  defend- 
ing the  provinces  she  has  taken  from  France,  France  will  be 
friendly  to  us." 

Against  this  assumption,  however,  is  not  only  the  testimony  of 
a  majority  of  Italian  organs,  but  also  that  of  some  English 
papers.      The  Times  correspondent  at  Rome  says  : 

"Italy  is  more  than  ever  dependent  upon  the  Triple  Alliance 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  existence.  It  is  the  hostility  of  France 
which  causes  this.  I  have  been  a  long  time  at  Pome,  and  have 
been  familiar  with  Italy  for  thirty-five  years,  and  I  have  met 
only  a  single  Frenchman  who  did  not  hate  the  Italians  most 
cordially.  Only  yesterday  an  English  lady,  who  has  lived  much 
in  France  and  loves  the  French  people,  but  who  has  lived  more 
in  Italy  and  loves  the  Italians  too,  said,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation with  me,  that  in  all  her  acquaintance  with  French  people 
she  had  only  known  five  who  were  friendly  to  Italy." 

The  Kolnische  Zeittini;  (Cologne)  is  of  opinion  that  Germany 
will  not  secede  from  the  Dreibund.  Germany,  indeed,  is  forced 
to  guarantee  assistance  to  Austria  and  Italy  in  matters  which 


concern  her  but  little,  but  the  .advantages  gained  by  being  able 
to  command  peace  in  Europe  are  a  sufficient  return  for  the  out- 
lay. The  frankfurter  Zeitujig  points  out  that  Austria  needs 
the  help  of  Italy  and  Germany  against  Russia: 

"Austria  and  Italy  have  too  much  at  stake  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  in  Asia  Minor  to  allow  Russia  free  play  in  Bulgaria  and 
in  Turkey.  Nor  will  they  consent  to  a  Russian  occupation  of 
Constantinople.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  has  little  or  no 
direct  interests  to  safeguard  in  the  near  East.  Bismarck  has  on 
more  than  one  occasion  declared  that  the  Balkan  question  is  not 
worth  the  bones  of  a  single  Pommeranian  grenadier.  That  there 
is  a  better  understanding  between  Russia  and  Germany  of  late 
can  not  be  doubted.  Russia  knows  well  enough  that  Germany 
stands  between  her  and  Constantinople  only  as  the  ally  of  Austria 
and  Italy.  As  England  and  Italy  have  lately  been  very  friendly, 
while  Germany  and  Russia  openly  oppose  England,  the  'powers 
that  be'  at  Vienna  and  Rome  evidently  fear  a  change  in  Ger- 
many's policy  if  the  Turkish  question  is  brought  near  its  solution. 
Austria  has,  now  and  then,  made  an  attempt  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  England  while  remaining  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
But  Austria's  interest  are  principally  centered  in  the  Balkan  pen- 
insula. She  knows  that,  if  Turkey  is  divided  up,  100,000  men  of 
the  German  army  will  be  worth  more  than  all  the  fleets  in  the 
world.  Austria,  therefore,  "will  stand  by  her  Berlin  treaties. 
Italy  alone  is  a  weak  member  of  the  Alliance.  Italy  would  like 
to  obtain  England's  assistance  for  the  protection  of  her  extensive 
coast  line.  But  England  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  ;  her  empty 
promises  to  Denmark  in  1S64  and  to  Austria  in  1S66  prove  this. 
Italy,  when  pushed,  will  stand  by  the  Triple  Alliance." — Trans- 
lations made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  WARNING  TO  GERMAN    EMIGRANTS. 

THE  opponents  of  "undesirable  immigration"  have  no  more 
faithful  ally  than  the  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  (German  Soci- 
ety) of  New  York.  This  philanthropic  institution  continually 
warns  Germans  against  coming  here,  and  its  warnings  are  more 
earnest  this  year  than  ever.  As  the  German  press  has  largely 
published  the  society's  report,  it  can  not  fail  to  have  some  influ- 
ence. The  society  declares  that  the  Contract  Labor  Law  is 
handled  very  strictly  at  Ellis  Island,  and  explains  its  provisions, 
without,  however,  criticizing  it.  The  society  explains  that  work 
is  not  plentiful  here.  As  persons  certain  of  employment  are  in 
danger  of  being  sent  back  as  contract  laborers,  and  as  those  who 
come  here  to  search  for  work  are  likely  to  be  disappointed  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  the  society  deems  it  its  duty  to  inform  Ger- 
mans that  they  are  unlikely  to  improve  their  condition  by  coming 
here.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  large  number  of  persons  are 
warned  off  who  are  not  mentioned  in  the  law.     The  report  says : 

"With  the  exception  of  trained  agricultural  laborers,  who  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  months  will  always  find  employment 
in  the  Western  States,  we  can  not  hold  out  hopes  of  employment 
to  any  one.  We  repeat,  therefore,  our  annual  warnings  to  clerks, 
salesmen,  teachers,  men  of  learning,  ministers,  telegraphists, 
and  trained  officials  of  any  kind  ;  especially  also  to  students  and 
officers.  However  unfavorable  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed,  they  must  not  think  of  emigrating.  Such  people  have 
positively  no  chance  here,  neither  during  the  present  j'ear  nor  in 
the  next.     The  few  exceptions  do  not  count. 

"  It  is  a  common  rpactise  to  get  rid  of  ne'er-do-wcel  sons  bv  send- 
ing them  to  'that  great  reformatory.  America.'  to  'pass  through 
the  school  of  life.'  in  the  hope  that  privations  and  hardships  of 
all  sorts  will  force  these  young  men  to  accustom  themselves  to 
hard  work.  This  practise  we  condemn,  and  we  protest  against 
the  very  common  demand  that  we  should  assist  the 'schooling' 
referred  to.  If  parents  and  relatives  can  not  lead  the  graceless 
son  in  the  way  he  should  go.  he  is  sure  to  go  to  the  dogs  in  this 
coimtry,  where  he  is  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  resources  and 
soon  finds  a  circle  of  equally  frivolous  companions.  In  this  case 
also  the  few  exceptions  can  not  be  taken  as  samples. 

"We  frequently  receive  letters  from  ladies,  old  and  young,  and 
of  good  standing,  who  hope  to  find  in  America  employment  as 
companions,   governesses,   teachers,  readers,  or  in  similar  posi- 
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tions.  We  have  always  advised  them  against  coming  here,  and 
must  warn  them  more  than  ever,  for  during  the  present  hard 
times  even  wealthy  families  find  it  necessary  to  cut  down  their 
expenses.  Servant-girls,  however,  able  and  willing  to  do  all 
kinds  of  housework,  can  count  upon  employment  with  certainty, 
and  that  at  good  wages,  in  spite  of  the  hard  times." — Translated 

for  THK  LlTKKAKV   DiGEST. 


IS  THE    FRENCH    REPUBLIC    IN   DANGER? 

STUDENTS  of  modern  French  politics  are  inclined  to  think 
that  France  is  once  more  in  a  position  where  little  is  re- 
quired to  overthrow  the  Republic.  The  late  conrtict  between  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Ministry  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Senate,  backed  by  the  more  Conservative  Republicans,  on  the 
other,  seems  to  indicate  tliat  there  is  a  growing  desire  among  the 
Radical  element  to  abolish  the  Senate  altogether.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  violate  the  Constitution  in  order  to  do  this,  l)ut  the 
history  of  France  for  the  past  hundred  years  shows  that  such 
small  considerations  will  not  prevent  a  coitp  d' litai.  Briefly  told, 
the  crisis  was  brought  about  as  follows  : 

M.  Ricard,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  took  the  investigation  of  the 
Southern  Railway  scandals  out  of  the  hands  of  Chief  Justice 
Rempler  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Judge  Pointevin.  M. 
Ricard  professed  to  be  actuated  by  a  desire  to  see  strict  justice 
done,  but  his  own  name  has  been  connected  with  boodle  scandals, 
and  the  judge  whom  he  favored  is  called  by  the  funny  papers 
Pot  de  vin — rather  ominously.  The  Senate  objected  to  the  choice 
of  M.  Pointevin  ostensibly  on  constitutional  grounds,  in  reality 
because  the  Upper  House  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the  continual 
scandals,  and  feared  that  Judge  Pointevin  would  use  the  investi- 
gation for  political  purposes.  The  Senate  passed  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  in  the  Government,  but  the  Radical  majority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  sustained  M.  Bourgeois  and  his  colleagues. 
The  Lower  House  regards  the  making  and  unmaking  of  Minis- 
tries as  one  of  its  prerogatives,  and  is  rather  jealous  of  the  Senate 
in  such  matters.  The  Journal  des  Debats,  Paris,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  moderate  Republicans  who  supported  the  Ministry  will 
yet  regret  their  action,  as  it  may  end  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Republic.     Henri  Maret,  writing  in  the  Radical,  says  : 

"We  still  have  the  Republic,  but  it  is  only  because  the  Repub- 
lic has  luck.  There  is  no  pretender  of  strong  character  to  oppose, 
nor  a  victorious  general  to  endanger  it.  Nobody  is,  at  present, 
able  to  exercise  sufficient  influence  to  oppose  it.  But  if  any  one 
possessed  of  a  strong  character  were  to  make  an  attack  upon  our 
institutions,  the  Republic  could  not  stand.  Its  supporters  are 
•cowards,  and  the  people  are  so  disgusted  that  little  opposition 
would  be  offered." 

This  from  an  old,  stanch  Republican.  The  Gazette  de  f ranee 
also  thinks  that  "a  small  effort  on  the  part  of  a  legitimate  pre- 
tender, or  a  less  distinguished,  but  ambitious  man  would  end  the 
Republic."  The  Paris  correspondents  of  the  foreign  papers  with 
one  accord  describe  the  situation  as  very  grave.  The  Fraiik- 
fiirter  Zeiiujig  says  : 

"It  is  usually  thought  that  the  French  people  would  rise  if  all 
the  mass  of  corruption  is  laid  bare.  This  is,  however,  a  mistake. 
The  French  have  become  used  to  it.  If  the  people  were  informed 
to-morrow  that  200  or  250  of  their  representatives  are  mixed  up  in 
some  swindle,  they  would  only  wonder  that  there  are  not  more. 
The  real  danger  comes  from  the  representatives  themselves,  who 
continually  fear  exposure.  If  a  dictator  appears  upon  the  scene 
who  has  some  chance  of  success,  the  guilty  men  will  all  follow 
him.     They  would  then  be  certain  that  bygones  are  bygones." 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung,  Cologne,  points  out  that  che  abolition 
of  the  Senate  would  put  a  large  number  of  its  members  at  the 
■disposal  of  a  dictator.  The  situation  is  looked  upon  as  very  grave 
by  this  paper,  which  says  : 

"All  those  people  who  fish  in  troubled  waters,  and  all  political 


pessimists,  are  of  opinion  that  a  genuine  peace  can  not  be  estab- 
lished between  the  conflicting  Chambers.  The  present  troubles 
are  regarded  as  the  signs  of  the  coming  revolution,  of  beginning 
anarchy,  of  complete  overthrow.  Parliamentary  life  has  sunk  so 
deep  in  the  mire  of  scandal  and  accusations,  the  wish  to  accuse 
political  opponents  of  misdeeds  is  so  strong  that  the  prisoners' 
bench  in  the  criminal  courts — which  has  now  taken  the  place  of 
the  guillotine — receives  new  victims  every  day.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Republic  can  live  through  all  this,  even  if  the  Senate 
is  prudent  enough  to  choose  the  'better  part  of  valor. '" 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Germans  are  little  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  form  of  government  in 
France.  It  is  a  maxim  with  them  that  Germany  need  not  fear 
war  wnth  France  while  the  Republic  lasts.  The  Daily  Chronicle, 
London,  takes  a  more  hopeful  view,  but  this  paper  represents  a 
party  which  has  a  quarrel  with  the  House  of  Lords.     It  says  : 

"It  is  clear  that  the  Senate  has  precipitated  a  movement  for 
revision  of  the  Constitution  in  a  far  more  democratic  form  than 
at  present  exists.  The  reactionaries  are  hoping  that  out  of  the 
strained  situation  they  may  make  some  political  capital,  but  the 
signs  are  all  the  other  way.  France  is  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
likely  to  go  back  in  her  political  evolution  because  a  number  of 
elderly  Conservative  politicians  have  fallen  out  with  a  Radical 
Ministry.  On  the  contrary,  she  seems  much  more  certainly  bent 
on  such  internal  changes  as  will  enable  the  political  and  social 
needs  of  her  people  to  find  clearer  and  more  direct  expression 
than  was  desired  or  devised  by  the  reactionary  constitution- 
makers  of  1875." 

The  St.  James' s  Gazette  says  : 

"Put  in  a  nutshell,  the  sitation  is  this— that  two  members  of  the 
Cabinet  have  been  censured  by  the  Senate  for  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  order  to  cook  up 
charges  of  corruption  against  deputies,  and  thereby  po.se  as 
friends  of  purity.  M.  Bourgeois  will  not  give  up  his  colleagues, 
and  the  Senate  hereupon  threatens  to  veto  all  his  Cabinet's  bills. 
One  party  tries  to  figure  as  the  enemy  of  corruption,  the  other  as 
the  defender  of  the  administration  of  justice.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Senate  is  known  to  detest  the  advanced  Radical  policy  of  M. 
Bourgeois,  and  to  be  resolutely  opposed  to  his  income-tax.  That 
being  so,  it  is  suspected  of  having  seized  on  the  cause  of  justice 
as  a  pretext  for  damaging  the  Cabinet.  A  pretty  picture  of  polit- 
ical cross-questions  and  crooked  answers." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A   CARICATURE  OF  AMERICA. 

ONE   of  the  most  amusing   descriptions  of  America  is   that 
which    recently    appeared     in    the    Nachrichten    (Bafele. 
Switzerland) .     It  runs  as  follows  : 

"America  is  a  country  in  comparison  to  which  Europe  is  but  a 
small  peninsula.  The  United  States  is  ah  empire  by  whose  side 
the  powers  of  Europe  appear  as  petty  states.  America  is  the 
land  of  unmeasured  capacity  and  dimensions,  the  land  of  dollars 
and  electricity,  the  land  where  the  plains  are  wider,  the  rivers 
greater,  the  waterfalls  higher,  the  bridges  longer,  the  express 
trains  faster,  the  catastrophes  more  horrible  than  in  all  Eurojje ; 
the  country  where  the  buildings  are  taller,  the  rascals  more 
numerous,  the  poor  poorer,  the  millionaires  richer,  the  thieves 
bolder,  the  murderers  less  bothered,  and  educated  people  more 
rare  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  the  land  in  which  the  teeth  are 
more  false,  the  corsets  tighter,  diseases  more  dangerous,  corrup- 
tion more  common,  insanity  more  systematic,  the  summer  hotter, 
the  winter  more  chilly,  fire  warmer  and  ice  colder,  time  more 
costly  and  men  more  restless  than  in  sleepj'  old  Europe.  The 
land  where  old  men  are  3'ounger  and  youths  older,  the  niggers 
blacker  and  the  whites  yellower  than  elsewhere,  the  land  of  im- 
measurable natural  resources,  and  of  the  most  prodigious  avarice. 
In  short :  America  is  theiand  of  the  greatest  contrasts,  the  crazi- 
est presumption,  the  most  reckless  hunt  after  the  dollar  ;  it  is  the 
land  of  everything  colossal  and  unapproachable — the  last,  of 
course,  from  the  American  point  of  view." — Traitslatedfor  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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RUSSIA   WRESTLING    WITH    A   SILVER 
QUESTION. 

THEORETICALLY,  Russia  is  on  a  silver  basis;  but  specie 
payments  have  been  suspended  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  paper  has  been  the  chief  circulating  medium.  Silver  and 
paper  are  full  legal  tender.  The  premium  on  gold  is  very  high. 
The  disadvantages  of  this  condition  have  been  so  serious  that  the 
country — the  press  and  the  Government,  at  any  rate — are  in  favor 
of  retiring  the  paper  and  substituting  therefor  a  metallic  cur- 
rency. The  question  generally  discussed  is  whether  silver  or 
gold  should  be  the  substitute.  A  number  of  newspapers  advo- 
cated the  silver  standard,  arguing  that  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
silver  has  remained  the  legal  standard  and  has  been  at  parity  with 
the  paper,  the  only  proper  course  for  the  Government  is  to  coin 
enough  silver  dollars  to  enable  holders  of  paper  to  exchange  it 
gradually  for  coin.  This,  they  say,  would  cause  no  loss  to  any 
one.  no  injustice,  and  but  slight  inconvenience.  This  position  is 
opposed  by  the  gold  monometalists  as  well  as  by  the  theoretical 
bimetalists.  A  series  of  measures  recently  enacted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment would  seem  to  indicate  that  Russia  will  shortly  become 
a  gold-standard  country.  The  Bank  of  Russia  has  been  accumu- 
lating gold,  and  is  believed  to  have  over  $300,000,000  in  reserve. 
Novos/i,  St.  Petersburg,  the  leading  Liberal  oj-gan,  thus  argues 
in  favor  of  the  gold  standard  : 

"The  way  to  arrive  at  a  just  decision  is  to  go  back  to  the  pri- 
mary question  :  what  advantages  are  sought  by  the  Government 
in  the  contemplated  change  from  paper  to  a  metallic  currency. 
The  superiority  of  the  latter  is  found  in  the  greater  stability  of 
the  value  of  the  monetary  unit,  and  in  the  possibility  of  closer 
and  firmer  commercial  relations  with  those  markets  which  are 
richer  than  ourselves  in  capital  and  are  eager  to  exploit  new 
fields  of  investment.  Now,  none  of  these  benefits  can  possibly 
result  from  the  adoption  of  a  silver  standard.  The  market  value 
of  silver  fiuctuates  at  present  even  more  violently  than  tliat  of 
government  credit  currency.  On  the  latter,  indeed,  we  can  exert 
some  sort  of  influence  by  means  of  fit  banking  legislation,  where- 
as with  regard  to  the  price  of  silver,  which  is  fixed  by  the  general 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  entire  industrial  world,  absolutely 
nothing  can  be  done  by  legislation  or  banking  measures.  Surely 
the  bitter  experience  of  the  United  States  should  have  rendered 
this  certain  to  all.  Should  we  finally  decide  for  silver,  the  result 
would  be  an  isolation  not  a  whit  less  extreme  than  that  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  to-day.  Hence  the  alleged  reform  would  end 
in  nothing  and  accomplish  no  useful  object.  Our  silver  cur- 
rency would  fluctuate,  and  foreign  financial  markets  would  have 
to  stand  aloof  from  us.  We  must  not  forget  that  we  stand  be- 
tween silver-basis  Asia  and  gold-basis  Western  Europe.  The 
state  of  our  industries  ought  to  show  us  with  which  of  these 
neighbors  it  is  to  our  interest  to  affiliate  and  ally  ourselves, 
financially  speaking. 

"  There  hardly  can  be  any  question  that  in  Europe  generally  sil- 
ver will  never  be  restored  to  its  former  position  of  ecjuality  with 
gold.  Monometalism  is  not  a  mere  theory  ;  it  is  a  natural  result 
of  changed  industrial  conditions.  The  monometalist  doctrine  has 
come  to  explain  an  accomplished  fact,  and  not  to  advocate  some- 
thing untried.  The  great  extension  of  credit,  the  multiplication 
of  banking  institutions,  the  development  of  modern  means  of 
communication  and  transportation,  not  to  mention  other  factors, 
have  simply  lessened  the  demand  for  the  circulating  medium. 
E.ich  unit  can  do  more  work  in  a  given  space  of  time  than  ever 
before,  and  hence,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  business,  popula- 
tion, and  exchange,  the  demand  for  actual  money  has  relatively 
decreased,  checks  and  other  instruments  of  credit  having  largely 
taken  the  place  of  hard  money.  The  use  of  both  metals  is  no 
longer  necessary.  Therefore,  even  apart  from  the  difTiculties  in 
the  way  of  maintaining  bimclalism,  that  system  stands  no  chance 
of  being  revived  anywhere. 

"In  view  of  these  unciuestiunablc  facts.  Russia  ought  to  per- 
ceive that  the  solution  of  lier  currency  problem  lies  in  a  gold 
stan<lard.  In  reality,  whatever  the  legal  theory  may  be,  gold  is 
already  the  tacitly  recognized  unit  in  our  financial  relations. 
Tiiis  is  due  to  our  dealings  with  Western  ICurope.  It  shows  that 
we  can  no  longer  adhere  to  the  Asiatic  monetary  system.      It 


may  perhaps  be  easier  for  us,  at  present,  to  revert  to  the  silver 
standard  than  to  make  gold  the  legal  standard,  but  all  advantages 
are  on  the  side  of  gold,  and  if  we  are  to  make  any  change  at  all, 
it  should  be  one  that  is  progressive  and  sound." 


DR.    FKIUIJOK    NANSEN. 


NANSEN    AND   THE    NORTH    POLE, 

DURING  the  second  half  of  the  month  of  February  journalists 
were  given  a  chance  to  turn  from  politics  to  discoveries. 
It  has  been  reported  that  Dr.  Nansen.  the  sturdy  Norwegian  ex- 
plorer who  left  Christiania  in  1893  in  search  of  the  North  Pole,  has 
accomplished  his  ob- 
ject, and  is  on  his  way 
back  to  Europe.  Nan- 
sen's  agent,  the  Sibe- 
rian merchant  Kuch- 
narew.  informed  the 
Prefect  of  Kolymsk 
that  Nansen  had 
found  land  at  the 
Pole.  The  news  still 
wants  confirmation, 
but  the  majority  of 
scientific  men  regard 
it  as  very  credible. 
Nearly  every  paper 
under  the  sun  has  its 
theory  about  the  mat- 
ter, and  nearly  every 
one  who  has  ever  been 
connected  with  a  Po- 
lar expedition  has  been  interviewed  about  it.  Perhaps  the  most 
lucid  explanation  of  what  happened  to  Nansen  is  given  by  Cap- 
tain Hovgaard,  who  accompanied  the  Vega  expedition  under 
Nordenskjold.  The  captain  was  interviewed  by  a  representative 
of  Poh'/tken,  Copenhagen,  and  expressed  himself  as  follows : 

"Well,  yes,  as  soon  as  I  had  the  paper  containing  the  telegram, 
I  concluded  that  the  news  was  true.  I  certainly  still  think  so. 
If  this  Kolymsk  or  Irkutsk  news  is  founded  upon  a 'mystifica- 
tion,' such  as  sometimes  is  sent  throughout  the  world,  then  it  has 
been  fabricated  by  some  one  who  is  mighty  well  versed  in  mat- 
ters connected  with  expeditions  to  the  North  Pole.  It  seems  to 
me  that  one  can  easily  construct  Nansen 's  whole  course  according 
to  the  news,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so.  Two  years  ago  Nansen 
arrived  at  Cape  Tcheljuskin.  From  there  he  must  have  intended 
to  reach  the  Pole  by  using  the  drift  ice.  He  may  have  found 
open  water,  and  have  sailed  for  the  unknown  land  which,  I  am 
certain,  is  to  be  found  north  of  Wrangell  Island.  Meanwhile  the 
winter  came  and  he  was  frozen  in.  In  the  spring  he  continued 
his  journey,  by  means  of  sledges,  to  the  North  Pole,  and  returned, 
during  the  summer,  nearly  as  far  as  the  Siberian  coast.  In  the 
autumn,  say,  in  October,  he  managed  to  put  himself  in  commu- 
nication with  his  agent,  who  sent  the  news  to  the  Prefect  of 
Kolymsk,  who  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Irkutsk,  whence  we 
received  the  news.  The  news  did  not  travel  extraordinarily  slow, 
either.  When  we  lay  frozen  in  on  the  coast  of  Northern  Siberia, 
during  the  Nordenskjijld  expedition,  we  sent  word  in  C>ctober, 
and  the  news  did  not  reach  liurope  before  the  following  Febru- 
ary. The  post  reaches  Kolymsk,  a  small,  fortified  town  of  some 
two  hundred  inhabitants,  only  three  times  a  year. 

"I  do  not  only  believe  that  Nansen  has  discovered  the  North 
Polo,  but  also  that  he  has  managed  to  save  his  good  ship." 

The  gallant  captain  could  not  end  his  say  without  revealing 
something  of  that  rivalry  which  the  different  races  of  the  sturdy 
Northmen  feel  for  each  other. 

"The  Norwegians."  he  said,  "will  of  course  be  awfully  glad  if 
the  news  turns  out  to  be  true.  Rut  the  Swedes— won't  they  be 
mad  I     They  hoped  that  Andrec  would  discover  the  Pole  with  his 
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balloon  expedition.     All  that  that  is  good  for  now  is  to  serve  a 
neat  little  job  of  aeronautic  interest." 

The  captain  believes  that  letters  from  the  expedition  can  not 
reacli  Europe  Ijefore  the  middle  of  March,  and  until  then  it  is  not 
wise  to  regard  the  news  as  a  mere  rumor. 

The  European  press  is  quite  prepared  to  receive  the  plucky 
Scandinavian  a-i  an  international  hero.  The  Russian  and  Swe- 
dish governments  are  bestirring  themselves  to  assist  his  return  by 
all  means  in  their  power.     The  Tageblatt,  Berlin,  says: 

"We  hope  the  Irkutsk  news  will  be  confirmed,  even  if  Dr. 
Nansen  himself  does  net  appear  on  the  Continent  within  a  short 
time.  We  may  now  hope  to  get  at  the  solution  of  many  impor- 
tant scientific  questions  that  have  perplexed  the  world  of  learning 
not  a  little.  As  for  Nansen  himself,  if  the  report  be  true  then  he 
has  inscribed  his  name  among  the  names  of  the  greatest  explorers 
of  all  times.  The  report  of  Dr.  Hansen's  discovery  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  British  expedition  to  the  South  Pole  is  going 
toward  its  destination,  and  the  German  expedition  is  getting 
ready.  Both  will  regard  the  news  of  Dr.  Nansen's  discovery  as 
a  good  omen." 

The  Vossische  Zeitiing  remarks : 

"The  discovery  of  the  North  Pole  forms  a  worthy  ending  to 
■everything  that  has  been  accomplished  by  human  research  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  crowns  the  efforts  of  ages.  In  our 
<3ays  there  is  a  tendency  to  stay  at  home  among  one's  old  sur- 
roundings; the  man  who  braves  danger  in  the  interest  of  science 
therefore  deserve  all  the  greater  credit.  Research  will  not  end 
here ;  every  day  brings  new  problems  to  be  solved  ;  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  note  that  the  men  who  risked  so  much  have  not 
worked  for  nought." 

The  Scotsman,  Glasgow,  after  pointing  out  that  the  rumors 
concerning  Dr.  Nansen's  return  still  want  confirmation,  says: 

"The  suggestion  seems  probable  that  having  reached  the  high- 
est possible  latitude,  and  carrying  away  the  'blue  ribbon'  of 
geography  from  go  degrees  North,  Nansen  has  been  compelled  to 
abandon  his  ship  and  to  make  his  way  back  to  the  nearest  outpost 
of  civilization.  In  that  case  his  current  theory,  altho  somewhat 
damaged,  may  still  be  got  to  hold  water.  In  that  case,  too,  he 
is  likely  to  have  a  story  of  privation  and  suffering  to  tell  not  sur- 
passed by  that  of  any  of  his  intrepid  predecessors  in  Arctic  ex- 
ploration."—  Translations  made  for  'Vn^  Literary  Digest. 


NEWSPAPER    TELEGRAMS    AND    SUBMARINE 

CABLES. 

"\X  fE  recently  pointed  out  that  the  London  Times  published 
'  '  "telegrams"  from  South  Africa  which  had  not  been  re- 
•ceived  at  the  office  from  which  they  were  dated.  It  is,  however, 
the  American  press  which  is  most  frequently  accused  of  sinning 
in  this  respect,  and  European  newspapers  of  acknowledged  stand- 
ing rarely  accept  as  facts  any  items  which  first  appeared  in  a  New 
York  paper.  The  Vossische  Zeitung,  Berlin,  Kohtische  Zeitung, 
Cologne,  Neue  Freie  Presse,  Vienna,  Ha7idelsblad,  Amsterdam, 
and  dozens  of  equally  good  publications,  rarely  close  a  number 
without  paragraphs  like  this  :  "Such  and  such  a  thing  is  reported 
to  have  happened.     As  the  news  appeared  first  in  the  New  York 

,  we  must  caution  our  readers  against  accepting  it  as  true  ;" 

or,  "Most  likely  an  American  canard;"  or,  "As  the  news  ap- 
peared first  in  the  New  York it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to 

add  that  it  has  been  verified  from  a  more  authentic  source."  To 
a  certain  extent,  however,  the  newspaper  editors  must  be  held 
irresponsible,  as  the  news  is  often  supplied  by  press  agencies, 
who  make  the  most  amusing  blunders.  Here  is  a  sample  :  Our 
readers  are  aware  how  little  the  German  press  was  at  first  inclined 
to  sound  the  war-trumpet  when  England  was  supposed  to  be  arm- 
ing against  Germany  on  account  of  the  Transvaal  trouble.  But  a 
certain  press  agency  was  not  daunted  by  this,  and  the  following, 
"made  up  out  of  whole  cloth."  appeared  in  American  papers  : 


"London.  January  8.  Nothing  is  talked  of  here  but  the  pros- 
pects of  war  between  England  and  Germany.  Members  of  the 
Kreigerbund  and  of  other  societies  of  the  Veterans  of  1871  gath- 
ered at  the  clubs  and  discus.sed  the  situation.  They  are  all  con- 
vinced that  Germany  will  have  no  trouble  in  maintaining  her 
position.  Martial  spirit,  which  has  been  sleeping,  has  reasserted 
itself  against  the  English,  whom  they  think  to  crush  as  easily  as 
they  did  the  French.  In  case  of  war  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
large  number  of  volunteers  would  go  from  this  city.  The  Ger- 
man papers,  which  are  noted  for  their  conservatism,  will  sound 
the  note  of  alarm  to-morrow.  Der  See  Botte  (newspaper)  will 
sound  the  alarm,  and  will  say,  etc." 

The  initiated  will  be  highly  amused  at  the  above.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  readers  less  conversant  with 
such  things,  that  there  is  not  published  anywhere  in  the  world  a 
paper  bearing  the  picturesque  name  of  the  Sea  Tub,  the  only 
meaning  which  the  word  Botte,  or,  to  be  less  provincial,  Bottig, 
could  be  made  to  have. 

There  is  also  a  growing  complaint  that  the  telegrams  are 
worded  or  "doctored"  to  suit  public  opinion  in  the  countries  from 
which  they  are  sent.  1\iQ  Journal  des  Debats,  Paris,  comment- 
ing on  the  legend  Source  Anglaise,  which  frequently  graces  the 
telegrams  published  in  French  papers,  expresses  itself  as  follows  : 

"It  is  necessary  that  France  should  control  more  cables  in  dif- 
ferent partsof  the  world.  In  case  of  a  war  between  America  and 
England,  we  would  be  dependent  upon  England  for  information 
(supposing  our  one  cable  to  be  out  of  order),  and  England  would, 
of  course,  exercise  most  rigid  censorship."  The  Westliche  Post. 
Milwaukee,  complains  that  the  press  on  this  Continent  is  depend- 
ent upon  news  sent  via  London.  Hence  we  get  purely  English 
views,  "which  are  not  credited  by  anyone  except  the  Fleet  Street 
editors  and  the  Americans  fed  with  news  manufactured  in  Fleet 
Street."  The  paper  hopes  that  we  will  soon  have  an  American 
cable,  at  least  to  Asia.     It  says  : 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  the  cable  connecting  South  Africa 
with  Europe  suddenly  broke  down  during  the  critical  period  of 
the  Transvaal  trouble,  and  that  under  rather  suspicious  circum- 
stances. Several  telegrams  for  Berlin  were  held  back  in  London 
for  hours.  But  this  cable  belongs  to  the  English — which  explains 
everything.  Hence  it  was  used  in  the  service  of  English  politics 
in  the  most  inconsiderate  manner.  Similar  occurrences  must  be 
expected  as  long  as  England  monopolizes  the  telegraph  service 
of  the  world." 

But  if  France  and  the  United  States  complain  that  England 
monopolizes  the  telegraph  lines  across  the  Atlantic,  the  British 
colonies  on  this  side  of  the  water  are  no  less  displeased  with  the 
fact  that  they  receive  their  news  through  the  United  States.  Thus 
The  Post,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  says  : 

"Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  telegraphic  intelligence  we  get  is 
prepared  in,  and  transmitted  from.  New  York  ;  and  on  its  way  to 
us  it  passes  through  Havana  and  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Nor  can  a 
message  of  any  kind  reach  us  in  any  other  way.  That  is  to  say, 
every  message — official  as  well  as  private — which  is  dispatched  to 
the  West  Indies  from  England  has  to  pass  through  the  United 
States  and  the  colony  of  Spain.  Now.  suppose  war  were  to  break 
out  at  the  present  juncture  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain — we  do  not  believe  that  any  such  thing  will  occur,  but,  of 
course  nothing  is  impossible — or  suppose  that  at  a  future  date 
England  should  get  into  trouble  with  Spain,  what  an  awkward 
plight  we  should  be  in  !  The  news  would  be  'cooked'  to  suit  ihe 
exigencies  of  England's  enemies — that  is,  if  we  received  any 
news  at  all ;  and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  British  squadron 
in  the  West  Indies  would  be  useless  for  purposes  of  defense. " 

What  will  Germany  do  in  case  of  a  war  with  England  ?  The 
Vossische  Zeitung,  Berlin,  mentioned  this  subject  some  time 
before  the  late  estrangement  between  England  and  Germany. 
The  paper  thought  that  arrangements  could  be  made  to  insure 
both  belligerents  free  use  of  telegraphic  communication.  If  Eng- 
land were  to  refuse  this,  nothing  could  be  done  but  to  destroy  all 
cables — not  so  very  difficult  a  task  as  it  may  seem. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


WHAT  KRUPP    DOES  FOR  HIS  WORK!  NGM  EN. 

IT  has  been  noted  as  singular  that  Krupp.  the  great  "cannon- 
king"  of  Essen,  in  Westphalia,  who  has  tens  of  thousands 
of  men  in  his  employ,  is  never  troubled  with  strikes  or  labor  diffi- 
culties. A  recent  Leipsic  journal  gives  a  summary  of  what  he 
has  done  and  what  he  is  doing  for  his  employees,  and  thinks  that 
these  facts,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  explain  why  he  lives  at  con- 
tinued peace  with  his  men  : 

Krupp  is  the  owner  of  about  4.000  dwelling-houses,  occupied 
by  about  27,000  persons.  The  rents  are  very  low  and  are  calcu- 
lated on  a  basis  of  only  2  per  cent,  on  capital  invested.  As  the 
number  of  houses  does  not  suffice  for  all  his  workingmen,  of 
whom  there  are  about  30,000  in  all,  with  their  families  numbering 
100.000  persons,  it  has  been  decided  that  only  those  who  have 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  for  ten  years  can  secure  such  a 
house.  Krupp  has  also  taken  vigorous  measures  against  the 
saloons  and  whisky-shops,  as  also  other  businesses  dangerous  to 
his  workingmen.  He  bought  up  all  the  saloons  and  arranged  for 
so-called  "consume"  businesses.  In  these,  which  are  found  in  all 
his  workingmen's  colonies,  he  has  in  store  all  the  necessities  of 
life,  and  sells  them  for  cash  at  a  very  low  price.  He  has  estab- 
lished special  bakeries,  slaughtering-houses,  tailoring  establish- 
ments, etc.,  for  his  men  ;  excellent  restaurants  furnish  good  meals 
virtually  at  cost  price ;  good  coffee  can  be  secured  at  2  pfennigs  a 
cup.  and  together  with  sugar  and  a  roll  at  5  pfennigs  (100  pfennigs 
=  1  mark  =  24  cents).  The  widows  and  other  dependents  of  de- 
ceased employees  receive  employment  of  some  kind,  and  if  it  is 
desired  can  get  a  sewing-machine  at  cost  price  by  the  payment  of 
3  marks  a  month.  Krupp  has  also  erected  bath-houses,  hospitals, 
and  barracks  for  times  of  epidemic  diseases.  The  sick-fund 
affords  help  really  in  excess  of  the  amount  demanded  by  the  law, 
the  firm  making  large  contributions  to  this  treasury  every  year. 
By  the  payment  of  1.25  mark  a  year  the  family  can  secure  free 
of  cost  the  service  of  a  physician  and  the  necessary  medicine  for 
anv  member.  There  is  a  pension-fund  for  widows  and  orphans 
to  which  the  firm  subscribe  each  year  250,000  marks.  The  work- 
ing hours  are  from  6  a.m.  to  6  r.M.,  with  two  hours'  intermission 
at  noon.  Coming  to  work  too  late  is  punished.  Promptness  in 
arriving  at  work  throughout  the  year  is  rewarded  at  the  end  with 
(j  marks.  Women  and  children's  work  is  absolutely  prohibited  in 
any  of  the  shops.  For  the  workingmen  who  live  at  a  distance, 
eating-houses  have  been  erected,  and  a  good  meal  can  be  secured 
for  So  pfennigs.  Then  there  is  a  home  for  immarried  men  and 
an  old-folks'  home  for  invalids.  The  firm  expends  70,000  marks 
per  year  to  secure  protection  and  refreshments  for  those  who  are 
engaged  in  particularly  hard  work.  In  addition  excellent  schools, 
with  manual  training,  etc..  have  been  built;  and  Krupp  has 
shown  that  he  has  a  heart  for  his  people.  The  above  is  only  a 
brief  selection  from  the  list  of  enterprises  he  has  carried  out  for 
their  good. 


A   CHAPTER   OF   CONFEDERATE    HISTORY. 

"  '  I  ""HE  success  which  our  Government  has  met  in  negotiating 
•'■  its  recent  loan"  reminds  the  Raleigh.  N.  C,  News  and 
Observer  of  an  incident  in  the  financial  history  of  the  late  Con- 
federacy, which  it  thinks  may  be  interesting  and  instructive  to 
recall.     That  paper  says  : 

"In  the  winter  of  1862-63.  the  Confederate  Congress  decided  to 
place  a  loan  of  Sio.oo<j.ooo  on  the  Euroi)ean  market.  The  French 
financier  who  came  over  here  to  confer  with  the  authorities  at 
Richmond.  Va. .  in  the  matter,  strongly  urged  upon  Mr.  Mem- 
minger.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  upon  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  the  advisability  of  making  the  loan  one 
or  two  or  five  hundred  millions,  stating  that  it  would  be  entirely 
practicable  to  negotiate  such  a  loan  ;  and  gave  as  a  reason  that 
It  would  be  most  desirable  to  get  his  country  and  other  European 
states  financially  interested  in  the  Confedcrale  cause. 

"As  the  payment  of  the  loan  was  to  be  contingent  upon  the 
success  of  the  South,  those  thus  financially  interested  could  be 
expected  to  exert  an  influence  favorable  to  the  Confederacy,  and 


might  force  their  respective  governments  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Southern  States,  and  lend  them  valuable  aid,  as 
a  means  of  securing  the  repayment  of  their  money  thus  subscribed. 

"It  appears  that  Secretary  Memminger  favored  the  suggestion 
of  the  French  banker,  but  the  Congress  decided  to  adhere  to  its  first 
determination  ;  and  in  February,  1S63,  the  loan  was  placed  on 
the  Paris  Bourse.  When  the  result  was  announced  it  astonished 
Europe  and  convicted  the  Confederate  authorities  of  a  failure  in 
statesmanship.  Bids  amounting  to  more  than  $400,000,000  were 
made. 

"  It  is  idle  now  to  speculate  as  to  what  effect  on  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  the  investment  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  by  the 
people  of  France  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy  would  have 
had  ;  but  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Emperor,  Napoleon  III., 
would  have  felt  obliged  to  recognize  the  political  authority  of  the 
Southern  States,  when  his  countrymen  evinced  in  a  way  so  re- 
markable their  supreme  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Confed- 
eracy to  obtain  their  independence.  Recognized  by  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe,  and  with  $400,000,000  of  gold  on  hand 
for  the  purchase  of  ships  and  other  military  supplies  in  the  spring 
of  1S63,  the  strategy  of  the  Gettysburg  campaign  might  not  have 
been  required,  and  the  thousands  of  valuable  lives  sacrificed  from 
that  time  on  to  Appomatox  might  have  been  saved  to  the  South." 


MANNERS   AND   CUSTOMS   OF  THE    BOERS. 

OF  late  the  newspapers  have  teemed  with  news  from  the 
Transvaal  Republic  of  South  Africa,  but  few  persons  per- 
haps really  know  who  the  Boer  is  and  what  are  his  antecedents. 
Mr.  T.  Loraine  White,  writing  for  the  March  Forum,  gives  a 
short  history  of  "the  race  which  for  years  has  stood  like  a  rock  in 
the  way  of  British  imperial  ambition  in  South  Africa,"  from 
which  we  quote  as  follows: 

"The  Dutch  Afrikanders  are  of  pure  European  blood.  Ban- 
ished for  their  Protestant  faith,  they  still  cling  with  childlike 
simplicity  to  the  religion  and  customs  of  their  forefathers.  With 
the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  rifle  in  the  other,  enduring  hard- 
ships which  would  blanch  the  cheeks  of  the  bravest  men.  they 
have  been  pioneers  of  civilization  to  the  great  hordes  of  natives 
in  darkest  South  Africa.  The  originators  of  the  present  Boer 
(farmer)  republics  in  South  Africa  were,  at  first,  chiefly  French 
Huguenots  driven  from  their  country  by  Roman  Catholic  perse- 
cution. A  few  years  before  they  reached  the  Cape,  or  southern- 
most extremity  of  Africa,  a  few  Hollanders  had  taken  possession 
of  the  country  and  formed  a  settlement.  Stronger  than  the 
French  in  loyalty  to  their  national  habits,  the  language  and  cus- 
toms of  the  latter  gradually  gave  way  to  those  of  the  Hollanders, 
and,  to-day,  beyond  a  French  name  here  and  there,  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  original  French  immigrant.  Being  in  the  way  of 
British  colonial  progress,  the  Boers  were  driven  successivelj'  into 
Natal  and  the  higher  regions  along  the  Vaal  and  Orange  rivers. 
Fighting  step  by  step  and  inch  by  inch  against  the  hated  Root 
Bactji  (red-coats),  as  they  call  the  British  soldiers,  the  Boer  was 
at  last,  forced  to  face  the  strongest  native  tribes.  It  was  in  the 
struggle  with  these  that  his  true  nature  was  shown.  His  cour- 
age, determination,  and  piety  were  developed  and  confirmed  by 
the  diflicultics  encountered.  Gradually  the  small,  compact  band 
that  faced  the  hardships  of  the  Transvaal  districts  beat  back  the 
Zulus  and  earned  for  themselves  a  rich  [)astoral  country.  It  is 
his  ignorance  and  non-progressiveness,  united  to  his  phlegmatic, 
stubborn  nature — a  result  of  these  years  of  hardship — which  have 
made  him  hated  by  the  Uitlanders  (foreigners).  The  men  of 
greater  civilization  revile  his  ignorance,  but  do  not  comprehend 
his  virtues— his  piety,  simple  living,  patriotism,  and  blind,  un- 
reasoning faith  in  God  and  His  Word." 

But  it  is  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Boers  that  the 
writer  particularly  deals.  We  quote  part  of  his  description  of  the 
dwelling  of  the  Boer  : 

"The  houses  of  the  average  Boer  are  all  alike,  and  that  of  a 
Dopper,  or  strict  Calvinistic  Boer,  may  be  taken  as  a  sample. 
The  house  is  of  one  story  and  built  mainly  of  mud  liberally  plas- 
tered within  and  around  a  thick  loose  stone  wall ;  the  roof  is  flat, 
in  order  to  catch  the  rain-water — the  only  means  of  supplying  his 
family  with  this  element  in  a  fairly  pure  condition.     The  house 
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seldom  contains  more  than  from  four  to  six  rooms — the  kitchen, 
a  storeroom,  and  a  few  bedrooms — and  frequently  has  no  doors 
except  at  the  outer  entrance.  Close  at  hand  will  stand  a  rude 
outhouse — a  rough  stable  in  which  the  master  keeps  his  t7'ek 
wagon  and  his  few  pet  horses.  A  short'distance  from  the  house 
may  be  seen  a  thick  wall  of  loose  stones  which  on  close  inspection 
will  prove  to  be  a  dam  wall.  The  surrounding  country  slopes 
toward  this  wall,  and  it  is  this  natural  watershed  which  is  the  sole 
supply  of  water  to  the  farmer  for  himself  and  his  herds  for  months 
at  a  time." 

One  striking  feature  of  Boer  family  life  is  said  to  be  the  rever- 
ence paid  by  the  juniors  to  their  parents  and  seniors,  even  the 
married  sons  and  their  wives  attending  with  reverence  to  the 
orders  and  advice  of  their  parents  and  elders.  We  extract  a 
paragraph  concerning  some  domestic  customs: 

"The  Boer  never  undresses  on  retiring  to  rest — a  habit  con- 
tracted by  reason  of  constant  night  alarms  and  attacks  by  native 
and  other  enemies,  as  well  as  by  the  constant  need  of  being  ujj 
and  ready  for  the  inroads  of  wild  beasts  on  his  herds  and  flocks. 
All  his  life  has  been  one  incessant  preparation  for  attack  from 
some  quarter  or  another.  His  greatest  friend— the  rifle — lies  by 
his  side,  and  at  the  slightest  alarm  the  whole  family  are  up  and 
ready  for  defense.  In  fact  his  house  is  nothing  more  than  a 
camp.  Not  a  day  goes  by  but  young  and  old  practise  with  the 
rifle,  either  on  the  deer  that  abound  within  short  range  of  the 
house,  or  on  inanimate  targets.  His  one  extravagance  is  in  the 
purchase  of  a  rifle.  He  will  give  large  sums  of  money  for  a  rifle 
that  he  fancies,  and  many  hours  are  occupied  in  keeping  his 
weapons  clean.  He  always  maintains  a  liberal  supply  of  ammu- 
nition in  the  house,  having  been  taught  from  long  experience  the 
necessity  of  this  single  indulgence.  The  women  can  also  shoot 
well,  and  in  past  history  have  defended  the  laager  (fort)  and 
homes  in  the  absence  of  their  male  protectors.  The  small  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  load  the  guns  and  early  become  good  shots. 
Ever  since  the  great  trek  in  1834,  when  the  Transvaal  and  Free 
State  republics  were  formed,  the  hand  of  all  races  has  been 
against  them,  and  it  is  only  by  obstinate  courage  and  invincible 
determination  that  the  Boer  has  maintained  his  existence." 

Courting  among  the  race  is  a  somewhat  novel  proceeding,  and 
is  thus  described  : 

"A  young  man,  having  of  course  asked  permission  of  his  father 
to  court  the  hand  and  heart  of  some  neighboring  damsel — by 
neighboring,  I  mean  anywhere  within  fifty  miles — proceeds  to 
purchase  the  most  loudly  colored  and  decorated  saddle-cloth  for 
his  horse  that  he  can  possibly  find.  He  will  spend  large  sums  on 
this  article  of  equine  adornment,  and  one  knowing  the  country 
can  never  mistake  a  young  Boer  going  out  courting.  Mounted 
on  his  most  spirited  steed,  he  approaches  the  house  of  the  father 
of  his  lady-love.  Unlike  the  youth  of  more  civilized  life,  he 
avoids  the  lady  and  seeks  her  father,  from  whom  he  reverentially 
asks  permission  to  court  his  daughter.  The  old  man  returns  no 
answer,  but  consults  his  Vroti,  and  the  youth  joins  the  yonng 
folks.  No  more  notice  is  taken  of  him  during  the  day,  but  if  his 
request  be  agreeable  to  the  parents,  when  the  hour  for  retiring 
comes  the  mother  solemnly  approaches  the  j'oung  man  and 
maiden  with  a  long  tallow  candle  in  her  hand.  This  she  places 
on  the  table,  lights,  and  bidding  the  couple  an  affectionate  good 
night,  retires.  This  is  the  silent  signal  to  the  lover  that  his  suit 
is  successful.  The  young  couple  are  permitted  to  sit  up  together 
in  the  kitchen  so  long  as  the  candle  lasts,  when  the  lady  retires 
to  the  one  dormitory  of  herself  and  sisters,  and  the  youth  shares 
the  bed  of  the  brothers  or  male  portion  of  the  fam^l^^" 

Cowardice  has  been  charged  against  the  Boer.  On  this  point 
Mr.  White  says  : 

"His  fight  against  the  British,  in  1881,  one  would  think,  had 
settled  this  question.  Men  who  have  made  the  history  that  these 
men  have,  should  receive  more  consideration.  Six  hundred 
Boers,  with  nothing  but  muzzle-loading  Roers  (old  rifles),  faced 
twelve  thousand  Zulus  from  behind  their  simple  wagon  defenses 
and  destroyed  for  years  the  power  of  that  nation.  The  fact  that 
they  killed  more  than  three  thousand  shows  how  stern  the  battle 
must  have  been.  Even  now  the  Uitlanders  keep  up  the  cry  of 
cowardice  against  them  ;  but  their  character  is  misunderstood. 
The  European  idea  of  bravery  is  to  charge  upon  the  foe  in  the 


open;  but  the  Boer  calls  such  bravery  foolhardiness,  and  with 
scorn  points  out  that  if  he  and  his  forefathers  had  done  the  same 
there  would  be  no  Transvaal  Republic  to-day.  He  considers  use- 
less exposure  of  life  a  crime,  and  useless  killing  as  irreligious. 
Thus  while  in  ordinary  cases  his  shrinking  from  battle  would  be 
part  of  his  religion,  in  a  holy  war  for  the  defense  of  his  country 
and  its  institutions  he  can  become  brave  even  to  recklessness." 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  inhospitality  of  the  Boer,  and  some 
recent  writers  have  lingered  upon  what  they  call  this  defect  in  his 
character.  This,  sa\'S  Mr.  White,  is  doing  him  a  great  wrong. 
He  continues  : 

"Formerly,  the  Boer,  in  his  rough,  uncouth  manner,  was  as 
hospitable  as  any  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  he  had  not  much 
to  give,  but  that  which  he  had  he  gave,  after  the  fashion  taught 
by  the  Scriptures,  with  his  whole  heart ;  it  was  part  of  his  relig- 
ion to  feed  the  stranger  within  his  gates.  So  long  as  a  white  man 
rode  to  his  door  on  horseback  he  was  welcome,  no  matter  what 
his  race  ;  but  no  feeling  was  shown  for  a  man  on  foot,  as,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Boer  habit  of  thought,  a  man  unable  to  obtain 
a  horse  to  ride  could  not  be  a  reputable  man.  So  far  did  their 
ho.spitality  to  the  stranger  extend  that  it  was  a  mark  of  honor  and 
trust,  if  no  other  bed  were  at  hand,  to  permit  the  guest  to  sleep 
on  the  same  mattress  with  the  children  of  the  host.  This  was 
before  the  discovery  of  diamonds.  Subsequently,  the  seizure  of 
those  fields  by  the  English  and  the  consequent  hatred  engendered, 
the  rush  of  deserting  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  adventurers  of  all 
descriptions  in  search  of  wealth,  the  frequent  robberies  and  other 
outrages  committed  by  these  men  on  their  way  to  the  diamond- 
fields  naturally  caused  the  Boer  to  depart  from  his  previous  hos- 
pitality—so that  from  being  the  most  generous  of  hosts  he  became 
the  most  niggardly.  At  the  same  time,  while  he  would  turn  the 
Englishman  from  his  door— the  Scotchman  and  the  Irishman, 
having  also  been  treated  unfairly  by  the  English,  were  always 
welcome  guests. " 

To  complete  his  sketch.  Mr.  White  touches  upon  the  personal- 
ity of  President  Kriiger,  saying  : 

"  He  is  now  seventy-two  years  old  but  active  and  healthy.  In 
his  youth  and  middle  age  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  strongest 
men  in  the  republic,  and  many  stories  are  told  of  Oom  Paul's 
feats  of  strength  and  courage.  His  features  are  almost  expres- 
sionless, but  his  small  dark  eyes  show  the  honest,  kindly,  medi- 
tative character  of  the  man.  He  is  not  without  a  certain  dignity, 
however,  that  commands  respect  and  confidence.  President 
Kriiger  is  not  a  finished  diplomat  and  statesman,  but,  discarding 
diplomacy,  he  takes  up  an  issue  straightforwardly,  and  it  is  this 
that  has  enabled  him  to  carry  his  country  successfully  through 
so  many  difficulties.  European  diplomats  find  themselves  out- 
maneuvred  by  this  man,  and  the  British  Government  has  learned 
to  respect  his  opinions  and  ideas." 


WRONGS  OF   WOIVIEN. 

BEING  entirely  dependent  on  marriage  as  a  profession,  the 
woman  of  the  past  found  it  her  interest  to  train  herself  in 
those  qualities  which  made  her  attractive  to  men,  humility  being 
conspicuous  among  them.  Having  made  this  observation,  H.  E. 
Harve}',  writing  for  the  February  Westminster  Review,  goes  on 
to  say  that  this  necessity  for  meeting  the  demands  of  the  mar- 
riage-market has  given  to  the  sex  an  artificial  character  of  sub- 
servience and  servility  which  was  pleasing  to  the  men  of  the  past, 
and  is  still  to  a  large  number,  but  that  for  the  most  part  the  men 
of  the  present  day  are  more  ready  to  admire  women  of  an  inde- 
pendent turn  of  mind.  We  extract  the  following  from  the  article 
in  hand : 

"There  is  no  place  for  self-respect  in  the  manners  and  customs 
which  owe  their  being  to  the  marriage  laws.  Even  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  a  woman  whose  husband  has  been  unfaithful  to  her  is 
allowed  no  redress.  Dr.  Johnson  distinctly  stated  that  he  would 
not  receive  back  a  daughter  who  left  her  husband  on  these  grounds, 
because  he  considered  that  it  would  be  her  own  fault  that  she  had 
not  succeeded  in  pleasing  him  ' 

"The  artificial  distinction  conferred  by  society  on  the  married 
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woman  as  compared  with  the  unmarried,  combined  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  qualifying  themselves  for  other  professions,  is,  of  course, 
the  great  inducement  to  marriage  with  the  majority  of  women,  as 
very  many  women,  who  do  not  care  for  domestic  life,  would 
greatly  prefer  independence  and  liberty.  But  they  marry  because 
society  expects  it  of  them,  and  tempts  them  with  the  promise  of 
its  favors. 

"The  unmarried  woman  who  is  deserted  by  her  lover  has,  of 
course,  always  been  a  scapegoat  in  the  eyes  of  society,  and  it  is 
only  since  George  Eliot  took  up  her  cause  that  it  has  become  the 
fashion  to  interest  ourselves  in  her.  But  here  I  must  make  a 
small  exception,  as  there  are  several  very  pathetic  Scotch  and 
French  ballads  descriptive  of  her  sorrows.  And  the  most  elo- 
quent of  these,  'Ye  Banks  and  Braes  of  Bonnie  Doon.'  was 
written  by  a  man.  .  .  .  That  such  a  woman,  having  become  an 
outcast  through  the  fault  of  a  man,  should  be  restored  to  her  place 
in  society  by  receiving  the  name  of  the  villain  who  has  injured 
her,  is.  I  think,  the  most  revolting  of  the  principles  which  have 
been  evolved  from  the  marriage  system.  A  perfect  instance  of 
the  absurdity  of  this  rule  is 'My  Little  Girl,"  by  Walter  Besant. 
The  heroine  has  been  deceived  by  a  false  marriage  and  deserted. 
Her  betrayer  is  then  ordered  to  marry  her  by  another  woman, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  perfect.  They  separate  dincily  the  cere- 
mony is  over.  Note  this-  the  man  was  not  worthy  to  live  with 
her;  and  yet  it  was  only  by  his  deigning  to  confer  his  name  on 
her  that  she  could  regain  her  self-respect  and  the  respect  of 
others!  What  a  miserable,  poor-spirited  creature  must  a  woman 
be  who  could  submit  to  such  aceremony  !  But  theabsurdest  pait 
of  the  story  has  yet  to  come  ;  for  the  poor  villain  has  to  be  killed 
off  in  order  to  leave  the  girl  at  liberty  to  marry  a  man  who  is 
worthy  of  her!  We  see  the  same  principle  illustrated  in  'The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield, '  tho  not  so  fully. 

"  But  now  those  women  who  dare  to  make  complaint  of  existing 
social  institutions  are  told  that  they  wish  to  overthrow  morality 
and  order,  and  introduce  a  state  of  chaos.  The  question  is,  Are 
we  living  just  now  in  a  state  of  morality  and  order!  Are  there 
no  social  abuses  that  need  to  be  rooted  up  and  done  away  with  ? 
Are  there  no  social  laws  that  press  unjustly  on  the  hitherto  silent 
part  of  the  community  ?  Now  that  so  many  complaints  have  been 
made,  all  these  questions  ought  to  be  considered.  As  women 
have,  on  the  whole,  obediently  conformed  to  the  character  which 
was  required  of  them  for  six  thousand  years  or  so,  I  think  that 
now  that  they  have  begun  to  announce  publicly  that  they  have 
opinions  of  their  own,  they  are  due,  at  the  very  least,  a  fair  hear- 
ing." 


WHAT  RUSSIAN  CIVILIZATION  AMOUNTS  TO. 

IN  some  respects  Russia  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive  nations  in  the  world.  From  a  scientific  and 
literary  point  of  view,  she  is  recognized  as  belonging  in  the  first 
rank.  But  how  far  her  civilization  has  penetrated  the  masses  is  a 
■question  which  seldom  receives  so  frank  and  striking  an  answer 
as  that  given  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  Russian 
publicists  and  critics,  Skabichevsky,  in  an  article  in  the  Novostt, 
St.  Petersburg.  In  reviewing  a  remarkable  tale  entitled  "Mur- 
der," which  depicts  the  barbarity  of  certain  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, he  says : 

"A  most  singular  and  startling  impression  is  produced  by  our 
beloved  fatherland,  owing  to  its  sharp  contrasts.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  passes  before  our  eyes  the  brilliant  procession  of 
European  civilization  :  proud,  tall  buildings  are  being  erected 
everywhere;  electric  lights,  railroads,  modern  steamers,  exposi- 
tions, fairs,  gardens,  grand  opera,  symphonic  concerts  in  abun- 
dance ;  professors  in  the  universities  teach  us  the  last  word  of 
modern  science,  and  literature  keeps  us  informed  of  the  latest 
achievements  in  all  departments  of  research.  Wonderful  products 
of  art.  in  all  its  forms,  given  to  the  world  by  Russian  artists 
amaze  Evuope  and  cf)mpel  imitation.  And  when  one  of  our  lead- 
ing sociologists,  writing  in  a  prominent  periodical  and  claiming 
to  guide  the  younger  generation,  tells  us  that  'we'  have  outgrown 
the  metaphysical  stage  of  intellectual  development  and  entered 
■upon  the  sober,  positivist  period  of  existence,  or  that  it  is  high 
time  we  should  cease  tf)  wallow  in  the  mire  of  sentimental  peas- 
antism,  or  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  most  seriously  con- 


sider the  application  to  Russia  of  the  profound  truths  of  the 
Marxian  political  economy,  one  might  really  be  led , to  think  that, 
when  he  says 'we,'  he  means  the  entire  Russian  people,  or  at 
least  the  whole  intelligent  part  of  the  population.  Yet  what  is 
the  truth  of  the  matter?  Well,  just  get  on  board  the  railway  train 
at  any  station  and  travel  about  fifteen  miles  in  either  direction. 
You  are  at  once  surrounded  and  enveloped  by  a  moral  fog  of 
ignorance,  savagery,  and  brutality.  You  find  the  utter  absence 
of  the  most  elementary  signs  of  even  such  a  degree  of  civilization 
as  prevailed  in  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Talk  about  art,  science,  culture,  and  philosophy  !  Why,  you  can 
find  no  place  to  get  a  meal  or  pass  a  night;  you  are  actually  in 
danger  of  being  devoured  by  wolves  or  freezing  to  death.  There 
is  neither  the  spirit  of  civilization  nor  its  external  manifestations. 
I  can  not  refrain  from  bitter  laughter  when  people  gravely  dis- 
cuss the  dominance  of  this  or  that  political  philosophy  in  our 
country.  Why,  in  the  very  next  house,  perhaps,  human  sacrifices 
are  offered  up." 


Etn press  Josephine's  Extravagance.— "Throughout 

the  laic  summer  and  autumn  of  iso"  tlie  imperial  court  was  more 
stately  than  ever  before.  The  old  nobility  became  assiduous  in 
their  attendance,  and,  as  one  of  the  Empress's  ladies-in-waiting 
is  said  to  have  remarked,  the  court  'received  good  company. '  On 
his  return  Napoleon  had  found  Josephine's  extravagance  to  be  as 
unbounded  as  ever;  but  he  could  not  well  complain,  because, 
altho  for  the  most  part  frugal  himself,  he  had  this  time  encour- 
aged lavishness  in  his  family.  Still,  it  was  not  agreeable  to  have 
dressmakers'  bills  flung  into  his  carriage  when  driving  in  state 
with  his  consort,  and  on  one  occasion  he  sent  an  unprincipled  but 
clever  milliner  to  the  prison  of  Bicetre  for  having  disobeyed  his 
orders  in  furnishing  her  wares  to  the  Empress  at  exorbitant 
prices.  The  person  was  so  indispensable  to  the  court  ladies, 
however,  that  they  crowded  her  cell,  and  she  was  soon  released. 
At  St.  Cloud,  Malmaison,  the  Tuileries,  and  Fontainebleau  the 
social  vices  of  courts  began  to  appear;  but  they  were  sternly 
repressed,  especially  high  play.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  city  of 
Paris  was  at  that  very  moment  debauched  by  a  profusion  of 
gambling-hells  and  houses  of  prostitution  licensed  at  an  enor- 
mous figure  by  Fouche,  and  producing  great  revenues  for  the 
secret  police.  The  gorgeous  state  uniforms  of  the  marshals,  the 
rich  and  elegant  costumes  of  the  ladies,  the  bespangled  and  be- 
gilt  coats  of  the  household,  dancing,  theatricals,  concerts,  and  ex- 
cursions— all  these  elements  should  have  combined  to  create 
brilliancy  and  gayety  in  the  imperial  circle,  but  they  did  not.  " — 
Life  of  Napoleon,  by  Prof.  Sioane,  in  the  March  Century. 


Spider-Farming.— "According  to  Le  Figaro  (February  5) 
there  exists  "not  only  in  the  United  States,  the  land  of  all  eccen- 
tricity, but  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  even  in  France."  a  flourish- 
ing and  remarkable  industry — spider  farming.  "  The  great  center 
is  at  Philadelphia,  where  a  Frenchman,  M.  Grantaire,  has  a  farm 
that  contains  10,000  spiders  of  all  kinds."  The  purpose  of  this 
curious  industry  is  as  follows;  "These  insects  are  sold  for  50 
francs  [.f  10]  a  hundred  to  certain  wine  merchants,  more  ingenious 
than  honest,  who  leave  them  in  their  cellars ;  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  months  their  bottles  are  covered  with  innumerable  cobwebs, 
which,  as  we  all  know,  is  to  the  eyes  of  the  uninstructed,  if  not  a 
seal  of  authenticity,  at  least  an  evident  mark  of  age." — Trans- 
lated for  The  LiTEKAKV  Dk-.est. 


CORRESPONDENTS'    CORNER. 


A    Correction. 

TotheF.ditorofXwv.  LiTER.\RV  Diokst:  — 

In  your  issue  of  Di-cember  21.  under  the  caption.  "  Amusements  and  the 
Churches,"  you  Rave  a  quotation  from  The  Xorthwestern  Christian  Advo- 
cate, the  last  sentence  of  which  is  as  follows:  "  A  man  of  rather  hiyrh  rank 
in  the  early  church  said  he  was  willinj;:  to  catch  men  even  with  guile  if 
need  be."  If  the  .illusion  is  to  the  Apostle  Paul's  statement,  made  to  the 
Corinthians,  2  Epistle  xii.  16,  "That  beinR  crafty,  I  cauijht  you  withguile," 
which  I  think  is  evident,  1  unhesitatinRly  pronounce  it  erroneous.  This  is 
not  the  apostle's  lanRuaRe  vindicating  his  course,  but  that  of  his  enemies 
charging  trickery  and  conduct  upon  him  unworthy  of  an  ambassador  of 
Christ.  Instead  of  sanctioning  such^a  course,  he  is  repudiating  it,  and 
clearing  himself  from  all  such  insinuations.  This  is  evidently  the  meaning, 
as  sustamed  by  the  subsequent  context.  See  2  Cor.  i.  12,  iv.  2.  and  x.  2  and 
?.  delineating  the  true  character  and  conduct  of  the  apostle. 

\Vm.  Ball.\ntine. 
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Not  a  Patent 
Medicine. 

In  cases  of 

Paralysis 
Vertigo 
Dyspepsia 
Insomnia 
Constipation 
Sick  and  Nervous 
Headaches 

Freligh^s  Tonic 

A  Phosphorized  Cerebro-Spinant. 

has  been  prescribed  by  over  forty  thousand 
physicians  with  wonderful  success.  Sample 
by  mail.  25  cents;  regular  bottle,  $1.00.  100 
doses.  Concentrated,  prompt,  powerful. 
Descriptive  pamphlet,  full  directions,  testi- 
monials, etc.,  sent  to  any  address. 

I.  O.  Woodruff  &  Co., 

Manufacturing  Chemists, 
106-108  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


Formula  on 
Every  Bottle. 


BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  General  State  of  Trade. 

General  trade  began  the  week  relatively  less 
favorably,  but  with  the  change  from  high  winds 
and  extreme  cold,  which  checked  trading,  to  milder 
weather,  increased  purchases  and  brighter  pros- 
pects for  business  have  appeared. 

Unfavorable  conditions  previously  reported  are 
continued,  but  they  are  less  numerous  than  those 
pointing  to  improvement.  Conspicuous  among 
them  is  continued  depression  in  the  woolen  and 
cotton  goods  manufacturing  industries.  Trade 
with  manufacturers  in  those  lines  is  very  dull, 
some  cotton  mills  running  on  half  time.  Jlakers 
of  woolen  goods  report  spring  trade  over,  fall 
trade  not  yet  begun,  and  mucli  men's-wear  woolen 
machinery  idle.  Iron  and  steel  have  had  an  un- 
satisfactory demand,  and  prices  of  billets  and 
Southern  pig  are  shaded.  There  are  also  reduc- 
tions in  quotations  for  cotton,  print  cloths,  petro- 
leum, hides,  and  for  wheat,  Indian  corn  and  oats. 
Mercantile  collections  are  generally  unsatisfac- 
tory, notably  at  Chicago,  where  they  are  more 
complained  of  than  for  a  year  past. 

The  distribution  of  general  merchandise  is  fairly 
satisfactory  at  the  South,  and  least  favorably 
regarded  East  and  North.  Relatively  the  most 
active  demand  is  prevalent  in  the  territory  of 
which  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis  are  leading  supply- 
centers.  Rains  in  Oklahoma  and  snow  in  Kansas 
have  stimulated  trade,  as  has  the  free  movement 
of  Indian  corn  from  first  hands  in  Nebraska. 
Interior  merchants  South  have  met  nearby  needs, 
and  Baltimore  travelers  report  sales  throughout 
South  Atlantic  coast  and  Gulf  States  satisfactory. 
Relatively  the  most  favorable  .Southern  trade  re- 
ports come  from  Jacksonville,  but  Galveston  says 
general  business  is  quiet  and  collections  are  un- 
satisfactory. 

Trade  on  the  Pacific  coast,  while  relatively  good 
on  the  whole,  is  smaller  than  a  week  ago. 

Business  failures  throughout  the  country  num- 


A  Qlad  Surprise 
for  Bible  Students. 

Space  costs  too  much  to  give  particulars 
here — sent  free  on  request;  every  Bible 
student  is  interested.  John  B.  Ai.den, 
Publisher,  New  York.  Mention  this  paper. 


ber  270  this  week,  against  271  last  week,  thus  main- 
taining the  improvement  shown  for  nearly  a 
month.  The  total  in  the  corresponding  week  a 
year  ago  was  252;  in  the  like  week  of  1894  it  was 
233,  and  in  1893,  221. 

February  bank  clearings  reflect  activity  at  the 
banks  as  a  result  of  the  bond  issue  and  also  the 
inclusion  of  one  more  business  day  in  February, 
except  in  five  States.  Increases  over  last  year  are 
more  numerous  than  for  months  past,  and  the 
percentage  of  gain  in  the  aggregate  for  February 
is  larger  than  tiiat  for  January.  Total  February' 
clearings  at  68  cities  aggregate  $4,083,486,955,  a 
decrease  from  the  January  total  this  year  of  10.8 
per  cent.,  but  an  increase  over  the  February  total, 
1895,  of  20.3  per  cent.,  and  over  February,  1894 
(the  smallest  monthly  total  for  ten  years),  of  28 
per  cent.  Compared  with  February,  1893,  just 
before  the  panic,  the  decrease  last  month  was  19 
per  cent.  The  February  gain  at  New  York  over 
last  year  is  27  per  cent.,  but  outside  of  New  York 
the  gain  is  less  than  12  per  cent.  Among  large 
cities  showing  gains  are  Minneapolis,  58  per  cent.. 
New  Orleans  42,  Cleveland  34,  Baltimore  29,  Pitts- 
burg 26,  and  Omaha  23  per  cent.  The  heaviest 
February  decrease  this  year  among  the  larger 
cities  is  that  reported  by  Cincinnati,  8.2  per  cent. 

The  falling-off  in  the  world's  supply  of  available 
wheat  during  February,  about  6,000,000  bushels, 
appears  disappointing,  inasmuch  as  the  February 
decrease  for  1895  was  9,000,000  bushels;  but  it  will 
be  recalled  that  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
1894  American,  Canadian,  European,  and  afloat 
stocks  increased  180,000  bushels,  and  in  February, 
1893,  100,000  bushels.  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  both  coasts,  the  February  decreasie  of 
available  wheat  supplies  was  4,647,000  bushels, 
which  is  not  bullish  in  the  face  of  a  decrease  of 
9,489,000  bushels  in  February  last  year,  but  is  con- 
trasted with  the  3,587,000  bushels  decrease  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1894. 

While  the  price  movement  is  not  wholly  favor- 
able to  the  producer,  there  are  noteworthy  ad- 
vances, nails  and  iron  beams  and  even  steel  billets 
at  Chicago,  zinc  and  lard  and  coffee,  while  prices 
of  wheat  flour,  pork,  and  sugar  remain  un- 
changed. But  the  week's  clearings  are  significant. 
The  total  for  the  conntry  for  six  business  daj-s 
ending  with  March  5  is  $1,062,000,000,  an  increase 
of  16  per  cent,  over  last  week,  6  per  cent,  over  the 
corresponding  week  one  year  ago,  and  13  per  cent, 
more  than  for  the  first  week  of  March,  1894.  Com- 
pared with  the  large  aggregate  of  clearings  in  the 
like  week  of  1893,  this  week's  total  shows  a  decline 
of  only  18  per  cent.,  and  of  only  16  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  total  in  1892,  it 
actually  being  one  half  of  i  per  cent,  larger  than 
the  total  in  the  first  week  of  March,  iZgi.—Brad- 
street^s,  March  7. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess-Editor,  Litekaky 

Digest."] 


Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  122. 
Kt-B  6  B  X  P,  mate 


K  X  Kt 


P— B  4,  mate 


P  X  Kt 


Q-B4 


Q-  Q  B  3,  mate 


Kt  X  Q,  mate 


Q-Kts 


Kt— Q  7,  mate 


Any  other 


Correct  solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  Prof.  C.  D.  Schmitt,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee;  Prof.  E.  Hertzberg,  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Brooklyn;  the  Revs.  E.  M.  McMillen, 
Lebanon,  Ky.,  E.  P.  Skvles,  Berlin,  Pa.,  and 
Alfred  H.  Henry,  Peotone,  111.;  J.  E.  S.,  West 
Point,  Miss.;  E.  P.  Dargan,  Louisville;  G.  W.  Get- 
ter, EUerton,  O.;  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  F.  H.  Johnston,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C;  W. 
G.  Donnan,  Independence,  la.;  H.  Ketcham,  Ver- 
gennes,  Vt.;  A.  J.  Burnett,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
C.  F.  Putney,  Independence,  la.;  R.  R.R.;  Charles 
Porter,  Lamberton,  Minn.;  H.  J.  Hutson,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.;  A.  S.  Rachal,  Lynchburg,  Va  ;  W.  R. 
Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  J.  H.  Witte,  Portland, 
Ore.;  Dr.  A.,  Olympia,  Wash.;  Geo.  C.Page,  Cam- 
bridgeport,  Mass.;  J.  A.  Lejeune,  Norfolk;  J.  N. 
Chandler,  Des  Moines;  F.  B.  Osgood,  North  Con- 
way, N.  H.;  Chas.  W.  Cooper,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

No.  123. 

Kt— Q  6  Q  X  P  ch  Q— Q  5,  mate 


P  X  Kt  K-B  5 

Q— K  5  ch  Kt— B8,  mate 

K-B  4  ^'  K-Kt  3  ^' 

R— Q  3  ch  Q— Q  2,  mate^ 


B  X  P 


Kx  R 


3- 


Q— B  2,  mate 


K-B  4 

Q— B  2  ch  Kt— B  4,  mate 


Kt  X  P  K— K  4 

R— Q  B  3  Q-Q  2,  mate 


P— Kt  6  K  X  R 


Q— R  8,  mate 


Kt— B  2  or  P  X  kt 


Kt— Kt  5,  mate- 


Any  other 


3- 


Correct  solution  received  from  II.  W.  H.;  Prof. 


Blindness  Can  Be  Prevented  and  Cured 

TREAT  THE  CAUSE  OF  DISEASED  EYES  AND  IMPAIRED  VISION  AND  RESTORE  YOUR  EYESIGHT. 

INo  K.nife  !    ISo  Risl-c  ! 


The  most  successful  and  humaae  treatment  in  the  world  is  the  Absorption  Treatment. 

It  iKit  only  gives  the  patient  a  uevv  lease  of  life,  but  cures  and  relieves  many  of  the  following  di.seiises 
which  have  been  pronouuced  iuciu-able  by  leading  oculists:  Cataracts.  Scars,  Films,  Paralysis,  Glaucoma, 

Amaurosis,  Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Nerve,  Detached 
Retina.  Weeping  Eyes,  Tumors,  Inflammation  or 
Ulceration  of  the  Eyes,  Granulated  Eyelids  and 
all  diseases  of  a  chronic  nature.  EVERYBODY 
.should  read  our  pamphlet,  which  is  sent  free  to 
any  address.  It  gives  the  cause  of  failing  eyesight 
and  diseased  eyes,  hoio  prevented  and  cured  at 
our  Sanitarium  or  t>y  7nail.     Addi'esa 


THE  BEMIS  SANITARIUM  AND  ANNEX,   GLENS  FALLS,  N.    Y. 


The  Bemis  Sanitarium,  GiensFaiis, 

Branch  Office,  200  Columbus  Auenue,       -       BOSTON. 


AOTBBGCCDDOEEEfFF 


GGGHHHIIIJJJKKKLLLMM 


>INGOOPPP0RRRSSSTTU 


-xmxi^'iYyzzzM^ 


PRINTING  OUTFIT  lOc. 

For  printing  cards,  marking  linen,  books,  etc.    Contains 

verytlUng  shown  in  cut.    Type,  Tweezers,  Holder,  Indeli- 

ile  Ink,  Ink  Pad,  etc.    Thorougiily  practical  for  business 

r  household  use  and  a  most  instructive  amusement.  Sent 

with  catalogue  illustrating  over  100(1  Tricks  and  Novelties, 

for  10c.  in  stamps  to  pay  postage  and  packing  on  outfit  and 

{•atalogue.    Same  outfit  with  flgurcs  15c.    Large  outfit  for  | 

printing  two  lines  2r)e. 

Brownie  ICiibbcr  Stamps— A  .set  of  6  grotesque  lit- 
tle people  with  ink  pad;  pricf,  postpaid,  10c. 

G.  A.  R.  series  Rubber  Stamps,  12  characters.    Makes  all  | 
kinds  of  Battles.  Encampments  and  other  military  pic- 
tures, 25tt.  postpaid.     Address 

RO«KRT  H.  IXOKKSOI.I.  <«;.  BRO. 
Dep't  No.  79,     eSCortlitndt  St.,  New  Tork.  Brownies  lOc 
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Hertzberg;  F.  H.  Johnston;  W.  G.  Donnan;  A.  J 
Burnett;  W.  R.  Coumbe;  A.  S.  Rachal;  F.  S.  Fer- 
guson; C.  F.  Putney;  J.  N.  Chandler;  Chas.  W. 
Cooper;  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem,  Pa.; 
H.Lohtnar,  Lohmarsburjf,  Mo.;  Fred  Mather,  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

A  correspondent  desires  to  know  themeaning  of 
"sui-mate  ■'  in  Chess.  It  is  a  species  of  sui-cide, 
i.e.,  you  compel  the  other  fellow  to  kill  (mate)  you. 
A  specimen  is  given  in  this  number  (problem  130). 

Problem  129. 
Bv  Hugo  Tosc.\ni. 
Black— Three  I'ieces. 
K  on  K  ■?,  Ps  on  K  4  and  Q  R  2. 


% 


^mM.  VV    MSjWM 


'U 


p&        ^ 


Bi 


•  §  ^     "R     P 


While — Nine  Pieces. 

K  on  Q  R  6;  Q  on  K  R  sq;  Kts  on  K  B  2  and  Q  5: 
Ps  on  K  Kl  3  and  6,  Q  6,  Q  B  2,  Q  Kt  4. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem  130. 

A   RKTK.JiCI'OK   Sli-Matk. 

Bv   Kmii,  Hokkm.xn  for  New  York  State  Chess 
Association. 

Hlack — Five  Pieces. 

K  on   tj   R  7;    Q  on   Q  B  2;    Kt  on    Q   H   3;    R  on 
Q  R  8;  P  on  K  R  3. 


■■:jy///,'//A 


mmW 


WjjM  Wil^  sSs*.  ^"^ 


WM-    "c^  '  i 


i        mm/'  '^  .. 


wm.       miM. 


■m.      'Jm 


White-  I'"ive  I'u-ic^. 

K  on  K  B  5;  Q  on  K  R  sq;  Kt  on  1,)  ki  .sq;  Rs  on 
K  Kt  6  and  y  Kt  4. 

White  retracts  his  last  move  and  forces  lUack  to 
mate  him  in  two  moves. 

This  is  a  most  beautiful  and  difficult  problini. 
You  will  appreciate  it  when  you  find  the  solution. 


'  Macbeth  "  means  tout]^h- 
ness  of  glass,  when  applied  to 
lam[)-chiiniicys  ;  ptTtection  of 
draft  l>esides,  if  you  g-(;t  the 
Number  made  for  your  lani[). 
Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
Geo  A   Macl)i:di  Co 

Pitlsburgh   Pa 


The  United  States  Championship  Match. 

In  the  United  Stales  championship  match  the 
score  at  time  of  going  to  press  was  ^s  follows: 
Showalter,  3;  Kemeny,  i;  Drawn,  i. 

First  g.^.mk. 

Petroff  Defense. 


SHOWALTER. 

White. 

1  P-K4 

2  Kt— K  B3 

.1  P-Q  4 
4  Q  P  X  P 

5H-y3 

6  Castles 

7  H-v^  B  4 

8  (J-B  2 

9  Px  P 

10  Kt— ()  B  3 

1 1  Q  X  Kt 

12  P— g  R  3 

i3P-g  Kt4 

14  Q-V  2 

15  B-Kt  2 

16  y  R— Bsq 

17  R— B  2 

18  K  K-Bsq 

19  Kt-Q4 

20  B  X  Kt 

21  B— Kt  6 
22QX  R 

23  P-B  4 

24  Q-Q  2 

25  y  X  P 

26  R  -B  7 

27  R  X  P 

28  B  X  B 

29  B— K  7 

30  B— B  6 
3' Q-Q  4 

32  Q-B  3 

33  B— K  2 

34  B-B  3 

35  K  — B  sq 

36  y-y  6 

37  y  X  K  p 

38  P-R  3 

39  K — Kt  sq 

40  <.)-Q  3 

41  B-y  5ch 

42  B — K  4 
43B  X  P 


KEMENV. 

Black. 

P-K   4 

Ki-K  B  3 
P-y  4 
Kt  X  P 
P— K  B  4 
B-K2 
P-O  B  3 
Castles 
P  X  P 
Ktx  Kt 
Kt-y  B  3 
B-K3 
R-y  ft  sq 
P-y  R  3 
y— K  sq 

y— B  2 

K  R— y  sq 
R— R  sq 
Ktx  Kt 
y  R— B  sq 
Rx  R 
R— K  Bsq 
P-Kt  4 
P  X  P 
y-Kt3 
B-ysq 
B— B  sq 
B  x  R 
R— B2 
B— B  sq 
y-Kt5 
P— B  5 

<?-Q  2 
y— R  2  ch 
B— K  3 

Q-Q  2 

R-Bsq 
R-y  B  sq 
P-y  5 
B-B4 
K— B  sq 
B— K  3 
R-B  2 


SHOWALTER. 

White. 
44  B-Kt  6 

45Q-y2 

46  K— R  2 

47  2  X  y  p 

48  y— B  5  ch 

49  p  X  y 

50  B— Kt  5 
5-  B-R5 

52  B  X  P 

53  B-B  3 

54  B— Kts 

55  B-B  6 

56  P  X  R 

57  K-Kt3 

58  P-B  4 
59B-K  7 

60  B— R  3 

61  B— B  sq 

62  B— y  2 

63  B— B  sq 

64  K— B  3 

65  K  — K  3 

66  K-y  4 

67  K-B  5 

68  K-  B  6 

69  K— B  7 
7oK-y  8 

71  B— K  3 

72  B-B  2 

73  B-Kt  3 

74  P-B  5  ch 

75  K^-K  7 

76  P— R  4 

77  K— B  8 

78  B-H  4 

79  K-K  7 

80  P-R  5 

81  P— K  6 

82  P— R  6 

83  K-y  7 

84  P^K  7 

85  K— y  8 

86  B— K  5 


KK.MENV. 

Black. 
Q-Q  4 
Q-B  5 
y-B8 
R-y  2 

yxy 
R-y  B  2 

K— Kt  2 
Rx  P 
R-B  6 
R  X  P 
K      Kt3 
R  X  B 
K-B  4 
B-B  2 
B— R4 
B— K  sq 
B-R  4 
B-K  sq 
B— R  4 
B— K  sq 
B-R  4ch 
B-K  sq 
K-  K  3 
B-R  4 
B-K  ch 
B-Kt  3 
B-R  4 
B— B  2 
B— R4 
B-B  2 
Kx  P 
B— R  7 
M— H  5 
K— Kt  3 
B-Kt  6 
K-B  4 
B— B  7 
B-Kt  6 
K-Kt3 
B-B  7 
B-R  6  ch 
K— B2 
Resigns. 


Only  five  persons,  M.  W.  H.,  the  Rev.  E.  JI. 
McMillen,  J.  K.  Proudfit,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Dr. 
A.,  Olympia,  Wash.,  and  Mrs.  S.  '  H.  Wri?-ht, 
Tate,  Ga.,  sent  solution  of  end-game  No.  118.  K — 
B  4  will  force  a  win  for  White,  if  he  plays  correctly 


Elegant,  Convenient.  Durable. 

Illustratea  and  descriptive  catalogue — free. 

iTHE  GLOBE  COMPANY,  Cincinnati.^ 

42  ncaver  Street,  New  York.  ♦ 
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GOVKRNOH    HOLT 

of  North  ('arolina  says  : 

"I  liavf  used  your  Elec- 
Iropoise  occasionally  for 
rheumatism  and  have  al- 
ways found  relief  fmni  its 
use." 


SUCCESSFULLY 

APPLIED 

WITHOUT 

A  PHYSICIAN'S 

ADVICE 


An 

Oxygen 
Remedy 
Without 
Medicine 


I'rof.   KKM.<)G<;,  .\.I5. 
of  Ithaoa,  N.  Y.,  says  : 

•■  I  used  the  Electropoise 
for  rheiiniatism:  it  has 
uiacli-  it  possible  iox  me  to 
dispense  with  crutches  and 
to  ride  a  bicycle." 


I>r.  >V.    II.    n«-I»lJV 

Kdiloi'    of    l><>o|>l<>N   ('>- 
<'lo|i«Mliii  say.s  : 

•  My  coiitldt'iicc  in  tin- 
merits  of  the  Klectrtipoisc 
simple,  c'cononiical  and 
I'lTt'ctive  a.s  it  is  has  con- 
sliiiitly  grown  willi  my  in- 
(Tfiisltig  ob.s«*rvHt  ion  and 
i'\lMTii-noe." 


Its  application  enables  the  system  to 
take  on  0.rti<n'u  freely  from  the  at- 
mosphere. This  addition  of  Nature's 
Own  Tonic  increases  vitality,  purifies 
the  blood,  tones  up  the  nerves  and  ex- 
terminates disease  by  removing  its 
producing  cause. 


Often 
Cures 
Cases 
Said  to  be 
"Incurable" 


An  illustrated  booklet  of  112  pages 
with  complete  theory  and  reports  from 
247  other  users  by  mail  (FREE)  to 
any  address. 

Electrolibration 
Company 


1122  Broadway 

NEW    YORK 


346  Fulton  Street 

BROOKLYIS 


.11   IKIK    ItllY.XN 

•  >f  M<l.  Court  of  .Appeal.t 

says : 

"The  list"  of  the  V'.lcctro 
poise  has  been  attended 
with  the  best  results.  I 
will  be  jrlnd  to  aid  in  pro- 

innlin::  its  ;,'<''i<'rul  usi'  " 
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THE  Mckinley  boom. 

T  seems  to  be  conceded  on  all  sides  that  ex-Gov.  William 
McKinley  of  Ohio,  at  this  writing,  three  months  before  the 
Republican  national  convention,  leads  all  candidates  for  the 
Presidential  nomination.  It  is  claimed  by  confidential  managers 
of  the  McKinley  canvass  that  a  little  over  one  half  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  at  St.  Louis,  June  16,  are  already  pledged 
to  the  author  of  the  McKinley  bill.  By  the  end  of  March  at  least 
eleven  States  will  have  chosen  delegates-at-large  in  State  conven- 
tions. Of  the  State  conventions  already  held,  McKinley's  friends 
controlled  those  in  Ohio,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  and  Florida.  From 
Florida,  however,  contesting  delegates-at-large  will  go  to  the 
national  convention.  The  Rhode  Island  convention  is  counted 
for  Reed.  The  convention  in  Iowa  last  week  elected  Allison  del- 
egates. The  Ohio  convention,  in  addition  to  electing  McKinley 
delegates-at-large,  adopted  a  platform  calling  for  the  restoration 
of  protection  and  reciprocity,  with  the  following  financial  plank  : 

"We  contend  for  honest  money;  for  a  currency  of  gold,  silver,  and 
paper,  with  which  to  measure  our  exchange,  that  shall  be  as  sound  as  the 
Government,  and  as  untarnished  as  its  honor;  and  to  that  end  vsre  favor 
bimetalism,  and  demand  the  use  of  both  gold'  and  silver  as  standard 
money,  either  in  accordance  with  a  ratio  to  be  fixed  by  an  international 
agreement,  if  that  can  be  obtained,  or  under  such  restrictions  and  such 
provisions,  to  be  determined  by  legislation,  as  will  secure  the  maintenance 
of  the  parities  of  values  of  the  two  metals,  so  that  the  purchasing  and  debt- 
paying  power  of  the  dollar,  whether  of  silver,  gold,  or  paper,  shall  be  at  all 
times  equal." 

Meantime  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  national  convention 
by  Congressional  districts  goes  on.  A  large  number  of  contests 
for  seats  are  already  reported  from  Southern  States  in  the  inter- 
est of  anti-McKinley  candidates.  Inasmuch  as  the  nomination  of 
"favorite  sons"  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Nebraska, 
and  other  States  is  assumed  by  McKinley  men  to  be  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  it  is  McKinley  against  the  field,  much  is  made  by 
them  of  the  capture  of  a  district  in  any  one  of  those  States. 
McKinley's  principal  manager  is  Marcus  A.  Hanna,  a  reputed 
millionaire  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  is  alleged  that  Messrs.  Piatt, 
Quay,  and  Clarkson  are  in  combination  against  him. 


Governor  McKinley  the  Man  for  the  Hour.— "It  was  unrea- 
soning popular  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  passion  which  tem- 
porarily controlled  voters,  after  the  McKinley  law  was  passed. 
The  monumental  cost  of  Democratic  legislation  and  general  mis- 
rule has  shown  the  country  that  there  must  be  an  early  and 
complete  return  to  protection  principles,  and  an  immense  majority 
of  the  Republican  Party,  strengthened  every  hour  by  disgusted 
deserters  from  the  Democratic  ranks,  are  now  convinced  that 
Governor  McKinley  is  the  man  for  the  hour,  and  they  are  more 
than  ready  to  sustain  the  movement  in  behalf  of  his  nomination 
at  St.  Louis.  Business  men  everywhere,  no  matter  what  lines  of 
trade  they  may  be  engaged  in,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
American  agents  or  employees  or  partners  of  foreign  manufac- 
turers and  merchants,  are  enlisting  in  this  great  crusade,  which 
bids  fair  to  sweep  the  country  like  the  famous  Harrison  campaign 
of  1840.  Delegations  are  being  elected  under  positive  and  enthu- 
siastic instructions  for  McKinley.  The  great  Iron  City  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  ready  to  rise  as  one  man  in  his  support,  and  through- 
out Philadelphia  there  is  no  Republican  candidate  whose  strength 
is  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  Ohio's  favorite  son."— 7/;^  Tele- 
graph {Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

McKinley  and  a  Gold  Standard.— "Opponents  sneer  at  and 
misrepresent  the  Republican  platform  adopted  by  the  Ohio  con- 
vention, which  is  in  principle  and  in  every  important  detail  the 
Republican  national  platform.  It  is  only  right  to  show  that  in 
this  criticism  they  are  unfair.  A  better  and  safer  gold-standard 
platform  has  never  been  framed,  and  that  fact  will  be  clear  to 
every  man  of  candid  and  fair  mind  who  will  consider  the  matter 
without  the  blinding  prejudice  of  partizanship.  .  .  .  The  men 
are  to  be  pitied  for  paucity  of  intellect  or  for  lack  of  honesty  who 
can  conceive  that  there  can  be  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  dodge 
or  evasion  in  such  a  declaration  as  this.  Several  kinds  of  cur- 
rency, all  maintained  at  par  in  gold,  involve  a  gold  standard 
everywhere  and  all  the  time,  and  can  not  by  any  possibility  mean 
anything  else.  The  question  by  what  legislation  and  under  what 
conditions  at  various  times  silver  and  paper  can  be  maintained  at 
par  with  gold  is  always  and  of  necessity  the  practical  one  of  de- 
tail, which  each  Congress  must  decide  in  the  face  of  the  facts 
existing.  But  the  principle  declared  by  the  Republican  Party  in 
its  legislation  of  1890  and  in  its  national  platform,  and  by  the 
party  in  Ohio  in  its  recent  platform,  leaves  absolutely  nothing  to 
discuss  or  dispute  about.  Twenty  kinds  of  money,  all  kept  at 
par  in  gold,  would  always  mean  nothing  but  a  gold  standard  of 
value." — The  Tributie  {Rep.),  New  York. 

McKinley  Should  Not  be  Nominated,— "It  [the  Ohio  financial 
plank]  is  a  transparent  bribe  offered  to  the  obtuse  advocates  of 
unsound,  dishonest  currency,  as  well  as  to  those  of  sound,  honest 
money.  It  is  impossible  to  give  it  clear  interpretation,  absolute 
meaning.  It  is  deceptive,  misleading,  a  trick,  a  snare,  and  a  lie, 
and  meant  to  be  so.  It  is  the  device  of  cunning,  unscrupulous 
politicians,  not  of  wise,  honest  statesmen.  This  plank  is  in  pre- 
cise accord  with  Mr.  McKinley's  own  financial  declaration  made 
in  his  recent  Chicago  address.  The  Republican  Party,  he  said, 
'can  be  relied  upon  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  supply  our 
country  with  the  best  money  ever  known,  gold,  silver,  and  paper, 
good  the  world  over.'  That  means  all  things  to  all  men,  and,  ' 
like  the  Columbus  plank,  is  a  juggling  deceit  and  bears  the  mark 
of  fraud  on  its  forehead. 

"In  view  of  Mr.  McKinley's  double  dealing  with  regard  to  the 
financial  question  he  should  not  be  nominated  at  St.  Louis.  The 
choice  of  the  Republican  convention  should  be  one  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  can  unreservedly,  heartily  support,  and  no  one 
who  in  the  South  bids  for  the  dishonest  money  vote,  and  in  the 
North  the  honest  money  vote— Janus-like,  facing  both  ways— is 
fit  to  be  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  com- 
ing Presidential  campaign."— 77/^  Ledger  {Ind.  Rep.),  Phila- 
delphia. 
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An  Idol  Creates  Factions,— "The  McKinley  managers,  who 
are  wise  men  as  well  as  good  fellows,  called  conventions  on  all 
their  certain  ground  first— or  what  they  thought  was  their  certain 
ground.  They  have  been  grievously  disappointed  in  Louisiana, 
Georgia,  and  Texas,  and  are  by  no  means  happy  over  the  results 
in  Illinois.   .   .   . 

"I  do  not  wish  to  question  Governor  McKinley's  popularity  any 
more  than  I  do  his  worthiness  for  the  Presidency.  But  taking 
even  the  delegates  so  far  elected,  the  figures  disprove  the  cry  of 
the  McKinley  papers  as  to  his  transcendant  popularity,  for  in  the 
delegates  so  far  elected  McKinley  has  carried  only  six  votes  more 
than  Reed  and  only  twelve 
more  than  Allison.  Speak- 
ing generally,  great  per- 
sonal popularity  and  ex- 
treme opinions,  while  they 
may  make  a  popular  idol 
faction,  always  create  the 
opportunities  and  pre- 
texts for  an  opposing 
faction,  and  no  popular 
idol  from  Clay  to  Blaine 
has  ever  been  elected 
President.  While  he  is 
extremely  popular  with 
perhaps  a  large  majority 
of  his  party,  an  idol  of  a 
faction,  always  impatient 
and  imperious,  always  has 
the  other  faction.extremely 
opposed  to  liim.   .   .   . 

"Enthusiasm  in  tlie 
strong  Republican  States 
will  not  count  as  much  in 
November  as  the  candi- 
date of  even  strength  who 
will  draw  the  necessarj' 
doubtful  votes  in  the  doubt- 
ful but  necessary  States. 
Emotional  candidates 
make  hysterical  cam- 
paigns. The  Republicans 
of  the  doubtful  States,  such 
as  New  York,  Connecti- 
cut, Indian,  and  New  Jer- 
sey, are  better  judges  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  candi- 
date who  can  carry  a  ma- 
jority in  them  than  are  the 
Republicans  of  the  con- 
fident and  certain  Repub- 
lican States. " — Ifi/ervu'w 
with  J.  S.  Clark  so  II,  in 
Chicui^o  Times  -  Herald, 
Martli  y. 

Republican  Cowardice.- 


|..--.^iii^g^ 


the  Presidential  election  to  turn  upon  the  true  question  of  the  day, 
Mr.  McKinley  would  hardly  be  thought  of.  His  nomination  would 
thus  be  the  most  striking  illustration  of  Republican  cowardice 
and  betrayal  of  the  public  interest." — Harper's  Weekly  i^l mi.) , 
Ne-cO  York. 

The  Bosses  May  Defeat  Him. — "Ex-Senator  Ingalls  aptly 
states  the  Republican  Presidential  situation.  ^McKinley,  he  says, 
is  stronger  than  Reed  among  the  Republicans  of  New  England, 
stronger  than  Morton  in  New  York,  stronger  than  C^ullom  in 
Illinois,    stronger   than    Manderson   in   Nebraska.     Y'et  Senator 

Ingalls  admits  that  the 
bosses  may  defeat  Mc- 
Kinley in  iSf,6  as  they  did 
Blaine  in  1S76.  .  .  .  Pro- 
tection's champion  will 
have  a  fight  on  his  hands, 
but  the  faithful  Republi- 
cans are  loyal  to  him. 
The  voters  have  been  fed 
a  protection  diet  too  long 
to  view  with  patience  the 
clTort  to  rob  their  chief  of 
his  just  right.  The  Re- 
publican masses  want  the 
tariff  issue  made  promin- 
ent. So  do  the  Democrats. 
Hurrah  for  ^IcKinley — 
for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation !"—  The  Republic 
(De/n.),  Si.  Louis. 


MARCUS  A.  IIANNA,  McKlnlcy's  Manager 


"Almost  all  of  the  leading  men  are 
,  now  engaged  in  an  effort 

to  crowd  the  real  prob- 
lem of  the  day  into  the 
background  by  advanc- 
ing a  fraudulent  tarilT  is- 
sue to  the  front — fraudu- 
lent, we  say,  because  they 
know  that  the  country 
does  not  only  not  demand 
it  but  rather  repels  it, 
and  that  it  is  only  to  serve 
the  purjioseof  deceiving 
the  people  as  to  what 
the  issue  of  the  contest 
really  should  be.  It  is  a 
significant  fact,  which 
other    candidates  should 


not  lie  slow  to  comprehend,  that  tlio  advancing  of  this  false  issue 
necessarily  ten<ls  to  give  tlie  nomination  to  Mr.  McKinley— the 
man  whose  high-tariff  record  is  llio  most  prominent,  while  his 
record  on  tlio  currency  question  is  the  most  objectionable.     Were 


"The  original  'Ohio 
idea'  was  that  the  bonds 
should  be  paid  in  green- 
backs. The  present  Ohio 
ideal  as  expounded  at  Col- 
umbus yesterday,  is  that 
the  St.  Louis  convention, 
while  not  letting  goof  the 
sound  money  vote,  should 
try  to  hold  on  to  the  silver- 
itcs  with  the  old  'We 
favor  bimetalism'  equivo- 
cation. In  the  long  fight 
against  inflation  and  re- 
pudiation, Ohio  has  usu- 
ally been  a  follower  rather 
than  a  leader.  It  will  not 
be  fair  to  hold  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley responsible  for  the 
currency  plank  adopted 
yesterday.  He  is  vastly 
more  popular  with  the 
Ohio  voters  than  with  the 
Ohio  politicians.  It  is 
credibly  reported  that  the  dominant  personal  influence  at  Col- 
umbus yesterday  was  not  William  McKinley's  but  Joseph  Ben- 
son Foraker's." — 'J'iie  Couraiit  (AV/.),  Hartford. 

"The  Ohio  Republican  platform  is  sound  in  every  plan.  It  is 
a  Republican  platform  from  one  end  to  the  other.  More  than 
that,  it  is  a  McKinley  platform.  .  .  .  The  money  plank  is  the 
McKinley  plank.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  essence  of  Mr.  McKinley's 
declaration  ujion  that  subject  in  his  Lincoln's  birthday  speech  at 
Chicago.  .  .  .  That  is  a  money  plank  with  which  no  friend  of 
sound  currency  can  find  fault,  and  if  Major  McKinley  had  written 
it  himself  he  could  not  have  devised  a  jilank  that  would  have  done 
more  to  strengthen  him  with  Republicans  everywhere." — The 
Leader  (^Rep.),  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"However  doubtful  may  be  the  final  result  of  the  convention, 
the  lines  upon  which  the  contest  is  to  proceed  are  clearly  defined. 
It  is  a  principle  against  mere  ])olitics,  an  idea  against  a  scheme, 
the  sentiment  of  the  party  against  the  self-interest  of  the  bosses. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  protection.  It  is  McKinley  against  the  field. 
It  is  the  West  and  South  combined  against  the  East.  We  believe 
all  the  Eastern  candidates  and  all  the  Eastern  bosses  will  be 
defeated."—'///^  World  {Dtm.),  Neio  York. 


GROUP  OF  REPUBLICAN    PRESIUENTIAL  POSSIBILITIES. 

l>evi  1'. Morton;  2,  Stephen  M.  Cullom;  3,  C.  F.  Manderson;  4,  Wni.  B.   Allison; 
5,  Wm.  McKinley;  6.  C.  K.  Davis;  7,  Tlios.  K.  Reed;  8,  Matthew 
S.  Quay;  9,  Stephen  B.  Elkins. 
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NO  ROOM   FOR   HIM   THERE. 

—  T/ie  News,  Denver. 


^m-A^m^'m^^^^^^.W  I /ill  I 


\ 


IS  HIS  FRIEND  HELPING   HIM? 

—  7/t(?  Press,  New  York. 


o;-    '-. 


^i^f^  Mpi/%^^' 


':^X-^ 


"^^p&mm 


>^'' 


.j  :.'■:/'/!/? '^A^w 


%^^irl\lk  Mill    J 


V 


Napoleon  M'Kinley  :  "Say,  Tom, 
•who's  riding  this  Republican  machine, 
anyhow? — The  Globe,  St.  Paul. 


"visible   TO  THEIK   NAKED    EYES." 

"  Perrine's  comet  is  coming  toward  the  earth  at  the  rate 
of  1,700,000  miles  a  day,  and  will  strike  near  St.  Louis, 
June  i6."—Higli  Protection  Astronomer. 

—  The  Cincinnati  Post. 


THE   ELEPHANT   HESITATES: 

He  has  learned   to  be  suspicious  of  bad 

boys  and  their  puanuts. 

—  The  Journal,  M inneapolis 


MR.  CROKER  THINKS  HE  HAS  A  C.\^DIX>\1Z.— The  Evening'  Telegram,  New  York. 


■5 


WILL  OLNEY   PROVE  TO  BE  THE  MOSES  THE  DEMOCRATS 

ARE  LOOKING  FOK}— The  Post,  Cincinnati. 


THE    RACE    FOR    PRESIDENTIAL    NOMINATIONS,    IN    CARTOONS. 
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SEf^OR  DUPUy  DE  LOME. 


THE   SPANISH    MINISTER   AND   THE  SENATE. 

QESJOR  DUPUY  DE  LOME.  Spanish  Minister  at  Washing- 
^  ton,  gave  to  the  press  last  week  an  interview  intended  to 
correct  certain  statements  made  in  the  Senate  in  the  discussion 
on  the  Cuban  resolutions.  This  proceeding  has  called  forth 
rather  vehement  denunciation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  on  the 

ground  that  it  was  an  un- 
justifiable interference  in 
political  matters  under 
consideration  in  Congress, 
and  that  the  only  proper 
medium  for  such  a  com- 
munication by  a  foreign 
representative  is  through 
the  State  Department. 
Seiior  de  Lome  asserted 
that  Senators  had  been 
deceived.  Specifically,  he 
contended  that  General 
Weyler,  as  a  subordinate 
in  a  former  rebellion, 
should  not  be  blamed  by 
Senator  Sherman  for  al- 
leged atrocities  described 
in  a  pamphlet  quoted  by 
the  Senator,  and  which,  Seiior  de  Lome  declares,  does  not  even 
mention  Weyler' s  name.  Senator  Morgan's  citation  of  official 
reports  in  1872  to  the  effect  that  43,500  prisoners  taken  by  the 
Spanish  army  had  been  killed  is  declared  by  the  Spanish  Minis- 
ter inaccurate,  because  the  American  Minister,  whose  official  re- 
port is  cited,  had  only  said,  on  the  strength  of  a  semi-official  news- 
paper's report,  that  "it  is  believed  all  prisoners  of  war  taken  are 
shot  or  garroted."  As  to  Senator  Lodge's  quotation  from  a 
translation  of  an  alleged  interview  with  General  Weyler,  the 
Spanish  Minister  declares  that  the  language  used  was  improperly 
translated  and  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  a  policy  of  wholesale 
extermination  of  insurgents. 

With  this  statement  by  the  Spanish  Minister  as  a  text,  Senator 
Hale,  of  Maine,  attacked  the  recommendations  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  favor  of  the  concurrent  resolutions 
from  the  House  recognizing  Cubans  as  belligerents.  Mr.  Hale 
maintained  that  the  committee  had  acted  hastily,  that  there  were 
not  sufficient  data  before  the  Senate  for  intelligent  action,  and 
that,  being  in  concurrent  form,  the  resolutions  were  of  no  legal 
force.  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  reinforced  this  opposi- 
tion by  resolutions  postponing  action  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tions until  April  6.  The  Hoar  resolutions  were  tlien  relegated  to 
their  place  on  the  Senate  calendar,  from  wliich  they  can  be  taken 
by  majority  vote.  In  the  mean  time  Secretary  Quesada,  of  the 
Cuban  Junta,  has  issued  a  counter-statement  to  offset  that  of  the 
Spanish  Minister,  and  this  also  has  been  quoted  at  length  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  propriety  of  the  Spanish  Minister's  alleged  "interference" 
is  the  chief  feature  of  the  Cuban  situation  discussed  just  now  in 
the  press. 

Marquis  Yurjo's  Error  Again. — "It  is  passing  strange  that 
Sefior  I>c  Lome,  an  amiable  diplomat,  should  have  fallen  into  the 
same  error  for  which  the  Marquis  Yurjo,  the  most  offensive  min- 
ister that  Spain  or  any  other  country,  save  France,  in  Citizen 
CJenet,  ever  sent  her",  was  dismissed.  This  Minister's  recall  was 
demanded  by  Mr.  Madison  when  Secretary  of  State  (1S06)  be- 
cause— we  quote  from  Wharton — of  'an  attempt  on  his  part  to 
bribe  a  newspaper  in  Phiiadclphia  to  advocate  the  Sjjanish  view 
of  the  boundary  question  then  in  controversy  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States.'  If  we  substitute 'advocating  in  ane\vspaj)er' 
for  "attempting  to  brilje  a  ncwspiper  to  advocate,'  and  'belliger- 
ency question'  for  'lioundary  question,'  liie  cases  are,  as  the 
lawyers  say,  on  all-fours.     That  which  has  made  Yurjo's  name  a 


stench  in  our  diplomacy  is  the  fact  that  after  dismissal  he  hung 
around  Washington  while  the  question  was  before  Congress,  and 
published  two  insolent  replies  to  Mr.  Madison's  notifications  to 
him  to  leave.  Congress  was  on  the  point  of  passing  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  deportation  of  a  foreign  minister  under  these 
peculiar  circumstances,  which  only  the  most  execrable  taste  on 
his  part  could  create.  The  matter  was  dropped,  however,  leav- 
ing only  the  proposition  as  evidence  of  the  bitterness  of  the  time. 
There  has  been  no  more  conspicuous  mishap  of  a  foreign  minis- 
ter to  this  country,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  Seiior  De  Lome 
should  not  have  recalled  it  before  trying  to  interview  his  way  into 
a  Senate  debate." — 7/ie  Press,  AVtt/  i'orA\ 

Not  a  Wholly  Successful  Defense. — "The  statement  of  the 
Spanish  Minister,  Dupuy  de  Lome,  in  reply  to  the  charges  of 
Senators  Sherman,  Morgan,  and  Lodge  against  Spain  in  connec- 
tion with  her  efforts  to  suppress  rebellion  in  Cuba,  can  not  be 
said  to  be  a  wholly  successful  defense.  He  does  show  that  the 
Senators  have  been  misinformed  in  certain  rather  important  par- 
ticulars, but  the  case  which  he  makes  out  for  his  country  is  not 
impressively  strong.  .  .  .  The  net  result  is  that  Senator  Sherman 
does  not  seem  to  have  proved  his  case  against  Weyler;  Senator 
Morgan  has  not  proved  that  a  Spanish  cabinet  officer  'admitted' 
the  murder  of  prisoners  by  the  Spaniards,  tho  the  impression  that 
this  was  done  is  not  removed  by  anything  Minister  de  Lome 
says,  and  that  the  Spanish  Minister  has  weakened  his  case  by  his 
juggle  with  the  word  'exterminate.'  There  is  a  very  strong  im- 
pression prevailing  in  this  country  that  the  rules  of  civilized  war- 
fare have  not  been  observed  by  the  Spanish  commanders  in  Cuba. 
How  much  of  it  is  the  result  of  misinformation  derived  from 
Cuban  sources  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  One  thing  is  certain, 
and  that  is  that  our  Senators  and  Representatives  should  be  very 
careful  of  their  facts  in  discussing  this  question.  It  is  also  well 
to  remember  that  the  Cubans  themselves  are  not  the  most  en- 
lightened people  in  the  world." — TAe  AVwjt,  Ijidiajiapoiis. 

Wiser  to  Remain  Silent. — "  He  who  rushes  into  American 
print  is  frequently  crucified,  and  the  Spanish  Minister  may  yet 
learn  of  these  things  to  his  sorrow.  He  may  learn,  perhaps,  that 
it  is  not  well  for  a  foreign  minister  to  publicly  criticize  the  actions 
of  members  of  the  Government  to  which  he  is  accredited,  and  he 
will  certainly  get  an  understanding  of  the  fact  that  his  interview 
deceives  nobody.  Couched  in  a  language  which  breathes  crai>.  in 
the  construction  of  every  sentence,  it  will  not  lead  the  people  to 
change  their  justly  formed  opinion  of  the  infamous  Weyler. 
That  the  interview  was  unwise  is  not  to  be  disputed.  That 
it   will    be   resented 

is    not     impossible,     if  \ 

That  it  is  another 
effort  of  the  Spanish 
Government  to  hood- 
wink the  peojjle  of 
the  LTnited  States 
into  a  belief  that 
Weyler,  the  barba- 
rian, is  an  angel  of 
mercy,  goodness, 
and  light,  a  type  of 
all  that  is  holy,  pure, 
and  righteous,  is 
self-evident.  Seiior 
Du]5uy  de  Lome  had 
been  wiser  if  he  had 
remained  silent." — 
T/ie  Times,  Kansas 
City. 

Positive  Informa- 
tion is  Wanting. — 
"It  would  be  folly 
for  any  one  to  ac- 
cuse, or  to  suspect, 
Mr.  Hale,  Mr.  Bou- 
telle,  Mr.  Hoar,  and 
their  colleagues  of  lack  of  courage  or  of  lack  of  sympathy  with 
every  effort  for  the  enlargement  of  human  freedom  and  the 
vindication  of  human  rights.  Their  opposition  to  the  pending 
belligerency  resolutions  must  be  attributed  to  other  causes  than 
these.     We  believe  it  is  justly  to  be  attributed  to  a  high  sense  of 
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patriotism,  and  of  duty  and  responsibility  to  the  nation  of  which 
they  are  the  representatives  and  servants.  They  are  not  unwill- 
ing to  show  sympathy  with  Cuba.  They  are  unwilling  that  the 
United  States  should  commit  itself  hurriedly  and  on  insufficient 
knowledge  to  a  course  of  action  that  might  and  probably  would 
lead  to  the  most  serious  results.  .  .  .  The  significant  fact,  which 
alone  should  be  sufficient  to  cause  delay,  is  that  Congress  has  at 
present  before  it  not  one  scrap  of  positive  and  legal  information 
concerning  the  state  of  affairs  in  Cuba.  It  has  been  trying  the 
case  and  seeking  to  render  judgment  on  nothing  but  hearsay  evi- 
dence. That  evidence  may  be  true.  We  believe  the  bulk  of  it 
is.  But  yet  it  is  not  such  as  the  Government  of  a  nation  should 
require  as  the  basis  for  the  most  serious  action  any  Government 
-can  take." — The  Tribune,  Neiu  York. 

"We  take  it  as  a  notable  sign  of  the  times  that  this  representa- 
tive of  the  most  autocratic  Government  in  Western  Europe  finds 
it  wise  to  address  himself  to  an  audience  of  the  sovereign  people. 
The  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  exclusiveness  of  diplomacy  is 
marked  by  this 'new  departure.'  We  admire  the  patriotism  of 
Senor  de  Lome.  The  Government  of  Spain  isf  far  from  being  in 
touch  with  modern  policy,  but  it  is  the  Government  approved,  or, 
at  any  rate,  tolerated,  by  the  people  of  Spain,  and  Seiior  de 
Lome,  as  befits  its  representative  in  America,  pleads  vigorously 
on  its  behalf.  We  admire  his  motive,  while  we  dissent  alike 
trom  the  premises  and  conclusions  of  his  plea." — The  Inter 
Ocean,  Chicago. 

"Technically  Senator  Lodge  is  right  in  his  charge  of  undiplo- 
matic conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Minister,  De  Lome,  who 
is  by  his  position  debarred  from  publicly  discussing  the  doings  of 
Congress.  No  great  harm  was  done  by  this  breach  of  diplomatic 
usage,  while  some  good  was  accomplished  in  calling  the  attention 
of  the  country  to  the  reckless  haste  with  which  our  Senators  reach 
conclusions  on  some  public  matters.  The  hint  to  Minister  de 
Lome  ought  to  be  sufficient,  for  he  is  a  trained  diplomat.  More- 
over, he  can  get  all  his  comments  on  the  Cuban  situation  before 
the  public  as  eifectively  without  taking  such  risks  of  senatorial 
wrath." — The  Republican,  Spri}tgjield. 


THE    KENTUCKY   SENATORSHIP. 

'"P'HE  Kentucky  legislature  has  been  in  a  deadlock  over  the 
*■  election  of  a  United  States  Senator  during  the  whole  of  the 
current  session,  which  closes  by  limitation  this  week.  The  con- 
test became  a  riot  last  week  when  attempts  at  unseating  members 
were  made  in  both  Houses.  The  deadlock  has  shown  a  number 
of  remarkable  features  incident  to  the  main  fact  of  the  opposition 
of  a  Democri.tic  faction  to  the  reelection  of  Senator  J.  C.  S. 
Blackburn  on  account  of  his  free-silver  views.  The  probabilities 
indicate  that  the  legislature  will  adjourn  and  leave  the  seat 
vacant  for  two  years.  The  Boston  y(^«r;/rt/ makes  a  plain  state- 
ment of  most  of  the  facts  in  the  Kentucky  situation  which  we 
have  verified,  as  follows  : 

"When  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  met,  the  Senate  contained 
^2  Democrats  and  i6  Republicans.  In  the  House  there  were  52 
Republicans,  46  Democrats,  and  2  Populists.  On  joint  ballot, 
therefore,  there  were  68  Republicans  and  68  Democrats  and  2 
Populists.  If  the  two  great  parties  had  been  concentrated  in 
support  of  the  party  candidates  they  would  have  been  tied,  and 
the  control  of  the  situation  would  have  rested  with  the  two  Popu- 
lists, if  they  had  chosen  to  vote  together  for  one  candidate  or  the 
other.  The  complexity  of  the  problem  was  increased  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  Populists  was  inclined  toward  the  Republicans 
and  the  other  toward  the  Democrats. 

"In  point  of  fact,  there  was  not  entire  agreement  upon  candi- 
dates. A  certain  group  of  sound-money  Democrats  agreed  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  they  vote  for  Senator  Blackburn, 
because  of  his  free-silver  proclivities.  They  have  adhered  to  that 
determination.  If  they  had  carried  their  mutin}-  so  far  as  to  vote 
for  a  Republican,  their  votes  would  have  been  sufficient  to  elect  a 
Republican  Senator;  but  instead  of  that,  they  scattered  their 
votes. 

"Since  the  session  began,  two  Democrats  have  been  removed 
by  death.     One  was  a  member  of  the  House,  whose  place  was 


filled  by  election.  The  other  was  a  Senator,  Mr.  Weissinger,  of 
Louisville.  His  death  occurred  last  Monday  [March  gj.  The 
legislature  expires  by  limitation  March  17;  and  the  Constitution 
requires  eight  days'  notice  of  an  election,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  elect  the  successor  of  Mr.  Weissinger  in  season." 

It  should  be  stated  that  Mr.  Stege,  a  Republican,  of  Louisville, 
refused  to  vote  until  the  dead  Democratic  member's  successor  in 
the  House  was  elected,  thus  preserving  the  tie  in  the  first  in- 
stance. And  the  Speaker  having  ruled  later  that  it  would  take  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  of  both  Houses,  that  is  70  votes,  to  elect, 
Senator  Weissinger' s  death  did  not  bring  about  the  required 
strength  for  the  Republican  candidate. 

To  quote  The  Journal  agaXu: 

"A  contest  was  pending  in  the  House  over  the  seat  occupied  by 
Kaufman,  a  Democrat.  The  contestant  was  VV.  G.  Dunlap,  a 
Republican.  By  unseating  Kaufman  and  putting  Dunlap  in  his 
place  the  Republicans,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  Populists,  would 
be  able  to  elect  a  Senator,  if  nothing  else  happened.  Something 
else  did  happen.  The  Democratic  Senate  proceeded  to  unseat 
two  Republican  Senators.  Mr.  Dunlap  formally  withdrew  from 
the  contest  for  Kaufman's  seat,  but  the  House  declared  him 
elected,  in  spite  of  his  withdrawal."  [He  persists  in  refusing  to 
vote. J 

The  culmination  of  bitter  partizan  feelings  came  over  these 
attempts  to  unseat  members  last  week,  when  riotous  proceedings 
of  the  members,  the  checked,  were  made  the  ground  for  Gov- 
ernor Bradley's  order  of  State  troops  to  the  State  house. 

The  Democratic  faction  opposed  to  Blackburn  because  be  favors 
free  silver,  at  one  time  during  the  contest  mustered  twelve  votes, 
which  finally  dwindled  to  a  staying  force  of  five.  The  first  Re- 
publican candidate,  Godfrey  Hunter,  was  nominated  by  a  "sound- 
money"  caucus,  but  his  pledges  in  favor  of  free  silver,  alleged  to 
have  been  made  in  writing  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Populist 
members  in  the  legislature,  caused  his  withdrawal.  St.  John 
Boyle,  the  present  Republican  candidate,  it  appears,  does  not 
meet  the  "sound-money"  requirements  of  the  bolting  Democratic 
faction. 

Free-silver  papers  like  the  Atlanta  Constitution  blame  the 
Cleveland  Administration  for  encouraging  the  bolters.  Leading 
papers  of  both  parties  outside  the  State  criticize  the  unseating  of 
members  to  gain  political  advantage.  The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean 
(Rep.)  says,  for  instance:  "Neither  party,  it  would  .seem,  is 
really  entitled  to  elect  a  Senator.  A  side  issue  has  bred  so  much 
discord  in  both  ranks  that  the  logic  of  the  situation  is  to  wait 
until  after  another  legislative  election  before  filling  the  seat  now 
occupied  by  Blackburn." 

The  Detroit  News  derives  this  "lesson  in  free  government" 
from  the  Kentucky  situation  : 

"The  Senate  of  the  United  States  can  prevent  or  determine  the 
action  of  the  whole  Government.  One  Senator,  having  the  odd 
vote,  might  determine  the  action  of  the  Senate.  That  Senator's 
official  existence  might  hang  upon  a  single  vote  of  a  representa- 
tive in  his  State  legislature.  That  voce  in  the  legislature  might 
depend  upon  such  proceedings  as  have  just  taken  place  in  Ken- 
tuck}'. 

"The  election  of  a  President  might  depend  on  an  affair  of  this 
sort.  The  counting  of  the  electoral  vote,  in  spite  of  all  the 
attempts  to  make  rules  for  it  in  the  form  of  electoral  commissions 
and  other  devices,  is  still  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
Houses.  If  they  do  not  agree  the  votes  can  not  be  counted.  If 
the  votes  are  not  counted,  there  is  no  election  by  the  people  and 
the  House  must  choose  the  Executive  under  tlie  Constitution. 
The  body  to  which  this  supreme  act  is  given  is  the  House  which 
is  just  expiring  and  which  may  have  been  overwhelmingly  repu- 
diated at  the  polls  by  the  people.  If  the  Senate  is  evenly  divided, 
the  odd  man  may  control  it,  prevent  senatorial  consent  to  the 
count,  and  precipitate  the  election  into  the  hands  of  the  discred- 
ited and  repudiated  House,  with  the  result  that  the  plainly 
expressed  wish  of  the  people  might  be  defeated.  That  odd  Sen- 
ator might  be  chosen  by  such  a  mdlee  as  is  now  proceeding  in  the 
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Keniucjcy  legislature,  or  by  a  Kentucky  bullet  properly  directed 
at  the  body  of  a  Kentucky  legislator.   .   .   . 

"A  bullet  is  more  potent  in  changing  the  whole  attitude  and 
policy  of  Government  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  under 
the  sun.  Booth's  dagger  gave  us  Johnson  and  confusion  instead 
of  Lincoln  and  order.  Guiteau's  bullet  gave  us  Arthur  and  stal- 
wartism  instead  of  Garfield  and  mugwunipism.  No  one  can  tell 
when  another  bullet  will  decide  the  most  momentous  issues.   .   . 

"But  couldn't  such  things  happen  under  other  systems?  Not 
under  the  working  of  any  other  modern  constitution.  When  a 
revolution  is  wanted  in  any  European  country  it  takes  a  consid- 
erable uprising  of  the  people  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  accom- 
plish it.  A  single  assassin  with  a  pistol  in  his  hands  may  change 
the  head  of  the  Government,  but  not  the  Government,  for  that  is 
run  not  by  the  executive  head  but  by  a  cabinet  always  responsi- 
ble to  the  parliament.  Nor  could  an  assassin,  nor  the  throwing 
out  of  a  member  or  two,  change  the  policy  or  attitude  of  the 
Government  either ;  for.  if  such  a  thing  happened,  the  ministry 
would  dissolve  parliament,  order  another  election,  and  let  the 
people  themselves  decide  the  \vhole  matter.  It  is  really  only 
under  a  government  'of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people,'  that  the  assassin  and  the  revolutionary  emptying  of  a 
single  seat  are  endowed  with  such  power. 

"As  the  machine  gets  old,  and  it  has  aged  wonderfully  in  a 
century,  the  parts  are  getting  out  of  joint,  and  it  is  beginning  to 
creak  and  squeak  amazingly." 


WHAT  SHALL   THE     MILLIONAIRE    DO    WITH 

HIS    MONEY? 

ANSWERS  more  or  less  llippant  are  customarily  given  to  this 
question.     George    Bernard   Shaw,    the   eminent   English 
Socialist,    in    The  Contemporary  Review    (February) ,  finds   an 
answer  in  this  simple  formula  :   "  Never  give  the  people  anytliing 
they  want;  give  them  something  they  ought  to  want  and  don't." 
The  plight  of  the  millionaire  is  thus  detailed  in  part : 

"A  man  with  an  income  of  £i<~,  a  year  can  multiply  his  comfort 
beyond  all  calculation  by  doubling  his  income.  A  man  with  /'50 
a  year  can  at  least  quadruple  his  comfort  by  doubling  his  income. 
Probably  up  to  even  ^^250  a  year  doubled  income  means  doubled 
comfort.  After  that  the  increment  of  comfort  grows  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increment  of  income  until  a  point  is  reached  at 
which  the  victim  is  satiated  and  even  surfeited  with  everything 
that  money  can  procure.   .   .   . 

"Is  it  a  luxury  to  have  more  money  to  take  care  of,  more 
begging-letters  to  read,  and  to  be  cut  off  from  those  delicious 
Alnaschar  dreams  in  which  the  poor  man.  sitting' down  to  con- 
sider what  he  will  do  in  the  always  possible  event  of  some  un- 
known relative  leaving  him  a  fortune,  forgets  his  privation? 
And  yet  there  is  no  sympathy  for  this  hidden  sorrow  of  i)lutocracy. 
The  poor  alone  are  pitied.  Societies  spring  up  in  all  directions 
to  relieve  all  sorts  of  comparatively  happy  people,  from  discharged 
prisoners  in  the  first  rapture  of  their  regained  liberty  to  children 
reveling  in  the  luxury  of  an  unlimited  appetite;  but  no  hand  is 
stretched  out  to  the  millionaire,  except  to  beg.  In  all  our  dealings 
with  him  lies  implicit  the  delusion  that  he  has  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  rolling  in  wealth 
while  others  are  starving. 

"And  it  is  to  be*observed  that  this  plight  of  his  is  getting  con- 
stantly worse  and  worse  with  the  advance  of  civilization.  The 
capital,  the  energy,  the  artistic  genius  that  used  to  specialize 
itself  for  the  supply  of  beautiful  things  to  rich  men,  now  turns  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  gigantic  proletariats  of  modern  times.  It 
is  more  profitable  to  be  a  ninetecnlh-century  ironmonger  in  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road  than  it  was  to  be  a  Florentine  armorer  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  very  millionaire  himself,  when  he  be- 
comes a  railway  director,  is  forced  to  turn  his  back  on  his  own 
class,  and  admit  that  it  is  the  third-class  passenger  who  pays. 

"To  be  a  millionaire,  then,  is  to  have  more  money  than  you 
can  possibly  sjjend  on  yourself,  and  to  appreciate  at  the  same 
time  the  inconsiderateness  of  those  persons  to  whom  such  a  con- 
dition appears  to  realize  perfect  contentedness. " 

"What,  then."  Mr.  Shaw  asks,  "is  the  millionaire  to  do  with 
his  surplus  funds?"  He  begins  his  answer  by  telling  what  he 
ought  not  to  do,  as  follows  . 


"The  usual  reply  is,  Provide  for  his  children  and  give  alms. 
Now  these  two  resources,  as  usually  understood,  are  exactly  the 
same  thing,  and  a  very  mischievous  thing  too.  From  the  view  of 
society,  it  does  not  matter  a  straw  whether  the  person  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  working  for  his  living  by  a  millionaire's  bounty 
is  his  own  son  or  merely  a  casual  beggar  of  no  kin  to  him.  The 
millionaire's  private  feelings  may  be  more  highly  gratified  in  the 
former  case  ;  but  the  mischief  to  society  and  to  the  recipient  is 
the  same.  Even  private  feeling  in  this  matter  is  changing,  and 
changing  rapidly." 

The  writer  then  refers  to  the  disadvantages  imposed  upon  chil- 
dren who  inherit  large  wealth,  and  the  chance  that  society,  in  the 
near  future,  will  by  means  of  an  inheritance  tax  defeat  the  aims 
of  the  millionaire  who  dreams  of  "founding  a  family."  All  that 
his  children  can  now  require  of  him,  all  that  society  expects  him 
to  give  them,  all  that  is  good  for  themselves,  is  a  first-rate  equip- 
ment, not  an  independence."     The  writer  then  continues: 

"The  extremities  to  which  the  millionaire  is  reduced  by  this 
closing  up  of  old  channels  of  bequest  are  such  that  he  sometimes 
leaves  huge  sums  to  bodies  of  trustees  'to  do  good  with.'  a  plan 
as  mischievous  as  it  is  resourceless ;  for  what  can  the  trustees  do 
but  timidly  dribble  the  fund  away  on  charities  of  one  kind  or 
another?  Now  I  am  loth  to  revive  the  harsh  strains  of  the  Grad- 
grind  political  economy  ;  indeed.  I  would,  if  I  could,  place  in 
every  Board  school  a  copy  of  Mr.  Watts's  picture  of  a  sheet  pro- 
filed by  the  outline  of  a  man  lying  dead  underneath  it,  with  the 
inscription  above,  'What  I  saved,  I  lost;  what  I  spent,  I  had; 
what  I  gave,  I  have.'  But  wo  to  the  man  who  takes  from  an- 
other what  he  can  provide  for  himself  ;  and  wo  also  to  the  giver ! 
There  is  no  getting  over  the  fact  that  the  moment  an  attempt  is 
made  to  organize  almsgiving  by  entrusting  the  funds  to  a  perma- 
nent body  of  experts,  it  is  invariably  discovered  that  beggars  are 
perfectly  genuine  persons;  that  is  to  say,  not 'deserving  poor,' 
but  people  who  have  discovered  that  it  is  possible  to  live  by  sim- 
ply impudently  asking  for  what  they  want  until  they  get  it,  which 
is  the  essence  of  beggary.  The  permanent  .body  of  experts, 
illogically  instructed  to  apply  their  fimds  to  the  cases  of  the  de- 
serving poor  only,  soon  become  a  mere  police  body  for  the  frus- 
tration of  true  begging,  and  consequently  of  true  almsgiving. 
Finally,  their  experience  in  a  pursuit  to  which  they  were  orig- 
inally led  by  natural  benevolence  turns  them  to  an  almost  mani- 
acal individualism  and  an  abhorrence  of  ordinary 'charity'  as  one 
of  the  worst  of  social  crimes.  This  may  not  be  an  amiable  atti- 
tude ;  but  no  reasonable  person  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
certainty  with  which  it  seems  to  be  produced  by  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  social  reactions  of  mendicity  and  benevo- 
lence." 

Having  laid  down  for  charities  the  rule  that  a  millionaire  "is 
never  to  do  anything  for  the  public,  any  more  than  for  an  individ- 
ual, that  the  public  will  do  (because  it  must)  for  itself  without  his 
intervention,"  Mr.  Shaw  declares: 

"The  intelligent  millionaire  need  not  hesitate  to  subsidize  any 
vigilance  society  or  reform  society  that  is  ably  conducted,  and 
that  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  is  not  going  to  reform  the  world, 
but  only,  at  best,  to  persirade  the  world  to  take  its  ideas  into 
consideration  in  reforming  itself.  Subject  to  these  conditions,  it 
matters  little  whether  the  millionaire  agrees  with  the  society  or 
not.  .  .  .  Our  whole  theory  of  freedom  of  speech  and  opinion  for 
all  citizens  rests,  not  on  the  assumption  that  everybody  is  right, 
but  on  the  certainty  that  everybody  is  wrong  on  some  point  on 
which  somebody  else  is  right,  so  that  there  is  a  public  danger  in 
allowing  anybody  to  go  unheard.  Therefore  any  propagandist 
society  which  knows  how  to  handle  money  intelligently  and  which 
is  making  a  contribution  to  current  thought,  whether  Christian  or 
pagan.  Liberal  or  Conservative.  Socialist  or  Individualist,  scien- 
tific or  humanitarian,  physical  or  metaphysical,  seems  to  mean 
excellent  mark  for  a  millionaire's  spare  money." 

Specifically,  Mr.  Shaw  would  like  to  have  a  millionaire  give 
London  a  library  of  political  science.     He  continues  : 

"But  suppose  a  misguided  billionaire,  instead  of  founding  this 
library,  or  something  cognate,  were  to  take  on  himself  the  cost  of 
paving  and  lighting  some  London  parish,  and  set  on  foot  a  free 
supply  of  bread  and  milk  !     All  that  would  happen  would  be  that 
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the  competition  for  houses  and  shops  in  that  parish  would  rage 
until  it  had  brought  rents  up  to  a  point  at  which  there  would  be 
no  advantage  in  living  in  it  more  than  in  any  other  parish.  Even 
parks  and  open  spaces  raise  rents  in  London,  tho,  strange  to  say, 
London  statues  do  not  diminish  them.  Here,  then,  is  the  simple 
formula  for  the  public  benefactor.  Never  give  the  people  any- 
thing they  want:  give  them  something  they  ought  to  want  and 
don't. 

"Thus  we  find  at  the  end  of  it  all,  appositely  enough,  that  the 
great  work  of  the  millionaire,  whose  tragedy  is  that  he  has  not 
needs  enough  for  his  means,  is  to  create  needs.  The  man  who 
makes  the  luxury  of  yesterday  the  need  of  to-morrow  is  as  great  a 
benefactor  as  the  man  who  makes  two  ears  of  wheat  grow  where 
one  grew  before.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  already  set  a  handsome  exam- 
ple to  our  rich  men.  He  has  published  his  accounts  with  the 
public,  and  shown  that  he  has  taken  no  more  for  himself  than  fair 
pay  for  his  work  of  giving  Sheffield  a  valuable  museum,  which  it 
does  not  want  and  would  cheerfully  sell  for  a  fortnight's  holiday 
with  free  beer  if  it  could.  Was  not  that  better  than  wasting  it 
heartlessly  and  stupidly  on  beggars,  on  able-bodied  relatives,  on 
hospitals,  on  rate-payers,  on  landlords,  and  all  the  rest  of  our 
social  absorbents?  He  has  created  energy  instead  of  dissipating 
it,  and  created  it  in  the  only  fundamentally  possible  way,  by 
creating  fresh  needs." 


RECIPROCITY    IN   THE  COMING   CAMPAIGN. 

THERE  are  many  indications  that  the  principle  of  reciprocity 
as  embodied  in  the  McKinley  act  of  i8qo  is  to  be  revived  as 
an  issue  in  the  coming  Presidential  campaign.  The  McKinley 
platform  adopted  by  the  Ohio  Republican  State  convention  last 
week  contained  a  strong  reciprocity  plank,  and  party  papers  for 
some  time  past  have  been  discussing  the  value  of  the  reciprocity 
feature  of  the  McKinley  bill.  Significant  steps  have  also  been 
taken  by  the  Republican  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  A  sub-committee  on  reciprocity  has 
selected  W.  E.  Curtis  as  an  expert  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  effect  of  the  principle  during  the  period  when  it  was  in  force, 
and  the  committee  is  holding  hearings  on  the  subject.  Further- 
more, reciprocity  was  indorsed  in  resolutions  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  Textile  Workers,  and  the 
National  Board  of  Trade  at  recent  conventions. 

The  McKinley  bill  provided  that  the  President  should  have 
power  to  suspend  the  free  introduction  of  sugar,  molasses,  coffee, 
tea,  and  hides  from  countries  which  imposed  upon  American 
products  duties  or  other  exactions  which  he  should  deem  recip- 
rocally unequal  and  unreasonable.  The  rates  of  duty  to  be  levied 
during  such  suspension  were  fixed  by  the  bill.  Under  the 
McKinley  act  reciprocity  agreements  were  made  with  Germany, 
Austria- Hungary,  San  Domingo,  four  Central  American  states, 
British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana,  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Porto 
Rico;  but  they  have  since  been  annulled  and  the  principle  has 
been  ignored  in  subsequent  tariff  legislation.  We  quote  at  length 
from  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  effects  of  these  agreements,  re- 
cently published  by  The  Journal  of  Commerce  (Ind.),  New 
York  : 

Reciprocity  and  Exports. — "It  is  now  possible  to  judge  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  the  effect  the  reciprocity  agreements 
authorized  by  the  tariff  act  of  1890  had  upon  our  export  trade. 
But  a  short  time  has  elapsed  since  these  agreements  were  super- 
seded by  the  tariff  act  of  1894,  and  figures  for  the  whole  of  that 
period  are  not  yet  accessible  ;  but  as  most  of  the  fiscal  year  1895 
was  subsequent  to  the  abrogation  of  the  agreements,  and  as  we 
have  full  figures  for  one  third  of  the  fiscal  year  1896,  we  have 
enough  information  to  permit  of  a  fair  estimate. 

"  But  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  events  are  not  always  the 
results  of  events  that  preceded.  An  expansion  of  trade  during 
the  existence  of  the  reciprocal  agreement  may  have  been  merely 
a  continuation  of  a  movement  that  had  been  in  progress  for  sev- 
eral years  before  the  agreement.  A  sudden  falling-off  of  trade 
after  the  agreement  lapsed  may  have  been  due  to  very  obvious 


conditions  that  would  have  contracted  trade  had  the  agreement 
continued.  But  it  will  be  found  that  in  nearly  all  cases  there  was 
no  considerable  increase  of  trade  while  the  agreement  was  in 
force  or  decrease  of  trade  after  it  lapsed,  inferences  from  which 
require  to  be  cjualified  by  the  above  suggestions.  Except  in  the 
single  case  of  Cuba  no  one  could  guess  from  looking  at  our  export 
and  import  statistics  for  a  term  of  years  when  the  reciprocity 
policy  was  adopted  and  when  it  was  abandoned.  We  will  begin 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  :  the  following  are  our  imports  from 
and  our  exports  to  Germany  for  nine  years,  the  figures  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  being  three  t'imes  the  official  figures  for  the 
first  third  of  it : 


Imports  from. 

1888 $78,421,835 

•889 81.742,546 

1890 98,837.683 

'89' 97,316,383 

'892 82,907,553 

'893 96,210,203 

'894 69,387,905 


,011,443 


Exports  to. 
$56,414,171 
68,002,594 
85.5631312 
92.795.456 
'05.521.558 
83.578,988 
92.357.163 
92.053.953 
79,390,290 


1896  (estimated) 99,542,166 

"The  reciprocity  agreement  went  into  operation  February  1, 
1S92,  or  after  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year  1892.  In  that  year 
there  was  a  very  large  export,  but  in  1893,  wholly  under  reciproc- 
ity, the  exports  were  less  than  in  1890  or  1891  ;  in  1894  there  was 
an  increase,  but  the  export  for  1895,  nearly  all  of  which  was 
subsequent  to  the  termination  of  the  agreement,  was  the  same  as 
the  previous  year ;  the  exports  for  the  current  year  show  a  con- 
siderable decline.  The  rapid  increase  of  exports  before  reciproc- 
ity will  be  observed.   .   .   . 

"The  earliest  reciprocity  agreement  was  made  with  Brazil. 
From  that  country  we  buy  immense  quantities  of  coffee,  and  our 
exports  to  it  are  relatively  very  small  ;  it  was  expected  that  under 
the  reciprocal  agreement  we  would  pay  for  our  coffee  mainly  in 
our  own  products.     The  figures  for  Brazil  are  as  follows  : 


Imports  from. 

1888 $53,710,234 

1889 60,403,804 

1890 59,318,756 

1891 .   83,230,595 

1892 118,633,604 

1893 76,222, 138 

1894  79,360,159 

189s 78,831,476 

1896  (estimated) 78,540,933 


Exports  to. 

$7,137,008 
9,351,081 
11,972.214 
14,120,249 
14,291.873 
12,388.124 
13.866,006 
15,165,069 
15,358.974 


"The  reciprocity  agreement  covered  one  fourth  of  the  fiscal 
year  1891.  For  three  years  ending  with  1891,  and  with  no  reci- 
procity agreement  except  during  the  last  three  months,  our  exports 
to  Brazil  increased  over  two  million  dollars  a  year.  The  first 
year  of  reciprocity,  1892,  showed  scarcely  any  increase,  and  1893 
and  1894  showed  a  decided  decrease;  1895,  a  good  part  of  which 
was  subsequent  to  the  abrogation  of  the  agreement,  showed  exports 
in  excess  of  any  previous  year  in  this  series,  and  if  the  promise 
of  the  first  one  third  of  it  are  kept  the  current  year  will  show  a 
still  further  increase. 

"The  commerce  with  Porto   Rico  shows  more  influence  of  the 

reciprocal  agreement,   tho  much  less  than  Cuba.     We  have  put 

the  two  together,  and  our  trade  with  the  two  islands  for  the  past 

nine  years  is  shown  by  the  following  figures : 

Exports  to. 
$12,021,178 
13,926,242 
15.381,053 
14,380,122 
20,809,573 
26,668,299 
22,845,829 
14,147.248 
10,635.522 


Imports  from. 

1888  $53. 73'. 570 

1889  55,837,996 

1890 57,855,217 

1891 64,878,505 

1892 81,179,678 

1893 82.715,129 

1894 78,813,895 

'895 54,312,468 

1896  (estimated)  49,128,507 

"The  temporary  reciprocity  agreement  went  into  effect  Sep- 
tember I,  1S91,  and  the  permanent,  July  i,  1892.  Here  we  have 
undoubtedly  a  large  increase  of  exports  due  to  the  concessions 
made  by  Spain.  We  got  a  large  flour  trade  with  Cuba  which 
Spain  held  before  reciprocity  and  has  resumed  since.  But  our 
exports  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  were  increasing  before  the  recip- 
rocal agreements  were  made,  and  the  low  price  of  sugar  and  the 
destruction  inflicted  by  the  insurgents  must  have  greatly  impaired 
the  means  of  the  Cubans  for  purchases  from  us  had  there  been  no 
change  in  the  tariff  arrangements.  The  exports  of  1894  were 
nearly  four  millions  less  than  those  of  1893,  tho  the  reciprocal 
agreement  was  still  in  force  and  the  insurrection  had  not  begun. 
Our  exports  to  Porto  Rico  were  larger  in  1S94  than  in  1893,  and 
those  of  1896  promise  to  be  larger  than  in  1895.   .   .   . 

"The  effect  of  a  reciprocal  agreement  with  Brazil  and  none  with 
Venezuela  was  to  send  the  latter's  coffee  to  Europe,  and  our  im- 
ports from  Venezuela  fell  off  about  two  thirds.  But  our  exports 
to  Venezuela  underwent  very  little  change,  and  in  the  current 
year  will  probably  be  a  third  greater  than  in  1888.  After  we 
ceased  buying  coffee  of  Venezuela  our  exports  to  that  country  did 
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not  fall  so  low  as  in  1890  till  iSqs.  after  the  reciprocity  era  was 
over  The  presumption  is  that  the  Venezuelans  bought  of  us 
what  they  could  buy  here  to  greater  advantage  than  they  could  in 
Europe,  and  they  did  not  sacrifice  such  an  advantage  merely 
because  we  had  ceased  to  buy  their  coffee.  ... 

"These  comparisons  indicate  that  the  expansion  of  our  foreign 
trade  is  to  be  accomplished  far  more  effectively  by  the  ordinary 
trade  methods  than  by  a  system  of  special  concessions.  Cuba 
can  be  made  to  buy  food,  flour  at  least,  in  Spain  rather  than  in 
the  United  States;  but  Brazil  will  naturally  look  to  the  Argentine 
Rei)ublic  for  wheat  and  flour  regardless  of  reciprocal  agreements, 
and  South  America  generally  mu;it  get  provisions  and  lumber  of 
us  regardless  of  reciprocal  agreements,  and  will  continue  to  get 
most  of  its  manufactured  goods  in  Europe  until  our  i)rices  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  prices  of  European  manufacturers;  for- 
tunately the  difference  of  price  against  us  is  diminishing.  These 
commercial  reasons  for  trading  with  us  or  with  Europe  are  too 
strong  for  diplomats  to  control  by  arbitrary  tariff  arrangements." 


MIGRATION    TO   SOUTHERN    STATES. 

A  MOVEMENT  of  settled  population  from  the  North  and 
West  to  the  South  has  of  late  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion in  the  press.  An  explanation  of  this  migration  is  found  by 
a  number  of  journals  in  a  remarkable  change  of  conditions  in  the 
South.     We  quote  the  following  comments  : 

The  New  South.— "There  are  some  newspaper  writers  who  are 
unwilling  to  admit  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  new  South, 
or  that  the  general  conditions  there  are  materially  different  from 
what  they  always  have  been  since  the  war,  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  negro  vote  has  been  largely  eliminated  from  all  consider- 
ation in  the  determination  of  local  political  control. 

"This  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  can  not  bring  themselves  to 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  outside  influences  can  have 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  building  up  Southern  industries 
and  other  interests  there.  It  is  beyond  dispute,  however,  that  a 
vast  amount  of  capital  has  been  taken  South  during  the  last  five 
years  and  that  many  industrial  institutions  have  been  started 
there,  where  there  was  an  almost  total  absence  of  them  before. 
The  emigration  from  the  North,  and  particularly  from  the  North- 
western States,  has  been  continuous,  growing  into  such  propor- 
tions during  the  past  year  as  to  create  no  little  alarm,  especially 
among  the  railroad  interests  of  the  sections  from  which  the  farm- 
ers are  leaving. 

"The  Northwestern  farmer  has  found  out  that  he  can  sell  out 
his  high-priced  land  for  enough  money  to  pay  his  debts  and 
enable  him  to  buy  good  cheap  land  m  a  less  rigorous  climate, 
with  a  surplus  still  left  to  start  him  in  business  there.  Colonies 
of  considerable  size  have  been  located  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
Tennessee,  made  up  of  industrious,  frugal,  and  progressive 
Northerners,  and  thousands  have  gone  there  on  their  individual 
account.  These  changes  can  not  help  l)ut  materially  alter  condi- 
tions in  the  South.  It  may  not  be  at  once  apparent  to  those  who 
never  think  of  looking  beyond  the  sentimental  atmosphere  in 
which  they  have  always  lived,  but  their  posterity  will  have  the 
benefit  of  the  imi)roved  condition  of  things  that  the  injection  of 
new  blood,  new  energy,  and  new  ambition  will  bring  about. 

"Another  generation  will  witness  the  benefits  that  will  come 
from  the  assimilation  which  must  naturally  follow  this  infusion 
of  hard-headed,  practical  i(.\eus."—7//i-/t>ur//(i/.  A'ti/isus  City, 
Mo. 

Sectionalism  Completely  Wiped  Out.—"  lM)r  the  first  time  in 
<nir  history  all  the  conditions  are  now  favorable.  The  race  prob- 
lem has  disappeared,  and  there  is  no  longer  danger  of  a  force  bill, 
'i'he  world  has  become  acquainted  with  our  resources,  and  the 
Northern  and  Western  men  who  have  been  for  many  years  en- 
gaged herein  agriculture,  mercantile  and  manufacturing  jnirsuits 
have  made  such  favorable  rejjorts  of  our  progress  and  prosperity 
that  immigration  has  followed  as  a  natural  consequence. 

"Then,  it  is  now  admitted  that  sectionalism  is  a  thing  of  the 
])ast.  It  is  completely  wiped  out.  and  this  fact  was  never  made 
more  conspicuous  than  at  the  recent  Atlanta  ]Cx])osition.  where 
thousands  of  Federal  and  Confederate  veterans  and  people  from 
every  section  met.  mingled,  and  fraternized.    .    .   . 

"No  better  indication  can  be  f(jund  of  the  drift  of  public  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  the  s«>uthwar(l  movement  of  immigraticm  than 
tne  recent  establishment  in  (Jeorgia  of  a  colony  of  ex-Uni<jn  sol- 
diers and  their  families  frtmi  the  West  who  are  now  building  up 


the  already  famous  city  of  Fitzgerald.  The  colonists  now  num- 
ber over  eight  thousand  souls,  and  thousands  are  on  the  way  or 
preparing  10  come.  These  settlers  belong  to  a  substantial  class 
of  comparatively  well-to-do  people.  They  are  delighted  with 
their  new  home,  and  thej'  have  been  cordially  received  by  their 
Georgia  neighbors." — The  ConstHution,  Atlarita,  Ca. 

Diversification  in  Southern  Farming. — "  The  Dispatch  recently 
noted  the  tremendous  decrease  in  cotton  exports  accompanied  by 
an  advance  in  the  price.  The  higher  prices  are  evidence  of  the 
decreased  production,  but  neither  price  nor  exports  give  any  clew 
to  the  causes  of  the  smaller  production  or  the  prospects  for  the 
future.  Southern  agricultural  journals  throw  much  light  upon 
both  subjects.  The  fact  is  that  cotton  declined  to  an  extremely 
unprofitable  price  and  the  Southern  farmers  have  been  driven  to 
planting  less  cotton  and  more  corn.  Some  of  the  old-time  cotton 
planters  have  abandoned  cotton  altogether,  others  have  adopted 
a  system  of  rotation  which  leads  to  cotton  one  year  out  of  three 
or  four  instead  of  every  year.   .  .   . 

"So  much  has  been  accomplished  in  fruit-growing  in  the  South- 
ern States  that  some  of  them  yield  more  tons  of  peaches  than  of 
cotton.  Georgia  is  growing  watermelons  beyond  the  demand  and 
within  five  years  has  planted  10,000,00(3  peach-trees,  the  luscious 
Elberta  leading.  As  a  result  cotton  has  come  to  be  the  poor 
man's  crop  in  that  State.  Texas  has  made  phenomenal  advances 
in  fruit-growing,  corn-raising,  hay-making,  and  gardening  in  the 
past  ten  years,  and  in  the  Lone  Star  State  cotton  is  no  longer 
king.  Other  Southern  States  are  following  more  slowly  along 
the  same  route,  and  in  every  instance  the  reports  are  calculated  to 
further  encourage  diversity. 

"Very  recently  shipments  of  cattle,  meat,  and  agricultural 
products  have  been  made  from  Galveston  to  Europe.  This  open- 
ing of  a  new  export  route  speaks  eloquently  of  the  progress  in  the 
Southwest  toward  independence.   .   .   . 

"This  change  in  the  South  involves  readjustment  of  markets, 
commercial  avenues  and  conditions.  North,  South,  East,  and 
West.  There  must  be  some  disturbance  and,  no  doubt,  some 
losses.  But  in  the  end  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  transforma- 
tion will  be  an  advantage  to  the  whole  country.  The  South  has 
wonderful  advantages  in  horticulture,  poultry-raising,  iiogs,  and 
cattle,  and  the  employment  of  these  resoures  will  decrease  our 
imports  and  increase  our  exports,  which  are  temporarily  dis- 
astrously affected  by  the  decline  in  cotton-planting." — The  Dts- 
patch,  Pittsbu7g,  Pa. 


LIQUOR-TAX    INSTEAD    OF    LIQUOR-LICENSE 

IN    NEW   YORK. 

ANEW  liquor-tax  law  was  passed  by  the  Republican  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York  last  week,  after  au  exciting 
fight.  The  bill  was  finally  pushed  through  both  Houses  by  means 
of  Republican  caucuses.  In  the  Senate  the  vote  was  31  to  18  ;  in 
the  Assembly,  84  to  59,  four  Republican  Senators  and  seventeen 

Republican  Assemblymen 
disregarding  the  caucus  ac- 
tion and  voting  against  the 
bill.  The  measure  provides 
for  a  complete  change  from 
the  system  of  granting  li- 
censes by  excise  boards  to  a 
system  wherebj'.  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  any  person 
paying  the  tax  imposed 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  certifi- 
cate allowing  him  to  do  busi- 
ness. Opposition  in  the 
cities  to  the  bill  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  provisions 
which  place  the  control  of 
the  traffic  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  State  officials  and  give  one  third  of  the  revenue  to  the 
State.  Under  the  present  system  the  license  fees  accrue  to  the 
municipality.  The  main  provisions  of  the  Raines  bill,  in  brief. 
are  jis  follows : 

All  local  excise  boards  are  to  be  nbolislied  on  April  jo.  In  their  place  is 
created  a  State  Lic|uor  Tax  I.)epartnient,  which  is  to  issue,  instead  of  li- 
censes, liqui>r-ta.x  certiticates.     All  licenses  are  to  be   terminated  on  June 
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30,  unless  they  expire  sooner,  and  whatever  proportion  of  the  license  fee  is 
due  to  the  holder  of  the  unexpired  term  is  to  be  returned  to  him. 

In  New  York  the  annual  tax  for  an  ordinary  saloon  is  to  be  $800  ;  in  Brook- 
lyn, $650  ;  in  cities  having  a  population  between  500,000  and  50,000,  $500;  be- 
tween 50,000  and  10,000,  $350;  between  10,000  and  5,000,  $300;  between  5,000 
and  1,200,  $2co;  in  all  other  places,  $100.  No  discrimination  is  made  as  re- 
gards the  amount  of  the  tax  between  the  sale  of  beer  and  wine  and  that  of 
spirits.    The  new  certificates  are  to  dale  from  May  i. 

One  third  of  the  money  received  for  the  ta.x  is  to  go  to  the  State  and  two 
thirds  to  the  municipality  in  which  it  is  collected.  The  tax  is  to  be  collected 
in  New  York,  Kings  and  Erie  counties  by  special  deputy  commissionersand 
in  the  other  counties  by  the  county  treasurers.  All  fines  and  penalties  are 
to  go  to  the  State. 

The  Governor,  with  the  advice  ar>.d  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  to  appoint  a 
State  Excise  Commissioner,  who  will  serve  five  years  at  a  salary^of  $5,000  a 
year,  and  have  charge  of  the  Liquor  Tax  Department.  He  is  to  appoint  a 
deputy  at  $4,000  a  year,  a  special  deputy  for  New  York  at  $4,000  a  year,  an- 
other for  Kings  county,  at  $3,000  and  one  for  Erie  County  at  $2,000.  He  will 
also  have  under  him  sixty  confidential  agents  or  inspectors,  who  are  to  get 
$1,200  a  year  each. 

Local  option  is  granted  to  towns,  but  not  to  cities.  No  new  saloon  is  to 
be  established  within  200  feet  of  a  d  welling-liouse  without  the  consent  of 
two  thirds  of  the  property  owners  within  the  distance  named. 

Saloon  in  Politics  Deeper  than  Ever, — "The  Raines  liquor- 
tax  bill  ...  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  on  record  of 
that  short-sighted  infatuation  with  which  the  so-called 'practical 
politician'  pursues  his  spoil.  The  public  sentiment  of  the  State 
demands  an  excise  law  that,  aside  from  distributing  its  burdens 
fairly  and  diminishing  as  much  as  possible  the  number  of  low 
dram-shops,  would,  above  all  things,  so  operate  as  to  eliminate 
an  element  of  corruption  from  our  political  life  by  '  taking  the 
saloon  out  of  politics.'  Instead  of  this,  the  Republican  politi- 
cians in  the  legislature,  under  the  instructions  of  Boss  Piatt, 
give  us  a  bill  which  heavily  and  most  unfairly  taxes  the  cities  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country  districts,  which  fails  to  make  the 
rational  and  salutary  distinction  between  distilled  liquors  and 
fermented  beverages,  and  between  sales  over  a  bar  and  sales  in 
restaurants  with  meals,  and  which,  in  addition  to  this,  not  merely 
concentrates  the  administration  of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  a  State 
officer,  which  would  in  itself  be  well  enough,  but  authorizes  that 
officer  to  appoint  a  large  number  of  subordinates,  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  civil-service  law— the  whole  force  to  be,  of  course, 
composed  of  party  workers,  and  to  be  armed  with  powers  opening 
boundless  opportunities  for  blackmail  and  corruption — thus  form- 
ing a  most  formidable  political  machine  to  stretch  its  fangs  over 
every  election  district  in  the  State.  If  the  discretionary  authoi- 
ity  of  the  excise  boards  under  the  present  law  is  objectionable 
because  it  tends  to  be  subservient  to  political  interests,  the  official 
machinery  created  by  the  Raines  bill  is  a  hundred  times  more  so. 
In  other  words,  this  bill,  if  made  law,  will  thrust  the  saloon  into 
politics  infinitely  deeper  than  it  ever  has  been.  No  more  prolific 
source  of  corruption  and  no  more  nefarious  engine  of  political 
tyranny  than  this  bill  could  have  been  contrived  lay  the  most  in- 
ventive genius  of  mischief." — Harper's  Weekly  {Ind.),  New 
York. 

A  Benefit  in  the  Right  Hands. — "Undoubtedly  the  most 
beneficent  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  high  rates  of  taxation  which  it 
imposes.  We  have  for  many  years  been  endeavoring  to  get  a 
higher  licen.se  fee  for  this  city,  but  have  never  succeeded  in  get- 
ting it  above  $250.  The  Raines  bill  levies  a  tax  of  $800  on  every 
saloon  and  place  where  liquor  is  sold  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises, 
and  $500  on  every  place  simply  selling.  In  Brooklyn  these  rates 
are  $630  and  $400;  in  Buffalo  and  cities  of  that  class  $500  and 
$300,  and  so  on  down  to  $100  and  $50  in  the  smallest  villages  and 
towns.  There  can  be  no  question  that  these  rates  will  be  of  in- 
estimable value  in  cutting  down  the  number  of  places  selling 
liquor,  thereby  mitigating  the  baleful  influences  of  the  traffic. 
.  .  .  The  machinery  for  the  law's  enforcement  seems  to  be  ade- 
quate, and  if  the  execution  of  the  law  be  placed  in  proper  hands, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  would  not  prove  an  effective  measure 
for  the  restriction  and  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic.  This  is  the 
whole  point  at  issue.  If  the  execution  of  the  law  were  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  Piatt  Republican,  with  full  power  to  select  all 
his  subordinates,  it  would  become  a  most  powerful  and  dangerous 
political  machine.  If  it  were  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  man 
of  character  and  abilit}',  and  his  subordinates  were  to  be  selected 
and  appointed  and  retained  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness 
alone,  the  law  would  become  a  great  public  blessing." — The 
Evening  Post  {Ind.),  New  York. 

A  Vicious  Measure. — "The  Raines  bill  is  a  vicious  measure. 
It  robs  the  cities  of  the  State.  It  diverts  the  revenues  for  licenses 
largely  from  local  treasuries  to  the  State  treasury.  It  establishes 
a  horde  of  high-salaried  officials  and  spies.  It  creates  a  new 
machine  with  power  to  take  the  liquor  trade  by  the  throat  and 
employ  it  in  factional  and  party  politics.  Its  iniquity  compelled 
four  Republican  State  Senators  to  bolt  the  party  caucus  and  has 
forced  a  revolt  of  twenty  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  State. 
It  is  opposed  alike  by  the  radical  temperance  people  and  the  con- 
servative elements  of  the  party.  The  so-called 'better  element' of 
the  Republican  Party,  represented  by  the  anti-Plattites,  are  the 
most  outspoken  of  the  bill's  enemies.     Nevertheless,  it  stands  as 


a  Republican  measure.  The  Raines  bill  is  the 'something'  the 
Republican  Party  has  promised  on  the  excise  question  for  fifteen 
years.  It  seems  to  be  'something'  the  people  do  not  like."— 7//6' 
Gazette  and  Free  Press  {Dein.),  Klmira. 

No  Political  Machine  in  It.— "The  National  Government  im- 
poses internal  taxes  on  whisky,  tobacco,  cigars,  cards,  etc.,  and 
employs  a  central  commissioner,  with  deputies  and  agents  to  col- 
lect it.  No  one  charges,  or  feels,  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  is  a  political  machine.  'J'rue,  it  is  officered  by  men  in 
political  accord  with  the  appointing  power,  as  doubtless  the  State 
liquor-tax  bureau  will  be.  But  these  officials  have,  and  can  have, 
no  power  beyond  the  collecting  tax.  They  can  hold  no  club  over 
any  applicant.  The  latter  will  have  simply  to  comply  with  the 
law.  He  will  owe  nothing  to  a  'boss,'  'influence,'  or  a 'pull.' 
He  will  be  able  to  vote  for  whom  he  pleases,  undisturbed  by 
threat  of  heeler  or  party  machine.  The  Raines  bill,  become  law, 
we  believe  will  grow  in  popularity. "—  The  Jlerald  (Rep. ) ,  Utica. 

Popular    Rather    than    Saloon     Sovereignty.— "There    is    no 

doubt  that  if  the  Raines  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will  be  received  by 
the  people  of  New  York  as  marking  the  establishment  of  popular 
rather  than  saloon  sovereignty  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  intoxicants, 
and  that  it  will  be  accepted  as  of  that  significance,  with  the  un- 
derstandihg  that  it  is  to  be  modified,  according  to  its  effects,  the 
general  principle  being  involved  now  and  the  various  controver- 
sies as  to  the  rate  of  taxation,  according  to  localities,  and  the 
division  of  the  liquor  revenue  among  the  funds,  shall  be  changed 
as  may  be  determined  after  the  provisions  that  are  in  dispute 
have  been  tried.  Such  a  law  has  to  grow."— 7'//^  Standard- 
Union  {Rep.),  Brooklyn. 

No  Quietus  on  Prohibition.— "The  New  York  Pr^jj  says  that 
the  object  of  the  Raines  bill  is  to  take  the  saloon  out  of  politics. 
We  are  disposed  to  give  The  Press  credit  for  sense  enough  to 
know  better,  and  that  its  statement  is  only  a  plain  lie,  an  attempt 
to  deliberately  deceive  its  readers.  The  very  existence  of  the 
saloon  depends  on  politics,  and  so  long  as  the  saloon  is  permitted 
to  live  it  will  remain  in  politics.  The  object  of  the  Raines  bill  is 
to  create  avast  political  machine  for  the  Republican  Party  and  to 
keep  the  liquor  vote  well  within  its  ranks.  If  the  Republican 
bosses  think  that  the  Raines  law  is  going  to  put  a  quietus  on 
Prohibition  agitation  they  will  very  soon  discover  their  mistake." 
—  The  True  Reform  {Proh.),  New  York. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 


NAIL  IT  GOOn  AND  STRONG. 

—  The  Post,  Cinantiati, 

The  Kentuckians  are  unduly  excited  over  the  Senatorship.  The  Senate 
is  not  so  much  in  need  of  Senators  as  statesmen. —  T/ie  Journal,  A'ezv  York. 

If  the  Salvation  Army  languishes,  we  don't  know  what  on  earth  will 
become  of  the  popular  taste  for  V^ a^nur  mn%\c.— The  Neivs-Tribmie,  Detroit. 

As  yet  it  is  f)nly  a  guerilla  war  that  is  being  carried  on  between  Senor 
deLome  and  the  United  States  Senate.— 7'//(?^\'<v-//!  America?!.  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Flagler's  three-hour  sentence  will  probablv  be  a  precedent  for  the 
English  court  that  convicts  Dr.  Jameson.— 7/r^  Eagle,  Wichita. 

Notwithstanding  the  new  photographv,  it  still  takes  death  to  discover 
a  man's  virtues.  — 7"/t(?  Press,  New  York. 

Major  McKinley  possiblv  does  not  care  whether  a  high  protective  tariff 
is  paid  in  silver  or  gold  so  long  as  it  is  paid.— '/'//<■  Star,  Washington. 

Kr'uger  and  Menelek  will  now  form  a  zweibuad,  with  the  motto  "Keep 
off  the  grass."— 7V/I?  Express,  Buffalo. 

Mckinley's  adaptation  of  Whitney's  bimetalism  platform  makes  a 
copyright  suit  \>oiiiiih\e.— The  Journal,  New  York. 

Spain  appears  to  be  as  ignorant  of  the  New  World  as  it  was  in  n<)2.—  The 
Post,  Houston,  Texas. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


A   STUDY   OF    ELEONORA    DUSE. 

A  DEEPLY  discerning  study  of  the  personality  and  an  of 
Mme.  Duse.  by  Mr.  Paul  Schleuther,  appears  in  The 
Looker-On,  an  authorized  translation  of  which  was  made  by 
Messrs.  A.  M.  von  Blomberg  and  Maynard  Butler.  The  critic 
sets  out  by  saying  that  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental  scope 
of  the  actor  is  of  importance,  and  argues  that  it  is  nonsensical  to 
require  the  dramatic  critic  to  give  an  opinion  with  regard  to 
every  detail  without  taking  personal  appearance  into  account. 
He  illustrates  his 
position  by  say- 
ing that  if  a  cross- 
eyed man  should 
play  the  part  of 
the  archer.  Tell, 
the  conscientious 
reporter  would 
have,  for  Schil- 
ler's sake,  to  de- 
clare that  Tell 
was  cross-eyed. 
Mr.  Schleuther 
adraitsthathehas 
had  no  opportuni- 
ty for  observing 
Mme.  Duse  off  the 
stage.  He  can 
not  therefore  an- 
swer the  inquisi- 
tive who  (juestion 
as  to  what  Mme. 
Duse  does  in 
every-day  life; 
whether  she  looks 
young    or   old. 


ELEONORA   DUSE. 

(From  a  Copyrighted  Photograph  by  Anne  Dupont, 

New  York.) 


blooming  or  sickly,  whether  she  is  silent  or  talkative,  whether 
she  is  "nice,"  to  whom  and  liow  h^ng  she  has  been  married,  what 
skeleton  she  keeps  in  hir  closet,  or  what  are  her  favorite  dishes. 
He  says : 

"Outside  of  her  roles  I  have  seen  her  only  when,  at  the  close  of 
each  act — according  to  a  doubtful,  tho  in  this  case  pardonable 
custom — the  continuous  roar  of  applause  made  the  curtain  rise 
again  and  again,  and  she  stood  before  us,  holding  the  hand  of  her 
associate  Andb,  motionless,  witli  raised  eyebrows,  and  exhausted 
and  melancholy  look  of  suffering  on  her  pale  face,  her  slight 
shoulders  wrapped  in  a  cloak  (her  favorite  garment),  her  lithe 
figure  leaning  slightly  to  one  side,  resembling  a  slender,  lonely 
willow  on  the  river-bank,  worn  by  the  storm.  The  same  picture 
was  almost  invariably  presented.  No  self-conscious  smile  of 
thanks,  but,  (ju  the  other  hand,  no  naive  ]oy  in  success,  stole  from 
her  pained  lips.  Only  when  the  curtain  was  about  to  fall  she 
would  turn  to  her  friend  with  a  questioning  look,  as  if  to  ask 
whether  the  applause  of  the  people  were  not  at  last  over.  Then, 
at  times,  with  an  upward  movement  of  her  long,  delicate  hands. 
she  would  run  her  fingers,  as  she  is  fond  of  doing  while  actings 
through  her  wavy  black  hair,  wich  she  invariably  wears  drawn 
HP  in  a  simple  Grecian  knot.  In  order  to  make  the  difference 
between  one  character  and  another,  she  does  not  depend  upon  the 
fancies  of  the  hairdresser. 

"Mme.  Duso  is  neither  tall  nor  short.  She  can  never  bo  in 
physical  disproportion  to  those  with  wh(mi  she  is  acting,  and  she 
is  Italian  to  lier  finger-tips.  In  this  lies  the  secret  of  her  artistic 
power,  as  well  as  of  her  artistic  limitations;  in  this  lies  also  her 
peculiar  charm  and  the  strangeness  of  her  personality.  If  one  is 
inclined  to  j)ronounce  her  ugly  on  account  of  this  strangeness. 
that  is  his  own  affair.  In  a  distribution  of  prizes  for  beauty. 
Mme.  Duse  would  not  fare  well,  it  is  true;  nor  would  old  Louis 


of  Bavaria  probably  have  hung  her  portrait  in  his  gallery  ;  but  if 
she  were  more  beautiful,  she  would  be  less  pliable  to  changes  of 
expression,  and  consequently  would  be  the  worse  actress.  A 
beautiful  face  is  generally  regular  and  classical  in  outline  ;  and 
a  regular  face  is  usually  by  preference  immobile.  Regularitj'  is 
immutable.  It  may  please  the  sculptor,  who  has  to  seize  and  fix 
one  single  moment;  the  actor,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  upon 
change  rather  than  upon  stability." 

Mr.  Schleuther  says  that  Mme.  Duse  is  a  "liberator,"  in  so  far 
as  she  helps  toward  freeing  us  from  the  curse  of  blind  worship  of 
beauty,  and  adds  that  just  those  things  which  we  do  not  think 
beautiful  in  her  really  heighten  and  multiply  her  means  of  dra- 
matic expression.  lie  suggests  that  if  her  forehead  were  higher, 
her  nose  more  Grecian  or  Roman,  her  mouth  softer  in  curve,  her 
neck  fuller,  her  movements  yet  more  flexible,  her  bearing  nobler, 
they  could  give  us  only  some  one  or  another  of  the  many  impres- 
sions they  now  give  us.  "But."  says  he.  "if  Mme.  Duse  is  not 
beautiful,  she  can  become  beautiful,  for  the  expression  of  her 
face  responds  to  every  feeling  within  her. "     We  quote  again  : 

"The  power  of  giving  visible  expression  to  all  that  goes  on  in 
her  innermost  soul  makes  her  differ  favorably  from  all  German 
actresses  of  the  present  day.  This  play  of  feature  is  a  natural 
gift ;  no  one  could  have  taught  her  that,  and  no  one  can  learn  it 
of  her.  Never  has  any  living  being  given  us  such  an  impression 
of  death  as  Mme.  Duse,  when,  as  Fedora,  she  feels  the  poison  in 
her  blood,  and, worse  still,  in  her  soul.  She  needs  for  these  trans- 
formations none  of  those  outer  arts,  among  which  she  seems  to 
scorn  even  the  art  of  painting.  She  succeeds  in  bringing  about 
these  transformations  by  the  force  of  her  feeling  alone,  which 
changes  her  expression  imperceptibly.  You  gaze  into  the  enigma 
of  this  countenance  as  you  gaze  into  the  wonder  of  the  clouds, 
when  in  a  clear  moonlight  night  they  hurry  across  a  large  sheet 
of  water,  ruffled  by  the  gentle  air,  a  whole  world  of  fabulous 
beings  drifting  past.  Now  it  is  a  flying  crane,  then  before  you 
know  it,  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  hound.  Who  knows  how  it  hap- 
pened? Just  so,  gradually,  and  yet  suddenly,  one  expression 
gives  place  to  another  on  Duse's  face.  .  .  . 

"And  as  with  her  face,  so  with  her  whole  figure.  Ladies  who 
understand  the  matter  tell  me  that  Mme.  Duse  dresses  in  accord- 
ance with  the  latest  Parisian  fashions.  However  that  may  be, 
one  thing  is  certain  :  this  clinging  style  which  reminds  one  partly 
of  the  classic  robe,  partly  of  the  costume  of  the  Empire,  is  suited 
in  the  highest  degree  to  her  slender,  supple  figure.  It  gives  her 
ample  opportunity  for  free  movement.  Her  bust  is  not  tightly 
laced,  or  forced  into  an  unnatural  shape.  Mme.  Duse  may  cross 
her  legs  like  a  man,  when  the  dramatic  moment  implies  medita- 
tion, or  when  the  weightiness  of  the  situation  permits  or  even 
demands  a  naive  neglect  of  good  manners.  However  costly  the 
materials  may  be  by  means  of  which  Mme.  Duse  achieves  her  suc- 
cess in  costume,  yet  her  aim  in  dress  is,  almost  invariably,  sim- 
plicity. Her  costume  is  like  her  acting.  The  most  natural 
clTects  are  attained  by  means  of  the  highest  and  most  refined  art. 
She  gives  only  white,  shimmering  garments  to  Camille,  who. 
purified  by  love,  rises  above  the  mire  of  the  earth.  She  gives 
only  black,  heavy  garments  to  the  Princess  Fedora,  who  goes 
out  to  avenge  the  murder  of  her  lover.  No  jewelry  is  used  to 
embellish  her  outward  appearance.  Not  a  ring  weighs  on  her  ex- 
pressive hands.  She  often  seems  to  grasp  the  empty  air  as  if  try- 
ing to  seize  the  fruit  of  Tantalus;  again  she  clenches  her  hands, 
but  most  often  they  stray  unconsciously  to  her  head.  If  our 
actresses  often  appear  like  mere  dress  models,  with  Duse  every- 
thing that  she  dons  seems  to  subject  itself,  with  a  sort  of  glad 
luunility.  to  that  which  she  is.  And  the  shade.""  of  her  emotion 
are  evident,  even  when  she  turns  her  back  to  the  public,  which 
reallv  does  not  seem  to  exist  for  her." 


Hi  KNS  Done  into  Frknch.— Here  is  a   literal  translation  of  what    the 
I-'renchman  makes  of  one  of  Hurns's  poems: 

Oh,  if  thou  wert  exposed  to  the  cold  hurricane. 

On  the  meadow  down  there,  on  tlie  iiu-ailow  down  there. 
Opposing  my  |ilaid  to  itsanjjer, 
I'd  shelter  thee,  I'd  shelter  thee. 
Now  compare  tliose  lines  with  these  : 

Oil,  were  thou  in  the  cauld  blast, 

On  yonder  lea.  on  yonder  lea, 
Mv  plaidie  tne  the  aii^rry  nirt. 


Iv  plaidie  tne  the  an^rry  nirt. 
I'd  shelter  thee.  I'd  shelter  thee. 


and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  what  Burns  must  sound  like  to  the  afHicted 
French.— /'A^  U'tsfmins/er  (.lazettn. 
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CHOICE  OF   LITERARY  COMPANY. 

"  T  T  ANG  the  age !"  cried  Charles  Lamb,  "I  will  write  for  an- 
J-  ^  tiquity."  And  he  did,  says  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson,  in 
an  article  on  "An  Author's  Choice  of  Company,"  in  the  March 
Century.  Professor  Wilson  observes  that  once  and  again,  it 
would  seem,  a  man  is  born  into  the  world  belated  ;  strayed  out  of 
a  past  age,  he  comes  among  us  like  an  alien,  lives  removed  and 
singular,  and  dies  a  stranger.  He  thinks  that  there  was  a  touch 
of  this  strangeness  in  Charles  Lamb,  who  drew  aloof  in  his 
studies,  affected  a  "self-pleasing  quaintness"  in  his  style,  took  no 
pains  to  hit  the  taste  of  his  day,  and  wandered  at  sweet  liberty  in 
an  age  which  could  scarcely  have  bred  such  another.  Lamb  is 
here  quoted  as  saying  that  when  a  new  book  came  out  he  always 
read  an  old  one.  Professor  Wilson  ruminates  on  the  character  of 
Lamb  as  follows: 

"The  case  ought,  surely,  to  put  us  occasionally  upon  reflecting. 
May  an  author  not  in  some  degree,  by  choosing  his  literary  com- 
pany, choose  also  his  literary  character,  and  so  when  he  comes  to 
write,  write  himself  back  to  his  masters?  May  he  not,  by  ex- 
amining his  own  tastes  and  yielding  himself  obedient  to  his  nat- 
ural affinities,  join  what  congenial  group  of  writers  he  will  ?  The 
question  can  be  argued  very  strongly  in  the  affirmative,  and  that 
not  alone  because  of  Charles  Lamb's  case.  It  might  be  said  that 
Lamb  was  antique  only  in  the  forms  of  his  speech,  that  he  man- 
aged very  cleverly  to  hit  the  taste  of  his  age  in  the  substance  of 
what  he  wrote,  for  all  the  phraseology  had  so  strong  a  flavor  of 
quaintness  and  was  not  at  all  in  the  mode  of  the  day.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  prove  that ;  but  it  really  does  not  matter  whether 
it  is  true  or  not.  In  his  tastes,  certainly.  Lamb  was  an  old 
author,  not  a  new  one  ;  a  'modern  antique,'  as  Hood  called  him. 
He  wrote  for  his  own  age,  of  course,  because  there  was  no  other 
age  at  hand  to  write  for,  and  the  age  he  liked  best  was  past  and 
gone;  but  he  wrote  what  he  fancied  the  great  generations  gone 
by  would  have  liked,  and  what,  as  it  has  turned  out  in  the  gener- 
osity of  fortune,  subsequent  ages  have  warmly  loved  and  rever- 
ently canonized  him  for  writing,  as  if  there  were  a  casual  taste 
that  belongs  to  a  day  and  generation,  and  also  a  permanent  taste 
which  is  without  date,  and  he  had  hit  the  latter. 

"Great  authors  are  not  often  men  of  fashion.  Fashion  is  al- 
ways a  harness  and  restraint,  whether  it  be  fashion  in  dress  or 
fashion  in  vice  or  fashion  in  literary  art,  in  thought  and  expres- 
sion ;  and  a  man  who  is  bound  by  it  is  caught  and  formed  in  a 
fleeting  mode.  The  great  writers  are  always  innovators ;  for 
they  are  always  frank,  natural,  and  downright,  and  frankness 
and  naturalness  always  disturb,  when  they  do  not  wholly  break 
down,  the  fixed  and  complacent  order  of  fashion.  No  genuine 
man  can  be  deliberately  in  the  fashion,  indeed,  in  what  he  says, 
if  he  have  any  movement  of  thought  or  individuality  in  him. 
He  remembers  what  Aristotle  says,  or,  if  he  does  not,  his  own 
pride  and  manliness  fill  him  with  the  thought  instead.  The  very 
same  action  that  is  noble  if  done  for  the  satisfaction  of  one's  own 
sense  of  right  or  purpose  of  self-development,  said  the  Stagirite, 
may,  if  done  to  satisfy  others,  become  menial  and  slavish.  'It  is 
the  object  of  any  action  or  study  that  is  all-important, '  and  if  the 
author's  chief  object  be  to  please  he  is  condemned  already.  The 
true  spirit  of  authorship  is  a  spirit  of  liberty  which  scorns  the 
slave's  trick  of  imitation.  It  is  a  masterful  spirit  of  conquest 
within  the  sphere  of  ideas  and  of  artistic  form — an  impulse  of 
empire  and  origination." 

Further  on,  remarking  that  no  man  who  has  anything  to  say 
need  stop  and  bethink  himself  whom  he  may  please  or  displease 
in  the  saying  of  it.  Professor  Wilson  says  : 

"He  has  but  one  day  to  write  in,  and  that  is  his  owm.  He 
need  not  fear  that  he  will  too  much  ignore  it.  He  will  address 
the  men  he  knows  when  he  writes,  whether  he  be  conscious  of  it 
or  not ;  he  may  dismiss  all  fear  on  that  score,  and  use  his  liberty 
to  the  utmost.  There  are  some  things  that  can  have  no  antiquity 
and  must  ever  be  without  date,  and  genuineness  and  spirit  are  of 
their  number.  A  man  who  has  these  must  ever  be  'timely,'  and 
at  the  same  time  fit  to  last,  if  he  can  get  his  qualities  into  what 
he  writes.  He  may  freely  read,  too,  what  he  will  that  is  con- 
genial, and  form  himself  by  companionships  that  are  chosen  sim- 
ply because  they  are  to  his  taste ;   that  is,  if  he  be  genuine  and 


in  very  truth  a  man  of  independent  spirit.  Lamb  would  have 
written  'for  antiquity'  with  a  vengeance  had  his  taste  for  the 
quaint  writers  of  an  elder  day  been  an  affectation,  or  the  authors 
he  liked  men  themselves  affected  and  ephemeral.  No  age  this 
side  antiquity  would  ever  have  vouchsafed  him  a  glance  or  a 
thought.  But  it  was  not  an  affectation,  and  the  men  he  preferred 
were  as  genuine  and  as  spirited  as  he  was.  He  was  simply  obey- 
ing an  affinity  and  taking  cheer  after  his  own  kind.  A  man 
born  into  the  real  patriciate  of  letters  may  take  his  pleasure  in 
what  company  he  will  without  taint  or  loss  of  caste  ;  may  go  con- 
fidently abroad  in  the  free  world  of  books  and  choose  his  com- 
radeships without  fear  of  offense." 


A    CRITICAL    ESTIMATE    OF    THE    OPERA    OF 
"THE  SCARLET    LETTER." 

'T^HE  three-act  opera  of  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  the  libretto  by 
-'-  Mr.  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  and  the  music  by  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch,  which  was  recently  produced  in  this  city,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  critique  by  Mr.  Philip  Woolf  in  7 he  Avierkan  Art 
Journal  (March  7).  Mr.  Lathrop  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
his  text  is  "an  original  dramatic  poem  on  the  old  theme."  In 
other  words  he  wishes  his  libretto  to  be  judged  on  its  own  merits, 
and  with  no  direct  reference  to  Hawthorne's  masterpiece.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Woolf  says  : 

"The  demand  is  reasonable,  but  is  it  just?  Has  the  dramatist 
right  to  take  a  classic  novel,  pervert  its  meaning,  rob  it  of  all  its 
high  characteristics,  change  the  coloring,  and  debase  the  art  to 
fit  it  for  the  dramatic  stage?  Some  changes  must  be  made  ;  but 
is  it  necessary  to  tear  the  soul  from  the  work,  or  is  it  an  'absurd- 
ity' to  protest  against  the  needless  desecration?  To  take  an  ex- 
ample :  In  Mr.  Lathrop's  version  of  the  story,  Hester  poisons 
herself.  To  me  no  dramatic  license  will  excuse  this  astonishing 
blunder;  for  the  Hester  who  wore  the  scarlet  letter,  whether  in 
the  original  novel  or  in  Mr.  Lathrop's  text,  was  incapable  of 
doing  this  act.  .  .  .  He  calls  his  poem 'The  Scarlet  Letter. '  He 
informs  us  that  it  is 'after  Hawthorne's  romance,'  and  he  uses 
the  names  used  by  the  novelist.  Hester  Prynnc  means,  if  it 
means  anything,  the  Hester  Prynne  created  by  Hawthorne's  ge- 
nius, and  to  make  this  woman,  who  bore  her  agonizing  life-long 
burden  as  an  expiation  of  her  crime,  add  to  the  crime  by  com- 
mitting self-murder,  is  an  inexcusable  insult  to  high  art." 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  brief  part  of  Mr.  Woolf 's  criticism  of  the 
libretto,  after  which  he  takes  up  the  music,  saying,  in  part  : 

"As  a  first  attempt  in  a  heroic  line  Mr.  Damrosch's  music  is 
deserving  of  high  praise.  It  is  dignified  music,  and  if  it  fails  to 
be  completely  satisfactory,  the  reason  is  that  Mr.  Damrosch  un- 
consciously is  always  forcing  a  comparison  between  himself  and 
Wagner.  He  is  not  a  plagiarist ;  he  has  abundant  original  ideas 
of  his  own  ;  but  he  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the  giant  whose 
shadow  constantly  falls  on  him.  .   .   . 

"There  is  but  little  melody  in  Mr.  Damrosch's  opera— melody, 
that  is,  in  the  untechnical  meaning  of  the  word— excepting  the 
wholly  delightful  madrigal  and  Hester's  song  to  the  brook, 
which,  both  from  an  art  and  technical  view-point  is  deserving  of 
the  very  highest  praise.  There  is  but  little  upon  which  the 
memory  can  pleasantly  dwell.  Then  the  music  is  lacking  in  pas- 
sion and  spontaniety.  Mr.  Damrosch  treats  love  in  a  cold  and  ' 
philosophic  manner — from  the  head  and  not  from  the  heart.  The 
mood  is  best  described  in  Mr.  Lathrop's  words.  In  the  first  act, 
where  the  heroic  Hester  refuses  to  reveal  the  name  of  her  guilty 
partner,  Arthur,  who  is  gazing  at  her  agony,  placidly  observes: 
'Oh,  marvel !  She  will  not  speak!  Oh,  u^ondrous  kindness  of  a 
woman's  heart !' 

"  When  he  brings  the  lovers  together,  Mr.  Damrosch  seems  to 
say,  'Oh,  what  a  wondrous  power  is  love  !'  and  then  he  sets  about 
solving  the  problem  w'ith  the  aid  of  pure  intellect  alone.  He 
never  allows  us  to  see  into  the  poor,  bruised  heart  of  the  woman. 
If  we  forget  the  novel  .  .  .  Hester  would  have  no  more  vitality 
to  us  than  a  faded  portrait  seen  in  the  dim  church  light." 


Col.  T.  W.  Higginson's  gift  of  books  to  the  Boston  Public  Library- 
comprises  one  thousand  volumes  relating  to  the  history  of  woman  in  all 
lands  and  ages.  The  collection  was  begun  in  i8.j6  with  the  purchase  of 
Mrs.  Hugo  Raid's  "Plea  for  Woman,"  and  has  been  continued  ever  since. 
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BAYARD   TAYLOR. 

THE  life  of  Bayard  Taylor  was  so  varied  and  so  busy  that  a 
mere  catalog  of  his  industry  would  fill  a  small  volume,  yet 
Prof.  Albert  H.  Smyth  has  managed  to  get  into  a  small  and 
handy  book  a  great  deal  more  than  catalogic  information.  Pro- 
fessor Smyth  says  in  his  introduction  that  Pennsylvania  has  not 
been  well  treated  by  the  historians  of  American  literature.  He 
notes  the  fact  that  only  twelve  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  poets 
recorded  in  "Griswold's  Cemetery,"  as  Dr.  Holmes  called  "The 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,"  are  Pennsylvanians.  But  passing 
over  Professor  Smyth's  exceedingly  interesting  introductory  re- 
marks, we  take  up  the  thread  of  his  narrative.  Bayard  Taylor's 
father,  Joseph,  was  a  direct  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation  of 
Robert  Taylor,  of  Little  Leigh,  Cheshire,  England,  who  came 
over  with  William  Penn,  and  settled  in  Chester  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. We  are 
told  that  the  fam- 
ily lived  obedient 
to  Quaker  princi- 
ples until  Bayard's 
grandfather,  John 
Taylor,  married 
Ann  Bucher,  the 
daughter  of  a  Swiss 
Mennonite.  For 
refusing  to  say  that 
he  was  sorry  for  his 
runaway  1  o  v  e - 
match,  John  Tay- 
lor was  expelled 
from  the  meeting. 
Joseph  Taylor 
and  Rebecca  Way 
were  married,  in 
Brandywine  Town- 
ship, October  15, 
181 8.  Bayard  Tay- 
lor was  the  fourth 
child  of  this  marriage.  Through  his  mother  he  was  related  to 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Mendenhalls.     Professor  Smyth  says  : 

"Altho  Joseph  Taylor  was  not  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  his  children  were  instructed  in  Quaker  manners  and  be- 
liefs, and  upon  Quaker  principles  the  steadfast  faith  and  simple 
morals  of  Bayard  Taylor  rested.  His  mother's  earnest  teaching 
of  non-resistance  and  the  sin  of  swearing  had  its  legitimate  fruit 
in 'the  chastity  of  temperate  blood'  and  'the  settled  faith  that 
nothing  shakes.'  Once,  after  a  homily  upon  swearing,  the  lad 
was  seized  with  such  a  desire  to  swear  that  he  went  forth  alone 
into  a  field,  and  there  'snatched  a  fearful  joy'  by  cleansing  his 
stuffed  l)osom  of  all  the  perilous  oaths  he  had  ever  heard.  The 
childish  mutiny  was  a  portent  of  his  future  rebellion  against  the 
'pious  Quaker  repression'  of  which  he  speaks  in  'Home  Pas- 
torals' : 

'  Weary  am  I  with  all  this  preachinif  the  force  of  example. 
Painful  duly  to  self,  and  painfuller  still  to  one's  nt-inhbor. 
Moral  shibboleths,  dinned  in  one's  ears  with  slaverinjf  unction, 
Till,  for  the  sake  of  a  change,  profanity  loses  its  terrors.'  " 

Bayard  Taylor  had  among  his  literary  contemporaries  many 
detractors.  Malicious  falsehoods  concerning  him,  says  Professor 
Smyth,  were  invented  and  circulated.  One  epigrammatic  fiction 
more  ingenious  than  the  rest  was  widely  repeated.     To  cpiote : 

"It  has  become  one  of  the  best-known  anecdotes  of  literary 
men.  The  bare  mention  of  the  name  of  Bayard  Taylor  is  suffi- 
cient to  recall  the  statement  that  Humboldt  once  said  that  of  all 
men  he  had  ever  known  Taylor  had  traveled  the  farthest  and  had 
seen  the  least.  The  story  was  witty,  and  it  had  an  air  of  veri- 
similitude. It  was  such  a  thing  as  Humboldt  might  have  said, 
for  Taylor  made  no  jjretensions  to  scientific  knowledge;  he  did 
not  assume  to  know  scientifically  the  geology  and  the  sociology 
of  the  countries  he  visited.     Thu  things  over  which  the  author  of 


BAYARD  TAYLOR. 


'Cosmos'  would  have  paused  in  delighted  surprise  Taylor  does 
not  see  or  at  least  says  nothing  about.  He  sketches  the  gay,  the 
bizarre,  the  exterior  life  of  the  countries  that  he  visits.  The 
story  nevertheless  was  entirely  without  foundation  and  was  in- 
vented by  Park  Benjamin,  who,  upon  his  death- bed.  acknowl- 
edged having  originated  it." 

As  samples  of  the  nuggets  of  this  delving  into  the  life  of  Taylor 
we  gather  the  following  : 

"Grace  Greenwood  tells  of  an  interesting  afternoon  in  the  Old 
Corner  Bookstore  in  Boston,  when  Taylor,  in  a  weary  and  a 
somewhat  petulant  mood,  dissuaded  her  from  lecturing,  saying 
that  it  was  an  occupation  full  of  misery,  that  he  himself  detested 
it,  and  that  an  audience  seemed  to  him  no  other  thing  than  a  col- 
lection of  cabbage-heads.  A  few  minutes  later  Mr.  Emerson  con- 
gratulated her  upon  the  thought  of  lecturing,  saying  that  there 
was  recompense  for  all  the  hardships  of  the  work  in  the  kind 
words  and  the  smiling  faces  and  the  bright  eyes  of  the  audience. 

"T.  Buchanan  Read  took  him  to  Hammersmith  to  call  on  Leigh 
Hunt,  then  seventy-three  years  old.  Hunt  showed  him  his  curi- 
ous collection  of  locks  of  hair  of  the  poets.  'That  thin  tuft  of 
brown  silky  fibers,'  writes  Taylor,  describing  his  visit,  'could  it 
really  have  been  shorn  from  Milton's  head?  I  asked  myself. 
"Touch  it,"  said  Leigh  Hunt,  "and  then  you  will  have  touched 
Milton's  self."  "There  is  a  love  in  hair,  tho  it  be  dead,"  said  I, 
as  I  did  so,  repeating  a  line  from  Hunt's  own  sonnet  on  this 
lock.'" 

"At  the  Piraeus  Taylor  saw  Mrs.  Black,  'the  Maid  of  Athens' 
to  whom  Byron  sang  in  impossible  and  ungrammatical  Greek. 
Mavrocordatos,  old  and  blind,  the  friend  and  ally  of  Byron,  was 
still  living.  Dr.  Scholl,  in  whose  arms  Otfried  Midler  died,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  physicians  who  attended  upon  Byron  at  Mis- 
solonghi,  recounted  the  closing  scene  of  the  poet's  life  to  Taylor. 
while  Mr.  Finlay,  the  historian  of  Medieval  Greece,  told  him  the 
circumstances  under  which  Byron  contracted  his  fatal  illness." 

Professor  Smyth  observes  that  Taylor's  education  came  largely 
from  travel ;  that "  he  picked  his  knowledge  from  the  living  bush. " 
"He  was  not  sure  of  the  correctness  of  the  Latin  title  of  his 
poem,  'Notus  Ignoto. '  He  was  fifty  before  he  took  up  the  study 
of  Greek."  Dipping  further  into  the  book,  we  make  another  ex- 
tract : 

"Bayard  Taylor  was  never  more  delighted  than  when  in  Ice- 
land he  was  called  'the  American  Skald.'  Nothing  kindled  his 
pride  and  his  pleasure  like  praise  of  his  poetry.  His  fame  as  a 
traveler  and  a  journalist,  however  wide  and  secure,  was  slightly 
weighed  by  him  ;  and  the  superficial  repute  that  came  with  lec- 
turing and  with  editing  brought  him  regret  rather  than  satisfac- 
tion. The  laurels  he  coveted  were  far  other  than  these.  In  his 
inmost  heart,  nourishing  his  wonderful  vitality,  burned  a  sacred 
and  unquenchable  ambition  to  bear  the  name  of  poet,  and  to  be 
reckoned  with  those  great  singers  who  have  flashed  the  torch  of 
spiritual  life  above  the  throngs  of  men.  All  other  efforts  and 
aspirations  were  subordinated  to  this  absorbing  passion.  No 
praise  of  his  miscellaneous  achievements,  when  he  was  winning 
and  wearing  proud  distinction  in  statecraft,  in  scholarship,  and  in 
letters,  could  reconcile  him  to  the  slightest  sense  of  failure  in  his 
poetic  endeavor.  He  toiled  terribly,  he  exhausted  himself  with 
the  multitude  of  his  tasks, 'he  wore  him.self  out  and  perished 
prematurely  of  hard  and  sometimes  bitter  work.'  The  recom- 
pense was  in  the  sweet  silent  hours — '  the  holy  hours. '  as  Klopstock 
called  them — dedicated  to  poetry.  He  was  saved  from  the  cyni- 
cism and  hardness  that  are  often  the  consequence  of  such  com- 
panionship and  such  toil  as  were  sometimes  his  in  New  York,  not 
only  bv  the  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  his  disposition  but  by  the 
refreshing  and  purifying  influence  of  his  single-hearted  devotion 
to  the  highest  poetry.  George  Henry  Boker  well  says:  'His 
childlike  purity  and  joyousness  of  heart  he  owed  to  the  worship 
of  an  art  for  which  his  reverence  was  boundless.  .  .  .  He  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  a  poet — of  what  stature  and  quality  it  is  now 
for  the  world  to  decide — and  in  that  faith  he  wrought  at  his  voca- 
tion with  an  assiduity  and  a  careful  husbanding  of  his  time  and 
opportunities  for  mental  and  for  written  poetical  composition, 
that  was  wonderful  as  an  exhibition  of  human  industry,  and  in 
its  many  and  varied  results,  when  wc  t.ike  into  consideration  his 
wandering  life  and  his  diversified  and  exacting  employments.' 

"The  passion  to  be  remembered  with  those  who  in  song  have 
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lent  a  glory  to  the  language  we  inherit,  was  the  inspiration  and 
the  disappointment  of  his  life.  It  was  with  a  smile  that  had  a 
touch  of  sadness  in  it  that  he  told  of  his  encounter  with  a  stranger 
who  asked  permission  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  saying  that  he 
had  read  and  enjoyed  all  his  books.  'And  what  do  think  of  my 
poetry?'  asked  Taylor.  'Poetry,*  was  the  astonished  reply,  'did 
you  ever  write  any  poetry?'" 

One  more  quotation  : 

"His  early  life  had  been  warped  by  sentimentality  and  cribbed 
by  repression.  Two  centuries  of  Quaker  ancestry  had  condemned 
him  to  slow  development.  From  the  first  there  was  a  purely 
literary  strain  in  his  blood,  but  the  nice  sense  of  proportion  and 
of  harmony  was  slowly  arrived  at.  He  was,  he  said,  ten  years 
behind  every  other  American  author ;  but  when  those  who  had 
the  start  of  him  flowered  and  ceased,  he  was  stepping  on  with 
quick  impatience  to  more  novel  experiments  and  to  more  conspic- 
uous results.  The  really  great  things  of  which  he  was  capable 
were  still  before  him  when  he  died,  with  more  unfulfilled  renown 
and  unaccomplished  growth  within  him  than  any  other  man  in 
American  letters." 


STEVENSON'S   ECCENTRIC   DRESS. 

AN  opposite  neighbor  of  Stevenson's  in  Edinburgh— Eva 
Blantyre  Simpson — but  one  who  never  met  him  "till  the 
century  had  left  middle  age  behind  it  and  was  well  over  its  three- 
score and  ten,"  writes  entertainingly  about  him  in  The  Itidepcnd- 
£nt.  Among  other  things  she  gives  this  fine  little  insight  of  his 
spirit  of  fun  : 

"Louis  was  brought  up  on  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  that 
'Sabbath  observance  which  makes  a  series  of  grim  and  perhaps 
serviceable  pauses  in  the  tenor  of  Scotch  boyhood,'  of  which  he 
wrote.  He  was  astonished  and  puzzled  to  find  we  younger  mem- 
bers of  a  'long'  family  had  eluded  the  catechism,  and  only  knew 
a  few  meter  psalms  and  paraphrases  to  prate  if  reviewed.  He 
once  persisted  he  heard  us  wrangling  as  to  whether  there  were 
eleven  or  twelve  Commandments.  Finding  we  denied,  and  were 
offended  by  this  statement,  he  was  profuse  in  his  apologies,  tho 
he  stuck  to  his  doubts  as  to  the  knowledge  thereof  of  the  Scotch 
heathen,  as  he  dubbed  us." 

It  is  well  known  that  Stevenson  evaded  as  far  as  possible  every 
conventional  demand  concerning  dress.  How  he  had  to  be  man- 
aged may  be  gathered  from  the  following  recital : 

"He  was  very  sensitive  to  ridicule,  which  made  him  merciful 
on  the  tender  points  in  the  feelings  of  others.  We  used  to  amal- 
gamate to  heckle  him  on  his  shabbiness  and  peculiarities  of  dress, 
which  drew  adverse  remarks  upon  him.  With  many  vehement 
gesticulations  he  would  protest  they  did  not  arise  from  affecta- 
tion. I  verily  believe  that  he  stuck  to  his  long  hair,  his  velveteen 
jacket,  from  the  'accent  of  his  mind'  that  abhorred  conventional- 
ity and  social  fetters.  One  evening  the  grime  of  town  was  on  his 
white  flannel  shirt.  He  was  called  on  to  note  how  his  friends' 
orthodox  starched  linen  had  withstood  the  November  fog.  He 
appeared  joyously  a  few  evenings  after  in  a  black  flannel  one. 
When  it  was  suggested  he  should  number  the  collars  of  his  new 
garments  so  as  to  allow  the  world  to  know  when  he  put  one  on 
afresh,  the  triumphant  light  faded  from  his  face  and  he  fell  in  a 
dismayed  heap  into  his  corner  of  the  sofa,  burying  his  face  in  his 
slender,  invalidy  hands,  while  his  long  hair  fell  in  lank  locks  over 
them.  The  black  flannels  turned  rusty  in  the  tub  and  were 
shortly  abandoned.  When  the  friend  whose  voice 'rang  in  the 
empty  vestibules  of  youth  "On  an  Islet,"'  was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, Stevenson  had  to  officiate  as  groomsman.  He  allowed  him- 
self to  be  led  to  the  tailor's  and  had  his  clothes  ordered  for  him. 
Their  rigidity  terrified  him.  He  begged  for  a  velvet  collar  to  a 
frock  coat,  a  gayer  waistcoat ;  but  his  tailor,  backed  by  his  two 
companions,  remonstrated  :  'On  this  occasion  you  must  allow  me 
to  use  my  judgment ;  you  can  order  \vhat  eccentricities  you  like 
when  you  have  only  yourself  to  please.'  This  quelled  him,  but 
these  clothes  were  a  source  of  childish  interest  to  him.  He 
dressed  at  our  house,  as  his  people  were  at  their  cottage  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Pentlands.     He  felt  so  unique  in  orthodox  attire 


we  had  difficulty  in  persuading  him  we  were  not  chaffing,  when 
we  did  not  laugh  when  he  appeared.  Just  as  we  thought  he  had 
started,  he  rushed  back  and  stood  on  a  chair  to  see  himself  once 
more  in  the  sideboard  mirror,  and  with  a  smile  of  incredulous 
amusement  he  sallied  forth,  apprehensively  fearing  jeers  from  an 
astonished  people.  He  came  in  one  Sunday  evening,  saying  he 
had  gone  to  church  with  his  parents  in  these  'marriage  gar- 
ments. '  He  was  quite  chagrined  they  were  so  pleased  at  his  ap- 
pearance, and  he  kept  marveling  that  what  to  him  was  a  singular 
garb  had  drawn  no  wondering  notice  down  on  his  tall-hatted 
head. 

Another  suit  of  ordinary  clothes,  some  one  had  cajoled  him 
into  buying,  cost  him  an  evil  quart  d' heure.  They  were 
very  light-colored  tweeds,  and  he  wore  them  one  day  when  he 
joined  us  in  London.  He  called  on  us  constantly  for  admiration, 
and  we  flattered  him  nobly,  for  he  was  full  of  the  guileless  trans- 
parent vanity  of  a  child.  Walking  up  the  pathway  by  Holland 
House  some  smut  fell,  and  Stevenson  fled— a  light-robed,  thin 
form  scudding  along  the  alley— till  breathless  he  stopped  and 
turned  a  terrified  look  back,  asking,  'Have  any  blacks  fallen  on 
my  angel  clothes?'  The  question  suggested  a  means  to  chastise 
his  overweening  pride.  We  pretended  to  remove  the  offending 
body  from  the  angelic  coat— abused  the  clumsiness  of  an  assist- 
ing brother  for  smudging  a  smut  on  to  the  anxious  victim's 
shoulder.  He  walked  on,  sadly  ill  at  ease.  We  were  possessed 
by  demons  of  chaff — we  rubbed  in  that  imaginary  smudge,  con- 
doling and  suggesting  remedies,  while  Louis  tried  to  see  it  him- 
self in  plate-glass  windows.  We  were  hard-hearted.  His  pained, 
nearly  weeping  expression  only  urged  us  on  to  further  flights  of 
fancy,  till  he  tore  off  his  angel  coat  in  the  High  Street,  Kensing- 
ton. Seeing  it  still  immaculate,  the  weight  of  anxiety  passed  off 
his  face.  Then  he  cast  a  reproachful  glance  at  us ;  but  with  a 
smile  in  eyes  and  lips  said,  pathetically  :  'Eh— you  two  brutes,  to 
misquote  a  well-known  author. '  After  deliberating  if  it  were 
warm  enough  to  allow  him  to  continue  his  walk  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  he  very  leisurely  resumed  his  coat,  and  the  crowd  which 
was  gathering  dispersed." 


NOTES. 

IM  a  critical  notice  of  "New  Poems  by  Christina  Rossetti,  hitherto  un- 
published or  uncollected,  edited  by  W.  M.  Rossetti,"  Mr.  Edmund  Gost-e 
says,  in  Tlie  St.  James's  Gazette :  "  These  '  New  Poems'  are,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  not  finished  compositions  at  all ;  they  are  studies  or  fragments,  they 
are  canvases  smudged  in  and  turned  with  their  face  to  the  wall.  They  are 
often  variations  on  a  theme  which  the  artist  treated  elsewhere  with  com- 
plete success.  Mr.  Rossetti,  in  his  conscientious  way,  prints  them  all  with 
their  dates,  so  that  we  can  see  what  were  rejected  from  'Goblin  Market'  in 
1862,  what  from  the  volume  of  :866,  what  from  the  'Poems'  of  1875;  they 
are  the  very  chips  from  Miss  Christina's  workshop.  The  moral  is,  of 
course,  that  carpenters  should  burn  their  chips.  If  authors  wish  to  be 
remembered  only  by  their  best  they  should  guard  against  conscientious 
executors,  and  the  only  perfect  protection  is  the  fireplace.  ...  In  short,  by 
leaving  out  all  the  unfinished  poems,  all  the  trivial  domestic  pieces,  all 
the  verses  in  Italian,  all  the  'Juvenile'  section,  and  all  the  experiments 
and  repetitions,  Mr.  Rossetti  might  have  prepared  for  us  a  little  book  of 
100  pages,  largely  leaded,  in  which  the  life-work  of  his  celebrated  sister 
might  have  closed  in  dignity.  As  it  is,  he  has  given  occasion  to  the  indiffer- 
ent to  blaspheme,  and  has  forgotten  the  warning  of  Bacon,  that  '  the  majesty 
of  good  things  is  such  that  the  confines  of  them  should  be  revered.'  " 

In  a  New  York  letter  to  The  Literary  IVorld,  P.oston,  Mr.  John  D.  Barry 
says :  "  We  have  been  hearing  of  late  so  much  about  the  enormous  prices 
paid  to  popular  authors  that  one  might  fancy  that  literature  had  changed 
from  one  of  the  least  remunerative  to  one  of  the  most  lucrative  of  the 
professions.  Such,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  truth.  I  have  some- 
times wondered  if  the  mass  of  writers  who  live  by  their  pens  do  not 
severely  suffer  from  the  high  payment  which  the  few  who  are  on  the  top 
wave  of  public  favor  are  able  to  command.  At  any  rate,  I  frequently  hear 
in  New  York  of  the  very  low  rates  paid  by  certain  periodicals,  which  are, 
nevertheless,  overstocked  with  available  material  of  good  quality.  A  few 
months  ago  the  editor  of  a  publication  with  many  thousands  of  readers 
announced  to  his  contributors  that  in  future  his  rate  of  payment  would  be 
reduced  by  fifty  per  cent.  ;  yet  he  seems  to  be  able  to  retain  nearly  all  of 
his  former  writers  !  What  a  commentary  this  is  on  the  state  of  the  literary 
market  of  the  present  time  ! " 

The  opinions  of  Sarah  Grand  on  Mr.  Hardy's  "  Judethe  Obscure"  and  Mr. 
Grant  Allen's  "  The  Woman  Who  Did  "  are  interesting.  To  an  interviewer 
of  The  Huniattitarian  she  said:  I  have  a  great  respect  for  Mr.  Hardy's 
genius,  but  I  can  not  make  out  whether  he  intended  to  teach  anything  by 
'Jude  the  Obscure.'  The  work  is  colossal  in  strength,  but  ethically  it  is 
amorphous.  I  perceive  no  special  teaching  in  it."  Her  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  do  you  think  of  '  The  Woman  Who  Did  '  ? "  was  more  pointed. 
"It  seems  to  me,"  she  said,  "that  Mr.  Grant  Allen  wants  us  to  return  to 
the  customs  of  the  poultry-yard." 
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SCIENCE. 


ECHOES  OF  THE   RONTGEN    DISCOVERY. 

THK  daily  press  has  not  yet  finished  with  the  X  rays,  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  now  fast  passing  out  of  the  sensa- 
tional news  phase,  and  are  settling  down  into  that  of  sober  scien- 
tific discussion.  What  is  new  in  this  line  is  chiefiy  in  the  direc- 
tion of  corollaries  or  echoes  of  Professor  Rontgen's  work.  Some 
of  these  we  will  proceed  to  mention,  first  quoting  a  paragraph  or 
two  from  a  general  review  of  the  subject  contributed  to  The 
EU'crical  World  (March  7)  by  D.  W.  Hering.  who  thus  graphi- 
cally compares  the  sensational  news  of  Professor  Rontgen's 
experiments  to  the  sudden  discovery  of  a  new  gold  region  : 

"The  startling  and  sensational  form  in  which  the  extraordinary 
possibilities  of  the  rays  were  announced— capability  of  revealing 
bones  within  the  tlesh,  coins  within  the  purse,  an  object  within  a 
perfectly  dark  chamber — by  means  of  photography,  stimulated 
hosts  of  inquirers  and  imitators  into  a  scientific  scramble,  the  like 
of  which  has  probably  never  before  been  seen. 

"It  has  been  like  a  rush  to  the  gold-fields,  and  might  perhaps 
recall  to  a  forty-niner  some  of  the  incidents  of  that  eventful  period 
of  discovery.  In  this  instance  too,  as  in  that,  it  is  probable  that 
much  of  the  final  j^rofit  will  be  derived,  not  from  the  gold-dig- 
ging, but  from  such  other  interests  as  grow  out  of  it.  The  cus- 
tomary period  for  a  nine  days'  wonder  has  now  expired,  and  the 
subject  is  returning  to  its  legitimate  bounds  of  scientific  periodi- 
cals, physical,  electrical,  and  medical." 

It  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  only  practical  apjjlication  that  is 
at  present  being  made  of  the  discovery  is  the  medical  or  surgical, 
but  in  this  the  results  have  really  been  of  great  value  already. 
In  such  a  paper  as  The  British  Medical  Journal .  lor  instance, 
we  find  several  pages  given  up  to  the  subject  containing  articles 
and  communications  entitled,  "Report  on  the  Application  of  the 
New  Photography  to  Medicine  and  Surgery;"  "Position  of  a 
Broken  Needle  in  the  Foot  Determined  by  Means  of  Rontgen's 
Rays;"  "Use  of  Rontgen's  Rays  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Painful 
Toe;"  and  "Therapeutic  Use  of  Rontgen's  Rays."  These  titles 
are  alone  sufficient  to  show  the  actual  use  of  the  new  discovery. 
Of  its  possible  extension  Dr.  H.  W.  Cattell  writes  as  follows  to 
Science  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  close  of  a 
long  review  of  the  applications  of  X  rays  in  surgery  : 

"The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  in  our  large  cities  skia- 
graphic  institutions  should  be  erected  and  equipped,  to  which 
physicians  or  surgeons  could  send  patients,  and  where,  under 
their  direction,  pictures  of  the  desired  ])ortion  of  the  body  could 
be  prepared,  just  as  a  physician  now  writes  a  prescription  which 
is  sent  to  the  druggist  to  be  compounded.  Our  large  hospitals 
where  numerous  accident  cases  are  brought  should  have  in  the 
near  future  a  plant  sufficient  to  prepare  skiagraphic  reproductions 
at  short  notice." 

Of  the  applications  that  are  at  present  more  curious  than  prac- 
tical (tho  one  can  hardly  predict  what  the  future  of  any  of  them 
may  be)  are  the  devices  for  rendering  the  shadowgraphs  imme- 
diately visible  by  throwing  them  on  a  fluorescent  screen  instead 
of  a  photographic  plate.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  these. 
The  one  first  reported — that  of  Professor  Salvioni  of  Perugia, 
Italy — was  described  some  time  ago  in  the  daily  papers,  but  the 
results  were  received  with  a  certain  amount  of  skepticism.  They 
have  since  been  repeated  and  extended,  however,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  A.  A.  Campbell  Swinton  writes  as 
follows  to  The  British  Medical  fournal  concerning  his  own 
method,  which  he  entitles  "Cryptoscopy  :" 

"I  have  succeeded,  by  means  of  the  Riintgen  rays,  in  actually 
seeing  the  coins  inside  a  leatluT  purse,  the  metal  instruments  in- 
side a  closed  wood  and  leather  case,  a  coin  through  a  piece  of 
wood  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  also  through  a  sheet  of  alu- 
minum. Photography  was  not  emplf>ycd.  but  the  shadows  of 
the  enclosed  objects  were  made  directly  visible  to  the  eye  by 


means  of  a  fluorescent  screen.  .  .  .  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
tube  of  opaque  pasteboard  with  a  simple  aperture  at  one  end.  to 
which  the  eye  was  applied.  The  other  end  was  provided  with  an 
opaque  diaphragm  of  double  black  paper  upon  which,  on  the 
inner  side,  was  laid  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  impregnated  with 
platinocyanide  of  barium  in  a  crystalline  state. 

"The  purse  or  other  object  was  held  against  the  diaphragm 
with  the  Crookes's  tube  beyond  it.  so  that  the  rays  from  the  latter 
cast  a  shadow  of  the  coins  through  the  leather  and  black  paper 
upon  the  inner  impregnated  screen.  The  platinocyanide  fluor- 
esced brightly  under  the  stimulus  of  the  rays  on  those  portions  of 
the  blotting-paper  where  no  shadow  was  cast,  and  consequently 
the  form  of  the  metallic  objects  was  made  clearly  visible.  Non- 
metallic  objects  were  also  clearly  seen,  tho  more  faintly,  owing 
to  their  greater  transparency  to  the  rays. 

"Besides  being  exceedingly  interesting  in  itself,  and  possibly 
capable  of  sufficient  improvement  to  render  it  of  service  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  the  appliance  will  be  very  useful  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  without  the  tedious  process  of  exposing  and  de- 
veloping a  plate  whether  any  given  Crookes's  tube  is  suitable  as 
regards  exhaustion  and  form  for  photographic  purposes.  It  can 
be  seen  at  once  whether  the  tube  is  working  at  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  is  giving  clearly  defined  shadows. 

"P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  able  to  see  quite 
distinctly  the  bones  in  the  thick  portion  of  my  own  hand." 

The  same  method  has  been  tried  in  this  country  by  Professor 
Wright  of  Yale  and  by  Edward  "W.  Thompson  of  New  York,  who 
writes  to  The  Medical  News  (March)  that  his  fluorescent  screen 
responds  so  quickly  that  the  motion  of  invisible  objects  can 
clearly  be  seen  on  it.     He  says  : 

"An  experiment  was  performed  consisting  in  opening  and  clo- 
sing a  pair  of  pincers  which  were  absolutely  invisible  to  the  eye, 
but  the  shadow  of  the  moving  parts  was  clearly  visible  upon  the 
screen.  A  chain  was  shaken  back  and  forth;  and  the  separate 
links  moving  relatively  to  each  other  were  clearly  visible.  These 
experiments  would  prove  that  with  the  prdient  condition  of  the 
X  rays  the  skeleton  of  a  fish  could  be  seen  to  move  backward  and 
forward  in  the  act  of  swimming,  as  well  as  the  skeleton  of  small 
objects  while  in  motion,  and  performing  the  functions  of  life." 

To  obtain  such  delicate  results  the  screen  must  of  course  be 
very  sensitive,  and  Mr.  Thompson  describes  at  length  his  plan  for 
making  it  so.  Of  the  purely  scientific  results  obtained  by  recent 
experiment  the  most  striking  is  that  described  in  The  American 
Journal  oj  Science  (March)  by  Professor  Rowland  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  main  source  of  the  X  rays 
is  a  minute  point  on  the  anode  or  positive  pole.  No  X  rays  came 
from  the  cathode,  nor  were  there  any  from  the  glass  of  the  tube 
as  Professor  Rontgen  asserted.  These  results  come  from  high 
authority  but  await  confirmation.  Several  experimenters  report 
that  they  have  obtained  shadowgraphs  by  strong  sunlight  or  the 
electric  arc,  and  have  argued  that  these  light-rays  must  contain 
X  rays ;  but  the  best  authorities  agree  that  such  results  are  not 
due  to  X  rays  at  all,  but  to  the  penetration  of  substances  like 
ebonite  and  wood  by  actual  light.  In  fact,  it  has  been  clearly 
shown  that  the  photography  of  obscure  objects  can  be  obtained  in 
several  very  different  ways.  For  instance,  it  is  asserted  by 
Cosmos  (Paris,  February  2<))  that  M.  Murat,  of  Havre,  has  ob- 
tained i^hotographs  superior  to  those  of  Rontgen  by  raising  what 
M.  G.  Le  Bon,  its  discoverer,  calls  "dark  light,"  which  is  obtained 
by  passing  sunlight  through  metal  plates,  as  in  the  new  method  of 
photographing  the  solar  corona  recently  described  in  The  Li  1  er- 
AKV  Digest.  This  "dark  light"  is  regarded  by  its  discoverer  as  a 
new  form  of  energy  altogether — perhaps  occupying  a  middle 
ground  between  ordinary  light  and  electricity,  and  we  shall  per- 
haps hear  more  of  it  in  future,  tho  some  of  Le  Bon's  French  critics 
already  asserted  that  he  too  has  been  deceived  by  filtration  of 
light  through  his  plate-holder.  It  has  also  been  claimed  that 
similar  results  have  been  obtained  from  simple  magnetic  action, 
but  this,  it  would  seem,  can  hardly  be  accepted  without  further 
confirmation. 
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ARTIFICIAL   WHIRLWINDS   AND   WATER- 
SPOUTS. 

STUDY  of  great  atmospheric  movements,  which  is  very  diffi- 
cult, owing  to  their  complexity,  is  in  some  ways  best  carried 
on  by  experiment.  How  this  is  possible  is  described  by  M.  A. 
Cornii.  This  well-known  French  physicist,  in  a  recent  lecture, 
parts  of  which  we  translate  from  the  Revue  Scicntifiquc  (Paris, 
February  15),  says: 

"The  phenomena  produced  by  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  atmos- 
phere are  altogether  unique  by  reason  of  the  singularity  of  the 
forces  brought  into  action.  The  ordinary  laws  of  mechanics,  to 
which  daily  experience  has  accustomed  us,  appear  entirely  differ- 
ent from  those  that  cyclonic  movements  seem  to  obey,  but  this 
ought  not  to  surprise  us.  We  have  reduced  mechanics  to  its  sim- 
plest elements — the  material  point,  the  constant  force,  the  recti- 
linear motion  ;  thanks  to  these  simpliiications  we  have  been  able 
to  treat  very  well  of  the  motion  of  spherical  projectiles,  that  of  a 
pendulum,  the  rotation  of  a  top,  etc.  But  as  soon  as  the  solid 
body  becomes  of  complex  form,  when  the  motion  that  it  can  as- 
sume includes  both  translation  and  rotation,  our  imagination 
represents  it  with  difficulty,  and  if  to  this  complication  of  forn)  is 
added  the  resistance  of  a  surrounding  medium,  then  we  can  have 

no  longer  any  idea  of  the  proba- 
ble resultant  effect ;  witness  the 
boomerang.  As  to  the  move- 
ments of  fluids,  they  are  so  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  predict  that  we 
are  always  surprised  when  we 
handle  a  vessel  full  of  water ; 
when  the  mass  of  liquid  is  con- 
siderable, the  turbulent  motions 
that  we  cause  involuntarily  in  it 
are  always  likely  to  make  us  do 
some  careless  thing. 

"It  may,  then,  be  imagined 
how  impossible  we  find  it  to  fore- 
see the  movements  of  the  atmos- 
phere, whose  mass  is  immense, 
for  each  cubic  meter  [yard] 
weighsi  ,300grams[i  j^  pounds]  ; 
the  energy  exerted  to  set  such 
masses  in  motion  is  considerable, 
and,  inversely,  the  stability  of 
the  system  is  enormous,  since 
this  energy  must  be  dissipated 
by  passive  resistances,  chiefly 
friction  on  the  earth's  surface." 

Instead,     then,      of     learning 

Fig  i.-Artificial  Reproduction  of    about  atmospheric  motions  from 
Natural  Gyratory  Phenomena.  _         ' 

calculation,  the  easiest  way  is  to 

illustrate  them  by  experiment.     A  number  of  such  illustrations 

have  been   devised  by  Charles  "Weyher  and  they  are  illustrated 

here.     In   one,  a   sphere  composed  of   ten    circular  pieces    (see 

Fig.  2)  is  put  in  rapid  rotation  and  is  found  to  draw  in  air  at  the 

poles  and  throw  it  out  again  at  the  equator.     That  the  force  of 

the  former  movement  predominates  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 

light  balloon,  as  in  the  illustration,  is  attracted  to  the  whirling 

sphere  and  circles  around  it  as  a  satellite.     If  a  basin  of  warm 

water  be  placed  below  the  sphere  a  miniature  waterspout  will  be 

produced,  a  phenomenon  shown  in  a  more  striking  manner  by  a 

modification    of  the   apparatus,    illustrated  above   (Fig.  i).     Its 

action  is  described  by  the  author  as  follows: 

"The  rotary  fan  is  placed  at  the  top  of  a  box  six  feet  high,  with 
a  glass  side  ;  the  water  slightly  heated  and  having  a  little  soap 
dissolved  in  it,  is  placed  in  a  basin  at  the  bottom.  I  set  the  fan 
going  ;  you  soon  see  the  agitation  produced  in  the  water,  the  soap 
bubbles  falling  around  the  foot  of  a  column  of  vapor ;  soon  the 
column  takes  the  .  .  .  aspect  of  a  natural  waterspout ;  at  the 
bottom,  a  fountain  of  bubbles  and  drops;  above,  the  drawn-out 
form  of  a  tube  of  vapor.  A  light  balloon  placed  at  the  surface  of 
the  water  is  at  first  drawn  to  the  center  and  held  captive  there  ; 
by  accelerating  the  rotation,  which  increases  the  power  of  the 


whirlwind,  the  balloon  is  raised  by  the  spout,  whose  axis  it  fol- 
lows, sometimes  to  its  entire  height. 

"The  spiral  movement  of  this  light  balloon,  as  well  as  the 
aspect  of  the  nebulous  column  show  well  the  constitution  of  the 
waterspout ;    there  can  be  seen  two  sets  of  spiral  currents,  one 


Fig.  2.— Artificial  Reproduction  of  Natural  Gyratory  Phenomena. 

ascending,  the  other  descending  ;  it  is  a  perpetual  up-and-down 
movement  between  the  fan  above  and  the  surface  of  the  water. 
As  all  the  currents  turn  in  the  same  direction,  if  those  that  ascend 
describe  right-handed  spirals,  those  that  descend  describe  left- 
handed  spirals.  The  failure  to  recognize  this  double  movement 
of  ascent  and  descent  has  caused  an  eternal  misunderstanding 
between  the  partizans  of  ascending  currents  in  whirlwinds  and 
those  who  maintain  that  there  are  only  descending  ones.     * 

"The  ascensional  movement  of  light  balloons  carried  up  by  the 
vortex  shows  the  ascending  current  very  well  ;  it  is  more  difficult 
to  put  in  evidence  the  descending  region  (referred  to  in  certain 
theories  as  the  only 

one  that  exists)  be-  V 

cause  it  occupies 
an  extremely  small 
space;  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  interior 
of  the  nebulous  col- 
umn, which  by  its 
dark  shade  denotes 
a  central  void ;  I 
can  nevertheless 
show  it  to  you  by 
the  aid  of  a  very 
simple  artifice.  If 
we  hold  at  the  top 
of  the  spout  a 
smoke- em  i  tting 
body  we  shall  see 
this  smoke  sucked 
into  the  interior  of 
the  column,  assume 
the  form  of  an  in- 
verted cone,  and 
descend  toward  the 
surface  of  the  wat- 
er. This  is  exactly 
what  we  see  in  na- 
ture when,  in  that 
waterspout,  the 
clouds  descend  in 
a  spindle  -  shaped 
massthat  meets  the 
center  of   the  col- 


Fig.  3 


-Double  Direction  of  the  Currents  in  a 
Waterspout. 


umn  formed  hy  the  water  at  the  surface  of  the  foaming  sea.  It 
is  possible  to  form  this  waterspout  in  conditions  identical  with 
those  met  with  in  nature,  and  the  experiment  has  been  made; 
it  is  sufficient  to  place  in  a  corner  of  the  hall  a  small  boiler  whose 
vapor  is  conducted  by  a  tube  to  the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus 
represented  in  the  illustration.     The  aerial  whirl  seizes  this  ar- 
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tificial  cloud  and  forms  it  into  an  inverted  cone  whose  point  is 
drawn  out  and  descends  into  the  interior  of  the  spout.  .  .  .  This 
is  the  inoffensive  part  of  the  waterspout,  so  to  speak  ;  the  terrible 
part  is  invisible,  it  is  formed  by  the  air  that  whirls  around  this 
core.  In  the  experiment  just  performed  the  inverse  is  true  ;  the 
outer  whirl  is  visible,  thanks  to  the  vapor  that  has  been  furnished 
to  it;  the  interior  spindle  remains  dark.  Only  the  introduction 
of  the  smoke  shows  its  existence  and  ioxvc\."—Tra)tslaie(i  for 
TiiK  LiTKRARV  Digest. 


THE    BEST    KIND   OF    BREAD. 

IT  has  been  recognized  for  some  time  that  the  modern  processes 
for  making  fine  wheat  flour  are  lessening  the  value  of  the 
grain  as  a  food  by  removing  some  of  its  most  necessary  constitu- 
ents. By  some  it  has  been  thought  that  the  bran  contained  these 
constituents,  and  they  have  sought  to  remedy  the  matter  by  add- 
ing it  to  bolted  flour.  That  this  docs  not  go  far  enough  in  some 
respects,  altho  it  goes  too  far  in  others,  is  shown  by  a  review  of 
the  subject  in  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  (Feb- 
ruary 9) .  parts  of  which  we  quote  below  : 

"We  have  only  to  consider  the  composition  of  the  wheat-berry, 
and  to  know  what  portions  of  it  are  used  for  the  bread  we  eat,  to 
realize  the  amount  of  material  that  is  wasted  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  panification. 

"Proceeding  from  the  outside  to  the  inside  of  the  wheat-berry 
is  composed  of  the  following  portions :  i.  An  external  wrapping, 
or  episperm,  containing  only  fibers,  fatty  and  aromatic  sub- 
stances, and  salts,  representing  14.36  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight 
of  the  berry.  2.  A  farinaceous  portion,  "equal  to  84.21  of  the 
total  weight,  and  whose  richness  in  starch  increases  from  the 
periphery  to  the  center,  whereas  the  amount  of  gluten  and  phos- 
phates increases  from  the  center  to  the  periphery.  3.  The  germ, 
or  embryo,  which  is  only  equal  to  1.43  of  the  weight  of  the  berry, 
but  is  very  rich  in  phosphates  and  in  nitrogenous  and  fatty  sub- 
stances. 

"The  mineral  substances  are  ctmiposed  largely  of  very  assimi- 
lable phosphates;  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  germ,  or 
embryo,  which  is  usually  thrown  away  with  the  other  unused 
parts,  especially  now  that  milling-stones  liave  been  replaced  by 
metallic  cylinders,  and  their  richness  in  nitrogenous  and  fatty 
matter  is  relatively  considerable.  The  layer  of  starch  that  sticks 
to  the  inner  layer  of  the  episperm,  and  is  hard  to  separate  from 
it,  remains  with  the  gray  meal  that  is  not  mixed  with  the  fine 
white  flour,  or  white  meal,  for  fear  of  altering  the  color  of  the 
bread. 

"In  this  way  is  produced  a  flour  of  good  quality,  containing 
only  six  grams  of  mineral  substances,  whereas  the  kilogram  of 
wheat  that  furnished  it  contains  ten.  The  difference  is  so  marked 
that  the  time  seems  to  have  come  to  use  every  possible  effort  to 
find  some  way  of  remedying  it." 

That  this  is  a  state  of  things  that  really  requires  a  remedy  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  these  mineral  substances — the  phosphates 
— are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  development  of  bone  and  mus- 
cle, so  much  so  that  phosphates  are  now  administered  medicin- 
ally in  many  cases  where  iron  was  formerly  given.  We  are  thus 
removing  from  our  food  and  throwing  away  the  substances  that 
we  are  forced  to  take  later  in  the  shape  of  expensive  medicinal 
preparations.     To  resume  the  quotation  : 

"  From  what  we  have  said  it  will  have  been  seen  that  as  regards 
introducing  phosphates  into  our  daily  food  it  would  be  very  ad- 
vantageous to  use  not  only  the  germs,  but  the  most  peripheral 
gray  and  red  portions  of  the  grain.  Bread  will  only  be  entire 
when  it  contains  all  the  truly  alimentary  portions  of  the  wheat- 
berry.  "This,  however,  is  very  different  from  what  is  meant  by 
persons  who  cf)nsider  entire  bread  as  ordinary  bread  to  which  the 
bran  has  been  added.  Once  more  let  it  be  said  that  the  only 
bread  worthy  of  such  a  denomination  is  that  made  with  flour  con- 
taining all  the  assimilable  elements  of  the  wheat  by  being  sent  a 
number  of  times  through  the  grinding  surfaces.  The  difficulty 
is  to  separate  by  bolting  the  coarse  bran  which  is  of  no  use  from 
the  starchy  portions  that  adhere  so  closely  to  the  fine  bran  that 
lines  the  coarse  wrapping  of  the  her; y.   .   .   . 


"There  is  evidently  a  happy  medium  to  be  found  between  bread 
that  is  too  white  and  the  too  entire  bread  that  certain  enthusiasts 
wish  to  impose  upon  us  as  the  ideal  of  bakery,  and  which  by  con- 
taining a  great  deal  of  bran  is  useful  to  persons  whose  intestinal 
functions  are  not  what  they  should  be.  but  is  of  no  advantage  to 
healthy  persons.  The  country  bread,  pain  de  menage,  which  was 
formerly  so  extensively  used,  is  both  nourishing  and  agreeable  to 
the  taste,  and  we  regret  very  much  that  this  bread  has  gradually 
disappeared  from  use  in  large  cities  as  being  an  inferior  article. 

"Majendie  demonstrated  a  long  time  ago  that  dogs  fed  exclu- 
sively on  white  bread  die  in  fifty  days,  whereas  they  live,  and 
without  signs  of  falling  off,  on  coarse  bread.  These  experiments, 
which  were  made  many  years  back,  should  not  have  been  for- 
gotten, and  amply  warrant  the  campaign  that  has  been  under- 
taken in  favor  of  entire  bread."' 


WHAT   IS  A    POISON? 

THIS  question  is  propounded  to  the  editor  of  The  National 
Driiggist  by  a  correspondent  who  criticizes  the  definition 
of  the  word  "poison"  as  given  by  many  of  the  dictionaries.  Says 
this  correspondent: 

"Webster  says  a  poison  is  'any  agent  which,  when  introduced 
into  the  animal  organism,  is  capable  of  producing  a  morbid,  nox- 
ious, or  deadly  effect.'  Now,  should  there  not  be  a  limitation  in 
regards  quantity  of  the  substance?  It  seems  so  to  me;  because 
there  is  scarcely  a  substance  known  which,  if  taken  too  freely, 
will  not  produce  morbid,  noxious,  and  even  deadly  effects." 

To  this  query  The  Druggist  replies  editorially  as  follows  : 

"Your  criticism  of  the  definition  given  by  Webster  is  entirely 
justifiable.  The  definition  of  the  word  given  in  Dunglison's 
Medical  Dictionary  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Webster,  and 
so  is  that  of  Dr.  Billings  in  his  great  National  Medical  Diction- 
ary. An  English  authority,  whose  name  escapes  us,  defines  a 
poison  as 'a  drug  that  kills  rapidly  when  administered  in  small 
quantity,'  which,  while  it  gives  the  element  missing  (the  limita- 
tion referred  to  by  the  querist),  is  far  more  liable  tocriticism  than 
those  quoted.  All  poisons  are  by  no  means  drugs — as  witness  the 
poison  of  typhus,  of  malaria,  etc.  A  celebrated  English  toxicol- 
ogist,  recently  deceased,  we  believe,  Dr.  Melmott  Tidey,  defined 
a  poison  as 'any  substance  which,  otherwise  than  by  the  agency 
of  heat  or  electricity,  is  capable  of  destroying  life  by  chemical 
action  or  its  physiological  effects  upon  the  system.'  This,  too. 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  as  admitted  by  the  author  who  con- 
fessed the  diflicultyof  giving  a  true  and  comprehensive  defini- 
tion. If  it  were  true,  there  is  scarcely  a  substance  in  the  whole 
armamentarium  of  medicine  that  would  not  fall  under  the  term. 
Nobody,  for  instance,  thinks  or  speaks  of  quinin  as  a  poison,  and 
yet  there  are  numerous  instances  recorded  wherein  it  has  caused 
death,  to  say  nothing  of  the  'morbid'  and  'noxious'  effects  of 
which  we  have  ample  evidence  every  day.  Glycerin,  too,  merely 
a  feeble  laxative  when  taken  into  the  stomach  through  the  mouth, 
when  introduced  into  the  'animal  organism'  by  direct  injection 
into  the  blood  causes  extreme  nervous  perturbation,  and,  in  the 
lower  animals,  death. 

"It  would  seem  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  following  definition 
would  be  more  nearly  correct  and  comprehensive  : 

"'Any  substance  which,  if  introduced  into  a  living  organism  in 
small  amount,  or  quantities  beyond  and  over  a  certain  definite 
limit,  which  latter  is  variable  in  each  substance  and  for  each  class 
of  organism,  is  capable  of  destroying  life,  either  by  chemical 
action  or  by  its  physiological  eft'ects. '  Like  Dr.  Tidey.  we  be- 
lieve that 'if  a  substance  is  a  poison  it  is  deadly — if  it  is  not 
deadly  it  is  not  a  poison.'  Substances  which  do  not  kill  are 
merely  noxious  or  hurtful." 


The  Breathing  of  Dogs. — In  the  normal  state  a  dog  ex- 
ecutes 20  to  30  respiratory  movements  a  minute,  but  while  he  is 
excited  or  is  running  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  this  increases  to  300 
or  350.  M.  Charles  Richct.  says  L' I'.le7>eur,  who  has  investi- 
gated the  causes  of  this  acceleration,  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that  it  favors  pulmonary  evaporation  and  the  cooling  of  the  body. 
It  is  thus  a  sort  of  pulmonary  jicrspiration.  M.  Richet  has 
proved  by  weighing  that  a  dog  who.se  respiration  is  thus  quick- 
ened by  tenfold  loses  in  one  hour  13  grams  [about  200  grains]  of 
water  vapor  to  every  kilogram  [.6  j^ound]  of  weight  of  his  body, 
representing  a  loss  of  heat  of  ().o(xi  calories — that  is.  the  heat  nec- 
essary to  raise  six  quarts  of  water  one  degree  in  temperature.  The 
acceleration  of  breathing  is  a  means  of  cooling,  making  \\\>  for 
the  dog's  lack  of  jierspiration.  Dogs  thus  perspire  through  the 
tongue,  as  the  popular  saying  has  it." — Translated  for  The 
LrrERAKV  DicF.sr. 
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SCIENTIFIC   PLUMBING   IN   THE   KITCHEN. 

AN  interesting  fact  is  noted  by  The  Santiary  Plumber,  Feb- 
ruary 15— namely,  that  the  great  improvements  in  plumb- 
ing that  have  been  introduced  in  the  past  ten  years  seem  alto- 
gether to  have  passed  by  one  part  of  the  house— the  kitchen. 
This  appears  to  be  due  to  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  important  part  of  the  dwelling  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  and  to  an  idea  that  any  improvement  here  would  be  only 
for  the  greater  comfort  of  servants  who  would  not  appreciate  it. 
The  paper  above  named  makes  the  following  sensible  editorial 
remarks  on  the  subject : 

"Kitchens  are  for  use  in  summer-time  as  well  as  in  winter. 
Why,  then,  should  the  range  boiler,  or  reservoir,  as  it  is  more 
properly  designated,  be  so  placed  as  to  radiate  its  heat  in  sum- 
mer-time as  well  as  in  winter,  thus  carrying  the  summer  temper- 
ature of  the  kitchen  far  above  what  is  really  necessary?  Why  is 
it  not  sheathed  or  covered?  It  is  neglected  now  principally  be- 
cause nobody  cares  for  Bridget's  convenience  or  comfort.  But 
in  disregarding  Bridget's  interests,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
household  is  affected.  The  range  reservoir  is  not  encased  simply 
because  no  one  cares  how  hot  the  kitchen  is,  yet  the  chambers 
above  the  kitchen  suffer  from  the  heat,  as  several  members  of  the 
family,  occupying  the  sleeping-rooms  above,  can  testify.  The 
range  itself  is  made  heavy  and  cumbersome,  because  it  is  assumed 
that  Bridget  does  not  know  how  to  stoke  a  fire  and  might  abuse 
or  burn  out  a  well-designed  apparatus,  yet  the  effect  of  this  is  to 
waste  almost  as  much  coal  as  is  utilized  to  make  the  house  far 
less  comfortable  than  it  would  be  if  a  modern  designed  and  well- 
constructed  range  were  employed.  In  the  laundry  the  wash- 
trays  are  sometimes  put  in  a  corner  and  always  against  a  wall 
with  the  light  very  generally  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  so 
that  the  laundress  in  bending  over  the  tub  must  be  directly  in  the 
steam  and  must  work  in  a  shadow.  All  this  exists  because  no  one 
cares  for  a  washerwoman,  yet  the  effect  of  this  neglect  reacts  on 
the  house  also — in  ways  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate.  More 
might  be  said,  but  we  call  attention  to  these  facts  as  indicating  in 
some  respects  the  direction  in  which  further  advances  in  the 
grade  of  plumbing  appliances  that  is  sold  are  likel}'  to  be  made. " 


A  Novel  Cure  for  Colds. — "A  good  many  new  cures  for 
colds  have  lately  been  published,"  says  T/te  Hospital  (February 
22).  "Perhaps  the  most  novel  and  the  most  hopeful  is  Dr. 
Schnee's.  Schnee  .  .  .  percusses  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
nerves  supplying  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  with  a  small 
hammer  made  of  india-rubber.  Slight  shocks  upon  terminal 
nerves  have  the  effect,  as  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated, 
of  contracting  the  blood-vessels.  .  .  .  Stronger  shocks  produce 
dilatation  of  the  same  blood-vessels.  .  .  .  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
method  of  exercising  a  great  deal  of  control  over  those  nasal 
blood-vessels,  whose  altered  condition  constitutes  the  initial  stage 
of  coryza.  In  the  inception  period  of  a  cold,  what  is  wanted  is  to 
set  up  contraction  of  nasal  and  naso-pharyngo-laryngeal  blood- 
vessels. For  this  purpose  slight  'tappings'  with  the  india  rubber 
hammer  are  to  be  resorted  to.  The  locality  to  which  the  percus- 
sion should  be  applied  is  the  forehead,  just  above  the  root  of  the 
nose;  and  the 'taps'  should  follow  a  line  extending  horizontally 
outward  over  the  eyebrows.  The  'tapping'  should  be  frequently 
interrupted  and  resumed,  since  it  is  manifest  that  continuous 
'tapping'  would  overstimvflate  and  finally  exhaust  the  vaso- 
motors, thus  exaggerating  the  very  evil  the  remedy  is  designed  to 
cure.  In  cases  of  chronic  catarrh  the  'tapping'  is  also  valuable, 
only  in  this  condition  it  must  be  of  a  heavier  degree  and  more 
sustained  ;  what  is  wanted  being  first  a  free  secretion  of  mucus, 
and  afterward  a  return  to  a  condition  of  normal  vascularity.  The 
method  is  interesting,  and  based  on  physiological  reasoning. 
Let  us  -hope  it  will  prove  as  effective  in  practise  as  it  sounds 
scientific  in  description." 

Hardening  Steel  by  Gas.— "The  Germans  are  inter- 
ested in  a  new  process  for  hardening  steel  by  means  of  gas,"  says 
The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  (March  7) .  "The  inven- 
tion originated  with  the  famous  French  steel  and  iron  firm, 
Schneider  &  Co.,  of  Creuzot.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  gas, 
under  great  heat,  deposits  carbon  in  solid  form.  Upon  this  de- 
pends its  light  effects,  and  also  the  formation  of  the  so-called 
retort  graphites,  a  thick  covering  of  pure  carbon  on  the  walls  of 


the  gaslight  retorts.  The  gas  that  strikes  the  retort  walls  de- 
posits part  of  its  carbon  upon  them.  This  is  the  fact  upon  which 
Schneider  bases  his  very  useful  invention — a  process  for  cementing 
together  (uniting)  steel-armor  plates.  It  is  said  to  be  very  im- 
portant in  the  production  of  armor  plates  to  have  them  compara- 
tively soft  inside  and  hard  outside.  This  hardening  is  obtainable 
by  the  application  of  carbon.  Formerly,  the  process  of  hardening 
consisted  in  covering  the  plates  with  layers  of  coal  and  heating 
them  till  they  glowed.  Schneider's  process  puts  two  plates  into 
a  furnace,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  with  a  hollow  space  between. 
This  space  is  made  gas-tight  by  means  of  asbestos  packing  put  on 
around  the  edges,  and  the  plates  are  heated  red-hot,  while  a 
stream  of  light  gas  is  poured  into  the  hollow  space  indicated. 
The  carbon  thrown  out  by  the  gas  is  greedily  taken  up  by  the 
glowing  plates  until  they  are  thickly  covered.  The  depth  of  this 
carbon  covering  can  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  gas  admitted. 
In  order  to  secure  regular  and  uniform  action  during  the  process, 
and  to  prevent  the  pipes  that  carry  the  gas  to  the  hollow  space 
from  absorbing  any  of  the  carbon,  they  are  insulated  in  other 
pipes  through  which  water  is  constantly  circulating.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  simple  and  rapid  carbonizing  process  will  soon  be 
applicable  to  many  other  branches  of  the  steel  industry." 


Insects  Used  in  Therapeutics.— "At  the  present  day," 

says  l^he  A' ational  Druggist,  "the  number  of  kinds  of  insects 
used  in  medicine  is  very  small,  the  cochineal,  cantharides,  Blaita 
orientalis  about  comprising  the  list.  But  in  former  days,  and 
down  even  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centurj%  a  large  number 
of  species  was  used.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  department  of  the 
arniame7itarium  inedicum,  in  popular  medicine  at  least,  the 
nastier  the  substance  the  more  potent  the  remedy.  Thus  wood- 
lice  were  used  to  cure  indigestion,  or,  to  put  it  in  the  lingo  of  that 
day,  were  potent  to 'dissolve  the  mucilaginous  tartar  of  the  body,' 
'open  obstructions  of  the  viscera, '  etc.  When  it  came  to  treat 
epilepsy,  the  grand  mal,  something  more  powerful  was  neces- 
sary, so  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  old  physicians  recom- 
mending bedbugs  as  an  almost  infallible  remedy.  Aristophanes, 
Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Dioscorides,  all  maintain  the  efficacy  of 
these  disgusting  creatures  in  quartan  fever.  Pliny  says  that  seven 
bedbugs  swallowed  at  the  beginning  of  an  attack  will  certainly 
work  a  cure." 


Nature  of  the  Hypnotic  State.— In  one  of  a  series  of 

articles  on  "Suggestibility  and  Kindred  Phenomena"  (in  Apple- 
to}i' s  Popular  Science  Monthly) ,  ivom  which  we  have  already 
quoted.  Prof.  W.  Romaine  Newbold  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
hypnotism  consists  of  what  he  calls  the  "disordination"  of  the 
elements  of  conciousness  and  the  temporary  extinguishment  of 
all  but  one  particular  set.  He  says  :  "If  one  puts  a  man  asleep 
and  all  the  while  keeps  talking  to  him,  touching  him  and  other- 
wise keeping  him  aware  of  one's  presence,  one  gets  in  many  cases 
a  peculiar  type  of  sleep  known  as  a  hypnotic  state.  We  may  sup- 
pose that  all  the  elements  composing  the  man's  normal  conscious- 
ness are  disordinated  and  for  the  most  part  extinguished,  but  the 
one  group  which  he  calls  the  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  his 
friend  Smith  who  is  hypnotizing  him  still  remains.  That  has  no 
chance  to  go  to  sleep,  as  it  were,  and  consequently  in  his  disor- 
dinated brain  all  processes  originated  by  that  one  still  active 
group  tend  to  work  out  their  normal  results  with  a  precision  and 
certainty  unknown  in  waking  life.  He  is  either  totally  dead  to 
all  other  stimuli,  or  can  be  made  aware  of  them  only  with  diffi- 
culty. Frequently  the  attempt  to  force  such  a  stimulus  upon  him 
is  followed  by  great  nervous  excitement,  somewhat  like  that 
which  usually  follows  a  great  shock  or  surprise.  This  is,  I  think, 
the  true  character  of  the  suggestibility  found  in  hypnotic  states 
and  of  the  so-called  phenomenon  of  rapport." 


Simulation  of  Insanity  by  the  Insane.— "Dr.  Leon 
Charnel,  of  Belgium,"  says  the  Dublin  Jourtial  oj  Medical 
Science,  "in  speaking  of  simulation  by  the  insane,  says  that  in 
cases  of  insanity,  where  the  intellectual  faculties  are  not  too  much 
disordered,  the  insane  may  simulate  another  form  of  insanity 
than  their  own.  The  forms  of  insanity  most  often  simulated  are, 
in  order  of  frequency,  imbecility,  dementia,  and  mania.  The 
other  forms  are  not  as  frequently  simulated.  A  lunatic  generally 
simulates  insanity  to  escape  punishment,  and  an  expert  physician 
should  not,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  be  satisfied  with  a  diagnosis 
of  simulation.  Such  diagnosis  does  not  exclude  real  insanity, 
and  the  physician  should,  therefore,  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  simulator  is  himself  a  lunatic.  With  care,  patience, 
and  long-continued  observation,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  complete 
and  correct  diagnosis,  and  this  is  the  more  important,  as  in  these 
cases  the  serious  question  of  responsibility  arises. " 
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BISHOP    PURCELL'S    LIFE   OF   CARDINAL 

MANNING. 

THE  biography  of  the  late  Cardinal  Manning  by  Bishop 
I-:dmund  Sheridan  Purcell  has  greatly  excited  a  part  ot  the 
religious  world.  Bishop  Purcell 's  treatment  of  his  subject  has 
been  compared  with  that  of  Carlyle  by  Froude.  He  is  altogether 
too  candid,  it  is  said  ;  he  tells  too  much.  In  explanation  and 
justification  of  his  own  course,  Bishop  Purcell  tells  us  that  all  the 
diaries,  journals,  and  autobiographical  notes  of  the  Cardinal 
passed  into  his  possession  by  the  Cardinal's  wish  and  will,  ex- 
pressly for  the  purposes  of  this  biography.  "It  was  not  for  me," 
he  says,  "by  suppressions  to  amend  or 
to  blur  his  handiwork.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  my  duty  and  my  delight  to  let  the 
chief  actor  in  this  complex  drama  tell  the 
tale  of  his  own  life."  In  his  preface. 
Bishop  Purcell  says  of  Cardinal  Manning  : 

"From  the  beginning  a  conflict  or  wrest- 
ling with  self,  as  his  diaries  bear  witness, 
was  going  on  in  his  heart  and  soul — a 
struggle  to  square  God's  will  with  his  own. 
The  human  side  of  his  character  was  de- 
veloped and  displayed  to  the  fullest :  self- 
will, a  despotic  temper,  and  love  of  power. 
But  the  supernatural  side  of  his  character 
was  still  more  strongly  marked  and  more 
potent :  a  vivid  belief  in  the  divine  Pres- 
ence, in  the  voice  of  God  speaking  almost 
audibly  to  his  soul,  and  in  the  perpetual 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Criticism  of  this  biography  has  centered 
on  Bisliop  Purcell's  indiscriminate  exposi- 
tion of  private  papers.  Cardinal  Vaughan, 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  speaks  (in 
The  Nineteetith  Century)  with  unusual 
force  and  feeling,  saying  that  the  publica- 
tion of  this  life  is  almost  a  crime.  He  feels  sure  that  Cardinal 
Manning  would  rather  that  his  right  hand  had  been  cut  off,  or 
that  he  had  suddenly  been  struck  dead,  than  that  many  of  the 
documents  which  fill  this  work  should  have  been  published. 

Bishop  Purcell  in  one  place  says  that  what  he  grants  is  a  curi- 
ous difficulty,  almost  startling  at  first,  is  to  find  Cardinal  Manning 
speaking  for  years  with  a  double  voice — one  voice  proclaiming  in 
public,  and  to  those  who  sought  his  advice  in  confession,  his  un- 
wavering belief  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  the  other  voice  speak- 
ing in  almost  heartbroken  accents  of  despair  at  being  no  longer 
able  in  conscience  to  defend  the  teaching  of  that  church,  while 
acknowledging  the  drawing  he  felt  toward  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  his  letters  to  Gladstone,  for  example,  it  is  shown  that  Cardi- 
nal Manning  gave  no  hint  of  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  Angli- 
can Church  which  is  so  freely  expressed  in  contemporaneous  letters 
to  his  friend  Robert  Wilberforce.  Bishop  Purcell  says  that,  to 
l)ut  it  broadly.  Manning  had  two  sets  of  people  to  deal  with — 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  him,  and  those  in  whom  he  put  his 
trust.  "He  dealt  with  each  set  from  different  standpoints. 
From  the  one  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  conceal  his  religious 
doubts  and  dilTiculties ;  to  the  other  he  laid  bare,  as  in  conscience 
bound,  the  secrets  of  his  soul."  It  is  stated  that  long  after  Arch- 
deacon Manning  had  acknowledged  to  Robert  Wilberforce  his  loss 
of  all  faith  in  the  English  Church,  he  yet  felt  it  his  duty  to  declare 
to  his  penitents,  almost  up  to  the  date  of  his  withdrawal,  that 
they  might  abide  in  grace  and  safety  in  that  church.  In  one  of 
his  confidential  letters  to  Wilberforce,  Manning  is  quoted  as  hav- 
ing written  : 

"I  am  so  deeply  convinced  that  the  Church  [Roman  Catholic] 
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is  infallible  through  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  not  under  that  guidance,  as  to  leave  me  day 
by  day  less  choice. " 

These  letters,  says  Bishop  Purcell,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  seen, 
and  he  knew  nothing,  consequently,  of  Manning's  repudiation  of 
Anglicism.     He  adds : 

"On  learning,  in  January  last,  the  substance  of  Manning's 
letters  to  Robert  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  surprised  be- 
yond measure.     Speaking  with  evident  pain,  he  said  : 

"  '  To  me  this  is  most  startling:  information,  for  which  I  am  quite  unpre- 
pared. In  all  our  correspondence  and  conversations,  during  an  intimacy 
which  extended  over  many  years.  Manning  never  once  led  me  to  believe 
that  he  had  doubts  as  to  the  position  or  divine  authority  of  the  English 
Church,  far  less  that  he  had  lost  faith  altogether  in  Anglicanism.' " 

"After  a  few  moments'  reflection  Mr.  Gladstone  added:  'I 
won't  say  Manning  was  insincere — God  forbid  !     But  he  was  not 

simple  and  straightforward  as,  for  in- 
stance, Robert  Wilberforce.'  Manning's 
Anglican  correspondence  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  even  more  copious  than  with 
Wilberforce,  for  it  extended  over  a  longer 
period. '" 

In  one  of  the  chapters  of  this  biography 
we  are  informed  of  the  actual  relations  be- 
tween Manning  and  John  Henry  Newman 
about  the  time— a  turning-point  in  both 
their  lives — that  Manning  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster.  The  following 
are  several  passages  from  a  letter  of  New- 
man's addressed  to  Archbishop  Manning: 

"REDNALL,  id  Aug.,  1867. 
^^ My  Dear  Archbishop :~\o\\  are  quite  right 
in  thinking  that  the  feeling,  of  which,  alas!  I 
can  not  rid  myself  in  my  secret  heart,  .  .  .  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  circumstances  that  you 
may  be  taking  a  line  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
wliich  does  not  approve  itself  to  my  judgment. 

"Certainly  not;  but  you  must  kindly  bear 
with  me,  tho  I  seem  crude  to  j'ou,  when  I  give 
you  the  real  interpretation  of  it.  I  say  frankly 
then,  and  as  a  duty  of  friendship,  that  it  is  a  dis- 
tressing mistrust,  which  now  for  four  years  past 
I  have  been  unable  in  prudence  to  dismiss  from 
my  mind,  and  which  is  but  my  own  share  of  a 
general  feeling  (tho  men  are  slow  to  express  it,  especially  to  your  im- 
mediate friends)  that  you  are  diflficult  to  understand.  1  wish  I  could  get 
myself  to  believe  that  the  fault  was  my  own,  and  that  your  words,  j'our 
bearing,  and  your  implications  ought,  tho  they  have  not  served,  to  prepare 
me  for  your  acts.  .  .  . 

"No  explanations  offered  by  you  at  present  in  such  a  meeting  [a  meetinfir 
proposed  by  Archbishop  Manning]  could  go  to  the  root  of  the  difficulty,  as 
I  have  suggested  it.  .  .  . 

"It  is  only  as  time  goes  on  that  new  deeds  can  reverse  the  old.  There  is 
no  short  cut  to  a  restoration  of  confidence  when  confidence  has  been 
seriously  damaged.  .  .  .  Yours  affectionately, 

"John  H.  Newman." 

Archbishop  Manning,  on  his  part,  was  equally  explicit.  He  re- 
plied as  follows : 

"  I  have  felt  in  you  exactly  what  you  felt  in  me,  and  that  feeling  I  share 
also,  as  you  say,  with  others.  1  can  not  put  my  meaning  into  more  precise 
and  dt'licale  words  than  by  using  your  own.  I  have  felt  you  difficult  to 
understand,  and  that  your  words  have  not  prepared  me  for  your  acts. 

"This  I  know  to  be  a  feeling  respecting  you,  as  you  find  it  respecting 
myself. 

"Now,  I  feel  with  you  that  the  root  of  the  difificuity  is  a  mutual  mistrust, 
and  as  you  say,  this  is  hard  to  cure." 

Bishop  Purcell  says: 

"This  mistrust,  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  as  I  must  do  if  I  speak 
at  all.  was  never  cured.  Newman  could  not  bring  himself  to 
believe  in  the  sincerity  of  Manning's  professions  of  friendship, 
inasmuch  as  his  acts  did  not  correspond  with  his  words.  - 

"Manning,  on  his  side,  refused  to  act  upon  Newman's  test  of 
sincerity  by  reversing,  as  time  went  on,  his  old  line  of  persistent, 
if  unavowed,  opposition  to  Newman. 

"The  correspondence,  far  from  removing,  only  deepened  the 
alienation,  for  the  root  of  the  difficulty — personal  mistrust — re- 
mained to  the  end.  No  attempt  was  ever  hereafter  made  on 
either  side  to  restore  lost  confidence.  They  never  wrote  or  spoke 
again  in  terms  of  intimacy.  Letters,  indeed,  pas.sed  between 
them  of  courtesy  or  congratulation,  as  when  Manning  was  made 
Cardinal  in  1875,  or  when,  four  years  later,  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  as  a 
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stamp  and  mark  of  approval  on  his  life's  work,  bestowed  on 
Newman  the  dignity  of  Cardinal.  Such  public  professions  of 
friendliness  do  not  count  for  much,  or  at  any  rate  are  no  substi- 
tute for  the  confidence  of  intimate  relations.  I  am  not  unmindful 
in  this  regard,  too,  of  the  words  spoken  by  Cardinal  Manning  at 
the  dirge  of  Cardinal  Newman  at  the  Oratory  in  London  on  the 
2oth  of  August,  1890.  Such  words,  however,  like  an  epitaph, 
must  not  be  too  closely  scrutinized." 

We  have  thus  given  an  idea  of  that  feature  of  Bishop  Purcell's 
biography  around  which  criticism  is  raging.  Cardinal  Vaughan, 
in  The  Nineteenth  Century  article  alluded  to  above,  voices  the 
sentiments  of  the  Catholic  press  generally.  We  quote  further 
from  his  paper,  as  follows  : 

"  Who  does  not  feel  that  it  is  something  worse  than  an  indiscre- 
tion to  publish  to  the  world  letters  on  extremely  delicate  matters 
that  pass  between  intimate  friends,  recording  their  impressions 
and  desires,  dashed  off  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  intended  sim- 
ply for  the  life  of  the  moment,  never  for  the  public  eye,  least  of 
all  for  the  pages  of  a  grave  biography?  But  why  were  such  let- 
ters preserved  ?  Some,  no  doubt,  were  preserved  from  excess  of 
caution,  and  not  because  worthy  ;  and  others,  to  be  held  in  sacred 
reserve,  as  records  to  be  referred  to  on 
emergency,  with  all  prudence  and  judg- 
ment, in  the  service  of  truth,  maybe  of 
charity.  If  all  private  and  intimate  corre- 
spondence were  to  be  conducted  with  a  view 
to  its  presently  being  cast  upon  the  four 
winds,  it  might  be  well  for  such  a  biography 
as  this;  but  such  a  change  in  our  customs 
would  revolutionize  the  familiar  intercourse 
of  friendship,  and  would  perhaps,  in  the  end, 
dry  us  all  up  into  pedants. 

"  Nothing  will  ever  persuade  me  that  Car- 
dinal Manning  intended  his  diaries,  of 
which  be  said,  'No  eye  but  yours  has  ever 
seen  this,'  to  be  printed  in  full  and  sold  to 
the  public  within  four  years  of  his  death. 
They  contain  matters  too  sacred,  too  secret, 
too  personal.  Rarely  indeed  can  the  self- 
analysis  and  accusations  of  a  soul  be  given 
to  the  general  public  with  advantage.  It 
is  far  worse  than  exhibiting  to  the  world  the 
inward  process  of  a  man's  digestion.  Too 
much  or  too  little  is  said  ;  the  truth  of  the 
entries  is  not  absolute,  but  relative,  and 
unintelligible  to  the  prying  miscellaneous 
crowd.  That  Cardinal  Manning  intended 
his  diaries  to  be  read  by  his  biographer — 
such  parts  as  he  had  not  erased— as  a  guide 

to  accurate  judgment  in  estimating  motives,  and  to  enable  him 
to  see  the  inner  life  of  the  man  whose  public  life  especially  he 
was  to  portray,  is  no  doubt  true.  But  that  he  ever  intended  his 
spiritual  struggles  and  confessions,  the  record  of  his  own  im- 
pressions, criticisms,  and  judgments  on  men  and  measures,  many 
of  them  still  in  the  process  of  solution,  together  with  private  and 
personal  letters  and  notes  dealing  with  the  faults,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, of  others,  and  with  matters  the  most  contentious,  to  be  gath- 
ered together  and  launched  back  on  to  the  stormy  sea  he  had  left 
behind,  the  moment  he  had  himself  set  foot  tipon  the  eternal 
shore,  is  simply  inconceivable.  But  it  is  this  that  has  been  done  ; 
as  the  the  Cardinal  had  designed  that  the  hour  of  his  entering  into 
his  own  rest  should  be  the  sign  for  troubling  the  peace  of  his 
brethren,  for  tearing  open  wounds  that  he  had  himself  helped  to 
heal,  and  for  provoking  to  controversies  which  only  magnanimous 
good  sense  and  superior  knowledge  will  decline  to  engage  in." 

The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Jesuit)  says  : 

"For  our  own  part,  we  regard  the  publication  as  an  unpardon- 
able act  of  indiscretion,  for  which,  if  we  may  believe  the  author, 
the  late  Cardinal  himself  bears  his  share  of  the  responsibility. 
The  publication  should  have  been  deferred  at  least  for  a  genera- 
tion, until  time  would  efface  those  thousand  memories  that  are 
apt  to  blur  the  great  prominent  features  of  historic  characters. 
For  the  rest  we  do  not  see  that  there  is  much  in  these  revelations 
that  will  surprise  either  the  friends  or  the  enemies  (if  such  he 
had)  of  the  great  Cardinal." 


CARDINAL    MANNING. 


The  Catholic  JVor/d  says  that  "this  is  a  very  complete  biog- 
raphy by  a  competent  hand,  who  has  fulfilled  his  task  with  dili- 
gence, honesty,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with  impartiality,  but 
with  far  too  little  care  and  prudence." 

Criticism  in  the  Protestant  religious  press  ranges  from  mild 
commendation  of  the  biography  to  severe  censure  of  Cardinal 
Manning's  course.  Among  those  who  are  suffering  on  account 
of  the  statements  contained  in  private  letters  published  in  the 
work  is  the  venerable  Dr.  Rigg,  formerly  president  of  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  present  edu- 
cational struggle  in  England.  A  letter  written  by  Dr.  Rigg  to 
the  Cardinal  is  brought  out  in  which  the  former  alludes  in  no 
complimentary  terms  to  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  the  Methodist 
leader  and  editor  of  The  Methodist  limes.  He  describes  the 
president  of  the  Free  Church  Congress  as  "your  intemperate 
temperance  coadjutor,  our  Methodist  firebrand,  Hugh  Price 
Hughes."  and  Mr.  Hughes's  intimate  friend  and  fellow  laborer, 
the  editor  of  The  Contemporary,  as  "a  dangerous  latitudina- 
rian."  He  explains  to  the  Cardinal  that  Gladstonianism  among 
Wesleyans  "means  almost  everything  that  is  uncrupulous,  latitu- 

dinarian,  and  secularist."  As  a  matter  of 
course,  Mr.  Hughes  feels  deeply  hurt  and 
offended  at  these  expressions  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  so  in  his  paper.  Other  re- 
ligious journals  seem  to  think  that  Mr. 
Hughes  has  just  cause  for  offense.  Thus 
the  London  Freeman  (Baptist)  says  : 

"Evidently  Dr.  Rigg  is  not  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  Wesleyan  Methodists.  It  is  a 
pity  his  letter  to  Cardinal  Manning  has  been 
published,  but  a  greater  pity  that  it  was 
written.  No  doubt  this  is  also  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Rigg.  In  a  note  to  I'he  Times,  dated 
February  14,  Dr.  Rigg  says  this  letter  '  is 
one  of  a  sacredly  personal  and  private  char- 
acter, one  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
published,'  especially,  so  we  read  between 
the  lines,  because  it  contained  'personal  re- 
flections on  public  men  from  whose  public 
opinions  and  proceedings  I  have  often 
gravely  dissented,  but  with  whom  I  have 
not  been  personally  unfriendly. '  Dr.  Rigg 
adds:  '  I  exceedingly  regret  its  publicatiom 
for  this  reason. '  It  is  best  not  even  to  think 
uncharitably  of  our  brethren.  To  speak 
evil  of  them  even  to  confidential  friends  is 
foolish.  Is  it  not  written  :  'Whatsoever  ye  have  said  in  darkness 
shall  be  heard  in  the  light ;  and  what  ye  have  spoken  in  the  ear 
in  the  inner  chambers  shall  be  proclaimed  upon  the  housetops. '" 

The  Christian  Commotiwealth  has  this  editorial  reference  to 
the  same  matter : 

"Who  would  have  dreamed  that  the  publication  of  the  life  of 
an  eminent  cardinal  could  in  any  way  have  caused  a  commotion 
in  Methodism  ?  And  yet  such  is  the  case.  The  '  Life, '  whch  has 
given  such  grave  offense  to  the  Catholics,  has,  by  its  inclusion  of 
Dr.  Rigg's  now  famous  letter,  excited  hot  indignation  and  strife 
in  the  Methodist  camp.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  literary 
qualities  of  Mr.  Purcell's  'Life  of  Manning' — and  they  assuredly 
are  not  of  the  highest  order — it  is  a  stirring  work.  Mr.  Price 
Hughes,  who  can  not  be  expected  to  relish  being  described  as  the 
Methodist  firebrand,  anathematizes  the  well-known  Methodist 
ecclesiastic  in  telling  language,  and  asks  his  friends  to  mark  him 
well.  Dr.  Rigg,  on  the  other  hand,  complains  that  the  letter  has, 
without  his  consent,  been  given  to  the  public.  But  why  com- 
plain ?  Surely  Dr.  Rigg  had  no  right  to  whisper  even  to  a  car- 
dinal that  Mr.  P.  W.  Bunting  was 'a  dangerous  latitudinarian,' 
and  that  'Gladstonianism  fiercely  divides  us,  and  Gladstonianism 
among  us  just  now  means  almost  everything  that  is  unscrupulous, 
latitudinarian,  and  secularist,'  unless  he  could  prove  these  things 
when  challenged.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  when  non-con- 
formity wants  all  the  help  it  can  get  for  fighting  the  education 
battle,  one  of  her  leading  sons  should  hand  a  weapon  to  the  Prime 
Minister  which  he  will  be  glad  to  use  in  belaboring  his  adver- 
saries. " 
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CONCERNING    LONG    PASTORATES. 

TIME  and  again  the  question  of  long  pastorates  comes  up  for 
discussion.  The  New  York  Observer  thinks  it  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  there  are  advantages  in  a  long  pastorate, 
where  certain  benefits  are  mutually  secured,  just  as  married  life 
can  not  be  too  long  for  happiness  or  well-being  where  certain 
conditions  are  fulfilled;  that  the  long-settled  pastor  is,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  most  useful  pastor  ;  and  he  who  has  been 
longest  at  it  should  be  at  it  most  successfully.  For  one  thing, 
argues  the  editor,  time  brings  to  the  faithful  pastor  a  confident 
trust  from  the  side  of  his  people  which  no  mere  stated  supply  can 
hope  to  evoke  in  one  year  or  perhaps  half  a  dozen  years.  The 
argument  proceeds ; 

"This  is  no  small  advantage,  since,  where  close  confidential 
relations  prevail,  almost  innumerable  opportunities  of  service — 
sometimes  involving  ministries  of  a  very  delicate  and  influential 
nature — open  up.  So,  too,  the  more  accurate  and  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  needs  of  his  people  and  his  field  to  which 
every  long-settled  pastor  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  inevitably 
attains  is  a  most  weighty  factor  in  a  minister's  success.  The 
farmer  who  knows  every  foot  of  his  diversified  acres  is  the  culti- 
vator who  has  the  best  chance  of  success.  E.xperience  counts  as 
an  element  of  recognized  value  in  all  professions — nor  least  in 
that  of  the  ministry.  The  experience  which  helps  the  pastor  is 
not  merely  increased  facility  in  the  carving  up  of  te.xts  into 
'heads'  and  'subheads.'  nor  in  the  readier  locating  of  references 
among  the  books  which  crowd  his  library  shelves,  but  also  and 
more  the  deepening  knowledge  of  the  hearts  and  histories  of  the 
people  of  his  charge  which  comes  as  the  ripened  fruit  of  the  pray- 
erful personal  contacts  of  many  summers  and  winters.  A  pas- 
torate is  an  education  of  the  broadest  and  most  significant  kind. 

"It  is  also  quite  true  that  what  might  be  called  pastoral  lon- 
gevity tends  to  the  extension  and  solidification  of  the  minister's 
influence  over  the  community  in  which  he  resides.  The  ecclesi- 
astical rover,  like  the  proverbially  restless  stone,  gathers  upon 
him  no  mo.ss  of  public  commendation  and  deference.  He  may  be 
a  temporary  power  in  his  own  church,  but  his  impress  upon  the 
community  about  him  is  not  deep  nor  lasting.  It  is  by  a  repeated 
presence  and  pressure,  and  even  prominence,  in  the  sphere  of 
public  affairs,  that  an  enduring  mark  is  left  upon  the  social  de- 
velopment or  political  configuration  of  a  village  or  a  metropolis." 

In  spite  of  the  ideal  benefits  of  a  long  pastorate,  says  tlie 
editor,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  such  long-service  terms  are  the 
e.xception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  are  coming  to  be  more  and 
more  of  a  rarity  every  year.     In  this  connection  he  remarks  : 

"The  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  in  a  recent  address  has  stated  that  since 
the  time  when  he  came  to  Brooklyn  fifty  years  ago  more  than 
thirty  changes  in  the  pastorate  have  occurred  in  that  city  alone, 
while  one  church  has  changed  pastors  eight  times.  Of  the  Con- 
gregational pastors  at  present  lalioring  in  Brooklyn,  only  four — 
Drs.  Storrs,  Lyman,  McLeod,  and  P>elircnds — liave  been  in  their 
present  charges  over  ten  years.  An  evident  and  pervasive  spirit 
of  restlessness  is  aff^ecting  pastors  and  people  in  all  denomina- 
tions. Experience  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Storrs,  with  his  fifty  years 
in  Pilgrim  Church.  Brooklyn,  or  that  of  Dr.  John  Hall,  who  has 
completed  twenty-eight  years  of  service  with  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  appears  in  singular  contrast  with  the  short 
pastorates  now  so  much  in  vogue.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  average  pastorate  in  non-Methodistic  bodies  in  Amer- 
ica is  very  much  longer  than  the  full  term  possible  under  the  itin- 
erant system." 

It  is  admitted  that  good  cause  may  often  exist  for  change  in  a 
pastorrtte.  This  side  of  the  question  having  been  viewed,  the 
editor  suggests  that  a  great  number  of  causes  that  might  possibly 
work  for  the  disturbance  of  the  pastoral  relation  can  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  problem  if  pastor  and  people  will  but  occupy  them- 
selves constantly  in  the  service  of  God,  and  he  advises  both  to 
remind  themselves  of  a  principle  of  action  adhered  to  through 
many  years  by  a  jioted  Baptist  minister  in  Boston,  who  ascribed 
his  long  continuance  in  the  pastorate  to  the  f.ict  that  he  had 
always  been  careful  "never  to  get  mad  at  the  same  time  with  his 
people." 


A    REACTION    IN    GERMANY    AWAY    FROM 
THE    HIGHER    CRITICS. 

IN  these  days  when  modern  biblical  criticism  has  attained  such 
a  sway  in  Germany  that  there  is  no  longer  left  in  any  of  the 
Protestant  theological  faculties  of  the  famous  universities  of  the 
land  a  single  defender  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  men  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
church  are  arising  to  defend  the  traditional  positions  and  are 
doing  so  with  a  vigor  that  deserves  recognition.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  at  any  time  during  the  past  twenty  years  or  more  there 
has  been  such  a  determined  opposition  to  neological  criticism  in 
the  land  of  Luther  as  is  making  itself  felt  now.  Indeed,  it  is  be- 
ginning to  look  as  if  a  decided  reaction  had  set  in.  A  represen- 
tative discussion  along  this  line  is  found  in  the  last  two  numbers 
of  the  Beioeis  des  Claubens,  the  leading  apologetic  journal  in 
Germany.  It  attacks  on  both  literary  and  theological  grounds  the 
current  ideas  of  the  Wellhausen  school.  The  literary  analysis 
and  views  expressed  are  largely  those  propagated  in  America  by 
Professor  Green  of  Princeton,  in  his  recent  publications.  From 
a  theological  point  of  view,  the  writer  of  this  discussion  urges 
against  the  newer  criticism  the  following  points: 

1.  According  to  the  reconstruction  theory  of  modern  criticism 
the  course  of  Israelitish  and  Old-Testament  history  is  thoroughly 
naturalistic  and  excludes  God  as  the  directing  and  providential 
factor  in  tliis  history.  It  is  openly  acknowledged  by  the  advo- 
cates of  this  theory  that  it  is  on  the  philosophical  principle  of 
evolution.  Professor  Meinhold  says:  "Let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that,  as  in  all  things,  thus  too  in  religion,  the  law  of  natural 
development  prevails."  From  this  point  of  view  the  existence 
and  purposes  of  miracle  can  not  but  be  denied.  Only  natural 
factors  and  forces  were  operative  in  the  production  of  the  thought 
and  history  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  evolution 
theory  applied  to  the  Scriptures  must  of  necessity  exclude  all 
divine  intervention  in  the  normal  and  natural  developments  of 
religious  thought,  as  well  as  also  in  its  original  production  and 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  Every  account  of  a  miracle  in 
the  Scriptures  is  accordingly  the  product  of  a  myth,  distorting 
the  actual  course  of  history.  A  special  revelation  given  to  any  of 
the  Patriarchs  or  Old  Testament  saints  at  any  stage  of  the  history 
recorded  in  the  Bible  can  not  be  accepted.  The  theory  places  the 
whole  historical  development  on  the  Procrustean  bed  of  the  natu- 
ral development  hypotheses. 

2.  According  to  the  newer  naturalistic  theory  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  God's 
Word  or  as  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures.  The  older  records  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  all  regarded  as  myths.  The  Patriarchs  are  not 
historical  persons.  They  are,  according  to  Meinhold,  only  "the 
Ideal  Israel."  History  really  only  begins  with  Moses.  This 
claim  is  put  forth  on  account  of  the  unreliability  of  human  tradi- 
tion, the  existence  of  double  and  treble  accounts  of  the  same 
event  in  Genesis  and  elsewhere,  etc. 

The  writer  defends  the  historical  correctness  of  these  records  on 
the  following  grounds : 

{ii)  Even  to  the  present  day  the  Oriental  people  display  a  won- 
derful ability  correctly  to  remember  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion a  multitude  of  events. 

{b)  Double  and  treble  accounts  of  the  same  events  naturally 
arise  in  a  state  of  society  the  uniformity  of  which  brought  with  it 
such  repetitions. 

(< )  The  contradic?tions  claimed  lo  exist  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch  can  by  a  fair  and  honest  examination  be 
largely  removed. 

{(i)  The  honest  and  straightforward  record  also  of  the  sins  and 
weaknesses  of  the  Patriarchs  shows  that  these  accounts  are  relia- 
ble and  not  distorted. 

(<■)  Anthro])ological  representations  of  God's  dealings  with 
man  are  found  in  later  literature  also. 

3.  According  to  the  newer  criticism  Christ  is  no  longer  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law,  and  is  accordingly  no  longer  the  mediator  of 
the  New  Covenant.  We  are  told  that  the  law  was  not  given  by 
Moses,  that  it  is  not  a  uniform  or  harmonious  whole,  but  a  con- 
glomerate of  legal  enactments  representing  a  period  of  hundreds 
of  years,  in  many  respects  self-contradictory.     Especially  is  the 
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chief  portion  of  the  Law,  the  Levitical  ordinances,  regarded  as  a 
"tendency",  production,  and  prepared  in  the  interests  of  the  priest 
caste.  This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  recognizes, in  the  law 
one  fundamental  and  harmonious  purpose,  namely,  to  prefigure 
Christ  as  the  great  High  Priest.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
declares  that  the  Law  was  a  schoolmaster  unto  Christ.  Accord- 
ingly the  Law  is  not  a  human  production,  but  of  divine  origin. 
This  too  is  the  direct  teaching  of  Christ  Himself,  who  declared 
it  to  be  His  work  to  fulfil  the  Law  [e.g..  Matt.  v.  17;  John  v. 
46;  John  iii.  14).  The  newer  criticism  is  accordingly  in  hopeless 
and  helpless  contradiction  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the 
entire  New  Testament  in  reference  to  the  origin,  character,  and 
purpose  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

4.  According  to  the  newer  criticism  Jesus  Christ  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  the  Son  of  God,  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
The  legitimate  consequences  of  this  criticism  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  theology  too  of  the  prophets  was  the  result  of  the 
natural  evolution  of  centuries  of  religious  thought  and  life.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Wellhausen  and  others  that  this  theology  of  the 
prophets  was  the  end  of  a  process  the  beginnings  of  which  were 
heathen  fetishism  and  totemism.  and  that  Jehovah  was  originally 
only  a  national  and  local  deity.  Meinhold  even  calls  him  "the 
God  of  thunder"  (Gewittetgott) .  The  whole  New-Testament 
conception  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  this.  Christ  calls  Himself  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  sense 
that  this  God  was  also  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
If  Abraham  and  the  other  Old-Testament  patriarchs  worshiped 
steers,  fetishes,  etc.,  how  can  Christ  be  the  Son  of  the  God  of 
Abraham  ? 

Hence  only  one  conclusion  is  possible,  namely,  that  the  biblico- 
historical  foundations  and  teachings  of  the  newer  system  of  bibli- 
cal criticism  is  absolutely  unreconcilable  with  the  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament  in  every  particle.  The  whole  theory  is  based 
upon  unproved  philosophical  premises.  —  Translated  and  Con- 
densed for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GOWNS   FOR    METHODIST   BISHOPS. 

THE  statement  having  been  made  in  various  quarters  that  it 
would  be  a  good  and  desirable  thing  for  the  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  wear  robes  on  public  occasions. 
The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  (Chicago)  rises  to  enter 
a  strong  protest  against  such  an  innovation.  It  argues  that  the 
trend  of  modern  ideas  is  away  from  cumbersome  and  showy 
forms  in  church  service,  4nd  that  even  women  are  now  inclined  to 
masculine  garments.  In  military  and  naval  equipment  the  ten- 
dency is  toward  greater  simplicity  and  less  of  unnecessary  detail. 
Continuing  The  Advocate  sa.ys: 

"The  whole  world  is  banishing  its  'fuss  and  feathers'  and  ta- 
king on  its  practical,  useful,  and  sensible  garments  and  weapons. 
Officers  once  wore  adornments  that  would  have  broken  the  vain 
heart  of  a  peacock  ;  and  that  was  safe  enough  since  the  enemy 
then  had  not  a  gun  that  could  reach  the  conspicuous  human 
target.  An  officer  in  our  own  modern  army  is  distinguished  from 
his  men  solely  by  the  position  he  occupies  in  line  of  battle.  His 
men  know  his  face,  and  that  is  enough.  When  our  bishops  line 
up  on  a  general  conference  platform  the  Methodist  army  knows 
them.  A  good  two-thirds  vote  to  elect  a  candidate  is  worth  more 
than  an  acre  of  white  lawn  or  ebon  silk  or  serge.  Robes  are  un- 
American,  except,, perhaps,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  its 
traditions.  It  has  been  proposed  to  abolish  them  even  there. 
Doubtless  a  man  would  feel  better  if  he  were  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  by  a  judge  in  a  gown  I'ather  than  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  It 
is  possible  that  some  itinerants  would  be  more  comfortable  about 
a  poor  conference  appointment  if  their  internal  revolt  were 
checked  by  the  sight  of  a  robed  general  superintendent,  but  the 
case  might  be  aggravated  if  the  gown  were  rusty,  or,  like  the 
appointment,  not 'a  good  fit.'  We  are  not  fully  reconciled  to 
even  the  gown  academic.  There  is  just  a  trace  of  the  funny  in 
the  mortar-board  cap,  and  the  gown  that  tangles  the  presidential 
or  professorial  legs,  when  provoked  by  these  terrible  high  winds, 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  which  blow  from  the  borean  West.  Unless 
'smiling  May'  smiles  exceptionally  mild  at  Cleveland,  sixty  days 
hence,  a  good  long  ulster  overcoat  will  be  more  comfortable  than 
all  the  serge  or  silk  gowns  in  North  America." 


A  SCHOOL  QUESTION    IN    RUSSIA. 

"P^OR  some  time  a  vigorous  controversy  has  been  rag  ng  in  the 
-*-  Russian  press  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  spreading 
education  among  the  masses.  The  Government  professed  to  be 
desirous  of  radically  reforming  the  school  system  and  of  making 
universal  popular  education  its  chief  concern.  The  Liberals  have 
favored  secular  education,  while  the  Conservatives  have  earnestly 
protested  against  any  steps  calculated  to  strengthen  secular  influ- 
ences, and  insisted  on  church  control  overall  schools.  They  have 
argued  that  it  is  better  to  have  no  instruction  at  all  than  to  expose 
the  peasants  and  their  children  to  the  dangers  of  unbelief  and 
political  nihilism  which,  as  they  held,  would  necessarily  follow 
secular  education.  Press  correspondence  from  St.  Petersburg 
indicates  that  the  Conservatives  have  won  at  least  a  partial  vic- 
tory, and  that  the  Government  has  decided  to  put  the  schools 
under  the  control  of  the  church.  The  educational  committee  of 
the  Free  Economical  Society,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  over 
thirty-five  years  and  which  has  accomplished  much  in  establish- 
ing private  schools,  libraries,  and  popular  lectures,  has  been,  by 
a  special  decree,  put  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion. This  is  regarded  as  a  virtual  abolition  of  the  committee,  and 
hundreds  of  the  most  active  members  have  resigned.  We  shall 
publish  some  comments  from  Russian  papers  on  this  step  in  a 
week  or  two  ;  meanwhile  we  translate  some  editorial  expressions 
on  the  general  question  of  the  kind  of  instruction  needed  in  Rus- 
sian schools.  A  writer  in  the  Riisskaie  S/ovo,  St.  Petersburg,  de- 
scribing his  own  experience  among  the  peasants  as  educator,  says  : 

"The  greatest  service  to  national  education  is  rendered  by  the 
very  elementary  village  schools,  which  we  find  here  and  there  in 
a  comparatively  crude  and  unorganized  state,  and  which  only 
small  children  attend.  The  teacher  in  a  school  of  this  kind  is 
generally  a  peasant  who  has  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
three  R's,  and  he,  as  a  rule,  lays  great  stress  on  prayer  and  re- 
ligious hymns.  As  a  result  of  this,  a  reverent  and  worshipful 
spirit  pervades  the  school,  and  instruction  is  regarded  with  relig- 
ious awe.  It  is  firmly  felt  that  education  is  first  of  all  a  key  to 
the  knowledge  of  things  divine.  Such  an  attitude  is  the  most 
valuable  assurance  of  the  beneficent  and  salutary  influence  of  the 
schools.  From  morning  till  night  teacher  and  scholars  work  very 
hard,  there  being  hardly  any  method  or  system  ;  but  there  is  time 
for  everything,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  it  is  found  that  the 
pupils  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  who  attend  the  well-ordered 
schools,  while  in  the  matter  of  religious  instruction  they  are  far 
superior." 

The  Novoye  Vreviya,  St.  Petersburg,  generally  classed  with 
the  Conservatives,  is  in  favor  of  complete  secular  instruction.  It 
does  not  think  that  the  village  priest  can  successfully  undertake 
to  conduct  schools.  Liberal  organs  like  the  Novosti,  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  the  Russ/cya  Viedomosti,  Moscow,  strenuously  oppose 
church  control  of  schools.  At  the  head  of  the  Conservative  stands 
the  Moscow  Viedomosti,  from  which  we  take  the  following  : 

"It  is  necessary  to  amend  the  law  so  that  the  priest  shall  be 
charged  with  the  special  duty  of  superintending  the  religious  in- 
struction in  the  schools.  All  elementary  schools  must  have  one 
program  so  far  as  this  part  of  the  instruction  is  concerned,  and 
the  Holy  Synod  must  hold  the  clergy  responsible  for  the  proper 
carrying  out  of  the  law.  We  are  not  responsible,  and  there  is  no 
question  of  any  'clericalism'  with  us.  Education  must  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Government,  and  on  no  institution  can  the  Gov- 
ernment rely  so  much  as  on  the  church,  from  which,  indeed,  it  has 
never  been  separated.  The  basis  of  the  system  is  the  important 
thing,  and  no  other  basis  is  possible  than  the  religious  one.  No 
one  who  is  concerned  about  education  is  disposed  to  challenge 
this.  What  is  this  'secular'  school  which  our  Liberals  would 
have?  If  it  means  non-religious  or  irreligious,  then,  thank  God  ! 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  Russia.  A  few  individuals  may  dream 
of  it,  but  no  responsible  organization  has  ventured  to  advocate  it. 
Let  the  provincial  assemblies  organize  their  schools  and  conduct 
them  ;  they  simply  must  accept  the  religious  foundation  of  the 
system  of  universal  popular  education." 
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THE    NEW   PAGANISM. 

REFERRING  to  a  recent  address  delivered  before  the  stu- 
dents of  Airedale  College,  England,  on  certain  degenerate 
tendencies  among  the  higher  classes  at  the  present  time,  The 
Christian  Register  (Unitarian,  Boston)  joins  in  deploring  what 
it  calls,  "The  New  Paganism."  By  this  is  meant  that  disposition 
in  society,  literature,  and  even  religion,  to  adopt  pagan  in  prefer- 
ence to  Christian  ideals,  to  worship  art  for  art's  sake,  and  to  pro- 
mote culture  without  morality.  These  tendencies  are  noted  in 
the  literature  of  the  time  as  represented  in  the  productions  of 
such  writers  as  Zola  and  Grant  Allen,  and  in  the  region  of  theatri- 
cal art  where  vulgar  and  impure  displays  are  given  the  prece- 
dence and  have  the  largest  popularity.  Continuing  The  Register 
says : 

"Then,  further,  there  is  growing  up  in  our  midst  a  large  and 
increasing  body  of  people  who  are  often  pure  and  noble  in  char- 
acter, keeping  all  the  commandments  of  the  Old  Testament,  if 
not  remarkable  for  the  active  enthusiasms  and  personal  sacrifices 
of  the  New,  who  are  living  without  any  conscious  recognition  of 
God,  agnostics  and  indilTcrentists.  who  would  be  the  first  to  ad- 
mit that  organized  religion  in  any  form  is  as  remote  from  their 
daily  lives  as  the  planet  Mars.  They  got  a  smattering  of  it  when 
they  were  children  at  home,  and  perhaps  expect  to  be  buried 
under  its  sanctions;  but  it  is  alien  to  them  and  to  their  interests. 
Paul  describes  them  exactly  when  he  says,  'They  do  not  wish  to 
retain  God  in  their  thoughts. '  They  are  educated,  esthetic,  of 
cultivated  tastes  and  habits  ;  but  religion,  in  the  shape  of  wonder, 
reverence,  worship,  has  died  out  of  them,  if,  indeed,  they  ever 
had  much  of  it,  while  what  the  author  of  'Ecce  Homo'  calls  the 
enthusiasm  of  humanity — that  special  virtue  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion— seldom,  if  ever,  disturbs  their  elegant  and  luxurious  sel- 
fishness. And  the  sad  feature  in  connection  with  them  is  not 
tlieir  own  estrangement  from  Cliristianity,  which  is  bad  enough, 
but  the  education  of  their  families  in  the  new  paganism.  They 
themselves  can  not  wholly  escape  from  the  Christian  influences  in 
which  they  were  reared,  and  which  crop  out  unconsciously  in  the 
midst  of  non-religion  and  irreligion.  But  we  look  with  justifiable 
fear  upon  a  coming  civilization  from  large  tracts  of  which  positive 
Christianity  has  been  entirely  eliminated.  The  sour  grapes  eaten 
by  the  fathers  will  set  the  children's  teeth  on  edge.  'What,' 
says  the  speaker  to  whom  we  have  referred,  'will  be  the  moral 
and  spiritual  condition  of  those  born  into  an  atmosphere  from 
wliich  the  very  thought  of  God  is  absent?  What  kind  of  a  race 
will  that  be  which  has  never  been  touched  by  faith  in  God? 
What  kind  of  young  men  and  women  will  those  be  whose  child- 
hood is  passed  in  homes  where  the  name  of  God  is  never  heard, 
where  prayer  to  Him  is  never  ofTered,  where  praise  to  Him  is 
never  sung?'  We  can  not  conteniphile  a  generation  permeated 
with  paganism  of  this  kind  without  trembling  for  the  future  of 
what  we  value  most  in  the  home,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  But 
it  is  alleged  education  will  save  them.  Will  it?  If  experience 
has  taught  us  anything,  it  is  this,  that,  while  knowledge  is  power, 
it  is  not  of  necessity  power  for  good.  It  may  be,  and  not  infre- 
quently is,  power  for  evil.  Education  offers  facilities  for  virtuous 
living,  but  it  is  assuredly  not  the  force  that  is  capable  of  grap- 
pling successfully  with  vice.  Men  are  not  saved  by  it;  and  it  is 
open  to  question  whether  the  moral  standards  of  living  among 
the  cultured  classes  are  much,  if  anything,  better  than  the  ideals 
of  the  common  people." 


"The  American  Israelite"  on  Religious  Liberty. 

— "Eternal  vigilance,"  says  J7ie  Ai/irritini  Isrtu/i/e,  Cincinnati, 
"is  the  price  of  liberty,  and  those  who  believe  that  the  boon  of 
religious  liberty  and  the  equality  of  all  religious  denominations 
before  the  law.  which  has  been  won  after  centuries  of  battle,  can 
be  held  without  constant  watchfulness  and  effort,  are  most  griev- 
ously in  error.  For  on  every  hand  we  .see  preachers  of  religion, 
who  should  be  seeking  to  teach  morality,  peace,  fraternity,  and 
charity,  using  every  effort  to  destroy  these  virtues  and  uproot  the 
principles  upon  which  the  fathers  so  wisely  built  our  Government. 
The  fight  for  freedom  is  not  permanently  won  by  any  means. 
Nor  will  it  be  as  long  as  the  fanatics  who  have  their  headquarters 
at  Pittsburg  continue  their  efforts  to  have  Jesus  jiroclaimcd  (iod 
by  the  Congress  of  the  Uniteil  Stales  and  the  legislatures  of  the 


various  States.  Not  as  long  as  the  war  upon  the  public  schools 
is  carried  on  by  Protestant  ministers  under  the  plea  of  promoting 
morality  by  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
with  explanations  according  to  their  interpretations.  Not  as  long 
as  the  Catholic  Church  makes  war  upon  the  public-school  system, 
denouncing  it  as  Godless  and  immoral,  and  places  a  ban  upon 
those  parents  who  send  their  children  to  it.  Not  as  long  as  Cath- 
olics seek  to  seduce  Protestants  from  their  church  and  Protestants 
send  missionaries  among  Catholics,  and  both  are  at  work  to  cor- 
rupt the  faith  of  the  Jew.  Until  these  remnants  of  previous  cen- 
turies of  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  persecution,  have  passed  away, 
the  friends  of  religious  liberty  can  not  lay  off  their  armor  and 
boast  the  battle  won." 


Catholic  Respect  for  Protestantism.— "A  beautiful 
example  of  the  tolerance  of  Irish  Catholics,"  says  'The  Catholic 
Ne7us  (New  York),  "is  furnished  in  the  tribute  of  respect  that 
was  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Gregg,  Protestant  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh.  When  his  death  became  known  the  bell  of 
the  Catholic  cathedral  was  tolled  both  in  the  forenoon  and  the 
evening,  and  Cardinal  Logue.  who  was  in  Rome,  sent  a  telegram 
to  Dean  Chadwick  saying  :  'Just  heard  bad  news.  Please  convey 
heartfelt  condolence  to  Primate's  family. '  An  Irish  paper  com- 
menting on  this  incident  gives  other  occurrences  similar  to  it. 
'  It  is  noted  as  a  surprise  to  people  who  have  heard  from  Union- 
ist platforms  denunciations  of  the  intolerance  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lic priesthood  and  prophecies  of  a  religious  persecution  if  Home 
Rule  were  granted,'  remarks  this  journal,  'that  from  the  time  of 
the  death  of  the  late  Irish  Protestant  Primate  and  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  till  his  burial  the  bells  of  the  Catholic  cathedral  were 
tolled,  and  that  Cardinal  Logue,  who  is  at  present  in  Rome,  was 
represented  at  the  funeral  by  his  Administrator.  When  Dr. 
Reeves,  the  late  Protestant  Bishop  of  Down,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously Dean  of  Armagh,  died,  the  bells  of  the  Armagh  Catholic 
cathedral  were  tolled  in  sorrow  for  his  loss  before  the  bells  of 
the  Protestant  cathedral  began  to  speak.'" 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

The  Congregationalists  are  very  happy  over  the  fact  that  the  debt  of 
$115,000  of  the  American  Hoard  has  been  raised.  At  the  annual  meeting  in 
Hrooklyn  last  October  Mr.  D.  Willis  James  offered  $25,000  toward  the  debt 
on  condition  that  the  entire  amount  should  be  pledged  by  March  i.  1896. 
Committees  were  appointed  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  the 
attempt  has  been  successful.  Now  a  forward  movement  in  missionary 
work  is  proposed,  and  Misses  Mary  and  Margaret  W.  Leitch,  two  fainous 
missionaries,  have  set  out  to  raise  $100,000  by  September  i,  1896,  one  half  to 
be  devoted  to  preventing  future  reductions  in  the  salaries  of  missionaries 
and  the  restoration  of  the  salaries  already  reduced,  and  the  second  for 
sending  missionaries  on  furlough  back  to  their  fields  of  tabor  and  new 
missionaries  into  foreign  lands. 

A  PUBLICATION  has  been  started  in  France  in  the  interests  of  reunion 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Anglican  churches.  It  has  the  title  Rn'ue 
Anglo- Romaine,i\\\i\  its  editor  is  the  Abbe  Portal.  The  English  correspon- 
dent of  The  Liviiifr  Church  says  of  it:  "Its  tone  is  that  of  charity  and 
courtesy  ;  the  harsh  methods  of  controversy  are  not  to  find  i>lace  in  it.  The 
prefatory  letter  of  Cardinal  Bourret  pays  a  tribute  of  generous  apprecia- 
tion to  the  English  clergy.  The  Abbe  Portal,  in  his  own  introduction, 
rests  his  strong  hope  of  reunion  chiefly  on  the  common  appeal  to  primitive 
history,  and  the  personal  character  of  the  English  bishops,  'who  can  not 
wish  to  keep  up  a  state  of  schism  opposed  to  the  will  of  Christ.'  " 

The  federation  movement  is  making  rapid  progress  among  the  noncon- 
formists of  Great  Britain,  the  movement  having  been  (;iven  a  special 
impetus  by  the  sectarian  school  controversy.  The  first  step  in  this  move- 
ment was  the  Free  Church  congress  at  Manchester  last  autiunn,  which  was 
in  part  an  outgrowth  of  the  International  Congregational  Council.  As  one 
result  of  that  congress,  local  nonconformist  councils  have  been  started  in 
various  cities  and  countries.  The  work  has  gone  on  so  far  "hat  now  the 
entire  services  of  one  Secretary,  Mr.  Law,  of  Birmingham,  have  been 
secured  in  tlie  cause  of  niMiconformist  federation. 

Tmk  American  Church  League,  an  Episcopalian  organization,  has  just 
made  its  first  annual  report.  The  chief  objects  of  this  League  are  outlined 
as  follows:  I.  To  answer  attacks  upon  the  church  and  to  correct  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  cliurch  in  the  secular  papers,  a.  To  give  wider  circu- 
lation to  items  favorable  to  the  church.  3.  To  supply  the  church  papers 
with  matter  in  the  line  of  church  defense.  The  annual  report  includes  the 
names  of  a  large  number  of  daily  papers  in  which  articles  in  defense  of  the 
church  have  been  publislied  during  the  year. 

Dr.  Rusk,  formerly  of  the  Fullerton  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Chicago,  now  of  the  Independent  Church  Militant,  has  invited  Colonel 
IngersoU  to  preach  to  his  people.  Dr.  Rusk  thinks  the  churches  are  cold 
and  lifeless,  that  "they  have  been  negligent  of  man's  temporal  needs  and 
well-being,  thinking  only  of  his  spiritual  needs."  Dr.  Rusk  wishes  Colonel 
IngersoU  to  take  part  with  him  in  "uplifting  luunanity." 
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FROM    FOREIGN    LANDS. 


JAMESON    IN    ENGLAND. 

RARELY  has  a  general  returning  from  a  successful  campaign 
been  received  with  greater  marks  of  favor  by  the  people 
than  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  invader  of  the  Transvaal  when  he  ap- 
peared in  court  with  his  fellow  officers  to  answer  to  the  following 
charge  : 

"That  they  and  certain  other  persons,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1S95,  in  South  Africa,  within  her  Majesty's  dominions,  and 
without  the  license  of  her  Majesty,  did  unlawfully  prepare  and  fit 
out  a  military  expedition  to  proceed  against  the  dominions  of  a 
certain  friendly  state,  to  wit,  the  South  African  Republic,  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act." 

The  favored  few  who  gained  entrance  to  the  court-room  cheered 
the  "prisoners"  long  and  loudly,  and  the  cheer  was  taken  up  by 
the  people  without  with  great  enthusiasm.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  people  in  the  room  were  not  i-epresentative  of  the  nation. 
They  included,  among  others,  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  (the  chair- 
man of  the  Chartered  Company),  Lord  and  Lady  Alington,  Lord 
Ellesmere,  Mr.  Rochfort  Maguire,  Mr.  Cawston,  Mr.  Montagu 
■Guest,  General  Sir  George  and  Lady  Foley,  the  Hon.  R.  Ward, 
M.P.,  Mr.  and  Lady  Mary  Foley,  Lord  Chelsea,  M.P. ,  and  Lady 
Chelsea,  Colonel  Brocklehurst  (of  the  Blues,  Sir  J.  Willoughby's 
commanding  officer),  the  Hon.  C.  IL  White  (brother  of  two  of 
the  prisoners) ,  Captain  Heyman  (formerly  of  the  Cape  Artillery, 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Buluwayo),  Captain  Stracey  (brother 
of  Major  J.  B.  Stracey) ,  and  the  Hon.  T.  T.  Egerton. 

The  British  press,  with  few  exceptions,  endeavors  to  explain 
that  Jameson  has  behaved  worthy  of  a  Briton,  altho  he  may  have 
committed  a  technical  offense.  Among  these  editors  is  no  less  a 
person  than  jNIr.  Stead,  of  The  Rcvieiv  of  Reviews,  who,  in  a 
paper  on  Cecil  Rhodes,  explains  that  South  African  conditions 
must  not  be  compared  with  European,  and  that  honesty  is  neither 
expected  among  financiers  nor  practised  in  South  Africa.  The 
invasion  of  the  Transvaal  was  simply  a  smart  stroke  of  business, 
for 

"in  the  Cape  Parliament  we  may  believe  Olive  Schreiner  that 
the  practise  of  local  corruption  has  attained  almost  Napoleonic 
dimensions.  As  "to  that  I  know  nothing.  I  can  imagine  that  if 
there  was  any  one  who  wanted  to  be  bought,  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Rhodes  would  have  much  more  scruple  about  buying  him  than 
our  forefathers  used  to  have  scruples  about  buying  the  votes  of 
the  freeholders  by  whose  free  and  independent  suffrages  they 
were  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons." 

Many  papers  assert  that  the  favors  shown  to  Jameson  and  his 
men  are  merely  an  outburst  of  human  nature.  Thus  Tlie  Wesi- 
7nins)er  Gazette  : 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  demonstrations  at  Bow  Street  yester- 
day which  need  cause  us  to  'despair  of  our  country,'  as  a  corre- 
spondent to  one  of  our  contemporaries  suggests.  Of  course,  there 
was  a  demonstration,  and  the  demonstrators,  no  doubt,  performed 
their  part  with  the  greater  zest  because  they  were  also  defeating 
the  deep-laid  schemes  of  the  police  to  deprive  them  of  their 
amusement.  .  .  .  We  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  Boers  re- 
turned from  their  Stellaland  raid,  high  misdemeanor  tho  it  w-as 
by  the  law  of  nations,  they  were  enthusiastically  received  by 
their  brother  Boers.  This  is  merely  human  nature.  The  people 
who  cheered  Dr.  Jameson  yesterday  will  cheer  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to-morrow,  and  President  Kriiger,  if  he  comes,  a  month  lafer — 
also,  no  doubt,  if  opportunity  arises,  the  German  Emperor  and 
the  American  President.  To  infer  from  it  that  the  offense  with 
which  Dr.  Jameson  is  charged  is  lightly  regarded  in  this  country. 
or  that,  if  it  is  brought  home  to  him,  no  jury  will  convict,  is  alto- 
gether beside  the  mark." 

The  Weekly  Register,  a  Catholic  paper,  asks  if  Jameson  would 
have  been  cheered  equally  well  if  he  had  fought  in  a  different 
■  cause,  and  says; 


"The  tone  of  the  Scottish  papers  is,  if  anything,  more  enthusi- 
astic than  the  English  in  their  welcome  to  Dr.  Jameson.  . 
The  manses  of  Scotland  are  said  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  mad 
ride  into  the  Transvaal.  That  is  a  form  of  what  is  called  patri- 
otism. But  there  are  better  and  higher  principles  still;  and  if 
oppressed  Irish  Catholics  had  ever  done  this  deed,  and  had  raided 
Connaught,  we  know  in  what  horror  the  manses  had  held  the 
deed.  The  pulpits  would  have  rung  with  it.  ;  and  the  papers 
would  have  made  echo.  The  episode  is  characteristic  of  the 
Scottish  character  and  even  of  the  Scottish  Kirk." 


Outline  Map  of  the  Transvaal. 

[Finding  himself  confronted  by  the  Boers,  Jameson  twice  attacked  the  de- 
tachment under  General  Crouje,  who  had  come  post-haste  from  Pots- 
chefstrom.  Being  repulsed,  Jameson  turned  against  Malan,  with  no  better 
success.  Another  detachment  of  his  men  was  met  by  Potgieter's  contingent, 
and  prevented  from  crossing  the  little  stream.  Jameson  then  turned  aside 
toward  Potschefstrom,  in  the  hope  that  the  Johannesburgers  would  come 
to  his  assistance  before  long.  The  Boers  did  not  molest  him,  as  they 
wanted  to  collect  more  men.  When  Jameson  arrived  opposite  the  Doorn- 
kop  hills,  he  suddenly  turned  to  the  left,  hoping  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the 
Boers.  Here,  however,  he  was  met  by  sixty  men  undei  Commandant 
Fouche,  who  held  the  English  in  check  until  help  came.  The  particular 
position  upon  which  Jameson  made  six  attacks  was  defended  by  fifteen 
sharpshooters  only.—  Niews  v.  d.  Dag,  Amsterdam.^ 

The  Manchester  Guardian  regrets  that  Jameson  and  his  men 
were  received  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  Havelocks  and  Gor- 
dons. The  people  should  remember  that  these  men  have  been 
brought  to  England  to  stand  their  trial  for  a  crime.  The  Conti- 
nental press,  with  one  accord,  condemns  the  attitude  of  the  Brit- 
ish people.  The  expressions  of  the  Ilande/sblad,  Amsterdam, 
are  characteristic  of  all.     This  paper  says  : 

"A  large  number  of  officers  of  the  British  army,  with  cannon 
and  Maxim  guns,  invade  a  friendly  state  in  times  ot  perfect 
peace.  Their  life  is  given  to  them  by  a  magnanimous  enemy, 
they  are  sent  to  England  to  answer  for  their  deed — and  are  re- 
ceived as  herees.  May  the  British  people  harvest  what  they  have 
sown  when  next  a  force  of  filibusters  attacks  a  peaceful  people — 
but  may  that  force  start  out  from  a  Russian  or  German  'sphere  of 
influence.'  .  .  .  The  ministers  of  state  and  the  people  are  lavish 
with  the  whitewash  brush,  but  they  will  never  succeed  in  white- 
washing Rhodes  and  Jameson.  Mr.  Stead  is  our  best  witness  to 
the  kind  of  men  England  has  let  loose  upon  South  Africa." 

Turning  to  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case,  we  find  that  a  similar 
offense  was  committed  again  Venezuela  in  1887.  and  this  will 
form  the  ground  for  the  courts  to  proceed  on.  General  Sandoval, 
Sir  W.  Call,  and  others  were  prosecuted  for 

"fitting  out  a  naval  expedition  against  the  friendly  state  of 
Venezuela.  In  that  case  Sir  Robert  (then  Mr.  Finlay)  defended 
Sir  W.  Call,  a  shareholder  in  the  Panama  and  Venezuela  Mining 
Company,  whose  valet  purchased  a  ship  named  the  Jus  tit  ia  ior 
several  thousand  pounds.  This  ship,  furnished  with  shot  and 
shell,  went  to  Antwerp  ostensibly  with  a  cargo  of  starch,  and  after- 
ward sailed  west,  and  engaged  in  battle  with  a  Venezuelan  vessel." 

Only  the  foreigner,  Sandoval,  was  punished,  and  his  punish- 
ment was  light :  one  month's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $2,500. 
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The  Continental  papers  not  only  censure  England  for  the  recep- 
tion given  to  Jameson,  but  they  even  cast  doubts  upon  his  bravery 
and  that  of  his  fellows.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  persist- 
ent efforts  on  the  part  of  the  English  press  to  belittle  the  fighting 
value  of  other  nations.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  a  long  article 
demonstrates  that  the  Germans  can  not  justly  be  regarded  as 
brave  soldiers.  In  nearly  every  British  paper  the  charge  of  cow- 
ardice is  made  against  the  Boers  because  they  did  not  "stand  up 
like  men"  to  be  shot  at  with  Maxims,  but  preferred  to  beat  the 
enemy  with  the  least  possible  loss  to  themselves.  Hence  a  good 
deal  of  searching  criticism  is  applied  by  the  European  press  to 
Jameson's  exploits.  The  Niews  van  den  Dai;,  Amsterdam, 
says ; 

"Nobody  has  yet  claimed  the  $5,000  deposited  in  the  Standard 
Bank  of  South  Africa  for  the  benefit  of  the  first  man  able  to  prove 
that  the  Boers  lost  more  than  eight  men  killed  and  wounded,  at 
Kriigersdorp.  Jameson's  men  say  280  men  were  lost  by  the 
Boers.  This  beats  Falstatf's  famous  men  in  buckram.  The 
English  make  pounds  out  of  their  pennies." 

The  same  paper  publishes  the  accompanying  sketch-map  of  the 
battle-ground.  A  former  trooper  of  the  Johannesburg  mounted 
police,  now  a  resident  of  New  York,  who  has  patrolled  the  ground 
frequently,  recognizes  the  map  as  fairly  correct.  The  Volkstem, 
Pretoria,  describes  the  surrender  of  Jameson,  according  to  eye- 
witnesses, as  follows : 

"When  the  order  to  cease  firing  had  been  given.  Commandant 
Trichard  and  his  men  rode  forward  to  where  the  British  stood, 
resting  on  their  arms.  lie  asked  where  the  officers  were  and 
ordered  the  men  to  throw  down  their  arms.  This  the  English 
refused  to  do,  when  Commandant  Trichard,  jumping  off  his  horse, 
tore  the  gun  from  the  Englishman  nearest  to  him,  saying:  'I'll 
see  whether  you'll  obey  me  or  not.'  Trichard's  men  followed 
suit,  and  then  the  English  threw  down  their  arms.  Jameson  and 
the  other  officers  were  hiding  in  a  cattle  enclosure,  but  were  soon 
discovered.  Jameson  almost  fainted  when  Trichard,  laying  his 
nand  upon  him,  said:  'I  take  you  prisoner.'  He  asked  for  a 
guaranty  that  his  life  would  be  spared,  but  the  Commandmant 
told  him  that  he  had  no  authority  to  grant  this.  Jameson  did 
not  show  anv  concern  for  the  fate  of  his  men,  and  did  not  say  one 
word  for  them . " 

It  is  also  remarked  that  among  the  British  killed  and  wounded, 
there  is  but  one  officer  slightly  wounded.  On  the  other  hand 
Jameson's  troopers  state  that  they  did  not  surrender  on  account 
of  their  losses,  because  they  regarded  themselves  beaten,  but 
solely  because  the  Home  Government  was  not  in  favor  of  the 
raid,  a  fact  which  did  not  become  known  to  them  before  the  last 
attack  upon  the  Boer  position  had  been  made. 

The  trial  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
Johannesburg  is  still  going  on.  The  prisoners  profess  in  every 
case  to  have  forgotten  the  particulars. —  Translations  made  for 
TiiK  LnKKARV  Digest. 


CUBA,   SPAIN,    AND   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

THERE  is  little  authentic  news  from  Cuba  except  that  the 
insurgents  faithfully  execute  Maceo's  commands  to  destroy 
the  enemy's  property,  and  still  manage  to  elude  the  Spaniards 
whenever  the  latter  attempt  to  bring  them  to  battle.  It  will  be 
easier  for  friends  and  enemies  to  distinguish  each  other  in  future. 
The  mere  rumor  that  General  Weylerwas  coming  to  Cuba  caused 
many  Cuban  patriots  who  were  not  prepared  tf)  go  to  desperate 
lengths  to  leave  the  island.  Those  remaining  are  men  who  will 
fight  to  the  bitter  end.  American  citizenship  will  not  in  future 
be  a  protection  to  Cubans  taken  in  arms,  for  General  Weyler  has 
declared  most  implicitly  that  only  such  Americans  will  be  pro- 
tected as  remain  perfectly  neutral. 

The  resolutions  of  Congress  advising  the  recognition  of  the  in- 
surgents as  belligerents  has  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Span- 


iards to  fever  heat.  Demonstrations  against  the  United  States 
still  continue,  and  the  tearing  and  burning  of  Spanish  flags  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
destruction  of  bunting  on  the  other.  The  attitude  of  the  United 
States  is  regarded  abroad  as  altogether  unwarranted,  and  the 
Spanish  papers  assert  that  Spain  is  not  afraid  to  defend  her  prop- 
erty even  against  so  powerful  a  nation  as  America.  The  want 
of  war-ships  will  be  neutralized  by  putting  into  commission  priva- 
teers to  destroy  American  shipping.  Of  the  United  States  army 
the  Spaniards  have  a  small  opinion,  and  General  Campos  asserts 
that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  meet  American  troops  in  Cuba.  But 
while  the  Spaniards  thus  assert  that  their  case  is  not  as  desperate 
as  some  American  papers  would  make  it  out,  they  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  fear  a  struggle  with  Spain,  if 
Spain  appeared  to  be  more  powerful. 

The  Liberal,  Madrid,  asserts  that  "the  cowardice  of  the 
Americans  is  now  evident,  for  they  would  not  insult  Spain  if  they 
did  not  regard  her  as  weak. "  The  Epoca  is  informed  that  the 
insurgents  offered  a  share  of  the  loan  they  are  about  to  raise  to 
some  United  States  Senators,  on  condition  that  the  rebels  be 
recognized  as  belligerents.  The  Diario  de  la  Marina  and  the 
Discusion,  both  influential  Havana  papers,  congratulate  the 
Spanish  Minister,  Dupuy  de  Lome,  upon  his  able  defense  of 
Spanish  interests.     The  Iniparcial,  Madrid,  says: 

"If  Spain  had  provoked  this  unqualified  challenge,  then  the 
Senators  would  have  only  done  their  dutj'.  But  Spain  has  done 
absolutely  nothing  to  bring  about  such  a  result.  At  any  rate,  the 
Americans  have  formed  a  very  one-sided  opinion  of  the  Cuban 
struggle.  But  the  language  of  the  United  States  Senators  need 
not  astonish  any  one.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  insulting  each 
other  without  crossing  swords  or  exchanging  bullets — and  these 
are  the  cowards  who  shout  for  war.  Death  is  easier  with  a  good 
conscience  than  with  your  pockets  full  of  dollars." 

The  foregoing  will  show  that,  if  some  American  papers  use 
strong  language  toward  Spain,  the  Spanish  press  is  not  less  will- 
ing to  discuss  the  question  in  Homeric  style.  Not  all  of  them, 
however.  We  have  at  hand  a  copy  of  the  Jltistracton  Espafiola 
Americana,  Madrid,  in  which  N.  M.  Fabra  addresses  an  open 
letter  from  "Santiaguez"  to  "Brother  Jonathan."  We  take  the 
following  from  this  document : 

"Remember,  Friend  Jonathan,  that  I  did  not  establish  my 
right  over  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  bj'  forcible  adoption  and  vio- 
lent sequestration,  as  you  established  yours  in  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia. That  alone  ought  to  be  reason  enough  not  to  disturb  me 
with  demonstrations  as  ridiculous  as  they  are  hypocritical.  You 
claim  that  your  trade  relations  are  disturbed  by  the  rebellion  in 
Cuba.  But  who  is  principally  responsible  for  the  discord  in  the 
home  of  my  daughter?  These  hordes  which  plunder,  burn,  and 
devastate  the  island — where  did  they  get  their  arms?  Where  do 
the  adventurers  come  from  who  lead  the  rebellion?  Who  ab- 
solves everything  that  is  done  against  my  interests?  Is  it  not  you, 
who  have  the  remedy  in  your  own  hands?  You  ought  to  remem- 
ber the  time  when  several  of  your  children  wanted  to  set  up  for 
themselves.  You  were  furiously  enraged  by  any  interference 
from  abroad.  Yet  they  were  honorable,  and  did  not  behave  in 
a  brutal  manner,  while  the  men  who  rebel  against  me  commit 
the  most  atrocious  crimes. 

"  What  has  my  race  in  common  with  yours  to  justify  your  inter- 
ference or  your  promise  of  protection  to  my  children?  Alliance 
with  you  means  destruction  to  them  ;  witness  Florida,  California, 
and  Texas,  where  the  men  of  my  race  are  now  an  insignificant 
minority.  Neither  the  fact  that  they  are  your  neighbors,  nor  geo- 
graphical advantages,  nor  the  similarity  of  their  institutions  with 
yours  can  inlluonce  the  men  of  my  race  to  ally  themselves  with 
you.     All  regard  you  with  suspicion. 

"You  accuse  me  of  governing  my  childreTi  in  the  Havana  in  a 
manner  which  is  neither  honorable  nor  conducive  to  i)cace  and 
prosperity.  No  doubt  I  have  made  many  blunders,  but  you  are 
the  last  person  that  ought  to  point  his  finger  at  me.  Your  own 
administration  certainly  will  not  bear  strict  investigation,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  accounts  about  corruption  in  my  domain 
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.are  grossly  exaggerated.     Will  the  adventurers  who  rebel  against 
me  furnish  a  better  administration? 

"You  appear  with  the  olive  branch  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword 
in  the  other,  and  perhaps  you  think  you  have  a  chance  to  take, 
-with  little  cost,  what  does  net  belong  to  you.  Not  while  I  have 
breath  in  my  body,  friend  Jonathan!  For  in  a  very  few  years 
nothing  would  remain  in  my  children  to  show  their  noble  origin. 
The  fate  of  Texas  and  California  would  be  theirs.  Cease  your 
sorry  meddling.  Jonathan  ;  let  us  live  in  peace  and  good  fellow- 
ship. Do  not  forget  that  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  I  have 
held  out  a  hand  to  you,  and  am  still  willing  to  be  your  friend." 

As  in  our  complications  with  England  on  account  of  Venezuela, 
all  Europe  sides  against  us.  There  is,  however,  little  thought 
that  Spain  would  really  find  allies  if  we  were  compelled  to  come 
to  blows  with  her.  England  offers,  so  far,  only  sympathy.  Ger- 
many says  it  is  no  business  of  hers;  but  in  France  there  is  a 
strong  movement  in  favor  of  an  alliance  with  Spain. 

The  Libre  Parole,  Paris,  says  : 

"This  continual  interference  of  the  United  States  in  things 
-which  do  not  concern  them  is  ridiculous.  More,  it  is  getting  un- 
bearable. But  Spain,  which  in  times  past  made  even  a  Bismarck 
beat  a  retreat,  is  not  likely  to  give  in  to  a  Sherman,  the  brother 
of  the  man  who  butchered  the  Indians  out  in  Colorado."  * 

The  Figaro  thinks  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States,  but  berates  the  Spanish  Government  for  replacing 
Martinez  Campos  with  Weyler.  The  France  thinks  France  owes 
sympathy  and  help  to  Spain  in  such  a  crisis. 

The  Si.  James's  Gazette,  London,  points  out  that  "some  of 
England's  chickens  >are  coming  home  to  roost."  This  paper 
refers  to  the  allusion  made  to  Armenia  in  the  Senate,  when  it  was 
said  that,  if  Britain  has  a  right  to  protect  insurrection  in  Armenia, 
the  United  States  may  protect  insurrection  in  Cuba.  "The  anah 
ogy  is  not  particularly  close,"  continues  the  paper,  "but  there  is  a 
certain  plausibility  in  it,  especially  to  a  people  of  hasty  newspaper 
readers  like  the  Americans."  But  The  St.  James' s  Gazette  does 
not  think  the  Spaniards  can  be  compared  with  the  Turks.  It 
credits  us  neither  with  courage  nor  with  a  faculty  for  minding  our 
own  business,  and  says : 

"If  this  is  the  Monroe  doctrine,  it  simply  means  that  the  United 
States  claims  a  right  to  interfere  with  other  people's  business 
whenever  their 'sympathies'  lean  that  way — in  fact,  a  right  of 
naked  aggression.  INIeanwhile,  these  jingo  Senators  are  ready 
enough  to  bully  Spain,  which  is  not  one  of  the  most  formidable 
fighting  powers  of  Europe,  or  England,  which  is  held  back  by  its 
ingrained  desire  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  all  its  Anglo-Saxon 
offshoots.  But  against  France  these  brave  fire-eaters  are  mum. 
France  and  Brazil  have  a  precisely  similar  boundary  dispute  to 
our  own  with  Venezuela,  and  they  are  being  left  to  fight  it  out. 
France,  you  see,  is  also  a  fiery  nation,  and  rather  strong  by  land 
'and  sea." 

The  Daily  News  says  : 

"There  are  many  reasons  why  the  President  should  not  act 
hastily.  In  the  present  fierce  temper  of  the  Spanish  people,  the 
recognition  of  the  Cubans  would  most  certainly  lead  to  war,  tho 
the  ultimate  issue  could  not  be  doubted  if  the  Americans  put  their 
heart  into  the  business.  It  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  do  this, 
and  they  probably  would  feel  little  enthusiasm,  for  such  a  war 
would  not  involve  the  national  security  or  honor. " 

In  Germany  there  is  not  much  love  lost  for  Spain,  but  the  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  is  nevertheless  severely  criticized.  The 
Kolnische  Zeitutig  says  : 

"Altho  it  is  not  usual  for  the  Americans  to  clothe  their  ambi- 
tious ideas  in  diplomatic  forms,  they  have  done  so  in  the  present 
case.  They  hide  their  lust  for  conquest  under  the  mask  of 
humanitarian  principle.  Yet  the  Spaniards  must  be  careful  how 
they  express  their  feelings,  for  they  have  a  far  less  considerate 
opponent  to  deal  with  than  Germany  showed  herself  in  the  quar- 


rel about  the  Caroline  Islands.  Germany's  interests  are  princi- 
pally centered  in  the  trade  relations  with  Cuba,  and  these  alone 
we  have  to  defend.  We  owe  gratitude  neither  to  Spain  nor  to 
the  United  States  in  these  matters,  but  rather  the  reverse.  It  is 
thought  that  our  commercial  interests  would  be  better  cared  for 
if  the  United  States  dominated  in  Cuba,  but  the  difference  would 
be  mighty  small.  We  would  advise  Spain  to  follow  the  Ameri- 
can example  during  tjje  Secessionist  war,  when  the  United  States 
repulsed  English  and  French  offers  of  intervention  with  republi- 
can roughness.  Spain  could,  however,  show  some  monarchical 
polish  by  saying  that  she  would  not  like  to  compare  General  Lee 
with  Antonio  Maceo." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


A  War-Maker  on  War.— "I've  had  enough  of  life," 
Prince  Bismarck  recently  said  to  the  sculptor  Magnussen.  Mag- 
nussen  is  making  sketches  of  the  Old  Chancellor  of  Germany, 
and  taking  his  measurements  for  a  statue,  and  professes  his  as- 
tonishment at  Bismarck's  vitality.  But  Bismarck  says  he  has 
"had  enough,"  and  the  Germans  already  pay  more  attention  to 
his  past  than  to  his  present.  Thus  his  opinion  of  war-making  is 
just  now  quoted  largely  by  papers  that  wish  to  curb  the  bellicose 
spirit  of  the  Germans.  While  still  in  office,  Bismarck  said  :  "A 
war  may  only  be  begun  if  the  honor  of  the  country  absolutely 
requires  it,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  honor  is  not  confounded 
with  so-called  prestige.  No  statesman  has  a  right  to  make  war 
because  he  believes  that  it  can  not  be  avoided  within  a  given 
period.  If  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  always  accom- 
panied their  sovereigns,  or  the  commander-in-chief,  during  the 
campaign,  history  would  certainly  contain  fewer  records  of  war. 
On  the  battle-field,  and,  which  is  worse,  in  the  field  hospitals,  I 
have  seen  the  flower  of  our  youch  succumb  to  their  wounds  and 
to  disease.  Even  now  I  see  many  a  cripple  look  up  at  this  win- 
dow,* evidently  thinking  :  'If  it  were  not  for  the  man  up  there, 
who  made  the  war,  I  would  be  well  and  strong  at  home. '  Such 
reminiscences  and  such  sights  would  rob  me  of  peace,  if  I  had  to 
accuse  myself  of  having  made  war  lightly  and  only  to  gain  a 
name.  ...  I  will  never  advise  His  Majesty  the  King  to  go  to 
war  unless  the  interests  of  the  country  absolutely  demand  it. " 


*  Senator  Sherman  says  that  this  reference  is  altogether  obscure  to  him, 
as  his  brother.  General  Sherman,  never  had  charge  of  an  Indian  campaign 
in  Colorado. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

Among  the  conspirators  arrested  by  the  Boer  Government  was  at  least 
one  whom  they  could  afford  to  release  without  fear  that  his  influence  could 
harm  the  independence  of  the  South  African  Republic.  This  is  Solly  Yoel, 
nephew  of  the  great  Barnato,  and  the  prince  of  dudes.  How  he  came  to  be 
arrested  is  not  quite  clear.  He  has  never  done  anything  more  important 
than  to  set  the  fashion  as  to  the  height  of  the  collar,  the  length  of  the 
crease  in  the  trousers,  and  the  shape  of  the  dress-coats  in  H.  B.  Majesty's 
colonies.  His  most  epoch-making  deed  was  to  have  his  bath-tub  filled  with 
soda-water  when  water  was  scarce. 

The  struggle  for  mastery  between  the  Flemish  and  Walloon  elements 
has  lately  broken  out  anew  in  Belgium.  From  time  immemorial  the  Dutch 
and  French  races  have  lived  side  by  side  in  those  parts,  without  being  able 
to  assimilate.  Sometimes  the  Flemings  predominate,  and  then  their  lan- 
guage is  the  oflficial  vehicle  of  communication  ;  sometimes  the  Walloons 
are  "on  top,"  and  then  French  is  spoken  in  every  department.  The  Flem- 
ings, who  have  been  under  a  cloud  lately,  are  now  again  asserting  tliem- 
selves.    Most  Belgians,  however,  speak  both  languages. 

A  Tubingen  professor  played  a  mean  trick  upon  his  audience  the  other 
day,  says  the  Xeckar  Zeitiinff.  He  was  lecturing  upon  the  properties  of 
magnesium  light,  and  its  use  in  photography.  During  the  whole  lecture 
the  room  was  kept  dark.  During  the  next  lecture  the  professor  exhibited 
an  instantaneous  photograph  of  his  audience  a  few  days  before.  It  showed 
a  large  number  of  the  students  fast  asleep,  some  of  them  with  their 
mouths  wide  open.  They  had  been  "celebrating"  the  night  before  the 
lecture,  and  were  "  caught  napping  "  with  a  vengeance. 

In  spite  of  the  warnings  which  appear  periodically  in  the  German- 
American  press,  a  large  number  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  German  bifth 
visit  Germany  without  a  passport,  and  are  arrested  for  violating  the 
military  laws.  Neither  a  citizen's  paper  nor  the  so-called  "first  paper" 
are  respected  by  the  German  authorities,  who  have  been  informed  that 
these  documents  may  be  bought  here.  A  passport  alone  entitles  the  pos- 
sessor to  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  latest  Socialist  statistics,  Berlin  has  ^95,000  working- 
men  and  123,000  workingwomen,  employed  in  86  different  trades.  Only 
37,000  men  and  1,410  women  belong  to  the  trades-unions,  of  w  liich  there  are 
84.  The  Vossisc/ie  /ieituif^  pointfA  out  that  according  to  these  statistics  the 
Socialists  have  no  right  to  claim  that  they  are  representatives  of  the 
laboring  population,  for  the  Unions  are  nearly  all  Socialistic. 


*  The  Chancellor's  palace  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse  in  Berlin. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

ABSURDITIES   OF  THE   COMIVION    LAW. 

IN  an  address  delivered  before  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion, at  Springfield,  last  January.  Mr.  James  C.  Courtney 
took  the  ground  that  the  common  law  is  weighted  with  unwise 
principles  and  provisions ;  that  the  wisdom  of  the  common  law 
has  been  praised  too  much.  Citing  the  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  every  other  branch  of  science,  he  remarks  that  in  law  the 
foolish  conceits  of  our  ancient  ancestors  are  passed  along  from 
age  to  age  as  rules  for  our  guidance  and  enlightenment ,  that  for 
ages  judges  and  lawyers  have  tried  themselves  at  such  expres- 
sions as  "the  common  law  is  the  embodiment  of  wisdom,"  "the 
perfection  of  reasoning,"  "the  greatest  birthright."  etc.  On  this 
point  he  says  :  i 

"The  common  law  is  not  the  embodiment  of  wisdom,  neither 
is  it  the  perfection  of  reasoning.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  it 
could  not  be  so.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  usages  and  customs  of  a 
semi-barbarous  age,  and  the  stream  can  never  rise  higher  than  its 
source.  The  common  law  is  an  exponent  of  the  habitudes  of  life. 
It  is  a  creature  of  man's  handiwork  ;  and  by  «_onsequence  is  beset 
with  man's  imperfections  and  infirmities;  the  virtues  and  the 
vices  ;  habits  and  customs ;  fads  and  fancier;  the  good  and  the 
bad.  all  colored  by  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  age,  these  are  the 
component  parts  of  the  common  law.  and  these  all  woven  together 
as  warp  and  woof  in  the  great  loom  of  the  people's  life  ;  the  fabric 
in  its  completion  shows  the  impress  of  each,  and  this  is  the  com- 
mon law  in  its  entirety.  In  the  formative  periods  of  the  common 
law.  the  most  excellent  wisdom  and  the  most  profound  ignorance 
dwelt  in  harmony  together.  The  phantoms  of  ignorance,  and  the 
hobgoblins  of  superstition,  all  walked  abroad  in  the  light  of  the 
splendid  genius  of  Bacon  and  Shakespeare." 

Then,  admitting  that  there  is  also  much  wisdom  in  the  common 
law,  Mr.  Courtney  says  that  many  of  its  rules,  wise  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  conditions  which  gave  them  birth,  have,  by  reason 
of  changed  conditions,  become  unwise,  and  that  what  is  needed 
is  reconstruction,  elimination,  and  a  new  arrangement  of  things. 
In  support  of  his  argument  he  notes,  among  other  things,  the 
condition  of  the  common  law  with  reference  to  "seals,"  saying  : 

"Many  hundred  years  ago.  when  illiteracy  prevailed  almost 
aniversally.  when  man  was  just  emerging  from  barbarism  and  the 
gloom  of  superstition  hung  about  him.  and  when  not  one  in  ten 
thousand  could  read  or  write,  the  transmission  of  real  estate  was 
effected  by  livery  of  seizin  and  by  the  grantor  attaching  his  seal 
to  the  parchment. 

"The  grantor  being  unable  to  write,  this  seal  represented  his 
name,  and.  under  conditions  then  existing,  was  a  wise  require- 
ment. But  see  how  a  wise  law  in  its  application  to  conditions  of 
a  medieval  age  degenerates  into  folly  in  its  application  to  the 
conditions  of  civilized  age.  First,  waxen  seals  were  necessary, 
but  now  our  modern  judges  tell  us  that  small  zigzag  marks  or 
little  round  dots  will  do.  'i'he  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  Hackers's  Appeal,  121  Pa.  St.,  204.  favors  us  with  a  learned 
exposition  of  the  law  on  this  subject.  'Any  kind  of  a  mark  after 
the  name  that  fancy  may  suggest  is  sufficient. '  says  the  learned 
court  in  this  case.  And  so  a  little  dot,  the  sixteenth  part  of  an 
inch  in  length,  was  held  by  tlie  court  to  be  a  good  seal.  But  the 
court  was  careful  to  say  that  a  dot  or  a  wiggle  made  by  the  pen 
after  the  signature  was  necessary.  And  this  blight  in  the  law  as 
to  these  trifles  is  not  alone  confined  to  deeds,  but,  like  a  baneful 
disease,  spreads  about  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  common-law 
jurisprudence.  In  evidence,  sealed  instruments,  like  a  king, 
are  hedged  about,  shielded  from  attack,  and  invested  with  im- 
perial importance.  No  matter  how  many  mistakes  the  writing 
may  contain  ;  no  matter  how  false  it  may  be,  if  there  be  a  zigzag 
mark  of  the  pen  after  the  signature,  the  voice  of  trutti  is  silenced, 
and  nothing  can  be  said.  Reference  to  a  case  or  two  will  yield 
good  results  at  this  i)oint.  The  case  of  Hunic  i>.  1  aylor,  63  111., 
43.  is  instructive.  Hume  sold  to  Taylor  one  thousand  hogs.  A 
written  contract  was  signed  for  the  <lelivery  of  these  hogs.  This 
contract  had  a  little  mark  after  the  signatures  of  the  parties. 
Each  of  the  parties  signed  a  note  to  the  other  for  $5,ofX),  and 


placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party  as  a  guaranty  of  the  per- 
formance of  this  contract;  but  before  the  time  for  the  delivery  of 
the  hogs  had  arrived,  the  parties  changed  this  contract,  substi- 
tuting five  hundred  hogs  for  one  thousand,  and  wrote  this  new 
contract  on  the  back  of  the  old  one.  And  each  of  the  parties 
signed  his  name  to  this  new  contract ;  and  defendant  offered  to 
deliver  the  hogs  under  the  new  contract.  But  the  Supreme  Court 
held  under  these  facts  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  on 
the  note  placed  as  a  guaranty,  for  the  reason  that  the  original 
contract  was  not  changed,  because  there  were  no  marks  after  the 
names  of  the  parties  to  the  new  contract  to  represent  a  seal.  And 
so  the  defendant  lost  $5,000  for  the  want  of  a  little  mark  after  the 
plaintiff's  name." 

We  make  one  more  extract : 

"And  the  rule  in  Shelley's  Case  is  not  a  whit  less  absurd.  The 
facts  of  this  ancient  case  show  that  its  determination  was  based 
on  the  doctrine  of  primogeniture.  One  illustration  :  Once  upon  a 
time  an  old  German  lived  in  Chicago.  He  was  the  owner  of  cer- 
tain lots  in  that  city.  He  was  blessed  with  four  sons,  and  each  of 
these  sons  had  children.  This  old  gentleman,  like  many  other 
grandparents,  was  very  fond  of  his  grandchildren.  With  a  sound 
mind  and  memorj-  he  writes  his  last  will  and  testament.  He 
wishes  to  give  these  lots  to  his  sons  during  their  life,  and  after 
their  death  he  wants  them  to  descend  to  his  grandchildren.  So 
he  says  :  '  In  the  name  of  God,  amen.  I  give  and  devise  unto  my 
sons  lots  13.  14.  and  15,  in  Chicago,  but  neither  of  them  shall  sell 
or  mortgage  any  of  the  lots,  but  the  same  shall  go  to  their  heirs 
after  them.'  Nothing  could  be  clea.er,  than  that  this  old  man 
intended  these  lots  to  go  to  the  sons  during  their  lifetime,  and 
that  the  grandchildren  should  take  the  fee  simple.  The  sons  be- 
come dissatisfied,  and  bring  suit.  Tl:e  case  goes  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois.  And  this  will,  a  plain  instrument  without 
ambiguity  or  doubt,  is  taken  by  the  court  and  placed  in  the  pillory 
of  the  dark  ages,  so  to  speak,  subjected  to  the  thumbscrews  of 
the  rule  in  Shelley's  Case.  And  the  result  is.  that  the  sons  get 
the  fee-simple  and  the  grandchildren  get  nothing.  And  this  is 
the  wisdom  of  the  common  law.  The  curious  will  find  this  case 
in  129  111. ,  164." 

In  closing  his  address,  Mr.  Courtney  says  that  the  great  remedy 
for  all  the  evils  of  our  law  is  less  regard  for  ancient  precedent  and 
greater  regard  for  common  sense — more  modern  instances  and 
fewer  ancient  saws. 


A  Disillusioned  Gamecock.— "There  istold  a  story 
of  the  Athenian  artist  who  painted  cherries  so  naturally  that 
even  the  birds  were  deceived  and  came  to  peck  at  them.  A 
modern  incident  illustrates  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  the 
power  of  pictorial  art  to  deceive,  and  at  the  same  time  seems  ta 
show  a  good  deal  of  reasoning  intelligence  in  at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  the  feathered  tribe.  Mr.  Scott  Leigh  ton,  the  Boston  artist, 
tells  the  story  of  a  pet  gamecock  which  he  kept  in  his  studio. 
Having  at  one  time  to  paint  the  portrait  of  a  large-sized  game- 
cock for  a  patron,  the  pet  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  domineer- 
ing spirit  of  the  larger  bird,  and  got  so  that  he  never  could  see 
him  without  flying  into  a  rage.  After  the  picture  was  comi)leted 
and  the  feathered  model  had  been  removed,  the  canvas  remained 
in  the  studio,  standing  on  the  floor.  One  day  the  little  gamecock 
was  picking  his  way  about  the  studio,  when  he  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  the  counterfeit  jjiesentnient  of  his  former  enemy.  With 
a  scream  of  rage  he  gave  one  leaj),  and.  flying  at  the  picture, 
struck  his  spurs  into  it  again  and  again.  The  next  time  that  he 
was  given  an  opportunity,  he  repeated  the  attack,  and  it  became 
the  almost  daily  amusement  of  the  artist  and  his  friends  to  wit- 
ness these  impromptu  cock-fights  between  a  live  bird  and  a 
dummy.  At  last  one  day  the  little  fellow,  resting  a  moment 
after  an  unusually  spirited  attack,  happened  to  cock  his  head  on 
one  side  so  as  to  get  a  look  behind  the  picture.  For  an  instant  he 
was  dumfounded.  He  looked  in  front  and  saw  his  old  enemy,  as 
large  as  life;  another  glance  behind,  and  he  was  more  than  ever 
puzzled.  He  then  deliberately  walked  behind  and  around  the 
picture  several  times,  carefully  surveying  it.  and  finally,  with  a 
spiteful  flirt,  and  with  an  air  of  disgust  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  human  being,  marched  away  and  hid  himself.  Never 
after  that  day  could  he  be  persuaded  to  attack  the  picture,  or 
indeed  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  it.  He  had  penetrated 
the  sham,  and  would  have  no  more  of  it." — Our  Animal  JFrit/tds. 
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POISONOUS   FISH. 

WE  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  poisonous  plants,  and  no 
\/ell-infornied  person  dares  to  eat  an  unknown  berry  that 
he  has  picked  in  the  woods,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that 
certain  kinds  of  animal  food  are  also  poisonous.  Poisonous  fish, 
for  instance,  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  it  is  quite  dangerous  to 
experiment  with  an  unknown  catch,  especially  in  tropical  waters. 
In  Our  Animal  friends,  March,  L.  J.  Vance  has  the  following 
to  say  on  this  subject : 

"Poisonous  fish  are  found  in  large  numbers  and  in  many 
places,  but  more  especially  in  the  tropics.  They  are  quite  com- 
mon in  the  Brazilian  and  West  Indian  waters,  and  also  in  the 
East  Indian  and  Australian  waters. 

"Three  kinds  of  fish  belonging  to  the  mackerel  family  are 
poisonous.  One  is  called  the'jurel,'  and  is  found  in  the  West 
Indies  in  large  numbers.  It  can  be  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mon mackerel,  which  also  abounds  in  the  same  waters,  by  certain 
peculiarities  or  marks.  Thus,  the  '  jurel'  has  no  black  spot  on  the 
gill-covers  ;  it  has  scales  on  the  neck,  while  the  harmless  kind  has 
a  black  spot  and  no  scales  on  the  neck.  The  j^oisonous  kind 
grows  large,  and  often  weighs  as  much  as  twenty  pounds,  but  the 
others  seldom  run  over  two  pounds.  Mackerel  weighing  over  two 
pounds  are  not  allowed  to  be  sold  in  the  Havana  markets. 

"The  'chicaro*  is  another  kind  of  poisonous  mackerel.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  West  Indies,  but  the  natives  of  those  islands  do 
not  regard  it  as  dangerous.  The  meat  of  the  'chicaro'  is  not  fit 
or  safe  to  eat  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  especially  during  the 
spawning  season.  Then  it  becomes  highly  poisonous,  and  the 
people  of  Guadeloupe  sometimes  use  pieces  of  this  fish,  which 
have  been  caught,  to  poison  rats. 

"The  'bonito'  is  a  kind  of  mackerel  that  is  most  dangerous  at 
certain  times  of  the  year.  Usually  it  is  a  very  pleasant  and 
palatable  bit  of  food,  but  every  once  in  a  while  people  are  taken 
with  colic  after  eating  the  'bonito.'     So  it  is  best  to  let  it  alone. 

"Two  kinds  of  herring  are  known  to  be  poisonous.  The 
meletia,  or  tropical  herring,  is  found  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
as  far  north  as  New  York.  Within  recent  years  there  have  been 
several  cases  in  which  people  have  died  after  eating  this  fish. 
The  spawning  season  seems  to  be  the  time  when  the  herring,  and 
other  tropical  fish,  should  be  let  severely  alone.  The  part  which 
is  considered  most  dangerous  is  the  roe. 

"The  inelletta,  which  is  found  in  East  Indian  and  Australian 
waters,  is  always  poisonous,  and  it  is  the  more  dangerous  because 
it  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  another  kind  of  herring  which 
is  comparatively  harmless.  The  poisonous  kind  has  a  black  nose 
and  a  black  spot  on  the  dorsal  fin,  while  the  other  has  not  these 
marks.  The  poisonous  meletta  resembles  a  herring,  being  five  or 
six  inches  long,  with  silvery  scales  and  a  bluish-green  back.  .  .  . 

"Some  fish  are  poisonous  in  certain  localities  and  harmless  in 
other  places  ;  .  .  .  some  are  poisonous  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  and  at  other  times  wholesome  ;  and  finally,  as  a  note  of 
warning,  we  would  say  that  visitors  to  tropical  countries  should 
take  no  risk  of  eating  fish  which  are  not  known  to  be  safe  as  well 
as  palatable." 


NOVEL  SOLUTION  OF  THE  SERVANT 
PROBLEM, 

DOMESTIC  service  is  a  subject  frequently  discussed  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  generally  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  employer.  Very  little  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  subject  by  the  wholesale  indictments  of  household  servants 
for  incapacity  and  imreasonableness,  and  it  is  therefore  instruc- 
tive to  hear  the  "other  side  "  of  the  question.  An  able  attempt  to 
present  the  domestic  servants'  case  is  made  in  the  March  issue  of 
The  Atnerican  Journal  of  Sociology  (Chicago),  by  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  the  well-known  head  of  the  Hull  House  of  Chicago, 
that  center  of  educational,  philanthropic,  and  reform  activity. 
Miss  Addams's  opinions  have  been  gained  from  experiences  in  a 
Woman's  Labor  Bureau  and  through  conversations  held  with 
women  returning  from  "situations"  which  thej'-  had  voluntarily 
relinquished.  She  has  arrived  at  very  radical  conclusions,  which 
she  states  boldly  and  explicitly.     Miss  Addams  calls  household 


service  "a  belated  industry"  —  belated   both    economically  and 
ethically.     She  explains  her  view  as  follows; 

"This  industry  was  little  affected  by  the  industrial  revolution 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  a  surviving  remnant  of  the 
household  system  which  preceded  the  factory  system.  Both  em- 
ployers and  employees,  for  the  most  part,  hold  moral  conceptions 
and  notions  of  duty  which  are  tinged  with  feudalism.  There  is 
a  tendency  for  each  worker  to  become  isolated  from  her  fellow 
workers  ;  to  be  dependent  upon  the  protection  and  good-will  of 
her  employer,  and  to  have  little  share  in  the  corporate  life  of  the 
community.  The  employees  in  this  industry  practically  lead  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  not  discovered  the  power  to  combine  ;  of 
those  who  'can  not  create  a  sufficiently  coherent  organization  to 
sustain  themselves  under  changing  conditions. ' 

"As  industrial  conditions  have  changed,  the  household  has  be- 
come simplified,  from  the  medieval  affair  of  journeymen,  appren- 
tices, and  maidens  who  spun  and  brewed,  to  the  family  proper; 
to  those  who  love  each  other  and  live  together  in  ties  of  affection 
and  consanguinity.  Were  this  process  complete,  we  should  have 
no  problem  of  household  employment.  But,  even  in  households 
comparatively  humble,  there  is  still  one  alien,  one  who  i^  neither 
loved  nor  loving.  The  modern  family  has  dropped  the  man  who 
made  its  shoes,  the  woman  who  spun  its  clothes,  and  to  a  large 
extent  the  woman  who  washes  them,  but  it  stoutly  refuses  to 
drop  the  woman  who  cooks  its  food  ;  it  strangely  insists  that  to  do 
that  would  be  to  destroy  family  life." 

Isolation  and  celibacy  are  the  unnatural  conditions  imposed  on 
the  household  worker,  and  the  result  is  not  only  a  lack  of  ambi- 
tion and  progressiveness,  but  a  strong  tendency  toward  the  aban- 
donment of  this  industry  by  all  the  active  and  bright  and  quick 
workers.     Miss  Addams  continues  : 

"The  isolation  of  the  household  employee  is  perhaps  inevitable 
so  long  as  the  employer  holds  her  belated  ethics ;  but  the  situa- 
tion is  made  even  more  difficult  by  the  character  and  capacity  of 
the  girls  who  enter  this  industry.  In  any  great  industrial  change 
the  workmen  who  are  permanently  displaced  are  those  who  are 
too  dull  to  seize  upon  changed  conditions.  The  workmen  who 
have  knowledge  and  insight,  and  who  are  in  touch  with  their 
time,  quickly  reorganize.  There  are  many  noble  exceptions,  but 
it  follows  that  on  the  whole  the  enterprising  girls  of  the  commu- 
nity go  into  factories,  and  the  less  enterprising  go  into  house- 
holds. It  is  not  a  question  of  skill,  of  energy,  of  conscientious 
work,  which  will  enable  a  girl  to  rise  industrially  while  she  is  in 
the  household  ;  she  is  not  in  the  rising  movement.  She  is  belated 
in  a  class  composed  of  the  unprogressive  elements  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  which  is  recruited  constantly  from  the  victims  of  mis- 
fortune and  incompetence,  by  girls  who  are  learning  the  language, 
girls  who  are  timid  and  slow,  or  girls  who  look  at  life  solely  from 
the  savings-bank  point  of  view." 

The  social  status  of  the  servant  is  next  touched  on  by  Miss 
Addams.     She  says : 

"It  is  well  to  remembert  hat  the  household  employees,  for  the 
better  quarters  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  are  largely  drawn  from 
the  poorer  quarters,  which  are  nothing  if  not  gregarious.  The 
girl  is  born  and  reared  in  a  tenement-house  full  of  children.  She 
goes  to  school  with  them,  and  there  she  learns  to  march,  to  read 
and  write  in  companionship  with  forty  others.  When  she  is  old 
enough  to  go  to  parties,  those  she  attends  are  usually  held  in  a. 
public  hall  and  are  crowded  with  dancers.  If  she  works  in  a  fac- 
tory, she  walks  home  with  many  other  girls,  in  much  the  same 
spirit  as  she  formerly  walked  in  school  with  them.  She  mingles 
with  the  young  men  she  knows,  in  frank  economic  and  social 
equality.  Until  she  marries  she  remains  at  home  with  no  special 
break  or  change  in  her  family  and  social  life. 

"If  she  is  employed  in  a  household,  this  is  not  true.  Suddenly 
all  the  conditions  of  her  life  are  changed.  This  change  may  be 
wholesome  for  her,  but  it  is  not  easy,  and  the  thought  of  the 
savings-bank  does  not  cheer  one  much,  when  one  is  twenty.  She 
is  isolated  from  the  people  with  whom  she  has  been  reared,  with 
whom  she  has  gone  to  school,  and  among  whom  she  expects  to 
live  when  she  marries." 

Under  these  circumstances,  Miss  Addams  finds  it  perfectly  nat- 
ural that  girls  should  prefer  factory  labor,  with  its  social  and  in- 
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dustrial  independence.  She  says  she  has  long  ceased  to  apologize 
for  the  working-people,  since  they  are  the  equals  of  the  "higher 
classes"  in  native  ability,  character,  and  humanity.  It  is  the 
employers  who  are  at  fault  in  failing  to  recognize  the  trend  of  in- 
dustrial things  and  in  trying  to  preserve  in  these  days  of  machin- 
ery, factory  labor,  and  organization  an  essentially  feudal  institu- 
tion. Miss  Addams  indicates  her  solution  of  the  problem  in  the 
following  passages : 

"A  man  of  dignity  and  ability  is  quite  willing  to  come  into  a 
house  to  tune  a  piano.  Another  man  of  mechanical  skill  will 
come  to  put  up  window-shades.  Another  of  less  skill,  but  perfect 
independence,  will  come  to  clean  and  lay  a  carpet.  These  men 
would  all  resent  the  situation  and  consider  it  quite  impossible  if 
it  implied  the  giving  up  of  their  family  and  social  ties,  and  living 
under  the  roof  of  the  houscliold  requiring  their  services.  Most 
of  the  cooking  and  serving  and  cleaning  of  a  household  could  be 
done  by  women  living  outside  and  coming  into  a  house  as  a 
skilled  workman  does,  having  no  'personal  service'  relation  to 
the  employer.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  woman  who  cleans 
windows  in  a  house  should  not  live  as  full  a  domestic  and  social 
life  as  the  man  who  cleans  windows  in  an  office.  If  the  'servant' 
attitude  were  once  eliminated  from  household  industry,  and  the 
well-established  one  of  employer  and  employee  substituted,  the 
first  step  would  be  taken  toward  overcoming  many  difficul- 
ties.  .   .   . 

"It  might  be  possible  that  the  employer  of  household  labor 
would  have  to  go  back,  at  least  during  the  period  of  transition, 
to  the  original  office  of  'lady.'  that  of  'bread-giving'  to  her 
household.  It  might  be  necessary  for  her  to  receive  the  prepared 
food  and  drink  and  serve  it  herself  to  her  family  and  guests,  but 
truly  that  is  no  hardship,  which  may  be  made  a  grace  and  a 
token  and  there  is  no  reason  why  in  time  the  necessary  serving 
at  a  table  should  not  be  done  by  a  trained  corps  of  women  as  fine 
as  the  Swiss  men  who  make  the  table  d'hote  of  the  European 
hotel  such  a  marvel  of  celerity.  In  the  fewer  cases  in  which  the 
household  employees  have  no  family  ties,  doubtless  a  remedy 
against  social  isolation  would  be  the  formation  of  residence 
clubs,  at  least  in  the  suburbs,  where  the  isolation  is  most  keenly 
felt.  Indeed  the  beginnings  of  these  clubs  are  already  seen  in 
the  servants'  quarters  at  the  summer  hotels.  In  these  residence 
clubs  the  household  employee  could  have  the  independent  life 
which  only  one's  abiding-place  can  afford.  This,  of  course,  pre- 
supposes a  higher  grade  of  ability  than  household  employees  at 
present  possess;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  only  by  offering  such 
possibilities  that  the  higher  grades  of  intelligence  can  be  secured 
for  household  employment." 


London's  Public-Houses.— "The  two  parishes  have  a 
few  churches  and  ten  limes  as  many  public-houses.  The  public- 
houses  explain  a  great  many  of  the  mi.series  of  the  miserable 
locality.  There  may  be  some  teetotalers  there,  but  there  are  not 
many  ;  and  there  are  almost  as  few  drinkers  who  are  always 
moderate  in  their  libati(Mis.  The  curse  of  bitter  beer,  raw  Scotch 
v/hisky,  and  'tuppenny'  gin  rests  heavy  on  the  place.  Public 
opinion  is  no  weapon  against  it,  for  public  opinion  openly  favors 
drinking  whenever  one  has  the  necessary  money,  and  does  not 
regard  actual  drunkenness  as  a  disgrace  worth  mentioning. 
Women  drink  at  the  bars  as  unconcernedly  as  men  do.  and  bar- 
maids serve  them.  The  bar-room  is  the  gossip  place,  and  babes 
and  small  children  are  carried  to  it  and  kept  in  it  by  careful 
motliurs  who  gather  there  for  the  day's  necessary  talk.  Infants 
sometimes  cry.  and  at  such  times  arc  permitted  a  sip  from  the 
maternal  glass,  quite  as  other  children  are  bribed  witli  chocolate 
drops.  Thus  blear  eyes  and  drink- reddened  faces  often  have 
early  beginnings.  The  children  on  the  streets  are  dirty,  ragged, 
and  vociferously  happy  over  small  things.  Adults  are  not  genu- 
inely happy.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be.  They 
derive  much  sp.'ismodic  merriment  from  the  public-houses. 
Drunkenness  and  lighting  are  common  everywhere,  especially  on 
the  streets.  During  one  noon  recess  I  saw  three  fights  develop 
among  the  two  df)/,en  employees  of  a  box-factory.  Nor  arc  the 
combatants  always  men  or  boys." — " Sttiinp/ni;^  Out  tJw  London 
S/uws,"  by  Edward  Marshall,  in  the  March  Century. 


RECOVERY    OF   SUNKEN   TREASURE. 

"  "  I  "HERE  is  being  made  at  this  moment."  says  ihe  Revue  Scien- 
*■  tifique,  February  15,  "a  very  interesting— and  interested 
— attempt  on  the  coast  of  Holland.  The  object  sought  is  the  recov- 
ery of  the  remains  of  the  Luti'ne,  a  vessel  wrecked  between  the 
islands  of  Vlieland  and  Terschelling.  It  is  not  from  a  pious  wish 
to  give  Christian  burial  to  the  remains  of  the  ship  or  of  those  that 
perished  with  her  ;  there  is  a  treasure  that  plays  a  pan  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  Lutine,  a  French  ship,  was.  according  to  Carlyle.  sent  to 
England  by  the  royalists  in  1793  to  keep  her  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
republicans.  In  1 799  this  frigate,  which  carried  32  guns,  was  sent 
to  Cuxhaven  with  large  sums  of  money  to  the  credit  of  firms  that 
had  large  payments  to  make  on  the  Continent.  She  set  sail  on 
October  9,  1799,  loaded,  says  The  Times  of  that  date,  with  more 
than  ten  tons  of  gold  and  silver.  But  she  never  reached  her  des- 
tination and  was  shipwrecked.  Just  what  amount  of  specie  she 
carried  is  not  known,  for  another  boat  that  sailed  about  the  same 
time  seems  to  have  taken  a  part  of  the  sum,  and  besides,  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  Llo\-d's  registers  in  1837  prevents  us  from 
fixing  this  point  with  precision.  Very  various  figures  have  been 
given,  running  all  the  way  from  ;^3oo.ooo  to  ;^5oo.ooo.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  attempts  referred  to  are  made  to  recover 
this  treasure,  for  the  Lutine  s&uk  in  comparatively  shallow  water; 
and  up  to  this  time  ^^loo.ooo  have  been  found.  There  remains  at 
least  /'2oo,ooo.  The  specie  already  recovered  was  found  partly 
at  the  beginning  of  this  centurj',  partly  about  1S15  or  1820.  under 
William  I.  [of  Holland].  But  drifting  sand  has  made  matters 
very  difficult.  About  iS30the  hull  was  claimed  bj*  the  Dutch 
Government  and  granted  to  the  Lloyds.  Between  1856  and  1S60 
some  attempts  were  made,  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  suc- 
cess;  gold  was  found,  and  the  rudder  of  the  vessel.  In  1894  a 
company  was  formed  to  cooperate  with  the  Lloyds,  and  the  work 
is  now  in  progress.  The  exact  location  of  the  hull  is  known  and 
part  of  it  has  been  freed  from  sand.  The  work  was  stopped  in 
October,  but  will  now  soon  be  begun  again.  It  has  brought  to 
light  five  cannon,  hundreds  of  balls,  and  some  human  skeletons, 
but  no  gold  as  yet.  The  method  employed  consisted  of  first  free- 
ing the  ship  from  the  sand-bank  that  had  formed  over  it.  which 
had  already  received  a  name,  that  of  Goudplat ;  afterward  a 
continuous  barrier  of  oaken  piles  was  formed  around  the  hull, 
placed  vertically  and  sunk  into  the  subjacent  claj'.  this  barrier 
having  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  any  further  sand-drift. 
To  clear  out  the  interior  of  the  hull,  the  divers  are  furnished  with 
tubes  that  are  connected  with  an  exhaust  pump,  so  that  wherever 
they  place  the  ends  of  these  tubes  the  pump  sucks  up  the  sand 
and  mud  and  discharges  it  in  a  comparatively  easy  manner. 
What  will  come  of  this  enterprise?  The  future  alone  can  tell. 
There  are  in  any  case  at  least  ;^2oo,ooo  to  recover,  and.  if  we  are 
to  believe  certain  old  accounts,  there  may  be  as  much  as  ;^i,ooo.- 
000;  at  any  rate  that  is  what  the  estimates  of  a  former  agent  of 
the  Amsterdam  Lloyds  makes  it  out  to  be." —  Translated  for  The 
LiTEKARV  Digest. 


Naphtha  in  the  Toilet.— "Druggists. "says  G'.y;;/f'.y.  Jan- 
uary 25,  "have  in  their  establishments  all  sorts  of  substances  for 
the  cure  of  ills  or  for  their  production;  they  have  just  added  to 
their  pharmacopoeia  refined  naphtha,  which  we  may  confidently 
place  in  the  second  category.  It  is  employed  quite  commonlj' 
nowadays  for  washing  the  scalp,  which  it  cleans  rapidly  and 
completely  ;  the  druggist,  when  consulted,  does  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  it  for  this  use.  letting  his  customer  suppose  that  it  is 
a  product  as  harmless  as  it  is  beneficial.  Ah.  well !  We  must 
beg  leave  to  difier  with  them  a  little.  Its  inflammability  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  its  father  petroleum.  If  it  is  used  in  an 
apartment  where  there  is  an  open  fire,  or  a  light,  the  vapors  may 
catch  fire  at  a  distance  of  several  yards.  An  explosion  follows 
and.  generally,  the  fire,  reaching  the  hair,  finishes  instantane- 
ously and  radically  the  cleansing  process  that  has  been  begun. 
We  know  of  several  adventures  of  this  kind  ;  in  one  of  them  a 
head  of  hair  over  a  yard  long,  the  glory  of  its  owner,  went  up  in 
smoke.  No  doubt  it  will  grow  out  again  to  a  greater  length  than 
ever,  but  the  experiment  was  none  the  less  a  cruel  one." — Trans- 
lated J  or  TiiK  LiTKRARv  Digest. 
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Not  a  Patent 
Medicine. 

Old  Age 

is  usually  another  name  for  debility. 
Too  much  food,  and  improper  food 
is  eaten,  overtaxing  the  impaired 
digestive  organs ;  the  kidneys  do 
not  properly  carry  off  the  effete  pro- 
ducts ;  the  brain  is  sluggish.  All 
these  troubles  are  overcome  by  the 
use  of 

Freligh's  Tonic 

A  Phosphorized  Cerebro-Spinant 

Digestion  is  improved;  kidneys  stim- 
ulated; brain  brightened;  new  energy 
given.     Absolutely  harmless. 

Prescribed  by  over  forty  thousand  physicians 
for  ten  years  past.  Regular  bottle.  $1 .00,  100 
doses.  All  druggists,  or  by  mail.  Sample  by 
mail,  25  cents.  Concentrated,  prompt,  power- 
ful. Descriptive  pamphlet,  formula,  testimo- 
nials, etc.,  mailed  to  any  address. 

L  O.  Woodruff  &  Co., 

Manufacturing  Chemists, 
106-108  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 

Formula  on 
Every  Bottle. 


BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  General  State  of  Trade. 

The  week's  total  bank  clearings,  $943,000,000, 
continue  their  see-saw  movement,  without  special 
tendency.  Contrasted  with  a  week  ago,  this 
week's  total  is  11  per  cent,  smaller,  but  5  per  cent. 
larger  than  in  the  second  week  of  March,  1895,  10 
per  cent,  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  week  of 
1894,  but  23  per  cent,  smaller  than  in  the  like  week 
of  1893,  21  per  cent,  smaller  than  in  1892,  but  only  s 
per  cent,  less  than  the  like  total  in  1891. 

General  trade  shows  no  marked  changes.  Dis- 
tribution of  merchandise  is  most  active  for  dry- 
goods,  hardware,  shoes,  and  millinery,  paints,  oils. 


and  heavy  chemicals,  but  has  been  unsatisfactory. 
Jobbers  report  spring  trade  of  a  waiting  character, 
due  to  belated   snowstorms   and   unusually  cold 
weather.     Collections,   with   few   exceptions,   are 
no  better,  and  in  many  instances  less  satisfactory; 
which  tends  to  retard  the  movement   of  merchan- 
dise.    Building  operations  at  some  Eastern  points 
are  not  as  active  as  anticipated.     Dealers  in  shoes 
South  and    West  report   trade  slow,   and  Eastern 
makers  admit  orders  are  increasing  slowly.    The 
cotton-goods  manufacturing  industry  is  unsatis- 
factory,   with  a   slack  demand  and  heavy  stocks. 
Production  has  been  restricted  and  a  further  shut- 
down is  talked  of.     Prints  and  ginghams  are  most 
active.     Transactions  in  raw  wool  are  limited  and 
the  market  is  very  dull,  with  less  business  than 
at  any  previous  time  since  January  i.     Iron  and 
steel  are  as  quiet  as   in  preceding  weeks,  and  in 
some   respects    less   favorably   situated.      Orders 
for  steel  at  Chicago  have  decreased,  and  the  price 
is   barely  steady.     Demand   for    pig  iron    is  the 
slowest  since  January    i.     Quotations  at  Eastern 
markets,    nominally    unchanged,    could    probably 
be   shaded    on  new  business.     No  agreement  has 
been  reached   on  ore   products  for  1896  delivery. 
Production  of  pig  iron  was  restricted  about  40,000 
tons  during  Fel^ruary,  but  stocks  increased  nearly 
70,000  tons  in  the   face  of    it.     From   all    this,    the 
general   trade   situation    throughout    the   country 
may  be  regarded  as  less  satisfactory  at  the  middle 
of  March,  1896,  than  had   been  anticipated.     Even 
prices  of  staples  have  refused  to   make  and  main- 
tain   advances.     Among    decreases    in   quotations 
are  those  for  flour,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  lard, 
print  cloths,    steel  and   pig  iron,   while  prices    of 
wool,  leather,  coal,  pork,  and  sugar  are  nominally 
unchanged.     Coffee  is  higher,  but  not  based  upon 
domestic  conditions  affecting   demand.     The  im- 
provement  in    the   actual    demand    for   cotton   at 
home  and  abroad   is  back  of  its  advance.     Petro- 
leum,  also,    is    higher,  as   are   lead   and    nails»at 
Western  centers,  where  the  demand  has  improved. 
Business  failures  in  the  United  States  this  week 
fully  maintain  the  ratio  of  commercial  embarass- 
ments  reported  of  late,  with  a  total  of  282  for  six 
business   days   ending   with   March  12,  compared 
with  270  in  the  preceding  week,  262  in  thp  corre- 
sponding  week    one  year   ago,  231    in   the  second 
week  of  March,  1894,  221  in  the  corresponding  week 
of  1893.  and  with  219  in  the  like  week  of  1892. 

Total  exports  of  wheat  ("flour  included  as  wheat) 
from  both  coasts  of  the  United  States  during  six 
business  days  ending  with  March  12  amount  to 
2,401,000  bushels,  against  2,407,000  bushels  last 
week,  2,791,000  bushels  in  the  corresponding  week 
last  year,  3,258,000  bushels  in  the  second  week  of 
March,  1894,  and  as  compared  with  2,886,000  bushels 
in  the  like  week  of  1893.  Total  exports  of  Indian 
corn  in  the  same  week  amount  to  1,708,000  bushels, 
a  little  more  than  1,000,000  bushels  less  than  in  the 
previous  week,  and  as  compared  with  882,000  bush- 
els in  the  like  week  last  year,  and  with  1,278,000 
bushels  in  the  corresponding  week  of  i?>ijz-—Brad- 
street's,  March  14. 


CHESS. 

LAIl  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess-Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 


The  International  Cable  Match. 

America  Wi.ns  the  Trophv. 

The  great  match  by  cable  between  America  and 
Great  Britain  began  on  Friday,  March  13,  at  10  a.m.. 
New  York  time.  America  was  represented  by 
Pillsbury,  Showalter,  Burille,  Barry,  Hymcs, 
Hodges,  Delmar,  and  Baird.  Great  Britain  se- 
lected Blackburne,  Burn,  Bird,  Tinsley,  Locock, 
Mills,  Atkins,  and  Jackson.  The  greatest  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  game  between  Pillsbury 
and  Blackburne.  The  English  champion  accepted 
a  Queen's  Gambit  offered  by  the  young  American, 
and  had  decidedly  the  worst  of  the  game  up  to 
White's  26th  move,  when  Pillsbury,  by  an  over- 
sight which  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  allowed 
Blackburne  to  attack  a  Bishop  and  Rook.  Pills- 
bury was  compelled  to  lose  a  piece,  and  altho 
he  fought  for  a  "draw"  until  Saturday  afternoon, 
he  was  forced  to  resign.  The  only  other  game 
lost  by  America  was  that  of  Baird  against  Jack- 
son. Showalter  beat  Burn  in  a  most  brilliant 
manner,  announcing  mate  in  eight  moves.  Burille 
caught  Bird,  when  even  Showalter  had  decided 
that  the  game  should  be  a  "draw."  On  .Saturday 
afternoon,  only  one  game  remained  unfinished, 
that  between  Barry  and  Tinsley.  If  Barry  lost, 
America  lost  the  match.  If  Tinsley  could  "  draw," 
the  match  was  a  "draw."  The  young  man  evi- 
dently felt  the  responsibility  resting  upon  him, 
and  played  very  carefully.  He  seemed  to  be  too 
careful  for  the  large  audience,  and  for  some  time 
those  watching  were  fearful  that  the  Englishman 
might  be  able  to  force  a  "draw."  But  at  last 
Barry  pushed  his  free  Rook's  Pawn,  and  applause 
greeted  this  move.  Tinsley  attempted  to  Queen 
his  Pawn,  which  would  have  drawn  the  game,  but 
the  American  was  just  two  moves  ahead  of  him. 
Mr.  Tinsley  resigned  and  America  won. 

The  score: 

Pillsbury  o  Blackburne  i 

Showalter  i  Burn  o 

Burille  i  Bird  o 

Barry  i  Tinsley  o 

Hymes  ^  Locock  y^ 

Hodges  j^  Mills  J^ 

Delmar  y^  Atkins  ;4 

Baird  o  Jackson  i 

Total:  America  4J^;    Great  Britain  3^^. 


LW>£8SrvS»^>sm&^vll^V^^^ 


i 


ARE  AMERICANS  NOTED  THE  WORLD  OVER  P 

AS  MEAT   EATERS?     :,    ,\    ,\    ,\    ,\    ,\    ,\    /.  ^ 

R^r^CllICA  ^^^^  CEREAL  FOODS  ARE  DEFICIENT  M 

DCCdUoClN  LIFE-SUSTAINING  ELEMENTS/.  H 


Why 


Prof.  Sharpless,  of  Boston,  says  that  75  per  cent, 
of  food  value  is  withdrawn  in  bleaching  flour. 


The  Franklin  Mills 


7^^3.^£H■ 


mi 


Fine  Flour  of  the  Entire  Wheat  ^^^m 


contains  the  full  complement  of  bone,  muscle  and  nerve 
food.  Is  easily  digested,  and  cheap,  because  it  gfoes  far. 
Ask  for  it  to-day,  and  diminish  the  meat  bill 


*   *  •   • 


r^FIMEFLOUBl 

■<^  OF   THE  <S> 

JJENTIREWHEAT I 


LOCKPORT 
jfe        N.Y.      (T 


Readers  mentioning  Literary  Digest  may  have  a  neat  lit- 
tle book  of  recipes,  and  a  half  tone  reproduction  of  a  beautiful 
picture  entitled  "An  Farly  Breakfast"  FRKE. 


Franklin  Mills  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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The  United  States  Championship  Match. 
Second  Game. 


Petroff  Defense. 


KEMENV. 

White. 

1  I'-K  4 

2  Kt— K  B  3 

3  Kt-B  3 

4  B-Kt  5 

5  Castles 

6  Ktx  P 

7  Kt-B  J 

8  P-g  4 

9  P  X  Kt 
loB-K  3 
..Q-g2 

12  (^)  K   Ktsq 

13  kt  -  K  sq 

14  Kt-g  3 

15  Kt-Kt  4 

16  P.— K  B  4 

17  B  X  Kt 

18  Ktx  K 

19  K  R  -  K  sq 

20  R-K  1, 

21  gR— Ksq 

22  g— K  2 

23P-Kt4 


SHOWALTER. 

Black. 

P-K4 

Kt-K  B  3 
Kt— B3 
B— B4 
Castles 
R-Ksq 
KtxP 
Kt  x  Kt 
B-K2 
B-B  3 
P-Q4 
B— Kt  s 

g-g2 

P-Q  Kt  3 
R-K  3 

p  -  g  R  3 

Rx  B 
gjcKt 
11— B  4 
P-R3 
K  R  2 
R-R  2 

B  -g  2 


KE.MENV. 

H'Wiite. 

24  P— Kt  5 

25  B  X  B 

26  R-Kt  3 

27  g— K  7 

28  R  X  P 

29  R  X  (J 

30  R— Kt  3 

31  R-K  2 

32  P-K  B  4 
33R(Kt3)-K3 

34  K-  I!  2 

35  R-K  5 

36  K— K  sq 

37  P  X  P 

38  R— g  2 

39  K— B  2 

40  R— K  3 

41  K — K  sq 

42  K— K  2 

43  K — K  sq 

44  K — K  2 

Draw 


SHOWALTER. 

Black. 
B  X  Kt  P 
g-Kt  5 
Px  B 
B--K  3 

P-g  l!  4 

Rxg 

R-g  1!  2 

P-qR  4 
P— Kt  3 
K— Kt  2 
K-B  3 
P— g  kt  4 
P  X  P 
R— B5 
K-B  6 
R-K  R  6 
RxPch 
R— R  8  ch 
R-R  7  ch 
R-R  8  ch 
R-  R  7  ch 


at 

2ji 


The  seventh  game  was  won  by  Showalter. 
t  time  of  going  to  press:  Showalter  4J-2;  K 


Score 
enienv 


Chess-Nuts 


Several  correspondents  have  written  to  us  that 
they  were  not  credited  with  correct  solution  of 
problems.  We  are  very  sorry  that  any  omissions 
should  have  occurred.  Here  are  three  rules  we 
wish  you  to  observe  for  your  protection  and  our 
convenience:  i.  Send  solution  as  soon  as  possible; 
i.  Write  the  solution  of  each  problem  on  a  sepa- 
rate sheet,  and  put  the  number  of  the  problem  at 
the  top;  3.  Always  give  your  name  and  address. 
We  havebefore  us,  now.'the  solution  of  four  or 
five  problems,  but  no  name.  We  desire  to  do  all 
we  can  to  keep  up  and  increase  the  interest  taken 
in  this  department. 

We  suggested  that  Mr.  Putney  would  send  an- 
swers to  those  who  made  twelve  wrong  attempts 


Too  Tir<-<l  to  Sl«'«-p. 
Take  Hor.sford's  Acitl  I'liosphate. 

The  weariness  from  brain  work  and  nervous  excit*'- 
meiit  is  the  most  enervating  fatigue  there  is.  Hors- 
ford's  Acid  Phosphate  quiets  the  nerves  and  Induct-s 
sleep. 


to  solve  his  problem.  No.  113.  He  writes  :  "You 
may  have  noticed  that  there  are  13  White  pieces, 
and  the  solutions  all  told  make  13.  Some  folks 
believe  that  13  is  an  unlucky  number.  Maybe 
that  was  what  was  the  matter  with  the  boys.''  It 
was  also  113. 

The  score  of  the  competitors  at  the  St.  Peters, 
burg  Chess-Tournament  at  the  completion  of  each 
round: 

First  Second  Third  Fourth  Fifth  Sixth 

Lasker 2         3^^  s%         1^         9%  «'>i 

Pillsbury. .   ..2         4}^  6^         6'A         j  8 

Steinitz i  2  J;  4'A  ^'A  7i4  oJi 

Tschigorin. .  .1  i)..  i}z         3J2  6  7 

The  results  of  the  thirty-six  games  according  to 
the  openings: 

White  Black 
Openings.  Played.   Won.  Won.  Drawn 

Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 12 

Ruv  Lopez 8 

Petroflf 6 

Evans  Gambit 4 

P-Q4 2 

4  Knights'  Game i 

Giuoco  Piano i 

Queen's  Gambit i 

2  Knights' Defense 1 

Totals 36 
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6 

4 

5 

0 

3 

2 
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I 
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I 

1 

I 

0 

0 
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'0 

0 
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1 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Vou  have  not  read  this  before ! 

The  ''  Pass  -  It  -  On  -  Society/' 

Probably  many  of  our  readers  have  already  heard  of  this  society  and  its  work.  It  was  started  on  a  suggestion 
made  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Farrar,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  who  writes,  on  February  8,  1895  :  "  My  Dear  Sir  :  Booth's  Pocket 
Inhaler  works  like  a  charm.  The  first  inhalation  gave  relief.  It  is  a  blessing  to  humanity,  and  I  am  sorry  it  is  not 
better  known.  I  add  my  7iame  to  the  '  Pass-It-On-Society.'  "  On  December  5,  1895  (ten  months  later),  Dr.  Farrar 
writes:  "I  believe  it  is  a  real  blessing  to  the  afflicted."  If  you  are  suffering  with  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrhal  Deafness,  Hay  Fever,  Rose  Cold,  or  any  similar  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  send  for  HYOMEI, 
the  new  and  wonderful  Australiafi   "  Dry- Air"   treatment  comprised  in 

Booth's  ''Hyomei     Pocket  Inhaler 
Outfit  by  mail,  $1.00. 

Your  friend  would  not  "  pass-it-on  "  to  you  unless  convinced  of  its  merit.  In  ASTHUA  Hyomci  gives  instant  relief, 
stops  the  cougli,  the  wheezinjj  and  gasping,  and  makes  breathing  easy  in  a  few  moments  linu  .  In  CATAKRH  it  removes  the 
offensive  acciitiiulat  ions,  clears  the  head,  removes  catarrhal  deafness  and  purifies  the  breath.  It  cures  BSONCHITIS  perma- 
nently and  robs  CROUP  of  its  terrors. 

HOW  THE  '^PASS-IT-ON-SOCIETY'^  GROWS. 


5 


GrifTin,  Ga.,  July  8,  iS.;;. 
Like  Dr.  Farr.ir,  I  •w.nnt  to  join  the  "Pass-U-On- 
Society."     I  am  so  graiefu!  for  the  good  results  that 
I  have  received  from  the  use  of  Hyomei,  and  I  have 
already  bpoken  of  it  to  a  number  of  mv  friends. 

C.  I.  Stacy.  Sec'y'Y.  M.  C.  A. 

liMfTalo.  N.  Y.,  Aus.  21,  1893. 

In  thirty  ye.irs'  experience  in  the  practice  of  med- 
icine I  have  never  given  my  n.amo  in  support  of  a 
proprietary  remedy,  until  I  met  with  Hyomci.  which 
I  liidorse  with  all  my  heart  (professional  ethics  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding).  Since  testing  Hyo- 
mei in  l.aryneitis.  Bronchitis.  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Hay 
Kevcr.  I  believe  in  it  for  itself,  for  what  it  has  done, 
and  I  gladly  add  ray  name  to  the  "  Pass-lt-On- 
Socieiy." 

S.  H.  Morris,  M.D..  15-)  Franklin  St. 

P  S. — You  .ire  at  liberty  to  use  this  as  you  may 
rlccm  best. 

Pass  Christian,  Miss. 
I  have  been  a  sufTerer  from  Catarrh  and  lironchi- 
lis  ever  since  Last  August :  my  pastor.  Rev.  O.  W. 
Kliiwcrs,  advised  me  to  try  your  remedy.  He  has 
Xkkw  using  one  of  your  Pocket  Inhalers  ever  since 
la,t  Spring,  anil  has  derived  much  benefit  from  it. 
Mi^-.   r.BKTHA   li,   Sii;w.\nii.  Harrison  County. 


New  York,  Feb.  1,  1895. 

I  have  been  troubled  with  linmchitis  for  about 
four  years.  No  medicine  helped  me.  About  two 
weeks  ago  I  tried  one  of  your  Pocket  Inhalers, 
which  g.ive  me  immediate  relief.  Sunday  evening 
our  pastor,  the  Rt.v.  Dr.  Farrar,  spoke  with  great 
difficulty,  ap[>.arently  from  a  heavy  cold  settled  in 
his  chest.  I  sent  him  one  of  your  Pocket  Inhalers. 
I  inclose  his  reply. 

Halsey  Fitch,  170-172  Chambers  Street. 

(Dr.  Farrar  s  reply  is  given  above). 

Greensboro,  Ala.,  Sept.  15,  1895. 
Your   Hyomei    cured    me    of  Catarrh    after  other 
remedies  tailed  ;   will  add  my  name  to  the  "Pass-It- 
On-Society."  Yours  truly, 

W.  M.  Seav. 

New  York.  Sept,  20,  1895. 
I  take  pleasure  in  adding  my  name  to  the  long  list 
of  those  whose  lives  have  been  made  happier  by  the 
use  of  Hyomei.  It  is  not  only  an  instant  relief  to 
Catarrh  sufTercrs,  but  will  cure  this  disease  entirely. 
I  have  bee[i  the  instrument  of  inducing  many  friends 
and  ac(|u.iiniances  to  seek  relief  through  its  use.  I 
have  yet  to  learn  of  one  who  has  not  been  benefited 
I  want  to  •'  pass-it-on." 

.\.  ('..  TiiDMi'SdN,  33  Wall  Street. 


American  Uoton  Lipb  lNSUi?ANrB  Company,  44, 
46,48,  Cedar  St.,  New  York.  February  19,  1806. 
Please  find  enclosed  one  doll.ar  for  which  send  one 
Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit  to  my  friend,  D.  S.  Walton, 
134  Franklin  St..  City.  It  has  done  me  so  much 
good  that  I  never  cease  recommending  it  to  my 
friends  and  as  you  know  have  bought  as  many  as 
12  or  15  which  I  have  given  to  personal  friends,  and 
have  influenced  more  than  twice  this  number  to 
Duy  them,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  one  who  has  not 
thanked  me  for  recommending  it.  It  has  completely 
cured  my  little  daughter  of  Catarrh,  from  which  she 
has  bceu  sutTenng  for  years. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  S.  Nl/tiENT  (Treasurer). 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  3,  1895. 
I  will  tell  you  cxndidly  your  ren\euy  has  given  me 
more  relief  from  my  Asthma  than  anything  1  have 
used,  and  really  I  have  been  so  enthusiastic  over  it 
that  I  have  made  a  great  many  converts,  not  only 
in  .-Vlbany,  but  West  Iroy.  The  effect  Hyomei  has 
on  me  is  very  pleasant  ;  when  I  am  oppressed  tor 
breath,  I  inhale  a  short  time,  and  the  great  desire 
to  cough  is  gone.  The  little  Inhaler  is  my  constant 
cumpaiiion. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Bantham,  359  Clinton  Avenue. 


HYOMEI  is  a  purely   vegetable   antiseptic,  and    destroys    the 
jjerms  and  microbes  which  cause  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

Inc  air  ihor..ui;hly  c  barged  with  Hyomei,  is  inhaled  through  the  Pocket  Inhaler  .at  the 
mouth,  and.  after  [..rmcaiiiig  the  minutest  air  cells,  is  slowly  exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is 
nroMiatK  cl.-liglittiil  to  inh.il,-.  and  gives  miniediate  relief  It  sions  all  spasmodic  coughing  in- 
M.iiillv.  ■  ii-  irs  :\n-  v. I.  e,  rxiMiids  ihc  liiiii;s,  and  iiicrcasrs  the  breathing  «  apacity 

Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit,  Complete,  by  Mail,  81.00,  consisting  of  pocket  inhaler  (made 

..I  dco.lori/cd  har<l  rubber,  be.iiitiliilly  polished). a  hoiile  ot  Hvomei.  a  dropper,  and  full  directions 

lor  UMiig.    If  y-Hi  arc  r////  skcpiical.  send  me  your  ..ddress.  and  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei  does  cure.  Consull.ation  and  trial  treatment  free  at  my  01 

uyoiuei  Baim.-  All  antiseptic  skm  food  for  weak  chests,  bums,  scalds,  cliauucd  lips,  rough  hands,  frost  bites,  eczema,  etc.     Nothing  has   been  discov 

•■■■•frcLUVLloi  ih.;  |,urpose»named.     Price  by  mail,  50  cents.  ,.     ^     i>/-krkTH     -. ,    c— .* 4,v.    c.       m  »/      i 

R.  T.  BOOTH,  23  East  20th  St.,  New  York 


I 

Cures  by  Inhalation 


thee, 
vcred 


Uur  reudtTb  will  confer  n  luvur  by  nhDutjs  mentioiiiufc;  The  Litkuaky  Diokst  when  writiiis,'  to  Mr.  Booth. 
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Mr.  Purcell  Not  a  Bishop. 

In  our  issue  of  March  21  we  inadvertently'  spoke  of  Mr.  Edmund  Sheridan 
Purcell,  author  of  the  "Life  of  Cardinal  Manning,"  as  Bis/top  Pur  cell.  No 
one  probably  will  be  more  surprised  than  Mr.  Purcell  himself — a  simple, 
untonsured  layman— to  learn  of  his  thus  sudden  elevation  to  the  episcopa- 
cy. Mr.  James  M.  Kirvvin,  of  the  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C, 
points  out  our  error,  and  we  hereby  make  correction. 

Editor  of  the  Literary  Digest. 


TOPICS   OF  THE   DAY. 


SECRETARY   CARLISLE    AS    A 

CANDIDATE. 


PRESIDENTIAL 


PARTY  journals  appear  to  be  confident  that  John  G.  Carlisle, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  a  formidable  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  President.  A  dinner  with  New  York 
bankers  not  long  ago  was  followed  by  considerable  newspaper 
discussion  of  his  possibilities  as  a  candidate,  and,  more  recently, 
a  letter  from  him  to  Congressman  Patterson,  of  Tennessee,  deny- 
ing that  the  policy  of  the  Treasury  has  discriminated  against 
silver  in  the  redemption  of  currency,  is  interpreted  by  some  as  a 
politic  stroke  influenced  by  desire  for  the  nomination. 

This  letter  is  a  reply  to  the  criticism  of  ex-Speaker  Crisp,  of 
Georgia,  who  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
speaking  of  Secretary  Carlisle  : 

"  He  refuses  to  give  silver  for  gold,  because  he  must  hold  the  silver  to 
pay  the  silver  certificates  and  Sherman  notes  issued  under  the  act  of  1890, 
and  when  a  Sherman  note  issued  under  the  act  of  1890  is  presented  he  re- 
deems it  in  gold  and  not  in  silver.  What  mockery  is  this  ?  What  sort  of 
friendly  treatment  is  accorded  silver  by  this  law  and  the  practise  that 
obtains  at  the  treasury  of  the  United  States?' 

Mr.  Carlisle's  answer  is  to  the  effect  that  whenever  there  has 
been  "free"  silver — that  is,  a  supply  over  and  above  that  which  is 
required  by  law  to  be  retained  in  the  Treasury  for  the  redemption 
of  outstanding  silver  certificates  and  Treasury  notes — he  has  paid 
it  out  on  demand.  When  the  holders  of  Treasury  notes,  how- 
ever, demanded  payment  in  gold  they  had  to  be  paid  in  gold. 
This  practise  of  paying  according  to  the  demands  of  the  hote- 
holders,  the  Secretary  insists,  is  treating  both  metals  exactly 
alike.     For  a  short  time  in  1893  he  suspended  payments  in  stand- 


ard dollars  because  he  had  no  more  than  the  lawful  limit  of  silver 
on  hand,  and  he  began  to  redeem  and  cancel  the  silver  certificates 
and  Treasury  notes  with  it  at  that  time.  About  H))4  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  so  redeemed  and  canceled  since  that  date. 
The  Secretary  further  says  that  if  there  has  been  discrimination 
it  has  been  in  favor  of  silver,  for  the  Government  has  paid  for 
shipping  it  to  note  depositors,  whereas  no  one  gets  Treasury  gold 
shipped  to  him  free  of  charge  for  transiDortation. 

Represents  the  Administration.— "i\Ir.  Carlisle  will  go  before 
the  Chicago  convention  as  the  representative  of  the  sound-money 
policy  of  the  Cleveland  Administration.  His  nomination  over 
what  promises  to  be  an  intensely  bitter  opposition  from  some 
parts  of  the  South  and  West  will  make  the  issue  the  most  promi- 
nent one  in  the  coming  national  contest.  Secretary  Carlisle, 
above  all  men  in  the  country  occupying  prominent  position,  and 
recognized  as  a  party  leader,  represents  what  may  be  called  the 
distinctive  policies  of  the  Cleveland  Administration  on  tariff  and 
currency  reform.  He  is  a  veteran  in  the  ranks  of  the  revenue  re- 
formers, and  recognized  as  the  foremost  advocate  of  'sound 
money'  in  the  sense  of  opposition  to  free  coinage  and  the  divorc- 
ing of  the  federal  Government  from  the  banking  business.  His 
opposition  to  free  coinage  is  the  more  marked  because  he  has 
frankly  stated  he  has  changed  his  views  on  that  subject,  having 
formerly  held  to  free  coinage,  and  as  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
Department  has  been  forced  to  clearly  define  his  position.  Doing 
so  became  part  of  his  official  duty,  and  for  this  he  has  become  a 
target  for  all  the  silver  cranks  in  the  country.  The  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  Carlisle's  candidacy  will  throw  new  life  into  the 
Democratic  Party  by  forcing  on  its  attention  the  issues  that  must 
be  met  at  Chicago  both  as  regards  platform  and  candidate." — T/ie 
Post  {Dem.),  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Carlisle's  Position  Known.— "It  is  a  matter  of  justifiable 
pride  that  a  man  like  Carlisle  has  entered  the  race.  He  can  not 
but  benefit  by  comparison  with  the  men  and  the  methods  which 
the  opposition  has  seen  fit  to  adopt.  They  have  shown  them- 
selves dodgers,  straddlers,  and  totally  lacking  in  that  courage 
without  which  convictions  are  far  worse  than  neutrality.  In  their 
contest  they  are  showing  the  curse  of  bos.sism  and  corruption  in 
their  worst  forms.  They  do  not  appeal  to  the  judgment  or  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  but  to  the  power  of  money  and  of  the  ma- 
chine. As  against  such  a  disreputable  combination,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  clean,  capable,  and  honorable  man,  who  has  been  tried, 
whose  long  public  services  are  his  best  commendation,  who  for 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century  has  served  the  people,  preferring 
honesty  to  riches,  whose  integrity  is  unimpeachable  and  whose 
loyalty  to  the  masses  is  up  to  the  fullest  measure  of  patriotism,  is 
to  be  hailed  with  the  highest  approval.  .  .  .  Every  one  knows 
how  Mr.  Carlisle  stands  upon  the  political  issues  of  the  day.  He 
leaves  nothing  to  be  guessed  at  or  inferred.  Those  who  oppose 
the  man  must  combat  his  principles,  for  he  is  incapable  of  com- 
promise for  the  furtherance  of  personal  ends  in  which  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  people  are  involved." —  The  Free  Press  {Dejn.) , 
Detroit. 

The  Blunder  Will  Not  be  Committed.— "There  is  little  either 
in  the  public  career  or  personality  of  Mr.  Carlisle  to  arouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Democratic  masses,  or  to  win  recruits  from  the 
independent  or  Republican  ranks.  His  nomination  would  be  a 
preposterous  prophecy  of  failure  ;  but  it  will  not  be  made.  The 
Democratic  Party  will  not  deliberately  invite  defeat  by  such  an 
ill-considered  experiment.  With  the  right  man  at  the  head,  the 
Democracy  will  make  a  grand  canvass.  And  that  man,  whoever 
he  may  be,  should  be  chosen.  A  blunder  like  Carlisle's  nomina- 
tion would  be  clearly  fatal.  We  do  not  believe  that  President 
Cleveland  favors  it,  or  could  bring  it  about  if  he  did.  If  Mr. 
Cleveland  is  unwilling  to  run  himself,  he  will  be  unable  to  control 
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the  Chicago  convention,  except  he  shall  obey  public  sentiment  by 
favoring  a  strong  man  like  Whitney  or  Russell  for  the  standard- 
bearer."— 77/f /V,;'i-j  {Devi.),   Troy,  A'.   Y. 

Blackburn  Men  Would  Oppose  Him.— "The  Blackburn  men 
in  the  Kentucky  legislature  may  be  set  down  as  opposed  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Carlisle  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  declined  to  bring  the  influence  of  his  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  bear  upon  the  Carlisle  men  in  the  Legislature,  and 
thus  offended  them.  He  pleaded  in  a  letter  which  he  recently 
wrote  on  the  subject  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  at- 
tempt to  influence  the  action  of  the  legislature.  Mr.  Carlisle  is 
a  man  of  extraordinary  ability,  but  he  can  not  control  either  the 
goldites  or  the  silverites  when  it  comes  to  a  battle  royal  between 
them. 

"An  objection  that  may  be  made  against  Mr.  Carlisle  is  that  as 
soon  as  the  war  between  the  States  ended,  or  sooner,  perhaps,  he 
made  it  a  habit  to  take  the  iron-clad  oath  of  office.  As  he  is  a 
Southern  mail,  this  fact  will  not  strengthen  him  in  the  South." — 
The  Dispatch,  {Dein. ) ,  Richmond,   Va. 

The  Nomination  Would  Renew  Sectional  Animosities. — "It 
is  a  lamentable  fact,  but  none  the  less  a  fact,  that  the  representa- 
tive of  the  soundest  Democratic  doctrine  prominent  in  public  lite 
now,  not  considering  President  Cleveland,  would  be  attacked  if 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  because  of  the  'section'  of  the 
country  from  which  he  comes,  and  that  the  rabid  Northern  and 
Southern  Republicans  would  unfurl  the 'bloody  shirt,'  flaunt  it 
in  the  breeze,  and  again  resort  to  all  methods  used  in  the  past  to 
revive  and  give  renewed  life  to  sectional  animosities.  .  .  .  Sec- 
tional animosities  in  the  North  are  dying  out,  in  the  South  the 
people  are  too  busy  trying  to  develop  their  States  and  add  to  their 
personal  comforts  and  welfare  to  worry  over  sectional  strife  or  to 
allow  it  to  bob  up;  and  while  there  is  no  tenable  reason  for  not 
taking  a  Presidential  nominee  from  the  South,  there  is  a  senti- 
mental one  making  such  a  choice  doubtful  because  of  the  mode 
of  attack  it  would  meet  with." — The  American  {Don.),  Nash- 
-i'ille,  Tenn. 

Objection  to  Him  is  Personal,  Not  Sectional. — "This  letter 
[to  Congressman  Patterson]  is  an  all-sufficient  answer  to  Mr. 
Crisp,  and  should  be  satisfactory  to  the  country  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  Mr.  Carlisle's  official  action,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can 
be  interpreted  as  a  Presidential  boom.  The  public  knows  the 
writer  just  as  well  as  it  did  before  it  was  published,  but  no  better 
now  than  then.  He  is  a  weak  man  who  has  been  kept  to  the 
mark  by  the  President,  and  whose  one  admirable  faculty  is  that 
of  clear  and  succinct  statement.  His  reputation  was  made  in 
debate,  and  he  has  failed  miserably  in  executive  office  and  in 
dealing  with  men.  He  would  not  command  as  big  a  vote  to-day 
as  he  could  have  secured  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  objection  to 
him  is  personal,  not  sectional.  If  his  party  stood  any  show  to 
win  it  all,  the  fact  that  its  candidate  came  from  the  South  would 
do  it  no  harm.  The  North  is  ready  now  to  elect  a  Southern  man 
for  President,  provided  he  stands  for  the  right  principles  and  has 
the  proper  stuff  in  him." — The  Joitrnal  {Rep.),  Chicago. 

Juggles  with  the  Facts. — "Mr.  Crisp  must  know  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  silver  in  the  Treasury  which  must  be  kept  there 
for  redemption  of  outstanding  paper  money,  and  that,  aside  from 
that,  the  Treasury  would  be  only  too  glad  now  and  at  all  times, 
under  every  Secretary  from  Sherman  to  Carlisle,  to  exchange 
silver  for  gold,  and  increase  the  actual  circulation  of  silver.  So 
far  as  concerns  the  repulsion  of  that  charge,  the  Secretary  is  per- 
fectly justified  in  all  that  he  says,  and  that  was  the  main  feature 
of  the  (juoted  clause  of  the  Crisji  speech. 

"Hut  Mr.  Carlisle  went  on  at  great  length  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  no  discrimination  shown  as  between  the  two 
kinds  of  hard  money  in  'current  redemption,'  as  the  phrase  is. 
This  is  disingenuous,  to  say  the  least.  Under  the  law  the  Treas- 
ury can  use  either  coin  in  redemption.  The  option  between  them 
belongs  to  the  redeemer,  and  not  to  the  payee,  but  Secretary 
Carlisle,  like  all  his  predecessors  since  resumption  began,  has 
uniformly  waived  that  option  in  favor  of  the  payee.  He  got 
silver  if  ho  wanted  it,  but  not  otherwise.  One  would  get  no  such 
idea  from  the  Carlisle  letter.  He  juggles  with  facts  in  a  way  illy 
becoming  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency." — The  Inter  Ocean 
(Rep.),  Chicago. 


McKlNLEY'S    FINANCIAL    PLANK    IN    THE 
WEST    AND   SOUTH. 

THE  "McKinley"  plank  in  favor  of  "bimetalism,"  adopted 
by  the  Republican  State  convention  of  Ohio  this  month, 
continues  to  be  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  party  press.  We 
quote  the  declaration  again  : 

"  We  contend  for  honest  money  ;  for  a  currency  of  gold,  silver,  and  paper, 
with  which  to  measure  our  exchanges,  that  shall  be  as  sound  as  the  Gov- 
ernment and  as  untarnished  as  its  honor  ;  and  to  that  end  we  favor  bimet- 
alism and  demand  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard  money,  either 
in  accordance  with  a  ratio  to  be  fixed  by  an  international  agreement,  if  that 
can  be  obtained,  or  under  such  restrictions  and  such  provisions,  to  be  de- 
termined by  legislation,  as  will  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  parities  of 
values  of  the  two  metals,  so  that  the  purchasing  and  debt-paying  power  of 
the  dollar,  whether  of  silver,  gold,  or  paper,  shall  be  at  all  times  equal." 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) ,  almost  alone  of  all  the  Eastern 
papers  of  wide  reputation  in  either  party,  heartily  approved  the 
Ohio  plank.  It  was  denounced  in  chorus  as  a  straddle  that  would 
satisfy  nobody  if  it  should  be  adopted  by  the  St.  Louis  conven- 
tion. 

We  give  this  week  a  number  of  comments  from  Western  and 
Southern  papers  which  show  that  the  radical  free-silver  journals 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  Ohio  plank,  altho  numerous  journals  of 
influence  throughout  the  country  are  inclined  to  express  the  belief 
that  the  plank  suits  present  political  circumstances. 

Recognition  of  Free  Silver  Strength.— "  If  the  Republicans  of 
the  West  were  certain  that  this  declaration  was  made  in  good 
laith  and  would  be  respected  accordingly  by  Major  McKinley  in 
the  event  of  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  they  would  be  satis- 
fied ;  but  in  view  of  their  past  experience  with  a  very  similar 
financial  plank  incorporated  in  the  Republican  national  platform 
at  Minneapolis  four  years  ago,  they  would  not  be  justified  in  as- 
suming that  the  Ohio  Republicans  meant  exactly  what  they  said 
when  they  adopted  that  monetary  declaration  yesterday.  We 
can  not  forget  that  John  Sherman  is  still  the  head  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  Ohio,  and  within  a  fortnight  he  has  given  a  defini- 
tion of  his  theory  of  bimetalism  which  is  utterly  repugnant  to 
right  and  reason  and  to  the  Republicans  of  the  Far  West.  Sena- 
tor Sherman  holds  that  bimetalism  means  that  gold  shall  be  the 
sole  standard  of  value,  with  silver  halves  and  quarters  and  dimes 
to  make  small  change.  If  that  is  what  the  Ohio  convention 
meant  yesterday,  and  if  that  is  what  Major  McKinley  regards  as 
bimetalism,  the  Republicans  of  Colorado  and  the  other  silver- 
producing  States  of  the  West  must  beg  leave  to  refuse  their  sup- 
port to  any  platform  or  candidate  that  would  uphold  such  a  false 
and  vicious  coinage  theory  as  that. 

"Of  course  it  counts  on  our  side  that  the  Ohio  convention  did 
not  declare  outright  for  the  single  gold  standard,  as  it  has  been 
so  urgently  pressed  to  do  by  the  money  power  and  the  leading 
Republican  papers  and  politicians  of  the  Far  East,  because  it 
shows  that  our  Ohio  brethren  recognize  the  fact  that  no  Republi- 
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can  ticket  can  be  elected  this  year  or  in  the  future  on  a  single 
gold  standard  platform." — The  Republican  {Rep.),  Denver. 

Dodge  and  Pretense. — "So  the  Republican  conventions  of 
Iowa  and  Ohio  have  talked  for  the  banker  and  the  money-lender, 
have  attempted  to  say  soft  and  cooing  things  to  the  toilers  of  the 
world,  the  owners  of  land,  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  producers  of 
wheat,  wine,  and  wool,  and  they  have  not  been  listened  to.  The 
monetary  conference  device  and  the  Latin  Union  dodge,  and  the 
concurrence  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  pretense,  have  served  their 
day,  and  the  parties  are  called  upon  to  shoot  or  give  up  the  gun. 
A  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  upon 
a  plain,  unequivocal  platform,  pledging  the  Administration  to  be 
inaugurated  by  his  election  to  this  one  paramount  and  vital  issue, 
will  carry  the  State  of  California  by  a  majority  of  30,000  over  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  candidates.  And  don't  you  forget 
\\.."~-The  Post  {Ind.  Rep.),  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Conservative  and  Safe. — "This  deliverance  is  conservative  and 
safe.  As  the  understanding  is  that  McKinley  drew  up  this  plank 
of  the  platform,  it  is  sufficient  voucher  of  his  orthodoxy.  It 
means  that  he  indorses  the  action  of  the  Republicans  in  1893  in 
voting  for  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law,  and  that  he  stands 
with  his  party  in  applauding  the  recent  overwhelming  Republi- 
can vote  in  the  House  against  the  free-silver  substiutte  for  the 
Dingleybond  bill.  The  chances  are  that  the  national  convention 
will,  as  it  should,  declare  more  specifically  and  emphatically 
against  free  silver  but  a  State  convention  held  before  that  gath- 
ering, especially  a  convention  of  a  State  which  presents  a  conspic- 
uous aspirant  for  the  Presidenc3\  will  naturally  feel  a  little  diffi- 
dent about  taking  advanced  ground."  —  77/t'  Globe-Democrat 
{Rep.),  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

No  Attempt  to  Dictate. — "A  somewhat  exaggerated  impor- 
tance is  being  attached  to  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Republi- 
can State  convention  of  Ohio,  held  at  Columbus  last  week.  It  is 
customary  for  State  conventions,  Presidential  year  as  other  years, 
to  adopt  resolutions  reflecting,  so  far  as  concerns  national  politics, 
the  latest  national  platform,  and  that  is  all  the  Ohio  convention 
did.  There  is  no  ground  for  seeing  in  that  Columbus  platform 
an  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  St.  Louis  convention  of  three  months 
later." — The  Inter  Ocean  {Rep.),  Chicago. 

"The  declaration  of  the  Ohio  Republican  convention  on  the 
money  question  is  not  as  clear-cut  and  emphatic  as  could  be 
wished,  but  it  is  susceptible  of  a  satisfactory  construction.  This 
is  simply  a  declaration  in  favor  of  an  interconvertible  currency, 
such  as  we  have  now.  The  kind  of  'bimetalism'  asked  for  by  the 
Ohio  Republicans  is  precisely  the  kind  of  bimetalism  that  the 
United  States  has  now  in  actual  practise."— 7//^  Tribune  {Rep.), 
Minneapolis. 

Obscure  and  Enigmatical, — "It  is  not  equivocal  or  double- 
faced  in  the  sense  that  it  may  be  taken  to  mean  things  contrary 
in  their  character.  But  it  is  obscure  and  enigmatical.  It  is  the 
demand  of  all  honest  men  that  this  demand  for  honest  money 
shall  be  clearly  stated  without  being  complicated  with  any  im- 
practicable theories  about  a  double  standard,  which  belong  to  and 
are  dependent  upon  a  condition  of  things  which  does  not  now 
exist  in  this  country  or  in  the  world,  and  which  there  is  no  pres- 
ent prospect  of  attaining  in  the  present  generation.  "—7y/<'  Pioneer 
Press  {Rep.),  St.  Paul. 

Protection,  Not  Money,  the  Overshadowing  Issue.— "The 
money  plank  is  that  of  1895.  If  the  money  question  was  to  be 
the  great  issue  this  year,  a  more  perspicuous  definition  of  the  Re- 
publican position  than  is  attempted  in  the  Columbus  resolution 
would  be  desirable  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  Republican  doctrine  of 
honest  money  is  well  understood,  and  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  protection  is  to  be  the  overshadowing  issue  in  the 
national  campaign,  there  will  be  no  disposition  to  find  fault  with 
the  financial  plank.  Besides,  the  national  convention  has  the 
final  voice  upon  this  subject,  as  upon  all  others." — The  Times- 
Star  {Rep.),  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Not  an  Outspoken  Foe  to  Free  Coinage.— "Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  when  a  man  is  endeavoring  to  show  that  he  is 
sound  on  a  given  proposition,  he  appeals  to  the  strongest  parts  of 
his  record  in  proof  of  his  soundness.  This  Mr.  McKinle.yhas  not 
done.  He  shows  that  he  has  always  been  in  favor  of  having 
'good  dollars'  and  of  'keeping  gold  and  silver  money  side  by 


side,'  but  he  does  not,  tho  he  might  easily  have  done  so,  show 
that  there  was  a  time  in  his  career  when  he  was  an  outspoken  foe 
to  free  coinage.  Is  this  because  he  does  not  now  care  to  be  con- 
sidered such  a  foe  ? 

"One  thing  is  certain,  the  people  will  want  to  be  sure  that  any 
man  whom  they  elect  President  will  veto  a  free  coinage  bill  if 
Congress  shall  send  one  to  him.  Generalities  and  platitudes, 
such  as  those  in  which  Mr.  McKinley  indulges  will  not  satisfy 
people  whose  business  prosperity  depends  upon  maintaining  a 
sound  system  of  finance."—  The  News  {Ind.),  Indianapolis. 

"The  McKinley  financial  resolution  is  not  even  half  honest.  It 
is  wholly  dishonest.  It  does  not  declare  for  a  gold  standard  or 
for  bimetalism.  It  lies  on  both  sides.  To  the  East  it  presents  a 
golden  glow  and  to  the  West  a  silver  sheen."— 7"^^  Plain  Dealer 
{Dcm.),  Cleveland,  O/iio. 

Coquetry  with  Silver  Men.— "Their  national  platform  will 
probably  be  something  of  the  same  sort.  It  is  not  a  very  satis- 
factory one,  all  must  admit.  It  is  of  that  general  sort  of  charac- 
ter that  may  be  read  any  way  by  any  one,  and  is  made  to  catch 
gudgeons  and  fool  simpletons.  If  it  or  anything  like  it  were 
made  the  Democratic  platform  it  would  assume  the  defeat  of  the 
party  beyond  hope.  But,  as  a  Republican  platform,  it  will  be 
viewed  by  the  country  very  differently  from  the  view  that  would 
be  taken  of  it  if  it  were  the  Democratic  platform.  As  the  Repub- 
lican platform,  it  will  be  viewed  as  a  piece  of  coquetry  with  the 
free-silver  men.  But  if  it  were  the  Democratic  platform  it  would 
be  considered  a  piece  of  coquetry  with  the  sound-money  men. 
The  Democratic  platform  must  be  unequivocal  if  we  would  re- 
gain the  country's  confidence.  We  must  declare  for  the  single 
gold  standard  with  as  much  silver  as  is  necessary  for  subsidiary 
coinage,  and,  if  we  fail  to  do  this,  we  are  lost  beyond  the  hope  of 
redemption." — 77/^  Times  {Don.),  Richmond,   Va. 

"The  declaration  is  for  the  gold  standard,  or  the  silver  stand- 
ard;  for  bimetalism  and  monometalism ;  for  greenbackism, 
fiatism,  or  for  no  money  at  all.  It  is  all  the  straddles  of  all  the 
parties  and  all  the  cranks  whipped  into  one  conglomerate  and 
clammy  mass  and  offered  up  as  a  sort  of  sickening  libation  to 
McKinleyism.  Meaning  everything,  it  means  nothing;  and, 
meaning  nothing,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Republi- 
can national  convention  will  adopt  it  or  something  very  much 
like  it,  and  we  shall  again  have  the  spectacle  of  a  great  party  in- 
viting the  people  to  a  Barmecide  feast." — 77/^  Constitution, 
{Dem.),  Atlanta. 


ROOSEVELT  ON  THE   MONROE   DOCTRINE. 

T~^HEODORE  ROOSEVELT  believes  in  a  Monroe  doctrine 
^  worth  fighting  for.  He  says,  in  eflfect,  that  our  educa- 
ted men  who  do  not  catch  the  spirit  of  Americanism  which 
prompted  the  fighting  application  of  the  doctrine  to  the  Vene- 
zuelan controversy,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  expresses  his  opinions  in  the  March  issue  of  The  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  a  magazine  published  for  college  graduates.  His 
personal  reputation  for  the  fighting  virtues  in  public  office  is  not 
likely  to  be  dimmed  by  the  fact  that  on  this  subject  he  speaks  as 
a  graduate  of  Harvard,  whence  came  most  severe  criticisms  of 
President  Cleveland's  Venezuelan  message. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  contends  that  the  Monroe  doctrine,  in  brief,  for- 
bids European  encroachment  on  American  soil.  It  should  not 
be  so  rigidly  defined  as  to  prevent  taking  into  account  varying 
degrees  of  national  interest  in  varying  cases,  and  the  doctrine 
implies  no  wish  to  establish  a  protectorate  over  other  American 
states.     We  quote : 

"The  Monroe  doctrine  should  not  be  considered  from  any  purely 
academic  standpoint,  but  as  a  broad,  general  principle  of  living 
policy.  It  is  to  be  justified  not  by  precedent  merely,  but  by  the 
needsof  the  nation  and  the  true  interests  of  Western  civilization.  .  . 
In  other  words,  if  the  Monroe  doctrine  did  not  already  exist  it 
would  be  necessary  forthwith  to  create  it.  .  .  .  The  Monroe  doc- 
trine is  not  a  question  of  law  at  all.  It  is  a  question  of  policy. 
It  is  a  question  to  be  considered  not  only  by  statesmen,  but  by  all 
good  citizens.  Lawyers,  as  lawyers,  have  absolutely  nothing 
whatever  to  say  about  it.     To  argue  that  it  can  not  be  recognized 
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as  a  principle  of  international  law,  is  a  mere  waste  of  breath. 
Nobody  cares  whether  it  is  or  is  not  so  recognized,  any  more  than 
any  one  cares  whether  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
Washington's  farewell  address  are  so  recognized.  .   .  . 

"Primarily,  our  action  is  based  on  national  self-interest.  In 
other  words,  it  is  patriotic.  A  certain  limited  number  of  persons 
are  fond  of  decrying  patriotism  as  a  selfish  virtue,  and  strive  with 
all  their  feeble  might  to  inculcate  in  its  place  a  kind  of  milk-and- 
water  cosmopolitanism.  These  good  people  are  never  men  of 
robust  character  or  of  imposing  personality,  and  the  plea  itself  is 
not  worth  considering.  Some  reformers  may  urge  that  in  the 
ages'  distant  future  patriotism,  like  the  habit  of  monogamous 
marriage,  will  become  a  needless  and  obsolete  virtue  ;  but  just  at 
present  the  man  who  loves  other  countries  as  much  as  he  does  his 
own  is  quite  as  no.xious  a  member  of  society  as  the  man  who  loves 
other  women  as  much  as  he  loves  his  wife.  Love  of  country  is  an 
elemental  virtue,  like  love  of  home,  or  like  honesty  or  courage." 

The  justification,  "historically  and  morally,"  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  and  its  present  application,  leads  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  sub- 
stantially counsel  the  educated  critics  to  learn  patriotism  for  their 
own  good  and  the  good  of  the  country.     He  writes : 

"It  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  every  college  man,  and, 
indeed,  to  every  man  who  believes  in  the  good  effects  of  a  liberal 
education,  to  see  the  false  views  which  seem  to  obtain  among  so 
many  of  the  leaders  of  educated  thought,  not  only  upon  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  but  upon  every  question  which  involves  the 
existence  of  a  feeling  of  robust  Americanism.  Every  educated 
man  who  puts  himself  out  of  touch  with  the  current  of  American 
thought,  and  who  on  conspicuous  occasions  assumes  an  attitude 
hostile  to  the  interest  of  America,  is  doing  what  he  can  to  weaken 
the  influence  of  educated  men  in  American  life.  The  crude,  ill- 
conditioned  jealousy  of  education,  which  is  so  often  and  so 
Jamentably  shown  by  large  bodies  of  our  people,  is  immensely 
stimulated  by  the  action  of  those  prominent  educated  men  in 
whom  education  seems  to  have  destroyed  the  strong,  virile  vir- 
tues, and  especially  the  spirit  of  Americanism. 

"No  nation  can  achieve  real  greatness  if  its  people  are  not  both 
essentially  moral  and  essentially  manly,  both  sets  of  qualities 
are  necessary.  It  is  an  admirable  thing  to  possess  refinement 
and  cultivation,  but  the  price  is  too  dear  if  they  must  be  paid  for 
at  the  cost  of  the  rugged  fighting  qualities,  which  make  a  man 
able  to  do  a  man's  work  in  the  world,  and  which  make  his  heart 
beat  with  that  kind  of  love  of  country  which  is  shown  not  only  in 
readiness  to  try  to  make  her  civic  life  better,  but  also  to  stand 
up  manfully  for  her  when  her  honor  and  influence  are  at  stake  in 
a  dispute  with  a  foreign  power.  A  heavy  responsibility  rests  on 
the  educated  man.  It  is  a  double  discredit  to  him  to  go  wrong, 
whether  his  shortcomings  take  the  form  of  shirking  his  every- 
day civic  duties,  or  of  abandonment  of  the  nation's  rights  in  a 
foreign  quarrel.  He  must  no  more  be  misled  by  the  sneers  of 
those  who  always  write  'patriotism'  between  inverted  commas 
than  by  the  coarser,  but  equally  dangerous  ridicule  of  the  poli- 
ticians who  jeer  at 'reform. '  It  is  as  unmanly  to  be  taunted  by 
one  set  of  critics  into  cowardice  as  it  is  to  be  taunted  by  the  other 
set  into  dishonesty." 

And  again  : 

"We  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  emigre  educated 
man,  the  American  who  deliberately  takes  up  his  permanent 
abode  abroad,  whether  in  London  or  Paris;  he  is  usually  a  man 
of  weak  character,  unfitted  to  do  good  work  either  abroad  or  at 
home,  who  does  what  he  can  for  his  country  by  relieving  it  of  his 
presence.  But  the  case  is  otherwise  with  the  American  who  stays 
at  home,  and  tries  to  teach  the  youth  of  his  country  to  disbelieve 
in  the  country's  rights,  as  against  other  countries,  and  to  regard 
it  as  the  sign  of  an  enlightened  spirit  to  decry  the  assertion  of 
those  rights  by  force  of  arms.  This  man  may  be  inefficient  for 
good  ;  but  he  is  capable  at  times  of  doing  harm,  because  he  tends 
to  make  other  people  inefficient  likewise.  In  our  municipal  poli- 
tics there  has  long  been  evident  a  tendency  to  gather  in  one  group 
the  people  who  have  no  scruples,  but  who  are  very  efficient,  and 
in  another  group  the  amiable  people  who  are  not  efficient  at  all. 
This  is  but  one  manifestation  of  the  general  and  very  unwhole- 
some tendency  among  certain  educated  people  to  lose  the  power 
of  doing  efficient  work  as  they  acquire  refinement.  Of  course  in 
the  long  run  a  really  good  education  will  give  not  only  refine- 


ment, but  also  an  increase  of  power,  and  of  capacity  for  efficient 
work.  But  the  man  who  forgets  that  a  real  education  must  in- 
clude the  cultivation  of  the  fighting  virtues  is  sure  to  manifest 
this  tendency  to  inefficiency.  It  is  exhibited  on  a  national  scale 
by  the  educated  men  who  take  the  anti-American  side  of  inter- 
national questions.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  as  a 
rule  the  healthy  man,  resolute  to  do  the  rough  work  of  the  world, 
and  capable  of  feeling  his  veins  tingle  with  pride  over  the  great 
deeds  of  the  men  of  his  own  nation,  will  naturally  take  the  Amer- 
ican side  of  such  a  question  as  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Similarly, 
the  anemic  man  of  refinement  and  cultivation,  whose  intellect  has 
been  educated  at  the  expense  of  his  character,  and  who  shrinks 
from  all  these  struggles  through  which  alone  the  world  moves  on 
to  greatness,  is  inclined  to  consider  any  expression  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  as  truculent  and  ill  advised." 


ENGLAND    IN   THE   SUDAN. 

ENGLAND'S  determination  to  march  an  army  into  the  Sudan 
to  suppress  an  uprising  of  the  dervishes  seems  likely 
to  involve  important  consequences  in  European  politics.  Thou- 
sands of  dervishes  are  reported  to  be  marching  upon  Kassala, 
and  the  proposed  expedition  has  been  generally  accepted  as 
designed  to  afford  relief  to  Italy  in  her  Abyssinian  enter- 
prise, by  creating  a  diversion  which  will  draw  in  another  direc- 
tion forces  thought  likely  to  cooperate  against  Italian  arms.  On 
the  one  side,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  gladly  second 
England's  action,  while  France  and  Russia  look  on  askance. 
The  French  press  promptly  resent  it  as  indicating  an  indefinite 
delay  in  the  already  long-delayed  evacuation  of  Egypt  by 
British  troops.  The  fact  that  the  Czar  has  since  the  battle  of 
Adowa  conferred  the  highest  military  decoration  in  his  gift  upon 
King  Menelik  is  taken  as  ample  indication  that  Russia  is  deeply 
interested  with  France  in  the  recent  developments.  The  propo- 
sition by  the  English  Government  to  appropriate  $2,500,000  from 
the  reserve  established  to  secure  the  Egyptian  debt,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  has  been  assented  to  by  the 
Dreibund,  while  Russia  and  France  have  as  yet  withheld  assent. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  expedition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  last  week,  Mr.  Curzon,  Under-Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  plainly  avowed  that  it  was  to  be  undertaken  partly  from 
a  desire  to  aid  Italy,  which  has  occupied  Kassala  since  July  i. 
i8t)4.     He  added  : 

"At  the  present  moment,  influences  are  at  work  and  forces  are  un- 
chained in  Central  Africa  which,  if  flushed  with  victory  and  swollen  by  a 
perfectly  possible  combination  of  forces,  would  constitute  a  most  serious 
danger  not  merely  to  Italy,  Egypt  or  the  liritish  occupation  of  Egypt,  but 
to  the  cause  of  Europe,  which  is  the  cause  of  civilization." 

Leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  denounce 
the  expedition  as  worse  than  needless.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  pre- 
dicted that  the  real  object  was  to  push  on  to  Khartoum  and  Darfur 
in  order  to  establish  ultimately  a  great  African  kingdom.  Amer- 
ican journals  comment  as  follows  on  the  situation  : 

British  and  Italian  Interests  in  the  Sudan. — "The  Sudan 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  military  operations  is  not  that 
vast  tract  to  the  south  of  the  Sahara,  but  Eastern  Sudan,  which 
embraces  Darfur,  Kordofan,  Senaar,  Taka,  the  Equatorial  Prov- 
ince, and  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  territory.  This  whole  country  has 
an  area  of  nearly  one  million  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  ten  millions.  Until  1S82  this  section  was  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  subject  to  Egypt,  but  the  revolt  of  the  Mahdi  pre- 
cipitated a  holy  war,  and  his  successor,  the  Khalifa,  now  rules 
over  the  revolted  country,  with  Omdurman  as  his  capital.  .  .  . 
Kassala,  which  the  British  propose  to  occupy,  is  on  the  river 
Moreb.  a  branch  of  the  Black  Nile,  and  is  described  as  the  gate 
of  the  Sudan.  When  the  Mahdi  captured  it  in  1SS5  it  was  an 
Egyptian  outpost.  According  to  lOnglish  authority,  in  iSgi  it 
was  agreed  that  Italy  might  occupy  Kassala  as  a  military  measure 
and  under  stress  of  circumstances,  until  the  Egyptians  were  in 
position  to  resume  control.  It  is  evident  that  the  Salisbury  Min- 
istry considers  this  the  proper  time  for  the  making  of  an  attempt 
to  regain  Kassala,   which  will,  of  course,  be  yielded  by  Italy, 
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which  finds  the  task  of  occupation  a  difficult  one,  harassed  as  she 
is  by  the  Mahdists  and  with  the  Abyssinians  unfriendly  neigh- 
bors. Furthermore,  Baron  Blanc  a  year  ago  publicly  stated  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the  occupation  of  Kassala  (which 
was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Erythrea  from  the 
attacks  of  the  dervishes)  had  consolidated  British  and  Italian 
interests  in  regard  to  Egyptian  and  Sudanese  affairs.  ...  It  is 
very  probable  that  England's  intention  is  to  subjugate  the 
Mahdists  and  avenge  the  fall  of  Khartoum  and  the  fate  of 
'Chinese'  Gordon.  The  latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  was,  in 
1884,  appointed  by  the  Khedive  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan, 
an  office  he  had  filled  with  great  distinction  by  an  assignment 
seven  years  before.  Revisited  Khartoum  to  relieve  certain  loyal 
garri.sons  hemmed  in  by  the  Mahdi,  but  owing  to  differences  be- 
tween himself  and  the  home  Government  he  was  not  properly 
supported,  and  was  himself  shut  up  in  Khartoum  for  337  days, 
until  hunger  drove  the  garrison  to  surrender  and  he  himself  had 
been  killed.  The  delay  in  sending  Gordon  assistance  was  a  deep 
blot  on  the  Gladstone  Ministry,  and  materially  contributed  to  its 
downfall  in  1885." — TJic  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 

Italians  Relieved  of  Defense. — "The  British  protectorate  ex- 
tends from  Egypt  proper  up  the  Nile,  across  the  eastern  end  of 
Sudan,  then  south  and  east  around  Abyssinia  to  the  coast  on  and 
over  the  equator  between  the  claims  of  Italy  and  Germany.  This 
leaves  the  Abyssinians  wedged  in  a  mountainous  country  between 
the  English  and  the  Italians.  The  Italians  construe  this  action 
of  the  British  as  a  mark  of  favor  to  them,  as  it  practically  relieves 
them  of  the  defense  of  the  northwest  border  of  their  claim.  But 
the  French  now  intervene  on  the  ground  that  the  British  had 
agreed  to  withdraw  from  Egypt  entirely  at  no  distant  day,  and 
engaging  in  a  new  war  does  not  look  like  a  move  to  evacuate 
Egypt.  The  French  have  been  sympathizing  with  the  Abyssin- 
ians and  therefore  feel  doubly  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  Britain. 
One  of  the  possible  results  is  that  France  may  be  invited  again 
to  take  a  part  in  the  government  of  Egypt  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  irritation.  England  is  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the 
presence  and  the  position  of  Italy  in  Africa.  She  ceded  Massowah 
to  the  Italians,  thus  giving  them  an  opening  on  the  Red  Sea  and 
a  foothold  in  Africa.  She  had  a  contest  with  Abyssinia,  and  after 
a  fairly  successful  campaign  withdrew,  with  the  outcome  that  the 
natives  have  learned  the  art  of  war  and  the  use  of  modern  arms 
w'ithout  being  seriously  weakened." — The  Journal,  Milwaukee. 

To  Establish  Peace  by  Conquest.— "It  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that,  if  England  is  really  going  to  do  anything  more  in  the 
Sudan,  she  will  finish  the  whole  job,  definitely  and  permanently. 
If  not  she  has  no  business  to  meddle  with  it  at  all.  .  .  .  The 
Arabs  are  now  shut  up  in  the  interior.  Until  they  can  regain 
access  to  the  coast,  or  until  they  are  thoroughly  whipped  and 
subdued,  there  will  be  no  peace  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

"At  present  it  looks  as  tho  the  British  Government  were  in  ear- 
nest at  last.  A  strong  expedition  is  being  prepared  to  ascend  the 
Nile.  Its  objective  point  is  said  to  be  Dongola — either  Old  or 
New.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it  will  go  on 
further,  to  Berber.  The  dervishes  have  been  raiding  Egyptian 
territory  as  far  south  as  Wady  Haifa.  To  occupy  Dongola  would 
not  check  them,  for  they  get  to  Wady  Haifa  not  by  way  of  the 
Nile,  tut  by  a  short  cut  across  the  Nubian  desert  from  Abu 
Hamed.  What  is  needed,  then,  is  to  occupy  the  whole  line  of  the 
river,  around  the  great  double  curves,  from  New  Dongola  to 
Berber.  That  would  prevent  raids  upon  Egypt  by  either  of  the 
only  two  practicable  routes — across  the  Nubian  desert  from 
Berber  and  Abu  Hamed,  and  across  the  Bayuda  desert  from 
Khartoum.  Such  a  line  is  the  only  logical  and  effective  frontier 
for  the  defense  of  Lower  Egypt.  But,  of  course,  to  establish  and 
maintain  it  would  be  to  wage  incessant  warfare  against  the  der- 
vishes. In  a  few  years  such  warfare,  tho  purely  defensive,  would 
prove  far  more  costly  than  a  bold,  offensive  campaign  to  Khar- 
toum, to  Kordrofan,  or  even,  if  need  be,  to  the  mountains  of 
Darfur,  which  would  forever  break  the  Khalif's  power  and  make 
peace  throughout  the  Egyptian  Sudan.  This  latter  course  would 
be  a  great  undertaking,  but  it  would  be  in  the  end  the  easiest  and 
best  possible  solution  of  the  Sudan  problem." — The  Tribune, 
New  York. 

Evacuation  of  Egypt  Postponed.— "It  is  most  improbable 
that  the  southward  movement  toward  Dongola  is  caused  by  sym- 
pathy for  the  Italians,  or  by  the  belief  that  the  carefully  planned 


and  naturally  strong  defensive  position  at  Wady  Haifa  is  in 
danger.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  French  are  right  in  as- 
signing, as  the  real  motive  for  the  expedition,  the  desire  to  find 
a  plausible  excuse  for  postponing  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
force  now  stationed  in  Egypt.  Since  the  decisive  repulse  of  the 
Mahdist  attack  on  Wady  Haifa  some  years  ago,  the  complete 
reestablishment  of  order  in  the  Nile  delta,  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  Khedive's  finances,  it  has  been  difficult  to  invent  a  pretext 
for  England's  failure  to  fulfil  the  promise  given  toother  European 
powers,  that  her  role  of  guardianship  at  Cairo  should  be  re- 
nounced the  moment  Egypt  became  self-protecting.  By  encour- 
aging the  Khedive,  however,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his  father's 
possessions,  Egypt  will  be  committed  to  a  long  and  doubtful 
contest  with  the  Mahdists,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  issue,  will 
justify  the  retention  of  English  troops  in  the  Nile  Valley  for  an 
indefinite  period.   .   .   . 

"A  word  touching  the  question  of   international  sympathies, 
about  which  Mr.  Balfour  and  young  Mr.  Curzon  did  protest  so 


MAP  OF  THE  SCENE  OF  THE    ANGI.O-EGVPTIAN    EXPEDITION. 

much.  As  between  the  Italians  and  the  Mahdists,  the  sympa- 
thies of  all  Christian  peoples  would  be  unquestionably  with  the 
former.  But  the  Abyssinians  are  Christians ;  they  were  Chris- 
tians for  centuries  before  the  Lombards  were  converted,  and  no 
right-feeling  man  can  fail  to  applaud  the  bravery  with  which  the 
subjects  of  King  Menelek  have  defended  their  homes  against  in- 
vasion. Mr.  Balfour  should  not  let  his  sympathies  be  warped 
because  the  half-savage  but  Christian  Abyssinians  fought  more 
successfully  at  Adowa  than  the  half-savage  but  Christian  Eng- 
lish under  Harold  fought  at  Senlac." — The  Stm,  New  York. 

Parliament  Approves  the  Expedition. — "There  are  at  this 
moment  in  Egj'pt  about  four  thousand  British  troops,  of  whom 
part  must  be  kept  at  Cairo  and  other  vital  points.  The  whole 
expedition,  Egyptians  included,  does  not,  according  to  present 
plans,  exceed  twelve  thousand  troops  of  all  arms.  Yet  the  Little 
Englanders  instantly  cry  out  that  this  is  one  more  attempt  to 
establish  a  new  empire  in  Central  Africa,  and  that  the  conquest 
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of  Darfur  itself  is  intended.  Mr.  Curzon  denies  it.  He  must 
know  the  facts  and  know  the  purposes  of  the  Government  which 
he  represents.  But  the  imaginations  of  Mr.  Labouchere  and  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  are  not  to  be  fettered  by  facts  and  mere  knowl- 
edge. They  began  an  attack  on  the  Government,  in  which  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  a  leader  who  before  now  has  followed  his  fol- 
lowers, half-heartedly  joined.  There  was  a  debate.  Mr.  La- 
bouchere rejoiced  over  the  disaster  to  the  Italians.  Mr.  Red- 
mond declared  that  if  the  British  were  defeated  like  the  Italians 
he  and  his  Irish  colleagues  in  the  House  would  also  rejoice. 
They  would  rejoice,  as  Mr.  Balfour  told  him,  in  the  triumph  of 
the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  rule  of  modern  times— a  true 
description  of  Mahdism.  The  champions  of  this  cruel  and  bar- 
barous rule  appear  to  number  126  in  the  House,  of  whom  half  or 
more  are  Irish.  A  majority  of  268  declared  for  civilization  and 
Christianity.  Parliament  gives  its  approval  to  the  expedition, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Parliament  speaks  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  England." — 'J'lw  Herald,  JSew  York. 

"Should  England  be  seriously  engaged  and  meet  with  a  reverse 
or  two,  France  may  take  occasion  to  protest  still  louder  and  more 
offensively  against  the  English- occupation  of  Egypt  in  violation 
of  its  repeated  pledges  to  evacuate  it,  and  that  may  give  Russia 
its  long-awaited  opportunity  to  tear  the  treaty  of  Berlin  to  pieces. 
Would  the  Dreibund  then  come  to  the  assistance  of  England,  as 
England  is  now  going  to  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  three  con- 
federated powers  ?" —  The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland. 

"The  war-cloud  is  not  very  big  or  very  dense  ;  but  it  is  quite 
big  enough  and  dense  enough  to  give  assurance,  if  any  were 
needed,  that  Great  Britain  and  all  the  other  European  powers 
have  their  hands  sufficiently  full  to  make  any  entanglement  with 
this  country  either  over  the  Venezuela  question  or  in  behalf  of 
Spain  exceedingly  undesirable." — The  Tree  Press,  Detroit. 


DISSENSIONS    IN    THE    PROHIBITION    PARTY. 

THE  national  convention  of  the  Prohibition  Party  (Pitts- 
burg, May  27)  will  have  to  contend  with  differences  con- 
cerning party  policy  as  radical  as  those  which  promise  to  affect 
similar  conventions  of  the  Republican,  Democratic,  and  People's 
parties.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  strong  movement  in  favor 
of  confining  the-platform  to  the  single  issue  of  Prohibition,  thus 
avoiding  a  split  on  the  money  question,  concerning  which  there 
is  the  widest  difference  of  opinion  in  the  party  ranks.  Opposed 
to  the  single  issue  or  "narrow-gage"  faction  are  two  classes  of 
"broad-gage"  platform  advocates.  One  class  favor  putting  the 
demand  for  Prohibition  in  the  shape  of  a  dominant  issue  plank. 
but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  definite  declarations  on  other  issues, 
such  as  woman-suffrage,  direct  legislation,  government  control 
of  national  monopolies,  etc.  The  second  class  of  "broad-gagers," 
which  includes  most  of  the  free-silver  advocates,  favor  a  platform 
covering  all  pending  political  questions  of  importance,  with  a 
campaign  on  the  whole  platform  without  discrimiration  as  to 
planks. 

Recent  attempts  to  secure  a  common  platform  on  which  the 
Prohibitionists  and  other  reform  parties  might  unite  appear  to 
have  drawn  the  lines  more  sharply  ihan  ever. 

Out  of  ten  most  prominent  party  leaders  considered  possible 
Presidential  candidates,  who  have  been  interviewed  by  the  New 
York  Voice,  five  advocate  a  single  issue  and  five  a  broad-gage 
platform.  The  former  include  John  G.  Woolley,  the  Christian 
Endeavor  orator ;  J.  B.  CranfiU  of  Texas,  vice-Presidential  can- 
didate in  1892;  Jo.shua  Levering  of  Maryland:  H.  B.  Metcalf  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  George  W.  Bain  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Woolley 
says  in  part : 

"Every  other  question  is  tainted  by  the  suspicion — however 
groundless  as  to  some — of  selfishness,  unsoundness,  demagogism, 
or  something  disingenuous,  but  ours  challenges  the 'world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil"  for  its  sound  sincerity,  and  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  that  the  informed  and  committed  Christian  con- 
science is  the  point  of  least  resistance  in  our  political  invasion, 
and  I  believe  that  that  thought  grows  upon  our  people.   .   .   . 

"It  d<jes  not  so  much  matter  whether  a  delegate  is  in  favor  of 


JOHN  G.    WOOLLEY. 


silver  or  gold  or  direct  legislation  or 'dominant  issue'  or  lonely 
and  glorious  Prohibition,  as  whether  he  is  first  and  last  for  Christ, 
the  church,  and  the  country.  Whatever  we  do  at  Pittsburg,  let 
us  disappoint  our  detractors  and  compel  the  respect  even  of  our 
enemies.  The  load  starts,  we  shall  win  this  fight — 'Not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord.'" 

The  broad- gage  ad- 
vocates include  ex- 
Gov.  John  P.  St.  John 
of  Kansas,  Presiden- 
tial candidate  in  1SS4; 
C.  E.  Bentley  of  Ne- 
braska ;  R.  S.  Thomp- 
son of  Ohio;  A.  M. 
Todd  of  Michigan ; 
and  H.  Clay  Bascom 
of  New  York.  Ex- 
Governor  St.  John 
says  in  part : 

"  I  am  sorry  that  it 
is  true,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
that  the  Prohibition 
Party,  like  each  of  the 
old  parties,  is  divided. 
It  is  divided  on  the 
question  of  finance, 
just  as  the  old  parties 
are.  An  effort  is  to 
be  made  at  the  Pittsburg  convention,  and  is  now  being  made 
in  the  various  States,  to  commit  the  party  to  a  single  gold- 
standard  policy.  Should  this  succeed,  it  will  cost  the  party  not 
less  than  100,000  votes.  The  party  has  270,000  votes  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  mean  what  I  say,  in  asserting  that  a  platform  com- 
mitting the  Prohibition  Party  to  a  single  gold  standard  will  lose 
it  100,000  votes. 

"If  the  platform  comes  out  squarely  for  free  silver  at  a  fixed 
ratio,  the  party  will  gain  two  votes  for  every  one  it  will  lose  by 
the  other  policy,  not  only  in  the  West  but  also  in  the  Middle  and 
the  New  England  States.   ... 

"The  people  of  the  nation  are  being  robbed  by  the  money 
l)ower,  and  financial  ruin  is  sure,  unless  the  power  being  now 
wielded  by  the  British  bondholders,  the  Rothschilds,  the  Mor- 
gans, and  the  Belmonts,  is  broken.  I  will  never  cast  my  vote  to 
perpetuate  that  power.  ...  I  have  just  one  purpose  in  view 
now,  and  that  is  to  do  what  I  can  to  better  the  condition  of  my 
fellow  men.  And  just  at 
this  particular  juncture 
one  of  the  most  important 
things  is  to  lift  the  burden 
from  the  shoulders  of  the 
masses,  which  is  being 
made  heavier  every  day  by 
the  money  power.  I  want 
to  see  silver  restored  to  the 
place  it  occupied  prior  to 
1873,  as  I  believe  that  will 
do  as  much  as  any  one 
thing  toward  relieving  the 
people  of  their  present  dis- 
tress. 

"I  am  an  American  citi- 
zen and  I  want  to  have 
conditions  brought  about 
which  will  be  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  own  people, 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  syndicates. 

"Of  course  Prohibition  is  one  of  the  greatest  questions  in  poli- 
tics and  is  abundantly  able  to  stand  on  its  own  merits  in  any 
campaign  before  an  intelligent  people.  It  is  so  necessary  and  so 
burdens  the  consciences  of  even  those  who  do  not  vote  it,  that  I 
am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  its  ever  falling  behind  in  the  race." 

Both  Mr.  Woolley  and  ex-Governor  St.  John  have  recently  de- 
clared that  thev  can  not  be  candidates  for  nomination. 


JOHN   p.   ST.    JOHN 
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Prof.  Samuel  Dickie  of  Michigan,  chairman  of  the  Prohibition 
national  committee,  defines  his  position  in  favor  of  the  single 
issue  as  follows : 

"The  diversity  of  opinion  in  our  own  ranks,  the  impossibility 
of  carrying  to  a  successful  issue  a  large  number  of  radical  meas- 
ures at  the  same  time,  the  waning  loyalty  of  those  who  find  that 

on  many  important  ques- 
tions their  party  misrep- 
resents them,  the  in- 
creased antagonism  from 
without,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  excuses  on  the 
])art  of  the  voter  really 
friendly  to  Prohibition — 
all  these  considerations 
should  put  us  on  our 
guard  against  commit- 
ting our  party  to  too 
many  measures  upon 
which  harmony  is  impos- 
sible. Desirable  as  it  is 
to  reform  every  abuse  in 
Government,  yet  he  has 
been  a  poor  student  of 
our  national  history,  and 
obtains  a  most  imperfect 
view  of  political  possibil- 
SAMUEL  DICKIE.  ities,  who  thinks  any  one 

party  can  become  the  suc- 
cessful champion  of  all  the  reform  measures  of  the  day.  One 
great  issue  at  a  time  seems  to  be  the  sensible  course  indorsed  by 
the  lessons  of  experience. 

"  For  myself.  I  am  willing  to  submit  every  proposed  plank  to 
the  following  tests:  First,  Is  the  measure  right?  Second,  Deem- 
ing it  right,  will  its  addition  to  the  platform  strengthen  or 
weaken  it  as  it  appeals  to  the  people  for  their  support?" 

The  Prohibition  Party  papers  show  the  wide  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  party.  The  Voice,  New  York,  comes  out  for 
making  Prohibition  the  dominant  issue,  but  without  nullifying 
other  issues  that  may  be  indorsed  by  the  convention.      It  says  : 

"First  of  all,  the  chief  jzJr<?iY'«/ work  of  the  Prohibition  Party 
is  to  make  understood  the  idea  of  Prohibition,  and  to  develop  in 
the  nation  a  controlling  conscience  on  this  subject.  The  other 
advantages  which  the  Prohibition  Party  is  bringing  with  it  are 
secondary  or  incidental,  and  these  advantages  are  not  few  nor 
slight,  as  those  of  purer  politics,  increased  recognition  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  ballot-box  and  of  the  sanctity  of  law,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  masses  against  class  interests,  the  elevation  of 
woman  to  citizenship,  and  a  sounder  financial  system.  ...  At 
Pittsburg  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  compel  all  the  other  issues  to 
dismount,  but  they  must  so  ride  behind  as  not  to  crowd  Prohibi- 
tion. 

"Prohibition  must  be  permitted  the  right  of  way.  It  is  the  idea 
that  gave  birth  and  name  to  the  party,  and  the  agitation  through 
the  party  has  given  the  idea  tremendous  headway  throughout  the 
nation.  .  .  .  There  is  no  necessity  that  the  dominance  of  this 
issue  should  be  so  worded  as  to  nullify  or  even  belittle  the  other 
planks  in  the  platform.  Prohibitionists,  we  believe,  with  few 
exceptions,  will  consent  to  Prohibition  being  made  the  dominant 
issue.  The  first  plank  of  the  platform  four  years  ago  contained 
the  words,  '  No  party  that  fails  to  recognize  the  dominant  nature 
of  this  issue  in  American  politics  deserves  the  support  of  the 
people,'  yet  it  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote.  It  does  not 
seem  impossible  so  to  declare  for  the  dominancy  of  this  issue  as 
not  to  nullify  the  other  issues  indorsed  by  the  convention." 

The  Lever,  Chicago,  advocates  a  non-divisive  platform,  that  is, 
a  platform  containing  no  planks  on  which  there  is  serious  division 
of  opinion  in  the  party.      The  Lever  says : 

"A  political  party  is  an  army.  To  fight  well  and  successfully 
it  must  not  only  be  well  officered  and  well  equipped  but  it  must 
also  be  of  one  mind  concerning  the  enemy  in  front  of  them.  If 
half,  or  even  one  quarter  of  the  soldiers  are  opposed  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  war,  if  a  considerable  minority  objects  to  its  methods 
and  refuse  to  engage  in  battle  what  hope  of  success  can  there  be? 


If  the  party  is  agreed  on  Prohibition  and  equal  suffrage  and  anti- 
monopoly  and  several  other  issues,  and  can  adopt  such  planks 
without  serious  division  or  opposition  we  can  safely  have  such  a 
platform  and  it  can  be  called  'broad'  or  'narrow'  as  suits  the 
standpoint  from  which  it  is  viewed." 

The  New  Era,  Springfield.  Ohio,  contends  that  all  planks  shall 
stand  on  a  basis  of  exact  equality,  and,  further,  that  silence  on 
any  of  the  great  pressing  issues  gives  consent  to  existing  evils. 
It  says : 

"Let  it  be  fully  and  fairly  understood  that  whenever  any  party 
(Prohibition  Party  or  any  other)  adopts  a  platform  that  is  silent 
or  equivocal  on  the  money  question,  it  thereby  declares  itself  in 
favor  of  a  continuation  of  the  present  financial  system,  and  of  the 
present  conditions  resulting  therefrom.  .  .  .  The  present  system 
of  finance  is  impoverishing  the  people,  keeping  millions  in  idle- 
ness, causing  ignorance,  degradation,  vice,  and  crime.  In  re- 
gard to  such  a  system,  silence  is  sanction,  and  the  party  that  fails 
to  declare  itself  against  such  a  system  becomes  'equally  guilty' 
with  the  party  which  openly  declares  for  its  perpetuation." 

Among  the  single-issue  papers  are  The  Jndependent  Citizen, 
Providence,  R.  I.  ;  The  Cornerstone,  West  Virginia  ;  The  North- 
western Mail,  Madison,  Wis.  ;  The  People,  Milton,  Pa.  ;  'J'he 
Gazette,  Camden.  N.  J.  ;  The  Outlook,  Vineland,  N.  J.  ;  The 
/■acts,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  The  True  Reform,  New  York  city. 
The  broad-gage  papers  include  The  New  Republic,  Lincoln, 
Neb.  ;  The  Patriot,  Baltimore,  Md.  ;  The  Pointer,  Providence, 
R.  I.  ;  Living  Issues,  Pontiac,  Mich.  ;  The  hidiatta  Phalanx,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  ;  The  National,  St.  Louis,  and  The  California 
J'rohibitionist,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


GREAT   BRITAIN    AND  THE  GOLD  STANDARD. 

T  F  the  bimetalists  have  indulged  any  hopes  that  the  present 
-*•  English  Government  may  be  induced  to  sacrifice  the  gold 
standard  as  the  result  of  an  international  agreement,  they  will 
doubtless  dismiss  their  hopes  at  once.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  stated  last  week  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  cooperation  with  other  powers  to  remove  the  evils 
arising  from  the  fluctuations  in  gold  and  silver,  if  taken,  must 
be  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  England  will  not  entertain 
any  proposition  to  abandon  the  gold  standard  on  which  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  has  been  built  up.  But  if  the  powers  can 
agree  regarding  the  use  of  silver,  he  thinks  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Indian  Government  will  reconsider  the  question  of  re- 
opening its  mints  closed  in  1893.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  congratulated  the  Government  on  this  declara- 
tion. The  debate  concluded  with  the  passage  of  a  resolution, 
without  division,  declaring  that  the  instability  of  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver  since  the  action  of  the  Latin  Union  in  1893  has 
proved  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  urging 
the  Government  to  do  everything  possible  to  secure  by  inter- 
national agreement  a  stable  monetary  par  of  exchange  between 
the  two  metals. 

The  attitude  of  the  English  Government  thus  disclosed  is  gen- 
erally considered  by  the  American  press  as  putting  an  end  to  the 
usefulness  even  of  campaign  talk  about  another  international 
bimetallic  conference.  Concerning  the  effect  which  Great  Brit- 
ain's decision  will  have  on  free-silver  agitation  in  this  country, 
however,  opinions  differ. 

Independent  Free-Coinage  Sentiment  Strengthened. — "The 
House  of  Commons  yesterday  passed  resolutions  looking  toward 
international  bimetalism,  with  the  express  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  So  far  as  this 
action  will  have  any  effect  in  this  country,  it  will  tend  to 
strengthen  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  free  and  independent 
coinage  of  silver,  for  it  is  evident  that  England  has  not  the 
slightest  purpose  to  abandon  her  present  monetary  system.  And 
without  the  cooperation  of  England  the  possibility  of  securing  an 
international  agreement  is  very  remote  indeed.    .    .   . 

"The  papers.    Liberal  and  Con.servative   alike,   commend   the 
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speech  of  the  Chancellor,  and  speak  of  the  resolution,  as  ex- 
plained by  him.  as  harmless.  .  ..  And  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  country  at  large  seem  to  be  quite  as  unanimous  as  the  press. 
It  is  clear  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  from  England,  in 
the  near  future  at  least,  for  international  bimetalism.  She  would 
no  doubt  send  delegates  to  a  conference,  but  there  is  no  present 
possibility  of  her  consenting  to  abandon  her  gold  standard."— 
Ifw  Neius.  Indianapolis. 

Three  Ineffectual  Conferences. — "Three  different  trials  have 
been  made  to  make  a  beginning  toward  establishing  an  inter- 
national ratio  for  the  benefit  of  the  cheaper  coin.  But  the  people 
have  proved  wiser  than  money-changers,  who  thrive  in  times  of 
fiscal  e.xcitement,  and  prices  fluctuate  exceedingly.  The  confer- 
ence of  1867  accomplished  nothing,  and  that  of  1878.  in  the  inter- 
est of  silver,  was  equally  futile.  The  Chicago  Times-Herald 
states  that  the  1878  conference  was 'called  by  the  United  States 
and  met  at  Paris,  remaining  in  session  nearly  a  fortnight.  The 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  delegates,  representing  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  except  Germany,  was  that  the  question  of 
the  relations  of  gold  and  silver  as  money  should  be  governed  by 
the  conditions  of  individual  states  or  groups  of  states,  and  that 
difference  of  opinion  rendered  impracticable  the  discussion  of  a 
common  ratio. '  .  .  .  That  difficulty  exists  to-day,  and  in  greater 
power  than  ever. 

"France  and  the  United  States  met  at  a  second  conference  in 
the  interest  of  silver,  which  was  held  at  Paris  in  1881.  Germany 
attended  the  conference  by  its  representatives.  The  congress 
lasted  many  weeks,  but  came  to  no  opinion,  and  adjourned  with- 
out a  vote.  The  third  conference  was  called  by  the  United  States 
in  1892  at  Brussels.  Silver  had  some  of  its  strongest  friends 
there.  The  session  began  November  22,  and  adjourned  Decem- 
ber 17.  to  meet  May  30.  1893.  But  it  has  never  reassembled.  No 
notice  was  taken  of  this  date,  as  not  even  the  strongest  free 
silverites  now  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  accomplish 
anything  for  the  white  metal  through  an  international  ratio." — 
The  Transcript,  Boston. 

"Apparently  thepossibility  of  achange  in  the  traditional  British 
monetary  policy  is  again  relegated  to  the  uncertain  future.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  the  politicians  but  the  business  men  who  will 
ultimately  settle  this  question  ;  and  English  businessmen  are  not 
by  any  means  all  agreed  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that  the  country  is  prospering  well  enough  on  the  single  gold 
standard." — J'he  Journal,  J'ro'i'idence,  A'.  1. 


A   STUDY    IN    FAMILY    INCOMES  OF  THE 

NATION. 

OVER  4.000,000  families  in  the  United  States  live  on  incomes 
of  less  than  $400  a  year.  More  than  half  the  nation's  fam- 
ilies get  less  than  $600.  Only  one  family  in  20  gets  more  than 
$3,000,  and  this  class  absorb  one  third  the  total  annual  product  of 
the  nation  and  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  total  annual  increase  in 
the  nation's  wealth.  While  the  rich  are  getting  rich,  however,  it 
is  not  true  that  the  poor  are  growing  poorer.  Such  are  some  of 
the  results  of  a  studj'  of  the  wealth-production  and  consumption 
of  the  nation  given  by  George  B.  Waldron,  statistical  editor  of 
The  Voice,  New  York.  The  investigations  and  conclusions  are 
given  in  detail  in  the  issues  of  7'he  Voice  for  January  23,  Febru- 
ary 6,  and  February  27,  and  repeated  in  an  article  in  'J'he  Arena 
for  March.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  this  is  the  first  serious  at- 
tenipt  to  analyze  the  remarkable  concentration  of  wealth  in  this 
country  by,  first,  measuring  the  annual  production  of  the  United 
States,  second,  distributing  this  production  among  the  families  of 
the  nation  according  to  their  probable  incomes,  and  third,  show- 
ing the  final  disposition  of  this  product.  We  quote  as  follows 
from  7'he  I  'oiee  articles  : 

"That  the  rich  are  growing  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  is  the 
favorite  dictum  of  a  certain  class  of  social  reformers.  The  in- 
creasing wealth  of  the  rich  as  a  class  no  thouglitful  man  will 
deny.  The  growing  poverty  of  the  poor,  however,  is  another 
story  which  neither  facts  nor  general  observation  appear  to  war- 
rant.     Rather  can  it  be  shown  that  the  workingman  to-day,  as 


a  rule,  is  getting  higher  wages  and  that  their  purchasing  power 
is  greater  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  country.   .   .   . 

"How  much  wealth  does  this  nation  produce  in  a  single  year? 
In  other  words,  what  is  the  money-cost  of  bringing  all  the  ma- 
terial products  of  a  year  from  the  raw  materials  of  the  farm, 
forest,  mine,  or  water,  through  the  various  processes  of  manu- 
facture, transportation,  and  trade,  until  they  reach  the  families 
or  other  consumers  of  the  country? 

"The  basis  of  the  investigation  is  the  productive  worker.  Ac- 
cordingg  to  the  census  of  iSgo  there  were  at  that  time  22,735,661 
persons  engaged  in 'gainful  occupations.'  But  not  all  of  these 
are  direct  producers  of  wealth.  The  doctor,  the  law^yer.  the  min- 
ister, for  examples,  are  useful  members  of  society  and  receive 
a  share  of  the  nation's  products,  but  they  are  not  ^//>vr//>' engaged 
in  adding  to  the  nation's  material  wealth.  A  careful  analysis  of 
those  engaged  in  'gainful  occupations'  shows  that  in  1890  there 
were  20,115,160  persons  directly  productive  of  wealth." 

These  20  million  workers  are  subdivided  into  four  classes  and 
to  each  class  (for  the  most  part  on  census  authority)  assigned  the 
amount  of  wealth  produced  and  wages  received,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing table  : 

Production,  Wages,  and  Profits— 1890. 


Workers. 

Value  Produced. 

Wages. 

Processes  of 
Production. 

Number. 

Percent, 
of  Ag- 
gregate. 

Amount. 

Percent, 
of  Ag- 
gregate. 

Amount. 

Percent, 
of  Ag- 
gregate. 

Raw  materials 

Manufacturing 

Transportation  .. . 
Trade 

9,725,445 
6,643,879 

1,557,72' 
2,188,061 

48.35 

33-03 

7-74 

10.88 

$4,118,266,485 

5,146,087,207 

1       1,856,673,965 

2,519,904,205 

30.19 

37-73', 
13. 61 

18.47 

$2,264,877,243 

2,966,881,507 

787,261,430 

1,104,970,805 

31-79 
41-65 
11.05 
15.51 

Aggregate 

Farm  and  forest. . 
All  other 

20,115,106 

8,925,682 
11,189.424 

100.00 

44-37 
55-63 

$13,640,931,866 

3<  486,7  58,31 3 
10,154,173,553 

100.00 
25-56 

74-44 

$7,123,990,985 

1,963,650,040 
5,160,340.945 

100.00 

27-54 
72.49 

"How  was  this  wealth  distributed  among  the  families  of  the 
country  according  to  income?  According  to  the  census  of  1890 
there  are,  all  told,  12,691,152  families  in  the  country.  On  the  one 
side  place  those  who  live  largely  or  wholly  on  their  wages,  and 
on  the  other  those  whose  incomes  are  largely  due  to  the  capital 
they  own  or  use.  These  lower  and  middle-class  families  we  esti- 
mate to  comprise  all  families  hiring  farms  or  homes,  families 
owning  encumbered  farms  with  less  than  $25,000,  or  free  farms 
worth  less  than  $10,000,  and  families  owning  free  and  encum- 
bered homes  under  $5,000  in  value.  The  families  owning  encum- 
bered farms  and  homes  are  classified  in  the  census  according  to 
the  value  of  the  farms  and  homes.  Upon  this  basis  we  have  esti- 
mated the  number  of  families  in  each  class  owning  farms  or  homes 
free.  Among  hiring  farm  families  we  include  214,949  families 
living  in  hired  homes  but  working  on  farms  .... 

"Assigning  to  the  farm  family  of  each  class  named  the  income 
which  the  farm  of  that  value  produces  on  the  average,  and  as- 
suming that  home  families'  incomes  are  equal  to  60  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  homes  they  occupy,  we  obtain  the  results  shown 
in  the  table  below.  The  amount  of  income  going  to  each  class  is 
subject  to  some  variation,  but  the  figures  here  given  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  not  far  out  of  the  way  : 

Probable  Incomes  by  Families— All  Classes. 


Classes  of  Incomes. 


Under  $400 

$400  to  $600 

$600  to  Sqoo 

$900  to  $1,200. . . . 
$1,200  lo  $i,Soo  . . 
$1,800  to  $3,oo<;  . . 

Under  $3,000.. . 

$3,000  to  $6,000. . 
$6,000  to  $15,000. 
$15,000  lo  $(x>,ooti 
$60,000  and  over 

$3,000  .ind  over . 

Total   


Families. 


Total. 


4.135.530 

2,6j2,5i6 
1,871,848 
1,383,310 

I, "47.399 
903,976 


12,063,479 

455.673 
139,718 

27,23s 
4.047 


636,673 


13,690,153 


Per  Cent, 
of  Total. 


32-59 
20.67 

•4-75 

10.89 

9.04 

7.12 


95.06 

3-59 
1.10 

.33 

.03 


4-94 


Family  Income. 


Millions 
of  Dollars. 


1. 361 
1,300 

1.375 
1,400 
1,650 
2,050 


0,136 

1,800 

1,200 

670 

83s 


4.505 


13,641 


Per  Cent, 
of  Total. 


9.98 

9-53 
10.08 
10.27 
12.10 
15.03 


66,98 

13- '9 
8.80 
4.91 
6.13 


;.02 


"The  diagram  given  herewith  shows  in  graphic  form  the  in- 
comes of  the  12  million   families  receiving  less  than  $3,000  per 
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family.  If  the  facts  here  stated  are  correct,  and  they  must  be 
substantially  so,  then  it  follows  that  there  are  more  than  four 
million  families,  or  nearly  one  third  of  all  the  families  of  the 
nation,  that  must  get  along  on  incomes  of  less  than  S400  a  year; 
more  than  one  half  the  families  get  less  than  $600  a  year ;  two 
thirds  of  the  families  less  than  S900 ;  while  only  one  in  twenty  of 

the  nation's  families  is  able  to  se- 
cure an  income  of  over  $3,000  a  j-ear. 
"Among  the  rich  families  there 
at  least  4,047  millionaires,  according 
to  the  list  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 
To  these  should  be  assigned  incomes 
of  not  less  than  $60,000  a  year.  The 
highest  incomes  run  up  into  the  mil- 
lions. It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
very  highest  reaches  above  the  six- 
million  mark ;  if  so,  it  would  be 
represented  in  the  diagram  by  an 
extension  of  the  line  until  it  reached 
29  rods  in  length.  One  third  of  the 
aggregate  income  of    the    country 
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must  be  placed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  $3,000  income  mark. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  nearly  five  million 
families  living  in  hired  homes  and  16  hundred  thousand  families 
living  on  hired  farms.  The  rents  these  families  pay  (not  less 
than  600  millions  on  homes)  for  the  most  part  go  to  swell  the  in- 
comes of  these  families  above  the  $3,000  a  year  mark." 

Having  estimated  the  annual  production  of  wealth  and  its  dis- 
tribution according  to  family  incomes,  Mr.  Waldron  then  shows 
how  this  wealth  is  finally  spent.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  average 
family  wages,  $634,  he  estimates  that  it  would  require  8,050  mil- 
lions "  to  supply  all  the  families  of  the  country  with  the  necessaries, 
comforts,  and  luxuries  of  the  average  working  family."  With 
this  as  a  basis  and  using  Carroll  D.  Wright's  investigation  in 
1890  into  the  percentages  expended  by  wage  families  in  different 
ways,  the  estimates  of  items  of  "necessary  expenditure"  are  se- 
cured in  the  first  section  of  the  following  table  : 

Final  Consumption  ok  Wealth  in  the  United  .States— i8qo. 


Items  ok  Interest. 


Necessary  Expenditures. 

Food  (41.05  per  cent.) 

Clotliinjj  (15.31  percent.) 

Furniture  (3. q6  per  cent.) 

Lighting'  (go  per  cent.) 

Fuel  (5.01  per  cent.) 

Other  (9.54  per  cent.) 

Total  necessaries 

Luxuries. 

Intoxicating  liquors 

Tobacco 

Other  luxuries 

Total  luxuries 

Expenditures  for  Capital. 

To  maintain  old  wealth 

For  added  wealth 

Use  of  foreign  capital 

Total  for  capital 

Expenditures  kor  Government. 

Permanent  products 

Department  supplies 

t 
Total  for  government 

Aggregate  Expenditures'.......  . 


Millions 

Percent. 

of 

of  Ag- 

Dollars. 

gregate. 

3'3°5 

24-23 

1.233 

g.04 

3>9 

2.33 

403 
768 

.S3 
2.96 

5.63 

6,100 

44.72 

900 

6.59 

450 
2.234 

3.3'> 
16.38 

3.584 

26.27 

2,436 

i,iq6 

85 

17.86 

3.7'7 

27.25 

176 
64 

1.29 

.47 

240 

..76 

13,641 

lOO  00 

"The  increase  of  productive  wealth  during  the  year  1S90  (esti- 
mated from  census  figures)  was  2.568  millions.  Of  this  increase 
2,287  millions  was  in  real  estate  and  2S1  millions  in  other  forms 
of  wealth.  It  is  a  fair  estimate  to  place  land  values  alone  at  60 
per  cent,  of  the  real  estate  values.  On  this  basis,  of  the  2,287 
millions  in  real  estate,  1,372  was  in  land  alone  and  915  millions  in 


buildings  and  other  improvements  due  to  toil.  This  915  millions 
added  to  28 1  millions  of  increase  in  other  forms  of  wealth  makes 
1,196  millions  of  increase  in  wealth  during  1S90. 

"Estimating  that  it  requires  three  per  cent,  of  their  value  to 
maintain  buildings  in  their  present  value,  and  10  per  cent,  to  keep 
in  repair  other  forms  of  wealth,  it  took  2,436  millions  during  1890 
to  keep  in  repair  the  wealth  already  in  the  country.  To  these 
expenditures  we  have  added  85  millions  sent  out  of  the  country  in 
1890  (the  average  for  the  last  20  years  is  much  higher)  for  the  use 
of  foreign  capital. 

"Under  expenditures  for  government,  national,  state,  and 
local,  salaries  for  services  rendered  were  not  included,  since  they 
are  spent,  not  by  the  government,  but  by  the  officials  who  received 
them.   ..." 

That  one  twentieth  of  the  nation's  families,  having  incomes  of 
$3,000,  are  rapidly  growing  richer  from  the  lion's  share  of  in- 
creasing total  wealth  is  shown  as  follows  : 

"The  total  wealth  added  during  the  year  is  of  two  kinds :  i,  196 
millions  of  net  increase  in  values  from  labor,  and  1,372  millions 
of  increase  in  the  value  of  land,  making  a  total  gain  of  2,568  mil- 
lions. Drawing  the  line  at  $3,000  income,  how  much  of  this  total 
increase  goes  to  the  families  below  this  line,  and  how  much  to  the 
five  per  cent,  of  families  above  this  line?  The  total  income  of  the 
12  million  families  receiving  less  than  $3,000  a  year  is  placed  at 
9,136  millions;  how  much  of  this  is  permanently  'saved'—  to  in- 
crease the  possessions  of  this  class? 

"Remembering  that  fully  one  half  the  families  get  less  than 
$600  a  year,  that  over  one  and  a  half  million  families  are  trying 
to  pay  for  mortgaged  farms  or  homes,  and  that  thousands  fail  in 
the  attempt,  that  probably  millions  of  families  live  up  to  the  limit 
of  the  incomes  and  many  beyond,  that  those  who  do  save  rarely 
succeed  in  saving  more  than  101  per  cent  of  their  incomes,  it  is 
certainly  within  the  bounds  of  probability  to  place  the  .savings  of 
the  whole  class  at  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  their  total  in- 
comes, which  is  457  millions. 

"How  much  of  the  1,372  millions  of  increase  in  land  values 
goes  to  this  class?  It  is  fair  to  estimate  it  in  proportion  to  the 
real  estate  they  own.  Their  total  holdings,  including  the  value 
of  mortgages  on  their  farms  or  homes,  was  12,780  millions  of  dol- 
lars. On  this  the  proportional  gain  in  land  values  was  456  mil- 
lions. This  with  the  457  millions  of  permanent  increase  from 
savings,  makes  a  total  of  913  millions,  or  35.55  per  cent,  of  the 
total  gain  in  the  nation's  wealth. 

"The  families  with  an  income  of  over  $3,000  are  therefore  re- 
ceiving in  incomes  one  third  (33.02  per  cent.)  of  the  total  annual 
production,  and  from  these  incomes  save  nearly  two  thirds  (64.45 
per  cent.)  of  the  increase  each  year  in  the  nation's  wealth." 


TOPICS    IN     BRIEF. 

It  appears  that  Hlackburn  was  not  expecting  to  be  reelected.  His  cam- 
paign was  planned  to  prevent  tlie  Kentucky  Republicans  engaging  in  Sena- 
torial cane-grinding. —  The  Journal^  Xeiv  York. 

If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  the  Democratic  Party  can  place  its 
nomination  the  same  way  it  placed  its  last  bond  issue— by  advertising  for 
h\Ciii.~77ie  Recorder,  iXeru  York. 

Ik  England  makes  any  advances  ia  Egypt  she  is  likely  to  demand  real 
estate  as  security.  —  The  Times,  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  most  important  forms  of  the  money  question  at  St.  Louis  will 
be,  How  much  for  Southern  delegates?— 77/^  'Tunes,  Philadelphia. 


THE  ITALIANS  SHOULD  HAVE  STUCK  TO  THEIR  REGULAR  WEAPONS. 

—  The  Journal,  Detroit. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


TRAITS    AND    FANCIES   OF    DUMAS  THE 

ELDER. 

INTEREST  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  great  Alexandre  Dumas 
seems  to  have  been  renewed  by  the  death  of  his  illustrious 
son.  Altho  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  the  great 
novelist  was  laid  in  his  grave,  personal  recollections  of  him  con- 
tinue to  appear  from  time  to  time.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
papers  of  the  kind  is  contributed  to  the  March  Century  h^^-  Mrs. 
Emily  Crawford.  Mrs.  Crawford  rehearses  a  number  of  things 
familiar  to  all  concerning  her  subject,  such  as  his  resemblance  to 
Goldsmith  in  that  he  could  not  help  running  into  debt,  giving 
alms  largely  to  every  one  who  demanded  them,  without  stopping 
to  inquire  whether  the  mendicant  were  an  impostor  or  an  honest 
man.  being  a  prey  to  sharp  dealers  and  parasites,  and  living  from 
hand  to  mouth.  But  her  article  contains  other  things  that  are 
new.     A  touching  paragraph  is  this  : 

"Throughout  his  long  and  varied  literary  career  he  nursed  the 
hope  of  ending  his  days  in  the  forest-girdled  town  of  Villers- 
Cotterets,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Valois,  where  he  was  born 
and  reared.  If  ever  the  thought  of  saving  any  of  his  earnings 
traversed  his  brain,  the  father  to  it  was  his  lifelong  desire  'to 
there  return,  and  die  at  home  at  last.'  He  often  talked  of  buy- 
ing, when  he  had  the  means,  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  Lormier  in 
which  he  was  born  as  day  dawned  on  a  July  morning,  in  the 
second  year  of  this  century.  Villers-Cotterets  was  written  on  his 
heart,  and  reacted  on  most  of  his  after-life  impressions.  When 
he  revisited  the  town  he  was  lionized  by  great  and  small,  and 
found  that  boyish  escapades  and  venial  sins  of  adolescence  were 
still  held  in  kindly  remembrance  by  the  old  folks.  The  works  of 
Dumas  the  elder  teem  with  his  early  reminiscences.  Some  of 
them  glow  often  with  the  local  color  of  the  sylvan  neighborhood 
in  which  he  was  brought  up.  It  was  also  his  persistent  wish  to 
be  buried  in  the  pretty  cemetery,  more  rustic  than  urban,  of 
Villers-Cotterets.  There  he  now  lies  beside  his  father  and 
mother,  and  near  his  daughter  Mme.  Petel,  his  grandfather  the 
innkeeper  Labouret.  and  a  number  of  other  relatives  on  the 
maternal  side." 

Mrs.  Crawford  did  not  meet  the  elder  Dumas  until  he  was  on 
the  wane,  but  was  acquainted  with  him  before  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  Adah  Isaacs  Menken,  whom,  however,  she  barely 
mentions.     Of  his  personal  appearance  she  says  : 

"When  young,  his  hair  was  fair,  then  dark,  but  when  I  saw 
him  it  was  gray,  and  in  te-xture  less  woolly  than  the  negro's. 
His  lips  were  thick,  and  extended  from  ear  to  ear  when  he 
laughed,  and  his  teeth  were  uneven  and  set  apart  from  each  other. 
He  flattered  himself  that  his  nose  was  straight.  It  was,  however, 
lumpy,  with  wide,  strongly  marked,  and  quivering  nostrils.  To 
the  pride  of  life  he  was  insensible.  But  he  was  a  slave  of  the 
flesh,  tho  in  a  fitful  way  ;  and  the  never-ending  pressure  of  credi- 
tors obliged  him  to  react  against  his  conviviality.  One  saw  that 
he  was  a  force  of  nature  and  a  child  of  nature.  His  small  hands 
and  feet,  and  his  singularly  acute  tho  good-natured  blue  eyes, 
alone  indicated  blood  derived  from  a  long  line  of  civilized  North- 
ern ancestors.  There  were  traces  of  Africa  in  his  speech.  His 
laugh  was  a  gufTaw,  but  its  hilarity  was  contagious.  When  a 
case  of  suffering  was  made  known  to  him  his  face  at  once  fell, 
and  if  he  knew  the  sufferer  the  broad  face  contracted,  and  he 
howled  until  he  had  spent  his  grief.  Mme.  Dorval,  whom  he  and 
Victor  Hugo  thought  the  greatest  actress  of  her  time  for  emo- 
tional parts,  used  tf)  call  him  her  'boncliien'  and  her'gros  chien." 
In  the  iiour  of  death  she  did  not  lay  aside  this  term  of  endear- 
ment, which  any  one  else  would  have  resented.  He  was  doggish 
in  many  respects,  but  of  the  generous,  impulsive  Newfoundland 
type." 

We  make  another  extract : 

"Dumas  believed  in  apparitions,  spirits,  and  unseen  influences, 
but  he  respected  other-worldliness  too  much  to  make  them  agents 
in  his  novels.  He  always  believed  that  his  father's  spirit  came, 
just  after  it  had  quitted  the  body,  to  say  farewell  to  him  in  the 


house  of  a  neighbor  to  which  he  was  sent  to  pass  the  night.  He 
felt  warm  breath  on  his  face,  and  heard  a  voice  say  :  'Alexandre. 
I  have  come  to  bid  you  adieu.  Be  a  good  boy  and  love  your 
mother. '  When  his  strength  was  sinking  he  told  Mme.  Petel  that 
he  felt  the  presence  of  both  his  parents,  and  that  they  were 
anxious  for  him  to  be  done  with  life,  he  having  exhausted  every- 
thing that  was  worth  living  for.  After  the  death  of  Adah  Isaacs 
Menken  in  iS68.  Dumas  fell  into  a  state  of  torpor,  which  went  on 
increasing  until  he  became  chronically  inert.  The  last  year  of 
his  life  was  a  continual  sleep.  One  of  his  last  remarks,  on  seeing 
a  twenty-franc  piece  which  had  been  taken  out  of  his  waistcoat 
pocket  by  his  son.  was:  'How  can  they  say  I  am  a  prodigal?  I 
came  to  Paris  with  a  napoleon  in  my  pocket,  and  there  it  has 
been  kept  for  nearly  forty  years.'" 


MOTIVES   AND    METHODS    OF    AUTHORSHIP. 

EVER  since  literature  became  a  popular  possession  there  has 
been  widespread  interest  in  the  circumstances  of  its  pro- 
duction. It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  G.  Eyre-Todd,  in  Chatnbers' s 
Journal,  that  at  the  present  hour  it  would  seem,  from  the  list  of 
contents  of  some  periodicals,  as  if  the  gossip  about  authors  and 
their  work  threatened  to  absorb  greater  attention  than  the  actual 
w^ork  itself.  This  interest,  however,  he  thinks  is  not  altogether 
an  idle  matter.  The  color  of  an  author's  hair,  his  exact  height, 
and  what  he  eats  for  breakfast,  are  not  certainly  things  of  vital 
importance.  But  why  a  book  was  written  and  how  it  was  written 
are  points  of  information  which  frequently  go  far  to  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  work.  Even  apart  from  the  light  which  they 
throw  upon  the  works  to  which  they  refer,  the  motives  which 
have  led  to  the  writing  of  some  books  have  been  in  themselves 
sufficiently  romantic  and  interesting.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Eyre- 
Todd 's  article : 

"Of  the  inception  of  'Frankenstein,'  her  adaptation  to  modern 
life  of  the  ancient  story  of  Prometheus,  Mrs.  Shelley  gives  an 
account  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  persons  concerned  in  it,  can 
not  but  possess  a  strong  claim  to  regard.  The  summer  of  i8i6 
was  cold  and  rainy,  she  records,  and  was  passed  by  the  small  but 
famous  party  of  which  she  was  a  member  in  the  environs  of 
Geneva.  In  the  evenings  the  company  crowded  round  a  blazing 
wood-fire,  and  amused  themselves  with  the  reading  of  some  Ger- 
man ghost-stories  which  happened  to  fall  into  their  hands. 
Under  the  influence  of  these,  Lord  Byron  suggested  that  each  of 
the  company  should  write  a  story  of  the  supernatural.  Follow- 
ing up  the  idea,  Byron  himself  began  a  stor^',  a  fragment  of  which 
he  printed  with  his  poem  '  Mazeppa. '  Shelley  made  a  beginning 
with  some  account  of  an  experience  of  his  own  early  life.  And 
Polidori  set  to  work  upon  an  idea  he  had  of  a  skull-headed  lady, 
whom,  however,  he  subjected  to  such  dreadful  experiences  that 
she  was  presently  unfit  for  further  use,  and  had  to  be  summarily 
despatched.  Mrs.  Shelley  herself,  for  lack  of  a  subject,  was  long 
in  making  a  start.  There  were,  however,  she  relates,  many  and 
long  conversations  at  that  time  between  Lord  Byron  and  Shelley, 
at  which  she  was  a  devout,  if  silent,  listener.  At  one  of  these, 
among  other  subjects,  the  poets  discussed  the  nature  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  life,  and  whether  there  was  any  probability  of  its  ever 
being  discovered  and  communicated.  That  talk  lasted  long  into 
the  night,  and  on  going  to  bed  after  it,  Mrs.  Shelley  declares,  she 
could  not  sleep.  'I  saw.'  she  wrote,  'with  shut  eyes  but  acute 
mental  vision — I  saw  the  pale  student  of  unhallowed  arts  kneeling 
beside  the  tiling  he  had  jiut  together.  I  saw  the  hideous  phan- 
tasm of  a  man  stretched  out,  and  then,  on  the  working  of  some 
powerful  engine,  show  signs  of  life,  and  stir  with  an  uneasy,  half- 
vital  motion.'  Here  was  the  germ  of  a  story.  The  dreamer 
awoke  realistically  conscious  of  the  horrid  specter  standing  by 
her  bedside,  'opening  the  curtains,  and  looking  down  at  her  with 
yellow,  watery,  but  speculative  eyes;'  and  that  day  she  began 
her  tale  with  the  words,  //  was  on  a  dreary  nii^ht  of  yoventher, 
making  little  more  than  a  transcript  of  the  grim  terrors  of  her 
dream." 

The  writer   next   takes  up   the   subject  of  novels  and   poems 
written  "with  a  purpose."     To  quote  again  : 

"Sir  Walter  Besant  has  written  more  than  one  good  book  of 
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this  class,  and  feiv  will  be  found  to  deny  that  his  stories  have 
been  excellent  as  fiction,  quite  apart  from  any  intention  which  lay 
behind  it.  When  purpose  in  novel-writing  is  mentioned,  one 
particular  romance  occurs  to  every  memory.  Besant  had  seen 
with  pity  the  misery  of  East  London.  He  had  seen  the  girls  with 
flat  chests  and  lack-luster  eyes;  he  had  looked  at  the  men,  pale 
and  spiritless.  Many  a  mind,  before  the  novelist's,  has  asked 
itself  the  true  reason  for  this  state  of  things;  more  than  one 
means,  such  as  the  farm-colony  of  General  Booth,  has  since  been 
devised  for  the  cure  of  it.  The  conclusions  to  which  the  novelist 
came  was  that  the  people  lacked  happiness.  So  he  set  himself  to 
sketch  a  palace  of  rational  pleasure  for  them.  He  bade  the  world 
look  at  these  men  and  girls,  and  he  sketched  what  might  be  the 
effect  of  a  little  joy  introduced  into  their  lives.  Give  these  girls 
a  little  music,  a  little  dancing — give  them  a  lover,  he  said,  and 
watch  the  change.  Sir  Walter  Besant  wrote  'All  Sorts  and  Con- 
ditions of  Men. '  He  called  it  '  an  impossible  story, '  but  probably 
no  work  has  done  more  to  direct  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
poor  in  cities.  Its  publication  brought  about  an  entire  fashiona- 
ble crusade  upon  the  slums  ;  and  what  is  better,  by  way  of  prac- 
tical outcome,  the  central  feature  of  the  story,  a  People's  Palace, 
with  all  its  adjuncts,  now  rises,  not  only  in  East  London,  but  m 
many  other  cities. 

"Before  Walter  Besant,  in  somewhat  of  the  same  temper,  came 
Charles  Dickens.  Prince  of  humorists  as  he  was,  and  one  of  the 
warmest  and  kindliest  of  hearts,  the  author  of  'David  Copper- 
field'  was  not  the  less  a  master  of  scathing  satire.  Again  and 
again  his 'novels  with  a  purpose'  taught  society  to  sympathize 
with  the  sufferings' of  the  poor,  and  more  than  once  these  same 
productions  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the  oppressions  of  official  life 
and  Bumbledom.  It  can  not,  perhaps,  be  said  that  because  of 
the  writings  of  Dickens  the  evils  of 'red  tapeism'  have  entirely 
disappeared  from  Government  offices  :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  delays  of  law  have  become  infinitely  less  since  the  writing 
of  'Little  Dorrit.' 

"It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  cite  instances  in  which  poetry  has 
been  written  with  a  distinctly  social  or  political  purpose,  and  has 
not  the  less  been  true  poetry  for  the  social  or  political  effect  which 
it  has  produced.  Mrs.  Browning's 'Cry  of  the  Children' undoubt- 
edly helped  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  put  an  end  to  the  child  labor  in 
coal-pit  and  factory  which  used  to  prove  so  fatal  to  its  victims. 
And  if  the  misery  of  the  unnumbered  London  seamstresses  toil- 
ing and  starving  under  the  'sweating  system'  has  not  yet  been 
sensibly  lightened,  it  has  at  least  had  more  eyes  of  sympathy 
turned  upon  it  since  Hood  wrote  his  heart-moving 'Song  of  the 
Shirt.'" 

It  strongly  tests  one's  credence  to  believe  that  "  Lorna  Doone" 
first  came  into  public  "vogue"  by  a  mere  accident.  We  are  told 
that— 

"'Lorna  Doone'  threatened  for  some  time  to  be  an  utter  fail- 
ure. Notwithstanding  its  exquisite  qualities,  it  lay  for  several 
months  all  but  dead  on  the  publishers'  shelves.  Then  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Louise  occurred,  and  the  similarity  between 
the  name  of  her  husband,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  and  that  of  the 
heroine  of  the  book,  somehow  attracted  the  public  eye,  with  the 
consequence  that  the  stock  of  'Lorna  Doone'  was  immediately 
exhausted,  and  new  editions  called  for.  Sooner  or  later,  how- 
ever, it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  the  merits  of  the  romance  must 
have  been  discovered  without  this  adventitious  aid,  and  the  book 
have  achieved  success  upon  its  intrinsic  worth." 

The  young  writer  who  hopes  to  leap  to  success  and  fame  in  a 
day,  and  believes  that  all  great  writers  have  done  so,  may  profit 
by  what  Mr.  Eyre-Todd  relates  on  that  point.     He  says : 

"Of  late  years  there  have  been  many  apparently  sudden  and 
phenomenal  successes  in  the  arena  of  authorship,  none  of  which 
probably  has  been  either  quite  so  sudden  or  so  phenomenal  as  it 
appeared.  The  list  includes  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling,  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman,  and  'Ian  Maclaren.'  The  case  of 
Mr.  Barrie  is  well  known.  'Auld  Licht  Idylls'  and  'A  Window 
in  Thrums,'  with  which  he  achieved  success,  were  by  no  means 
the  author's  first  ventures  into  literature.  It  catne  out  afterward 
that  there  had  been  at  least  one  previous  volume  from  his  pen, 
with  the  ominous  title  of  '  Better  Dead;'  and  for  long  after  the 
fame  of 'A  Window  in  Thrums'  had  been  assured,  a  religious 
weekly  kept  publishing  reprints  of  articles  by  the  author  which 


had  appeared,  without  attracting  notice,  years  before.  Mr.  Rud- 
yard Kipling,  too,  seemed  to  spring  suddenly  into  fame  with  the 
production  of  'Soldiers  Three,'  and  some  Indian  poems  and  arti- 
cles in  the  magazines.  But  it  transpired,  upon  inquiry  and  better 
acquaintance,  that  his  art  had  been  perfected  during  years  of  re- 
sidence in  the  East,  by  much  story-writing  in  the  Anglo-Indian 
journals.  Again,  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Weyman  seemed  to  leap  into 
sudden  renown  the  other  day  with  the  publication  of  'A  Gentle- 
man of  France'  and  '  Under  the  Red  Robe. '  But  the  reader  who 
looks  at  The  Etiglish  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Decembci-T  1883, 
will  find  proof  that  quite  ten  years  before  that  apparently  sudden 
acquisition  of  fortune  and  fame,  Mr.  Weyman  was  perfecting  his 
art,  and  shouldering  his  way  to  recognition  among  the  common 
crowd  of  story-tellers.  As  for  Ian  Maclaren,  whether  or  not  his 
pen  has  long  been  practised  in  the  art  of  deliberate  story-telling, 
it  has  for  half  a  lifetime,  as  is  well  known,  had  constant  practise 
in  moving  the  emotions  of  men  in  a  kindred  and  hardly  less  liter- 
ary way.  The  truth,  indeed,  appears  to  be  that  success  in  litera- 
ture, like  success  in  every  other  profession,  comes  even  to  the 
ablest  men  only  as  the  result  of  long  and  hard  work." 


Rosa  Bonheur's  Latest  Painting.— xMlle.  Bonheur's 
latest  picture,  "The  Duel,"  just  finished,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  that  she  has  painted.  '1  he  Atheticpum  says  of  it : 
"The  work  depicts  the  combat  in  1734  between  the  celebrated 
stallions,  the  Godolphin  Arabian  and  Hobgoblin,  the  prize  of  the 
victor  being  the  beautiful  Roxana,  the  swiftest  racer  of  her  time. 
The  scene  is  a  sunlit  paddock  in  Lord  Godolphin 's  stud-farm  at 
Gog-Magog,  near  Cambridge.  The  magnificent  black  Arabian 
has  already  almost  overcome  his  hardly  less  handsome  antago- 
nist, the  nearly  white  Hobgoblin.  Rearing  up  and  biting  furi- 
ously the  victor  is  not  only  striking  Hobgoblin  with  one  of  his 
forefeet,  but  with  his  enormous  chest  he  is  pressing  upon  him. 
He  is  about  to  throw  the  weaker  animal  over  on  the  meadow,  and 
altho  Hobgoblin  vengefully  bites  his  enemy's  right  shoulder,  it 
is  manifest  that  he  can  not  long  resist  an  utter  defeat.  The  design 
is  not  only  one  of  the  most  lifelike  of  thegreatartiste's  making, 
but  in  the  masculine  drawing  and  accomplished  modeling  of  the 
horses  equals  any  of  her  former  productions.  Mile.  Bonheur's 
rare  sense  of  style  is  manifest  at  its  very  best  in  this  powerful 
picture,  in  which,  the  horses  being  nearly  half  the  size  of  life,  the 
effect  brilliant  sunlight,  and  the  coloring  rich  and  limpid,  that 
sense  has  full  play.  The  result  is  a  triumph,  not  the  less  won- 
derful when  we  remember  that  the  day  of  the  private  view  is  the 
lady's  seventy-fourth  birthday.     'The  'Duel'  is  being  engraved." 


The  Novel  in  the  School.— "Shall  we  have  the  novel  in 
the  school?  The  announcement  that  the  faculty  of  Yale  have  de- 
cided upon  a  course  of  modern  novels  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
seems  to  have  aroused  a  number  of  educators.  There  seems  to 
be  a  disposition  on  part  of  some  institutions  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple set  by  Yale,  while  professors  in  other  institutions,  especially 
those  in  the  higher  public  schools,  set  themselves  firmly  against 
the  practise.  A  serious  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  novel 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  student  at  all  or  whether  it 
should  not  be  reserved  for  a  later  period  in  life;  when  the  judg- 
ment of  the  individual  is  more  mature.  Doubtless  the  novel  will 
create  interest,  but  will  it  not  also  distract  the  mind  and  make  the 
real  work  of  the  school,  diligent  study,  distasteful  and  burden- 
some? If  this  be  the  result,  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
make  the  novel  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  best  fiction  of  the  age  is  inestimably  helpful  in  broadening 
human  judgment,  in  giving  insight  into  the  motives  of  men,  and 
in  extending  the  intellectual  horizon  and  that  fiction  of  the  higher 
order  has  already  assumed  a  definite  place  in  human  affairs  and 
established  an  educational  value  ;  but  with  all  this  there  is  still 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  making  it,  even  in  the 
shape  of  fairy  tales,  a  part  of  our  educational  means  and  proc- 
esses. " — Educational  News. 


Mrs.  Harrison,  the  novelist,  is  a  daughter  of  Charles  Kingsley. 
Most  of  her  books  bear  only  the  name  "Lucas  JIalet. "  When 
asked  recently  why  she  chose  a  pseudonym  instead  of  using  a 
name  which  was  already  so  well  known  in  literature,  she  replied 
that  it  was  in  order  that  her  work  might  be  judged  on  its  merits 
— quite  apart  from  and  independent  of  ther  father's  reputation. 
"And  the  secret  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,"  she  said,  "kept  for  a 
long  time." 
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POE'S  STRIKING   VERSATILITY. 

THE  value  and  significance  of  Poe's  tales  in  the  region  of 
modern  fiction  are  points  specially  noted  by  the  London 
Spectator.  This  journal  says  that  the  first  thing  which  strikes 
one  strongly  in  reading  Poe  is  the  extraordinary  number  of  new- 
artifices  originated  by  him— artifices  which  were  almost  at  once 
imitated  and  made  the  common  property  of  writers  of  novels  and 
stories,  but  which  had  never  before  been  used,  or,  at  any  rate, 
systematically  employed.  To  no  other  man  in  the  realms  of 
romance,  says  the  editor,  has  it  been  given  to  strike  out  so  many 
new  lines  ;  not  only  was  his  genius  prolific  jn  itself,  but  it  had  the 
power  in  a  high  degree  of  rendering  others  prolific.  Proceeding 
to  set  out  in  order  some  examples  of  the  new  forms  originated  by 
Poe,  the  editor  says  : 

"To  begin  with,  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  'detective  novel,' 
which  in  tlie  hands  of  Wilkie  Collins,  Gaboriau.  De  Boisgobey, 
and  later  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  has  enchanted  so  many  minds,  and, 
as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  sings,  has  sweetened  so  many  a  weary  mile 
of  railway  travel.  'The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue'  and 'The 
Mystery  of  Marie  Roget  '  and  'The  Purloined  Letter,"  are  perfect 
examples  of  the  detective  story.  There  is  in  them  all  that  liter- 
ary chess-playing  which  so  delights  us  in  Wilkie  Collins,  and  in 
them  too  we  may  find  the  prototype,  or  rather  archetype,  of  the 
famous  Sherlock  Holmes.  Poe's  claim  to  have  originated  the 
novel  of  scientific  imagination  is  equally  good.  Jules  Verne's 
happy  knack  of  mixing  up  the  most  daring  fiights  of  imagination 
with  large  doses  of  popular  science  was  first  worked  out  by  Poe, 
and  with  wonderful  success,  in  'The  Adventure  of  One  Hans 
Pfaall."  Here  the  method  of  narrative  is  exactly  that  adopted 
thirty  years  later  in  'The  Journey  to  the  Center  of  the  Earth'  or 
'  The  Voyage  of  the  Nautilus. '  Another  form  of  modern  romance 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  originated  by  Poe  is  the  type  of 
story  which  is  half  a  tale  of  travel  and  adventure  in  savage  lands, 
and  half  a  tale  of  the  marvelous.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  in  books 
like  'She'  and  'Allan  Quatermain.'  is  the  most  conspicuous  user 
of  this  form,  but  there  have,  of  course,  been  hundreds  of  others 
who.  tho  less  successfully,  have  written  of  strange  and  magical 
peoples  in  unknown  lands.  In  the '  Narrative  of  A.  Gordon  Pym, ' 
we  get  just  this  mixture.  The  end  of  this  romance  indeed,  to  put 
the  cart  'uefore  the  horse,  reads  exactly  like  a  piece  out  of  one  of 
Mr.  Haggard's  books.  Very  possibly  Mr.  Haggard  never  read 
the  book ;  but  even  if  he  has  not,  it  has  affected  him  through  the 
atmosphere  of  modern  fiction.  In  the  same  waj',  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  the  late  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson  was  indebted  to  Poe 
for  many  of  his  most  striking  ideas.  He  did  not,  of  course, 
plagiarize  Poe  anymore  than  Mr.  Haggard,  but  cut  many  a  graft 
from  the  fruitful  stem  of  the  American  journalist.  'The  Gold 
Bug,'  with  its  memories  of  Kidd  and  his  treasures,  its  Bishop's 
Hostel,  and  its  map  and  cryptic  directions,  unquestionably  sug- 
gested part  of  the  machinery  of  'Treasure  Island,'  tho  of  course 
Mr.  Stevenson  infinitely  improved  what  he  borrowed.  Poe  again 
originated  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  must  call  the 
psychical  story.  'William  Wilson'  is  nothing  like  as  good  a 
story,  or  as  striking  a  piece  of  literature,  as  the  tale  of  '  Hyde  and 
Jekyll,'  but  its  author's  claim  to  have  invented  the  method  used 
by  Mr.  .Stevenson  is  clear.  Poe  may,  again,  claim  to  have  been 
before  M.  Zola  or  Flaubert  in  developing  the  realistic  method. 
In  nothing  was  he  more  skilful  than  in  a  minute  and  elaborate 
parade  of  detail,  supported  by  a  technical  terminology  exactly 
appropriate  to  the  matter  in  hand  which  gave  an  atmosphere  of 
reality  and  of  closeness  to  the  object." 

It  is  also  here  asserted  that  Poe  was  the  inventor  of  the  roman- 
tic short  story  of  strange  and  fantastic  horrors.  Having  indicated 
whom  Poe  influenced.  The  Spectator ai^ks  "Who  intluenced  Poe?" 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  deeply  affected  by  De 
Quincey,  Swift,  and  Defoe.  In  closing,  it  says  that  it  does  not 
mean  to  represent  Poe's  name  as  one  of  the  great  names  in  liter- 
ature ;  that  Poe's  stories  can  not  be  said  to  be  really  great  as 
literature.     For  this  opinion  the  following  reasons  arc  given  : 

"Poe's  tales  contain  nothing  of  true  human  interest.  They 
never  touch  the  heart  or  even  the  mind  in  the  highest  sense.  At 
their  best  they  move,  or  rather  bewilder,  the  emotions,  but  that  is 


all.  His  characters  are  not  men  and  women,  but  phantoms  seen 
in  the  red  glare  of  an  unwholesome  imagination.  He  can  not,  as 
could  Mr.  Stevenson,  make  Jekyll  and  Hyde  real  persons.  The 
two  William  Wilsons  in  their  fur  cloaks  come  like  shadows,  and 
so  depart.  And  hence  Poe's  tales,  tho  so  full  of  invention  and 
of  thick-coming  fancies,  of  ingenious  surprises,  of  brilliant  exe- 
cution, and  of  literary  tours  de  force,  in  the  end  weary  the  reader. 
He  feels  that  he  is  marching  over  a  desert  of  dry  sand.  It  is  true 
that  the  sand  is  thickly  specked  with  gold,  that 'the  incomparable 
pomp  of  eve'  and  of  dawn  are  with  him,  and  that  the  mirage 
shows  him  its  cloud-capped  towers  and  shining  castles,  and  its 
glowing  pageants  of  woods,  wastes,  and  waters.  It  is  not 
enough.  He  thirsts  for  the  running  streams,  for  the  kindly  works 
of  men  and  oxen,  for  the  wholesome  faces  of  human  creatures, 
and  the  homely  charities  of  the  green  earth.  Better  the  dullest, 
simplest,  old-world  story  than  these  terrible  phantasmagoria." 


BOOKS   VS.    PLAYS. 

SEVERAL  weeks  ago  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  ventured  to  express, 
in  his  department  of  Harper' s  Weekly,  what  seems  to  be  a 
very  widespread  discontent  with  the  excessive  price  of  seats  at 
the  theaters.  He  now  says  that  letters  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  have  come  urging  him  to  continue  his  championship  of 
cheaper  seats,  and  one  correspondent  calls  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  theater  in  Boston  has  flourished  this  winter  upon  first- 
class  English  opera  at  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  cents  a 
seat.  Another  writes  him  saying  that  he  is  "a  poor  man,  a  lover 
of  good  plays  and  good  books,  but  must  often  stay  away  from  the 
presentation  of  a  meritorious  play  because  the  price  of  a  seat  will 
buy  a  book  and  more  genuine  enjoyment."  The  purpose  of  Mr. 
Howells's  present  paper  (not  too  .seriously  put,  perhaps)  is  to 
persuade  other  readers  to  make  his  correspondent's  wise  choice 
between  the  theater  and  literature.  By  grace  we  may  include 
this  item  under  our  head  of  "Letters  and  Art,"  and  we  quote  as 
follows : 

"The  best  seat  at  a  theater  ought  not  to  be  more  than  seventy- 
five  cents,  which  is  the  price  at  that  exemplary  theater  in  Boston. 
In  Venice  I  used  to  get  a  box  for  half  a  dollar,  paying  seventeen 
cents  more  for  admission,  and  I  saw  the  best  opera  for  that 
money.  The  Austrian  officers  went  in  the  orchestra  for  thirty 
cents ;  but  this  was  at  a  theater  subsidized  by  the  Government, 
such  as  I  believe  we  ought  to  have.  Even  at  our  private  theaters, 
however,  a  dollar  is  more  than  any  performance  is  worth,  and  I 
think  that  when  more  is  asked  the  intending  purchaser  will  do 
well  to  turn  from  the  box-office  and  buy  a  book. 

"If  I  said  a  novel,  I  might  accuse  myself  of  an  interested 
motive  in  this  suggestion,  but  I  have  said  a  book,  and  it  might 
very  well  be  a  volume  of  essays,  or  poems,  or  criticisms,  or  his- 
torical studies,  or  biographical  sketches;  there  are  delightful  vol- 
umes in  all  these  sorts.  But  probably  the  book  would  be  a  novel, 
a  new  novel,  and  there  are  ninety-nine  chances  out  of  a  hundred 
that  it  would  give  the  purchaser  more  pleasure  than  a  play  which 
would  cost  half  a  dollar  more.  Besides,  when  he  had  once  read 
it,  he  would  still  have  it,  and  could  enjoy  it  again  and  again 
without  additional  cost,  while  a  ticket  for  the  theater  is  good  for 
but  one  performance.  The  pleasure  of  the  book  would  probably 
be  prolonged  through  several  evenings,  perhaps  through  the 
evenings  of  a  week,  and  one  would  not  have  to  quit  one's  own 
fireside,  or  register,  or  radiator,  and  freeze  or  slop  forth  through 
fro.sty  or  rainy  weather,  and  sit  cramped  through  a  three  hours' 
constraint,  with  the  inevitable  exposure  to  draughts,  as  one  must 
if  one  went  to  the  play  instead.  No  guaranty  would  indeed  be 
sold  with  the  book,  but  the  chances  would  be  overwhelmingly 
against  one's  having  a  large  hat  with  towering  feathers  inter- 
posed between  one  and  the  printed  page,  while  it  would  be  alto- 
gether likely  that  some  such  monstrosity  would  shut  off  one's 
view  of  the  stage.  When  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  action  in  the 
book,  one  would  not  have  to  scramble  out  into  the  cold  or  wet 
again,  and  face  home  in  the  crowded  surface  cars  or  elevated 
train.  One  would  not  have  to  deny  or  to  indulge  one's  self  in  a 
late  supper.  One  would  not  have  stirred  from  one's  snug  library. 
When  one  closed  the  book  one  would  have  lain  down  to  the  agree- 
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able  slumbers  of  an  undisturbed  digestion.  A  biscuit  and  a  bit 
of  cheese,  a  glass  of  wine  or  milk,  a  pipe  or  a  cigar,  or  more 
wisely  none  of  these,  but  only  the  satisfactory  remembrance  of 
dinner,  would  comfort  and  support  in  the  transition  from  one 
sort  of  dream  to  the  other. " 

Mr.  Howells  says  that  he  really  looks  less  to  the  pecuniary  than 
to  the  esthetic  advantage  of  the  community  in  a  revulsion  from 
the  theater  to  the  novel.     He  adds  : 

"It  must  be  a  very  poor  novel  indeed  that  is  not  better  artis- 
tically than  a  very  good  play.  The  standard  of  fiction  is  incom- 
parably lower  for  the  stage  than  for  the  novel.  In  fact,  the  stage 
is  for  the  most  part  wearing  the  cast-off  clothes  of  the  novel : 
worn-out  types,  characters  with  the  stuffing  gone,  threadbare  in- 
cidents, ragged  motives,  tattered  plots,  patched  sentiments,  and 
down-at-the-heels  ideals.  The  sort  of  thing  that  would  cause  the 
instant  rejection  of  a  story  by  an  editor  or  publisher  is  not  only 
tolerated  but  sought  after  by  the  manager.  The  kind  of  intrigue 
that  would  be  thought  too  childish  for  a  child's  book  will  often 
make  the  fortune  of  a  play.  In  fact,  although  the  new  English 
drama  is  intellectual  and  artistic  in  encouraging  degree,  and  the 
American  work  at  its  best  is  sweet  and  natural,  both  are  divided 
by  almost  impassable  distances  from  the  best  English  and  Amer- 
ican fiction,  as  a  whole;  so  that  when  one  says  a  good  play,  one 
means  something  much  worse  than  a  good  novel.  He  means 
something  whose  weakness  you  must  tolerate  for  the  sake  of  its 
nascent  virtues  ;  which  you  must  help  along  with  your  sympathy, 
and  must  make  believe  about  as  the  little  ones  do  about  their 
plays. " 


o 


POPULARITY   OF   SOUTHERN   WRITERS. 

F  the  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  prizes  offered  by  the  Chicago 
Record  for  "  Stories  of  Mystery, "  the  first,  the  ten  thousand 
dollar  prize,  was  taken  by  Harry  Stilwell  Edwards,  of  Macon, 
Ga.  That  this  prize  was  captured  by  a  Southern  writer  is  taken 
by  The  Advaiice  (Chicago)  as  another  proof  that  the  South  has 
come  to  the  front  in  literature.  It  notes  that  since  the  war  a 
generation  of  writers  has  sprung  up  in  the  old  slave  States  who 
have  charmed  the  reading  public,  and  remarks  that  just  why  it 
has  been  so  may  admit  of  a  variety  of  explanations,  but  it  thinks 
the  chief  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  generation  had  its  child- 
hood in  the  most  tragic  period  of  the  South 's  history.  We  quote 
as  follows : 

"Mr.  Edwards  was  born  in  1S55  and  in  his  boyhood  saw  and 
felt  the  full  horrors  of  war.  Its  devastations  swept  across  his 
state  and  around  his  home.  During  the  bloody  battles  the  dark 
shaft  of  death  struck  again  and  again  into  the  household  of  his 
kindred  and  neighbors.  And  when  the  war  was  over,  recon- 
struction in  politics  and  in  the  labor  system  of  the  South  made  a 
revolution  of  life,  which  in  itself  was  almost  an  everyday  tragedy. 
What  was  true  in  the  case  of  the  Macon  author  was  equally  true 
respecting  other  Southern  writers  who  have  achieved  marked 
success.  To  them  the  tragedy  of  life  was  not  a  sentiment  but  a 
reality.  It  entered  into  the  pulse  of  their  emotions  and  the  fiber 
of  their  thoughts.  It  was  ingrained.  Hence,  when  they  put 
their  thoughts  into  the  tragedy  and  pathos  of  literature,  they 
spoke  naturally.  The  intensity  and  the  tone  were  not  in  the 
massing  or  manipulation  of  words  and  phrases,  but  from  the 
heart  outward.  The  spirit  was  in  them,  and  it  found  words  suited 
to  the  pathetic  strain  which  was  in  all  voices  around  them  and 
which  had  become  a  part  of  their  own  being. 

"For  the  same  reason  these  writers  have  excelled  in  the  humor- 
ous. For  humor  is  often  as  closely  connected  with  the  pathetic 
in  emotion  as  the  red  and  blue  bars  of  light  in  a  sunbeam.  It  is 
nature's  suggestion  as  a  relief  to  sadness,  and  it  borrows  much  of 
its  possibility  and  meaning  from  the  tragical. 

"Another  suggestive  feature  of  the  work  so  successfully  per- 
formed by  these  Southern  authors  is  the  use  which  they  have 
made  of  the  simpler  phases  and  elements  of  life.  They  have 
turned  to  the  poor  and  lowly,  to  human  nature  near  the  ground, 
close  to  first  principles. 

"In  such  a  story  as  'The  Mountain  Europa'  by  Mr.  Fox,  which 
is  almost  matchless,  the  poor  girl  who  unfolds  like  a  lily  on  the 
bank  of  an  unnoticed  brook  is  as  near  nature's  simplicity  as 
could   well   be   found.     And    so    of    the    stories    on    which    Mr. 


Edwards  mounted  the  literary  ladder;  such  titles  as  'De  Valley 
an'  de  Shadder,'  'Ole  Miss  an'  Sweetheart,'  and  the  'Gum- 
Swamp  Debate,'  indicate  the  elements  from  which  they  were  con- 
structed. 

"While  it  is  true  that  the  Southern  writers  may  have  been 
drawn  to  these  fields  as  pastures  not  yet  tramped  down  by  the 
literary  host  in  search  of  subjects,  or  because  in  the  humbler 
mood  which  had  come  over  the  South  the  minds  of  its  authors 
naturally  turned  toward  the  humble  aspects  of  life,  yet  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  selection  has  been  of  that  genius-like  preci- 
sion which  strikes  the  center  spot  of  success.  The  reading  world 
itself  has  been  turning  with  great  fondness  toward  the  simpler 
aspects  of  human  life." 


A    Skit    at  the    Playgoing     Public— "Mr.    Richard 

Mansfield,  the  actor,  has  been  again  lecturing  a  gathering  upon 
the  fact  that  hisartistic  efforts  are  not  financially  appreciated  by 
his  fellow  countrymen.  He  is  a  good  actor  and  he  knows  it.  He 
also  knows  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  be  a  good  actor.  Yet  he  keeps 
on  being  one.  This  proves  to  me  that  Mr.  Mansfield  is  insane. 
Any  man  who  will  try  conscientiously  to  be  a  good  anything  in 
these  days  is  a  dangerous  lunatic.  Any  man  who  dares  tell  the 
public  the  truth  about  it.self  is  an  offense  against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  state.  Mr.  Mansfield  ought  to  be  incarcerated.  He 
reads  books.  He  acts  as  if  he  really  thought  it  part  of  the  actor's 
duty  to  portray  life.  He  actually  believes  that  the  possession  of 
intelligence  upon  the  part  of  an  actor  is  a  jjrerequisite  to  good 
work.  Manifestly  the  newspapers  are  right  in  abusing  Mr. 
Mansfield.  The-  nev.-spapers  know  that  the  only  real  stage  art  is 
the  art  called  for  in  the  plays  of  the  myriad-minded  'Charlie' 
Hoyt.  They  know  that  Mr.  Mansfield  has  a  false  conception  of 
life  when  he  thinks  that  noble  effort  in  any  line  of  endeavor 
should  be  appreciated.  Therefore  they  make  fun  of  him.  They 
can  assure  him  of  large  receipts  if  he  will  come  down  to  horse- 
play and  'monkey  business,'  and  they  are  convinced  that  his 
abstinence  from  those  elevating  forms  of  art  is  a  paranoiac  delu- 
sion. Mr.  Mansfieid  is  told  that  he  should  not  expect  the  public 
to  patronize  him.  He  is  told  that  if  he  wants  to  be  an  artist  he 
may  be,  but  he  must  be  an  artist  .or  art's  sake  and  mustn't  ex- 
pect the  coin  therefor.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  ^Mansfield  is  degener- 
ate. He  presumes  to  be  serious  in  his  consideration  of  his  work." 
—  Uncle  Fuller  in  The  Mirror,  5/,  Loins. 

"Mignon"   Thomas's    Best    Composition.— "Am- 

broise  Thomas,"  says  The  Musical  Courier,  "was  a  mediocre 
man.  His  eclecticism  was  the  result  of  his  want  of  originality 
and  his  desire  to  serve  the  public  with  what  it  desired.  His  indi- 
vidual note  was  not  a  strong  one  and  he  followed  at  a  respectful 
distance  all  the  operatic  reforms  of  his  long  career.  That  he  had 
but  little  conviction  may  be  seen  by  his  writing  opera  comique  in 
the  style  of  Auber,  opera  bouffe  in  Rossini's  manner,  opera 
comique  in  dramatic  fashion  after  the  methods  of  Halevy,  and 
in  'Mignon'  and  'Hamlet'  he  distinctly  imitated  Gounod.  In  a 
word  his  was  an  assimilative  talent,  but  if  he  lacked  initiative 
he  had  plenty  of  sound  schooling  and  industry,  and  there  is  a 
melancholy  vein  in  his  later  music  which  has  a  charm.  That  his 
'Hamlet'  will  long  survive  we  doubt,  but  that 'Mignon, '  graceful, 
artificial  Watteau-like  '  Mignon, '  will,  we  may  only  hope.  If  Am- 
broise  Thomas  is  known  to  fame  it  will  undoubtedly  be  as  the 
composer  of  'Mignon.'" 

Shakespeare  and  Slang.— An  enterprising  correspond- 
ent to  the  American  ])ublication  Shakespeariana  has  been  show- 
ing that  the  Bard  of  Avon  is  the  father  of  more  than  one  slang 
phrase  now  held  in  disrepute  in  certain  circles.  For  instance,  in 
"Cymbeline"  (iii.  4,  51),  Imogen,  defending  her.self  to  Pisanio, 
says  accusingly  of  her  husband  : 

Somey^vof  Italy 
Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  liath  betray'd  liim. 

Most  of  the  instances  of  modern  slang  cited  from  Shakespeare  are 

mere  verbal   coincidences  like  "too  thin,"  which  somebody  has 

traced  to  "Henry  VIII."  (v.  3,  125)  : 

But  know  I  come  not 
To  hear  such  flattery  now,  and  in  my  presence 
They  are  too  thin  and  bare  to  hide  offences. 

There  the  phrase,  says  the  Literary  World,  is  a  simple  and  nat- 
ural metaphor,  as  it  continued  to  be  in  speech  and  writing  until 
recently,  when  by  vulgar  iteration  it  lapsed  into  slang. 
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THE   GREAT    RED   SPOT   ON    JUPITER. 

THIS  curious  astronomical  phenomenon,  which  was  first 
noticed  in  1878  and  has  been  visible  ever  since,  tho  it  is 
now  very  faint,  is  described  by  E.  Walter  Maunder  (Knowledge, 
January  1)  in  an  article  from  which  we  quote  a  few  paragraphs : 

"Of  all  our  planetary  neighbors,  Jupiter,  the  easiest  to  study, 
offers  us  the  most  numerous  problems.  First  of  all  comes  the 
striking  contrast  between  its  enormous  mass  and  low  densit}- ; 
next,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  understanding  how  its  atmosphere 
can  have  the  great  depth  which  it  evidently  possesses  without  the 
lower  layers  becoming  compressed  to  more  than  metallic  density  ; 
thirdly,  the  great  variety  in  the  rotation  period  oi  the  different 
markings  of  the  planet;  fourthly,  the  continual  changes  which 
the  details  of  the  apparent  surface  present ;  fifthly,  a  certain 
strong  persistency  about  the  planet's  appearance  as  a  whole  ;  and 
lastly,  sunmiing  in  itself  every  variety  of  enigma,  there  is  the 
great  red  spot.   .  .   . 

"We  have  had  the  great  red  spot  with  us  for  certainly  seventeen 
and  a  half  years  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  existed,  but  in  a  less 
conspicuous  form  than  in  1878,  for  quite  nine  years  before.  Dur- 
ing this  time  its  color  and  its  distinctness  have  altered  much,  but 
its  size  and  shape  little. 

"That  a  marking  of  area  fully  equal  to  three  fourths  that  of  the 
surface  of  the  entire  earth  should  continue  practically  unchanged 
in  size  or  shape  for  seventeen  years  on  such  a  world  as  Jupiter  is 
a  sufficiently  striking  circumstance,  and  led  at  once  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  here  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  real  solid  surface  of  Jupiter. 
But  the  observations  of  three  most  careful  and  acute  observers — 
Mr.  Denning,  Mr.  Stanley  Williams,  and  Professor  Hough — com- 
bined to  prove  that  the  red  spot  had  a  most  remarkable  peculiar- 
ity:  it  changed  its^rate  of  rotation.   .   .   . 

"Briefiy  stated  ...  in  seven  years  the  rotation  period  of  the 
spot  lengthened  by  seven  seconds,  a  statement  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that.  .  .  .  this  vast  formation,  whatever  its  real 
character,  had  traveled  eastward  with  a  constantly  accelerating 
speed  until  it  was  moving  at  a  rate  which  would  bring  it  back  to 
its  starting-point  in  less  than  six  years,  and  which  would  suffice 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  earth's  equator  in  about  seven  months." 

If  the  .spot  is  a  gap  in  the  upper  cloud  layer  through  which  we 
see  a  lower  layer,  if  not  the  actual  surface  of  the  planet,  then  this 
is  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  upper  layer  does  not 
rotate  with  the  uniform  velocity  of  the  planet  itself.  That  the 
spot  really  is  a  gap,  Mr.  Maunder  thinks  probable.     He  says  : 

"When  the  spot  was  first  observed  in  1878  and  1879  its  similar- 
ity in  hue  to  the  great  ruddy  equatorial  belt  was  frequently  re- 
marked upon  ;  and,  as  several  observers  have  remarked  .  .  .  the 
appearance  of  the  equatorial  regions  is  strikingly  like  what  we 
should  exj)ect  if  the  white  cloud-like  formations  were  tloating  at 
various  heights  in  a  reddish  fluid.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore, 
to  suppose  that  were  the  cloud  masses  removed  we  should  see  tlie 
whole  of  Jupiter  as  of  the  same  deep  hue  as  the  red  spot  possessed 
in  1878  and  1879. 

"This  would  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  opinion  at  which 
almost  every  student  of  the  planet  has  arrived,  and  not  by  one 
course  of  reasoning  alone,  but  by  many,  viz.  :  that  Jupiter  still 
retains  a  very  considerable  amount  of  intrinsic  heat,  and  the  red 
tint  might  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  the  glow  of  heated  material 
far  below  the  apparent  surface,  or  possibly  even  to  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosjihere  itself. 

"That  the  problem  of  the  persistency  of  the  outline  of  the  spot 
is  really  one  of  the  persistency  of  the  upper  cloud  masses  is,  I 
think,  shown  by  the  definiteness  of  the  'shoulder,'  at  one  time 
very  clearly  an  integral  part  of  the  complete  phenomenon,  and  its 
most  stable  and  obvious  feature  in  recent  years.  Read  by  the 
light  of  some  of  tho  photographs  taken  by  the  Brothers  Henry, 
the  red  spot  was  produced  by  a  disturbance  in  a  bright  white 
belt.  The  belt  at  a  certain  i)oint  divided  into  two  arms,  which, 
arching  around,  the  one  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south, 
reunited  again  some  forty  degrees  of  longitude  further  on;  the 
enclosed  space  l)eing  the  celebrated  spot,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  arch  on  the  north  following  side  the  equally  well-known 
'shoulder.' 


"This  transference  of  the  site  of  the  problem  does  not,  how- 
ever, help  us  to  a  solution.  We  may  see  in  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  rotation  period  a  subsidence  of  the  cloudy  surround- 
ings defining  the  spot,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  spot  seems  now  to 
have  adopted  a  steady  rate,  an  indication  that  the  vapors  have 
reached  a  level  where  they  are  in  more  stable  equilibrium.  But 
the  great  mystery  how  and  why,  amidst  so  many  changes,  the 
oictline  of  the  spot  has  shown  so  little  change  remains  a  mystery 
still.  Perhaps  the  mode  of  dissolution  of  the  spot,  should  it  be 
fated  to  disappear,  may  give  us  a  means  of  fathoming  it  that  at 
present  we  lack." 


A   SCIENTIFIC    REFUGE  FROM    MATERIALISM. 

A  SIGNIFICANT  tendency  of  the  age  is  that  which  leads 
many  scientific  men  to  strive  for  some  method  of  escape 
from  the  pure  materialism  that  seems  to  many  to  be  synonymous 
with  science.  The  latest  effort  in  this  direction  is  that  made  by 
William  Ostwald,  the  eminent  German  chemist,  who  occupies 
the  chair  of  that  science  in  the  University  of  Leipsic.  His 
thoughts  on  this  subject  are  contained  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Society  of  German  Scientists  and  Physicians  at  Liibeck,  of  which 
an  authorized  translation  appears  in  Science  Progress  (London, 
February).  As  will  be  seen.  Professor  Ostwald  pins  his  faith  to 
energy,  and  to  energy  alone.  He  has  gone  so  far  from  material- 
ism as  to  throw  away  matter  entirely,  and  maintains  that  we 
know  it  not.  When  a  stick  strikes  us  we  feel  the  energy — not  the 
stick.  This  is  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  philosophy,  tho  clothed 
in  a  modern  garb;  but  Professor  Ostwald's  presentation  of  it  is 
both  original  and  striking,  and  has  already  attracted  much  atten- 
tion.    Says  the  Professor: 

"We  read  and  hear,  with  countless  repetition,  the  statement 
that  the  only  intelligent  explanation  of  the  physical  world  is  to  be 
found  in  a  'mechanics  of  atoms;'  matter  and  motion  appear  as 
the  final  principles  to  which  natural  phenomena  in  all  their  vari- 
ety must  be  referred.  This  conception  we  may  term  scientific 
materialism. 

"  I  here  propose  to  state  my  conviction  that  this  so  generally 
accepted  view  is  untenable;  that  this  mechanical  idea  of  the  uni- 
verse does  not  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  and 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  undoubted  and  generally  known  and 
recognized  truths.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  obvi- 
ous. The  scientifically  untenable  view  must  be  abandoned  and 
its  place  filled,  if  possible,  by  a  new  and  a  better  one.  The  nat- 
ural question  as  to  whether  such  another  and  better  conception 
can  be  found,  I  think  I  can  answer  in  the  affirmative." 

Before  passing  on  to  expound  this  better  conception  Professor 
Ostwald  gives  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  steps  by  which 
scientific  men  have  come  to  consider  that  matter,  as  the  vehicle 
of  energy,  must  be  the  basis  of  all  phenomena,  ending  with  a  purely 
materialistic  idea  of  the  universe.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"This  conception  of  the  universe  found  its  classical  expression 
in  Laplace's  idea  of  the  '  Universe-Formula'  by  means  of  which 
every  past  and  future  event  was  to  be  capable  of  deduction  by 
rigid  analysis  applied  to  mechanical  laws.  For  this  purpose  an 
intellect  was  to  be  required  which,  tho  far  beyond  the  human 
mind  in  power,  was  not  essentially  of  a  different  nature. 

"We  do  not  generally  notice  in  what  an  extraordinary  degree 
this  widespread  view  is  hypothetical,  nay,  metaphysical;  on  the 
contrary  we  usually  regard  it  as  the  most  exact  expression  for 
the  actual  relations.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  remarked  that  a 
confirmation  of  the  natural  deduction  from  this  theory,  namely, 
that  all  non-mechanical  phenomena  sucli  as  heat,  radiation,  elec- 
tricity, magnetism  and  chemical  action  are  actually  mechanical, 
has  in  no  single  case  been  obtained.  In  no  single  case  has  the 
attempt  to  represent  the  actual  relations  by  means  of  a  mechani- 
cal system  so  far  succeeded  that  nothing  remained  over  to  ex- 
plain.  .   .   . 

"The  doing  away  with  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  uni- 
verse goes  down  to  the  very  foundations  of  the  whole  materialistic 
conception  of  things,  taking  the  word  materialistic  in  its  scientific 
sense.     If  it  appears  a  vain  undertaking,  ending  with  every  seri- 
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ous  attempt  in  final  failure,  to  give  a  mechanical  representation 
of  the  known  phenomena  of  physics,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  similar  attempts  in  the  incomparably  more  complicated 
phenomena  of  organic  life  will  be  still  less  likely  to  succeed. 
The  same  fundamental  contradictions  occur  here  also,  and  the 
assertion  that  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  can  be  primarily  re- 
ferred to  no  mechanical  ones  cannot  even  be  designated  here  as  a 
practical  working  hypothesis;  it  is  simply  incorrect. 

"  We  must  accordingly,  and  this  appears  to  follow  with  abso- 
lute certainty  from  these  considerations,  give  up  all  hope  of  get- 
ting a  clear  idea  of  the  physical  world  by  referring  phenomena 
to  an  atomistic  mechanics.  But,  perhaps  one  of  you  will  say 
what  means  shall  we  have  left  of  picturing  to  ourselves  what 
really  occurs  in  nature  when  the  conception  of  atoms  in  motion 
is  abolished?  To  such  a  question  I  would  answer:  Thou  shalt 
not  make  unto  thyself  any  image  or  likeness.  Our  task  is  not  to 
view  the  world  in  a  more  or  less  bedimmed  and  crooked  mirror, 
but  as  directly  as  the  nature  of  our  minds  will  permit.  To  co- 
ordinate realities,  i.e.,  definite  and  measurable  quantities,  so  that 
when  certain  of  them  are  given  the  others  can  be  deduced,  is  the 
problem  set  before  science,  and  this  problem  can  not  be  solved  by 
assuming  as  substratum  any  hj'pothetical  analog,  but  only  by 
the  determination  of  the  mutual  relations  existing  between  meas- 
urable magnitudes. 

"Undoubtedly  this  way  is  long  and  tiring,  yet  it  is  the  only 
permissible  one." 

Professor  Ostwald  here  reminds  us  that  we  have  already  been 
set  upon  the  right  patli,  altho  some  of  us  have  strayed  from 
it  grievously.  The  conception  of  the  conservation  of  energy — the 
realization  of  the  fact  that  all  kinds  of  energy — heat-energy, 
energy  of  motion,  electric  energy — are  equivalent  and  transform- 
able one  into  another,  and  that  their  sum  in  the  universe  is  con- 
stant, is  trulj'  in  line  with  Professor  Ostwald 's  ideas.  Here  is 
no  false  assumption  ;  for  we  need  not  say  what  this  energy  is  at 
bottom.  We  nee^i  not,  but,  alas!  we  have  done  so,  for  it  is  very 
generally  believed  to  be  nothing  but  mechanical  energy.  Hence 
the  kinetic  theory  of  heat  and  the  attempts  at  similar  theories  of 
electricity.  All  this,  according  to  Professor  Ostwald,  is  wrong. 
Say  that  heat-energy  and  energy  of  motion  are  equivalent,  but 
let  it  go  at  that.  Do  not  go  further  still  and  assert  that  they  are 
the  same.  After  all,  it  is  the  energy  that  is  the  entity,  not  the 
matter,  says  the  writer  : 

"If  we  imagine  the  various  kinds  of  energy  removed  from  mat- 
ter there  remains  nothing,  not  even  the  space  it  occupied  ;  for 
space  makes  itself  known  only  through  the  expenditure  of  energy 
which  the  penetration  into  it  requires.  Matter  is  therefore  noth- 
ing but  a  group  of  various  forms  of  energy  coordinated  in  space, 
and  all  that  we  try  to  say  of  matter  is  really  said  of  these  ener- 
gies. 

"What  I  am  endeavoring  to  lay  down  is  so  important  that  you 
will  pardon  my  venturing  to  approach  the  subject  from  another 
quarter.  Allow  me  to  use  for  this  purpose  the  most  drastic  illus- 
tration I  can  find.  Imagine  that  you  receive  a  blow  from  a  stick. 
What  do  you  feel,  the  stick  or  its  energy? 

"The  only  possible  answer  is:  The  energy.  For  the  stick  is 
the  most  harmless  thing  in  the  world  as  long  as  it  is  not  wielded. 
But  we  can  also  knock  ourselves  against  a  stationary  stick. 
Certainly.  What  we  perceive,  as  already  stated,  are  diffc7-cnccs 
of  energy  conditions  relative  to  our  sense  organs,  and  it  is  conse- 
quently immaterial  whether  the  stick  moves  toward  us  or  we 
toward  the  stick.  If  both  we  and  the  stick  are  moving  in  tlie 
same  direction  with  the  same  velocity,  the  latter  has  no  further 
existence  for  our  sense  of  feeling,  for  it  can  no  longer  come  in 
contact  with  us  and  effect  an  exchange  of  energy." 

But  Professor  Ostwald  would  not  stop  here.  He  acknowledges 
that  there  may  be  something  still  beyond,  and  leaves  open  the 
door  for  the  explanation,  at  some  future  day,  of  hosts  of  spiritual 
and  mental  phenomena  that  are  just  becoming  objects  of  study. 
In  a  paragraph  near  the  end  of  his  article  he  thus  affirms  his  be- 
lief in  these  ultimate  verities  : 

"Immense  as  are  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  energetical 
conception  of  the  universe  over  the  mechanical  or  materialistic, 


it  seems  to  me,  nevertheless,  that  already  certain  points  may  be 
noted  which  are  not  covered  by  the  known  laws  of  energy,  and 
which  therefore  point  to  the  existence  of  principles  which  extend 
beyond  these.  Energetics  will  remain  beside  these  new  laws ; 
but  it  will  not  be  in  the  future,  as  we  must  to-day  consider  it,  the 
most  comprehensive  principle  ruling  natural  phenomena  ;  it  will 
perhaps  appear  as  a  special  case  of  a  still  more  general  relation, 
of  the  nature  of  which  we  can  at  present  have  scarcely  an  inkling." 


Is  Cremation  Demanded  by  Hygiene?— It  is  urged 
with  vehemence  by  the  advocates  of  cremation  tliat  the  present 
way  of  disposing  of  dead  bodies  by  burial  is  unhealthful  and  the 
existence  of  cemeteries  dangerous  to  those  living  in  the  vicinity. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  hear  the  results  of  the  re- 
searches made  by  Professor  Wolfl'hiigel,  of  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  and  originally  delivered  in  the  shape  of  a  lecture  to 
the  combined  student  body  of  that  institution.  The  author  of 
this  opinion  is  a  recognized  authority  in  his  department  of  study. 
As  reported  by  the  Courier,  of  Hanover,  he  stated  that  this  inves- 
tigation had  ended  with  conclusions  shared  by  men  working  in 
the  same  department  at  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Gottingen.  At  all 
these  places  special  examinations  by  competent  men  had  been 
made  into  the  claim  that  the  existence  of  cemeteries  is  dangerous. 
The  conclusion  in  all  these  cases  was  that  when  cemeteries  were 
established  and  managed  in  accordance  with  the  laws,  there  was 
absolutely  no  danger  to  the  health  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
principles  of  hygiene  in  no  way  demanded  the  change  from  burial 
to  cremation.  The  Professor  demands  that  to  each  grave  be 
given  the  space  of  two  cubic  meters,  and  that  it  be  kept  clo.sed 
for  thirty  years,  altho  in  many  cases  a  body  becomes  completely 
decomposed  in  six  years.  Then  the  cemeteries  must  be  so  situ- 
ated that  the  lower  stratum  of  water,  even  when  it  rises  highest, 
must  not  reach  the  graves,  in  which  cases  drainage  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  In  other  respects  there  is  no  danger,  as  the  ground 
absorbs  everything,  and  not  even  the  water  which  is  one  hundred 
meters  from  a  cemetery  is  in  any  way  in  danger  of  pollution.  It 
is  simply  ridiculous  to  claim  that  the  air  over  the  graves  can  in 
any  way  be  contaminated  by  the  bodies  in  these  graves.  —  Trans- 
lated and  Condensed  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  Discovery  of  Dark  Stars.— Discussing  the  discov- 
ery of  invisible  dark  stars  by  means  of  observing  their  gravita- 
tional attraction  on  their  visible  bright  companions.  Miss  Agnes 
M.  Gierke  writes  as  follows  in  Know/edge  (March)  :  "The  dis- 
tribution of  matter  in  stellar  systems  is  a  point  of  great  interest, 
and  of  equal  difficulty.  Relative  brightness  is  no  guide  to  it. 
Satellite-stars  are  often  attractive  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
magnitude.  Sirius  emits  ten  thousand  times  more  light  than  its 
attendant,  yet  it  is  only  twice  as  massive.  The  stars  of  Alpha 
Centauri  bear  equal  sway  in  the  system  formed  bj'  them,  notwith- 
standing the  fivefold  superiority  in  brilliancy  of  one  over  the 
other  ;  and  a  corresponding  disparity  seems  to  exist  in  the  beau- 
tiful tinted  couple  Eta  Cassiopeiae.  Here  the  yellow  primary 
surpasses  its  rosy  attendant  twenty-eight  times  in  light,  tho 
no  more  than  three  times  in  mass,  according  to  M.  Otto  Struve's 
location  of  their  center  of  gravit)'.  Professor  Jacoby,  however, 
proposes  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  result  by  measurements  from 
the  Rutherfurd  photographic  plates;  and  intrepid  computers  will 
no  doubt  come  forward  to  execute  his  plan.  .  .  .  Endless  grada- 
tions of  radiative  power  seem  to  be  represented  in  the  stellar 
world;  but  the  discovery  of  'dark  stars,'  solely  through  their 
gravitational  effects,  must  be  regarded  as  a  signal  triumph  of 
exact  astronomy.  They  are  found  under  varied  circumstances. 
Witness  the  companion  of  Procyon,  unseen,  not  assuredly  through 
proximity  to  that  lustrous  orb,  but  through  real  obscurity ;  the 
fourth  component  of  Zeta  Cancri,  and  the  almost  incredibly  close 
satellites  of  Algol  and  other  eclipse-stars,  as  well  as  of  Delta 
Cephei,  and  sundry  short-period  variables;  besides  an  unknown 
multitude  of  undiscoverable  orbs,  which  have  ceased  or  never 
began  to  shine,  or  even  of  whole  systems  wrapt  in  thick  darkness." 
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WHY   WE  ARE   RIGHT-HANDED. 

THERE  is  a  general  belief  that  the  greater  strength  and  dex- 
terity of  the  right  side  of  the  body  is  based  more  on  habit 
and  imitation  than  on  any  inherent  difference  between  the  two 
sides.  In  an  interesting  article  in  C//rtw/<J^r.y'.f  J/rt^«^/«^  (Janu- 
ary).  Dr.  R.  A.  Lundie  tells  us  that  this  is  not  exactly  the  case. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  when  the  body  possesses  two  similar  organs, 
one  of  them  shall  do  most  of  the  work,  while  the  other  is  per- 
fectly capable  of  being  trained  to  take  its  place  should  the  occa- 
sion arise.  He  advises  the  training  of  the  left  hand,  therefore,  at 
the  outset,  altho  he  acknowledges  that  the  preferential  use  of  the 
right  is  based  on  natural  reasons.     Says  Dr.  Lundie  : 

"In  all  communities  left-handed  individuals  seem  to  occur,  in 
somewhat  varying  proportions.  Among  ourselves,  about  one  in 
fifty  is  said  to  be  left-handed.  There  is  no  doubt,  from  frequent 
experience,  that  the  peculiarity  is  hereditary  ;  so  that  we  could 
not  be  much  surprised  if  a  race  were  met  in  which  left-handed- 
ness  was  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  Yet  the  reversal  of  so 
general  a  law  as  that  of  prevalent  right-handedness  would  need 
to  be  established  by  very  conclusive  evidence;  and,  tho  state- 
ments have  been  made  as  to  a  preponderance  of  left-handed  indi- 
viduals in  various  parts  of  the  world,  none  of  them  are  supported 
by  such  careful  and  prolonged  observation  of  facts  as  would  be 
necessary  for  their  unhesitating  acceptance. 

"One  of  the  prevailing  ideas  about  right-handedness  is  that  it 
is  merely  a  matter  of  training,  and  that  left-handed  individuals 
have  become  so  eitiier  from  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  nurses  and 
parents,  or  from  imitation  of  some  older  person.  In  many  chil- 
dren, the  preference  for  one  hand  is  shown  from  a  very  early  age, 
before  the  child  has  learned  to  handle  anything  but  the  very  sim- 
plest toys,  and  therefore  before  training  can  have  caused  a  prefer- 
ence at  all.  More  than  this,  the  experience  of  left-handed  persons 
is  on  record  in  whom  the  peculiarity  has  been  early  noticed  and 
combated,  but  without  the  slightest  effect. 

"It  is  well  known  that,  tho  our  external  configuration  is  .so 
nearly  symmetrical,  the  arrangement  of  the  internal  organs  is 
very  diflferent.  The  heart  lies  obliquely  in  the  chest,  and  more  to 
the  left  side  than  the  right ;  the  liver,  by  far  the  heaviest  of  the 
internal  organs,  is  on  the  right  side  ;  the  two  lungs  are  differ- 
ently shaped ;  and.  moreover,  the  blood-vessels  supplying  the 
two  sides,  especially  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  body,  are  differ- 
ently disposed.  It  is  natural  that  these  irregularities  of  arrange- 
ment should  have  been  thought,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  supply 
the  explanation." 

After  describing  a  number  of  theories  of  right-handedness, 
based  on  the  lack  of  physical  symmetry  in  this  and  other  respects. 
Dr.  Lundie  goes  on  as  follows  : 

"There  is.  however,  one  extremely  curious  and  interesting  in- 
stance of  want  of  symmetry  in  the  bodily  functions,  which  is  not 
merely  analogous  to  right-handedness,  but  closely  linked  with  it. 
The  nervous  machinery  normally  connected  with  speech  is  situ- 
ated on  one  side  of  tJw  brain  0)ily.  So  intimate  is  the  relation  of 
this  subject  to  right-handedness  that  we  must  consider  it  in  some 
detail. 

"It  is  well  known  that  each  side  of  the  brain  is  connected  with 
the  movements  and  sensations  mainly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body ;  the  rii^ht  brain  moves  the  left  arm  and  leg,  and  7>iee 
versa.  Now,  cases  are  not  infrequent  in  which,  with  or  without 
'a  shock.'  or  at  least  some  degree  of  obvious  loss  of  muscular 
power  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  the  faculty  of  recalling  and 
reproducing  spoken  words  is  totally  or  almost  totally  lost.  Such 
loss  of  sjjcech  is  technically  called  aphasia.  It  was  first  shown 
some  thirty-five  years  ago,  by  a  I'rench  physician,  that  this  par- 
ticular symptom  is  associated  with  damage  to  a  limited  and  very 
definite  ])art  of  the  brain-substance  on  f/ie  left  side,  which  has 
since  been  known,  in  honor  f)f  its  discoverer,  as  Hroca' s  com'O- 
lution.  When  the  power  of  speech  has  thus  been  lost,  it  is  pos- 
sible, if  the  mental  faculties  are  not  otherwise  damaged,  to 
ac(]uire  it  again,  by  just  such  a  course  of  training  and  practise 
as  the  child  passes  through  in  learning  to  speak  at  first,  even 
where  Hroca's  convolution  has  been  so  damaged  as  to  be  quite 
incapable  of  performing  its  functions.  In  such  a  case,  the  por- 
tion of  the  brain  on  the  right  side  corresponding  to  Broca's  con- 


volution is  capable  of  taking  up  its  work  ;  but  only  by  being  edu- 
cated to  do  so.  just  as  the  damaged  portion  of  the  brain  had  been 
originall}-.  If  after  this  the  power  of  speech  is  lost  again,  by 
damage  to  the  right  side  similar  to  that  which  had  impaired  the 
left,  there  is  no  hope  of  its  being  restored  a  second  time. 

"It  is  thus  clear  that  there  are  two  organs  or  portions  of  the 
brain  capable  of  controlling  speech  ;  and  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances only  one  of  them  is  trained  to  do  so,  the  other  lying 
fallow.  All  the  education  is  given  to  one  favored  side,  and  all 
the  work  is  done  by  it ;  but  the  neglected  one.  if  called  by  neces- 
sity to  undertake  the  work,  can  be  trained  to  do  it.  and  to  do  it, 
apparently,  as  satisfactorily  as  the  other.  .  .  . 

"Here,  then,  is  a  singularly  complete  analogy  to  the  preferen- 
tial use  of  the  right  hand  :  there  are  two  sets  of  organs,  either  of 
which  may  be  used  for  speech,  one  on  each  side  of  the  brain,  but 
only  those  upon  one  side  are  trained;  only  they  have  the  educa- 
tion carried  out  which  makes  them  effective.  Yet  if  the  educated 
centers  are  so  damaged  as  to  lose  their  functions,  the  others  can 
be  trained  to  take  their  place.  So  we  have  two  hands,  either  of 
which  may  be  trained  for  the  performance  of  delicate  movements  ; 
yet  in  most  of  us  only  one  of  them  has  been  so  trained  ;  the  other 
remains  comparatively  awkward  and  inactive,  unless  accident 
compels  it  to  try  to  take  the  place  of  the  educated  hand. 

"A  striking  analogy  ;  but  it  is  more  than  an  analogy.  We  have 
said  that  the  active  speech-center  is  that  on  the  left  side ;  and 
this  is  the  case  in  the  great  majority  of  individuals.  But  occa- 
sionally it  is  found  that  the  right,  and  not  the  left  side  of  the 
brain  has  been  educated  as  regards  speech.  When  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  always  found  that  the  individual  has  been  left-lianded. 
Whatever  then  is  the  cause  of  right-handedness,  it  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  left-brainedness.  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  not 
only  for  the  comparativelj'  coarse  movements  of  the  hand,  but  for 
the  fine  adjustments  of  windpipe,  tongue,  lips,  etc.,  which  pro- 
duce articulate  speech,  and  the  far  finer  machinery  within  the 
brain  itself  which  registers  our  stores  of  words." 

But  altho  Dr.  Lundie  thus  connects  right-handedness  and  left- 
handedness  with  anatomical  and  physiological  facts,  instead  of 
regarding  it  as  an  accident  or  a  result  of  training,  he  does  not 
recommend  that  we  should  leave  the  other  hand  altogether  help- 
less.    He  gives  the  following  excellent  advice  on  this  point : 

"When  a  child  displays  a  decided  preference  for  the  use  of  the 
left  hand,  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  useless  to  make  forcible  efforts 
to  suppress  it.  By  all  means  let  the  right  hand  be  trained  in 
writing,  in  using  knife  and  spoon  at  table,  and  in  as  many 
actions  usually  right-handed  as  can  be  easily  superintended. 
But  the  use  of  the  left  on  other  occasions  should  not  be  prevented  ; 
this  will  only  diminish  its  training  and  its  aptitude  without 
greatly  increasing  the  dexterity  of  the  right. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  right-handed  people 
should  not  attain  some  of  the  ambidexterity  which  is  usually  the 
privilege  only  of  the  left-handed.  A  little  trouble  expended  in 
practising  with  the  left  hand,  as  well  as  the  right,  throwing, 
drawing,  and  other  common  movements  requiring  skill,  would  be 
rewarded  by  a  much  increased  usefulness  of  that  generally 
neglected  member.  If  there  is  a  natural  preference  for  the  right 
hand,  it  is  probable  that  no  amount  of  practise  would  make  the 
left  equally  expert  in  actions  that  have  once  been  well  acquired 
by  the  right.  But  the  experience  of  the  left-handed  seems  to 
show  that  it  is  well  worth  while  for  the  right-handed  to  give  more 
attention  to  their  despised  left  hands  than  they  usually  do." 


The  Electrical  World  makes  fun  of  a  German  compound  word,  Hoch- 
spannunRsakkumulatorenbatterie.  It  says  :  "The  above  is  another  little 
CJerinan  k<-''".  which  we  notice  in  a  contemporary.  To  solve  it,  it  must  be 
taken  in  instalments;  the  real  bepinninK  is  near  the  end,  and  the  real  end 
is  the  beKinninn,  but  this  rule  is  not  followed  strictly,  for,  if  it  were,  it 
iniRht  be  more  convenient  to  read  it  by  means  t)f  a  mirror.  Bejiin  near 
the  end,  then  start  ag:ain  near  the  middle,  and  continue  this  oscillating 
process  until  all  the  letters  and  syllables  have  been  interpreted,  beinjj  care- 
ful to  Ret  the  right  combination.  The  interesting  part  of  the  solution  is  to 
find  the  correct  separation  between  the  individual  words,  which  are  not 
separated  by  hyphens,  presumably  to  save  trouble  (in  writing  not  in  read- 
ing). For  instance,  this  word  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  following  words, 
altho  they  form  paits  of  it:  Ochs  (German  for  oxX  span,  pan,  ."Jak,  oren, 
(tierman  for  ears),  renn  (running),  bat.  batter,  or  Erie,  altho  these  words 
taken  together  might  suggest  an  interesting  little  story.  The  correct  solu- 
tion is  as  follows;   a  battery  of  accumulators  whose  voltage  is  high." 
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ADVANTAGES   OF  A    DARK   SKIN 

TROPICS. 


IN    THE 


'  I  "HE  advantages  possessed  by  the  brown  or  black  complex- 
•■■  ioned  natives  of  tropical  countries  over  their  white  Euro- 
pean visitors  have  lately  been  the  subject  of  an  interesting  series 
of   experiments,   which   are   described    in   an   article   in    Cosmos 

(Paris,  Februare  2g)  that  we  translate  below.  These  experiments 
show  that  the  dark-skinned  man  is  able  to  bear'the  climate  bet- 
ter, not,  as  has  been  thought  by  some,  because  his  skin  throws  off 
the  heat  better  than  that  of  the  white  man,  but  because  his  color 
protects  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin  from  the  irritating  effects  of 
the  sun's  light.     Says  the  article  : 

"Man.  no  matter  what  country  he  inhabits  and  what  are  the 
exterior  conditions  that  he  undergoes,  has  an  internal  tempera- 
ture that  varies  within  very  narrow  limits. 

"If  the  exterior  temperature  is  very  cold,  the  circulation  be- 
comes more  active  and  the  chemical  changes  that  generate  heat 
are  more  intense,  while  physical  conditions,  such  as  friction  and 
perspiration,  contribute  also  a  large  part  toward  maintaining  this 
balance  of  temperature  by  modifying  at  the  proper  time  the  for- 
mation or  emission  of  heat. 

"Races  and  climate  produce  in  these  vital  actions  certain  curi- 
ous modifications  which  have  hitherto  received  little  attention. 
It  would  be,  for  instance,  interesting  to  know  whether  the  human 
temperature  is  the  same  in  ail  latitudes  and  for  every  race. 

"Davy  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  this  question  in  two  voy- 
ages to  Barbadoes  and  Ceylon.  He  concluded  that  the  tempera- 
ture varies  with  the  race  by  several  tenths  of  a  degree  as  we  ap- 
proach the  tropics.  The  observations  of  Jousset  accord  with 
those  of  Davy.  While  other  authors  have  held  a  different  opin- 
ion, M.  C.  Richet,  who  has  summed  up  the  work  on  this  problem, 
concludes  that 'the  temperature  of  men  of  different  races,  under 
the  same  conditions  of  environment,  is  sensibly  the  same. '  This 
racial  influence  is  then  no  greater  than  that  which  some  have  at- 
tributed to  sex  ;  that  is,  it  is  practically  null. 

"Dr.  Eijkmann,  director  of  the  Pathological  Intituteof  Weltev- 
reden,  Batavia,  Java,  has  attacked  this  question  anew.  He  has 
especially  tried  to  find  how  a  Malay  and  a  European  react  under 
the  influence  of  exterior  temperature,  and  what,  in  particular,  is 
the  role  played  by  the  color  of  the  skin  in  the  physical  regulation 
of  temperature.  He  has  performed,  for  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem [the  following]  experiments.   .   .   . 

"One  means  of  regulating  temperature  is  by  the  loss  of  heat  by 
conduction  and  radiation. 

"If  we  place  a  thermometer  near  the  skin  of  the  arm  or  the 
chest  and  surround  it  with  a  sort  of  guard,  the  thermometer  will 
rise  the  faster  as  the  heat  given  out  by  the  body  is  greater.  M. 
Eijkmann  has  made  this  experiment  in  both  Europeans  and 
Malays. 

"The  results  differ  slightly  according  to  season.  During  the 
warm  and  dry  .season  the  advantage  is  with  the  natives;  the 
temperature  of  the  thermometer  placed  near  the  arm  is  33.55°  C. 
[92.39°  P.]  with  Europeans  and  34.05°  [93.29^  P.]  with  natives. 
On  the  contrary,  during  the  cool,  wet  season,  Europeans  give 
32.75°  [90.95°  P.],  while  natives  give  32.55°  [90.50  P.].  The 
latter  have  thus  radiated  off  less  heat.  Obervations  made  at  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  day  prove  that,  in  general,  the  loss  of  heat  by 
radiation  is  a  little  less  with  natives  than  with  Europeans,  and 
this  difference  is  about  0.4°  [0.7°  P.]. 

"What  causes  this  difference?  We  must  in  the  first  place  elimi- 
nate the  color  of  the  skin.  To  test  this,  the  author  used  two  ex- 
actly similar  metal  cylinders,  covered  with  skin  carefully  removed 
from  the  shoulders  of  persons  who  had  recently  died.  The  one 
was  from  a  European,  the  other  from  a  Malay.  On  one  cylinder 
the  European's  skin  was  placed  outside  the  Malay's;  on  the 
other,  the  Malay's  was  outside  the  European's.  This  arrange- 
ment was  to  prevent  all  possible  error  due  to  a  difference  in  the 
conductivity  of  the  two  skins. 

"The  two  receptacles  were  then  filled  with  water  in  such  man- 
ner that  the  thermometers  plunged  in  each  marked  at  the  outset 
the  same  temperature. 

"The  results  of  the  experiments  made  under  these  conditions 
show  that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  radiating  power 
between  the  brown  and  the  white  skin. 
.     "The  bulbs  of  two  similar  thermometers  were  covered  with  a 


double  layer  of  skin  [as  before].  .  .  .  Thus  disposed  they  were 
exposed  in  a  damp  chamber  to  the  sun's  rays.  At  the  end  of  a 
certain  time  the  temperatures  were  as  follows  : 

White  skin  on  outside.  Brown  skin  on  outside. 

47-5°  [117-5°  F.]  50.1°  [122.18'  P.] 

"But  we  return  to  the  radiation.  The  color  of  the  skin  has  no 
influence,  and  can  not  explain  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  heat  is  a 
little  less  in  Europeans  than  in  Malays. 

"Other  experiments  give  us  the  true  reasons,  which  relate  to 
the  evaporation  that  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  the  skin,  which 
is  greater  in  Europeans  because  they  drink  more." 

After  detailing  the  measurements  of  perspiration,  etc.,  that 
establish  this  fact,  the  author  continues  : 

"Perspiration,  as  Dr.  Gros  remarks,  can  not  always  be  consid- 
ered as  an  advantage  in  the  humid  atmosphere  of  the  tropics. 
Above  all,  with  inappropriate  clothing,  rendered  impermeable 
with  starch,  part  of  the  perspiration  is  not  evaporated  and  conse- 
quently does  not  do  its  duty  in  the  physical  regulation  of  the 
bodily  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accumulation  of  moisture  on 
the  skin  and  in  the  clothing  must  be  regarded  as  dangerous  from 
the  hygienic  point  of  view.  Among  the  Malays,  the  secretion  of 
perspiration  keeps  within  useful  bounds  ;  with  Europeans  it  often 
surpasses  them,  especially  among  newcomers. 

"The  pigmentation  of  the  skin  is  not  without  its  advantages  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics.  Even  if  a  white  skin  radiates  heat 
as  well  as  a  brown  one,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  pigment  absorbs 
the  luminous  rays  and  converts  them  into  obscure  ones ;  the  sub- 
jacent skin  is  thus  protected  against  the  injurious  effect  of  light. 
It  is  not  the  heat  of  the  sun  but  the  chemical  action  of  the  light- 
rays  that  irritates  the  skin,  and  the  author  adds : 

"'Erythema  is  seen  to  follow  a  journey  over  glaciers  or  snow- 
covered  plains,  and  also  after  prolonged  exposure  to  the  electric 
light— conditions  m  which  it  can  not  be  referred  to  the  effects  of 
heat. 

'"Photography  shows  how  effectively  the  chemical  rays  are  al- 
most entirely  absorbed  by  a  highly  colored  skin.  The  diffuse 
light  reflected  by  such  a  skin  is  much  less  actinic,  as  one  may  see 
in  a  photograph  where  a  European  and  a  Malay  are  placed  side 
by  .'ide. 

"'No  "white,"  if  he  is  worthy  of  the  name,  can  with  impunity 
imitate  the  native  who  often  remains  for  hours  at  a  time,  half  or 
three  quarters  paked,  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.' 

"A  dark  skin  is  thus  an  advantage  from  some  points  of  view." 
—  Translated  Jar  "Yw^  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

According  to  a  calculation  of  the  horse-power  of  a  cannon  in  La  Nature^ 
an  Italian  cannon  of  100  tons,  with  a  charge  of  550  pounds  of  powder  and  a 
shot  weighing  about  a,ooo  pounds,  will  give  an  initial  velocity  of  523  meters 
per  second  ;  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  powder  acts  is  less  than 
one  hundredth  of  a  second,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  horse-power 
developed  is  about  17,000,000.  The  writer  adds  that  after  about  100  shots 
the  cannon  is  put  out  of  service  and  its  total  active  life  is  therefore  only 
one  second  !  In  large  modern  cannon  the  horse-power  runs  as  high  as 
24,000,000.  "If  the  writer  had  carried  out  these  calculations  still  farther,"' 
says  The  Engineerinj^  and  Minmg  Journaly  "he  would  have  found  that, 
after  all,  this  24,000,000  horse-power  does  not  represent  a  large  amount  of 
energy,  as  it  would  be  just  sufficient  to  run  31  incandescent  lamps  for  only 
one  day." 

"Another  excellent  journal,  this  time  a  French  one,"  says  The  Ameri- 
can Naturalist,  "has  been  led  astray  by  attaching  too  much  importance  to 
the  romances  of  the  American  newspaper  reporter.  We  refer  to  the  story 
published  some  months  ago  by  a  San  Francisco  journal  that  a  physician  of 
that  city  had  succeeded  in  grafting  some  snakes  together  by  their  tails. 
The  fictitious  character  of  the  narrative  is  demonstrated  by  the  statement 
that  the  said  physician  selected  snakes  in  which  the  vertebral  column  does 
not  extend  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  If  the  editor  of  the  journal  had  referred 
the  question  to  the  professors  of  the  Museums  of  Paris,  he  would  have 
learned  that  snakes  of  this  kind  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  theauthor 
of  the  canard.'' 

Nikola  Tksi.a  contributes  to  The  Electrical  Review  an  account  of  some 
experiments  that  seem  to  indicate  a  physiological  effect  of  the  Ront- 
gen  rays.  He  says:  "By  exposing  the  head  to  a  powerful  radiation 
strange  effects  have  been  noted.  For  instance,  I  find  that  there  is  a  tenden- 
cy to  sleep  and  the  time  seems  to  pass  away  quickly.  There  is  a  general 
soothing  effect,  and  I  have  felt  a  sensation  of  warmth  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  head.  An  assistant  independently  confirmed  the  tendency  to  sleep 
and  a  quick  lapse  of  time.  Should  these  remarkable  efTects  be  verified  by 
men  with  keener  sense  of  observation  I  shall  still  more  firmly  believe  in 
the  existence  of  material  streams  penetrating  the  skull.  Thus  it  may  be 
possible  by  these  strange  appliances  to  project  a  suitable  chemical  into 
any  part  of  the  body." 
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of  the  Army.  A  surface  indication  is  that  there  is  more  Booth 
in  the  Salvation  Army  than  the  organization  has  the  capacity  to 
assimilate." 


"GOD'S   AMERICAN    VOLUNTEERS." 

TllV.  rupture  in  the  Salvation  Army  has  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  organization  under  thetitle  "God's  Amer- 
ican Volunteers,"  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  at  the 
head.  This  new  Army  has  opened  its  headquarters  in  the  Bible 
House.  New  York  city,  and  will  at  once  proceed  with  its  evan- 
gelizing work.  In  making  announcement  of  their  determination 
to  lead  this  new  movement  the  American  members  of  the  Booth 
family  emphatically  disclaim  any  intention  to  antagonize  the  reg- 
ular Salvation  Army  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  its  work. 
"The  United  States,"  they  say,  "with  its  vast  and  ever-increasing 
population  should  offer  am\Ae  room  for  such  effort  without  any 
un-Christian  warring."  It  is  the  idea  that  the  Volunteers  shall 
aim  specially  to  reach  the  middle  and  artizan  classes  rather  than 
the  "submerged  tenth"  among  whom  the  Salvation  Army  is  doing 
its  largest  service.  As  to  the  principles  for  which  the  American 
Volunteers  will  stand  they  are  outlined  in  a  general  way  as  fol- 
lows:  "The  saving  of  souls,  the  unity  of  effort  in  work.  Scriptural 


lllK   BANNK.K   OF   "  GOU'S  AMEKICAN    VOLUNTEERS." 

plainness  and  self-sacrifice  of  life,  and  the  simplicity  and  dis- 
tinctiveness of  dress  that  speaks  of  out-and-out  Christ  following." 
This  new  departure  in  religious  work  is  the  subject  of  favorable 
comment,  as  a  rule,  by  the  religious  press,  partly  on  account  of 
the  high  regard  entertained  for  its  leaders.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Balling- 
ton  Booth,  who  are  believed  to  be  animated  by  the  most  sincere 
and  unselfish  motives  only.  In  some  quarters,  however,  their 
action  is  deprecated  as  unnecessarily  divisive  and  conducive  to 
dissension,  confusion,  and  other  unhappy  consequences.  Others 
regard  the  rupture  as  the  natural  outcome  of  the  arbitrary  and 
irresponsible  one-man  government  of  the  Army,  and  predict 
that  the  original  organization  will  now  go  into  a  decline.  This  is 
the  view  taken  by  The  Journal  and  Messenger  (Baptist)  in  an 
editorial  on  "Militarism  in  Religion,"  which  concludes  as  follows; 

"This  is  the  first  one  of  the  defections  from  the  militarism  of 
the  Booth  n'ghne.  Even  while  the  old  commander  is  still  alive 
and  among  his  subjects,  they  are  in  revolt.  What  will  be  when 
he  is  gone?  The  Salvation  Army  is  an  excrescence  on  the  body 
of  Christ,  and  happy  will  it  be  if,  before  it  has  yielded  \\\>  its  life, 
it  does  not  become  cancerous  and  need  the  a])plication  of  caus- 
tics, if  not  of  something  more  positive  for  its  removal." 

The  Universalist  (Chicago)  alludes  to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration in  the  following  editorial  notes: 

"In  the  unfortunate  rupture  which  has  occurred  in  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  and  whicli  now  seems  irre])arable,  sympathy  on  this 
side  is  wholly  with  Commander  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth. 
Whether  a  full  disclosure  of  facts  would  maintain  the  present 
feeling  is  another  ciuestion.  It  is  not  long  since  Oencral  Booth 
was  among  us,  meeting  everywhere  warm  and  admiring  public 
recognition.  This  schism  in  his  own  household  will  break  his 
prestige  and  must  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  unity  and  usefulness 


The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Reformed  Episcopal.  Philadelphia) 
speaks  of  certain  appeals  for  support  made  in  The  War  Cry,  the 
oflficial  paper  of  the  Salvation  Army,  by  Miss  Eva  Booth,  as 
follows : 

"We  can  conceive  of  no  greater  act  of  despotism  than  that 
which  obliges  a  sister  to  arraign  the  course  and  conduct  of  her 
own  brother  in  the  pages  of  a  journal  honorably  surrendered  by 
him.  tho  he  knew  that  in  so  doing  he  was  placing  in  the  hands  of 
his  opponents  an  engine  to  be  used  against  him.  Such  action 
will  hardly  impress  Americans  as  either  fair  or  Christlike. 
Pathetic  appeals  are  not  compatible  with  cold-blooded  ex  parte 
condemnation." 

The  Living  Church  (Episcopal,  Chicago)  devotes  an  editorial 
to  the  Salvation  Army  trouble  in  which  it  says  : 

"Mr.  Booth  does  not  believe  that  'in  union  there  is  strength.' 
He  is  reported  to  have  said  that  there  is  room  in  the  United 
States  for  one  hundred  Salvation  armies.  It  is  evident  already 
that  there  is  room  for  one  hundred  Christian  sects,  but  it  is  not 
so  evident  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  Christianity  that  one 
hundred  sects  should  exist.  The  people  in  New  York  who  held 
a  meeting  a  while  ago  in  the  interests  of  the  Ballington  Booths 
have  done  the  'Salvation'  cause  an  ill  turn.  It  is  possible  that 
the  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  that  meeting  did  not  foresee  the 
present  outcome.  And  it  is  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Booth  is 
destined  to  discover  that  while  the  'world's  people'  have  been 
forward  enough  in  egging  him  on  to  this  final  break  with  his 
father,  the  'General,'  they  will  not  be  so  ready  after  a  while  to 
encourage  his  new  undertaking." 

A  writer  in  The  Morning  Star  (Free  Baptist,  Boston)  takes  a 
view  of  the  defection  different  from  that  generally  expressed  in 
the  religious  papers.     He  says  : 

"The  epitaph  of  Ballington  Booth,  if  rightly  written,  will  be, 
'Destroyed  by  his  friends.'  He  is  still  among  men,  but  has 
missed  the  one  great  opportunity  that  comes  to  all.  and  hence- 
forth must  be  classed  with  other  great  failures.  Like  thousands 
that  have  preceded  him.  he  mistook  his  own  will  for  God's  will, 
and.  spurred  on  by  friends  of  high  and  low  degree,  has  rebelled 
against  his  superior  officer  ;  and  in  the  act  he  has  done  more  harm 
to  himself  than  it  is  possible  to  ever  repair.  There  had  come  to 
be  a  belief  in  the  hearts  of  even  the  most  skeptical  that  in  the 
Salvation  Army,  at  least,  were  leaders  who  cared  not  for  self  and 
were  unswerving  followers  of  the  blaster.  Had  Ballington  Booth 
proved  true  to  God  in  this  crucial  trial,  he  would  have  been  first 
of  all  in  the  hearts  of  the  Army,  and,  if  he  outlived  his  father,  his 
logical  and  inevitable  successor.  !Men  of  all  creeds,  and  those  of 
no  creed,  applaud  and  respect  one  who  crucifies  self  and  lives  his 
highest  professions." 


DR.    PIERSON'S    REPLY   TO    HIS    CRITICS. 

IN  TiiK  LiTKKAKv  Di(;f.st  of  March  14  an  account  was  given 
of  the  reception  into  the  Baptist  Church,  in  England,  of 
Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  together  with  some  favorable 
comments  of  the  religious  press  upon  the  occurrence.  Other 
comments  not  so  favorable  to  Dr.  Pierson  have  since  been  made 
by  religious  papers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  chief 
points  of  these  adverse  criticisms  relate  to  certain  utterances  of 
Dr.  Pierson  preceding  and  following  his  baptism  at  Croydon 
Chapel,  and  also  to  the  particular  manner  in  which  that  ceremony 
was  performed.  As  to  the  former  the  tender  point  has  seemed  to 
be  the  claim  of  Dr.  Pierson  that  he  has  received,  in  connection 
with  his  immersion,  a  new  influx  of  spiritual  life  and  power.  He 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  on  August  15  last,  he  entered  into 
a  spiritual  cxiierience  to  which  he  had  previously  been  a  stranger. 
It  was  an  exi)erience  of  which  he  dare  not  speak,  and  compared 
with  which  all  his  former  experiences  had  been  as  nothing.  As 
to  his  baptism  at  Croydon  Chapel  it  is  charged  that  the  rite  was 
performed  privately  and  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  usages 
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of  the  Baptist  Church.     Some  of  these  objections  are  thus  brought 
forward  in  The  Baptist  Weekly  : 

"Why  was  the  interval  between  Dr.  Pierson's  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  Baptist  views  and  his  baptism  so  prolonged?  Why  did 
he  not  give  his  testimony  for  Baptist  views  in  America,  his  own 
country,  where  he  has  for  many  years  practised  and  defended 
infant  baptism?  Why,  if  he  determined  to  be  baptized  in  this 
country,  was  he  noL  baptized  in  public?  Then,  was  it  wise,  was 
it  considerate  in  view  of  circumstances  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  to  take  steps  which  will  inevitably 
be  viewed  by  many  as  hostile  to  its  interests?  The  relations  be- 
tween the  Tabernacle  and  the  College  must  be  very  much  strained 
by  what  has  taken  place.  It  is  stated  in  The  Baptist  that  Dr. 
Spurgeon  attempted  \o  induce  the  students  of  the  College  to 
welcome  Dr.  Pierson  and  present  him  with  an  illuminated  ad- 
dress, and  that  they  declined.  This  sounds  incredible,  but  cer- 
tainly if  it  is  false  it  should  be  authoritatively  denied.  It  appears 
that  a  number  of  Dr.  Pierson's  friends  in  the  Tabernacle  were 
present  at  the  welcome  meeting,  and  that  one  of  them  took  part 
in  it.  We  feel  confident  that  Mr.  Thomas  Spurgeon  will  have 
the  strong  sympathy  of  his  great  church  and  the  churches  gener- 
ally at  this  time." 

In  reply  to  these  various  criticisms.  Dr.  Pierson  has  come  out 
in  a  letter  in  1  he  Christian  Commonwealth  (London) ,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract : 

"I  intended,  on  arriving  in  Britain,  to  ask  my  old  friend,  George 
Miiller,  to  baptize  me.  But,  finding  that  I  had  no  meetings  in 
Bristol  before  the  last  of  March,  and  was  to  be  in  Croydon  early 
in  February,  I  took  the  first  convenient  opportunity  to  be  bap- 
tized. The  baptism  was  not  'private,'  being  in  presence  of 
a  goodly  number  of  church  officers  and  friends  ;  and  no  publicity 
was  avoided,  save  such  as  might  serve  only  to  gratify  a  sensa- 
tional and  irreverent  curiosity.  Whatever  'witness'  was  borne 
was  expected,  and  desired  to  be,  'before  all  men.'  Indeed, 
privacy  was  manifestly  impossible. 

"The  reception  at  Croydon  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Spurgeon,  and  unknown  to  me.  Until  the  arrangements 
had  been  made  I  had  no  voice  in  it.  It  was  intended  simply  to 
give  me  an  opportunity  to  meet  personal  friends,  living  in  Croy- 
don, London,  and  the  vicinity,  whom  otherwise  I  could  not  meet, 
as  my  stay  in  and  about  the  city  was  too  short  to  allow  for  even 
a  brief  visit  to  those  who,  on  previous  occasions,  had  acted  as 
my  hosts.  And  this  reception  had  absolutely  no  reference  to  any 
other  or  ulterior  design  ;  its  purpose  began  and  ended  with  the 
occasion  itself. 

"The  address  which  has  been  so  criticized  was  wholly  informal 
and  unstudied.  It  was  made  to  a  company  of  friends,  gathered 
from  various  quarters.  The  proximity  of  the  place  of  my  bap- 
tism to  the  Tabernacle,  and  of  the  time  oi\\.to  the  reception,  was, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  accidental  or  incidental,  having  not  the 
remotest  significance  in  my  own  intention  ;  and  such  proximity 
would  have  been  avoided  had  any  such  interpretation  as  has 
been  put  upon  it  been  foreseen  or  even  suspected. 

"Some  sentences  in  that  address  are,  as  I  frankly  concede, 
open  to  misapprehension,  and  should  have  been  more  guarded. 
An  unsuspecting  man  may  often  give  occasion  to  others  for 
ascribing  to  him  a  purpose  and  meaning  which  he  does  not  for  a 
moment  intend.  But  truth  compels  me  to  say  that  certain  words 
attributed  to  me  I  have  no  recollection  of  using.  I  meant  to  say 
nothing  which  any  minister  of  Christ  might  not  naturally  say  to 
those  whom  he  had  before  served,  and  learned  to  love,  to  whom, 
like  Paul,  he  yearned,  if  possible,  to  impart  some  further  spiritual 
gifts. 

"Let  me  explicitly  add,  as  to  that  grievously  misunderstood 
sentence,  in  which  I  am  represented  as  implying  that  the  pastor 
and  officers  of  the  Tabernacle  are  destitute  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  I  would  be  as  quick  to  resent  such  an  implication,  on  their 
behalf,  as  any  other  of  their  friends.  The  whole  connection  of 
words  must  be  considered  in  forming  a  just  judgment.  I  had 
been  exhorting  members  of  the  Tabernacle  present  loyally  to  up- 
hold their  pastor  in  the  stupendous  work  he  has  undertaken,  and 
had  spoken  strongly  of  the  helo  or  hindrance  any  church  member 
might  be  to  such  work.  And  I  suggested  that  if,  by  earnest 
prayer  to  God,  a  new  anointing  of  the  Spirit  were  bestowed  upon 
pastor,  officers,  and  members,  untold  blessing  would  follow  in 
all  departments  of  God's  work.  Nothing  was  further  from  my 
mind  than  to  impugn  the  spirituality  of  any  of  the  parties  re- 
ferred to.  I  was  inciting  disciples  to  appreciate  the  power  of 
united  prayer,  to  bring  down  ever-increasing  blessing.  "I  may 
further  add  that  I  have  not  the  least  intention  or  thought  of  again 
taking  any  pastoral  charge." 


SKETCH  OF  OCTAVIUS  BROOKS 

INGHAM. 


FROTH- 


npiIAT  remarkable  representative  of  the  most  radical  phase  of 

-'■       rationalistic  Unitarianism,  Octavius  Brooks  Frothingham, 

is  the  subject  of  a  study  by  Col.  T.  W.  Iligginson  in   The  Aew 

World  (March-May).  Frothingham  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Free  Religious  Association,  founded  in  New  York  city,  and 
piloted  it  through  the  most  difficult  and  most  important  period  of 
its  existence,  when,  as  Colonel  Higginson  observes,  "it  required 
a  wise  hand  to  keep  it  from  being  a  mere  offshoot  of  Unitarian- 
ism on  the  one  side— a  'ghost  of  Improved  Socinianism'  in 
Carlyle's  phrase— or  a  mere  mob  of  miscellaneous  reformers  on 
the  other. "  Colonel  Higginson  says  that  Frothingham  would  have 
liked  to  find  it  possible  to  make  the  organization  which  he  headed 
the  vehicle  of  more  direct  propagandism  ;  yet  he  always  had  to 
admit,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  that  the  association  was  made 
up  of  too  great  a  variety  of  materials  for  that  purpose,  and  must 
remain  a  "voice  without  a  hand."  He  lived,  however,  to  see  its 
main  jjrinciple  of  a  comprehensive  platform  transferred  to  the 
larger  arena  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions.  So  great,  indeed, 
says  Colonel  Higgin- 
son, was  the  modifica- 
tion of  all  religious 
bodies,  during  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  that 
Frothingham  had  se- 
rious doubts  whether 
the  Free  Religious  As- 
sociation had  a  right 
to  longer  existence, 
altho  he  held  to  it  up 
to  the  last.  We  now 
quote  from  Colonel 
Higginson 's  interest- 
ing paper : 

"It  is  a  curious  fact 
in  all  history  that  it  is 
always  the  patrician 
agitator  who  seems 
most  attractive  to  the 
imagination,  even  of 
a  mob.  Mere  superi- 
ority in  wealth  gives  a  certain  advantage.  Mirabeau's  whole  ca- 
reer illustrated  this,  as  did  that  of  the  late  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
who  was  once  christened  by  a  philosophical  observer  'a  scamp- 
Mirabeau. '  Butler  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  used  to  ap- 
pear before  his  roughest  audiences  with  a  flower  in  his  button- 
hole. Yet  no  care  in  dress  and  no  flower  could  give  him  quite 
the  look  of  a  gentleman  ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  Phillips  and 
Quincy,  and  again  of  Frothingham,  no  outward  misfit  could  de- 
stroy it.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  say  that  clothes 
make  the  man  ;  it  is  the  man  who  sets  off  the  clothes  ;  every  tailor 
knows  it. 

"In  Frothingham 's  case,  the  external  man  was  the  symbol  of 
the  whole  nature.  In  his  whole  make-up  he  was  the  high-bred 
radical, — Arbuton  touched  with  prophecy;  the  silver  weapon 
with  the  edge  of  steel.  In  a  city  like  New  York  the  combination 
gave  him  a  certain  power.  The  most  fastidious  high-church 
rector  who  encountered  Frothingham  on  a  charitable  committee 
was  disarmed  by  a  training  and  demeanor  superior  to  his  own. 
There  was  no  conscious  effort;  it  was  a  question  of  gravitation. 
Frothingham  himself,  so  far  as  he  perceived  the  advantage,  would 
only  have  deprecated  it,  and  would  have  preferred  to  be  one  of 
the  multitude.  Men  rarely  appreciate  their  peculiar  source  of 
power;  they  rather  underrate  it  and  wish  it  were  different:  as 
young  girls,  however  beautiful,  are  apt  to  dislike  their  own  style 
of  hair  and  complexion  and  sigh  for  that  of  some  rival.  Froth- 
ingham was  wont  to  speak  disapprovingly  of  his  own  manner; 
he  overrated  its  drawbacks  and  underrated  its  high-bred  charm. 
It  certainly  presented  a  peculiar  combination.  At  a  distance  he 
drew  you  warmly,  frankly,  heartily  ;  it  was  when  you  came  closer 
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that  something  said.  'Not  quite  so  near.'  One  of  his  life-long 
friends  used  to  say  that  when  addressed  in  a  letter  'Dear  Froth- 
ingham'  he  was  likely  to  reply  '  Dear  Henry  ;'  but  if  greeted  as 
'Dear  Octavius. '  the  reply  would  probably  begin  'Dear  Jones.' 
His  nature  was  thus  a  delicate,  self-adjusting  thermometer,  but 
registering  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  atmosphere  outside.  Coolness 
warmed  him.  but  he  shivered  a  little  if  he  found  you  disposed  to 
be  warm. 

"In  all  this  there  was  an  undoubted  drawback,  but  it  gave  also 
a  strength.  It  kept  Frothingham  absolutely  above  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  conscious  favorite— temptations  to  which  clergymen 
are  held  to  be  peculiarly  vulnerable— and  also  above  all  petty 
conciliation  and  every  shadow  of  social  fear.  This  gave  him  at 
any  moment  an  absolute  advantage  over  his  congregation  ;  it  was 
they  who  were  dependent  on  him.  not  he  upon  them.  It  did  not 
give  him  an  overflowing  audience,  tho  he  had  always  an  ample 
one;  but  it  was  singularly  choice.  Ilis  parishioners  were  very 
rarely  intimate  with  iiim,  but  they  looked  to  him  unflinchingly 
and  they  never  were  disappointed.  Still  less  was  there  any  inti- 
macy from  the  world  outside.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  once  said 
that  he  could  conceive  of  no  greater  ignominy  than  that  of  being 
clapped  upon  the  back  by  Tom  Davies.  There  was  not  a  Tom 
Davies  in  the  world  who  could  have  mustered  the  courage  to  take 
that  liberty  with  Octavius  Frothingham  ;  possibly  a  child  might 
have  done  it.  but  not  a  man. " 

We  briefly  select  several  more  passages,  as  follows  : 

•'In  Curtis's  period  of  greatest  charm  there  was  apt  to  be  a 
slight  excess  of  rhetoric,  sometimes  verging  on  the  sentimental, 
and  sometimes  a  little  want  of  full  vigor  of  thought;  besides 
this,  he  usually  read  from  notes.  Frothingham  stood  before  his 
congregation  without  pulpit  or  gown  or  manuscript,  and  with 
absolute  directness  faced  his  theme.  There  was  no  ornamenta- 
tion ;  the  illustrations  came  as  something  inevitable;  and  the 
most  daring  iconoclastic  thoughts  were  presented  with  a  frank- 
ness which  disarmed.  It  seemed  for  the  moment  as  if  there  were 
no  other  thoughts  supposable.    .   .   . 

"Frothingham's  abandonment  of  his  New  York  pulpit  w^as 
caused,  to  all  appearance,  first  by  failing  health  and  secondly  by 
a  dissatisfaction,  perhaps  exaggerated,  over  the  inefficiency  of 
individual  efforts  and  the  impossibility  of  uniting  reformers,  as 
conservatives  are  easily  united,  into  an  organized  body.  Reform- 
ers, as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  are  like  Eskimo  dogs,  who  must  be 
harnessed  to  the  sledge  by  separate  thongs ;  try  to  unite  them  in 
an  improved  harness  and  they  turn  and  eat  each  other  up.  In 
this  fact  it  was  hard  for  him,  with  his  clear  head  and  his  organi- 
zing instinct,  to  acquiesce.  But  beyond  all  this  there  was,  I  think. 
a  third  covert  influence,  which  lay  in  a  perpetual  chafing  in  his 
mind  over  the  desire  to  secure  for  himself  a  scientific  and  sys- 
tematic attitude,  a  thing  which  he  never  quite  attained  and  which 
is  not  yet.  perhaps,  quite  attainable  by  the  rationalist  who  goes 
much  below  the  surface." 


The  New  York  Joss-House.— "The  joss-house,  or  the 
Chinese  place  of  worship,  is  at  the  lop  of  one  of  the  dilapidated 
old  New  York  houses  on  ^lott  Street.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  shop, 
and  after  feeling  one's  way  up  the  dark  rickety  stairs  there  is  a 
vision  ol  the  interior  of  a  Chinese  restaurant  on  the  second  floor  ; 
the  cook  is  busy  with  an  order  for  a  loud-voiced  white  girl  and 
sf)me  companions,  who  are  having  a  discussion  with  the  waiter; 
up  anotlier  flight  f)f  stairs,  past  a  half-open  door,  through  which 
a  mysterious  domestic  interior  shows  itself,  and  then  along  the 
hall  to  the  front  room,  wliere  a  powerful  odor  of  sweet  incense 
fills  the  nostrils,  and  a  bewildering  accumulation  of  strange  in- 
terior decorations  denotes  the  sacred  place.  It  is  the  ordinary 
large  room  extending  across  the  full  width  of  the  house,  but  com- 
pletely ciianged  in  character  by  the  imported  carved  black  wooden 
furnishings,  the  carving  being  relieved  with  gold.  This  gives  a 
very  somber  but  ricli  tone  to  the  place,  which  is  added  to  by  the 
elaborate  lanterns  and  hangings  from  the  ceiling.  A  large  screen 
in  the  center  of  the  floor  faces  the  altar,  which  is  truly  gorgeous 
in  its  color  and  glitter,  its  peacock  feathers  and  candles.  There 
are  no  congregational  services  in  the  temple;  each  individual 
pays  for  his  own  candle  and  incense,  and  conducts  his  own  wor- 
ship, or  pays  the  small  fee  to  the  soothsayer,  and  has  his  proba- 
ble luck  in  any  contemplated  undertaking  foretold." — /F.  Ben- 
i^oit'^h.  in  Hat  per' s  Wtikl\\  Itbi  uary  3^. 


PRESIDENT   CLEVELAND'S  HOM  E-M  iSSlON 

ADDRESS. 

THE  address  made  by  President  Cleveland  March  3,  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  New  York,  at  the  Presbyterian  Home  ^lission 
rally,  over  which  he  presided,  is  generally  regarded  with  favor 
by  the  religious  community.  The  only  emphatic  dissent  from 
this  approving  view  is  that  expressed  by  some  of  the  daily  papers 
and  by  some  Western  Representatives  in  Congress,  who  found 
occasion  for  offense  in  what  the  President  said  about  the  need  of 
home-mission  work  in  frontier  settlements.  On  this  point  the 
President  spoke  as  follows  ; 

"  No  one,  charged  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  necessarily 
weigl)  upon  your  Chief  Executive,  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
religious  teaching  and  Christian  ende;^vor  in  the  newly  settled  portions  of 
our  vast  domain.  It  is  there  where  hot  and  stubborn  warfare  between  the 
forces  of  good  and  evil  is  constantly  invited.  In  these  days  the  vanguard 
of  occupation  in  a  new  settlement  is  never  without  its  vicious  and  criminal 
element.  Gambling-houses  and  dram-shops  are  frequently  among  the  first 
establishments  in  a  new  community.  It  must  also  be  confessed  that  re- 
moval from  old  homes  and  associations  to  a  new  and  more  primitive  home 
has  a  tendency  among  honest  and  respectable  settlers  to  smother  scruples, 
and  to  breed  toleration  of  evil  and  indifference  to  Christianizing  and 
elevating  agencies.  These  conditions  if  unchecked  and  uncorrected  fix 
upon  the  new  community,  by  their  growth  and  expansion,  a  character  and 
disposition  which,  while  dangerous  to  peace  and  order  in  the  early  stages 
of  settlement,  develop  into  badly  regulated  municipalities,  corrupt  and 
unsafe  territories  and  undesirable  states.  These  are  serious  considerations 
in  a  country  where  the  people,  good  or  bad,  are  its  rulers,  because  the  con- 
ditions to  which  I  have  referred  would  certainly  menace,  within  a  circle 
constantly  enlarging,  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  entire  body  politic,  if 
we  could  not  hope  that  churches  and  religious  teaching  would  from  the 
first  be  on  the  ground  to  oppose  the  evil  influences  that  are  apt  to  pervade 
the  beginning  of  organized  communities." 

Some  of  the  Western  men  in  Congress  construed  this  utterance 

of  the  President  as  an  insulting  reflection  upon  the  character  of 

frontier  communities,  and  one  Congressman  from  Montana,  Mr. 

Hartman,  brought  the  matter  up  in  the  House  with  a  speech  in 

which  he  denounced  the  President  severely  for  what  he  termed 

an  "unfounded  slander"  against  the  people  of  the  frontier  States. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Hartman  said  : 

"Under  tlie  Constitution  and  laws  I  deny  the  right  of  the  Chief  Executive 
wilfully  and  wantonly,  in  public  address  or  otherwise,  to  insult  any  of  the 
citizens  or  any  State  of  the  Republic  over  which  he  has  been  called  to 
preside.  He  has  been  advised  that  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  certain 
Territories  were  antagonistic  to  his  peculiar  financial  and  economic  views, 
and  under  the  cloak  of  a  supposed  religious  addre.ss,  before  a  religious 
organization  and  with  gross  impropriety  and  for  the  purpo.se  of  preventing 
the  achievement  of  the  rights  of  Statehood  to  which  they  aspire  and  are 
entitled,  he  gave  utterance  as  Chief  Executive  to  this  unfounded  slander 
against  these  citizens  and  States  of  the  Republic  whose  interests  he  is 
sworn  to  protect  and  uphold." 

Other  Western  Representatives  including  Senator  Dubois,  of 

Idaho,  and  Senator  Wilson,  of  Washington,  were  also  inclined  to 

resent  the  President's  statements  as  "unwarranted  by  the  facts." 

The  adverse  criticism  in  the  daily  press  is  fairly  well  represented 

in  the  following  paragraph  from  The  Tr/liufif,  New  York.     After 

quoting  the  above  paragraph  from  the  address,  TAe  Tr/di/f/e  says: 

"  In  all  human  probability  it  never  occurred  to  him  [the  Presi- 
dent] that  he  was  uttering  an  absurd  and  offensive  slander 
against  communities  which  for  general  intelligence,  morality, 
patriotism,  and  honest  industry  may  favorably  compare  with 
most  of  the  older  cities  of  this  and  other  continents.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  out  of  his  abundant  ignorance  of  the  West 
and  Northwest  he  has  been  talking  nonsense  as  rank  as  it  is  in- 
jurious and  irritating.  If  he  does  not  know  that  the  criminal  and 
degraded  classes  of  our  great  P^astern  cities  are  a  hundred  to  one 
in  number  as  compared  with  the  same  classes  in  Montana,  Dakota, 
or  Wyoming,  it  is  his  fault  alone." 

The  only  religious  papers  (the  Protestant)  which  have  com- 
mented on  the  Carnegie  Hall  address  take  a  different  view,  re- 
garding it  as  an  eminently  wise,  discreet,  dignified,  and  entirely 
creditable  performance  on  the  part  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
nation.  Thus  T/ie  Chrisiian  Infelltgeucer  (Dutch  Reformed) 
says,  referring  to  the  criticisms  we  have  mentioned  : 

"It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Cleveland's  critics  are  guilty  of  an 
absolute  misconstruction  of  his  spirit  and  words.  He  did  not  say 
that  the  Western  municipalities,  and  States  and  Territories  were 
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badly  regulated,  undesirable,  and  unsafe,  but  implied  that  they 
were  just  the  reverse,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  home  mission 
work  of  the  church  had  kept  pace  with  the  advancing  tide  of 
Western  migration  whereby  the  evil  conditions  to  which  he 
alluded  had  been  checked  and  corrected.  The  President  un- 
doubtedly designed  his  utterance  to  be  a  deserved  tribute  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  cause  in  the  interest  of  which  the  great  meeting 
was  held." 

The  Christia)i  Advocate  (Methodist,  New  York)  expresses 
much  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  President's  utterance  on  frontier 
life,  but  it  adds  : 

"Criticism  has  also  been  directed  to  this  expression  :  '  But  it  is 
not  only  as  your  fellow  citizen,  but  as  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  your  Government,  that  I  desire  to  speak. '  This  was  not  in  the 
best  taste,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  our  institutions.  It  was  self- 
evident  that  he  is  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he 
was  giving  the  sum-total  of  his  intluence  as  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter's son  and  an  attendant  at  Presbyterian  churches,  and  all  that 
his  public  career  and  position  have  connected  with  his  name,  to 
that  cause  and  occasion.  That  he  had  a  right  to  do.  not  as  the 
Chief  Executive,  but  only  as  he  pays  his  pew  rent  as  Grover 
Cleveland." 

The  Central  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist,  St.  Louis)  thus 
refers  to  the  Carnegie  Hall  meeting  : 

"It  was  a  happy  thought  to  ask  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  States  to  act  as  chairman  on  an  occasion  like  this,  and  it 
was  eminently  fitting  that  he  should  do  so,  for  the  relation  be- 
tween our  national  strength  and  greatness  and  the  work  of  the 
various  home  missionary  societies  of  the  country  is  much  more 
intimate  than  is  generally  recognized." 

The  Canada  Presbyterian  (Toronto)  speaks  of  a  former  mis- 
sion meeting  at  which  ex-President  Harrison  presided,  and  then 
saj'S  : 

"The  President's  effort  was  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor, but  it  is  much  more  pleasant  reading  than  his  recent  ex- 
positions of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Our  neighbors  are  experts  at 
getting  up  great  meetings  with  a  distinguished  man  in  the  chair. 
After  Harrison  and  Cleveland,  there  is  no  greater  man  left  for 
the  Methodists.  Perhaps  Salisbury  might  come  over  for  one  or 
two  meetings. " 

The  Ctemberland  Presbyterian  (Nashville,  Tenn.)  has  this  to 
say: 

"The  spectacle  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  leading  a 
missionary  meeting,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cleveland's  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Harrison,  lately  did  the  same  thing,  go  far  to  refute 
the  claim  of  the  cynic  that  this  is  not. a  Christian  nation.  In  any 
case,  these  men  have  done  honor  to  themselves  by  thus  publicly 
recognizing  Christ  and  His  cause." 


GOD    IN   THE  CONSTITUTION. 

AN  urgent  request  has  been  received  by  the  New  York  Sun  to 
put  forth  its  most  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  which  has  been  introduced  into  both  Houses  of 
Congress  to  submit  to  the  people  this  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  : 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  devoutly  acknowledging'  the 
supreme  authority  and  just  government  of  Almighty  God  in  all  the  affairs 
of  men  and  nations ;  grateful  to  Him  for  our  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
encouraged  by  the  assurances  of  His  word  to  invoke  His  guidance,  as  a 
Christian  nation,  according  to  His  appointed  way,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
etc." 

The  appeal  to  The  Sun  to  oppose  this  change  comes  from  the 
American  Secular  Union  and  Free  Thought  Confederation. 
"The  battle,"  says  the  president  of  this  association,  "is  forced 
upon  us,  and  we  must  meet  it  at  the  start ;  any  delay  is  danger- 
ous." He  is  anxious  "to  raise  a  special  fund  for  work  in  Wash- 
ington to  meet  the  machinations  of  the  God-in-the-Constitution 
party."     The  Sun  says  : 

"We  do  not  agree  with  these  infidels  in  regarding  the  proposi- 
tion to  recognize  God  formally  in  the  Constitution  as  criminal  and 


outrageous,  infamous  and  detestable.  We  do  not  sympathize 
with  their  violent  and  vindictive  spirit  against  it.  Still,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  suggested 
amendment.  We  are  opposed  to  any  constitutional  amendments 
which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  at  this  time  no  such 
need  has  been  made  to  appear.  The  Constitution -does  remarka- 
bly well  as  it  is. 

"The  proposed  recognition  of  God  would  be  no  more  than  a 
mere  form  of  words.  It  would  have  no  weight  and  no  influence. 
It  would  make  this  country  no  more  of  a  Christian  country  than 
it  is  now.  But  it  is  absurd  for  these  infidels  to  talk  of  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  propo.sition  as  a  corrupt  attempt  to  subvert  our  insti- 
tutions which  must  be  counteracted  by  the  raising  of 'a  special 
fund'  to  be  used  in  lobbying  against  it.  There  is  no  corruption 
about  it.  The  whole  movement  is  fair  and  above  board.  The 
proposed  amendment  can  not  be  made  except  by  the  vote  of  the 
people  of  the  States,  and  before  that  could  be  taken  there  would 
be  ample  time  for  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  whole  subject. 

"  It  is  a  subject,  however,  which  can  not  thus  be  referred  to 
popular  discussion  without  danger.  It  would  bring  religion  into 
politics,  thus  making  one  of  the  most  explosive  of  mixtures.  The 
wise  way  is  to  leave  it  alone.  If  the  people  attest  their  faith  in 
God  by  actual  obedience  to  His  law  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
such  a  formal  proclamation  of  it ;  and  if  they  do  not  render  such 
obedience  the  declaration  will  be  hypocritical  only,  or  nothing 
more  than  mere  lip  service." 


Geological   Testimony  to  Christianity.— Reviewing 

the  recently  published  work  on  "Geological  Biology"  by  Prof.  H. 
S.  Williams,  Dana's  successor  in  the  chair  of  geology  at  Yale, 
Prof.  R.  S.  Farr,  of  Cornell,  speaks  as  follows:  "While,  in  the 
minds  of  many,  the  word  science  suggests  infidelism,  and  evolu- 
tion is  considered  as  synonymous  with  atheism,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  fact  that  this  book  is  itself  an  argument  for  the  truth 
of  the  belief  in  God.  Many  of  the  leading  men  of  science  find 
evidence  of  the  Creator  in  the  science  which  they  are  investiga- 
ting ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  Professor  Williams,  as  well  as  his 
eminent  predecessor  at  Yale,  and  his  former  teacher.  Professor 
Dana,  have  found  their  belief  in  Christianity  strengthened  rather 
than  weakened  by  their  studies.  When  so  eminent  a  thinker  as 
Professor  Williams,  as  one  of  the  results  of  his  profound  thought 
on  the  subject,  finds  himself  driven  to  the  conclusion  quoted  in 
the  following  paragraph,  we  may  even  hope  to  hear  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  advocated  from  the  pulpits  of  the  smaller  churches 
as  it  is  now  from  the  larger  ones.  'Any  one  who  is  not  already 
prejudiced  against  the  notion  of  God,  can  not  fail  to  see  in  the 
theistic  view  of  the  Creator,  in  which  eternal  will  and  purpose 
constitute  the  powers  and  potencies  back  of  phenomena,  a  more 
rational  and  satisfactory  theory  of  the  universe  than  the  material- 
istic view  in  which  the  same  powers  and  potencies,  invisible  and 
infinitesimal,  are  made  to  be  the  endowments  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  undying,  determinant,  organic  units.'" 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

Mr.  HOLMAn  Hunt,  the  artist,  is  engaged  in  a  scheme  for  forming  a 
Jewish  nation  in  Palestine.  He  would  raise  a  hundred  million  ^nd  buy  out 
all  Turkish  rights  in  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  approval  of  the  great  powers. 
The  boundary  is  supposed  to  be  that  indicated  by  Moses.  The  great  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  Jewish  people  are  prepared  for  the  immigration.  As  yet 
there  are  no  particular  signs  of  this. 

There  is  a  feeling,  it  is  said,  in  several  German  universities  with  strong 
theological  faculties,  notably  in  Halle,  Tubingen,  and  Leipsic,  that  a  fresh 
effort  must  be  made  to  infuse  more  of  the  evangelical  element  into  the 
lectures  from  the  various  chairs. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  to  commence 
missions  in  Utah,  has  offered  to  the  local  Presbytery  the  sum  of  $50,000 
toward  establishing  a  college  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  offer  has  been 
accepted  and. a  suitable  site  embracing  80  acres  of  land  has  been  provided 
by  the  liberality  of  the  citizens. 

Miss  Morton,  sister  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  president  of  a 
new  organization  at  Washington  designed  to  do  away  with  Sabbath  re- 
ceptions. A  large  number  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Cabinet, 
Supreme  Court  Judges,  Senators,  and  Congressmen  are  members. 

A  Swiss  pastor  who  visited  London  not  long  ago  has  been  giving  some 
of  his  views  of  things  as  he  saw  them  in  the  churches.  At  the  City  Temple 
he  met  with  such  a  sermon  as  he  certainly  had  never  heard  or  seen  before. 
It  was  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  City  Temple,  and 
Dr.  Parker  took  for  his  subject,  "Dr.  Parker,  as  Preacher,  Pastor,  and 
Student."  "Never  in  all  my  life,"  said  the  Swiss  pastor,  "have  I  heard  a 
man  so  frankly  boast  of  himself,  nor  could  I  have  believed  it  possible." 
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FROM    FOREIGN    LANDS. 


WILL    ENGLAND   ANNEX  THE  TRANSVAAL? 

EARL  GREY  has  been  appointed  Administrator  of  Rhodesia, 
in  Jameson's  place.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  per- 
fectly honorable  man.  but  not  a  strong  character,  and  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle  fears  that  he  is  not  the  man  to  prevent  Cecil 
Rhodes's  intrigues.  That  a  strong  man  is  necessary  if  further 
British  assaults  are  to  be  prevented  appears  evident  to  all  the 
world.  According  to  letters  written  by  Englishmen  settled  in 
South  Africa,  they  are  highly  astonished  that  England  did  not 
at  once  revenge  Jameson's  defeat.  Many  English  papers  also 
declare  that  this  defeat  has  only  retarded  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  for  a  while.  The  Chronicle,  Newcastle,  a  paper  cir- 
culating very  widely  among  the  British  bourgeois  all  tlie  world 
over,  says : 

"There  is  a  prospect  at  no  very  distant  day  that  the  Transvaal 
will  pass  completely  under  the  rule  of  what  is  now  the  para- 
mount power,  and  when  that  takes  place  Dutchmen  will  require 
to  suit  themselves  to  the  altered  situation.  The  kind  of  govern- 
ment the  Dutch  delight  in  simply  prolongs  the  reign  of  monopoly. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  astonishing  that  those  who  dislike  monopoly 
have  grown  restive  under  Paul  Krliger.  In  too  many  instances 
his  firmness  proves  to  be  obstinacy." 

The  question  is,  therefore.  Are  there  influences  powerful  enough 
to  prevent  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  ?  The  Pretoria  cor- 
respondent of  the  paper  we  have  just  quoted  acknowledges  that 
both  Germans  and  Dutch  form  good  material  for  peopling  British 
colonies,  but  they  must  be  taught  to  keep  their  place,  and  closes 
his  argument  as  follows  : 

"If  Great  Britain  is  to  maintain  her  supremacy  in  South  Africa, 
British  diplomacy  must  be  directed  toward  minimizing,  and.  if 
possible,  eliminating  Hollander-German  political  influence.  I  say 
their  political  influence  advisedly,  for  both  Hollanders  and  Ger- 
mans make  excellent  citizens.  German  trade  and  commerce 
should  have  a  fair  field  and  no  favor,  but  German  police  corps, 
German  military  advisers,  can  have  no  place  in  a  peaceable  South 
African  polity." 

Similar  views  are  expressed  by  Rutherford  Harris,  Rhodes's 
secretary,  in  The  IMezv  Rcvie^v.  Meanwhile  every  English  paper 
protests  against  the  continued  search  for  arms  in  Johannesburg, 
"altho,"says  the  Rotterdavische  Couranl,  "arms  were  smuggled 
in  with  every  consignment,  from  the  boilers  of  steam-engines  to 
the  ladies'  piano.s."  The  St.  James's  Gazette  thinks  there  are 
but  the  three  alternatives,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Harris: 

"i.  A  United  States  of  South  Africa — i.e.,  a  Federal  Republic 
independent  of  England  and  probably  hostile  to  it. 

"2.  A  'Dominion  of  Canada'  under  German  protection. 
"3.   A  F'ederation  under  the  British  flag," 

and  claims  that  firmness  on  the  part  of  England  will  teach  the 
Germans  that  they  are  powerless. 

Meanwhile  the  Boers  arc  not  much  impressed  with  the  power 
of  England,  altho  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  military  prepa- 
rations against  them  are  progressing.  Many  of  the  men  whom 
they  liberated  have  gone  back  to  South  Africa  and  are  once  more 
in  the  service  of  the  Chartered  Company,  and  British  troops  are 
being  concentrated  in  Natal.  The  Volkstem,  Pretoria,  whose 
editor.  Celliers.  was  outlawed  along  with  Kriiger.  Joubert.  and  a 
host  of  others  by  the  British  authorities  in  1880,  says: 

"The  Ministry  of  the  Cape  Colony  say  that  they  are  anxious  to 
restore  peace  and  confidence  in  South  Africa,  but  say  that  wc 
must  choose  between  their  enmity  and  their  friendship.  What 
their  enmity  means,  wc  have  a  long  enough  cxjicrience  to  know  ; 
what  their  friendship  is  like,  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find 
out.  The  question  is:  What  do  they  offer  us?  Will  they  give  us 
Rhodesia,  upon  which  we  have  a  first  right?  No,  they  want  that 
themselves.     Will  they  undertake  to  keep  their  territory  clear  of 


all  such  people  itching  for  a  fight  as  Rhodes,  Jameson,  and  a  host 
of  generals  and  colonels?  President  Kriiger's  Government  have 
proved  by  their  actions  that  they  want  to  live  in  peace.  The 
time  for  mere  telegraphic  congratulations  is  past  for  the  Cape 
Government,  and  they  must  also  act.  Can  we  expect  of  them 
more  than  gratuitous  criticism  of  the  German  Emperor's  attitude 
and  opinions  about  the  position  of  the  Uitlanders?" 

The  Rotterdamsche  Courant  claims  that,  as  in  1876,  before  the 
annexation,  British  emissaries  are  busily  employed  stirring  up 
the  native  negroes  against  the  Boers  in  the  hope  that  the  Trans- 
vaal will  succumb  to  the  combined  eflfortsof  internal  and  external 
enemies.  The  negroes,  however,  are  well  aware  that  the  Boers 
have  been  victorious  in  every  encounter  with  British  troops,  and 
fear  their  vengeance.  An  incident  of  high  importance  is  the 
election  of  Judge  Steyn  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Orange  Free 
State.  It  proves  that  the  Boers  there  are  in  accord  with  their 
brethren  in  the  Transvaal.  President  Steyn  expressed  himself 
as  follows : 

"The  recent  troubles  have  proved  once  more  that  the  defense 
of  our  sacred  rights  is  dependent— next  to  the  Almighty— upon 
the  condition  of  our  fighting  forces.  It  is.  therefore,  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  keep  the 
growing  generation  equally  well  versed  in  the  use  of  their  rifles  as 
the  past.  Practise  with  the  firearms  should  be  encouraged  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  burghers  must  be  inspected  with  re- 
gard to  their  readiness  to  take  the  field.  May  the  day  be  far  off 
when  an  Afrikander  forgets  his  Bible  or  his  gun." 

Meanwhile  Delagoa  Bay  is  regarded  with  increased  interest  by 
the  British.  It  is  the  only  port  not  in  the  possession  of  Great 
Britain  by  which  the  Transvaal  is  connected  with  the  sea.  Eng- 
lish papers  claimed  that  Portugal  was  about  to  part  with  Delagoa 
Bay  to  the  British  Government — a  rumor  which  stands  on  a  par, 
in  frequency  and  authenticity,  with  the  periodically  returning 
tale  that  the  Canadians  contemplate  union  with  the  United  States. 
There  was  an  anti-English  demonstration,  and  the  Cabinet  had 
to  declare  that  Portugal  would  never  part  with  an  inch  of  her 
remaining  colonies.  The  English  then  comforted  themselves 
with  the  thought  that  the  British  Government  has  a  first  right  to 
purchase  Delagoa  Bay,  if  Portugal  is  willing  to  part  with  the 
place.  As  this  claim  is  urged  with  great  determination  just  now, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Germans  dispute  it.  The  K6i~ 
jtisc/ie  Ze  it  ling,  Cologne,  says  : 

"The  British  press  attempt  to  prove  England's  rights  to  be 
regarded  as  predominant  power  in  South  Africa  by  the  supposed 
fact  that  England  has  preemption  rights  over  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  East  Africa.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  explain 
the  extent  of  these  much-vaunted  'rights. '  We  must  go  back  to 
the  time  when  England  claimed  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Por- 
tuguese territory  in  East  Africa,  and  Marshal  MacMahon,  ex- 
President  of  France,  was  appointed  arbitrator.  Marshal 
MacMahon  then  really  gave  to  England  the  right  of  preemption, 
if  Portugal  should  ever  be  inclined  to  cede  the  disputed  territory 
to  another  power.  But  the  quarrel,  and  consequently  the  pre- 
emption rights,  had  nothing  to  do  with  Delagoa  Bay  or  Louren9o 
Marquez.  It  arose  solely  over  a  small  tract  of  land  to  the  .south 
of  Delagoa  Bay  and  west  of  Amatonga  Land.  The  notes  inter- 
changed between  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Portu- 
gal indicate  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner  that  the  right  of 
preemption  refers  to  the  disputed  territory  only." 

Altho  this  explanation  has  appeared  in  many  important  Con- 
tinental papers,  it  is  so  far  ignored  by  the  British  pre.ss.  The 
Government,  when  interpellated  on  the  question,  evades  it  by 
saying  that,  so  far.  Portugal  has  no  intention  to  part  with  her 
colonies. 

The  I'iidoiiiosti,  Moscow,  demands  neutralization  of  Delagoa 
Bay.      It  says  : 

"A  congress  could  be  called  by  the  powers,  and  the  port  could 
be  taken  under  their  joint  protection.  There  would  then  be  no 
danger  that  any  jiower  would  obtain  UTidue  influence  in  tlK)se 
parts.     England  will  do  everything  in  her  power  to  possess  her- 
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self  of  the  coveted  prize,  but  if  the  countries  most  interested  in 
its  neutrality,  France  and  Germany,  assume  a  firm  attitude,  its 
protection  would  be  insured. " 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung,  however,  thinks  the  powers  are  con- 
tent to  wait  and  see  if  England  will  provoke  a  quarrel.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  German  papers  are  much  more  warlike  now  than  the 
Government  organs.  Their  tone  is  influenced  by  the  very  act 
which,  in  England,  is  described  as  a  display  of  British  power: 
the  fitting  out  of  the  Flying  Squadron.  This  was  watched  with 
much  interest  in  naval  circles  in  Germany,  and  the  opinions  pre- 
vail that  this  squadron  is  in  a  sorry  plight,  the  ships  unready, 
many  of  them  unfit  for  sea,  and  all  of  them  undermanned. 
United  Ireland,  Dublin,  is  confident  that  England  does  not  her- 
self believe  in  her  power,  but  plays  a  bluff  game.  The  paper 
says : 

"Like  a  certain  famous  Irish  personage,  she  was  blue-molded 
for  want  of  a'batin','  and,  figuratively  speaking,  as  if  anxious 
to  get  the  rust  knocked  off  her  guns  and  cannons,  she  called 
threateningly  to  the  world  to  'come  on,'  to  stand,  so  to  speak,  'on 
the  tail  of  her  coat. '  Like  many  another  would-be  champion,  she 
bragged  and  blustered  egregiously,  and  now,  after  the  few  events 
just  mentioned,  she  has  become  as  pacific  as  a  churchwarden  at 
service,  and  tame  as  a  cooing  dove." — Translations  made  /or 
The  Litekarv  Digest. 


A   GERMAN    VIEW   OF    IRISH    CHARACTER. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Nation,  Berlin,  reviews  the  present  aspect 
of  the  Irish  Home  Rulers  in  the  British  Parliament.  His 
views  coincide  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  most  German  wri- 
ters, and  are,  perhaps,  a  key  to  the  fact  that  no  hope  of  assistance 
from  Germany  is  held  out  to  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  case  of  a 
serious  quarrel  between  Germany  and  England.  Speaking  of  the 
resignation  of  Justin  McCarthy  from  the  leadership  of  the  Home- 
Rulers,  Mr.  Arnstein  says  : 

"Neither  the  enmity  of  the  'brutal  Sassenach  oppressor,'  nor 
the  quarrels  in  the  camp  of  his  friends  have  caused  Justin 
McCarthy  to  resign.  The  Irish  party  never  was  a  quiet  tea- 
party.  Just  as  in  ancient  Ireland  before  the  conquest  the  chiefs 
continually  fought  with  each  other,  so  that  the  kings  rarely  died 
a  natural  death,  so  the  Irish  continue  to  oppose  each  other  to-day. 
It  is  the  character  of  the  Celt.  The  Irish  have  wit  and  humor,  a 
good  deal  of  spirit  and  eloquence,  but  they  lack  the  faculty  of 
self-government.  Self-government  is  not  a  showy  virtue,  but  it 
is  necessary  in  political  life.  Now  and  then  a  gigantic  character 
manages  to  unite  them  if  the  circumstances  are  favorable.  Thus 
in  the  eleventh  century  Brian  Boru  made  himself  feared  among 
them,  and  ruled  all  Ireland,  and  in  our  own  times  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell,  the  Saxon  and  Protestant,  knew  how  to  orga- 
nize Catholic  Ireland.  After  his  fall  the  Irish  elected  a  rather 
unimportant  but  good  man  as  their  leader.  That  was  Justin 
McCarthy.  Only  a  small  fraction  remained  true  to  Parnell  when 
the  priests  and  the  Methodist  preachers  denounced  him,  and 
elected  John  Redmond  as  his  successor. 

"As  long  as  there  was  a  hope  that  Home  Rule  would  succeed, 
Justin  McCarthy  managed  to  hold  his  followers  together.  But 
when  the  late  British  elections  justified  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  split  came.  Timothy  Healy,  intellectually 
the  brightest  among  the  Irish  members,  rebelled,  and  we  have 
now  three  Irish  factions.  United  in  their  wish  for  Home  Rule, 
the  Irish  are  badly  divided  in  their  ideas  of  the  best  means  to 
obtain  it.  Under  these  circumstances  McCarthy  preferred  to  re- 
tire from  the  political  arena,  and  to  give  his  time  to  literature." 

T/ie  Westminster  Gazette  doubts  that  Mr.  Dillon,  the  new 
leader,  will  be  able  to  master  Timothy  Healy  any  better  than  his 
predecessor.  Mr.  Dillon  is  bitterly  attacked  by  both  the  Healy- 
ites  and  the  Redmondites,  the  latter  asserting  that  he  is  an  '' 3Xi\- 
hitious  traitor."— Translations  made /or  The  Literary  Digest. 


ITALY'S  COLONIAL   WOES. 

npHE  final  conquest  of  Abyssinia  proves  to  be  a  somewhat 
A  difficult  piece  of  work  for  Italy.  When  Italy  colonized  in 
Africa,  the  most  available  route  from  Abyssinia  to  the  sea  was 
already  in  the  possession  of  England  holding  the  port  of  Seila, 
and  of  France,  which  possesses  Obok.  The  Italians  are,  therefore, 
forced  to  march  through  the  desert  before  they  can  reach  Abys- 
sinia. Fort  Makallen,  where  the  valiant  Colonel  Galliano  held 
out  against  the  Abyssinians,  has  been  given  up  to  the  Abyssin- 
ians.  King  Menelik  proved  at  this  time  that  the  civilization  of 
his  race  has,  at  least,  retained  the  standard  it  held  thousands  of 
years  ago,  when  the  Abyssinian  mountaineers  earned  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  honorable  men  whose  word  could  be  taken.  He 
promised  that  the  garrison  should  depart  with  all  honors,  and  he 
kept  his  promise.  The  gallant  Italian  commander  was  thus 
luckier  than  the  Englishmen,  Germans,  and  Frenchmen  who  have 
defended  outposts  in  the  Sudan. 


MKNELIK,    KING    OK  ABYSSINIA. 
(From  L' Illustration,   Paris. J 

Meanwhile  General  Baratieri,  as  narrated  last  week,  has  suffered 
another  signal  reverse.  The  war,  however,  will  be  carried  on, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Radicals  in  Italy.  The  Swiss 
engineer  Ilg,  for  many  years  the  adviser  and  companion  of  King 
Menelik,  and  perhaps  the  only  European  who  knows  Abyssinia 
and  the  Abyssinians  thoroughly,  expressed  himself  to  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Neue  Zuricher  Zeitimg,  Zurich,  as  follows  : 

"King  Menelik  does  not  like  the  war,  and  is  not  in  favor  of  un- 
necessary bloodshed.  Moreover,  he  is  aware  that  if  he  beats  the 
Italians  now,  he  must  expect  them  to  return  with  much  stronger 
armies  later.  He  is  not  likely  to  fight  any  battles  unless  he  is 
perfectly  certain  of  victory,  and  is  aware  that  the  Italians  can  not 
obtain  sufficient  water  and  provisions.  The  King  is  also  quite 
willing  to  give  the  Italians  a  chance  to  retire  from  this  struggle, 
leaving  them  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  colonies.  But  he 
can  not  acknowledge  their  supremacy  in  Abj'ssinia  proper.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Abyssinians  are  one  of  the  most 
warlike  races  in  the  world,  and  have  never  been  subjugated. 
Neither  the  ancient  Egyptians,  nor  the  Persians,  the  Romans, 
or  the  Mohammedans  have  been  able  to  conquer  them.  Since  the 
English  invaded  their  country.  Abyssinians  have  provided  them- 
selves with  modern  war  material,  and  are  able  to  hold  out  agains^ 
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a  civilized  enemy.  But  their  most  effective  ally  is  the  condition 
of  the  country  through  which  the  Italians  have  to  march.  An  in- 
vading army  must  carry  all  its  provisions,  water  included,  on  the 
backs  of  animals;  the  wild  tribes  in  the  rear  of  the  invaders  can 
be  roused  against  them,  and  the  Abyssinians  themselves  can  await 
the  enemy  in  advantageous  positions." 

According  to  the  Italia  Militare  the  forces  at  the  command  of 
General  Baratieri  have  been  greatly  overrated  by  the  press,  and 
the  difficulties  against  which  he  had  to  contend  were  underrated. 
The  paper,  therefore,  foreshadowed  the  late  disaster  as  follows: 

"If  General  Baratieri  leaves  his  headquarters  at  Adigrat  with  a 
corps  consisting  of  iS  battalions  of  infantry,  seven  mountain-bat- 
teries, and  3.1  field-guns — 19,000  to  20,000  men  in  all — he  needs 
3,000  mules  or  camels  to  carry  ammunition  and  provisions.  To 
provision  the  army  for  a  campaign  to  the  Ashangi  lake  S.ocx)  to 
10.000  animals  are  needed.  At  least  700  are  necessary  to  carry 
the  food  for  one  day.  As  only  a  few  hundred  mules  and  asses 
were  sent  from  Naples,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  General  can  carry 
on  his  operations  successfully." 

With  the  exception  of  the  revolutionary  element,  no  one  in 
Italy  desires  the  discontinuance  of  the  war.  altho  the  Crispi  Min- 
istry has  been  brought  to  a  close.     The  Tribiaia,  Rome,  says: 

"This  is  not  a  question  of  a  simple  crisis  in  Italy  or  Africa. 
The  honor  of  Italy,  her  prestige  among  the  nations,  is  at  stake. 
Whoever  may  be  the  members  of  the  Government  now,  it  is  their 
duty  to  continue  the  war  and  to  revenge  the  defeat  which  we  have 
suffered.  We  can  not  allow  France  to  interfere  in  the  mutter. 
The  very  fact  that  the  French  attempt  to  make  themselves  heard 
in  a  purely  Italian  affair  proves  their  hatred  of  Italy." 

The  Corfu  re  di  Napoli,  however,  demands  that  the  unprofita- 
ble colonial  enterprises  be  discontinued. 

The  Italian  Government  has  asked  permission  of  England  to 
make  Seila  the  base  of  war-operations.  The  British  Government 
replies  that  such  permission  can  not  be  given  unless  France  is 
willing  to  permit  Italy  to  march  through  her  territory.  And  here 
lies  the  greater  importance  of  the  Abyssinian  war.  Italy  is  given 
the  alternative  of  carrying  on  a  costly  campaign  in  a  sterile  coun- 
try, or  of  loosening  the  bonds  which  hold  her  to  the  Dreibund. 
The  V  assise  he  Zcitung,V>Qx\\-a,^di^?>: 

"Lord  Salisbury's  former  attitude  toward  Italy  did  not  justify 
the  Italians  in  thinking  that  they  would  be  coldly  treated  by  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  James.  The  authorities  in  Rome  are  much  im- 
pressed with  the  turn  affairs  have  taken.  It  is  thought  that  Eng- 
land means  to  prove  that  she  will  now  range  herself  on  tlie  side 
of  France  to  get  even  with  Germany.  But  Italy  knows  tliat  it  is 
impossible  for  her  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  France. 
She  will  choose  the  lesser  evil,  and  give  up  England's  friendship 
rather  than  Germany's  support." 

It  is  not  yet  clear  to  what  length  Austria  and  Germany  will  go 
to  support  Italy,  but  the  following  excerpt  from  a  leader  in  the 
I^orddeiitsche  Allgeviciiw  Zeituui^,  Berlin,  an  official  organ, 
is  very  significant : 

"The  recent  reverses  which  Italy  has  suffered  in  Africa  can  not 
endanger  her  position  as  a  member  of  the  Dreibund.  Monarchs 
like  Emperor  William  and  Emj)eror  Francis  Josei)h  can  not  even 
think  of  such  a  thing  as  the  expediency  of  standing  by  an  ally 
who  has  suffered  reverses.  Moments  like  the  present  can  not  be 
chfisen  for  such  considerations.  The  English  ]iapers,  of  course, 
speak  of  a  breach  in  the  Dreibund,  and  would  like  to  foster  dis- 
sension on  the  Continent.  But  recent  events  have  shown  that  the 
time  is  past  when  England  could  obtain  advantages  by  her  sys- 
tem of  utilization  of  I-^uropean  crises." 

Extreme  Radicals,  Socialists,  and  Anarchists  have  made  some 
manifestations  in  Italy,  especially  at  the  embarkation  of  troops 
for  the  seat  of  war.  English  press  agencies  related  that  the  pop- 
ulace prevented  the  trains  from  leaving  the  .stations.  This  is 
now  denied  by  the  Italian  authorities,  and  Cierman  military 
officers  declare  that  the  discipline  of  the  Italian  troops  is  such  that 
active  interference  with  military  movements  on  the  part  of  a 
mob  is  out  of  the  question.  —  Irattslnttd  Jar  Thk  Literary 
Digest. 


RUSSIA    IN    THE    EAST. 

SOME  time  ago  the  British  Government  was  accused  by  Con- 
tinental papers  of  having  provoked  the  Armenians  into  a 
rising  for  the  sole  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  Russian  fleet  from 
the  Far  East.  If  this  was  England's  aim,  her  efforts  have  been 
unavailing.  Russia  has  declined  to  meddle  with  Turkej-,  but  she 
means  to  assert  herself  in  the  Far  East  in  a  much  more  energetic 
manner  than  ever  before.  Japanese  influence  is  declining  in 
Korea,  and  Russian  influence  has  taken  its  place.  The  Vater- 
land,  Vienna,  points  out  that  the  Russians  have  landed  marines 
in  Korea,  and  are  practically  masters  of  the  country.  Japan  is 
not  yet  ready  to  oppose  the  Northern  Giant,  and  no  other  power 
seems  even  willing  to  stop  Russia's  progress.  The  Deutsche 
Zeitung,  Vienna,  says : 

"In  the  great  European  turmoil,  where  power  intrigues  against, 
power,  there  is  but  one  country  that  shows  signs  of  following  a 
well-considered  policy,  and  that  is  Russia.  Russia  is  ready  for 
any  struggle,  however  dangerous,  ready  to  defend  a  right  or  to 
revenge  a  wrong.  And  it  is  according  to  Russia's  attitude  that 
the  rest  of  Europe  must  lay  their  plans.  The  idea  that  Russia 
could  be  had  for  an  alliance  with  England  is  simply  ridiculous. 
The  great  Northern  Empire  will  establish  a  kind  of  protectorate 
over  China,  and  will  certainly  not  retreat  before  England's  power 
or  for  the  sake  of  England's  good-will.  It  is  expected  that  Rus- 
sia will  have  125,000  men  ready  in  the  Far  East  in  autumn,  and 
France,  Russia's  faithful  ally,  will  furnish  the  ships  necessary 
to  enforce  the  will  of  the  Czar.  The  hope  of  Ru.ssian  statesmen 
that  they  will  find  support  in  central  Europe  is  well  founded,  for 
no  one  is  so  unpractical  as  to  accept  the  doubtful  friendship  of 
England  at  the  cost  of  making  an  enemy  of  a  really  strong  power 
such  as  Russia.  Germany  certainly  expects  to  fight  over  the 
Transvaal,  and  will  be  only  too  glad  to  have  the  assistance  of  the 
Russian  lleet." 

But  the  best  proof  that  Russia  means  to  become  supreme  mis- 
tress of  Asia  is  to  be  found  in  the  Russian  press  itself.  Prince 
Uchtomski,  who,  like  Graf  Eulenburg  in  Germany,  holds  the 
position  of  personal  friend  and  companion  to  the  Emperor  in 
Russia,  writes  in  the  St.  Petersburger  Zeitung  : 

"Russia  will  hold  all  she  has  in  Europe,  but  she  will  pay 
greater  attention  than  formerly  to  the  development  of  politics  in 
the  Near  and  Far  East.  For  in  those  parts  there  is  room  for 
Russian  enterprise,  energy,  and  creative  power.  The  West, 
that  is  to  say,  Germany,  Austria,  and  France,  will  acknowledge 
the  services  we  render  to  civilization  by  fulfilling  our  task,  im- 
posed upon  us  by  the  history  of  the  world  ;  they  will  gladly  assist 
our  efforts,  will  lend  us  economical  and  technical  aid,  and  take 
care  that  our  relation  toward  them  remains  friendly  for  a  long 
time  to  come." 

The  Rttsski  Wiestnik,  .St.  Petersburg,  explains  this  a  little 
fuller.  That  magazine  thinks  there  can  be  no  harm  in  taking  a 
lesson  from  America  in  formulating  a  doctrine  by  which  Russians 
will  stand.  This  is  specially  dilated  upon  by  Count  Tatistshew, 
who  writes  as  follows  : 

"The  old  formula  proclaimed  by  Aksakow  and  Katkow,  that 
'Russia  must  be  reserved  for  the  Russians,'  is  out  of  date.  Rus- 
sian diplomats  must  now  follow  the  lead  of  the  Americans  and 
estal)lish  a  doctrine  of  wider  importance.  Had  we  done  so  years 
ago,  then  Russia  would  not  have  played  so  important  a  part  in 
Western  civilization,  nor  would  she  have  made  such  great  sacri- 
fices witiiout  adequate  compensation.  Russia  can  not  flourish 
unless  she  elbows  others,  especially  England,  who  can  not  be 
brought  to  reason  by  gentle  means.  Russians  must  in  future 
stand  by  the  parole,  'the  East  for  the  people  of  the  East.'" 

The  /  'icdomosii,  St.  Petersburg,  says  : 

"Japanese,  American,  English,  and  German  agents  are  hard  at 
work  to  obtain  commercial  advantages  in  Korea.  We  must  bestir 
ourselves,  for  Korea  is  the  very  country  which  can  give  us  that 
which  we  need  most — a  road  to  the  open  sea.  Other  nations  have 
made  treaties  with  the  King  of  Korea  by  which  they  will  profit 
greatly.     We  can  not  oust  them,    but   we  can   conclude  a  still 
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more  profitable  treaty,  and  obtain  permission  for  our  Siberian 
railway  to  pass  through  the  country.  No  civilized  nation  can 
wish  to  exclude  us  from  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

The  Birshew  Viedomosti  also  thinks  that  no  nation  can  have 
a  valid  objection  to  the  realization  of  these  plans.  The  Herold, 
St.  Petersburg,  says  Russia  has  no  wish  to  annex  Korea.  Russia 
only  wants  to  protect  the  kingdom  from  being  annexed  by  others. 
The  Novoye  Vremya  remarks  : 

"Russia  is  now  in  a  much  more  advantageous  position  than  if 
she  had  accepted  England's  friendship.  Russia  has  French 
friendship  and  support,  and  Germany,  too,  finds  it  to  her  advan- 
tage to  make  common  cause  with  us  in  a  question  in  which  Eng- 
land is  our  adversary.  The  other  two  members  of  the  Dreibund 
follow  closely  the  lead  of  the  Berlin  Cabinet.  It  seems  to  us  that 
all  this  is  better  than  an  Anglo-Russian  Alliance,  which  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  supported  very  warmly  in  England  if  England 
could  hope  to  beat  us  in  a  struggle.  The  English  know  now  that 
they  could  not  gain  anything  in  such  a  struggle,  and  that  they 
would  have  to  fight  it  out  in  the  presence  of  two  powers  who 
would  find  a  Russian  victory  much  more  advantageous  than  Eng- 
lish successes." 

The  Vossische  Zeitung,  Berlin,  agrees  perfectly  with  these 
views.  "Russia,"  "says  that  paper,  "has  now  a  firm  hold  in 
Korea,  and  can  only  be  driven  out  by  force.  But  who  will  do  it? 
England  lacks  the  courage  to  attempt  it,  and  Japan  has  not  the 
power." — Translated  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


DEGENERATION  OF    MODERN  PARLIAMENTS. 

THEODOR  BARTH,  a  noted  German  Liberal,  and  for  many 
years  a  leader  of  "His  Majesty's  most  loyal  Opposition" 
in  the  Reichstag,  complains  that  the  parliaments  of  our  day  fail 
to  represent  the  people.  He  declares  that  the  governments  seem 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  necessities  of  nations  than  the 
people's  representatives.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  stanch 
Liberal  who  thinks  the  people  should  take  an  active  share  in  the 
administration,  this  state  of  things  is  to  be  deplored.  Mr.  Barth 
says  in  his  paper.   The  Naiioti,  Berlin  : 

"Altho  our  Government  stand  by  the  monstrous  subsidies  to 
the  sugar  industry,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  they  reveal  a  much 
greater  comprehension  of  the  ecoifomical  needs  and  interests  of 
the  nation  at  large  than  the  majority  of  our  representatives.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  what  foolish  acts  the  Reichstag  majority 
would  commit  if  the  Government  were  to  lower  themselves  to 
their  level.  Party  interests  rule  everything  and  make  the  repre- 
sentatives reactionary.  This  is  the  reason  why  members  with 
Liberal  views,  who  are  in  principle  opposed  to  every  discretion- 
ary power  of  the  Bundesrath,  would  rather  leave  that  body  a  free 
hand  than  permit  a  committee  of  the  Reichstag  to  formulate  posi- 
tive rules.  Thus  the  Reichstag  had  a  two-thirds  majority  in 
favor  of  a  bimetalist  conference.  The  United  Governments, 
however,  were  more  cautious  and  decided  to  let  the  matter  drop." 

Mr.  Barth  does  not  think  that  Germany  stands  isolated  in  the 
inferior  quality  of  her  representative  bodies.     He  says  : 

"It  is  not  only  in  Germany  that  we  see  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual standard  of  the  Parliament  lowered  through  a  policy  dictated 
by  economical  interests.  The  same  consequences  appear  in  all 
countries  in  which  protectionism  plays  an  important  part.  Look 
at  the  United  States  !  The  legislative  assemblies  there  are  sink- 
ing lower  and  lower  in  the  estimate  of  the  population.  The  peo- 
ple are  glad  when  a  session  of  Congress  is  ended,  for  then  there 
is  a  respite  from  the  dangers  of  legislative  tomfoolery.  And  it 
is  just  the  Upper  House  which  deserves  most  the  contempt  with 
which  it  is  regarded.  The  cause  is  mainly  in  the  composition  of 
the  Senate.  The  State  of  Nevada,  for  instance,  has  not  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  population  of  the  State  of  New  York,  yet 
Nevada  is,  like  New  York,  represented  by  two  votes  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  clear  that  these  conditions  regularly  invite  corrup- 
tion. States  like  Idaho,  Wyoming,  the  two  Dakotas,  Utah,  etc., 
stand  about  on  a  par  with  Nevada  in  negative  political  proper- 
ties.    In  the  United  States,  therefore,  as  in  Germany,  the  good 


sense  and  the  conscientiousness  of  the  Government  is  the  only 
reliable  point  in  the  wild  sea  of  confiicting  political  interests." 

The  result  of  all  this,  thinks  the  writer,  is  that  the  rulers  find 
themselves  everywhere  in  a  much  stronger  position  than  is  com- 
patible with  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  governments  man- 
age to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  in  general,  and  get  the 
majority  of  the  people  on  their  side.  In  a  conflict  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, therefore,  the  representatives,  whose  duty  it  is  to  check 
the  administration,  find  themselves  powerless  to  act.  He  con- 
tinues : 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  peoples  are  not  at  all  as  reac- 
tionary as  the  protectionist  majorities  of  legislative  bodies. 
These  majorities  are  generally  formed  by  concessions  made  by 
one  party  to  another.  The  people,  too,  reveal  more  sound  com- 
mon-sense in  judging  economical  problems  than  their  representa- 
tives. The  degeneration  of  present-day  representation  is,  there- 
fore, not  incurable.  It  could  be  remedied  if  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  would  demand  that  the  representatives  attend  to 
national  interests.  At  present  all  politics  are  in  the  hands  of 
small  but  energetic  cliques." 

The  writer  here  gives  instances  of  the  enormous  power  which 
has  been  wielded  by  small  and  corrupt  circles  in  the  United 
States,  and  closes  his  article  as  follows  : 

"With  us.  too.  the  indiflference  and  weakness  of  the  'good  citi- 
zens' cause  the  relative  successes  of  agrarian.  anti-Semite, bimet- 
alist, and  other 'saviors  of  the  nation.'  Every  people  have  the 
kind  of  representation  they  deserve.  Those  who  do  not  find  our 
modern  parliaments  to  their  taste,  have  the  remedy  in  their  own 
hands.  They  should  not  be  satisfied  to  exhibit  a  cheap  kind  of 
indignation  ;  they  should  remember  that  it  is  their  own  political 
apathy  to  which  they  owe  it  that  they  can  not  point  with  pride 
to  their  representatives." — Translated  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

The  English  papers  express  confidence  that  the  German  Reichstag  will 
not  grant  the  money  necessary  for  the  building  of  a  large  navy.  But 
Germany  is  the  curious  country  where  an  appeal  from  the  Government 
generally  results  in  the  return  of  a  more  pliant  representation.  The  papers 
are  even  now  preparing  the  ground  for  an  increase  of  the  navy.  Kefer- 
"  ence  is  made  to  the  first  navy  the  North  German  Union  had,  three  frigates 
and  several  gunboats,  built  by  subscription  in  i86i.  England  threatened 
to  confiscate  this  suckling  fleet,  and  the  admiral  of  the  Channel  squadron 
refused  to  salute  its  flag,  saying  that  the  Germans  were  too  presumptuous. 
The  Morning-  Post  said  that  the  Germans  "had  better  stick  to  plowing 
the  ground  and  building  castles  in  the  air.  To  plow  the  seas  requires 
more  genius  than  they  will  ever  have."  Berthold  Auerbach,  the  poet  and 
novelist,  quoted  this  in  one  of  his  books,  and  added  :  "The  time  will  come 
when  we  will  make  these  Londoners  tame  enough  to  eat  out  of  our  hands."' 
All  this  is  quoted  nowadays  in  the  German  papers,  and  people  who  know 
the  Germans  best  declare  that  translations  from  English  newspaper 
leaders  will  be  more  effective  in  rousing  their  hatred  than  anything  German 
writers  could  say. 

The  Opposition  has  begun  to  take  heart  in  England.  The  Liberal  candi- 
date of  Lichfield  has  been  returned  by  a  majority  of  528  votes.  It  is, 
however,  unlikely  that  the  Conservatives  will  be  ousted  from  their  position 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  especially  if  they  retain  the  good-will  of  the 
Liberal  Unionists. 

The  decrease  of  the  population  in  France  is  assuming  alarming  propor- 
tions. In  1895  there  were  nearly  20,000  births  less  than  duringthe  preceding 
year.  The  Soleil  calls  upon  the  nation  to  remedy  this  evil.  "In  fifteen 
years  Germany  will  have  twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  France,"  says  the 
paper,  "and  we  will  be  beaten  without  going  to  war,  for  numbers  are 
everything  in  these  days." 

The  British  blue-book  on  the  Armenian  question  has  caused  much  dis- 
satisfaction in  Austria.  The  Austrian  Foreign  Office  claims  that  it  was 
due  to  its  efforts  that  England  did  not  interfere  in  Turkey.  Austria  and 
Russia  objected  10  the  landing  of  British  troops.  Of  this  no  mention  is 
made  in  the  blue-book. 

The  latest  craze  in  Paris  and  London  is  tea-smoking,  especially  among 
the  women.  Along  with  this  goes  the  use  of  Eau  de  Cologne  as  a  beverage. 
As  good  Eau  de  Cologne  is  about  88  per  cent,  proof,  the  ladies  of  the  "  fast  " 
set  over  there  can  give  points  to  the  traditional  Kentucky  colonel. 

The  Reichstag  anniversary  banquet  was  given  on  the  night  of  March  21 
in  the  cupola  hall  of  tlie  Reichstag  building.  There  were  present  357 
guests.  Chancellor  von  Hohenlohe  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  ardent- 
ly lauded  the  founders  of  the  empire.  He  referred  enthusiastically  to  the 
late  Emperor  Frederick,  who,  as  Crown  Prince,  had  first  woven  through 
love  the  ties  which  united  the  German  tribe.  He  warmly  mentioned  Prince 
Bismarck,  who,  he  said,  was  the  last  of  the  great  men  of  that  great  time. 
He  still  stood  firm  and  erect,  like  an  oak  in  the  Sachenswald.  "Let  us," 
he  said,  in  conclusion,  "forget  the  differences  of  political  strife  and  all 
unite  in  honoring  Bismarck."  Hoclis  were  given  for  the  ex-Chancellor, 
and  much  enthusiasm  was  displayed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

AS  A    FRENCH   WOMAN    SEES    US. 

GROWING  interest  is  taken  in  the  opinions  of  this  country 
and  its  men  and  women  as  expressed  by  intelligent  for- 
eigners. The  March  Forum  contains  an  article  on  "Family  Life 
in  America,"  by  Th.  Bentzon,  which  has  awakened  much  in- 
terest. The  name  of  this  writer  as  here  given  is  the  7iom  de 
plmne  as  well  as  the  maiden  name  of  Mnie.  Blanc,  well  known 
as  the  author  of  "The  Condition  of  Women  in  the  United  States," 
which  first  ran  serially  in  Revue  des  Deux  Motides,  and  also  well 
known  by  her  translations  of  the  best  English  and  American 
novels.  Mme.  Blanc  first  describes  French  family  life,  saying, 
among  other  things,  that  there  is  in  France  a  constant  exchange 
of  consideration  and  protection  which  seems  to  scarcely  exist  in 
the  American  family,  where  the  individuality  of  each  member 
asserts  itself  from  the  cradle,  and  where  each  one  is  eager  to  fol- 
low an  independent  career  and  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
his  own  destiny.  In  America  she  was  struck  by  the  absence  of 
the  unity  of  the  family — by  "the  almost  insolent  triumph  of 
youth,  the  boldly  advertised  domination  of  woman,  the  efface- 
nient  of  parents  and  their  lack  of  authority  over  their  children, 
the  apparent  coldness  of  their  reciprocal  relations,  or,  where  this 
was  not  the  case,  a  certain  affectation  in  emphasizing  it,  as  tho  it 
were  something  quite  unusual."  Speaking  of  the  "homes"  and 
"clubs"  for  the  working-women  of  America,  Mme.  Blanc  says: 

"They  often  secure  the  welfare  of  the  individual  only  by  up- 
rooting her  from  her  natural  surroundings.  The  general  striving 
after  instruction,  the  frequent  contempt  for  needlework  and  other 
humble  occupations  of  the  household,  must  of  course  separate  the 
])oor  girl  from  her  own  people  and  class  ;  and  all  that  she  gains 
intellectually  in  the  'struggle  for  life'  does  not  always  strengthen 
her  in  the  homely  quality  of  goodness  of  heart ;  instruction  that 
fosters  ambition  is  not  the  education  that  elevates  the  soul,  and 
may  sometimes  even  become  its  worst  enemy.  It  is  especially 
important  in  a  working  family  that  each  member  should  be  con- 
tent to  be  nothing  more  than  a  wheel  in  the  clockwork,  contribu- 
ting his  best  efforts  to  maintain  the  regularity  of  the  whole.  But 
what  would  become  of  American  individualism  if  it  had  to  play 
such  a  humble  part  in  the  machinery?  The  aversion  to  domestic 
service,  and  consequently  the  recognized  need  of  servants,  suffi- 
ciently proves  a  general  rebellion.  There  is  no  country,  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  family,  including  the  servants,  are  so  closely 
united  as  in  France.  And  yet,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  all 
countries  where  English  is  spoken,  they  pity  us  because  we  have 
no  expression  for  that  intimate  and  delightful  word  'home,' 
which  occurs  so  constantly  with  tliem  !  In  vain  do  we  tell  them 
many  times  over,  that  if  we  have  not  the  word,  we  have  the  thing 
in  the  highest  degree,  the  real  home  being  the  unity  of  the  family, 
which  is  elsewhere  more  scattered." 

Remarking  that  it  was  perhaps  in  Philadelphia  that  she  felt 
most  fully  the  force  of  that  sentiment  which  surrounds  the  Amer- 
ican home  and  the  influence  it  may  exert  upon  the  morality  of  a 
nation,  Mme.  Blanc  proceeds  to  generalize,  saying: 

"To  whatever  class  a  man  may  belong,  it  is  a  blessing  if.  in 
the  hardening  struggle  for  existence  which  so  often  leads  him  far 
away  from  home  surroundings,  he  is  able  to  fix  his  thoughts  upon 
the  permanent  abiding-i)lace  of  the  family— the  home  fireside, 
where  on  holidays  children  and  grandciiildren  may  gather  around 
the  parental  table  once  more.  If  one  has  ever  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  admitted  to  one  of  these  family  reunions  in  America. 
the  recollection  f)f  it  is  forcibly  recalled  Ijy  each  recurring  date  : 
Thanksgiving,  the  cheerful  holiday,  enjoyed  by  all  classes,  rich 
and  poor,  young  and  old,  when  the  inevitable  turkey  and 
mince-pie  are  eaten  with  gratitude  for  benefits  received  during 
the  year;  Christmas  with  its  traditional  tree,  the  season  of 
merry-making  and  exchanging  of  gifts,  when  pine-boughs  and 
mistletoe  and  red-berried  holly  wreaths  adorn  the  walls  and  hang 
at  the  windows;  Easter  with  its  symbolic  lilies  and  beautiful 
custom  of  flower-giving  and  all  its  joy  and  gayety  !  Nothing  in 
France  gives  the  least  idea  of  all  this.     On   such    holidays,   in 


America,  the  most  hardened  and  degraded  prodigal  son  must 
smell  from  afar  the  odor  of  the  fatted  calf  roasted  in  honor  of  his 
return,  and  be  impelled  in  spite  of  himself  to  go  back  to  his 
father's  house.  I  must  say  here,  in  passing,  that  in  France  the 
prodigal  rarely  strays  beyond  Paris.  In  America  he  goes  to  the 
Far  West,  for  the  same  species  of  swine  do  not  herd  in  the  boule- 
vard and  the  backwoods  :  they  suggest  very  different  reflections. " 

She  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  "him  who  is  called  the  head"  of 
the  family  in  America,  and  says  : 

"The  father  is.  as  a  general  rule,  very  different  in  America 
from  what  he  is  in  Europe.  He  does  not  expect  to  meet  with 
such  blind  submission,  nor  does  he  feel  himself  bound  by  so  nar- 
row duties.  Pie  is  not  obliged  to  give  his  daughter  a  dowry,  for 
instance.  He  can  let  his  native  city  profit  by  a  share  of  the  for- 
tune he  has  made,  without  his  sons  ever  thinking  of  grumbling  at 
the  expensive  founding  of  some  establishment  for  the  public 
good.  It  is, their  affair  to  get  rich  by  their  own  industry,  and  in 
their  turn  to  perform  acts  of  good  citizenship.  The  American 
who  inherits  a  ready-made  fortune  often  loses  those  fine  qualities 
that  I  have  hailed  in  him  with  admiration  :  enterprise,  pluck, 
grit,  incomparable  will-power— he  then  resembles  the  sons  of  our 
aristocracy,  except  that  he  bears  his  leisure  with  less  elegance. 
But  nothing  has  struck  me  so  much  as  to  see  of  how  little  conse- 
quence a  father  of  a  family  can  be,  in  his  own  house,  in  certain 
circles  in  New  York,  for  instance.  I  have  visited  houses  where 
he  seemed  only  to  have  dropped  in  by  accident,  as  one  might  say. 
evidently  at  a  loss  to  recognize  most  of  the  invited  guests,  and  yet 
showing  himself  most  hospitable  with  the  good-will  of  his  hand- 
shake and  his  smile,  and  repeating,  almost  as  if  he  did  not  know 
to  whom  he  was  speaking,  that  everlasting,  trivial  phrase  'Glad 
to  see  you. '  The  magnificent  house  showed  great  luxury,  the 
source  of  which  was  evidently  the  incessant  effort  of  this  man 
who  worked  for  others  and  provided  for  their  pleasures  so  lav- 
ishly. In  other  places  I  have  attended  large  dinner-parties 
given  in  the  absence  of  the  master  of  the  house.  The  liberty  in 
this  respect  is  general  :  this  or  that  one  of  the  sons  or  daughters 
accepts  an  invitation  without  troubling  himself  or  herself  about  a 
reception  at  home  that  night,  and  no  one  even  thinks  of  making 
excuses.  Each  has  his  friends,  his  social  duties,  his  separate  ex- 
istence, and  disposes  of  his  time  as  seems  best  to  himself.  Self- 
sacrifice,  if  perchance  it  showed  itself,  often  seemed  to  me  to 
meet  with  an  indifference  that  was  not  very  encouraging — nor 
does  one  sacrifice  one's  self  unless  one  be  the  father  of  the  family, 
who  certainly  practises  self-immolation  to  an  unusual  degree. 
He  often  works  in  harness  at  home,  while  his  family  passes  years 
in  Europe  leading  that  purely  worldly  life  which  the  American 
colony  in  Paris  exhibits  to  us,  all  under  the  pretext  that  traveling 
develops  the  young  people,  that  Miss  Mary  needs  to  catch  the 
pure  French  accent,  that  Miss  Sally  must  cultivate  her  musical 
talent  in  Germany,  that  the  nervous  prostration  of  their  mother 
demands  a  change  of  climate.  And  with  what  satisfaction  does 
the  good  man  speak  of  the  good  time,  the  success,  the  progress 
of  these  absent  ones,  whose  expenses  he  defrays  without  stopping 
to  count  them  !" 

Mme.  Blanc  thinks  that  the  severe  education  which  the  Ameri- 
can  girl  receives  agrees  especially  with  those  who  afterward 
choose  celibacy.     To  quote  : 

"The  single  woman  in  the  United  States  is  infinitely  superior 
to  her  European  sister ;  free  from  the  fetters  that  often  make  the 
French  old-maid  so  pitiable  and  ridiculous,  she  does  not,  like 
the  latter,  expect  to  gain  liberty  by  marriage— on  the  contrary, 
by  marriage  she  would  lose  that  perfect  independence  which 
allows  her  to  cultivate  her.self  more  and  more,  to  rise  into  a  larger 
sphere  than  that  of  the  family  and  even  of  the  ordinary  social 
circle,  by  consecrating  herself  to  works  of  universal  interest. 
Her  intercourse  with  men.  freed  from  the  childishness  of  flirta- 
tion, bears  a  stamp  of  quietness  and  freedom  which  allows  real 
and  serious  intimacies  that  no  criticism  could  assail.  One  .sees 
no  bitterness,  no  regrets.  Her  lot  is  too  beautiful,  her  life  too 
full,  in  spite  of  the  natural  satisfactions  renounced— nay,  perhaps 
just  on  account  of  that  renunciation.  Let  there  be.  however,  no 
misunderstanding.  If  it  seems  indispensable  to  me  that  the 
woman  who.  for  some  good  reason  or  other,  does  not  marry, 
should  find  some  sphere  for  her  activity.  I  .severely  blame  the 
systematic  scorn  of  marriage  which  comes  to  many  young  Amer- 
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leans  who  are  ambitious  to  be  somebody,  to  do  something,  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  a  career,  and  to  escape  from  the  com- 
mon ways.  With  these  pretended-vocations  there  are  often  mixed 
a  childish  vanity,  a  morbid  idea  of  creating  a  sensation,  of  sing- 
ling one's  self  out;  and  obstacles  are  most  useful  in  proving 
their  real  value." 

In  closing,  Mme.  Blanc  says  that  for  one  she  would  be  delighted 
to  see  French  society  become  more  and  more  Americanized. 


A  GOOD    RESULT  OF  THE  TUSKEGEE 
INSTITUTE. 

THE  work  being  done  at  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute,  Alabama,  under  the  direction  of  that  truly  re- 
markable young  man,  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  founder  of  the 
school,  is  something  extraordinary.  In  our  issue  of  October  5, 
1895,  we  gave  an  account  of  the  history  of  this  enterprise,  but  our 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Professor  Washington,  "the  Moses  of  the 
negro  race,"  as  there  recorded,  does  not  embrace  some  facts  con- 
cerning the  early  life  of  the  man  which  are  of  great  interest,  and 
which  we  find  in  an  article  in  Oiir  Day  by  Professor  Washington 
himself.     He  says : 

"I  was  born  a  slave  on  a  plantation  in  Virginia,  in  1857  or 
1858,  I  think.  My  first  memory  in  life  is  that  of  a  one-room  log 
cabin  with  a  dirt  floor  and  a  hole  in  the  center  thai  served  as  a 
winter  home  for  sweet  potatoes,  and  wrapped  in  a  few  rags  on 
this  dirt  floor  I  spent  my  nights,  and  clad  in  a  single  garment, 
about  the  plantation,  I  often  spent  my  days. 

"The  morning  of  freedom  came,  and  tho  a  child,  I  recall 
vividly  my  appearance  with  that  of  forty  or  fifty  slaves  before  the 
veranda  of  the '  Big  House'  to  hear  read  the  documents  that  made 
us  men  instead  of  property.  With  the  long-prayed-for  freedom 
in  actual  possession,  each  started  out  into  the  world  to  find  new 
friends  and  new  homes.  My  mother  decided  to  locate  in  West 
Virginia,  and  after  many  days  and  nights  of  weary  travel  we 
found  ourselves  among  the  salt  furnaces  and  coal-mines  of  West 
Virginia.  Soon  after  reaching  West  Virginia  I  began  work  in 
the  coal-mines  for  the  support  of  my  mother.  While  doing  this  I 
heard  in  some  way,  I  do  not  now  remember  how,  of  General 
Armstrong's  school  at  Hampton.  Va.  I  heard  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  was  a  school  where  a  poor  boy  could  work  for  his  educa- 
tion, so  far  as  his  board  was  concerned. 

"As  soon  as  I  heard  of  Hampton,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  in 
some  way  I  was  going  to  find  my  way  to  that  institution.  I 
began  at  once  to  save  every  nickel  I  could  get  hold  of.  At  length, 
with  my  own  savings  and  a  little  help  from  my  brother  and 
mother,  I  started  for  Hampton,  altho  at  that  time  I  hardly  knew 
where  Hampton  was,  or  how  much  it  would  cost  to  reach  the 
school.  After  walking  a  portion  of  the  distance,  traveling  in  a 
stage-coach  and  cars  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  I  at  length 
found  myself  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.  I  also  found  myself 
without  money,  friends,  or  a  place  to  stay  all  night.  The  last  cent 
of  my  money  had  been  expended.  After  walking  about  the  city 
till  near  midnight,  and  having  grown  almost  discouraged  and 
quite  exhausted,  I  crawled  under  a  sidewalk  and  slept  all  that 
night.  The  next  morning,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  I  found 
myself  very  near  a  ship  that  was  unloading  pig-iron.  I  applied  to 
the  captain  for  work,  and  he  gave  it,  and  I  worked  on  this  ship 
by  day  and  slept  under  the  sidewalk  by  night,  till  I  had  earned 
money  enough  to  continue  my  way  to  Hampton,  where  I  soon 
arrived  with  a  surplus  of  fifty  cents  in  my  pocket.  I  at  once 
found  General  Armstrong,  and  told  him  what  I  had  come  for, 
and  what  my  condition  was.  In  his  great  hearty  way  he  said 
that  if  I  was  worth  anything  he  would  give  me  a  chance  to  work 
ray  way  through  that  institution." 

And  this  the  boy  did.  While  at  Hampton  he  resolved  that,  if 
God  permitted  him  to  finish  the  course  of  study,  he  would  enter 
the  far  South,  the  black  belt  of  the  Gulf  States,  and  devote  his 
life  to  providing  the  same  kind  of  chance  for  the  youth  of  his  race 
that  he  found  ready  for  himself  at  Hampton,  and  so  in  1881  he 
left  Hampton  and  started  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  in  a  small 
church  and  shanty,  with  one  teacher  and  thirty  students.  Since 
then   the  institution   has  grown   until  it  has  connected  with   it 


sixty-nine  instructors  and  eight  hundred  young  men  and  women 
representing  nineteen  States.  Following  is  that  part  of  Pro- 
fessor Washington's  article  which  our  caption  indicates: 

"If  the  colored  people  got  any  good  out  of  slavery  it  was  the 
habit  of  work.  In  this  respect  the  masses  of  the  colored  people 
are  different  from  most  races  among  whom  missionary  effort  is 
made,  in  that  the  negro  as  a  race  works.  You  will  not  find  here 
anything  like  that  high  tension  of  activity  that  is  maintained 
elsewhere.  Still,  the  negro  works,  whether  the  call  for  labor 
comes  from  the  rice  swamps  of  the  Carolinas,  the  cotton  planta- 
tions of  Alabama,  or  the  sugar-cane  bottoms  of  Louisiana,  the 
negro  is  ready  to  answer  it— yes,  toil  is  the  badge  of  all  his  tribe ; 
tho  he  may  do  his  work  in  the  most  shiftless  and  costly  manner, 
still  with  him  it  is  labor.  I  know  you  will  find  a  class  around 
railroad  stations  and  corners  of  streets  that  loaf,  just  as  you  will 
find  among  any  people,  and  we  have  got  some  black  sheep  in  our 


BOOKER  T.    WASHINGTON. 

flock,  as  there  are  in  all  flocks ;  but  the  masses  in  their  humble 
way  are  industrious.  The  trouble  centers  here  :  through  all  the 
operations  of  the  mortgage  system,  high  rents,  the  allurements  of 
cheap  jewelry  and  bad  whisky  and  the  gewgaws  of  life,  the  negro 
is  deprived  of  the  results  of  his  labor.  Unused  to  self-govern- 
ment, unused  to  the  responsibility  of  controlling  our  own  earn- 
ings, or  expenditures,  or  even  our  own  children,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  we  could  take  care  of  ourselves  in  all  respects  for 
several  generations.  The  great  need  of  the  negro  to-day  is  intel- 
ligent, tinselfish  leadership  in  his  educational  and  industrial  life. 
Let  me  illustrate,  and  this  is  no  fancy  sketch  :  Ten  years  ago  a 
young  man  born  in  slavery  found  his  way  to  the  Tuskegee  School. 
By  small  cash  payments  and  work  on  the  farm  he  finished  the 
course  with  a  good  English  education  and  a  practical  and  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  farming.  Returning  to  his  country  home, 
where  five  sixths  of  the  citizens  were  black,  he,  still  found  them 
mortgaging  their  crops,  living  on  rented  land  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  deeply  in  debt.  School  had  never  lasted  longer  than 
three  months,  and  was  taught  in  a  wreck  of  a  log  cabin  by  an 
inferior  teacher.  Finding  this  condition  of  things,  the  young 
man  to  whom  I  have  referred  took  the  three  months'  public 
school  as  a  starting-point.  Soon  he  organized  the  older  people 
into  a  club  that  came  together  every  week.  In  these  meetings 
the  young  man  taught  them  the  value  of  owning  a  home,  the  evils 
of  mortgaging,  and  the  importance  of  educating  their  children. 
He  taught  them  how  to  save  money,  how  to  sacrifice — to  live  on 
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bread  and  potatoes  until  they  got  out  t>f  debt,  begin  buying  a 
home  and  stop  mortgaging.  Through  the  lessons  and  influence 
of  these  meetings,  the  first  year  of  this  young  man's  work,  these 
people  built,  by  their  contributions  in  money  and  labor,  a  nice 
frame  schoolhouse  that  replaced  the  wreck  of  a  log  cabin.  The 
next  year  this  work  was  continued,  and  those  people,  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  added  two  months  to  the  original  three  months, 
school  term.  Month  by  month  has  been  added  to  the  school 
term,  till  it  now  lasts  seven  months  every  year.  Already  four- 
teen families  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  have  bought  and  are 
buying  homes,  a  large  proportion  have  ceased  to  mortgage  their 
crops,  and  are  raising  their  own  food  supplies.  In  the  midst  of 
all  was  the  young  man  educated  at  Tuskegee  with  a  model  cot- 
tage and  a  model  farm  that  served  as  an  example  and  center  of 
light  for  the  whole  community." 

We  quote  the  closing  part  of  the  article  : 

"If  ever  there  was  a  people  that  have  obeyed  the  Scriptural  in- 
junction, 'If  they  smite  thee  on  one  cheek,  turn  the  other  also,' 
that  people  has  been  the  American  negro.  To  right  his  wrongs 
the  Russian  appeals  to  dynamite,  Americans  to  rebellion,  the 
Irishman  to  agitation,  the  Indian  to  his  tomahawk;  but  the 
negro,  the  most  patient,  the  most  unresentful  and  law-abiding, 
depends  for  the  righting  of  his  wrongs  upon  his  songs,  his  groans, 
his  midnight  prayers,  and  an  inherent  faith  in  the  justice  of  his 
cause ;  and  if  we  may  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  what  man  will 
say  that  the  negro  is  not  right  ?  We  went  into  slavery  pagans,  we 
came  out  Christians.  We  went  into  slavery  a  piece  of  property, 
we  came  out  American  citizens.  We  went  into  slavery  without  a 
language,  we  came  out  speaking  the  proud  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 
We  went  into  slavery  with  the  slave  chains  clanking  about  our 
wrists,  we  came  out  with  the  American  ballot  in  our  hands." 


A   GLANCE  AT  ABYSSINIAN    HISTORY. 

ABYSSINIA  is  so  thoroughly  a  terra  incognita  to  the  average 
reader  that  the  defeat  of  the  Italians  has  been  received 
with  utter  astonishment.  Surrounded  by  large  deserts,  the 
mountain  empire  has  always  been  obscured  from  the  view  of 
the  civilized  world,  except  on  occasions  like  the  present,  when 
some  ambitious  power  endeavors  to  add  the  reputed  home  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  to  its  possessions.  The  following  sketches  of 
Abyssinian  history,  which  we  take  from  an  article  by  Edward 
Leyh,  in  the  Baltimore  Correspondent,  will  therefore  be  wel- 
come : 

"Abyssinia  is  not  much  smaller  than  Germany,  and  has  about 
4,000,000  inhabitants.  The  name  of  the  country  is  derived  from 
the  Arabic  word  Habesch,  which  means  a  mixture.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  country  has  always  been  very  mixed.  Originally  the 
inhabitants  were  doubtless  Sudanese  negroes.  About  650  before 
Christ,  in  the  days  of  Psammetichus  I.,  some  240,000  members 
of  the  Egyptian  warrior  caste  emigrated  to  Abyssinia,  giving  the 
country  their  civilization,  teaching  the  people  all  kinds  of  trades 
and  the  art  of  navigation. 

"Christianity  was  introduced  in  Abyssinia  about  330  a.d.,  but 
was  several  times  pushed  to  the  wall  by  the  Jewish  and  other 
religions,  and  in  the  fiifteenth  century  there  was  great  danger  of 
its  succumbing  to  Mohammedanism.  The  Christian  religion  as  it 
is  to-day  in  Abyssinia  is  nothing  but  heathendom  with  a  slight 
varnish  of  Christianity. 

"Altho  the  kings  of  Abyssinia  boast  of  their  descent  from  Men- 
el  ik,  the  son  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  King  Salomo,  who  lived 
about  3.000  years  ago,  it  is  well  known  that  several  dynasties  de- 
throned each  other.  The  present  Negus,  or'  King  of  Kings, '  was 
only  Kmg  of  Schoa,  one  of  the  Abyssinian  states,  twenty  years 
ago." 

The  writer  then  turns  to  Abyssinian  history  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  present  century  : 

"About  1850  Kasa,  son  of  the  regent  of  Quarra,  extended  his 
power  and  began  to  make  himself  master  of  Ethiopia.  After  five 
years  of  hard  lighting  he  succeeded  pretty  well  in  his  purpose. 
Having  conquered  the  chief  of  Ubie  at  the  battle  of  Dobraski,  he 
called  himself  Negus  Negesti.  i.e..  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  and 
adopted  the  name  of  Theodonis.  His  whole  life  was  full  of 
struggles,  for  he  had   to  (juell  insurrections  and  overthrow  pre- 


tenders almost  continually.  He  introduced  monogamy  in  Abys- 
sinia, and  regulated  church  matters. 

"  During  the  sixties  he  got  into  trouble  with  the  English  on 
account  of  some  missionaries  whose  presence  in  the  country  was 
distasteful  to  him.  Sir  George  Napier  landed  12,000  troops,  and 
Theodorus  lost  the  battle  of  Magdala,  committing  suicide  soon 
after.  The  internal  troubles  of  Abyssinia  resulting  from  the 
death  of  the  Negus  led  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  send  an  ex]}edi- 
tion  into  the  Sudan,  and  the  energetic  commander  of  the  Egyp- 
tian troops,  a  Swiss  named  Werner  Munzinger,  succeeded  in 
annexing  all  the  north  of  Abyssinia  to  Egypt. 

"In  1872  Prince  Kassai  of  Tigre  made  himself  master  of  the 
throne  of  Abyssinia,  and  was  crowned  Negus  under  the  name  of 
Johannes.  He  beat  the  Egyptian  army  commanded  by  Hassan, 
the  son  of  Ismail  Pasha,  quelled  several  insurrections  with  a  strong 
hand,  forced  King  Menelik  of  Schoa  and  Ras  Adal  of  Godscham 
to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and  ruled  supreme  in  all  Ethiopia 
since  1SS2. 

"In  18S5  the  Italians  occupied  Massowah,  which  the  Negus 
claimed  as  his  own.  His  general,  Ras  Alula,  beat  the  Italians  at 
Dogali,  but  a  new  enemy  threatened  Johannes  in  the  person  of 
the  Mahdi.  The  Negus  went  to  meet  him  with  an  army,  but  was 
beaten  and  lost  his  life  at  Mitimueh,  March  9,  1889.  His  nephew 
and  successor,  Ras  Mangascha,  was  dethroned  by  King  Menelik, 
who  made  an  alliance  with  the  Italians,  acknowledging  their 
suzerainty.  He  also  acknowledged  them  as  masters  of  Euthrea. 
The  suzerainty  of  the  Italians  has  nevertheless  been  badly 
wrecked  by  the  battle  of  Adowa." 


USE  AND   ABUSE  OF  *' SLANGUAGES." 

Canada's  new  magazine,  Massey's,  has  a  department,  entitled 
"Jokoseris,"  conducted  by  J.  W.  Bengough  and  illustrated  with 
thumb-nail  sketches  in  much  the  same  style  asZangwill's  depart- 
ment in  1  he  Pall  Mall  Alagazinc.  Here  is  a  sample  bit  from 
the  March  number : 

"Theoretically,  I  object  to  slang  as  strongly  as  anybody — even 
more  strongly,  if  possible,  than  Sam  Jones,  the  Southern 
preacher.  Sam,  however,  himself  uses  it  habitually.  I  trust  I 
do  not.  I  use  very  little  of  it.  in  fact,  and  that  little  for  a  dis- 
tinct purpose.  In  strict  confidence,  I  don't  mind  mentioning 
what  this  purpose  is — it  is  simply  that  I  may  impress  the  casual 
stranger  that  I  am  an  up-to-date  person;  because,  you  see,  I 
sti"ongly  object  to  being  taken  for  a  Jaj- — (I  don't  know  clearly 
what  a  Jay  is,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  the  word  is  a  recent  addi- 
tion to  the  English  'slanguage,'  and  means  something  green). 
Most  people,  I  believe,  share  with  me  the  harmless  desire  to  give 
the  impression  that  they  know  their  way  about  town  ;  and  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  cheaper  or  easier  method  of  arriving  at  the 
result  'than  the  use — sparingly  and  occasionally,  of  course — of 
mild  slang.  Some  folks  (members  of  the  lower  orders  or  of  the 
upper  ten — for  here  extremes  meet)  use  nothing  but  slang.  The 
most  accomplished  of  lexicographers  would  find  it  impossible  to 
understand  the  ordinary  conversation  of  a  Bowery  boy ;  and 
almost  equally  difficult  to  translate  the  fashionable  lingo  of  Lon- 
don or  New  York.  I  don't  think  it's  at  all  nice  to  carry  slang  so 
far  as  this.  By  doing  so  you  give  the  impression  that  you  are  a 
loafer,  or  a  'smart  person' — much  of  the  same  thing.  But  when 
into  the  stream  of  English  undefiled  which  ordinarily  issues  from 
your  lips,  you  drop  an  occasional  slang  Avord,  you  practically 
extort  from  your  listener  the  mental  exclamation  'Ah  1  this  man 
has  traveled  !'  thus,  unostentatiously,  you  manage  to  cover  your- 
self with  glory.     See?" 


CORRESPONDENTS'    CORNER. 


"The  Father  of  his  Country"? 

Onkida,  N.  v..  March  14,  i8g6. 
Editor  of  'Xwv.  LiTKRARV  DiGKST  :— 

Your  issue  of  March  7  contains  an  article.  "  Who  First  Called  Washington 
'  The  Father  of  His  Country  \>  "  I  beg  to  diflfer  with  Mr.  Barber  as  to  his 
conclusion.  Tyler,  in  his  life  of  Patrick  Henry,  page  37,;,  quotes  from  a 
speech  delivered  in  March,  1799,  in  which  the  great  orator,  referring  to 
W.ishington,  says;  "Where  is  the  citizen  of  America  who  will  dare  to 
lift  his  hand  against  the  father  of  his  country  ?  " 

Thus  the  title  "Father  of  His  Country  "  seems  to  have  been  applied  to 
Washington  in  his  lifetime,  contrary  to  Mr.  Barber's  opinion. 

Harky  Beau 
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Not  a  Patent 
Medicine. 

Constipation 

is  an  actual  disease  with  thousands. 
Cathartics  give  only  temporary  relief. 
The  cause  of  the  disease,  some  ob- 
scure nerve  trouble,  must  be  reached 
by  a  nerve  tonic,  one  containing 
phosphorus,  in  order  to  obtain  action 
upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Freligh's  Tonic 

A  Phosphorized  Cerebyx>-Spinant 

isthe  only  tonic  containing  phosphor- 
us, chemically  pure,  perfectly  harm- 
less. Prompt,  concentrated,  pov/er- 
ful.  It  will  Cure  Constipation 
permanently. 

Regular  bottle,  $1 .00,  100  doses.  All  drug- 
gists, or  by  mail.  Sample  by  mail,  25  cents. 
Descriptive  pamphlet,  formula,  testimonials, 
etc.,  mailed  to  any  address. 

I.  O.  Woodruff  &  Co., 

Manufacturing  Chemists, 
106-108  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 

Formula  on 
Every  Bottle. 


BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  General  State  of  Trade. 

General  trade  throughout  the  United  States  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1896  is  disappointing.  When 
the  improvement  in  industrial  and  commercial 
lines  between  March  and  September,  1895,  is  re- 
called, occurring,  as  it  did,  two  years  after  the 
panic  of  1893,  reason  would  seem  to  have  been 
behind  the  confidence  that  the  calendar  year  1896 
would  bring  a  general  revival.  But  the  most  favor- 
able reports  at  this  time  are  those  which  declare 
the  volume  of  business  only  equal  to,  in  a  few 
instances  in  excess  of,  the  like  total  one  year  ago. 

The  fact  that  interior  merchants  are  buying 
more  freely  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
parts  of  Nebraska,  whepe  the  snow  and  rain  have 
prepared  the  soil  for  the  crops,  constitutes  almost 
the  one  favorable  announcement  for  the  week. 
In  almost  all  other  parts  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  stormy  weather  has  tended  to 
check  the  volume  of  business  and  still  further  re- 
strict mercantile  collections,  which  have  now 
been  exceptionally  slow  for  more  than  a  month. 
The  winter's  jobbing  business  in  staple  lines,  with 
few  exceptions,  was  unsatisfactory,  as  has  been 
that  for  the  coming  spring.  The  prolonged  fall- 
ing-oft"  in  demand  in  the  iron  and  steel,  cotton, 
woolen,  and  shoe  industries  presents  no  sign  of 
early  improvement.  As  a  consequence,  hides, 
leather,  and  shoes  are  all  weaker— in  some  in- 
stances lower.  Ginghams  and  print  cloths  have 
sold  for  less  money  within  the  week  ;  the  demand 
for  American  woolen  goods  remains  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  active  request  for  like  goods  of 
foreign  make,  and  quotations  for  some  grades  of 
iron  are  lower  than  last  week,  without  prospect 
for  immediate  improvement.  Wholesale  trade  in 
men's  wear,  mcluding  clothing,  is  depressed  by 
heavy  stocks  carried  over,  and  low  quotations  for 
domestic  wool  have  sent  some  abroad. 

The  unusually  large  number  of  business  failures 
taking  place  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  cur- 
rent year  promises  to  make  a  record.  The  total 
for  the  current  week  throughout  the  country  is 
300,  or  18  more  than  last  week,  48  more  than  in  the 


Is  your  Brain  Tired  ? 
Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers,  Supt.  .Walnut  Lodge  Asylum, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  says:  "  It  is  a  remedy  of  great 
value  in  building  up  functional  energy  and  brain 
force." 


like  week  1895,  103  more  than  in  the  corresponding 
week  of  1894,  and  98  more  than  in  the  third  week 
of  March,  1893. 

While  distribution  of  merchandise  at  the  North- 
west is  not  as  active  as  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  is  of 
larger  volume  than  a  year  ago.  Country  bankers 
in  that  and  in  regions  farther  South  have  been 
withdrawing  Chicago  balances,  but  Northwestern 
jobbers  continue  confident  of  the  revival  of  the 
country  demand.  General  business  at  the  Sourh 
remains  unchanged,  and  at  Portland  and  Tacoma, 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  also.  Some  improvement  is 
reported  at  Seattle,  and  lumber  mills  in  the  Stale 
of  Washington  are  expected  to  advance  prices 
soon. 

In  addition  to  reactions  in  quotations  noted, 
prices  for  wheat  flour,  wheat,  pork,  and  lard  are 
lower,  while  those  for  Indian  corn,  sugar,  both 
raw  and  refined,  cotton,  and  for  crude  and  refined 
petroleum  are  higher.  The  continued  advance  in 
the  price  for  cotton,  in  the  face  of  reductions  in 
quotations  for  manufactured  products  thereof, 
during  a  fortnight,  indicates  that  expectations  of 
a  large  (new)  crop  of  cotton  have  been  permitted 
to  unduly  attract  attention  from  the  comparative 
shortage  of  present  supplies. 

The  more  moderate  volume  of  general  trade  is 
reflected  in  bank  clearings,  the  week's  total,  $976,- 
000,000,  continuing  the  recent  tendency  to  get  be- 
low the  billion-dollar  mark.  There  is,  neverthe- 
less, an  increase  in  aggregate  clearings  amounting 
to  3.5  per  cent,  over  last  week,  2.5  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  the  third  week  of  March,  1895,  and  as 
contrasted  with  the  corresponding  total  in  1894,  3.8 
per  cent.  The  week's  clearings  totals  are  20  per 
cent,  smaller  than  in  the  like  week  in  1893,  15  per 
cent,  smaller  than  in  1892,  and  5  per  cent,  smaller 
than  in  the  corresponding  week  in  i8yi. 

There  is  a  sharp  decline  in  total  exports  of  wheat 
(flour  included  as  wheat)  from  both  coasts  of  the 
United  States  this  week,  the  total  amounting  to 
only  1,592,000  bushels,  against  2,401,000  bushels 
last  week,  and  2,988,000  bushels  in  the  week  one  year 
ago,  2,343,000  bushels  in  the  third  week  of  March, 
1894,  and  2,766,000  bushels  in  the  like  week  of  1893. 
This  is  the  smallest  grand  total  of  exports  of 
wheat  (with  wheat  flour  included)  since  the  last 
week  of  July,  1895.  Exports  of  Indian  corn  this 
week  amount  to  1,802,000  bushels,  against  1,708,000 
bushels  last  week,  486,000  bushels  in  the  week  one 
year  ago,  1,119,000  bushels  two  years  ago,  and 
904,000  bushels  three  years  ago. — Bradstreet^s, 
March  21. 


CHESS. 


LAll  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess-Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 


Problem  133. 

An  Old  French  Gem,  Contributed  by 
The  Rev.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehe.m,  Pa. 

Black — Five  Pieces. 
K  on  K  B  4;   B   on   K  R  sq;    Ps  on  K  4,  Q  4,  and 
QB4. 


'W^,       Mf 


■       i 


■  *■*■ 


Dl 


m 


W/,        WMB.        ^^'        'WW/, 


White— Five  Pieces. 

K  on  K  B  2;   Q  on  K  B  sq;   Kts  on  K  4  and  K  B  8; 
P  on  K  Kt  3. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 


Problem  134. 

By  F.  R.  GiTTiNs, 

(From  British  Chess  Magazine.) 

Black— Seven  Pieces. 
K  on  Q  3  ;   Kt  on  (,)  Kt  8:  R  on  K  2;  Ps  on  Q  B  2, 
QKt4,  5,  and6. 


mm. 


t 


■  IP 


Mmi: 


White— Eleven  Pieces. 

K  on  K  Kt  2;  Q  on  Q  R  8;  Bs  on  K  B  5  and  K  Kt 
sq;  Rs  on  K  B  2  and  3;  Ps  on  K  Kt  5  and  6,  Q  4, 
Q  B  3,  Q  R  6. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 


Extracts  from  a  Physician's  Appeal 
to  Physicians. 


•  An  experience  of  two  years  or 
'  more  has  demonstrated  the  cur= 
« ative  power  of  the  Electropoise 
'  far  beyond  any  therapeutic 
'  agent  or  appliance  known  or 
'  available  to  the  medical  pro= 
'fession.    -k   -k   -k 

'The  agent  of  cure  is  oxygen, 
'  and  the  power  of  the  Electropoise 

•  is  the  power  of  oxygen.  *  *  * 
«  It  is  my  assured  conviction  that 
'thousands  have  died  in  the  re- 
'  cent  past  who  might  have  been 
' saved ;  that  thousands  are  now 
'  suffering  who  might  be  cured. 

'  Knowing  and  believing  this,  I 
'  appeal  to  the  medical  profes= 
'  sion  to  make  use  of  this  means 

•  which  the  benignant  providence 
'  of  God  has  put  within  their 
•reach."    *   *   * 

C.  COLEQROVE,  M.D., 

(Graduate  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Buffalo.) 


7^^ 


^^ 


is  a  simple  and  easily  applied  oxygen  home  remedy 
without  medicine  that  has  proved  so  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  conquering  acute  and  chronic  disease  that 
none  interested  in  their  health  should  fail  to  investi- 
gate it.    Descriptive  booklet  by  mail  withoiit  charge- 

ELECTROLIBRATION  COMPANY, 

It 

7 122  Broadway,  New  York, 

346  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn. 
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Solution  of  Problems. 
No.  125. 
Kt(Kt3)-Q4      Q— K  Kt  sq  Q-Kt  s,  mate 


K-K 


K-K4 


Q— Kt  3,  mate 


K-B5 


3- 


K-B3 
Q-R2 


Q— Kt  7,  mate 


Q— R  7,  mate 


K-B  4 


K-Kt 


-Kt  3 


K-Kt  5 


Q— R  3.  mate 


Q— B  4,  mate 


P-Kt3 
Q-Q  B  sq 


3- 


Q — Kt  5,  mate 


P— Kt  3 


K— K  4,  must 

Correct  solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virpmia  ;  Prof.  C.  D.  Schmitt,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  ;  Prof.  C.  Hertzberfj,  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  Brooklyn  ;  the  Revs.  I.  W.  Bieber, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  E.  M.  McMillen,  Lebanon,  Ky.; 
F.  H.Johnston,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  ;  C.  F.  Put- 
nev.  Independence,  la.  ;  W.  G.  Donnan,  Indepen- 
dence, la.  ;  F.  S.  Ferjiuson,  I'.irminKham,  Ala.  ; 
A.  J.  Burnett,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  J.  K.  Proud- 
fit,  Kansas  City,  Kan.;  E.  E.  Dinwiddle,  Green- 
wood, Va.  ;  E.  R.  Lowndes,  Norfolk,  Va.  ;  N. 
Hald,  DonnebroR,  Neb.;  Charles  Porter.  Lamber- 
ton,  Mmn.  ;  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  H.  J. 
Hutson,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,;  A.  R.  Rachal,  Lvnch- 
bur^,  Va.;  C.  Porter,  Lainberton.  Minn.;  C.  \V. 
Cooper,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  J.  N.  Chandler,  Des 
Moines;  E.  P.  Dargan,  Louisville;  J.  E.  S.,  West 
Point,  Miss. 

No, 
B-Kt  7 


126. 


B— K3  or  B2  ch 


Q  X  B,  mate 


Kt — Q  6,  mate 


B-Q4 


B  (K  6)  moves 


Kt  (Kt  sq),  mates 


B  X  Kt,  mate 


Kt— K  7 


B  — K  2,  mate 


Kt  X  R 

Correct  solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  Prof. 
Schmitt,  Prof.  Hertzberg,  the  Rev.s.  I.  W.  Bieber 
and  E.  M.  McMillen,  F.  H.  Johnston,  C.  F.  Putney 
W.    G.   Donnan,    F.   S.    Ferguson,    A.  J.   Burnett 

E.  E.  Dinwiddle,  J.  K.  Proudfit,  N.  Hald,  C.  Porter 
W.  R.  Coumbe;  J.  W.  E.  Wheeling,  Va.;  A.  S 
Rachal,  C.  Porter,  E.  R.  Lowndes.  J.  W.  Chandler 
J.  E.  S.,  H.  J,  Hutson;  Matt.  H.  Ellis,  Philadel 
phia;  A.  B.  Coats,  Beverly,  Mass.;  Dr.  W.  S 
Frick,  Philadelphia;  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Skyles,  Ber 
lin.  Pa. 

Several  wrong  key-moves  have  been  received 
but  the  only  one  deserving  notice  is  Q — Q  6,  de 
feated  by  B— B  2  ch. 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Wright,  Tate,  Ga.;  H.  J.  Hutson;  E. 
R.  Lowndes  ;  E.  P.  Dargan,  Louisville,  and  J.  \V. 
Barnhart,  Logan,  la.,  were  successful  with  120. 

A.  S.  Rachal,  J.  A.  Lejeune,  H.  Lohmar,  J.  N. 
Chandler,  Prof.   C.    I).    Schmitt,    F.   S.    Ferguson, 

F.  R.  Lowndes,  found  the  correct   solution  of   121. 

E.  K.  Armstrong,  Parry  Sound,  Can.,  got  ti6,  117, 
lao,  121,  122;  G.  S.  Bowman,  Salem,  Va.,  117;  J.  k. 
Proudfit,  Kansas   City,  119. 


St.  Petersburg  Games. 

Fourth  Round— Third  Gamk. 
Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


I'lLLSBLRV.        TSCHICORIN. 

IVhUe.  Rlack. 

1  P-(^  4        P-(J  4 

2  P-Q  K  4     Kt-Q  B  3 

3  Kt— K  H3H— Kt  5 

4  P  X  P  B  X  Kt 

5  P  X  Kt         U  X  B  P 

6  Kt-H  3       P-K3 

7  P— K  4        B— Kt  s  (a) 

8  P— H  3  (b)  P— B^ 
2 


I'lLi-sni  Rv 
White. 
21  Q-Kt  3 


TSCHICORIN. 

Black. 
Kt-B  5 

22  K  — H  2  (i)  Kt  X  B 

23  (Jx  KPch  K— Kt  sq 
24P.-H3        Q-Kt  3 

25  K-  Kt  3  Kt  X  P. 

26  P  X  Kt  K— B  5 

27  y  X  KB  P  B  X  Kt 

28  P  X  B  R-g  7 

29  O— K  3  P— Kt  3 

30  K— R  4  P— K  R  3 

31  Q-Kt  4  Q-B7ch 


32  Q-Kt  3 

33  K-Kt  4 

34  K-  H  5 

35  K— K  6 
36Q  xP 

37  K-B  7 

38  K-Kt  7 
Resigns, 


Q-      . 

P-Kt  4  ch 
P-  R  4  ch 
B-Q  6ch 
Q-Kt  3 
P-B  4  dfis  ch 
B— B  5  ch 
R— Ktch  (j) 


9  P— K  5  (c)  Kt— K  a 

10  P-Q  R  3    B-R4 

11  B-Q  B4{d)B-Q4 

12  Q-R  4  ch  P-B  3 

13  li-Q  3(<=)Q-Kt3 

14  B-B  2        Q— R  3 
i5B-Qsqff)H-B5 
16  P— B  4(g)  Castles  (Q  R) 
,7B-K3         Kt-Q  4 

18  B-(^  2  (h)Kt-Kt  3 

19  Q-B2         Rx  P 
20R-Q  Bsq  B-Q  6 

Notes  from  the  Neiv  Orleans  Times- Democrat . 

(a)  In  the  same  game  between  the  same  oppo- 
nents in  the  fourth  round,  Tschigorin  played  here 
the  inferior  7  ..,  Kt— B  3,  whereupon  8  P-B  3  left 
Pillsbury  a  strong  center.  The  text  move  shows 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  position,  as  it  attacks 
immediately  the  K  P,  which  White  must  defend 
with  P-B  3,  whereupon  8..,  P— B  4  breaks  or 
weakens  the  center  at  once.  Therefore,  7  ..,  B — 
Kt  5,  instead  of  7  ..,  Kt— 15  3,  makes  the  whole  dif- 
ference between  a  good  and  a  bad  game  for  Black. 

(b)  Since  the  advance  of  the  P  proves  inadequate 
to  maintain  the  center,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
weaken  the  position,  and  to  play  at  once  8  P— K  5. 

(c)  Compulsory.  If  9  P  x  P,  P  x  P,  10  B  — K  2, 
Q— K  2;  followed  by  11  Castles  (Q  R),  and  the  weak 
Q  P  would  eventually  fall.  9  B— Q  B  4  would  not 
answer  either;  nor  g  Q — (^  3,  because  of  9. .,  B  x  Kt 
ch;  10  P  X  B,  P  X  P;  II  P  X  P,  Q— R  5  ch;  etc. 

(d)  The  alternative  11  P— Q  Kt  4,  H— Kt  3;  12  B— 
K  3,  Kt-Q  4;  13  Kt  x  Kt,  Q  X  Kt;  14  K^Bsq,  etc., 
was  comparatively  better. 

(e)  He  could  have  saved  a  move  with  13  B — K  2, 
Q-Kt  3  (threatening  13..,  B- Kt  6);  14  B— Q  sq. 
Castles  (Q  R)  ;  15  B  -Q  2,  etc.,  and  so  temporarily 
kept  tlie  Q  P  defended. 

(f)  The  only  chance  of  meeting  Black's  formid- 
able attack  was  15  P— Q  Kt  4,  Q  — B  5;  16  B— Kt  2, 
B— Kt  3;  17  Kt  X  B,  Q  X  Kt;  18  Q-Kt  3,  etc. 

(g)  16  P— Q  Kt  4  was  again  the  best  move. 

(h)  Compulsory.  He  must  lose  at  least  a  P,  and 
his  game  is  no  longer  tenable. 

(i)  A  piece  Is  lost.  Black  threatening  22. .,  Kt  x  R; 
and  if  23  K  X  Kt,  B — B  5  winning  the  Q.  He  might 
as  well  resign  now. 

Cj)  A  remarkably  fine  game  on  the  part  of 
Tschigorin  from  beginning  to  end. 


The  Success  of  the 


Hmerlcan  $ 


typewriter 


is  due  to  its  capacity  for  doing  the  best 
work,  and  lots  of  it.     It  is 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE 

. . . and  . . . 

ALWAYS  GOES 

In  combination  with  the  Duplicator 
150  copies  can  be  made  in  one-half  hour. 

Send  for  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  to 

The  American  Typewriter  Co. 

Hackett  Building,  Broad'way 
Bet.  "Warren  &  Qiamber  Sts,,  New  York  Qty 


Office 
^Desks. 

All 
Styles 

I  Elegant,  Convenient,  Durable 

Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue — free 

jTHE  QLOBE  COMPANY,  Cincinnati., 

i42  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 
♦• 
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EUROPEAN    TOURS. 

Utli  Year.     Personally  conducted  by  Dr.  and  .Mrs. 


^^tA^   Paine.    Limited  party 
^^^^  ■  ■ 


Terms  rea-somvble.     .XcUlresi* 

H.  S.  PAINE,  M.D.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Blindness  Can  Be  Prevented  and  Cured 

TREAT  THE  CAUSE  OF  DISEASED  EYES  AND  IMPAIRED  VISION  AND  RESTORE  YOUR  EYESIGHT. 

IMo   K.nife  !     INo  Risk  ! 


The  most  successful  and  humane  treatment  in  the  world  is  the  Absorption  Treatment. 

It  not  only  gives  the  patient  a  new  lease  of  life,  but  cures  and  relieves  many  of  the  following  diseases 
which  have  been  pronounced  iiicurahle  by  lea<linfr  oculists:  Cataracts,  Scai-s,  Films,  Paralysis,  Glaucoma, 

.\niaurosis,  Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Nerve.  Detached 
Ketina.  Weeping;  Eyes,  Tumors,  Intlammation  or 
riceration  of  the  Eyes.  Granulated  Eyelids  and 
all  diseases  of  a  chVonic  nature.  EVERYBODY 
should  read  our  pamphlet,  which  is  sent  J'rie  to 
any  address.  It  gives  tlie  cause  of  failing  eyesight 
and  diseased  eyes,  hout  prefeiite'i  and  cured  at 
our  Sanitarium  or  by  mail.    Address 


The  Bemis  Sanitarium,  oiensFaiis 


THE  BEMIS   SANITAKIUM    AND   ANNEX,    GLENS  FALIS.    N.    V. 


Branch  Office,  200  Columbus  Avenue, 


N.  Y. 
BOSTON. 


CPECIAL    VESTIBULE    TRAINS,   with    Dining  and    Library    Cars, 

Will  leave  New  York  in  April  for  Comprehensive  Tours  to 

Colorado,  California, 

The  Pacific  Northwest, 

Alaska  and  the  Yellowstone  Park, 

The  Wonderland  of  America,  etc. 


TOURS 

To    Europe,     Japan,    etc.,   etc. 

Railroad    and    Steamship    Tickets 
to  All  Points. 


5«nd  fur  .special  descriptive  circular,  men- 
tioning information  desired. 


RAYMOND   &  WHITCOMB,  31    East   Fourteenth   Street,  Lincoln   Building,  Union   Square,   New   York. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE   DAY. 


PROTECTION    AND    FREE  SILVER 

ISSUES. 


AS    ALLIED 


THE  most  startling  feature  of  current  political  developments, 
judging  from  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  party  news- 
papers, is  the  secret  conference  of  Republican  silver  Senators  and 
Congressmen  with  a  number  of  well-known  Eastern  manufac- 
turers at  Washington  last  month.  The  conference  was  called  in 
the  interest  of  demands  for  protective  tariff  and  free-silver  legis- 
lation. It  is  said  that  six  Senators,  three  Congressmen,  and 
twenty-seven  manufacturers,  for  the  most  part  members  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  took  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. A  report  sent  to  the  press  gave  the  impression  that  the 
conference,  with  practical  unanimity,  had  agreed  to  combine 
efforts  to  secure  a  platform  favoring  bimetalism  and  protection  as 
allied  political  issues  in  the  com.ing  campaign.  Several  of  the 
manufacturers  present  at  the  conference  have  since  declared  that 
they  have  been  misrepresented  and  that  they  did  not  so  commit 
themselves;  others  openly  advocate  such  a  combination.  7 lie 
Alamifacturcr,  published  as  the  organ  of  the  jNIanufacturers' 
Club,  has  long  advocated  international  bimetalism. 

The  appearance  of  a  spirit  of  concession  in  this  quarter  to  free- 
silver  men  who  control  the  present  Senate  and  are  not  likely  to 
lose  control  of  the  next,  induces  a  great  deal  of  comment.  The 
alleged  combination  is  belittled,  denounced,  or  repudiated  by  all 
the  leading  papers  of  Philadelphia.  7'/ie  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.) 
says  : 

"All  those  manufacturers  who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
really  protective  tariff,  who  would  always  insist  upon  a  prohib- 
itory one,  in  order  that  they  might  arbitrarily  enhance  the  prices 
of  their  products,  are  of  the  class  that,  no  matter  how  enormously 
its  profits  grow  under  high  duties,  never  increases  wages,  unless 
compelled  by  a  strike  of  its  employees  to  do  so  ;  that  violates  the 
Alien  Contract  Labor  Law  by  importing  cheap  labor  to  compete 
with  domestic  labor;  a  class  that  extorts  from  consumers  of  its 
wares  all  it  can  get  and  yields  as  little  as  possible  to  the  working- 
men  and  women  whose  skill  and  industry  produce  them.     The 


mills  and  works  of  this  class  swarm  with  foreign  cheap  labor,  the 
wages  of  which,  pnid  now  as  they  must  be  with  a  loo-cent  dollar, 
would  be  paid,  if  free-silver  coinage  were  successful,  with  a  50- 
cent  dollar.  Of  this  selfish  class  are  those  manufacturers  of 
Pennsylvania  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  unite  with  the 
enemies  of  Republican  principles  in  efforts  to  debase  and  depre- 
ciate the  country's  currency  and  to  impair  or  destroy  at  home  and 
abroad  American  credit,  public  and  private.  Manufacturers  who 
would  do  these  things  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  already 
great  wealth  which  the  really  beneficent  policy  of  protection  has 
given  them  would  sell  the  stars  off  the  flag  as  readily  as  they 
would  degrade  the  national  currency  and  trample  upon  the  finan- 
cial integrity  and  honor  of  the  nation." 

The  Press  (Rep.)  demands  a  declaration  from  the  entire  club 
to  throw  off  the  unjust  reproach  cast  upon  Philadelphia  business 
men  by  this  conference.  T/ie  Liqiiirer  and  Telegraph  insist 
that  the  importance  of  the  meeting  is  exaggerated. 

Of  the  Democratic  papers  in  Philadelphia,  The  Times  says  : 

"There  is  a  frankness  about  this  log-rolling  arrangement  that 
commends  it.  It  has  also  the  great  merit  of  combining  the  tariff 
agitators  and  the  silver  agitators  in  one  gang.  If  they  could  all 
be  made  to  flock  together  in  a  separate  party,  the  country  would 
know  better  with  what  it  had  to  deal.   ... 

"Unfortunately,  the  manufacturers  who  have  embraced  this 
promising  scheme  are  not  likely  to  command  the  votes  of  many 
delegates.  Beyond  their  contributions  to  campaign  expenses  they 
have  not  even  the  influence  of  their  coparceners,  the  silver  Sena- 
tors, who  do  command  their  own  votes,  and  the  prospect  of  their 
organizing  a  party  of  their  own  is  even  less  than  that  of  their 
driving  either  of  the  existing  parties  to  their  platform." 

The  Record  (Dem.)  says  : 

"This  little  conference,  apparently  insignificant  as  it  was,  has 
assumed  national  importance  not  only  in  clearly  revealing  the 
program  of  the  Silver  Republicans  but  in  betraying  the  grasping 
spirit  of  protection.  Everything  that  relates  to  this  meeting  is. 
therefore,  of  public  interest.  Mr.  William  Wilhelm,  of  Pottsville, 
who  was  the  original  promoter  of  the  conference,  and  who  acted 
as  its  secretary,  says,  in  an  interview  published  in  The  Record  on 
Sunday  last,  that  there  was  very  little  difference  of  opinion  in  its 
deliberations.  .  .  .  In  their  egotism  many  Protectionists  imagine 
they  would  derive  as  great  an  advantage  from  cheap  silver  dol- 
lars as  from  the  steepest  kind  of  a  tariff.  While  high  duties  on 
imports  force  up  prices  against  consumers,  cheap  silver  dollars 
would  afford  a  means  of  filching  labor  of  a  large  proportion  of 
its  honest  wages.  Under  the  highest  tariffs  sharp  and  sudden 
reactions  occur  in  which  the  profits  of  years  of  manufacturing 
activity  are  swept  away.  But  it  is  still  believed  that  a  depreci- 
ated currency  of  fifty-cent  dollars,  by  inflating  prices  and  depress- 
ing wages  to  the  ^lexican  level,  would  afford  an  unfailing  barrier 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  catastrophes.  In  short,  it  is  im- 
agined, and  it  was  openly  predicted  in  this  conference,  that  cheap 
currency  and  a  high  tariff,  united  in  indissoluble  bonds,  would 
usher  in  the  millennium  of  industrial  prosperity." 

The  American.  Wharton  Barker's  paper,  makes  this  comment : 
•'The  object  was  not  to  formulate  a  method  of  procedure,  or  to 
commit  either  side  to  one  already  formed,  but  to  enable  the  rep- 
resentatives of  our  manufacturing  industries  to  appreciate  the 
urgency  of  the  need  that  steps  shall  be  taken  to  counteract  the 
machinations  of  the  gold  money-lending  interest  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  in  the  direction  of  the  policy  of  the  Republican  Party. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  gentlemen  who  had  made  up  their 
minds  on  the  other  side  of  the  case,  those  who  attended  the  con- 
ference were' impressed  with  the  strength  and  the  determination 
of  the  party  in  the  Senate  which  insists  that  the  issues  of  bimetal- 
ism and  protection  shall  not  be  sundered.  They  learnt  facts  on 
that  head  which  are  not  in  possession  of  the  public  or  its  servants,. 
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the  newsmongers;  and  they  came  back  from  Washington  with  a 
much  livelier  sense  of  the  dangers  which  beset  the  pariy  iha  i 
seems  to  be  entertained  by  any  of  its  nominal  leaders." 

Protection  and  Free  Silver  will  be  the  Republican  War- 
Cry.— "  V'/if  Chronicle  some  years  since  pointed  out  that  protec- 
tion and  free  silver  were  logically  associated  together,  and  that 
one  of  the  curious  features  of  the  controversy  in  the  United  States 
was  the  fact  that  such  extreme  free-traders  as  Mills.  Harris  of 
Tennessee.  Crisp,  and  a  host  of  others  prominent  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  should  be  fighting  for  the  cause  of  bimetalism. 
Every  argument  advanced  in  favor  of  free  coinage  of  silver  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  free-trade  contention.  The  demand 
for  a  re'-uru  to  free  coinage  is  based  entirely  upon  the  theory  that 
by  keeping  up  the  volume  of  metallic  currency  the  prices  of  prod- 
ucts would  be  advanced  and  maintained,  and  the  advantage  en- 
joyed by  the  consumer,  owing  to  the  appreciation  of  gold,  would 
disappear.  Free  trade  is  advocated  on  exactly  the  opposite 
ground,  namely,  that  it  results  in  cheapening  products  to  the 
consumer  at  the  expense  of  the  producer.  .  .  .  For  a  long  period 
the  cardinal  principle  of  the  Republican  Party  of  standing  by  the 
producer  was  abandoned.  Through  misapprehension  and  igno- 
rance the  evil  of  a  constantly  depreciating  scale  of  values  was 
allowed  to  go  unchecked,  or  at  best  only  makeshift  remedies  were 
applied.     But  recently  there  has  been  an  awakening.  .   .   . 

"Mr.  Reed  has  already  enunciated  his  views,  and  they  are 
favorable  to  protection  and  bimetalism  ;  Mr.  McKinley  is  strongly 
leaning  that  way,  or  so  trusty  a  lieutenant  as  Robert  P.  Porter 
would  not  have  been  dispatched  to  Japan  on  the  eve  of  the  con- 
vention to  study  the  subject  of  the  effects  of  free  silver  on  Orien- 
tal competition  ;  Senator  Cameron  has  long  been  convinced  that 
the  two  subjects  can  not  be  successfully  dissociated  in  this  coun- 
try, and  Allison  could  not  oppose  policies  he  has  long  advocated. 
The  trend  is  all  one  way.  and  our  contemporary  is  justified  in 
assuming  that  'Protection  and  Free  Silver'  will  be  the  war-cry  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  the  coming  campaign."— 7'//^  Chronicle 
(Ind.  Rep.),  Sati  Francisco,  Cal. 

Aid  and  Comfort  to  the  Silver  Agitators.— "This  gathering 
at  Washington,  so  far  as  the  protectionists  were  concerned,  was 
largely  composed  of  Pennsylvania  manufacturers,  but  there  was 
one  prominent  New  England  protectionist  present,  ]\Ir.  James 
Phillips,  who  is,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  one  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Home  Market  Club,  and  who  was  until  recently 
the  proprietor  of  a  daily  newspaper  established  in  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  forward  the  cause  of  protection.  We  do 
not  believe  that  Mr.  Phillips  represents,  in  urging  this  combina- 
tion, the  views  of  his  fellow  manufacturers  in  New  England,  even 
tho  these  latter  may  be  protectionists  ;  but  he  is  one  of  the  most 
active  living  exponents  of  their  ideas,  and  if  he  openly  advocates 
a  coalition  between  the  silver-men  and  the  protectionists,  by 
means  of  which  each  side  is  to  help  the  other  in  securing  the  ends 
it  desires,  his  influence  can  not  fail  to  count  for  a  great  deal  in 
fashioning  Republican  policy  at  the  Republican  convention  at  St. 
Louis,  and  in  future  sessions  of  Congress Unquestiona- 
bly, the  action  of  the  Pennsylvania  protectionists,  like  the  strad- 
dling currency  plank  in  the  Ohio  Republican  platform,  furnishes 
direct  aid  and  comfort  to  the  silver  agitators,  and  renders  it  all 
the  more  difficult  for  the  friends  of  a  sound-money  system  to 
make  an  advance." — The  Herald  {/nd.),  Boston. 

Manufacturers  Must  Abandon  the  Gold  Standard. — "The 
action  of  the  Pennsylvania  niainifacturcrs  and  their  consultation 
with  certain  silver  Senators  is  full  of  suggestion  to  goldites.  It 
indicates  that  these  manufacturers  have  awakened  to  the  need  of 
protecting  American  interests  against  the  competition  of  the 
Orient  and  that  they  see  that  no  effectual  protection  is  practicable 
without  a  return  to  silver  coinage. 

"It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  bring  this  fact  home  to  them,  and 
even  now  only  a  small  percentage  of  manufacturers  see  and 
understand  it.  Hut  these  Pennsylvania  men  have  learned  the 
truth,  and  their  example  will  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  others 
throughout  the  Union. 

"There  is  nothing  more  definitely  removed  beyond  the  pale  of 
argument,  nothing  concerning  which  there  is  less  room  for  dis- 
pute, than  the  effect  of  silver's  demonetization  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  competing  industries  in  silver-using  countries.  The 
facts  stare  American  manufacturers  in  the  face,  and  already  com- 
petition has  given  them  a  significance  which  can  not  be  ignored. 


The  Orient  threatens  the  industrial  supremacy  of  the  Occident, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  escape  except  through  abandonment  of  the 
gold  standard." — The  Republican  {Rep.),  Denver,  Col. 

No  Sale  to  Silver  Bolters.— "The  party  is  not  selling  itself 
out  to  the  owners  of  silver-mines  this  year.  Nor  is  it  going  half 
as  far  to  lessen  the  hostility  of  silver  States  as  it  might  have  gone 
but  for  the  indecent  ihreat  that  the  protection  of  home  industry 
must  wait  for  free  coinage.  Senator  Cameron  seems  to  be  the 
chosen  one  of  the  silver-men.  It  is  supposed  that  he  may  be 
nominated  for  President  by  the  Silver  Party,  and  there  has  not 
been  the  slightest  objection  to  that  course  by  any  Republican. 
When  the  Silver  Party  counts  up  the  votes  of  such  mining-camps 
as  it  may  be  able  to  carry,  it  will  not  add  to  the  number  a  single 
one  secured  because  of  Senator  Cameron's  influence  as  a  states- 
man, and  the  Silver  Party  will  not  be  able  to  count  a  single  vote 
added  to  the  Democratic  column  because  of  his  strength.  To  be 
rid,  once  for  all,  of  all  obligation  to  or  connection  with  the  inter- 
est represented  by  the  silver  bolters  would  be  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  for  the  Republican  Party." — 7'he  Tribune  (Rep.), 
yew  ]'orJi'. 

"Of  course  the  manufacturers  who  were  present  were  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  their  view 
was  the  view  of  the  great  majority  or  of  any  very  considerable 
number  of  manufacturers,  but  the  mere  fact  that  there  could  be 
found  in  a  State  so  far  East  as  Pennsylvania  thirty  manufac- 
turers (for  there  were  about  that  number  at  the  conference)  who 
were  ready  to  accept  a  program  formulated  by  such  silver  extre- 
mists as  Teller  and  Stewart,  is  in  itself  exceedingly  surprising. 
.  .  .  The  St.  Louis  platform  must  commit  itself  unequivocally  for 
or  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The  silver  men  are  bestir- 
ring themselves  vigorously  to  compel  the  party  to  accept  their 
views.  It  is  high  time  for  the  opponents  of  this  policy  to  bestir 
themselves  with  equal  vigor." — 7 he  J'ress  (Rep.),  Portland, 
Me. 

"Protectionism  met  with  its  Gettysburg  defeat  in  i8g4.  and  if 
it  joins  forces  with  the  free-silver  party  it  will  find  its  Appomat- 
tox next  November." — The  Herald  (Ind.  Dem.),  ^ew  York. 

The  Combination  is  a  Menace. — "Not  long  ago  the  Boston 
Commercial  Bulletin  stated  that  free  trade  and  free  coinage  were 
twins,  and  it  probably  really  supposed  that  there  was  a  natural 
association  if  there  were  not  a  genuine  connection  between  the 
two ;  yet  it  is  the  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadelphia  and  its 
allies  who  are  rushing  into  the  arms  of  the  road-agents  from  the 
silver-mines  and  the  sage-brush  who  have  formulated  the  ultima- 
tum '  Free  silver  or  no  protection. ' 

"The  combination  is  a  menace;  tho  we  do  not  believe  that  a 
man  pledged  to  free  coinage  and  high  protection  can  be  elected 
President  next  November  with  a  Congress  of  the  same  curious 
complexion.  The  great  bulk  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
are  sound-money  men  ;  but  that  they  fully  appreciate  the  disasters 
that  would  result  from  free  coinage,  and  would  prefer  to  go  with- 


It  won't  let  them  rest. 

Tki  Natioual  Bimetaiist,  Chicago. 
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out  additional  protection  rather  than  run  the  risks  of  more  silver, 
is  perhaps  less  certain.  The  combination  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Club  and  the  silver  Senators  does  not  aspire  to  change  the  opin- 
ions of  these  gentlemen,  but  merely  to  convince  them  that  they 
must  support  silver  or  get  no  further  protection  ;  and  possibly  a 
good  many  of  them  can  be  convinced  of  this ;  and  under  this  con- 
viction some  of  them  might  perhaps  sacrifice  their  convictions  on 
the  money  question  for  their  interests  in  the  tariff." — The  Jotir- 
nal  oj  Commerce  {Ind.),  New  York. 

Free  Silver  a  Losing  Cause. — "Free  silver  is  a  losing  cause  in 
the  United  States.  The  party  which  advocates  it  has  no  chance 
of  success.  The  recent  decisive  vote  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives shows  conclusively  what  the  public  sentiment  is.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  should  be  on  their  guard. 
Protection  is  in  danger  of  being  murdered  in  the  house  of  its 
friends — that  is,  if  the  movement  now  under  way  is  as  great  as  its 
promoters  would  have  us  believe.  But  we  do  not  believe  it  is  as 
great.  In  fact,  everything  goes  to  show  that  the  manufacturers  of 
the  East  can  be  relied  upon  to  present  an  almost  unbroken  front 
against  the  free-silver  craze.  The  Philadelphia  manufacturers, 
who  advocate  free  silver,  do  not,  in  our  opinion,  represent  many 
persons  outside  themselves." — American  Wool  and  Cotton  Re- 
porter, Boston. 

Menace  of  the  Present  Tariff  is  Measured. — "  Heartily  as  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  other  sections  of 
the  North  and  East  support  the  policy  of  protection,  they  are  con- 
vinced that  stability  in  the  measure  of  values  is  the  first  thing  to 
be  attended  to.  The  threat  of  the  silver  men  doesn't  scare  worth 
a  cent.  The  menace  of  the  present  tariff  is  measured.  Its  evils 
can  be  endured  another  year  or  two  better  than  that  a  succession 
of  panics  from  lack  of  confidence  in  the  currency  should  paralyze 
business,  destroy  values,  and  upset  things  generally.  Business 
can  and  will  be  conformed  to  the  unfavorable  conditions  made  by 
the  tariff,  but  stability  of  the  currency  is  essential  to  prosperous 
times  for  everybody,  whether  merchant,  manufacturer,  farmer,  or 
workingman." — The  Comniercml  Bulletin,  Boston. 

A  Foolish  Movement. — "If  the  manufacturers  want  to  defeat 
any  tariff  legislation  and  bring  about  free  trade,  they  will  go  on 
with  that  foolish  kind  of  work.  But  I  do  not  imagine  that  these 
men  who  came  here  to  talk  with  the  five  Senators  of  our  party 
who  refused  to  vote  for  a  party  measure  are  so  misled  as  to  be- 
lieve that  there  will  be  no  more  tariff  legislation  without  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  by  this  nation  alone.  That  is  absurd.  There 
will  be  a  tariff  bill  passed  by  the  next  Congress,  in  my  opinion, 
and  there  will  not  be  a  free  coinage  of  silver  bill  except  by  inter- 
national agreement.  -  The  true  feeling  of  the  country  on  that 
question  is  shown  by  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Manufacturers  could  not  do  a  worse  thing  for  themselves  than  to 
become  identified  with  the  small  faction  asking  for  fifty-cent  dol- 
lars. But  I  do  not  believe  that  any  considerable  number  of  manu- 
facturers would  join  in  such  a  foolish  movement  as  that  of  link- 
ing the  tariff  with  free-silver  coinage.  Such  a  movement  will  be 
a  fiasco. " —  United  Press  Interview  with  Johti  Shertnan. 

Sound  Money  of  More  Importance    than    Protection. — "It  is 

like  the  celebrated  image  which  was  made  of  pure  gold  to  the 
waist  and  of  clay  beneath.  The  one.  procection,  is  sound,  and  it 
will  bring  prosperity ;  the  other  is  unsound,  and  will  maintain 
the  present  depression  which  exists  in  this  country.  If  I  have  to 
vote  for  a  free-trader  and  sound  money  or  a  protectionist  and  free 
silver,  I  will  vote  for  the  free-trader,  believing  that  sound  money 
is  of  even  more  vital  importance  than  protection  to  the  interests 
of  this  country.  There  can  and  will  be  no  genuine  prosperity  in 
this  country  until  all  doubts  are  ended  in  regard  to  the  standard 
of  our  money.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Philadelphia  coterie  repre- 
sents the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  any  more  than 
Senator  Cameron  represents  the  sentiments- of  Pennsylvania." — 
Interview  with  Andrew  Carnegie,  quoted  by  the  Herald. 
Boston. 


"Are  you  a  candidate? "  asked  the  newspaper  interviewer  of  the  Ken- 
tucky citizen. 

"  Yes,  sub.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and  I  shall  not  shrink 
f'um  it.  I  perceive  the  breach,  and  I  shall  burl  myself  into  it  without  con- 
sidering how  inadequate  the  recognition  of  my  services  may  be." 

"  Excuse  me,  colonel,  but  for  what  position  are  you  a  candidate?" 

"  Well — sub — that  is  a  minor  detail  upon  which  circumstances  have  not  as 
yet  permitted  me  to  record  a  definite  decision." — The  Star,  Washington. 


IMPORTANT   VICTORY    FOR   THE    INTER- 
STATE  COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 

"DY  a  close  decision  of  5  to  4,  the  Supreme  Court  has  preserved 
-*— '  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  a  fate  closely 
bordering,  it  was  feared,  on  ignominious  impotence.  The  com- 
mission reached  a  point  several  years  ago  where  its  hands  were 
tied  because  of  inability  to  compel  railroad  officials  to  testify  to 
anything  tending  to  incriminate  themselves.  To  remedy  this 
condition  of  affairs,  an  act  was  passed  February  11,  1893,  provi- 
ding that  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action concerning  which  he  may  testify  or  produce  evidence  be- 
fore the  commission.  Under  this  new  act,  T.  F.  Brown,  auditor 
of  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad,  was  adjudged  guilty  of  con- 
tempt for  refusal  to  give  evidence  before  a  grand  jury  in  May, 
1895,  and  his  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  contention  made  was  that  the  act  of  1893  did  not 
guarantee  the  complete  protection  contemplated  by  Amendment 
V.  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  declares  that  no  person 
"shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself. "  The  Supreme  Court  decides  that  it  does  guarantee  such 
protection,  and  that  under  it  officials  must  testify  even  tho  their 
testimony  incriminate  themselves,  and  that  Auditor  Brown  was 
rightly  decided  to  be  guilty  of  contempt. 

Justice  Brown  rendered  the  majority  opinion  for  himself,  Chief 
Justice  Fuller,  and  Justices  Harlan,  Brewer,  and  Peckham.  We 
quote  the  following  from  the  press  reports  of  this  decision  : 

"If  ...  .  the  object  of  the  provision  [in  the  Constitution]  be  to  secure 
the  witness  against  a  criminal  prosecution  which  might  be  aided  directly 
or  indirectly  by  his  disclosure,  then,  if  no  such  prosecution  be  possible — in 
other  words,  if  his  testimony  operate  as  a  complete  pardon  for  the  offense 
to  which  it  relates— a  statute  absolutely  securing  him  such  immunity  from 
prosecution  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  clause  in  question 

"It  is  entirely  true  that  the  statute  does  not  purport,  nor  is  it  possible 
for  any  statute,  to  shield  the  witness  from  the  personal  disgrace  or  oppro- 
brium attaching  to  the  exposure  of  his  crime;  but,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, the  authorities  are  numerous  and  very  nearly  uniform  to  the  effect 
that,  if  the  proposed  testimony  is  material  to  the  issue  on  the  trial,  the 
fact  that  the  testimony  may  tend  to  degrade  the  witness  in  public  estima- 
tion does  not  exempt  him  from  the  duty  of  disclosure. 

"A  person  who  commits  a  criminal  act  is  bound  to  contemplate  the  con- 
sequences of  exposure  to  his  good  name  and  reputation,  and  ought  not  to 
call  upon  the  courts  to  protect  that  which  he  has  himself  esteemed  to  be  of 
so  little  value.  The  safety  and  welfare  of  an  entire  community  should  not 
be  put  into  the  scale  against  the  reputation  of  a  self-confessed  criminal, 
who  ought  not,  either  in  justice  or  in  good  morals,  to  refuse  to  disclose 
that  which  may  be  of  great  public  utility  in  order  that  his  neighbors  may 
think  well  of  him.  If  he  secures  legal  immunity  from  prosecution,  the  pos- 
sible impairment  of  his  good  name  is  a  penalty  which  it  is  reasonable  he 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  common  good." 

Justice  Field,  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  expressed  his  views  as 

follows : 

"The  position  of  the  respondent,  that  the  witness  can  lawfully  be  com- 
pelled to  answer  on  the  ground  that  an  act  of  Congress  in  effect  abrogates 
the  constitutional  privileges  in  providing  that  the  punishment  of  the  alleged 
offense,  in  relation  to  which  the  witness  was  sorght  to  be  examined,  shall 
not  be  imposed  in  case  he  answers  the  interrogatories  propounded,  is  not 
sound  on  two  grounds— first,  because  the  statute  could  not  abrogate  or  in 
any  respect  diminish  the  protection  conferred  by  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment ;  and  secondly,  because  the  statute  does  not  purport  to  abrogate  the 
offense,  but  only  provides  protection  against  proceeding  to  punish  it.  .  .  . 

"The  constitutional  safeguards  for  security  and  liberty  can  not  be  thus 
dealt  with.  They  must  stand  as  the  Constitution  has  devised  them.  They 
can  not  be  set  aside  and  replaced  by  something  else  on  the  ground  that  the 
substitute  will  probably  answer  the' same  purpose.  .  .  . 

"But  there  is  another  and  conclusive  reason  against  the  statute  of  Con- 
gress. It  undertakes,  in  effect,  to  grant  a  pardon  in  certain  cases  to  offenders 
against  the  law;  that  is,  on  condition  that  they  will  give  full  answers  to 
certain  interrogatories  propounded.  It  declares  that  the  alleged  offender 
shall  not  be  punished  for  his  offense  upon  his  compliance  with  a  certain 
condition.  The  legal  exemption  of  an  individual  from  the  punishment 
which  the  law  prescribes  for  the  crime  he  has  committed  is  a  pardon,  by 
whatever  name  the  act  may  be  termed.  A  pardon  is  an  act  of  grace  which 
is,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  offenders  against  the  United  States,  the  sole  pre- 
rogative of  the  President  to  grant." 

Three  justices  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Justice  Shiras  that 
the  Federal  law  would  not  shield  the  witness  from  prosecution  in 
a  state  court  and  that  failure  to  enforce  the  law  of  1893  would  not 
weaken  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law. 

Common-Sense  Approves  the  Decision.— "In  all  that  con- 
cerns precedent  it  is  probable  that  the  dissidents  make  out  the 
stronger  case,  but  on   common-sense  grounds  the  majority's  is 
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much  the  better  showing.  The  statute  leaves  the  individual  all 
the  protection  that  he  deserves,  as  Justice  Brown,  who  delivered 
the  opinion,  maintains,  and  at  the  same  time  it  affords  a  means 
of  carrying  the  law  into  effect  against  the  lawless  corporations 
that  have  defied  it.  Hitherto  it  has  been  a  farce.  Now  it  must 
be  given  a  fair  trial  upon  its  merits.  /\s  Chairman  Morrison  of 
the  Interstate  Commission  said  :  'The  court  has  given  us  to-day  a 
power  we  have  been  waiting  eight  years  for.  It  has  given  us  the 
power  to  get  testimony,  without  which  we  could  not  enforce  the 
law. '  Now  that  the  law  can  be  enforced  the  people  may  see  how 
it  works  and  judge  for  themselves.  The  railroads  have  made  a 
great  mistake  in  deferring  the  day  by  setting  the  very  bad  exam- 
ple of  la.w-hTGak\ng."—77/£ /our na/,  Chicago. 

Prevention  of  the  Questionable  Device  of  Rebates.— "The 
decision  adds  very  largely  to  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion to  prevent  rebates,  a  device  for  favoring  one  shipper  against 
another,  which  is  not  in  the  public  interest;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  company,  and 
which  has  provoked  a  great  deal  of  well-founded  complaint  of 
railway  management.  Where  it  is  really  for  the  immediate  in- 
terest of  the  railroad  company  it  is  most  injurious  to  other  ship- 
pers, and  is  animadverted  upon  in  very  severe  language  by  Com- 
missioner Midgley  of  the  Western  Freight  Association  in  a  recent 
review  article  on  the  railway  problem."— y(?«r«a/  of  Commerce, 
New  York. 

Approval  and  Disapproval.— "  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  violators 
of  the  interstate  law  more  promptly  and  adequately  punished  and 
we  hope  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  catch 
every  one  of  them  ;  most  of  the  men  accused  by  the  commis- 
sioners who  have  got  off  have  done  so  by  technicalities  and  sub- 
terfuges which  were  outrages  on  justice.  But  we  still  believe,  as 
we  said  on  October  ii  last,  that  to  compel  a  witness  to  appear  in 
court,  and  own  up  to  illegal  acts  which  he  knew  of  and  voluntar- 
ily concealed,  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Judge  Gross-cup  so  decided.  It  appears  that  four  Supreme  Court 
justices  agree  with  him." — The  Ra//road  Gazette,  New  York. 

The  Door  Opened  for  Investigating  Combines. — "The  result 
of  this  decision  has  been  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest, 
inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  railroad 
pool  and  the  two  coal  trusts  recently  organized,  to  which  the 
notice  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  called, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  organization  will  endeavor  to  wake  up  our 
Attorney-General  from  his  legal  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep,  that  he 
may  also  understand  this  decision  makes  the  anti-trust  law  opera- 
tive to  its  fullest  extent." —  The  Times,   Washington. 

The  Rights  of  Shippers  Upheld. — "The  public  now  will  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  the  conmiission  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  those  railroads  which  give  rebates,  drawbacks,  commis- 
sions, or  any  other  form  of  discrimination.  In  the  cases  which 
have  been  brought  against  the  members  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Associ- 
ation all  tne  facts  can  be  made  clear.  The  decision  is  the  most 
practical  step  which  could  be  taken  in  upholding  the  rights  and 
interests  of  shippers.  If  Congress  would  find  courage  enough 
further  to  amend  the  law  by  permitting  pooling,  the  rights  of 
the  other  party  concerned  would  be  recognized." —  The  Express, 
JiujUaio. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  Dangerous  Inno- 
vation.—"Tlic  truth  is,  tlicie  is  grave  reason  to  doubt  the  con- 
stitutionality of  Interstate  Commerce  Law  itself  in  so  far  as  it  sets 
uj)  to  be  a  court  which  is  not  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  now 
constituted  by  act  of  Congress,  appears  to  combine  all  the  powers 
of  the  Government — legislative,  executive,  and  judicial — clearly 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  the  Constitution  itself.  If  it  is  a 
court  it  ought  to  be  constituted  as  a  court  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  and  subject  to  all  the  methods  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure. If  it  is  an  executive  department  of  the  Government  then 
it  ought  not  to  be  clothed  with  judicial  jjowers ;  and  if  it  is  a  law- 
making body  unto  itself,  as  it  would  sometimes  appear  to  be  in 
the  rules  which  it  enacts  affecting  the  business  of  the  country, 
then  it  (night  not  to  assume  to  itself  the  ])owcrs  of  the  executive 
or  the  judicial  departments  of  the  Government.  As  now  consti- 
tuted it  seems  to  be  a  mosaic,  job-lot  of  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  functions,  with  rather  a  preponderance  of  the  latter;  and 
"the  judicial  functions  available  to  rccnforcc  the  executive.  It  is 
a  dangerous  innovation  upon  our  form  of  Government." — The 
Hawkeye,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


CONTROVERSY   OVER  A  STATUE  OF   BEN 

BUTLER. 

EVEN  the  memory  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler  appears  fated  to 
stir  up  controversy.  Resolute  protests  are  being  made  in 
Massachusetts  against  placing  his  statue  on  the  State  House 
grounds  in  Boston.  A  committee  of  the  State  legislature  has 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
bronze  equestrian  or  military  statue,  upon  the  initiative  of  peti- 
tioners including  Butler's  personal  friends  without  regard  to 
party.  Hearings  on  the  subject  before  the  committee,  however, 
have  disclosed  vigorous  opposition  to  the  project.  Among  its  oppo- 
nents are  Col.  Henry  Lee,  Gen.  Francis  A.  Osborne,  Col.  Thomas 
L.  Livermore,  Henry  L.  Higginson,  and  others  who  cite  inci- 
dents in  Butler's  stormy  career  to  show,  in  effect,  that  neither  an 
equestrian  nor  a  military  statue  would  be  historically  accurate, 
and  that  such  a  statue  is  against  public  propriety.  Gen.  Francis 
A.  W'alker  is  quoted  as  saying  :  "Before  erecting  a  statue  to  any 
public  man  let  us  have  a  free  and  long  discussion  of  his  career 
before  the  people,  so  that  our  children  and  our  children's  children 
may  know  what  have  been  the  eminent  services  to  the  State  of  the 
man  whose  acts  have  been  so  permanently  commemorated."  Gen- 
eral Butler  does  not  lack  defenders,  and  it  is  noted  that  they 
seem  to  have  the  advantage  of  speaking  good  rather  than  ill  of 
the  dead. 

The  Boston  Transcript  asks,  "  Shall  we  have  a  monument  to 
demagogism?"  and  answers  its  own  question  by  proceeding  to 
examine  in  detail  the  claim  that  General  Butler  rendered  services 
to  the  State  in  war  and  peace  that  entitle  him  as  a  public  charac- 
ter to  statuary  honors.     We  quote  in  part : 

"In  war,  General  Butler  showed  at  the  outset  of  the  conflict  a 
certain  energy  in  reaching  Baltimore,  for  he  never  lacked  that 
quality.  As  the  military  commandant  in  a  hostile  or  quasi- 
hostile  city,  he  was  seen  at  his  best.  He  subdued  both  Baltimore 
and  New  Orleans,  and  overawed  the  mobs  of  both.  He  captured 
neither.  Sometimes  in  moments  of  that  enthusiasm  which  his 
admirers  pump  up  when  called  upon  to  celebrate  his  alleged  mili- 
tary feats,  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  but  that 
city  was  captured  by  Farragut,  and  Butler's  troops  only  took 
possession  of  it  after  its  fall.  In  the  field.  Butler's  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  Big  Bethel,  a  defeat,  and  the  Fort  Fisher  fiasco.  .  .  . 
The  failure  of  this  enterprise  was  always  attributed  by  General 
Grant  to  Butler's  incapacity.  The  contempt  which  Grant  felt  for 
Butler  as  a  military  man  broke  through  even  the  decorum  of  the 
official  language  of  the  orders  relieving  the  latter  from  command. 
So  much  for  Butler  in  the  field. 

"His  career  as  a  politician  was  characterized  by  a  cynical,  im- 
pudent, unblushing  selfishness,  which  expressed  itself  in  language 
as  coarse  as  Butler  believed  his  hearers  to  be.  .  .  .  Demagogism 
had  not  been  so  organized  and  so  militant  in  Massachusetts  since 
Shay's  rebellion  as  it  was  under  Butler.  By  artful  appeals  to  the 
passions  of  the  unfortunate  and  unthinking,  a  social  bitterness 
had  been  called  into  being  which  troubled  every  fair-minded  man 
who  took  heed  of  the  future.  With  Butler's  defeat  came,  on  the 
part  of  many  thousands,  a  calmer  consideration  of  the  State's 
organization.  The  incentive  to  bitterness  having  been  removed, 
their  vision  was  cleared,  and  they  saw  that  Massachusetts  was  a 
well-ordered  Commonwealth,  governed  by  its  people,  and  not  by 
an  oligarchy  bent  on  'grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor.' 

"Yet  to  the  man  with  this  record  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a  statue 
as  one  whom  Massachusetts  delights  to  honor;  to  place  such  a 
monument  in  that  stately  line  which  preserves  for  future  genera- 
tions the  sculptured  representations  of  the  face  and  figure  of 
Webster,  of  Sumner,  of  Everett,  of  Mann,  of  Hamilton,  of  Wash- 
ington, of  Franklin.  Ouincy.  Andrew,  and  Devens !  If  the  legis- 
lature is  worthy  of  its  trust,  it  will  reject  the  jiroposal  to  erect  a 
Butler  statue  at  the  expense  of  a  people  the  majority  of  whom 
would  be  glad  to  forget  his  record  altogether." 

W'e  also  quote  the  following  from  the  Boston  Herald  represent- 
ing the  attitude  of  a  number  of  journals  in  the  State  which  take 
the  ground  that  the  movement  for  this  statue  is  at  least  prema- 
ture. 

"We  remarked,  not  long  since,  upon  the  character  of  the  men 
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whom  it  was  appropriate  to  commemorate  by  statues  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  We  said  then  that  they  should  be  men  whom 
the  entire  people  agree  are  worthy  of  that  high  honor,  and  whom 
all  unite  in  regarding  as  appropriate  examples  for  emulation  on 
the  part  of  the  youth  of  the  State.  Every  statue  thus  erected 
should  convey  the  lesson  to  youth  :  'Go  thou  and  do  likewise,' 
and  there  should  be  no  dissent  among  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  people  from  the  opinion  that  the  career  thus  indorsed  and 
honored  has  been  a  laudable  one.  For  this  reason  there  should 
be  especial  wariness  in  selecting  as  subjects  for  statues  those  who 
have  but  recently  died.  The  judgment  of  history  with  regard  to 
them  is  desirable.  When  there  is  a  practically  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  this  point,  as  there  was  in  the  cases  of  Lincoln  and  of 
Andrew,  for  instance,  there  is  no  occasion  to  wait  for  the  judg- 
ment of  history ;  but  when  such  agreement  does  not  exist  there 
is  clear  ground  for  postponement  of  action.   .   .   . 

"Gov.  George  D.  Robinson  has  recently  died.  He  has  been  the 
subject  of  general  and  cordial  eulogy.  In  that  for  what  has  he 
been  most  praised?  For  the  points  on  which  he  differed  from 
General  Butler.  If  we  take  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  expressed  at  the  polls.  Governor  Robinson  [who  de- 
feated Butler  for  reelection  as  Governor  in  1SS4]  should  have  a 
statue  before  General  Butler.  This  was  the  verdict  of  the  State 
then  ;  it  is  one  which  has  been  confirmed  and  strengthened  in  all 
the  years  that  have  elapsed  since.  These  men  could  not  both 
have  been  right.  The  difference  between  them  was  radical.  It 
was  not  one  of  partizan  politics  merely.  It  was  one  of  morality 
and  methods  of  public  life.  It  was  settled  in  favor  of  Governor 
Robinson.  Should  the  people,  who  settled  it,  and  who  hold  with 
added  emphasis  now  to  the  verdict  then  rendered,  pass  over  a 
statue  to  the  man  who  did  represent  the  opinion  of  the  State  to 
confer  it  upon  one  who  did  not?  To  put  the  case  in  the  mildest 
form,  the  Butler  statue  is  a  mistake,  if  not  an  injustice,  in  this 
point  of  view. " 

SIDE-LIGHTS   ON    THE  CUBAN    QUESTION. 

SENATOR  MILLS,  of  Texas,  intimated  in  the  Senate  last 
week  that  sugar  stock  was  in  the  way  of  Cuban  freedom. 
He  argued  that  the  loss  of  five  or  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  Amer- 
icans interested  in  sugar  stock  and  Cuban  trade  ought  not  to 
count  when  the  cause  of  liberty  warranted  seizure  of  Cuba  by  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand  similar  reflections  upon  the 
"patriotism"  of  the  Cubans  have,  been  made  by  other  speakers. 
We  give  a  number  of  newspaper  extracts  intended  to  throw  light 
on  these  phases  of  the  Cuban  question  : 

Sugar  Stock  vs. , Liberty.— "Sugar  creeps  into  all  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Cuban  subject.  The  Sugar  Trust,  it  is  said,  would  like 
to  have  the  rebellion  go  on  for  another  year,  in  order  to  enhance 
the  value  of  stocks  on  hand,  and  contracts  for  future  delivery 
already  made.  But  the  trust  does  not  want  annexation  of  the 
island.  Louisiana,  too,  fears  annexation  as  an  outcome  of  the 
Cuban  agitation,  and  Senator  Caffery  of  that  State  was  one  of 
the  two  men  in  the  Senate  who  had  the  courage  to  speak  against 
the  Cuban  resolutions  when  they  were  up  ten  days  ago.  New 
England  holds  Hawaiian  sugar-plantation  stocks  and  bonds,  and 
annexation  is  a  specter  which  frightens  many  of  the  statesmen 
from  that  section." — Walter  Wellvian,  in  The  Times-Herald, 
Chicago. 

"Then,  with  all  the  impulse  of  a  Revolutionary  past,  with  all 
his  natural  sympathy  and  bent  for  liberty  and  right,  why  does 
Hoar  bar  the  door  to  American  recognition  of  the  Cubans?  The 
reply,  like  the  answer  to  most  questions  asked  in  Yankeeland  to- 
day, has  money  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  There  is  a  Yankee  com- 
pany. Its  influence  it  was  which  sent  Stevens  Minister  to 
Hawaii.  It  is  heavily  loaded  with  Hawaiian  bonds  and  sugar 
lands.  With  Cuba  free^perchance  annexed  to  the  United  States 
— and  a  tariff  departed  as  against  Cuban  sugars,  Hawaiian  values 
would  be  undermined,  and  the  Yankee  company,  carrying  on  its 
stock  list  half  the  names  now  familiar  on  House  and  Senate 
rosters,  as  from  New  England,  would  be  ruined.  It  is  this  which 
makes  a  Hale,  a  Hoar,  and  a  Boutelle,  but  lately  so  rampant  for 
Sandwich  Island  annexation,  grow  all  at  once  the  Tory,  and 
stand  against  American  intervention  in  the  Spanish-Cuban  war. 

"This  is  a  day  when  patriotism  has  become  a  subject  of  book 
account,  and  such  as  Hale  and  Hoar  and  Boutelle  can  not  tell 
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whether  they  are  for  freedom  and  liberty  until  they  have  balanced 
their  ledgers.  Your  New  Englander  is  brave  enough — brave,  as 
an  Elizabethan  buccaneer.  But  coolly  valorous  tho  he  be,  it  is  in 
its  sort  a  pirate's  valor,  and  with  it  goes  a  tremendous  mask  of 
hypocrisy.  The  whole  region  pretends  ....  To-day  with  a 
company  to  ruin,  if  right  were  to  prevail,  she  prefers,  so  far  as 
Hale  and  Hoar  and  Boutelle,  et  al.,  are  concerned,  to  ruin  Cuba 
and  preserve  the  company.  As  between  liberty  and  a  bank  bal- 
ance, give  them  the  balance." — ''A.  H.  L."  Washingto?i  Corre- 
spondent oj  the  Journal,  New  York. 

A  Cuban  "Patriot"  Leader, — "This  most  popular  among 
the  bandit  chiefs  of  Cuba  [General  Garcia],  who  calls  himself 
proudly  'el  rei  dc  los  catnpos  de  la  isla  de  Cuba,  i.e.,  'King 
of  the  prairies  of  the  island  Cuba, '  has  contributed  much  to 
the  insecurity  of  Cuba  by  his  depredations.  In  1886  he  was, 
indeed,  forced  to  fly  to  the  United  States,  for  the  Spanish  police 
were  hot  on  his  heels;  but  in  the  following  year  he  returned, 
robbing,  plundering,  and  killing  as  before.  In  1890  Garcia  de- 
manded of  the  railroad  companies  of  Havana  $25,000.  He 
threatened  that  if  the  money  was  not  sent  he  would  set  fire  to 
the  stations,  destroy  bridges,  and  derail  trains.  The  companies 
at  first  refused  to  comply.  The  result  was  that  railroad  stations 
were  burned  down  in  several  places,  a  bridge  was  much  damaged 
by  a  dynamite  ex- 
plosion, and  some 
trains  were  run  off 
the  rails.  This 
caused  a  panic 
among  the  public, 
and  passengers  and 
goods  were  held 
back.  The  compa- 
nies therefore  came 
to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be 
wisest  to  pay  the 
$25,000.  Garcia 
had  also  a  regular 
revenue  from  the 
owners  of  planta- 
tions. Those  who 
paid  their  'taxes' 
regularly  to  him 
were  not  molested. 
Merchants  and  ex- 
pressmen were  also  numbered  among  his  '  subjects. '  On  the  other 
hand  Garcia  disbursed  large  sums  for  the  police  and  other  officials, 
so  that  he  was  always  warned  in  time  when  danger  threatened 
him.  To-day  Garcia  is  one  of  the  heads  of  those 'patriots'  who 
ravage  the  beautiful  isle  with  fire  and  sword,  and  bravely  run 
away  if  they  see  any  Spanish  soldiers  about." — Deutsche  Zei- 
tung.  New  Orleans.      Translated  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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If  he  would  only  come  from  behind  that 
—  The  Press,  Philadlitpliia. 


POPULAR 


ELECTION     OF     UNITED     STATES 
SENATORS. 


'T^HE  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the 


1 


people  becomes  once  more  a  topic  of  discussion  in  the  press 


since  committees  in  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives reported  last  month  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  it.  The  majority  of  the  Senate  committee  on  priv- 
ileges and  elections  detailed  at  length  their  reasons  for  recom- 
mending such  an  amendment.  It  is  declared,  in  brief,  that  the 
people  should  choose  Senators  directly  instead  of  indirectly,  be- 
cause popular  sentiment  would  be  better  represented.  Senators 
would  be  less  likely  to  purchase  seats,  the  waste  of  contests  like 
those  cited  in  Kentucky,  Delaware,  and  other  States  would  be 
avoided,  and  legislatures  would  be  elected  for  legislative  and 
not  election  purposes.  The  report  asserts  emphatically  that  pop- 
ular opinion  demands  the  change. 

Debauchery  of  the  Electorate  Would  Disappear. — "The  pres- 
ent method  not  only  results  in  causing  United  States  Senators  to 
be  representatives  of  special  interests  instead  of  the  people,  but 
it  also  causes  the  debauching  of  their  legislatures  and  their  elec- 
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tions.  When  we  have  Senators  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people,  all  that  will  be  ended.  Each  candidate  for  the  place  of 
vSeiHitor  must  stand  upon  his  merits  as  a  man,  because  he  must 
appeal  to  all  the  voters  of  a  whole  State.  It  will  be  an  honor, 
indeed,  to  be  a  United  States  Senator  when  that  is  the  case.  A 
man  may  then  go  out  before  all  the  people  of  his  State  and  ask  for 
their  suffrages,  upon  the  ground  that  he  proposes  to  advocate 
certain  propositions  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  people 
will  have  a  full  opportunity  to  judge  whether  those  propositions 
are  for  their  benefit,  and  whether  the  individual  can  worthily 
represent  them  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  would 
then  rise  to  its  old-time  plane  of  dignity  and  ability." — T/te 
Times,  Richmond,  \'a. 

An  End  to  Legislative  Deadlocks  and  Riots.— "The  Ken- 
tucky disgrace  could  not  have  happened  under  that  system.  The 
score  or  more  of  scandalous  legislative  deadlocks  which  have 
marked  the  course  of  the  present  method  of  choosing  Senators 
during  the  past  dozen  years  would  never  have  been  known  under 
the  proposed  plan.  Numbers  constitute  safety  and  certainty  of 
choice  in  such  cases.  It  has  proved  with  us  that  to  throw  the 
work  of  filling  high  office,  eagerly  sought  for  by  parties  and  men, 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  men  is  to  invite  just  such  results  as  we 
have  seen  in  Kentucky.  Whether  the  evil  is  so  great  as  to  war- 
rant a  change  in  the  Constitution  might  still  seem  to  be  an  open 
question.  But  there  can  be  less  question  about  it  now  than  there 
has  been." — The  Republican,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Constitutional  Amendments  Bring  Misfortune. — "As  a  distin- 
guished citizen  pointed  out  some  time  ago,  all  the  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  have  been  unwise  and  unfortunate,  and 
have  brought  us  misfortune.  This  new  one  will  do  the  same.  It 
was  never  intended  that  the  Senate  should  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  reasons  that  were  given  at  the  time,  and  which  were  good 
ones.  We  have  a  chance  of  seeing  the  evils  of  the  system  in 
the  excesses  of  the  first  French  Assembly.  The  French  them- 
selves were  so  satisfied  on  this  point  that  it  is  unwise  to  have 
both  branches  of  the  legislature  elected  by  the  popular  vote,  that 
they  provided,  in  their  present  Constitution,  for  a  Senate  like  ours 
not  elected  by  the  people,  but  by  representatives  of  them.  In 
abandoning  the  system  under  which  this  country  has  so  prospered 
because  of  a  foolish  scare  of  millionaires,  who  are  just  as  likely 
to  buy  their  seats  in  the  Lower  House  as  in  the  Upper  one,  we 
are  flying  in  the  face  of  the  world's  experience." — 77te  Times- 
Democrat,  New  Orleans. 

A  Pretence  of  Reform  Will  Not  Suffice. — "How  many  times 
the  people,  or  some  persons  wlio  have  desired  to  pose  as  the 
spokesmen  of  the  masses,  have  talked  of  electing  Senators  by 
popular  vote,  is  a  question  to  which  no  answer  can  be  given  with- 
out a  long  study  of  Congressional  proceedings.  .  .  .  Indeed,  all 
the  talk,  as  Professor  Bryce  pointed  out  in  his  work  on  this  coun- 
try, to  the  effect  that  the  Senate  is  not  directly  elected  at  the 
present  time  is  absurd.  Seldom  does  a  member  take  the  oath  of 
office  who  has  not  been  the  choice  of  partizan  legislators,  elected, 
by  men  who  are  partizans,  for  that  very  purpose.  If  there  is  a 
real  danger  hanging  over  us  in  the  Constitutional  character  of  the 
Senate,  let  us  meet  it  with  an  adequate  measure  of  reform,  not 
with  a  mere  pretense  in  that  direction.  The  popular  election  of 
Senators  will  not  give  the  Upper  Chamber  the  high  qualities  of 
character  and  political  honor  that  it  now  lacks. " — The  Joitrnal, 
Providence. 

The  Ohio  Convention  Plan. — "But  is  it  necessary  to  amend 
the  Constitution?  Why  i\ot  adopt  the  Ohio  plan?  The  indorse- 
ment of  Senator  Foraker  by  the  Zanesville  convention  amounted 
practically  to  his  nomination  as  a  candidate  before  the  people.  It 
was  known  that  every  Republican  candidate  for  the  legislature 
would  vote  for  his  elcctif)n  to  the  Senate,  and  when  the  (General 
Assembly  met  he  was  elected  without  even  the  formality  of  a 
caucus.  That  served  the  purpose  as  well  as  an  election  by  the 
peoj)le  would  have  done,  and  it  involved  no  change  of  the  Consti- 
tutifm.  It  may  be  necessary  some  time  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion as  proposed,  but  let  the  Ohio  plan  be  tried  first." — The 
Leader,  Clei'cliiiid . 

Change  of  Rules,  Not  of  System.— "Yet  with  popular  elec- 
tions we  should  be  no  more  free  from  disputes  and  challenged 
titles,  as  the  case  of  Senator  Morgan  shows.  lie  was  indisputa- 
bly chosen  by  the  Alabama  legislature.     But  it  is  charged  that 


that  legislature  was  fraudulent,  because  the  popular  election 
was  fraudulent.  So  if  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  popular  vote  at 
that  election  his  title  would  not  be  one  whit  better  than  it  is  to- 
day. It  is  not  a  change  of  system  that  is  wanted.  It  is  a  change 
of  working  that  system,  a  change  toward  common-sense  and  rea- 
son. There  is  a  sound  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  concerning  the  election  of  President  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— to  wit,  that  if  no  candidate  shall  have  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  the  voting  of  the  House  shall  be  confined  to 
the  three  candidates  having  the  highest  number  of  votes.  In  a 
choice  of  Vice-President  by  the  Senate  only  the  highest  two  are  to 
be  voted  for.  It  might  be  a  good  plan  to  consider  some  such  rule 
for  Senatorial  elections  in  State  legislatures.  It  is  intolerable 
that  two  or  three  men,  holding  the  so-called  balance  of  power, 
should  cause  a  prolonged  deadlock  and  defeat  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  State." — The  Tribune,  New  York. 

Little  Chance  of  Adoption.— "Eloquent  and  unanswerable  as 
the  committee's  report  in  favor  of  the  direct  election  of  Senators 
may  be,  we  doubt  its  adoption  at  present.  The  trouble  will  not 
be  with  the  people,  but  with  the  Senate  itself.  A  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  must  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  members  of  both  Houses  before  it  can  be  submitted  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  for  ratification.  There  will  be 
too  many  Senators  who  will  regard  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment as  equivalent  to  legislating  themselves  out  of  office  to  render 
its  adoption  at  all  probable  by  the  present  Congress,  at  least." — 
The  Times,  Philadelp/iia. 


HENRY   NORMAN   ON    AMERICAN    PROBLEMS. 

HENRY  NORMAN,  of  the  London  Chronicle,  contributes  a 
rather  startling  review  of  important  problems  confronting 
Americans.  Mr.  Norman,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  Amer- 
ican correspondent  of  'The  Chronicle  not  many  weeks  ago.  and 
attracted  much  attention  by  his  letters  attacking  the  validity  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  claims  for  the  Schomburgk  line  in  the  Vene- 
zuelan dispute.  His  present  article  {Scribner' s  Magazine, 
April)  is  on  "The  Quarrel  of  the  English-Speaking  Countries," 
and  in  it  he  argues  earnestly  for  an  international  court  of  arbitra- 
tion. His  reference  to  America's  domestic  problems  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  digression,  but  is  an  interesting  review  of  social  and 
political  conditions  here  as  made  by  a  trained  and  friendly  ob- 
server.    We  quote  as  follows  : 

"As  I  hope  I  am  safe  from  the  charge  of  prejudice  against 
America  in  this  question,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest 
one  or  two  matters  which  seem  to  me  to  receive  from  Americans 
less  consideration  than  they  deserve.  To  begin  with  the  some- 
what alarming  nature  of  the  domestic  problems  of  the  United 
States  which  call  for  solution.  In  the  first  place,  the  growth  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  power  in  the  United  States,  with  its  immova- 
ble hatred  of  the  undenominational  national  school,  seems  to  me 
one  of  the  most  alarming  signs  of  the  times.  Secondly,  the  al- 
most inconceivable  growth  of  capitalist  organizations  is  another. 
Thirdly,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  foreign  element  with  the  Ameri- 
can commonwealth  is  surely  ground  for  deep  anxiety.  The 
foreign-born  and  their  immediate  descendants  already  exceed 
the  number  of  native-born  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 
I'jvery  large  city  in  this  area  is  politically  controlled  by  the  votes 
of  this  foreign  population,  and  its  police  and  administrative  offi- 
cers are  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  same  source.  Sixty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  liquor  dealers  are  foreign-born,  and  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  saloon-keepers.  North  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  there  are  a  million  and  a  half  of  total  aliens.  It  has  actually 
been  proposed  to  abolish  the  English  language  as  the  vehicle  of 
school  instruction  in  a  certain  district.  'The  one  thing  you  shall 
ask  for  in  vain  in  the  chief  city  of  America  is  a  distinctly  Ameri- 
can community.'  Fourthly,  while  we  in  luigland  are  laboring 
earnestly  on  behalf  of  the  'living  wage'  for  the  working  classes, 
the  tendency  in  America,  at  any  rate  among  the  foreign-born, 
seems  to  be  to  sink  below  it.  A  cloak,  for  the  making  of  which 
$3.25  was  paid  in  1S85,  earns  its  maker  only  ninety  cents  in  1803. 
An  overcoat  was  produced  before  a  congressional  committee  in 
the  making  of  which  nineteen  men  liad  been  employed,  the  total 
price  for  the  making  being  forty-five  cents.  Corduroy  trousers 
are  made  for  ten  cents  a  dozen.     The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
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Labor  Statistics  has  shown  that  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  average  workingman's  family  falls  upon  his  wife  and 
children.  The  Illinois  Commissioners  of  Labor  Statistics  declare 
that  one-half  of  the  intelligent  workmen  of  the  State 'are  not  even 
able  to  earn  enough  for  their  daily  bread,  and  have  to  depend 
upon  the  labor  of  women  and  children  to  eke  out  their  miserable 
existence.'  Fifthly,  I  asked  the  man  who,  from  his  personal 
character,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  position  as  the  most  responsible  and  conspicuous 
person  in  the  country  engaged  in  the  official  maintenance  of 
public  order,  was  the  highest  authority  on  such  a  matter,  whether 
he  did  not  think  that  the  most  terrific  fight  that  has  ever  been 
known  between  the  'haves'  and  the  'have-nots'  was  destined  to 
take  place  in  the  United  States.  He  replied,  'Yes,  but  we  shall 
win.'  That  order  will  win  is  certain,  but  it  is  astonishing  that 
no  one  seems  to  be  preparing  for  the  conflict.  Sixthly,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  American  writers  and  speakers,  and  the  people  gen- 
erally, fail  to  realize  that  there  are  only  two  nations  in  the  world 
whose  ideal  is  the  highest  possible  freedom  of  the  individual 
man,  as  untrammeled  as  may  be  from  governmental,  military, 
and  religious  disabilities.  These  are  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Not  even  in  France,  and  certainly  not  in  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  or  Italy  is  this  the  case.  Want  of  space  forbids 
me  to  give  examples  in  proof  of  this,  but  they  could  be  given  by 
the  hundred.  A  trained  observer  like  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  for  in- 
stance, might  render  his  country  a  notable  service  by  summari- 
zing the  impediments  to  personal  liberty  in  each  of  these  coun- 
tries." 

Then  Mr.  Norman  turns  his  observations  into  a  demand  for 
international  peace  as  follows  : 

"Now,  what  folly  or  wickedness  could  be  greater  than  for  the 
two  nations  which  follow  freedom  to  disable  one  another,  while  all 
the  crowned  and  uncrowned  obscurantists  sit  by  and  rub  their 
hands  with  delight?  As  Mr.  Balfour,  the  most  philosophically 
minded  of  our  statesmen  has  just  said,  amid  'loud  and  prolonged 
cheers,'  'if  Burke  could  have  been  told  of  the  situation  between 
the  two  nations  to-day'  his  eloquent  voice  would  have  been 
raised  pleading  for  a  common  language  of  governments  and  of 
hearts,  pleading  that  the  English  and  the  American  branches  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  should  be  joined  in  an  alliance  not  to  be 
broken  by  old  controversies,  but  that  each  should  work  in  its 
sphere  for  the  propagation  of  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  of  liberty,  gov- 
ernment, and  order." 


PROPOSED    DEPARTMENT  OF    MANUFAC- 
TURES  AND   COMMERCE. 

A  PROPOSITION  to  create  a  new  Cabinet  office  under  the 
United  States  Government  at  the  head  of  a  department  of 
manufactures  and  commerce  has  received  the  hearty  indorsement 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  press.  The  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  in  recent  session  indorsed  this  proposition  sub- 
stantially as  formulated  by  The  Manufacturer' s  Record,  a  Balti- 
more trade  paper,  and  Senator  Frye  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  department.  The  bill 
proposes  among  other  things  to  transfer  to  the  new  department 
various  bureaus  now  under  the  Treasury  Department,  the  bureau 
of  navigation,  the  bureau  of  statistics  (the  State  Department's 
statistical  bureau  is  also  transferred),  the  lighthouse  board,  the 
marine  hospital  service,  the  bureau  of  steamboat  inspection,  and 
the  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  and  the  entire  consular  service. 

More  Valuable  than  the  Department  of  Agriculture.— "It can 

at  least  be  urged  in  behalf  of  this  proposition  by  Mr.  Frye  that  it 
comes  nearer  meeting  a  public  want  and  would  occupy  a  larger 
field  of  inquiry  and  valuable  suggestion  than  the  department  of 
agriculture.  It  is  claimed,  and  with  reason,  that  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  the  United  States  are  suffering  in  the  matter 
of  their  development  for  want  of  a  great,  independent,  national 
agency  of  control,  that  might  give  national  system  to  the  opera- 
tions of  these  important  arms  of  industry  and  wealth  by  indica- 
ting national  policies  and  furthering  the  expansion  of  our  foreign 
trade  upon  intelligent  and  fixed  lines. 

"All  foreign  governments  have  such  a   Cabinet  officer  as  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures.     The  rule  to  be  adopted 


in  the  creation  of  new  offices  and  departments  of  this  or  any  gov- 
ernment is  to  determine  first  whether  such  additions  are  necessary 
for  greater  efficiency  of  service,  or  the  general  benefit  of  the 
state.  If  they  will  help  the  development  of  the  national  interests 
and  add  to  the  value  and  utility  of  government,  the  matter  of 
additional  expense  should  cut  but  a  small  ?\g\.\ve."— The  Post, 
Houstott,  Texas. 

Vast  and  Imposing  Interests.— "For  the  census  year  1890  the 
value  of  manufactured  commodities  in  this  country  was,  in  round 
numbers,  $9,370,000,000,  while  the  entire  value  of  our  agricultural 
products  for  that  year  was  but  $3,800,000,000.  Since  that  period 
of  time  American  manufactures  and  commerce  have  steadily  ex- 
panded, and  the  estimates  of  experienced  statisticians  place  the 
annual  value  of  our  manufactures  at  the  present  time  at  from 
$12,000,000,000  to  $14,000,000,000.  Such  a  tremendous  potential- 
ity of  national  energy  is  clearly  entitled  to  every  aid  which  can 
be  summoned  by  wise  and  assiduous  administrative  effort  at  the 
Federal  capital.  .  .  .  Commerce  and  manufactures  have  made 
this  country  great,  and  they  underlie  the  material,  political,  and 
social  aspirations  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  people.  It  would  be 
a  small  thing  indeed  to  concede  a  Cabinet  officer  to  such  a  vast 
and  imposing  interest. "— TV/^^'  News,  Ne7uarlc,  N.  J. 

The  Treasury  and  Tariff  Theories.— "It  seems  to  us  that 
this  patent  necessity  of  confining  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  purely  Treasury  duties  is  the  best  argument  3'et  adduced  for 
the  creation  of  a  new  Cabinet  office  of  Commerce  and  Manufac- 
tures on  the  lines  indicated  in  Senator  Frye's  bill.  It  is,  we  be- 
lieve, an  argument  heretofore  generally  overlooked.  In  manag- 
ing the  finances  of  the  country  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
must,  of  course,  regulate  his  policy  according  to  a  particular 
economic  theory.  But  it  has  destroyed  the  Secretary's,  as  it 
would  cripple  any  secretary's,  usefulness  to  be  personally  com- 
mitted to  the  successful  operation  of  a  particular  application  of 
that  theory.  National  finances  are  things  that  have  necessarily 
to  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  general  welfare,  and  not  to 
special  interest.  Surely  when  Mr.  Cleveland  set  out  to  reduce 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  exorbitant  profits  of  manufacturers 
he  did  not  intend  or  expect  that  the  small  profits  he  intended  to 
leave  them  should  be  gathered  in  a  currency  which  has  had  to  be 
maintained  in  its  integrity  by  the  proceeds  of  four  loans.  If  he 
had  had  in  the  year  1887  a  sound  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Manufactures  devoted  to  the  interests  committed  to  his  care,  his 
raid  on  the  tariff  would  have  been  made,  as  was  Jackson's  on  the 
bank,  through  the  Treasury,  over  the  dead  official  body  of  the 
chief  of  the  department  involved." — The  Press,  New  York. 

Not  Now  Practicable  or  Expedient. — "It  is  not  the  mere 
salary  of  $8,000  for  the  head  of  such  a  department  that  is  the 
most  serious  consideration.  Such  a  department  would  demand  a 
large  corps  of  chiefs  of  divisions  and  subordinate  clerks,  to- 
gether with  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  in  itself  costing  a 
half  a  million  of  dollars  or  so,  and  a  vast  amount  of  other  ex- 
penditure now  not  practicable  or  expedient  to  incur,  and  that  can 
well  be  postponed.  The  relations  between  revenue,  especially 
import  duties,  and  protection,  as  incidental  to  them,  at  least,  are 
such  that  it  would  be  hard  in  that  respect  to  separate  the  functions 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Treasury  Department  from  a  depart- 
ment of  manufactures,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  conflict 
would  be  such  as  to  impair  the  work  of  both  departments  and 
produce  friction  that  would  serve  no  good  purpose  for  the  Gov- 
ernment."— The  Dispatch,  St.  Paul. 

The  Power  of  a  Secretary  of  Commerce. — "A  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Manufactures,  despite  his  impressive  title,  would 
have  no  more  control  over  tariff  matters  than  the  plain,  old- 
fashioned  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Possibly  his  views  or  rec- 
ommendations relative  to  tariff  changes  or  amendments,  derived 
from  his  constant  study  of  commercial  movements  and  trade  in- 
fluences, might  more  frequently  find  their  ultimate  expression  in 
the  statutes  than  those  of  secretaries  of  the  Treasury  have  done, 
but  that  would  undoubtedly  depend  entirely  on  the  personality  of 
the  incumbent.   .   .   . 

"Another  consideration,  and  a  most  important  one,  presses  for 
attention  in  this  connection.  The  demand  for  a  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Manufactures  has  largely  if  not  entirely  come 
from  Protectionists.  They  assume  that  such  an  office  would  be 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  domestic  manufacturers  and  domestic 
trade.     Unless  they  believed  this  would  be  the  result  they  would 
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assuredly  not  favor  the  scheme.  A  Congress  already  favorably 
inclined  would  be  easily  convinced,  and  the  desired  legislation 
would  follow.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  with  an  Administration 
pledged  to  reduced  duties,  would  not  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Manufactures  travel  that  road  and  use  all  the  potent  influ- 
ences of  his  office  to  demonstrate  that  a  sickly  industry  should 
be  permitted  to  die,  that  the  general  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  would  be  benefited  if  all  such  industries  were  weeded 
out!  The  greater  the  influence  wielded  by  such  an  office  in  one 
direction  the  stronger  could  it  be  made  in  the  opposite  direction." 
—  The  Iron  Age,  i\ew  York. 

"The  most  important  of  the  proposed  transfers  is  that  of  the 
consular  service,  which  is  now  under  control  of  the  Department 
of  State.  The  consular  service  should  be  entirely  disassociated 
from  the  State  Department,  the  proper  province  of  which  lies 
wholly  within  the  domain  of  diplomacy  and  international  rela- 
tions of  a  political  nature.  The  duties  of  consuls  are  wholly 
commercial,  and  could  be  more  properly  brought  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  department  having  sole  and  exclusive  control  of  com- 
mercial matters." — 7 he  Banner,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


ANOTHER    BOND   ISSUE? 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
bond  sale  the  Treasury  reserve  stands  at  about  $125,000,- 
000,  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  belief  expressed  by  many  journals 
that  another  issue  of  bonds  will  be  forced  before  the  close  of 
this  year.  An  order  of  the  Treasury  Department  last  week  in- 
creasing the  premium  on  gold  bars  one-sixteenth  of  one  per  cent, 
is  generally  interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  prevent  a  renewal  of 
exports  of  gold. 

The  Effects  of  Contraction. — "The  contraction  during  the 
month  of  February  was  probably  equal  to  five  per  cent,  of  the 
total  amount  of  money  in  circulation.  Such  a  contraction  must, 
sooner  or  later,  have  a  marked  effect  on  prices  and  business. 

"Moreover,  the  contraction  consequent  on  the  last  bond  issue  is 
not  yet  complete.  The  greater  part  of  the  bonds  issued  have, 
indeed,  been  paid  for  in  full,  but  not  all  of  the  proceeds  have  been 
paid  into  the  Treasury,  some  $20,000,000  of  gold  being  left  on 
deposit  with  the  New  York  banks.  When  this  sum  is  transferred 
to  the  Treasury  it  will  of  necessity  lead  to  a  further  contraction. 

"But  this  great  contraction  has  not  led  to  imports  of  gold  as 
was  hoped  by  some.  The  past  two  months  have  been  marked  by 
a  fall  in  prices  in  general,  and  to  a  continuance,  if  not  actual  in- 
crease, of  trade  depression,  but  a  generally  lower  range  of  prices 
has  not  led  to  such  an  increase  of  exports  and  decrease  of  imports 
as  to  lead  to  imports  of  gold.  On  the  contrary,  a  gradual  advance 
in  exchange  in  London,  showing  an  increased  demand  for  remit- 
tance to  London,  a  decreased  supply  of  bills  drawn  on  London, 
indicating  a  falling-ofT  in  the  sale  of  American  products  in  the 
British  markets,  or  both,  points  to  the  resumption  of  gold  exports 
in  the  near  future.  It  is  evident  that  prices  must  be  forced  still 
lower  or  exports  of  gold  resumed.   .   .  . 

"By  contracting  our  currency  $20,000,000  further  it  is  hoped 
exports  of  gold  may  be  prevented.  But  there  are  two  things  the 
gold  monometalists  overlook.  At  first,  undoubtedly,  the  transfer 
of  $20,000,000  gold  from  the  banks  to  the  Treasury  would  lead  to 
higher  interest  rates,  but  the  further  resulting  fall  of  ])rices  from 
a  contraction  of  our  currency  by  this  amount,  tending  to  make 
industry  less  profitable  and  the  products  of  labor  continually 
falling  in  price,  less  attractive  to  the  capitalist  seeking  invest- 
ment, would  drive  money  from  industrial  enterprises  to  New 
York  and  other  financial  centers,  leading  to  a  plethora  of  money 
in  such  centers  and  a  fall  in  the  interest  rates.  In  the  second 
place,  altho  a  further  fall  in  prices  would,  no  doubt,  lead  to  an 
increased  quantity  of  exports,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  the  re- 
sulting increase  in  quantity  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  value. 
The  further  prices  fall,  the  more  produce  must  we  export  to  pay 
interest  charges  abroad.  The  lower  prices  asked  for  our  exports 
in  1895,  as  compared  to  1S94,  led  to  a  marked  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  our  exports,  but  at  the  same  time  to  a  falling-ofT  in 
value.  So  a  further  fall  in  prices  may  have  the  same  effect  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  and  thus  defeat  the  purpose  of  tlie  gold 
nifjuometalists,  who  hope  to  prevent  gold  exports  by  so  contract- 
ing our  currency  as  to  bring  about  lower  i)riccs. 

"The  folly  of  borrowing  gold  is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 


parent, from  day  to  day,  as  we  involve  ourselves  further  and 
further  in  debt  without  bettering  our  condition.  Four  times  has 
Mr.  Carlisle  gone  into  the  market  and  borrowed  gold,  and  now 
even  before  payments  for  the  last  and  largest  of  the  issues  of  the 
bonds  have  been  completed,  it  is  apparent  that  no  more  will  be 
gained  from  the  last  bond  issue  than  the  three  that  have  gone 
before,  that  the  gold  reserve  in  the  Treasury  has  been  only  tem- 
porarily strengthened,  that  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  has  not 
been  bettered,  and  that  before  the  summer  is  over  pursuit  of  the 
fatuous  policy  of  gold  monometalism  will  have  reduced  the 
Treasury  to  the  necessity  of  another  bond  issue." — The  American 
{IVharton  Barker' s  paper) ,  Philadelphia. 

Bonds  to  Lock  Up  Legal-Tender  Notes. — "The  Treasury  is  no 
longer  in  trouble.  .  .  .  Hut  tiicre  are  some  bankers  who  have  a 
visible  reason  for  wanting  more  bonds,  because  they  failed  to  bid 
high  enough  to  get  large  profits  out  of  the  last  sale,  and  it  is 
strongly  expected  that  some  of  them  are  urging  the  Secretary 
to  make  another  issue.   .   .   . 

"It  may  be  said  by  some  of  the  bankers  who  have  been  persis- 
tently urging  retirement  of  greenbacks  that  the  course  proposed 
would  in  effect  retire  from  public  circulation  many  millions  of 
legal-tender  notes  by  locking  them  up  in  the  Treasury,  and  that 
this  would  give  bankers  an  opportunity  to  realize  better  rates  of 
interest  on  money  loaned.  But  the  President  and  Secretary 
could  not  admit  such  a  purpose  without  rendering  themselves 
liable  to  impeachment.  For  that  would  be  a  deliberate  effort  to 
defeat  a  law  which  it  is  the  sworn  duty  of  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary to  execute — namely,  the  law  which  requires  that  legal- 
tender  notes,  when  redeemed  or  paid  into  the  Treasury,  shall  not 
be  retired  but  reissued.  The  lock-up  of  notes  has  gone  far 
already,  so  that  many  think  it  the  real  purpose  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  push  it  as  far  as  Congress  may  permit,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  bankers  who.  in  order  to  force  up  rates  of  interest 
and  compel  Government  to  issue  more  bonds  at  a  low  rate,  may 
turn  in  legal  tenders  and  draw  out  gold  as  fast  as  they  can.  But 
no  plain  announcement  of  such  an  intention  could  be  made  with- 
out confessing  a  determination  to  violate  and  defeat  a  law  on  the 
statute  books. 

"Congress  would  do  well  to  keep  close  watch  of  financial  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  be  prepared  to  act  with  promptness  if  occasion 
arises.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  Administration  had  expressed 
before  Christmas  its  preference  to  issue  $200,000,000  of  bonds  at 
once." — The  Tribune  {Rep.)  Aeic  York. 

Revenue  Wanted,  Not  More  Bonds. — "The  Government 
needs  at  least  $50,000,000  additional  revenue.  If  its  resources 
were  increased  by  this  amount  it  could  protect  the  gold  reserve 
without  calling  on  either  Wall  Street  syndicates  or  the  people. 
The  deficit  for  this  year  will  be  $20,000,000.  With  this  stopped, 
on  the  basis  of  $50,000,000  additional  revenue  the  Government 
could  spend  $10,000,000  upon  coast  defenses  and  guns,  $10,000,000 
for  new  warships,  and  have  an  available  surplus— none  too  large 
— of  $10,000,000  for  the  emergencies  that  maj*  lie  before  us.  Of 
this  gross  sum  $30,000,000  can  be  raised  bj'  an  additional  tax  of 
ft  a  barrel  on  beer  and  the  rest  by  a  light  duty  on  tea  and  coffee. 
This  would  divide  the  burden  evenly,  without  oppressing  any- 
body. Has  Congress  the  patriotism  and  courage  to  pass  such  a 
bill?  Dare  it  adjourn  without  providing  more  revenue  from  some 
source?  If  it  shall  do  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  President  im- 
mediately to  reassemble  Congress  in  special  session.  The  Coun- 
try must  not  l)e  left  unprotected  or  at  the  mercy  of  the  money- 
lenders."—Z'^-  World  {Dem.),  Ae7c  ]i)rk. 

Only  Temporary  Relief.— "  No  one  should  be  surprised  to  learu 
that  the  recent  loan  of  $100,000,000  has  afforded  only  temporary 
relief  to  the  Treasury.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  could  not  do 
more.  The  President  asked  Congress  to  provide  some  measures 
of  relief,  but  Congre.ss  has  refused  to  do  anything.  Gold  was 
borrowed  to  replenish  the  reserve,  with  full  knowledge  that  it 
could  not  be  kept  in  the  Treasury  unless  Congress  should  provide 
for  the  cancellation  of  notes  after  they  have  been  paid.  Anybody 
who  can  got  Ignited  States  notes  can  draw  gold  from  the  Treas- 
ury at  will,  and  the  su])ply  of  notes  is  inexhaustible,  for  they 
are  reissued  after  they  have  been  paid,  and  the  same  note  may 
be  redeemed  by  the  Government  a  score  of  times  in  a  year.  No 
reserve  could  stand  such  a  drain,  yet  Congress  passes  no  measure 
of  relief,  because  the  Republican  Party  in  the  Senate  has  surren- 
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dered  to  the  Populists,  and  the  latter  are  determined,  if  possible, 
to  force  an  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard.  They  can  not 
succeed  during  President  Cleveland's  term  of  office,  for  he  is  de- 
termined to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and  will,  if  neces- 
sary, make  other  bond  issues  to  maintain  the  gold  reserve.  The 
situation  is  perilous,  however,  and  is  made  more  so  by  the  insuf- 
ficient revenues  of  the  Government.  Business  revives  very  slowly 
under  the  retarding  influence  of  Congress  and  the  coming  Presi- 
dential election,  altho  every  other  condition  is  favorable  to  a 
revival  of  old-time  prosperity,  and  in  consequence  of  dulness  of 
trade  the  Government  revenues  under  the  new  tariff  are  less  than 
might  fairly  have  been  expected." — 1  he  Ledger  {Ind.  Rep.), 
Philadelpliia. 

Cut  Down  Federal  Salaries  Fifty  Per  Cent.— "When  the 
present  bond  deal  is  completed  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  §280,- 
000.000  in  the  Treasury,  and  as  a  matter  of  sound  policy  in  a 
period  of  depression  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  pay  out  that  idle 
surplus  to  make  good  any  deficit  that  might  occur  in  the  revenues 
of  the  Government  than  to  increase  taxation  in  order  to  keep  such 
a  vast  sum  of  money  locked  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury. 
But  there  is  still  a  better  remedy  for  the  deficit  than  this,  and 
that  is  to  cut  down  all  the  expenses  of  the  Government  to  corre- 
spond with  the  general  fall  in  prices  which  is  the  natural  and  in- 
evitable result  of  the  single  gold  standard  in  this  country.  All 
the  goldite  orators  in  Congress  harp  in  chorus  on  the  assertion 
that  a  dollar  will  go  as  far  now  as  two  would  have  gone  in  1873, 
and  they  say  that  this  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  plain  people  of  the 
country.  Well,  admitting  this  to  be  true,  is  it  not  equally  true 
that  the  expenses  of  the  Government  should  be  reduced  to  corre- 
spond with  the  fall  in  prices  ?  The  President's  salary  of  $50,000  a 
year  is  twice  as  great,  on  the  showing  of  the  goldites  themselves, 
as  it  was  in  1S73,  and  it  ought  to  be  reduced  fifty  per  cent.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  other  Federal  salaries,  and  if  Congress  would 
enact  a  bill  making  a  horizontal  reduction  of  even  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  the  present  deficit,  whatever  it  may  be,  would  be  wiped  out 
and  a  large  surplus  would  naturally  result.  If  we  must  have  a 
gold  standard  let  us  apply  it  to  the  minions  of  the  Government  as 
well  as  to  the  honest  producers  of  the  country.  Certainly  taxa- 
tion should  not  be  increased  when  any  other  remedy  will  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose,  and  we  maintain  that  a  horizontal  cut  in 
all  the  expenses  of  the  Government  is  fully  justified  by  the  exist- 
ing situation,  and  every  possible  effort  should  be  exhausted  to 
secure  it  before  any  new  measure  increasing  taxation  is  consid- 
ered."—  The  Repiibluaji  {Rep.),  Denver. 


American  Interest  in  a  Revival  of  Olympic 
Games. — The  reported  departure  of  eight  Americans,  four  from 
the  Princeton  University  Athletic  Club  and  four  from  the  Boston 
Athletic  Club,  to  take  part  in  a  proposed  revival  of  "Olympic 
games"  at  Athens  April  6-16,  occasions  considerable  comment  in 
the  American  press.  The  project  is  generally  favored  as  an  in- 
dication of  healthy  revival  of  interest  in  athletics.  A  wealthy 
Greek  has  contributed  about  $100,000  toward  restoring  an  ancient 
marble  stadion  or  outdoor  amphitheater  for  the  tournament,  and 
the  Crown  Prince  will  bestow  the  crowns  of  honor  upon  victors. 
The  International  Athletic  Committee  which  selected  Greece  for 
the  first  contest  propose  to  hold  the  games  every  four  years — in 
Paris  in  1900,  in  America  in  1904.  The  Baltimore  Herald  \>o\\\\.^ 
out  the  fact  that  "the  contests  will  be  those  of  amateurs  and  they 
will  be  interesting  chiefly  as  such  poor  representations  of  Grecian 
athletics  as  modern  men  can  give. "  Nevertheless  The  Herald 
says:  "They  will  give  fresh  impulse  to  physical  training  among 
men  of  our  own  day,  and  to  this  end  they  will  be  of  immense  bene- 
fit to  the  world."  The  Chicago  7'/w^i'-//^r^/^/ notes  the  ineffec- 
tual attempts  made  at  a  revival  of  the  games  since  1858,  the  royal 
favor  given  the  present  tournament,  and  continues  :  "The  games 
will  be  entirely  those  that  have  approval  at  the  present  day,  so 
that  there  will  be  neither  chariot-racing  nor  boxing.  Modern 
games,  such  as  bicycling  and  lawn  tennis,  will  be  introduced,  but 
in  all  other  respects  the  festival  will  conform  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble to  that  of  ancient  Greece."  The  New  Orleans  Titnes-Deino- 
crat  questions  the  success  of  the  revival:  "Athletic  conditions 
have  in  all  respects  changed  since  the  days  of  Herodotus,  Plato, 
and  Pindar  ;  and  whether  the  present  age  of  pot-hunting  athletes 
will  think  it  worth  their  while  to  compete  for  mere  crowns  of 
wild-olive,  even  with  insignificant  cups  added,  is  open  to  very 
considerable  doubt." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Yes,  Mr.  Bayard,  free  speech  is  a  thing  to  fight  for,  but  remember  the 
rime  you  learned  at  school  : 

"  If  you  your  lips 
Would  keep  from  slips, 

Five  things  observe  with  care  : 
Of  whom  you  speak, 
To  whom  you  speak, 
And  how,  and  when  and  where." 

—  The  Ledger^  Philadelpliia. 


J.  Bull.— "They  wouldn't  understand  preaching,  or  praying,  or 
hymn-singing,  so  I'll  just  take  up  a  collection." 

—  The  Inter  Ocean,  Chicago. 

Three  members  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  Cabinet  are  about  to  take  the  field 
for  the  gold  standard.  By  the  way,  what  was  it  Mr.  Cleveland  said  about 
the  "pernicious  activity  "  of  Federal  office-holders?  Can  it  be  really  true 
that  public  office  is  a  private  bust?— 7"/;^  Constitution,  Atlanta. 

Prophets  who  declare  that  the  St.  Louis  ticket  will  be  McKinley  and 
Reed  assei  t  that  the  combination  is  logically  inevitable  because  it  repre- 
sents all  that  is  most  exasperating  in  the  Republican  Party.  And  perhaps 
there  may  be  something  in  that  view  of  it.—  The  World,  New  York. 

When  Congress  plants  the  seeds  of  paternalism  three  hundred  tons  at  a 
time,  the  obvious  thought  suggested  by  such  prodigal  husbandry  is  :  What 
shall  the  harvest  be.'— 7'//^  Record,  Philadelphia. 

Prof.  Felix  Adler  says  there  are  three  views  of  the  marriage  question. 
It  has  always  been  popularly  supposed  that  there  were  only  two— 
before  and  after.- 7"//^  Press,  Kew  York. 

First  Chicago  Citizen:  "Is  Pluggins  very  tough?" 

Second  Chicago  Citizen  :  "  Tough  ?  Well,  I  should  say  so.  He  expects  to 
be  elected  Alderman  of  the  ward  next  year."-- 7'/;^  Express,  Buffalo. 

The  case  of  King  Menelek  only  goes  to  show  that  it  is  sometimes  danger- 
ous to  try  to  protect  a  person  unlil  he  has  become  convinced  that  he  needs 
protection.— 7'/;^  J'ress,  Cleveland. 

Every  once  in  a  while  something  occurs  to  remind  the  political  boss 
that  he  is  more  of  a  local  issue  than  a  national  question.— 7"//^  .S/a.*-,  Wash- 
ington. 

Si'ANISH  soldiers  enlisting  for  service  in  Cuba  should  stipulate  that  they 
are  not  to  be  shot  at  by  the  Spanish  troops  alreadv  there.— 77/^  Press,  New 
York. 

"  We  denounce  "  is  much  more  conspicuous  in  the  present  campaign  than 
its  old  comrade,  "  We  point  with  pride."— 7//<?  Record,  Chicago. 

England  is  determined  to  have  peace,  even  at  a  cost  of  $110,000,000  f(jrnew 
fighting-vessels.—  The  Post,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Those  favorite-son  preserves  seem  to  be  taking  on  more  the  character  of 
pickles. — The  Express,  Buffalo. 

.Statues,  as  well  as  statutes,  are  causing  trouble  in  these  days.— 77/t 
Mail  and  Express,  Nezv  York. 


'PLENTY   OF  TIME,   BOYS!     CONVENTION  IS  THREE  MONTHS   AWAY." 

—  The  Tribune,  Detroit. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


LYRICS   OF  THE    DAY. 

'"T^HERE  is  but  little  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  late  poem  on  Robert 
A  Burns  {yineteenih  Century)  by  which  to  identif}'  its 
author.  If  the  poem  had  been  published  anonymously  and  read- 
ers left  to  guess  at  the  name  of  its  writer,  but  few,  if  any,  would 
have  mentioned  Mr.  Swinburne.  This  fact  is,  in  a  sense,  impor- 
tant, as  showing  in  the  most  powerful  lyrist  of  his  age  a  falling 
away  from  that  style  of  expression  which  has  hitherto  character- 
ized his  song.  In  this  poem  neither  the  symbolism  nor  the  senti- 
ment will  be  accepted  as  worthy  of  the  subject  by  such  a  fine 
poet.   Take,  for  example,  the  first  three  stanzas : 

A  fire  i)f  fierce  and  lauKhiriK  light 

Tliat  clove  the  shuddering  heart  of  night 

Leapt  earthward,  and  the. thunder's  might 

That  pants  and  yearns 
Made  fitful  music  round  its  flight : 

And  earth  saw  Burns. 

The  joyous  lightning  found  its  voice 
And  bade  tlie  heart  of  wrath  rejoice 
And  scorn  uplift  a  song  to  voice 

The  imperial  hate 
That  smote  the  god  of  base  men's  choice 

At  God's  own  gate. 

Before  the  shrine  of  dawn,  wherethrough 
The  lark  rang  rapture  as  she  flew. 
It  flashed  and  fired  the  darkling  dew  : 

And  all  that  heard 
With  love  or  loathing  hailed  anew 

A  new  day's  word. 

Omitting  two  stanzas,  we  quote  several  which  are  hardly  more 
satisfactory  than  the  foregoing.  To  make  "the  fire  of  laughter 
glow"  across  the  grave  of  the  "lord  of  darkness,"  and  to  cause 
"the  tides"  to  flow  above  that  grave,  by  bending  "the  lyric  bow," 
is  a  curious  mixture  of  metaphor.  And  then  the  shining  of  "the 
cup"  from  which  Burns  quafl^ed,  "as  a  planet,  fore  and  aft  and 
left  and  right,"  but  awkwardly,  and  surely  not  poetically,  ex- 
presses the  underlying  thought : 

And  he  that  bent  the  lyric  bow 
And  laid  the  lord  of  darkness  low 
And  bade  the  fire  of  laughter  glow 

Across  his  grave, 
And  bade  the  tides  above  it  flow, 

Wave  hurtling  wave, 

Shall  he  not  win  from  latter  days 

More  than  his  own  could  yield  of  praise? 

Ay,  could  the  sovereign  singer's  bays 

Forsake  his  brow. 
The  warrior's  won  on  stormier  ways, 

Still  clasp  it  now. 

He  loved,  and  sang  of  love :  he  laughed. 
And  bade  the  cup  whereout  he  quaffed 
Shine  as  a  planet,  fore  and  aft. 

And  left  and  right. 
And  keen  as  shoots  the  sun's  first  shaft 

Against  the  night. 

Here  omitting  six  stanzas,  which  can  well  be  spared,  we  give 
the  closing  four.  The  association  of  "thunderous  laughter"  with 
the  wit  and  satire  of  Burns  is  incongruous  in  every  sense  ; 

But  never,  since  bright  earth  was  born 
In  rapture  of  the  enkindling  morn. 
Might  Godlike  wratli  and  sunlike  scorn 

That  was  and  is 
And  shall  be  while  false  weedsare  worn 

Find  word  like  his. 

Above  the  rude  and  radiant  earth 

That  heaves  and  glows  from  firth  to  firth 

In  vale  and  mountain,  bright  in  dearth 

And  warm  in  wealth. 
Which  gave  his  fiery  glory  birth 

By  chance  and  stealth, 

Above  the  storms  of  praise  and  blame 
That  blur  with  mist  his  lustrous  name, 
His  thunderous  la'ughter  went  and  came, 

And  lives  and  flies; 
The  roar  that  follows  on  the  flame 

When  lightning  dies. 


Earth,  and  the  snow-dimmed  heights  of  air. 

And  water  winding  soft  and  fair 

Through  still  sweet  places,  bright  and  bare. 

By  bent  and  byre. 
Taught  him  what  hearts  within  them  were  : 

But  his  was  fire. 


Only  a  few  facts  concerning  the  life  of  Mr.  Ernest  McGaffey, 
whose  new  volume  of  lyrics  has  just  appeared,  seem  to  be  known. 
He  was  born  in  iS6i  at  London,  Ontario;  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Chicago,  where  he  has  practised  since 
i832;  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  leading  magazines,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Press  Club.  The  BooA-iiian  suggests  that 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  biographical  information  about  him 
may  be  inferred  from  a  remark  which  he  recently  made  in  answer 
to  an  application  :  "I  would  rather  take  ten  lashes  well  laid  on 
with  a  cat-o'-nine-tails  than  to  write  ten  lines  about  myself."     A 


Ernest  McG.\ffev. 
(By  courtesy  of  The  Bookman.) 

critic  in  the  same  journal  thinks  that  Mr.  McGaffey  is  "the 
strongest  of  the  younger  poets  now  rising  into  permanent  reputa- 
tion." 7 /le  Tribioie  remarks  that  "his  local  color  is,  in  the  long 
run,  his  strongest  quality.  He  is  interesting;  his  pages  are 
turned  with  respect  and  sympathy. "  The  Lt/erary  IVor/d  says  : 
"  He  is  one  of  the  poets  who  seem  to  write  literally  because  they 
can  not  help  it,  moved  to  metrical  expression  by  every  changing 
mood  and  every  fresh  revelation  of  the  beauty  of  nature."  We 
find  nothing  strikingly  new  or  superexcellent  in  the  volume  in 
hand.  The  two  poems  here  quoted  are  among  the  b.st  of  the 
collection  : 

A    C.\LIFORNl.\   invi.. 
A  road-runner  dodged  in  the  chaparral 

As  a  coin  will  slip  from  the  hand  of  a  wizard  ; 
A  black  wasp  droned  by  his  sun-baked  cell. 

While  flat  on  a  stone  lay  a  Nile-green  lizard. 
And  a  wolf  in  the  rift  of  a  sycamore 
Sat  gray  as  a  monk  at  the  mission-door. 

A  sage-hen  scratched  'mong  the  cactus  spike 
And  high  in  the  sky  was  the  noon  sun's  glamour 

While  steady  as  ever  rose  anvil-strike 
Came  the  rat-tat-tat  of  a  yellowhammer. 

And  a  shy  quail  lowered  his  crested  head 
.  To  the  dusllined  sweep  of  a  dry  creek's  bed. 

And  out  of  the  earth  a  tarantula  crept 
On  his  hairy  legs  to  the  road's  white  level. 

With  eyes  where  a  demon's  malice  slept 
And  the  general  air  of  an  unchained  devil. 

While  a  r.ittlesnake  by  the  dusty  trail 

Lay  coiled  in  a  mat  of  mottled  scale. 

Then  the  gray  wolf  sprang  on  the  sage-hen  there. 
And  the  lizard  snapped  at  the  wasp  and  caught  him. 

While  the  spider  fled  to  his  sheltering  lair 
As  tho  a  shadowy  foeman  sought  liim. 

And  the  road-runner  slipped  from  the  wayside  brake 

And  struck  his  beak  through  the  rattlesnake. 
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Overland. 

A  treeless  stretch  of  grassy  plains, 
Blue-bordered  by  the  summer  sky  ; 

Where  past  our  swaying,  creaking  stage, 
The  buffaloes  go  thundering  by, 

And  antelope  in  scattered  bands 

Feed  in  the  breezy  prairie-lands. 

Far  down  the  west  a  speck  appears, 
That  falls  and  rises,  on  and  on, 

An  instant  to  the  vision  clear. 
A  moment  more,  and  it  is  gone — 

And  then  it  dashes  into  sight. 

Swift  as  an  eagle's  downward  flight. 

A  ring  of  hoofs,  a  flying  steed, 
A  shout — a  face — a  waving  hand — 

A  flake  of  foam  upon  the  grass 
That  melts— and  then  alone  we  stand. 

As  now,  a  speck  against  the  gray. 

The  pony-rider  fades  away. 


The  new  enigma  of  the  critics,  Stephen  Crane,  has  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  "Verses"  in  1  he  Chap-Book  : 

In  the  night 

Gray,  heavy  clouds  mufHed  the  valleys. 

And  the  peaks  looked  toward  God,  alone. 

"  O  Master,  that  movest  the  wind  with  a  finger, 

"  Humble,  idle,  futile  peaks  are  we. 

"Grant  that  we  may  run  swiftly  across  the  world, 

"To  huddle  in  worship  at  Thy  feet." 

In  the  morning 

A  noise  of  men  at  work  came  the  clear  blue  miles, 

And  the  little  black  cities  were  apparent. 

"O  Master,  that  knowest  the  wherefore  of  raindrops, 

"  Humble,  idle,  futile  peaks  are  we. 

"  Give  voice  to  us,  we  pray,  O  Lord, 

"  That  we  may  chant  Thy  goodness  to  the  sun." 

In  the  evening 

The  far  valleys  were  sprinkled  with  tiny  lights. 

"  O  Master, 

"Thou  who  knowest  the  value  of  kings  and  swallows, 

"Thou  hast  made  us  humble,  idle,  futile  peaks. 

"Thou  only  needest  eternal  patience  ; 

"  We  bow  to  Thy  wisdom,  O  Lord— 

"Humble,  idle,  futile  peaks." 

In  the  night 

Gray,  heavy  clouds  muffled  the  valleys. 

And  the  peaks  looked  toward  God,  alone. 


America  has  a  new  humorist— Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson,  of 
San  Francisco— whose  name  has  already  reached  England.  The 
following,  which  has  been  and  is  still  going  the  rounds  of  our 
own  press,  appears  in  the  London  Saturday  Revie^v  with  com- 
plimentary remark's,  and  is  characterized  as  the  new  writer's 
most  typical  expression.  There  is  more  than  mere  humor  in 
these  lines.  The  little  creature  that  madly  insists  on  climbing 
back  into  his  chrysalis  points  a  moral : 

The  garden  beds  I  wandered  by 

One  bright  and  cheerful  morn. 
When  I  found  a  new-fledged  butterfly 

A-sitting  on  a  thorn. 
A  black  and  crimson  butterfly, 

All  doleful  and  forlorn. 

I  thought  that  life  could  have  no  sting 

To  infant  butterflies, 
So  I  gazed  on  this  unhappy  thing 

With  wonder  and  surprise. 
While  sadly  with  his  waving  wing 

He  wiped  his  weeping  eyes. 

Said  I,  "  What  can  the  matter  be  ? 

Why  weepest  thou  so  sore  ? 
With  garden  fair  and  sunlight  free 

And  flowers  in  goodly  store—"" 
But  he  only  turned  away  from  me 

And  burst  into  a  roar. 

Cried  he,  "  My  legs  are  thin  and  few 

Where  once  I  had  a  swarm  ! 
Soft  fuzzy  fur — a  joy  to  view — 

Once  kept  my  body  warm  !— 
Before  these  flapping  wing-things  grew, 

To  hamper  and  deform  !  " 

At  that  outrageous  bug  I  shot 

The  fury  of  mine  eye  : 
Said  I,  in  scorn  all  burning  hot. 

In  rage  and  anger  high, 
*'  You  ignominious  idiot  I 

Those  wings  are  made  to  fly  !  " 


"  I  do  not  want  to  fly,"  said  he  ; 

"  I  only  want  to  squirm  !  " 
And  he  drooped  his  wings  dejectedly, 

But  still  his  voice  was  firm  ; 
"  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  fly  ! 

I  want  to  be  a  worm  !  " 

0  yesterday  of  unknown  lack  '. 
To-day  of  unknown  bliss! 

1  left  my  fool  in  red  and  black  ; 
The  last  I  saw  was  this  : 

The  creature  madly  climbing  back 
Into  his  chrysalis. 


W.      SMALLEY     ON       FROUDE'S 

BOOK. 


LATEST 


THE  latest  book  issued  containing  work  of  the  dead  historian, 
James  Anthony  Froude,  consists  of  lectures  on  the  Council 
of  Trent  delivered  at  Oxford  in  i3g2  and  1893,  being  the  first  of 
the  three  courses  which  he  gave  l:)efore  the  university  as  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History.  Mr.  Smalley  (New  York  Heraldy 
March  22)  finds  in  these  lectures  evidence  of  Froude's  failing 
powers,  and  blames  the  anonymous  editor  for  letting  "many 
repetitions  and  some  inaccuracies"  go  uncorrected.  Nevertheless 
he  says  that  the  volume  as  a  whole  is  one  of  great  fascination  ; 
that  through  it  you  hear  the  voice  of  the  lecturer,  and  "if  you 
have  seen  him  or  known  him  you  see  again  the  flash  of  those  eyes 
which  have  been  described  as  too  beautiful  for  a  man."  Mr. 
Smalley  at  this  point  proceeds  to  generalize  concerning  the  force 
and  grace  of  Froude  as  a  historian,  saying  in  that  connection  : 

"No  writer  of  history  has  been  so  often  or  so  bitterly  attacked 
for  his  errors  of  detail.  Errors  there  have  been  ;  it  is  part  of 
human  nature,  as  an  ancient  maxim  in  the  Latin  tongue  assures 
us,  to  commit  them.  Let  those  pass;  they  are  seldom  very  im- 
portant and  never  vital.  The  graver  charge  that  Froude  has 
misconceived  the  characters  and  periods  he  wrote  about  is  the 
only  important  one.  It  is,  in  its  nature,  matter  of  opinion. 
Becket,  Henry  VIH.,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  the  rest  will  be  judged 
differently  as  long  as  men  and  women  differ  in  temperament  and 
in  creed.  The  periods  in  which  they  were  great  figures  will  be 
judged  differently.  All  I  care  to  say  about  Froude  is  that  he  has 
dealt  both  with  men  and  events  in  a  human  as  well  as  a  scientific 
spirit;  taking  account  of  human  nature,  which  so  many  historians 
entirely  omit ;  of  human  passions,  senses,  and  affections,  and 
judging  of  events  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  characters  and 
objects  of  those  who  had  a  hand  in  shaping  them.  Each  reader 
will  decide  for  himself  whether  such  a  writer  is  more  or  less  likely 
to  be  right  than  historians  who  pursue  the  contrary  method. 

"Froude,  moreover,  has  treated  even  documents  as  having  a 
human  origin.  The  true  history  of  that  English  sixteenth  cen- 
tury in  which  he  dwelt  so  long  is  to  be  read,  he  says,  in  the 
statute  book  of  England.  Why?  Obviously,  because  statutes 
were  passed  by  Parliament,  and  Parliaments  consisted  of  men, 
and  kings  and  queens  who  summoned  Parliaments  and  approved 
or  disapproved  the  laws  these  men  passed  were  themselves  also 
men  and  women.  All  of  them  were  alive  and  not  dead  when 
these  acts  were  done,  and  the  acts  were  the  expression  of  human 
convictions,  opinions,  beliefs,  judgments  ;  and,  as  a  whole,  repre- 
sented and  put  into  legal  form  what  these  human  beings  thought 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  welfare  and  good  government  of  the 
country  in  which  they  lived.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  more 
the  dry  facts  of  those  times  come  to  be  known  the  more  do  they 
justify  and  support  Froude's  conception,  both  of  the  period  and 
of  those  who  made — not  wrote — its  history." 

It  is,  says  Mr.  Smalley,  the  application  of  this  same  method  to 
his  present  subject  which  gives  Froude's  present  book  its  highest 
value.     To  quote  again  : 

"He  makes  his  readers  understand  why  it  is  that  religious  dis- 
putes had  a  value  in  those  days  which  they  have  not  now,  and  un- 
derstand not  less  plainly  that  beneath  the  early  efforts  for  refor- 
mation lay  something  quite  different  from  doctrinal  controversies. 
If  he  had  been  disposed  to  generalize  he  might  have  shown  how 
often  it  is  that  a  great  movement  begins  with  an  aim  so  much 
narrower  than  that  which  those  who  support  it  have  finally  to 
adopt.     Nobody,  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
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1789.  thought  of  overthrowing  the  monarchy.  It  was  possible  for 
Camiile  Desmoulins  to  say  after  it  had  been  some  time  in  prog- 
ress. '  Not  a  dozen  of  us  were  Republicans  then. '  Nobody,  at  the 
beginning  of  our  struggle  with  Great  Britain,  dreamed  of  throw- 
ing off  the  sovereignty  of  the  crown  ;  or,  perhaps,  nobody  but 
Sam  Adams.  So,  when  Luther  started  on  the  campaign  which 
was  to  revolutionize  half  Christendom  his  aim  was  reform,  the 
abolition  of  indulgences,  the  redress  of  a  few  other  abuses.  Had 
Leo  X.  granted  that,  the  Reformation  as  we  know  it  would  never 
have  been  accomplished,  or  would  never  have  had  Luther  for  its 
author  and  chief  agent.  He  never  meant  to  split  the  Catholic 
world  in  two.  Step  by  step,  from  his  attack  on  Tetzel  and  the 
indulgences,  the  great  German  went  on.  The  ninety-five  theses 
of  Luther  were  nailed  on  the  door  of  the  little  church  at  Witten- 
berg in  October,  1517.  Four  years  after  that  came  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  with  Luther  for  the  central  figure  of  a  drama  than  which, 
says  Froude,  there  is  no  grander  in  history  or  fiction.  When  the 
Council  of  Trent  met,  twenty-four  years  later,  the  supremacy  of 
Rome  and  of  the  Catholic  faith  over  Germany,  England,  and 
other  parts  of  Northern  Europe  had  passed  irrecoverably  away." 

Mr.  Smalley  cites  a  passage  of  Froude's  which,  he  says,  is  so 
illuminative  and  so  good  an  example  of  his  method  that  it  de- 
serves prominence.     It  is  this  : 

"  In  days  like  ours,  when  religion  has  become  opinion,  it  is  easy  to  toler- 
ate varieties  of  ritual  and  belief.  At  a  time  when  religion  was  a  rule  of 
life  it  seemed  as  difficult  to  allow  two  or  more  religions  in  the  same  country 
as  to  permit  two  or  more  systems  of  law.  .  .  . 

"  What  we  mean  by  law,  however,  covers  but  a  small  part  of  human 
conduct,  and,  beyond  the  sphere  of  definite  wrongs  forbidden  by  the  civil 
magistrate,  there  lies  the  broad  region  of  moral  duties  which  law  can  not 
reach.  There  grows  up,  therefore,  everywhere  parallel  to  the  laws  and  by 
the  same  methods,  what  are  called  national  religions,  which  insist  on 
purity,  truth,  honesty,  piety,  and  sense  of  responsibility  to  God. 

"  As  a  general  explanation  of  a  man's  position  and  duly  in  this  world,  the 
creed  which  he  finds  established  in  his  own  country  is  infinitely  nearer  the 
truth  than  any  theory  which  he  could  reason  out  for  himself.  A  religion 
which  has  established  itself  in  usage  and  conscience  is  so  infinitely  precious 
as  a  restraint  on  evil  passions  and  a  stimulus  to  wise  judgment  that  no 
sensible  person,  save  at  desperate  extremity,  will  question  the  truth  of  it." 

And  upon  this  he  says : 

"That  may  seem,  and  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  an  argument  for 
conformity  and  against  reformations  and  other  novelties.  But 
it  explains  why  religion  was  then  a  part  of  the  problem  of  civil 
government,  and  why,  in  the  opinion  of  civil  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
tical rules,  to  allow  the  practise  of  more  religions  than  one  was 
as  impossible  as  to  allow  the  practise  of  two  laws." 

The  Poet  According  to  Zangwill.— "It  is  one  of  the 

pleasures  of  my  life  that  I  never  saw  Tennyson.  Hence  I  am  still 
able  to  think  of  him  as  a  poet,  for  even  his  photograph  is  not  dis- 
illusionizing, and  he  dressed  for  the  part  almost  as  well  as  Beer- 
bohm  Tree  would  have  done.  Why  one's  idea  of  a  poet  is  a  fine 
frenzied  being,  I  do  not  quite  know.  One  seems  to  pick  it  up  in 
the  very  nursery,  and  even  the  London  gamin  knows  a  poet  when 
he  doesn't  see  one.  Probably  it  rests  upon  the  ancient  tradition 
of  oracles  and  sibyls,  foaming  at  the  mouth  like  champagne  bot- 
tles. Inspiration  meant  originally  demoniac  possession,  and  to 
'modern  thought'  prophecy  and  poetry  are  both  epileptic. 
'Genius  is  a  degenerative  psychosis  of  the  epileptoid  order.'  A 
large  experience  of  poets  has  convinced  me  as  little  of  this  as  of 
the  old  view  summed  up  in  'genus  irritabile  vat  urn. '  Poets  seem 
to  me  the  homeliest  and  most  hard-working  of  mankind — 'tis  a 
man  in  possession,  not  a  daiinon  nor  a  disease.  Of  course  they 
have  their  mad  moods,  but  they  don't  write  in  them.  Writing 
demands  serenity,  steadiness,  patience;  and  of  all  kinds  of  wri- 
ting, j)oetry  demands  the  steadiest  pen.  Complex  meters  and 
curious  rime-schemes  are  not  to  be  achieved  without  pain  and 
patience.  Prose  is  a  jiath,  but  poetry  is  a  tight-rope,  and  to 
walk  on  it  demands  the  nicest  dexterity.  You  may  scribble  off 
prose  in  the  fieriest  frenzy — who  so  fiery  and  frenzied  as  your 
journalist  with  the  i)rinter's  devil  at  his  eliK)w? — but  if  you  would 
aspire  to  Parnassus,  you  must  go  slow  and  steady." — /.  Zang- 
will on  "  The  Limitations  oj  Inspiration  "  in  The  Critic. 


THOMAS    HUGHES,    AUTHOR    OF   ' 
BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS." 


TOM 


A  NKW  opera  by  a  new  composer  has  created  a  veritable  sensation  in 
Vienna.  The  opera  is  "  Kvnngelimann,"  and  the  composer's  name  is 
Kienr.l.  There  has  been  some  discussion  in  regard  to  Kienzl's  originality- 
some  critics  call  the  opera  a  frank  imitation  of  Warner,  while  others,  altho 
confessing  the  strong  Wagner  influence,  insist  that  Kienzl  has  ideas  entire- 
ly his  own.  All  agree,  however,  in  considering  the  opera  a  veritable 
addition  to  the  operatic  stage.— TA^  Lotus. 


DEATH    OF  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "TOM   BROWN'S 
SCHOOL-DAYS." 

THE  death  of  Judge  Thomas  Hughes,  which  occurred  at 
Brighton.  England,  on  the  23d  of  March,  awakens  deep 
regret  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  his  own.  He  was  born  in 
Uffington.  Berkshire,  England.  October  20,  1823.  In  1833  he  en- 
tered Rugby,  under  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold.  Here  he  studied  till 
the  time  came  for  him  to  matriculate  at  Oxford,  which  he  did  at 
Oriel  College.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  there  in  1845.  Judge 
Hughes's  reputation  as  an  author  rests  chiefly  upon  his  two 
stories  descriptive  of  life  at  Rugby  and  at  Oxford,  the  first  and 

most  popular  work  being 
"Tom  Brown's  School- 
Days,  by  an  Old  Boy" 
(1857),  followed  by  "Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford"  (1S61). 
Both  books  have  become 
classics  in  the  department 
of  boys'  literature.  Altho 
both  are  believed  to  be  aur 
tobiographic.  Mr.  Hughes 
is  said  to  have  declared 
that  Tom  Bro7un  was  in- 
tended as  a  portrait  of 
Dean  Stanley.  The  Trib- 
une says : 

"To  the  men  who  were 
boys  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago  no  name  has  a 
pleasanter  sound  than  that 
of  'Tom'  Hughes,  as  they 
all  called  him  when  they 
did  not  identify  him  with  his  most  famous  character  and  call  him 
'Tom  Brown.'  The  adventures  of  an  ingenuous  English  boy  at 
Rugby,  under  the  care  of  that  beloved  master.  Dr.  Arnold,  and 
afterward  at  the  university  in  the  days  when  rowing  was  at  its 
zenith,  were  read  with  unmixed  delight.  They  were  even  more 
attractive  to  American  boys  than  to  English  lads.  There  was  the 
romantic  atmosphere  of  distance  and  the  glamour  of  a  school  and 
university  system  such  as  was  unknown  in  this  country.  The 
stories  of  the  fights  in  the  ring  for  principle,  of  the  struggles  on 
the  football  field,  of  the  tasks  set  as  a  punishment— all  had  the 
charm  of  novelty.  The  manner  of  life  at  Oxford,  with  its  look  of 
homelikeness,  the  rash  Radicalism  of  youth  in  contact  with  the 
Toryism  of  the  old-fashioned  country  squire  who  comes  up  to  see 
his  boy  and  to  revive  the  memories  of  his  own  tmiversity  career, 
the  minor  lapses  from  rectitude  of  the  hero,  come  up  to  mind 
with  the  freshness  of  a  first  reading." 

From  the  same  paper  we  take  the  following  biographical  facts : 

"Before  his  graduation  he  had  taken  an  interest  in  political 
problems,  and  when  he  left  Oxford  he  was  an  advanced  Liberal. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1848.  In  1865  he 
was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Lambeth,  retaining  his  seat  for 
three  years,  when  he  was  returned  for  Frcmie  ;  this  constituency 
he  represented  till  1S74.  In  the  general  election  of  that  year  Mr. 
Hughes  was  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  Marylebone.  but  he 
retired  the  day  before  the  poll  was  taken.  He  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Queen's  Counsel  in  iS6q.  In  1SS2  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  County  Court,  Circuit  No.  9.  Of  late  years  he  had 
made  occasional  ajipearances  as  a  lecturer,  being  a  well-known 
authority  on  cooperation  ;  he  had  also  been  known  as  an  active 
opponent  of  gambling." 

Mr.  Hughes's  interest  in  the  United  States  was  well  known  and 
frequently  manifested.  He  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Union  during  our  Civil  War.  Twice  he  visited  us,  first  in  1870 
and  again  in  1S80,  when  he  was  the  chief  agency  in  the  founding 
of  a  community  in  Tennessee  called  "Rugby  Colony,"  the  suc- 
cess of  which  did  not  fulfil  his  expectations.  Besides  the  books 
already  named,  and  one  entitled  "The  Cause  of  Freedom  :  Which 
is  its  Champion  in  America,   the  North  or  the  South?"    which 
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appeared  in  1S63,  the  New  York  Times  gives  the  following  bibli- 
ograjjhy  : 

"The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse"  (1859),  which  was  illus- 
trated by  Richard  Doyle;  "Tracts  for  Priests  and  People"  (1S61)  ; 
"Alfred  the  Great"  (1861)  ;  "Memoir  of  a  Brother"  (1873).  the 
same  being  an  account  of  George  C.  Hughes,  whom  he  describes 
as  "only  a  good  specimen  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  of  high 
culture,  high  courage,  high  principle,  who  are  living  their  own 
quiet  lives  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom  ;"  "The  Old  Church  ; 
What  Shall  We  Do  with  It;"  (1S78)  ;  "The  Condition  and  Pros- 
pects of  the  Church  of  England"  (1878)  ;  "The  Manliness  of 
Christ"  (1879)  ;  "Rugby,  Tennessee  ;  Being  Some  Account  of  the 
Settlement"  (1881)  ;  "Memoir  of  Daniel  Macmillan"  (1882)  ; 
"Gone  to  Texas;  Letters  from  Our  Boys"  (1S84),  these  boys 
being  four  nephews  of  Mr.  Hughes;  "James  Fraser,  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  (1887).  and  "Livingstone"  (1889).  In  1859  he  intro- 
duced in  England  Lowell's  "  Biglow  Papers,"  and  in  1891  Lowell's 
"Poetical  Works." 

"A   LADY   OF  QUALITY." 

IN  this,  her  latest  novel,  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  has 
given  us  the  story  of  an  eighteenth-century  woman  placed 
under  strange  conditions — one  who  learns  what  love  and  unsel- 
fishness mean  only  after  a  bitter  experience  of  sin  and  its  punish- 
ment. Clorinda  is  the  motherless  daughter  of  a  drinking,  hunting 
English  father  of  the  Squire  Western  type,  a  brutal,  foul-mouthed 
fellow  who  hates  bis  daughters  because  he  has  no  son,  refuses 
even  to  see  them,  and  allows  Clorinda  to  be  brought  up  by 
grooms  and  servants  until  she  becomes  as  passionate,  wilful, 
and  foul-mouthed  as  himself.  Discovering  this  by  chance,  the 
father  takes  a  fancy  to  his  daughter,  makes  her  a  kind  of  boon 
companion,  dresses  her  in  boy's  clothes,  takes  her  to  the  hunting- 
field,  and,  in  short,  does  all  he  can  to  ruin  her  character.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  she  abandons  boy's  attire  and  becomes  a  superb 
beauty  and  coquette.  Proud  of  her  power  over  men,  she  yet  falls 
a  victim  to  a  villain,  conceals  her  sin,  marries  a  noble  elderly 
man,  to  whom  she  is  faithful,  and  after  his  death  meets  an  ideal 
man  of  her  age  and  learns  what  true  love  is.  Meanwhile  the  vil- 
lain of  her  early  life  (who  then  refused  to  marry  her)  pursues  her 
with  threats  of  expostire.  In  a  moment  of  rage  she  strikes  him 
with  a  heavy  whip  and  kills  him.  She  conceals  his  body  in  the 
cellar  of  her  house,  marries  the  man  of  her  choice,  and  lives  a  life 
of  repentance,  charity,  and  humility.  Having  so  summarized 
the  points  of  the  story,  The  Outlook,  whose  expression  in  this 
case  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  composite  of  critical  opinion,  says  : 

"The  story  in  itself  has  strong  dramatic  possibilities.  In  its 
treatment  we  do  not  think  that  Mrs.  Burnett  is  at  her  best.  In 
reproducing  the  eighteenth-century  atmosphere  she  is  not  at 
home.  The  unqualified  somberness  of  the  story  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  bent  of  her  genius.  The  characters  have  not  an  air  of 
naturalness.  The  whole  tone  of  the  story  is  too  intense  not  to 
become  strained.  The  diction  is  often  stilted,  and  one  feels  that 
there  is  too  much  repetition  of  the  superlative  in  describing  the 
wondrous  beauty  and  power  of  Clorinda.  No  one  can  deny  the 
originality  of  the  plot  and  the  strength  of  the  situations  ;  but  from 
the  literary  point  of  view  there  is  exaggeration." 


A  Literary  Castastrophe.— "  I  know  nothing  of  the  novel 
by  Stevenson,  which  The  Pall  Mall  JMagasinc  is  understood  to 
have  bought — or  even  whether  it  was  ever  finished  or  not.  The 
other  novel,  'St.  Ives,'  which  is  to  appear  in  McClnre' s  Maga- 
zine, and  which  was  not  quite  completed,  is  'purely  a  romance  of 
adventure.'  The  forecasts  given  of  it  tell  of  duels,  escapes  from 
dungeons,  thrilling  episodes  among  highwaymen,  and  the  like. 
Clearly  it  is  to  be  in  what  may  be  called  Stevenson's  'kidnaped' 
manner,  and  if  he  had  shown  us  nothing  better  we  should  have 
prized  it  reverently'.  But' Weir  of  Hermiston'  reveals  a  Stevenson 
we  had  hardly  known  before.  There  may  have  been  some  hair- 
breadth and  blood-curdling  business  in  the  author's  projects  for  the 
tale.  But  these  opening  six  chapters  spread  out  a  broad  and  rich 
field  of  serious  work,  with  a  dozen  noteworthy  personages,  great 
and  little,  painted  with  extraordinary  mastery  of  character  and 


the  promise  of  a  real  story  among  them  which  should  be  worth  a 
hundred  'romances  of  adventure.'  The  figures  of  the  Lord  Jus- 
tice Clerk  and  his  son  Archie  are  as  fine  as  anything  in  Steven- 
son's whole  gallery  of  men  folk,  but  much  more  striking  still  is 
the  young  girl,  Christiana  Elliot,  whom  the  sixth  chapter  brings 
in  the  foreground.  For  the  first  time  there  is  a  Stevenson  hero- 
ine who  interests  and  wholly  pleases  her  creator.  The  Catriona 
who  preceded  her  was  an  empty  shadow,  but  this  Christina  is 
glowing  with  life.  In  fact.  Stevenson  at  forty-four  had  just  at- 
tained the  point  where  he  could  paint  a  woman  as  well  as  men — 
and  then  at  a  stroke  the  hand  stiffens  and  the  brush  falls.  C>h, 
the  irreparable  pity  of  it  \"— Harold  I-rcdcrick,  in  the  New  York 
Times. 


Wagner's  Power  as  a  Musical  Director.— "As  a  con- 
ductor, technically  and  intellectually,  Wagner  can  surely  be  given 
the  highest  place.  He  ruled  the  musicians  completely  with  his 
gestures — yes,  even  sometimes  with  his  eyes  alone.  He  lifted  them 
up  into  the  fairy  realms  of  his  imagination,  and  confided  tasks  to 
them  which  they  had  never  before  thought  of.  He  inflamed  them 
with  his  fiery  eyes  ;  an  energetic  sweep  of  his  baton  would  bring 
out  a  heavy  chord  from  his  orchestra  such  as  had  never  before 
been  heard  from  it ;  the  oboe  player  suddenly  found  himself 
able  to  play  the  so-called  cadence  in  the  first  movement  of  the  C- 
minor  Symphony  with  a  seemingly  infinite  breath  and  a  sobbing 
tenderness  which  made  one  think  he  was  listening  to  an  entirely 
new  phrase.  Wagner  in  the  conductor's  stand,  was  an  enemy  of 
many  words;  deeds  were  his  demonstrations.  His  attitude  be- 
fore an  orchestra  was  like  that  of  a  general,  firm,  sure,  energetic; 
he  did  not  shrink  up  to  dwarf's  size  at  a  piano,  nor  jump  up  like 
a  bird  of  prey  at  a  fort,  but  seemed  always  a  piece  of  majesty 
conducting,  or  rather  composing,  the  music.  Only  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  the  expression  of  the  eyes,  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
played  the  orchestral  piece  along  with  the  musicians,  and  reflected 
the  entire  contents  of  the  composition,  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  musicians  learned  his  wishes  so  quickly.  They  were 
always  in  a  state  of  enthusiasm,  and  his  witticisms  thrown  out 
in  the  pauses  kept  them  continually  in  a  state  of  good-humor 
throughout  the  longest  and  most  wearying  rehearsals." — Anton 
Seidl,  in  The  American  Art  Journal. 


"News,  News!" — Our  always  interesting  contemporary 
and  neighbor.  The  Outlook,  has  the  following  sensible  remarks  to 
make  on  the  subject  of  "News  "  :  "A  good  many  editors  seem  to 
interpret  the  word  'news'  as  meaning  only  the  abnormal,  the 
immoral,  and  the  sensational.  Information  about  the  normal, 
healthy  life  of  the  world  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  com- 
pass ;  its  crimes,  diseases,  insanities,  lust,  and  perversities  are 
magnified  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  importance.  Not 
many  weeks  ago  the  first,  and  therefore  the  most  important,  page 
of  one  of  the  leading  journals  in  the  country  was  filled,  on  Sun- 
day morning,  with  monotonous  reports  of  local  crimes  and  scan- 
dals. There  was  not  a  word  about  what  was  going  on  in  the 
great  world ;  no  recognition  of  national,  governmental,  relig- 
ious, educational,  or  philanthropic  movements;  no  comment  on 
the  industrial  life  of  men  ;  but  an  entire  page  surrendered  to  1<  cal 
thefts,  arsons,  and  crimes!  The  absence  of  the  sense  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  news  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  way  in  which  most 
newspapers  treat  the  colleges.  There  are  a  few  journals  of  high 
standing  which  regularly  report  college  news,  but  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  newspapers,  except  at  Commencement  season,  sur- 
render space  to  the  colleges  only  when  there  is  some  disturbance 
to  report;  and  every  college  oflficer  knows  from  sad  experience 
that  the  slightest  infraction  of  the  law,  the  least  outbreak  of 
youthful  exuljcrance.  is  elaborated  and  padded  until  it  fills  a  col- 
umn or  columns,  and  is  treated  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  inter- 
national importance." 


Lady  Isahel  Burton,  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Burton,  died  in  London  on 
Marcli  23,  in  which  place  she  was  born  March  20,  iSji.  Her  life  was  full  of 
adventure.  For  many  years  she  traveled  with  her  husband,  often  being 
forced  to  adopt  male  attire  when  among  the  savage  tribes  of  the  East.  Her 
name  became  well  known  after  his  death  through  her  action  in  burning  the 
manuscript  of  his  translation  of  "The  Scented  Garden,"  from  the  Persian 
of  Saadi.  which  she  considered  unfit  for  publication.  Since  Sir  Richard's 
death  Lady  Burton  had  lived  in  retirement. 

All  the  money  for  the  beacon  in  memory  of  Tennyson  has  been  sub- 
scribed, the  monolith  for  the  shaft  has  been  successfully  quarried  in  Corn- 
wall, and  the  monument  will  be  set  up  in  the  fall.  Of  the  $4,750  subscribed, 
$1,250  came  from  the  United  States. 
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SCIENCE. 


WHAT    IS   A    NEBULA? 

THE  curious  hazy,  cloud-like  objects  known  as  nebulae  have 
long  been  objects  of  great  interest  to  astronomers,  who 
have  felt  that  a  full  explanation  of  them  would  go  a  good  way 
toward  solving  the  problem  of  world-formation.  Before  the  days 
of  powerful  telescopes  it  was  very  generally  supposed  that  the 
nebuhe  were  all  masses  of  chaotic  matter — the  material  of  uni- 
verses yet  uncreated;  but  when  it  was  found  that  with  higher 
magnifying  power  many  of  them  proved  to  be  distant  star- 
clusters,  like  our  Milky  Way,  it  began  to  be  thought  that  all 
might  thus  be  accounted  for.  The  invention  of  the  spectroscope, 
however,  showed  that  many  of  them  consisted,  at  least,  in  ])art  of 
glowing  gases.  Some  have  thought  that  these,  which  are  the 
true  nebulae,  are  masses  of  hot  gas,  which  will  upon  cooling  con- 
dense into  worlds;  others,  like  Lockyer,  the  English  astronomer, 
regard  them  as  swarms  of  meteorites  whose  frequent  collisions 
have  knocked  off  and  turned  to  vapor  some  of  their  substance. 
In  an  article  in  Know /edge,  February,  Mr.  E.  Walter  Maunder, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  adduces  many  facts 
in  support  ot  the  view  that  they  are  clusters  of  suns — but  suns  in 
which  the  envelope  known  as  the  corona  is  enormously  more 
prominent  than  in  our  own  luminary.  We  quote  below  portions 
of  his  article.     Our  illustration  is  from  Gaui  (Leipsic,  December)  : 

"It  is  hard  enough  to  understand  how  we  can  have  gaseous 
masses  of  such  enormous  extent  [as  the  nebulas].  The  difficulty 
is  increased  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  extreme  must  be  their 


SPIKAL  NEBUL.*:   I.N   TllK  CONSTELLATION    PISCES. 
(From  a  photoxrupli  by  Dr.  Isaiic  Roberts.) 

average  tenuity.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Ranyard 
showed  that  in  the  case  of  the  Orion  nebula,  evidently  one  of 
the  densest,  there  was  good  cause  to  think  that  its  mean  density 
could  not  exceed  one  ten-lhousand-millionth  of  that  of  our  atmo- 
sphere at  sea-level.  To  this  we  have  to  add  the  yet  further  diffi- 
culty that  the  nebula  has  no  slight  Iviminosity,  and  the  extension 
of  its  spectrum  far  into  the  ultra-violet  points  to  a  considerable 
elevation  of  temperature.     Vet.  o  :  the  other  hand,  the  presence 


of  the  yellow  line  of  helium  would  indicate  that,  in  those  regions 
which  give  this  line,  the  gas  is  at  a  far  higher  pressure  than  that 
just  indicated.  Lastly  (and  perhaps  the  most  difficult  feature  of 
all),  while  we  should  expect  a  freely  expanding  gas  to  diffuse 
itself  equally  and  indefinitely  in  all  directions,  we  find  nebulae 
taking  strange  and  complicated  shapes,  and  showing  here  and  there 
strongly  marked  outlines. 

"If  we  think  of  nebulaj  as  merely  vast  extensions  of  rarefied 
gas,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand  this  last-named  pecu- 
liarity. .  .  .  But  if  we  follow  out  the  idea  already  suggested, 
that  there  are  in  sidereal  space  systems  wherein  the  arrangement 
of  matter  differs  from  that  in  the  solar  system  in  two  directions — 
first,  instead  of  being  concentrated  into  one  sun  it  is  distributed 
among  many  ;  and,  next,  instead  of  the  chief  bulk  of  each  of 
these  suns  lying  below  the  photosphere,  a  disproportionate 
amount  exists  in  the  form  of  chromosphere  and  corona — it  is  easy 
to  see  that  an  appearance  might  be  created  not  different  from  that 
which  we  recognize  in  many  nebulae. 

"The  aspect  of  such  a  system,  as  viewed  from  our  standpoint, 
would  vary  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  stars,  and  the 
relative  importance  of  the  actual  stars  themselves  and  of  their 
appendages.   .   .   . 

"If  we  imagined  such  a  transformation  to  take  place  in  our 
own  system,  the  sun  being  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  self-lumi- 
nous Jupiter  and  the  various  planets  raised  to  the  rank  of  miniature 
suns,  all  with  extended  chromospheres  and  coronae,  and  we  were 
to  view  the  whole  from  a  great  distance,  it  would  appear  to  us  as 
a  spiral  nebula;  irregular  and  broken,  it  may  be,  but  still  ap- 
proximating to  the  spiral  form.      [Compare  illustration.] 

'"The  example  of  Saturn's  rings,  where  we  have  a  vast  number 
of  small  bodies  so  evenly  distributed  as  to  appear  like  a  series  of 
solid  concentric  rings,  and  the  usual  diagrams  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, may  suggest  that  a  similar  target-like  appearance  would 
result.  But  this  would  not  be  the  case  unless  the  subdivision 
were  carried  to  the  same  extreme  extent  as  in  the  Saturnian 
annuli.  However  complicated  the  orbits  of  the  various  little  suns 
might  be,  each  body  would  only  occupy  one  part  of  its  orbit  at 
any  given  time,  and  there  would  be  no  other  bodies,  except  by 
accident,  to  mark  out  the  rest  of  its  course.  At  any  given  time 
the  distribution  of  these  sunlets  would  be  unsymmetrical ;  but  the 
general  tendency,  however  irregular  and  broken  their  arrange- 
ment, would  usually  be  toward  the  spiral  form. 

"  Such  an  object  as  the  great  spiral  nebula  in  Canes  Venatici 
need  not,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  rotating  gases,  subject  to 
no  control  but  that  of  the  general  mass.  It  is  difficult,  indeed, 
to  see  how  it  could  be  conceived  as  such.  But  the  gases  which 
make  their  presence  evident  in  it  are  probably  under  the  control 
of  a  great  number  of  somewhat  small  suns,  which  form  the 
bright  knots  that  trace  out  its  remarkable  spirals.  They  form,  in 
effect,  the  chromospheres  of  these  little  orbs.   .   .   . 

"To  sum  up,  I  would  wish  to  urge  that  our  best  and  safest  way 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  sidereal  structures  is  to  argue 
from  the  one  system  which  is  sufficiently  near  us  to  reveal  some- 
thing of  its  character — that  is  to  say,  our  own.  But  that,  while 
we  may  reasonably  take  its  constitution  as  a  type,  just  as  the 
structure  of  one  vertebrate  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  all,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  find  the  largest  differences  in  the  scale  upon 
which  other  systems  are  built,  and  in  the  proportions  which  their 
several  parts  bear  to  each  other.  And  a  system  in  which  the 
total  mass  was  distributed  among  very  many  small  members, 
and  in  which  the  chromospheric  and  coronal  element  was  in  large 
excess  of  the  truly  stellar,  would  undoubtedly  appear  to  us  as  a 
nebula.  Whether  there  are  nebuhe  of  an  altogether  different 
type  is  a  question  beyond  my  present  purpose." 


T 


ROLE  OF    FATS    IN    THE  ANIMAL  BODY. 

HE  teachings  of  the  most  recent  researches  on  this  disputed 
question  are  summarized  in  a  brief  notice  in  Der  Stetn  der 
Weiseti  (Vienna,  February  15),  which  we  translate  below: 

"  In  the  processes  that  go  on  in  the  body  three  groups  of  carbon 
compounds  undergo  a  combustion  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — 
albumins,  carbohydrates,  and  fats.  Regarding  the  dilYerent 
functions  of  these  materials  only  this  much  is  certain  :  that  albu- 
min is  indispensable  to  the  building-up  of  new  cells  and  the  re- 
l)air  of  waste  material,  and  that  carbon  compounds,  free  from 
nitrogen,  serve  as  fuel  for  tlic  production  of  heat  and  mechanical 
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work.  These  compounds  consist  of  carbohj-drates  and  fats  and 
very  probably  of  albumins  also.  It  can  also  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  animal  body  can  avail  itself  not  only  of  fat  but  also  of 
carbohydrates  as  fuel ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  assumed  that  in  the 
normal  physiological  conditions  fat  and  the  carbohydrates  play 
different  roles.  It  should  be  noted  that  Nature  herself  has  given 
to  the  infant  in  milk — without  doubt  an  absolutely  appropriate 
means  of  nourishment — not  only  albumin  but  fat  and  carbohy- 
drates. In  most  kinds  of  animals,  especially  in  men,  the  propor- 
tion of  sugar  in  milk  is  greater  than  that  of  fat,  while  on  the  other 
hand  Dr.  Gurdy  of  St.  Andrews  has  found  in  whale's  milk  the 
enormous  amount  of  forty  per  cent,  of  fat. 

"The  general  opinion  is  this,  that  the  strength-producing  fuel 
in  muscie  is  one  of  the  compounds  belonging  to  the  carbohydrate 
group,  glycogen  or  some  similar  compound,  by  whose  combus- 
tion, together  with  the  production  of  work,  some  heat  is  also  in- 
evitably produced.  In  ordinary  circumstances  this  suffices  to 
raise  the  bodily  temperature  to  its  normal  height.  But  if  this  can 
not  be  reached  thus,  otlier  substances  must  be  used  as  fuel.  Heat 
produced  by  muscular  work  in  the  animal  body  is  best  obtained 
from  the  carbohydrates  of  the  food,  but  besides  this  the  indis- 
pensable production  of  heat  is  best  attained  through  fats.  This 
corresponds  with  the  instinctive  choice  of  foods  made  by  men, 
who  in  the  tropics  eat  little  fat,  while  the  dweller  in  polar  regions 
devours  large  quantities  of  it  to  feed  his  bodily  combustion. 

"Moderate  use  of  alcohol  causes  a  deposit  of  fat,  because,  while 
alcohol  is  not  turned  into  a  fuel  in  the  muscle  and  nerve  cells,  it 
serves  as  a  pure  fuel  in  the  organism  and  replaces  the  combustion 
of  fat.  The  reason  that  the  use  of  alcohol  is  so  dangerous  in  the 
polar  regions  is  that  alcohol  favors  the  throwing-off  of  heat  in 
great  degree,  so  that  the  effect  is  as  if  the  stove  in  a  room  should 
be  heated  red-hot  and  then  all  the  doors  and  windows  should  be 
thrown  open." — Translated  for 'Ywv.  Litek.a.rv  Digest. 


INFLUENCE   OF  THE    MIND  OVER    DISEASE. 

THE  lengths  to  which  mind-curists  and  faith-curists  havegone 
in  advocacy  of  their  special  methods,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  modes  of  treatment,  have  caused  many  persons  to  look 
askance  at  all  assertions  regarding  the  influence  of  the  mind  over 
bodily  functions  and  processes,  yet  no  physiological  fact  is  better 
established  than  the  existence  of  suth  an  influence.  Regarding 
some  phases  of  it  Modern  Medicine  (February)  has  the  following 
to  say  editorially,  its  remarks  being  suggested  by  an  address 
made  recently  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Clouston  before  the  Royal  Medical 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  We  quote  a  few  paragraphs 
below  : 

"Every  bodily  organ  and  function  is  represented  in  the  cortex 
of  the  brain,  by  means  of  which  all  are  harmonized  and  unified. 
Each  neuron,  with  its  hundreds  of  fibers  and  its  thousands  of 
dendrites,  has  relation  to  some  particular  part  and  function,  and 
is  connected  not  only  with  all  other  neurons  but,  directly  or  in- 
directly, with  multitudes  of  other  similar  structures  which  help  to 
form  the  brain.  Every  function  of  the  body — laughing,  talking, 
weeping,  digestion,  sweating,  etc. — is  affected  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  brain  cortex.    .   .    . 

"The  evidence  that  the  brain  cortex  regulates  absorption, 
secretion,  vascular  tone,  as  well  as  the  various  tissue  changes  and 
other  activities  of  the  body,  is  complete.  Sores  in  melancholic 
persons  will  not  heal.  In  cases  of  lung  disease  in  idiots  and  im- 
beciles, there  is  so  little  resisting  power  against  the  tubercular 
bacillus  that  two  thirds  of  them  die  of  consumption.  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  noted  that  grief  or  hunger  is  nearly  always  followed  by 
fever  in  certain  parts  of  Africa.  When  in  Mexico  two  years  ago, 
we  found  that  quite  a  proportion  of  chronic  invalids  attributed 
their  illness  to  getting  angry,  a  fit  of  anger  in  that  country  being 
usually  followed  by  a  severe  illness.  Death  occurs  in  many 
cases,  not  so  much  because  of  disease  as  because  of  the  dimin- 
ished resisting  mental  and  nervous  force  which  opposes  it.  A 
bad  memory  and  an  attack  of  eczema  in  a  man  of  seventy-five 
may  be  due  to  the  same  cause.  A  cheerful  and  buoyant  mind  as 
•well  as  a  sound  brain  are  all- important  in  both  the  prevention  and 
the  healing  of  disease. 

"Blisters  have  been  caused  by  suggestions  during  hypnotic 
conditions.   .    .    .   Warts  have  been  charmed  away,  gout  swellings 


have  disappeared  at  the  cry  of  '  Mad  dog'  or  '  Fire. '  These  are 
extraordinary  examples  of  an  action  just  as  real,  tho  less  patent, 
of  the  influence  which  the  brain  is  continually  exercising  upon 
other  portions  of  the  body. 

"Most  diseases  are  aggravated  at  night  when  the  brain  is  least 
active.  Most  convulsive  attacks  occur  at  that  time.  'What 
man's  courage  is  as  great  at  three  in  the  morning  as  at  midday? 
What  man's  judgment  is  as  clear  then?'  'Hallucinations,  as  well 
as  fears,  are  most  apt  to  appear  at  night. '  'To  check  many  dis- 
eases we  can  not  employ  better  therapeutics  than  to  strengthen 
the  cortex,  and  thus  strengthen  the  mental  energy.'  'To  this 
end  the  first  thing  the  good  doctor  does  is  to  inspire  confidence  in 
his  patient. '  Dr.  Clouston  thus  presents  a  good  foundation  for 
a  scientific  mind-cure  which  some  ingenious  therapeutist  will 
doubtless  some  day  work  out  in  detail." 


1 


WHY    SAND    FLOATS   ON    WATER. 

T  is  well  known  that  small  dry  particles  of  substances  heavier 
than  water  will  float  upon  that  liquid  by  means  of  capillary 
action,  the  surface  tension  of  the  water,  forming  a  depression 
much  larger  than  the  particle,  produces  the  same  effect  as  if  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  particle  had  been  lessened.  In  an  article 
in  The  American  Geologist  (January)  Frederic  W.  Simonds  says 
that  he  has  observed  this  phenomenon  on  a  large  scale  on  the 
Llano  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado.  The  particles  seen 
floating  in  this  case  are  of  so-called  "granite  sand,"  much  larger 
than  the  fine  dust  with  which  tiie  phenomenon  is  usually  ob- 
served, making  it  unusual  and  even  a  little  mysterious.  We 
quote  Mr.  Sinionds's  description  : 

"The  morning  after  my  arrival,  the  river  was  found  to  be  ri- 
sing, and,  as  I  stood  on  the  bank,  at  the  point  where  we  secured 
our  water-supply,  I  noticed  a  considerable  froth  and  what  ap- 
peared to  me  at  the  time  scum  passing  down  the  stream.  I 
spoke  of  the  condition  of  the  river  to  my  companion,  Mr.  Laurence 
D.  Brooks,  of  Austin,  who  remarked  that  what  seemed  to  be 
scum  was  really  sand.  I  thereupon  went  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and,  dipping  up  some  of  the  floating  material,  was  aston- 
ished to  find  that  the  patches  were  composed  of  sand,  mainly  of 
quartz.  At  this  time— half-past  nine  or  ten — the  water  supported 
a  large  number  of  patches,  which  varied  in  area  from  less  than  a 
square  inch  up  to  several  square  inches,  all  swept  along  by  the 
current.   ... 

"A  week  later,  when  the  river  was  well  down  and  the  sandy 
stretches  of  its  bed  had  become  quite  dry  on  their  surface,  I  gath- 
ered .sand  by  hSndfuls,  and  sent  it  floating  down  the  stream  in 
such  quantities  that  the  sand-rafts  actually  cast  shadows  on  the 
bottom  as  they  pas.sed." 

From  experiments  made  by  the  author  of  the  article  it  appears 
that  ability  to  float  is  not  confined  to  any  one  kind  of  sand.  Out 
of  fourteen  specimens,  only  one  failed  to  show  some  signs  of 
floating.  Mr.  Simonds  believes  that  the  surface  tension  of  the 
liquid,  as  suggested  above,  is  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  His 
explanation  in  full  is  in  the  following  words : 

"When  shaded,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  floating  sand-grains 
cause  a  depression  of  the  water's  surface,  which  indeed  is  quite 
as  apparent  in  the  case  of  isolated  grains  as  in  that  of  patches. 
I  recall  one  instance  where  the  depression,  of  very  short  duration, 
possibly  but  a  few  seconds,  was  so  great  as  to  be  positively  start- 
ling. As  I  was  sprinkling  some  sand  upon  the  river,  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  a  pebble  almost  as  large  as  the  end  of  my  little 
finger  fell  into  the  center  of  a  floating  patch,  which,  to  my  great 
astonishment  and  delight,  was  depressed  like  a  funnel  for,  say, 
half  an  inch,  before  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  phenomenon 
broke  through  the  surface  and  sank  to  the  bottom. 

"It  appears  from  these  and  other  observations  that  the  weight 
of  the  sand-grains  actually  depresses  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
yet  the  elastic  reaction  of  that  surface  is  sufficiently  great  to  pre- 
vent them  from  sinking,  especially  when  the  resistance  offered  by 
their  angularity  is  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  launching  of 
grains  the  more  rounded  would  tend  to  roll  over  in  the  water  and 
thus  become  wet,  in  consequence  of  which  they  would  sink,  while 
those  of  an  irregular  shape  would  overcome  the  tendency  to  roll 
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and  remain  partially  dry,   thus  fulfilling  a   condition   necessary 
for  floating." 

Commenting  upon  Mr.  Simonds's  account  The  Engineering 
Magazine,  says  editorially  : 

"This  is  a  good  account  of  careful  observations  of  a  very  inter- 
esting phenomenon  that  has  hitherto  attracted  little  attention, 
and  which  may  have  an  important  relation  to  the  formation  of 
channels  and  banks  in  rivers.  Further  study,  however,  may 
evolve  a  different  theory  of  its  cause  ;  that  above  given  does  not 
seem  entirely  adequate." 

It  maybe  said,  in  conclusion,  that  in  The  American  Journal 
of  Science  during  iSgo,  James  C.  Graham  reported  this  same 
phenomenon  as  noticed  by  him  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  ac- 
counted for  it  in  substantiallv  the  same  way. 


Fig.  I.— The  Cardbo.'^rd  Cut  out  to  Show 
THE  Picture  on  thp:  Gei-atink  Plate. 


EVERY    MAN    HIS   OWN    PHOTO-ENGRAVER. 

WE  translate  from  La  Xature  (Paris,  March  14)  the  follow- 
ing description  by  M.  Henri  Coupin  of  the  process  of  Dr. 

E.  Brard  for  obtaining  from  photographs  plates  for  printing— a 

process  so  simple  that 
any  amateur  photog- 
rapher can  make  use 
of  it.  Says  JI.  Coupin  : 
"  Every  one  knows 
the  importance  that 
photo -engraving  has 
assumed  in  the  illus- 
tration of  papers  and 
books,  and  what  an 
impulse  it  has  given 
to  them.  Nowadays 
no  one  writes  a  word 
without  accompany- 
ing it  with  the  repro- 
duction of  a  photo- 
graph or  of  a  design,  either  to  elucidate  the  text  or  to  please  the  eye. 

Unfortunately  the  manipulations  that  are  necessary  to  obtain  a 

plate  for  printing  are 

not  within  the  power 

of      everybody  —  far 

from   it ;    and  we  are 

forced  to  rely  on  the 

skilled     workman. 

What     new     impulse 

would     be    given    to 

photo-engraving  if  the 

amateur  himself  could 

make    his    stereotype 

blocks !     This    is    the 

problem    that  Dr.   E. 

Brard  has  set  himself 

to  solve,   and  h«  has 

succeeded  in  doing  it. 

We  shall  say  here  only 

a  fewwords  about  the  process,  merely  giving  an  idea  of  its  principle. 
"The  steps  are  only  five  in  number,  as  follows  : 

"i.  The  taking  of  a 
photographic  nega- 
tive. Everybody  un- 
derstands how  to  do 
this,  but  it  should  be 
done  as  well  as  possi- 
ble. "2.  The  prepara- 
tion of  a  gelatinized 
plate,  either  smooth 
when  an  engraving  is 
to  1)0  repioduccd,  or 
r  c  t  i  c  u  ];ilcd  when  a 
llj  photograph  is  to  be 
r  e  p  r  o  d  u  c  c  d  by  the 
half-tone  process. 
This  plate  is  sensi- 
tized by  dipping  it  in  the  following  liquid  and  then  letting  it  dry 

in  the  dark  : 


Fig. 


-Preparation  of  the  Brass  Frame 
BY  Using  Flat  Pincers. 


Fig   3.— Preharation  of  the  Armature. 


Fig.  4.— The  Finished  Armature. 


Bichromate  of  potash 12  grams 

Bichromate  of  ammonia 6        " 

Water 1,000        " 

"3.  Printing  the  photograph  on  the  gelatin-bichromate  plates 
[from  the  negative].  This  operation  is  performed  in  a  printing- 
frame,  as  in  the  prepa- 
"i  ration  of  positives.  It 
is  the  most  delicate 
step,  for  the  time  of 
exposure  to  the  light 
must  be  well  calcu- 
lated. 

"4.  The  plate  is  de- 
veloped at  first  with 
cold  water,  then  with 
warmer  and  warmer 
water,  till  the  picture 
stands  out  clearly  in 
relief. 

"5.  Formation  of 
the  typographic  plate. 
For  this  a  special  kind  of  pyrite  is  used,  which  M.  Brard  calls 
'pyritol ;'  it  is  hard  like  a  metal,  melts  at  115°  [239'  F.].  and  sol- 
idifies very  quickly.  Nevertheless,  to  give  it  greater  resisting 
power  it  is  reinforced,  as  we  shall  describe,  with  an  armature  of 
type  metal. 

"The  plate  of  bichromated  gelatin  is  taken  from  the  water, 
sponged,  and  laid  flat  on  the  table.  On  it  is  placed  a  sheet  of 
cardboard,  from  the  center  of  which  has  been  removed  a  portion 
just  as  large  as  the  part  of  the  picture  that  is  to  appear.  On  this 
is  placed  a  brass  frame  with  vertical  sides,  forming  a  sort  of  open 
l:)ox  whose  bottom  is  occupied  by  the  gelatin.  The  upper  edge  of 
this  box  must  be  just 
at  type  height  from 
the  gelatin,  if  the  ste- 
reotype plate  is  to  be 
used  with  printed 
characters. 

"The  inside  face  of 
the  frame  and  the  gel- 
atin having  been  oiled, 
a  thin  layer  of  the 
pyritol  is  poured  in, 
which  makes  an  exact 
cast  of  all  the  reliefs 
and  depressions  of  the 
plate.  At  this  moment 
the    armature    is   put 

in.  .   .   .   More  pyritol  is  poured  in,  so  as  to  fasten  the  first  layer 
to  the  armature,  up  to  about  half  the  thickness  of  the  latter. 

"When  the  whole  has  been  allowed  to  cool  and  the  various 
parts  of  the  mold  have  been  removed,  we  have  a  stereotype  plate 
that  does  not  need  to  be  fastened  to  a  wooden  block  and  that  can 
be  set  at  once  in  the  printer's  forms. 

"The  process  is  very  simple  and  within  the  power  of  every- 
body. The  reproductions  that  M.  Brard  has  made  with  his  proc- 
ess are  very  good,  at  least  for  the  reproduction  of  engraved  de- 
signs. They  are  less  perfect  for  photographs,  but,  as  M.  Brard 
himself  says,  the  process  is  capable  of  further  improvements." — 
Translated  for  Tiik  Literary  Digest. 


Fig.  5.— Pouring  in  the  Pyritol. 


HAVE    INVENTIONS    INJURED    US? 

'  I  ""HE  old  spirit  of  opposition  to  mechanical  labor-saving  devices 
-*■  lias  not  3'ct  entirely  died  out  even  in  this  country.  We 
should  expect  it  to  survive  among  the  ignorant  peasantry  of  some 
lands  across  the  sea,  but  it  is  quite  out  of  place  in  this  land  of 
technological  schools  and  workshops.  Yet  it  exists,  as  is  pointed 
out  by  William  C.  Dodge  in  an  article  in  The  Engineering 
Magazine  (New  York.  March),  entitled  "Opposition  to  Inven- 
tions." We  quote  below  a  few  paragraphs  from  this  article  giv- 
ing instances  of  such  opposition  in  the  past  and  its  survival  to  the 
present  day  : 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  tilings  in  the  history  of  mankind 
is  the  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  inventions  and  improve- 
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ments  which  has  existed  from  the  earliest  times,  and  still  exists 
to  some  extent.    .   .   . 

"As  illustrative  of  this  spirit  of  opposition,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  cite  a  few  instances. 

"When,  in  1807,  Papin  of  France,  the  inventor  of  the  digester 
in  universal  use  for  paper-making  and  many  other  purposes,  and 
also  of  the  lever  safety-valve,  made  a  small  steamboat  and  ran  it 
down  the  river  Fulda,  the  ignorant  boatmen,  who,  like  some  of 
the  laboring-men  of  the  present  day,  thought  it  would  injure  their 
business,  seized  and  destroyed  it.   .   .   . 

"When  Jacquard  invented  his  loom,  which  was  so  wonderful 
that  the  great  Arnot,  French  minister  of  war,  caused  him  to  be 
brought  into  his  presence  and  said  to  him,  'Are  you  the  man 
■who  can  do  what  the  Almighty  can  not — tie  a  knot  in  a  stretched 
string?'  there  was  the  strongest  opposition  to  its  introduction, 
culminating  in  a  mob  of  the  silk  weavers,  who  took  it  from  his 
house  into  the  streets,  broke  it  up.  and  burned  the  fragments. 

"It  was  the  same  with  Hargreaves  in  England,  when  he  in- 
vented his  spinning-jenny  in  1763.  He  was  persecuted  by  his 
fellow  workmen,  who  seized  his  machine,  broke  it  in  pieces,  and 
drove  him  from  his  native  town.   .  .  . 

"This  opposition  to  and  unbelief  in  the  possibility  of  the  suc- 
cess of  inventions  has  not  been  confined  to  the  ignorant  alone, 
but  has  been  shared  by  many  educated  and  even  great  men. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  railroad  in  the  United  States, 
Chancellor  Livingston,  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  published  a  letter  in  which,  as  he  thought,  he  deinon- 
strated  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  proposed  undertaking.  His 
reasons  were,  first,  that  it  would  req^^ire  a  massive  substructure 
of  masonry  the  whole  length  of  the  road,  and  that  would  be  so 
expensive  that  it  would  not  pay;  second,  the  momentum  of  such 
a  moving  body  as  a  train  of  cars  would  be  so  great  that  the  train 
could  not  be  stopped  until  it  got  several  miles  past  the  place  ; 
and,  third,  no  one  would  want  to  risk  his  life  flying  through  the 
air  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

"So,  too,  Daniel  Webster  expressed  grave  doubts  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  railroads,  saying,  among  other  things,  that  the  frost  on 
the  rails  would  prevent  the  train  from  moving,  or  from  being 
stopped  if  it  did  move.   .   .    . 

"It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  scientists  of  Europe  demon- 
strated mathematically  that  the  electric  current  could  not  be 
divided  for  incandescent  lighting;  but  to-day  the  contrary  is 
demonstrated  by  millions  on  millions  of  incandescent  lights,  illu- 
minating every  spot  where  civilized  man  resides. 

"But  the  strangest  of  all  things  in  this  connection  is  the  fact 
that,  even  in  this  enlightened  age,  there  are  men  who  still  insist 
that  inventions  are  injurious.  It  is  not  many  years  since  that,  in 
a  paper  published  at  the  national  capital,  there  was  the*  state- 
ment that  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  and  the  sewing- 
machine  were  two  of  the  greatest  curses  that  ever  befell  mankind  ! 

"It  is,  moreover,  a  matter  of  history  that  in  certain  sections  of 
this  enlightened  land  prayers  were  fervently  offered  in  churches 
beseeching  that  the  wickedness  of  the  newly  invented  sewing- 
machine,  which  it  was  supposed  would  rob  the  sewing-women 
of  their  means  of  obtaining  a  living,  might  become  apparent,  and 
its  promoters  be  stricken  by  a  conviction  of  their  wrong-doing  in 
making  it,  and  thus  be  told  by  Heaven  to  desist  from  its  manu- 
facture. .   .   . 

"This  spirit  of  opposition  exists  to-day  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent among  the  labor-unions,  whose  members,  without  investi- 
gating the  subject,  are  made  to  believe  that  labor-saving  machin- 
ery deprives  them  of  employment,  or  at  least  will  lessen  their 
wages,  just  as  the  silk  weavers  of  Lyons  thought  in  regard  to 
Jacquard's  loom,  and  as  the  spinners  of  Lancashire  thought  in 
reference  to  ^argreaves's  spinning-jenny." 

Mr.  Dodge  now  proceeds  to  show  both  by  argument  and  statis- 
tics that  these  fears  are  unfounded.     He  says  : 

"It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  when  a  new  invention  is  introduced 
which  revolutionizes  some  particular  art  or  branch  of  business, 
it  at  first  decreases  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  that  par- 
ticular line  ;  but  that  is  only  temporary,  for  in  a  short  time  the 
result  is  a  cheapening  of  the  product,  a  greatly  increased  demand 
for  it  because  of  this  cheapening,  and  then  necessarily  an  in- 
creased demand  for  laborers  in  that  line,  and  almost  universally 
at  increased  wages. 

"The  statistics  of  the  country  show  this  to  be  true  beyond  the 
possibility  of  question.     The  records  of  the  labor  bureau  show 


that  from  1S60  to  1880,  the  most  prolific  period  in  this  country  of 
inventions,  and  the  most  intensified  in  all  directions  of  their  in- 
troduction, the  population  increased  59.51  per  cent.,  while  in  the 
same  period  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  all  occupations — 
manufacturing,  agriculture,  domestic  service,  and  everything — 
increased  109.87  per  cent.  ;  and  in  the  decade  from  1S70  to  1880 
the  population  increased  30.08  per  cent.,  while  the  number  of 
persons  employed  increased  39  per  cent." 


Poplar-Trees  as  Lightning-Rods.— In  the  FJektmche 
Zeituiig,  February  27.  Professor  Hess  discusses  the  subject  of 
trees  in  general  and  their  tendency  to  be  struck  by  lightning,  with 
special  reference  to  the  poplar.  We  quote  substantially  from  an 
abstract  in  The  Electrical  World:  "Jonesco  made  experiments 
with  pieces  of  wood  of  different  kinds  placed  between  the  poles 
of  a  Iloltz  machine,  using  as  an  indicator  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity which  must  be  accumulated  before  a  spark  passes,  from 
which  he  determines  the  conductivities  of  different  kinds  of 
woods;  he  concluded  that  woods  containing  fats  were  in  all  cases 
poorer  conductors,  while  those  containing  starch  were  better  con- 
ductors ;  among  the  latter  the  best  were  poplar,  oak,  and  willow, 
and  it  was  concluded  that  therefore  the  poplar-tree  was  a  good 
lightning-conductor.  Other  authorities  are  cited,  one  of  whom 
concluded  that  poplars  planted  near  buildings  would  be  good 
lightning-rods  ;  he  discusses  the  latter  conclusion  and  shows  that 
by  their  position  they  may  become  more  dangerous  than  useful, 
and  he  endeavors  to  determine  the  best  and  worst  distances.  He 
cites  a  number  of  cases  and  shows  that  by  increasing  the  number 
of  trees  the  protection  is  not  increased  and  that  absolute  protec- 
tion is  not  obtained  even  by  a  circle  of  trees  ;  in  a  number  of  cases 
cited  the  lightning  jumped  from  the  trees  to  the  house.  The 
writer  concludes  that  the  danger  in  the  current  jumping  from  the 
trees  to  the  roof  of  a  building  is  very  great  when  the  distance 
between  them  is  less  than  200  centimeters  (6.5  feet)." 


X  Rays  and  Infernal  Machines.— "A  new  and  unex- 
pected application  of  the  Rontgen  rays  is  found  in  their  use  for 
ascertaining  the  contents  of  suspected  infernal  machines."  says 
Industries  and  Iron.  "  Professor  Brouardel,  of  the  Paris  Munici- 
pal Laboratory,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Girard  and  Bordas,  have  given 
an  account  of  their  researches  in  this  direction  at  a  recent  sitting 
of  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  and  if  their  statements  on  the  sub- 
ject are  to  be  accepted  without  reservation,  it  would  appear  that 
many  of  the  extraordinary  precautions  hitherto  required  in  dealing 
with  bombs  may  now  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  contents  of  any 
ordinary  infernal  machine  decided  without  risk.  The  explosive 
machines  experimented  with  were  exactly  similar  to  those  which 
were  forwarded  some  time  since  to  two  prominent  deputies  of  the 
French  Chamber.  The  mechanism  of  these  was  so  adjusted  that 
immediately  the  boxes  were  opened  the  explosion  occurred.  One 
of  these  was  enclosed  in  a  zinc  case,  the  other  in  a  wooden  box. 
In  the  first  case,  the  experiment  was  only  moderately  successful, 
the  impression  on  the  photographic  plate  only  showing  an  indis- 
tinguishable black  mass.  In  the  second,  however,  the  contents 
of  the  bomb  were  clearly  manifested,  nails,  screws,  a  revolver 
cartridge  and  even  the  grains  of  powder  showing  plainly." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

A  PREPARATIOM  of  cork  is  now  beinK  used  for  slreet-paving.  Granulated 
cork  IS  mixed  with  mineral  asphalt  and  other  cohesive  ingredients,  and 
then  compressed  into  large  blocks,  which  are  embedded  in  tar  and  laid  on 
concrete  six  inches  thick.  The  advantages  of  this  sort  of  pavement  are 
cleanliness,  noiselessness,  durability,  elasticity,  and  moderate  cost.  Un- 
like wood,  being  non-absorbent,  it  is  not  maladorous.  It  has  been  tested 
for  several  years  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Australia,  and  has  given  gener- 
eral  satisfaction. 

It  is  suggested  by  Electricity,  London,  that  there  appears  to  be  a  good 
opening  for  the  use  of  electric  heating  in  connection  with  the  fruit  trade. 
The  drying  of  fruit  is  comparatively  a  simple  process,  yet  it  necessitates 
great  care  and  careful  regulation  of  the  temperature.  Heating  with  steam 
is  not  always  satisfactory  and  fuel  is  often  expensive,  but  water-power  in 
fruit  districts  is  usually  abundant.  Electric  heating  could  thus  be  used 
with  advantage,  while  the  electricity  could  be  used  at  the  same  time  for 
other  purposes. 

"Doctor  Roger,  a  French  physiologist,  has  been  making  a  series  of 
experiments  to  determine  the  influence  of  pressure  upon  bacterial  life," 
savs  Modej-n  Medicine.  "  He  found  that  a  pressure  of  550  pounds  had  no 
influence  upon  pus-producing  germs,  germs  of  erysipelas,  bacillus  coli,  and 
several  other  pathogenic  organisms.  A  pressure  of  3,000  atmospheres  had 
no  influence  upon  the  bacillus  coli,  but  slightly  attenuated  the  anthrax 
bacillus." 
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THE   RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 

PURCELL  AND    MANNING. 

'"T^HE  manner  in  which  Mr.  Edmund  Sheridan  Purcell  has  laid 
A  bare  the  interior  life  of  Cardinal  Manning  continues  to  ex- 
ercise the  minds  and  pens  of  journalists  and  other  writers.  In 
The  Nineteenth  Century  for  March,  Mr.  Purcell  himself  turns 
upon  his  critics,  some  of  whom  he  charges  with  "poisoning  the 
wells  of  Catholic  criticism."  Mr.  Purcell  presents  evidence  from 
the  Cardinal's  own  letters  and  conversations  to  show  that  he  was 
fully  authorized  to  write  the  "  Life  "  and  expressly  directed  to  use 
correspondence  and  recount  events  which  he  has  been  blamed  for 
making  public.  He  also  cites  letters  from  the  four  executors 
declining  his  request  for  cooperation,  and  leaving  with  him  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  "  Life. "  He  is  especially  indignant  with 
certain  Catholic  reviews,  and  in  this  connection  says: 

"Just  as  in  a  tied  public-house  no  one  expects  to  obtain  un- 
adulterated liquor,  so  in  a  tied  Catholic  newspaper  far  less  are  to 
be  expected  or  found  criticisms  pure  and  undefiled.  On  occasions 
of  grave  differences  of  opinion  arising  among  Catholics  an  out- 
sider enters  the  office  of  such  a  paper,  as  but  too  often  before 
has  been  the  case,  and  takes  possession  of  the  editorial  chair ; 
and,  while  the  deposed  editor  hides  his  abashed  head  under  the 
table  or  elsewhere  out  of  sight,  the  intruder,  unfettered  by  a 
sense  of  responsibility  or  by  position,  is  busy  in  poisoning  the 
wells  of  Catholic  criticism.  Not  content  with  having  under  his 
control,  for  this  special  occasion  or  that,  one  paper,  the  astute 
poisoner  of  Catholic  opinion  dictates  reviews  or  criticisms  to  the 
editor  of  another  Catholic  paper,  equally  abject  or  equally  servile. 

"The  unhappy  editors  are  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
They  are  the  victims  of  a  vicious  system  which  seeks,  for  the 
supposed  benefit  of  the  Catholic  cause  in  England,  to  suppress 
the  free  expression  of  Catholic  opinion  on  matters  concerning 
which  grave  differences  exist.  Catholics  of  independent  mind 
have  long  looked  upon  this  system  of  adroit  if  gentle  gagging,  on 
special  occasions,  as  a  grievance,  if  not  an  insult.  Of  course  it 
is  only  newspapers  of  a  limited  circulation  which  are  liable  to 
outside  intervention.  Popular  newspapers  of  wide  circulation 
like  The  Universe  and  The  Catholic  Times  maintain  a  manly 
independence  and  decline  extra-editorial  judgments.  Hence  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  even  the  small  influence  which  such  self- 
styled  representarive  papers  once  possessed  in  the  outside  world 
has  long  since  been  lost.  Protestant  readers  would  naturally 
look  on  occasions  of  great  public  interest,  as,  for  instance,  the 
publication  of  the  'Life  of  Cardinal  Manning,'  to  Catholic  news- 
papers for  guidance  or  enlightenment.  They  would  expect  to 
find  fair  and  impartial  criticism,  no  matter  how  hostile,  of  the 
'Life.'  Many  such  readers,  as  I  have  good  reason  for  asserting. 
were  bitterly  disappointed,  and  are  not  slow  in  expressing  freely 
their  surprise  and  indignation  at  the  one-sided,  coarse,  and  pas- 
sionate partizanship  displayed  by  these  anonymous  writers,  who, 
instead  of  maintaining  a  judicial  temper,  appear  as  if  they  were 
holding  an  advocate's  brief.  After  recent  experience,  Protes- 
tants are  not  likely  in  tlie  future  to  consult  Catholic  newsjuipers." 

Averring  that  Cardinal  Manning  was  never  moved  to  action  by 
low  personal  motives,  but  always  by  a  higli  .sense  of  duty,  Mr. 
Purcell  remarks : 

"  In  his  long  opposition  to  Father  Newman.  Cardinal  Manning's 
leading  motive  from  beginning  to  end  was  his  settled  conviction, 
as  is  testified  by  his  letters  to  Mgr.  Talbot,  that  the  illustrious 
Oratorian  was  an  unsound  or  disloyal  Catholic.  This  conviction 
could  not  have  been  expressed  in  terser  or  more  pregnant  terms 
than  those  used  in  his  own  account  of  his 'Variance'  with  J.  II. 
Newman.  Speaking  of  his  opposition  to  Newman,  in  this  auto- 
biographical note.  Cardinal  Manning  said:  'If  I  have  been  op- 
posed to  him.  it  has  only  been  that  I  must  oppose  cither  him  or 
the  Holy  See.'  Again,  in  his  contests  with  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Cardinal  Manning  acted  not  from  motives  of  jiique  or  jealousy, 
but  from  what  he  considered  liigh  grounds  of  ecclesiastical  policy. 
To  suppress  all  these,  not  petty  domestic  squabbles,  but  grave 
ecclesiastical  struggles  of  far-reaching  consequences;  to  throw 
an  impenetrable  veil  over  some  of  the  salient  features  of  Cardinal 
Manning's  character  as  an  ecclesiastical  statesman;   to  bury  in 


oblivion  a  whole  side  of  his  career  during  the  most  active  and 
successful  period  of  his  life,  would  be  to  substitute  a  romance 
or  a  semi-spiritual  legend  for  a  full  and  true  history  of  the  life 
and  character  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  statesman." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Purcell  says  that  what  would,  indeed,  have 
given  far  greater  scandal  than  the  non-suppression  of  Cardinal 
Manning's  diaries  and  letters  would  have  been  their  suppression. 
He  adds : 

"What  would  really  have  injured  the  Catholic  cause  in  Eng- 
land ;  what  would  have  lowered  the  reputation  of  Catholics  for 
truthfulness  and  straightforwardness;  what  would,  indeed,  have 
given  scandal  to  Protestants  and  have  stopped,  perhaps,  conver- 
sions, is — not  what  are  called  by  the  advocates  of  suppression 
'the  intrigues  at  the  Vatican,'  but  the  falsification  of  history — the 
history  of  Cardinal  Manning's  'Life.'  If  there  are  awkward  or 
ugly  facts  in  the  history  of  the  church  or  in  the  lives  of  men  and 
even  of  popes,  the  honest  policy,  recently  laid  down  by  Pope 
Leo  XIII. — not  as  a  counsel  of  perfection  but  as  a  common  every- 
day duty — is,  'Publish  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth.*  no  mat- 
ter even  if  the  reputation  of  a  Pope  suffers  thereby.  But  such 
a  publication,  perchance,  elsewhere,  at  anj'  rate  for  the  moment, 
may  be  looked  upon  as 'almost  a  crime.'  The  English  mind  in- 
stinctively revolts  against  all  such  subterfuges  as  seem  to  indicate 
unfair  play  in  any  form,  open  or  latent.  Englishmen  prefer  the 
straightforward  advice  given  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  in  substance,  if 
not  in  so  many  words  :  'Tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil. '" 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  after  all.  Mr.  Purcell's  chief 
defender.  Several  of  his  letters  to  the  much-berated  biographer 
form  a  postscript  to  the  article.  A  few  .sentences  from  these  let- 
ters are  as  follows : 

"The  suppressions  made  by  Manning  himself  are  an  impenetra- 
ble shield  against  all  attacks  upon  j-ou.  ...  I  honor  more  and 
more  your  outspoken  truthfulness  ;  and  it  does  credit  to  the  Car- 
dinal that  he  seems  to  have  intended  it.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  the 
years  before  1850.  I  have  been  not  merely  interested  by  your 
biography,  but  even  fascinated  and  entranced.  It  far  surpasses 
any  of  the  recent  biographies  known  to  me ;  and  I  estimate  as 
alike  remarkable  your  difficulties  and  your  success.  Precise  ac- 
curacy of  judgment  in  such  cases  is  hardly  attainable  by  man ; 
but  in  my  opinion  the  love  of  truth  as  well  as  high  ability  is 
found  throughout.  To  the  Church  of  England,  from  which  you 
differ,  you  have  been,  while  maintaining  firmly  your  own  princi- 
ples, generous  as  well  as  just ;  and  I  cordially  thank  you." 

Airu)ng  the  distinguished  Protestant  controversialists  express- 
ing themselves  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Purcell's  biography  is  Dr. 
A.  M.  Fairbairn,  whom  The  Review  of  Reinews  calls  "chief 
representative  of  Nonconformists  in  Oxford."  In  the  introduc- 
tory part  of  a  paper  on  "Cardinal  Manning  and  the  Catholic  Re- 
vival," in  The  Contemporary  Review  for  March,  Dr.  Fairbairn 
says  of  Mr.  Purcell : 

"He  is  a  laborious  biographer,  but  an  inaccurate  writer,  mani- 
festly unacquainted  with  the  religious  history  of  our  times,  una- 
ble on  this  account  to  interpret  many  of  his  own  documents  or 
(leal  intelligently  with  the  characters,  careers,  and  opinions  of 
many  of  the  persons  who  crowd  his  pages.  The  book  is  thus 
difficult  to  read,  a  sore  tax  on  one's  patience,  a  continual  trial  to 
one's  temper,  mocking  during  perusal  all  attempts  at  a  fair  and 
1)alanced  judgment.  But  when  one  has  finished  the  book,  and 
retreated  from  it  far  enough  to  see  it  in  perspective,  and  as  a 
whole,  some  very  remarkable  qualities  begin  to  show  themselves. 
It  is.  perhaps,  rather  a  frank  than  an  honest  book,  written  bv  a 
man  whose  lack  of  insight  is  redeemed  by  a  sort  of  blunt  courage, 
guided  l)y  a  rather  roViust  common-sense.  He  is  anxious  to  be 
just,  yet  does  not  quite  foresee  the  effects  of  his  justice.  His 
judgments  are  at  once  candid  and  naive,  the  judgments  of  a  man 
who  has  lived  in  a  very  narrow  circle,  has  mistaken  its  whispers 
for  the  murmur  of  the  world,  and  has  published,  to  the  dismay  of 
multitudes,  the  gossip  it  likes  to  talk  but  does  not  love  to  }irint. 
In  its  light,  he  has  studied  his  documents,  and  inquired  at  his 
living  sources,  and  then  he  has  laboriously  poured  out  the  results 
in  this  book,  which,  tho  a  marvel  of  cumulative  and  skilled  awk- 
wardness, yet  leaves  us  with  a  distinct  and  breathing  image  of  its 
hero,  who  is  certainly  no  pallid  shadow,  but  an  actual  per.son,  all 
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too  concrete  and  articulate.     This  is  no  small  merit,   and  rare 
enough  in  modern  biography  to  deserve  cordial  praise. 

"  But  the  value  of  the  book  does  not  lie  in  the  te.xt  of  its  author, 
but  in  the  original  documents  it  contains.  The  question  as  to 
the  right  or  wrong  of  their  publication  is  not  one  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss ;  what  is  obvious  is  that  access  to  first-hand  authorities  is 
always  a  gain  to  historical  knowledge.  Cardinal  Manning  was 
neither  a  recluse  nor  a  private  citizen,  but  a  man  who  lived  for 
more  than  half  a  century  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  public  eye. 
From  the  first  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure,  the  leader  of  an  army  ; 
a  man  of  strong  loves  and  intense  hates,  who  handled  too  many 
men,  fought  too  many  battles  both  in  the  dark  and  in  the  day  ;  in 
a  word,  was  too  much  a  force  working  for  change  and  conflict  to 
be  commemorated  in  a  biography  which  should  be  at  once  innoc- 
uous and  veracious.  If  his  life  had  caused  no  alarm  or  given  no 
offense,  it  might  have  been  edifying,  but  would  not  have  been  in- 
forming, for  it  would  have  told  us  nothing  of  the  secrets  of  his 
character,  or  the  springs  of  his  conduct,  or  the  reasons  of  his 
policy.  But  he  was  too  much  the  sum  of  certain  great  moments 
and  events  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  delicate  plant,  or  hidden  within 
the  muddy  atmosphere  of  circumspect  commonplace.  More  harm 
is  done  by  the  diplomatic  suppression  of  the  truth  than  by  its 
frank  publication  ;  the  one  is  the  way  of  wisdom,  the  other  of 
discretion  ;  and  the  promise  is  that  wisdom,  not  discretion,  shall 
be  justified  of  her  children." 


THE    WOMAN    QUESTION    AND   THE    BIBLE. 

WHILE  in  America  some  of  the  advocates  of  woman's  eman- 
cipation have  shown,  in  the  publication  of  the  "Woman's 
Bible,"  that  in  their  view  the  Scriptures  are  against  them,  exactly 
the  opposite  policy  is  being  pursued  by  the  friends  of  this  cause 
in  Germany.  In  the  Fatherland  the  woman's  problem  has  be- 
come a  "burning  question"  at  a  rapid  rate  in  recent  months,  and 
one  of  its  chief  exponents,  Elizabeth  INIalo,  in  a  discussion  entitled 
"Die  Stelltmg  der  Fran  nach  dcr  Schrift."  has  attempted  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Scriptures,  understood  rightly  and  in  their 
original  intent,  favor  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  woman's  emancipa- 
tion.    The  argument  runs,  in  substance,  as  follows  ; 

The  question  as  to  the  divinely  intended  position  of  woman  and 
her  mission  on  earth  is  the  leading  problem  in  the  forefront  of 
the  church's  agitations  of  the  day.  Christianity  has  assigned  to 
woman  her  suitable  station  only  in  principle  and  theory,  but  in 
practise  has  not  worked  out  these  premises  consistently.  In  the 
church,  too,  the  fundamental  principle  of  love  and  equality  was 
not  developed  fully  in  reference  to  the  position  of  women.  Here, 
too,  man  and  woman  are  of  unequal  standing.  But  in  spite  of 
the  oppression  of  women  in  the  pre-Christian  and  extra- Christian 
worlds,  the  divinely  intended  equality  of  the  sexes  has  not  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  the  Scriptures.  We  read  there  of  priest- 
esses and  prophetesses,  and  some  of  these  possessed  extraordinary 
spiritual  gifts.  Debora  was  even  a  judge  in  Israel.  In  Joel  iii. 
I,  women  also  are  promised  the  gift  of  the  Paraclete.  When  the 
child  Christ  was  presented  to  the  Lord  in  the  temple,  not  only  a 
Simeon  but  also  an  Anna  was  there.  Not  only  to  Nicodemus  did 
Christ  teach  the  deepest  theology,  but  also  to  the  Samaritan 
woman  at  the  well. 

The  fact  that  only  male  apostles  were  chosen  is  no  evidence 
that  Jesus  wanted  no  female  apostles ;  for  at  both  the  foot- 
washing  and  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  only  men  were 
present,  and  yet  these  are  not  memorials  of  merely  the  love  of 
men  in  Christ.  If  such  had  been  Jesus's  purpose,  why  did  He  at 
the  resurrection  first  appear  to  the  women  and  through  the.se  have 
sent  the  good  news  to  the  disciples?  This  He  could  have  told 
them  when  He  would  see  them,  and  His  message  through  the 
women  could  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  show  that  these  too 
were  worthy  to  serve  in  His  work.  It  was  afterward  regarded  as 
a  qualification  for  the  apostolic  office  that  the  apostle  should  have 
seen  the  Lord  also  after  the  resurrection,  and  just  this  qualifica- 
tion the  Lord  had  granted  these  women.  What  reasons  have  we 
to  limit  the  apostle  command  in  Luke  xxiv.  33,  to  the  eleven  or 
to  men  only?  Among  the  believers,  to  whom  the  promises  of 
Mark  xvi.  14  scq.  pertain,  three  were  also  women.  The  promise 
that  the  Lord  would  be  present  when  two  or  three  are  gathered 
in  His  name  was  not  restricted  to  men.  And  the  same  is  true  in 
reference  to  similar  promises. 


If  we  now  ask  if  the  church  of  Christ  developed  in  harmony 
with  these  facts  and  the  principle  that  in  Christ  there  is  no  male 
and  no  female,  but  that  all  are  one  in  Christ,  the  answer  must  be 
given  that  such  is  not  the  case.  A  study  of  the  status  of  women 
in  the  primitive  church  shows  that  at  a  comparatively  early  date 
w^omen  disappear  from  active  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
church  and  that  the  original  principles  of  the  faith  begin  to  yield 
to  the  current  views  of  the  day.  The  opposition  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  public  participation  of  women  in  church  affairs  is  in  itself  a 
proof  that  at  that  time  the  prophecy  of  Joel  iii.  i  was  actually 
being  fulfilled  and  women  were  prominent  factors  in  its  work. 
It  was  the  order  in  the  church  that  those  who  had  a  certain  C/ux- 
risma  or  gift  should  be  permitted  to  employ  this  gift  for  the  ecflfi- 
cation  of  the  faithful.  Against  this,  to  a  certain  degree — namely, 
as  far  as  the  use  of  woman's  gift  of  teaching  in  the  church — Paul 
in  I  Cor.  xiv.  34  and  i  Tim.  ii.  12  protests.  How  did  the  apostle 
come  to  entertain  this  view?  Prof.  J.  Weiss  says  that  "the 
apostles  yet  stand  with  one  foot  on  the  ground  of  the  older  views 
and  with  the  other  on  that  of  the  spiritual  equality  of  woman  with 
man."  This  solves  the  enigma.  This  remnant  of  old  views  we 
find  in  certain  other  teachings  of  St.  Paul,  such  as  that  on  slavery. 

And  these  were  the  views  which  obtained  in  the  church  of  later 
centuries,  which  scarcely  had  the  slightest  appreciation  for  the 
truth  of  the  prediction  in  Joel.  Had  St.  Paul  fully  understood 
what  his  teachings  would  eventually  lead  to,  he  would  doubtlessly 
have  hesitated  to  utter  them.  As  the  later  church  simply  identi- 
fied the  apostle's  word  with  God's  word,  the  practise  of  the 
church  in  excluding  women  from  employing  their  "gifts"  for  the 
church  is  based  entirely  on  St.  Paul's  directions.  The  Reforma- 
tion did  not  make  any  change  for  the  better  in  this  regard,  chiefly 
on  account  of  Luther's  well-known  dependence  on  St.  Paul.  As 
a  matter  of  principle  Luther  acknowledges  the  equality  of  man 
and  woman  in  the  church,  but  in  practise  he  excluded  woman 
from  all  priestly  stations  in  the  church.  And  this  has  been  kept 
up  to  the  present  day. 

Accordingly  the  way  of  reform  from  a  Christian  point  of  view 
is  a  return  to  the  principles  of  original  Christianity  and  a  consist- 
ent application  of  the  teachings  of  the  Reformation  in  reference 
to  the  divinely  intended  station  of  women  in  the  church.  Only 
when  this  is  done  will  the  whole  body  of  Christ  be  made  living 
and  glorious. 

THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF   DODOS. 

SOME  droll  comment  on  Africans  and  their  missionaries  is 
indulged  in  by  Miss  Mary  H.  Kingsley  in  the  March  AVr- 
tional  Review,  under  the  heading  of  "The  Development  of 
Dodos."  First  a  fable  is  recited,  to  the  effect  that  there  once 
lived  in  a  certain  country  some  birds  called  Dodos,  which  certain 
well-meaning  persons  journeyed  far  and  underwent  great  hard- 
ships to  improve  the  condition  of.  When  these  people  came  to 
the  Dodos  and  found  how  very  patient,  cheerful,  and  ready  to 
attend  to  what  they  had  to  say  the  birds  were,  they  called  this 
state  of  mind  "childlike,"  and  said  :  "Dear  Dodos,  you  are  very 
sweet;  you  are  our  own  brethren  ;  and  all  you  have  got  to  do  is 
to  learn  to  sing  hymns,  and  put  on  some  hubbards  and  trousers, 
and  then  you  will  be  perfect  gems,  quite  as  good  as  we  are." 
And  a  quantity  of  Dodos  did  these  things  ;  but  they  still  remained 
Dodos,  and  after  a  while  their  teachers  became  exasperated  with 
them  and  lost  hope  of  elevating  them. 

Miss  Kingsley  disclaims  any  intention  of  undertaking  the  pub- 
lic washing  and  hanging  out  of  European  and  African  moral  gar- 
ments, but  she  affirms  the  existence  of  an  everlasting  difference 
between  Africans  and  white  people,  and  feels  certain  that  a 
black  man  is  no  more  an  undeveloped  white  man  than  a  woman 
is  an  undeveloped  man.     We  let  her  speak  for  herself  : 

"The  failure  of  the  English  Protestant  missionaries  in  West 
Africa  to  recognize  the  difference  between  the  minds  of  the  Afri- 
cans and  their  own,  and  their  tendency  to  regard  the  African 
minds  as  so  many  jugs,  which  have  only  to  be  emptied  of  the  stuff 
which  is  in  them  and  refilled  with  the  particular  form  of  doctrine 
they,  the  missionaries,  are  engaged  in  teaching,  is  certainly  one 
among  several  causes  of  the  mission  failures,  and  it  works  in  very 
various  ways — by  eliminating  those  parts  of  the  fetish  that  were 
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an  wholesome  restraint,  and  putting  in  their  place  the  doctrine 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  by  means  of  repentance,  etc.  This  part 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  the  negroes  are  very  devoted  to.  I  have 
tackled  several  mission-trained  men  and  women  and  asked  them 
how  they  reconciled  it  to  themselves  to  go  on  in  the  way  they 
were  doing,  openly  contrary  to  the  teaching  they  had  received. 
What  they  say  I  will  not  write  down.  I  should  prefer  to  give  a 
verbatim  report  of  the  observations  of  a  sea-captain  when  the 
steering-gear  has  broken  down,  but  it  amounts  to  the  statement 
that  they  know  they  are  doing  wrong,  but  they  intend  to  repent 
in  time.  Cant  you  can  not  call  it.  because  they  quite  believe  it; 
several  times  I  have  been  in  tight  places  with  backsliders,  and 
they  have  turned  their  entire  attention  to  this  repentance,  pour- 
ing out  full  confessions  of  their  iniquities,  instead  of  lending  a 
hand  that  would  save  their  lives.  The  popularity  of  a  (to  me) 
very  unpleasant  little  hymn  on  the  southwest  coast,  that  has  a 
chorus  of 

I  'A  little  talk  with  Jesus 

Makes  it  right. 

All  right  " 

demonstrates  their  view  of  the  affair— no  doubt  sound  doctrine, 
but  bad  for  negro  morals  in  this  world." 

Miss  Kingsley  here  speaks  of  the  cases  of  African  backsliding 
that  one  meets  with  in  tribes  that  have  recently  had  a  missionary 
among  them.  She  has  noted  that  at  first  the  converts  flock  in  and 
get  baptized  in  batches,  go  to  church,  attend  school,  and  dress 
in  European  style,  which  amuses  the  "ladies"  and  some  of  the 
young  men  for  a  time,  but  the  older  men  and  the  bolder  youths 
soon  get  bored,  and  when  a  negro  is  "  bored"  that  ends  it.  She 
advises  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools,  and  admonishes 
the  missionary  that  by  regarding  the  African  as  a  "very  remote 
cousin,"  rather  than  as  a  "man  and  brother,"  more  may  be  done 
for  his  good.  Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  polygamy  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  trouble  to  the  missionary,  she  says  : 

"Now,  polygamy  is  like  most  other  subjects,  a  difficult  thing  to 
form  a  just  opinion  of,  if,  before  forming  the  opinion,  you  go  and 
make  a  study  of  the  facts  and  bearings  of  the  case.  It  is,  there- 
fore, advisable,  to  follow  the  usual  method  when  you  want  to 
form  an  opinion  ;  just  take  a  prejudice  of  your  own  and  fix  it  up 
with  the  so-called  opinions  of  that  class  of  people  who  go  in  for 
that  sort  of  prejudice  too.  This  method  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  forming  of  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  polygamy  among 
the  African  tribes  that  will  be  generally  accepted  in  enlightened 
circles.  Polygamy  is  the  institution  which,  above  all  others, 
governs  the  daily  life  of  the  native,  and  is,  therefore,  the  one 
which  the  missionary  who  enters  into  the  daily  life,  and  not 
merely  into  the  mercantile  and  legal,  as  the  trader  and  govern- 
ment oflFicial  do,  is  constantly  confronted  with  and  hindered  by; 
all  the  missionaries  have  set  their  faces  against  it  and  deny 
church-membership  to  those  men  who  follow  the  practise,  where- 
by it  falls  out  that  many  men  are  excluded  from  the  fold  who 
would  make  quite  as  good  Christians  as  those  within  it;  they 
hesitate  about  turning  oft"  from  their  homes  women  who  have  lived 
and  worked  for  them  for  years,  and  not  only  for  them,  but  often 
for  their  fathers  before  them.  One  case  in  the  Rivers  I  know  of 
that  was  almost  tragic,  if  you  put  yourselves  in  his  place.  An 
old  chief,  who  had  three  wives,  profoundly  and  vividly  believed 
that  exclusion  from  the  Holy  Communion  meant  an  eternal 
damnation.  The  missionary  had  instructed  him  thoroughly  in  the 
details  of  that  damnation,  and  the  chief  did  not  like  the  prospect 
at  all ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  did  not  like  to  turn  off  the  three 
wives  he  had  lived  with  for  years;  he  found  the  matter  was  not 
even  to  be  compromised  by  turning  off  two  and  going  to  the 
chapel  to  be  married,  with  accompanying  hymns  and  orange- 
blossf)m,  with  number  three,  for  the  ladies  held  together,  not  one 
of  them  would  marry  him  and  let  the  other  two  go.  So  the  poor 
old  chief  worried  himself  to  a  shammock,  and  anybody  else  who 
would  listen  to  him.  Ilis  white  trader  friends  told  him  not  to  be 
such  an  infernal  ass.  Some  of  his  black  fellow  chiefs  said  the 
missionary  was  quite  right,  and  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do 
would  be  to  hand  over  to  them  the  three  old  wives,  and  go  and 
marry  a  young  girl  from  the  mission-school.  Personally,  they 
were  not  yet  afflicted  with  scruples  on  the  subject  of  polygamy, 
and  of  course  (being  missionary  man  now)  he  would  not  think  of 
taking  anything  for  his  wives,  so  they  would  do  their  best,  as 


friends,  to  help  him.  Others  of  his  black  fellow  chiefs,  less  ad- 
vanced in  culture,  just  said, '  What  sort  of  fool  palaver  you  make, ' 
and  spat  profusely.  The  poor  old  man  smelt  hell-fire,  and  cried 
'yo  yo  yo,'  and  beat  his  hands  upon  the  ground.  It  was  a  moral 
mess  of  the  first  water  all  round.  Still,  do  not  imagine  the  mis- 
sion-field is  full  of  yo  yo-ing  old  chiefs,  for  altho  the  African  is 
undecided,  he  is  also  very  ingenious,  particularly  in  dodging  in- 
convenient moral  principles.  Many  a  keen  old  chief  turns  on  his 
pastor  and  makes  driving  inquiries  about  the  Patriarchs,  until  I 
have  heard  a  sorely-tried  i)astor  question  the  wisdom  of  intro- 
ducing the  Old  Testament  to  the  heathen." 


MISSIONS   AND    MISSIONARIES    DEFENDED. 

T  T  can  not  be  denied  that  there  has  recently  been  engendered 
^  in  the  secular  world  a  feeling  of  doubt  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  missionaries  in  foreign  lands.  Writing  on  this  subject  for 
T/ie  Methodist  Review  (March-April),  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  of  The 
I)idepe7tdent,  says  that  missions  and  missionaries  suffer  more  at 
the  hands  of  unfeeling,  prejudiced,  and  often  ignorant  critics  than 
the  churches  and  the  ministry  at  home.  He  observes  that  the 
open  assailants  of  the  latter  are  neither  very  numerous  nor  very 
influential,  and  their  misrepresentation  can  not  travel  very  far 
nor  last  very  long  ;  but  that  the  work  of  the  church  in  foreign 
lands  is  not  thus  protected,  and  those  who  assail  it  and  assert  its 
failure  address  themselves  to  men  and  women  who  have  no  op- 
portunity to  give  it  a  personal  inspection— who  only  know  what 
they  have  heard  about  it,  and  do  not  always  know  how  to  meet 
direct  statements  put  forth  as  the  result  of  personal  visitation  and 
investigation.  Dr.  Carroll  notes  that,  as  an  example  of  the  more 
mischievous  method  of  attack  on  missions,  a  certain  daily  paper 
of  the  highest  reputation,  referring  to  the  massacre  of  Arme- 
nians, intimated  that  while  missionary  work  is  a  good  thing  in 
general,  it  had  only  served  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  deepen  the 
dislike  of  the  Turk  for  the  Armenians,  who  were  Christians  be- 
fore the  missionaries  arrived  among  them.  He  says  that  the  in- 
ference meant  to  be  drawn  was  :  These  people  are  already  Chris- 
tians, not  of  the  highest  type  perhaps,  but  Christians  neverthe- 
less. Why  send  missionaries  to  accentuate  the  difference  between 
Christ  and  Mohammed,  and  thus  instigate  bloodshed  ?  Dr.  Car- 
roil  then  calls  one  anti -missionary  writer  by  name,  saying  : 

"To  charge  that  the  missionaries  are  really  at  the  bottom  of 
the  massacres  is  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  this  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  who  in  a  Boston  newspaper  lauds  the 
Turk  and  belittles  the  missionary,  and  insists  that  the 'root  of 
the  trouble  is  in  the  missionar-ies  sent  out  from  America  and 
England.'  'Instead  of  trj'ing  to  help  the  people,"  continues  the 
author-artist,  'they  teach  them  that  they  are  ill-treated,  and  sow 
the  seeds  of  disc(mtent  and  rebellion.  They  have  started  all  the 
difficulty,  and  when  the  blame  is  properly  placed  it  will  rest  on 
their  heads.'  By  making  the  'unspeakable  Turk'  seem  a  far 
better  kind  of  man  than  he  is.  and  putting  the  missionary  in  the 
worst  light.  Mr.  Smith  manages  to  create  an  impression  as  nearly 
opposite  the  truth  as  possible.  His  method  is  fairly  shown  bv 
the  sentence  in  which  he  pictures  the  Turks  as  'superb  specimens 
of  physique.'  looking  with  'infinite  contempt'  upon  'these  little 
wizened,  driedup.  spectacled  women,'  as  he  designates  the  mis- 
sionaries. Ignorant  as  his  article  proves  him  to  be  o*^  the  mis- 
sionaries and  their  actual  work,  it  is  not  pure  ignorance  which 
inspires  his  attack,  but  ignorance  mixed  with  malice.  Christian 
missionaries  are  not  contemptible  people.  Those  whoso  describe 
them  either  do  not  know  them  or  deliberately  malign  them.  The 
missionaries  in  Turkey  are  noble  men,  quite  the  equal  of  their 
brethren  of  the  Congregational  ministry  in  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  They  are  (lod's  noblemen,  and  such  are  the  brave  spirits 
who  are  standing  at  their  posts,  facing  all  danger,  while  the  sav- 
age, sensual  Turk  is  putting  defenseless  Christians  to  the  sword, 
applying  the  torch  to  Christian  homes,  plundering  Christian 
property,  and  consigning  Christian  women  to  a  fate  worse  than 
the  sword  or  the  stake.  Mr.  Smith  first  spoke  of  them  as  Metho- 
dist missionaries ;  when  told  that  there  were  no  Methodist  mis- 
sionaries in   Turkey  he   is  said   to  have  corrected   himself  and 
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declared  that  he  meant  to  speak  of  them  as  Baptist  missionaries  I 
If  he  keeps  on  guessing  he  may  get  it  right  bj'  and  by.  If  Mr. 
Smith  should  display  such  ignorance  in  discussing  art  or  litera- 
ture, or  any  other  subject,  he  would  be  thoroughly  discredited." 


A    BIBLE    FOR   SCHOOL-READING. 

MUCH  interest  is  expressed  in  religious  circles  generally 
over  the  outcome  of  the  effort  being  made  in  Chicago  to 
compile  a  volume  of  selections  from  the  Scriptures  which  may  be 
read  in  the  public  schools  without  giving  occasion  for  the  usual 
objections  made  to  such  an  exercise.  The  work  of  compiling 
such  a  volume  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Chicago  including  the  representatives  of  the  leading  relig- 
ious sects,  and  the  outcome  of  their  labors  has  recently  been  made 
public.  The  volume  opens  with  two  passages  from  the  latter 
part  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  then  goes  on  with  the  Proverbs  and 
Book  of  Job,  and  contains  also  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his 
brethren,  in  a  series  of  sections,  a  few  Psalms  greatly  compressed 
— but  including  apparently  the  whole  of  the  short  twenty-third 
Psalm,  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want" — and  brief 
specimens  of  several  of  the  other  books  of  the  Bible.  In  an  edi- 
torial on  this  Chicago  enterprise  the  New  York  Observer  says: 

"Some  may,  indeed,  strenuously  object  to  such  a  condensed 
Bible,  on  the  ground  that  to  take  a  part  instead  of  the  whole  is  to 
bring  serious  dishonor  upon  the  whole,  since  the  Bible  is  not  a 
library  of  books  so  much  as  a  single  consistent  revelation  which 
can  not  be  credited  at  all  if  discredited  in  any  part.  The  more 
sensible  point  of  view  in  this  case,  however,  is  that  the  reader 
proposed  for  the  Chicago  schools  is  in  no  sense  an  abbreviated 
Bible,  but  simply  a  collection  of  quotations  from  the  Bible,  and 
therefore,  as  legitimate,  so  far  as  it  goes,  as  any  of  the  sometimes 
ill-assorted  responsive  readings  in  vogue  in  many  churches. 
Common  sense,  sanctified,  of  course,  but  none  the  less  sensible 
on  that  account,  must  help  to  a  decision  in  such  matters.  No 
Christian  believer,  however  ardently  he  may  desire  that  the 
Bible,  all  of  it,  and  all  of  it  as  Bible,  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  can  fail  to  take  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  a  few 
scattered  sentences  at  least  of  that  wonderfully  self-evidencing 
and  convincing  book  are  uttered  morning  by  morning  in  the  ears 
of  children  who  will  soon  be  citizens,  and  are  even  now  begin- 
ning to  carve  out  their  own  destiny  for  all  eternity." 

The  Christian  Work  (Undenominational,  New  York)  also  treats 
the  subject  editorially, -saying  in  conclusion  : 

"What  is  wanted  in  religious  education,  and  especially  in  using 
the  Bible,  is  such  lessons  as  inspire  a  pure  faith  and  sow  the 
seeds  of  a  spiritual  heroism  :  how  the  Proverbs  help  us  to  those 
is  not  made  clear.  As  between  Proverbs  and  the  chronological 
and  genealogical  chapters  of  the  Bible  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  choice.  But  when  we  take  up  such  selections  as  those 
which  relate  the  firm  faith  of  Abraham,  the  pathetic  homesickness 
of  Joseph,  the  awe-struck  fear  of  Samuel,  the  heroic  courage  of 
David,  the  despotic  folly  of  Rehoboam.  or  the  sublime,  thrilling 
visions  of  Isaiah,  or  when  we  turn  to  the  delineation  of  the  love 
and  pity  of  Christ,  and  the  emptiness  of  all  zeal  and  knowledge 
without  the  heart  of  charit)',  as  declared  by  the  Apostle — here  we 
find  passages  which  exemplify  the  highest,  noblest  living.  That 
the  reading  of  biblical  selections  to  which  there  may  be  no  sec- 
tarian objection  maybe  pursued  in  the  public  schools  with  advan- 
tage is  unquestionable  ;  at  least  the  experiment  is  worth  the  try- 
ing. But  it  seemingly  requires  as  much  wisdom  in  making 
judicious  selections,  the  reading  of  which  shall  lead  to  beneficent 
results,  as  it  does  to  bring  youthful  hearts  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth  and  the  shunning  of  evil." 

The  Watchman  (Baptist,  Boston)  dwells  upon  the  subject 
brieflj'  in  an  editorial  note  as  follows  : 

"The  school  managers  of  Chicago,  we  are  told,  have  introduced 
into  their  schools  selections  from  the  Bible  which  commence  with 
the  verses  from  Mark,  in  which  Christ  lays  down  the  two  great 
commandments  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  one's  neighbor,  and 
then  goes  on  with  the  Proverbs  and  the  Book  of  Job,  the  story  of 
Joseph  and  his  brethren,  and  a  few  Psalms  greatly  compressed. 


We  can  readily  enough  understand  how  such  passages  have  been 
chosen.  The  compiler  has  sought  to  avoid  the  passages  that 
might  be  construed  as  controversial,  and  hence  has  gone  to  the 
opposite  and  absurd  extreme  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  on  the  basis  of  the  maxims  of  worldly  prudence  in  the 
Proverbs,  and  the  attempt  of  a  great  poet  to  solve  the  insoluble 
problem  of  human  suffering." 


COULD   THE   WHALE    HAVE   SWALLOWED 

JONAH? 

'T^HE  Bible  narrative  of  Jonah  and  the  whale  is  often  cited  by 
•••  unbelievers  as  an  instance  of  a  perfectly  absurd  and  in- 
credible Scriptural  tale.  Even  those  who  are  convinced  of  the  in- 
errancy of  the  Scriptures  usually  regard  the  event  that  it  relates 
as  a  pure  miracle  and  others  often  think  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  explain  it  away.  That  these  well-meant  efforts  are  by  no 
means  necessary  is  asserted  by  M.  P.  Courbet  in  Cosmos  (Paris, 
March  7).  He  calls  our  attention  to  the  facts  that  the  monster 
that  swallowed  Jonah  is  not  called  a  whale  in  the  Bible  narrative, 
and  that  it  has  recently  been  shown  that  the  sperm-whale  (which 
in  the  French  language  is  not  called  a  whale)  is  capable  of  swal- 
lowing animals  even  larger  than  a  man.  As  additional  confirma- 
tion he  adds  a  whaling  narrative  from  the  English  papers,  which, 
without  pronouncing  judgment  on  the  question  of  its  probability, 
is  certainly  interesting.  And  if  for  no  other  reason  M.  Courbet' s 
article  should  attract  attention  as  typical  of  the  recent  efforts  of 
a  school  of  devout  French  Catholics  to  reconcile  the  literal  biblical 
narrative  with  facts  disclosed  by  modern  science.  We  translate 
the  greater  part  of  the  article  below  : 

"During  the  scientific  expedition  made  by  the  Prince  of  Monaco 
on  the  Princess  Alice  in  1895,  there  was  captured  near  the  Azores 
a  gigantic  sperm-whale  13.7  meters  [44  feet]  long.  Just  before 
dying,  the  animal  cast  up  several  large  cephalopods,  of  which 
three,  belonging  to  a  new  species,  were  more  than  a  meter  [3^4^ 
feet]  long.  These  creatures  were  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion. 

"When,  a  little  later,  the  stomach  of  the  whale  was  opened,  it 
was  found  filled  with  the  remains  of  cephalopods  whose  total 
weight  amounted  to  not  less  than  100  kilograms  [231^4^  pounds]. 

"Amid  this  debris,  says  M.  Joubin,  was  noticed  a  female  whose 
visceral  sac,  after  a  prolonged  preservation  in  formol  and  alcohol, 
still  measured  90 centimeters  [2>^  feet]  long;  it  is  likely,  judging 
from  this,  that  the  entire  creature  exceeded  in  length  2  meters 
[6^  feet].  The  surface  of  the  body  was  covered  with  big  rhom- 
boidal  imbricated  scales,  making  it  look  like  a  gigantic  pineapple. 

"We  will  not  dwell  here  on  the  interest  to  students  of  natural 
history  of  such  a  strange  discovery  of  specimens  that  inhabit  only 
the  great  depths  of  the  ocean  and  have  never  been  seen  by  man 
until  our  day.   .   .  . 

"We  shall  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  only  to  the  in- 
struction that  we  may  obtain  from  the  discovery  from  the  point 
of  view  of  biblical  exegesis. 

"Everybody,  while  reading  the  above,  must  have  thought  in- 
stinctively of  the  story  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  swallowed  by  a 
whale  and  cast  up  after  remaining  three  da3's  in  his  belly. 

"We  shall  proceed  to  quote  a  few  passages  from  the  story  itself, 
as  told  in  the  Bible  : 

"  I.  15.  So  they  took  up  Jonah,  and  cast  him  forth  into  the  sea;  and  the 
sea  ceased  from  her  raging.  .  .  . 

"  17.  Now  the  Lord  had  prepared  a  great  fish  to  swallow  up  Jonah.  And 
Jonah  was  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  three  days  and  three  nights. 

"  II.   1.  Then  Jonah  prayed  unto  the  Lord  his  God  out  of  the  fish's  belly.  .  . 

"  10.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  the  fish,  and  it  vomited  out  Jonah  upon  the 
dry  land." 

"We  do  not  pretend  that  this  tale  has  in  it  nothing  of  the  super- 
natural or  miraculous.  Jesus  Himself  took  care  to  remind  the 
Jews,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  that  the  story  of  the  prophet 
Jonah  prefigured  His  own  death  and  resurrection. 

"But  we  do  assert  that  the  miracle  has  in  it  nothing  impossible, 
absurd,  or,  in  a  word,  contrary  to  the  special  teachings  of  science 
on  this  subject. 

"Until  the  present  time,  science  has  remained  silent  on  the 
subject ;  the  story  of  a  man  swallowed  by  a  sea-monster  and  cast 
up  alive  seemed  at  least  an  odd  one,  and  certain  commentators 
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were  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  here,  as  in  certain  other  differ- 
ent biblical  passages,  nothing  but  an  allegory." 

M.  Courbet  remarks  here,  in  a  footnote,  that  the  church  has 
never  condemned  this  manner  of  interpretation,  which  was  that 
of  many  commentators  of  the  early  church.  Thus  some  have 
thought  that  the  whale's  belly  is  a  figure  of  speech  for  the  depths 
of  the  ocean,  while  others  regarded  the  name  "fish"  as  being  that 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  boat,  used  perhaps  in  the  whale-fishery. 
But  according  to  our  author  we  have  no  longer  to  resort  to  hypoth- 
eses of  this  kind.     He  goes  on  as  follows  : 

"The  discoveries  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco  relieve  us  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  resorting  to  this  explanation,  and  there  can  no  longer 
be  any  difficulty  in  accepting  this  biblical  story  as  the  literal 
truth. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  objected  that  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  a  [right]  whale  to  swallow  a  man  ;  for  [rightj 
whales  have  throats  much  too  narrow  for  this  and  feed  only  on 
small  fish. 

"Now  the  sacred  text  says  nothing  at  all  about  a  whale,  it  says 
a  'great  fish' — pisccni  graitcion  according  to  the  [Latin]  Vul- 
gate; ketos,  according  to  the  [Greek]  Septuagint;  and  this  last 
word  refers  quite  specially  to  a  cetacean  of  which  different  spec- 
imens, the  porpoise,  dolphin,  and  sperm-whale,  are  yet  found  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

"We  have  seen  that,  according  to  the  communication  of  M. 
Joubin  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  monsters  such  as  the  sperm- 
whale  of  the  Princess  Alice  can  easily  swallow  animals  taller  and 
heavier  than  a  man;  these  animals,  when  swallowed,  can  keep 
alive  for  some  time  in  the  cetacean's  stomach  and  be  cast  up  by 
it  at  the  moment  of  its  death. 

"The  Bible  story,  then,  is  perfectly  confirmed  by  the  facts  on 
all  these  points. 

"It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  three  days  and  three  nights 
are  too  long  a  period  to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  Jonah  could  have 
been  cast  up  alive  by  the  monster.  But  we  may  remark  that 
these  three  days  and  three  nights  prefigure  the  interval  during 
which  Christ  remained  in  the  tomb.  Now  we  know  from  the 
Gospels  that  this  was  a  sort  of  expression  consecrated  by  usage  to 
the  representative  of  a  much  shorter  interval  of  time,  which,  in 
the  Passion  of  Christ,  did  not  even  reach  thirty  hours.  It  is  in 
this  restricted  sense,  then,  that  we  are  also  to  interpret  it  here. 

"That  a  man  could  remain  alive  about  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
stomach  of  a  sperm-whale  even  without  the  miraculous  interven- 
tion of  God  is  not  at  all  impossible,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
English  papers,  there  has  recently  occurred  a  striking  demon- 
stration of  such  a  possibility. 

"In  the  month  of  February.  iSqi,  the  whaler  Star  of  the  East 
.  .  .  launched  two  whaleboats  with  an  equipment  of  men,  to 
pursue  a  superb  whale  that  was  observed  at  some  distance.  The 
huge  creature  was  harpooned  and  wounded  to  the  death.  While 
It  was  writhing  in  its  last  agonies,  one  of  the  whaleboats  was 
struck  by  its  tail  and  shattered  in  pieces.  The  sailors  who  were 
in  it  were  thrown  into  the  water;  all  but  two  were  saved  shortly 
afterward  by  the  other  boats.  The  body  of  one  was  recovered, 
but  the  other,  a  man  named  James  Bartley,  could  not  be  found. 

"When  the  monster  had  ceased  moving  and  its  death  was  quite 
certain,  it  was  hoisted  alongside  the  ship  and  the  work  of  cutting 
it  up  began.  A  day  and  a  night  were  devoted  to  this  task. 
When  it  was  ended,  the  stomach  of  the  whale  was  opened.  What 
was  the  sur])rise  of  the  whalemen  to  find  in  it  their  lost  comrade, 
James  Bartley,  unconscious,  but  alive! 

"They  had  much  trouble  in  reviving  him.  For  several  days  he 
was  delirious  and  could  not  speak  an  intelligent  word.  Not  till 
three  weeks  had  elapsed  did  he  recover  his  reason  and  was  he 
able  to  narrate  his  impressions. 

"'  I  remember  very  well,"  said  he,  'the  moment  when  the  whale 
threw  me  into  the  air.  Then  I  was  swallowed  and  found  myself 
enclosed  in  a  firm,  slippery  channel  whose  contractions  forced  me 
continually  downward.  This  lasted  only  an  instant.  Then  I 
found  myself  in  a  very  large  sac,  and  l)y  feeling  about,  I  realized 
that  I  had  been  swallowed  by  a  whale,  and  that  I  was  in  his 
stomach.  I  could  still  breathe,  tho  with  much  difficulty.  I  had 
a  feeling  of  insupportaI)le  heat,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  being 
boiled  alive. 

"'The  horrible  thought  that  I  was  floomed  to  perish  in  the 


whale's  belly  tortured  me,  and  my  anguish  was  intensified  bj-  the 
calm  and  silence  that  reigned  about  me.  Finally  I  lost  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  frightful  situation.' 

"James  Bartley,  the  English  papers  add,  is  known  to  be  one  of 
the  most  hardy  of  whalemen.  But  his  experience  in  the  whale's 
stomach  was  so  terrible  that  he  was  obliged  to  undergo  treatment 
in  a  London  hospital  on  his  return. 

"Nevertheless,  his  general  state  of  health  was  not  seriously 
affected  by  this  accident.  The  only  effect  was  that  his  skin  was, 
as  it  were,  tanned  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

"  The  captain  of  the  Star  of  the  East  adds  that  cases  where  furi- 
ous whales  have  swallowed  men  are  not  rare,  but  that  this  was 
the  first  time  that  he  ever  saw  the  victim  come  out  alive  after  his 
experience." — Translated  for  The  Litkkakv  Digest. 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

"  Commander  Booth  and  his  orgatiization,"  says  The  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle.,  "  are  to  be  ccngratulated  on  their  good  sense  in  modifying 
the  name  of  their  new  society  from  'God's  American  Volunteers'  to 
'American  Volunteers.'  The  thought  evidently  occurred  to  many  minds 
that  the  coupling  of  the  name  of  the  Deity  with  that  organization  savored 
of  irreverence,  even  tho  they  profess  to  be  engaged  in  honoring  and 
serving  Him.  Better  still  even  than  the  revised  designation,  it  seems  to 
us,  would  be  some  such  name  as  "Christian  Volunteers'  or  '  Evangelical 
Army.'  The  term  'American  Volunteers'  is  entirely  secular  and  not  de- 
scriptive of  the  specific  calling  in  which  these  people  propose  to  engage. 
It  might  be  as  well  applied  to  a  purely  military  body  of  Americans.  How- 
ever, the  new  form  of  the  name  is  much  better  than  the  one  originally 
adopted." 

WiLl,i.\M  Q.  Judge,  president  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  America, 
for  many  years  one  of  the  most  eloquent  advocates  of  Theosophy  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  society,  died  at  9  a.m.,  March  21, 
at  his  home,  No.  325  West  Fifty-sixth  Street,  this  city,  of  consumption, 
after  a  long  illness.  He  vyas  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  on  April  13,  1851, 
and  seems  to  have  early  .in  life  imbibed  a  love  of  the  occult  and  mystic. 
This  trait  he  appears  to  have  inherited  from  his  father,  who  was  deeply 
interested  in  Free-Masonry.  Mr.  Judge  was  a  close  and  ardent  student  all 
his  life  of  Free-Masonry,  but  never  joined  the  order.  The  family  came  to 
America  in  1864  and  young  Judge  became  a  law  clerk  in  the  office  of  George 
P.  Andrews,  later  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  practise  in  May,  1872.  In  April  of  that  year  he  became  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar  Mr. 
Judge  became  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Olcott,  Gonzales  &  Judge,  but 
later  he  left  the  firm  and  opened  an  office  of  his  own.  It  was  then  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Colonel  Olcott  and  Mme.  Blavatsky,  and  was  one  of 
the  fifty-six  charter  members  of  the  Theosophical  Society  that  was  organ- 
ized in  1875  by  Mme.  Blavatsky  and  Colonel  Olcott.  As  the  result  of  a  dis- 
pute with  Mrs.  Besant  and  other  leading  English  Theosophists  concerning 
his  integrity,  Mr.  Judge  finally  became  the  president  of  the  American  Theo- 
sophical Society,  which  cut  loose  from  the  parent  organization. 

The  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature  recently  inaugurated  a 
system  of  college  prize-examinations.  First  and  second  prizes  were  offered 
for  the  best  examinations  by  college  students  in  Hebrew,  New-Testament 
Greek,  and  the  English  Bible.  Exatninations  have  been  held  in  eighty-one 
colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  papers  were  returned  to 
the  Institute,  and  submitted  by  it  to  a  committee  of  competent  judges. 
The  first  prize  in  Hebrew  was  won  by  Isaac  Husick,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  first  prize  in  New  Testament  Greek  was  won  by  a 
young  woman,  Edna  White,  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick.  The 
first  prize  in  the  English  Bible  was  also  won  by  a  young  woman,  Grace  E. 
McGaw,  of  Rockford  College,  Illinois. 

Canon  Gore,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  the  historical  character  of  the  Kook 
of  Acts,  suggested  that  the  speech  of  Stephen  was  undoubtedly  a  shorthand 
report  and  e.xhibited  the  marks  of  hurry  which  such  a  report  must  natural- 
ly show.  He  explained  that  shorthand  was  a  well-known  art  in  New 
Testament  times,  and  that  shorthand  writers  formed  then,  as  now,  a  dis- 
tinct profession. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Churches  and  Christian  Work- 
ers in  New  York  city  a  report  was  submitted  showing  the  results  of  a 
sociological  canvass  of  the  Fifteenth  Assembly  District,  one  of  the  most 
thickly  populated  tenement  regions  of  the  metropolis.  Some  of  the  facts 
and  figures  were  of  startling  significance.  The  district  mentioned  has  a 
population  of  aboiU  40,000  people,  representing  at  least  twenty-five  nation- 
alities. In  one  block  are  a  thousand  confessed  non-cluirchgoers,  a  number 
etiualing  two  thirds  of  the  whole  Protest.int  church-membership  in  the 
district.  There  are  a  hundred  and  thirty  liquor  saloons,  twelve  churches, 
and  not  a  single  social  resort  for  the  public  except  the  saloons!  These 
occupy  forty-four  out  of  the  ninety-two  corner  lots  in  the  district.  The 
saloons  have  a  street  frontage  of  "3,035  feet,  or  one  foot  in  seven  of  the 
whole  ;  the  total  frontage  of  church  and  school  property  is  376  feet,  or  <Mie 
foot  in  twenty-nine. 

The  religious  l)ook  most  talked  of  just  now  is  Rev.  Dr.  George  A.  Gor- 
don's "Christ  of  To-Day. "  It  is  generally  received  with  approbation  by 
the  religious  press,  but  some  are  disposed  to  take  Dr.  Gordon  |to  task.  A 
Unitarian  writer  arraigns  him  for  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  orthodox  writer,  Rev.  George  Hoardman,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  ti; 
The  Advance  says.  "Dr.  liordon  seems  to  have  no  conception  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  it  is  apprehended  by  orthodox  theologians." 
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THE  STRUGGLE   IN   CUBA. 

THE  wealthy  Cuban  cstanciero  will  soon  be  as  much  a  mj'th 
as  the  rich  planter  of  San  Domingo.  One  after  another  the 
stately  homes  admired  by  visitors  to  the  "Pearl  of  the  Antilles" 
are  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  cottages  of  laborers  who  refuse 
to  side  with  the  insurgents  share  the  same  fate.  The  Government 
troops  are  as  yet  unable  to  protect  property  against  the  insur- 
gents, who  are  more  hopeful  than  ever.  The  Heraldo,  Madrid, 
publishes  a  letter  from  Maceo  to  a  friend,  in  which  the  insurgent 
leader  expresses  himself  as  follows  : 

"The  rumor  that  I  have  had  differences  with  my  fellow  com- 
mander, Maximo  Gomez,  is  very  wide  from  the  truth.  There  can 
not  be  any  differences  between  us,  for  Gomez  is  commander-in- 
chief,  and  I  am  his  inferior,  who  has  to  obey  orders.  General 
Gomez  has  our  confidence  in  every  way,  for  his  military  talents 
have  proved  his  ability.  The  Spaniards  complain  that  they  can 
not  understand  our  plans.  Well,  we  can't  help  that,  but  they 
are  wrong  in  supposing  that  we  have  no  real  plans  for  a  cam- 
paign. We  act  according  to  system.  That  we  do  not  care  to 
reveal  it  to  the  Spaniards,  every  one  will  understand.  The  cam- 
paign in  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  was  intended  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  East,  giving  us  a  chance  to 
operate  in  the  West.  Our  plans  succeeded,  for  General  Sanchez 
and  his  6,ooo  men  managed  to  get  near  Havana  without  serious 
fighting.  The  Spanish  guardships  were  ordered  west,  and  we 
managed  to  land  several  expeditions  from  Jamaica  and  San 
Domingo.  Our  line  of  communication  has  never  yet  been  broken 
by  the  enemy.  As  for  the  plans  of  the  Spaniards,  they  seem  now 
to  have  made  up  their  mind  to  drive  our  small  detachments  into 
a  corner  and  force  them  to  surrender.  But  they  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  this.  Our  forces  are  daily  increasing;  alone  in  Pinar 
del  Rio  we  command  now  10,000  men.  It  would  be  easy  to  raise 
a  force  of  35,000  men,  half  of  them  mounted,  but  we  have  not 
sufficient  arms  for  them,  and  a  lot  of  badly  armed  men  would  be 
an  encumbrance." 

There  is  much  resentment  among  the  Spaniards  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  American  press  reports  on  the  war.  The 
Imparcial,  Madrid,  points  out  that,  "altho  war  can  not  be  carried 
on  without  deplorable  incidents,  the  American  papers  exaggerate 
■every  stern  act  committed  by  the  Spaniards,  but  fail  to  mention 
the  innumerable  atrocities  committed  by  the  negro  rebels  against 
the  white  loyalists  of  Cuba."  It  appears  now  pretty  certain  that 
■Gomez  and  Maceo  find  no  difficulty  in  making  good  their  threat 
"that  Cuba  will  be  a  waste  before  it  is  left  in  the  possession  of 
the  Spaniards."  The  only  persons  who  profit  by  this  are  the 
Germans.  Their  exports  of  sugar  increase.  They  keep  them- 
selves well  informed  of  the  goings-on  in  Cuba.  The  Hamburger 
Nachrkhtcii  has  received  the  following  particulars  from  a  Ham- 
burg firm  : 

"Having  devastated  Matanzas,  the  rebels  entered  Havana  and 
Pinar  del  Rio.  Wherever  they  came,  the  harvest  was  burned  in 
the  fields,  laborers  who  continued  to  work  were  fired  upon,  the 
railroads  were  destroyed,  and  telegraphic  communication  inter- 
rupted. Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  harvest  of  sugar-cane 
can  be  saved,  about  100,000  tons  as  against  1,100,000  in  former 
years.  Even  this  can  not  be  saved  unless  the  Government  can 
bring  about  a  decisive  battle.  Of  the  361  centrales  (sugar  mills) 
in  Cuba  only  32  are  working  now.*  The  rest  have  been  forced 
to  shut  down,  partly  because  the  harvest  is  destroyed,  partly  for 
fear  of  attacks.  The  planters  have  endeavored  to  obtain  the 
permission  of  Maximo  Gomez  to  carry  on  their  work,  but  it  has 
been  refused.  Unless  the  Government  manages  to  quell  the  re- 
bellion soon,  the  fields  can  not  be  tilled,  and  there  is  no  hope  for 
a  harvest  next  year." 

The  Novedades,  New  York,  declares  that  under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  very  foolish  to  accuse  General  Weyler  of  cruelty,  even 
if  he  uses  every  means  in  his  power  to  protect  loyal  citizens.     The 

*  According  to  later  advices  only  fifteen.— Ed.  Literary  Digest. 


paper  quotes  General  Campos,  General  Weyler's  predecessor,  as 
saying  that : 

"There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  the  report  of  General 
Weyler's  past  cruelties.  During  the  last  insurrection  he,  the 
simple  soldier  and  officer,  executed  the  commands  of  his  chief, 
the  Conde  de  Balmaseda.  The  latter  found  it  necessary  to  use 
repressive  measures  on  account  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
insurgents.  No  one  need  be  alarmed  at  General  Weyler's  severe 
proclamations.  Their  object  is  simply  to  repress  the  spirit  of 
treason  and  discontent.  As  yet  General  Weyler  has  not  executed 
anybody." 

The  Novedades  says  the  American  papers  need  this  "legend 
of  Weyler's  cruelties"  as  a  pretext  to  lash  themselves  into  a  fury 
over  the  Cuban  affair.  "But,"  says  that  paper,  "this  is  neither 
just  nor  American.  In  this  country  a  man  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
nocent until  he  is  proven  gm\ty."— Translated  for  The  Luer- 
ARY  Digest. 


SPAIN,  FRANCE,  AND    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

"pvISSATISFACTION  with  the  attitude  of  the  Congress  and 
-■-^  people  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  Cuban  trou- 
bles continues  in  Spain.  Most  Spanish  papers  declare  that  neither 
will  interference  on  the  part  of  American  citizens  any  longer  be 
tolerated,  nor  can  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment be  accepted.  The  Dzarzo,  Barcelona,  believes  that  the 
United  States  would  not  dare  to  assume  "an  equally  arrogant 
attitude  toward  a  stronger  power,"  but  warns  this  country  that 
Spain  will  not  allow  herself  to  be  insulted  with  impunity.  The 
same  tone  runs  throughout  the  press  of  Spain.  The  Liberal, 
Madrid,  says  •. 

"We  are  underrated  by  our  enemies;  our  financial  difficulties 
do  not  render  us  impotent.  Against  such  unprovoked  attacks  as 
have  been  threatened  against  the  sacred  cause  of  our  country,  we 
can  still  defend  ourselves.  In  such  a  cause  Spain  neither  lacks 
energy  nor  vitality  to  make  resistance  successful,  nor  is  courage 
wanting.  The  soil  of  Spain  is  red  with  the  blood  of  men  who 
would  neither  permit  their  country  to  be  insulted  nor  allow  for- 
eign interference." 

The  Imparcial  is  no  less  bellicose.     It  says  : 

"Spain  must  now  prepare  for  all  possibilities.  Our  maritime 
resources  are  not  very  considerable  ;  we  know  that  well  enough. 
But,  happily,  they  would  not  be  called  into  play  against  a  naval 
power  of  gigantic  proportions.  Our  former  gentleness  and 
humility  have  been  misunderstood.  We  hoped  to  disarm  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States,  but  we  have  only  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  same  treatment  as  Turkey.  We  acknowledge  our  mis- 
take, and  know  that  a  firm  and  resolute  attitude  will  be  better 
than  to  show  consideration.  Nor  are  we  quite  so  feeble  that  our 
hostility  can  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  a  nation  of  traders 
who  know  nothing  of  war,  especially  as  we  will  probably  not  be 
isolated." 

This  last  sentence  refers  to  the  attitude  of  France.  There  are 
many  indications  that  a  movement  in  favor  of  active  support  of 
Spain,  in  case  of  a  war  between  that  country  and  the  United 
States,  would  be  popular  in  France.     The  France,  Paris,  says : 

"Cuba  is  the  last  remnant  of  the  once  magnificent  colonial 
empire  held  by  Spain,  and  Spain  will  not  consent  to  its  abandon- 
ment without  a  struggle.  It  is  well  known  that  the  United  States 
has  long  coveted  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles,  and  that  only  the 
assistance  of  the  Americans  makes  the  Cuban  insurrections  possi- 
ble as  well  as  serious.  In  this  crisis  our  neighbor  on  our  south- 
western frontier  deserves  not  only  our  sympathies,  but  our  help. 
For  some  months  past  the  United  States  has  behaved  in  a  very 
jaunty  manner  toward  Europe.  It  is  now  time  to  give  the  Amer- 
icans to  understand  that  we  are  no  longer  in  a  humor  to  stand 
their  disporting  themselves  as  conquerors.  We  have  some  respect 
for  the  Monroe  doctrine,  certainly,  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
poking  it  at  us  at  all  hours  and  on  all  occasions.  In  short,  Spain 
defends  her  rights  and  her  independence  against  the  rapacious- 
ness  of  the  Americans.  If  Spain  is  forced  to  go  to  war  on  that 
account,  our  interests,  our  policy,  and  our  old  friendship  for  our 
neighbors  will  not  permit  us  to  remain  neutral." — Translated 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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OUR  ENEMIESANDOUR  FRIENDS  IN  MEXICO. 

MEXICO  is  at  present  the  scene  of  much  anti-American,  or 
rather  anti-United  States  agitation.  Most  prominent 
among  the  leaders  of  this  crusade  are  the  journals  the  Corrco 
Espahol  and  the  I'umpo.  The  latter  is  the  organ  of  the  clerical 
party,  the  former  expresses  the  views  of  the  Spaniards  settled  in 
Mexico — a  very  numerous  and  influential  section  of  the  popula- 
tion. Both  throw  out  occasional  hints  that  monarchical  govern- 
ment comes  out  rather  favorably  if  compared  with  the  dictator- 
ship exercised  by  many  Central  and  South  American  presidents. 
Both  seem  to  believe  that  the  people  of  this  Union  are  utterly 
bad.  The  Tiempo  describes  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as 
follows  ; 

"They  are  ivnchers  by  profession,  the  executioners  of  the 
Chinese,  the  robbers  of  half  our  territory,  the  propagators  of  Prot- 
estantism, the  men  who  meddled  with  the  affairs  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  overthrowing  the  queen  and  sowing  anarchy  in  the 
country.  The  men  who  assassinated  the  Italians  en  masse  at 
New  Orleans,  and  those  who  have  openly  fomented  and  aided 
with  arms,  ships,  and  money  the  Cuban  insurrection,  are  Amer- 
icans." 

There  is  not,  however,  lacking  in  Mexico  an  able  defender  of 
the  Americans  of  Saxon  origin.  The  Mexican  Herald,  a  daily 
paper  less  than  a  year  old,  has  managed  to  obtain  a  strong  foot- 
hold by  following  entirely  national  lines.  It  never  suggests  a 
union  between  Mexico  and  the  Northern  federation,  and  protests 
that  Americans  settling  in  Mexico  think  the  Mexican  Government 
quite  good  enough  for  them,  as  long  as  it  remains  republican. 
The  Herald  replies  to  the  attacks  of  the  reactionary  press  as 
follows : 

"One  would  like  to  have  the  Tievipo  avow  its  real  opinions 
which  would  probably  be  found  to  favor  the  reestablishment  of 
the  Empire,  an  alliance  with  Spain  for  a  war  against  the  ever- 
detested  Yankees,  the  expulsion  of  all  heretics  v.-ith  fire  and 
sword,  and  the  tearing  up  of  the  railways  to  the  north. 

"The  Tiempo  is  an  excellent  object-lesson  for  people  of  modern 
ideas  to  gaze  upon.  What  a  queer,  backward,  medieval  Mexico 
this  country  would  be  were  the  Tiempo' s  ideas  to  prevail  ! 

"Fortunately,  Mexico  is  not  going  to  fall  under  the  thumb  of 
the  men  who  think  as  the  Tiempo  does,  but  will  continue  to  be 
governed  for  four  years  more  by  Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz,  whose  ideas 
are  those  of  a  statesman  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  fact  that 
such  opinions  as  those  of  the  Tiempo  are  voiced  here  in  Mexico 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  strongest  sort  of 
argument  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  administration  now 
in  power." 

BRITAIN    AND    HER    FOES. 

MR.  GOSCHEN  recently  spoke  of  Britain's  "splendid  isola- 
tion" as  something  of  which  her  children  could  be  proud. 
His  expression  was  followed  by  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  press  of  England  to  obtain  the  good-will  of  France 
and  Russia.  The  attempts  failed,  altho  prematurely  described 
as  successful,  and  now  the  telegraph  informs  us,  through  British 
sources,  that  a  rapprochement  has  taken  place  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  news  must  be  received  with 
utmost  caution,  for  the  German  papers  on  hand  reveal  the  same 
strong  dislike  and  suspicion  of  England  which  animate  the  French 
and  Russian  press.  There  is  a  strong  conviction  in  Germany  that 
a  universal  war  against  England  is  near,  and  that  Germany  will 
play  an  important  part  in  this  war.  All  hope  has  been  rehn- 
quished  that  Great  Britain  can  l)e  lirought  to  treat  the  German 
Empire  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  all  movements  of  British  diplo- 
macy are  watched  with  suspicion.  A  political  letter  in  the  Echo, 
Berlin,  describes  the  situation  as  follows  : 

"The  Salisbury  Cabinet  may  claim  the  distinction  of  having 
destroyed  altogether  the  sympathy  with  England  which  was 
pretty  general  among  the  Germans  until  recently.     That  Trans- 


vaal business  has  been  followed  by  the  mad  behavior  of  the  Brit- 
isli  Gfjvernment  on  the  silver  question.  The  German  Chancellor 
declared  in  the  Reichstag  that  a  monetary  conference  with  Great 
Britain  did  not  seem  necessary,  because  the  British  Government 
does  not  intend  to  reopen  the  Indian  mints  for  silver.  The  Brit- 
ish Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Balfour,  denied  this,  but  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  Curzon,  was  forced  to  admit  the  truth  of 
Hohenlohe's  statement.  This  little  incident  is  hardly  over,  when 
the  British  papers  begin  to  accuse  Germany  of  stirring  up  the 
Egvptian  question.  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  believe 
that  Salisbury  himself  holds  out  Egypt  as  a  bait  to  France,  but 
that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  British  promises  and  their 
fulfilment.  What  England  wants  is  to  sow  dissension  among 
the  powers. 

•'  It  is  not  pleasant  to  England  that  France  and  Russia  agree 
with  each  other,  and  that  Germany  occasionally  backs  these 
powers.  To  prevent  this  threatening  constellation,  the  English 
endeavor  to  convince  the  French  that  their  hatred  of  Germany 
is  very  strong,  an^  that  England,  in  order  to  stand  well  with 
France,  would  be  willing  even  to  reopen  the  Egyptian  question. 
But  the  British  Government,  knowing  that  the  evacuation  of 
Egypt  is  not  popular  in  England,  tells  the  people  that  Germany 
is  to  blame  for  the  renewal  of  the  Egyptian  troubles.  The  more 
the  British  voter  dislikes  Germany  the  better  the  impression  in 
France. 

"But  England's  little  game  is  well  understood  in  Germany. 
All  these  tricks  are  only  intended  to  place  Germany  in  the  fore- 
ground once  more,  as  against  France  and  Russia.  England 
realizes  the  possibility  of  a  coalition  against  her,  and  she  would 
rather  see  a  coalition  against  Germany.  There  is,  however,  one 
great  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  the  English  plan.  Germany 
has  no  fat  colonies,  but  3,000,000  soldiers." 

The  German  press  neglects  nothing  to  convince  the  people  that 
a  war  with  England  must  eventually  come.  On  the  one  hand 
every  slight  offered  to  Germany,  such  as  the  dismissal  of  a  German 
official  in  Egypt,  tlie  violation  of  treaties  with  native  chiefs  under 
German  protection,  etc..  are  treated  minutely  by  the  German 
papers;  on  the  other  hand,  Germany's  present  weakness  as  a 
maritime  power  is  enlarged  upon,  to  prepare  for  demands  for  a 
larger  navy  to  be  made  next  year.  Here  and  there  an  article  ap- 
pears in  which  it  is  asserted  that  a  struggle  against  England, 
even  if  undertaken  by  a  single  power,  need  not  be  hopeless,  while 
a  coalition  is  sure  to  succeed.  The  Militdr  Wochenblait,  Berlin, 
says : 

"  England  believes  that  her  superiority  at  sea  relieves  her  from 
the  obligation  of  defending  herself  on  land.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Britain's  fleet  has  generally  been  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
nation  ever  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  this  superiority  has  at  times  vanished.  During  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV.  England  was  lowered  to  the  position  of  a  second-rate 
maritime  power.  The  naval  hero  of  the  Dutch.  Pieter  Adriaanz 
de  Ruyter,  sailed  up  the  Thames  in  1667  and  burned  the  British 
ships  in  sight  of  London,  after  he  and  Von  Tromp  had  first  almost 
annihilated  the  British  fleet  at  sea.  During  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  in  July,  1797,  when  40,000  French  troops 
were  drawn  together  for  an  invasion  of  France,  only  3()  British 
men-of-war  could  be  oposed  to  the  66  French  and  Spanish  battle- 
ships cruising  in  the  Channel.  The  Channel  is  the  place  where  the 
naval  battle  of  the  future  must  be  fought,  and  the  French  Channel 
fleet  is  already  fully  equal  to  the  English.  If  a  Russian  squadron 
joins  the  French,  and,  perhaps,  also  a  German  one,  it  is  very 
doubtful  that  England  can  command  numerical  superiority  in  the 
matter  of  ships.  The  English  know  this  well  enough;  that  is 
the  reason  of  their  tremendous  exertions  in  the  building  of  battle- 
ships.    They  want  to  prepare  for  the  great  struggle." 

In  England  the  assumption  still  remains  that  the  indignation 
of  the  British  public  at  Germany's  interference  in  the  Transvaal 
affair  has  made  the  Germans  cautious,  and  that  England  can  do 
as  she  pleases.  Mr.  Henry  Norman  writes  in  Cosmopolis,  Lon- 
don, that : 

"Germany  has  been  definitely  and  bluntly  told  that  wc  will 
tolerate  no  interference  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  in- 
stant reply  to  the  Emperor's  telegram  was  straighter  talk  than 
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European  diplomacy  has  seen  for  years.  She  has  demanded  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  Delagoa  Bay :  I  should  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  any  day  that  we  had  bought  it  of  Portugal." 

The  Vossische  Zeitung,  however,  points  out  that  the  status 
quo  is  still  upheld,  and  that  is  all  the  powers  want.  "We  leave 
England  to  do  the  blustering,"  says  that  paper  ;  "a revision  of  the 
world's  map  would  be  rather  to  her  disadvantage."  There  is, 
however,  a  key  to  the  confidence  of  the  British  public  that  Ger- 
many can  not  become  a  formidable  enemy.  It  is  hoped  that 
England  will  profit  by  the  dissension  among  the  Germans  them- 
selves.     The  Whitehall  Ri'ineiu,  London,  says: 

"The  Kaiser  is  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  momentary 
popularity  which  his  message  to  President  Kriiger  has  gained  for 
him,  and  the  German  papers,  proceeding  in  the  manner  peculiar 
to  them,  are  putting  out  feelers  to  sound  public  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  a  great  navy  bill.  .  .  .  But  there  are  ominous  warnings 
already  that  his  little  scheme  will  not  be  successful.  The  Vor- 
wdrts  has  expressed  a  determination  to  resist  any  fresh  expendi- 
ture in  the  direction  indicated,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
one  such  expression  in  the  Vorivdrts  is  worth  a  dozen  in  any  of 
the  other  papers.  ...  It  has  secured  information  open  to  no 
other  papers,  and  its  power  may  be  sufficiently  gaged  from  the 
incident  that  a  little  time  ago  startled  the  official  world  when, 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  Emperor's  proclamation  to  the  peo- 
ple was  announced  elsewhere,  it  appeared  in  full  text  in  the 
l/orwdrts,  with  that  virulent  criticism  that  disturbs  the  autocrat 
of  Germany  more  than  anything  else.  Friends  at  court  it  must 
have,  and  in  almost  all  branches  of  the  Government,  or  this 
audacious  coup  could  never  have  been  carried  out ;  but  it  is  not 
the  friends  at  court  that  the  present  regime  has  to  dread — it  is  the 
friends  among  the  people.  .  .  .  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Em- 
peror is  cautious.  His  schemes  will  find  small  encouragement 
among  the  Socialistic  element  that  is  daily  growing  in  strength 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  our  expectation  will  be  fulfilled  when 
his  restless  ambition  to  pose  as  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  embodied 
in  the  form  of  a  great  naval  program,  receives  the  rebuff  that  it 
so  fully  merits." — lranslaiio7is  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FREEDOM    OF  THE   PRESS   IN    GERMANY. 

IT  is  very  difficult  for  outsiders  to  determine  what  amount  of 
freedom  the  press  in  Germany  really  enjoys.  On  the  one 
hand  we  hear  daily  that  an  editor  has  been  punished  more  or  less 
heavily  for  attacking  the  Emperor,  the  Government,  or  private 
individuals;  on  the  other  hand  we  come  across  leading  articles  of 
so  unpatriotic  a  character  that  an  American  editor  would  hesitate 
to  pen  them  for  fear  of  being  mobbed.  The  following  excerpts 
from  a  private  letter  written  by  a  Prussian  state  attorney  gives 
the  views  held  by  the  German  authorities : 

"I  am  not  familiar  with  American  newspapers,  and  must  take 
your  assertion  that  American  editors  are  unlikely  to  abuse  their 
privileges  at  your  own  valuation.  But  this  I  know  :  There  are  in 
Germany  a  large  number  of  editors,  writers,  and  publishers  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  publish  untruths  about  any  one  if  there 
were  a  chance  to  increase  the  circulation  of  their  paper,  or  to  hurt 
the  interests  of  the  party  whom  they  oppose,  were  it  not  that  the 
law  restrains  them.  The  private  affairs  of  peaceable  citizens 
would  be  exposed  in  a  most  brutal  manner,  if  the  managers  of 
scurrilous  publications  were  not  restrained  from  filling  their  col- 
umns with  idle  gossip  by  the  fear  of  a  criminal  suit.  Generally 
proceedings  against  newspapers  are  begun  according  to  Art.  131 
of  the  Criminal  Code,  which  treats  of  the  publication  of  untruths 
or  distorted  facts.  Our  newspapers  profess  to  be  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  safeguard  public  interests.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that 
they  should  investigate  thoroughly  before  they  utter  accusations 
against  public  or  private  men?  If  they  tell  the  truth,  the  law 
can  not  hurt  them.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  the  punishments  in- 
flicted upon  editors  who  print  insults  against  individuals,  espe- 
cially men  in  high  places,  I  must  remind  you  that  the  insulted 
parties  would  be  powerless  if  the  law  did  not  protect  them,  as  the 
editor  could  suppress  everything  his  victims  may  say  in  defense. 
Besides,  public  men  can  not  be  expected  to  attend  personally  to 
every  insult  that  is  uttered  against  them.  When  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  into  the  private  lives  of  the  wielders  of  the 


pen,  we  frequently  discover  that  they  are  much  worse  than  the 
men  whom  they  attack.  But  the  public  have  no  chance  to  make 
the  comparison." 

Another  eminent  lawyer.  Professor  Schulte,  of  Bonn  Univer- 
sity, thinks  the  laws  relating  to  slander  and  libel  could  be  modi- 
fied.     He  writes  in  the  Deutsche  Revue,  Stuttgart,  as  follows: 

"An  insult  is  an  unlawful  act  intended  to  denote  that  the  per- 
son who  commits  it  fails  to  recognize  the  moral  worth  of  the 
person  who  is  insulted.  An  insult  must  therefore  contain  proofs 
of  want  of  respect  for  others,  and  this  is  impossible  unless  the 
insult  is  intentional.  To  criticize  the  action  of  an  official  may  be 
perfectly  legitimate,  and  yet  it  may  become  insulting  in  the  way 
it  is  done.  Open  and  honest  criticism  of  public  acts  must  be 
permitted.  No  sensible  person  will  demand  the  right  to  insult 
others  with  impunity,  but  care  should  be  taken  in  ascertaining 
that  insults  are  intended.  As  the  law  stands  at  present  too  much 
responsibility  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  state  attorneys.  I  be- 
lieve that  an  action  for  insult  and  slander  should  not  be  begun 
without  the  consent  of  the  insulted,  even  if  the.se  are  state  officials 
or  administrative  departments.  In  cases  of  lese  majeste  the 
Chancellor  or  the  Ministry  should  be  asked  to  prosecute.  I  would 
also  suggest  that  in  cases  where  the  intention  to  insult  is  not 
clearly  proven,  a  declaration  that  no  insult  was  intended  should 
be  considered  sufficient  atonement,  said  declaration  to  be  circu- 
lated as  widely  as  the  insult.  Offenses  of  this  kind  committed  by 
members  of  the  press  might  with  advantage  be  treated  before  a 
jury.  Sensible  men,  taken  from  the  people,  are  better  able  to 
judge  such  matters  in  an  unprejudiced  manner  than  lawyers." 

The  Schlesische  Zeitung^  Breslau,  relates  the  following  case  in 

point : 

"The  Rev.  Ernest  Juretzka,  editor  of  the  Katolickie  ISowijig, 
a  Polish  paper  published  at  Ratibor,  had  grossly  insulted  the 
Prussian  judges.  The  public  prosecutor  [whose  duty  it  is  to  call 
offending  editors  to  account]  demanded  a  punishment  of  two 
months'  imprisonment  for  the  prisoner.  The  court,  however, 
suggested  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  on  the  following  grounds  ;  The 
defendant  has  insulted  the  judges  in  a  manner  never  equaled 
before.  But  Art.  131  of  the  Penal  Code  demands  that  proof  must 
be  given  of  the  fact  that  the  writer  knew  he  was  publishing  un- 
truths, or  that  he  had  means  at  hand  to  get  at  the  truth.  In  the 
present  case  the  defendant  has  uttered  many  untruths  and  dis- 
torted the  facts.  But  his  article  proves  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  the  law  and  its  administration.  Like  many  other  men,  he 
has  written  about  things  with  which  he  is  not  acquainted.  His 
ignorance  is  so  great  that  we  can  not  but  find  him  'not  guilty. '" — 
Translated  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

The  Boers,have  their  own  ideas  as  to  the  origin  of  the  English  language. 
They  say  that  when  Dame  Nature  was  employed  in  giving  tongues  to  the 
various  nations  she  stood  at  a  large  table  on  which  lay  a  piece  of  meat, 
She  had  a  knife  in  her  hand,  and  a  pair  of  scissors  lay  on  the  table.  With 
the  one  she  cut  the  tongue  out  of  the  meat,  and  with  the  scissors  she  gave 
to  each  tongue  its  peculiarities.  To  her  came  all  the  nations.  "DeFrans- 
man,"  "de  Duitcher,"  and  even  "de  Boesman,"  were  provided  for,  but 
"  de  Engelsman  "  was  not  there.  The  Boers  continue  their  explanation  by 
a  long  story  founded  upon  the  habits  of  the  English  as  the  Boers  see  them. 
According  to  this  the  "  Engelsman  "  went  into  a  "  canteen  "  to  take  a  drink, 
and  stayed  there  while  his  money  lasted.  Then,  at  last,  he  presented  him- 
self before  Dame  Nature  with  a  throbbing  head  and  parched  throat,  th,ere 
was  no  tongue  left.  "  Never  mind,"  said  Dame  Nature,  "there  are  plenty 
of  snips  on  the  floor — take  half  a  dozen  of  these,  join  them  together,  and 
make  a  tongue  for  yourself." 

A  RussiAX  writer,  N.  A.  Rubakin,  has  published  a  book  entitled  "Read- 
ing Russia,"  which  contains  some  interesting  statistics.  It  appears  that 
only  17  out  of  every  100  Russians  know  how  to  read.  For  the  125,000,000 
of  Russians  there  are  but  goo  newspapers,  and  their  circulation  is  small. 
Most  of  the  books  read  are  translations  of  foreign  authors,  chiefly  French. 
St.  Petersburg,  the  capital,  has  only  28  book-stores.  Of  the  many 
places  mentioned  as  book-stores  in  the  provinces,  the  majority  are  sta- 
tionery stores  in  which  a  few  school-books  are  sold. 

According  to  the  latest  South  African  papers  Cecil  Rhodes's  influence  is 
on  the  wane  there.  The  Dutch  element  in  the  Cape  Colony,  who  are  still  in 
the  majority,  resent  the  invasion  of  the  Transvaal.  The  Cape  Government 
is  forced  to  submit  to  the  trend  of  public  opinion,  and  has  caused  the  arrest 
of  Gardner  Williams,  Uie  director  of  the  De  Beers  Company,  through 
whose  agency  arms  and  ammunition  were  smuggled  into  the  Transvaal. 

The  German  Government  has  decided  to  assist  German  trade  in  Japan 
by  a  periodical,  weekly  or  fortnightly,  printed  in  the  Japanese  language. 
The  paper  will  be  distributed  free  in  Japan.  It  is  expected  that  the  adver- 
tisements will  cover  the  cost  of  its  circulation. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE     PERSONAL     CHARACTER     OF 
WASHINGTON. 

THE  very  interesting  study  of  the  personal  character  of  Wash- 
ington, by  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely,  U.  S.  A.,  is  concluded  in 
the  April  Ladiis'  Home  Journal.  We  recently  quoted  from  this 
study  in  these  columns,  and  now  find  more  material  equally  en- 
tertaining. General  Greely  first,  in  this  closing  paper,  considers 
Washington's  relations  with  his  mother,  saying  that  altho  it  is 
unquestioned  that  the  notable  deference  paid  by  Washington  to 
her  was  but  the  expression  of  his  filial  alTection,  yet  it  can  not  be 
denied  that,  with  advancing  years,  there  was  an  apparent  lack  of 
sympathy  between  mother  and  son,  which  shows  itself  in  almost 
every  letter  extant.     We  quote  : 

"There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  what  may  be  called  an 
incompatibility  of  temperament,  arising  possibly  from  their  pos- 
sessing strong  and  similar  characters.  Washington  inherited 
that  tenacity  of  purpose  and  persistency  of  effort,  called  obstinacy 
in  inferiors,  but  designated  as  firmness  of  character  in  superiors. 
It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  Washington's  training 
in  the  broad  schools  of  politics  and  war  threw  him  not  only  in 
contact  with  the  sturdy,  rough  humanity  of  the  frontier,  but  also 
with  cultured  men  of  all  professions,  while  his  mother's  life  was 
practically  confined  to  a  single  Virginia  county.  With  restric- 
tions, isolation,  and  routine  on  the  one  hand,  and  expanding  char- 
acter and  broadening  experiences  on  the  other,  came  the  story,  as 
old  as  antiquity  and  as  new  as  to-day.  of  the  weakening  of  sym- 
pathetic ties  between  those  who  change  not  and  those  who  are 
steadily  rising  to  higher  levels  of  thought  and  life. 

"Altho  a  rich  man  and  lover  of  money,  itseemed  to  Washington 
absolutely  essential  to  his  own  dignity  and  patriotic  spirit  that  he 
should  serve  his  country,  the  thirteen  struggling  Colonies,  with- 
out salary,  leaving  his  estate  and  property  to  steadily  deteriorate. 
To  his  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  material  conditions  in 
middle  life  were,  if  anything,  superior  to  those  of  her  earlier 
years,  it  seemed  no  less  than  proper  that  the  Colony  of  Virginia 
should  settle  a  pension  upon  her  for  her  son's  services,  and  it 
took  Washington's  direct  influence  to  prevent  such  action  being 
taken  by  the  Virginia  legislature.  Nearly  every  letter  of  the 
mother  is  a  complaint  of  the  hard  times  and  the  difficulties  under 
which  she  exists,  the  inference  being  doubtless  conveyed  that 
Washington  was  neglectful  of  her.  In  this  connection  there 
exists  a  letter  which,  misquoted  and  considered  without  context 
and  other  facts  being  given,  has  been  held  to  show  him  unfilial. 
If  it  be  considered  unfilial  for  a  man  of  long  business  experience. 
after  suffering  pecuniary  loss  and  vexations  for  a  series  of  years, 
to  indicate  to  his  mother  in  writing  the  unfortunate  results  flow- 
ing from  her  persistency  in  certain  lines  of  business  operations, 
and  to  outline  to  her  a  course  whereby  her  declining  years  may 
be  free  of  all  care  and  anxiety,  then  Washington  was  unfilial. 
The  determined  old  lady,  then  some  eighty  years  of  age,  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  an  establi.shment,  and  in  conducting  a  plan- 
tation of  which  she  was  sole  mistress,  and  which  she  could  not 
herself  manage.  At  the  same  time  she  considered  that  her  son 
was  a  lianker.  who  could  be  drawn  on  to  make  good  all  deficien- 
cies resulting  from  thievish  overseers,  bad  management,  and 
unfavorable  crop  conditions.  These  drafts  Washington  had  met 
uncomi)lainingly  for  years,  and  even  then  sent  her  the  last  money 
he  had  in  hand.  He  was  unable  to  meet  his  own  current  charges, 
which,  always  large  as  a  Virginia  gentleman,  were  greatly  in- 
creased by  his  acts  of  kindness  and  charity  to  liis  Ivinsfolk.  His 
expenses  had  become  enormous  in  connection  with  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Iiost  of  people  who  freriucnled,  as  visitors,  hosjiitable 
Mount  Vernon  and  the  Presidential  mansion  in  Philadelphia. 

"Advising  his  mother  to  lease  her  estate  and  live  with  one  of 
her  children,  he  offered  her  a  home  at  Mount  Vernon,  but  as  an 
honest  man  and  filial  son  he  stated  clearly  the  situation  and  its 
alternatives.  In  a  house  constantly  filled  with  distinguished  vis- 
itors she  must  either  dress  daily  for  dinner,  or  come  in  her  ordi- 
nary costume  (which  it  is  well  understood  was  not  suited  for 
company),  to  the  mortification  of  himself  and  his  wife,  or  she 
must  live  in  her  own  rooms,  which  would  be  trying  to  her. 
There  was  no  suggestion  that  she  should  not  visit  him.     On  the 


contrary,  the  letter  urged  that  she  should  live  with  some  of  her 
children,  and,  if  she  preferred  it,  at  Mount  Vernon.  It  appears 
in  Washington's  last  account  of  moneys  paid  out.  that  his  mother 
drew  on  him  to  the  extent  of  one  thousand  pounds  or  more  in  a 
few  years.  Washington's  thoughtfulness  for  his  mother  is  evi- 
dent at  this  time,  for  on  his  visit  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  the 
Constitutional  convention,  he  purchased  for  her  a  cloak  for  ten 
pounds  and  also  a  chaise  for  forty  pounds,  while  the  expenditures 
for  his  own  household  were  relatively  much  less." 

General  Greely  says  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
Washington's  married  life  was  one  of  increasing  happiness  and 
satisfaction  ;  that  both  husband  and  wife  showed  that  considera- 
tion toward  and  respect  for  each  other  which  are  the  soundest 
guarantees  of  marital  happiness.  Since  circumstances  did  not 
permit  frequent  visits  of  his  wife  to  her  relatives,  we  find  Wash- 
ington inviting  her  mother  to  come  to  Mount  Vernon  as  her  home. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  introduction  added  to  the  harmony 
of  the  household  ;  or  if  it  did,  the  admission  of  other  women, 
relatives  of  husband  or  of  wife,  did  not.  In  this  respect  Wash- 
ington, writing  later  about  his  niece  living  at  Mount  Vernon, 
speaks  of  his  love  for  her,  but  he  says  :  "I  will  never  again  have 
two  women  in  my  house  when  I  am  there  myself." 

Remarking  that  current  opinion  regarding  the  religious  life  of 
Washington  has  as  its  basis  a  special  work  on  this  subject  by  a 
clergyman  who  was  married  to  a  grand-niece.  General  Greely 
says  that  this  effort  to  depict  Washington  as  very  devout  from  his 
childhood,  as  a  strict  Sabbatarian,  and  as  in  intimate  spiritual 
communication  with  the  church,  is  practically  contradicted  by  his 
own  letters.     We  quote  again  : 

"What  Washington  really  believed  as  to  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity,  or  as  to  non-essentials  on  which  so  many 
sectarian  issues  have  been  raised,  can  not  be  definitely  stated. 
He  inherited  the  Episcopal  form  of  faith  by  baptism,  and  through- 
out his  life  took  an  active  part  as  a  vestryman  of  that  church. 
But  even  if  he  was  ever  confirmed  in  its  faith  there  is  no  reliable 
evidence  that  he  ever  took  communion  with  it  or  with  any  other 
church.  In  short,  it  seems  that  the  very  honesty  and  integrity  of 
the  man  caused  him  to  refrain  from  the  more  spiritual  forms  of 
activity  in  the  church.  Possibly  his  mind,  as  have  the  minds  of 
many  men  of  high  moral  character,  followed  the  irrational  bent 
of  inseparably  associating  principles  and  professions,  and  .so 
looked  askant  at  creeds  and  dogmas,  where  the  lives  of  their  fore- 
most advocates  gave  the  lie  to  the  profession  of  the  lips.  It  is 
notable,  however,  that  ^s  time  went  on,  the  occasional  indiffer- 
ence of  his  youthful  days  gave  place  to  a  respectful,  even  if  not 
devout,  attitude  with  reference  to  religious  matters.  In  a  feeling 
of  spiritual  indifference  to  the  church  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
neglecting  spiritual  reasons,  he  wrote,  as  a  Virginia  colonel  : 
'The  want  of  a  chaplain  does  reflect  dishonor  upon  the  regiment, 
as  all  other  officers  are  allowed. '  And  when  he  was  urged  to 
have  public  prayers  in  camp,  so  as  to  excite  the  curiosity  and  foster 
the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  he  ignored  the  recommendation. 

"Whenever  local  and  domestic  occasions  required  we  find  him 
filling  his  formal  duties  as  vestryman  and  appearing  as  sponsor. 
But  in  his  letters,  even  those  of  consolation,  there  appears  almost 
nothing  to  indicate  his  spiritual  frame  of  mind.  A  particularly 
careful  study  of  the  man's  letters  convinces  me  that  while  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  as  exemplified  in  love  of  God  and  love  of 
man,  was  the  controlling  factor  of  his  nature,  yet  he  never  formu- 
lated his  religious  faith.  A  striking  fact  about  him  should  be 
remembered,  that  while  he  lived  in  a  colony  that  joined  in  the 
religious  ostracism  and  persecutions  characteristic  of  the  age,  yet 
he  was  noted  for  his  broad,  liberal,  and  sincere  respect  for  the 
religious  beliefs  and  conscientious  scrujiles  of  others. 

"As  to  the  Sabbath  he  conformed  to  the  local  Virginia  habits. 
After  service  the  day  was  largely  given  to  riding,  visiting,  dining, 
and  to  tliose  innocent  amusements  and  gatherings  that  many  tlien 
believed  to  be  essential  safeguards  of  a  community.  Eroni  his 
childhood  he  traveled  on  Sunday  whenever  occasion  required. 
He  considered  it  proper  for  his  negroes  to  fish,  and  on  that  day 
made  at  least  oneicontract.  During  his  official  busy  life  Sunday 
was  largely  given  to  his  home  correspondence,  being,  as  he  says, 
the  most  convenient  day  in  which  to  spare  time  from  his  public 
burdens  to  look  after  his  impaired  fortune  and  estates. 
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"He  was  not  regular  in  attendance  at  church,  save  possibly  at 
home.  While  present  at  the  First  Provincial  Congress  in  Phila- 
delphia he  went  once  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  once  to  the 
Episcopal  church.  He  spent  four  months  at  the  Constitutional 
convention,  going  six  times  to  church,  once  each  to  the  Romish 
high  mass,  to  the  Friends',  to  the  Presbyterian,  and  thrice  to  the 
Episcopal  service.  He  respected  the  devout  religious  attitude  of 
the  Romish  Church  by  forbidding  the  celebration  of  Guy  Fawkes' 
Day  in  the  army,  and  again  in  repeatedly  impressing  upon  his 
officers  the  necessity  of  respect  and  consideration  for  the  religious 
faith  of  the  French  Canadians,  whom  he  hoped  to  win  to  the 
American  cause.  Nor  can  it  be  believed  that  this  was  a  question 
of  policy,  as  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  was  in  this  direction.  It 
is,  however,  somewhat  striking  that  in  several  thousand  letters 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  never  appears,  and  it  is  notably  absent 
from  his  last  will.   .  .  . 

"The  dominating  trait  of  Washington's  life  was  a  spirit  of 
equity,  which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  perfect  justice.  No- 
where, as  far  as  I  know,  did  Washington  quote  the  golden  rule. 
But  if  an  attentive  study  of  this  man's  correspondence  reveals 
any  single  rule  of  conduct,  as  permeating  his  business  and  social 
affairs,  it  is  represented  by  the  Scriptural  passage  :  'As  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise.' 

"Once  he  says  :  '  Rather  than  do  a  possible  injury  you  may  pay 
his  executors. '  Again  he  pays  a  debt  of  fifty-one  pounds  where 
it  was  omitted  from  the  bond.  Time  and  again  he  instructs  his 
agent  that  he  wishes  only  the  equitable  thing,  but  with  a  touch  of 
human  nature  often  made  it  evident  that  this  was  a  concession, 
as  when  he  says:  'You  were  right  in  detaining  a  part  of  his 
[Butler's]  wages  for  lost  time  :  yet  can  I  better  afford  to  be  with- 
out the  money  than  he  can.  You  may  pay  him  for  the  full  time. ' 
What  a  record  of  Washington's  fair  dealing,  that  after  forty 
years,  full  of  business,  he  could  write  :  '  I  do  not  recollect  that  in 
the  course  of  my  life  I  ever  forfeited  my  word,  or  broke  a  promise 
made  to  any  one.'" 

We  make  one  more  extract,  to  show  Washington's  position  as 
a  slaveholder,  to  wit : 

"  Few  men  of  his  day  had  as  extended  an  experience  with  and 
knowledge  of  slaves  as  Washington,  for  at  least  five  hundred 
passed  through  his  hands.  Inheriting  at  first  some  half  dozen, 
he  died  possessed  of  three  hundred  and  seventeen,  of  whom  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  were  his  own,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  came  by  dower,  and  forty  were  leased  with  certain  land. 
His  dealings  were  not  confined  alone  to  negroes,  for  white  con- 
victs and  indentured  servants  became  subject  to  his  will  by  pur- 
chase. Observation  and  reflection  soon  gave  Washington  ideas 
on  slavery  far  beyond  his  century  in  sagacity  and  morality.  One 
action  only  fails  to  find  excuse,  even  under  justification  of  a  cus- 
tom then  general  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia.  I  refer  to  the 
sale  of  a  negro  for  exportation,  as  shown  by  the  following  letter  : 

'  With  this  letter  comes  a  negro,  Tom,  which  I  beg.  .  .  .  you  to  sell  in 
any  of  the  [West  Indies]  islands,  for  whatever  he  will  fetch,  and  bring  me 
in  return  from  him  one  hhd.  of  best  molasses,  one  ditto  of  best  rum.  .  .  . 
lymes  .  .  .  tamarinds  .  ,  .  mi.xed  sweatmeats,  and  the  residue,  much  or 
little,  in  good  old  spirits.  .  .  .  This  fellow  is  a  rogue  and  runaway.' 

"Washington  evidently  never  exported  another  negro,  but  held 
this  up  as  a  warning  to  his  other  slaves,  who  doubtless  pushed  to 
the  extreme  his  consideration  for  them.  That  Washington  was 
most  humane,  as  judged  by  the  standard  of  his  time,  must  be 
evident  to  anyone  who  reads  his  many  letters  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  his  estate  during  the  years  of  his  enforced  absence.  Food 
in  plenty,  good  clothing,  care  in  illness,  harvest  rum,  seasonable 
gifts,  with  moderate  tasks — yet  negroes  would  run  away,  would 
plunder  their  master  and  resort  to  all  manner  of  deceit.  As  the 
lash  fell  on  the  soldier  in  the  ranks,  and  on  unruly  children,  so  it 
was  relentless  at  Mount  Vernon  as  on  other  slave  estates.  Wash- 
ington urged  admonition  and  strictly  discouraged  brutality.  But 
he  approved  of  the  whip  as  the  last  resort.  In  the  case  of  white 
servants  authority  was  given  the  agent  to  sell  them  when  obsti- 
nate. Whether  these  were  whipped  is  doubtful,  but  some  of 
them  ran  away.  As  to  the  negroes,  this  one  and  that  were  to  be 
whipped,  etc.,  and  he  writes  :  '  Let  Abram  get  his  deserts  ;  don't 
let  Crow  give  it,  he  being  passionate. '  He  recognized  differences 
between  them  and  says  :  'Harsh  treatment  will  not  do  with  him 
[French  Will].' 

"The  nobler  elements  of  the  man  overcame  his  environment, 
and  there  gradually  grew  up  in  Washington's  heart  a  strong 


aversion  to  the  whole  system.  As  a  planter  he  found  it  essential 
to  conform  to  existing  conditions.  As  a  master  he  ameliorated 
the  wretched  state  of  the  slaves.  As  a  politician  he  advocated 
gradual  abolition.  But  as  a  man  he  deplored  the  disgraceful  sys- 
tem as  debasing  to  slave  and  to  owner. 

"Applauding  Lafayette's  plan  of  emancipation  he  says: 
'Would  to  God  a  like  spirit  would  infuse  itself  generally  into  the 
minds  of  people  of  this  country.'  Later  he  writes:  'I  never 
meant  to  possess  another  slave  by  purchase. '  And  again  :  'Were 
it  not,  then,  that  I  am  principled  against  selling  negroes,  as  you 
would  do  cattle  at  the  market,  I  would  not  in  twelve  months  from 
this  date  be  possessed  of  one,  as  a  slave. ' 

"This  spirit  bore  fruit  in  his  will,  whereby  all  his  own  slaves 
were  freed,  the  helpless  provided  for,  and  such  reparation  made 
as  was  possible.  It  may  be  added  that  his  freedom  from  race 
prejudice  was  most  strikingly  exemplified  by  his  enlistment,  after 
Congress  had  discouraged  such  action,  of  free  men  of  color,  and 
by  his  letter  of  courteous  acknowledgment  to  the  African  poetess 
who  had  dedicated  an  ode  to  him." 


ROUGH    LIFE  OF  CATTLE-HERDING. 

THE  boy  who  has  become  infatuated  with  the  romantic  ap- 
pearance of  the  cattle-herder  as  sometimes  pictured,  and 
longs  for  the  free-and-easy  life  which  his  imagination  sketches 
on  the  plains  of  the  West,  may  find  something  to  set  him  thinking 
in  the  following  account  of  "Rough  California  Cattle-Herding," 
by  Alan  Owen,  in  the  March  Overlatid : 

"It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  become  expert  at  handling  wild 
cattle,  and  with  the  rope,  even  on  the  prairies,  where  the  work  is 
comparatively  plain  sailing.  It  certainly  requires  a  temperament 
out  of  the  common  to  be  able  to  work  stock  in  the  San  Rafaels. 
Driven  cattle  will  take  to  scrub  oak  and  chaparral,  growing  eight 
and  ten  feet  high,  to  hide;  and  into  the  brush,  however  dense, 
horse  and  rider  must  be  trained  to  plunge.  Few  horses  overcome 
their  fear  of  the  prickly  growth,  fewer  men,  and  both  emerge 
from  the  encounter  torn  and  bleeding.  The  use,  therefore,  of  the 
rawhide  apron  (armos),  worn  by  the  vaqueros  in  the  mountains, 
will  be  self-evident.  They  take  the  place  of  chaparejos,  over 
which  they  possess  several  advantages,  not  the  least  being  their 
greater  coolness,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  are  donned  and 
doffed.  Tanned  buck  or  sheepskin,  capable  of  turning  mesquite, 
grease-wood,  or  sage,  would  not  prevent  scrub  oak  from  wrench- 
ing a  rider's  knee-cap  well-nigh  out  of  its  socket,  or  the  burned 
stubs  penetrating  the  leather  and  the  horseman's  flesh. 

"The  youthfulness  of  the  Coast  Range  and  its  typically  vol- 
canic origin  doubtless  explain  the  occurrence  of  localities  which 
are  literally  inextricable  mazes  of  narrow  canons,  leading  into 
and  out  of  each  other  ;  many  beginning  with  a  precipitous  water- 
fall, and  ending  in  much  the  same  fashion.  When  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  in  these  recent  formations  every  canon  opening  upon 
the  main  valleys  and  potreros  has  a  bewildering  number  of  tribu- 
taries, and  every  tributary  sub-canons  ramifying  ad  znfi7iituni 
from  both  sides,  each  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  other,  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  country  among  the  San  Rafael 
and  Sierra  Madre  del  Sur  mountains  untrodden  by  man  or  horse, 
will  be  given  ready  credence. 

"Thus  it  happens  that  there  are  wild  cattle  running  among 
these  labyrinths,  which  have  never  seen  a  human  being,  and 
probably  never  will.  Scarcity  of  water  and  feed  drives  stock  into 
unwonted  places,  and  a  percentage  never  finds  its  way  back. 
The  exploration  of  these  caiions  is  therefore  attended  with  con- 
stant surprises,  mostly  unpleasant,  as  a  steer  eight  or  nine  years 
old,  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  man,  is  as  undesirable  a  com- 
panion in  a  narrow  gulch  as  a  grizzly. 

"  Fleet  as  deer,  and  entirely  without  fear  of  horse  or  rider,  their 
capture  and  subjugation  involved  a  display  of  nerve  and  horse- 
manship surely  without  parallel.  Tail  in  the  air,  the  steer  would 
race  up  the  mountain  the  moment  he  caught  sight  of  the  vaqueros. 
Up  the  steeps,  through  the  brush,  over  barrancas,* the  vaqueros, 
neither  sparing  horse  nor  heeding  obstacles,  would  succeed  in 
heading  off  the  fugitive,  who  would  immediately  show  fight. 
While  making  a  rush  at  one  rider,  as  quick  as  a  flash  the  steer  is 
lassoed  by  another  round  the  horns,  and  checked  with  a  jerk 
which  flings  its  hind-quarters  skyward.  Before  the  astonished 
animal  can  gather  its  wits,  the  vaquero  who  has  him  by  the  horns 
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turns  his  horse  and  begins  to  drag  the  steer  toward  the  main 
band.  Other  vaqueros  beat  it  on  the  flanks  with  their  riatas. 
and  seek  to  overcome  the  brute's  reluctance  by  jostling  and  kick- 
ing it  from  behind  with  their  heavy  tapaderos — one  of  the  multi- 
tudinous uses  to  which  the  ornamental  leather  covering  of  the 
stirrups  on  a  Mexican  saddle  is  put.  In  this  manner,  with  many 
wild  plunges  from  side  to  side,  the  open-mouthed  bullock  is 
snaked  close  to  the  rest  of  the  cattle,  lassoed  by  the  hind  feet, 
stretched  out,  thrown,  and  the  rope  slipped  from  off  its  horns. 
As  he  rises  the  steer's  hind  feet  are  allowed  to  free  themselves. 
As  a  rule,  a  refractory  beeve.  after  such  a  dressing,  will  at  once 
join  the  main  band.  Our  nine-year-old  friend  does  nothing  of 
the  sort.  With  a  bellow  and  a  rush,  seeing  every  other  channel 
blocked,  he  cuts  right  through  the  herd,  and  is  off  across  the 
potrero  at  a  swinging  gallop.  Before  many  yards  are  covered, 
he  is  again  'lass'd,'  dragged  back  to  the  herd,  thrown,  and  re- 
leased. Nothing  daunted,  with  lowered  horns  he  makes  a  vicious 
rush  at  one  of  the  horses,  which  is  either  avoided,  or,  if  unavoid- 
able, received  on  the  thick  leather  flap  from  which  the  stirrups 
and  tapaderos  are  pendant.  Recovering  for  another  charge,  the 
now  thoroughly  infuriated  brute  finds  himself  strung  up  by  the 
head  and  heels,  and  thrown  on  his  side.  This  time  one  horn  is 
secured  to  a  front  foot,  before  the  steer  is  allowed  to  rise.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  handicap  more  than  a  dozen  head  of  cattle 
in  this  manner;  many  being  bronco  cows,  as  wicked  in  every  re- 
spect as  the  steers.  Fifty  miles  and  more  they  traveled  on  three 
legs  and  a  hobble. 

"While  the  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  stock  was  indiffer- 
ent, a  proportion  being  rejected  by  the  butchers  with  contumely, 
the  wild  cattle  were  sleek  and  fat,  their  flesh  firm,  sweet,  and  of 
splendid  color." 

SHARK-HUNTING   OFF  CUBA. 

IF  there  is  any  sportsman  who  is  tired  of  the  lameness  of 
shooting  deer,  moose,  panthers,  wildcats,  grizzly  bears,  and 
of  catching  trout,  bass,  and  salmon,  and  has  a  longing  for  sport 
more  exciting,  Cuba,  from  reports,  seems  to  be  the  place  for  him. 
Besides  the  chances  of  being  captured  or  shot  by  Spaniards  as 
a  spy,  he  may  find  there  a  sport  which,  for  real  danger,  is  un- 
equaled.  According  to  a  Cuban  now  in  Brooklyn,  as  reported 
by  the  New  York  Sun,  shark-fishing  in  Cuban  waters  is  rare  sport. 
We  quote  as  follows  : 

"The  Cuban  shark  fishermen  take  chunks  of  beef  and  throw 
them  overboard  out  beyond  the  reefs,  where  the  dorsal  fins  of 
sharks  are  to  be  seen  cutting  the  water  with  a  vicious  swish,  like 
the  plunge  of  a  modern  rifle-bullet  into  a  stream.  Instantly  there 
is  a  rush,  fit  to  make  ordinarily  brave  men  blanch,  for  the  eager- 
ness of  the  sharks  to  rend  the  bloody  meat  is  something  to  think 
twice  about.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  sportsman  to  do  as  the 
Cuban  fisherman  does.  Stripping  off  his  light  clothes,  grasping 
a  long  keen  knife,  he  leaps  among  the  fish,  and  thrusts  the  knife 
to  the  nearest  shark's  heart.  A  quick  wrench  opens  a  wound 
that  spurts  blood,  and  then  the  sport  fairly  begins.  It  is  death 
to  a  man  who  then  loses  his  nerve.  There  is  hope  for  the  buck- 
feverish  man  who  is  facing  a  wounded  tiger,  but  none  for  the 
man  among  the  sharks. 

"The  Cuban  expert  watches  his  chances,  and  as  the  sharks, 
attracted  by  the  blood,  come  to  tear  their  mate  to  pieces,  he 
strikes  them  one  by  one,  and  soon  the  water  is  filled  with  sharks 
flapping  their  last  in  the  water  red  with  blood.  When  a  shark 
comes  for  him,  he  glides  to  one  side,  and  as  the  shark  rushes  past 
on  its  side  he  strikes  it  dead.  Bags  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  man- 
eating  sharks  may  be  captured  thus  in  a  few  minutes. 

"The  teeth  are  the  trophies.  To  get  them  the  head  is  boiled  in 
a  big  iron  soap-caldron.  A  tooth  of  a  healthy  shark  is  ivory 
white,  with  a  hard,  porcelain  finish,  and  could  be  worn  as  a 
trophy.  There  are  several  rows  of  these  teeth.  One  row  of  them 
cut  out  would  look  like  a  saw.  the  teeth  being  obtusely  triangu- 
lar, each  exposed  edge  of  a  single  tooth  being  cut  into  minute 
teeth.  The  sharks  bite  a  man's  leg  off,  and  do  not  tear  it  off,  as 
is  generally  supposed.  Indians  make  long  strings  out  of  these 
teeth  for  beads,  that  the  squaws  may  think  much  of  the  hunters, 
and  one  would  suppose  that  a  string  of  them  would  not  bo  unac- 
ccpt.'ibie  to  a  paleface's  sweetheart.  The  sharks  may  be  taken  in 
a  variety  of  other  ways.    Rifles,  spears,  harpoons,  lassoes  (snares) , 


or  fishhooks  a  foot  long.  And  they  are  taken  often  in  nets,  but 
not  because  the  netter  wants  to  take  them,  as  they  tear  and  tangle 
the  nets  for  rods." 


THE  SOCIAL   QUESTION    IN    RUSSIA. 

A  RECENT  issue  of  the  Berlin  Tagcblatt  contains  a  corre- 
spondence from  St.  Petersburg  giving  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  social  condition  in  Russia,  especially  the  relation  of 
employee  to  employer.  The  report  may  perhaps  be  somewhat 
rosily  colored,  but  for  all  that  it  is  good  reading.  The  account  is 
in  substance  the  following  : 

During  the  past  season  there  have  been  labor  troubles  in  some 
of  the  factories  in  various  parts  of  Russia,  some  of  which  have 
been  marked  by  violence.  The  careful  examinations  made  by  the 
government  in  all  these  cases  have  brought  out  the  fact  that  there 
is  in  Russia  no  decided  and  pronounced  class  opposition  between 
the  workingman  and  the  employer  such  as  is  found  in  Western 
Europe  in  consequence  of  theagitation  of  the  socialist-democratic 
party.  In  Russia  this  party  has  practically  no  existence,  and  the 
labor  troubles  in  question  in  these  factories  were  in  nearly  all 
cases  caused  by  differences  of  lesser  importance,  which  could 
have  been  removed  by  a  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployers. To  a  small  extent  only  the  troubles  were  occasioned  by 
the  manufacturer  having  insufficiently  paid  the  laborers  and 
having  permitted  their  subordinates  to  abuse  their  privileges  over 
against  the  workingmen.  In  consequence  of  this  it  has  been 
determined  to  direct  all  subordinate  officials  in  these  factories  to 
cultivate  "that  good-natured  and  hearty  relationship  toward  the 
workingmen  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Russian  people,"  and 
the  factory  inspectors  have  been  ordered  to  see  that  this  mandate 
is  carried  out.  They  are  to  make  it  a  chief  concern  that  the  em- 
ployers use  their  employees  in  a  just  and  fair  manner  and  thereby 
secure  their  confidence,  which  will  then  do  away  with  the  danger 
of  the  repetition  of  these  troubles.  As  the  Finance  Minister  of 
the  Empire  has  determined  that  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  fac- 
tories shall  carry  out  the  spirit  of  these  directions,  the  state  offi- 
cials express  the  hope  that  the  industrial  circles  of  Russia  will  be 
spared  that  class  animosity  between  workingman  and  his  em- 
ployer which  causes  so  much  trouble  elsewhere.  The  purpose  is 
to  establish  the  relationship  between  the  two  classes  on  moral  and 
ethical  bases  and  not  merely  upon  that  of  supply  and  demand. — 
'rranslatedfor  The  Litkk.vrv  Digkst. 


Thirteen  Months  in  a  Year.— "One  of  the  most  novel 
ideas  tliat  have  been  advanced  in  some  time  is  the  suggestion 
made  by  one  John  S.  Brooks,  that  on  January  i.  igoo,  a  new 
division  of  the  year,  into  thirteen  months,  be  instituted.  This  is 
not  so  preposterous  as  most  people  would  be  likely  to  consider  it 
at  the  first  thought.  In  a  letter  which  ilr.  Brooks  wrote  to  the 
New  York  Herald  he  says  that  if  such  a  division  were  made,  the 
first  twelve  months  would  have  just  twenty-eight  days,  or  four 
weeks  each,  and  the  new  month  twenty-nine,  to  make' 365,  and 
thirty  in  leap  years.  After  a  few  days  there  would  be  no  need  to 
refer  to  calendars,  as  the  same  day  of  the  week  would  have  the 
same  date  through  the  year.  If  in  the  four  years  to  come  this 
change  could  be  adopted  by  all  countries,  and  January  i  were, 
say,  Monday,  every  Monday  would  be  the  ist,  Sth,  15th,  and  22d ; 
every  Tuesday  the  2d,  9th,  i6th,  and  23d,  and  so  on  throughout 
the  year.  The  changes  of  the  moon  would  be  on  about  the  same 
dates  through  the  year,  and  many  calculations,  like  interest,  dates 
of  maturing  notes.  Easter  Sunday,  and  many  other  important 
dates  would  be  simplified.  Mr.  Brooks  says  in  conclusion  :  'The 
present  generation  would  have  to  figure  new  dates  for  birthdays, 
and  all  legal  holidays,  except  New  Year,  would  be  on  different 
dates.  Would  not  the  gain  be  more  than  the  loss,  as  that  would 
be  i)ermanent,  and  the  objections  imaginary  or  trifling?  I  won- 
der that  this  has  not  been  advocated  before,  and  yet  I  have  not 
heard  of  it.  I  am  sixty-five  years  old.  but  I  can  never  tell  the 
days  in  each  month  without  repeating  the  usual  verse  that  we 
learn  in  childhood.  What  excitement  we  could  have  over  naming 
the  new  month.  I  would  call  it  Lunar. '  Mr.  Brooks  certainly 
has  no  fear  of  the  unlucky  number.  The  advantages  which  he 
]ioints  out  arc  worthy  of  consideration,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  receive  it."—  Tfif  Albany  Express. 
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Not  a  Paierit 
Medicine. 


Nervous 
Headache 


few  escape.  It  is  one  of  the  penal- 
lies  of  the  age.  Our  grandparents 
rever  had  it.  They  had  nerve  but 
rot  nerves.  In  their  day  more 
than  half  the  physicians  were  not 
prescribing 

Freligh's  Tonic 

A  Phosphorized  Cerebro-Spinant 

as  a  nerve  sedative,  as  they  are  to- 
day. Contains  no  opiate  of  any 
kind.  Perfectly  safe.  Prompt  re- 
lief. Builds  up  and  strengthens  the 
whole  system. 

Re^lar  bottle,  $1.00,  100  doses.  All  druggists. 
Concentrated,  prompt,  powerful.  Sample  by 
mail  25  cents.  Descriptive  pamphlet,  formula, 
testimonials,  etc.,  mailed  to  any  address. 

L  O.  Woodruff  &  Co., 

Manufacturing  Chemists, 
106-108  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City, 

Formula  on 
Every    Bottle. 


BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  General  State  of  Trade. 

Trade,  except  at  Baltimore,  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  and  Chicago,  and  to  a  moderate  degree  at 
other  points,  remains  dull  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  most  encouraging  feature  is  the  advance  in 
prices  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  Bessemer  pig 
iron,  the  latter  being  based  on  the  higher  value 
placed  on  lake  ores.  While  there  have  been  larger 
sales  of  dry-goods,  shoes,  hardware,  iron  and 
leather  at  Chicago,  business  in  other  lines  con- 
tinues slow.  Crop  prospects  in  Iowa  are  good, 
and  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  producers  are  holding 
Indian  corn  for  higher  prices.  The  check  in  de- 
mand for  groceries  and  provisions  at  the  South  is 
due  to  Southern  planters  having  raised  larger 
food  crops  this  year.  -Heavy  receipts  of  vege- 
tables at  Southern  markets  are  followed  by  re- 
ports of  large  crops  thereof  in  sight.  San  Fran- 
cisco's exports  to  Asia  have  fallen  off,  but  those  to 
Mexico  and  Central  America  are  the  heaviest  on 
record.  Portland,  Ore.,  is  sending  large  quanti- 
ties of  lumber  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
and  Tacoma  cotton  cloth,  flour,  and  lumber  to 
trans-Pacific  markets. 

One  of  the  most  unpleasant  features  is  lack  of 
improvement  in  mercantile  collections.  This,  with 
the  commercial  calm  at  many  of  the  more  impor- 
tant trading-centers,  points  to  some  of  the  effects 
of  the  prolonged  period  of  withdrawal  of  capital 
from  enterprises  in  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
unwillingness  of  accumulated  domestic  capital  to 
seek  new  ventures  at  present. 

Total  bank  clearings  continue  the  recent  down- 
ward movement  and^ furnish  the  smallest  total  for 
some  weeks,  $897,000,000,  or  8  per  cent,  less  than 
last  week,  and  only  i  per  cent,  larger  than  in  the 
fourth  week  of  March,  1895.  As  compared  with 
the  corresponding  week  in  1894  this  week's  in- 
crease is  20  per  cent.,  and  with  that  in  1893  (more 
than  a  month  before  the  outbreak  of  the  panic) 
this  week's  decrease  is  14  per  cent.  The  falling- 
off  as  compared  with  the  total  in  1892  is  17  per 
cent.,  and  with   1891,   at   a   time  when  trade  was 


slack  (following  tne  tarings'  crash  in  December, 
1890),  this  week's  clearings  are  3  per  cent,  smaller. 

Wool  in  some  instances  has  been  shaded  in  price. 
Trade  in  wool  is  almost  at  a  standstill,  aside  from 
a  few  sales  made  for  export.  Foreign  dress  wool- 
ens are  higher,  the  only  improvement  in  the  out- 
look for  American  fabrics.  Additional  woolen 
mills  have  closed  for  lack  of  orders.  Raw  cotton 
is  lower,  presumably  on  reports  of  a  prospective 
large  crop.  The  heavy  movement  of  ginghams 
appears  to  be  the  outcome  of  drives  and  auction 
sales,  the  effect  of  which  on  other  fabrics  is  de- 
pressing. Large  accumulations  of  white  cotton 
are  reported,  and  Providence  bankers  state  that 
cotton  manufacturers  have  sought  loans  there  to 
enable  them  to  carry  accumulated  stocks. 

Exports  of  wlieat  (flour  included  as  wheat)  from 
both  coasts  of  the  United  States  this  week  are  only 
slightly  heavier  than  last  week,  and  far  below 
the  usual  weekly  average — amounting  to  1,744,000 
bushels,  compared  with  1,592,000  bushels  in  the 
previous  week.  One  year  ago  tlie  corresponding 
weekly  aggregate  was  2,562,000  bushels,  two  years 
ago  it  was  2,966,000  bushels,  three  years  ago 
2,875,000  bushels,  and  in  the  corresponding  week 
of  1892  it  was  2,597,000  bushels.  Exports  of  Indian 
corn  amount  to  1,727,000  bushels  this  week,  a  small 
decrease  from  the  week  before,  three  times  the 
quantity  sent  abroad  in  the  corresponding  week  a 
year  ago,  and  about  6  per  cent,  more  than  sent 
abroad  two  years  ago. 

Heavy  mercantile  failures  have  a  temporary 
effect  on  trade,  and  in  instances  have  caused  a 
closer  scrutiny  of  credits  and  a  check  on  sales  and 
distribution.  Only  276  business  failures  are  re- 
ported in  the  United  States,  compared  with  309  last 
week,  but  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  them 
are  of  comparatively  heavily  capitalized  concerns. 
The  total  number  of  failures  in  the  week  a  year 
ago  was  232,  showing  an  increase  of  44  this  week, 
while  as  compared  with  the  week  two  years  ago 
there  have  been  30  more  failures  during  the  last 
six  business  days,  and  as  compared  with  the  week 
three  years  ago  there  have  been  106  more. — Brad- 
street's.  March  zS. 
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St,  Petersburg  Games. 

Fourth  Rdunu—Fifth   Game. 
Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


PILLSBURV. 

STEINITZ. 

riLLSIU'KV. 

STEINITZ. 

White. 

Black. 

White. 

Black. 

1P-Q4 

P-(,)4 

24  P-Q  B  4  (c)P-B  4 

2  P— Q  1?  4 

P-K  3 

25  Q— Kt  6 

Q-Ksq 

3  Kt-Q  B  - 

Kt— K  B  3 

26  Q-Kt  3 

P-Q  Kt  3 

4Kt-B3 

P  X  P  (a) 

27  Q-Q  Kt  1 

Q-B  3  (d) 

5  P-K  3 

P-B4 

28  P-  Q  R  4 

P-QR4 

6B  X  P 

Kt-B3 

29  R— B  3 

B-Q  3 

7  Castles 

PxP 

30  P-Q  5 

Q-B  2 

8P  xP 

B— K  2 

31  H  x  B 

Q  X  B 

9B-B  4 

Castles 

32  R-K  3 

P-K  4 

10  R-B  sq 

Q-Kt  3 

33  R— Kt  sq 

P-K  5 

n  Q--Q2 

R-Qsq 

34  R-Q  B  3 

Q-K  4 

12  K  R— Qsq 

B-Q  2 

35R— B  2 

K-Q3 

13Q-K2 

B-Ksq 

36  R(Ktsq)- 

-P-Bs 

14  B-Q  3(b)  QR-  Bsq 

Q  Bsq 

IS  P— K  R  3 

Kt— Q  Kt  5 

37P-B  5 

PxP 

16B— Ktsq 

Kt(Kt5)-y4 

38  R  X  P 

R  X  R 

17  W-K  5 

B— B3 

39  R  X  R 

P-B6 

18  Kt-KKt5 

P— K  R  3 

40  Q  -Qsq(e)R-Kt3 

19  Kt  (Kt5)- 

-Ktx  Kt  (B  3) 

41  P— Kt4 

P-K  6  (f) 

K4 

42  Q— K  sq 

P-K  7 

20  P  x  Kt 

Kt  X  Kt 

43  R-B  sq 

Qx  P 

21  1!  X  Kt 

Bx  B 

44  Q-B  3 

R-Q  B  3  (g) 

22  Q  X  B 

Q-B3 

45  Resigns. 

23  Q-Kt  4 

B-Bsq 

Notes  by  Emil  Kemeny. 

(a)  Black  could  have  played  now  P — B  4.  The 
text  move  followed  by  P— B  4  is  also  satisfactory 
and  probably  somewhat  safer. 

(b)  P— Q  5  it  seems  was  the  strongest  continua- 
tion. After  having  developed  the  Queen's  wing. 
White  should  try  to  get  rid  of  the  isolated  Q  P. 

(c)  B-B  6  followed  by  R— Q  3  would  have  given 
White  a  powerful  attack.     It  seems  Black  would 


PLEASURE  CARRIAGES,  LADIES'  PHAETONS, 

BUeeiES,  tV^ACiOBTM,  HARNESS,  SAI>I>L,E:S   &  BICirCL.ES 

at  Factory  Prices.     .\11  goods  guaranteed  as  represented  and  sent  on  ai>- I 
Lproval  anywhere.    Write  at  once  for  our  1S96  beautifully  lllua.  Catalogue'    _  _ 

P  showing  all  the  latest  Rt.Tlcsand  new  desien*  in  large  variety,  from  a    Bicycle  caiaiug 

.^  —      $1(1  cart  to  the  most  stylish  Pleasure  VeliicloB.    Prices  in  plain  figures  and  sent  free. 

"A"  «nul».t60.00  TestiraonialB  from  every  state,  sent  free  to  all  who  nicntioti  this  paper,  "'•ee'a  from  f25ap. 
Utaofacturers.        AJL1.IANCE  CABBIAtiE  CO.,  Bf.  Coart  St.,  Cinciunati,  O.      EotsbUibed  1888. 
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Lamp-chimney  sellers  can't 
give  you  the  shape  for  your 
lamp,  without  the  Index.  They 
have  it  ;  but  some  don't  care. 
Let  us  send  you  one  ;  free. 

"Pearl  top"  and  "pearl 
glass"  are  trade-mark  names 
for  tough  glass  and  fine  work. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


The  Lawton  Simplex 

Printer 


saves  time 
and  labor  ; 
money  too — 
100  letters, 
postal  cards, 
copies  of  music,  drawings,  or  typewritten 
copy,  in  almost  no  time,  and  exact  copies 
at  that,  by  using  the  Lawton  Simplex. 
Requires    no   washing   or   cleaning,    and 
saves  its  cost  over  and  again  in   sending 
out  notices.     Costs  but  little  (^3  to  $10). 

Caution.— Other  things  are  being  made  and  called 
Simplex  Printers.     The   only  way   to  be   sure  of  get- 
ting the  genuine  is  to  see    that    yours  is   the   La-wto7i 
Simplex  Printer.     Send  for  circulars.     Agents  wanted. 
LAWTON  &  CO.,  20  Vesey  St..  New  York.' 
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Practical,  Cc 


for  the  rapid  and  sys- 
tematic filing  of 
Business   Papers. 
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'  Illustrated  catalogue — free. 
Tells  all  about  OFFICE  and 
^       BUSINESS  FURNITURE. 

The  Globe  Co., 

Cincinnati. 

Eastern  Branch:  42  Beaver  St.,  N.  Y. 
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A  TRIUMPH 

OF  PATIENT 

SKILL    AND 
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Psyche  .'    Beautiful    Psyche  ! 

"  PSYCHE  BY  THE  SEA." 

An  accurate,  artistic,  delicately 
beautiful  reproduction  in  the  orig- 
inal colors  of  the  great  Artist 
Kray's  exquisitely  lovely  conception  of  the  world's 
sweetest  dream  of  the  Love  and  Beaut.v  of  the  human 
soul  as  7)orti-ayed  in  his  great  Oil  Painting  "  PSYCHE 
BY  THE  SEA."  This  is  a  most  charming  Picture. 
Size  of  picture  12i^  x  Itji^  inches.  Size  of  picture 
and  mat  ready  for  frame  2(7 x  24  inches.  A  beautiful 
adornment  for  homes  of  refined  taste  and  elegance. 

Send  name  and  address  for  full  description  and 
price  to 

/^ONCORDIA  ART  PUBLISHING  CO., 

38  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

See  full-page  advert  isement  in  '^  Literary  Digesf'' 
of  February  15,  1896. 


A  Glad  Surprise 
for  Bible  Students. 

Space  costs  too  much  to  give  particulars 
here — sent  free  on  request;  every  Bible 
student  is  interested.  John  B.  Alden, 
Publisher,  New  York.  Mention  this  paper. 

jy-INDERQARTEN  supplies 

at  Sc her mer horn  s.,  3  East  \\th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Send  for  new  catalog. 
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have  been  obliged  to  weaken  his  King's  side  by 
eventually  playing  P— K  Kt  3.  The  move  selected 
by  White  is  not  promising,  and  gives  up  the  King's 
side  attack. 

(d;  Should  White  continue  P— Q  5.  then  Black 
would  capture  the  Pawn  and  give  up  the  Queen 
for  two  Rooks.  Black's  game  would  then  be  the 
preferable  one. 

(e)  R— B  8  ch  followed  by  Q-Kt  8  would  have 
very  likely  forced  a  draw.  The  move  selected 
causes  defeat,  as  the  progress  of  the  game  shows. 

(f)  Beautiful  p^av.  White  cannot  capture  the 
K  P  on  account  of  Q— Kt6ch  and  wins.  Should 
White  play  Q  x  P  then  P-K  7  wins. 

(g)  The  final  stroke.  While  cannot  capture  the 
K  P  on  account  of  Q  x  Q  followed  by  Queening  of 
the  P.  White  practically  has  no  defense,  since 
Black  exchanges  Rooks  and  continues  Q— Q  8  ch, 
followed  by  Queening  of  the  Pawn.     See  diagram. 

Fourth  Round— Sixth  Game. 
Ruy  Lopez. 

LASKKR.  TSCHK'.dklN. 

iVhite.  Hlack. 

16  R— Q  3        Q  R— Q  s<i 

17  KR— Qsq  K— K  2 

18  Kt-O  5      P-Q  H  3  (c) 

19  Kt  X  B  ch  Q  X  Kt 
2oP— Q  R  3    K  R-K 
21  Q— Q  2        R  X  R 
22QX  R  (d)    K-Bsq 

23  R-Q  2        P-R3 

24  P-KKt3  (e)R-B  sq 

25  Q-Q  7       R-1^  2  (0 

26  Q— H  5        P-K  Kt  3 
27Q-B3        K-K  (K) 
28Q— K3       Q— Kt4(h) 
2qP-KB4(i)Px  P 
30  Q— Q  4         Resigns,  (k) 

(a)  An  innovation  by  Tschigorin,  which  the 
Russian  on  several  previous  occasions  carried  to 
a  successful  issue. 

(b)  These  exchanges  result  in  somewhat  equal 
positions  being  obtained  by  both  players,  but 
White's  development  is  apt  to  be  the  more  rapid. 

(c)  Black  can  do  no  better  than  offer  to  trade, 
and  White  seems  to  have  no  reluctance  to  meet 
him  half  way. 

(d)  Here,  being  in  complete  possession  of  the 
open  file.  White  certainly  has  the  advantage. 

(e)  A  preparatory  move  and  likewise  waiting 
for  the  opponent  to  commit  himself  and  weaken 
his  position. 

(f)  Necessary,  tho  this  is  a  poor  post  for  this 
piece,  as  develops  later  on. 

(g)  This  leaves  the  King's  side  much  too  unpro- 
tected. R  -Q  2  was  more  desirable,  even  tho 
White  might  follow  with  Q— B  6. 

(h)  P— K  R  4  would  invite  Q— R  6,  leaving  Black 
in  a  bad  predicament.  B— K  Kt  4  seem  the  best 
alternative. 

(i)  A  capital  stroke,  the  force  of  which  Tschi- 
gorin completely  overlooks. 

(k)  For  he  cannot  avoid  the  loss  of  his  Rook.  If, 
for  instance,  30..,  Q -K  2;  31  Q— R  8  ch,  Q— H; 
32  R— (,)  8  ch,  and  all  is  over. 

The  United  States  Championship  Match. 

Third  Game. 

Petroff's  Defense. 


LASKER. 

TSCHIOORI.V 

White. 

Black. 

IP- 

-K4 

P- 

-K4 

2   Kt 

-KB 

3Kt 

-QB3 

?B- 

-Kts 

p- 

-Q  R  2 

4B- 

-R4 

Kt 

H3 

5  Ca-stles 

V 

Q3 

6P- 

H^ 

Kt 

-Q  2  (a) 

l"^  •> 

Q 

Klx  P 

8Kt 

X  Kt(b)Px  Kt 

9  Kt 
10  Q- 

-B3 
-Kt4 

Castles 

,iB- 

-R6 

Q 

B3 

12  B  X  Kt 

Q 

X  B 

13  B  X  B 

Q 

Rx  B 

i4QR-QsqQ- 

-Kt3 

isQ- 

-K2 

Q- 

-K3 

KKMKNV. 

Hlack. 

P-K  4 
K  Kt-B3 
P  xP 
Kt-Ks 
P-Q  4 
Kt  X  P 
Kt-B  3 
B-K2 
Castles 
Kt-K  sq  (bj 
H-(>  3 
Q  X  Kt 
P-B  4 
K— R  sq 
Q-Kt  3 
Kt-Q  3 
Px  B 
P-K  R  3 
B— (^2 
Q  R-Q  sq 
H-Bsq 
Kt-K  2 


SHOWAI.TKK. 

White. 

1  P-K  4 

2  K  Kt-B  3 
3P-V4 

4  P-K  5 

5  Q  x  P  Ca) 

6  P  X  P  e.p. 

7  H-(,)  J 

8  Q-K  I!  4 
g  Castles 

10  Kt-B  3 
u  Kt-K  4 

12  Kt  X  B 

13  Q     K  R  4 

14  B — I'  4  ch 

15  Kt  -Kt  5 

16  B— K  B  4 

17  B  X  Kt 

18  Q  k     Q  sq 

19  P-K   B  4 

20  K-B  3(c) 

21  K  R-Q  3 

22  P— B  3 

Notes  from  Neiv  Orleans  Times-Democrat . 

(a)  We  believe  Mr.  .Showalter  prefers  this  move 
to  the  usual  continuation,  s  <J  K  2,  which  has 
lately  received  so  full  an  exemplification  in  Pills- 
bury's  defenses  at  St.   Petersburg. 

(b)  Black's  game  is  already  decidedly  the  less 
free,  and  this  move  confines  it  still  more,  jo  .., 
P— Q  Kt  3,  so  as  to  develop  his  Q  B  at  Kt  2,  seems 
better  policy. 

(c)  Preparatory  to  the  attack  on  the  weak  iso- 
lated, adverse  Q  P.  Mr.  Showalter  conducts  this 
part  ijf  the  game  with  remarkable  accuracy  and 
timeliness  of  play. 

(d)  Forced;  it,  mstead,  28..,  P— K  Kt  4.  e.fr-, 
after  29  P  x  P.  P  x  P;  ,<,  R-R  3  ch,  K-Kt  2;  31  B- 
K  6  dis  ch,  wins  u  jiiece. 

(e)  Black  might  well  have  resigned  hereabouts.' 


SHIIWAl.IKK.  KKMKNV. 

White.  Black. 

23  R— K  sq      Q— B  3 

24  Kt-B  7  chR  X  Kt 

25  Q  X  Q  R  X  Q 

26  R  X  Kt        B-Q  2 
27R(03)-Kt3P-K  Kt  3 

28  B-B  7  R  X  B  (d) 

29  R  X  R  K  — Kt  sq 

30  R— B  6  B-Ksq 

31  R  X  B  P  B-B  2 

32  R-Q  R  5  P-R  3 
33P--B5  R-K(e) 
34K     Bz  B-B  5 

35  RxKt  Pch  K-  B2 

36  P-Q  Kt  3  B     Kt  4 

37  P— B  4        P— Kt  2 

38  R-R  3       B     Q2 

39  P     K  Kt4  P     ;<  R  4 

40  PK  R  3   P  X  I' 

41  P  X  P  B— B  sq 

42  R  X  Q  P      R— K  5 
4}  R— Q  8  Resigns. 


For  ()ver-IiHliilg;«nce 

T»k«    IlorNrnrd'it   Acitl    I'lioHphiite, 

It  pr»"S<TvcH  and  n-news  llif  vitality,  Hlreiigthciis 
the  ni-rvfS  and  Htiniulates  the  Htoiiiaoh  to  healthy 
action. 
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This  plain,  honest  statement  from  the  Mayor  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  needs 
no  embellishment  —  it  carries  conviction. 

Booth's  "Hyomei" 
Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit 

is  sent  by  mail  for  J5i.oo.  It  is  the  new  and  wonderful  Australian  "  Dry- 
Air  "  treatment  of  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Coughs,  Rose  Colds,  Hay 
Fever,  Loss  of  Voice,  and  similar  diseases.  Plain  statements,  mtsolicitcd, 
from  men  of  such  iirominence,  cannot  be  bought ;  you  must  believe  them. 


R.    T.   Booth  Esq. , 


23  Ea.st  20th  St  4,     -New  York. 
Dear  Sir: -- 

My  absence  from  the  city   for  the  pAst  t#6  days  prevented 
my  -answering  your  telegram  of  yesterday,.     1fou  have  my  permission  to   say, 
that   I  Vielieve   "HyOMEI*    to  be  one   of  the  most  wonderful  cures   for  Catarrh 
and. Throat   trouble   that  has   ever  been  discovered.      It  my   case   ths   effect 
Tias  been  marvelous; (and  I  have  not  been  as  persistent    In   the   use  of  the 
ilnhaler  as   T   shotild  have  J)een  to  have   received  the   best  results.)     1  flrtr 
close  you  Money  Order  for  $2.00   for  two  Pocket  Inhaler  Outfits   for 
friends  of  inino ,    to  whom  I  have   recommended   it,   and  who  I  am  anxloud 
shall  have   Che  benefit  of  thie  most   remarkable  panacea 


i) 


What  more  can  be  said,  except  to  aad  that  hundreds  of  letters  come 
to  us  every  day  bearing  witness  to  positive  and  permanent  cures  of  Asthma, 
Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Loss  of  Voice,  and  similar  diseases. 

Hyomei  Cures  by  Inhalation* 

It  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  germs  and  microbes  which  cause  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs. 

The  air,  thoroughly  charged  with  Hyomei,  is  inhaled  through  the  Pocket  Inhaler  at  the 
mouth,  and.  after  permeating  tho  minutest  ;  .■  c;ll;,  is  siowly  exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is 
aromatic,  delightful  to  inh.ile,  and  gives  i.— .:i  diate  relief.  It  stops  nil  spasmoc^^c  coughing  in- 
stantly, 1  le.irs  ihe  voice,  expands  tlio  lunj;s.  ami  incre.Tsfs  ihf  breathing  capacity. 

Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit,  Complete,  by  Mail,  81.00,  consistmg  ot  pocket  inhaler  (made 

of  deodorized  hard  rubber,  beautifully  polished'),  a  bottle  of  Hyomei,  a  dropper,  and  full  directions 
for  u-.inK.  Ifyoii  are  still  skeptical,  send  me  your  address,  and  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that 
Hyomei  docs  cure.  Consultation  free  .it  my  offire. 

Hyomei  Balm. — .4n  antiseptic  skin  lood  lor  weak  ihests,  burns,  scalds,  chapped  lips,  rough 
liamis.  trust  bile-.,  erzema,  etc,  Nutbiug  bus  been  tliscuvercd  so  effective  for  the  purposes  named. 
Price  by  mail,  50  cents. 

R.  T.  BOOTH,  23  East  aoth  St.,  New  York. 


Please  nienlion  Tue  I^iterarv  DitiEST  when  writiitfj. 


t 


The     Perfect     Perpetual     Calendar. 

Sliiiplcsl  ;   most  reliahln  ;   .W  cents,  postfrct*.      Funk 
&  Wagualls  Co.,  ao  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


The  Chitrilimnn,  New  York,  says:  "This  is  one  of 

I  I  he  hest  perpetual  calendai"s  we  have  ever  seen,  its 

I  prime  merit  heinj;  that  of  Himplieity.     It   is  tHpially 

I  available  for  the  student  and  luuiiuess  man  for  ascer- 

taiuiug  past  and  future  dates." 
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TOPICS   OF  THE   DAY. 


POLITICAL  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  A.    P.   A. 

RUMORS  of  the  part  which  the  American  Protective  Associa- 
tion may  be  expected  to  take  in  the  Presidential  campaign 
are  treated  seriously  bj'  the  press.  A  recent  meeting  of  the  Su- 
preme Advisory  Board  has  revived  commjiit  on  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  the  organization.  These,  so  far  as  the  coming  elec- 
tions are  concerned,  will,  it  is  said,  be  perfected  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Supreme  Council  next  month  including  representatives  from 
the  whole  country.  We  append  several  significant  comments  from 
the  secular  press  on  the  A.  P.  A.  in  politics: 

An  Inefficient  Political  Advisory  Board.— "The  A.  P.  A.  of 
the  United  States  is  supposed  to  have  what  is  called  'a  National 
Advisory  Board. '  Not  very  long  ago  we  were  assured  through  a 
circular  sent  out  to  all  parts  of  this  country  that  a  National  Ad- 
visory Board  had  been  organized,  the  business  of  which  was  to 
conduct  the  political  affairs  of  the  organization — gather,  investi- 
gate, and  disseminate  such  political  information  as  would  be  of 
benefit  to  the  organization  and  would  lead  to  wise  action  and  pre- 
vent dangerous  blunders  on  the  part  of  State  and  local  bodies. 

"What  have  we  heard  from  this  body  up  to  date?  The  most 
we  can  gather  is,  that  the  Ohio  end  of  the  Board  is  for  McKinley, 
the  New  York  end  for  Morton,  the  New  England  end  for  Reed, 
and  the  balance  for — heaven  knows  what !  Local  pride  and  prej- 
udice, or  other  considerations,  appear  to  have  wholly  absorbed 
the  patriotism  of  the  arrangement.  ...  Is  this  what  it  was 
chosen  for — to  withhold  information,  or  to  use  it  for  its  own  ben- 
efit? Or  is  it  possible  that  its  mission  is  a  failure? — that  it  knows 
no  more  of  the  fitness  of  Reed  or  McKinley  or  the  others  than 
does  the  average  member?  There  are  but  two  conclusions: 
Either  the  National  Advisory  Board  is  shamefully  derelict,  or  else 
it  is  a  complete  failure  as  a  gatherer  of  information." — T/ie  Citi- 
zen {A.  P.  A.),  Boston. 

Delegates    to    Republican    and     Democratic    Conventions. — 

"According  to  a  member  of  the  national  executive  committee  a 
gratifyingly  large  number  of  members  of  the  organization  are  to 
be  delegates  to  the  Republican  and  Democratic  conventions.  A 
plan  of  campaign  has  been  agreed  on,  which  is  to  be  distributed 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.     The  order  expects  to  be  active  in 


pushing  its  doctrines  between  now  and  the  fall  election.  But  we 
doubt  whether  their  activity  will  have  much  effect.  A  national 
campaign  can  hardly  be  made  to  turn  on  the  question  of  the  Mar- 
quette statue,  or  of  the  appointment  of  a  papal  delegate  to  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  member  already  referred  to,  the 
organization  is  noc  opposed  particularly  to  Roman  Catholics,  but 
to  all  religious  bodies  that  seek  governmental  aid,  or  that  are  not 
governed  by  principles  of  Americanism.  But,  in  spite  of  this 
assertion,  it  is  manifestly  the  church  of  Rome  that  g-ives  the  A. 
P.  A.  the  most  anxiety." — The  News  {Ind.),  Indianapolis. 

Unjust  Attacks  Help  a  Candidate. — "Judge  Stevens,  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  makes 
some  pretty  large  claims  for  his  association.  He  affirms  practi- 
cally that  no  candidate  who  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  A.  P.  A.  can 
be  elected  President.  His  association,  he  claims,  holds  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  and  is  strong 
enough  to  defeat  any  man,  if  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  elect  him. 
The  A.  P.  A.  is  so  thoroughly  a  secret  organization  and  so  little 
is  really  known  about  it  by  outsiders  that  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  test  the  accuracy  of  Judge  Stevens's  figures.  But  assu- 
ming that  he  is  right  and  that  the  members  should  vote  one  way  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  could  defeat  the  candidate  to 
whom  they  were  opposed.    .   .   . 

"Unjust  attacks  upon  a  man,  or  attacks  that  the  public  consider 
unjust — and  attacks  in  secret  are  ".linost  certain  to  be  regarded  as 
such — generally  help  him  with  the  voters  more  than  they  hurt 
him.  There  is  a  very  strong  sense  of  fair  play  among  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  which  impels  them  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  a 
candidate  that  is  being  unfairly  treated,  and  for  the  reason  that 
he  is  being  so  treated.  The  way  to  fight  a  candidate  who  is 
really  objectionable  is  to  fight  him  in  an  open  and  manly  way. 
That  too  is  the  way  that  is  more  likely  to  succeed  than  any  other, 
provided  of  course  the  complaint  against  the  candidate  is  well 
founded  and  of  a  serious  nature.  That  is  the  method  the  A.  P.  A. 
should  adopt,  if  it  is  going  into  politics  at  all.  It  will  never  com- 
mand the  respect  which  some  of  its  avowed  principles  ought  to 
secure  for  it  until  it  does." — The  Press  {Rep.) ,  Porilatid,  Me. 

An  Indication  of  a  Recast  of  Political  Lines.— "Colonel 
McClure.  of  the  Philadelphia  Times,  writes  an  interesting  review 
of  the  Southern  political  situation  from  Jacksonville,  Fla.  He 
finds  all  parties  disorganized  at  the  South  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  that  section.  While  the  South  does 
not  produce  an  ounce  of  silver,  the  free-silver  wave  has  swept  it 
like  wildfire.  Instead  of  two  great  parties,  he  says,  there  are 
three — Democrats,  Republicans,  and  Populists — and  it  is  doubt- 
ful which,  under  present  conditions,  will  carry  a  majority  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  Democrats  may  carry  all,  but  again  may 
lose  all. 

"The  A.  P.  A.  Colonel  McClure  finds  very  strong  at  the  South. 
McKinley  money  a  year  ago  covered  the  South  and  corraled  most 
of  the  Republican  leaders.  The  A.  P.  A.  is  now  holding  the 
McKinley  lines  organized  on  a  cash  basis  one  year  ago.  Their 
secret  organization  gives  them  great  power,  and  they  are  backing 
McKinley  everywhere.   .  .  . 

"Colonel  McClure  does  not  find  the  outlook  a  pleasant  one  in 
any  section  or  in  any  party,  and  records  the  opinion  that  'the  fact 
that  a  secret  and  powerful  element  is  likely  to  become  the  leading 
or  controlling  factor  in  the  nomination  for  President  is  a  clear 
indication  that  a  general  recasting  of  political  lines  is  not  far 
distant.  The  party  that  becomes  the  creature  of  a  secret  organ- 
ization may  win  a  temporary  victory,  but  only  to  hasten  its  dis- 
solution.'""—  The  Post  (Detn.) ,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Foreign  Voters  Hold  the  Balance  of  Power.— "A.  P.  A. -ism 
is  a  very  good  thing  for  a  vote-getter  to  have  in  his  house  perhaps, 
if  he  can  carry  on  his  proselytism  in  private,  but  if  it  is  done  too 
publicly  it  is  likely  to  arouse  antagonisms  from  foreign  voters. 
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who  instinctively  object  to  discriminations  against  them.  The 
alien  part  of  our  population,  metamorphosed  into  voters,  num- 
bers enough  duly  qualified  citizens  to  hold  the  balance  of  power 
in  this  country.  In  some  sections  of  our  Union  the  foreign  ele- 
ment comprises  a  majority  of  voters.  It  is,  therefore,  a  delicate 
subject  to  play  with  by  scheming  politicians,  who  imagine  the 
people  have  short  memories.  It  may  be  considered  certain  that 
whatever  State  conventions  do  [the  Massachusetts  Republican 
State  platform  declares  for  the  restriction  of  immigration  and 
opposes  appropriations  for  sectarian  schools — Literary  Digest], 
the  national  convention  of  neither  party  will,  if  it  knows  it, 
insert  a  plank  in  its  platform  that  would  drive  foreign  voters 
over  to  the  opposite  party." — The  Transcript  {Rep.),  Boston. 

Work  of  the  A.  P.  A.  in  Congress. — "It  is  altogether  likely 
that  the  American  Protective  Association,  so  far  as  national  poli- 
tics go,  will  limit  its  effort  to  securing  the  election  of  such  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Congress  as  are  favorable  to  its  views. 

"In  regard  to  the  present  Congress,  the  A.  P.  A.  is  working 
toward  several  definite  objects.  One  is  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  preventing  sectarian  appropria- 
tions. It  was  introduced  in  the  House  some  time  ago  by  Repre- 
sentative Linton  and  in  the  Senate  yesterday  by  Senator  Gal- 
linger.  It  is  also  seeking  the  enactment  of  the  following  bills: 
To  secure  the  just  distribution  of  Federal  oflBces  ;  to  establish  a 
national  university,  to  restrict  immigration  and  regulate  natu- 
ralization ;  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  national  emblem  as  an 
advertising  device. 

"Some  of  these  bills  The  Express  favors.  It  is  unalterably 
opposed  to  any  union  of  church  and  state,  and,  therefore,  is 
opposed  to  the  appropriation  of  public  funds  for  the  support  of 
sectarian  institutions,  whether  they  be  Catholic,  Episcopal, 
Quaker,  or  Baptist.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  favor  some  of  the  bills 
desired  by  the  A.  P.  A.  and  another  thing  to  favor  the  A.  P.  A." 
The  Express  {Rep.),  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


CAMPAIGN 


FOR   ANGLO-AMERICAN 
TRATION. 


ARBI- 


AN  active  campaign  in  behalf  of  Anglo-American  arbitration 
engages  the  energetic  services  of  many  prominent  men  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  The  movement  in  this  country, 
which  first  attracted  attention  at  celebrations  of  Washington's 
birthday,  appears  to  have  grown  to  an  extent  warranting  a 
national  conference.  Such  a  conference  will  be  held  at  Washing- 
ton on  the  22d  and  23d  of  this  month.  The  call  for  the  conference 
confines  the  movement  to  the  attainment  of  a  permanent  system 
of  arbitration  between  the  two  great  English-speaking  peoples, 
on  the  ground  that  immediate  results  are  more  likely  to 
be  attained  by  such  a  concentration  of  effort  than  from  an 
attempt  to  secure  general  arbitration  with  all  European  countries. 
Chief  Justice  Fuller,  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  the  head  of  the  army. 
Admiral  Walker,  the  head  of  the  navy,  Abram  S.  Hewitt  and 
Seth  Low  of  New  York,  Mayor  Swift  of  Chicago,  Mayor  Warwick 
of  Philadelphia,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard.  President  Dwight  of 
Yale,  President  Angell  of  Michigan  University,  and  Cardinal 
Gibbons  are  among  the  signers  of  the  call.  Cardinals  Gibbons  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America,  Logue  of  Ireland,  and 
Vaughan  of  England,  on  Easter  Sunday  issued  an  appeal  for  a 
permanent  arbitration  tribunal. 

In  England  a  memorial  favoring  a  permanent  system  of  arbi- 
tration between  the  two  countries  received  the  signatures  of  more 
than  125  members  of  Parliament,  nearly  100  mayors,  and  the 
heads  of  the  religious  denominations  and  leading  clergy.  An 
Anglo-American  demonstration  was  held  in  the  Queen's  Hall, 
London,  last  month,  Sir  James  Stansfeld  presiding.  Cooperation 
with  an  American  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Washington 
conference  was  authorized,  and  the  following  memorial  was 
adopted,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons : 

"We,  the  undersigned,  desire  to  express  our  deep  conviction  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  differences  between  the  governments  in  the  present  or  the 
future,  all  English-speaking  peoples,  united  by  race,  language,  and  relig- 
ion, should  regard  war  as  the  one  absolutely  intolerable  mode  of  settling 
the  domestic  differences  of  the  Anglo-American  family. 

"  As  any  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  in  disputes  between  the 
English-speaking  nations  is  abhorrent  to  the  conscience  of  the  race,  we 
would  respectfully  suggest  to  our  Government  that  the  present  is  a  'fit 
occasion  '  for  giving  effect  to  the  resolutions  in  favor  of  arbitration  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  1892,  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  iSq:;, 
and  expressing  the  earnest  desire  of  the  nations  'that  any  differences  or 
disputes  arising  between  the  two  governments,  which  can  not  be  adjusted 
by  diplomatic  agencies,  may  be  referred  to  arbitration  and  peaceably  ad- 
justed by  such  means.' 

"  Without  expressing  any  cfpinion  upon  pending  controversies,  we  would 
earnestly  press  the  advisability  of  promptly  concluding  some  treaty  ar- 
rangement by  which  all  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  could  be  referred  for  adjudication  to  some  permanent  tribunal  rep- 
resenting both  nations,  and  uniting  them  in  the  common  interest  of  justice 
and  peace." 

In  reply  to  this  memorial  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Prime  Minister, 
wrote  to  Sir  James  Stansfeld  :  "  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you 
that  this  question  is  receiving  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  proposals  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  me- 
morial are  now  before  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

W.  T.  Stead,  editor  of  the  London  Revieifi  oj  Re^neivs.  is  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  promoters  of  the  movement  in  England. 
He  devotes  seven  pages  of  the  March  number  to  "Anglo-American 
Reunion,"  and  reproduces  a  number  of  remarkable  letters  on  the 
subject.     We  quote  in  brief  from  a  few  of  them  : 

Lord  Rosebery. — "I  heartily  hope  that,  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
friction  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  may  be 
found  practicable  to  devise  some  court,  or  rather  machinery  for 
arbitration,  to  which  the  differences  between  ourselves  and  our 
kinsmen  of  the  L^nited  States  may  be  referred.  I  think,  if  I  may 
say  so,  that  the  machinery  should  be  permanent,  but  not  the 
court.  And,  of  cour.se,  there  are  subjects  which  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  refer.  But  that  need  not  affect  the  broad  principle 
that  we  should  have  at  any  rate  a  buffer  of  arbitration  ready  to 
deaden  the  conflict  of  difference  on  most  questions.  The  experi- 
ment may  of  course  fail,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  tried." 

W.  E.  Gladstone. — "I  am  glad  that  the  discussion  on  arbitra- 
tion is  to  be  separated  from  the  Venezuelan  question,  on  which  I 
do  not  feel  myself  to  be  in  final  and  full  possession  of  the  facts. 
I  am  not  fond  of  declarations  in  the  abstract  from  men  who  are 
or  have  been  responsible  in  public  affairs,  and  I  should  wish  my 
views  of  arbitration  in  lieu  of  war  to  be  gather^ed  from  the  part  I 
took  in  the  matter  of  the  Alabatna.  I  will  only  add  the  convic- 
tion and  sentiment  on  the  subject  grow  in  strength  from  year  to 
year  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  monstrous,  and,  I  will 
add,  barbarous  militarism  in  regard  to  which  I  consider  that  Eng- 
land has  to  bear  no  small  share  of  responsibility." 

A.  J.  Balfour. — "There  are,  no  doubt,  questions  which  a  nation 
could  not  permit  to  be  finally  settled  by  any  tribunal.  But  this  is 
an  argument  not  against  arbitration,  but  against  the  rash  and 
unconsidered  use  of  it.  I  notice  with  pleasure  the  growth  among 
English-speaking  peoples  of  the  feeling  in  favor  of  this  mode  of 
dealing  with  international  difficulties,  and  I  wish  your  meeting 
all  success." 

H.  Labouchere, — "I  have  always  held  that  no  one  can  bean 
impartial  judge  in  his  own  case.  Therefore,  I  have  always  held 
that  arbitration  is  the  only  fitting  solution  of  international  dis- 
putes by  which  the  possibility  of  wars  with  all  their  attendant 
evils  can  be  avoided.  All  our  efforts,  therefore,  should  tend  to 
the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  arbitration,  and  all  who  urge 
upon  our  Government  invariably  to  recognize,  and  to  act  on,  this 
principle,  are  engaged  on  the  highest  duty  of  citizenship." 

Walter  Crane. — "The  best  strength  and  courage  of  our  race  are 
surely  needed  for  that  real  warfare  which  is  involved  in  endeavor- 
ing to  advance  the  truest  interests  of  humanity,  in  raising  the 
standard  of  life,  in  placing  our  social  system  upon  a  juster  basis, 
in  substituting  fraternal  cooperation  and  emulation  for  competi- 
tion. War  indefinitely  postpones  and  interrupts  the  higher  social 
movement.     Let,  then,  the  race  which  prides  itself  upon  its  love 
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of  justice  and  social  order  unite  to  make  it  impossible  for  ever- 
more." 

John  E.  Millais. — "At  our  last  Royal  Academy  election  of 
Associates  we  elected  a  second  American  subject  into  our  body, 
Mr.  Abbey.  Mr.  Sargent  is  the  other  member.  It  is  possible  for 
one  of  these  gentlemen  to  be  some  day  our  president.  This  is 
practical  proof  of  the  Art  Brotherhood  we  feel  toward  the  United 
States." 

James  Bryce. — "Even  if  a  question  were  occasionally  to  arise 
which  seemed  to  fall  outside  the  limits  fixed  by  a  general  arbitra- 
tion treaty,  the  habit  of  relying  on  arbitration  which  the  existence 
of  such  a  treaty  would  create,  and  the  existence  of  an  impartial 
body  able  to  work  for  conciliation,  would  immensely  diminish  the 
risks  of  a  breach.  As  there  could  be  no  heavier  blow  dealt  at 
civilization  than  a  conflict  between  the  two  kindred  peoples  who 
have  done  most  to  civilize  the  world,  so  no  example  of  the  substi- 
tution of  arbitration  for  war  would  be  so  effective  as  that  which 
those  peoples  might  set  by  establishing  a  court  standing  always 
ready  to  deal  with  differences  before  they  had  ripened  into 
quarrels. " 

Herbert  Spencer. — "Savage  as  have  been  the  passions  com- 
monly causing  war,  and  great  as  have  been  its  horrors,  it  has, 
throughout  the  past,  achieved  certain  immense  benefits.  From 
it  has  resulted  the  predominance  and  spread  of  the  most  powerful 
races.  Beginning  with  primitive  tribes  it  has  welded  together 
small  groups  into  larger  groups,  and  again  at  later  stages  has 
welded  these  larger  groups  into  still  larger,  until  nations  have 
been  formed.  At  the  same  time  military  discipline  has  habituated 
wild  men  to  the  bearing  of  restraints,  and  has  initiated  that  sys- 
tem of  graduated  subordination  under  which  all  social  life  is  car- 
ried on.  But  tho.  along  with  detestation  of  the  cruelties  and 
bloodshed  and  brutalization  accompanying  war,  we  must  recog- 
nize these  great  incidental  benefits  bequeathed  by  it  heretofore, 
we  are  shown  that  henceforth  there  can  arise  no  such  ultimate 
good  to  be  set  against  its  enormous  evils.  Powerful  types  of 
men  now  possess  the  world  ;  great  aggregates  of  them  have  been 
consolidated  ;  societies  have  been  organized  ;  and  throughout  the 
future  the  conflicts  of  nations,  entailing  on  larger  scales  than  ever 
before  death,  devastation,  and  misery,  can  yield  to  posterity  no 
compensating  advantages.  Henceforth,  social  progress  is  to  be 
achieved  not  by  systems  of  education,  not  by  the  preaching  of  this 
or  that  religion,  not  by  insistence  on  a  humane  creed  daily  re- 
peated and  daily  disregarded,  but  only  by  cessation  from  these 
antagonisms  which  keep  alive  the  brutal  elements  of  human 
nature,  and  by  persistence  in  a  peaceful  life  which  gives  un- 
checked play  to  the  sympathies.  In  sundry  places,  and  in  various 
ways,  I  have  sought  to  show  that  advance  to  higher  forms  of  man 
and  society  essentially  depends  on  the  decline  of  militancy  and 
the  growth  of  Industrialism.  This  I  hold  to  be  a  political  truth 
in  comparison  with  which  all  other  political  truths  are  insignifi- 
cant. I  need  scarcely  add  that  such  being  my  belief  I  rejoice 
over  the  taking  of  any  step  which  directly  diminishes  the  proba- 
bility of  war,  and  indirectly  opens  the  way  to  further  such  steps." 

Henry  M.  Stanley. — "I  regret  to  have  to  admit  that  as  yet  I 
can  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  system  of  arbitra- 
tion between  England  and  America  or  between  England  and  any 
growing  rival.  Nations  do  not  always  speak  the  same  language 
of  moderation  that  would  make  such  a  system  possible.  America 
in  1906  will  not  speak  as  she  does  in  1896,  or  as  she  did  in  1876. 
Ten  years  hence  she  will  not  say  '  I  beg  you  will  oblige  me, '  but. 
'  I  demand  you  will  yield  immediately. '  Twenty  years  hence  she 
will  be  still  more  peremptory  ;  and  when  a  nation  adopts  lan- 
guage of  that  kind  to  another  nation,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  refer- 
ring the  matter  to  arbitration. 

"The  Venezuelans'  case  is  a  different  thing  altogether.  Amer- 
ica has  been  most  sweetly  reasonable  since  Secretary  Seward 
assumed  that  the  present  boundary  dispute  demanded  her  inter- 
vention. Frelinghuysen,  Blaine,  Bayard,  have  all  been  equally 
forbearing  and  patient.  Mr.  Olney's  lapses  were  due  solely  to 
patience  exhausted,  and  they  are  pardonable  when  you  come  to 
consider  what  preceded  his  dispatch. 

"  A  boundary  dispute  is  a  subject  for  arbitration.  A  knowledge 
of  history  and  local  geography,  with  a  sense  of  justice,  can  easily 
settle  it,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  our  Government  should  have 
deferred  the  settlement  of  the  Venezuelan  question  until  it  was 
almost  violently  taken  from  their  hands  to  be  settled  otherwise. 


"The  future,  however,  and  that  no  distant  one,  will  bring  other 
matters  for  judgment ;  and  we  should  be  wise  to  let  these  be  set- 
tled according  to  their  nature.  Englishmen  will  always  wish  to 
avoid  a  quarrel  with  the  United  States,  but  whether  every  quarrel 
can  be  settled  peacefully  is  another  question,  which  can  only  be 
determined  when  we  are  thoroughly  instructed  upon  it." 


REPUBLICAN    FINANCIAL    PLANKS. 

IN  eleven  States  Republicans  have  adopted  declarations  of  prin- 
ciple at  conventions  held  to  elect  delegates-at-large  to  the 
National  convention.  From  the  financial  planks  of  these  State 
platforms  as  a  basis,  political  journals  seek  to  determine  the  atti- 
tude which  will  be  taken  by  the  party  in  the  Presidential  campaign. 
The  Kansas  convention  alone  entirely  ignored  the  financial  ques- 
tion in  its  plattorm.  Some  form  of  "bimetalism"  is  indorsed  in 
nearly  every  one  of  the  platforms.  We  reproduce  the  planks 
adopted  thus  far,  beginning  with  New  England  declarations. 
The  Massachusetts  convention,  indorsing  Mr.  Reed's  candidacy 
for  President,  adopted  the  following  : 

"We  regard  the  silver  agitation  as  hurtful  to  business  and 
destructive  of  confidence,  and,  as  has  recently  been  shown,  hos- 
tile to  all  tariff  legislation  designed  to  give  protection  to  our 
industries  and  revenue  to  our  treasury.  We  are  entirely  opposed 
to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  and  to  any  change  in 
the  existing  gold  standard,  except  by  international  agreement. 
Each  dollar  must  be  kept  as  good  as  every  other  dollar.  The 
credit  of  the  United  States  must  be  maintained  at  the  highest 
point,  so  that  it  can  not  be  questioned  anywhere  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  Every  promise  must  be  rigidly  kept  and  every  obliga- 
tion redeemable  in  coin  must  be  paid  in  gold.  We  are  opposed 
to  the  unsound  and  dangerous  system  of  State  banks.  We  sup- 
port the  National  banking  system  and  believe  that  it  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  give  it  room  for  expansion  and  opportunity  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  growing  business  and  population  of  the 
country." 

In  Rhode  Island,  whose  delegates-at-large  are  counted  for  Reed, 
the  state  platform  says  : 

"We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  a  financial  policy  which  recognizes 
every  dollar  to  be  of  equal  value  to  every  other  dollar." 

New  Hampshire  Republicans  indorsed  both  Reed  and  McKinley 
in  a  platform  which  declares  for : 

"The  enactment  of  currency  laws  that  will  provide  a  circulating 
medium  in  gold,  silver,  and  paper,  which  will  always  be  inter- 
changeable at  its  face  value  because  each  and  every  dollar  of  it  is 
of  the  same  purchasing  power  as  a  gold  dollar." 

Governor  Morton  is  the  candidate  of  the  New  York  convention 
on  this  financial  plank  : 

"Tlie  agitation  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16 
to  I  seriously  disturbs  all  industrial  interests  and  calls  for  a  clear 
statement  of  the  Republican  Party's  attitude  upon  this  question  to 
the  end  that  the  trade  of  this  country  at  home  and  abroad  may 
again  be  placed  upon  a  sound  and  stable  foundation.  We  recog- 
nize in  the  movement  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  an  attempt  to 
degrade  the  long-established  standard  of  our  monetary  system, 
and  hence  a  blow  to  public  and  private  credit,  at  once  costly  to 
the  National  Government  and  harmful  to  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign commerce.  Until  there  is  a  prospect  of  international  agree- 
ment as  to  silver  coinage,  and  while  gold  remains  the  standard  to 
the  United  States  and  of  the  civilized  world,  the  Republican  Party 
of  New  York  declares  itself  in  favor  of  the  firm  and  honorable 
m  a  i  n  te  nance  of 
that  standard." 

The  Ohio  plank, 
alleged  to  have 
been  drawn  to  suit 
Mr.  McKinley. 
Ohio's  candidate, 
reads : 

"  We  contend  for 
honest  money  ;  for 
a  currency  of  gold, 
silver,  and  paper 
with  which  to 
measure  our  ex- 
changes that  shall 
be  as  sound  as  the 
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Government  and  as  untarnished  as  its  honor;  and  to  that  end 
we  favor  bimetalism  and  demand  the  use  of  both  gold  and 
silver  as  standard  money,  either  in  accordance  with  a  ratio  to 
be  fixed  by  an  international  agreement,  if  that  can  be  obtained, 
or  under  such  restrictions  and  such  provisions  to  be  determined 
by  legislation  as  will  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  parities  of  value 
of  the  two  metals,  so  that  the  purchasing  and  debt-paying  power 
of  the  dollar,  whether  of  silver,  gold,  or  paper,  shall  be  at  all  times 
equal." 

Iowa  Republicans  present  Senator  Allison  as  a  presidential 

candidate,  saying  : 

"  He  has  been  favorable  to  true  bimetalism.  He  has  at  all  times 
labored  to  maintain  an  abundant  currency  of  gold,  silver,  and 
paper,  made  interconvertible  and  equal  to  the  best  currency  of  the 
commercial  world.  He  has  demanded  for  the  business  of  the 
nation  a  currency  equitable  and  stable,  free  from  the  oscillations 
so  dangerous  to  business  interests  and  so  unjust  to  the  wage- 
earners  of  the  nation." 

The  Minnesota  convention  indorsed  McKinley  and  adopted  the 

following  ; 

"  We  favor  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  can  be  maintained  in  circulation  at  the  parity  in  purchasing 
and  debt-paying  powers;  we  are  earnestly  opposed,  under  the 
present  restrictions  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver, 
for  the  manifest  reasons  that  it  would  destroy  such  parity,  enor- 
mously contract  the  volume  of  currency  by  forcing  gold  out  of  cir- 
culation, and  immediately  place  us  on  a  silver  basis.  Believing 
that  it  is  self-evident  fact  that  the  effect  of  the  international 
demonetization  of  silver  can  be  overcome  only  l)y  international 
remonetization  of  that  metal,  the  Republican  Party  of  Minnesota 
most  heartily  favors  an  international  conference  of  the  foreign 
powers  for  that  purpose." 

Wisconsin's  delegates-at-large  are  for  McKinley  ;  the  state  plat- 
form contains  this  plank : 

"The  Republicans  of  Wisconsin  are  unyielding  in  their  demand 
for  h(mest  money.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  scheme 
that  will  give  to  this  country  a  depreciated  or  debased  currency. 
We  favor  the  use  of  silver  as  currency,  but  to  the  extent,  only, 
and  under  such  restrictions  that  its  parity  with  gold  can  be  main- 
tained." 

South  Dakota's  convention  elected  McKinley  delegates-at-large 
and  reaffirmed  the  Minneapolis  (National)  platform  of  1892  : 

"The  American  people,  from  tradition  and  interest,  favor 
bimetalism.  and  the  Republican  party  demands  the  use  of  both 
gold  and  silver  as  standard  money,  with  restriction,  and  under 
such  provisions,  to  be  determined  by  legislation,  as  will  secure 
the  maintenance  of  the  parity  of  values  of  the  two  metals,  so  that 
the  purchasing  and  debt-paying  power  of  the  dollar,  whether  of 
silver,  gold,  or  paper,  shall  be  at  all  times  equal.  The  interests 
of  the  producers  of  the  country,  its  farmers  and  its  workingmen, 
demand  that  every  dollar,  paper  or  coin,  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, shall  be  as  good  as  any  other.  We  commend  the  wise  and 
patriotic  steps  already  taken  by  our  Government  to  secure  an 
international  conference,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  insure  a 
parity  of  value  between  gold  and  silver  for  use  as  money  tlyough- 
out  the  world." 

The  "regular"  convention  in  Texas  will  send  a  divided  dele- 
gation to  St.  Louis.     The  financial  plank  adopted  reads  : 

"  We  reaffirm  the  historic  adherence  of  the  Republican  Party  to 
sound  finance.  We  demand  an  honest  dollar  of  greatest  purchas- 
ing power  for  every  class  alike  ;  the  largest  issue  of  gold,  silver. 
and  paper  compatible  with  security  and  the  requirements  of  trade, 
all  of  equal  value,  interchangeable,  one  for  the  other,  every  dollar 
resting  on  gold  as  money  of  final  redemption." 


FOIBLES  OF  THE   "NEW   WOMAN." 

Tl  nilCN  woman  revolts  against  her  normal  functions  and 
*  *  sphere  of  action,  desiring  instead  to  usurp  man's  prerog- 
atives, she  entails  upon  herself  the  inevitable  penalty  of  such 
irregular  conduct,  and,  while  losing  the  womanliness  which  she 
apparently  scorns,  fails  to  attain  the  manliness  for  which  she 
strives.  Such  is  the  opening  sentence  of  an  essay  on  "The  Foibles 
of  the  New  Woman,"  by  Mrs.  Ella  W.  Winston,  in  the  April 
J^orum.  She  observes  further  that  the  revolting  woman  is  "unto 
herself  a  perpetual  delight,"  calling  herself  and  her  kind  by  the 
epithets  "new,"  "awakened."  and  "superior,"  and  speaking  dis- 
dainfully of  women  who  differ  from  her  in  what,  to  her  judgment, 


is  the  all-important  question  of  life — "Shall  women  vote,  or  not?" 
We  quote  from  the  essay  as  follows  : 

"Within  the  past  forty  years  woman  has  demanded  of  man 
much  that  he  has  graciously  granted  her.  She  wanted  equality 
with  him.  and  it  has  been  given  her  in  all  things  for  which  she  is 
fitted  and  which  will  not  lower  the  high  standard  of  womanhood 
that  he  desires  for  her.  This  she  accepts  without  relinquishing 
any  of  the  chivalrous  attentions  which  man  always  bestows  upon 
her.  The  New  Woman  tells  us  that '  an  ounce  of  justice  is  of  more 
value  to  woman  than  a  ton  of  chivalry. '  But,  when  she  obtains 
her  'ounce  of  justice.'  she  apparently  still  makes  rigorous 
demands  that  her  'ton  of  chivalry'  be  not  omitted.  Woman 
asked  to  work  by  man's  side  and  on  his  level ;  and  to-day  she  has 
the  chance  of  so  doing.  The  fields  of  knowledge  and  opportunity 
have  been  opened  to  her;  and  she  still  'desires  that  of  which  her 
grandmother  did  not  dream,'  because,  like  an  over-indulged  child, 
so  long  as  she  is  denied  one  privilege,  that  privilege  she  desires 
above  all  others.  She  has  decided  that  without  the  ballot  she  can 
do  nothing,  for,  in  her  vocabulary,  ballot  is  synonymous  with 
power. 

"The  New  Woman  is  oftentimes  the  victim  of  strange  halluci- 
nations. She  persists  in  calling  herself  a  '  slave, '  despite  her  high 
position  and  great  opportunities  ;  and  she  maintains  that,  because 
she  can  not  vote,  she  is  classed  with  lunatics  and  idiots — until 
those  who  are  weary  of  hearing  her  constant  iterations  of  these 
themes  feel  that,  if  the  classification  were  true,  it  might  not  be 
unjust.  Still,  it  has  not  been  clearly  shown  that  withholding  the 
ballot  from  woman,  in  common  with  lunatics  and  idiots,  neces- 
sarily makes  her  one.  Women  and  cripples  are  exempt  from 
working  on  roads  ;  does  it  follow  that  all  women  are  cripples?  Is 
a  woman  a  bird  because  she  walks  on  two  legs?  This  hackneyed 
cry  about  lunatics  and  idiots,  which  has  been  uttered  by  nearly 
all  writers  and  speakers  favoring  woman-suffrage,  appeals  to  prej- 
udice rather  than  intelligence.  If  the  would-be  female  politicians 
— ignoring  woman's  great  opportunities,  especial  privileges,  and 
the  silent  testimony  of  countless  happy  wives — choose  to  consider 
themselves 'slaves.'  and  to  announce  whenever  they  speak  that 
they  are  classed  with  lunatics  and  idiots  because  they  are  denied 
the  ballot,  they  are  certainly  entitled  to  all  the  enjoyment  they 
can  get  out  of  the  delusion.  Sensible  people  know  that  such  state- 
ments are  false." 

Mrs.  Winston  does  not  believe  that  "a  mother's  prerogative 
ends  at  the  garden-gate. "  She  holds  that  a  mother's  prerogative 
is  to  govern  and  direct  her  child,  and  that  she  needs  no  special 
legislative  act  to  accomplish  her  work.  "  If  woman  does  not  make 
the  laws."  says  Mrs.  Winston,  "she  trains  and  educates  those  who 
do,  and  thus  is  indirectly  responsible  for  all  legislation."  To 
quote  again  : 

"The  plea  which  these  women  make  that  they  need  the  ballot 
for  the  protection  of  their  homes  is  self-contradictory.  Has  the 
New  Woman  never  heard  that'  'to  teach  early  is  to  engrave  on 
marble'?  If  she  would  devote  some  of  the  time  in  which  she 
struggles  to  obtain  the  ballot  to  rational  reflection  on  the  influence 
a  woman  has  over  the  prenatal  life  of  a  child,  and  would  then 
consider  what  a  mother  may  do  with  a  plastic  human  life — say 
during  the  first  seven  years  of  its  existence  and  before  it  goes  out 
to  be  contaminated  by  the  evil  influences  of  the  world — she  would 
then  find  that  ballots  are  not  what  women  need  for  the  protection 
of  their  homes.  But  the  faculty  of  logically  reasoning  from  cause 
to  effect  has  never  been  characteristic  of  the  New  Woman. 

"She  laments  because  government  is  deprived,  by  lack  of  equal 
suffrage,  of  the  'keen  moral  sense  that  is  native  to  women  as  a 
class.'  Since  all  the  people  in  the  world  are  born  of  women  and 
trained  by  women,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  government,  or  any- 
thing else,  lacks  woman's  'keen  moral  sense.'  Can  women  make 
no  use  of  their  moral  sense  without  the  ballot? 

"It  is  a  chronic  grievance  with  the  New  Woman  that  she  is 
taxed  without  representation.  She  scorns  to  be  represented  by 
the  sons  she  has  reared,  or  by  the  men  who  come  under  her  imme- 
diate influence.  These  she  pronounces  unworthy  and  considers 
incapable  of  doing  her  justice.  But  when  she  is  told  that,  if 
women  vote,  they  should  also  bear  the  burdens  of  war  in  case  of 
necessity,  she  replies  with  her  usual  inconsistency.  'She  who  bears 
soldiers  need  not  bear  arms.'  She  has  not  the  aversion  to  being 
represented  by  men  on  the  field  of  battle  that  she  has  to  being 
represented  by  them   in   legislative  halls  and  at  the  ballot-box. 
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She  greatly  deprecates  man's  selfishness  and  tyranny,  as  exhibited 
in  human  history.  But  she  has  come  vaunting  into  the  arena  with 
'woman's  clubs'  and  'conventions'  and 'leagues'  and  'tribunes' 
and  'signals.'  If  a  periodical  be  not  wholly  devoted  to  women, 
they  demand  that  it  must  at  least  have  its  'woman's  column' 
wherein  they  may  chronicle  the  most  insignificant  acts  of  the  sex. " 

Nor  does  Mrs.  Winston  believe  that  "woman's  vote  will  purify 
politics."     In  this  connection  she  relates  the  following  : 

"Not  long  since  a  prominent  equal-suffrage  lecturer,  while 
earnestly  setting  forth  this  claim,  and  enlarging  on  the  shameless 
manner  in  which  men  conduct  elections,  declared  that  woman's 
chaste  and  refined  influence  was  the  only  thing  that  could  change 
the  present  undesirable  condition  of  affairs.  She  was  not  abashed, 
however,  to  relate,  before  the  close  of  her  lecture,  that  a  short 
time  previous  her  sister  had  induced  the  family's  hired  man  to 
vote  for  a  certain  measure  by  presenting  him,  on  the  eve  of  elec- 
tion, with  a  half-dozen  new  shirts,  made  by  her  own  hands.  The 
absurdity  of  this  incident  reached  a  climax  when  it  was  noticed 
that,  in  a  large  audience  of  women,  few  saw  anything  wrong  in 
female  bribery." 

Mrs.  Winston  then  reviews  the  epochs  of  history  during  which, 
in  various  countries,  women  have  had  full  sway,  especially  citing 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  of  France,  when  the  Pompadour  virtually 
ruled.  She  argues  that  while  women  have  really  never  lacked 
power,  they  have  by  no  means  "purified"  all  the  places  they  have 
entered.     We  quote  a  part  of  her  concluding  remarks: 

"The  New  Woman  has  a  mania  for  reform  movements.  No 
sooner  does  she  descry  an  evil  than  she  immediately  moves  against 
it  with  some  sort  of  an  organized  force.  This  is  very  noble  of 
her — if  she  have  no  other  duties  to  perform.  It  would  be  more 
gratifying  if  her  organizations  met  with  greater  success;  but 
alas!  her  efforts,  mighty  as  they  are,  usually  represent  just  so 
much  valuable  time  wasted.  The  evils  remain,  and  continue  to 
increase.  She  disdains  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  her  numerous 
failures,  and  moves  serenely  on  bent  upon  reforming  everything 
she  imagines  to  be  wrong.  When  she  gets  the  ballot  all  will  be 
well  with  the  world,  and  for  that  day  she  works  and  waits.  But 
if  the  New  Woman  or  any  other  woman  neglects  private  duties 
for  public  works,  her  reform  efforts  are  not  noble,  but  extremely 
unworthy  of  her  ;  for  the '  duty  which  lies  nearest'  is  still  the  most 
sacred  of  duties.  Possibly  the  many  Mrs.  Jellybys  of  the  present 
day  and  the  undue  interest  in  '  Borrioboola-gha'  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  so  much  being  wrong  in  the  average  home  and  with 
the  average  individual.  When  we  read  of  women  assembling  to- 
gether, parading  streets,  and  entering  saloons  to  create,  as  they 
say,  'a  public  sentiment  for  temperance,'  it  is  but  natural  to  ask. 
What  are  the  children  of  such  mothers  doing  in  the  mean  time? 
And  it  will  not  be  strange  if  many  of  them  become  drunkards  for 
the  coming  generation  of  reformers  to  struggle  with.  The  New 
Woman  refuses  to  believe  that  duty,  like  charity,  begins  at  home, 
and  can  not  see  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  keep  clean  is  not  to 
allow  dirt  to  accumulate. 

"The  New  Woman  professes  to  believe  that  all  women  are  good 
and  will  use  theif  influence  for  noble  ends — when  they  are  allowed 
the  right  of  suffrage.  This  theory  is  extremely  pleasant,  if  it 
were  only  demonstrable  ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  folly  to 
ignore  the  incontrovertible  facts.  Woman  can  not  shirk  her  re- 
sponsibility for  the  sins  of  the  earth.  It  is  easy  for  ber  to  say  that 
men  are  bad  ;  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  worse  than  women.  But 
who  trained  these  bad  men  ?  Was  it  not  woman  ?  Herein  lies  the 
inconsistency  of  women — striving  for  a  chance  to  do  good  when 
the  opportunity  is  inherently  theirs.  It  is  only  when  they  have 
neglected  to  train  the  saplings  aright  that  the  trees  are  mis- 
shapen." 


MANUFACTURERS   AND   THE    FREE-SILVER 

MOVEMENT. 

THE  possibility  of  an  alliance  between  free-silver  men  and 
manufacturers  for  political  purposes  is  eagerly  discussed 
as  new  phases  of  the  situation  develop.  The  Manufacturers'  Club 
of  Philadelphia  called  a  special  meeting  to  disclaim  responsibility 
for  the  action  of  members  who  took  part  in  the  recent  Washington 
conference  with  free-silver  Senators.  Resolutions  adopted  by  a 
very  lai'ge  majority  have  been  approved  by  journals  which  adlu- 
cate  the  gold  standard,  as  a  complete  indorsement  of  that  stand- 
ard by  the  strongest  of  protectionists.  The  wording  of  the  reso- 
lutions is  as  follows  : 

'■^Resolved,  That  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  speaking  for  its  members,  em- 
phatically denounces  as  false  the  statement  made  by  the  friends  of  free  sil- 


ver and  echoed  by  those  of  free  trade,  that  our  Philadelphia  manufactu- 
rers are  willing  to  barter  with  the  silver  Senators  for  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  in  exchange  for  additional  protection. 

Resolved,  That  the  question  of  bimetalism  can  be  permanently  settled 
only  through  an  international  agreement,  and  that  the  Manufacturers'  Club 
declares  its  unalterable  opposition  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  alone,  firmly  believing  that  such  a  policy  would  result  in  disas- 
ter at  home  and  dishonor  abroad,  and  would  only  operate  to  place  this 
country  upon  the  basis  of  silver  monometalism." 

Wharton  Barker,  since  this  action  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club, 
has  turned  his  paper.  The  American,  into  an  advocate  of  a  new 
party  organization  to  be  called  "The  American  Party." 

Among  the  trade  and  commercial  organizations  in  Philadelphia 
and  its  neighborhood  the  Chester  Business  Men's  Association 
stands  as  an  exception,  by  reason  of  a  declaration  last  week^in 
favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  as  the  remedy  for  business 
depression. 

International  Agreement  to  Reduce  Risks.— "It  may  there- 
fore be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  action  of 
the  club  at  the  special  meeting,  no  matter  how  it  may  be  subjected 
to  misinterpretation,  confirms  the  declaration  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  respecting  bimetalism  and  the  method  of  securing  it. 
and  justifies  the  utterances  of  the  club  journal  upon  the  matter  at 
issue. 

"Probably  no  man  can  tell  precisely  what  consequences  would 
follow  upon  an  attempt  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
unsupported  by  other  nations,  to  restore  silver.  The  club,  un- 
willing to  accept  the  risks  of  such  an  experiment,  says  that  it  is 
'unalterably  opposed  to  it. '  The  risks  of  any  movement  toward 
bimetalism  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  when  the  great  nations 
participate  in  and  support  it ;  and  so  the  club  declares  that  'the 
question  of  bimetalism  can  be  permanently  settled  only  through 
an  international  agreement.'" — The  Alatiujacturer,  Organ  of 
the  Maniifaclurers'  Club,  PhiladelpJiia. 

A  NewT  Party  with  the  Watchword  "  No  Foreign  Dicta- 
tion."— "The  Philadelphia  manufacturers  by  their  action  .  .  . 
have  shown  that  they  were  either  unable  to  appreciate  that  bimet- 
alism and  protection  can  not  be  separated  or  lacked  the  courage  to 
stand  up  to  their  convictions.  They  have  taken  sides  with  the 
men  who  declare  that  the  United  States  must  adopt  gold  mono- 
metalism ;  they  have  taken  action  that  means  the  disruption  of 
the  Republican  Party  ;  they  have  put  aside  in  a  most  offensive 
way  those  who  strive  to  maintain  an  American  policy — a  policy 
that  gives  protection  to  all  classes  of  our  people — farmers,  miners, 
manufacturers — in  fact,  to  all  those  engaged  in  productive  indus- 
tries. 

"Having  declared  they  will  support  British  gold  monometal- 
ism, they  will  find  it  hard  to  defeat  British  free  trade.   .   .   . 

"It  is  not  worth  while  for  those  Republicans  and  Democrats 
who  believe  that  bimetalism  must  be  reestablished  by  the  United 
States  longer  to  wait  upon  the  action  of  their  respective  parties. 
They  must  not  waste  time.  The  country  can  only  be  saved  from 
the  money-lenders,  from  the  dealers  in  credit,  by  the  formation 
of  a  new  party.  It  should  be  called  the  American  Party.  This 
party  standing  for  American  interests — the  interests  of  all  en- 
gaged in  productive  industries — the  party  of  the  plain  people,  can 


THE  UNPARDONABLE  SIN. 

"The  day  of  concessions  is  past.  We  have  been  easy  with  the  silver 
men,  but  in  the  last  few  months  they  have  taken  a  tariff  bill  by  the  throat 
—a  bill  which  had  no  silver  question  in  it — and  strangled  it.  Hence  we 
must  take  a  firm  stand  on  this  question."— T'ift^  Chronicle,  Chicago. 
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not  fail  to  command  a  great  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  people  at 
the  election  to  be  held  in  November.  .  .  .  There  should  be  an 
early  conference  of  those  men  who  must  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
movement  for  freeing  the  American  people.  The  watchword 
should  be  'No  foreign  dictation.'  The  new  party  will  be  the 
party  of  Washington,  Jeffer-son,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln.  None  of 
them  ever  knew  an  alien  policy  ;  all  maintained  that  the  advice 
of  aliens  must  be  rejected."— 7'/^^  American  (  Wharton  Barker' s 
paper),  Philadelphia. 

The  Defeat  of  Free  Silver.— "The  significance  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Philadelphia  Manufacturers'  Club,  to  which  we  referred 
yesterday,  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  a  special  effort  was  made 
beforehand  to  drum  up  an  attendance  of  free-silver  men.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Wharton  Barker  was  on  hand  with  a  set  of  resolutions  insist- 
ing upon  free  silver  as  essential  to  industrial  prosperity,  but,  in 
spite  of  all  the  preliminary  canvassing,  only  ten  members  voted 
for  Mr.  Barker's  resolutions,  while  the  remainder  of  the  five  hun- 
dred manufacturers  present  voted  enthusiastically  for  the  uncom- 
promising anti-silver  resolutions  which  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Blankenburg. "-T'-^t'yt^wrwa/  {Rep.),  Boston. 

"A  Lie  Held  Up."— "Some  days  ago  it  was  given  out  by  the 
leaders  of  the  free- silver  movement  that  the  manufacturers  of 
Philadelphia  had  agreed  to  come  to  their  terms  and  stand  for  un- 
limited free  coinage  at  the  old  ratio  of  i6  to  i  in  consideration  of 
additional  protection  to  their  own  interests.  The  lie  was  not 
permitted  to  travel  far,  however,  before  the  truth  started  after  it 
and  overtook  it.  The  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadelphia  not 
only  promptly  denied  the  allegation  and  denounced  the  allegators, 
but  passed  resolutions  declaring  emphatically  against  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  by  the  United  States  alone,  believing  that  the 
question  of  bimetalism  can  be  permanently  settled  only  by  inter- 
national agreement.  .  .  .  This  is  sufficient  answer  to  the  lie  that 
was  started  by  and  in  the  interest  of  the  silver-mine  owners  and 
their  agents.  The  manufacturers  and  producers  of  this  country 
can  not  afford  to  take  the  risk  involved  in  unlimited  free  coinage 
on  the  i6  to  i  independent  plan,  for  it  would  mean  silver  mono- 
metalism  in  the  end,  and  that  would  mean  such  a  financial  revo- 
lution as  would  prove  most  disastrous  to  the  material  interests  of 
\.\{\9,QO\xxiXx^."— The  Journal  {Rep.),  Detroit. 

Breach  in  the  Party  Widened. — "That  there  is  a  natural  basis 
for  such  an  agreement  [between  protectionists  and  free-silver  men] 
can  not  be  denied.  The  purposes  of  both  parties  to  it  would  be 
identical— namely,  to  secure  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  their 
products  through  the  action  of  the  Government.  Moreover,  the 
recent  action  of  the  silver  Senators,  in  holding  up  the  tariff  bill, 
must  be  taken  as  a  threat  to  prevent  all  tariff  legislation,  unless 
there  is  favorable  silver  legislation.  But  the  Philadelphia  club 
does  not  seem  willing  to  be  considered  a  party  to  such  a  bargain. 
It  may  be  that  its  members  feel  as  business  men  that  they  would 
lose  more  by  free  coinage  than  they  gain  by  protection — which  is 
probably  the  case — and  that  if  protection  can  not  be  saved  except 
at  the  price  of  a  disordered  and  degraded  currency  it  had  better 
not  be  saved  at  all.  Whatever  their  motive,  they  adopted  a  set 
of  resolutions  .  .  .  over  the  protest  of  such  great  protectionists 
as  Wharton  Barker,  James  Dobson,  and  others,  which  will  almost 
certainly  result  in  a  j)ermanent  breach  between  them  and  tlie 
free-silver  men." — The  .Ve'7c's  {Intl.),  Indianapolis. 

Democrats  Lose  Their  Opportunity. — "While  most  of  the 
Repuljlicilns  will  be  in  line  for  international  bimetalism.  and 
against  independent  free  coinage,  the  Democrats  will  lose  the 
advantage  of  the  position  in  favor  of  an  earnest  aggressive  effort 
for  international  agreement  that  was  originally  outlined  by  Sec- 
retary Manning,  and  that  has  had  the  support  of  Cleveland. 
Whitney.  Hill,  and  f)ther  Democratic  leaders.  It  is  true  that  the 
democracy  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  taking  two  important  steps 
in  this  line — the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law  and  the  stopping  of 
calling  international  conferences.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
h«s  led  in  the  furtlier  step  of  increasing  the  gohl  reserve  and 
urging  the  decrease  of  paper  money.  But  for  all  that  the  party 
in  Congress  has  failed  to  make  these  party  measures,  and  the 
Republicans  now  have  the  opportunity  to  step  in  and  adopt  the 
policy  which  the  Democratic  Party  has  failed  to  take  up.  If  this 
occurs  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  a  political  party  has  hurt 
itself  by  failing  to  recognizu  its  opportunity." — The  Sentinel 
{Ind.  Pent.),  Indianapolis. 


Cameron  and  a  Third  Party.— "Those  who  have  kept  up  with 
the  discussion  of  the  monetary  question  know  that  Mr.  Dobson 
and  other  thoughtful  and  influential  protectionists  in  the  East 
have  been  earnest  advocates  of  the  restoration  of  silver.  The 
Chronicle,  as  early  as  June  30th  of  last  year,  in  an  extended  arti- 
cle discussing  the  monetary  problem,  quoted  from  the  utterances 
and  writings  of  Mr.  Dobson  and  others  showing  that  they  were 
fully  alive  to  the  disastrous  results  to  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  the  country  which  have  flown  from  the  attempt  to  force  the 
Western  world  to  the  gold  standard.  ...  It  is  said  in  the  dis- 
patch above  mentioned  that  Senator  Quay  is  somewhat  alarmed 
over  the  growing  free-coinage  sentiment  in  his  State.  As  a  polit- 
ical leader  he  is  frightened  at  the  threat  which  the  associated 
manufacturers  have  made  that  they  will  support  a  third  party 
unless  the  Republicans  stand  for  bimetalism  in  earnest.  It 
might  be  in  order  to  suggest  to  Senator  Quay  that  he  would  do 
well  to  follow  Cameron,  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  has  long  been  an  ardent  friend  of  free  coinage.  Cameron 
represents  the  Republican  protectionists  of  Pennsylvania  and  of 
the  country." — The  Chronicle  {Ind.  Rep.),  San  Francisco. 


THE   RHODE    ISLAND    ELECTION. 

GOV.  C.  W.  LIPPITT,  Republican  of  Rhode  Island,  was 
reelected  last  week  by  the  largest  plurality  given  any 
candidate  for  the  office  since  1862.  Republican  journals  profess 
the  belief  that  this  result  in  a  State  which  was  Democratic  five  or 
six  years  ago  is  a  sign  of  a  Republican  tidal  wave  caused  by  an 
obnoxious  tariff  policy  and  the  course  of  the  Cleveland  Adminis- 
tration in  general.  The  'Qoston  Journal  (Rep.)  says:  "To  the 
Democracy  everywhere  the  Rhode  Island  election  can  bring 
nothing  but  dismay  and  discomfiture,  and  to  the  Republicans 
renewed  courage  and  confidence." 

The  Boston  Herald  (Ind.  Dem.)  says: 

"The  Rhode  Island  election  creates  remark  only  to  record  the 
fact  that  the  Democrats  have  gone  out  of  politics  in  that  State. 
And  yet  it  is  not  so  long  ago  that  Rhode  Island  had  a  Democratic 
governor  and  in  the  Congress  immediately  preceding  the  present 
one  both  her  representatives  were  Democrats.  The  dying  out  of 
this  party  is  .something  like  phenomenal.  We  suppose  it  will 
hardly  be  claimed  that  the  opinions  of  the  voters  have  changed  to 
the  extent  that  this  state  of  facts  would  seem  to  indicate.  The 
party  is  rather  suffering  from  a  lack  of  unity  and  a  lack  of  spirit. 
The  one  should  precede  the  other,  and  in  its  absence  there  seems 
to  be  something  like  a  feeling  of  despair  in  Democratic  circles. 
The  party  is  losing  its  early  reputation  for  fighting  as  did  no 
other  in  the  face  of  discouraging  conditions." 

The  Providence,  R.  I.,  Journal  (Ind.)  makes  the  following 
comments : 

"One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  election  .  .  .  was 
the  increase  in  the  total  vote  over  that  of  last  year.  In  1895  the 
total  was  44, no;  this  year  it  was  50,592.  A  large  number  of 
voters,  however,  stayed  away  from  the  polls  this  spring,  since  the 
whole  number  of  qualified  citzens  in  the  State  at  the  present  time 
is  about  73,000.  .  .  .  It  is  plain  that  enough  remained  away  from 
the  polling  places  on  Wednesday  to  have  reversed  the  result.  .  .  . 
The  growth  of  the  minor  parties  furnishes  some  food  for  reflec- 
tion. [The  vote  of  the  parties  was  Republican,  28,448:  Demo- 
cratic, 17,170;  Prohibitionist,  3,032;  Socialist,  1,224;  People's 
Party,  718.- Litkkaky  Driest.]  The  Socialists  have  made 
a  considerable  number  of  converts  in  the  town  and  cities,  but 
are  practically  unrepresented  in  the  country  districts.  .  .  .  The 
same  fact  is  true  to  almost  a  like  extent  of  the  Populists.  .  .  . 
Their  total  vote  in  the  Slate  is  not  much  more  than  one  half  as 
large  as  that  of  the  Socialists.  The  vote  cast  by  the  Prohibition 
Party  this  year  is  larger  than  that  of  1895  or  1894  and  about  the 
same  as  the  total  of  1893.  The  cold-water  advocates  are  nearly 
twice  as  many  in  Rhode  Island  as  the  Socialists  and  Populists 
combined,  and  poll  a  greater  proportion  of  the  total  vote  here 
than  they  do  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  Their  strength  is 
more  evenly  distributed  than  that  of  the  other  small  parties,  and 
in  only  two  of  the  ninety-eight  districts  of  the  State  did  they  fail 
to  cast  a  vote  on  Wednesday.  Their  chief  increase  in  recent 
cam])aigns  has  boon  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Rhode  Island, 
where,  in  several  towns  they  outnumber  the  Democrats." 
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AN   OUTSIDE 


VIEW  OF 
YORK. 


GREATER   NEW 


THE  accompanying  map  shows  the  territory  comprised  in 
Greater  New  York  as  fixed  by  the  Lexow  bill  which  has 
passed  both  branches  of  the  New  York  State  legislature.  The 
proposed  consolidation  is  to  take  effect  January  i,  1898,  and  it 
will  place  the  new  municipality  second  to  London  alone  in  popu- 
lation. By  the  provisions  of  the  Lexow  bill  an  election  for  mayor 
and  other  officers  for  the  united  territory  is  to  take  place  in  the 
fall  of  1897,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  a  commission  to  present  to 
the  legislature  before  February  i.  1897,  the  draft  of  a  charter  for 
the  Government  of  the  consolidated  territory.  The  fol- 
lowing are  named  as  six  members  of  this  commission  : 
Andrew  H.  Green,  Mayor  Strong  of  New  York,  Mayor 
Wurster  of  Brooklyn,  Mayor  Gleason  of  Long  Island 
City,  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  Adams,  and  Attor- 
ney-General Hancock.  Nine  other  commissioners, 
residents  of  the  territory,  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  with  the  consent  of  the  State  Senate.  The 
creation  of  this  commission  with  limited  time  to  perfect 
a  plan  which  is  to  be  imposed  on  the  local 
territory  by  the  legislature,  meets  with  vig- 
orous objection  at  the  hearings  now  being  held 
before  the  mayors  of  the  cities  affected,  to 
whom  the  bill  has  been  referred  for  approval 
according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  new  State  constitu- 
tion. Prominent  objectors 
to  this  consolidation  at  the 
hearings  have  been  ex- 
Mayor  Seth  Low  and  Dr. 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler  of 
Brooklyn,  James  C.Carter, 
and  J.  Harsen  Rhodes  of 
New  York.  Among 
speakers  in  favor  of  it 
appear  the  names  of  Judge 
A.  W.  Tierney,  and  Presi- 
dent James  Matthews  of 
the  Consolidation  League, 
Brooklyn,  Louis  Windmiil- 
ler.W.H.  Maxwell  of  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  6, 
New  York,  and  Erastus 
Wiman,  of  Staten    Island. 

In  case  one  of  the  mayors  refuses  to  sanction  the  bill,  it  will 
have  to  pass  both  Houses  of  the  legislature  again  before  going 
to  the  governor  for  approval. 

Leading  papers  throughout  the  country  assume  that  consolida- 
tion is  assured,  an  opinion  expressed  by  most  of  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  journals.  Among  the  New  York  daily  papers  The  Press 
(Rep.),  Recorder  (Rep.),  Sun  (Dem.),  Times  (Dem.) ,  Journal 
(Dem.) ,  and  World  (Dem.) ,  support  the  consolidation.  The  Trib- 
une (Rep.)  and  Post  (Ind.)  oppose  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
Piatt-Tammany  deal.  In  Brooklyn  The  Citizen  {T)&m.)  a.^^xoves 
the  project;    The  Times  (Rep.)  and  Eagle  (Dem.)  oppose  it. 

A  Thing  of  Dreams. — ''Chicago's  interest  in  the  outcome  of 
the  struggle  [over  consolidation]  is  purely  friendly.  While  ap- 
preciating that  consolidation  was  undertaken  with  the  census  of 
1900  in  view,  and  that  the  project  was  unheard  of  until  the  growth 
of  this  city  threatened  the  ancient  supremacy  of  New  York,  we 
can  afford  to  look  amiably  upon  the  foredoomed  plan  of  uniting 
two  communities  so  dissimilar  in  spirit  and  history,  so  plainly 
separated  by  physical  conditions.  We  do  not  need  to  pin  our 
faith  to  Mr.  Corthell's  prediction  that  in  1920  the  population  of 
Chicago  will  be  8,208,000.  No  matter  what  Mr.  Piatt's  legisla- 
ture or  Mr.  Piatt's  governor  may  do,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
consolidation  can  not  be  accomplished  in  this  century.     Brooklyn, 


Map  of  Greater  New  York— Estimated  Population  3,195,000;  .A.rea,  359.75 

Square  Miles. 

The  figures  for  London  are  :  Population  4,231,431;  area,  688.31  square  miles  ;  Paris,  popula- 
tion 2,447,757,  area  297  square  miles  ;  Berlin,  population  1,579,244,  area  242  square  miles  ; 
Chicago  1,099,850,  area  180.12  square  miles. 

The  consolidated  municipality  will  include  New  York  city,  Brooklyn  (Kings  county"), 
Staten  Island  (Richmond  county),  Long  Island  City,  Newtown,  Flushing,  Jamaica,  and 
part  of  the  town  of  Hempstead. 


proud  of  its  traditions,  fired  with  the  American  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, far  more  capable  of  judicious  self-government  than  its 
neighbor,  will  continue  Brooklyn  still  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
or  until  the  waters  of  the  sea  cease  to  roll  between  it  and  the 
sinful  sister.  The  Greater  New  York  is  still  a  thing  of  dreams, 
and  the  Lesser  New  York  must  get  over  its  jubilation  and  pre- 
pare to  meet  by  its  own  unaided  exertions  the  unabated  rivalry 
of  Chicago."  — 77/d?   Times-Herald,  Chicago. 

The    Title    of     Garden 
City    Relinquished. — "We 

must  now  relinquish  the 
title  of  Garden  City  and 
surrender  all  our  proud 
claims  for  our  tow-n  as  the 
center  of  cabbage  produc- 
tion. Greater  New  York 
has  beaten  us  in  the  hon- 
orable industry  of  truck 
gardening,  even  more  se- 
verely than  in  the  contest 
for  population.  And, 
moreover,  she  is  destined 
to  maintain  her  truck  su- 
premacy. She  will  still  be 
cultivating  cabbages,  car- 
rots, and  onions  on  her 
broad  fields  when  the  out- 
lying acres  of  Chicago 
have  become  the  busy 
haunts  of  men.  So  we 
should  advise  her  to  put 
enthusiasm  into  her  gar- 
dening that  she  may 
achieve  a  real  distinction 
thereat,  and  not  to  fret 
herself  about  censuses. 
Chicago  also  extends 
sympathy  to  poor  Brook- 
lyn, the  most  unwilling 
bride  on  record." — The 
Journal,  Chicago. 

Great  Cities  may  be 
Great  Sores.— "In  his  op- 
position to  the  annexation 
of  Charlestown  to  Boston, 
the  first  Mayor  Quincy 
impressively  declared  his 
hope  that  the  cities  of  Mas- 
sachusetts would  never 
make  population  and  ex- 
tent the  criterion  of  their 
character  and  dignity. 
'Great  cities,'  he  said,  'Mr.  Jefferson  long  ago  denominated 
"great  sores,"  and  undoubtedly  their  tendency  is  not  conducive 
to  the  morals  or  health  of  the  body  politic,  and  they  were,  there- 
fore, prevented  from  multiplying  through  the  wise  organization 
of  their  society  by  the  founders  of  New  England.' 

"The  growth  of  our  American  cities  has  not  taken  the  sting  out 
of  the  words  of  Jefferson,  or  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  the 
caution  of  Mayor  Quincy.  Unity  of  interests  and  considerations 
of  commercial  development  may  have  well  warranted  the  expan- 
sion of  our  old  city,  but  there  must  be  a  better  assurance  of  im- 
proved government  than  exists  at  present,  before  towns  like 
Brookline  will  jump  at  the  opportunity  of  immersion  in  Boston. 

"We  trust  that  the  assurance  of  proportional  representation  and 
other  civic  reforms  now  in  progress  will  do  much  to  break  down 
the  dangers  of  ring  rule  by  unscrupulous  partizan  machines,  but 
New  York  has  been  as  yet  so  imperfectly  delivered  from  the  curse 
of  Tammany  and  the  dread  of  its  restoration  to  tyrannical  power 
again,  that  the  good  citizens  of  Brooklyn  may  well  be  somewhat 
nervous  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  the  extension  of  Tammany 
rule.  What  a  gigantic  power  for  evil  as  well  as  good  will  be 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  Greater  New  York!" — The 
Standard,  Bostoti. 

City  Against  Country.— "This  great  city  of  about  three  million 
inhabitants,  if  used  by  the  politicians  to  serve  their  own  ends,  will 
be  a  tremendous  lever  to  dominate  the  rest  of  the  State.     New 
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York  city  more  than  ever  before  will  be  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence in  the  land,  and  unless  we  suddenly  acquire  more  skill  and 
facility  in  the  matter  of  city  government  the  Greater  New  York 
will  be  the  finest  field  for  the  bosses  and  ringsters  which  they 
have  yet  anywhere  fallen  heir  to.  When  this  Greater  New  York 
shall  be  established  it  will  be  realized,  perhaps  how  very  diflferent 
are  the  interests  of  city  and  country,  and  then  perhaps  we  may 
be  on  the  way  toward  the  'free  city,'  the  'city-state,'  which  shall 
lead  a  separate  life  and  shall  stand  in  direct  relation  to  the 
national  Government.  This  is  an  ideal  which  political  scientists 
have  had  in  mind  for  a  long  time,  and  if  this  tendency  continues 
in  New  Vork  we  may  not  have  long  to  wait,  perhaps,  to  see  it 
realized."— r/;^  Telegraph,  Philadelphia. 

"This  is  a  country  of  immigration.  England  is  one  of  emigra- 
tion. There  can  be  but  one  effect  of  these  conditions  upon  the 
growth  of  Loudon  and  New  York,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difference 
now  existing  in  the  size  of  the  general  population  from  which 
great  cities  draw  their  principal  recruitage.  According  to  ex- 
Governor  Flower,  Greater  New  York,  by  the  continuance  of  the 
present  rate  of  growth,  will,  in  the  next  fifty  years,  be  the  home 
of  lo.ooo.ooo  people.  Such  expansion  is  something  that  no  other 
city  in  the  world  can  hope  for,  unless  it  may  be  Pekin  through 
the  influence  of  future  railroad  building  from  that  point  into  the 
overcrowded  provinces  of  the  great  Mongol  Empire."— 77/t' 
Chronicle,  San  prancisco,  Cal. 

"So  far  as  the  rest  of  the  country  is  concerned  the  example  is 
an  unwholesome  one.  It  is  too  positive  an  exposition  of  our 
great  national  failing— the  preference  for  having  all  tilings  on  a 
large  scale.  The  sooner  our  cities  learn  that  excellence  of  gov- 
ernment, reasonable  taxation,  cleanliness,  order,  and  decency  in 
our  streets  and  our  politics  go  to  make  a  great  city,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  us  all.  And,  it  may  be  added,  the  city  that  first  learns 
this  lesson  and  profits  by  it  will  enjoy  the  most  rapid  and  sub- 
stantial growth  in  population." — The  Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

"The  interest  attaching  to  this  important  measure  is  not  purely 
a  local  or  continental  interest,  but  one  that  is  world-wide  and  in- 
ternational. Such  a  concentration  of  wealth  and  power  about  the 
harbor  of  New  York  is  a  measure  that  affects  the  commerce  of  the 
world  and  one  whose  influence  will  be  felt  by  the  remotest  islands 
of  the  sea." — The  Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

"Chicago,  the  rushing  metropolis  of  the  West,  has  been  giving 
old  New  York  a  close  race  for  first  honors  recently,  and  must  now 
fall  behind,  but  if  its  marvelous  rate  of  increase  continues  very 
few  years  will  elapse  before  it  will  become  a  formidable  com- 
petitor with  even  Greater  New  York." — The  Times-Union,  Jack- 
sonville, PI  a. 


DUTIES  OF   SCHOLARS  TOWARD   SOCIAL 
AGITATION. 

"■f  17" HEN  institutions  hedged  about  by  the  sanctions  and 
'  *  sanctity  of  tradition  begin  to  provoke  men's  skepticism, 
it  is  the  business  of  scholars  to  rise  above  the  superstitions  which 
forbid  inquiry  into  the  rightfulness  of  the  traditional,  and  to  rep- 
resent the  people  in  dispassionate  examination  of  the  things  in 
question.  Our  relation  to  the  people  creates  a  demand  upon  us 
to  do  this  work  for  the  jjcople,  with  as  little  reluctance  or  preju- 
dice as  tho  the  things  under  examination  were  defective  or  untried 
mechanical  inventions."  After  this  manner  Prof.  Albion  W. 
Small,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  takes  issue  {Journal  of 
Sociology,  March)  with  that  scientific  scholarship  which,  as  he 
alleges,  considers  demonstrative  evidence  alone  to  be  within  its 
province,  and  which,  tho  it  can  trace  processes  of  evolution  in  all 
the  past,  can  not  deal  with  the  forces  at  work  in  the  present  transi- 
tional state.  Scholarship,  he  says,  "must  either  abandon  claims 
to  the  function  of  leadership,  and  accept  the  purely  clerical  role 
of  recording  and  classifying  the  facts  of  the  past,  or  scholarship 
must  accept  the  responsibility  of  prevision  and  prophecy  and 
progress. " 

The  new  order  which  to-day's  scholarship  encounters  is  thus 
stated  in  part : 


"The  things  which  to  our  view  make  life  and  liberty  and  hap- 
piness are  more  and  larger  than  to  any  previous  men.  Our  bodies 
to-day  are  covetous  of  more  and  more  complex  satisfactions  than 
physical  man  ever  claimed  before.  Men's  minds  once  yearned 
for  the  one  sedative  of  authority,  they  now  thirst  for  the  thou- 
sand stimulants  of  criticism.  Men's  social  wants  seemed,  a  cen- 
tury ago,  to  be  potentially  assured,  with  the  conquest  of  political 
freedom.  Social  man  to-day  finds  political  freedom,  without  in- 
dustrial security,  a  delusion,  a  fraud,  and  an  insult.   .  .  . 

"Men  are  more  generally  conscious  than  ever  before  of  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  demands  made  upon  life  by  the  various 
principles  cf  human  desire,  and  the  possible  output  of  satisfaction 
from  the  operation  of  traditional  social  doctrines  and  institutions. 
All  our  kicking  against  the  social  pricks  means  that  men  are 
agreed  that  something  is  wrong,  tho  they  can  not  agree  what  is 
wrong. 

"Scholars  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that  the  fault  lies  deeper  than 
the  pojiular  reformers  suspect.  All  our  contemporary  discontent 
with  social  institutions  and  conditions  runs  back  to  the  fact  that 
the  present  generation  is  trying  to  make  dead  trunks  of  social 
ideas  bear  living  fruit  of  social  force.  We  are  trying  to  feed  the 
humanity  of  to-day  from  the  desiccated  stalks  of  yesterday's  con- 
ceptions. All  the  familiar  denunciations  of  social  evils,  and  of 
the  individuals  or  classes  that  are  said  to  cause  or  aggravate 
them,  point  to  the  one  radical  fact  which  men  have  hardly  begun 
to  admit,  viz.,  that  the  words  around  which  our  civilization  has 
rallied  no  longer  convey  our  ultimate  ideas ;  or  rather  they  stop 
short  of  notions  which  we  will  accept  as  ultimate.  They  are 
irredeemable  currency,  and  men  are  clamoring  for  liquidation. 
Thus  we  declaim  of  'liberty,'  but  men  are  wondering  whether  we 
have  begun  to  know  wherein  liberty  consists.  We  have  boasted 
of  'rights,'  but  the  suspicion  is  rife  that  the  majority  of  men  have 
never  understood  a  tithe  of  their  rights,  and  that  the  rights  which 
our  institutions  assure  are  possibly  not  more  than  a  tithe  of  the 
goods  upon  which  complete  men  will  insist.  We  have  appealed 
to 'ethics,'  but  at  this  late  day  there  is  no  more  open  question 
than.  What  is  ethical?  We  declare  the  sacrednessof  life,  but  men 
are  asking.  What  is  life?  What  does  life  presume?  What  does 
life  involve?  What  should  life  contain?  To  whom  does  the 
prerogative  of  life  belong?" 

Professor  Small  contends  that  the  sociological  scholar  betrays 
his  trust  and  surrenders  the  best  elements  of  his  professional  op- 
portunity if  he  does  not  take  an  active  share  in  the  work  of  per- 
fecting plans  and  devices  for  social  improvement,  but  attempts  to 
grow  wise  by  simply  rearranging  the  contents  of  his  personal 
consciousness.  The  importance  of  clarifying  fundamental  con- 
ceptions is  illustrated  by  the  writer  in  considering  the  distinction 
between  ownership  and  proprietorship  under  existing  conditions. 
He  says : 

"Absolute  ownership  is  after  all  a  legal  fiction.  Our  lien  upon 
things  which  we  call  our  own  has  recognized  limits  even  in  law. 


A.y 


^  ^^-T"  .^ 


John   Uvia.,   Philanthropist,  in  Afkica. 

"In  the  interests  of  Humanity,"  and  a  little  more  l;»nd. 

—  The  Journal,  Detroit. 
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and  there  are  still  further  limits  prescribed  by  justice  to  every 
man  who  has  a  conscience.  Hut  allowing  for  this  accommodation 
of  ideas,  it  is  true  that  as  between  man  and  man  there  are  two 
classes  or  degrees  of  just  individual  claims  upon  things  and  op- 
portunities. I  venture  to  apply  to  these  respectively  the  terms 
O'iuncrship  a.r\(\  proJ)ru'fors/t/p.  Probably  there  is  little  usage  to 
support  this  antithetical  use  of  the  words,  but  for  our  present 
purpose  I  may  use  the  term  ownership  for  the  claims  that  are 
practically  absolute,  and  proprietorship  for  claims  that  have  in- 
stitutionalized limits. 

"My  thesis  at  this  point  is  that  we  have  brought  over,  from 
other  social  conditions,  concessions  of  rights  to  ownership  which 
are  anomalous  and  dangerous  in  present  conditions.  Moreover, 
if  we  continue  to  concede  to  individuals  ownership  claims  accord- 
ing to  present  legal  rules,  there  is  no  escape  from  gradual  retro- 
gression into  more  abrupt  caste  separation  than  ever  existed 
before.  I  urge,  therefore,  that  the  ethical  and  functional  distinc- 
tion (and  I  call  it  ethical  because  it  is  functional)  between  owner- 
ship and  proprietorship  must  receive  sharper  definition,  and  must 
become  more  prominent  and  decisive.  I  do  not  profess  ability  to 
complete  this  definition,  but  I  may  offer  certain  suggestions  about 
the  principles  by  means  of  which  the  distinction  may  be  drawn. 

"That  must  be  recognized  as  one's  own — necessary  govern- 
mental deductions  being  eliminated  for  simplicity — which  isone's 
just  portion  of  the  fruits  of  one's  labor,  whether  independently  or 
in  combination  with  others.  That  must  be  recognized  as  prop- 
erty— for  convenience  left  under  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
prietor— which  it  is  possible  to  utilize  to  the  combined  advantage 
of  the  worker  and  of  society.  This  vague  and  involved  statement 
corresponds  with  the  involutions  of  reality.  The  fact  is  that  the 
legal  qualifications  of  absolute  ownershij^  are  much  less  intimate 
than  the  automatic  practical  qualifications,  whenever  it  is  at- 
tempted to  couple  ownership  with  use  and  enjoyment.  The 
kinds  and  quantities  of  goods  and  opportunities  which  any  man 
can  appropriate  without  admitting  other  men  to  some  sort  of 
partnership  are  limited  indeed,  and  the  point  upon  which  I  am 
insisting  is  that  so  soon  as  this  partnership  is  entered  into, 
whether  for  consumption  or  for  production,  absolute  ownership 
ends,  and  a  new  relation  with  new  ethical  limitations  begins,  viz., 
the  relation  which  I  designate  as  proprietorship.  I  mean  more 
specifically  that  natural  resources,  accumulated  capital,  perfected 
methods,  processes,  devices,  no  less  than  hygienic,  chemical, 
medicinal  discoveries,  belong  to  man,  not  to  men.  The  laws  of 
nature  make  it  impossible  for  individuals  to  own  them.  The 
extent  to  which  the  laws  of  the  state  shall  become  the  accom- 
plices of  individuals,  in  turning  proprietorship  into  monopoly,  is 
a  matter  for  social  intelligence  to  determine.    .   .   . 

"Shall  we  then  conclude  that  the  institution  of  private  property 
should  be  abolished?  No  more  than  we  are  to  conclude  that  pri- 
vate individuality  should  be  suppressed.  Proudhon  taught  a 
doctrine  more  to  be  dreaded  by  the  weak  and  the  poor  than  by  the 
strong  and  the  rich.  Our  conclusion  is  that  we  must  keep  on 
learning  how  to  socialize  both  individuality  and  possessions.  Nor 
does  this  conclusion  involve  toleration  of  the  equally  anarchistic 
assumption  that  present  forms  of  the  institution  of  property  are 
too  sacred  to  be  reshaped.  The  question,  'What  may  all  of  us 
profitably  permit  some  of  us  to  own?'  is  not  closed,  and  it  will 
not  be  so  long  as  human  activities  continue  to  grow  complex. 
From  the  point  of  view  just  defined  civilization  is  tending  neither 
toward  abolition  of  property  nor  toward  deification  of  property, 
but  toward  discrimination  and  delimitation  of  degrees  of  prop- 
erty. Scholars  ought  to  be  most  effective  agents  in  promoting 
this  gain.  Proudhon  was  more  picturesque  than  precise  when  he 
charged  that 'property  is  robbery.'  It  is  the  scholar's  duty  to 
search  out  the  fraction  of  truth  in  such  wholesale  error,  to  show 
that  some  property  has  been  robbery,  and  to  assist  in  refining 
principles  by  which  we  may  guard  against  permitting  any  man  to 
call  his  own  what  should  be  partly  the  franchise  of  others." 


Early  Adjournment  of  Congress.— The  prospect  of  an 

adjournment  of  Congress  as  early  as  May  2  appears  to  be  very 
welcome  to  the  press  in  general.  Senator  Piatt,  of  Connecticut, 
has  introduced  a  joint  resolution  fixing  that  date  for  adjournment. 
The  New  York  Tribtitie  (Rep.)  notes  Senator  Piatt's  offer  of  sev- 
eral good  reasons  for  an  early  adjournment :  that  there  will  be 
time  to  pass  all  the  remaining  appropriation  bills  and  that  there 


is  no  other  legislation  of  importance.  "His  action,"  says  l/w 
Tribtine,  "will  create  a  favorable  impression  on  many  minds, 
particularly  those  that  habitually  regard  a  short  session  with 
approval."  No  demand  for  lengthening  the  session  appears  in 
any  portion  of  the  press.  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Deviocrat  (Rep.) 
declares  that  "it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  session  has  been 
principally  devoted  to  speech-making  upon  topics  having  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  material  welfare  of  the  country."  "Noth- 
ing will  be  done  to  relieve  the  Federal  Treasury,"  says  the  Phila- 
delphia TeUi^raph  (Rep.),  "and,  even  if  both  Houses  should 
agree  upon  a  bill  to  this  effect,  the  stubborn  individual  in  the 
White  House,  who  is  a  law  unto  himself,  regardless  of  the  popular 
will,  woulddoubtless  veto  it.  While  Congress  remains  in  session, 
however,  an  additional  cloud  hangs  over  the  business  world." 
The  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.)  believes  that  there  are  some 
interests  which  .seek  appropriations  and  that  there  may  be 
danger  of  delay  if  members  do  not  seem  likely  to  get  the  usual 
slice  out  of  the  River  and  Harbor  bill.  The  Boston  Post  (Dem.) 
asserts  that  the  business  men  of  the  Congress  recognize  that  this 
Congress  has  been  a  curse  to  trade  and  industry.  The  Indianap- 
olis JSews  (Ind.)  insists  that  if  Congress  really  desires  to  do  any- 
thing to  repair  its  shattered  reputation  it  will  eagerly  adopt  Sen- 
ator Piatt's  resolution.  The  Springfield,  Mass..  Rcptcblican 
(Ind.)  says:  "This  Congress  so  far  has  been  the  dismalest  of  all 
recent  dismal  congressional  failures.  It  has  shown  itself  incapa- 
ble of  dealing  with  any  matters  of  domestic  concern  and  abun- 
dantly capable  only  in  stirring  up  trouble  with  other  nations." 


TOPICS    IN     BRIEF. 

McKiNLEYiSM  offers  no  protection  to  favorite  sons. —  The  World,  New 
York. 

An  honest  dollar  is  the  noblest  work  of  the  \\\\x\.\.—  Tlie  Chronicle-Tele- 
graph, Pittsburg. 

The  New  Hampshire  Republicans  who  are  for  Reed  and  McKinley  are 
evidently  in  favor  of  a  double  standard.  — 7/(^  Record,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Dimmick  has  solved  the  great  problem  of  "what  to  do  with  our  ex- 
Presidents"  in  case  they  happen  to  be  &\x\g\e.— The  Journal,  New  York. 

There  will  also  be  a  Democratic  national  convention  this  year  at  Chi- 
cago. The  country  seems  to  be  in  some  danger  of  losing  sight  of  this  fact. 
—  The  Journal,  Kansas  City. 

The  Rhode  Island  Democrats  are  not  an  entirely  extinct  species,  after 
all.  Six  live  ones  will  be  on  public  exhibition  in  the  new  General  As- 
sembly.—77/^  Courant,  Hartford. 

Those  who  vouch  for  the  soundness  of  Mr.  McKinley  on  the  money  ques- 
tion carefully  avoid  going  into  details.  It  appears  to  be  like  the  orthodoxy 
of  some  theologians.— 77it(?yc«r«a/,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Reformer. 

The  men  he  fights  assert  that  he's  for  sale, 

Altho  he  proves  he  isn't  when  they  try  him  ; 
The  men  he  fights  for  generally  turn  tail 

And  leave  him  when  they  should  be  standing  by  him. 

—  The  Times-Herald,  Chicago, 


"A  Solitary  Horseman." 

—  The  Post,  Washington, 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


"THE  AMAZING    MARRIAGE." 

MR.  GEORGE  MEREDITH'S  new  work.  "The  Amazing 
Marriage,"  is  considered  by  some  rather  inferior  to  one 
or  two  of  his  older  productions,  but  its  greatness  as  a  wori<  of 
art,  as  judged  by  other  standards  than  his  own,  is  generally  rec- 
ognized.    The  story  runs  as  follows  : 

Chillon  and  Corinthia,  brother  and  sister,  are  the  children  of 
Captain  Kirby.  "the  Old  Buccaneer,"  and  Countess  Fanny,  whose 
elopement  and  marriage,  truly  amazing,  are  related  in  the  pro- 
logue. Countess  F'anny  was  but  twenty-three  when  she  eloped 
with  Kirby,  who  was  "sixty-five,  but  a  hero."  The  old  captain 
and  his  wife  died  in  Austria,  and  Chillon.  who  is  a  soldier  in  the 
English  army,  is  taking  his  sister  Corinthia  to  England,  where 
she  has  never  been.  Brother  and  sister  are  leaving  the  mountain- 
land  for  England.  They  are  expected  by  friends  at  the  Baths,  in 
Germany,  but  Corinthia,  who  loves  the  mountains  and  nature 
generally,  proposes  a  two-days'  walk.  Corinthia  has  never  seen 
English  society,  and  she  is  anxious  to  know  whom  they  are  to 
meet.  She  was  to  meet  the  Countess  of  Fleetwood,  a  j'oung 
widow,  and  her  cousin.  Henrietta  Fakenham.  daughter  of  an 
Admiral.  Chillon  and  Henrietta  are  lovers,  but  Corinthia  does 
not  know  it. 

Lord  Fleetwood  is  in  love  with  Henrietta  and  is  anxious  to 
bestow  his  titles  on  her.  Her  father  would  approve  of  the  mar- 
riage, but  she  prefers  Chillon. 

On  their  way  to  the  Baths,  brother  and  sister  find  a  youth,  a 
natural  philosopher,  nursing  a  bruised  leg  on  a  sharp  tooth  of 
rock.  His  name  is  Gower  Woodseer,  and  he  "cares  for  open  air, 
colors,  flowers,  and  mountains."  Having  a  slack  purse,  he  shuns 
inns  and  guides  and  carriages.  They  help  the  crippled  philoso- 
pher and  proceed  on  their  journey. 

Woodseer  is  overtaken  by  an  English  gentleman.  Lord  Fleet- 
wood, and  from  an  interesting  conversation  we  learn  that  the 
former  is  the  son  of  a  Dissenting  preacher  and  boat-mender. 

Fleetwood  and  his  companion,  the  tramp-philosopher,  reach 
Baden.  Fleetwood  learns  from  his  friends  that  Henrietta  had 
shown  her  affection  for  his  rival,  Chillon,  and  becomes  angry 
with  himself.  It  was  "intolerable  to  him  to  see  the  face  that  had 
been  tearful  over  her  lover's  departure,  and  hear  her  praises  of 
the  man  she  trusted  to  keep  his  word,  however  grievously  she 
wounded  him."  Fleetwood  was  the  prisoner  of  his  word;  "he 
had  to  be  present  at  the  ball  at  the  Schloss  and  behold  his  loathed 
Henrietta  suffer  torture  of  chains  to  the  rock,  bj'  reason  of  his 
having  promised  the  bitter  coquette  he  would  be  there." 

Fleetwood  met  Corinthia — not  knowing  who  she  was — in  the 
pine  forest  while  out  for  an  early  morning  walk.  She  noticed 
"a  projected  forked  head  of  a  sturdy,  blunted,  and  twisted  little 
rock- fostered  forest  tree  pushing  horizontally  for  growth  about 
thirty  feet  above  the  lower  ground.  She  looked  on  it,  and  took  a 
step  down  to  the  stem  soon  after.  She  footed  coolly,  well- 
balanced,  upright.  She  seated  herself. "  Fleetwood  had  noticed 
the  same  shoot  of  timber  from  the  rock,  but  he  would  have 
dreaded  to  attempt  what  the  strange  girl  had  done. 

In  the  evening  Fleetwood  and  Corinthia  again  met  at  the  great 
ball.  The  former  had  intended  "to  satisfy  the  formulas  to  gain 
release  by  a  deferential  bow  to  the  great  personages."  but  fate 
willed  it  different.  He  danced  with  Corinthia.  who  was  "magi- 
cal" and  irradiated  with  happiness.  During  their  third  dance  the 
great  event  occurred.  Fleetwood  offered  her  his  hand  and  de- 
manded hers  in  plain  terms.  She  accepted  him.  and  they  became 
plighted. 

The  next  day  he  left  Baden.  The  prisoner  of  his  word  needed 
an  airing  before  presenting  himself  to  redeem  it. 

Corinthia  went  to  London,  where  she  had  an  uncle,  an  old 
miser  who  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  his  niece.  She  waited  two 
months,  but  Fleetwood  made  no  sign.  She  was  taken  to  the 
house  of  Admiral  Fakenham.  Henrietta's  father,  where  they  re- 
mained, "patiently  expecting  and  rebuking  the  unmaidenliness 
of  her  expectations,  as  honest  young  women  in  her  position  used 
to  do."  Then  her  brother  Chillon  arrived  in  Loudon  with  a 
message  from  Fleetwood,  asking  her  if  she  would  marry  him. 
She  says  "yes." 

Lord  Fleetwood's  message  was  not  delivered  fully  and  pre- 


cisely. It  was  "curtailed"  by  Corinthia's  uncle,  the  old  lord,  and 
her  brother. 

All  London  was  excited  by  the  news  of  this  "amazing  mar- 
riage." "The  jewel  hand  of  the  kingdom  gone  in  a  flash  to 'a 
raw  mountain  girl  '  !  The  richest,  most  proud,  and  haughty  lord 
of  England  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  Old  Buccaneer,  who 
had  left  his  children  nothing  but  a  lawsuit  and  a  book  of 
'maxims'  !" 

"Lord  Fleetwood  heard  that  Miss  Kirby  kept  him  bound.  He 
was  again  the  fated  prisoner  of  his  word."  In  reply  to  Lord 
Lendlier's  hammering  by  post  and  messenger,  demanding  the 
fixing  of  a  date  for  the  marriage.  Lord  Fleetwood  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

"Mv  Lord:  I  drive  to  your  church-door  on  the  fourteenth 
of  the  month  at  lo  a.m.  to  keep  my  appointment  with  Miss  C. 
J.  Kirby,  if  I  do  not  blunder  the  initials. 

"Your  lordship's  obedient  servant, 

"Fleetwood." 

On  the  day  of  the  wedding,  Fleetwood  duly  appeared,  and  the 
ceremony  occurred.  From  the  little  village  church  the  wedded 
pair  walked  to  the  coach  and  four,  which  was  to  take  them — to  a 
prize-fight,  Fleetwood  being  the  backer  of  one  of  the  pugilists. 
The  fight  over,  Fleetwood  told  her  that  he  had  an  appointment  at 
a  place  twenty  miles  away — gave  his  word,  and  must  keep  it — and 
that  she  should  go  to  a  certain  inn  and  wait  for  him.  "I  am  un- 
certain of  the  time— we  haVe  all  to  learn  to  wait.  So,  then, 
good-by  till  we  meet."  A  girl  named  Madge,  sweetheart  of 
Fleetwood's  pugilist,  was  left  with  her  to  wait  on  her.  Corinthia 
said  not  a  word,  but  after  Fleetwood's  departure,  some  kind 
words  from  Madge  caused  her  to  shed  tears.  "Heartily  she 
thanked  the  girl  for  the  excuse  to  cry." 

Several  months  passed.  Fleetwood  neither  came  nor  wrote  nor 
sent  any  message  to  Corinthia.  Her  expenses  at  the  inn  were 
paid  by  his  orders.  At  last  she  came  to  London  with  Madge  and 
became  a  lodger  of  Madge  and  her  sister  Sarah,  who  kept  a  little 
grocery-store  "down  Whitechapel  way."  Gower  Woodseer  and 
his  father  heard  of  this,  and  saw  Corinthia.  She  wished  an  inter- 
view with  her  husband ;  it  was  refused.  Through  Woodseer, 
Fleetwood  ordered  Corinthia  to  quit  Whitechapel  and  go  to  one 
of  his  houses ;  .she  would  not  obey  until  she  had  seen  him  person- 
ally. Meantime  all  London  heard  the  story  of  the  Whitechapel 
Countess  (who  took  up  missionary  work  among  the  poor,  with  the 
Dissenting  preacher),  and  the  amazing  marriage,  with  its  sequel, 
became  the  laugh  of  the  town.  The  whole  story  of  the  Old  Buc- 
caneer and  his  Fanny  was  recalled  and  retold. 

One  evening  Corinthia  and  Madge  were  kidnaped  and  taken, 
by  Fleetwood's  order,  to  a  house  guarded  by  his  servants.  Fleet- 
wood's high-born  friends  disapproved  of  his  course,  but  Corinthia 
was  blamed  for  her  obstinacy  and  disregard  of  her  husband's 
honor  and  fame. 

Madge  escapes  from  the  prison-house  by  jumping  from  a  win- 
dow and  finds  Gower  Woodseer.  He  (who  has  become  a  friend 
of  Fleetwood  and  his  employee)  releases  Corinthia  and  accom- 
panies her  to  Fleetwood's  London  house.  He  is  out  riding,  but 
when  Woodseer  meets  him  and  informs  him  of  the  situation,  he 
declines  to  enter  the  house.  She  has  the  support  of  Henrietta 
and  other  great  ladies,  but  Fleetwood  persists  in  his  course.  He 
established  his  quarters  at  a  hotel  five  minutes'  walk  from  the 
wedded  lady  to  whom  the  right  to  bear  his  title  was  granted,  an 
interview  with  him  refused. 

After  a  while  Corinthia  sent  a  message— single  sentence,  third 
person — to  Fleetwood,  saying  she  would  comply  with  his  wish 
and  go  to  live  in  his  Welsh  castle.  He  made  arrangements  for 
her  comfort,  but  refused  to  let  her  have  any  money.  Fleetwood, 
with  his  friend  Lord  Fetre,  a  convert  to  Rome,  started  on  a  cruise 
along  the  Mediterranean,  bound  to  make  an  inspection  of  Syrian 
monasteries.  There  were  rumors  that  Fleetwood  would  embrace 
Catholicism  and  make  over  his  vast  wealth  to  the  monks,  and 
Corinthia  was  blamed  for  his  dalliance  with  Rome. 

Returning  to  England,  Lord  Fleetwood  found  a  letter  from 
South  Wales,  signed  by  a  Welsh  mine-owner  and  friend  of  Corin- 
thia. Owain  Wythan.  to  the  efiect  that  a  son  had  been  born  to 
the  Earl  of  Fleetwood.  Another  letter,  from  a  friend,  told  him 
it  was  a  "healthy  boy,  and  the  healthy  mother  giving  him 
breast. " 

Dame  Gossip  was  greatly  excited  over  the  news.  What !  fruit 
from  this  amazing  marriage!     Lord  Fleetwood  was  interrogated 
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by  his  noble  friends:  "You  will  contradict  nothing,"  he  said; 
"you  have  anthority  from  me  to  admit  the  facts." 

A  letter  from  Corinthia  was  shown  him  some  time  later.  She 
would  do  his  bidding  if  he  would  make  her  an  allowance  of  some 
hundreds.  Her  brother  was  poor  and  needed  money ;  to  be  a 
good  sister,  she  must  bargain  with  her  husband. 

Corinthia  believed  that  her  husband  hated  her  and  her  child. 
She  was  afraid  he  might  take  the  boy  away  from  her.  "  Fleet- 
wood had  almost  a  desire  to  see  the  small  dot  of  humanity  which 
drew  the  breath  from  him."  After  several  conversations  with 
Woodseer,  he  began  to  think  he  had  been  unjust ; 

"By  heaven!  as  felon  a  deed  as  could  be  done.  Argue  the 
case  anyhow,  it  should  be  undone.  Let  her  but  cease  to  madden. 
For  whatever  the  rawness  of  the  woman,  she  has  qualities.  .  .  . 
Think  of  her  as  raw,  she  has  the  gift  of  rareness ;  forget  the 
•donkey  obstinacy,  her  character  grasps.  In  the  grasp  of  her 
character,  one  inclines,  and  her  husband  inclines,  to  become  the 
advocate.     She  has  only  to  discontinue  maddening.   .   .  . 

"Lord  Fleetwood  grew  tolerant  of  the 
person  honorably  avowed  as  his  wife.    So,  ^^ 

therefore,  the  barrier  between  him  and  his  f^ 

thoughts  was  broken.  The  thoughts  car- 
rying red  roses  were  selected.  Finally 
the  taste  to  meet  her  sprouted.  If  agree- 
able, she  could  be  wooed  ;  if  barely  agree- 
able, tormented  ;  if  disagreeable,  left  as 
before." 

Fleetwood  formally  wrote  to  Corinthia 
that  the  English  house  was  ready  for  her. 
She  wrote  that  she  was  unable  to  leave 
Wales  on  account  of  the  illness  of  her 
neighbor  and  friend.  Mrs.  Owain  Wythan. 
He  was  impatient  to  have  her  back  in 
England.  Two  months  later,  her  friend 
died,  and  she  informed  her  lord  of  her  con-^ 
sent  to  quit  Wales. 

With  Corinthia  near  him,  Fleetwood's 
struggle  began. 

"Suppose  he  went  to  her,  would  she  be 
trying  at  domination?  .  .  .  But  she  would 
be  expecting  explanations  before  the  rec- 
oncilement. The  bosom  of  these  women 
will  keep  on  at  its  quick  heaving  until  they 
have  heard  certain  formal  words,  oaths  to 
boot.     How  speak  them  ? 

"His  old  road  of  the  ladder  appeared  to 
Fleetwood  an  excellent  one  for  alleviating 
explanations  and  effecting  the  reconcile- 
ment without  any  temporary  seeming  for- 
feit of  the  native  male  superiority.  For 
there  she  is  at  Esslemont  now  ;  any  night 
the  window  could  be  scaled." 


He  threatens  to  "go  over  to  Rome,  "and  society  urges  Corinthia 
to  yield  for  the  sake  of  her  country  and  religion.  She  is  almost 
inclined  to  sacrifice  herself,  but  she  learns  of  a  piece  of  villainy 
Fleetwood  had  been  guilty  of  in  connection  with  a  wager  her 
brother  Chillon  had  made,  and  she  finally  refuses  to  become 
reconciled  to  him. 

Fleetwood  becomes  a  convert  to  Rome,  enters  a  monastery  as  a 
monk,  and  shortly  thereafter  dies  of  his  austerities.  Corinthia 
marries  Owain  Wythan,  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  her  dead  friend, 
Rebecca  Wythan,  who,  before  her  death,  had  expressed  her  hope 
that  Corinthia  and  her  husband  might  be  joined  in  wedlock. 


I 


MARY   WILKINS   AT   HOME. 

N  an  old-fashioned  farm-house,  on  a  wide  elm-bordered  street, 
in  the  town  of  Randolph,  Mass.,  lives  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 
)ne  of  America's  most  fascinating  and  successful  writers  of  short 

stories.  Her  middle  name,  which  was  her 
mother's,  is  Eleanor.  She  invariably  uses 
only  the  initial  letter.  In  this  homestead 
Miss  Wilkins  has  lived  since  her  early  girl- 
hood. In  an  article  entitled  "A  New 
England  Recluse,"  contributed  to  Dotia- 
hoe's,  Mr.  Albert  Doyle,  who  has  lately 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  author, 
gives  a  free-hand  sketch  of  her  as  she  ap- 
pears at  home,  first  paying  the  following 
compliment  to  the  genius  of  her  pen  ; 

"  It  is  a  joy  to  read  her  books.  It  is  like 
taking  a  breath  of  fresh,  pure  country  air 
'  full  of  sweetness,  and  laden  with  odors 
of  the  wild  grape,  and  of  new-mown  hay, 
and  of  violets.  You  read  of  blue  skies, 
and  green  fields,  and  white  fields,  and 
honest,  hard-working  men.  and  hard- 
working, honest  women,  and  country  girls 
and  boys,  simple  and  lovable,  like  many 
whom  we  knew  in  the  past.  And  that  is 
the  sad  part  of  her  stories.  We  can  not 
remember  any  of  her  characters  now  living 
with  us,  yet  we  know  we  have  met  them 
in  the  dead  days,  and  we  grieve  that  they 
are  gone,  and  love  the  writer  for  bringing 
them  back  to  us." 


^-Uin/^ 
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But  he  abandoned  the  idea.  A  second 
scaling  of  the  window  seemed  cowardly 
and  vulgar.  The  romantic  and  wild  ad- 
venture could  not  be  repeated.  There  at 
the  inn,  he  could  remember  "that  face  of 
the  look  of  sharp  steel  melting  into  the 
bridal  flower,  when  she  sprang  from  her 
bed  to  defend  herself  and  recognized  the  intruder  at  her  window, 
stood  smitten  :  '  It  is  my  husband. '" 

Fleetwood  went  to  Esslemont  and  met  Corinthia  outside  the 
house.     They  spoke  of  the  child,  then  : 

"'Do  you  come  in,  my  lord?' 
"'The  house  is  yours,  my  lady.' 

"'I  am  ready  to  go  in  a  few  hours,  for  a  small  income  of  money, 
for  my  child  and  me.' 
"'Our  child.' 
'"Yes."   ... 
'"If  I  come  in?' 
"'I  guard  my  rooms.' 

Fleetwood  now  offers  her  money  for  her  brother ;  she  refuses. 
She  tells  him  she  intends  to  leave  his  house  as  soon  as  she  knows 
how  to  earn  a  little  money  or  can  get  some.  Fleetwood  returns 
to  London.  He  meets  her  again,  obtains  an  interview  with  her 
brother,  but  Corinthia  refuses  to  live  with  him.  His  name, 
honor,  are  safe  with  her,  but  he  has  forfeited  all  claims  by  his 
conduct.  He  expresses  profound  regret,  he  pleads  the  fact  that 
his  message  had  warned  her  of  his  disinclination  to  assume  the 
duties  of  married  life,  he  avows  the  greatest  respect,  admiration, 
love  for  her,  but  her  love  for  him  is  dead. 


cP-^c^«.«y 
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Mr.  Doyle  then  tells  us  that  Miss  Wil- 
kins has  blue  eyes  and  auburn  hair,  and  a 
small,  graceful  figure;  that  her  complex- 
ion is  charming,  and  is  said  to  be  her  one 
vanity.     He  describes  her  home,  saying  : 


(By  courtesy  of  Donahoes  Magazine.') 


"The  house  is  one  of  those  square, 
white  -  painted,  green  -  blinded  edifices 
which  marked  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  dweller  therein 
half  a  century  or  so  ago.  It  has  no  beauty  in  itself,  being  boldly 
plain  and  glaring,  like  all  of  its  kind ;  but  the  green  waving 
boughs  of  the  elms  and  the  lilacs  tone  it  down  and  give  it  an 
air  of  quiet  and  reserve.  There  is  a  barn  connected  with  the 
house,  and  a  row  of  rambling  outbuildings  lends  to  its  pictur- 
esqueness.  A  wide  hay-field  lies  back  of  and  beside  the  house, 
and  in  the  barnyard  is  a  cider  press,  and  usually  a  row  of  shining 
milk-cans,  airing  in  the  sun.  .  .  .  Opposite  her  house  is  an  old 
school  building.  The  scene  has  one  flaw  for  a  picture  ;  for  mod- 
ern customs  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  illuminate  the  street 
with  incandescent  lights,  and  to  run  trolley-cars  in  front  of  the 
door  of  this  real  old  New  England  farmhouse.  The  north  side  of 
the  house  is  occupied  by  Miss  Wilkins.  She  has  a  reception-room 
and  a  library  downstairs,  and  the  furnishings  and  decorations  of 
these  rooms  have  many  evidences  of  the  simple  yet  artistic  tastes 
that  you  would  expect  in  her  home.  Warm  colors  predominate, 
and  bright  bits  of  bric-a-brac,  comfortable  couches  and  fauteuils, 
and  a  cheerful  old-fashioned  looking  fireplace  give  an  exceedingly 
hospitable  appearance  to  the  apartments.  Here  all  of  her  stories 
are  written,  not  in  one  particular  room,  for  she  has  a  desk  in  each 
of  them,  and  writes  in  the  room  her  fancy  chooses." 
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We  are  told  that  Miss  Wilkins  now  has  so  many  engagements 
to  write  that  she  will  accept  no  more  for  the  present,  but  that 
with  all  her  fame  and  her  increasing  fortune  she  preserves  a  won- 
derful modesty  and  simplicity  of  manner.     To  quote  again  : 

"The  majority  of  those  who  live  near  her  and  know  her  by 
sight  display  the  greatest  astonishment  as  they  speak  of  her 
fame.  They  do  not  seem  to  understand  how  the  little  dramas, 
full  of  situations,  characters,  and  words  so  familiar  to  them,  could 
have  given  the  writer  such  a  high  place  in  the  literary  world. 
Every  newspaper  utterance  in  regard  to  her  is  greeted  with  the 
same  words  of  surprise.  Their  astonishment  knew  no  bounds 
when  she  wrote  a  two-thousand-dollar  prize  detective  story,  and 
they  are  amazed  when  they  hear  a  stranger  from  distant  parts 
inquire  if  Randolph  is  not  the  home  of  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  It  is 
only  very  recently  that  they  commenced  to  point  her  out  on  the 
streets  to  visiting  friends. 

"Miss  Wilkins  does  not  court  notoriety.  She  is  very  retiring 
and  modest,  and  says  that  an  mterviewer  is  a  bete  noir  to  her. 
She  has  always  been  averse  to  having  anything  of  a  personal  or 
opinionative  nature  appear  in  print.  She  says  that  in  regard  to 
most  subjects  broached  by  interviewers,  her  opinions  are  not 
sufficiently  formulated  to  allow  of  expression.  Even  close  friends 
have  been  refused  'personal  talks'  for  publication.  She  does  not 
think  that  letting  the  world  know  her  idea  of  the  new  woman,  or 
the  name  of  her  favorite  flower,  book,  or  hero,  will  make  the 
world  wiser.  She  is  always  hospitable  to  writers  who  call  upon 
hfer,  and  in  an  impersonal  way  will  give  them  every  assistance." 


IN    PRAISE  OF  STEPHEN   CRANE. 

IT  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  Stephen  Crane  is  a 
"genius."  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard,  writing  for  The  Lotos,  d^^^- 
clares  that  he  is  such,  and  says  that  if  pushed  for  a  definition  he 
would  say  that  genius  is  only  woman's  intuition  carried  one  step 
farther ;  that  the  genius  knows  because  he  knows,  and  if  you 
should  ask  the  genius  whence  comes  this  power,  he  would  answer 
you  (if  he  knew)  in  the  words  of  Cassius:  "My  mother  gave  it 
me."  Mr.  Hubbard  asserts  that  every  genius  has  had  a  splendid 
mother,  and  avers  that  he  could  name  a  dozen  great  men  who 
were  ushered  into  this  life  under  about  the  following  conditions  : 
A  finely  organized,  receptive,  aspiring  woman  is  throwii  by  fal.e 
into  an  unkind  environment.  She  thirsts  for  knowledge,  for 
music,  for  beauty,  for  sympathy,  for  attainment.  She  has  a 
heart-hunger  that  none  about  her  understand  ;  perhaps  even  her 
husband  does  not  comprehend.  She  prays  to  God,  but  the 
heavens  are  as  brass.  A  child  is  born  to  her.  This  child  is  heir 
to  all  of  his  mother's  spiritual  desires,  but  he  develops  a  man's 
strength  and  breaks  the  fetters  that  held  her  fast.  The  woman's 
prayer  is  answered.  God  heard  her  after  all.  She  goes  to  her 
long  rest  soothed  only  by  the  thought  that  she  did  her  work  as 
best  she  could.  But  after  a  while,  far  away  in  the  gay  courts  of 
great  cities,  the  walls  echo  the  praises  of  her  son,  and  men  say, 
"Behold,  a  Genius!"  Having  thus  intimated  his  belief  as  to  the 
psychological  endowment  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Hubbard  says: 

"When  in  1891  Stephen  Crane  wrote  a  tale  called  'Maggie  of 
the  Streets,'  Mr.  Howells  read  the  story,  and  after  seeing  its 
author,  said,  'This  man  has  sprung  into  life  full-armed;'  and 
that  expression  of  Mr.  Howells  fully  covers  the  case.  I  can  im- 
agine no  condition  of  life  that  might  entangle  a  man  or  woman 
within  its  meshes  that  Stephen  Crane  could  not  fully  comprehend 
and  appreciate.  Men  are  only  great  as  they  possess  sympathy. 
Crane  knows  the  human  heart  through  and  throiigii.  and  he  sym- 
pathizes with  its  every  pulsation.  From  tlie  beggar's  child 
searching  in  ash-barrels  for  treasure,  to  the  statesman  playing  at 
diplomacy  with  a  thought  for  next  fall's  election,  Stephen  Crane 
knows  the  inmost  soul  of  eac^h  and  all.  Whether  he  is  able  to 
translate  it  to  you  or  not  is  quite  another  question  ;  but  in  the 
forty  or  more  short  stories  and  sketches  he  has  written  I  fail  to 
find  a  single  false  note.  He  neither  exaggerates  nor  comes  tardy 
off.  "The  psychologists  tell  us  that  a  man  can  not  fully  compre- 
hend a  condition  that  he  has  never  experienced.   But  Iheosophy  ex- 


plains the  transcendent  wisdom  of  genius  by  saying  that  in  former 
incarnations  the  man  passed  through  these  experiences.  Emer- 
son says:  'We  are  bathed  in  an  ocean  of  intelligence,  and  under 
right  conditions  the  soul  knows  all  things.'  'J  hese  things  may 
be  true,  but  the  essence  of  Crane's  masterly  delineation  is  that 
he  is  able  to  project  himself  into  the  condition  of  others.  He 
does  not  describe  men  and  women — he  is  that  man.  He  loses 
his  identity,  forgets  self,  abandons  his  own  consciousness,  and  is 
for  the  moment  the  individual  who  speaks.  And  whether  this 
individual  is  man,  woman,  or  child,  makes  no  diftereuce.  Sex, 
age,  condition,  weigh  not  in  the  scale." 

Mr.  Hubbard  notes  that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1895 
no  writing-man  in  America  was  so  thoroughly  hooted  and  so  well 
abused  as  Stephen  Crane.  Turning  the  leaves  of  a  newspaper 
scrap-book  that  is  "a  symposium  of  Billingsgate  mud-balls,  with 
Crane  for  a  target,"  he  finds  these  words  used  by  critics  in  refer- 
ence to  "The  Black  Riders,"  Crane's  first  book  of  poems: 
"idiocy,"  "drivel,  "bombast,"  "rot,"  "nonsense,"  "puerility," 
"untruth,"  "garbage."  "hamfat,"  "funny,"  "absurd,"  "childish." 
"drunken."  "besotted,"  "obscure,"  "opium-laden."  "blasphe- 
mous," "indecent,"  "fustian,"  "rant,"  "bassoon-poetry,"  "swell- 
head  stuff."  "bluster,"  "balderdash,"  "windy."  "turgid," 
"stupid,"  "pompous,"  "ga.sconade,"  "gas-house  ballads,"  etc., 
etc.  There  are  also  in  this  scrap-book  upward  of  a  hundred  par- 
odies on  the  poems. 

We  are  told  that  Mr.  Crane  is  now  in  his  twenty-fifth  year; 
that  he  is  a  little  under  the  average  height,  and  is  slender  and 
slight  in  build,  weighing  scarcely  130  pounds.  He  is  a  decided 
blond;  his  eyes  blue.  He  is  a  fine  and  reckless  horseman.  Fur- 
ther on  Mr.  Hubbard  quotes  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  (in  the  New 
York  Times)  as  saying  of  "The  Red  Badge  of  Courage"  : 

"If  there  were  in  existence  any  books  of  a  similar  character, 
one  could  start  confidently  by  saying  that  it  was  the  best  of  its 
kind.  But  it  has  no  fellows.  It  is  a  book  outside  of  all  classifi- 
cation. So  unlike  anything  else  is  it,  that  the  temptation  rises  to 
deny  that  it  is  a  book  at  all.  When  one  searches  for  comparisons, 
they  can  only  be  found  by  culling  out  selected  portions  from  the 
trunks  of  masterpieces,  and  considering  these  detached  frag- 
ments, one  by  one.  with  reference  to  the  "Red  Badge,'  which  is 
itself  a  fragment,  and  yet  is  complete.  Thus  one  lifts  the  best 
battle-pictures  from  Tolstoi's  great  'War  and  Peace.'  from 
Balzac's  'Chouans.'  from  Hugo's  '  Les  Miserables. '  and  the  forest 
fight  in  "93. 'from  Prosper  Merimee's  assault  of  the  redoubt, 
from  Zola's  'La  Debacle,'  and  'Attack  on  the  Mill'  (it  is  strange 
enough  that  equivalents  in  the  literature  of  our  own  language  do 
not  suggest  themselves) ,  and  studies  them  side  by  side  with  this 
tremendously  effective  battle-painting  by  the  unknown  youngster. 
Positively  they  are  cold  and  ineffectual  beside  it.  The  praise 
may  sound  exaggerated  but  really  it  is  inadequate.  These  re- 
nowned battle  descriptions  of  the  big  men  are  made  to  seem  all 
wrong.  The  'Red  Badge'  impels  the  feeling  that  the  actual  truth 
bout  a  battle  has  never  been  guessed  before." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Hubbard  declares  that  if  Stephen  Crane 
never  produces  another  thing,  he  has  done  enough  to  save  the  fag- 
end  of  the  century  from  literary  disgrace  ;  "  and  look  you,  friends, " 
he  exclaims,  "that  is  no  small  matter!" 


A  STORY  illustrating  the  dangers  of  too  frank  artistic  criticism  on  the 
part  of  royalty  is  told  by  the  Copenhagen  journals.  King  Oscar,  of  • 
Sweden,  who  is  not  in  the  best  odor  in  the  Norwegian  capital  just  at 
present,  recently  visited  the  annual  art  exhibition  in  Christiania,  accom- 
panied by  the  Crown  Prince.  The  visitors  were  conducted  through  the 
galleries  by  Mr.  Holniboe,  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  Iiimself  a 
liainter.  On  pausing  before  a  certain  canvas  the  Crown  Prince  remarked 
that  it  was  a  "  fearful"  composition.  The  King,  after  stooping  to  discover 
the  artist's  name,  presently  ejaculated  with  a  smilo.  "Why  the  man  must 
be  mad  !"  The  picture  was  by  Holmboe  himself,  but  neither  of  the  royal 
visitors  was  aware  that  it  was  he  who  was  showing  them  round.  The 
artist  felt  much  <iffended,  and  afterward  declared  that  lie  intended  to 
demand  an  apology.  He  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  King's  adjutants, 
however,  to  say  nothing,  in  order  not  to  embarrass  his  royal  critics.  The 
sequel  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  at  a  banquet  given  in  connection 
with  the  Norwegian  Artists'  Association,  held  on  the  same  evening,  when 
the  President  announced,  amidst  applause,  that  instead  of  proposing  King 
Oscar's  health  as  usual  he  would  give  that  of  Mr.  Holmboe. 
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DEFECTS  OF   MODERN    PAINTING. 

THE  remarkable  activity  and  interest  in  all  branches  of  art 
which  have  been  noticeable  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  would,  it  seems,  naturally  result  in  some  ad- 
vance in  the  special  art  of  painting,  as  well  as  in  improvement 
in  other  dejiartments,  such  as  architecture  and  sculpture.  But 
Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  for  one,  finds  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
Writing  for  the  March  National  Review  (London) ,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Worship  of  the  Ugly,"  he  remarks  that  while  prog- 
ress in  the  other  arts  has  been  generally  in  consonance  with  the 
more  cultivated  taste  of  the  nation,  and  while  the  whole  tendency 
of  their  movement  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of  beautiful 
things,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  same  can  be  said  of  painting. 
He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Of  new  theory,  of  new  experiment,  of  new  aims,  of  new  ob- 
servation, there  has  been  much,  but  while  of  new  ugliness  there 
has  been  a  great  deal,  of  beauty,  new  or  old,  little  or  nothing; 
that  is  to  say,  if  we  mean  by  beauty  that  which  has  been  regarded 
as  such  for  some  centuries,  if  not  since  the  birth  of  art.  This  is 
true  even  if  we  confine  beauty  to  those  sources  of  enjoyment 
which  are  most  indissolubly  attached  to  painting  among  the  arts 
— beauty  of  form  and  beauty  of  color.  In  these  respects  the  ten- 
dency may  have  been  toward  truth,  but  not  toward  beauty,  while 
if  we  regard  beauty  as  including  grace,  elegance,  dignity,  charm 
of  expression,  poetical  feeling,  refinement  of  sentiment  and 
humor,  and  many  more  qualities  hitherto  associated  with  what  is 
admirable  in  art,  we  find  that  a  great  number  of  the  younger 
artists,  of  all  schools  and  sections  of  schools,  not  only  do  not  seek 
for  them,  but  turn  their  back  on  them  apparently  on  principle. 
Unfortunately,  these  are  qualities  which,  if  not  essential  to  art, 
are  at  least  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  art  by  thousands  of  men 
and  women  of  culture  and  education,  and  unless  the  stream  of 
painters'  energy  returns  to  more  wholesome  channels,  art,  or  at 
least  the  art  of  painting,  will  lose  its  hold  on  the  interest  of  those 
classes  which  have  the  greatest  power  of  disseminating  good  taste 
throughout  the  nation." 

Indifference  to  subject  seems  to  Mr.  Monkhouse  to  be*  a  fruitful 
cause  of  the  lack  of  beauty  in  painting,  and  he  charges  that  this 
indifference  has  been  fostered,  intentionally  or  unintentionally, 
by  the  example  of  "several  men  of  very  distinct  talents,  if  not  of 
genius."     In  this  connection  he  says: 

"Among  those  most  often  cited  as  prophets  of  what  may  be 
called  the  new  gospel  of  paint  are  M.  Degas,  Mr.  Whistler,  and 
the  late  M.  Manet.  None  would  wish  to  restrain  any  artist  of 
such  exceptional  gifts  as  these  from  full  liberty  to  use  them  as 
their  feeling  prompts  them.  They  have  all  done  their  best  to 
throw  new  life  into  their  art,  to  destroy  stale  conventions,  to  lop 
off  boughs  of  false  sentiment,  and  to  make  the  language  of  paint- 
ing pure  and  strong  and  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  art.  Yet 
no  artist  can  get  away  from  subject  any  more  than  from  his 
shadow,  and  no  indifference  to  it  can  prevent  him  from  exerci- 
sing his  faculty  of'selection,  so  that  one  may  be  allowed  to  regret 
that  M.  Degas  (as  M.  Manet  before  him)  should  choose  the  vic- 
tims of  absinthe  as  subjects  specially  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  his 
great  powers,  and  show  so  marked  a  preference  for  the  lights  of 
the  theater  and  the  postures  of  ballet  girls.  With  Mr.  Whistler 
the  case  is  different ;  his  selection  of  subject,  tho  dictated  no  less 
(indeed,  it  seems  to  me  much  more)  by  his  artistic  feeling,  is 
seldom  if  ever  ugly  in  any  sense,  and  tho  he  is  very  slight,  he 
never  foi-gets  the  total  effect.  Most  even  of  his  sketches  are 
'things  of  beauty,'  not  very  substantial  'joys'  indeed,  but  yet 
'joys  forever'  to  those  who  can  taste  them  at  all.  He  is  truly 
an  artist  pure  and  simple,  with  a  sense  of  his  materials  and  tools, 
whether  he  works  with  the  etching-needle  or  pastel,  with  water- 
color  or  oil,  such  as  can  scarcely  be  excelled.  He  has  done,  in  a 
manner  altogether  masterly,  things  which  no  other  artist  has 
done  before  ;  he  has  revealed  new  beauties  in  nature  and  added 
to  the  resources  of  art.  But  he  has  also  turned  his  back  on  human 
interests,  he  has  done  his  best  to  dissociate  art  from  everything 
but  art  itself,  and  has  labored  apparently  for  the  sole  end  of 
showing  what  it  is  to  be  an  artist,  and  nothing  more.  So  far  so 
good,  as  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  but  what  of  his  effect 
upon  others?     He  has  done  more  perhaps  than  any  one  else  to  fill 


our  galleries  with  pretentious  inanities,  for  his  many  followers 
can  not  imitate  the  artist,  but  they  succeed  excellently  in  imita- 
ting the  'nothing  more.'" 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Monkhouse  suggests  to  painters  that  the  day 
may  come  when  the  taste  of  the  painter  will  be  generally  recog- 
nized as  below  that  of  the  most  cultivated  class.  He  says  there  is 
danger  of  this.     We  quote  a  part  of  his  closing  paragraph  : 

"Already  he  or  she  who  demands  something  in  a  picture  more 
than  professional  merit,  who  can  not  pardon  all  faults  against 
taste  or  manners  for  the  sake  of  the  execution,  who  refuses  to 
tolerate  vulgarity  because  the  painting  is  'slick,'  or  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  dullest  of  landscapes  because  of  its  admirable '  values  ;' 
who  can  not  admire  a  mean  face  on  account  of  its  excellent  'light- 
ing,' and  recoils  from  a  gross  'nude'  notwithstanding  the  pearli- 
ness  of  the  tints — who,  in  a  word,  expects  some  pleasure  from  a 
work  of  art  which  the  artist  will  not  or  can  not  give,  is  regarded 
from  the  art-camp  as  a  Philistine.  But  the  number  of  persons  to 
whom  such  pictures  yield  no  pleasure  is  not  only  a  very  large 
one,  but  includes  probably  the  majority  of  men  and  women  of 
good  breeding  and  fine  feeling,  of  culture  and  of  intellect,  and  if 
there  should  come  a  time  when  the  present  more  'advanced' 
theory  and  practise  of  the  painter's  art  prevail,  and  they  should 
look  in  vain  in  our  picture-galleries  for  the  beauty,  the  fine  taste, 
or  any  of  those  stimulants  to  imagination,  or  to  wholesome  and 
elevating  emotion,  which  have  from  time  immemorial  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  art,  will  not  the  term  Philistine  b*^  more 
properly  applied  to  the  painters  themselves?" 


NOTES. 

Charles  L.  Damrell,  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Damrell  &  Upham, 
proprietors  of  "The  Old  Corner  Bookstore,"  Boston,  died  at  his  home  on 
March  zg.  He  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on  November  i6,  1826.  In 
1849  he  went  to  Boston  and  began  work  as  a  clerk  for  James  Monroe  &  Co., 
book  dealers.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Monroe  the  firm  was  dissolved,  and 
Mr.  Damrell  entered  the  employ  of  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  also  book  dealers. 
In  1869  Mr.  Williams  bought  out  the  firm  of  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co..  at  "The 
Old  Corner  Bookstore,"  Mr.  Damrell  remaining  at  the  old  place,  under  the 
firn  name  of  Crosby  and  Damrell.  The  firm  continued  for  a  little  over  a 
year,  when  Mr.  Damrell  went  to  the  "Corner"  as  a  partner.  Later  Mr. 
Williams  sold  out,  and  the  firm  became  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.,  Mr.  Dam- 
rell being  the  company.  In  1886  Mr.  Cupples  sold  out  his  interest,  and  the 
firm  became  Damrell  &  Upham.    Mr.  Damrell  was  never  married. 

"The  aieddlesome  person  who  is  never  content  iinless  he  is  doing  some- 
thing with  the  writings  that  some  dead  author  or  another  preferred  to 
withhold  from  the  public,'' says  The  Tribune,  "is  once  more  to  the  front, 
and  this  time  his  tender  mercies  are  extended  to  the  one  man  in  English 
literature  who  knew  his  own  mind  in  regard  to  his  books  if  ever  a  man  did, 
Matthew  Arnold.  There  is  to  be  printed  a  series  of  'Nineteenth  Century 
Classics,'  reprints  '  in  dainty  form,'  of  things  accessible  and  inaccessible  to 
the  general  public.  Matthew  Arnold's  poems  are  to  be  printed  in  the 
series,  and  as  one  of  their  unfamiliar  treasures  the  publishers  promise  to 
throw  in  'Alaric  at  Rome,'  the  poem  with  which  Arnold  won  the  Newde- 
gate,  but  which  he  never  dreamed  of  reprinting.  The  original  texts  of  his 
otlier  poems  are  to  be  presented,  in  calm  indifference  to  the  fact  that  the 
poet  did  his  own  editing  and  knew  what  he  wanted  to  stand,  what  he 
wanted  to  suppress." 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  that  the  forthcoming  Burns  exhi- 
bition to  be  held  in  Glasgow  during  the  summer  months  shall  be  a  success. 
A  sum  of  upward  of  ;£2,5oo  has  already  been  subscribed  to  the  guarantee 
fund.  The  committee,  of  which  Lord  Ro.sebery  and  Lord  Provost  Bell  are 
respectively  president  and  vice-president,  desire,  however,  that  the  guaran- 
tee fund  should  amount  to  ;^5,ooo,  and  they  now  appeal  for  further  subscrip- 
tions, and  also  for  loans  of  pictures,  manuscripts,  relics,  books,  and  other 
articles  likely  to  enhance  the  interest  and  the  value  of  the  exhibition. 
What,  one  wonders,  would  the  bard  himself  think  of  it  all  ?  queries  7 he 
Westminster  Gazette. 

"Mr.  Gladstone's  refusal  to  write  an  article  for  The  Cosmopolitan^'' 
says  The  Bookman,  "  even  at  the  extraordinary  rate  of  a  dollar  for  each 
word,  has  naturally  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention.  This  offer  is,  we 
believe,  the  most  liberal  ever  made  by  any  publisher  to  an  author,  except 
that  made  by  St.  Nicholas  to  Tennvson,  and  accepted  by  him.  Mr.  Robert 
Konner  paid  nearly  this  rate,  however,  to  Dickens  for  the  very  feeble  story 
'  Hunted  Down,'  originally  published  in  the  New  York  Ledger  in  1861. 
The  manuscript  contained  about  7,000  words,  and  Mr.  Bonner  paid  for  it 
the  sum  of  $5,000." 

It  is  announced  from  London  that  Robert  Ruchanan's  venture  as  his  own 
publisher  prospers.  He  has  set  up  a  shop  in  two  rooms  in  the  Soho  district. 
He  says  that  tlie  whole  cost  of  his  new  poem,  "The  Devil's  Case,"  has  been 
covered  by  trade  subscriptions,  and  that  the  remaining  sales  will  be  clear 
profit;  that  by  publi.shing.for  himself  his  profits  will  be  at  least  twice  as 
large  as  they  would  have  been  by  having  a  regular  publisher  bring  out 
his  works. 

-Mrs.  Elizabeth  Charles,  author  of  "The  Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg- 
Cotta  family,"  "The  Martyrs  of  Spain,"  and  a  number  of  other  works, 
died  at  Hempstead,  London,  Eng.,  on  March  20. 
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SCIENCE. 


CATHODE   OR   ANODE   RAYS? 

THE  interesting  form  of  radiation  discovered  by  Professor 
Rontgen  is  now  called  "cathodic"  by  a  very  large  portion  of 
those  who  write  about  it.  Some  even  call  the  Rontgen  rays 
plainly  "cathode  rays,"  altho  the  cathode  rays  have  been  known 
for  many  years  and  have  not  the  same  properties  as  those  called 
"Xrays"  by  their  discoverer.  Even  Rontgen,  however,  tho  he 
says  that  his  rays  are  not  cathode  rays,  asserts  that  they  are  de- 
veloped by  the  latter.  Recent  experiments,  on  the  contrary,  go 
to  show  that  they  may  be  due  not  to  rays  from  the  cathode  or 
negative  pole  of  the  electrical  discharge  in  the  vacuum,  but  from 
the  anode  or  positive  pole.  In  a  recent  article  on  the  subject  it 
was  noted  in  this  department  that  Professor  Rowland,  of  Balti- 
more—perhaps our  highest  electrical  authority— states  positively 
that  his  experiments  prove  that  the  Rontgen  rays  proceed  from 
the  anode.  Now  comes  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson,  with  confirmatory 
evidence.  In  The  Electrical  Age  (March  2S)  he  writes  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Since  the  first  publications  concerning  Rontgen's  discovery 
of  the  rays  emanating  from  a  Crookes  tube  it  seems  to  have  been 
assumed  by  most  investigators  that  said  rays  have  some  relation 
to  the  radiant  matter  of  Crookes  which  is  a  phenomenon  of  the 
cathodic  terminal. 

"Others,  again,  have  considered  that  the  rays  discovered  by 
Rontgen  were  produced  at  the  glass  surface,  or  during  transmis- 
sion through  the  glass,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  impingement 
of  the  cathode  rays  upon  the  glass,  causing  its  fluorescence.   .   .    . 

"The  writer,  personally,  had  been  led  to  suspect  that  the  rays 
were  anodic,  not  cathodic;  for  it  was  found  that  the  rays  when 
traced  to  their  source  within  the  tube,  by  methods  which  have 
been  published  by  him,  came  from  that  terminal  which  during 
the  passage  of  the  spark  discharges  could  not  have  been  the 
cathode.    .  .   . 

"By  constructing  a  dark  tube  with  a  screen  of  barium  platino- 
cyanide  the  writer  was  al^le  to  submit  to  examination  the  various 
forms  of  Crookes  tubes  in  his  possession.  Some  of  these,  tho 
fluorescing  strongly  by  the  cathode  rays,  gave  at  no  position  with 
respect  to  the  screen  tube  any  indications  of  the  emission  of 
Rontgen  rays,  while  some  gave  feeble  indications  near  the  anode, 
and  in  exceptional  instances  a  strong  effect  was  noted,  not  from 
those  parts  where  the  cathode  rays  made  the  glass  fluorescent, 
but  from  other  parts  opposite  the  anode. 

"The  crucial  test  was  made  by  placing  a  small  patch  of  opaque 
metal  upon  the  side,  of  a  tube  opposite  the  anode.  It  was  found 
that  when  the  anode,  the  patch,  and  the  fluorescent  screen  were 
in  line,  no  fluorescence  was  obtained,  altho  the  screen  was  fully 
exposed,  as  it  were,  to  the  cathode.   .   .   . 

"The  writer  also  personally  exhausted  a  Crookes  tube  by  a 
Sprengel  pump,  watching  with  the  fluorescent  screen  tube  for  the 
first  indications  of  Rontgen  rays.  It  was  found  that  when  that 
degree  of  exhaustion  was  reached  which  gave  an  excellent  exhibi- 
tion of  radiant  matter  from  the  cathode,  and  even  clear-cut 
shadows  of  objects  by  such  rays  as  evidenced  by  the  brilliant 
fluorescence  of  the  glass  where  the  rays  impinged,  there  still  was 
no  indication  of  Rontgen  rays  even  when  the  fluorescent  screen 
in  its  dark  tube  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
strongly  fluorescing  glass  wall.  As.  however,  the  exhaustion 
improved  the  indicatif)ns  of  Riintgen  rays  began  to  be  manifest, 
and  at  last  they  became  quite  pronounced.  These  rays  seemed 
to  originate  at  the  anode,  and  altho  they  may  possibly  be  deflected 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  cathode,  they  otherwise  proceed  in  straight 
lines  from  the  anode  and  through  the  glass,  causing  fluorescence 
of  the  latter  in  much  the  same  way  to  all  appearances  as  the 
cathode  rays,  except  that  while  the  cathode  ray  fluorescence  is 
fairly  stable  or  stationary,  the  anode  ray  fluorescence  flits  about 
or  changes  its  direction  with  every  discharge,  scarcely  if  ever  re- 
jjcating  the  same  pattern  of  fluorescent  patches  on  the  walls  of 
the  tube  or  bulb. 

"The  significance  of  Riintgcn's  discovery  is  greatly  enhanced 
and  the  scientific  interest  therein  multiplied  when  it  is  recognized 
that  there  may  be  an  entirely  unsuspected  radiation,  not  from  the 


cathode  but  from  the  anode  ;  that  both  electrodes  may  emit  radi- 
ations characteristic  of  the  electric  states  of  the  terminals,  and 
that  such  radiations  are  widely  different  from  each  other  and  from 
other  known  radiations.  If  the  anode  rays  are  longitudinal 
waves  in  the  ether,  what  are  the  cathode  rays?  If  the  cathode 
rays  are  longitudinal,  what  are  those  of  the  anode?  Is  it  possible 
that  neither  of  them  are  longitudinal  vibrations  of  the  ether,  and 
that  one  must  now  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  two  radiations 
which  shall  be  alike  and  yet  not  alike? 

"In  these  radiations  there  may  be  again  a  manifestation  of 
differences  between  positive  and  negative  electrical  states,  which 
differences  seem  to  be  in  some  way  impressed  on  the  radiations 
set  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  poles.  There  undoubtedly  is  a 
great  field  for  research  opened  by  the  discovery  of  Rontgen.  and 
it  is  fortunate  for  science  that  the  Crookes  tube  he  experimented 
with  possessed  a  high  enough  vacuum  to  cause  it  to  give  anodic 
as  well  as  cathodic  rays. " 


THE   BACTERIA  OF   DEAD    BODIES. 

THIS  grewsome  subject  is  treated  of  in  a  recent  octavo  volume 
of  210  pages  by  Dr.  P.  Megnin,  a  French  physician,  who 
shows  that  it  possesses  great  value.  By  means  of  a  study  of  the 
"fauna  of  the  cadaver"  as  he  calls  it,  the  exact  stage  of  decom- 
position may  be  found  out  and  hence  the  exact  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  death — a  piece  of  information  on  which  a  man's  life 
often  hangs  in  trials  for  murder.  The  British  Medical  Journal 
(March  2  )  speaks  as  follows  in  a  notice  of  the  work : 

"M.  Megnin.  who  has  been  for  some  years  associated  with  M. 
Brouardel  in  his  medico-legal  studies,  gives  us  in  this  volume  the 
results  of  his  researches  into  the  biology  of  the  various  insects 
found  living  in  dead  bodies.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  it  is  now 
possible  to  determine  in  a  most  accurate  manner  the  time  of 
death  of  an  individual,  by  an  examination  of  the  cadaver  and  of 
the  successive  generations  of  insects  which  are  found  inhabiting 
it.  The  author  has  established  the  important  fact  that  these  suc- 
cessive inhabitants  always  arrive  in  the  same  order  from  the  time 
of  death  to  that  of  complete  disintegration  of  the  body.  He  di- 
vides this  period  into  eight  stages,  each  characterized  by  a  typical 
denizen. 

"This  fact  he  explains  thus  :  As  decomposition  proceeds,  there 
is  a  regular  sequence  of  bacteria  as  the  determining  factors.  The 
odor  thus  evolved,  he  supposes  to  be  characteristic  for  each  suc- 
cessive stage,  and  these  odors  serve  to  attract  the  particular  fauna 
diagnostic  of  each  of  the  eight  stages,  the  members  of  which  thus 
instinctively  know  that  the  body  is  in  a  fit  state  for  their  reception. 

"The  importance  of  this  work  from  a  medico-legal  point  of 
view  can  not  be  overestimated,  and  thai  it  is  capable  of  practical 
application  the  author  shows  by  a  number  of  interesting  cases." 


Bacteria  in  Water  from  Deep  Weils.— "It  has  been  a 
widespread  popular  opinion."  says  The  Engineering  Magazine, 
March,  "that  the  purity  of  water  obtained  from  deep  wells,  espe- 
cially from  deep  wells  of  the  kind  known  as  driven  wells,  might 
be  depended  upon.  Of  late,  however,  there  hdfe  arisen  a  doubt  of 
the  accuracy  of  this  belief,  and  scientific  investigation  has  now 
shown  it  to  be  erroneous.  .  .  .  Examination  of  waters  from  a 
considerable  number  of  springs  and  .deep  wells  by  the  distin- 
guished bacteriologist  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health 
has  now  shown  that  bacteria  are  present  in  water  taken  not  only 
from  springs  and  open  wells,  but  from  carefully  guarded  wells  of 
quite  extraordinary  depth.  The  results  of  the  investigations  con- 
clusively prove  that  Sternberg,  Abott,  and  other  high  authorities 
were  in  error  in  believing  waters  from  dcej)  sources  to  be  free 
from  bacteria.  Frankland,  in  his  celebrated  work,  'Micro- 
organisms in  Water,'  evidently  had  doubts,  but  his  investiga- 
tions led  him  to  believe  that  such  waters,  altho,  perhaps,  not 
wholly  free  from  micro-organisms,  possessed  a 'high  degree  of 
bacterial  i)urity.'  ...  It  is  difficult  (says  the  Report  of  the 
BoardJ  to  find  deep  wells  in  uninhabitated  or  country  districts, 
and  our  results  are  all  derived  from  populous  areas.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  other  results  might  be  obtained  from  wells  driven  in 
uninhabited  regions.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  water  absolutely 
free  from  bacteria  is  not  ordinarily  obtained  from  even  deep 
wells,  and  that  many  deep  wells  contain  as  numerous  bacteria  as 
are  found  in  many  surface  waters." 
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MOSQUITOES  AND    MALARIA. 

THE  mosquito,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  results  of  recent  re- 
searches, has  more  to  do  with  malaria  than  any  one  has 
hitherto  imagined.  In  many  cases  it  seems  to  be  the  means  by 
which  the  malaria  parasite  escapes  from  the  body  of  one  victim 
and  attains  its  full  development  preparatory  to  attacking  that  of 
another.  We  quote  from  The  Lancet  (London,  March  21)  por- 
tions of  the  second  Goulstonian  lecture,  delivered  before  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  on  this  interesting  subject,  by  Dr. 
Patrick  Manson.  He  begins  by  stating  that  of  two  forms  of  the 
malaria  parasite,  the  one  found  within  the  human  body  provides 
for  its  jjropagation  only  outside  the  body,  while  the  form  found 
outside  is  able  to  propagate  only  inside.  How  then,  he  asks, 
does  the  parasite  escape  from  the  blood  to  the  outer  world,  where 
alone  it  is  able  to  develop  into  a  form  suitable  for  attacking  an- 
other victim?  It  seems  likely  that  this  is  accomplished  by  the 
blood-sucking  insects,  notably  by  the  mosquito.  It  is  certain  that 
the  mosquito  is  infested  by  the  parasite,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying picture.  After  detailing  these  facts,  Dr.  Mansen  con- 
tinues as  follows  : 

"I  think  I  have  advanced  many  cogent  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  Plasmodium  malariae  on  leaving  man,  and  as  a  normal 
step  in  its  life-history,  becomes  parasitic  in  the  mosquito,  and 
that  in  this  insect  it  enters  some  cell — as  any  gregarine  or  coccid- 
ium  would  do — and  probably  develops  into  its  reproductive  spor- 
ulating  form  just  as  it  does  in  the  blood  -  corpuscles  of  man. 
What  then  ?     How  can  its  spores  get  out  of  the  mosquito  so  as  to 


SECTION   OF  A   FILAKIA   IN    THE   STOMACH   OF   A    MOSQUITO. 

The  darker  object  is  the  filaria;  it  has  just  escaped  from  its  sheath,  the  more  lightly 

shaded  object  above. 

increase  and  multiply  and  preserve  its  species  from  extinction 
when  in  the  course  of  nature  the  mosquito  dies?  How,  too,  does 
it  spread  over  the  land,  and  how  does  it  get  back  to  man  again? 

"Before  attempting  to  answer  these  questions,  I  must  first  de- 
scribe very  briefly  a  passage  in  the  life  of  the  mosquito.  The 
female  mosquito,  after  she  has  filled  herself  with  blood — the  male 
insect  is  not  a  blood-sucker— seeks  out  some  dark  and  sheltered 
spot  near  stagnant  water.  At  the  end  of  about  six  days  she  quits 
her  shelter,  and,  alighting  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  deposits 
her  eggs  thereon.  She  then  dies,  and  as  a  rule  falls  into  the 
water  beside  her  eggs.  The  eggs  float  about  for  a  time,  and  then 
in  due  course  each  gives  birth  to  a  tiny  swimming  larva.  These 
larvse,  in  virtue  of  a  voracious  appetite,  grow  apace,  casting  their 
skins  several  times  to  admit  of  growth.  Later  they  pass  into  the 
nympha  stage,  during  which,  after  a  time,  they  float  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Finally,  the  shell  of  the  nympha  cracks  along 
its  dorsal  surface  and  a  young  mosquito  emerges.  Standing,  as 
on  a  raft,  on  the  empty  pelt  the  young  mosquito  floats  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  while  its  wings  are  drying  and  acquiring 


rigidity.  When  this  is  complete  it  flies  away.  The  young  mos- 
quito larvae,  to  satisfy  their  prodigious  appetites,  devour  every- 
thing eatable  they  come  across  ;  and  one  of  the  first  things  they 
eat  if  they  get  the  chance  is  the  dead  body  of  their  parent,  now 
soft  and  sodden  from  decomposition  and  long  immersion.  They 
even  devour  their  own  cast-off  skins.  In  examining  mosquito 
larvae  one  often  comes  across  specimens  whose  alimentary  canals 
are  stuffed  with  the  scales,  fragments  of  limbs,  and  other  remains 
of  the  parental  insect.    .   .   . 

"As  we  have  seen  that  the  mosquito  larva  devours  its  own  and 
its  neighbor's  exuviae,  we  can  readily  understand  how,  once 
gregarines  have  been  introduced  into  a  pool  of  water,  the  larval 
mosquitoes  in  that  particular  pool  become  infected  by  the  parasite. 
But  as  the  mature  mosquito  when  she  quits  her  nympha  husk 
also  contains  numerous  gregarines,  we  can  also  understand  how 
she,  too.  carries  the  infection  with  her,  scattering  it  about  the 
country  in  her  faeces  or  conveying  it  to  any  other  pool  where  she 
may  lay  her  eggs  and  afterward  die.  Her  body  is  then  devoured 
by  her  progeny  or  by  any  other  mosquito  larvaj  that  already 
chance  to  be  in  the  pool.  Along  with  her  body,  of  course,  the 
larvae  swallow  any  gregarine  germs  it  may  contain  if  they  have 
not  already  been  picked  up  by  the  larvic  when  feeding  on  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool.  Does  not  this  little  story  of  the 
gregarine  indicate  the  way,  or  a  way,  in  which  that  other  mos- 
quito sporozoon — the  Plasmodium  malariae — multiplies?  Does  it 
not  indicate  how  this  parasite,  in  which  man  is  so  much  inter- 
ested, passes  from  mosquito  to  larva,  from  larva  to  mosquito,  in 
never-ending  series?  Does  it  not  indicate  how  the  Plasmodium 
disease  of  mosquitoes  spreads  from  pool  to  pool  and  is  scattered 
broadcast  about  the  country,  and  does  it  not  indicate  how  it  may 
get  back  to  man  again  ? 

"We  can  readily  understand  how  the  mosquito-bred  Plasmodium 
maybe  swallowed  by  man  in  water  as  so  many  disease  germs  are, 
and  we  can  readily  understand  how  it  may  be  inhaled  in  dust. 
Mosquito-haunted  pools  dry  up.  The  plasmodia  in  the  Jarvs, 
and  those  that  have  been  scattered  about  in  the  water  findino- 
themselves  stranded  by  the  drought,  and  so  placed  in  a  condition 
unfavorable  for  development,  pass  into  a  resting  stage,  just  as 
they  do  when  by  quinin  or  other  means  man  is  rendered  temporar- 
ily unsuited  for  their  active  life.  .  .  .  The  dried  sediment  of  the 
pool,  blown  about  by  winds  and  currents  of  air,  is  inhaled  by 
man,  and  so  the  plasmodium  may  find  its  way  back  again  to  the 
host  from  whom  its  ancestors  had,  perhaps,  started  generations 
back.  I  would  conjecture  that  on  entering  man  and  on  entering 
the  larval  mosquito  it  develops  into  a  flagellated  spore  similar  to 
the  flagellated  spore  into  which  it  develops  in  the  mosquito's 
stomach.  In  this  way  it  would  be  enabled  to  penetrate  the 
mucous  surfaces  and  get  into  the  human  blood-cell.  Many  mos- 
quitoes die  without  getting  to  water;  all  male  mosquitoes  die 
without  seeking  water.  They  may  die  far  from  water,  blown 
away,  as  we  know  mosquitoes  are,  by  high  winds.  The  bodies  of 
such  mosquitoes  fall  in  time  on  the  soil  and  decompose.  The  para- 
sites they  contained  pass  into  the  resting  stage,  and  in  this  form 
they  also  may  be  carried  into  the  air  by  currents,  or  be  blown 
about  as  dust,  or  be  shaken  out  by  man  when  he  disturbs  the  soil. 
In  this  way  the  plasmodium  may  find  a  route  back  to  man  again. 
In  this  way,  too,  we  may  explain  the  occurrence  of  those  cases  of 
malaria  which  apparently,  tho  not  really,  are  unconnected  with 
swamp  or  stagnant  water.  Such  is  my  view  of  the  life-history  of 
the  malaria  parasite,  and  the  role  of  the  mosquito  with  regard  to 
it,  and  of  the  process  by  which  man  becomes  infected." 

This  interesting  discovery  may  bring  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
solation to  the  poor  mortal  racked  by  chills  and  fever,  when  he 
realizes  that  his  arch  enemy,  the  mosquito,  is  suffering  even  as 
he  is;  and,  it  is  certainly  encouraging  to  know  that  in  fighting 
the  mosquito  we  are  also  fighting  the  propagator  and  breeding- 
place  of  malaria.  Systematic  war  on  mosquitoes  by  killing  their 
larvae — for  instance  by  spraying  stagnant  pools  and  marshes  with 
crude  petroleum — is  now  seen  to  be  more  necessary  than  ever, 
and  when  it  has  been  persistently  enough  urged  by  scientific  men, 
it  will  doubtless  be  carried  on  on  a  large  scale. 


"French,"  says  5'«'(?»ff,  "is  to  be  recognized  as  the  official  language  at 
the  twelfth  International  Medical  Congress  to  be  held  at  Moscow  in  August, 
i8y7.  At  the  general  assemblies  speeches  may  be  delivered  in  other 
European  languages.  The  sectional  papers  and  discussions  must  be  either 
in  French,  German,  or  Russian.  The  exclusion  of  English  will  probably 
interfere  with  the  attendance  of  members  from  Great  Britain  and  America." 
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FISHING    BY    ELECTRICITY. 

''T^HE  action  of  the  electric  current  on  fishes  has  suggested  to 
A  Cosmos  (Paris)  a  method  of  fishing  by  electricity,  which  it 
describes  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the 
facts  on  which  it  is  founded,  rather  than  with  any  serious  inten- 
tion of  recommending  it  for  practical  use.  We  translate  the 
article  below : 

"  We  described  the  other  day  the  astonishing  evolutions  of  tad- 
poles subjected  to  the  action  o/  an  induction  current.  L' Etincclle 
Electrique  now  gives  us  the  means  of  utilizing  the  same  effects 
in  the  case  of  fishes. 

"In  the  glass  prison  of  an  aquarium  swim  peacefully  several 
small  fish.  You  approach,  armed  with  two  metal  plates  con- 
nected to  the  two  poles  of  a  small  Ruhmkorff  coil. 

"You  plunge  the  two  plates  in  the  aquarium,  one  on  each  side, 
at  A  and  B.  The  innocent  victims,  suspecting  nothing  of  your 
evil  designs,  manifest  at  first  a  little  fear  mingled  with  curiosity, 
but  soon  resume  the  peaceful  course  of  their  graceful  evolutions. 
"The  zincs  of  your  battery  having  been  lowered  so  as -just  to 
touch  the  liquid,  and  the  screw  of  your  coil  regulated  so  that  its 
point  is  not  in  perfect  contact  with  the  vibrator,  you  draw  the 
latter  over  against  the  coil  and  then  let  go.  There  result  a  few 
vibrations  each  followed  by  a  contact,  and  consequently  by  the 

sending  of  a  few  brief 
induction  currents 
through  the  liquid  of 
the  aquarium.  The 
fish  seem  struck  with 
madness.  With  an 
expression  which  if 
you  are  a  physiogno- 
mist you  will  certainly 
find  to  be  that  of  as- 
tonishment, they  exe- 
cute a  frenzied  sara- 
band in  their  prison. 

"But  this  is  only 
a  foretaste  of  what 
awaits  the  poor  creat- 
ures, victims  of  your 
passion  for  electro- 
physiology. 
"  Immerse  your  zincs 
entirely  and  screw  up  the  vibrator-screw  so  that  the  coil  will  work 
normally.  Then  there  is  no  more  anger  among  the  poor  fish,  but 
resignation  ;  as  soon  as  they  pass  between  the  two  fatal  plates, 
they  rise  to  the  surface,  bellies  upward.  The  effect  is  very  strik- 
ing, and  curious  to  observe. 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  the  appearance  of  death,  perhaps  only 
a  trick  ;  if  you  have  not  u.sed  a  very  powerful  battery,  whenever 
the  current  ceases,  whenever  you  stop  the  vibrating  hammer  with 
your  finger,  the  fishes  turn  over,  and  as  soon  as  you  let  the  vibra- 
tor go.  they  turn  belly  upward  again  and  rise  once  more  to  the 
surface.  Let  us  hope  that  you  have  some  humanity  and  that  after 
a  few  experiments  of  this  kind  you  will  put  tlietn  back  in  the 
brook  where  they  were  born. 

"What  an  ideal  manner  of  fishing,  if  generalized  a  little  !  We 
should  only  have  to  immerse,  between  the  two  banks  of  a  stream, 
two  plates  connected  with  an  alternating  current  machine  of  suf- 
ficient strength,  and  at  each  throb  of  the  current  we  should  see 
rising  to  the  surface  all  the  fish  that  were  passing  between  the 
two  plates.  We  should  only  have  to  take  our  pick  and  collect 
those  that  we  should  choose. 

"There  would  be  only  one  obstacle — the  fishery  laws  !" —  J ra/is- 
/iiffdjor  The  Litkrakv  Duikst. 


ACTION  OF  AN  .ALTERNATING  CURRENT  ON  FISH. 


Diffusion  of  Metals.— "Professor  Roberts- Austen  lias  obtained  some 
Hingulur  expcrimentul  results  connccteil  with  tlie  mobility  of  solid  metals," 
says  Thf  I'.niiin'erinf!  and  Minin,t^  foutnat.  "Many  experimenters  in  Eng- 
land, especially  Professor  tiraluiin  an<l  I.,ord  Kelvin,  have  studied  the  diffu- 
sionof  Kases  and  saline  SDliilions,  and  I'rofessor  Roberts-Austen  measured 
the  rate  at  which  certain  metals  will  penetrate  each  other.  lie  finds  thai  solid 
Kold,  for  instance,  will  diffuse  into  and  move  about  slowly  in  lead,  even  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  and  with  considerable  rapidity  if  the 
lead  be  warmed,  tho  far  from  melted.  Evidence  as  to  the  pre.sence  of 
wanderinK  "^toms  in  a  solid  possesses  much  interest  now  that  views  as  to 
the  nature  of  metals  and  other  solids  have  been  extended  by  the  discovery 
that  certain  rays  of  lipht  will  penetrate  them." 


IS  THERE   A   "VITAL   FORCE"? 

BELIEF  in  a  special  "vital  force,"  such  as  was  almost  uni- 
versally supposed  in  olden  times  to  control  the  processes 
that  go  on  within  the  body,  is  now  generally  discarded  by  physiol- 
ogists. The  change  of  belief  took  place  at  about  the  same  time 
that  the  great  advance  in  physical  science  was  made  possible  by 
Helmholtz's  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of 
energy.  This  parallel  revolution  in  physiology  is  described  by 
Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  in  Science  Progress  (March),  in  an  article 
entitled  "Ludwig  and  Modern  Physiology,"  giving  credit  to  this 
German  physiologist  for  his  labors  in  advancing  the  new  doc- 
trines. According  to  Professor  Sanderson  the  proof  of  the  non- 
existence of  a  special  "vital  force"  lies  in  the  demonstration  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  known  sources  of  energ}*  in  the  organism  to 
account  for  the  actual  day-by-day  expenditure  of  heat  and  work  ; 
in  other  words,  on  the  possibility  of  setting  forth  an  energy  bal- 
ance-sheet, in  which  the  quantity  of  food  which  enters  the  body 
in  a  given  period  (hour  or  day)  is  balanced  by  an  exactly  corre- 
sponding amount  of  heat  produced  or  external  work  done.  He 
thinks  that  this  demonstration  has  at  last  been  successfully  ac- 
complished, and  that  we  have  the  experimental  proof  that  in  the 
process  of  life  there  is  no  production  or  disappearance  of  energy, 
and  that  food  is  the  sole  and  adequate  source  of  the  energy  which 
we  day  by  day  or  hour  by  hour  disengage,  whether  in  the  form 
of  heat  or  of  external  work. 

Until  very  recently  this  was  the  accepted  physiological  view — 
which,  as  Dr.  Sanderson  is  careful  to  tell  us,  has  no  bearings 
vipon  belief  in  design.     He  says: 

"Physiologists  of  the  present  day  recognize  as  fully  as  their 
predecessors  that  perfection  of  contrivance  which  displays  itself 
in  all  living  structures,  the  more  exquisitely  the  more  minutely 
they  are  examined.  .  .  .  The  disuse  of  the  teleological  expres- 
sions which  were  formerly  current  does  not  imply  that  the  indica- 
tions of  contrivance  are  less  appreciated,  for.  on  the  contrary,  we 
regard  them  as  more  characteristic  of  organism  as  it  presents 
itself  to  our  observation  than  anj'  other  of  its  endowments.  But, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  said,  we 
use  the  evidences  of  adaptation  differently.  We  found  no  ex- 
planation on  this  or  any  other  biological  principle,  but  refer  all 
the  phenomena  by  which  these  manifest  themselves  to  the  sim- 
pler and  more  certain  physical  laws  of  the  universe. 

"Why  must  we  take  this  position?  First,  because  it  is  a  gen- 
eral rule  in  investigations  of  all  kinds  to  explain  the  more  com- 
plex by  the  more  simple.  The  material  universe  is  manifestly 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  living  and  the  non-living.  We  may, 
if  we  like,  take  the  living  as  our  norma,  and  say  to  the  physicists. 
You  must  come  to  us  for  laws,  you  must  account  for  the  play  of 
energies  in  universal  nature  by  referring  them  to  evolution,  de- 
scent, adaptation.  Or  we  may  take  these  words  as  true  expres- 
sions of  the  mutual  relations  between  the  phenomena  and  proc- 
esses peculiar  to  living  beings,  using  for  the  explanation  of  the 
processes  themselves  the  same  methods  which  we  should  employ 
if  we  were  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  analogous  processes 
going  on  independently  of  life.  Between  these  two  courses  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  no  third  alternative,  unless  we  suppose  that 
there  arc  two  material  universes,  one  to  which  the  material  of  our 
bodies  belongs,  the  other  comprising  everything  that  is  not  either 
plant  or  animal." 

Until  recently,  as  we  have  said,  this  was  the  prevailing  view. 
But  there  ha.s  recently  arisen  in  Germany  a  .school  whose  mem- 
bers call  themselves  the  "New  Vitalists,"  who  have  brought  for- 
ward not  the  old  idea  of  a  vital  force  but  a  new  one.  that  is*due  to 
taking  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view  from  that  of  the  mate- 
rialistic scientist— a  point  of  view  exemplified  by  Professor  Ost- 
wald  in  his  address  combating  "Scientific  Materialism,"  recently 
quoted  in  these  columns.  The  views  of  this  school  are  thus 
summarized  by  The  Hospital  : 

"It  is  not  now  suggested  that  vital  force  makes  the  elements 
IKM-form  in  opposition  to  ordinary  laws,  but  it  is  maintained  that 
under  the   inlluence  of   improved    methods   of   research   certain 
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processes  which  had  been  regarded  as  entirely  physical  or  chem- 
ical do  not  conform  so  precisely  as  they  were  expected  to  do  to 
physical  or  chemical  laws — that  there  is  a  something  still  unex- 
plained. To  the  question,  How  is  this?  the 'Neo-Vitalists'  an- 
swer at  once  that  these  abnormalities  occur  in  consequence  of 
cells  acting  in  obedience  not  to  physical  laws  but  to  vital  ones — 
to  internal  laws  which  are  special  to  themselves. 

"This,  however,  is  but  pushing  the  question  one  step  farther 
back,  for  before  cell  activities  can  be  separated  from  chemico- 
physical  processes  it  must  be  shown  that  they  do  not  also,  as  does 
the  body  as  a  whole,  use  tip  energy  in  one  form  in  the  act  of 
manifesting  it  in  another.  That  matter  in  the  form  of  living  cells 
acts  differently  from  the  same  matter  in  the  form  of  dead  ones 
every  one  admits.  Each  cell  is  a  special  machine  to  do  special 
work,  which  doubtless  could  not  be  done  in  any  other  way  ;  but 
to  say  that,  because  we  can  not  as  yet  see  the  exact  method  by 
which  this  is  done,  and  because  its  work  is  different  from  what 
can  be  done  by  anything  else,  its  atoms  are  subject  to  different 
laws,  can  not  logically  be  separated  from  that  older  vitalism 
which  fled  in  every  difficulty  to  "vital  force, '  was  contented  with 
explaining  one  unknown  thing  by  another,  and  is  now  discredited. " 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Neo-Vitalists  are  in  favor  neither  with 
Dr.  Sanderson  nor  with  the  editors  of  Tlw  Hospital. 


The  New  Photography  in  Court.— "An  interesting  and 
novel  case,  in  which  the  'X'  rays  practically  decided  the  point,  was 
tried  by  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  and  a  special  jury  at  Nottingham 
the  other  day,"  says  The  Hospital,  London,  "iliss  Ffolliott,  a 
burlesque  and  comedy  actress,  while  carrying  out  an  engagement 
at  a  Nottingham  theater  early  in  September  last,  was  the  subject 
of  an  accident.  After  the  first  act,  having  to  go  and  change  her 
dress,  she  fell  on  the  staircase  leading  to  the  dressing-room  and 
injured  her  foot.  Miss  Ffolliott  remained  in  bed  for  nearly  a 
month,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  still  unable  to  resume  her 
avocation.  Then,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Prankish,  she  was  sent  to 
University  College  Hospital,  where  both  her  feet  were  photo- 
graphed by  the'X'  rays.  The  negatives  taken  were  shown  in 
court,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  was  convincingly 
demonstrated  to  the  judge  and  jury.  There  was  a  definite  dis- 
placement of  the  cuboid  bone  of  the  left  foot,  which  showed  at 
once  both  the  nature  and  the  measure  of  the  injury.  No  further 
argument  on  the  point  was  needed  on  either  side,  and  the  only 
■defense,  therefore,  was  a  charge  of  contributory  carelessness 
against  Miss  Ffolliott.  Those  medical  men  who  are  accustomed 
to  dealing  with  'accident  claims' — and  such  claims  are  now  very 
numerous — will  perceive  how  great  a  service  the  new  photog- 
raphy may  render  to  truth  and  right  in  difficult  and  doubtful 
cases.  If  the  whole  osseous  system,  including  the  spine,  can  be 
portrayed  distinctly  on  the  negative,  much  shameful  perjury  on 
the  part  of  a  certain  class  of  claimants,  and  many  discreditable 
contradictions  among  medical  experts  will  be  avoided.  The  case 
is  a  distinct  triumph  for  science,  and  shows  how  plain  fact  is  now 
furnished  with  a  novel  and  successful  means  of  vindicating  itself 
with  unerring  certainty  against  opponents  of  every  class." 


An  Indication  of  Foul  Air.— "In  the  Zurich  industrial 
exposition,"  says  Gaea  (Leipsic,  January),  an  air-tester  is  exhib- 
ited, which  shows  whether  and  in  what  degree  the  air  in  a  work- 
shop is  contaminated.  The  apparatus  consists  of  an  air-tight 
closed  glass  vessel  filled  with  a  red  fluid.  Through  a  glass  tube 
that  dips  into  the  liquid  and  is  bent  at  the  top  a  drop  falls  every 
loo  seconds  on  a  cord  that  hangs  beneath  and  that  is  somewhat 
stretched  by  a  weight.  The  fluid  from  which  the  drop  comes  has 
the  property  of  changing  its  red  color  to  white  by  the  action  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  more  carbonic  acid  there  is  in  the  air  the 
quicker  this  change  in  color  takes  place.  If  the  air  is  very  foul 
the  drop  becomes  white  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cord,  while  the 
change  of  color  corresponding  to  a  slight  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  does  not  take  place  till  the  drop  has  run  farther  along  the 
cord.  The  exact  condition  of  the  air  can  be  ascertained  by  ob- 
serving |a  scale  that  is  placed  alongside  the  cord  and  that  is 
divided  into  convenient  parts,  bearing  the  designations,  'ex- 
tremely bad,'  'very  bad,'  'passable,'  'pure.'  This  is  surely  a 
very  useful  device,  and  should  be  found  in  every  factory,  every 
workshop,  and  every  place  where  persons  are  crowded  together." 
—  Translated  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Difference  of  Temperature  between  Water  and 

its  Inhabitants.— "This,"  says  Ca^^  (Leipsic,  April),  "has 
already  been  in  vestigated  by  many  experimenters  with  ordinary 
thermometers,  but  the  results  were  as  different  as  possible.  Some 
held  that  the  creatures  in  water  were  warmer  than  the  water  itself ; 
others  found  that  the  water  was  warmer  than  its  inhabitants,  and 
still  others  maintained  that  both  were  of  the  same  temperature. 
Herr  P.  Regnard  has  now  made  new  measurements  by  thermo- 
electric methods.  He  thrust  into  a  fish  that  was  swimming  in  an 
aquarium  a  needle  consisting  of  a  thermo-electric  element,  one  of 
whose  junctions  remained  outside  in  the  water.  The  whole  was 
so  arranged  that  the  thermo-element  could  be  carried  about  by 
the  fish  without  breaking  connections.  The  fish,  at  first  some- 
what restless,  soon  became  still,  and  swam  about  quietly  as  be- 
fore ;  then  the  circuit,  which  contained  a  galvanometer,  was  sud- 
denly closed,  and  thus  it  was  shown  [by  the  absence  of  deflection 
in  the  galvanometer]  that  the  temperature  in  the  fish  was  almost 
exactly  that  of  the  water.  [For  if  there  had  been  a  difference, 
the  junction  in  the  fish  and  the  one  in  the  water  would  have  been 
unequally  heated,  and  a  thermo-electric  current  would  have  been 
generated.]  The  equality  of  temperature  observed  by  Dutrochet, 
Humboldt,  and  others  is  thus  confirmed  by  the  latest  researches." 
—  Translated  for  Til's.  Literary  Digest. 


Influence  of  Salts  on  the  Sprouting  of  Seeds.— 

— Experiments  have  been  carried  out  by  Bruttini  on  this  subject 
and  the  results  are  thus  described  by  Prometheus,  as  quoted  in 
the  Revue  Scientifique  (February  22)  :  "The  experiments  were 
tried  in  the  following  manner:  15  seeds  were  placed  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  solutions  of  i  to  2  per  cent,  of  different  salts,  and 
then  compared,  in  respect  to  germination,  with  15  other  similar 
seeds  kept  for  the  same  time  in  pure  water.  At  the  end  of  four 
days  all  these  last  had  sprouted,  while  the  others  gave  variable 
results.  With  saltpetre,  the  15  seeds  sprouted  in  equal  degree, 
while  with  mercuric  chlorid  not  one  sprouted.  Cooking  salt 
exercised  a  marked  injurious  effect,  and  so  did  phosphate  of 
potash,  while  permanganate  of  potash  had  only  a  very  weak 
effect.  Chlorid  of  iron  in  a  two-per-cent.  solution  destroj^ed  all 
germination  ;  with  a  one-per-cent.  solution  only  two  of  the  seeds 
sprouted." — Trattslatedjor  Iluk  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"A  HEALTHY  infant  sleeps  most  of  the  time  during  the  first  few  weeks," 
says  The  New  York  State  Medical  Journal,  "and  in  the  early  years  people 
are  disposed  to  let  children  sleep  as  they  will.  But  from  six  or  seven  years 
old,  when  school  begins,  this  sensible  policy  comes  to  an  end,  and  sleep  is 
put  off  persistently  through  all  the  years  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood. 
At  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  the  child  is  allowed  to  sleep  only  eight  or  nine 
liours,  when  its  parents  should  insist  on  its  having  what  it  absolutely 
needs,  which  is  ten  or  eleven  at  least.  Up  to  twenty  a  3'outh  needs  nine 
hours'  sleep,  and  an  adult  should  have  eight.  Insufficient  sleep  is  one  of 
the  crying  evils  of  the  day.  The  want  of  proper  rest  and  normal  conditions 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  especially  the  brain,  produces  a  lamentable 
condition,  deterioration  in  both  body  and  mind,  and  exhaustion,  excitabili- 
ty, and  intellectual  disorders  are  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  love  of 
work,  general  well-being,  and  the  spirit  of  initiative." 

Sawdust  Briquets.— "  Briquets  made  from  coal-dust  are  likely  to 
find  a  rival  in  localities  where  wood-sawing  is  largely  carried  on,"  says 
The  Railway  Review.  "Good  fuel  is  now  being  made  from  wood  sawdust, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  sawdust,  if  well  agglomerated,  should  not  make 
excellent  briquets.  They  are  said  to  be  successfully  manufactured  in 
Germany,  and  in  an  exceedingly  simple  manner.  When  well  heated  the 
sawdust  becomes  sticky  owing  to  its  resinous  properties,  and  then  it  is 
compressed  into  suitable  blocks  in  the  visual  way.  One  man  with  a 
machine  driven  by  two-horsepower  can  turn  out  about  9,000  briquets  per 
day.  We  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  cohesive  properties  of  the  saw- 
dust itself.  All  woods  are  not  alike  as  regards  resin,  and  in  most  cases 
the  addition  of  a  small  percentage  of  resin  or  some  other  inflammable 
agglomerant  might  be  advantageous." 

"  A  wind  velocity  of  eighty-two  miles  per  hour,"  says  The  Engineering 
News,  "was  reached  for  one  minute  during  the  storm  of  March  4,  in  New 
York  city.  This  is  said  to  be  the  highest  velocity  on  record  at  the  New 
York  station  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  During  four  days  of  the  storm  the 
wind  velocity  ranged  from  35  to  45  miles  per  hour.  The  aggregate  wind 
record  for  the  month  of  February  at  this  station  was  14,402  miles,  an  aver- 
age of  about  20.7  miles  per  hour." 

Regarding  the  tea-cigarettes  said  to  be  smoked  with  disastrous  results 
by  ladies  in  England,  The  Hospital  says:  "An  American  contemporary 
acquaints  us  with  a  new  habit  said  to  be  acquired  by  English  ladies.  This 
is  the  smoking  of  cigarettes  made  of  tea.  These  pernicious  articles  are 
accused  of  engendering  many  nervous  maladies.  As  yet  we  have  failed  to 
meet  with  a  specimen  of  these  cigarettes,  or  to  hear  of  any  one  who  has 
either  seen  or  used  one." 
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THE   RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


THE   SALVATION    ARMY   AS   A    RIVAL  OF  THE 

CHURCH. 

WHILE  the  Salvation  Army  was  operating  without  any  sign 
of  discord  in  its  ranks,  it  may  have  seemed  ungracious  to 
criticize  its  plan.  At  any  rate  little  or  nothing  was  then  said  in 
opposition  to  its  claims  and  projects.  But  since  the  late  secession 
movement  a  number  of  persons  have  felt  free  to  express  thoughts 
which  have  evidently  been  in  mind  for  some  time.  Among  these 
critics  is  the  Rev.  John  B.  Devins.  who  is  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
mission-church  in  a  district  in  this  city  where  the  characteristics 
of  the  slums  are  to  be  found,  and  who  is  vouched  for  by  The  In- 
dependent, for  which  he  writes  on  this  subject,  as  one  of  the  best- 
informed  men  in  the  city.  The  editor  of  The  Independent  snm- 
marizes  Mr.  Uevins's  communication  by  saying  that  his  criticism 
of  the  Salvation  Army  is  not  due  to  jealousy  ;  that  his  chief  point 
against  the  Army  is  that  while  many  believe  it  to  be  the  preemi- 
nent if  not  the  exclusive  agency  for  the  salvation  of  the  submerged 
classes,  it  really  does  most  among  the  people  who  are  commonly 
understood  to  be  within  reach  of  the  churches.  He  denies  that  it 
is  the  only  organization  that  engages  in  rescue-work,  and  names 
a  number  of  missions,  denominational  and  undenominational, 
which  have  long  been  working  among  the  lowest  and  most  de- 
graded classes.  He  intimates  that  the  Army  is  seeking  more  and 
more  its  constituency  and  its  supporters  among  the  middle  and 
higher  classes,  and  that  it  is  drawing  more  from  the  churches  than 
it  is  contributing  to  them.     Among  other  things,  Mr.  Devins  says  : 

"The  officers  and  the  friends  of  the  Army  say  that  they  reach  a 
class  of  people,  meaning  the  lower  order  socially,  that  the  church 
can  not  reach.  A  careful  study  of  city  mission  work  here  and 
elsewhere  leads  the  writer  to  take  direct  issue  with  this  statement. 
The  claim  has  been  made  so  frequently  and  so  persistently  that 
it  is  generally  believed  that  the  Salvation  Army  is  far  more  suc- 
cessful in  reaching  the  lowest  class  of  people  than  is  any  other 
religious  organization,  or  all  others  combined.  It  is  true  that 
men  from  the  lodging-houses  and  men  without  lodgings,  and  now 
and  then  a  friendless  woman,  profess  conversion — many  of  them 
do  so  frequently;  but  the  lodging-house  men  and  the  so-called 
tramps  and  the  women  of  the  street  also  gather  in  the  missions 
and  the  churches  especially  designed  for  this  class  of  people.  St. 
Bartholomew's  Mission,  in  Forty-second  Street;  the  Madison 
Square  Mission,  in  Third  Avenue;  the  Galilee  JMission,  in 
Twenty-third  Street ;  the  Tabernacle  of  the  New  York  Cit}'  Mis- 
sion and  Tract  Society,  in  Broome  Street:  the  Florence  Mi.ssion 
and  the  Industrial  Christian  Alliance,  in  Bleecker  Street,  and  the 
Bowery  Mission — these  and  other  religious  movements  are  carry- 
ing on  the  same  kind  of  rescue  work  that  the  Salvation  Army  has 
been  supposed  to  be  doing  almost  exclusively. 

"But  what  about  the  Slum  Corps  in  Cherry  Street?  It  is  doing 
a  most  excellent  work,  and  so  is  the  JIcAuley  Mission,  just 
around  the  corner  in  Water  Street.  The  devotion  sliown  by  the 
young  women  who  try  to  make  the  peo])le  believe  that  by  wear- 
ing patched  clothing,  and  living  in  bare  rooms,  they  are  on  the 
same  social  level  with  the  frowsy,  dirty  women  who  live  next 
door  to  the  one  occupied  by  these  refined  women,  is  pointed  out 
as  a  mark  of  special  grace.  But  is  there  no  heroism  and  no  devo- 
tion, and  this  without  hypocrisy,  displayed  by  the  men  and 
women  who  dress  in  a  becoming  manner,  and  live  and  work 
among  the  same  class  of  jieople,  as  the  Delaney  sisters,  for  exam- 
ple, live  and  work  in  the  Catherine  Street  Mission  in  South  Street, 
or  as  the  l)rave  Avery  <lid  in  the  .Mariners'  Temple,  until  he  laid 
down  his  life  for  the  unhappy  people  bordering  on  Chatham 
Square  ? 

"While  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  generally  understood 
to  have  l)een  carried  on  among  the  lower  chisses,  which  it  was 
organized  to  reach — the  unchurched  classes  so-called — and  while 
workers  and  money  have  l)een  secured  to  reach  people  from  this 
class,  the  most  aggressive  work  of  the  Army,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  has  been  among  the  wage-earning  and  the  so-called  upper 
classes;    and   its  chief  attention  has   been   directed   toward  the 


members  of  churches  whom  it  has  flattered  and  won  away  from 
their  first  love,  thus  weakening  the  churches  of  the  many  denom- 
inations, whose  representatives  have  been  contributing  money  for 
its  support.  One  does  not  need  to  be  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
meetings  in  the  headquarters  in  Fourteenth  Street,  for  instance, 
or  even  those  held  in  the  Cooper  Union  Hall  on  Sunday  evenings, 
to  know  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  reached  in  these 
meetings  are  in  no  sense  'from  the  gutters,'  to  use  General 
Booth's  suggestive  phrase." 

Mr.  Devins  asserts  that  the  Salvation  Army  meetings  in  Cooper 
Union  have  not  been  supported,  as  has  generally  been  supposed, 
by  the  free-will  offering  of  non-churchgoers,  who  could  not  find  a 
welcome  in  any  church  and  were  glad  to  hire  a  hall  in  which  they 
might  worship  God.  He  says  that  the  rent  of  the  hall  for  the 
Army  has  been  borne  for  years  by  a  certain  philanthropist  who 
mistakenly  thought  that  he  was  providing  a  place  of  public  wor- 
ship for  those  who  had  no  church  to  go  to.  Mr.  Devins  states 
that  at  least  twenty- five  persons  are  known  by  himself  who  left 
their  own  churches  and  went  to  the  Cooper  Union  meetings.  He 
points  out  that  the  great  building  in  Fourteenth  Street  was  not 
built  by  the  free-will  offerings  of  men  and  women  raised  from  the 
slums,  but  is  chiefly  the  gift  of  men  and  women  prominent  in  the 
several  Christian  churches  of  this  city,  who  believed  that  they 
were  aiding  an  institution  which  was  doing  a  kindred  work  with 
the  Church  of  Christ,  if  indeed  it  was  not  doing  a  work  which  the 
church  could  not  do.     He  then  saj's  : 

"While  the  Salvation  Army  is  a  rival  to  the  church,  it  is  the 
belief  of  many  persons  who  have  given  its  system  careful  study 
that  it  offers  a  poor  substitute  for  church  privileges.  The  pastor 
of  a  leading  church  in  this  city  was  invited  to  speak  at  a  parlor 
conference  where  the  work  of  the  Army  was  to  be  considered. 
Before  he  accepted  the  invitation  he  wrote  to  the  prominent  offi- 
cial who  invited  him,  asking  the  attitude  of  the  Army  on  these 
points:  (i)  The  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
(2)  the  Ministry  of  the  Word,  and  (3)  the  relation  of  the  members 
of  the  Army  to  individual  churches.  The  reply  was  diplomatically 
worded,  and  was  in  substance:  (i)  We  do  not  observe  the  sacra- 
ments mentioned,  but  we  have  what  we  consider  a  substitute  for 
them  ;  (2)  we  have  no  ordained  ministry,  but  we  have  what  we 
consider  a  substitute  for  that;  (3)  we  do  not  say  that  the  soldiers 
shall  leave  the  churches  with  which  they  have  been  connected, 
but  we  place  upon  each  soldier  so  much  ivork  that  he  has  no  time 
to  attend  to  the  duties  of  church-membership.  The  pastor  did 
not  speak  at  the  conference.  In  regard  to  the  third  reply,  it 
should  be  added  that  the  position  of  the  Army,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  representative  of  General  Booth  in  London, 
made  to  the  writer  last  October,  is  that  an  officer  can  no  more  be- 
long to  the  Army  and  to  a  church  than  a  minister  can  belong  to 
two  denominations.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  command  of 
the  Savior  to  his  disciples  to  baptize  all  nations  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  deliberately  set  aside 
and  another  service  substituted,  and  that  the  command  to  observe 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  apparently  disregarded,  the  statement  that 
the  Army  is  a  rival  of  the  church  will  hardly  be  questioned." 

We  select  several  passages  from  the  closing  part  of  Mr.  Devins's 
article,  xis  follows  : 

"All  that  has  been  said  about  the  Salvaticm  Army  as  an  institu- 
tion applies  equally  to  the  new  movement  headed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,  who  practically  say  now  that  thej*  are  to 
leave  'the  gutter,'  as  General  Booth  charged  that  they  had  done 
two  years  ago,  and  are  to  work  in  the  churches  and  among  the 
middle  classes,  as  they  have  been  doing  for  many  years,  tho  not 
openly  as  they  propose  to  do  now.   .   .   . 

"Let  the  weaker  churches  in  the  district  below  Fourteenth 
Street,  and  those  along  the  river  fronts,  east  and  west  as  far  north 
as  the  Harlem,  receive  that  backing,  moral  and  financial  and 
personal,  which  is  now  given  by  church  people  to  the  movement 
or  movements  known  by  the  name  of  one  individual  or  by  two  of 
the  same  family,  and  it  is  the  belief,  founded  upon  sixteen  years 
of  study  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  its  methods  in  this  city,  that 
more  will  be  done  for  the  spiritual  uplifting  of  the  peojile  than  is 
now  done  by  those  whose  chief  attractions  are  noise  and  color." 
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A   UNITARIAN   VIEV^    OF  "CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE." 

THE  claims  of  the  "Christian  Scientists"  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  for  a  number  of  years  in  various  circles, 
secular  and  religious,  generally  with  a  strongly  adverse  and 
antagonistic  tone.  There  is  no  exception  to  this  trend  of  opinion 
in  the  lengthy  editorial  consideration  which  The  Christian  Reg- 
ister (Unitarian.  Boston)  gives  to  the  subject  in  a  current  issue. 
After  reviewing  some  of  the  special  and  characteristic  doctrines 
of  the  Scientists,  The  Register  says  : 

"The  fact  remains  that  'Christian  Science,'  like  all  error,  in- 
volves a  narrowing  of  the  life.  So  far  as  men  go  on  that  track, 
they  make  their  ideal  a  sort  of  Hindu  passivity,  or  asceticism. 
Do  they  not  pronounce  all  sensation  an  illusion?  Now,  while  it 
is  quite  true  that  the  life  of  the  physical  senses  is  not  man's 
higher  life,  while  materialism  is  always  a  peril,  nevertheless  God 
gives  us  material  things,  and  our  senses  to  match  them,  whereby 
to  learn  and  to  grow.  Using  material  things  as  our  counters,  we 
learn  all  spiritual  values.  We  learn  by  the  fact  of  material  differ- 
ences. The  child  learns  a  moral  lesson  as  soon  as  he  learns  to 
love  to  be  clean.  He  finds  this  a  world  of  weights  and  measures 
and  limits.  No  juggling  will  make  a  pint  contain  a  quart.  No 
magic  will  lift  a  stone  from  the  ground.  Nothing  but  skill  will 
make  the  joint  fit  truly.  Nothing  less  than  accuracy  will  serve  in 
the  machine-shop.  No  flight  of  imagination  will  make  a  rotten 
timber  sustain  the  floor,  or,  if  the  floor  gives  way  for  want  of 
honest  support,  will  relieve  the  builder  from  the  consequences  of 
fraud.  We  like  and  respect  such  a  world  as  this.  We  would 
rather  be  hurt  on  occasion,  living  in  it.  than  run  away  from  it,  or 
by  jugglers'  tricks  try  to  think  part  of  it  out  of  sight.  We  would 
decidedly  prefer  to  run  our  risk  of  its  poisons  than  to  lose  our 
senses  altogether,  and  not  know  the  contrasts  and  differences,  the 
sweetnesses,  too,  the  flavors  and  beauties,  by  which  God  speaks 
to  us.  We  hold  that  the  whole  of  His  message  is  good  for  us,  and 
not  such  part  only  as  we  may  fancy  to  hear.  Yes,  we  distinctly 
prefer  the  ideal  of  a  Christ,  suffering  real  pain  for  love's  sake, 
to  a  mere  wonder-worker,  who,  according  to  the  theory  of  this 
strange  'science,'  ought  not  to  have  suffered  a  pang.  For  it  may 
be  the  most  vulgar  materialism  to  wish  a  world  in  which  one  shall 
be  perfectly  comfortable,  and  shall  not  pay  any  cost  for  one's 
ease:  whereas,  to  meet  pain,  and  yet  to  count  it  gain,  as  Paul  did, 
for  love's  sake,  to  seek  the  fullest  consciousness,  and  scorn  not  to 
pay  all  the  price  that  makes  life  precious — this  is  what,  it  seems 
to  us,  the  ideal  sons  of  God  would  always  propose." 


FALSE   CHRISTS  OF  TO-DAY. 

IN  an  editorial  on  the  various  false  conceptions  of  Christ  which 
obtain  among  men  at  the  present  time.  The  Watchman 
(Baptist,  Boston)  reverts  to  the  fact  brought  out  by  the  four 
evangelists  that  men  were  constantly  attracted  to  Christ  during 
His  life  on  earth  by  the  notion  that  they  might  use  Him  in  some 
way  for  their  own  ends.  Some  hoped  that  He  would  lead  to  the 
realization  of  some  of  their  social  theories  ;  others  cherished  the 
idea  that  Jesus  might  prove  to  be  the  maker  of  their  political  for- 
tunes ;  and  others  still  saw  in  His  leadership  a  promise  of  wealth 
and  earthly  preferment.  When  it  became  evident  to  any  of  these 
followers  that  the  mission  of  Christ  was  not  what  they  had  con- 
ceived it  to  be,  they  left  Him.  Continuing  from  considerations 
like  these  The  Watchman  says  : 

"It  is  strange  how  the  spiritual  phenomena  of  the  first  century 
repeat  themselves  in  the  nineteenth.  If  we  were  required  to  place 
a  finger  upon  a  marked  feature  of  the  Christianity  of  our  day.  we 
should  touch  the  almost  universal  attempt  to  form  a  conception  of 
Christ  based  on  the  phases  of  His  teaching  and  life  which  happen 
to  be  congenial  to  a  class.  Camille  Desmoulins  spoke  of  Christ 
a.%'le  bon  sans-cie/otte  Jcsies.'  The  labor  agitators  of  America 
and  England  have  taken  up  the  same  idea,  and  they  cheer  'the 
Carpenter  of  Nazareth,'  or  'the  Galilean  peasant.'  We  could 
cite  a  dozen  books  written  in  the  interests  of  Socialism  which 
assume  that  Christ's  chief  mission  was  to  denounce  the  rich  and 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  democracy.  A  Christ  who  will  raise 
wages,  or  shorten  working  hours,  or  help  on  a  strike,  as  a  recent 
writer  has  said,  'is  the  man  for  us.'     Careful  thinkers  are  by  no 


means  free  from  the  tendency  to  frame,  out  of  the  materials 
furnished  in  the  Gospels,  an  ideal  Christ  that  accords  with  their 
notions,  while  they  summarily  discard  all  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  Him  which  does  not  fit  into  the  mosaic  they  fashion  £iom  parts 
of  the  Gospel  narrative.  Even  a  writer  of  such  charm  and  insight 
as  Rev.  John  Watson — Ian  Maclaren — in  his  brilliant  article. 
'Jesus,  Our  Supreme  Teacher,'  appears  to  assume  that  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  contains  all  that  is  indispensable  to  the  thought 
of  Jesus.  And  we  know  of  men.  to  be  classed  as  theologians  more 
distinctively,  who  have  magnified  one  aspect  of  Christ's  teaching 
out  of  all  proportion  to  other  teachings  which  are  equally  prom- 
inent in  the  inspired  record. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  New  Testament  gives  us  a 
portraiture  of  Jesus  which  it  is  our  principal  business  to  seek  to 
understand  and  follow.  The  moment  we  say,  'I  will  follow  "the 
Carpenter  of  Nazareth,"'  or 'I  will  follow  "the  Christ  of  the  Moun- 
tain Instruction,"'  we  are  not  following  Christ  at  all  but  our  own 
notions  corroborated  by  certain  aspects  of  the  divine  life.  The 
revealed  life  is  not  authoritative  with  us.  If  we  are  at  liberty  to 
pick  and  choose  out  of  the  materials  furnished  us  by  the  evange- 
lists, and  fashion  a  Christ  who  denounces  the  rich,  but  who  did 
not  rebuke  the  poor;  who  deals  gently  with  a  sinful  woman,  but 
who  does  not  reveal  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  ;  who  teaches 
social  emancipation,  but  does  not  teach  that  the  way  to  it  is  by 
the  cross— let  us,  at  least,  have  the  common  honesty  not  to  seek  to 
transfer  the  authority  of  Jesus  to  our  maimed  caricatures  of  what 
He  was.  Let  us  frankly  say:  'I  have  derived  these  ideas  which 
I  accept  from  Jesus,  but  I  am  not  a  disciple  of  the  Christ  of  the 
New  Testament ;  I  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  reject  any  aspect 
of  His  teaching  that  does  not  commend  itself  to  me.'  That,  at 
least,  is  an  intelligible  position.  It  puts  our  individual  preferences 
above  the  authority  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son  of  God." 


IS   IT  WISE  TO  "ENDOW"  A  CHURCH? 

A  LADY  has  given  $60,000  and  purposes  to  add  $40,000  more, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Central  Church  in  Chicago,  of  which 
Prof.  David  Swing  once  was,  and  Dr.  Hillis  now  is,  pastor.  It  is 
not  yet  determined  just  how  the  interest  of  the  money  shall  be 
used.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  sum  may  endow  the  pastor, 
but  it  is  said  that  the  pastorate  needs  no  endowment.  Touching 
this  subject  The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  remarks  : 

"As  a  rule,  endowments  for  churches  are  not  wise  or  best. 
They  generally  undermine  personal  effort,  and  induce  those  who 
are  willing  to  give  money  to  abate  their  gifts  At  any  fate,  such 
endowments  operate  to  diminish,  if  not  to  destroy,  that  degree  of 
beneficence  which  needs  the  stimulus  of  persuasion.  The  eager 
givers  of  any  church  are  in  the  minority,  and  the  aggregate  of 
necessary  cash  comes  from  those  who  require  more  or  less  of 
argument  and  repeated  urging.  Those  who  give  for  anj'  cause 
with  ready  or  unready  consent,  alike  have  increased  interest  in 
projects  in  behalf  of  which  they  part  with  their  treasure.  There- 
fore, a  policy  that  decreases  the  number  of  benefactors  dimin- 
ishes the  number  of  people  who  would  give  their  hearts  to  the 
cause  because  it  has  commanded  their  dollars.  Through  that 
simple  but  unfailing  law,  all  endowments  tend  to  rob  the  church 
of  both  followers  and  money.  God  loves  a  cheerful  giver  because 
the  latter/!?  cheerful,  and  not  alone  because  he  has  opened  his 
pocket.  Treasure  is  valuable,  but  consecrated  and  un.selfish 
hearts  are  far  more  dear  to  God,  who  planted  every  gold  and 
silver  mine  in  the  universe  and  could  draw  upon  them  if  He  chose. 
The  wise  and  divine  Ruler  of  the  world,  and  Head  of  the  church, 
prefers  to  conduct  his  enterprises  with  the  current  gifts  of  His 
people.  Beneficence  is  His  running  stream.  He  does  not  ask 
men  to  give  their  working  capital  to  His  treasury,  but  He  does 
insist  that  He  shall  have  His  due  and  liberal  shares  of  incoming 
interest  on  consecrated  capital.  Scripture  tithes  are  dividends, 
and  not  lumps  taken  from  a  man's  'plant. '" 


IM  an  article  on  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  The  Christian  Observer 
of  Lou-  ville,  the  writer  says:  "At  a  recent  meeting-  of  our  Southern 
Assembly  about  seventy-five  of  its  members  attended  a  meeting:  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  the  church  in  which  the  Assembly  was 
meeting:.  It  was  hard  to  realize  that  they  were  in  a  Southern  Presbyterian 
church  when  it  was  found  that  one  young  woman  conducted  the  meeting, 
and  the  other  female  members  did  most  of  the  talking  and  offered  most  of 
the  prayers.  The  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  has  better  use  for  its 
women  than  to  train  them  up  for  public  speakers  or  preachers,  for  it  wants 
them  just  where  the  Bible  puts  them." 
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WHO   AND   WHAT  THE   STUNDISTS   ARE. 

NONE  of  the  churches,  sects,  and  sectlets  now  persecuted  by 
the  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia  through  the  political 
authorities  enjoy  the  sympathies  of  Christian  hearts  everywhere 
as  do  the  Stundists.  So  contradictory  have  been  the  reports  con- 
cerning the  numerical  strength  and  the  doctrinal  status  of  these 
peculiar  people,  these  native  Protestants  and  religious  Dissenters 
in  the  empire  of  the  Czar,  that  the  recent  brochure  of  the  French 
professor.G.Godet,  based  upon  careful  study,  is  warmly  welcomed 
for  furnishing  reliable  data.     In  substance,  he  reports  as  follows  : 

The  Stundists,  who  since  iS 70  have  been  the  special  object  of 
Orthodox  persecution,  are  an  evangelical  and  Protestant  church 
with  Reformed  tendencies.  In  the  Lord's  Supper  they  see  only  a 
memorial  feast,  and  most  of  them  reject  infant  baptism.  In  fact, 
not  a  few  of  them  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Sacraments  at 
all.  Their  all  in  all  is  the  Bible,  which  they  read  and  study  most 
diligently,  both  at  home  and  in  their  meetings.  Since  1S64  they 
have  published  the  New  Testament  in  a  pocivct  edition,  and  this 
is  found  in  everybody's  possession.  They  are  not  skilled  the- 
ologians and  as  a  consequence  indulge  in  some  religious  peculiar- 
ities. They  refuse  to  take  part  in  war,  and  regard  the  taking  of 
interest  as  sin.  They  are  also  not  satisfied  with  the  existing 
agrarian  property  laws,  and  undoubtedly  their  ideas  in  this  regard 
furnish  the  authorities  with  the  basis  for  considering  the  Stund- 
ists in  the  light  of  a  communistic  or  even  an  anarchistic  sect. 
And  yet  the  Czar  has  no  subjects  so  industrious,  so  moral,  so  order- 
loving  and  peaceful  as  are  the  Stundists.  They  are  noted  for 
their  cleanliness,  honesty,  and  temperance.  From  the  very  outset 
they  have  banished  that  curse  of  the  Russian  peasant — intoxica- 
ting liquors. 

The  Stundists  have  no  common  confession  of  faith.  They 
acknowledge  only  the  Bible,  in  the  interpretation  of  which,  how- 
ever, they  do  not  entirely  agree.  They  also  have  a  fixed  organi- 
zation. In  accordance  with  the  biblical  precedent,  they  have 
presbyters  and  elders  at  the  head  of  their  congregations,  for 
which  offices  they  select  older  and  experienced  men.  These  take 
the  lead  in  public  services  and  officiate  at  marriages  and  funerals. 
Altho  not  theologically  educated,  they  are  expected  to  be  thor- 
oughly at  home  in  the  Scriptures.  These  officers  too  are  enjoined 
to  visit  the  congregation  and  further  the  unity  of  the  Spirit. 
Subordinate  to  them  are  the  deacons,  usually  active  young  men, 
who  occasionally  take  the  place  of  the  elders  in  the  conduct  of 
public  worship.  They  also  keep  the  records  of  the  congregations 
and  look  to  the  needs  of  the  young  and  of  the  sick.  Naturally 
these  elders  and  deacons  do  not  constitute  a  clerical  order,  but 
they  labor  with  their  hands  and  serve  in  the  congregation  with- 
out any  remuneration.  This  organization  has  been  seriously 
disturbed  by  the  persecutions  of  recent  years,  as  the  Russian  state 
and  church  authorities  aimed  their  blows  first  and  foremost  at  the 
leaders  of  the  Stundists. 

The  public  services  of  the  Stundists  are  unique.  They  have  no 
regular  churches,  but  worship  in  some  hall  or  generally  in  the 
largest  room  of  some  private  house.  At  one  end  there  is  a  table 
and  a  chair  for  the  elder.  When  the  members  enter  they  salute 
each  other  with  the  kiss  of  fraternal  love.  Women  and  men  sit 
apart.  Then  a  hymn  is  sung,  and  it  is  claimed  by  those  who  have 
attended  that  the  singing  of  the  Stundists  is  especially  good. 
Some  of  the  hymns  have  been  translated  into  English.  After  the 
hymn  the  elder  reads  a  chajjter  out  of  the  Bible  and  explains  it, 
and  each  one  present  is  privileged  to  make  remarks.  The  women, 
in  compliance  with  St.  Paul's  injunction,  are  required  to  be  silent 
auditors.  They,  however,  are  allowed  to  pray  in  public,  which 
is  always  done  in  a  kneeling  posture.  The  services  are  closed 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Very  significant  is  the  Stundist  order  of  marriage.  The  parents 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  present  the  couple  to  the  elder.  The 
bride  is  first  asked  if  she  wishes  to  enter  the  estate  of  holy  matri- 
mony with  this  young  man,  and  if  she  loves  him,  and  if  she  is 
taking  this  step  of  her  own  free-will  and  under  no  compulsion, 
not  even  that  of  her  parents.  When  the  bridegroom  has  answered 
similar  ([uestions  a  hymn  is  s\ing  and  a  praver  is  spoken.  Then 
the  elder  tells  the  couple  to  embrace  each  other  and  to  grasp  the 
right  hands.  This  ends  the  ceremony.  Of  course  this  ceremony 
is  not  recognized  by  the  law  of  Russia,  as  only  the  Russian  church 
can  legally  perform  this  ceremony. —  '1  laHslattd  atui  coitdftiscii 
Jor  TiiK  LiTKKAi<\   l)ii;Ksr. 


"ELIGIBILITY     OF    WOMEN"    SEEMS     TO     BE 

COMING. 

RETURNS  from  conferences  now  voting  on  the  amendment 
to  make  women  eligible  to  membership  in  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  strongly  indicate 
the  success  of  the  measure.  So  says  T/ie  Northwestern  Chris- 
tian Advocate  (Chicago),  which  further  remarks  that  represen- 
tative and  significant  groups  of  conferences  are  now  voting  quite 
unlike  as  they  did  four  years  ago.  We  are  told  that  summaries 
unsurpassed  for  promptness  and  accuracy  show  a  large  majority 
in  favor  of  "eligibility."     We  quote  from  the  editorial : 

"If  it  appears  that  our  sisters  are  to  be  made  eligible  to  the 
body  in  question,  wc  are  sure  that  thousands  will  rejoice  because 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  will  have  been  done.  The  change 
which  will  have  been  accomplished  will  be  a  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church,  and  not  \v\  the  constitution  of  the  General 
Con/eretice.  The  yorthzuesiern  has  held  from  the  first  that  it 
does  not  object  to  the  admission  of  the  women  if  the  church  so 
consents  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  constitution  of  the 
church.  The  General  Conference  has  no  constitution.  The  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  Stafes  has  no  constitution.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  no  constitution.  However,  the  United  States 
have  a  constitution,  and  the  church  has  a  constitution.  Both 
these  create  certain  bodies  for  legislative  and  administrative  pur- 
poses, and  the  powers  and  limits  of  these  are  defined  by  the  con- 
stitutions respectively.  In  the  issue,  which  now  promises  to  be 
settled  within  a  month,  the  church  will  have  clearly  ordained 
according  to  law  what  shall  be  the  possible  and  proper  material 
from  which  the  General  Conference  may  be  composed.  Since  there 
can  then  be  no  further  question  concerning  the  eligibility  of 
women,  all  in  the  church  will  have  reason  for  profound  gratitude 
that  the  new  movement  has  not  infringed  the  law  of  the  church. 
Whatever  be  one's  opinion  concerning  the  expedienc)'  of  woman's 
presence  in  the  body,  all  will  have  grounds  for  gratulation  that 
no  law  has  been  broken  by  their  admission." 

Recalling  the  fact  that  "grave  prophecies"  were  made  thirty 
years  ago  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  masculine  laymen,  the 
editor  continues : 

"Grave  prophecies  were  made  thirty  years  ago  with  respect  to 
the  admission  of  masculine  laymen.  The  success  of  that  measure 
came  in  due  time,  and  no  trouble  followed  it.  Other  questions 
relate  to  the  presence  of  women  in  the  General  Conference,  but 
we  shall  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  change,  however  great, 
has  yet  been  effected  through  the  deliberate  convictions  of  the 
church,  after  long  deliberation  and  debate,  and  by  the  slow  and 
difficult  processes  ordained  by  our  law.  That  fact  will  seem  to 
contain  many  indications  of  providence  which  we  must  accept  as 
of  God.  Had  the  measure  been  ruijhed  through  the  body  with 
undue  haste  and  without  proper  consideration,  the  outcome  might 
have  been  questioned.  As  it  is,  we  are  profoundly  grateful  that 
the  right  thing  will  have  been  done — in  the  right  way.  .  .  .  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  Scripture  will  have  been  disobeyed  or  dis- 
regarded. Otherwise,  we  could  never  have  advocated  the  meas- 
ure. We,  therefore,  shall  accept  the  verdict  as  reasonable,  ex- 
pedient, safe,  and  not  in  any  way  or  degree  contrary  to  God's 
word." 


RESULT   OF  THE   CATHOLIC    REVIVAL    IN 

ENGLAND. 

IN  our  last  issue  we  quoted  briefly  from  an  article  on  "Cardinal 
Manning  and  the  Catholic  Revival,"  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbairn. 
in  'I he  Contemporary  Kei'teio.  The  article  in  question  is  a  close 
study  of  Cardinal  Manning's  career  as  reflected  in  Mr.  Purcell's 
"  Life. "  The  closing  part  of  it  contains  some  thoughts  which  may 
be  found  interesting.  Dr.  Fairbairn  says  that  with  the  passing 
of  Manning  the  time  has  come  for  gathering  up  the  lessons  of 
what  is  called  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  the  Catholic  revival 
which  it  is  said  to  have  effected.  Concerning  this  movement  and 
its  results,  Dr.  Fairbairn  says: 

"It   has   not   done,    at   least   as  yet,  for  the   Roman  Catholic 
Church  all   thai   was  cither  feared  or  hoped.     It  has  made  the 
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English  people  kindlier  to  Catholics,  but  not  to  Roman  Catho- 
licism. For  this  the  latter  has  itself  greatly  to  blame.  It  did 
not  know  the  time  of  its  visitation.  It  doubted  where  it  ought  to 
have  believed,  and  believed  where  it  ought  to  have  doubted.  It 
sacrificed  the  church  to  the  Papacy,  and  lost  England  through  its 
belief  in  Rome  and  its  use  of  Roman  methods.  This  book  [the 
Life  of  Manning]  is  full  of  evidence  that  a  Catholicism  seated  at 
Rome,  or,  indeed,  with  a  head  localized  anywhere,  can  never 
again  govern  the  world.  To  rule  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  rela- 
tively simple  thing;  Europe,  Southern  and  Western,  was  but  a 
little  place,  homogeneous,  with  all  its  parts  easily  reached,  and 
all  its  forces  so  concentrated  as  to  be  easily  controlled.  But  the 
Christian  world  to-day  is  another  matter  ;  vast,  populous,  divers- 
ified, full  of  many  minds,  and  all  minds  touched  with  a  freedom 
that  ecclesiastical  authority  can  not  bind.  Government  of  all 
from  the  center  has  ceased  to  be  possible  ;  all  that  survives  of  it 
is  appearance  and  make-believe.  For  the  center  must  be  got  to 
do  as  the  provinces  require ;  and  .so  the  authorities  in  the  prov- 
inces negotiate  and  intrigue  at  the  center  that  their  will  may  be 
done  there,  in  order  that  what  seems  its  will  may  be  done  with 
them.  Then,  the  attitude  of  Catholicism  to  thought  is  a  radical 
weakness.  The  less  it  can  mingle  with  the  world  in  the  free 
marts  of  knowledge,  the  less  will  the  world  mind  what  it  says. 
The  authority  that  does  not  speak  reasonable  things  reason  will 
not  hear.  And  Catholic  thought  taken  as  a  whole  is  a  peculiarly 
sectional,  thing,  apologetical,  polemical,  standing  outside  the 
large  movement  of  modern  literature  and  science.  Within  Cath- 
olicism itself,  then,  there  seems  to  us  no  promise  of  victory  over 
the  mind,  or  control  over  the  destinies,  of  our  people.  But  it  is 
possible  that  forces  outside  her  ranks  may  repeat  by  and  by  the 
story  of  fifty  years  ago.  As  the  danger  of  the  Low  Church  party 
was  its  affinity  with  Dissent,  the  danger  of  the  High  Church  is  its 
affinity  with  Rome  ;  and  affinity  has  a  trick  of  turning  into  iden- 
tity. But  one  thing  is  certain,  the  English  people  are,  and  intend 
to  remain,  masters  of  their  own  religion  in  their  own  churches, 
and  they,  and  not  the  clergy,  will  be  the  arbiters  of  our  destinies. 
Manning  found  the  English  Catholic  laity  too  strong  even  for 
him,  and  in  the  other  churches  the  laity  are — well,  the  English 
people,  and  in  religion  as  in  other  things  they  have,  when  the 
need  arises,  a  masterful  way  of  settling  matters  according  to  their 
own  mind." 

Guests  and  Family  Worship.— There  is  probably  no 
mistress  of  a  household  who  has  not  felt  an  uncertain  hospitality 
about  asking  her  guests  to  join  in  her  family  worship.  Every  one 
has  acquaintances  they  would  not  hesitate  to  ask  to  their  table, 
and  would  hesitate  to  ask  to  their  home  altar.  Perhaps  the  re- 
luctance arises  from  a  dissimilarity  of  creed,  and  a  fear  of  offense 
in  consequence.  More  likely  it  arises  from  that  sin  of  restraining 
spiritual  confidence,  which  is  a  peculiarly  besetting  one  in  this 
materialistic  age,  for  the  diversity  of  creed  is  no  bar.  Prayer 
has  nothing  to  do  with  creeds.  Prayer  is  the  universal  religion  ; 
and  men  of  every  creed  and  men  of  no  creed  may  meet  together 
at  the  feet  of  one  Heavenly  Father.  The  reluctance  more  likely 
arises  from  that  weak  shamefacedness  that  too  often  prevents 
sympathy  between  friends  on  spiritual  subjects.  They  are  afraid 
to  be  misunderstood,  smiled  at,  criticized.  This  latter  dilemma 
is  one  that  even  good  and  great  men  have  not  always  met  bravely, 
for  when  Dr.  Fuller  once  had  some  guests  of  great  quality  and 
fashion — God-fearing  as  he  was— he  omitted  his  family  worship 
on  their  account.  This  act,  which  he  bitterly  repented,  he  desig- 
nated as 'a  bold  bashfulness  which  durst  offend  God,  while  it 
did  fear  man.'  But  we  should  remember  with  the  grand  old 
preacher,  that  our  guests,  tho  they  be  ever  so  high  or  rich,  are 
yet  by  all  the  laws  of  hospitality  below  us  while  they  sojourn 
under  our  roof.  Therefore,  whoever  comes  within  our  door 
should  also  come  within  our  household  customs  and  discipline. 
If  they  sit  at  our  table  for  meat  it  is  but  kind  and  right  they 
should  also  bow  at  it  in  prayer." — Amelia  E.  Barr,  m  Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

Cremation. — "The  custom  of  submitting  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  to  cremation  instead  of  laying  them  in  the  ground,"  says 
The  Living  C/iurch,  "appears  to  be  on  the  increase  in  England, 
and  questions  have  begun  to  arise  in  church  circles  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  this  to  the  Burial  Office.  The  Convocation  of  York  has 
lately  had  the  matter  under  discussion.  It  really  seems  to  us  that 
the  solution  is  extremely  simple.     It  is  not  necessary  that  the 


church  recognize  any  other  idea  than  that  which  associates  the 
bodies  of  the  departed  with  the  earth  from  which  they  came. 
Whatever  immediate  disposition  may  be  made  of  the  body  in  any 
case,  it  is  assimilated  with  the  dust  of  the  ground  in  the  end, 
whether  it  be  preserved  in  a  vase  or  btiried  out  of  the  sight  of  the 
living.  Cremation  does  but  effect  in  a  short  time  what  otherwise 
takes  place  through  natural  processes.  The  provision  in  the 
present  American  prayer-book,  allowing  the  whole  service  to  be 
said  in  the  church,  sufficiently  covers  the  point.  After  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  body  be  sent  to  a  crematory 
or  a  cemetery.  This  custom  prevailed  in  the  churches  of  our 
large  cities  long  before  the  rubric  permitting  it  was  introduced. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  put  an  undue  strain  upon  the  'Act  of  Uni- 
formity' if  the  same  practise  were  to  be  introduced  in  England. 
It  would  certainly  be  a  less  objectionable  departure  from  the 
letter  of  the  rubrics  than  for  the  clergyman  to  attend  at  the  door 
of  a  red-hot  furnace  and  'commit  the  body  to  the  fire,'  as  some 
one  is  said  to  have  done." 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

Zion's  Herald  publishes  a  symposium  of  opinion  contributed  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  School  of  Theology,  Boston  University,  the  New  England 
training-school  for  Methodist  preachers.  In  reply  to  the  request.  State 
what  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  Methodist  minister  toward  the  higher 
criticism  ?  Pres.  William  F.  Warren  says  :  "  He  should  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  'all  things'  which  he  is  divinely  summoned  to  'prove,'  that  he  may 
hold  fast  only  that  which  is  good."  Professor  Buell  of  the  chair  of  New- 
Testament  Greek,  says:  "So  far  as  the  Methodist  minister  findstiimself 
called  to  defend  the  Bible,  he  should  qualify  himself  by  earnest  and  sys- 
tematic study  to  understand  the  results  of  Biblical  criticism,  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  essential  and  the  non-essential  in  the  record  of  revelation, 
and  to  select  defensive  positions  which  will  prove  invulnerable.' 

The  Watchman  (Bapti.st),  of  Boston,  says :  "  We  respect  the  motives  of 
those  who  are  seeking  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by 
adding  to  its  preamble,  immediately  after  'We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,'  these  words:  "acknowledging  Almighty  God  as  the  source  of  all 
power  and  authority  in  civil  government,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Ruler  of  nations,  and  His  revealed  will  as  of  supreme  authority  in  civil 
affairs."  But  Baptists,  in  fidelity  to  their  own  principles  of  the  separation 
of  church  and  state,  can  not  approve  such  a  movement.  Unless  we  mistake, 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  use  the  power  of  the  state  to  give  a 
direct  or  an  indirect  warrant  for  the  enforcement  of  religious  standards 
and  ideas.  Whether  that  is  its  purpose  or  not,  that  is  the  use  to  which  it 
would  be  put." 

Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  formerly  President  of  Robert  College,  Constanti- 
nople,  writes  of  the  situation  in  Armenia  in  Christian  Work  as  follows: 
"  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  kindled  a  fire  which  he  can  not  quench  and  in 
his  heart  does  not  wish  to  quench.  If  on  the  part  of  the  Kurds  the  conflict 
is  merely  for  robbery,  lust,  and  plunder,  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  it  is  the 
Crescent  against  the  Cross,  and  it  is  his  most  sacred  duty  to  .see  the  Cross 
in  the  dust  beneath  Moslem  feet.  Should  England  and  Russia  unite. 
Armenia  would  be  rescued,  and  the  power  of  the  Sultan  will  receive  a 
mortal  blow." 

President  Patton,  of  Princeton,  in  a  recent  address  to  the  students  of 
Macalester  College,  Minnesota, with  regard  to  college  prayers  said:  "It 
is  good  to  begin  the  day  with  the  worship  of  God.  Princeton  is  now  to 
become  a  university,  but  if  that  means  the  abandonment  of  compulsory 
prayers  I  had  rather  slay  where  we  are.  I  hope  Princeton  and  Yale  will 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  resisting  the  attempt  to  push  religion  out." 

Speaking  of  the  Free-Church  movement  in  England,  Hugh  Price  Hughes 
says  in  his  paper,  The  Methodist  Times,  that  it  is  the  most  surprising  and 
momentous  ecclesiastical  event  in  modern  English  history.  Referring  to 
the  Free-Church  Congress  at  Nottingham  two  weeks  ago,  it  is  stated  that 
never  before  was  such  a  combination  of  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  Presbyterians  within  the  range  of  possibility. 

Leading  Mohammedans  are  proposing  to  assemble  a  congress  in  the 
autumn  of  the  present  year  to  consider  matters  of  vital  interest  to  their 
faith.  The  discussions  of  the  congress  will  center  about  two  important 
questions,  namely,  how  Islam  may  be  reunited,  and  how  to  buttress  the 
faith  against  the  encroachments  of  Christianity  and  the  advance  of  Chris- 
tian nations  upon  the  lands  of  Islam. 

An  attempt  is  about  to  be  made  by  a  joint  committee  of  Presbyterian, 
Wesleyan,  Congregational,  and  Baptist  missionaries  to  reach  tlie  Chinese 
literati  by  means  of  a  Christian  daily  newspaper  printed  in  Chinese.  It 
is  thought  many  of  these  would  read  a  newspaper  who  would  not  on  any 
consideration  attend  a  Christian  service. 

The  oldest  Protestant  mission  is  the  Swedish  mission  among  the  Lapps 
begun  by  Gustavus  Vasa  during  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Swedes  were 
also  the  first  Protestants  to  begin  foreign  mission  work — that  among  the 
American  Indians  begun  in  1637. 

Miss  ANNE  Ayres,  founder  of  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Holy  Communion  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  died  recently.  It  is  said  that  the  sister- 
hood which  she  founded  has  a  score  of  branches  and  that  the  members  run 
into  several  thousands. 

The  Methodist  Recorder,  of  London,  says:  "Some  months  ago  a  pair  of 
saddle-bags  used  by  the  famous  John  Nelson  as  he  traveled  about  the 
country  preaching— sometimes  in  company  with  John  Wesley — was  given 
to  the  Allan  library." 
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FROM    FOREIGN    LANDS. 


SANCHEZ   AND    UNCLE   SAM. 

THE  danger  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  is 
not  yet  regarded  as  past  in  Europe.  Speculation  on  the 
outcome  of  such  a  war  has.  however,  ceased  for  the  time  being, 
and  has  given  place  to  review  of  the  ethical  phase  of  the  question. 
The  fact  has  come  to  light  that  we  are  scarcely  more  popular  than 
our  British  cousins,  and  that  our  active  foreign  policy  will  not 
increase  our  popularity.  Not  only  has  France  given  proofs  of 
her  sympathy  with  Spain,  but  the  British  press  is  equally  ready 
to  censure  the  attitude  of  our  representatives.  Even  Holland,  the 
ancient  enemy  of  Spain,  has  forgotten  her  eighty  years'  struggle 
against  the  power  of  the  Dons,  and  there  is  some  talk  of  a  defen- 
sive treaty  between  Spain.  England,  France,  and  Holland,  to 
prevent  the  United  States  from  assuming  the  mastery  over  the 
entire  American  Continent.  The  liandelsblad,  Amsterdam, 
regards  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  as  entirely  unprovoked. 
The  paper  says  : 

"We  will  not  deny  that  Spanish  administration  in  Cuba  is  not 
the  best,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  that  the  rebels  would  make  a 
change  for  the  better.  Upon  what  is  their  recognition  as  bellig- 
erents to  be  founded  ?  Not  a  single  city  has  as  yet  received  them  ; 
their  army  is  no  army,  but  a  number  of  loose  bands,  mostly 
colored,  who  do  not  attempt  to  fight  a  battle  ;  and  their  so-called 
President  is  in  the  United  States.  Armed  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  is  entirely  uncalled  for.  We,  at  least, 
can  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  Spaniards.  Our  struggle  in 
Atchin  has  taught  us  the  horrors  of  guerilla  warfare  ;  we  know 
what  it  means  to  be  opposed  to  an  enemy  who  is  never  found. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Spaniards  endeavor  to  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  their  ancient  honors  certainly  deserves  respect. 

"When  the  United  States  opposed  England,  the  case  was 
different.  Altho  the  President's  curiously  defiant  attitude 
received  the  censure  it  justly  merited,  there  can  not  have  been 
many  Europeans  who  failed  to  see  the  fun  of  the  thing.  The 
great  hog  who  wants  to  swallow  up  everything  in  Asia  and 
Africa— singing  psalms  all  the  while  in  honor  of  his  own  piety 
and  lauding  his  unselfishness  while  robbing  one  people  after 
another— this  great  swallow-all  was  suddenly  confronted  by  his 
American  compeer,  who  regards  the  whole  American  Continent  as 
his  property. 

"America's  threats  may  yet  be  the  salvation  of  Spain.  Her 
sons  may  learn  to  throw  their  differences  to  the  winds  in  the  face 
of  this  common  enemy.  America's  insolence  may  result  in  a 
return  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  union  and  power." 

The  Liberal,  Madrid,  furnishes  the  following  data  with  regard 
to  the  expenses  incurred  by  Spain  in  the  attempt  to  quell  the 
Cuban  rebellion  : 

"General  W^cyler  fixed  the  date  of  the  end  of  the  rebellion  at 
two  years  after  his  departure  for  Cuba.  As  the  rebellion  had  then 
lasted  a  year,  this  means  a  struggle  of  three  years'  duration .  The 
first  year  necessitated  an  expense  of  $50,000,000.  The  next  two 
years  will  cost  $150,000,000.  In  all  an  expense  of  $200,000,000. 
Of  this  money  $30,000,000  has  been  obtained  from  the  Bank  of 
Spain.  $10,000,000  from  Paris,  $26,000,000  from  the  sale  of  Cuban 
bonds,  $2o,ooo,fXKj  by  the  emission  of  new  bonds,  $15,000,000 
from  the  state  reserve  of  Spain,  $50,000,000  is  yet  in  hand. 
Spain  has  not  yet  been  obliged  to  conclude  a  loan  on  account  of 
the  rebellion,  nor  has  she  been  forced  to  give  as  security  any  part 
f)f  the  (Government  income.  It  has  not  yet  been  necessary  to  make 
use  of  the  right  granted  by  the  Cortes  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  floating  debt.  And  last,  but  not  least, 
altho  the  rebellion  in  Cuba  strongly  affects  the  country,  there 
has  been  no  refusal  to  pay  taxes. 

"The  losses  of  the  army  arc  not  as  great  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. The  hospitals  are  filled  with  men  suffering  from  the 
climate,  but  the  majority  recover.  Actual  deaths  occurred  to 
the  number  of  3,877,  of  which  3.190  succumbed  to  the  yellow 
fever.  The  percentage  of  olliccrs  is.  however,  very  large,  unless 
than  342." 

While  American  papers  are  tilled  with  accounts  of  the  horrors 


of  Spanish  cruelty  and  the  faults  committed  by  Spanish  adminis- 
tration, the  compliment  is  returned  with  interest  by  the  Spanish 
press.  A  favorite  subject  for  discussion  is  the  question  :  "Is  the 
United  States  a  civilized  country?"  Taking  as  a  basis  the 
accounts  of  American  papers  of  corruption  in  the  United  States, 
and  quoting  the  same  authorities  on  the  subject  of  crime,  lynching, 
and  judicial  errors,  our  Spanish  authorities  are  convinced  that 
Spanish  civilization  compares  very  favorably  with  our  own.  The 
Spanish  illustrated  papers  are  as  much  up-to-date  in  the  pictorial 
reproduction  of  American  horrors  as  our  own  publications  in  that 
of  Spanish  atrocities.—  7'ratislaied/or  The  Literary  Digest. 


FROM    AN    ABYSSINIAN    POINT  OF  VIEW. 

THERE  is  at  least  one  sovereign  who  acknowledges  in  full  the 
power  and  importance  of  the  press.  According  to  the 
Gaulois,  Paris,  King  Menelik  enjoined  his  troops  to  be  careful  not 
to  hurt  any  journalists  that  might  be  taken  prisoner.  "Remem- 
ber," said  the  negus,  "the  Italian  reporters  are  writers,  and  wri- 
ting is  divine."  The  Berlitier  Tageblati  rewards  the  King  of 
Kings  with  a  horrible  pun:  "If  we  journalists  were  egoists,  we 
would  now  all  become  negu-ists. "  The  least  that  the  press  can 
do  to  reward  Menelik's  faith  in  its  fairness  is  to  give  his  side  of 
the  present  struggle.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  such  a  thing  as 
a  newspaper  published  among  the  Abyssinians,  but  the  Swiss 
engineer  Ilg,  one  of  the  few  Europeans  who  speak  with  authority 
on  Abyssinian  matters,  recently  lectured  on  the  Abyssinian  war 
at  Zurich.  His  remarks  are  reported  in  the  Post,  Zurich,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  : 

"The  first  visit  of  the  Italians  took  place  in  1876.  The  men  who 
then  came  to  Menelik  were  a  party  of  geographers  from  Rome. 
In  1879  Menelik  granted  the  Geographical  Society  of  Rome  some 
land  for  colonization  purposes.  And  now  began  Italy's  political 
actions  in  Ethiopia.  First  the  port  of  Assab  was  annexed, 
valuable  only  for  trading  purposes.  In  1SS5  Massanah  was  occu- 
pied, much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Abyssinians.  Massanah 
also  was  not  a  place  of  residence,  and  when  the  Italians  began  to 
push  themselves  farther  into  the  interior  the  Abyssinians  rose  and 
massacred  the  intruders  at  Dogali.  Meanwhile  the  Italian  envoy. 
Count  Antonelli,  sowed  dissension  between  Negus  Johannes  and 
Ras  Menelik.  Johannes  fell  March  9,  1889,  in  battle,  and  Menelik 
became  'King  of  Kings,'  signing  a  treaty  with  Italy  May  2,  1S89. 
It  is  this  Treaty  of  Ucalli  which  caused  the  late  war.  Article  17, 
according  to  the  Italian  text,  stipulates  that 'the  King  of  Kings 
of  Ethiopia  will  make  use  of  the  intervention  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment in  all  negotiations  with  foreign  powers. '  The  Ethiopians 
text  reads  as  follows:  'The  King  of  Kings  of  Ethiopia  may  use 
the  intervention  of  the  Italian  Government  in  all  negotiations 
with  foreign  powers. '  When  Menelik  heard  of  this  material  dif- 
ference he  protested  strongly  and  declared  that  his  dignity  would 
not  allow  him  to  acknowledge  the  Italian  text. 

"Why  should  he?  Whatever  services  the  Italians  had  rendered 
him  he  had  amply  rewarded  by  the  cession  of  the  province  of 
Homasen  and  Asmara,  and  the  commercial  advantages  granted 
to  Italy.  Italy's  influence  was  now  predominant  and  she  could 
have  lived  in  peace  with  Abyssinia.  But  the  Italians  have  now 
made  the  Abyssinians  wish  for  the  times  when  they  knew  of  white 
men  only  from  hearsay.  Antonelli  did  his  best  to  substitute 
another  text,  but  as  the  meaning  was  always  in  favor  of  the  Italian 
reading,  he  did  not  succeed.  At  last  Antonelli  became  so  abusive 
that  the  negus  ordered  him  from  the  country. 

"In  1893  Menelik  announced  his  intention  to  terminate  the 
treaty.  He  further  ordered  the  repayment  of  the  loan  of  $4oo,(XX) 
which  Ras  Makonnen  had  received  from  the  Italians.  The 
Italians  endeavored  to  put  Menelik  in  better  humor  by  delivering 
the  ammunition  still  due  to  the  Abyssinians,  sending  Dr.  Travessi 
as  an  emissary  with  the  convoy.  But  the  negus  remained  firm  in 
his  intention  to  break  with  Italy,  and  wrote  to  King  Humbert  that 
'he  could  not  believe  the  Italian  emissaries  were  empowered  to 
behave  in  the  manner  which  they  assumed  toward  the  King  of 
Kings.'  He  also  told  the  last  Italians  who  left  him  that  'the 
bullets  would  now  speak.' 
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"The  arms  and  ammunition  with  which  Menelik  fights  his 
battles  have  been  sold  to  him  principally  by  Italian  dealers.  The 
charge  that  foreign  powers  i)resented  him  with  arms  is  unfounded. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  best  machine-gun  in  the  possession  of 
Menelik  is  a  present  from  Italy  !  Nor  is  it  true  that  foreign 
officers  have  organized  the  Abyssinian  army.  That  would  not 
be  necessary,  for  the  negus  and  his  generals  have  plenty  of 
experience,  obtained  practically  on  the  field  of  battle. 

"The  quarrel  is  entirely  of  Italy's  seeking,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Italians  will  see  their  mistake.  Abyssinia  asks  no  more 
than  to  have  her  independence  respected,  and  v.-ill  not  interfere 
with  the  peaceful  development  of  the  Italian  colonies  even  now. 
Negus  Menelik  has  not  been  rendered  overbearing  by  his  success. 
He  is  known  as  a  just  prince,  and  is  proud  of  his  name,  'the 
father  of  judges. '  " — 'Iranslatedfor  The  Literary  Digest. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  SUDAN. 

IT  seems  just  possible  that  the  Sudan  expedition  which  Eng- 
land is  planning  will  not  be  carried  out.  Opposition  in  Eng- 
land to  the  project  is  gaining  strength.  The  opposition  of  the 
powers  is  becoming  more  decided.  In  France  and  Russia  the 
press  advocate  armed  intervention  to  prevent  England  from  ex- 
tending her  power  in  Egyjjt.  Perhaps  the  most  important  news 
is  that  Germany  is  by  no  means  as  friendly  to  England  as  she  was 
supposed  to  be.  The  German  consent  to  utilize  the  Egyptian 
funds  for  this  expedition  "has  a  string  to  it,"  and  its  import  has 
been  greatly  misunderstood  in  England.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on 
March  21,  addressed  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject. 
The  Westminster  Gazette  summarizes  his  remarks  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  Chamberlain  adroitly  drew  the  discussion  on  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  the  British  occupation,  and  the  wonderful 
change  that  it  had  wrought  upon  the  Egyptian  character.  Indeed, 
a  good  deal  of  the  speech  would  have  been  more  relevant  on  a 
motion  to  evacuate  Egypt.  'We  intend,'  he  declared,  'to  remain 
in  Egypt  until  we  think  we  can  safely  retire,  and  until  we  can  do 
so  without  endangering  all  that  has  previously  been  done.'  The 
Government's  policy  was  no  longer  a  policy  of  isolation.  Ger- 
many supports  us,  Austria  has  approved,  and  Italy  is  grateful. 
For  France  and  Russia — Mr.  Chamberlain  hesitated  a  little  as  he 
said  this — '  we  wait. '  And  mocking  laughter  from  the  Opposition 
broke  in.  The  advance  might  extend  to  Dongola.  but  that  is  as 
far  as  the  intention — Mr.  Chamberlain  corrected  himself;  'the 
present  intention' — of  the  Government  extended.  The  railway 
would  be  made  to  Akasheh,  and  where  the  railway  is  made  'we 
remain.'  'A  reckless  policy  of  adventure?'  Oh,  dear,  no! 
Merely  a  demonstration  to  avert  a  possible  revival  of  Dervish 
power,  which  would  be  roused  and  strengthened  in  the  event  of 
th:;  iall  of  Kassala.  The  Khalifa  is  said  to  have  lost  much  of  his 
hold  over  the  tribes.  If  that  be  so,  all  right,  but  if  we  find  the 
resistance  so  strong  as  to  put  an  unfair  strain  on  Egyptian 
resources,  we  shall  not  go  on." 

But  German  papers  declare,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  that 
Germany  does  not  support  England,  and  Italy  is  not  grateful.  The 
Opinionc,  Rome,  thinks  that  Italy  is  very  well  able  to  fight  her 
own  battles.  The  Popolo  Roma7io  points  out  that  the  garrison  at 
Kassala  is  not  likely  to  benefit  by  a  British  expedition,  and  that 
the  Italian  garrisons  in  the  Sudan  are  willing  to  hold  out  until 
succored.  The  German  papers  are  very  outspoken  in  their 
remarks.     The  Vossischc  Zcitung  says  : 

"Germany  has  assented  to  the  proposition  to  use  the  Egyptian 
reserve  fund  merely  to  demonstrate  her  loyalty  to  Italy.  It  is 
the  battle  of  Adowa  which  has  determined  our  policy  in  the  matter. 
But  Germany  reserves  to  herself  the  right  to  interfere  if  her 
interests  are  endangered,  and  a  change  is  certainly  not  contem- 
plated with  regard  to  our  policy  in  the  Transvaal  question." 

The  National  Zeitung  says  : 

"  England  has  been  benefited  more  by  the  Italian  colonization 
of  Africa  than  Italy  her.self .  It  is  therefore  a  simple  duty  on  the 
part  of  England  to  assist  Italy.  Austria  and  Germany  are  only 
Kjoncerned  with  the  third  partner  of  the  Triple  Alliance.     They  do 


not  intend  to  assist  revolutionary  movements  in  Italy  which  would 
place  that  country  under  French  influence,  nor  will  they  tolerate 
any  attempt  to  prevent  the  Italians  from  regaining  the  ground 
which  has  been  lost  lately.  But  Germany  and  Austria  can  not 
devise  plans  for  the  assistance  of  Italy  until  the  Italians  them- 
selves have  made  up  their  mind  as  to  what  they  will  do." 

Many  papers  resent  the  hints  thrown  out  by  the  British  press 
that  Germany  is  forced  to  assist  England  to  please  Austria,  who 
requires  England's  help  in  the  Balkans.  Thus  the  Neuesten 
Nachrichtcn,  Berlin,  a  "Bismarck  organ,"  says: 

"We  Germans  conduct  Germany's  foreign  policy,  not  the  Eng- 
lish. We  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  an  enemy  of  Russia,  and 
it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  London,  or  Rome,  or  Vienna  asks 
us  to  do  so.  The  London  papers  write  as  if  the  Austrian  Ministry 
dictated  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  German  Govern- 
ment should  therefore  prove  its  independence  immediately.  Ger- 
many's obligations  toward  the  Triple  Alliance  must  not  be  allowed 
to  endanger  our  friendship  with  Russia." 

According  to  the  Ecko,  Chancellor  Hohenlohe  is  much  pleased 
with  this  ebullition,  as  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  use  of  the  Egyp- 
tian reserve  fund  only  at  the  instigation  of  the  Emperor.  Public 
opinion  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  English,  and  Bismarck's 
attitude  receives  much  praise.  The  Statidprd,  London,  thinks 
that  all  this  is  pretty  hard  on  England,  but  the  English  people 
"have  learned  by  experience  that  neither  Paris  nor  Berlin  will 
judge  fairly  any  steps  taken  by  a  British  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs."  The  Opposition  papers  complain  that  the  country  is 
misled,  and  1  he  Daily  Chronicle  fears  that  Lord  Salisbury  will 
ruin  British  prestige  altogether.     The  paper  says  : 

"The  country  is  being  hurried  from  one  false  position  into 
another.  Foreign  policy  there  is  none.  Lord  Salisbury's  diplo- 
macy has,  in  truth,  been  one  unbroken  disaster.  His  Ministry 
has  only  been  in  power  a  few  months,  but  the  shocks,  anxiety, 
and  rebuffs  that  have  been  crowded  into  this  period  are  surely 
without  parallel  in  our  history  ;  and  this  is  the  moment  that  Lord 
Salisbury  has  chosen  for  committing  the  country  to  a  reckless 
undertaking  and  speculation,  the  outcome  of  which  no  man  can 
foresee.  Really,  it  seems  as  if  this  statesman,  who  has  lost  so 
heavily,  is  trying  to  retrieve  matters  by  one  last,  desperate  cast 
in  the  game  of  hazard." 

The  MaJichcster  Guardian  declares  that  every  foreign  power 
is  suspicious  of  England's  intentions.     It  says  : 

"Foreign  diplomats  are  convinced  that  the  expedition  to  Don- 
gola is  the  first  step  to  the  conquest  of  the  Sudan.  England  is 
now  convinced  that  the  Khalifa  is  not  as  powerful  as  formerly, 
and  his  overthrow  will  be  easj-.  The  expedition  is  undoubtedly 
intended  to  convert  England's  occupation  of  Egypt  into  unques- 
tionable English  rule.  The  same  reason  as  before  will  be  ad- 
vanced ;  it  will  be  said  that  England  must  remain  in  Upper 
Egypt  until  the  country  is  perfectly  quiet.  How  many  years  will 
that  be?" 

In  France  the  moment  is  regarded  as  favorable  to  question  about 
the  evacuation  of  Egypt.  M.  Berthelot,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  has  resigned,  ostensibly  on  account  of  ill  health,  in  reality 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  carry  the  antagonism  against  Eng- 
land to  extremes.     The  Temps  says : 

"France  can  not  allow  England  to  establish  herself  for  good  in 
Egypt,  and  that  would  be  the  outcome  of  this  expedition.  The 
expenses  of  the  expedition  are  now  reckoned  at  $2,500,000,  but  it 
will  soon  become  evident  that  this  sum  is  not  sufficient,  and  new 
calls  upon  the  Egyptian  finances  will  be  made,  and  hundreds  of 
millions  will  be  lost,  as  well  as  thousands  of  lives.  France  must, 
therefore,  prohibit  the  use  of  Egyptian  funds,  and  Russia  will 
assist  her." 

What  the  Russian  Government  thinks  in  the  matter  is  described 
by  a  leader  in  the  Novoye  Vremya.w'h'ich  runs  as  follows  : 

"  Under  pretense  that  the  prestige  of  Europe  will  suffer  in  Africa 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Italians.  England  intends  to  send  troops  to 
the  Sudan.  In  reality  it  is  on  a  tour  of  conquest.  By  such  an 
expedition  the  question  of  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  would  be  laid 
on  the  table  for  a  long  time  to  come.     The  best  solution  of  the 
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difficulty  would  be  if  Italy  concludes  peace  with  Menelik.  This 
would  cross  England's  Machiavellian  policy.  Italy  can  not  pur- 
chase the  help  of  England  without  endangering  her  relations  with 
her  most  powerful  ally,  Germany.  England's  good- will  is  gener- 
ally dear  at  any  price." 

In  Belgium,  too,  the  British  Sudan  expedition  is  regarded  as 
another  attempt  to  obtain  the  mastery  over  all  Africa. 

The  litdependance  Beige,  Brussels,  thinks  the  Germans  are 
justified  in  regarding  England's  movements  with  suspicion.  "  It 
is  very  doubtful  that  the  Sudan  expedition  would  be  advantageous 
to  German  colonial  interests, "  says  this  paper  ;  "  the  Berlin  authori- 
ties know  just  about  what  English  disinterestedness  means." 


A    PROTEST  AGAINST  THE    MAKING   OF 
SPURIOUS    HISTORY. 

ALTHO  the  foreign  reservation  at  Yokohama  contains  only  a 
few  thousand  souls,  and  the  English-speaking  section  is 
limited  to  a  few  hundred,  it  enjoys  the  distinction  of  possessing 
two  papers  which  are  widely  read  throughout  the  East,  and  exer- 
cise an  influence  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  the  settlement  where  they  are  published.  Both  are  edited  by 
Englishmen  of  culture  and  refinement ,  both  hold  a  reputation 
for  truth  and  honesty  of  purpose  for  which  they  might  well  be 
envied  by  journals  with  a  much  larger  circulation.  But  while 
The  Japan  Gazette '\s  subject  to  the  proverbial  narrow-minded- 
ness of  the  average  Englishman  where  the  interests  of  his  country 
are  at  stake.  The  Japan  Mail  x&v&aX'a  that  the  naval  training  of 
its  editor— a  former  officer  of  the  British  navy— has  made  him 
more  liberal-minded.  This  is  specially  noticeable  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  question  of  Canadian  seal  fisheries.  The  Japan 
Gazette,  in  an  article  on  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  England,  said  : 

"Another  remarkable  concession  made  by  England  is  the  ap- 
pointment to  arbitrate  the  claims  of  the  Canadian  sealers.  The 
United  States  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  the  Paris  tribunal 
and  to  abide  by  its  decisions.  Yet  Congress  refused  to  permit 
the  expenditure  of  the  money  awarded.  This  was  in  singular 
contrast  to  the  readiness  wMth  which  England  paid  the  Alabama 
indemnity.  To  appoint  more  arbitrators  is  like  carrying  a  deci- 
sion of  a  supreme  court  to  a  county  court.  Whether  this  concilia- 
tory attitude  will  give  rise  to  increased  friendliness  between  the 
two  powers,  or  encourage  America  to  make  more  exacting  de- 
mands in  another  direction,  time  will  prove." 

The  Mail  protests  that  such  assertions  are  not  only  incorrect, 
but  also  likely  to  arouse  ill  feeling.  It  continues  its  argument  as 
follows : 

"The  Paris  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  by  whose  decision  both 
powers  agreed  to  abide,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
compensation.  Its  function  was  simply  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
jurisdiction  problem  ;  the  rights  properly  exercisable  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  respectively  in  Bering  Sea.  The 
Tribunal  ruled  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  and  there  its  business 
ended.  It  then  rested  with  the  United  States  to  choose  whether 
the  amount  of  the  damages  should  be  settled  through  diplomatic 
channels,  or  whether  it  should  be  referred  to  arbitrators— asses- 
sors would,  perhaps,  be  a  more  correct  term— specially  appointed 
for  the  purposes.  Mr.  Gresham  chose  the  route  of  diplomacy, 
and  after  negotiations  extending  over  a  considerable  period,  it 
was  agreed  between  the  foreign  departments  in  London  and 
Washington  that  a  sum  of  $425,000— we  are  not  quite  sure  of  the 
figure— represented  a  fair  assessment  of  the  losses  inflicted  on  the 
Canadians  by  the  illegal  procedure  of  the  United  States  in  Bering 
Sea.  liut  before  the  money  could  be  disbursed  by  the  Treasury 
in  Washington,  two  processes  had  to  be  completed  :  the  Senate's 
ratification  of  the  arrangement  had  to  be  made,  and  Congress 
had  to  vote  an  appropriation.  Both  steps  failed.  Nothing  re- 
mained then  except  to  call  in  the  services  of  assessors  appointed 
by  both  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  and  that  is  what  has  now  been 
done.  ICverylhing  has  followed  the  ordinary  routine.  There  has 
been  no  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  There 
has  been  no  concession  r)n  England's  part.  There  has  been  no 
'carrying  the  decision  of  a  supreme  court  to  a  county  court." 


POLITICAL  ASPIRATIONS   OF  THE    POPE. 

WHENEVER  the  world  is  threatened  by  a  great  war,  one  of 
the  questions  that  arise  is,  "How  will  the  Pope  stand?" 
Leo  XIII.,  especially,  has  managed  to  regain  some  of  the  ancient 
power  of  the  Holy  See.  In  the  press,  it  is  true,  the  attention  paid 
by  the  powers  to  the  Pope  is  generally  regarded  as  a  mere  act  of 
politeness  toward  one  whose  former  influence  entitles  him  to 
courtesy ;  but  here  and  there  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
the  Pope  has  not  yet  renounced  one  iota  of  his  proud  claim  of 
being  the  chief  of  all  princes  and  governments.  The  Tageblatt, 
Leipzig,  gives  a  summary  of  Friedrich  v.  Schulte's"  Power  of  the 
Popes,"  from  which  we  take  the  following  : 

"Altho  the  infallibility  and  universal  power  of  the  Pope  were 
not  proclaimed  until  July  18,  1870,  every  pious  Catholic  must 
believe  that  the  Pope  has  always  possessed  these  qualities.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  pojjes  since  Gregorius  VII.  have  always 
claimed  that  a  secular  power  is  from  evil,  and  claim  the  right  to 
direct  it.  Literal  translations  are  given  by  v.  Schultet  of  the  bulls 
and  encyclicals  in  which  the  popes  grant  kingdoms  and  territories 
to  princes,  or  deprive  them,  at  least  nominall)',  of  their  power,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Emperors  Henry  IV.,  Frederick  I.,  Otto  IV., 
King  Henry  VIII.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  others.  In  all  such  cases 
the  vassals  of  these  sovereigns  are  freed  from  their  oath  of  fealty 
by  authority  of  the  Pope,  loyal  subjects  of  princes  who  have 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Rome  are  made  slaves  and  presented 
to  the  Pope's  friends.  According  to  papal  doctrine  the  laws  of 
the  church  are  founded  upon  inspiration,  and  the  Pope  is  there- 
fore justified  in  annuling  each  and  every  secular  law,  treaty,  or 
constitution  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  rights  of  the  church  are 
infringed.  The  Pope  has  made  use  of  this  right  in  very  recent 
times.  Thus  Pius  IX.  annulled  the  Austrian  Constitution  of  1867 
and  the  laws  of  1868  because  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
religious  belief,  freedom  of  scientific  research  and  of  education 
lead  to  the  assumption  that  heretics,  i.e.,  Protestants,  may  be 
buried  with  Catholics  if  they  have  no  burial-ground  of  their  own. 
In  1875  Pius  IX.  declared  null  and  void  the  Prussian  May  Laws. 
The  Pope  has  the  unqualified  right  to  exercise  censorship  over  all 
writings,  and  is  the  sole  authority  over  the  legal  status  of  excom- 
municated persons.  As  Pius  IX.  declares  most  emphatically  that 
the  popes  have  never  exceeded  their  power,  no  Government  is  safe 
if  the  masses  can  be  brought  to  accept  the  Papal  doctrines." 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung,  Cologne,  says : 

"There  is  absolutely  no  guarantee  that  present  and  future  popes 
act  diff^erently  from  their  predecessors  since  Gregorius  VII. 
Bayonets  will  not  help  the  state  in  a  quarrel  with  the  church,  for 
according  to  Papal  teaching  faith  need  not  be  kept  in  dealing  with 
excommunicated  persons.  The  strict  observance  of  Papal  orders 
in  a  struggle  with  excommunicated  governments  is  followed  by  a 
remission  of  punishment  for  other  sins.  The  governments  of  the 
present  day  are  therefore  compelled  to  guard  their  interests  against 
the  possible  consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  infallibility.  In 
Great  Britain  the  Irish  bishops  are  compelled  to  make  oath  and 
declare  that  they  do  not  believe  in  Papal  infallibility." 

In  the  Revue  de  Paris,  M.  Eugen  Spuller,  ex-Cabinet  Minister 
of  France  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Leon  Gambetta, 
opposes  the  current  idea  that  Leo  XIII.  has  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  reconcile  France.  M.  Spuller  is  of  opinion  that  the  Pope 
realizes  that  democracy  must  before  long  replace  monarchy  and 
feudalism  everywhere,  and  he  prudently  prepares  the  church  to 
fit  snugly  into  the  new  order  of  things.     He  says : 

"The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  France  are  Catholics,  but 
they  are  also  Republicans.  It  is  unjust  to  the  Pope  to  believe 
that  he  does  not  realize  this,  and  his  attitude  toward  France,  in 
opposition  to  the  opinions  of  his  surroundings  and  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  proves  that  he  is  sincere  in  his  friendship  for  France. 
The  Pope's  attitude  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  his  views  of  the 
future  development  of  the  political  situation.  There  is  an  evolu- 
tion in  progress  in  the  church  ;  it  is  becoming  modernized.  The 
Pope  is  gradually  loosening  the  bonds  which  seemed  to  identify 
the  church  everywhere  with  the  monarcjiical  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  Pope  enables  the  church  to  draw  nearer  to  the  'democ- 
racies,' and  to  ally  herself  with  them.     This  explains  why  the 
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Pope  lends  a  willing  ear  to  the  American  bishops,  and  his  great 
interest  in  the  labor  question,  only  recently  manifested  in  his 
encyclical  De  cotidzti'one  opifictim.  The  policy  of  the  church  has 
undergone  a  process  of  rejuvenation,  and  means  to  play  a  new 
part.  If  we  regard  the  policy  of  the  Pope  from  his  own  high 
standpoint,  we  will  understand  the  responsibilities  of  his  position, 
and  will  not  hastily  regard  his  work  as  a  failure.  New  conflicts 
between  the  church  and  the  French  Republic  may  arise,  but  Leo 
XIII. 's  policy  will  succeed.  Already  he  has  obtained  a  moral 
superiority  greater  than  that  of  any  princ^  of  our  times." 

In  the  Waisenfretind,  Columbus,  O.,  we  find  the  following 
■explanation  of  the  Pope's  claim  to  be  recognized  as  a  secular 
power : 

"It  is  quite  true  that  Christ  said  :  'My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world, '  for  the  power  of  the  church  rests  not  upon  blood  and  iron 
like  that  of  the  earthly  governments.  But  if  Christ  possessed  no 
earthly  goods,  is  that  a  reason  for  Christians  to  rob  themselves  of 
all  their  possessions?  It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  no  man  could 
be  a  Christian  who  does  not  cease  to  possess  property.  But  if 
this  holds  good  for  every-day  Christians,  why  not  for  the  Pope? 
Who  will  say  that  all  Christian  princes  during  the  past  centuries 
have  held  their  power  unjustly?  And  if  another  Christian  can 
be  a  secular  prince,  why  not  the  Pope?  True,  \\\^  spiritical power 
is  not  dependent  upon  his  possession  of  temporal  power,  but  if 
the  Pope  were  to  give  up  his  claim  to  temporal  power  he  would 
not  be  as  independent  as  he  needs  must  be  if  he  is  to  fulfil  his 
exalted  duties.  History  proves  that  the  Pope  must  be  indepen- 
dent, and  that  it  is  a  blessing  for  Christianity  if  the  Pope  is  also 
a  secular  prince. " — Translated  for  ^hv.  Literary  Digest. 


AUGUST  BEBEL,  "THE  POPE  OF  SOCIALISM." 

IN  the  struggle  of  the  proletariat  against  authority  which  is  at 
present  going  on  in  Germany,  there  is  no  figure  of  greater 
interest  than  Bebel,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Socialists. 
His  power  is  immense.  Of  the  397  members  of  the  German 
Reichstag,  47  follow  him — the  only  party  that  can  be  depended 
upon  implicitly  to  hold  together  on  important  questions.  The 
Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitu7ig,  Berlin,  in  an  article  on  this 
remarkable  man,  endeavors  to  explain  the  source  of  his  power. 
That  paper  says : 

"Bebel  manages  to  make  himself  conspicuous  in  a  manner  that 
is  getting  to  be  unbearable  to  even  the  most  liberal-minded  of 
bourgeois  parliamentarians.  But  that  is  part  of  the  revolutionary 
strategy.  '  The  millions  outside'  are  supposed  to  understand  that, 
when  Bebel  speaks,  all  parliamentary  life  is  centered  in  him  and 
his  party.  Every  sentence  uttered,  every  gesture  of  the  leader 
of  this  party  is  intended  to  impress  the 'labor  battalions'  with 
their  importance,  until  they  go  almost  insane  in  the  assumption 
that  they  shape  the  destiny  of  the  nation.  And  this  fanatical 
belief  in  their  importance  serves  as  an  earnest  of  what  they  will 
accomplish  when  their  day  of  triumph  has  come.  It  is  a  riddle  to 
us  why  so  many  members  of  the  bourgeoisie  favor  and  assist  the 
Socialists.  The  only  explanation  we  can  find  is,  that  familiarity 
with  the  danger  has  bred  contempt.  'The  Red  Specter  is  an  old 
acquaintance;'  they  say,  'even  grandfather  used  to  remark  that 
the  reactionary  elements  endeavor  to  frighten  us  with  it  when  an 
attack  upon  our  liberties  is  intended.' 

"  Is  Bebel  in  earnest  ?  We  think  nobody  is  more  in  earnest  than 
this  man.  He  is  the  dictatorial  leader  of  a  party  which  claims 
much  more  than  its  just  share  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  a 
party  which  declares  openly  enough  that  it  will  not  be  satisfied 
until 'everything  based  upon  the  historical  tradition  of  what  a 
state  should  be'  has  been  drowned  in  a  sea  of  blood  and  buried 
under  ruins. 

"August  Bebel  is,  politically,  a  man  very  different  from  Las- 
salle  or  Marx.  The  latter  was  an  abstract  thinker  and  fanatic, 
without  personal  influence,  and  Lassalle  was  so  arrogant  that  he 
died  just  in  time  to  save  himself  from  being  cast  aside  by  the 
workingmen.  The  man  who  wishes  to  exercise  a  lasting  influ- 
ence over  a  class  must  be  flesh  of  their  flesh  and  bone  of  their 
bone.  The  jealous  bourgeoisie  of  the  French  Revolution  was  rep- 
resented by  the  typical  bourgeois  Robespierre.     The  French  army 


recognized  Napoleon  as  the  man  in  whom  all  those  qualities  were 
found  of  which  the  soldier  is  proudest.  Such  a  representative 
man,  such  an  incarnation  of  all  the  instincts  and  energy  of  his 
class,  is  Bebel.  And  this  man  has  sworn  to  destroy  society,  its 
civilization  and  moral  laws,  as  at  present  vested  in  the  modern 
state.  Bebel  is  the  leader  of  a  democracy  which  has  declared  war 
to  the  knife  to  every  kind  of  aristocracy  and  every  view  of  life 
whose  virtues  are  based  upon  social  inferiority  and  superiority. 
This  democracy  is  utterly  careless  of  possible  consequences. 
With  diabolical  quickness  Bebel  discovered  that  the  corner  pillars 
of  existing  society  are  man's  pride  in  a  warrior's  calling  and 
woman's  virtue  and  purity  as  a  housewife.  With  diabolical  in- 
stinct this  born  representative  of  proletarian  promiscuousness  has 
found  the  weaknesses  of  his  opponents  and  used  them  for  his  own 
ends.  He  has  managed  to  bring  about  a  state  of  things  in  which 
earnest  opponents  of  revolution  are  forced  to  reckon  with  the  un- 
reliability of  their  allies. 

"More  than  twenty  editions  of  Bebel's  '  Frau'  have  been  pub- 
lished, a  book  in  which  the  author  defends  the  thesis  that  the  de- 
mand for  woman's  purity  is  due  to  bourgeoisie  pride  only.  Who 
has  read  these  twenty  editions?  The  wives  of  the  workingmen  ? 
Hardly!  Of  Bebel's  attacks  upon  the  honor  of  men — least  said 
is  soonest  mended.  Look  at  the  newspapers  read  by  the  bour- 
geoisie, and  at  the  plays  favored  by  them  ;  they  are  all  '  Bebelish. ' 
No  wonder  that  the  man  who  tells  the  bourgeoisie  that  they  are 
ripe  for  the  overthrow,  the 'great  Kladderadatsch, '  finds  friends 
and  helpers  among  them." — Translated  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

The  Amsterdam  Nieuws  van  den  Dag-  thinks  the  United  States  foreign 
policy  is  an  effective  illustration  of  the  old  proverb  that  "nothing  is  eaten 
as  hot  as  it  is  cooked."  The  American  threats  against  England  and  Spain, 
tittered  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  have  changed  to  gentle  whispers  and  the  whole 
business  is  going  to  end  in  a  fizzle. 

Until  now  the  German  steamer  Wissman  was  the  only  steamboat  of  any 
consequence  on  Lake  Nyassa.  A  company  has  been  formed  in  England  to 
exploit  the  trade  of  the  lake,  and  two  steamboats  are  being  built  for  the 
purpose 

The  latest  novelty  in  railroad  carriages  is  a  "writing-compartment." 
.The  Prussian  state  railroads  are  experimenting  with  hanging  carriages, 
which  run  so  smoothly  that  it  is  possible  to  write  in  them.  An  extra  charge 
will  be  made  for  the  use  of  these  carriages,  as  for  the  sleepers  and  dining- 
cars.  It  is  expected  that  business  men  will  largely  avail  tliemselves  of  the 
innovation. 

A  Conservative  society  after  the  manner  of  the  English  Primrose 
League  is  to  be  organized  in  Germany.  It  is  to  be  called  the  Cornflower 
League,  in  memory  of  Emperor  William  I.,  whose  favorite  flower  was  the 
common  cornflower  {Centaurear  Cyanus).  Objects  of  the  league  are  the 
defense  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  monarchy,  law  and  order.  Emperor 
William  is  to  be  Lord  Protector,  Bismarck  Grand  Master  of  the  League. 

And  now  the  Uitlanders  at  Johannesburg  complain  of  the  "  Americaniza- 
tion "  of  the  Rand!  The  English  complain  that  much  of  the  machinery 
formerly  ordered  in  England  is  now  imported  from  the  United  States. 


"We  regard  Italy's  attempts  to  conquer  Abyssinia  without  jealousy." — 
London  Times.  — Kladdekadatsch. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


LINCOLN'S   DROLL   DUEL. 

THERE  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  burlesque  duehng  to  sur- 
pass the  incident  of  the  meeting  on  "the  field  of  honor"  be- 
tween Abe  Lincoln  and  General  James  Shields.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1842.  Among  the  Democratic  officials  then  living  in 
Springfield,  111.,  was  once  James  Shields,  now  known  as  General 
Shields.  He  was,  says  Miss  Tarbell.  in  her  latest  paper  on  Lincoln 
{McClttre's  for  April),  a  hot-headed,  blustering  Irishman,  not 
without  ability,  and  certainly  courageous— a  good  politician,  and, 
on  the  whole,  a  very  well-liked  man.  But  the  swagger  and  noise 
with  which  he  accomplished  his  duties,  and  his  habit  of  being 
continually  on  the  defensive,  made  him  the  butt  of  Whig  ridicule. 
It  is  easy  to  believe  "that  nothing  could  have  given  greater  satis- 
faction to  Lincoln  and  his  friends  than  having  an  opponent  who, 
whenever  they  joked  him,  flew  into  a  rage  and  challenged  them 
to  fight."  We  now  let  Miss  Tarbell  tell  the  story  of  one  of  the 
funniest  duels  on  record  : 

"At  the  time  when  Lincoln  was  visiting  Miss  Todd  at  Mr. 
Francis's  house,  the  Whigs  were  much  excited  over  the  fact  that 
the  Democrats  had  issued  an  order  forbidding  the  payment  of 
State  taxes  in  State  bank-notes.  The  bank-notes  were  in  fact 
practically  worthless,  for  the  State  finances  were  suffering  a  vio- 
lent reaction  from  the  extravagant  legislation  of  1836  and  1837. 
One  of  the  popular  ways  of  attacking  an  obnoxious  political  doc- 
trine in  that  day  was  writing  letters  from  some  imaginary  back- 
woods settlement,  setting  forth  in  homely  vernacular  the  writer's 
views  of  the  question,  and  showing  how  its  application  affected 
his  part  of  the  world.  These  letters  were  really  a  rude  form  of 
the  ■  Biglow  Papers'  or  '  Nasby  Letters. '  Soon  after  the  order  was 
issued  by  the  Illinois  officials  demanding  silver  instead  of  bank- 
notes in  payment  of  taxes,  Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  to  a  Springfield 
paper  from  the  '  Lost  Townships, '  signing  it  'Aunt  Rebecca.'  Ii> 
it  he  described  the  plight  to  which  the  new  order  had  brought  the 
neighborhood,  and  he  intimated  that  the  only  reason  for  issuing 
such  an  order  was  that  the  State  officers  might  have  their  salaries 
paid  in  silver.  Shields  was  ridiculed  unmercifully  in  the  letter 
for  his  vanity  and  his  gallantry. 

"It  happened  that  there  were  several  young  women  in  Spring- 
field who  had  received  rather  too  pronounced  attention  from  Mr. 
Shields,  and  who  were  glad  to  see  him  tormented.  Among  them 
were  Miss  Todd  and  her  friend  Miss  Julia  Jayne.  Lincoln's  letter 
from  the  'Lost  Townships'  was  such  a  success  that  they  followed 
it  up  with  one  in  which  'Aunt  Rebecca'  proposed  to  the  gallant 
auditor,  and  a  few  days  later  they  published  some  very  bad 
verses,  signed  'Cathleen,'  celebrating  the  wedding. 

"Springfield  was  highly  entertained,  less  by  the  verses  than  by 
the  fury  of  Shields.  He  would  have  satisfaction,  he  said,  and  he 
sent  a  friend,  one  General  Whitesides,  to  the  paper,  to  ask  for  the 
name  of  the  writer  of  the  communications.  The  editor,  in  a  quan- 
dary, went  to  Lincoln,  who,  unwilling  that  Miss  Todd  and  Miss 
Jayne  should  figure  in  the  affair,  ordered  that  his  own  name  be 
given  as  the  author  of  letters  and  poem.  This  was  only  about  ten 
days  after  the  first  letter  had  appeared,  on  September  2,  and 
Lincoln  left  Springfield  in  a  day  or  two  for  a  long  trip  on  the  cir- 
cuit. He  was  at  Tremont  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
two  of  his  friends,  E.  H.  Merryman  and  William  Butler,  drove 
up  hastily.  Shields  and  his  friend  Whitesides  were  behind,  they 
said,  the  irate  Irishman  vowing  he  would  challenge  Lincoln. 
They,  knowing  that  Lincoln  was  '  unpractised  both  as  to  diplomacy 
and  weapons, '  had  started  as  soon  as  they  had  learned  that  Shields 
had  left  Springfield,  had  passed  him  in  the  night,  and  were  there 
to  see  Lincoln  through. 

"It  was  not  long  before  Shields  and  Whitesides  arrived,  and 
soon  Lincoln  received  a  note  in  which  the  indignant  auditor  said  : 
'I  will  take  the  liberty  of  requiring  a  full,  positive,  and  absolute 
retraction  of  all  offensive  allusions  used  by  you  in  these  commu- 
nications in  relation  to  my  private  character  and  standing  as  a 
man,  as  an  apology  for  the  insults  conveyed  in  them.  This  may 
prevent  consequences  which  no  one  will  regret  more  than  myself. ' 

"Lincoln  immediately  replied  that,  since  Shields  had  not  stopped 

to  inquire  whether  he  really  was  the  author  of  the  articles,  had 

•  not  pointe«l  out  what  was  offensive  in  thcni,  had  assumed  facts 


and  hinted  at  consequences,  he  could  not  submit  to  answer  the 
note.  Shields  wrote  again,  but  Lincoln  simply  replied  that  he 
could  receive  nothing  but  a  withdrawal  of  the  first  note  or  a  chal- 
lenge. To  this  he  steadily  held,  even  refusing  to  answer  the 
question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  letters,  which  Shields  finally 
put.  It  was  inconsistent  with  his  honor  to  negotiate  for  peace 
with  Mr.  Shields,  he  said,  unless  Mr.  Shields  withdrew  his  former 
offensive  letter.  Seconds  were  immediately  named  :  Whitesides 
by  Shields,  Merryman  by  Lincoln  ;  and  tho  they  talked  of  peace, 
Whitesides  declared  he  could  not  mention  it  to  his  principal. 
'  He  would  challenge  me  next,  and  as  soon  cut  my  throat  as  not.' 
"This  was  on  the  igth,  and  that  night  the  party  returned  to 
Springfield.  But  in  some  way  the  affair  had  leaked  out,  and 
fearing  arrest,  Lincoln  and  Merryman  left  town  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  instructions  were  left  with  Butler.  If  Shields  would 
withdraw  his  first  note,  and  write  another  asking  if  Lincoln  was 
the  author  of  the  offensive  articles,  and,  if  so,  asking  for  gentle- 
manly satisfaction,  then  Lincoln  had  prepared  a  letter  explaining 
the  whole  affair.  If  Shields  would  not  do  this,  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  fight.  Lincoln  left  the  following  preliminaries  for  the 
duel : 

^^^  First.  Weapons:  Cavalry  broadswords  of  tlie  largest  size,  precisely- 
equal  in  all  respects,  and  such  as  now  used  by  the  cavalry  company  at 
Jacksonville. 

"  '  Second.  Position  :  A  plank  ten  feet  long,  and  from  nine  to  twelve  inches- 
broad,  to  be  firmly  fixed  on  edge  on  the  ground,  as  the  line  between  us, 
which  neither  is  to  pass  his  foot  over  on  forfeit  of  his  life.  Next,  a  line 
drawn  on  the  ground  on  either  side  of  said  plank  and  parallel  with  it,  each 
at  the  distance  of  the  whole  length  of  the  sword  and  three  feet  additional 
from  the  plank  ;  and  the  passing  of  his  own  such  line  by  either  party  dur- 
ing the  fight  shall  be  deemed  a  surrender  of  the  contest. 

"  '  Third.  Time  :  On  Thursday  evening  at  five  o'clock,  if  you  can  get  it  so ; 
but  in  no  case  to  be  at  a  greater  distance  of  time  than  Friday  evening  at 
five  o'clock. 

"  ^  Four  tit.  Place  :  Within  three  miles  of  Alton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  the  particular  spot  to  be  agreed  upon  by  you.' 

"As  Mr.  Shields  refused  to  withdraw  his  first  note,  the  entire 
party  started  for  the  rendezvous  across  the  Mississippi.  Lincoln 
and  Merryman  drove  together  in  a  dilapidated  old  buggy,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  rattled  a  number  of  broadswords.  It  was  the 
morning  of  the  22d  of  September  when  the  duelists  arrived  in  the 
town.  There  are  people  still  living  in  Alton  who  remember  their 
coming.  'The  party  arrived  about  the  middle  of  the  morning," 
says  Mr.  Edward  Levis,  'and  soon  crossed  the  river  to  a  sand- 
bar which  at  the  time  was,  by  reason  of  the  low  water,  a  part  of 
the  Missouri  mainland.  The  means  of  conveyance  was  an  old 
horse-ferry  that  was  operated  by  a  man  named  Chapman.  The 
weapons  were  in  the  keeping  of  the  friends  of  the  principals,  and 
no  care  was  taken  to  conceal  them  ;  in  fact,  they  were  openly  dis- 
played. Naturally,  there  was  a  great  desire  among  the  male 
population  to  attend  the  duel,  but  the  managers  of  the  affair  would 
not  permit  any  but  their  own  party  to  board  the  ferryboat. 
Skiffs  were  very  scarce,  and  but  a  few  could  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunit}'^  in  this  way.  I  had  to  content  myself  with  stand- 
ing on  the  levee  and  watching  proceedings  at  long  range. ' 

"The  party  had  scarcely  reached  the  sand-bar  before  they  were 
joined  by  some  unexpected  friends.  Lincoln  and  Merryman,  on 
their  way  to  Alton,  had  stopped  at  White  Hall  for  dinner.  Across 
the  street  from  the  hotel  lived  Mr.  Elijah  Lott,  an  acquaintance 
of  Merryman 's.  Mr.  Lott  was  not  long  in  finding  out  what  was 
on  foot,  and  as  soon  as  the  duelists  had  departed,  he  drove  to 
Carrollton,  where  he  knew  that  Colonel  John  J.  Hardin  and 
several  other  friends  of  Lincoln  were  attending  court,  and  warned 
them  of  the  trouble.  Hardin  and  one  or  two  others  immediately 
started  for  Alton.  They  arrived  in  time  to  calm  Shields,  and  ta 
aid  the  seconds  in  adjusting  matters  'with  honor  to  all  concerned.' 

"That  the  duelists  returned  in  good  spirits  is  evident  from  Mr. 
Levis's  reminiscences:  'It  was  not  very  long,'  says  he,  'until  the 
boat  was  seen  returning  to  Alton.  As  it  drew  near  I  saw  what 
was  presumably  a  mortally  wounded  man  lying  on  the  bow  of  the 
boat.  His  shirt  appeared  to  be  bathed  in  blood.  I  distinguished 
Jacob  Smith,  a  constable,  fanning  the  supposed  victim  vigorously. 
The  people  on  the  bank  held  their  breath  in  suspense,  and  guesses 
were  freely  made  as  to  which  of  the  two  men  h.id  been  so  terribly 
wounded.  But  suspense  was  soon  turned  to  chagrin  and  relief 
when  it  transpired  that  the  supposed  candidate  for  another  world 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  thana  log  covered  with  a  red  shirt. 
This  ruse  had  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  fool  the  people  on  the 
levee  ;  and  it  worked  to  perfection.  Lincoln  and  Shields  came  off^ 
the  boat  together,  chatting  in  a  nnmlKilant  and  pleasant  manner. '" 
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CAPERS  OF  A    MONKEY. 

JUST  as  the  wisest  man  will  sometimes  laugh  at  a  silly  joke,  so 
even  the  most  sedate  persons  can  never  resist  an  opportunity 
of  watching  the  antics  of  a  monkey.  There  is  an  article  in 
Chambers' s  Journal  (March  14)  descriptive  of  "Pets  and  Pests  in 
the  Barbadoes,"  by  Major  Battersby,  F.R.A.S.,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  concerning  one  of  the  pets : 

"'Bhunder, '  the  Capuchin  monkey  which  we  keep  chained  to  a 
running    ring   under   the  evergreen   tree    {Ficus   nitida)   which 
shades  our  front  door,  is  fond  of  a  small  crab  now  and  then.     He 
has  a  salutary  respect  for  the  claws  of  the  smallest ;  and  a  large 
one  he  will  not  face  at  all.     His  method  with  one  of  suitable  size 
is  to  knock  it  about  with  his  paw  by  quick  pats  until  it  is  sufficiently 
dazed  to  give  him  a  chance  of  smashing  its  claw  with  a  large  stone. 
Once  he  has  succeeded  in  that,  he  knows  his  victim  is  defenceless, 
and  tears  it  to  pieces  and  devours  it  at  his  leisure.     He  is  a  cruel 
little  beast,  just  like  a  boy  of  limited  intelligence  and  bad  hered- 
ity.    Once  a  poor  little  green  paroquet,  which  lived  in  the  ver- 
anda and  was  perfectly  tame,  was  foolish  enough  to  pay  him  a 
visit.     He  carefully  plucked  her,  and  then  drowned  the  unfortu- 
nate bird  in  his  water-pot,  after  which  his  mistress  declined  to 
speak  to  him  for  several  days.     His  great  friend  is   'Cox'    the 
kitten — indeed,  the  affection   of  Capuchin  monkeys  for  cats  is 
well  known  and  remarkable.     It  must  be  allowed  that  Bhunder's 
affection  for  Cox  is  of  a  very  selfish  character.     He  will  not  give 
her  a  morsel  of  his  food,  even  when  he  can  eat  no  more  himself, 
but  confines  himself  to  seizing  her  whenever  she  comes  near  him, 
taking  a  turn  of  her  tail  round  his  neck,  and  upsetting  her  by 
catching  her  foreleg  on  the  far  side  and  drawing  it  under  her 
body.     Then  he  rolls  her  about  on  the  ground  and  teases  her,  till 
she  tries  to  retaliate  by  scratching  him,  when  he  gets  hold  of  all 
her  four  paws  and  holds  her  down  firmly. 

"Bhunder's  good  time  comes  when  the  rain  has  turned  the  soil 
round  his  tree  to  mud,  and  the  latter  has  caked  in  the  swivel  of 
his  chain,  and  clogged  it  so  that  it  will  not  turn.  He  knows  by 
experience  that  he  has  now  only  to  catch  the  chain  over  a  branch 
and  twist  till  it  breaks.  Meanwhile,  he  has  been  studying  a 
scheme  of  mischief.  He  generally  begins  by  entering  the  dining- 
room  through  the  open  windows  and  mixing  oil,  vinegar,  salt, 
mustard,  hot  sauces,  and  pepper  in  an  awful  mess  upon  the  table- 
cloth. He  can  open  any  box  so  long  as  the  fastening  is  not  beyond 
his  strength.  It  is  never  beyond  his  intellect.  Driven  from  the 
dining-room  by  the  angry  butler,  he  proceeds  to  tease  the  other 
pets,  pull  out  the  macaws'  tail  feathers,  upset  their  drinking-water, 
tear  off  the  hibiscus  flowers,  and  eat  the  gardenia  blossoms,  and 
generally  enjoy  himself.  When  tired  of  mischief,  he  commonly 
walks  in  and  surrenders  himself  with  a  grin,  knowing  that  volun- 
tary submission  is  the  best  way  to  avoid  punishment.  He  never 
wishes  to  escape,  knowing  how  well  off  he  is.  Indeed,  when  the 
butler  brings  in  afternoon  tea,  he  has  a  standing  order  to  release 
Bhunder,  who  rushes  into  the  house  and  upstairs  to  get  his  share. 
He  does  not  try  to  run  wild  on  these  occasions,  well  knowing  that, 
with  two  or  three  yards  of  chain  attached  to  him,  he  would  be  an 
easy  prey.  When  we  wish  to  tease  him  we  give  him  a  tin  money- 
box with  a  few  pence  in  it.  He  can  see  the  money  through  the 
slit,  but  neither  shaking  nor  banging  on  the  door  will  extract  it. 
He  can  never  resist  trying  the  experiment,  and  gets  angry  when 
laughed  at." 


Oldest  Rosebush  in  the  World.— "The  oldest  rosebush 

in  the  world,"  says  Current  Literal icre,  "is  found  at  Hildesheim, 
a  small  city  of  Hanover,  where  it  emerges  from  the  subsoil  of  the 
church  of  the  cemetery.  Its  roots  are  found  in  the  subsoil,  and 
the  primitive  stem  has  been  dead  for  a  long  time,  but  the  new 
stems  have  made  a  passage  through  a  crevice  in  the  wall,  and 
cover  almost  the  entire  church  with  their  branches  for  a  width 
and  height  of  forty  feet.  The  age  of  this  tree  is  interesting  both 
to  botanists  and  gardeners.  According  to  tradition,  the  Hildes- 
heim rosebush  was  planted  by  Charlemagne  in  833,  and  the 
church  having  been  burned  down  in  the  eleventh  century,  the 
root  continued  to  grow  in  the  subsoil.  Mr.  Raener  has  recently 
published  a  book  upon  this  venerable  plant,  in  which  he  proves 
that  it  is  at  least  three  centuries  of  age.  It  is  mentioned  in  a 
pcem  written  in  1690,  and  also  in  the  work  of  a  Jesuit  who  died 
in  1673." 


FORCE  OF  A   SWISS   AVALANCHE. 

"|\  yj  OST  persons  have  very  vague  ideas  about  the  force  and 
•^' ■*■  destructive  effects  of  an  avalanche,  and,  in  fact  most  of 
our  descriptions  seem  colored  by  imagination  or  treat  the  subject 
from  a  poetic  or  romantic  point  of  view.  It  is  therefore  of  special 
interest  to  meet  with  a  detailed  description  by  scientific  men,  as 
the  result  of  a  personal  and  detailed  study  of  the  scene  of  such  a 
catastrophe.  Such  a  study  has  been  made  by  Professors  Heim, 
Forell,  and  Chodat  of  the  universities  of  Ziirich,  Lausanne,  and 
Geneva,  of  the  great  Gemini  Pass  avalanche  of  September  11, 
1895.  A  summary  of  their  report,  made  by  Howard  V.  Knox  for 
Xaiural  Science  (London,  January),  part  of  which  we  quote  be- 
low, shows  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  exaggerate  in 
speaking  of  such  a  catastrophe.  The  avalanche  was  caused 
primarily  by  the  splitting  away  of  the  entire  lower  part  of  the 
Altels  glacier.     Says  Mr.  Knox  : 

"On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  Altels,  the  avalanche,  which  up  to 
this  point  must  have  consisted  of  one  vast  moving  block  of  ice, 
measuring  one  and  a  quarter  millions  of  cubic  meters  [4,000,000 
cubic  feet]  was  reduced  to  fragments,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
heat  generated  by  the  shock  converted  these  into  a  semi-fluid 
condition.  Among  the  debris  were  to  be  seen  some  blocks  of 
considerable  size,  but  only  a  few  exceeded  two  meters  [6i  feel]  in 
diameter.  With  the  velocity  acquired  in  its  descent,  this  river 
rushed  across  the  pasturage  and  up  the  western  slope  of  the  valley 
to  a  height  of  1.300  feet  along  the  rocky  wall  of  the  Weissfluhgrat. 
Not  being  completely  able  to  surrnount  this  barrier,  the  main 
mass  came  surging  back — like  a  vast  sea  wave  recoiling  from  the 
cliffs— with  such  force  that  some  of  it  returned  to  a  height  of  one 
hundred  feet  up  the  eastern  side.  Isolated  blocks,  however, 
were  hurled  clear  over  the  ridge  into  the  adjoining  valley,  the 
Uschinenthal. 

"The  avalanche  was  preceded  by  a  terrific  blast  of  wind  which 
swept  away  chalets,  trees,  men,  and  cattle  as  tho  they  had  been 
feathers.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  far  above  the  limit 
reached  by  the  avalanche,  hundreds  of  trees  have  been  uprooted, 
and  lie  in  regular  rows  indicating  with  mathematical  exactitude 
the  direction  of  the  aerial  current.  These  trees  are  for  the  most 
part  of  great  size,  several,  indeed,  having  trunks  one  meter  in 
diameter.  Such  as  were  protected  by  a  large  rock  or  a  reverse 
dip  on  the  hill-side  have  been  spared.  Others,  standing  with  only 
half  their  height  above  such  hollows,  have  had  the  exposed  part 
blown  off,  while  the  subsequent  on  coming  of  the  avalanche  has 
not  succeeded  in  tearing  up  what  was  left  of  them,  even  when  it 
has  enveloped  their  base.  This  wind  produced  a  veritable  bom- 
bardment of  ice-dust  mixed  with  stones,  which  has  stripped  the 
roots  and  branches  of  the  trees  laid  low  by  the  wind  itself,  and 
which  must  have  killed  man  and  beast  before  ever  the  real  ava- 
lanche overwhelmed  them.  Further  away  the  trees  have  only 
been  denuded  of  their  upper  portion,  the  branches  composing 
which  were  transported  to  a  great  distance,  and  now  form  a  com- 
pact line  of  debris  among  the  far-off  scattered  trees,  like  the  bank 
of  sea- wreck  left  on  open  coasts  after  a  fierce  storm.  Ice-bombs, 
too,  round  like  cannon-balls,  but  with  an  average  diameter  of  one 
foot,  which  lay  all  about  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fallen  mass, 
bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the  extreme  violence  of  the  wind.  On 
the  way  from  the  Hotel  Schwarenbach,  before  coming  to  the  Ber- 
nese frontier,  the  green  pasture  was  strewn  with  these  balls  like 
a  battlefield  in  old  muzzle-loading  times. 

"The  true  avalanche,  in  its  recoil  from  the  rock-wall,  has  formed 
an  immense  rampart,  separated  from  the  rock  by  a  deep  trench. 
On  the  sides,  under  the  stress  of  the  enormous  power  of  the 
wind,  which,  like  the  avalanche  it.self,  was  deflected  by  the  Weiss- 
fluhgrat, blocks  of  considerable  size  were  driven  around  as  in  a 
whirlpool,  so  as,  at  least  on  the  northern  edge,  to  have  been  forced 
back  up  the  slopes  of  the  Altels  toward  the  entrance  of  the  gorge 
leading  to  Kandersteg.  These  different  atmospheric  movements 
were  well  marked  owing  to  the  disposition  of  the  materials  which 
came  under  their  influence.  Near  the  Winteregg,  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  grasses  were  all  bent  toward  the  north,  forming  an 
exterior  zone,  which  was  more  and  more  thickly  covered  with  the 
dust,  etc.,  raised  by  the  catastrophe  as  the  central  mass  was  ap- 
proached. A  second  zone,  within  the  first,  was  found  to  consist 
of  the  loose  rocks,  etc.,  thrust  aside  by  the  head  of  the  ice-mass 
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as  it  dashed  up  the  west  slope;  the  inner  edge  of  this  zone  was 
itself  covered  by  a  layer  of  ice  and  snow,  representing  the  matter 
that  kept  pouring  off  from  the  sides  of  the  central  body  in  its  up- 
ward progress,  and  also  the  results  of  the  reflux  which  took  place 
when  its  further  advance  was  barred.  Some  of  the  ice  and  stones 
hurled  against  the  Weisslluhgiat  had  adhered  to  it,  being  plas- 
tered, as  it  were,  into  the  fissures  and  gullies.  These  masses 
were  being  constantly  detached  from  their  precarious  position, 
and  kept  descending  in  roaring  avalanches." 


WHAT    IS   A   "WAR-LORD"? 

THE  German  papers  are  somewhat  astonished  at  the  persist- 
ence with  which  English  and  American  contemporaries  de- 
scribe the  German  Emperor  as  an  autocratic  ruler.  The  Frem- 
denblatt  (Hamburg)  acknowledges  that  Anglo-Sa.xon  editors  have 
more  to  do  than  to  study  the  language  and  customs  of  a  people 
like  the  Germans,  who  are  destined  to  become  anglicized  before 
long,  but  the  paper  suggests  that  English  and  American  writers 
could  abstain  from  commenting  upon  things  which  they  know 
nothing  about.  The  German-American  press,  too,  has  an  idea 
that  its  Anglo-American  contemporaries  are  not  aware  that  Ger- 
many is  a  constitutional  country,  differing  from  England  in  this 
respect  only,  that  the  responsible  Government  alone  proposes 
laws,  which  the  Parliament  may  reject,  and  that  the  people  ex- 
pect the  Emperor  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  country.  His  legal  rights,  it  is  said,  are  hardly 
superior  to  those  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
Westliche  Post,  St.  Louis,  says : 

"The  expression  'War-Lord'  has  created  a  frightful  muddle  in 
many  English  and  American  heads.  The  German  Kriegsherr, 
rightly  translated  with  regard  to  its  meaning,  signifies  no  more 
and  no  less  than  'Commander-in-Chief.'  'War-Lord.'  as  used 
in  connection  with  the  German  Emperor,  may,  therefore,  be  ap- 
plied with  equal  justice  to  President  Cleveland.  But  the  English 
and  American  press  fancy  that  the  Emperor  is  master  of  war  or 
peace,  altho  a  glance  at  the  German  Constitution  would  show  the 
mistake.  Art.  ii  of  the  German  Constitution  decrees  that  the 
Emperor  is  the  representative  of  the  nation  in  all  foreign  affairs, 
but  that  he  can  not  declare  war  without  the  consent  of  the  Bund- 
esrath  (Senate)  unless  German  territory  is  invaded.  Thus  the 
Emperor  can  onlv  declare  war  in  extreme  necessity.  Further,  to 
make  war  upon  another  power,  the  Emperor  must  have  the  con- 
sent of  the  majority  of  the  Bundesrath.  which  consists  of  fifty- 
nine  members.  Prussia  has  only  seventeen  votes:  the  Emperor 
therefore,  as  King  of  Prussia,  needs  thirteen  more  votes  to  con- 
trol the  Bundesrath.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  Emperor 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Bundesrath  for  a  war  that  is  against 
the  wishes  of  the  German  people,  especially  as  the  states  and 
princes  of  the  Union  are  very  jealous  of  their  remaining  autonomy. 
Bismarck  has  often  pointed  out  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  German 
Emperor  to  make  war  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  people. 

"The  Emperor's  command  of  all  German  troops  begins  at  the 
declaration  of  war  only.  In  time  of  peace  the  Kings  of  Bavaria 
and  VVurtemberg,  for  instance,  direct  the  affairs  of  their  armies, 
which  are  under  the  Prussian  staff  only  when  mobilization  be- 
gins. It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  if  we  drop  the  term  Emperor, 
and  substitute  President,  the  designation  'War-Lord'  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  representative  of  a  republic." 

The  Gcrmania,  Milwaukee,  points  out  that  the  power  of  the 
Emperor  rests  entirely  upon  a  moral  basis.  His  is  not  a  "  crowned 
head"  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  The  insignia  of  the  Em- 
pire are  as  imaginary  as  the  emblems  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  imperial  crown  in  existence.  The  Kingdom  of  Prus- 
sia, too,  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  royal  pomp,  and  the 
people  do  not  regard  ceremonies  as  being  necessary  for  the  con- 
firmation of  regal  power.     That  paper  says  : 

"The  first  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  I.,  was  crowned  January 
i8.  1701,  to  mark  the  assumption  of  regal  power  by  the  House  of 
Hohenzollern.  Electors  of  Brandenburg.  His  successors  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  oath  of  fealty  delivered  by  the  army 
and  the  then  representatives  of  the  people.  William  I.,  after- 
ward Emperor  of  Germany,  was  crowned   to  mark  the  change 


from  an  absolute  to  a  constitutional  monarchy.  His  elevation  to 
the  rank  of  Chief  of  the  Empire  was  a  very  simple  affair.  The 
King  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  rest  of  the 
princes  and  the  free  states  to  make  him  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  he  made  a  declaration  to  that  effect  before  the  representatives 
of  all  the  states  in  the  palace  of  Versailles,  January  18,  1S71.  It 
has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  crown  his  successors." — Tra>is- 
lalcdfor  The  Litkrarv  Digest. 


A  Paradise  of  Prunes.— "A  ride  through  one  of  the  vast 
prune  orchards  [of  Santa  Clara  Valley,  California]  when  the 
trees  are  in  full  bloom  is  an  experience  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Some  of  these  orchards,  consisting  of  500  acres,  contain  50,000 
trees,  their  ages  varying  from  five  to  ten  years,  and  planted  in 
regular  rows  about  twenty  feet  apart.  Nor  pebble,  nor  clod,  nor 
blade  of  grass  can  be  found  among  the  friable  soil  of  the  miles- 
long  aisles  which  intervene,  tessellated  by  the  flickering  shadows 
of  the  swaying  snowy  petals  which  project  on  either  side  from 
flower-laden  branches.  Bird  and  bee  and  butterfly  are  each  alive 
to  the  situation,  and  puncture  the  perfumed  air  of  a  cloudless 
May  morning  with  song,  buzz,  and  voiceless  wing.  Among  this 
embarrassment  of  beauty  walks  the  alert,  intelligent  orchardist. 
watching  with  the  trained  eye  of  an  artist  the  development  of  the 
tiny  bud  of  the  embryo  prune  upon  the  tree,  until  picked  at  the 
prime  of  its  perfection  with  the  deft  hand  of  an  expert.  In  order 
to  produce  the  desired  uniformity  of  size  and  shape,  each  fruit- 
bearing  bough  is  subjected  to  such  thinning  and  pruning  that 
there  lie  scattered  around  the  base  of  a  tree  often  more  rejected 
prunes  than  are  left  hanging  upon  its  branches.  As  the  Eastern 
plum  pest,  the  curculio,  is  unknown  in  California,  as  scarcely  a 
drop  of  rain  falls  upon  the  trees  from  May  until  November,  and 
as  there  is  no  scorching  sun  to  shrivel  the  delicate  skin  of  the 
prune  nor  rough  wind  to  mar  its  contour,  a  bough  of  full-ripened 
clusters  represents  one  of  perfect  prunes.  In  an  area  from  six  to 
twelve  miles  square  planted  to  fruit-trees,  18.000  acres  are  in 
prunes  alone.  They  cover  the  billowy  surface  of  the  majestic 
foot-hills,  as  well  as  the  plain,  with  a  beautiful  irregularity  im- 
possible to  describe.  At  plucking-time  thousands  of  busj'  hands 
are  at  work,  chiefly  those  of  boys  and  girls,  preparing  the  luscious 
fruit  for  curing  under  the  rays  of  the  midsummer  sun.  The 
average  yield  when  the  crop  is  full  is  about  eight  tons  per  acre. 
The  average  cost  of  caring  for  the  orchards,  harvesting  and  cur- 
ing such  a  crop,  is  S30  per  acre,  leaving  a  net  income  per  acre  of 
S210." — Harper's  Weekly. 


The  Evolution  of  Revolution.— Mr.  D.  H.  Parry,  in 
writing  the  story  of  Waterloo  for  Cassell's  "Battles  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  gives  an  interesting  series  of  quotations  from 
the  Mom'feur,  announcing  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  his  first 
exile  in  Elba,  and  his  advance  on  Paris.  The  evolution  of 
phrases  is  amusing,  from  "cannibal"  to  "usurper,  "from  "usurper" 
to  "his  Imperial  Majesty  :'' 

"The  cannibal  has  left  his  den. 

"The  Corsican  wolf  has  landed  in  the  Bay  of  San  Juan. 

"The  tiger  has  arrived  at  Gay. 

"The  wretch  spent  the  night  at  Grenoble. 

"The  tyrant  has  arrived  at  Lyons. 

"The  usurper  has  been  seen  within  fifty  miles  of  Paris. 

"Bonaparte  is  advancing  with  great  rapidity,  but  he  will  not 
set  his  foot  inside  the  walls  of  Paris. 

"To-morrow  Najioleon  will  be  at  our  gates! 

"The  Emperor  has  arrived  at  Fontainebleau. 

"His  Imperial  Majesty  Napoleon  entered  Paris  yesterday,  sur- 
rounded by  his  loyal  subjects." 


An  Enforced  Duel. — When  an  officer  in  the  Russian  army 
is  insulted,  a  military  court  of  honor  sits  to  deciile  upon  the 
action  to  be  taken,  and  he  has  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
court.  Not  long  ago,  two  young  officers  of  the  Russian  army 
quarreled  while  drinking  together,  and  one  slapped  the  other 
across  the  cheek  with  his  open  hand.  They  were  intimate  friends, 
and  when  in  his  sober  senses  the  aggressor  humbly  apologized 
for  the  affVont  to  his  hrother  officer,  who  cordially  accepted  it.  A 
reginicnt.-xl  court  of  honor  had  to  be  held,  however,  and  it  was 
decreed  that  the  officers  should  fight,  tho  both  were  much  averse 
to  doing  so.  A  duel  was  therefore  arranged  at  twenty  paces,  and 
the  young  officer  who  had  received  the  affront,  and  forgiven  his 
friend,  was  hit  in  the  hip  and  crippled  for  life. 
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Not  a  Patent 
Medicine. 

In  cases  of 

Paralysis 
Vertigo 
Dyspepsia 
Insomnia 
Constipation 
Sick  and  Nervous 
Headaches 

Freligh's  Tonic 

A  Phosphorized  Cerebro-Spimnt. 

has  been  prescribed  by  over  forty  thousand 
physicians  with  wonderful  success.  Sample 
by  mail.  25  cents  ;  regular  bottle,  $  1 .00,  1 00 
doses.  Concentrated,  prompt,  powerful. 
Descriptive  pamphlet,  full  directions,  testi- 
monials, etc.,  sent  to  any  address. 

L  O,  Woodruff  &  Co^ 

Manufacturing  Chemists, 
106-108  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


Formula  on 
Every  Bottle. 


BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  General  State  of  Trade. 

Stormy  weather  at  the  Northwest,  continued  re- 
striction of  distribution  of  staple  merchandise,  and 
unsatisfactory  mercantile  collections  continue  to 
be  the  leading  characteristics  of  general  trade. 
The  conspicuous  change  is  in  the  steel  and  iron 
markets.  The  formation  of  a  pool  of  manufac- 
turers of  steel  to  regulate  production  and  main- 
tain prices  results  in  an  advance  of  $3  per  ton  in 
quotations  for  steel  billets  and  $1.25  per  ton  for 
Bessemer  pig  iron.  A  corresponding  stimulus  is 
given  quotations  for  other  forms  of  iron  and  steel. 
Whereas  leading  metal  markets  were  dull  and 
depressed  a  week  ago,  activity  is  now  reported 
with  a  prospect  for  further  advances.  This  must 
naturally  tend  to  stimulate  kindred  industries. 
The  movement  in  steel  and  iron  markets  during 
the  next  few  weeks  will  attract  an  unusual  share 
of  attention. 

Additional  favorable  features  are  reports  that 
at  Baltimore  the  quarter's  general  trade  has  been 
the  best  for  years ;  that  there  has  been  a  slight 
increase  in  the  volume  of  business  at  Pittsburg ; 
that  at  Kansas  City  distribution  of  general  mer- 
chandise is  fair  (but  commission  houses  admit 
being  overrun  with  country  consignments  which 
are  slow  of  sale),  and  that  demand  for  dress 
woolens,  autumn  delivery,  has  been  sufficient  to 
stimulate  manufacturers  to  buy  raw  material 
more  freely. 

The  first  quarter  of  i8g6  presents  the  largest  list 
of  actual  commercial  and  industrial  failures  in 
business  in  the  United  States,  those  in  which 
liabilities  exceed  assets,  ever  reported  for  a  like 
period.  Thetotal  (including financial  institutions) 
184,512,  or  700  more  than  in  a  like  portion  of  1895, 
543  more  than  in  1894,  and  1,443  more  than  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1893,  increases  of  18,  11,  and  of  47 
per  cent,  respectively.  The  largest  preceding  like 
total,  4,050,  was  reported  in  1885.  Liabilities  of 
those  failing  this  year  amouni  to  $62,513,000,  an 
increase  of  30  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago,  27  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1894,  and  60  per  cent,  as  contrasted  with 
three  years  ago. 

F6r  a  Nerve  Tonic 
Use   Horsford's  Acid   Phospliate. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Harlow.  Augusta.  Me.,  says  :  "  I  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
system  requires  an  acid  and  a  nerve  tonic." 


In  addition  to  advances  for  iron  and  steel  and 
products  thereof,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  granu- 
lated sugar  are  higher,  maintaining  the  tendency 
of  a  week  ago.  Wheat  flour,  cotton,  wool,  print 
cloths,  and  rye  are  substantially  unchanged,  but 
oats,  barley,  pork,  lard,  butter,  and  cheese  are  all 
lower,  as  is  coffee.  The  movement  of  dry-goods 
from  jobbers'  hands  has  not  improved.  Wool  is 
dull  and  depressed,  and  some  men'.s-wear  mills  in 
New  England  and  in  Pennsylvania  have  closed. 
Minneapolis.  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  and  Omaha  re- 
port less  than  the  usual  volume  of  business,  large- 
ly the  result  of  the  storm.  Chicago  is  also  affected, 
and  at  Cincinnati,  Nashville,  and  Louisville 
business  is  quieter. 

March  bank  clearings  are  in  contrast  to  those  of 
February,  when  the  total  was  20  per  cent,  larger 
than  the  corresponding  total  one  year  ago.  The 
March  aggregate  is  $4,108,000,000,  only  i  per  cent, 
more  than  the  total  for  February,  and  an  increase 
over  the  March  total  a  year  ago  of  only  2.2  per 
cent.;  contrasted  in  March,  1893,  the  falling-off  is 
24  per  cent.,  while  it  is  ten  per  cent,  smaller  than 
the  total  for  January,  1896.  Most  favorable  clear- 
ings reports  are  from  Southern  cities.  A  number 
of  the  larger  centers  furni.sh  smaller  totals  than  in 
March  a  year  ago,  notably  in  Boston,  Chicago. 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis.  Gains  are  shown  at 
Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, St.  Paul,  New  Orleans,  and  New  York,  rela- 
tively the  heaviest  being  at  Omaha.  The  week's 
clearings  amount  to  8952,000,000,  an  increase  of 
about  6  per  cent,  over  last  week,  and  a  decrease 
of  6  per  cent,  from  the  corresponding  total  one 
year  ago.  The  increase  in  the  week's  clearings 
over  the  total  in  1894  is  less  than  one-half  of  i  per 
cent. 

Exports  of  wheat  (flour  included  as  wheat)  from 
both  coasts  of  the  United  States  this  week  aggre- 
gate 1,693,000  bushels,  against  1,744,000  bushels  last 
week,  2,853,000  bushels  in  the  week  a  year  ago, 
2,778,000  bushels  in  the  week  two  years  ago,  and  as 
compared  with  3,635,000  bushels  in  the  like  week 
in  1893.  Exports  of  Indian  corn  have  increased, 
and  amount  to  2,199,009  bushels  this  week,  three 
times  what  they  were  in  the  week  a  year  ago. 

The  New  York  stock  market  shows  an  improved 
tone  and  slightly  better  prices  for  railroad  shares 
on  the  opening  of  spring  and  its  anticipated  effect 
on  business  generally.  Public  interest  in  the  mar- 
ket is  still  small,  and  covering  by  "shorts"  has 
supplied  the  lack  of  buying  power.  Securities  of 
the  corn-carrying  railroads  are  better  on  state- 
ments that  last  year's  crop  is  beginning  to  move. 
The  speculative  feature  was  the  extraordinary 
manipulation  of  American  Tobacco  shares  accom- 
panying the  declaration  of  a  20  per  cent,  scrip  div- 
idend. Foreign  exchange  is  firm  in  spite  of  slow 
inquiry  and  the  appearance  of  loan  bills.  Demand 
sterling  is  4.89,  and  visions  of  gold  shipments  have 
been  current  all  the  •we^V.—Bradstreef s,  April  4. 
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Solution  of  Problems. 

No.   130. 
White's   last  move   was  Q  at  R  5  x  Kt  at  R  8. 
Replace  White  Q  on  K  R  5  and  Black  Kt  on  K  R  8, 
then  : — 

R— K  Kt  2  ch  Q— B  7,  ch 


Kt— B  7,  must  Q  X  Q  (must),  mate 

Correct  solution  received   from  M.  W.  H.,  A.  J. 

Burnett,  and  J.  E.  S. 
A  very  ingenious  attempt  to  solve  this  problem 

proceeds  in   this  manner  :    Black  has  Queened  on 


"Pearl  top,"  "pearl  glass," 
"tough  glass,"  "no  smell," 
and  "best  light,"  are  great 
big  things.  "Macbeth"  in- 
cludes them  all,  if  you  get  the 
chimney  made  for  your  lamp. 

Let  US  send  you  an  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


We  direct  special  attention   to   the    following   re- 
markable statements. 

For  25  years  I  was  almost  to- 
tally deaf;  could  not  understand 
a  word  ;  had  to  carry  a  slate  so 
that  people  could  "talk"  to  me. 
In  one  week  after  commencing 
Aerial  Medication,  I  suri)rised  my 
friends  by  discarding  the  slate. 
I  steadily  improved,  and  now  can 
hearthe  slightest  noise,  and  can 
understand  conversation  perfectly. 

Edward  E.  Williams,  Lead.,  S.  D. 


For  35  years  I  suffered  most  in- 
tensely from  Catairh  in  its  worst 
and  most  complicated  form,  and 
words  can  not  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  wonderful  cure  I  obtained 
from  the  use  of  Dr.  Moore's  treat- 
'"ent.  J,  (J,  Carrithers, 

Riverton,  Ala. 


I  was  cin-ed  of  one  of  the  very  worst 
cases  of  Fftid  Catarrh  by  Dr.  Moore 
in  1887,  and  have  felt  no  trace  of  the 
disease  since.        a.  G.  Freeman, 

Parker's  Lake,  Ky. 


Medicine  for  Three  Months' 
Treatment  Free. 


To  introduce  this  treatment  and  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  it  will  cure  Deafness,  Catarrh,  Throat  and  Lung 
Diseases,  I  will,  for  a  short  time,  send  Medicines  for 
three  months'  treatment  free.     Address, 

,T.  H.  MOORE,  M.D  ,  Cincinnati,  O. 

K  R  8,  and  the  White  Q  has  captured  the  second 
Black  Q.  Place  second  Black  Q  on  R  8,  and  White 
Q  on  R  5,  then 

R— K  Kt  2  ch  Q— B  7  ch 

I. 2. 

Q  x  R,  must  Q  X  Q,  mate? 

Oh,  no;  Q  (at  Kt  2)— Q  4- 

The  only  other  attempted  solution  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  problem.  Pla- 
cing the  white  R  (Q  Kt  4)  on  K  Kt4,  and  White 
K— K  B  6,  while  Black  could  mate  in  two,  he  was 
not  compelled  so  to  do. 

No.   131. 

Kt— Kt  7  Kt— Kt  5,  ch  Q— B  7,  mate 

I. 2. 3. 

K— K3  K- K 2 

Q — K  4,  mate 

2. 3. 

K-K4 

Q— B  5  Q— K  4,  mate 

I. 2. 3. 

K— Q  5  K  x  P 

Q— Q  5,  mate 

2. 3. 

Kt  P  moves 

Q— Kt4Ch  P— Q4,  mate 

I. 2. 3-  

K— B  5  K— K  4 

Q— Q6ch  Kt— Kt  5,  mate 

I. 2. 3. 

P-B  4  K-K  5 

QxBPch  Kt— B5,  mate 

I. 2. 3- 

P  x  P  K-K  5 

Correct  solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  Uni- 
versity of  'V^irginia;  Prof.  Hertzberg,  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Brooklyn;  the  Revs.  E.  M.  McMillen, 
Lebanon,  Ky.,  and  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem,  Pa.; 
Dr.  W.  S.  Frick,  Philadelphia;  F.  H.  Johnston, 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  C:  C.  F.  Putney,  Independence, 
la.;  Nelson  Hald,  Donnebrog,  Neb.;  A.J.  Burnett, 
Grand  Rapids;  J.  E.  S.,  West  Point,  Miss.;  Chas. 
W.  Cooper,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  W.  G.  Donnan,  Inde- 
pendence, la.;  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

O— Q  3  is  a  very  likely  move.  It  is  defeated  in 
this  way: 

Q-O3  Kt-B7Ch  Q-K3Ch 

I. 2. 3. 

P— Kt  3  K-B5 

and  no  mate,  for  K— B  4. 

Chas.  W.  Cooper,  F.  B.  Osgood,  North  Conway, 
N.  H..  E.  P.  Dargan,  Louisville,  J.  N.  Chandler, 
Des  Moines,  E.  R.  Lowndes,  Norfolk,  and  E.  E. 
Armstrong,  Parry  Sound,  Canada,  were  success- 
ful with  127. 

Dr.  F.  R.  Collard,  Wheelock,  Tex.,  sends  correct 
solution  of  123,  125,  126. 
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Problem  137. 

Black— Four  Pieces. 
K  on  K  4;  R  on  Q  7;  Ps  on  K  B  3  and  Q  R  5. 
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White— Eleven  I'ieces. 
K  on  (^  R  fi;  Q  on  K  \^  8;    B  on  K  4;  Kts  on  K  Kt  2 
and  K  R  2;  Ps  on  K  I!  5,  K  R  5,  Q  B  4  and  5,  Q  Kt  4, 

QR3. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem  138. 
By  Lloyd. 
Black— Six  Pieces. 
K  on  K  R  7;  Bs  on  K  R  8  and  K  Kt  8;  R  on  K  Kt  7; 
Ps  on  K  B  7  and  K  Kt  5. 


White— Six  Pieces. 
K  on   K  B  sq;    Q  on  Q  B  8;   B  on   K  a  5;    Rs  on 
K  R  7  and  8;  P  on  K  R  3. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 


In  Travelling*^ 

Some  people  encumber  themselves 
with  a  lot  of  unnecessary  baggage 
— it  is  the  same  with  Food^^ 
Just  give  a  thought  to  the  need 
and  the  quality — 


Is  a  Simple  Food 
For  Nourishment 
and  Strength-j*j* 

is  easily  aiul  perfectly  digestible. 
Made  of  the  Whole  Wheat  de- 
nuded of  the  irritating  husk  par- 
ticles, and  is  Rich  in  Gluten. 
Ask  your  Grocer  for  it. 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO. 
Lockport  N.  Y. 


1  he  Onl>  l.artce  Type  Edition. 

Sold  Direct  by  the  Publishers  only 

5ize  of  Hach  Volume, 

6  X  Q  inches  ;  1  inch  thick. 


$10  D0LLARSM$5 

A  Ten=Dollar  Set  of  Shakespeare's  Complete 
Works  for  FIVE  DOLLARS.     In  large  type,  easy  for 

he  eyes;  eight  handsome  volumes;  fine  cream-laid  paper;  full 
^ilk  cloth  binding;  more  than  4000  pages;  with  copious  notes 

in  the  te.\t  and  introductory  essaysto  each  play.  These  books 
can  never  be  bought  any  cheaper;  never  as  cheap  after  this 
SrixiAi.  Offkr  is  withdrawn.  (Regular  price  of  the  set, 
Sio.)  Every  set  sold  on  approval;  money  returned  imme- 
diately if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Send $5  to-day;  or  send$i  to 
hold  the  price,  and  we  will  ship  books  when  balance  is  made 
up.    Better  bindings  if  you  want  them.    A  handsome  booklet  of 

Specimen  pages  and  full  description  FREE. 


I\eferences:   Dun, 


liradstrt  1 1,  and  every  bank   in 
publishers  of  this  magazine. 


Philadelphia,   or  the 


KEYSTONE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  -  803  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


St.  Petersburg  Games. 

Fifth  Round— First  Game. 

Ruy  Lopez. 


TSCHIGORIN.       PILl-SBCKV. 

IV/iife.  Black. 

1  P— K  4        P— K  4 

2  Kt-R  P.  3  Kt— Q  B3 

5  H— Kt  5       P-K  Kt  3  (a) 
4  Kt— H3(b)B— Kt  2 


5P-Q3 

6  B— Kt  5 

7H-K3 

8  B— R  4 

9  15— Kt  3 

10  Q— g  2 

11  R  Px  Kt 

12  H— R  6 

13  P-R  4  (c)  P 

14  Castlcsyk  P 


K  Kt— K  2 
P— B  3 

P-QR  3 
P— y  Kt  4 
Kt-R  4 
Kt  X  B 

P.— Kt  2 
Castle.s 

y  3 

(j1?4 


TSCHIGORIN 

IVItite. 

24  P  X   P  ch 

25  P  X  P 

26  K  X  Kt 

,27  y 

28  Q 

29  R— Kt  7 

30  Kt-R  3 

3 
32 


15  P-K  Kt  4   P-Q  Kt  5  (d) 

16  Kt-Q  KtsqP— R  4 

17  Q  R-Ktsq  P— R  5 


18P  X  P 
.9  Q-K  3 

20  K  X  B 

21  P— Kt  5 

22  P— R  5 

23  R  P  X  P 


RxP 

Kt-B  3 
Kx  B 
Kt-Q  5 
Kt  X  Kt 
Kt  X  R 


I  R— Q 
2QxQ 


PILLSBIRV. 

Black. 
K  x  B  P 
K— K  3 

K— y  2 

R  3  ch  K— B  3 
K  6       R— (^  R  (e) 
K— I^t3 
B-R  3  (0 
Q  X  R  (g) 
Q  R— Q  sq 


33  Q— K  Kt7P  x  Kt 


34HXP 

35  P-Q  4 

36  P-  R  8 
37QXR 

38  K— Kt  2 

39  y  X  P  ch 

40  P— R  4 

41  P-R  5 

42  Q  X  Q  P 

43  K-B  3 

44  P— R  6 

45  P-R  7 


P— B  5 
RxP  (h) 
RxQ 
R— B  8  ch 
P  X  P 
K— B  2 
R-B2 
K— B  sq 
R— Kt  2  ch 
B— Kt  4 
R-Q  B2 
Resigns. 


Notes  from  the  London  Field. 

(a)  Pillsbury  seems  to  have  erected  3  ...  P — K 
Kt  3  into  hi.s  trademark  as  the  defense  to  the  Ruy 
Lopez. 

(b)  The  slow  attack  is  generally  played,  4  P — Q  3 
and  5  P — B  3,  thus  retaining  for  White  his  King's 
Bishop. 

(c)  Now  that  Black's  King  has  gone  over  to  his 
side  of  the  board,  Tschigorin  at  once  goes  in  for 
"an  incisive  King's  side  attack.'' 

(d)  I'illsbuiy  also  sets  sail  for  his  adversary's 
King  housed  on  the  Queen's  side. 

(e)  Black  now  seems  secure  with  material  to 
the  good. 

(fjl  Of  course  if  Black  had  captured  the  Kt, 
White  would  have  checked  at  Q  Kt  3  and  won. 

(g)  The  capture  leaves  Black  with  two  Rooks 
and  Bishop  for  White's  Queen  and  majority  of 
three  Pawns. 

(h)  Forgetting  he  had  not  yet  played  P— B  6  as 
intended.     The  error  is  fatal. 

Fifth  Round— Second  Game. 
Rjiy  Lopez. 


I..\SKKK. 

STEINITZ. 

White. 

Black. 

I  P- 

-K.4 

p- 

-K4 

2  Kt 

K.P.  3 

Kt 

-y  B  3 

,H- 

^Kt  s 

P- 

-Q  3  (a) 

4P- 

Q4 

B- 

-Q  2 

sKt 

-J!  3 

K  Kt-K2 

6  P 

vP 

P 

t  P 

7I!- 

Kt  s  (1>) 

P- 

-K  R  3 

8  Bx  (.)  Kt 

P 

x  B 

c,  B- 

-K.3 

Ki 

-Kt3 

10  Q- 

11  Kt 

-y3 

-Q  2 

B- 
Kt 

--Sc\ 

12  Kt 

-1!4 

Kt 

-B  sq  (C) 

13  CastlesQR  Q- 

-K2 

14  I'- 

-B4 

P- 

-B3 

15  P 

xP 

P 

«c   P 

ir>  K  R-Bsq 

<,'- 

-K  3 

17  Kt 

-R4 

Q 

K  2  (d) 

18  H- 

-B  s  (c) 

1! 

X  B 

19  Kt 

X  B 

B- 

-Kt5 

20  K 

^l? 

Kt 

Kt3 

21  Kt 

-^6 

K 

K-B  sq 

22  Kt 

-R5(f)R 

X  K  ch 

2,(.) 

X  R 

R- 

-Q  sq 

24  Kt 

R5)xP 

R 

X  k 

LASKER. 

H'hite. 

25  Kt  X  Q 

26  Q  X  R 

27  Kt-B  6 

28  Kt-  li  s 


STF.IMTZ. 

Black. 
R— Q  8  ch 
B  X  Q  (g) 
B-K  7 
B~B  8 


29  P-K  Kt3  Kt— B  5 

30  KtxKP(h)B-Kt  7 

31  Kt-B  6      Kt    Q  3 

32  Kt  X  P        Kt  X  P 

33  Kt  X  Kt       B  X  Kt 

34  Kt-Q  3      K-Q  2 
35K-Q2        K-Q  3 

36  K-B  3        H-Q  4 

37  K-Q  4        P-Kt4 

38  P-B  4        B-Kt  7 

39  P-Q  Kt  4  P-R  4 
4oP-KLt5      P— R  5 

41  P  X  P  P  X  P 

42  P-B  5  ch    K-Q  2 

43  1'— R  4        K— B  sq 

44  P-B  6         K— Kt  sq 

45  Kt-K  5      K-R  2 

46  K-B  5        BR  6 

47  Kt — Q  7         Resigns. 


Notes. 

(a)  The  Steinitz  defense  again  resuscitated  by 
till'  veteran  in  his  own  behalf. 

(b)  It   would  seem   that   B  — K  3  at  once   would 
have  been  better,  except  on  the  theory  that  P — K  3  1 
is  weakening  to  Black. 

fc)  Steinitz  has  now  played  back  the  Kt  to  its 
original  row  after  four  moves  experimenting. 

(d)  This  and  the  preceding  move  looks  almost 
inconiprfhenslble.  iiluck  must  have  been  com- 
pletely out  of  form. 


Special  Offer. 

Hiticrlcan  $ 
Cvpewntcr 
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^vriter  on  one  week's  trial,  by  depositing 
$8.00  with  your  express  agent,  to  be  re- 
funded by  him,  less  expressage,  if  machine  is 
not  satisfactory  and  is  returned  to  him  within 
that  time.  Or,  the  money  can  be  sent  direct 
to  us  (by  registered  letter,  or  money  or  express 
order),  and  it  will  be  promptly  refunded  on 
return  of  machine. 

Its  immense  success,  wherever  its  merits 
have  been  tested  by  (utiia/  trial,  warrants  us 
in  making  this  special  offer. 

PVitk  every  machine  we  give  a  written 
guarantee  for  one  year. 

AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

Hackett  Building,  Broadway, 

BET.    WARREN    AND  CHAMBERS    STS..        NEW    YORK     CITY, 

There  is  no  Scenery 

on  the  Continent  of  America  or  in  the  world   to 
be  compared  with  that  on  the  line  of  the 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

SUCH   IS  THE   VERDICT 

of  all  Tourists,  Experienced  Travelers  and  Globe 
Trotters  who  have  traveled  over  the  line,  and  to- 
day carries  the  major  portion  of  AROVyit 
Tilt:  WORLD  Travel,  who  are  continually 
trumpeting  above  fact  to  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance and  telling  them  they  intend  to 
make  the  trip  again. 

Japan,  China,  Hawaiian  and  Fijian  Islands,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  all  reached  by  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Steamships. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE    DAY. 


GIGANTIC    POOL  OF    STEEL   MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 

THE  largest  working  combination  of  manufacturers  known  to 
the  modern  industrial  world  is  said  to  have  been  perfected 
this  month  by  representatives  of  twenty-one  steel  companies  in 
the  United  States.  The  terms  of  agreement  have  not  been  given 
officially  to  the  public,  but  it  is  generally  understood  that  the 
combination  includes  all  the  companies  necessary  to  control  the 
output  and  advance  the  prices  of  steel  billets,  and  to  allot  produc- 
tion to  the  concerns  involved.  It  is  reported  that  prices  have 
been  increased  three  dollars  a  ton.  The  list  of  companies  repre- 
sented in  this  pool  is  a  notable  one.  We  quote  from  The  Iron 
Age: 

"The  only  concerns  of  any  consequence  not  in  the  pool  are  the  Schoen- 
berger  Steel  Company  of  Pittsburg  ;  the  North  Branch  Steel  Company  of 
Danville,  Pa.;  the  Wellman  Steel  Company  of  Thurlow,  Pa.;  the  Pottstown 
Iron  Company  of  Pottstown,  Pa.;  the  last  having  been  idle  for  a  considera- 
ble period  ;  the  Troy  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  who  are  now  building  a 
basic  Bessemer  plant.  It  is  understood  that  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  are 
not  members  of  the  pool,  on  account  of  the  anti-trust  laws  of  that  State. 
The  works  who  are  members  of  the  organization  are,  beginning  in  the 
East :  Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company  of  Steelton,  Pa.;  Maryland  Steel  Company,  Sparrow's  Point,  Md.; 
Lackawanna  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Scranton,  Pa.;  Cambria  Iron  Com- 
pany, Johnstown.  Pa.;  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Limited.  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 
Jones  &  Laughlins,  Limited,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Hainsworth  Steel  Company, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.;  National  Tube  Works  Company,  McKeesport,  Pa.;  Shen- 
ango  Valley  Steel  Company,  Newcastle,  Pa.;  Wheeling  Steel  Works, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Riverside  Ironworks,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Bellaire  Steel 
Company,  Bellaire,  Ohio;  Junction  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Mingo  Junc- 
tion, Ohio;  Ashland  Steel  Company,  Ashland,  Ky.;  King,  Gilbert  &  War- 
ner, Columbus,  Ohio;  Ohio  Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Cleveland 
Rolling  Mill  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  Johnson  Company,  Lorain,  Ohio  ; 
Otis  Steel  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  Union  Steel  Company,  Alex- 
andria, Ind." 

To  quote  again  from  the  same  authority  : 

"At  one  time  the  plan  spoken  of  in  the  reports  in  daily  newspapers  of 
fixing  monthly  the  tonnage  to  be  placed  on  the  market  was  discussed,  and 
the  quantity  of  235,000  to  250,000  tons  for  April  was  spoken  of.  We  under- 
stand, however,  that  this  feature  was  ultimately  dropped,  and  that  the 
general  features  of  the  Rail  Association  were  adopted.  Accordingly, 
every  mill  has  its  percentage  in  the  pool,  the  distribution  being  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  total  shipments,  month  by  month.  Any  concern  which  has 
exceeded  its  allotment  pays  $2  per  ton  for  its  excess,  the  sumsT  thus  accu- 


mulated being  distributed  among  the  works  which  have  not  shipped  their 
allotment.  Any  company  may  acquire,  by  private  negotiation,  any  part  of 
the  tonnage  of  any  other  plant.  Minimum  prices  are  established  for  all  the 
principal  points  of  delivery.  .  .  .  One  very  important  point  accepted  with 
unanimity  was  the  decision  not  to  deal  through  commission  merchants  and 
brokers,  restricting  business  entirely  to  consumers  direct.  .  .  . 

"  So  far  as  the  organization  is  concerned,  there  was  some  talk  of  appoint- 
ing a  commissioner,  several  prominent  men  being  mentioned  in  Connection 
with  the  office.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  this  plan  was  ultimately  aban- 
doned, and  that  the  pool  will  establish  headquarters  at  Pittsburg,  and  will 
be  under  the  management  of  a  board  consisting  of  a  president,  S.  L.  Bent ; 
vice-president.  W.  E.  Reis  ;  treasurer  and  secretary,  W.  L.  King,  and  five 
men  representing  the  different  districts.  .  .  . 

"A  number  of  the  leading  producers  acknowledge  that  the  new  organi- 
zation is  experimental  and  that  some  of  the  details  may  need  readjustment 
and  modification,  but  they  are  all  animated  by  a  strong  desire  to  give  it  a 
fair  and  thorough  trial.  If  it  has  any  inherent  weakness  earnest  efforts 
will  be  made  to  obliterate  it.  The  iron  trade  will  therefore  do  well  to  ac- 
cept the  po»l  as  an  established  fact,  and  act  upon  the  assurance  that  it  will 
be  a  dominating  factor  in  the  markets  for  some  time  to  come.  What  its 
influence  upon  the  price  of  finished  material  is  likely  to  be  the  development 
of  the  demand  must  determine." 

A  New  Conspiracy  of  Greed.— "The  new  Steel  Trust  repre- 
sents a  capital  of  about  $300,000,000.  It  includes  all  the  manu- 
facturers of  steel  billets.  Steel  billets  are  the  first  form  of  steel, 
the  raw  material  of  all  steel  manufactures.  Their  price  deter- 
mines the  cost  of  all  articles  of  steel,  from  the  beams  of  builders, 
the  materials  of  bridges,  the  rails  over  which  cars  are  to  run,  to 
the  razor  of  the  barber  and  the  knives  with  which  we  carve  our 
food.  Every  human  being  in  the  country  is  directly  and  indi- 
rectly interested  in  the  price  of  steel  billets.  That  price  affects 
all  other  prices.  Every  human  being  is  benefited  when  that  price 
goes  down,  and  every  human  being  is  taxed  when  that  price  goes 
up.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  Steel  Trust  is  to  advance  the  price. 
It  is  a  conspiracy  to  levy  a  tribute  upon  all  the  people,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  scores  of  millions  annually.  Every  dollar  of 
the  tribute  will  be  taken  without  compensation  from  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  and  given  without  any  return  benefit  to  a  group  of 
rich  conspirators. "—  The  World,  New   York. 

Do  These  Manufacturers  Need  Protection  ?—" The  manufac- 
turers who  have  made  and  are  sustaining  these  combinations,  or 
at  least  a  large  majority  of  them,  desire  that  the  dominant  issue 
in  this  year's  national  campaign  shall  be  the  tariff,  and  are  in 
favor  of  a  Republican  platform  and  ticket  which  shall  point  to  an 
increase  of  the  duties  now  in  force.  But  they  are  supplying  am- 
munition to  the  opponents  of  high  duties  every  day.  They  are 
openly  admitting  that  the  present  duties  are  high  enough  not  only 
to  protect  them  when  prices  are  determined  by  natural  competi- 
tion in  the  home  market  but  also  after  prices  have  been  largely 
increased  by  combination  agreements.  When  steel  billets  were 
selling  at  Pittsburg  for  $17.  two  weeks  ago,  the  price  of  English 
billets  was  $20.06,  and  the  duty  on  them  is  $8.96.  The  Rail  Com- 
bination, protected  by  a  duty  of  $7.84,  sells  rails  to  Japan  for 
$21,26,  while  the  English  price  is  $23.08.  The  nail-makers,  while 
advancing  the  home  price  by  200  per  cent,  in  one.  year,  sell  more 
than  20,000.000  pounds  for  export  during  that  year,  and  are  pro- 
tected by  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.  How  are  these  manufacturers  to 
show,  not  that  their  tariff  duties  should  be  increased,  but  that  any 
part  of  them  is  really  needed  for  protection  ?"— 77/^  Times,  A'cw 
York. 

Better  Prices  and  Wages.— "The  beneficial  effect  on  the  mar- 
ket of  this  pooling  arrangement  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  A 
satisfactory  working  arrangement  like  the  one  entered  into  will 
do  more  to  prosper  the  various  ramifications  of  the  steel  trade 
than  a  dozen  changes  in  national  administration,  tariff  altera- 
tions, and  currency  reforms.  The  steel  trade,  with  other  indus- 
tries, has  suffered  from  the  protracted  business  prostration,  but 
its  ills  have  been  aggravated  by  the  merciless  grab  for  the  meager 
amount  of  current  trade  on  the  part  of  the  great  army  of  manu- 
facturers. The  combination  is  the  needed  restorative.  A  stabil- 
ity of  prices  is  always  desired,  and  that  is  what  the  steel  trade  at 
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the  present  time  imperatively  demands.  The  only  way  to  get  it 
is  through  a  combination.  A  stability  of  prices  educates  the 
buyer  in  a  short  time  to  pay  the  price  and  to  base  his  computations 
on  doing  so.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  the  combination  upon  the  mill 
men's  wages  will  be  markedly  for  the  better.  The  price  of  sheets 
will  likely  advance  at  once  and  maintain  a  fair  and  fixed  altitude. 
With  the  combination  in  force  the  prospect  of  a  continuance  of 
wages  at  the  base  rate  dwindles  in  the  distance." — 1  he  Labor 
Tribune,  organ  of  the  A/na/gantaied  Association  oj  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Will  be  Compelled  to  Reduce  Prices. — "Any  man  in  the  bus- 
iness of  production  in  the  long  run  seeks  the  highest  price  which 
he  can  obtain.  But  this  thought  is  both  a  maxim  and  a  postulate. 
It  must  be  assumed  that  the  American  trusts  have  so  far  during 
their  existence  received  such  prices  alone  for  their  manufactures 
as  they  were  able  to  demand  in  open  trade.  In  other  words, 
they  have  received,  while  their  quotations  have  been  steadily 
going  lower  or  been  maintained  at  a  low  rate,  the  maximum  high 
price  for  their  articles  of  manufacture.  To  them  business  has 
been  a  practical  operation  in  the  realities  of  this  life  depending 
for  its  existence  on  a  schedule  of  profits  and  prices  arranged  and 
fixed  by  circumstances  and  outside  influences  over  which  they 
have  been  unable  to  exercise  arbitrary  or  despotic  powers.  In 
the  nature  of  things  they  have  been  compelled  to  reduce  prices  in 
spile  of  themselves.  Because  of  the  identical  fact  or  cause  that 
has  acted  to  give  consumers  low-priced  oil  and  sugar  when  in- 
creased quotations  might  have  been  expected,  the  new  steel  pool 
is  not  as  dangerous  a  factor  in  the  way  of  steel  production  as  may 
have  been  imagined.  .  .  .  Barring  the  single  influence  of  a  high 
tariff  in  favor  of  the  pool,  which  would  make  the  union  of  manu- 
facturers virtually  a  Government  monopoly,  the  price  of  steel 
must  tend  toward  the  demands  of  the  consumer  or  purchaser." — 
The  Journal ,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Means  of  Transportation  the  Key  to  Success. — "As  a  means 
for  the  permanent  restriction  of  competition,  however,  any  such 
organization  is  subject  to  one  vital  weakness.  If  it  raises  the 
price  of  the  product  to  a  level  yielding  more  than  the  average 
return  to  capital,  the  field  is  open  to  any  one  to  build  new  plants. 
Unless  the  pool  finds  some  means  of  shutting  out  competitors 
from  raw  material  or  transportation,  it  will  be  powerless  to  sus- 
tain prices  above  the  normal  level  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
fact  is  that  combinations  exactly  like  this,  except  with  a  less 
number  of  interests  involved,  and  therefore  easier  to  keep  together, 
have  been  tried  again  and  again,  but  never  with  more  than  a 
temporary  degree  of  success. 

"Mr.  Carnegie  states  the  case  with  his  usual  clearness,  in  saying 
that  times  of  depression  generally  produce  such  combinations. 
But  they  can  rarely  do  more  than  bridge  over  a  dejjression  for  the 
time  being,  unless  they  have  such  a  grip  on  the  means  of  trans- 
portation as  formed  the  keystone  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company's 
success." — The  Dispatch,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Investigate  the  Combine  and  Enforce  the  Law. — "If  the 
steel  men  insist  that  they  have  been  doing  a  losing  business  it 
would  be  useless  to  deny  the  statement,  but  the  question  as  to 
the  amenability  to  law  of  this  combination,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  the  amount  of  capital  represented  ever  organized,  is 
one  to  be  considered.  Is  it  of  a  nature  that  violates  the  anti-trust 
law  of  i8()o  or  the  later  legislation  against  trusts  and  combinations 
incorporated  in  the  present  tariff  law?  The  precise  terms  of  the 
agreement  among  the  parties  to  the  combination  have  not  been 
made  public.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  utmost  secrecy  is  ob- 
.served  regarding  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  purpose  is  to  restrict  free  competition  and  to  arbitrarily  regu- 
late prices,  which  is  declared  by  the  anti-trust  law  to  be  illegal 
and  against  public  policy.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
wiiether  the  combination  'unduly'  advances  the  price  of  steel  or 
not.  If  it  violates  the  law  an  effort  should  be  made  to  suppress 
it  and  the  duty  of  doing  this  is  with  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton."—  The  Pee,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Common  Protection  and  Defense.— "The  proposed  combine 
hopes  not  only  to  regulate  the  oul|)Ut  and  to  force  up  the  prices 
f)f  the  Bessemer  i)roduct,  but  also  to  break  down  the  commission 
business,  which  appears  to  have  fastened  itself  upon  the  class  of 
industries  represented.  .  .  .  \'arious  causes  for  the  depression 
have  been  assigned,  and.  rightly  or  wrongly,  this  class  of  pro- 
ducers has  followed  others  into  a  resort  to  the  trust  principle,  for 
common  protection  and  defense. 


"Trust  and  combines  generally  are  unpopular,  their  history  not 
having  been  such  as  to  commend  them  to  the  judgment  of  men. 
But  there  is  something  in  the  conditions  and  exigencies  of  modern 
industry  and  trade  which  causes  them  to  gravitate  to  common 
centers.  Great  combinations  of  capital  are  as  essential  to  success, 
almost,  as  industry  and  thrift  are  to  the  individual,  and  the 
closest  observers  do  not  despair  that  results  are  to  grow  out  of 
this  period  of  rapacious  greed  which  will  be  of  unquestionable 
benefit  to  mankind." — The  America)!,  Baltimore. 

Limitation  of  Production  the  Worst  Feature. — "While  it  has 
been  possible  to  export  steel  profitably,  still  we  have  been  allow- 
ing a  protection  or  bonus  to  the  manufacturer  of  about  a  fourth  of 
the  price  per  pound.  Iron  manufatures  are  protected  to  the  ex- 
tent of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  And  yet  it  is  proposed  by  the 
trust  to  put  the  prices  up  to  a  high  figure.  The  worst  feature  is 
the. limitation  of  production  which  the  trust  will  resort  to,  stop- 
ping industry  in  many  sections  and  throwing  thousands  of  miners 
and  iron  and  steel  workers  out  of  employment. 

"The  public  under  theSe  circumstances  must  view  with  alarm 
this  new  development  of  the  combine  tyranny.  In  the  long  run, 
by  stopping  the  activity  of  material  growth,  the  promoters  of  the 
trust  must  suffer  loss,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  recent 
history  of  several  of  these  big  combinations,  but  in  the  mean  time 
the  public  will  be  robbed.  The  courts  seem  powerless.  The 
only  available  weapon  is  the  removal  of  tariff  assistance  and  the 
consequent  invitation  of  imports  to  enter  into  such  competition  as 
will  secure  to  the  consumer  a  cheap  article. " — The  Post,  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Nothing  Could  be  More  Innocent. — "The  fact  is  that  there 
has  been  made  a  combination  of  combinations,  a  mighty  amal- 
gamation of  allied  industries  that  will  control  everything  con- 
nected with  them  from  the  ore  in  the  mine  to  the  final  sale  of  the 
manufactured  product  to  the  consumer,  whom  it  will  also  control 
so  far  as  interested  in  him.  That  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the 
candid  announcement  of  President  Oliver.  It  is  simply  a  busi- 
ness proposition  to  seize,  hold,  and  monopolize  billions  of  unde- 
veloped resources,  regulate  the  wages  of  millions  of  toilers,  fix 
the  comforts  that  may  be  enjoyed  by  millions  of  families,  crush 
out  all  honest  competition  and  so  manipulate  the  enormous  prop- 
erty as  to  squeeze  from  the  masses,  who  are  supposed  to  conduct 
this  Government,  every  cent  that  can  be  extorted  from  them. 
That  is  all.  Nothing  could  be  more  innocent." — T  he  free  Press, 
Detroit. 

"We  know  that  the  steel-billet  pool  has  already  arranged  to 
advance  prices  to  twenty  dollars  a  ton  at  Pittsburg ;  the  chief 
Southern  iron-makers  have  added  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  to 
Birmingham  prices  ;  the  Lake  Superior  charcoal  furnaces  have  a 
fixed  organization,  and  that  the  coke-makers  and  ore-producers 
have  formed  combinations  which  will  insure  them  better  rates. 
The  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  contain  in  their  ranks  the  best 
business  talent  the  country  affords.  If  these  men  have  enough 
confidence  in  the  future  to  take  a  firm  stand  for  higher  prices  we 
do  not  see  why  it  should  not  have  a  good  effect  upon  all  kinds  of 
business." — J'hc  Courier-Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 


MEXICO   AND   THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE. 

PRF.SIDENT  PORFIRIO  DIAZ,  of  Mexico,  appears  to  have 
accomplished  the  remarkable  feat  of  pleasing  both  "jingo" 
and  "anti-jingo"  journals,  so-called,  in  the  United  States,  by  an 
interpretation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  his  message  to  the  Mexi- 
can Congress  this  month.  President  Diaz,  speaking  of  President 
Cleveland's  Venezuelan  message,  says: 

"Very  natiwally,  recurrence  to  the  doctrine,  which  condemned  every  at- 
teinjit  at  European  usurpation  and  every  monarchical  tendency  to  change 
Republican  institutions  in  the  New  World,  created  intense  enthusiasm  in 
the  free  nations  of  this  continent,  causing  demonstrations  of  sympathy, 
from  the  people,  and  even  from  Rovernmcnts  themselves." 

He  then  explains  why  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  respond  to  "invi- 
tations of  an  international  character"  for  an  opinion  in  a  matter 
which  at  the  time  "involved  not  only  the  Monroe  doctrine,  but 
extended  its  principles  to  the  case  of  Great  Britain  in  her  question 
with  Venezuela :" 
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I'ORFIRIO   DIAZ, 
President  of  Mexico. 


"Not  understanding:  this  question  so  fully,  perhaps,  as  it  was  understood 
in  the  United  States,  which  had  received  special  intormatiun  from  Vene- 
zuela, we  were  not  in  a  position  to  presume  tliat  the  claims  of  England 
constituted  an  attempt  at  usurpation.  Moreos-er,  we  could  n<Jt  believe  that 
every  boundary  question  in  its  essence  and  even  treating  of  controversial 
points  should  be  a  case  for  the  application  of  that  wise  doctrine.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  England  should  refuse  to  submit  to  arbitration  her 
rights  as  to  one  part  of  the  disputed  territory,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
she  admitted  the  remainder  to  arbitration,  could  not  be,  in  our  judgment, 
sufficient  reason  for  an  unfavorable  presumption,  since  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment itself  had  declared  more  than  once  that  it  would  not  admit  arbi- 
tration for  certain  territorial  questions,  wiiich,  in  our  opinion,  involved  the 
honor  of  the  country. 

"Thus  it  was  that  I  declined  to  make  any  declaration  through  the  press 
respecting  a  matter  which  affected  the  interest  or  the  mom  delicate  senti- 
ments of  three  nations 
equally  deserving  our 
esteem,  but  confined 
myself  to  the  reply  that 
naturally  I  was  a  par- 
tizan  of  the  principles 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
properly  understood, 
but  I  could  not  say 
■whether  it  was  applica- 
ble to  the  present  case 
or  not." 

With  the  assumed 
passing  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan crisis,  the 
Mexican  executive 
deems  the  occasion 
opportune  for  the  ex- 
pression of  an  opin- 
ion respecting  the 
Monroe  doctrine  : 

"Without  entering 
into  an  examination  of 
the  origin  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  occasion 
which  gave  rise  to  its 
promulgation,  without 
descending  to  particu- 
lars as  to  the  just  limitations  which  its  author  himself  would  have 
fixed,  and  which  with  so  much  prudence  President  Cleveland  stated,  the 
Government  of  Mexico  can  not  do  less  than  show  itself  a  partizan  of  the 
doctrine  which  condemns  as  aggressive  any  invasion  by  monarchical  Eu- 
rope of  the  republics  of  America — independent  nations  to-day,  ruled  by  a 
popular  form  of  government. 

"Our  history  in  general  and  signally  the  struggle  of  our  people  to  throw 
off  an  exotic  government  of  European  origin,  form,  and  elements,  and  the 
torrents  of  blood  shed  in  that  severe  contest,  give  testimony  before  the 
world  of  our  worship  of  independence  and  our  abhorrence  of  all  foreign  in- 
tervention. But  we  do  not  understand  it  is  to  be  sufficient  for  the  objects 
for  which  we  aspire,  that  only  upon  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  their  im- 
mense resources,  is  the  obligation  incumbent  to  aid  the  other  republics  of 
this  hemisphere  against  the  attacks  of  Europe,  if  even  these  can  be  consid- 
ered possible,  but  that  each  one  of  the  said  republics,  by  means  of  a  decla- 
ration similar  to  that  of  PresidentMonroe,  should  proclaim  that  any  attempt 
of  a  foreign  power  to  reduce  the  territory  or  the  independence  or  to  change 
the  institutions  of  a  single  one  of  the  American  republics  should  be  consid- 
ered as  an  individual  affront,  if  the  republic  sustaining  an  attack  or  threat 
of  this  nature  should  appeal  for  aid. 

"In  this  way  the  doctrine  to-day  called  the  Monroe  doctrine  would  be 
the  American  doctrine  in  the  most  ample  sense,  and,  altho  it  originated 
in  the  United  States,  it  should  be  among  the  international  rights  of  all 
Americans.  What  may  be  the  practical  and  proper  means  of  reaching  this 
result  is  a  question,  of  which  it  would  not  be  opportune  to  treat  in  this 
message." 

More  Safe,  Sound,  and  Acceptable  than  Cleveland's  Message. 

— "It  is  not  flattering  to  our  pride  to  admit  that  the  exposition  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine  put  forward  by  the  President  of  Mexico  is 
more  safe,  sound,  and  acceptable  than  the  recent  message  of  our 
President,  but  such  is  the  fact.  In  his  message  to  Congress  Pres- 
ident Diaz  affirms  the  adherence  of  Mexico  to  the  doctrine  as  it 
was  originally  promulgated,  as  it  was  intended  to  be  construed, 
and  as  it  has  always  been  understood  by  its  supporters.  But 
while  thus  declaring  firmly  and  clearly  the  position  of  Mexico,  he 
goes  on  to  declare  with  equal  clearness  that  the  doctrine  does  not 
apply  to  the  vexed  question  of  Venezuelan  boundary,  and  that 
Mexico  is  not  in  a  position  to  presume  that  in  that  question  the 
claims  of  England  constitute  an  attempt  at  usurpation  or  en- 
croachment. The  intrinsic  force  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  assurance  that  it  has  the  unqualified  support  (>f 
so  strong  a  government  as  that  of  the  neighboring  Republic  of 
Mexico."— T/ie   World,  New  York. 

Battle-Ships  More  to  the  Purpose  than  Glittering  Generali- 


ties.— "Mexico  is  a  strong  and  prosperous  nation  of  12,000,000  of 
people,  and  what  such  a  nation  has  to  say  on  this  subject  by  the 
voice  of  the  Executive  is  of  mandatory  importance.  It  will  occur 
to  thoughtful  minds,  however,  that  the  txpressions  used  by  Pres- 
ident Diaz  are,  after  all,  in  the  nature  of  'glittering  generalities.' 
It  has  been  made  evident  in  the  discussion  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
following  the  agitation  of  the  Venezuelan  difficulty,  a  discussion 
in  which  every  civilized  nation  has  taken  an  active  interest,  that 
this  doctrine  in  final  issues  will  be  found  worth  whatever  we 
Americans  can  make  it  wortli,  and  no  more.  As  a  possible  in- 
stance of  its  practical  application,  the  control  of  an  interoceanic 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  may  be  cited  with  propriety. 
It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  waterway  eventually  established 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  when  it  has  been  opened  to  commerce 
the  question  of  control  may  be  precipitated  at  any  moment.  As 
Captain  ^lahan,  the  recognized  naval  authority  of  the  civilized 
world,  has  shown,  in  his  discussion  of  the  influence  of  sea-power, 
the  control  of  such  a  waterway  must  and  will  be  decided,  not  by 
declarations  of  sentiment  or  policy,  but  by  force  of  arms,  that 
nation  will  hold  the  canal  which  has  the  sea-power  to  hold  it,  the 
Monroe  doctrine  or  any  other  doctrine  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Therefore  it  is  that,  while  the  declarations  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz  in  favor  of  non-intervention  are  important  and  memor- 
able, the  ordering  of  six  battle-ships  by  our  Congress  is,  as  a 
matter  of  final  resort,  far  more  to  the  purpose."—  T/w  Telei^raph, 
Philadelphia. 

A  Belated  and  Futile  Utterance. — "  It  was  wholly  unnecessary 
for  President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  to  put  himself  on  record  on  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  The  position  of  that  country  in  relation  to 
other  republics,  its  neighbors,  is  historical.  Its  powerlessness  to 
affect  the  progress  of  true  Republicanism  on  this  continent  is  too 
conspicuous  to  require  emphasis  such  as  President  I^iaz  has  lent 
to  it  for  a  moment. 

"The  truth  is  that  Mexico  is  too  deeply  indebted  to  Great 
Britain  to  have  spoken  a  word  on  the  Monroe  doctrine  when  the 
speech  would  have  had  grace  if  it  could  never  have  had  potency  : 
and  that  the  word  should  be  spoken  now  shows  the  perpetual 
President  of  Mexico  in  the  grotesque  light  of  a  valiant  who  ap- 
pears on  the  scene  of  battle  after  the  issue  is  settled  and  claims  to 
have  been  with  the  victor  in  spirit  all  the  time. 

"There  is  another  reason  why  Diaz  need  not  have  officially  de- 
clared himself  after  the  fact.  The  intelligent  people  of  Mexico 
feel  that  the  United  States'  record  toward  that  country  is  not  as 
blameless  as  it  might  be ;  and  the  unintelligent  look  upon  us  as 
thieves  and  pirates.  The  history  taught  in  the  schools  of  Mexico 
gives  of  our  conflict  with  that  country  a  version  that  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  soothe  Mexican  sensibilities  nor  to  exalt  American  honor 
or  American  valor  in  Mexican  eyes. 

"All  things  considered,  President  Diaz  might  as  well  have  kept 
silence  on  the  Monroe  doctrine.  His  belated  utterance  is  futile, 
pompous,  and  irrelevant." — The  Times-Herald,  Chicago. 

The  Injury  of  One  is  the  Quarrel  of  All. — "The  American 
continent  for  free  institutions  and  for  absolute  independence  of 
European  intervention  is  the  doctrine  that  will  find  favor  in  every 
government  from  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  to  Cape 
Horn,  save  the  little  dependencies  that  still  yield  fealty  to  some 
foreign  rule.  When  Europe  understands  that  the  injury  of  one  is 
the  quarrel  of  all,  there  will  be  a  final  relinquishment  of  all  hope 
of  American  conquest.  Of  course  it  is  the  United  States  that 
must  take  the  lead,  as  it  has  done,  in  the  enforcement  of  this  doc- 
trine ;  and  it  is  for  us  alone  to  say  when  it  has  been  violated  and 
when  our  active  interference  is  called  for.  But  such  an  apprecia- 
tion of  this  as  appears  in  the  message  of  Diaz  is  the  virtual  be- 
ginning of  a  consolidation  of  republics  that  will,  while  leaving 
boundaries  and  governments  intact,  eventually  bring  both  politi- 
cal and  commercial  relations  into  the  closest  harmony  throughout 
this  continent." — '1  he  Globe,  St.  Paid. 

The  Dream  of  Blaine. — "  President  Diaz  leads  the  way  with 
the  definite  proposal  of  continental  acceptance  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine, thus  giving  the  dream  of  James  G.  Blaine  the  prestige  of 
official  foreign  promulgation.  Venezuela  and  Brazil  and  the 
Central  American  republics  ought  to  promptly  agree  to  the  un- 
dertaking, and  after  them  there  should  be  no  trouble  in  bringing 
the  other  countries — with,  perhaps,  a  Chilean  exception — into 
line.  Once  together  upon  the  platform  of  Monroe,  or  upon  an 
extension  of  it,  the  free  governments  of  America  would,  with 
their  25,000,000  men  of  arms-bearing  age,  have  nothing  to  fear 
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from  the  other  side  of  the  seas.  They  would  be  the  masters  of 
their  own  destinies,  the  conservators  of  their  own  progress,  the 
beneficiaries  of  their  own  resources.  To  obtain  such  a  federative 
status  is  well  worth  the  labors  of  the  wisest  statesmen  of  both 
Americas. " —  The  Chruniclc,  San  Francisco. 

"President  Diaz  declared  himself  a  partizan  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  'properly  understood;'  but  the  extremists,  who  would 
invoke  the  doctrine  in  every  controversy  between  a  European  state 
and  an  American  government  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
pute, can  extract  only  cold  comfort  from  the  words  of  the  Mexi- 
can President.  .  .  .  The  main  value  of  the  message  as  a  lesson 
to  our  Monroe  doctors  and  resolutionists  lies  in  its  insistence  that 
careful  inquiry  into  the  facts  should  precede  an  expression  of 
opinion  upon  questions  of  international  import." — The  Record, 
Philadelphia. 

"President  Diaz's  message  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant adhesion  to  the  Monroe  doctrine  yet  published.  His  views 
are  thoroughly  conservative  and  politic.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  this  peculiarly  American  definition  of  American  rights 
as  opposed  to  those  of  Europe  is  correct." — The  Herald,  ^^eio 
York. 

"We  anticipate  the  response  that  all  men  who  love  freedom 
will  give  to  the  message  of  President  Diaz;  it  is  the  strongest 
and  most  vital  utterance  for  many  years  on  the  great  question 
now  agitating  the  New  World.  The  Mexican  President  is  a 
Continental  American.  " — The  Mexican  Herald,  City  of  Mexico. 


SENATOR 


RAINES   CN    HIS    LIQUOR-TAX 
LAW. 


THE  new  liquor-tax  law  in  New  York  State  which  has  at- 
tracted the  widest  attention  in  the  press  of  the  country  is 
defended  by  its  author,  Senator  John  Raines,  in  The  Sorth 
American  Review  for  April.  The  principle  of  his  plan  of  regu- 
lation is  to  substitute  for  the  system  of  licenses  granted  by  a  local 
board  of  commissioners,  certificates  issued  by  a  State  bureau  to 
any  person  who  shall  pay  a  high  tax,  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  to 
be  divided  between  the  municipality  and  the  State. 

Senator  Raines  claims  that,  under  the  license  system,  the  polit- 
ical power  of  those  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic  to-day  is  apparent 
as  never  before.     He  says : 

"Their  influence  is  not  limited  by  their  own  numbers,  but  ex- 
tends to  those  engaged  in  the  various  avocations  with  which  they 
have  business  connections.  The  manufacturers,  the  wholesalers, 
the  retailers  of  liquors,  their  employees,  the  owners  of  property 
occupied,  those  engaged  in  the  various  trades  which  receive 
patronage,  as  cartmen,  grocers,  butchers,  bakers,  bankers,  edi- 
tors, office-holders  who  owe  their  places  to  the  votes  given  by 
those  engaged  in  the  liquor  business,  form  a  continuous  chain, 
and  are  nearly  all  at  the  command  of  the  executive  committees  of 
this  organized  industry." 

We  quote  at  length  his  statements  as  to  the  purposes  and  prob- 
able effects  of  the  new  law  : 

"It  has  long  been  the  desire  on  the  part  of  many  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  law  that  should,  as  far  as  possible,  take  from  those 
engaged  in  the  liquor  trafiic  the  ajjparent  or  assumed  business 
necessity  of  permitting  their  political  action  to  be  controlled  for 
partizan  purposes,  and  also  by  such  change  to  deprive  any  politi- 
cal party  or  jjarty  leader  of  the  power  to  virtually  compel  such 
persons  to  promote  party  success  through  contributions  of  money 
or  votes.  It  has  also  seemed  desirable  to  limit  the  number  of 
places  in  which  the  traffic  is  carrieil  on.  and  to  compel  the  traftic 
to  meet  more  nearly  the  immediate  expense  which  it  imposes  on 
the  taxpayer.  High  license  would  accomplish  the  latter  results, 
but  not  the  former.  So  long  as  power  shall  be  lodged  in  any 
board  to  exercise  discretion  as  to  who  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
engaging  in  the  licpior  traffic,  so  long  will  it  be  a  potent  factor  in 
politics  as  an  organized,  compact  f«)rce,  to  be  used  to  control 
municipal  governments  and  even  the  State  itself. 

"The  bill  which  has  lately  passed  the  New  York  Legislature 
aims  to  secure  pf>litical  in<U'i)cndonce  to  those  wishing  to  engage 
in  the  liquor  tratVic,  by  defining  in  the  law  itself  those  who  may 


engage  in  the  traffic  and  the  exact  terms  on  which  they  may  do 
so.  It  aims  at  regulation  by  law,  instead  of  leaving  a  power  of 
discretion  with  excise  boards  which  might  be  used  for  political 
or  other  purposes.  The  law  of  1S92  gave  a  right  of  review  by  the 
courts  of  the  action  of  commissioners  of  excise  when  such  com- 
missioners refused  to  grant  a  license  to  the  applicant.  The  new 
act  preserves  the  right  to  a  review  by  the  courts  when  a  tax  cer- 
tificate— which  takes  the  place  of  the  present  license — is  refused. 
and  gives  a  further  right  of  review  by  the  court,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  citizen  who  claims  that  a  certificate  is  illegally  granted. 
Thus  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  of  the  public  would  seem  to 
be  protected. 

"Another  object  of  the  act  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  places 
where  liquor  is  sold.  It  is  admitted  that  the  pressure  on  excise 
commissioners  for  licenses  is  so  great  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  induce  them  to  limit  reasonably  the  number  of  liquor-saloons. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  number  can  be  effectually  limited  through 
the  tax  levied  ;  the  higher  the  tax  the  fewer  are  those  who  will 
pay  it.  .  .  .  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  act  passed  would  re- 
duce the  number  by  forty  per  cent.,  or  from  42,763  to  25,658.  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  reduction  will  be  not  far  from 
thirty  per  cent. 

"Another  object  of  the  bill  is  to  compel  the  traffic  to  pay  to  the 
locality  and  the  State  a  greater  proportion  of  the  expense  it  occa- 
sions to  the  taxpayers  than  it  has  heretofore  done.  The  justice 
of  doing  this  can  not  be  controverted.  Should  not  the  traffic  con- 
tribute for  the  relief  of  all,  since  it  taxes  all? 

"The  provisions  of  the  act  are  intended  also  to  make  the  re- 
strictive portions  of  the  law  more  easy  of  enforcement.  To  this 
end  the  public  display  of  the  tax  certificate  is  required  ;  the  places 
are  more  open  to  inspection  during  hours  when  the  traffic  is  for- 
bidden ;  penalties  for  violation  are  much  more  severe ;  all  the 
means  in  u.se  at  present  to  detect  violation  are  retained,  and  in 
addition  special  officers  are  appointed  to  assist  in  detecting  and 
prosecuting  law-breakers.  It  is  assumed  that  the  present  excise 
law  can  not  be  enforced,  because,  it  is  claimed,  the  people  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  such  enforcement.  This  assumption  is  a 
slander  on  the  people.  It  is  not  enforced  because  those  engaged 
in  the  traffic  are  an  organized  force,  so  powerful  that  they  are  able 
to  reach,  in  many  cases,  those  whose  immediate  duty  it  is  to 
execute  the  law,  while  the  friends  of  law  and  order,  tho  greatly 
in  the  majority,  unorganized,  and  not  united  as  to  methods,  fail 
to  make  their  power  felt.  The  2S9  brewers  of  the  State,  thor- 
oughly organized,  with  the  "sinews  of  war'  at  immediate  com- 
mand, and  ever  alert  and  active,  are  a  more  potent  factor  than 
fifty  times  that  number  of  good  citizens,  who  are  at  heart  opposed 
to  the  traffic  and  in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  law,  but  who  are 
without  organization,  and  without  a  'camp  chest.' 

"Another  provision  of  the  bill  establishes  local  option  in  towns, 
by  providing  for  a  direct  vote  at  the  next  town  meeting  as  to 
whether  tax  certificates  of  the  several  classes  shall  be  issued  in 
the  town  or  not.  Under  the  present  law,  local  option  by  indirec- 
tion is  permitted  ;  that  is,  excise  commissioners  are  elected  who 
are  supposed  to  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  granting  of 
licenses.  It  often  occurs  that  after  they  have  been  elected  the 
commissioners  do  not  act  as  they  were  expected  to  do.  This  can 
not  be  the  case  under  the  new  law." 

After  expressing  the  opinion  that  "clubs'  come  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  the  Senator  calls  attention  to  a  number  of  new 
restrictions  made,  as  to  selling  liquor  in  the  vicinity  of  public  in- 
stitutions, prohibiting  transportation  companies  from  employing 
intemperate  persons,  etc.     He  concludes  by  saying  : 

"I  believe  that  as  soon  as  the  liquor  interest  shall  have  adjusted 
itself  to  the  new  order  of  business  made  necessary  by  this  act, 
...  it  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  much  better  that  the 
traffic  should  be  regulated  by  law  rather  than  by  the  discretion  of 
boards  of  excise,  while  the  people,  relieved  from  a  great  burden 
of  taxation,  and  from  the  combined  and  active  efforts  of  those 
engaged  in  the  traffic  to  control  municipal  governments  for  its 
protection,  will  approve  the  law  as  a  whole,  tho  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  law  may  be  open  to  criticism." 


The  people  who  last  year  predicted  that  the  bicycle  was  a  f-nd  are  now 
standing  in  line  at  the  stores  InqiiirinR  when  tlieir  wheels  are  coming. 

-  The  Journal,  Minneapolis. 
So  fur  as  Cuba  is  concerned,  Congress  poses  and  the  President  disposes. 

—  The  Kepubliean,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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MORE    IMPORTANT   RULINGS  ON 

LAW. 


RAILWAY 


THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  one  very  impor- 
tant ruling  and  reversed  in  another  since  the  already  famous 
Brown  case  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  April  4)  was  decided  in  its 
favor.  The  Commission's  ruling  is  sustained  in  what  is  known 
as  the  "Social  Circle"  long  and  short-haul  case,  to  the  effect  that  a 
railroad  can  not  escape  the  provisions  regarding  through  ship- 
ments on  the  plea  that  it  lies  wholly  within  a  State.  The  Com- 
mission is  overruled  in  the  "import-rate"  case.  In  the  latter  case 
the  Commission  had  ruled  that  freight  arriving  from  a  foreign 
country  should  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  carriage  to  points 
inland  as  freight  originating  at  the  port  of  entry.  The  Supreme 
Court  declares  that  a  general  rule  excluding  facts  relating  to 
through  routes  is  improper,  the  Commission  being  bound  to  take 
into  consideration  all  conditions  and  the  interests  not  alone  of 
seaboard  shippers.  We  give  comments  on  the  Social  Circle  case 
first : 

Long  and  Short  Hauls. — "This  was  one  of  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  litigations  arising  out  of  the  long-and-short-haul  clause 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act,  and  it  has  been  fought  over  vig- 
orously in  the  Federal  courts  for  nearly  five  years.  It  is  the 
prototype  of  a  multitude  of  similar  actions  at  law,  which  will  be 
decided  now  and  hereafter  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  just  handed  down.  Social  Circle  is  a 
little  town  in  Georgia,  lying  halfway  between  Atlanta  and 
Augusta.  A  Cincinnati  firm  of  carriage-makers  found  that  three 
railway  companies  were  concerned  in  an  arrangement  under 
which  carriages  shipped  from  Cincinnati  to  the  South  were 
charged  equal  rates  to  Atlanta  and  Augusta,  but  thirty  cents  per 
hundred  more  to  Social  Circle  than  to  either  of  the  larger  cities 
named.  The  defense  in  this  case  was  that  the  excessive  charge 
was  due  to  local  charges  by  a  Georgia  railway  company,  which 
could  not  be  brought  under  control  or  review  by  Federal  courts. 
This  contention  has  been  overthrown  by  the  court  of  last  resort ; 
and  it  has  been  made  clear  that  there  can  be  no  discrimination  in 
through  bills  of  lading  from  one  State  to  another  by  means  of 
charges  alleged  to  be  local." — The  I^ews,  A'eiuark,  N.J. 

A  Method  of  Extortion  to  be  Stopped.— "It  is  a  fact,  we  be- 
lieve, that  freight  is  now  hauled  by  rail  through  Denver  from  New- 
York  to  San  Francisco  for  less  than  the  same  line  which  performs 
part  of  the  haul  charges  for  local  freight  of  a  similar  character 
between  Denver  and  Leadville,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  true, 
and  it  may  still  be  true,  that  some  classes  of  freight  could  be 
shipped  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  rail  and  back  from 
San  Francisco  to  Leadville  for  less  than  any  of  the  Colorado 
lines  participating  in  the  long  haul  would  charge  for  like  classes 
of  freight  from  this  city  to  Leadville. 

"This  is  only  an  example  of  the  general  policy  pursued  by  the 
railroads  of  the  country  wherever  they  have  felt  free  to  practise 
that  method  of  extortion,  but,  if  we  rightly  apprehend  the  intent 
of  the  decision  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  yesterday  in  the  Georgia  cases,  the  extortion  and  robbery 
involved  in  charging  more  for  a  short  haul  than  for  a  long  haul 
over  the  same  line  must  now  be  stopped  for  good." —  The  Repub- 
lican, Denver,  Col. 

"The  establishment  of  the  right  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  condemn  existing  rates'  and  to  fix  the  maxima 
opens  the  way  to  an  increase  of  local  trade  with  the  South  and 
Southwest  estimated  by  competent  judges  at  $50,000,000  a  year. 
Only  this  was  needed  to  stimulate  the  recently  inaugurated  com- 
mercial relationships  of  the  middle  West  with  the  new  South  to 
a  vigorous  growth."— 77/^  Post,  Chicago. 

Advantages  Secured  to  Inland  Sections.— "The  case  of  the 
Texas  Pacific  Railway  vs.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
grew  out  of  a  suit  brought  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission by  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  against  a  number  of 
railways,  the  Texas  Pacific  being  one,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
illegal  to  charge  a  lower  rate  on  goods  imported  or  shipped  from 
foreign  ports  than  for  shipments  originating  within  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.   ...  In  the  opinion  Judge  Shiras  pointed  out  that  the 


Interstate  Commerce  act  prohibited  differential  charges  only  on 
services  which  were 'like  and  contemporaneous.'  And  that  in 
this  case  the  services  were  not  similar,  and,  therefore,  the  rail- 
road had  a  right  to  charge  a  lower  or  a  higher  rate  than  on  other 
freight.  This  decision  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  pre.ious 
judgments.  The  courts  have  always  held  that  there  was  no  dis- 
crimination in  charging  difl'erent  rates  for  different  sorts  of  goods, 
or  for  the  same  sort  at  different  times.  .   .   . 

"Charging  freight  to  only  what  it  can  pay  has  been  the  means 
of  building  up  this  section.  All  our  exports  to  Europe  are  thus 
made  possible.  And  the  Supreme  Court  has  just  made  the  prin- 
ciple apply  also  to  imports.   .   .   . 

"In  fact,  the  suit  brought  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  was 
a  purely  selfish  attempt  of  the  New  York  importers  to  retain  the 
trade  which  the  importers  of  the  inland  cities  are  gaining.  And 
the  rebuke  was  well  deserved.  In  the  words  of  the  court :  'The 
efforts  of  the  Commission  to  deprive  the  inland  consumers  of  the 
advantages  of  through  rates,  and  thus  to  give  an  advantage  to 
the  traders  and  manufacturers  of  tlie  large  seaboard  cities,  seems 
to  create  the  very  mischief  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  act  to 
remedy.'" — The  Times,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Protection  to  Eastern  Manufacturers  Impaired. — "  Has  a  rail- 
road company  the  right  to  give  to  European  goods,  landed  in  New 
York,  a  lower  freight-rate,  say  to  San  Francisco,  than  is  permitted 
to  goods  of  the  same  kind  manufactured  in  New  York?  The 
contention  of  the  railroad  companies  was  that,  unless  they  shall 
be  permitted  to  do  this,  they  will  lose  the  business  of  carrying 
the  imported  goods,  for  the  higher  rate  will  induce  European 
shippers  to  send  their  wares  by  ship  to  the  Isthmus,  then  across 
to  the  Pacific  by  rail  and  thence  by  water  to  San  Francisco.  A 
majority  of  the  court  decided  that,  as  not  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  the  imports  would  be  to  lose  the  business,  the  railroads  may 
be  permitted  to  use  such  discrimination.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  practise  allows  the  railroad  companies  to  destroy  much,  if 
not  all,  of  the  protection  given  to  Eastern  manufacturers.  Justice 
Shiras,  favoring  the  companies,  declared  that  'our  reading  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  act  does  not  disclose  any  intention  upon  the 
part  of  Congress  to  thereby  reinforce  the  provisions  of  the  tariff- 
law. '" —  77^1?  Mantifacturer,  J-hi/ade/phia. 

The  Question  of  Oriental  Competition. — "Suppose  that  the 
American  manufacturer  should  have  to  meet  the  competition 
which  some  people  apprehend  in  the  near  future  from  China  and 
Japan,  it  will  be  possible  under  this  decision  to  establish  rates 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  on  Asiatic  products  competing 
directly  with  our  own,  lower  than  the  rates  charged  on  similar 
freight  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  While  not  denying  to 
Tokyo  or  Hongkong  the  right  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  that 
nature  has  given  them,  the  American  merchant  and  manufacturer 
may  fairly  object  to  the  use  of  the  railways  of  their  own  country 
to  increase  these  advantages  to  their  dietximQnt."  —Journal  of 
Commerce,  Neiu  York. 

"The  really  significant  feature  of  this  decision  is  that  neither 
the  decision  of  the  majority  nor  the  dissenting  opinion  of  the 
minority  contains  any  suggestion,  even,  of  a  disposition  to  curtail 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  justices  seem  to  concur  in  recognizing  that  right, 
and  the  duty  of  its  exercise." —  I'he  Inter  Ocean,  Chicago. 

Undue  Power  of  Congress  under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. — "  But  if  Congress  may  put  such  restrictions  upon  inter- 
course between  the  States  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  con- 
tains, it  is  hard  to  see  what  limitations  rest  upon  the  power  of 
Congress  in  the  matter,  and  it  may  come  ultimately  to  abridging 
free  intercourse  between  the  States  that  would  be  as  harmful  as 
the  restrictions  which  the  separate  States  put  upon  it  before  the 
Constitution  w^as  adopted.  When  our  forefathers  did  adopt  the 
Constitution  they  thought  they  had  made  any  interference  with 
perfectly  free  intercourse  between  all  parts  of  the  country  impos- 
sible. But  upon  the  theory  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act,  they 
only  changed  the  agency  which  might  embarrass  it.  It  can  not 
be  embarrassed  by  State  action,  but  it  may  be  absolutely  anni- 
hilated by  the  action  of  Congress.  Had  this  view  of  the  case 
been  presented  to  our  forefathers,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Constitution  would  never  have  been  adopted. 

"This  is  not  the  only  ground  upon  which  we  most  cordially 
dislike  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  We  dislike  it  because  it 
contains  in  itself  an  element  of  a  Socialistic  government." —  The 
Times,  Richmond,  Va. 
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CARDINAL  GIBBONS   ON    MORALITY    IN 
POLITICS. 

THE  intimate  relations  which  ought  to  exist  between  morals 
and  politics  are  the  subject  of  a  paper'^y  Cardinal  Gibbons 
in  the  April  number  of  'The  American  Magazine  of  Civics.  At 
the  outset  the  Cardinal  quotes  with  approbation  the  saying  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  that  "the  moral  sentiment  alone  is  omnip- 
otent." There  can  be  no  aspect  of  man's  life,  it  is  added,  that 
should  be  viewed  independently  of  that  standpoint.  The  Cardi- 
nal then  proceeds  to  consider  certain  general  laws  and  principles 
affecting  moral  conduct,  man's  free-will  and  intelligence,  and  his 
inborn  instinct  of  right  and  wrong.  Man  is  always  and  every- 
where under  the  rule  of  conscience,  acting  under  "  the  will  of  the 
Most  High."  This  is  true  to  some  extent  even  of  the  untutored 
savage.  All  our  deliberate  acts  must  rest  upon  the  basis  of 
morality,  which  teaches  that  those  in  opposition  to  our  moral 
nature  must  be  avoided  because  they  are  evil.  From  this  the 
Cardinal  continues: 

"But  what,  if  any,  connection  have  these  truths  with  politics? 
Do  not  politics  form  a  domain  entirely  independent?  Is  not  the 
field  wherein  they  play  one  from  which  morals  had  best  be  absent? 
It  is  precisely  the  absence  or  disregard  of  them  that  accounts  for 
the  corruption  and  evils  of  which  honest  minds  and  true  states- 
men and  sincere  politicians  so  loudly  complain  as  existing  in  the 
workings  of  practical  politics.  Politics  should  claim  no  exemp- 
tion from  morality's  searching  gaze  and  inexorable  dictates. 
Politics  or  the  science  of  civil  government  has  relation  to  the 
social  life  of  men,  and  its  object  is  to  secure  for  the  aggregate  of 
individuals  and  families  banded  together  for  mutual  happiness, 
benefit,  and  protection  their  inalienable  rights  and  privileges. 
The  hands  in  which  the  power  of  governing  is  placed  are  to  be 
raised  in  benediction  and  love,  and  the  exercise  of  this  power 
must  tend  directly  and  immediately  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  union  of  human  beings  in  municipalities  and 
states  and  countries  arises  from  a  divine  ordinance  and  from  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  our  nature,  which  is  social.  The  in- 
dividual, however,  does  not  lose  his  autonomy  when  he  becomes 
a  factor  in  the  social  fabric,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  is  none 
the  less  his,  tho  he  be  disposed  to  relinquish  something  that  the 
whole  of  which  he  is  an  integral  part  might  gain.  Yet  we  can 
not  but  regard  the  state  as  a  unit,  or  every  community  as  an  in- 
dividual, in  which  are  inherent  the  ineradicable  instincts  of  self- 
preservation  and  rights  similar  to  or  identical  with  those  possessed 
by  each  and  every  man.  Our  conduct  toward  states  and  commu- 
nities therefore  must  be  characterized  by  all  the  elements,  fea- 
tures, and  qualities  demanded  when  we  treat  with  one  another. 
As  we  are  obliged  to  remember  that  our  neighbor  is  a  child  of  the 
Begetting  Spirit  with  the  same  endowments  as  ourselves,  as  we 
must  do  to  him  as  we  would  be  done  by,  so  politicians  must  re- 
member the  personified  character  of  the  state  or  community,  and 
be  careful  to  be  guided  toward  it  by  strict  principles  of  morality. 
We  must  apply  the  teachings  of  ethics  to  practical  life,  and  poli- 
tics form  a  branch  of  practical  life." 


BIG   THEATER    HATS    AS   A    BURNING    ISSUE. 

'T^  HE  big  hat  has  become  something  more  than  a  joke  in  Ohio. 
*■  It  is  now  a  serious  subject.  The  .State  legislature  has 
tackled  it  and  the  court  will  soon  have  to.  The  witty  newspaper 
paragraph  has  developed  into  the  ponderous  editorial  in  which 
human  rights  and  tlie  province  of  government  are  solemnly  dis- 
cussed. No  political  campaigns  have  yet  been  waged  on  the  big 
hat  issue,  however.  Perhaps  that  will  come  later.  The  law  which 
the  legislature  has  passed  provides  in  substance  as  follows  : 

"That  any  owner,  lessee,  proprietor,  or  managrer  of  any  theatre,  hall, 
opera-house,  or  any  such  buildinK  where  theatrical  or  other  performances 
are  Kiven,  where  an  admission  fee  is  charRed,  who  permits  or  sufft-rs  any 
person  or  persons  during  the  performance  in  such  tln-aler,  hall,  opera. house, 
or  buildmK  where  such  performiincc  is  ffiven,  to  wear  a  hat  sufhciently 
lnrii:e  to  obstruct  the  view  of  persons  sitting  behind  her  shall  be  Ruilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $io  nor 
less  tean  \i.  Every  hat  permitted  to  be  worn  in  violation  of  the  law  will 
constitute  a  separate  offense." 


Representative  P.  C.  Fosdick,  of  Hamilton  county,  is  the 
author  of  the  bill.  It  was  at  first  treated  as  a  joke  at  large,  but 
received  the  approval  of  many  prominent  society  women  in  the 
State,  so  that  when  it  came  up  from  the  House  for  passage  in  the 
Senate  only  two  votes  were  recorded  against  it.  Now  some  of 
the  women  threaten  to  have  a  bill  introduced  in  retaliation  for- 
bidding any  person  to  go  out  between  acts  or  during  the  perform- 
ance to  "see  a  friend." 

A  Just  Law  Against  a  Selfish  Minority.— "No  one  act  of  the 
present  session  of  the  legislature,  the  election  of  Seitator  Foraker 
excepted,  has  attracted  so  much  attention  throughout  the  country 
as  the  passage  of  this  law.  It  has  been  ridiculed  and  maligned, 
and  it  has  been  heartily  indorsed,  by  newspapers  in  practically 
all  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  a  notable  fact  that 
in  no  instance  has  the  necessity  of  some  reform  in  the  wearing  of 
big  theater  hats  been  questioned. 

"It  is  not  complimentary  to  the  women  of  Ohio  that  such 
stringent  measures  should  have  become  necessary  in  this  State, 
but  while  T/ic  Dispatch  believes  the  law  to  be  just,  it  also  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  women  in  Columbus 
and  other  Ohio  towns  do  not  wear  such  headgear  to  the  theater  as 
may  cause  their  neighbors  inconvenience.  It  is  the  small  minor- 
ity, whose  love  of  dress  breeds  selfishness,,  that  has  provoked  the 
criticism  leading  to  the  passage  of  a  law  which  necessarily  ap- 
plies to  all  alike.  For  the  actions  of  the  few,  the  many  have 
been  held  responsible  in  law,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
they  are  not  so  in  fact.  There  should  be  no  necessity  for  'enforc- 
ing' the  Fosdick  law,  so  far  as  the  harshness  of  that  term  is  un- 
derstood. Its  provisions  will  be  approved  by  the  great  mass  of 
Ohio  women  who  attend  places  of  public  amusement." — The  Dis- 
patch, Columbus,  Ohio. 

No  Legal  Standard  of  Size.— "Manager  Hartz,  of  the  Opera- 
House,  points  out  the  vital  weakness  of  the  big-hat  law  that  was 
recently  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly.  Mr.  Hartz  says  it 
will  be  difficult  to  enforce  the  law  because  it  fails  to  provide  how 
big  a  hat  may  be  to  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 
That  is  true,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives evidently  foresaw  the  weakness  of  the  bill  when  it  was 
under  discussion,  for  he  proposed  an  amendment  providing  that 
no  hat  should  be  classified  as  'big'  unless  it  was  as  large  as  a 
bushel-basket.  That  amendment  was  defeated,  with  the  appar- 
ent purpose  of  placing  the  responsibility  for  the  defining  of  the 
bigness  of  hats  upon  the  manager  of  the  theater  or  other  place  of 
amusement  in  which  the  law  may  be  violated.  And  that  is  likely 
to  cause  conflict  of  opinion.  ...  It  begins  to  look  as  if  there 
would  be  lots  of  trouble  in  enforcing  the  law,  unless  the  women 
agree  voluntarily  to  abandon  big  hats  entirely,  and  that  will 
probably  be  the  solution  of  the  difficulty." — 1  he  Leader,  Cleve- 
land,  Ohio. 

All  Disorderly  Conduct  Should  be  Prohibited.— "We  would 
like  to  have  New  York  follow  Oiiio's  example,  and  then  go  the 
Buckeye  State  one  better.  It  would  seem  that  a  general  dis- 
orderly conduct  statute  might  be  made  to  apply  to  theater  crowds. 
Certainly  talking  could  be  stopped,  and  seats  off  the  aisle  be  sold 
on  a  distinct  agreement  that  they  be  occupied  continuously  if 
occupied  at  all. 

"It  is  a  shame  in  a  Christian  land,  where  the  Golden  Rule  is 
not  supposed  to  be  altogether  obsolete,  that  either  men  or  women 
should  have  to  be  forced  by  law  to  refrain  from  infringing  on  the 
clear  rights  of  other  people.  But  most  theater-goers  will  agree 
that  the  necessity  exists  in  the  matter  of  high-hat  fiends,  chatting 
fiends,  and  clove  fiends  in  places  of  public  entertainment." — The 
Recorder,  Xeti'  York. 

Two  Evils  to  be  Fought  Together. — "It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  theater  mariagcrs  do  not  want  to  pay  ten  dollars  per  high  hat, 
and  those  in  Ohio,  as  well  as  their  brethren  in  other  States,  should 
take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  meet  the  enemy  by  such  reforms 
as  will  remove  the  necessity  for  such  laws.  Mr.  Howclls,  who 
writes  novels  and  acts  the  heavy  part  of  Boston's  last  claim  as  a 
literary  center,  has  said  in  a  very  bright  article  that  the  two  pub- 
lic evils  should  be  fought  together ;  that  is  to  say,  the  men  should 
promise  not  to  spit  on  the  floor  if  the  women  would  promise  to 
give  up  the  high  hats.  Here  in  Baltimore  the  campaign  against 
the  expcctorators  has  been  formally  inaugurated,  and  the  signs 
in  the  street-cars  are  having  their  eftect  undoubtedly.     The  man 
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who  sees  'Don't  Spit  on  the  Floor'  knows  that  all  the  other  pas- 
sengers see  it,  and  if  he  violates  it  he  will  call  attention  to  hini- 
self  as  a  person  whose  manners  need  repairing.  The  theater 
managers  thus  have  their  cue.  Let  them  decorate  their  drop- 
curtains  with  such  messages  as  'Kindly  Remove  That  High  Hat,' 
or  '  High  Hats  Checked  in  the  Lobby. '  or'  Those  Who  Wear  High 
Hats  Will  be  Charged  Space  Rates. '  The  notices  could  not  be 
ignored,  for  even  tho.se  who  sit  behind  the  high  hats  would  be 
able  to  see  them." —  7'//r  A>nrr/i'a>i,  Jialtiniorc. 

Special  Legislation  and  Unconstitutional. — "We  do  not  be- 
lieve for  a  minute  that  this  law  is  constitutional.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  special  legislation.  It  applies  onl}'  to  womankind.  A 
man  may  wear  a  hat  a  foot  high  and  there  is  no  redress,  there- 
fore the  law  is  not  general  in  its  application.  Besides,  it  is  very 
much  to  be  questioned  whether  there  is  any  power  in  the  land  to 
restrict  the  personal  apparel  of  any  citizen,  be  it  male  or  female. 
A  person  with  no  clothes  upon  him  may,  indeed,  be  arrested,  but 
who  ever  heard  of  any  authority  in  the  constitution  or  law  for  the 
arrest  of  a  person  over-dressed?  .  .  .  All  that  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  reform  is  to  make  it  a  fad  or  decree  of  fashion  that 
no  hats  or  bonnets  shall  be  w'orn,  and  the  thing  is  accomplished. 
.  .  .  We  shall  get  rid  of  the  hats  in  time,  but  it  will  not  be 
through  the  acts  of  legislatures." — The  Inquire}',  PlulndclpJiia. 

The  Deadly  Tariff  Parallel.— '"Under  the  Fosdick  bill,  how- 
ever, the  redress  will  not  come  from  the  woman — she  will  con- 
tinue to  dress  as  she  pleases — but  from  the  owner  of  a  theater,  who 
is  liable  to  a  fine  for  allowing  hats  of  unusual  proportions  to  enter 
his  playhouse. '  This  is  something  like  the  tariff  contention  as 
to  who  ultimately  pays  the  imposition  ;  if  the  manager  had  to  pay 
five  dollars,  say,  for  allowing  the  woman  with  such  headgear  to 
enter  his  place,  he  would  undoubtedly  attach  that  amount  to  the 
admission  price  which  the  woman  (or  most  likely  her  escort) 
would  have  to  pay  ;  so  that  the  manager  would  lose  nothing,  the 
tariff  coming  out  of  the  consumer — of  other  people's  pleasure — 
and  while  the  net  result  to  the  playgoers  would  be  as  before,  a 
new  source  of  public  revenue  would  spring  up.  That  is  about  all. 
Ohio  is  a  great  State  and  has  produced  some  great  men  ;  but 
we  can't  see  any  symptoms  of  greatness  in  ^Ir.  Fosdick 's  new 
scheme." — Desercf  ^eivs.  Salt  Lake  City,   Utah. 

Mischievous  and  Absurd. — "Of  course,  the  more  legislation 
there  is  of  this  sort,  the  more  all  legislation  will  become  con- 
temptible in  the  popular  mind,  and  the  more  all  respect  for  law 
as  law  will  disappear.  No  delusion,  however,  is  so  firmly  im- 
planted in  a  certain  order  of  mind  as  the  belief  that  the  law- 
making body  can  do  anything.  Sometimes  it  runs  to  prohibitory 
laws,  sometimes  to  mere  petty  work  like  the  high-hat  ordinance  : 
but  it  is  always  mischievous  and  absurd." — The  Journal ,  Provi- 
dence. 


CONGRESSIONAL   RECOGNITION    OF    CUBANS 
AS    BELLIGERENTS. 

RECOGNITION  of  Cubans  as  belligerents  has  been  the  most 
fruitful  topic  of  discussion  in  Congress  this  session.  The 
attitude  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  two  branches  of  Con- 
gress represent  it,  was  defined  last  week  in  the  language  of  the 
resolutions  first  passed  by  the  Senate  : 

'^Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  Congress  a  condition  of  public  war  ex- 
ists between  the  Government  of  Spain  and  the  government  proclaimed  and 
for  some  time  maintained  by  force  of  arms  by  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  that 
the  United  States  of  America  should  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  between 
the  contending  powers,  according  to  each  all  the  rights  of  belligerents  in 
the  ])orts  and  territory  of  the  United  States. 

'■'Resolved,  further,  That  the  friendly  offices  of  the  United  States  should 
he  offered  by  the  President  to  the  -Spanish  Government  for  the  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  Cuba." 

The  Senate  adopted  this  form  of  resolutions  in  February  by  a 
vote  of  64  to  6.  The  House  adopted  separate  resolutions,  inclu- 
ding a  clause  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shotild  be  prepared  for  intervention,  if  necessary  to  pro- 
tect American  interests.  A  conference  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  first  reported  the  House  resolutions  ;  but.  because  of 
objections  in  the  Senate,  agreed  to  report  the  Senate  resolutions, 
■which  the  House  last  week  adopted  by  a  vote  of  245  to  27. 

The  resolutions  are  "concurrent"  in  form,  like  the  Armenian 


resolutions  passed  in  January.  The  great  majority  of  American 
journals  approve  the  resolutions  as  an  expression  of  national  senti- 
ment. On  the  other  hand  they  are  denounced  as  mere  politics 
and  demagogism.  At  this  writing  the  President  has  taken  no 
action,  so  far  as  the  public  is  aware,  in  regard  to  them. 

A  Nation's  Sentiment.— "One  thing  is  very  sure,  and  it  is  that 
Congress  in  its  action  on  the  war  in  Cuba  represents  the  most 
worthy  and  generous  sentiments  of  the  American  people.  .  .  . 
We  have  been  warned  over  and  over  again  that  to  exhibit  any 
sympathy  for  a  neighboring  people  struggling  for  their  freedom 
would  depreciate  our  bonds,  and  disturb  our  fraternal  relations 
with  a  European  monarchy.  The  United  States  had  reached  that 
condition  of  commercial  prosperity  that  forbade  any  exhibition  o£ 
sentiment  or  any  waste  of  money  in  defending  ourselves. 

"The  vote  in  Congress  nails  down  all  this  nonsense  effectually. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  mean  the  world  shall  clearly  un- 
derstand that  their  sympathies  are  on  the  side  of  man,  not  on  the 
side  of  monarchies ;  that  they  are  not  thinking  of  the  price  of 
bonds  or  the  comfort  of  Madrid,  but  of  their  fundamental  faith 
and  hope,  long  ago  declared,  in  the  inalienable  right  of  all  peo- 
ples to  self-government  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  To 
have  done  any  ]e.?s  than  this  would  have  shown  us  to  be  recreant 
in  our  hearts  to  the  principles  that  have  made  us  strong  enough 
to  protest,  and  that  have  commanded  for  us  the  fear  and  the 
hatred  of  every  tyranny  on  earth." — T/ie  Joiir7ial,  A'etu  York. 

The  President's  Prerogative. — "The  relations  of  nations  are 
so  delicate  and  complicated,  so  sensitive  to  passing  events  and 
momentary  disturbances,  that  it  is  impracticable  and  injudicious 
to  discuss  them  and  arrange  them  in  open  courts  or  legislative 
halls  any  more  than  in  the  public  market-places.  Diplomacy 
claims  its  field,  and  the  ^Ministry  or  the  Administration  must  con- 
sider terms,  provide  preliminaries,  and  reconcile  differences.  In 
making  the  resolutions  relative  to  Cuba  'concurrent'  Congress 
recognizes  that  it  is  the  President's  prerogative  to  manage  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  touching  our  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  affairs  in  Cuba. 

"President  Cleveland  is  not  likely  to  act  hurriedly  with  respect 
to  the  resolutions  of  Congress  under  consideration.  While  they 
were  meant  for  his  guidance,  or  rather  chiefly  as  an  expression  of 
the  feeling  of  the  legislative  body,  they  were  also  meant  to  give 
the  Cuban  cause  a  status  which  it  has  not  as  yet  had.  The  in- 
surgent Cubans  have  not  been  accorded  belligerent  rights  as  yet 
by  any  power.  Should  the  United  States  lead  off  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  remaining  American  re- 
publics would  follow  suit.  The  EurojDean  powers,  however, 
would  be  slow  to  adopt  a  similar  course.  The  more  important  of 
them  have  colonies  of  their  own,  and  are  not  disposed  to  encourage 
movements  for  separation  from  the  mother-country." — The  Ledg- 
er, Philadelphia. 

The  Cuban  Bluff. — "We  are  playing  with  Cuba.  We  are  play- 
ing with  fate.  It  may  suit  the  pleasure  of  shallow  statesmen  to 
use  a  matter  of  profound  national  policy  as  the  text  for  oratorical 
btincombe  and  then  lay  it  away  upon  the  shelf,  until  they  have 
another  occasion  for  stump  speeches,  but  we  do  not  believe  the 
people  are  satisfied  with  such  a  proceeding.  We  believe  the  peo- 
ple everywhere  are  asking  each  other,  with  misgivings  in  their 
hearts,  what  is  the  effect  of  all  the  noise  and  trouble  that  has  been 
raised  by  the  Cuban  incident,  and  to  what  extent  we  are  nearer 
to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  the  proximi- 
ty of  Cuba  has  given 
us  to  solve.  If  an}^- 
body  can  discover 
wherein  the  most 
prominent  incident  of 
the  present  session  of 
Congress  has  profited 
us  at  all,  he  has  sharp- 
er eyes  than  we  have. 

"The  people  of  the 
LTnited  States  desire 
an  end  of  the  Cuban 
problem.  If  in  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  it 

were     decided       that  ^  s.— where  am  i  at,  b'gosh? 

Cuba    free    would    be  —The  Herald,  New  York. 
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Cuba  as  we  want  it  to  be.  there  would  be  no  fault  to  find.  For 
ourselves  we  believe  that  annexation  is  the  solution.  But  we  need 
not  discuss  a  mere  matter  of  detail  in  order  to  the  condemnation 
of  action  which  contemplates  no  general  policy  whatever,  and  is 
nothing  more  than  a  bluff  in  the  dark." — The  Tribune,  Detroit. 

Not  in  a  Hurry  to  Solve  an  International  Riddle.— "  There 
will  be  a  feeling  of  relief  that  Congress  has  got  through  fighting 
Spain,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  that  our  relations  with  the 
Spanish  Government  have  passed  beyond  the  point  where  Cuban 
freebooters  can  exercise  much  of  any  influence  over  them.  The 
President  of  the  United  Stales  will  not  be  frighted  from  his  'pro- 
priety' by  any  expedient  the  filibusters  may  adopt,  nor  will  he 
depart  from  the  course  of  independent  action  which  he  has 
marked  out  for  the  Government  while  in  his  hands,  altho'the 
Congress'  may  have  resolved  that  the  friendly  offices  of  the 
United  States  should  be  offered  by  the  President  to  the  Spanish 
Government  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Cuba. 
No  jingo  member  of  Congress  undertook,  during  the  pendency  or 
the  Cuban  resolutions,  to  show  how  action  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  would  deem  hostile  and  nothing  else  could  be 
metamorphosed  into 'friendly  offices. '  It  is  moderately  certain, 
to  write  within  bounds,  that  the  President  will  not  devote  him- 
self to  the  solution  of  that  internatonal  riddle  in  a  hurry." — The 
Transcript,  Boston. 

"Weyler  has  before  him  two  alternatives.  Tie  may  respect  the 
laws  of  civilized  warfare,  or  he  may  go  on  ignoring  them.  But 
now  a  deliberate  persistence  in  barbarism  will  compel  United 
States  intervention,  and  hasten  rather  than  retard  the  cause  of 
Cuban  liberty.  That  is  the  change  in  the  situation  effected  by 
yesterday's  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives." — The  Re- 
corder, New  York. 

"There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  in  this  country  sincerelj'  desire  to  see  Cuba  free  and  inde- 
pendent, and  are  willing  to  contribute  to  that  end  in  so  far  as  it  is 
in  their  power.  The  American  people  are  firmly  convinced  that 
the  Cubans  are  entitled  to  belligerent  rights,  and  as  the  Spanish 
Government  has  itself  set  the  example  on  former  occasions  of 
recognizing  insurgents,  it  has  no  good  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  United  States  Congress  for  advising  the  President  to  recog- 
nize the  belligerency  of  the  Cubans." — The  Picayune,  A'ew 
Orleans. 

"Having  been  passed,  the  resolutions  may  well  remain  where 
they  are,  and  being  concurrent  the  President  is  not  called  upon 
to  act.  Spain  is  in  an  obstinate  mood,  and  not  inclined  toward 
our  'friendly  offices.'  Their  moral  effect  is  just  as  good,  and 
perhaps  better,  without  the  President's  action." — The  Standard- 
Union,  lUoohlyn,  N.   V. 

"The  whole  thing  is  mere  politics  and  demagogism.  But  it  is 
a  very  serious  affair.  It  is  trifling  with  the  most  important 
national  interests  and  may  precipitate  war.  Foreign  nations  will 
not  understand  the  fact  that  this  action  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress has  no  greater  legal  effect  than  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
censuring  Ambassador  Bayard.  They  will  interpret  the  resolu- 
tions as  the  act  of  the  whole  Government." — The  Chronic/e, 
Chicago. 


SECRETARY   CARLISLE'S   CANDIDACY. 

''  I  " H  ]•:  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
*■  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  committee  of  Kentucky, 
saying.  "I  think  my  duty  to  the  party  will  be  best  performed  by 
declining  to  participate  in  a  contest  for  the  nomination"  for 
President.  lie  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  success  and  future 
usefulness  of  the  party  depend  on  the  declaration  of  its  princi- 
ples, especially  on  finance  and  taxation,  more  than  upon  the  selec- 
tion of  a  particular  candidate  on  that  platform.  The  Washington 
Star  (Ind.)  says  : 

"The  first  response  to  the  letter  from  sound-money  circles  in 
Mr.  Carlisle's  own  State  is  from  the  leading  Democratic  news- 
paper of  the  commonwealth,  and  this  is  to  the  effect  that  Kentucky 
will  present  the  Secretary's  name  to  the  Chicago  convention,  and 
expressing  the  opinion  that  he  will  abide  by  that  action.  No 
souud-nioney   Kentucky   Democrat  in   Washington   doubts   that. 


and  so  the  Carlisle  boom  will  keep  the  field.  The  difficulty  will 
be  in  satisfying  sentiment  at  a  distance,  and  most  specially  in 
replying  to  accusations  and  predictions  about  a  third  term.  A 
good  many  people  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Cleveland  wants  an- 
other term,  and  that  matters  in  the  end  will  be  adjusted  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  fourth  nomination  at  Chicago.  How  such 
people  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  this  declaration  of  Mr.  Carlisle 
to  enter  the  lists  is  a  problem.  The  fear  is  that  many  of  them 
will  read  in  the  Secretary's  letter  confirmation  of  their  belief." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.)  says: 

"It  is  not  a  letter  that  removes  him  from  the  list  of  Presidential 
candidates.  Those  who  point  out  that  he  does  not  say  he  would 
decline  the  nomination  if  tendered  to  him  should  remember  that 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  drift  of  sentiment  toward 
Mr.  Carlisle  the  party  can  afford  to  note  with  encouragement.  It 
should  tend  to  some  extent  to  relieve  the  atmosphere  of  gloom 
which  has  of  late  been  so  heavy." 

The  Philadelphia  'linns  (Ind.  Dem.)  makes  this  comment : 

"He  could  not  be  a  candidate  on  a  wobbling,  bimetallic  plat- 
form.    If  the  Democratic  convention  should  reach  after  the  votes 

of  the  silver  States  he 
would  not  be  in  the 
contest  at  all.  He  has 
made  his  record  as 
Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  he  is 
more  concerned  to  win 
fsg—  approval  for  that  and 
'g^,  to  bring  the  Democra- 
tic Party  to  the  posi- 
tion he  represents  than 
he  is  to  gather  in  dele- 
gates. Of  course  with 
such  approval  Mr. 
Carlisle  would  be  glad 
of  the  nomination. 
So  would  any  man.  But  his  attitude  is  perfectly  clear  and  con- 
sistent, and  he  expresses  it  as  frankly  as  propriety  would  permit." 


??*^^ 


GKOVEK'S   E.^STER    EGG. 

—  The  Post,  Cincinnati. 


W.     IVI, 


SALTER     ON     THE      DUTIES     OF 
GOVERNMENT. 


WILLIAM  M.  SALTER,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  ethical 
culture  movement  and  the  author  of  several  books  on 
ethical  and  social  questions,  has  written  a  volume  on  "Anarchy 
or  Government,"  in  which  the  position  of  the  philosophical  An- 
archists is  critically  and  fairly  considered,  and  his  views  of  the 
rights  and  powers  of  government  clearly  set  forth.  Mr.  Salter  is 
not  a  Socialist,  but  he  endeavors  to  show  that,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  ultimate  social  tendencies,  at  present  it  is  the  duty  of 
government  to  extend  rather  than  restrict  its  regulative  and  re- 
strictive functions.  Most  of  the  prevailing  social  maladjustments 
are  attributed  by  Mr.  Salter  to  the  failure  of  society  to  intervene 
in  behalf  of  the  people  and  assert  its  rightful  authority.  Cor- 
porate rights,  competition,  and  industrial  relations  generally  are 
comprehensively  discussed  in  connection  with  the  fundamental 
problem  of  the  right  of  organized  society  to  control  individual 
action.  Why,  asks  Mr.  Salter,  .should  government  interfere  at 
all  to  protect  men  against  the  aggressions  of  their  fellows?  Why 
should  it  not,  consistently  with  the  extreme  individualist  conten- 
tion, leave  them  to  protect  themselves  in  their  own  way?  And 
he  answers  as  follows  : 

"The  question  turns  at  bottom  on  what  we  mean  by  society  or, 
more  accurately  speaking,  a  society.  A  society,  if  we  stop  to 
think  of  it,  is  a  peculiar  phenomenon.  It  is  made  up  of  individ- 
uals, and  yet  any  number  of  individuals  do  not  of  themselves 
make  a  society.  It  is  not  one  individual  and  another  and  another 
and  so  on— but  these  conceived  of  as  somehow  fitting  together, 
making  a  unity,  a  body,  an  organism.  In  any  physical  body  there 
are  the  same  chemical   elements  as  might  exist  separately,   de- 
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tached,  or,  as  we  say,  in  a  free  state,  outside— but  the  body  is  not 
simply  the  sum  of  these  elements,  any  more  than  a  house  is 
simply  the  sum  of  its  bricks.  A  body  is  a  peculiar  combination 
of  its  elements  ;  and  it  is  bricks  going  together  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  one  object  that  constitutes  the  house.  So  with  a  society. 
It  is  not  simply  a  lot  of  individuals,  but  these  individuals  con- 
ceived as  making  up  a  whole,  with  ties  to  one  another  and  more 
or  less  conscious  of  them,  feeling  that  in  some  sense  they  belong 
to  one  another,  that  they  are  not  mere  7tJiits,  but  members  to- 
gether of  a  somewhat  beyond  their  individual  selves.  Such  is 
the  characteristic  mark  of  a  society.    .   .  . 

"But  if  I  have  correctly  stated  the  meaning  of  a  society,  the 
line  between  public  interests  and  private  interests  can  hardly  be 
called  an  absolute  one.  If  in  a  society  the  individuals  composing 
it  are  not  mere  individuals,  but  members  of  the  society,  then 
does  not  only  whatever  affects  the  society  affect  them,  but  what- 
ever affects  them  affects  the  society.  If  any  one  of  them  is  in- 
jured, the  society  is  injured,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  real 
social  body.  ...  It  would  hardly  be  going  beyond  the  bounds  to 
say  that  a  society  in  which  this  was  not  the  case  would  not  be  a 
real  society.  If  a  wrong  to  any  one  individual  excites  no  resent- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  rest,  there  is  not  properly  a  society,  but 
simply  an  aggregate  of  individuals — the  social  bond  does  not 
exist." 

From  this  poinf  of  view.  Mr.  Salter  proceeds  to  analyze  the  in- 
dividualist view  of  society,  and  the  Spencerian  contention  that 
government  should  not  go  beyond  the  police  function.  Is  there, 
he  asks,  any  reason  why  government  should  not  promote  the 
higher  ends  of  life?     His  answer  is: 

"No  line  oi principle  can  be  drawn  as  to  how  far  a  society  may 
go,  and  where  it  must  stop,  in  securing  social  welfare.  We  can 
only  say  that  it  may  go  as  far  as  it  needs  to  go  and  can  go.   .   .    . 

"It  is  a  question,  not  for  theorists,  but  for  practical  men  of 
affairs-s-for  those  who  know  the  circumstances,  and  who  bj'  their 
experience  and  training  are  fitted  to  judge  about  them.  Here  is 
the  field  of  statesmanship,  and  one  man.  acquainted  with  history 
and  in  touch  with  the  tendencies  of  his  time  and  the  actual  stream 
of  events,  is  worth  a  dozen  closet  philosophers.  Political  philos- 
ophy itself  can  not  take  the  place  of  political  training,  and  the  best 
service  such  philosophy  can  render  the  statesman  is  to  help  him 
get  rid  of  false  principles  and  of  superstiuons,  to  assist  him  to  an 
open,  plastic  mind,  and  make  himyr^^  to  act  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  confront  him." 

In  view  of  these  statements,  Mr.  Salter's  position  on  the  inter- 
vention of  government  in  industrial  relations  can  be  easily  in- 
ferred. He  is  in  favor  of  liberty,  provided  liberty  works  well ; 
but  if  liberty  leads  to  injustice  and  inequality,  society  must  step 
in  and  correct  matters.     Mr.  Salter  writes  : 

"What  are  the  facts?  We  have  them  in  a  measure  before  us 
to-day  ;  for  while  anarchy  or  liberty  has  passed  away  as  regards 
the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  government  is  in  its  place, 
we  live  in  an  order  of  anarchy  or  liberty  (substantially)  as  re- 
gards the  industrial  needs  of  the  community.  So  we  can  actu- 
ally observe.     What  do  we  see? 

"A  trained  sociologist  ought  to  answer  this  question,  and  what 
a  layman  like  myself  can  say  may  not  have  much  value.  But  my 
impression  is  that  in  this  free  industrial  order  in  which  we  live,  a 
great  many  have  hardly  enough  to  eat,  and  not  because  they  are 
unable  and  unwilling  to  work  ;  that  a  great  many  miore — a  large 
number — while  they  have  enough  to  eat,  have  little  or  no  share 
in  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  life  ;  further,  that  there  is  a 
large,  growing  class  of  the  unemployed,  or  irregularly  employed, 
for  whom  there  is  little  or  no  work  to  do,  mechanical  inventions 
tending  to  make  men's  labor  more  and  more  unnecessary  (as 
electric  wires  make  horses  to  draw  street-cars  unnecessary) ,  the 
human  being  having,  however,  nothing  but  his  labor  to  live  on  ; 
still  further,  that  the  stronger  members  of  the  industrial  organism 
are  apt  to  take  advantage  of  the  weaker,  to  drive  hard  bargains 
with  them,  to  get  their  labor  for  as  little  as  they  can — so  that  as 
a  result  they,  the  stronger,  get  more  than  a  fair  share  of  the 
wealth  that  is  jointly  produced,  a  result  attributable  not  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  of  superior  ability,  but  to  the  fact  that  their 
ability  is  rare  (and  in  their  rareness  their  economic  strength  con- 
sists) ,  while  the  laborers  are  at  a  disadvantage  not  because  it  is 
only  labor  they  have  to  sell,  but  because  this  labor  is  plentiful ; 


and  hence  the  division  into  classes,  the  inequalities  of  condition 
and  advantage,  the  misunderstandings,  the  enmities,  and  perhaps 
now  and  then  public  disorder  and  riot." 

What  would  Mr.  Salter  have  government  do?  He  would  elim- 
inate the  contractual  relation,  and  organize  industry  on  a  social, 
organic  basis.     He  says  : 

"We  must  remember  that  most  societies  already  perform  certain 
industrial  functions.  They,  for  example,  provide  highways  for 
their  members  t)  walk  or  drive  on,  and  bridges  over  the  streams 
or  tunnels  under  them  ;  they  ordinarily  transport  the  letters  of  the 
members  to  their  destination.  All  this  might  be  done  by  private 
enterprise,  and  tolls  be  charged  for  passage  along  the  streets  and 
highways,  and  the  charges  allowed  to  go  as  high  as  the  traffic 
would  bear.  But  societies  generally  find  it  better  to  render  such 
services  themselves,  and  charge  simply  for  the  cost  of  them — or, 
if  they  allow  toll-roads  and  toll-bridges  in  certain  places,  they 
regulate  their  charges  and  so  assert  control  over  them.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why,  if  they  go  so 
far,  they  should  not  go  farther— why,  for  instance,  they  should 
not  transmit  our  telegrams  and  our  express  parcels  as  well  as  our 
letters  (England,  we  know,  does  this)  ;  why  in  these  days  when 
rapid  movement  is  such  a  necessity  they  should  not  construct 
railways  as  well  as  make  streets  and  highways  (as  Germany 
does) .  And  as  little  does  there  seem  to  be  any  absolute  reason 
why  a  society  should  not  manage  the  mining  of  the  coal  in  its 
domain,  or  of  the  silver  or  the  gold,  and  the  digging  of  the  oil 
that  lies  within  its  territory,  and  the  raising  of  the  harvests  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  goods  needed  bj'  its  members.  In  fact, 
I  see  no  a  priori  reason  why  it  should  not  do  anything  it  can  do, 
if  the  needs  of  the  community  would  be  thereby  better  met  than 
they  are  at  present." 

The  sound  general  tendency,  concludes  Mr.  Salter,  is  for  socie- 
ties to  assert  themselves  more  and  more  in  industrial  relations. 
Liberty  should  more  and  more  give  way  to  government. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

'•I  Want  Yer,  Ma  Honey,  Yes,  I  Do." 

When  the  nomination's  comin'  and  politics  is  hummin', 

Den  we  want  yer,  McKinley,  yes  we  do  ! 

We  re  a-thinkin'  of  you  ever,  and  your  tariff  bill  so  clever, 

And  our  hearts  are  forever  true  to  you  ! 

We're  a-thinkin'  of  you  gladly,  'cause  the  country  needs  you  sadly. 

And  it  don't  know  what  to  do  ! 

So  uplift  Protection's  banner. 

In  the  good  ole-fashioned  manner, 

'Cos  we  want  yer,  McKinley,  yes  we  do  ! 

Chorus ■ 

We  want  yer,  McKinley  !    Yes,  we  want  yer  mighty  badly. 

We're  a  thinkin'  of  you  gladly,  'cause  de  country  needs  you  sadly  ; 

So  come  back  to  please  us— Tom  Piatt  don't  deceive  us — 

'Cos  we  want  yer,  McKinley,  yes,  we  want  yer,  want  yer,  want  yer  ; 

'Cos we  want  yer,  McKinley,  yes  we  do! 

—  T.  E.  St.  J.  Gaffney  in  The  Mail  and  Express,  New  York. 

Some  say  Democracy's  coming  chieftain  is  our  friend  Anon,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  so  many  remarkable  things,  but  judging  from  the  third-term 
talk  Ibid  is  the  more  likely  man.— 77/^  Press,  Philadelphia. 

The  suggestion  that  Mr.  Reed  might  be  made  'Vice-President  sounds 
somewhat  like  a  proposition  to  harness  a  race-horse  to  a  hearse. 

—  The  Star,  Washington. 

Speaker  Reed's  reversal  of  his  own  ruling  may  indicate  that  he  would 
rather  be  right  than  be  President.— 7"//^  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 

If  Secretary  Carlisle  is 
consumed  with  a  desire 
to  serve  the  country 
he  should  resign.  — 7'//^ 
Press,  New  York. 

The  bill  to  compel  rail- 
roads to  carry  bicycles  as 
baggage  has  now  passed 
both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature. This  is  a  victory 
over  the  railroads  which 
will  benefit  the  railroads 
greatly.  It  will  encourage 
wheelmen  to  do  their 
_  _  „  bicycling  on   the  cars  at 

FIRST  ONE  END  AND  THEN   THE  OTHER.  r    ,,    ,-  •       .,       ^        r  »    •, 

full  tare  mstead    of  toil- 
Poor  old  John  Bull  wonders  which  is  the  right    somely    treadling  across 
end  of  that  building,  anyhow.  — The  Inter  Ocean,    country.  —  7'he      World, 
Chicago.  New  York. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


ON    PLEASING   THE   TASTE   OF    THE     PUBLIC. 

IS  there  a  literary  public,  one  public,  having  a  taste  in  com- 
mon with  all  its  members?  Or  is  there  a  fallacy  concealed 
in  the  phrase  which  speaks  of  "the  taste  of  the  public"?  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews  (April  l-'orutn)  is  inclined  to  think  that,  so 
far  from  there  being  only  one  public,  the  number  of  publics  hav- 
ing widely  divergent  likes  and  dislikes  is  indefinite,  if  not  infinite. 
There  are,  he  believes,  as  many  different  publics  as  there  are 
separate  authors;  and  he  argues  that  there  must  be,  since  no  two 
writers  ever  made  precisely  the  same  appeal  to  their  readers ; 
that  the  public  is  really  but  a  congeries  of  warring  factions,  and 
that  sometimes  these 
factions  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  de- 
gree of  development 
to  which  those  who 
compose  it  have  at- 
tained. 

In  Dr.  Pole's  sci- 
entific discussion  of 
the  "Evolution  of 
Whist."  we  are  told 
that  the  develop- 
ment of  whist  has 
had  four  periods. 
In  the  first  of  these 
the  player  relied 
chiefly  on  his  mas- 
tei-cards  and  his 
t  r  u  mps,  following 
suit  with  any  one  of 
his  low  cards ;  and 
this  Dr.  Pole  calls 
the  Primitive  Game. 

In  the  second  stage  the  game  was  raided  into  a  really  intellectual 
pastime  by  Hoyle  and  his  followers,  and  long  whist  gave  way 
before  short  whist.  The  game  of  Hoyle  was  the  basis  of  the 
development  taking  place  during  the  third  period,  during  which 
there  was  evolved  the  Philosophical  Game,  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  names  of  Clay  and  Cavendish.  The  fourth  period  is 
that  of  the  Latter-day  Improvements,  in  which  the  American 
Leads  have  been  adopted  with  other  concomitant  devices  of  like 
delicacy  and  subtlety.  Having  thus  noted  the  evolution  of  whist, 
Mr.  Matthews  finds  analogous  features  in  literature.  He  says, 
in  part : 

"As  it  happens  there  is  a  department  of  literature  in  which  the 
development  is  singularly  similar  to  the  evolution  of  whist  and  in 
which  we  can  also  declare  four  chronological  periods,  the  one  fol- 
lowing the  other  and  flowering  from  it.  This  is  the  art  of  Fiction. 
In  the  beginning  Fiction  dealt  with  the  Impossible — with  won- 
ders, with  mysteries,  with  the  supernatural ;  and  these  are  the 
staple  of  the '  Arabian  Nights, '  of  Greek  romances  like '  The  Golden 
Ass,'  and  of  the  tales  of  chivalry  like  'Amadis  of  Gaul. '  In  the 
second  stage  the  merely  Improbable  was  substituted  for  the 
frankly  Impossible ;  and  the  hero  went  through  adventures  in 
kind  such  as  might  befall  anybody,  but  in  ((uantity  far  more  than 
are  likely  to  happen  to  any  single  man,  unless  his  name  were  Gil 
Bias  or  Qitentin  Dur^uard,  Natty  Hunippo,  or  iV Artagnan. 
Then,  in  the  course  of  years,  the  Improbable  was  superseded  by 
the  Probable  ;  and  it  is  by  their  adroit  jjrescntation  of  the  Proba- 
ble that  Balzac  and  Thackeray  hold  their  high  places  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  art.  But  the  craft  of  the  novelist  did  not  come  to  its 
climax  with  the  masterpieces  of  Balzac  and  of  Thackeray  ;  its 
development  continued  perforce ;  and  there  arose  story-tellers 
who  ])refcrred  to  deal  rather  with  the  Inevitable  than  with  the 
Probable  only;  of  this  fourtli  stage  of  the  evolution  of  fiction  per- 
haps the  most  salient  examples  are  the  'Scarlet  Letter'  of  Ilaw- 
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thorne  and  the  "Romola'  of  George  Eliot,   the  'Smoke'  of  Tur- 
genieff  and  the  'Anna  Karenina'  of  Tolstoi.   .   .   . 

"We  all  see  that  it  was  in  the  infancy  of  Fiction  that  it  dealt 
with  the  Impossible  and  in  its  boyhood  that  it  began  to  attempt 
the  Improbable.  Althothe  liking  for  the  Impossible  still  survives 
among  children  and  is  likely  to  survive  among  them  always,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  almost  dead  among  men  and  women 
who  have  attained  their  majority.  The  bulk  of  the  novel-readers 
of  this  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  either  in  the 
second  stage  of  development  or  in  the  third;  they  have  been 
wearied  by  the  exploiting  of  the  Impossible,  but  they  are  not  yet 
ready  to  enjoy  the  discussion  of  the  Inevitable  ;  and  they  do  not 
care  much  whether  the  incidents  of  the  stories  they  lounge 
through  negligently  are  doubtfully  improbable  or  actually  proba- 
ble. But  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  which  takes  its 
fiction  seriously,  which  respects  the  art  of  narrative,  which  sees 
the  possibilities  now  open  before  the  novelist,  and  which  holds 
the  story-teller  up  to  the  highest  standard.  This  portion  of  the 
public — welcoming  warmly  the  fiction  which  gives  the  most  truth- 
ful interpretation  of  life — is  steadily  gaining  in  numbers  and  in 
influence." 

Why  do  the  writings  of  certain  authors  have  an  immense  vogue, 
when  these  authors  are  seen  to  be  without  the  really  great  quali- 
ties? Is  success  in  literature  only  a  lottery?  Is  the  general 
public  a  fool,  easily  to  be  led  by  the  nose?  In  answer  to  these 
supposed  interrogatories,  Mr.  Matthews  answers  : 

"As  there  is  no  effect  without  a  cause,  there  must  be  a  reason 
for  the  popularity  which  sometimes  seems  to  us  unaccountable. 
The  real  explanation  of  the  ^velcome  which  was  bestowed  on  the 
'Proverbial  Philosophy'  of  the  late  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  for 
example,  or  on  the  novels  of  the  late  E.  P.  Roe,  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  sincerity  of  these  two  writers.  Neither  was  in  any  way  a 
charlatan.  Both  of  them  gave  the  public  the  best  they  had  in 
them  ;  and,  as  it  happened,  they  thus  voiced  the  imformulated 
feelings  of  the  segment  of  the  reading  circle  to  which  they  them- 
selves belonged.  So  far  from  writing  do-wn  to  the  public  taste, 
as  the}'  were  accused  of  doing,  they  were,  in  fact,  writing  up  to 
the  taste  of  the  portion  of  the  public  that  welcomed  their  works. 
By  their  own  birth  and  bringing  up,  both  Mr.  Tupper  and  Mr. 
Roe  were  in  a  measure  representative  of  the  'plain  people.'  as 
Lincoln  phrased  it ;  and  they  could  not  help  taking  the  plain 
people's  point  of  view.  This  the  plain  people  recognized 
promptly  ;  and  the  writers  had  their  reward  on  the  spot.  Their 
writings  lacked  the  permanent  qualities  of  literature,  no  doubt, 
and  that  is  why  their  vogue  was  temporary  only. 

"  More  accomplished  men  of  letters  than  either  Mr.  Tupper  or 
Mr.  Roe  have  not  taken  this  point  of  view  naturally,  and  thus  they 
have  failed  to  voice  the  feelings  of  the  very  segment  of  the  read- 
ing circle  they  hoped  to  please.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  any  author, 
who  has  tried  to  guess  at  the  taste  of  the  public  that  he  might 
flatter  it,  has  ever  made  a  hit  satisfactory  to  himself;  and  I  am 
certain  that  no  author  who  really  despised  his  audience,  as  more 
than  one  author  may  have  pretended  to  despise  it,  has  ever  really 
pleased  those  to  whom  he  made  his  appeal  thus  cynically.  It 
happens  that  I  have  met  at  one  time  or  another  many  of  the 
novelists  and  dramatists  of  France,  of  England,  and  of  America, 
those  whom  the  critics  delight  to  honor  and  those  also  at  whom 
the  criticasters  joy  to  gird  ;  and  the  quality  which  the  latter  class 
seemed  to  me  to  have  most  abundantly  was  earnestness.  They 
believed  in  their  own  work  and  they  were  doing  it  as  well  as  in  them 
lay.  Their  success  was  due  to  the  fact  that  their  best  corre- 
sponded absolutely  with  the  ideal  of  a  certain  segment  of  the 
reading  circle  or  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  play-goers.  In 
other  words,  and  to  use  another  of  Lincoln's  always  keen  phrases, 
these  popular  novelists  and  dramatists  were  producing 'just  the 
kind  of  thing  that  a  man  would  like  who  liked  that  kind  of  thing.' 
And  that  is  why  they  met  with  a  far  wider  success  than  the  far 
cleverer  and  far  more  accomplished  men  of  letters  whose  merits 
might  be  vaunted  by  all  who  had  so  far  progressed  themselves  in 
literature  as  to  appreciate  the  Latter-day  Developments,  as  Dr. 
Pole  calls  them." 


Ir.M.iAN  piil)lishers  ret.iin  the  copyright  on  the  works  thev  print  for  eighty 
vears,  iilti-r  which  tlie  works  bcco'nie  public  property.  'File  Government 
has  just  publisheil  a  decree,  however,  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  copy- 
right the  works  shall  revert  to  the  state,  which  will  ta.x  reproductions. 
Tile  first  important  work  to  come  uiuler  the  new  law  is  Rossini's  "  Barbiere 
lie  Siviglia,'  first  proiUiceil  in  February,  I8l^,  the  rights  in  which  were  given 
by  the  composer  to  the  nmsical  academy  he  founded  at  I'esaro.  Instead  of 
becoming  public  property,  the  proceeds  from  the  opera  will  go  to  the  Gov- 
ertiment,  which  will  use  them  tor  the  support  of  Rossini's  academy.— 7'Atf 
Argomtut. 
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CONDITIONS  OF   LITERARY    PRODUCTIVE- 
NESS. 

THE  announcement  of  Mr.  Kipling's  intention  to  return  to 
India  was  spoken  of  by  T/tc  Bookman  as  a  wise  thing  for 
him  to  do;  "for,"  said  that  journal,  "it  is  impossible  that  even 
such  a  genius  as  he  is  should  long  be  able  to  reproduce  the  mystic 
spirit  of  India  while  living  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.  No  person  should 
ever  be  long  absent  from  his  proper  milieu."  On  these  remarks 
Mr.  G.  M.  Hammell,  writing  for  The  IVes/ern  Christian  Advo- 
cate, bases  an  article  on  "Conditions of  Literary  Productiveness," 
arguing,  in  substance,  that  fields  do  not  yield  to  the  sower  unless 
fit  conditions  exist.  There  must  be  sympathetic  relation.  In 
the  mind  of  the  writer  there  may  lie  the  germ  of  a  poem  or  a 
novel,  but  there  shall  be  no  product  unless  the  spiritual  atmos- 
phere becomes  genial.     Of  Kipling  Mr.  Hammell  says  : 

"India  stimulated  him  as  it  has  stimulated  few  men,  but  even 
he  has  not  responded  to  all  the  mysticism  of  that  majestic  trian- 
gle that  juts  out  from  the  Himalayas  into  the  hot  southern  seas. 
There  are  secrets  that  India  whispers  only  to  her  own  children — 
no  foreigner  may  be  admitted  to  the  shrine  where  the  oracle 
whispers  to  the  reverently  receptive  soul,  saturated  with  the  life 
of  the  Orient.  Even  Kipling  has  carried  the  European  mind  to 
Asia,  and  has  not  wholly  entered  into  the  inner  courts  where  the 
secret  rites  of  the  indigenous  life  are  celebrated.  Of  course, 
Kipling  has  written  out  of  experiences  actually  consummated 
under  the  skies  of  the  East — which  accounts  for  his  fame  and 
force." 

In  continuation  the  writer  says  : 

"Stevenson  went  to  Samoa,  and  continued  to  write  Scotch 
stories ;  but  the  tales  were  not  quite  so  true  as  those  that  were 
born  among  the  hills  of  his  native  land.  It  is  not  likely  that  a 
portrait  painted- from  recollection  will  be  as  true  to  feature  and 
shifting  mood  as  that  which  is  put  on  canvas  under  the  personal 
influence  of  the  original ;  and  it  is  not  quite  possible  that  a  story, 
written  among  the  wide  seas  of  the  far-off  oceans  under  the 
Southern  Cross,  will  be  as  loyal  to  the  moods  of  Scotland  as  that 
which  takes  on  its  form  among  the  'lochs'  and  'bens'  and  streams 
of  the  Highlands. 

"Personality  counts  for  much— for  everything  as  to  initiative. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  such  a  man  as  Paul  Verlaine — 'drinking 
wine  at  sixteen  sous  the  liter,  with  cavernous  eye,  macabre  ex- 
pression of  burnt-out  lust  smoldering  upon  his  face' — should 
write  the  sweet,  pure,  pathetic  stories  that  make  up  Ian  Mac- 
laren's  books.  No  ;  chastity  and  simplicity  of  environment  would 
operate  to  depress  him — he  would  need  hospitals,  alleys,  slums, 
and  houses  of  shame  to  stir  his  morbid  mind  to  production.  But 
of  such  output  there  is  already  too  much.  Books,  of  course,  are 
factors,  too;  but,  as  they  make  moods,  so  they  find  them,  and  it 
is  as  often  the  mood  which  is  found  that  generates  the  new  form 
as  the  mood  that  is  made." 


Rewards  of  Literature.— "Not  all  of  the  truly  worthy 
authors  of  past  times  have  been  condemned  to  penury  and  vaga- 
bondage. Some  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  have  acquired  fortunes 
by  reason  of  the  liberal  compensation  they  received  for  their 
work.  Scott  was  paid  for  one  of  his  novels  at  the  rate  of  $252  per 
day  for  the  time  employed  in  writing  it,  and  his  total  literary 
earnings  aggregated  $1,500,000.  Byron  got  $20,000  for  'Childe 
Harold'  and  $15,000  for  'Don  Juan.'  Moore  sold  'Lalla  Rookh' 
for  $15,750,  and  his  'Irish  Melodies'  brought  him  $45,000.  Gray 
received  only  $200  for  his  poems,  and  not  a  cent  for  the  immortal 
'Elegy,'*  out  of  which  the  publisher  made  $5,000;  but  that  was 
because  he  had  an  eccentric  prejudice  against  taking  money  for 
writing.  Tennyson  had  an  annual  income  of  from  $40,000  to 
$50,000  for  many  years,  tho  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  when 
he  wrote  '  Maud'  and  '  In  Memoriam, '  he  realized  next  to  nothing. 
Longfellow  sold  his  first  poems,  including  some  of  his  best  ones, 
at  very  low  figures,  but  he  lived  to  receive  $4,000,  or  $20  a  line, 
for  'The  Hanging  of  the  Crane,'  and  when  he  died  he  was  worth 
$350,000.  Whittier  left  an  estate  of  $200,000;  and  several  of  the 
leading  American  prose  writers  have  done  quite  as  well.  These 
are  exceptions,  it  is  true,  but  they  serve  to  modify  the  general 
rule,  and  to  show  that,  in  cases  of  superior  merit,  literature  has 
proved  to  be  notably  profitable." — Lippincott' s for  April. 


HINTS  TO   SOME   CONTRIBUTORS. 

TO  young  "literary  aspirants"  who  are  just  setting  out  on  the 
difficult  career  of  writing  as  a  profession,  a  few  sugges- 
tions, born  of  some  knowledge  of  existing  conditions  and  some 
experience  with  would-be  authors,  may  be  of  practical  value  ;  be- 
cause there  are,  for  new  contributors  to  magazines  and  news- 
papers especially,  a  few  basal  inferences  or  assumptions  which 
are  stepping-stones  to  immediate  success  and  to  future  eminence. 
Thus  prefatorially  stating  the  case,  the  editor  of  l^hc  Outlook 
proceeds  to  give  "some  contributors"  the  benefit  of  his  advice. 
True,  the  altruistic  editor  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  face- 
tiousness,  pure  and  simple,  but  knowing  him,  as  we  do,  to  be  a 
very  sober  man,  we  do  not  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  decide  on 
that  point.  Whatever  be  the  fact,  we  share  his  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  "some  contributors,"  and  therefore  reproduce  a  part 
of  his  counsel.  In  the  first  place  he  advises  those  whom  he  has 
in  his  mind's  eye  to  cherish  the  elementary  truth  that  good  wri- 
ting comes  by  nature,  and  not  by  practise  ;  that  it  is  well  at  the 
start,  therefore,  to  rid  one's  self  of  the  idea  that  one  must  work, 
observe,  think,  practise,  live,  before  one  can  write  with  ease, 
clearness,  and  power.  Trust  to  nature,  says  he  ;  do  not  waste 
time  on  construction,  grammar,  or  style;  say  what  you  have  to 
say  in  the  first  words  that  occur  to  you  ;  believe  implicitly  in 
yourself;  and  if  your  manuscript  comes  back  to  you,  assume  at 
once  that  your  failure  is  due  to  lack  of  personal  influence,  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  literary  coterie,  and  to  the  ignorance  and  indiffer- 
ence of  editors.     We  quote  : 

"  Believe  firmly  that  editors  care  only  for  names  and  not  at  all  for 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  articles  submitted  to  them,  that  they 
never  read  manuscripts  which  come  from  new  writers,  that  tTiey 
detest  unknown  names,  and  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  an 
organized,  powerful,  and  unscrupulous  ring  of  persons  who  have, 
by  various  devices,  gotten  access  to  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  country.  Editors  dislike  nothing  so  much  as  a  fresh  note,  a 
new  talent,  a  novel  force  ;  they  love  to  read  and  print  the  same 
things  again  and  again.  They  are  eager  to  avoid  the  attention 
which  a  touch  of  genius  always  attracts  ;  they  shrink  from  the 
discovery  of  new  talent.  Freshness,  variety,  and  force  they 
study  to  exclude  from  their  columns.  Ignorant  readers  of  The 
Outlook  may  imagine  that  Mr.  Burroughs,  Dr.  Hale,  and  Ian 
Maclaren,  to  take  the  first  names  that  come  to  hand,  are  frequent 
contributors  to  its  columns  because  the  editors  think  they  have 
something  to  say  and  know  how  to  say  it;  but  better-informed 
readers  know  that  these  gentlemen  are  invited  to  write  simply 
because  they  are  widely  known.  It  is  a  great  sorrow  to  a  pub- 
lisher to  discover  a  Kipling,  a  Crawford,  or  a  Wilkins;  it  is  a 
great  sorrow  to  an  editor  to  come  upon  a  new  and  thrilling  note 
in  the  mass  of  manuscript  through  which  he  wades,  not 'knee- 
deep  in  June, 'alas!  but  knee-deep  in  crudity  and  commonplace." 

After  further  advice  touching  schemes  for  catching  an  editor 
who  fails  to  read  a  manuscript  through  from  first  to  last  word  in 
order  to  decide  upon  its  merit,  the  writer  says  that  there  is  one 
thing  that  all  new  literary  aspirants  ought  to  know,  namely,  that 
"all  the  successful  writers  are  secretly  banded  together  to  keep 
the  field  to  themselves  !"     He  continues : 

"This  will  surprise  those  who  are  not  well  informed.  It  is 
known,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Stedman,  Mr. 
Howells,  Miss  Jewett,  Miss  Wilkins,  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Hutton,  and 
other  well-known  writers  are  constantly  appealed  to  by  unknown 
men  and  women  for  criticism,  suggestion,  introduction,  and  gen- 
eral help.  It  is  also  well  known  that,  altho  these  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen  are  often  at  their  wits'  ends  for  time  and  strength 
in  which  to  do  their  own  work,  they  cheerfully  write  hundreds  of 
letters,  examine  countless  manuscripts,  interview  publishers,  and 
perform  many  similar  services  on  behalf  of  these  unknown  and 
untried  fellow  workers.  Indeed,  some  of  these  distinguished 
men  of  letters  have  practically  become  literary  agents  for  and 
advisers  of  young  and  unknown  writers,  always  without  salary 
and  sometimes  without  thanks.  This  has  given  some  people  the 
idea  that  Mr  Howells,  Mr.  Stedman,  Mr.  Warner,  and  their  com- 
peers are  an  exceptionally  generous  and  helpful  group  of  persons, 
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anxious  to  open  to  talent,  industry,  and  character  the  field  in 
which  they  have  succeeded.  But  the  public  must  not  be  misled 
by  acts  of  kindness  and  deeds  of  brotherliness ;  this  is  the  fine 
hypocrisy  of  a  powerful  secret  organization,  an  unscrupulous  lit- 
erary trust  which  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  the  doors 
of  access  to  popular  favor  closed  and  barred." 

To  sum  up  these  "practical  suggestions."  the  aspirant  is  thus 
counseled  in  substance:  Assume  that  you  have  genius  and  do 
not  need  practise;  that  the  return  of  any  manuscript  always 
means  editorial  ignorance  and  depravity,  that  your  failure  to 
secure  a  hearing  is  due  solely  to  the  jealousy  of  those  who  are 
already  in  the  field  ;  and  never,  under  any  circumstances,  ask 
whether  anything  is  amiss  with  your  own  work. 


A  VISIT  TO   VERLAINE. 

THE  late  M.  Verlaine  will  probably  be  cited  for  all  time  as  a 
substantiation  of  the  popular  idea  of  the  vagabond  poet. 
The  Verlaine  legend  has  now  been  consecrated  by  his  death, 
says  Mr.  Zangwill  in  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  and  Verlaine 
will  rank  with  Villon  as  an  impossible  person.  Admittintj  that 
Verlaine    may  have 


TALL   VEKLAINE. 


been  all  that  is  said, 
all  that  is  hinted 
even,  in  Mr.  George 
Moore's  famous  de- 
scription of  him — "I 
once  saw  Verlaine. 
I  shall  not  forget  the 
bald  prominent  fore- 
head, the  cavernous 
eyes,  the  macabre 
expression  of  burnt- 
out  lust  smouldering 
upon  his  face" — Mr. 
Zangwill  claims  that 
there  is  another  side 
to  him.  and  says  that 
this  other  side  he 
personally  saw 
when,  like  Mr. 
Moore,  he  hunted 
Verlaine  up  on  his  native  heath.  We  quote  the  better  part  of 
Mr.  Zangwill's  sketch,  as  follows: 

"  For  one  thing,  I  was  not  prepared  to  see  anything  very  lurid 
and  diabolique :  life  is  really  not  so  picturesque  as  all  that.  I 
knew  besides  that  he  had  been  a  schoolmaster  in  England  ;  and 
can  you  imagine  anything  more  tedious  and  toilsome  than  to  be 
the  'French  master,'  the  poor  despised,  'frog-eating  Mounseer 
Jacques'  of  boys'  stories,  the  butt  of  all  their  facetious  brutality? 
If  ever  anything  was  calculated  to  make  a  man  diabolique  !  I 
trust  biographers  will  not  forget  to  place  all  this  depressing 
drudgery  to  our  'vagabond's'  credit.  Think  of  it!  The  first 
poet  of  France  correcting  French  exercises !  The  poet  of  the 
passions  conjugating  the  verb  aimer  in  its  hideous  grammatical 
reality!  .   .   . 

"  In  the  absurd  actual  he  had  to  earn  his  bread  and  butter,  and 
man  can  not  live  by  poetry  alone,  unless  one  sings  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  middle  classes.  It  was  rather  late  at  night  before, 
having  vainly  hunted  for  him  in  his  favorite  restaurants.  I  found 
the  narrow,  poverty-stricken  rue  in  which  Verlaine  was  living 
a  year  or  so  ago.  Passing  through  a  dark  courtyard,  I  had  to 
mount  interminable  stone  stairs,  lighting  foul  French  matches  as 
I  went,  to  relieve  the  blackness.  At  last  I  arrived  outside  his 
door,  very  near  the  sky.  I  knocked.  A  voice  called  out,  'I've 
gone  to  bed.'  I  explained  my  lateness  and  said  I  would  call  to- 
morrow. 'No.  no!  Attendez !  '  I  heard  him  jump  out  of  bed. 
stumble  and  grope  about,  and  then  strike  a  match;  and  in  an- 
<»thcr  instant  the  door  opened  and  in  the  interstice  appeared  a 
homely  nightcapped  bourgeois  pulling  on  his  trousers.     There 


flashed  on  me  incongruously  the  thought  of  our  English  laureate's 
stately  home  by  the  sea,  in  which,  jealously  guarded  by  hedges 
and  flunkeys,  the  poet  chiseled  his  calm  stanzas ;  and  all  the 
vagabond  in  me  leapt  out  to  meet  the  unpretentious  child  of 
Paris.  He  greeted  me  with  simple  cordiality;  and,  ugly  and 
coarse  tho  his  face  was,  it  was  lit  up  throughout  by  a  pleasant 
smile.  His  notorious  leg  was  bandaged,  but  not  repulsively. 
No,  'homely'  is  the  only  impression  I  shall  ever  have  of  Verlaine, 
the  man.  Even  in  that  much  maligned 'macabresque' head  of 
his  there  was  more  of  the  bonhomme  than  of  the  poet  or  the  satyr. 
The  little  garret  was  his  all  in  ail ;  a  bed  took  up  half  the  space. 
On  the  table  stood  the  remains  of  supper.  A  few  shelves  of 
books,  a  sketch  or  two,  and  a  bird-cage.  with.  I  think,  a  canary, 
were  the  only  attempts  at  ornament. 

"Such  was  Verlaine  at  the  climax  of  his  fame,  when  he  had 
won  a  sure  immortality ;  simple  and  childlike,  and  with  a  child's 
unshamed  acceptance  of  any  money  one  might  leave  behind  on 
the  mantelpiece.  He  seems  tohavemade  very  little  by  his  verses. 
He  spoke  English  quite  well,  having  probably  acquired  it  when 
teaching  French  ;  and  he  was  perhaps  more  proud  of  it  than  of 
his  poems.  Mr.  Moore  says  he  wished  to  translate  Tennyson. 
He  read  aloud  a  poem  he  had  just  written  in  celebration  of  his 
own  fiftieth  birlhdaj'.  There  was  an  allusion  to  a  'crystal 
goblet.'  '  Ce  verre-la  !  '  he  interpolated,  with  a  humorous  smile. 
pointing  to  a  cheap  glass  with  the  dregs  of  absinthe  that  stood  on 
the  table.  There  was  also  an  allusion  to  a  'bluebird,'  a  sort  of 
symbol  of  the  magic  of  spring,  I  fancy,  that  flutters  through  many 
of  his  poems.  (The  'plumage  bleute  de  I'orgueil'  figures  in  one 
of  his  very  last  verses.)  When  he  arrived  at  this  'blue-bird'  he 
pointed  to  the  cage  with  the  same  droll  twinkle  :  '  Cet  oiseau-ci.' 
When  I  left  him  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  gloomy  stone  stairs 
to  light  me  down,  and  the  image  of  him  in  his  red  cotton  nightcap 
is  still  vivid.  And  now  he  is  only  an  immortal  name.  Ah  well! 
after  the  English  schoolrooms,  the  French  prisons,  the  Parisian 
garrets  and  hospitals,  the  tomb  is  not  so  bad. 

"In  giving  him  place  with  the  immortals  I  feel  no  hesitation. 
An  English  clergyman  found  immortality  by  writing  one  poem — 
'The  Burial  of  Sir  John  iloore' — and,  however  posterity  may 
appraise  Verlaine's  work  as  a  whole,  he  has  left  three  or  four 
lyrics  which  can  only  die  if  the  French  language  dies,  or  if  man- 
kind in  its  latter  end  undergoes  a  paralysis  of  the  poetic  sense 
such  as  Darwin  suffered  from  in  his  old  age.  .  .  .  He  is  the  poet 
of  rhythm,  of  the  nuance,  of  personal  emotion.  French  poetry 
has  always  leant  to  the  frigid,  the  academic,  the  rhetorical — in  a 
word,  to  the  prosaic.  The  spirit  of  Boileau  has  ruled  it  from  his 
cold  marble  urn.  It  has  always  lacked  'soul,'  the  haunting 
magic,  the  elusive  wistfulness,  the  'finer  light  in  light.'  that  are 
of  the  essence  of  poetry.  This  subtle  and  delicate  echo  of  far-off 
celestial  music,  together  with  some  of  the  most  spiritual  poems 
that  Catholicism  has  ever  inspired,  have  been  added  to  French 
literature  by  the  gross-souled,  gross-bodied  vagrant  of  the  prisons 
and  the  hospitals  !     Which  is  a  mystery  to  the  Philistine." 


How   and  When    Mrs.    Burnett  Writes.— From  "A 

Chat  with  F'rances  Hodgson  Burnett,"  in  T/ie  Illustrated  Amer- 
ica>i,  we  extract  the  following,  Mrs.  Burnett  speaking  :  "What  is 
my  method  of  writing?  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  a  method. 
When  I  am  in  the  humor  I  write  very  fast  and  easily.  When  I 
am  not  in  the  humor  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  have  sometimes 
amused  myself  by  saying  that  it  was  not  really  I  who  wrote,  but 
something  weird  and  interesting  which  possessed  me.  Spooks, 
you  know  !  The  only  habit  I  have  which  approaches  a  rule  is 
that  I  always  work  in  the  morning.  I  seem  more  alive  then  than 
at  any  other  time.  When  I  have  a  story  on  hand  I  work  upon  it 
with  a  kind  of  regularity.  Four  stories  in  my  life,  however, 
have  taken  possession  of  me  and  insisted  on  being  written,  so  to 
speak.  One  was  a  'Story  of  the  Latin  Quarter, '  published  in  the 
old  Serib/ier's  (now  77ie  Century)  years  ago.  The  leading 
thought  was  suggested  to  my  mind  by  a  poem  I  read  one  eve- 
ning. I  read  it  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  the  story  which  grew 
out  of  it  immediately  so  filled  me  and  overwhelmed  me  that  I 
could  not  detach  myself  from  it.  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  my 
friend  thought  I  was  ill  or  partially  demented.  I  was  so  ab- 
stracted. I  wrote  the  story  the  next  day.  I  felt  it  very  intensely. 
It  seemed  almost  too  much  to  bear  at  the  time.  The  closing 
words  are:  'For  that  which  Life  had  denied  her.  Death  had 
given!'  and  I  remember  that  when  they  came  into  my  mind  I 
broke  down  into  an  angui.shed  fit  of  crying." 
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HOW    ELIZABETH    STUART   PHELPS 
HER    FIRST   STORY. 


WROTE 


IT  will  interest  many  to  know  how  the  author  of  "Gates  Ajar" 
began  her  literary  career.  In  "Chapters  of  a  Life,"  in  the 
April  McClure' s,  we  find  the  narrative  from  her  own  pen,  from 
which  we  quote  as  follows : 

"The  town  of  Lawrence  was  three  miles  and  a  half  from  An- 
dover.  Up  to  the  year  i860  we  had  considered  Lawrence  chiefly 
in  the  light  of  a  place  to  drive  to.  To  the  girlish  resources  which 
could,  in  those  days,  only  include  a  trip  to  Boston  at  the  call  of 
some  fate  too  vast  to  be  expected  more  than  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  Lawrence  offered  consolations  in  the  shape  of  dry-goods 
and  restaurant  ice-cream,  and  a  slow,  delicious  drive  in  the  family 
carryall  through  sand  flats  and  pine  woods,  and  past  the  largest 
bed  of  the  sweetest  violets  that  ever  dared  the  blasts  of  a  New 
England  spring.  To  the  pages  of  the  gazetteer  Lawrence  would 
have  been  known  as  a  manufacturing  town  of  importance.  Upon 
the  map  of  our  young  fancy  the  great  mills  were  sketched  in 
lightly  ;  we  looked  up  from  the  restaurant  ice-cream  to  see  the 
'hands'  pour  out  for  dinner,  a  dark  and  restless,  but  a  patient, 
throng;  used,  in  those  days,  to  standing  eleven  hours  and  a  quar- 
ter— women  and  girls — at  their  looms,  six  days  of  the  week,  and 
making  no  audible  complaints;  for  socialism  had  not  reached 
Lawrence,  and  anarchy  was  content  to  bray  in  distant  parts  of 
the  geography  at  which  the  factory  people  had  not  arrived  when 
they  left  school. 

"Sometimes  we  counted  the  great  mills  as  we  drove  up  Essex 
Street — having  come  over  the  bridge  by  the  roaring  dam  that 
tamed  the  proud  Merrimac  to  spinning  cotton — Pacific,  Atlantic, 
Washington,  Pemberton,  but  this  was  an  idle,  esthetic  pleasure. 
We  did  not  think  about  the  mill-people  ;  they  seemed  as  far  from 
us  as  the  coal-miners  of  a  vague  West,  or  the  down-gatherers  on 
the  crags  of  shores  whose  names  we  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  remember.  One  January  evening,  we  were  forced  to  think 
about  the  mills  with  curdling  horror  that  no  one  living  in  that 
locality  when  the  tragedy  happened  will  forget. 

"At  five  o'clock  the  Pemberton  Mills,  all  hands  being  at  the 
time  on  duty,  without  a  tremor  of  warning,  sank  to  the  ground. 

"At  the  erection  of  the  factory  a  pillar  with  a  .defective  core 
had  passed  careless  inspectors.  In  technical  language,  the  core 
had  'floated'  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  its  position.  The  weak 
spot  in  the  too  thin  wall  of  the  pillar  had  bided  its  time,  and 
yielded.  The  roof,  the  walls,  the  machinerj',  fell  upon  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  living  men  and  women,  and  buried  them. 
Most  of  these  were  rescued;  but  eighty-eight  were  killed.  As 
the  night  came  on,  those  watchers  on  Andover  Hill  who  could  not 
join  the  rescuing  parties,  saw  a  strange  and  fearful  light  at  the 
North. 

"Where  we  were  used  to  watching  the  beautiful  belt  of  the 
lighted  mills  blaze— a  zone  of  laughing  fire  from  east  to  west, 
upon  the  horizon  bar — a  red  and  aw'ful  glare  went  up.  The  mill 
had  taken  fire.  A  lantern,  overturned  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
was  groping  to  save  an  imprisoned  life,  had  flashed  to  the  cotton, 
or  the  wool,  or  the  oil  with  which  the  ruins  were  saturated.  One 
of  the  historic  conflagrations  of  New  England  resulted. 

"With  blanching  cheeks  we  listened  to  the  whispers  that  told 
us  how  the  mill-girls,  caught  in  the  ruins  beyond  hope  of  escape, 
began  to  sing.  They  were  used  to  singing,  poor  things,  at  their 
looms — mill-girls  always  are — and  their  young  souls  took  courage 
from  the  familiar  sound  of  one  another's  voices.  They  sang  the 
hymns  and  songs  which  they  had  learned  in  the  schools  and 
churches.  No  classical  strains,  no  'music  for  music's  sake,'  as- 
cended from  that  furnace ;  no  ditty  of  love  or  frolic ;  but  the 
plain,  religious  outcries  of  the  people:  'Heaven  is  m.y  home,' 
'Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,'  and  'Shall  we  gather  at  the  river?' 
Voice  after  voice  dropped.  The  fire  raced  on.  A  few  brave  girls 
sang  still : 

'  Shall  we  gather  at  the  river, 
There  to  walk  and  worship  ever  ?' 

"But  the  startled  Merrimac  rolled  by,  red  as  blood  beneath  the 
glare  of  the  burning  mills,  and  it  was  left  to  the  fire  and  the  river 
to  finish  the  chorus. 

"At  the  time  this  tragedy  occurred,  I  felt  my  share  of  its 
horror,  like  other  people  ;  but  no  more  than  that.  My  brother, 
being  of  the  privileged  sex,  was  sent  over  to  see  the  scene ;  but  I 
was  not  allowed  to  go. 


"Years  after.  I  can  not  say  just  how  many,  the  half-effaced 
negative  came  back  to  form  under  the  chemical  of  some  new 
perception  of  the  significance  of  human  tragedy. 

"It  occurred  to  me  to  use  the  event  as  the  basis  of  a  story.  To 
this  end  I  set  forth  to  study  the  subject.  1  had  heard  nothing  in 
those  days  about  'material,'  and  conscience  in  the  use  of  it,  and 
little  enough  about  art.  We  did  not  talk  about  realism  then.  Of 
critical  phraseology  I  knew  nothing;  and  of  critical  standards 
oniy  what  I  had  observed  by  reading  the  best  fiction.  Poor 
novels  and  stories  I  did  not  read.  I  do  not  remember  being  for- 
bidden them  ;  but,  by  that  parental  art  finer  than  denial,  they 
were  absent  from  my  convanience. 

"It  needed  no  instruction  in  the  canons  of  art,  however,  to 
teach  me  that  to  do  a  good  thing,  one  must  work  hard  for  it. 
So  I  gave  the  best  part  of  a  month  to  the  study  of  the  Pemberton 
Mill  tragedy,  driving  to  Lawrence,  and  investigating  every  pos- 
sible avenue  of  information  left  at  that  too  long  remove  of  time 
which  might  give  the  data.  I  visited  the  rebuilt  mills,  and  studied 
the  machinery.  I  consulted  engineers  and  officials  and  physi- 
cians, newspaper  men,  and  persons  who  had  been  in  the  mill  at 
the  time  of  its  fall.  I  scoured  the  files  of  old  local  papers,  and 
from  these  I  took  certain  portions  of  names,  actually  involved  in 
the  catastrophe;  tho,  of  course,  fictitiously  used.  When  there 
was  nothing  left  for  me  to  learn  upon  the  subject,  I  came  home 
and  wrote  a  little  story  called  'The  Tenth  of  January,'  and  sent 
it  to  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  where  it  appeared  in  due  time. 

"This  story  is  of  more  interest  to  its  author  than  it  can  possibly 
be  now  to  any  reader,  because  it  distinctly  marked  for  me  the 
first  recognition  which  I  received  from  literary  people." 


NOTES. 

Paderewski'S  home  is  in  Paris,  near  the  house  that  Victor  Hugo  occupied. 
In  his  domestic  life  the  great  pianist  has  had  much  sorrow.  His  wife  died 
some  years  ago,  leaving  him  only  one  child,  who  is  a  hopeless  invalid. 
This  little  boy  occupies  himself  on  his  couch  by  the  study  of  languages, 
and  altho  only  twelve  years  old  can  already  speak  three  or  four  more  or 
less  fluently. —  The  Etude. 

Henrik  Pontohpidan  is  the  latest  foreign  author  to  be  captured  by  an 
English  publisher  for  translation  and  publication.  Dent  now  has  in  press 
an  authorized  edition  of  two  novels  by  this  celebrated  Danish  writer, 
"Emmanuel"  and  "The  Promised  Land."  The  translation  is  by  Mrs. 
Edgar  Lucas,  and  each  volume  is  illustrated  by  thirty  drawings,  done  by 
Miss  Nell}'  Erichsen  during  a  late  trip  to  Denmark.  Some  years  ago  an 
extraordinary  religious  awakening  took  place  in  Denmark,  the  result  of 
the  teachings  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  Grundtvig  among  the  peasant  class. 
Pontoppidan's  father  was  a  clergyman  of  the  school  of  Grundtvig,  and  the 
novelist's  work  reflects  the  enthusiasm  of  the  time,  as  well  as  the  gradual 
decreases  of  political  freedom  in  Denmark  since  that  time.  The  novelist 
was  born  in  Jutland  in  1857,  and  his  literary  career  dates  from  1881. — London 
Coriespondent  of  The  Literary  Era. 

Cockermouth  was  the  birthplace  of  Wordsworth,  and  it  has  decided  to 
erect  in  its  park,  as  a  memorial  to  the  poet  and  his  sister  Dorothy,  a  very 
beautiful  fountain.  It  is  of  polished  dark  red  Swedish  granite  with  (on  the 
top)  a  bronze  figure  of  a  child.  Standing  on  a  plain  basement,  the  fountain 
rises  in  a  series  of  molded  bases  and  shaft  to  the  basin,  which  is  a  par- 
ticularly fine  block.  From  the  middle  of  the  basin  rises  the  graceful 
molded  pedestal  on  which  is  placed  the  bronzed  figure.  On  the  shaft  of 
the  memorial  is  cut  the  inscription  : 

In  Memorv  of  the  Childhood  of 

William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth, 

Born  within  sight  of  this  Fountain. 

W.  W.,  April  7,  1770;    D.  W.,  Christmas  Day,  1771. 

Round  the  plinth  at  the  base  of  the  lower  shaft  runs  the  quotation  : 

Who  can  not  feel  for  every  living  thing 
Hath  faculties  that  he  had  never  used. 

The  erection  of  the  fountain  is  the  result  of  a  movement  among  admirers 
of  the  poet  in  the  locality  of  his  birthplace,  and  the  unveiling,  it  is  under- 
stood, will  be  accompanied  by  considerable  public  ceremony. 

Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  says  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Walker  did  not  go  in  the 
right  way  about  his  quest  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  contributor  to  The  Cosmo- 
politan. To  offer  him  a  dollar  a  word  for  anything  he  might  write  was 
munificent,  but  it  was  not  tactful.  Mr.  Gladstone  takes  offense  at  the  idea 
of  writing  merely  for  money.  He  is  not  to  be  got  at  in  that  way.  You 
must,  says  Dr.  Nicoll,  find  out  the  subjects  that  interest  him,  and  mildly 
and  deferentially  suggest  that  he  should  treat  them.  If  he  is  disposed  to 
do  so,  the  question  of  money  has  to  be  very  delicately  handled.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  not  exorbitant,  but  he  knows  the  price  he  puts  on  his  wares.  "  He 
values  very  much  editorial  interest  in  his  subject,"  adds  Dr.  Nicoll,  "and 
I  have  known  him  converse  with  much  affability  and  pleasure  with  the 
sub-editor  who  took  his  proofs,  if  he  found  that  he  had  been  following  his 
arguments.  For  ^  review  article,  Mr.  Gladstone's  price  is  about  £yZoo,  and 
he  has  been  known  to  write  magazine  articles  for  about  ;(;4o."— "  The  Loun- 
ger,'" in  The  Critic. 
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SCIENCE. 


PHYSICAL    EFFECTS   OF  THOUGHT. 

UNDER  this  title.  John  Elfreth  Watkins,  a  correspondent  of 
the  Buffalo  Express,  describes  a  visit  to  the  laboratory  of 
Dr.  Arthur  MacDonald  in  Washington  and  a  test  of  one  of  the 
new  pieces  of  apparatus  for  experimenting  upon  the  effect  of  vari- 
ous stimuli  and  mental  processes  upon  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Mr.  Watkins  was  himself  the  object  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, of  which  he  gives  an  account  in  his  article.  We  extract 
from  this  his  description  of  a  few  of  the  most  striking.  Says  Mr. 
Watkins : 
"  The  first  experiment  was  for  ascertaining  the  effects  of  thought 


TESTING    INVOLU.NTAKY    TKEMBLl.NG    OK  THE  TONGUE. 

upon  my  blood.  For  this  was  used  an  instrument  like  which  none 
has  ever  before  been  used  in  this  country.  It  was  a  good-sized 
cylindrical  jar.  to  the  neck  of  which  was  attached  a  tapering  rub- 
ber sleeve,  designed  to  fit  tightly  around  the  wrist.  The  vessel 
was  filled  with  water  at  blood  temperature  and  into  the  rubber 
sleeve  I  thrust  my  hand  until  it  was  submerged  in  the  liquid. 
The  rubber  sleeve  was  pulled  up  until  perfectly  air-tight.  To  a 
tube  in  the  top  of  the  jar  was  fitted  a  rubber  hose  connecting  with 
a  small  pair  of  bellows  fastened  to  a  long  sharp  hand  made  of  a 
splinter  of  bamboo.  When  there  was  an  increase  of  blood  in  my 
hand  the  air  pressed  this  pointer  up.  When  there  was  a  decrease 
the  pointer  fell. 

"To  make  j)ermanent  record  of  this  increase  and  decrease  was 
used  an  interesting  little  apparatus  which  only  a  few  days  before 
had  come  into  this  country.  It  is  a  clock  which  revolves  a  small 
cylinder  every  minute.  On  the  cylinder  is  pasted  a  sheet  of 
smoked  paper.  The  higher  the  wave  on  the  paper,  theoretically, 
the  greater  the  supply  of  blood  sent  to  tlie  arm.  The  greater  the 
flow  of  blood  in  the  arm.  the  more  the  volume  of  the  arm  is  in- 
creased. Now  the  theory  upon  which  Dr.  MacDonald  bases  his 
application  of  this  principle  to  the  brain  is  that  the  greater  tlu 
supply  of  blood  in  the  extremities  the  less  the  supply  to  nourish 
the  brain.  Practically  the  same  volume  of  blood  is  in  the  whole 
body  during  successive  heart-beats.  Ergo,  the  higher  the  wave 
on  the  jjapcr  the  less  the  brain  nourishment. 

"The  first  thing  to  be  accomplished  with  this  instrument  was 
the  recording  of  my  normal  line.  The  doctor  told  me  to  avoid 
concentration  and  to  hold  my  hand  perfectly  still.  The  normal 
line  was  practically  straight,  excejjt  for  the  small  uniform  crests 
and  falls  representing  the  pulse-beat.  The  pulse-beat,  he  said, 
had  no  significance  in  the  experiment.  I  was  next  subjected  to 
pain.  Against  my  temple  was  pressed  a  small  metallic  button 
having  sharp  spurs  filed  on  its  surface.  This  was  on  the  end  of 
a  rod  fitting  closely  into  a  hollow  wooden  handle.  Here  it  was 
hehl  in  place  by  a  spring,  and  a  scale  on  thecjutside  indicated  the 
pressure  with  which  the  button  was  held  against  an  object.  I 
was  told  to  report  the  second  I  felt  the  slightest  perceptible  pain. 


The  scale  registered  i,  goo  grams  when  I  said  I  could  feel  the  least 
discomfiture.  Upon  the  smoked  paper  there  was  a  deep  curve  at 
this  point,  indicating  that  there  was  a  considerable  increase  of 
blood  in  my  hand,  followed  immediately  by  a  great  decrease. 
This  wave  was  deeper  than  any  other  on  the  whole  sheet.  The 
indications  were  that  when  pain  was  caused  in  my  temple  an 
abnormal  amount  of  blood  rushed  to  my  brain.  The  pain-maker 
was  next  pressed  against  my  right  hand  until  discomfort  was 
again  felt.  The  waves  were  unusually  high,  indicating  an  in- 
crease of  the  blood-supply  in  my  hand.  It  would  seem  that  the 
most  blood  is  needed  where  there  is  the  greatest  pain." 

Having  thus  described  the  effect  of  pain  upon  the  blood-supply, 
Mr.  Watkins  next  proceeds  to  justify  the  title  of  his  article  a  little 
more  exactly,  as  follows  : 

"The  next  experiment  required  great  concentration.  I  was 
given  a  copy  of  Schopenhauer's  works  and  told  to  be  able  to  ex- 
plain a  paragraph  after  reading  it  carefully.  The  reading  caused 
almost  no  movement  of  the  little  bamboo-pointer.  In  other 
words,  there  was  a  stillness  in  the  veins  and  arteries  of  my  hand, 
a  lack  of  circulation,  an  increase  of  blood  in  my  brain.  Nature, 
therefore,  seems  to  send  an  extra  supply  of  blood  to  nourish  the 
thinking  organ  during  great  concentration." 

The  last  experiment  recorded  is  described  in  the  concluding 
paragraphs  of  the  article  : 

"A  still  more  interesting  instrument  was  employed  for  testing 
the  vibration  of  my  tongue.  According  to  Dr.  MacDonald.  of 
all  members  of  the  body,  the  tongue  is  hardest  to  hold  still.  A 
contrivance  very  much  like  a  dog's  muzzle  was  tied  over  my 
mouth  by  straps  around  the  back  of  my  head.  In  the  end  of  the 
conical  frame  was  a  small  button  connected  vith  a  drum  similar 
to  that  upon  the  hand-trembling  apparatus.  I  was  told  to  extend 
my  tongue  until  the  end  of  it  touched  the  button.  Each  move- 
ment caused  its  characteristic  wave  upon  the  smoked  paper.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doctor  my  tongue  was  not  in  a  particularly  vibra- 
tory mood — due  doubtless  to  my  sex. 

"In  this  interesting  laboratory  is  to  be  found  almost  every  con- 
ceivable invention  for  measuring  conditions  of  the  mind  and 
actions  of  the  body  as  caused  by  the  mind.  Dr.  MacDonald  can 
take  any  person  and  by  aid  of  his  ajiparatus  draw  a  complete 
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map,  showing  almost  his  every  temperament.  The  greater  part 
of  his  study  has  been  devoted  to  the  abnormal  types — criminals, 
insane,  inebriates,  and  geniuses.  Now  it  is  his  purpose  to  learn 
more  about  the  normal  classes.  After  tabulating  records,  like 
those  that  I  have  described,  taken  from  several  hundred  subjects, 
to  be  able  to  tell  us  what  thoughts  ...  to  avoid  that  we  may 
enjoy  jihysical  together  with  mental  health.  There  is  yet  hope 
that  the  coming  race  will  not  be  'all  head,  no  body  I'" 


The  (Icrinan  Ivnipcror,  it  is  reported,  has  hnd  his  left  arin  skiajrraphed 
bv  the  I1L-W  process.  This  arm,  as  everv  one  knows,  is  useless,  and  the 
skiag:raiih  rcveali-d  the  n.iiure  of  the  ni;ilforiiiation.  " Tlie  result  has  been 
submitted  to  eminent  suryi-otis,  audit  is  stated  that  they  believe  a  simple 
operation  may  Rive  the  Klliperor  partial,  if  not  complete,  use  of  his  left 
hand  and  ami." 
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THE    NAMES  OF   THE   ROENTGEN    RAYS  AND 

PICTURES. 

THE  nomenclature  of  Professor  Rontgen's  discovery  is  caus- 
ing scientific  men  almost  as  much  trouble  as  the  vexed 
question  of  the  constitution  of  the  newly  found  form  of  radiation. 
Almost  every  writer  on  the  subject  uses  his  own  terms,  and  no 
glimpse  of  uniformity  seems  yet  to  be  visible.  The  Electrical 
World  wrote  recently  to  a  large  number  of  eminent  electricians 
in  this  country  asking  their  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  has 
received  in  return  a  flood  of  letters.  It  prints  (April  4)  several 
pages  of  them,  and  after  reading  them  one  is  rather  more  con- 
fused than  he  was  at  the  outset,  altho  most  of  them  are  interest- 
ing and  not  a  few  instructive.  We  quote  a  few  below.  Professor 
Pupin,  of  Columbia,  is  cautious  and  non-committal,  like  a  poli- 
tician who  has  been  asked  how  he  stands  on  the  silver  question. 
He  says : 

"With  reference  to  the  naming  of  the  process  of  photographing 
by  means  of  the  Rontgen  radiance,  I  beg  to  state  I  prefer  to  wait 
for  Professor  Rontgen's  complete  account  before  suggesting  any 
definite  name.  Radiograph  sounds  well ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
distinguish  it  from  ordinary  processes  of  photography,  but  it  will 
do.  It  is  a  much  broader  term  than  photograph,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  composed  of  two  words,  one  borrowed  from  the  Latin  and 
the  other  from  Greek,  should  not  worry  us  very  much." 

Professor  Bedell,  of  Cornell,  thus  discriminates  between  various 
proposed  terms,  without  apparently  favoring  any  of  them  : 

"Radiograph  is  general.  A  radiograph  is  a  cathodograph  if 
the  rays  are  obtained  from  a  cathode  ;  we  maybe  able  to  produce 
them  otherwise.  Shadowgraph  or  skotograph  is  correct  for  any 
shadow  pictures  (might  be  with  sunlight) .  Some  day  we  may 
get  cathodographs  by  reflected  cathode  rays.  Then  shadow  or 
skoto  would  noc  apply." 

Professor  Fox  of  the  University  of  New  York  remarks  that  not 
a  few  of  the  words  used  by  some  authorities  have  already  other 
significations.     He  says  : 

"Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  words  scoto- 
graph,  scotoscope,  sciagraph,  sciagraphy,  sciography,  and  skia- 
graphy are  already  found  in  our  dictionaries  :  Thus,  quoting  from 
the  "Standard  Dictionary":  '  Scotograph — An  instrument  de- 
signed to  assist  the  blind  in  writing  or  to  facilitate  writing  in  the 
dark.  Sciagraph  ox  sciagraphy ,  etc. — The  plan  of  a  building  in 
vertical  section,  showing  the  interior  structure.  Sciagraphy — 
(as/r.)  The  art  of  finding  the  time  of  day  or  night  by  observing 
shadows  caused  bj'  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars;  dialing.  {Art)  — 
The  art  of  correct  shading. '  Other  dictionaries  give  similar 
definitions." 

Professor  Wright  of  Yale,  one  of  the  first  in  this  country  to 
reproduce  Rontgen's  original  experiments,  writes  as  follows: 

"It  seems  to  me  yet  too  early  to  settle  the  nomenclature  of  the 
new  rays  and  their  effects,  as  a  name  ought  to  be  fairly  descrip- 
tive and  clearly  discriminate  the  thing  named  from  other  things. 
Many  of  the  terms  which  have  been  suggested,  as,  for  instance, 
the  words  radiograph,  radiography  and  their  derivations,  might 
be  useful  as  provisional  and  temporary  designations  for  the  new 
picture  and  process,  it  being  understood  that  they  are  given  a 
special  technical  sense  merely  for  convenience.  The  danger 
would  be  that  they  might  become  fixed  by  use,  and  so  continued 
after  strictly  appropriate  terms  have  been  suggested  by  more 
complete  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  phenomena.  The  words 
do  not  differentiate  the  pictures  from  those  produced  by  other 
radiations,  as  light  or  heat,  which  is  a  defect.  The  same  objec- 
tion applies  to  all  the  names  signifying  shadow-pictures,  and  be- 
sides the  pictures  are  not  mere  shadows,  but  have  a  perspective 
effect,  from  the  varying  depth  of  shade  dependent  upon  different 
thickness,  structure,  or  facility  of  transmission  of  the  rays.  The 
word  electrograph  more  nearly  meets  the  requirements  of  a  name, 
but  that  also  might  be  appropriately  applied  to  Nobili's  figures, 
the  Lichtenberg  figures,  and  the  like.  We  may  yet  find  that  the 
pictures  are  a  secondary  effect  produced  by  luminous  rays  gener- 
ated by  the  electrical  action — then  what  should  they  be  called? 
For  my  part,  I  am  still  inclined  to  call  them  simply  cathode  pic- 


tures, since  their  dependence  upon  the  cathode  stream,  directly 
or  indirectly,  is  almost  all  that  is  really  determined  about  them 
as  yet;  or  even  Rontgen's  pictures,  in  a  general  way,  and  would 
postpone  the  selection  of  fixed  terms  until  something  definite  is 
known  as  to  their  origin." 

Quite  opposite  to  this  is  the  opinion  of't'rofessor  Stevens  of  the 
Rensselaer  Institute  at  Troy  : 

"Of  the  names  you  enumerate,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
only  two  that  ought  to  receive  much  consideration,  radiograph  and 
cathodograph.  My  preference  is  decidedly  for  the  first  of  these; 
for  cathodograph  is  not  a  safe  name  until  it  be  established  that 
Rontgen  rays  are  identical  with  cathode  rays.  It  does  not  at 
present  seem  probable  that  this  identity  will  be  established.  But 
even  granting  it,  the  word  radiograph  would  still  be  applicable. 
It  includes  photograph  within  its  scope,  but  the  latter  has  become 
so  differentiated  during  the  last  forty  years  that  no  misunder- 
standing would  result  from  including  it  in  the  more  general  term 
applied  to  the  newly  discovered  radiation,  which  brings  about 
chemical  effects  similar  to  those  of  the  so-called  'actinic'  radia- 
tion." 

Professor  Rowland,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  agrees  with  this  view  in 
so  far  as  the  rejection  of  "cathodograph"  is  concerned,  expressing 
himself  quite  decidedly  on  the  subject : 

"As  the  new  photographs  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cathode 
rays,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  being  more  nearly  related  to  the  anode,  all  names 
referring  to  the  cathode  should  be  avoided.  Likewise  all  names 
referring  to  other  individuals  than  Rontgen  should  be  rejected. 
The  rays  themselves  should,  according  to  my  view,  be  simply 
called  Rontgen  rays  or  X  rays,  and  the  photographs  by  means  of 
these  rays  should  be  known  as  Rontgen  photographs,  thus  keep- 
ing the  name  of  the  discoverer  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon 
ever  before  the  world,  as  it  deserves  to  be." 

Mr.  Edison  leaves  the  beaten  path  to  advocate  a  set  of 
names  of  his  own,  and  apparently  will  have  no  others.     He  says  : 

"As  the  pictures  are  due  to  the  absorption  of  Rontgen  rays  by 
the  silver  salts,  and  as  the  same  fluoresce  with  the  rays,  thereby 
absorbing  energy  sufficient  to  cause  decomposition,  why  not  call 
the  result  fluorograph?  Then  with  the  fluoroscope  we  see  and 
with  the  fluorograph  we  record." 

These  views  and  dozens  of  others  that  we  have  not  room  to 
quote  leave  one  with  a  decided  impression  ihat  the  day  for  a  sim- 
ple and  uniform  nomenclature  of  the  subject  is  still  distant. 
Meanwhile  "Xray,"  Rontgen's  original  word,  altho  condemned 
by  most  word-makers,  flourishes  in  the  newspapers,  and  has  per- 
haps come  to  stay. 


Fossil  Truffles. — "The  truffle,  that  queer  vegetable  which 
is  hunted  with  trained  dogs  and  pigs,  and  the  best  varieties  of 
which  are  worth  their  weight  in  silver  in  this  country,  has,  it  ap- 
pears, according  to  the  distinguished  geologist,  E.  Dumas,  been 
found  in  a  fossil  state,"  says  The  National  Druggist  (April). 
"In  the  deposits  of  lignite  at  Pont  Saint-Esprit  (Department  of 
Gard,  France)  there  occur  numerous  grayish  kidney-shaped  cal- 
careous nodules.  On  fracture  of  these  nodules  they  are  found  to 
be  of  fibrous  structure,  and  to  present  a  very  singular  form  of 
crystallization — fine  needles  lying  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
kidney.  When  one  is  broken  into,  numerous  minute  crystals  re- 
sembling a  white  powder  fall  out.  This  crystalline  dust  has  a 
strong  and  characteristic  odor  of  truffles,  which  persists  even  after 
long  exposure.  The  perfume,  for  such  it  is,  .seems  identical  with 
that  of  the  best  Perigord  truffle.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  ex- 
tract it  with  oil,  alcohol,  etc.,  but  the  experiments  has  thus  far 
failed.  The  name  triiffite  has  very  appropriately  been  bestowed 
on  this  singular  mineral,  which,  as  we  have  stated,  is  regarded 
by  distnguished  authority  as  a  fossil  truffle.  That  it  is  of  vege- 
table origin  has  been  definitely  settled  by  microscopical  examina- 
tion. The  position  of  the  nodules  makes  it  evident,  too,  that  they 
were  deposited  in  situ  by  the  action  of  the  water — the  sea,  which 
left  them  lying  there,  at  some  indeterminate  epoch  in  time,  where 
they  were  calcified  ;  but,  unlike  all  other  fossil  woods,  they  have 
retained  their  perfume,  through  alll  the  thousands  of  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  they  grew  and  flourished  beneath  some  spread- 
ing larch-tree.  Whence  they  came,  and  by  what  peculiar  prop- 
erty or  structure  they  have  retained  their  odor,  are  mysteries 
which  the  chemist  and  geologist  of  the  future  will  have  to  solve." 
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RESTING-POSTURE   AS   A    RACIALCHAR- 
ACTERISTIC. 

THE  modern  anthropologist  finds  an  object  of  study  in  details 
often  overlooked  by  the  ordinary  traveler,  and  often  is  able 
to  decide  a  vexed  question  of  racial  affinity  by  some  apparently 
trivial  customary  act.  In  France  Dr.  F.  Regnault  has  been  ma- 
king special  studies  of  attitude,  especially  those  assumed  during 
repose  or  rest.  Some  of  his  observations  with  regard  to  posture 
in  ancient  art  have  already  been  translated  in  The  Literary 
Digest.  He  now  contributes  to  the  Rcvtie  Encyclopedique  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  attitudes  of  rest  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  from  which  we  translate  some  of  the  most  interesting 
portions,  also  reproducing  a  few  of  his  illustrations  ; 

"For  us  Europeans  the  attitude  of  repose  is  sitting  or  lying 
down,  and  we  are  apt  to  believe  that  there  can  be  no  others. 
Nevertheless  numerous  races  rest  with  crossed  legs  like  our 
tailors,  others  kneel,  and  still  others  crouch  d<jwn.  So  far  as  we 
know  no  work  has  been  written  on  this  subject.  Nevertheless  it 
is  important  to  understand  these  different  attitudes,  and  to  see 
under  what  influences  they  vary.  We  may  thus  avoid  the  error 
of  representing  savages  seated  or  lying  down  like  Europeans — an 
error   that    was   committed   at   an    anthropologic    exhibition    at 

Prague,  where  plaster 
models  of  Hottentots 
and  Zulus  were  shown 
seated  in  postures 
that  real  Hottentots 
never  assume.  Pho- 
tographs of  these  im- 
possible groups  were 
sent  to  numerous  an- 
thropological s  o  c  i  - 
eties." 

After  premising 
that  too  much  reliance 
must  not  be  placed  on 
the  accounts  of  travel- 
lers, who  are  careless 
in  naming  the  pos- 
tures they  describe 
as  well  as  unobservant 
of  facts  that  they  con- 
sider of  little  consequence.  Dr.  Regnault  goes  on  to  describe 
some  of  the  principal  attitudes  of  rest,  as  follows  : 

"Primitive  savages  crouch  down,  while  their  women  kneel. 
The  crouching  posture,  fatiguing  for  us,  is  so  natural  to  them 
that  they  can  sleep  in  this  position.  The  low-caste  Hindus  sleep 
thus,  and  in  the  Trocadero  Museum  an  ancient  terra-cotta  figure 
shows  a  crouching  Peruvian  with  closed  eyes  and  head  inclined. 

"A  certain  degree  of  civilization  brings  the  po.-iition  with  legs 
crossed  as  with  our  tailors,  with  many  variants,  and  a  higher 
civilization  causes  the  chair  to  be  adopted.  But  at  first  the  sitter 
does  not  place  himself  squarely  with  both  legs  hanging  ;  he  raises 
one  and  keeps  it  on  the  seat. 

"Thus  the  classic  altitude  of  the  negro  is  the  crouching  one, 
and  that  of  the  negress  the  kneeling.  As  for  their  children,  they 
generally  kneel  like  their  mothers,  but  rarely  crouch.  Excep- 
tionally, negroes  can  be  seen  sitting  cross-legged.  .  .  .  But  the 
fetish-worshiping  negro,  far  from  contact  with  the  white,  crouches, 
tho  in  divers  fashions.    .   .    . 

"In  different  places  (Guinea,  Kongo,  sources  of  the  Nile)  they 
make  use  of  supports  20  to  30  centimeters  [7  to  11  inches]  high, 
cut  from  a  piece  of  wood  and  of  variable  form  according  to  the 
country.  Sometimes  (in  Guinea)  it  is  a  round  stick  supported  by 
a  single  massive  central  foot  or  by  three  and  even  four  feet.  At 
other  times  (on  the  Kongo)  it  is  a  square  whose  sides,  raised  at 
right  and  left,  are  upborne  by  four  cylindrical  legs.  In  the  upper 
Nile  region  (Dinkas  and  Nouers)  the  seats  have  four  feet,  those 
of  the  lake  region  have  three  ;  others,  lower,  have  only  two  large 
ones  on  the  sides. 

"The  seats  of  chiefs  are  higher  and  have  supports  carved  to 
represent  human  figures.   .   .   .   But  in  certain  localities,  in  more 
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direct  contact  with  Europeans,  the  chiefs  sit  on  chairs,  generally 
of  European  make.   .   .   . 

"The  Polynesians  have  a  very  different  posture  of  repose. 
They  do  not  crouch,  but  sit  with  crossed  legs.  .  .  .  The  same 
custom  exists  in  all  the  Polynesian  islands,  Hawaii,  New  Zealand, 
etc.   .   .   . 

"Let  us  now  examine  the  white  races  of  Europe  and  America, 
who  sit  when  they 
rest.  The  cross-leg- 
ged attitude  exists 
no  longer  except 
among  tailors. 
Crouching  causes 
fatigue  and  is  re- 
sorted to  only  when 
it  is  desired  to  pick 
up  or  gather  some- 
thing. Even  when 
the  white  man  finds 
no  seat  he  sits  on 
the  ground  with  legs 
outstretched  or  half 
bent,  as  is  shown 
very  frequently  in 
photographs  of  Rus- 
sian or  Roumanian 
peasants.  We  should 
note,  however, 
among  the  women 
great  facility  in 
kneeling  at  work,  as 
when  they  are  wash- 
ing linen. 

"  The  Semites  have 
a  custom  opposed  to  ours ;  they  make  no  use  of  chairs.      In  Mus- 
sulman   countries    the   most   customarj'   position    is  that    called 
Turkish,  with  crossed  legs  like  our  tailors. 

"Sometimes  we  may  see  Arabs  resting  with  their  backs 
against  a  wall,  the  legs  half  bent,  in  an  attitude  which  is  not 
crouching  but  which  approaches  it.  In  Turkey  and  Persia  the 
favorite  position  is  that  of  kneeling.  In  the  Persian  salons  the 
invited  guests  who  know  the  correct  thing  place  themselves  on 
their  knees  against  the  wall.  The  tailor  attitude,  which  both 
men  and  women  assume,  is  regarded  as  uncivil.  Chairs  are  little 
used,  even  among  the  rich  ;  when  they  are  employed  one  leg  is 
placed  on  the  .seat,  Turkish  fashion,  while  the  other  hangs  down; 

or,    yet     again,    with   one 

hand  they  hold  one  foot  as 
is  done  in  the  far  East. 
Crouching  is  exceptional. 

"In  Egypt  the  fellahs 
retain  the  four  postures  of 
their  ancestors,  the  kneel- 
ing, the  sitting,  the  cross- 
legged,  aiid  the  sitting 
upon  the  ground  with  legs 
joined.  All  four  date 
from  the  eighteenth  dy- 
nasty.  .   .   . 

"Let   us  now  study  the 
Hindu  and  Sino-Japanese 
races.     There  also  we  find 
other    nudes     of    repose. 
The  crouching  attitude  is 
reserved   in   India,  China, 
and  Japan  for  lower  castes. 
The  Chinese  and  the  Man- 
chus  regard  it  as  incorrect. 
It  is    also   the  posture    of 
aboriginal  savages,  of  con- 
quered   races,   such  as  the 
Jakuns     and    the    Orang- 
Battaks  of  Sumatra. 
"In   resting  Hindus  and  yellow  races  sit  cross-legged   on  the 
ground  or  with  one  leg  bent  as  in  crouching,  and  the  other  lying 
flat.     The  big  joints  are  very  supple,  whence  an  infinite  variety 
of  poses.   .  .   . 

"Sometimes  in  Siam  one  leg  is  placed  parallel  to  and  under  the 
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other ;  the  bonzes  are  accustomed  to  place  the  right  leg  over  the 
left,  with  the  sole  of  the  foot  upward.  This  is  a  pious  attitude 
supposed  to  resemble  that  of  Buddha.  .  .  .  When  the  Siamese 
woman  makes  a  call,  she  begins  by  kneeling,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
she  throws  her  feet  to  one  side,  carrying  the  body  to  the  right  or 
left,  and  varying  the  side  according  to  her  fatigue.   .   .   . 

"Let  us  pass  on  to  America.  Before  the  Spanish  conquest  the 
native  races  of  Mexico  appear  to  have  used  postures  of  repose 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Orient.  ...  It  is  probable  that  in 
America  at  this  epoch  the  differentiation  of  castes  caused  variety 
in  attitudes.  The  common  people  crouched,  the  wealthy  classes 
sat  cross-legged,  the  gods  and  kings  sat  on  seats. 

"The  native  races  of  North  America  crouch  rarely.  The  men 
sit  cross-legged  ;  the  women  kneel.   .  .   . 

"From  these  modes  of  repose  are  derived  numerous  customs. 
The  Arabs,  like  the  Mongols,  wear  sandals  that  can  be  easily 
taken  off  by  bending  the  knees.  The  interiors  of  the  houses  are 
furnished  with  mats  and  rugs  on  which  the  inmates  sit,  and  the 
custom  of  leaving  the  foot-coverings  at  the  gate  of  the  house  or 
mosque  is  easily  understood. 

"A  person  who  sits  cross-legged  or  kneels  needs  a  low  portable 
table.  Thus  is  explained  all  the  furniture  of  the  Orientals,  so 
convenient  for  them,  so  uncomfortable  for  us.  Such  are  the  little 
Oriental  coffee-tables,  and  the  small  portable  Chinese  tables. 
Among  primitive  races  death  is  regarded  as  the  final  rest — not  as 
annihilation.  The  corpse,  surrounded  with  favorite  objects,  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  the  wife  and  slaves.  Hence  the  obli- 
gation to  bury  the  body  in  the  habitual  posture. 

"We  extend  the  dead  at  full  length  :  the  primitive  races  often 
give  them  the  crouching  attitude,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  pos- 
tures of  the  deceased  are  quite  as  varied  as  those  of  the  living. 
Unfortunately  the  narratives  of  travelers  do  not  always  give  us 
exact  information  on  this  point,  usually  giving  without  distinc- 
tion the  name  of  'crouching'  to  every  attitude  that  is  not  a  recli- 
ning one." —  Trattslated/or  The  Literary  Digest. 


^' 


A   NEW   DEATH-DEALING    DEVICE. 

'INCE  the  time,  not  long  ago,  when  the  war-scare  elicited 
^  from  Thomas  A.  Edison  various  plans  for  defending  our 
ports  by  electricity  in  unheard-of  and  peculiar  ways,  inventors  of 
electrical  devices  to  be  used  in  warfare  have  not  been  at  work 
very  hard.  Now,  however,  comes  Mr.  H.  G.  Rich,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  with  what  he  calls  an  "aerial  torpedo"  for  use  in 
sieges  or  to  scatter  large  bodies  of  troops.  The  device,  which 
appears  practical,  is  thus  described  in  The  Eiec/rz'cal  World, 
April  4 : 

"The  torpedo  consists  of  a  small-sized  gas-filled  balloon,  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  for  any  length  of  time  from  30  to  40  pounds  at 
an  elevation  of  from  500  to  1,000  feet  above  the  earth.  Inside  of 
the  lower  or  small  end  of  the  balloon  is  placed  a  metal  cylinder, 
which  contains  an  electrical  device,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
ignite  the  gas  in  the  balloon  at  any  stated  period.  Underneath 
the  balloon  is  suspended  a  case  or  basket  containing  high  explo- 
sives, similar  to  dynamite,  which  explodes  with  terrific  force 
when  striking  a  hard  substance,  like  the  earth  or  walled  embank- 
ments. In  action,  the  management  of  the  torpedo  is  described 
as  very  easy  and  simple,  the  inventor  stating  that  a  corporal's 
guard  can  with  it  accomplish  what  would  require  a  large  force  to 
do  by  the  usual  methods  now  employed  in  the  siege  of  cities,  or 
the  scattering  of  large  bodies  of  troops.  The  torpedo  complete  is 
small  and  compact,  and  a  large  number  can  be  carried  by  a  few 
men  or  a  pack-animal.  The  gas  to  inflate  the  balloon  is  carried 
in  light  metal  cylinders,  enough  being  compressed  in  one  cylin- 
der to  inflate  a  large  number  of  aerial  torpedoes. 

"To  use  the  aerial  torpedo  effectively  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
approach  as  near  as  possible  the  locality  where  the  torpedo  is 
desired  to  take  effect,  and  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  lower 
air  current  and  the  velocity  of  same  per  hour.  The  length  of 
time  it  would  take  for  the  air  current  to  carry  the  torpedo  over 
the  objective  point  can  thus  be  ascertained,  and  the  electrical 
device  set  at  the  proper  hour  or  minute.  The  balloon  part  is 
then  inflated,  the  torpedo  released,  and  the  air  current  will  con- 
vey the  torpedo  to  the  point  desired. 


"As  soon  as  the  time  has  expired  as  set  in  the  electrical  device 
an  electric  spark  will  ignite  the  gas  in  the  balloon,  causing  it  to  ex- 
plode, when  the  torpedo  will  drop  to  earth.  The  explosive  stri- 
king the  earth  or  any  hard  substance  will  cause  serious  damage  in 
that  locality.  In  the  siege  of  cities  this  aerial  torpedo,  the  in- 
ventor believes,  will  be  especially  effective,  as  no  defense  can  be 
made  against  it,  and  it  can  be  used  in  the  night  as  well  as  day, 
and  by  a  few  men  of  ordinary  intelligence." 


Music  as  a  Hypnotic— "On  several  occasions  we  have  re- 
ferretl,"  says  1  iic  Lancet ,  London,"  to  the  eft'orts  of  the  Rev.  F.  K. 
Hartford  and  others  to  bring  music  within  the  sphere  of  practical 
therapeutics.  ...  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  music  will  ever 
take  a  place  among  recognized  antipyretics,  tho  its  influence  in 
calming  the  delirium  of  fever  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  allowed. 
Of  its  real  usefulness  as  a  sedative  in  certain  forms  of  nervous 
disorder  there  can  be  no  question.  As  a  hypnotic  it  was  tried— 
if  we  remember  aright— in  the  London  Temperance  Hospital 
with  a  fair  measure  of  success;  indeed,  on  one  occasion  a  physi- 
cian who  was  present  at  one  of  the  experiments  in  the  character 
of  'devil's  advocate'  found  the  soporific  influence  of  the  music  so 
powerful  that  he  had  difficulty  in  keeping  awake.  It  would,  per- 
haps, be  indiscreet  to  inquire  too  curiously  into  the  exact  signifi- 
cance of  this  testimony,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  there  is 
in  music  what  Moliere's  immortal  Bachelor  would  call  a  virtus 
dorviitiva.  We  may  be  allowed  to  cite  Dr.  Beschinsky,  a  Rus- 
sian physician,  not  as  the  strongest  but  simply  as  the  most  recent 
witness.  Having  to  treat  a  little  girl,  aged  three,  who  was  made 
sleepless  by  night  terrors,  and  having  tried  various  recognized 
methods  of  treatment,  he  at  last  bethought  himself  of  music. 
He  ordered  Chopin's  waltz.  No.  2  (dose  not  stated) ,  to  be  played 
on  the  piano  by  the  child's  mother;  the  effect  was  immediate  and 
satisfactory.  After  four  nights  of  this  medication,  it  was  sud- 
denly interrupted,  and  the  last  state  of  the  little  sufferer  was 
worse  than  the  first.  Then  Chopin  was  again  administered,  at 
first  nightly,  then  every  second,  and  lastly  every  third  night. 
The  cure  was  complete  and  permanent.  Dr.  Berberoff  used  the 
same  treatment  in  a  similar  case  with  equal  success  ;  it  is  not, 
however,  stated  that  he  used  Chopin,  and  indeed  we  are  almost 
disposed  to  think  that  a  simple  hushaby  sung  by  the  mother 
would  bring  sleep  to  her  child's  eyes  as  effectually  as  Apollo's 
lute." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

BOECK,  aTDutch  authority,  says  The  Hospital,  "draws  attention  to  a  new 
property  of  whale  oil.  Its  peculiar  power  of  penetration  is  well-known,  but 
the  writer  states  that  it  restrains  the  vitality  and  growth  of  bacteria  in  the 
skin." 

Russi.^  is  to  have  an  electrical  branch  of  her  army,  i:nder  a  lieutenant- 
general,  two  major-generals,  and  five  officers  of  lower  grade,  who  will  also 
have  a  military  electrical  school  under  their  charge.  Russian  military 
officers  have  always  been  adept  in  the  use  of  electricity. 

"  A  NON-POISONOUS  match  has  been  invented  by  a  distinguished  chemist, 
M.  Pouteaux,"  according  to  Tlie  Medical  News.  "  Permanganate  of  potash 
and  acetate  of  amyl  are  among  the  inoffensive  ingredients.  At  the  Pasteur 
lucifer-match  manufactory  the  combination  has  been  tested  with  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  matches  are  easily  made,  without  the  slightest  danger 
to  the  factory  hands.  They  ignite  readily,  there  is  no  danger  of  explosion 
when  stored,  and  the  disagreeable  odor  common  to  lucifer  matches  is  in 
these  replaced  by  that  of  aniseed." 

"  A  NEW  arrangement  for  measuring  the  penetrative  power  of  shot  has 
recently  been  introduced  by  Herr  Muller,  of  the  Rhenish-Westphalian 
Explosives  Company,  of  Cologne,"  says  Tlie  Age  of  Steel.  "The  shot  is 
fired  into  a  large  water-trough  through  a  thick  gelatin  plate  fixed  at  one 
end,  which  immediately  closes  up  after  the  shot  has  passed  through,  thus 
preventing  the  escape  of  water.  The  bottom  of  the  trough  is  divided  by 
transverse  ribs,  which  retain  the  shot  in  the  place  where  it  falls,  allowing 
the  water  to  be  run  off  and  the  position  of  the  shots  observed." 

The  town  of  Deseronto,  Canada,  is  now  lighted  by  gas  made  from  sawdust 
obtained  from  the  large  lumber  mills  in  the  place.  According  to  Tlie  En- 
f^ineering  and  Mining  Journal^  the  sawdust  is  charged  in  retorts,  which  are 
heated  by  a  wood  fire,  the  gas  from  the  ;retorts  passing  into  a  series  of 
coils  and  thence  into  the  purifiers,  which  are  similar  to  those  used  for 
coal  gas.  "Lime  is  the  principal  purifying  agent  employed.  When  it 
passes  out  of  the  retorts  the  gas  possesses  an  odor  much  less  disagreeable 
than  that  of  ordinary  lighting  gas,  and  resembles  somewhat  that  of  the 
smoke  from  a  fire  of  green  wood  or  leaves.  The  works  in  use  are  small, 
turning  out  daily  540  cubic  meters  [14,580  cubic  feet]  of  gas,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  which  about  two  tons  of  sawdust  are  required.  A  man  and  boy 
furnish  all  the  labor  needed  at  the  works.  The  gas  in  an  ordinary  burner 
gives  an  illumination  of  about  i8  candle-power.  The  best  quality  comes 
from  resinous  woods.  A  quantity  of  100  kilograms  [60  pounds]  of  sawdust 
leases  a  residue  of  20  kilograms  [12  pounds]  of  charcoal." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


THE    LATEST    HERESY   TRIAL. 

ATRIAL  for  heresy,  attended  with  several  incidents  of  more 
than  ordinary  significance,  was  that  held  in  the  village  of 
Madison,  Conn.,  in  the  closing  days  of  March.  The  alleged 
heretic  is  the  Rev.  William  T.  Brown,  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  of  Madison.  Mr.  Brown  was  charged  by  members 
of  his  church  with  teaching  unsound  doctrine  concerning  the 
Atonement,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  On 
these  charges  he  was  summoned  before  a  council  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches.  After  a  trial  lasting  two  days,  the  council 
found  the  charges  not  proven.  The  result  is  regarded  as  signifi- 
cant because  of  the  apparent  indorsement  given  to  what  is  known 
as  the  New  Theology.  It  was  shown  during  the  examination 
that  Mr.  Brown  belongs  to  this  school  of  thinkers.  The  following 
passage  from  the  findings  of  the  council  is  important  in  its  bear- 
ings upon  certain  tendencies  in  the  religious  thought  of  the  day  : 

"The  Congregational  ministry  of  the  present  day  would  not  be 
true  to  the  principles  of  their  fathers  if  they  did  not  follow  them 
in  endeavoring  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  best  light  that  the  closest 
study  and  highest  learning  can  give.  The  result  of  their  labors 
and  of  biblical  study  on  the  part  of  Christian  scholars  in  all  de- 
nominations has  been,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  to 
give  a  clearer  meaning  to  much  which  had  before  been  obscure ; 
to  remove  the  foundation  of  many  of  the  common  arguments  of 
infidelity;  and  to  elevate  our  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  God 
and  the  duty  of  man. 

"The  education  for  the  ministry  which  the  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Madison  has  received  has  made  him  acquainted  with  these 
views  of  truth,  and  he  has  naturally  desired  to  share  them  with 
his  people. 

"They  differ  in  some  points  from  those  that  were  formerly  en- 
tertained in  many  New  England  pulpits ;  but  the  founders  of  the 
Congregational  Church  were  always  ready  to  avow  their  hope 
that  more  light  would  yet  break  forth  from  His  holy  word.  Lib- 
erty of  conscience  was  never  more  fully  claimed  as  the  right  of 
every  man  than  in  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Say  brook  Platform, 
under  which  this  church  was  originally  consociated. 

"'God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and  hath  left  it  free  from 
the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men,  which  are  in  anything 
contrary  to  His  Word,  or  not  contained  in  it;  so  that  to  believe 
such  doctrines,  or  to  obey  such  commands  out  of  conscience,  is  to 
betray  true  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  the  requiring  of  an  implicit 
faith,  and  an  absolute  and  blind  obedience,  is  to  destroy  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  reason  also.' — Confession  of  Faith,  chap. 
xxi.,  sec.  ii." 

In  an  editorial  on  this  case,  which  it  calls  "A  Beneficent  Heresy 
Trial,"  T/w  Outlook  says  that  the  most  important  fact  in  the 
affair  was  that  it  was  not  a  heresy  trial  at  all  in  the  usual  accepta- 
tion of  that  term,  but  rather  a  wise  application  of  the  principle  of 
arbitration  to  a  church  difficulty.  A  church  quarrel  was  thus 
obviated  and  a  dispute  settled  by  a  Christian  method  and  in  a 
Christian  spirit.     From  this  consideration  The  Outlook  \)\oQQ^i\s: 

"The  other  result  of  the  council  is  ecjually  significant.  It  in- 
dicates that  theologically  the  Congregational  churches  at  least 
have  come  to  agreement,  not  on  all  points  of  doctrine,  but  on  this 
point,  that  Congregationalism  is  sufficiently  large  and  sufficiently 
flexible  to  allow  the  most  perfect  fellowship  between  the  Old  and 
the  New  Theology.  It  indicates  that  there  is  no  longer  any  con- 
troversy, at  least  in  that  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  respect- 
ing liberty  both  of  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
Upon  this  point  there  seems  to  have  been  no  practical  difference 
in  the  council,  and  none  really  in  the  church  after  the  issue  was 
clearly  and  in  a  kindly  spirit  presented  to  it.  The  only  question 
that  remains  is.  How  the  liberty  which  both  parties  ungrudgingly 
allow  one  another  can  be  used  with  the  largest  spiritual  benefit 
and  the  least  spiritual  injury  to  all  concerned?  The  practical 
recommendations  of  the  council  in  these  respects  are  worthy,  not 
only  of  wide  reading  among  all  Congregational  churches,  but  of 


reading,  pondering,  and  accepting  in  all  churches  of  Christ,  of 
whatever  faith  or  order. " 

The  Cottgregaiionalist  thus  refers  to  the  point  dwelt  upon  in 
the  above  and  to  others  : 

"That  there  have  been  important  changes  in  the  thinking  of 
many  in  Congregational  churches  affecting  the  forms  of  statement 
of  these  and  kindred  subjects  has  been  for  several  years  acknowl- 
edged. These  forms  of  statement  affect,  indeed,  the  substance 
of  the  doctrines  themselves,  but  those  who  hold  the  newer  views 
believe  that  they  do  not  diminish,  but  rather  strengthen,  the 
vitality  of  Christian  faith.  Incidentally,  the  right  of  these 
brethren  to  a  place  in  our  ministry  has  been  affirmatively  decided 
by  councils  called  to  ordain  or  install  ministers,  who,  more  or  less 
distinctly,  declared  their  belief  in  these  views.  But  this  is  the 
first  time,  we  believe,  that  a  council  has  directly  pronounced 
judgment  concerning  the  orthodoxy  of  what  has  come  to  be  called 
the  newer  religious  thinking.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  question  at  issue  was  not  whether  the  new  should  sup- 
plant the  old,  but  whether  the  old  should  exclude  the  new.  The 
council  found  it  necessary  to  express  its  opinion  as  to  whether 
progress  and  freedom  of  thought  are  to  be  encouraged  in  the  Con- 
gregational denomination  within  the  lines  of  loyalty  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  supreme  manifestation  of  God  and  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind.   .   .   . 

"We  rejoice  also  that  the  council  has  stated  so  clearly  the  points 
at  issue,  points  which  concern  the  entire  denomination.  We  con- 
fidently expect,  as  did  our  fathers,  that  more  light  is  yet  to  break 
forth  from  the  Word  of  God.  We  expect  that  further  light  will 
appear  both  through  faithful  obedience  to  His  will  and  through 
diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures  with  all  the  aids  which  learning 
can  bring  to  them.  It  has  been  the  glory  of  Congregationalism 
that  it  has  made  great  sacrifices  to  provide  for  an  educated  minis- 
try and  that  it  has  trusted  its  leaders.  At  the  same  time,  it  has 
never  yielded  to  them  a  blind  obedience,  nor  exacted  of  them  such 
an  obedience  to  their  predecessors.  It  asks  only  that  they  shall 
loyally  seek  the  truth  and  use  all  the  light  God  has  given  them." 

The  Evangelist  comments  on  the  case  as  follows : 

"The  Rev.  William  Thurston  Brown  was  indicted  by  fifty  or 
more  of  his  flock  in  the  ancient  church  at  Madison  for  failing  to 
hold  the  faith  of  the  evangelical  churches  of  Connecticut  on  four 
points,  and  a  fifth  charge,  of  general  recklessness  of  expression 
not  agreeable  to  old  ministerial  ideals,  was  also  added.  This. 
like  the  wing-net  spread  to  catch  the  wary  menhaden  and  bring  it 
into  the  pound,  was  doubtless  meant  to  secure  the  offending 
pastor  from  possible  escape.  Note-books  were  primed  and 
charged,  witnesses  were  ready,  and  the  recent  graduate  of  New 
Haven  was  to  be  made  the  target  for  a  final,  a  finishing  shot 
at  the  'New  Theology.'  The  crisis  looked  grave,  and  the  coun- 
cil felt  somewhat  like  one  of  our  recent  assemblies.  The  faith 
was  on  trial.  The  fate  of  orthodoxy  was  in  their  keeping.  That 
is.  men  think  so  sometimes,  and  are  mistaken. 

"It  transpired  in  this  case  that  nothing  was  at  stake.  Was  it 
the  clear  air  of  the  coast,  the  good  sense  of  the  council,  the  grace 
of  the  church  in  charity,  or  the  discovery  of  a  fright  and  false 
alarm,  that  brought  this  great  trial  to  such  a  happy,  very  expedi- 
tious, and  harmonious  close  ?  It  .seems  that  all  combined,  but  that 
the  latter  really  ruled  the  issue.  Sifted  of  their  chaff,  the  note- 
books were  found  empty ;  purged  of  misunderstanding,  the 
charges  one  after  another  fell  into  collapse,  and  what  was  most 
wonderful  of  all,  the  prosecutors,  instead  of  'standing  on  their 
rights'  and  appealing  to  a  higher  court,  instantly  yielded  up 
the  fight,  melted  into  acquiescence,  and  received  the  benediction 
of  peace !  God  bless  that  triumph  of  grace  and  good  sense  in 
unity  !" 


The  American  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  report  300,000  mem- 
bers, I, iso  salaried  employees,  and  305  buildings  valued  at  $16,000,000.  An 
effort  will  be  made  in  Massachusetts  to  secure  an  endowment  fund  to 
erect  a  seven  or  eight  story  modern  office-building  in  Boston,  as  a  means 
of  permanent  income. 

Hv  the  last  census  of  India  the  total  population  is  387,333,431,  or  about 
one  sixth  the  world's  population.  Of  these,  seventy-two  per  cent.,  or 
207,000,000.  are  classified  ns  Hindus,  57,000,000  are  Mussulmans,  7,000.000  are 
Huddhists.  and  2,000,000  Christians.  Of  the  15,000,0^10  who  are  returned  as 
"  literate  "  and  "  learned,"  approximately  three  quarters  of  a  million  only 
are  fetnales, 
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COUNT  TOLSTOI    ON    NON-RESISTANCE. 

ABOUT  a  year  ago  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Crosby  wrote  an  article  for 
The  Kingdom  (Minneapolis) ,  very  positively  taking  the 
ground  that  Jesus  Christ  by  His  works  and  actions  laid  down  to 
humanity  the  moral  obligation  of  non-resistance.  The  Voice,  \.\\q 
Prohibition  organ,  published  a  symposium  based  on  this  article. 
In  acknowledgment  of  and  reply  to  the  article  and  the  sj^mposium 
mentioned.  Count  Tolstoi  recently  wrote  Mr.  Crosby,  who,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  sent  the  Count's  letter  to  The  Tribune 
for  publication.  In  this  letter,  which  appeared  April  5,  among 
other  things  Count  Tolstoi  says  : 

"What  would  happen  if  people  were  all  obliged  to  obey  the 
law  of  non-resistance?  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to 
oblige  every  one  to  accept  the  law  of  non-resistance.  Secondly, 
if  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  such  compulsion  would  in  itself  be  a 
direct  negation  of  the  very  principle  set  up.  Oblige  all  men  to 
refrain  from  violence?  Who,  then,  should  enforce  the  decision? 
Thirdly — and  this  is  the  chief  point — the  question  as  put  by 
Christ  is  not  at  all,  'Can  non-resistance  become  a  general  law  for 
humanity?'  but '  How  must  each  man  act  to  fulfil  his  allotted 
task,  to  save  his  soul  and  to  do  the  will  of  God?'  which  are  all . 
really  one  and  the  same  thing. 

"Christian  teaching  does  not  lay  down  laws  for  everybody  and 
does  not  say  to  people,  'You  all,  for  fear  of  punishment,  must 
obey  such  and  such  rules,  and  then  you  will  all  be  happy,'  but  it 
explains  to  each  individual  his  position  in  relation  to  the  world, 
and  lets  him  see  what  results,  for  him  individually,  inevitably 
flow  from  that  relation. 

"Christianity  says  to  man.  and  to  each  man  separately,  that  his 
personal  life  can  have  no  rational  meaning  if  he  counts  it  as  be- 
longing to  him,  or  as  having  for  its  aim  worldly  happiness  for 
himself  or  for  other  people.  This  is  so  because  the  happiness  he 
seeks  is  unattainable;  (i)  since  all  beings  strive  after  worldly 
advantages,  the  gain  of  one  is  the  loss  of  others,  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  each  individual  will  incur  much  superfluous  suffer- 
ing in  the  course  of  his  vain  effort  to  seize  unattainable  blessings  ; 
(2)  because,  even  if  a  man  gets  worldly  advantages,  the  more  he 
obtains  the  less  they  satisfy  him,  and  the  more  he  hankers  after 
fresh  ones;  (3)  and  chiefly  because  the  longer  a  man  lives,  the 
more  inevitable  becomes  the  approach  of  old  age,  sickness,  and 
death,  destroying  all  possibility  of  worldly  advantages.  So  that 
if  man  considers  his  life  his  own  to  be  spent  in  seeking  worldly 
happiness  for  himself  as  well  as  for  others,  then  that  life  can 
have  no  rational  explanation  for  him. 

"Life  gets  a  rational  meaning  only  when  one  understands  that 
to  consider  our  life  our  own,  or  to  see  its  aim  in  worldly  happiness 
for  ourselves  or  for  other  people,  is  a  delusion  ;  that  a  man's  life 
does  not  belong  to  him  who  has  received  it,  but  to  Him  who  has 
given  it,  and,  therefore,  its  object  should  be  not  in  the  attain- 
ment of  worldly  happiness  either  for  one's  self  or  for  other  indi- 
viduals, but  only  in  fulfilling  the  will  of  Him  who  created  this 
life." 

Further  on.  Count  Tolstoi  illustrates  more  concretely  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  principle  of  non-resistance.  "How  is  a  man 
to  act, "  asks  the  Count,  "  when  he  sees  clearly  the  evil  of  following 
the  law^  of  love  and  its  corollary  law  of  non-resistance?  How,  to 
use  the  stock  example,  is  a  man  to  act  when  he  sees  a  robber 
killing  or  outraging  a  child,  and  he  can  only  save  the  child  by 
killing  the  robber?"     The  answer  is  : 

"When  such  a  case  is  put,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  only 
possible  reply  is  that  one  should  kill  the  robber  to  save  the  child. 
But  this  answer  is  given  so  quickly  and  decidedly  only  because 
we  are  all  so  accustomed  to  the  use  of  violence  not  only  to  save 
a  child,  but  even  to  prevent  a  neighboring  government  altering 
its  frontier  at  the  expense  of  ours,  or  some  one  from  smuggling 
lace  across  that  frontier,  or  even  to  defend  our  garden  fruit  from 
a  passer-by. 

"It  is  assumed  that  to  save  the  child  the  robber  should  be 
killed.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  question  on  what 
grounds  a  man,  whether  he  be  or  be  not  a  Christian,  ought  to  act 
so,  in  order  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  action  has  no 
reasonable  foundation,  and  only  seems  to  us  necessary  because 
2,000  years  ago  such  conduct  was  considered  right,  and  a  habit  of 


acting  so  was  formed.  Why  should  a  non-Christian,  not  acknowl- 
edging God,  nor  regarding  the  fulfilment  of  His  will  as  the  aim 
of  life,  decide  to  kill  the  robber  in  order  to  defend  the  child?  By 
killing  the  robber  he  certainly  kills,  whereas  he  can  not  know- 
positively  whether  the  robber  would  have  killed  the  child  or  not. 
But  letting  that  pass,  who  shall  say  whether  the  child's  life  was 
more  needed,  better,  than  the  robber's  life? 

"Surely,  if  the  non-Christian  knows  not  God,  nor  sees  life's 
meaning  in  the  performance  of  His  v.-ill,  the  only  rule  for  his 
actions  must  be  a  reckoning,  i.e.,  a  conception  of  what  is  more 
profitable  for  him  and  for  all  men  ;  a  continuation  of  the  robber's 
life  or  of  the  child's?  To  decide  that  he  needs  to  know  what 
would  become  of  the  child  whom  he  saves,  and  what— had  he  not 
killed  him— would  have  been  the  future  of  the  robber  he  kills. 
Ajid  as  he  can  not  know  this,  the  non-Christian  has  no  sufficient 
rational  ground  for  killing  a  robber  to  save  a  child. 

"If  a  man  is  a  Christian,  and  consequently  acknowledges  God 
and  sees  the  meaning  of  life  in  fulfilling  His  will,  then,  however 
terrible  a  robber  may  attack,  however  innocent  and  lovely  a  child, 
he  has  even  less  ground  to  abandon  the  God-given  law  and  to  do 
to  the  robber  what  the  robber  wishes  to  do  to  the  child.  He  may 
plead  with  the  robber,  may  interpose  his  own  body  between  the 
robber  and  the  victim,  but  there  is  one  thing  he  can  not  do:  he 
can  not  deliberately  abandon  the  law  he  has  received  from  God, 
the  fulfilment  of  which  alone  gives  meaning  to'  his  life.  Very 
probably  bad  education  or  his  animal  nature  may  cause  a  man. 
Christian  or  non-Christian,  to  kill  the  robber,  not  only  to  save  the 
child,  but  even  to  save  himself,  or  to  save  his  purse,  but  it  does- 
not  follow  that  he  is  right  in  acting  thus,  or  that  he  should  accus- 
tom himself  or  others  to  think  such  conduct  right." 

The  impulse  of  "resistance"  under  the  foregoing  supposed  ag- 
gravation is  attributed  by  Count  Tolstoi  to  "a  doctrine  of  the 
Stone  Age."  He  says  that  it  shows  that,  notwithstanding  a  coat- 
ing of  education  and  of  Christianity,  the  habits  of  the  Stone  Age 
are  yet  so  strong  in  man  that  he  still  commits  actions  long  since 
condemned  by  his  reasonable  conscience.  From  a  continuation 
of  his  argument  on  this  point  we  extract  several  paragraphs  ; 

"I  see  a  robber  killing  a  child  and  I  can  save  the  child  by  kill- 
ing the  robber  ;  therefore,  in  certain  cases  violence  must  be  used 
to  resist  evil.  A  man's  life  is  in  danger,  and  can  be  saved  only 
by  my  telling  a  lie  ;  therefore  in  certain  cases  one  must  lie.  A 
man  is  starving,  and  I  can  only  save  him  by  stealing  ;  therefore 
in  certain  cases  one  must  steal.  I  lately  read  a  story  by  Coppee. 
in  which  an  orderly  kills  his  officer,  whose  life  was  insured,  and 
thereby  saves  the  honor  and  the  family  of  the  officer.  Therefore 
in  certain  cases  one  must  kill. 

"Such  inventions  and  the  deductions  from  them  only  prove  that 
there  are  men  who  know  that  it  is  not  well  to  steal,  to  lie,  or  to 
kill,  but  who  are  still  so  unwilling  that  people  should  cease  to  do 
these  things  that  they  use  all  their  mental  powers  to  invent  ex- 
cuses for  such  conduct.  There  is  no  moral  law,  with  reference  to 
which  one  may  not  devise  a  case  in  which  it  is  difiicult  to  decide 
what  is  more  moral,  to  disobey  the  law  or  to  obey  it.  But  all 
such  inventions  fail  to  prove  that  the  laws,  'Thou  shalt  not  lie, 
steal,  or  kill, '  are  invalid. 

"It  is  the  same  with  reference  to  the  law  of  non-resistance. 
People  know  it  is  wrong  to  use  violence,  but  they  are  so  anxious 
to  continue  to  live  a  life  founded  on  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
that,  instead  of  devoting  their  intellects  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
evils  which  have  flowed  and  are  still  flowing  from  admitting  that 
man  has  a  right  to  use  violence  to  his  fellow  men,  they  prefer  to 
exert  their  mental  powers  in  defense  of  that  error." 

We  quote  Count  Tolstoi's  closing  remarks : 

"Only  let  the  question  of  man's  life  be  rightly  put,  as  Christ 
put  it.  and  not  as  it  has  been  perversely  put  by  the  churches,  and 
the  whole  structure  of  falsehood  which  the  churches  have  built 
over  Christ's  teaching  will  collapse  of  itself.  The  real  question 
is  not  whether  it  will  be  good  or  bad  for  a  certain  human  society 
that  people  should  follow  the  law  of  love  and  the  consequent  law 
of  non-resistance,  but  it  is  this  :  Do  you,  who  to-day  live  and  to- 
morrow will  die,  who  are,  indeed,  tending  deathward  every 
moment,  wish  now,  immediately  and  entirely,  to  obey  the  law  of 
Him  who  sent  you  into  life  and  who  clearly  showed  you  His  will 
alike  in  tradition  and  in  your  mind  and  heart;  or  do  you  prefer 
to  resist  His  will?    And  as  soon  as  the  question  is  put  thus,  only 
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one  reply  is  possible:  'I  wish  now,  this  moment,  without  delay 
or  hesitation,  to  the  very  utmost  of  my  strength,  neither  waiting 
for  any  one  nor  counting  the  cost,  to  do  that  which  alone  is 
clearly  demanded  by  Him  who  sent  me  into  the  world  ;  and  on  no 
account  and  under  no  conditions  do  I  wish  to,  or  can  I,  act  other- 
wise, for  herein  lies  my  only  possibility  of  a  rational  and  un- 
harassed  life." 


GRADED    BIBLE-LESSONS. 

ACCOUNT  has  been  made  in  various  numbers  of  The  Liter- 
ary Digest  during  the  past  few  months  of  the  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  existing  in  certain  quarters  of  the  church  over  the 
International  Sunday-School  Lessons  and  of  the  various  proposals 
and  plans  put  forward  looking  to  an  improvement  in  the  methods 
of  Bible  study.  Many  churches  throughout  the  country  have  al- 
ready adopted  new  systems  of  biblical  instruction  either  in  con- 
nection with  or  independent  of  the  International  Sunday-School 
course.  One  of  these,  known  as  the  Blakslee  system  of  Bible 
study,  has  been  running  now  for  several  years  and  has  been 
widely  adopted  in  place  of  the  International  Lessons.  Another 
course  which  has  come  into  great  prominence  during  the  last  few 
months  is  known  as  the  Bible  Study  Union  Lessons.  Many  of 
the  religious  papers,  such  as  The  Evangelist,  Presbyferz'an  Re- 
view, and  Christian  IVor/c,  are  publishing  these  Bible  Union 
lessons  this  year  in  addition  to  the  International  series.  Some 
churches  have  gone  further,  and  laid  out  their  own  courses  of 
Bible  study  independent  of  any  of  the  general  .systems.  A  special 
feature  of  the  Bible  Study  Lessons  referred  to  is  the  gradation 
which  they  provide  for  among  the  pupils  following  them  accord- 
ing to  age  and  intellectual  capacity.  No  such  provision  has  been 
made  under  the  International  system.  In  an  editorial  contrasting 
these  two  systems  The  Evangelist  makes  these  points  • 

"The  fundamental  idea  of  the  International  system  is  that  of  a 
uniform  lesson  for  all  classes  and  for  all  schools.  True,  the  In- 
ternational Committee  have,  under  protest,  issued  an  optional 
primary  course ;  but  that  course  is  not  as  j-et  a  recognized  part 
of  the  International  system,  nor  is  there  any  prospect  that  it  ever 
will  be.  That  uniform  lessons  are  very  convenient,  giving  pecul- 
iar advantage  for  home  study,  for  teachers'  meetings,  for  con- 
ventions, for  lesson-makers,  for  newspaper  comments,  is  not  to 
be  denied  ;  but  every  experienced  educator  outside  of  the  Sunday- 
school  room  will  maintain  that  such  lessons  are  at  war  with  all 
good  educational  principles,  that  they  can  not  impart  such  in- 
struction as  is  most  urgently  needed  in  our  Sunday-schools,  and 
that  our  Sunday-schools  can  never  rise  to  the  full  measure  of  their 
opportunity  until  some  better  system  of  study  comes  into  common 
use. 

"In  all  other  departments  of  instruction,  our  children  begin 
with  simple  elementary  truths  and  facts,  and  proceed  to  those 
which  are  higher.  A  proposition  to  have  the  same  lesson  in  lit- 
erature, or  mathematics,  or  any  other  branch  studied  in  all  grades 
of  our  public  schools  from  the  primary  to  the  high-school,  would 
be  preposterous.  No  one  would  think  of  it  for  a  moment.  Wh}', 
then,  should  it  prevail  in  the  Sunday-school?  Why  should  our 
children  on  Sunday  be  taught  under  a  wholly  different  set  of  edu- 
cational principles  from  those  to  which  they  are  accustomed  dur- 
ing the  week  ?  How  can  we  expect  that  they  will  respect  and  love 
the  Bible  when  they  find  it  treated  as  if  unworthy  of  the  careful 
study  which  is  given  to  other  things?  Is  the  Bible  so  small  a 
book  and  so  similar  in  all  its  parts  that  it  can  not  be  divided  into 
portions  suitable  for  different  classes  of  pupils?  If  the  Bible  is  so 
varied  in  its  contents  that  it  has  something  for  the  youngest,  more 
for  youth,  and  still  more  for  adults,  if  its  contents  are  really  of 
supreme  importance  and  worthy  of  such  kind  of  study  as  will 
bring  out  their  true  value,  why  should  not  Sunday-school  lessons 
be  arranged  with  these  things  in  mind?  Is  convenience — family, 
social,  and  financial  convenience — a  justification  for  the  failure  so 
to  apportion  the  glorious  truths  of  the  Bilile  as  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  classes  of  pupils  in  the  best  possible  way?" 


The  Tremont  Temple  Baptist  cluirch  in  Ronton  is  nearly  completed. 
It  has  nlreailv  cost  uljout  $400,000,  and  will  probably  be  the  handsomest 
Baptist  church  in  America,  it  is  said.     It  will  contain  4,000  separate  seats. 


THE   JEWISH-CHRISTIAN    MOVEMENT   AT 

KISHNEV. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  visitors  at  the  World's  Religious 
Parliament  at  Chicago  was  Joseph  Rabinowitz,  of  Kishnev, 
in  Bessarabia,  southern  Russia.  He  was  invited  because  he, 
altho  not  a  minister  but  a  lawyer  and  literary  man,  is  at  the  head 
of  what  is  probably  the  most  unique  religious  movement  of  the 
hour,  a  spontaneous  Christward  agitation  among  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple of  the  East.  So  much  is  this  movement  misunderstood  that 
Rabinowitz  has  recently  published  a  tract  in  Jewish-German 
jargon,  the  language  in  which  he  addresses  his  congregation,  in 
which  he  develops  the  leading  ideas  of  his  program  and  object. 
It  is  entitled  "Israel  ben  berith  chadasha,"  or  Israel  of  the  New 
Covenant.  According  to  this  interesting  document,  which  is 
given  in  dialog  shape,  it  is  not  the  object  of  Rabinowitz  to  organ- 
ize a  new  Israel  and  to  teach  Israel  to  desert  the  religious  tenets 
and  teachings  of  their  fathers.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  move- 
ment is  based  on  the  fundamental  idea  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
who  was  crucified  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  was  in 
truth  and  reality  the  promised  Messiah,  and  that  the  leaders  of 
Israel  in  those  days,  in  rejecting  the  Messianic  claims  of  Jesus, 
caused  a  national  catastrophe  and  diverted  Israel  from  the  relig- 
ious developments  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  Jehovah  that  they 
should  pursue.  Rabinowitz  reached  this  conclusion  by  a  study  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  he  had  taken  with  himself  as  a  guide- 
book while  traveling  in  the  Holy  Land.  While  sitting  on  Mount 
Olivet,  with  the  New  Testament  open  before  him,  looking  toward 
the  holy  city,  the  great  truth  had  flashed  as  a  revelation  across 
his  mind,  and  from  that  moment  he  was  the  leader  of  a  new 
movement  in  Israel  toward  Christ,  not  based  on  the  missionary 
efforts  of  Christian  Gospel  bearers,  but  solely  the  result  of  a  study 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Yet  it  is  not  the  aim  of  the  Jewish  reformer  to  connect  himself 
or  his  followers  with  any  of  the  existing  branches  of  Christianity. 
Over  against  the  Gentile  Christianity  of  the  leading  nations  rep- 
resenting the  faith  in  Christ  in  our  days,  he  seeks  to  revive  the 
Jewish  Christianity  of  the  Apostolic  days  in  the  legitimate  sense 
of  the  term.  In  other  words,  he  seeks  to  establish  a  Jewish- 
Christian  Church,  in  which  the  members,  while  becoming  Chris- 
tians in  truth  and  accepting  all  the  fundamental  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament  respecting  the  personal  work  of  Christ,  shall 
nevertheless  not  cease  to  be  Jews  in  nationality.  They  are  thus 
to  be  permitted  to  retain  those  peculiarities  which  characterize 
them  as  members  of  the  Jewish  nation,  such  as  circumcision,  the 
observance  of  the  seventh  day  instead  of  the  first  as  a  day  of  wor- 
ship, the  celebration  of  Passover  in  addition  to  the  Christian  festi- 
vals, and  similar  historic  observances  of  the  Jewi.sh  people.  Just  as 
there  is  a  German  national  church  and  an  English  national  church, 
in  which  national  traits  and  peculiarities  have  influenced  the 
shape  and  form  in  which  Christianity  and  Christian  worship  found 
their  expression,  thus,  too,  it  is  the  ideal  of  Rabinowitz  to  organ- 
ize a  national  Jewish  church  of  the  Israelites  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  Rabinowitz's  theology  is  expressed  in 
these  words : 

"We  believe  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  and  in  the 
sacred  writings  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  And 
there  in  these  books  every  one  whose  eyes  are  opened  can  see  that 
by  putting  their  faith  in  the  blood  of  the  Messiah  the  Jewish 
people,  the  jieople  of  God,  can  learn  in  what  way  it  is  to  become 
an  everlasting  people,  not  to  be  mixed  and  mingled  with  other 
nations  and  thus  to  serve  its  God  in  truth  through  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  a  service  it  can  transfer  to  none  other,  and  only 
by  assuming  this  service  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  can 
Israel's  high  mission  be  fulfilled.  And  thus,  while  our  faith  in 
the  blood  of  Christ  as  that  which  washes  away  the  sins  of  the 
world  unites  us  in  brotherly  love  with  other  Christians,  yet  it 
was  from  the  beginning  God's  plan  that  Israel  as  a  .special  people, 
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in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  should  continue  to  be 
His  chosen  race.  Therefore  the  new  congregation  calls  itself  the 
Sons  of  the  New  Covenant." 

Rabinowitz  has  been  developing  an  extraordinary  activity.  He 
himself  has  never  been  ordained,  nor  does  he  baptize,  altho  he 
himself  was  baptized  by  Professor  Mead,  of  Andover.  But  he 
preaches  to  large  audiences  in  Kishnev,  and  has  published  a  large 
number  of  pamphlets  and  sermons.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
thoroughly  orthodox  character  of  his  faith  in  Christ  and  the 
meritorious  work,  yet  his  determination  to  organize  a  distinctively 
national  Jewish  church  has  weakened  his  hold  on  the  sympathies 
of  any  Christian  leaders  and  thinkers.  Yet  he  is  a  power  in 
the  religious  world  of  the  day,  a  positive  character  with  a  decided 
program,  and  develops  a  wonderful  activity  in  building  up  the 
church  of  the  Israel  of  the  New  Testament.  The  movement  has 
manifestly  come  to  stay,  and  is  to  be  a  permanent  factor  in 
modern  religious  thought. 


"SANCTIFICATION  "  A  DANGEROUS  HERESY. 

AVERY  emphatic  editorial  word  is  spoken  by  The  Religious 
Herald  (Baptist,  Richmond,  Va.)  against  the  doctrine 
that  a  man  may  reach  a  condition  of  perfect  sinlessness  in  this 
world.     It  says  : 

"The  man  who  deludes  himself  with  the  notion  that  he  does  no 
wrong  is  a  peril  to  society.  It  makes  no  difference  in  the  practi- 
cal effect  whether  he  holds  that  he  can  do  no  wrong  or  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  does  no  wrong.  The  difference  is  one  simply  of 
terms.  Of  course,  with  a  man  possessed  of  this  delusion  all  moral 
distinctions  are  in  danger  of  disappearing.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mono- 
mania, and,  when  it  has  full  sway,  renders  its  victim  incapable 
of  moral  discrimination.  Let  it  be  understood  that  we  are  not 
saying  that  all  who  accept,  the  dottrine  that  it  is  possible  to  be- 
come sinless  are  immoral  persons.  We  should  not  think  of  say- 
ing such  a  thing.  We  do  not  doubt  that  many  of  them  are  among 
the  excellent  of  the  earth.  What  we  do  say  is  that  the  notion 
that  they  have  passed  the  danger-point,  where  the  liability  to  evil 
ceases,  when  once  fully  accepted  and  acted  upon,  obliterates  the 
distinction  between  good  and  evil.  What  would  seem  to  be  true 
in  this  matter  in  theory  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  true  in 
practise.  The  'sanctified  bands'  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
gathered  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  and  have  taken  the 
doctrine  to  its  legitimate  limits,  have  shown  unmistakably  the 
danger  that  lurks  in  it — have  illustrated  in  a  shameless  way  some- 
times that  it  divorces  religion  and  morality.  We  would  most 
faithfully  warn  simple-hearted  people  against  the  delusion.  Its 
history  does  not  show  that  those  who  profess  to  have  attained  this 
extraordinary  excellence  have  ever  been  distinguished  above 
their  Christian  brethren  for  the  graces  and  virtues  that  adorn 
Christian  character.  On  the  contrary,  quite  the  reverse.  The 
doctrine  is  not  a  harmless  one.     It  is  distinctly  dangerous." 


The  Moslem  God  a  Bad  One.— 77^^  Interior  (Presby- 
terian, Chicago)  says:  "Before  the  next  parliament  of  religions 
there  will  have  to  be  a  definition  of  the  word  'religion. '  A  num- 
ber of  English  and  German  sages  have  been  trying  their  hand  at 
writing  it.  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  is  twice  defined  in  the 
Scriptures,  once  in  the  Old  Testament  and  once  in  the  New. 
Both  are  severely  practical,  and  exclude  theory;  to  'do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God,'  the  one, 
and  the  other,  'to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflic- 
tion and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.'  The  two 
put  together  would  make  a  definition  both  inclusive  and  exclusive. 
But  both  might  be  excluded  and  yet  leave  a  possible  religion — as 
there  was  one  such  which  was  represented  at  the  parliament. 
Mahommedanism,  both  in  theory  and  practise,  is  earthly,  sensual, 
and  devilish.  It  fills  all  the  specifications  of  devil-worship.  We 
know  of  no  compressed  definition  of  this  religion  in  the  Scriptures, 
but  it  can  be  gathered  from  the  worship  of  Moloch  and  other 
types  of  it  which  are  described.  Milton  describes  it  perfectly  : 
'Evil,  be  thou  my  good.'  It  was  therefore  a  mistake  to  admit 
Moslemism  to  the  parliament.  True,  the  Moslems  are  monothe- 
ists — they  worship  one  god,  but  that  god  is  not  God.  It  is  the 
devil." 


Why  No  Divorce  among  the   Irish  ?— In  concluding 

the  experience  of  a  month  in  tlie  divorce  branch  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  Judge  Pryor  recently  said  :  "It  is  a  singular 
thing  that  of  more  than  forty-five  divorce  cases  I  have  tried  this 
term  in  not  a  single  instance  was  one  of  the  parties  concerned 
Irish.  I  would  not  have  taken  a  note  of  this  fact  were  it  not  that 
almost  every  nationality  except  the  Irish  has  been  represented  on 
one  side  or  the  other  in  these  cases.  There  must  be  some  con- 
trolling influence.  This  month's  record  is  a  great  credit  to  the 
Irish. "  And  upon  this  The  Catholic  Mirror,  Baltimore,  remarks  : 
"There  is  no  mystery  about  the  'controlling  influence  ;'  it  is  the 
Catholic  Church,  of  which  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  are 
members.  It  is  the  very  same  influence  that  is  so  potent  in  Ire- 
land, where  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  is  smaller  than  in 
any  other  country,  and  likewise  the  crime  so  common  among 
some  other  nationalities  nowadays,  of  ante-natal  murder.  There 
are  plenty  of  marriages,  plenty  of  children,  and  few  divorces 
among  the  Irish,  and,  as  Judge  Pryor  says,  it  is  a  great  credit  to 
them. " 


The  Question  of  "  Authority."--"  Two  religious  move- 
ments of  our  time,"  says  The  Treeiiian' s  Journal,  New  York, 
"illustrate  at  once  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
weakness  of  communities  outside  the  fold.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  'old  Catholics'  rejected  the  authority  of  a  supreme  head  ; 
to-day,  on  the  admission  of  an  Anglican  writer  who  wishes  it 
well,  the  days  of  the  movement  can  be  numbered  almost  as  easily 
as  its  adherents.  The  Salvation  Army  on  the  other  hand  relied 
on  the  principle  of  unquestioning  loyalty  and  obedience  to  a 
supreme  head,  and  beyond  all  cavil  did  good  work  among  the 
churchless  masses  of  Protestantism.  Within  twenty  years  of  its 
inception  the  standard  of  revolt  has  been  raised  with  a  prospect 
of  success.  The  moral  of  these  instances  is  that  in  the  matter  of 
authority  non-Catholic  communities  are  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
If  they  set  up  an  authority  they  must  inevitably  reckon  on  dis- 
sension, while  if  they  reject  the  principle  they  are  doomed  to  a 
barren  life  or  a  lingering  death  from  inanition.  Yet  it  is  this 
same  principle  which  in  the  Catholic  Church  produces  vitality  as 
well  as  unity." 

RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

A  LETTER  in  The  Montgomeiy  Advertiser  says  that  at  St.  Stephen's 
Washington  county,  Ala.,  the  county  court,  on  motion  of  a  prominent 
lawyer,  recently  voted  to  open  court  proceedings  every  day  with  Scripture 
reading  and  prayer. 

The  Orthodox  Hebrew  congregation,  Mickve  Israel,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
given  to  women  a  full  voice  in  its  affairs,  the  first  Jewish  congregation  to 
do  so.  According  to  The  American  Hebrew  the  result  has  been  gratifying 
from  more  than  one  point  of  view. 

The  Living  Church  announces  a  movement  looking  to  the  reunion  of  the 
Protestant  and  Reformed  Episcopal  chbrches.  Bishop  Potter  signifies  his 
sympathy  with  such  a  measure,  as  does  also  Dr.  W.  T.  Sabine,  rector  of 
the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  city. 

A  SECT  called  the  "Holy  Band"  in  Pennsylvania  will  not  permit  their 
members  to  wear  jewels,  feathers,  or  any  description  of  ornaments  on  their 
persons.  Another  peculiar  sect  in  the  same  State,  the  Economites,  hold  it 
to  be  wrong  to  mark  the  graves  of  the  dead  in  any  way. 

Ex-GoVERNOR  Beaver,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  recent  address,  quoted 
Mr.  Roberts,  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  road,  as  having  said  lately 
that  the  thousands  of  dollars  which  that  company  puts  into  buildings  and 
equipments  for  railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  is  the  best  investment  it  makes, 
steel  rails  not  excepted. 

The  Philadelphia  Methodist  furnishes  a  compilation  of  the  statistics  of 
Pennsylvania  Methodism.  The  table  shows  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  within  that  Commonwealth  the  following  visible  resources: 
Probationers,  25, 102;  full  members,  240,099;  churches,  2,105;  church  and  par- 
sonage property,  $16,217,779. 

Rev.  Dr.  Charteris,  the  well-known  professor  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, at  Edinburgh,  has  been  expressing  himself  in  favor  of  a  shorter  creed 
for  churches,  so  as  to  meet  objections  on  conscientious  grounds  to  details 
not  considered  "essential."  He  is  looking  ahead  to  a  time  when  there  may 
be  a  reunion  of  churches  in  Scotland. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  of  Great  Britain  has  arranged,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  leaders  of  the  Mildway  Conference,  to  hold  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  Conference  and  the  Mildway  Conference  jointly  in  London,  from 
June  30  to  July  4,  1896.  The  jubilee  of  the  Alliance  will  begin  with  a  pre- 
liminary prayer-meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  on  Tuesday,  June  30. 

The  w»men  of  the  Methodist  Church  have  captured  the  citadel,  and  noth- 
ing now  remains  but  the  formalities  of  taking  possession.  The  minority, 
consisting  of  Dr.  Buckley,  the  negroes,  and  the  Germans,  with  a  few  left- 
over Methodists,  constitute  the  opposition.  If  we  could  have  the  ear  of  the 
angelic  victors,  our  wise  word  to  them  would  be  :  .Sisters,  go  slow.  You 
have  made  the  flying  leap  on  the  trapeze,  and  are  safe  on  the  high  quad- 
rennialplatform.  Now  sit  down  and  take  a  rest  for  yourselves,  and  don't 
ta.]k.— The  Interior  (Presbyterian,  Chicago). 
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FROM    FOREIGN    LANDS. 


At  Dijon. 


injr.  Bourgeois?" 


At  la  Ciotat. 


At  Marseille. 


WANTED:    A    MAN    OF    DARING. 

A  GREAT  European  war  has  threatened  the  world  continually 
since  the  struggle  between  France  and  Germany,  but  its 
advent  in  the  near  future  has  never  been  predicted  more  confi- 
dently than  now.  England's  supremacy  in  maritime  and  indus- 
trial affairs  is  threatened  by  the  development  of  other  nations. 
Russia,  whose  empire  stands  unequaled  in  size  and  compactness 
in  the  world's  history,  seeks  an  outlet  to  continue  the  conquest  by 
sea  which  has  been  so  successful  on  land.  Germany  watches 
-with  jealousy  the  development  of  those  nations  to  whose  rise 
her  emigrants  have  largely  contributed,  and  is  inclined  to  set  up 
a  world  empire  of  her  own.  But  all  are  held  in  check  by  the  un- 
certainty regarding  France,  which  is  still  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful pieces  on  the  European  chessboard.  France  may  change  her 
form  of  government,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  foreign 
policy  her  new  rulers  will  pursue.  That  France  is  restless,  is 
pointed  out  by 
all  cool  observers. 
The  Journal  des 
D  e  b  at  s ,      the 

Temps,  the  Can-  ^  ^|    iZHI'  .^ 

lot's,  the   I'tance, 
and    other    sober 

journals  complain  Faure  :  "Are  you  com 
that  the  late  scan- 
dals, financial, 
social,  and  politi- 
cal, have  shaken 
the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  par- 
liamentary gov- 
ernment, and  that 
manj'  influential 
men  are  willing 
to  follow  a  strong 

leader  to  escape  the  danger  of  being  accused  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption.    The  Easier  Nachrichten  says  : 

"Public  opinion  is  becoming  more  and  more  disgusted  with  the 
Republic  and  parliamentarism,  and  the  hope  is  freely  expressed 
that  there  will  be  a  change.  The  Deputies,  the  principal  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  existing  order  of  things,  are  little  pleased  at  this 
state  of  affairs.  Casimir  Perier's  retreat  from  the  presidency  has 
shaken  public  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  highest  authority 
in  the  land  very  considerably.  President  Faure  can  not  restore 
this  confidence.  The  question  is  asked  ccjntinually  :  How  soon 
will  he  be  forced  to  retire?  The  loss  of  life  in  the  Madagascar 
campaign,  and  the  many  financial  scandals,  have  hurt  the  Repub- 
lic all  the  more  as  strenuous  attempts  have  been  made  to  hush  up 
disagreeable  matters.  Nor  is  the  present  Radical  Ministry  likely 
to  restore  public  confidence.  The  income-tax  project  is  against 
the  most  important  section  of  the  nation,  and  the  tax  committee 
is  thought  likely  to  become  an  irksome  political  power.  In 
France  everything  is  done  by  political  patronage.  The  party 
that  happens  to  be  in  power  will  find  means  to  bleed  its  opponents 
and  to  relieve  its  friends.  It  is  a  widely  known  fact  that  only  the 
geese  of  the  adherents  of  the  ruling  party  may  graze  on  the  com- 
mon ;  only  the  loyal  geese,  as  it  is  tersely  expressed.  Well,  the 
common  of  the  Government  is  now  in  the  hands  of  people  who 
are  ill-disposed  toward  the  possessing  classes.  Hence  the  danger 
that  these  classes  will  turn  against  the  Republic." 

The  question  seems  to  be  :  "Who  will  shake  the  tree?"  Some 
regard  Admiral  Gervais  as  the  coming  man,  but  he  is  quiet 
enough.  Cavaignac,  the  present  Minister  of  Marine  Affairs, 
seems  to  stand  a  better  chance.  His  father  and  grandfather  were 
prominent  politicians,  and  great  things  are  expected  of  him. 
Besides,  he  has  kept  out  of   fiuancial   muddles.     Then   there   is 


Prince  Henry  of  Orleans,  who  has  just  returned  from  the  East, 
where  he  has  made  important  geographical  discoveries,  and  who 
is  credited  with  greater  energy  than  the  average  scion  of  the  old 
dynasties.  He  has  been  decorated  with  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  altho  many  Republicans  regard  this  as  a  dangerous 
experiment.  There  is  even  talk  of  giving  him  citizen  rights, 
which  are  denied  to  princes  just  now,  when  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  being  elected  to  the  Chamber. 
The  Handelsblad,  Amsterdam,  says: 

"Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  is  certainly  the  man  of  the  day. 
The  dinner  given  to  him  by  the  Comte  de  Dion,  who  reminded 
him  of  his  grandfather's  injunction  '  to  be  a  good  servant  of  the 
Republic,  and  to  forget  that  he  is  a  prince,'  has  created  some 
sensation.  Then  followed  his  audience  with  the  President,  and 
some  more  dinners  and  receptions.  As  yet  both  Republicans  and 
Royalists  are  dissatisfied,  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  behavior  that 
can  be  construed  into  antagonism  to  the  Republic.  That  he  accepts 
the  honors  offered  to  him  is  natural  and  may  be  forgiven.  What 
causes  unrest  among   the  Republicans  is  the  thought   that  the 

Prince  may  use 
this  popularity 
for  political  pur- 
poses. Popular- 
ity is  everything, 
and  it  is  gained  in 
all  sorts  of  ways. " 

But  the  most 
energetic  man  at 
this  moment  is  the 
present  Premier. 
Bourgeois.  His 
popularity  is  such 
that  the  President 
ciit  a  sorrj'  figure 
beside  him  when 
h  e  w  e  n  t  with 
Bourgeois  on  a 
tour  through  the 
country.  The 
usually  well  informed  on  Parisian 


At  Lyon. 


Across  the  Rhone. 


At  Toulon. 


Where  are  you,  Mr. 
President? 


Well,  I  guess  I  am  big  enough  to 
travel  alone  now. 


A   PRESIDENTIAL  VOYAGE— FAURE  AND   HOURGEOIS. 


-La  lUustratiou,  Paris. 


General-Anzeiger,  Frankfort 
affairs,  says  : 

"What  the  French  want  is  men  who  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment with  a  firm  hand,  and  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  un- 
seated. Bourgeois  seems  to  be  such  a  man.  According  to  cus- 
tom he  ought  to  be  dead  politically,  but  he  refuses  to  be  killed. 
He  certainly  has  shown  courage.  Former  premiers  offered  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  a  program  in  which  the  ruling  classes  were 
satisfied  as  far  as  possible.  Bourgeois  appeared  with  a  program 
containing  such  obnoxious  things  as  the  income-tax  and  protec- 
tion for  workingmen.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  took  the  pill, 
but,  curiously  enough,  the  Senate  had  the  courage  to  kick,  and 
has  continued  kicking.  But  Bourgeois  just  acts  as  if  the  Senate 
wasn't  there.  Bourgeois's  foreign  policy  is  not  lucky,  and  ought 
to  have  caused  his  fall,  but  he  holds  on  to  office.  The  only  ex- 
planation possible  is  that  the  French  are  glad  to  have  found  a 
man  who  relieves  them  of  the  trouble  of  governing  themselves  by 
governing  them.  Whether  Bourgeois  has  the  same  ambition 
which  the  two  Napoleons  possessed,  the  future  will  show.  If  he 
has  such  ambition,  he  is  the  man  France  wants." 

The  Gaulo/s,  which  favors  the  ancient  monarchy,  accuses  Bour- 
geois outright  of  the  intention  to  commit  a  loup  d'etat.  It  re- 
lates the  following : 

"A  Radical  deputy,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  plans  of 
the  Government,  has  told  his  friends  that  the  Ministry  will  not 
retire  if  it  is  brought  to  fall  over  the  Income-Tax  bill.  The  Min- 
istry will  then  set  aside  the  Constitution.  The  Minister  of  War, 
Cavaignac,  is  quite  willing  to  risk  it.  Saussier,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  is  old,  and  easily  to  be  disposed  of.  The  Ministry  will 
dismiss  the  Chambers,  and  appeal  to  the  country,  asking  the 
people  to  judge  their  actions  by  a  plebiscite.  In  this  proclama- 
tion some  important  reforms  will  be  advised,  such  as  the  aboli- 
tion   of    the   Senate,  the  income-tax,   workingmen 's  insurances. 
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separation  of  church  and  state,  tjvo  years'  military  service,  and 
others.  After  the  plebiscite  a  single  chamber  will  be  elected. 
Asked  what  the  President  would  think  of  all  this,  the  Radical 
deputy  only  laughed.  The  Bonapartists  ought  to  be  pleased 
with  the  fact  that  their  idea  of  a  plebiscite  finds  favor  with  the 
Radicals."— 7>«//.yAr/<:'^/^^  The  Literary  Digest. 


ENGLAND'S    NAVAL    POWER    DECRIED. 

IN  view  of  the  bellicose  attitude  of  the  French  Government  and 
press  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  note 
that  the  war  preparations  which  were  begun  with  such  eclai  in 
England  just  after  the  Jameson  raid  seem  to  have  utterly  failed 
to  make  an  impression  outside  of  Great  Britain.  The  English 
papers  claim  almost  unanimously  that  the  Flying  Squadron  has 
proved  to  the  world  England's  readiness  to  engage  in  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  with  any  combination  of  powers.  The  Continental 
press  at  first  reserved  its  judgments,  but  watched  the  fitting  out 
of  the  squadron  with  much  interest.  The  verdict  is  now  that  it 
showed  England's  unreadiness,  and  her  prestige  has  certainly  lost 
in  consequence.  Among  the  articles  on  the  subject  that  are  most 
worthy  of  attention  is  one  in  the  Rc'vue  de  Pat-is,  said  to  be 
written  by  an  official  of  high  rank  in  France.  His  remarks  have 
received  much  attention  in  England.     He  argues  as  follows: 

"It  is  more  likely  that  our  next  war  will  be  with  England 
rather  than  Germany.  Single-handed,  England  is  powerless 
against  France.  Our  maritime  trade  has  already  declined  much, 
our  colonies  supply  us  neither  with  revenue  nor  food,  and  the 
utmost  England  can  do  is  to  ravage  a  few  miles  of  our  seaboard. 
England,  by  her  arrogance,  insolence,  and  disregard  of  justice, 
has  become  a  danger  to  the  whole  world.  There  is  not  a  single 
power  that  has  not  been  deceived  by  England,  or  which  she  is 
not  prepared  to  deceive.  A  conflict  between  France  and  England 
can  take  only  one  of  two  shapes  :  a  coalition  against  England  in 
which  France  takes  a  part,  or  a  duel  between  France  and  England. 

"England  has  a  very  fine  and  numerically  strong  navy,  too 
strong,  in  fact,  for  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  man  it,  and,  if 
manned,  to  trust  to  the  experience  of  the  crews.  Great  Britain 
must  adopt  universal  service  regulations  if  she  does  not  wish  to 
see  the  smoke  rising  from  a  foreign  camp  before.  London. 
England  argues  that  she  has  ample  time  to  gather  reserves,  if  she 
can  beat  an  enemy's  fieet  at  the  start.  But  this  assumption  is 
erroneous.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
Flying  Squadron  was  fitted  out.  All  these  ships  belonged  to  the 
first  reserve,  and  ought  to  have  been  ready  in  forty-eight  hours. 
They  were  not  ready.  It  took  more  than  a  week  to  get  them  out 
of  port.  There  were  numerous  mishaps,  and  they  have  been  re- 
turning one  by  one  to  the  docks  for  repairs.  The  object  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  to  intimidate  by  a  show  of  wealth  and  the  re- 
sources of  British  industry.  But  even  England  can  not  stand 
uncontrolled  expenditure,  and  money  is  not  everything." 

The  London  1  iitics  thinks  the  writer  shows  much  knowledge 
of  the  subject  on  which  he  writes,  and  T he  St.  James's  Gazette, 
which,  in  its  "leaders,"  joined  the  host  of  papers  declaring  that 
Germany  had  been  taught  a  lesson,  remarks  in  an  unobtrusive 
note  that  "this  French  observer  has  not  been  deceived  any  more 
than  the  German  journalists  about  the  fitting  out  of  the  Flying 
Squadron." — Translation  jnadejor  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  Transvaal  Boers  are  not  generally  known  as  humorists,  but  the  Volk- 
stem,  Pretoria,  has  tried  its  hand  at  a  travesty  of  the  reports,  circulating  in 
England,  that  President  Kriiger  is  to  visit  London.  The  Volkstem  says: 
"We  think  it  desirable  immediately  to  contradict  a  rumor  which  has  gained 
ground  to  the  effect  that  President  Kriiger  has  sent  an  invitation  to  the 
Queen  of  England  to  visit  Pretoria,  in  order  to  remove  by  her  Majesty's 
personal  cooperation  a  few  points  of  difference  between  the  two  countries. 
With  the  contradiction  of  this  rumor  we  ought  to  hear  no  more  of  the  gos- 
sip that  her  Majesty's  relative,  the  Duke  of  Fife  (director  of  the  Chartered 
Company)  will  accompany  the  Queen,  as  Private  Secretary,  on  her  visit  to 
Mr.  Kriiger.  Altho  we  do  not  doubt  that  Queen  Victoria  would  be  re- 
ceived with  every  mark  of  regard  by  the  Boers,  yet  we  are  afraid,  under 
existing  circumstances,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  above  report. 
Possibly  it  is  to  be  connected  with  the  well-known  and  dangerous  German 
plot  of  which  the  public  has  heard  so  much  of  late." 


A    GERMAN    OPINION    OF   CUBAN    AFFAIRS. 

THE  attitude  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  Cuban 
insurrection  is  severely  criticized  in  Europe.  Here  and 
there,  however,  a  description  of  Cuba's  troubles  appears  which 
tallies  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  more  moderate  of  our 
own  journals.  To  this  category  belongs  a  lengthy  communication 
to  the  Vossiche  Zeitung,  Berlin,  a  paper  which  can  not  be  said  to 
be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  or  against  Spain. 
We  condense  the  article  as  follows : 

"It  is  very  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  form  a  just  view  of 
what  Cuba  really  wants,  or  what  her  inhabitants  think  best  for 
her.  I  will,  however,  attempt  the  task,  because  I  have  had  con- 
versations with  the  representatives  of  all  parties  and  have  studied 
the  question  for  years  from  a  historical  point  of  view.  First  of 
all,  there  is  much  divergence  of  opinion.  The  official,  the  officer, 
the  merchant,  the  planter,  the  Creole,  the  colored  man,  the  Con- 
stitutionalist, the  Autonomist,  the  Separatist,  the  secret  friend  of 
the  rebels — all  have  a  different  opinion  of  the  causes  of  the  revo- 
lution, as  well  as  of  the  best  means  to  end  it,  and  what  is  to  be 
done  after.  It  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  just  view. 
The  Spaniards  do  their  best  to  make  one  believe  that  the  rebels 
are  but  a  handful  of  homeless  robbers  and  vagabonds.  But  the 
impartial  observer  can  not  accept  this  judgment  as  a  whole,  for  it 
does  not  agree  with  historical  facts.  The  Treaty  of  Zanyon,  by 
which  the  last  revolutionary  movement  was  ended  in  1878,  has 
never  been  strictly  observed  by  the  Spaniards.  Further,  the 
people  have  changed  in  their  political  ideas  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  the  Cubans  can  not  be  blamed  for  demanding 
the  same  political  rights  which  the  people  of  Spain  were  granted 
long  ago.  A  mere  protest  against  illegal  taxation,  bribery,  and 
corruption  should  not  be  stigmatized  as  revolutionary. 

"That  Cuba  has  been  used  as  a  milk-cow  by  the  impoverished 
grandees  of  Spain  is  well  known  in  Spain,  but  no  political  party 
has  the  courage  to  end  this  state  of  things,  when  in  power.  If  we 
further  remember  that  the  Creoles,  i.e.,  the  white  Cubans,  about 
a  million  in  number,  are  treated  as  inferior  beings  by  the  Spanish 
officers  and  officials,  except  when  they  want  rich  Creole  girls  to 
regild  their  faded  coronets  with  an  ample  dowry,  then  we  can 
not  blame  the  Cubans  for  losing  patience.  There  are  few  Creoles 
who  do  not  hate  the  Spaniards,  tho  they  may  not  show  their  dis- 
like openly.  The  success  of  the  American  colonies  in  throwing 
off  Spanish  rule  has  naturally  bred  discontent  in  Cuba  as  well. 

"It  is  almost  incomprehensible  that  the  Spanish  Government 
should  have  neglected  to  follow  up  the  liberal  policy  of  Martinez 
Campos  and  Minister  Maura,  especially  as  Canovas  del  Castillo 
himself  acknowledged  the  need  of  reforms  when  he  was  younger, 
and  Maura  only  carried  out  Canovas's  earlier  ideas." 

The  writer  does  not  deny  that  the  hand  of  the  insurgent  leaders 
lies  heavy  upon  the  island,  but  he  believes  that  Gomez  is  as 
moderate  as  possible.  The  writer  also  regards  the  assertion  that 
the  disaffected  elements  are  composed  of  the  lower  orders  only  as 
unjust.     He  says : 

"In  reality  the  whole  Cuban  population  sympathizes  with  the 
insurgents.  What  they  are  to  blame  for  is  that  they  lack  the 
courage  to  rise,  and  leave  the  work  of  liberation  to  their  former 
slaves. 

"The  destruction  of  property  by  the  insurgents  is  not  as  great 
as  the  Spaniards  make  it.  The  rebels  must  live.  The  estates  of 
the  Spaniards  and  their  friends  are,  indeed,  devastated,  but  it  is 
not  done  in  a  wanton  spirit.  There  is  much  more  discipline 
among  the  insurgents  than  is  generally  supposed.  On  the  other 
hand,  desertions  from  the  Spanish  ranks  are  a  common  occur- 
rence, and  the  fact  that  the  insurgents  are  well  supplied  with 
Spanish  arms  has  given  rise  to  some  rumors  about  the  Spanish 
officers'  doings,  rumors  that  are  anything  but  flattering. 

"Industry,  agriculture,  and  trade  are,  of  course  at  a  standstill. 
If  the  Spaniards  manage  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  they  will  not 
benefit  much,  for  the  island  will  suffer  for  years  from  the  present 
struggle,  and  the  Creoles  will  never  be  satisfied  unless  they  are 
granted  self-government." 

The  writer  makes  the  same  division  of  the  Cubans  into  Sepa- 
ratists, Autonomists,  and  Constitutional  Loyalists  which  is  made 
by  most  initiated   observers.     He  regards  the    position   of  the 
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Autonomists  as  the  most  unenviable.  They  demand  self- 
government,  but  are  unwilling  to  rely  upon  force  of  arms,  and  be- 
lieve that  Spain  will  grant  their  wishes  if  they  proceed  in  a  lawful 
manner.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  insurrection  will  be  suc- 
cessful, but  will  quickly  make  their  peace  with  the  Separatists  if 
the  latter  become  strong  enough  to  insure  their  victory. —  Trans- 
lated/or The  Literary  Digest. 


CANADA'S    DOMINANT   ISSUE. 

THE  Manitoba  school  question,  altho  there  are  signs  that  the 
Canadian  public  are  heartily  sick  of  it.  threatens  to  become 
the  dominant  issue  at  the  coming  elections.  Commissions  ap- 
pointed by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment have  failed  to  agree,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Federal  Government  will  now  push  the  Remedial  bill.  A  good 
deal  of  censure  has  been  passed  upon  the  Federal  Government 
for  whipping  the  Remedial  bill  through  its  first  and  second  read- 
ings while  the  commissions  were  still  at  work.  Briefly  told,  the 
following  arrangements  were  proposed  : 

The  Federal  Commission  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  sep- 
arate school  for  Roman  Catholic  children  where  twenty-five  could 
be  secured  for  regular  attendance;  dispensation  from  religious 
exercises  in  schools  where  the  majority  are  Catholic  ;  text-books 
in  Catholic  schools  to  be  such  as  not  to  offend  the  minority  ; 
Catholics  to  have  assistance  in  the  maintenance  of  a  normal 
school ;  Catholic  teachers  to  be  given  two  years  to  qualify. 

The  Manitoba  Commissioners  objected  on  the  grounds  that  the 
establishment  of  separate  schools  would  divide  the  population  of 
Manitoba  into  two  classes,  and  would  destroy  the  public  schools 
of  the  country.  Separate  schools  could  not  be  properly  graded, 
the  establishment  of  separate  schools  would  also  become  com- 
pulsory, and  Catholic  children  would  be  held  to  have  no  right  to 
attend  public  school.  It  would  be  impossible  in  many  cases  to 
provide  a  separate  building ;  the  separated  children  would  be  in 
daily  view  of  each  other. 

Manitoba  prefers  remedial  measures,  and  offers  the  following 
alternatives  :  Complete  secularization  of  the  schools,  if  the  Cath- 
olics wish  it ;  religious  instruction  to  be  given  at  a  specified  time  ; 
parents  to  have  the  right  to  keep  their  children  from  attending. 
The  Toronto  World  says  : 

"All  the  hublnib  has  come  by  way  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  and  principally  of  the  hierarchy  of  Quebec.  We  have 
all  along  entertained  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  interests  of  the 
Manitoba  minority  and  of  the  hierarchy  do  not  run  exactly  par- 
allel ;  that  the  former  do  not  altogether  appreciate  the  anxiety  of 
the  hierarchy  to  have  the  Roman  Catholic  children  of  Manitoba 
segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  community  and  taught  in  inferior 
schools.  The  one  desire  of  the  clergy  seems  to  be  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Catholics  shall  develop  into  good  Catholics,  obedient  chil- 
dren of  the  church.  The  Catholic  laity  do  not  share  in  this  ex- 
treme solicitude  of  their  clergy.  The  people  are  more  advanced 
and  more  liberal  than  their  spiritual  advisers.  We  have  evidence 
of  this  in  our  own  province,  where  many  of  the  best  Catholic 
citizens  are  not  in  favor  of  separate  schools.  They  rightly  main- 
tain that  their  children  can  be  trusted  at  a  public  school  just  as 
well  as  the  children  of  Methodists." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Patric,  Montreal,  asserts  that  the 
French-Canadian  farmers  would  rather  have  the  public  schools 
than  separate  schools  without  a  grant.  "We  are  too  poor."  he 
savs.  "to  support  schools  without  government  assistance.  Very 
often  a  school  is  formed  for  the  children  of  eight  or  ten  families, 
and  the  school-mistress  costs  $200  to  $300  a  year."  llu-  Trihunf, 
Winnepeg.  commenting  upon  Sir  Charles  Tupper's  words,  that 
tlie  Remedial  bill  is  necessary  to  "the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
country,"  remarks; 

"Who  is  he  that  dare  tell  the  people  of  Canada  that  this  ob- 
noxious coercion  bill,  which  the  country  does  not  want,  must  be 


forced  down  our  throats  to  'preserve  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  country?'  What  a  farce!  The  only  way  to  'preserve  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country'  is  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  call  off'  its  dogs  and  leave  Manitoba  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lem in  her  own  way.  She  will  see  that  no  injustice  is  done,  and 
can  be  relied  upon  to  take  care  of  the  'peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  country. "" 

The  Manitoba  free  Press  points  our  that  the  Mennonites  are 
gradually  being  won  over  for  the  public  schoois,  altho  their  con- 
scientious scruples 
are  very  great.  If. 
then,  the  Manitoba 
Govern  m  e  n  t  is 
competent  to  deal 
with  the  Menno- 
nites, why  not  with 
the  much  more  lib- 
eral Catholics? 

"The  Provincial 
Government  [con- 
cludes the  editor] 
not  only  can  but 
will  attempt  the 
solution  of  the 
Roman  Catholic 
school  problem  by 
a  plan  as  elastic 
and  in  a  spirit  as 
kindly  as  it  has 
shown  in  the  case 
of  Mennonitc 
schools,  if,  as  most 
^  people  hope,  the 
present  conference 
result  in  an  ar- 
rangement that 
will  leave  the  mat- 
ter in  their  hands. 
To  look  at  it  from 
another  stand- 

point.  they  could  not  do  otherwise  without  being  opento  a  charge 

of  the  most  flagrant  injustice." 

a 

The  Journal,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  thinks  the  whole  thing 
hinges  upon  a  legal  question,  viz.  :  Whether  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  a  legal  right  to  demand  separate  schools ;  and  it  believes 
that  religious  instruction  during  the  last  half-hour  of  the  school- 
day  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  Globe, 
Toronto,  says : 

"The  Manitoba  school  question  will  disappear  from  politics,  but 
narrowness  and  bigotry  and  jealousy  and  hatred  in  the  name  of 
religion  will  reappear  again  and  again,  and  whether  they  appear 
under  the  guise  of  friendship  for  Protestantism  or  of  friendship 
for  Catholicism,  they  are  equally  destructive  of  the  happiness  of 
the  religious  minority,  and  of  that  good-will  among  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  that  is  essential  to  the  peace,  unity,  and  prog- 
ress of  the  nation." 

The  Liberals  draw  much  strength  from  the  statement  made  by 
a  Manitoba  representative  that  "at  present  in  every  city.  town, 
and  village  in  the  province,  outside  of  Winnipeg  and  St.  Boni- 
face, the  Roman  Catholic  children  attend  the  public  schools. 
Not  a  word  of  complaint  is  heard.  Absolute  contentment  and 
satisfaction  prevail" — a  statement  which  has  not  yet  been  refuted. 
'I'Jie  Minerve,  Montreal,  denounces  in  the  most  bitter  terms  the 
leader  of  the  Canadian  Liberals.  Wilfred  Laurier,  as  a  traitor  to 
his  race,  his  religion,  and  his  country.  The  Witness,  Montreal, 
is  of  opinion  that  an  understanding  would  have  been  arrived  at  if 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  rush  the  Remedial  bill,  a  proceed- 
ing which  is  described  by  the  Fredericton  Herald  a.?,  bearing  the 
olive  branch  in  one  hand  and  the  club  in  the  other.  The  Mone- 
tary Times,  Toronto,  says : 


THEY  CAN'T  DKOWN    IT. 

Sir  Richard :  By  the  Great   Suffering  Consumer, 
up  he  comes  again. 
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"If  the  Winnipeg  conference  had  brought  about  a  settlement  of 
the  school  question,  the  course  would  have  been  clear  for  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  country  on  the  tariff.  Now,  as  between  tariff  and 
the  Remedial  bill,  the  latter  will  occupy  the  first  place  in  the 
electoral  contest.  This  will  be  almost  equivalent  to  postponing 
the  tariff  issue,  as  an  electoral  question,  to  the  end  of  the  next 
Parliament." 

The  Halifax  Herald  thxnk^  that  there  is  a  strong  desire  on  the 
part  of  politicians  to  keep  the  school  question  open  for  election 
purposes. 

AN   ASIATIC   PROBLEM    IN    KOREA. 

THE  Asiatic  mails  furnish  many  particulars  about  the  late 
rebellion  in  Korea,  but  fail  to  give  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  present  state  of  politics  in  that  country.  Thus  much  is  cer- 
tain :  the  Japanese  and  their  supporters  are  under  a  cloud,  reform 
is  for  a  while  suspended,  and  Russian  influence  is  predominant. 
The  Reform  Party,  with  the  Radical  Ministry,  who  were  accused 
of  murdering  the  Queen,  were  under  the  influence  of  the  Japanese. 
The  Japanese  believe  that  Korea  can  be  turned  into  a  strong  bul- 
wark against  Russia,  if  the  Koreans  are  once  roused  from  their 
lethargy  and  brought  to  adopt  Western  civilization.  The  King, 
however,  was  led  to  believe  that  an  attempt  upon  his  life  would 
be  made  by  the  Reform  Party,  and  was  induced  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Russian  Legation.  He  is  now  completely  under  control  of 
the  Russians.      J^te  Korean  Repository,  Seoul,  says : 

"The  consequences  can  not  but  be  far-reaching.  After  an  in- 
terregnum of  four  months  and  three  days,  the  King  is  once  more 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  but  he  has  had  to  seek  the  friendly 
protection  of  a  foreign  flag.  He  went  to  the  Russian  Legation, 
we  are  told,  of  his  own  accord.  .  .  .  We  have  it  from  the  best 
source  that  Russia  wishes  to  see  the  King  perfectly  free  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  pertaining  to  his  kingdom,  introdu- 
cing reforms  with  the  help  of  ministers  selected  by  himself.  The 
King  has  his  own  apartments,  and  is  alone  with  his  Cabinet  and 
other  officers." 

The  Repository,  unfortunately,  is  not  unbiased.  It  is  vio- 
lently opposed  to  the  Japanese.  It  does  not  even  mention  the 
massacres  of  Japanese  residents,  altho  they  are  well  authen- 
ticated by  the  Japanese  official  press.  The  Kanjo  Skvnpo,  Seoul, 
a  paper  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Japanese  residents,  fears 
that,  unless  the  King  returns  to  the  palace,  he  will  lose  his  throne. 
That  paper  says : 

"The  country  can  not  be  without  a  ruler  for  a  single  day.  The 
royal  temples  can  not  be  without  an  owner  for  a  single  day.  Now 
there  is  no  trouble  in  the  palace.  The  people  are  qiiiet.  The 
King  ought  to  return  at  once,  and  not  in  the  evasive  'few  days.' 
In  times  of  great  changes  the  country  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  King.  Should  a  patriotic  man  rise  up  in  the  name  of 
great  principles  and  of  the  royal  house,  imitating  the  examples 
of  Suk  Chong  of  the  Tang  dynasty  and  Kyung  Chai  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

The  Kanjo  also  upbraids  the  Christian  foreigners  for  assisting 
the  Conservatives  while  they  boast  of  Christian  civilization.  One 
of  the  most  far-reaching  results  of  the  downfall  of  the  Reform 
Party  is  the  repeal  of  the  law  ordering  the  cutting  of  the  topknot 
from  the  heads  of  the  Koreans.  It  means,  practically,  that  the 
old  Korean  standard  of  morality,  with  all  its  corruption  and 
patronage,  is  to  be  upheld.  The  missionaries,  however,  most  of 
whom  are  Americans,  have  much  better  chances  to  carry  on  their 
work  under  the  old  rtfgzme  than  under  the  Reform  Party,  which 
is  influenced  largely  by  the  Japanese.  The  feeling  in  Japan  is 
very  bitter  against  the  missionaries,  who,  according  to  the 
Mamicht,  Tokyo,  are  inciting  the  ignorant  Koreans  to  hostility 
against  the  Japanese. 

Will  all  this  hasten  on  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  ? 
Evidently  many  people  in  the  Far  East  think  so.  The  Hiogo 
ISleiJus,  Kobe,  says  : 


"Unless  Japan  is  prepared  once  and  for  all  to  yield  supremacy 
to  Russia  in  Korea  it  seems  impossible  that  hostilities  should  be 
averted.  We  can  not  imagine  that  the  Czar  has  marched  a  force 
to  Seoul,  and  has  received  the  King  and  Cabinet  on  Russian  soil 
(for  such  is  the  Legation)  for  the  simple  pleasure  of  marching  the 
one  back  again  and  of  returning  the  others  to  their  state  of  pupil- 
age to  a  rival  power.  .  .  .  The  certainty  of  Russia's  obtaining  a 
free  outlet  on  the  Pacific  has  forced  itself  in  upon  most  minds. 
The  wretched  spectacle  lately  presented  by  Korea  and  by  Japan  in 
Korea  has  encouraged  a  belief  that  it  may  be  better  all  round  for 
Russia  to  succeed  Japan  as  Japan  succeeded  China  in  supreme 
control  at  Seoul.  But  the  Tokyo  Government  can  not  share  this 
view,  and  dare  not  act  upon  it  if  it  does." 

The  correspondent  of  TJie  Celestial  Empire,  Shanghai,  lays 
much  blame  for  the  restless  condition  of  Korea  at  the  door  of  the 
missionaries.  He  considers  their  trading  and  their  political  pro- 
pensities harmful.  How  much  of  this  condemnation  is  due  to 
English  business  jealousies,  it  is  impossible  to  determine;  the 
correspondent  accuses  the  missionaries  of  importing  chiefly  cheap 
and  trashy  American  goods.      'J/ie  Japan  Mail,  Yokohama,  says  : 

"The  Far  East  has  now  its  Armenia.  There  is  only  one  con- 
solation :  the  very  disgrace  of  the  situation  may  compel  some 
definite  action  on  the  part  of  the  power  concerned.  ...  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  Russia  does  not  wish  to  precipitate  a 
conflict  or  Japan  to  invite  it.  They  can  find  a  ?no(lus  vivendi 
that  will  not  conflict  seriously  with  the  interests  of  either.  As  to 
the  attitudes  of  France  and  Germany,  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  forecasting  them.  Having  joined  Russia  to  drive  Japan  from 
her  position  of  vantage  on  the  plea  that  to  leave  her  in  possession 
of  it  would  render  the  independence  of  Korea  illusory,  they  are 
now,  b}'  all  the  rules  of  good  faith,  bound  to  preserve  that  inde- 
pendence against  the  machinations  preeminently  of  their  own 
partner.  .  .  .  England  also  must  be  heard.  She  is  too  great  a 
power  to  allow  the  Korean  problem  to  be  solved  without  her  con- 
sent." 

The  Jiji  Shiinpo,  Tokyo,  speaking  of  Japan's  intentions,  says: 

"Japan's  sole  motive  is  to  reform  Korea's  administration,  so 
that  the  latter  country's  resources  may  be  utilized  for  the  benefit 
of  its  people  and  also  of  Japan.  Japan  surely  is  entitled  to  take 
the  lion's  share  of  Korean  trade;  and  she  is  willing  to  combine 
with  any  other  power  for  the  reform  of  the  peninsula,  as  long  as 
her  commerce  is  not  interfered  with." 

The  same  paper  advises  the  Government  to  spend  as  much  as 
possible  upon  the  navy  rather  than  the  army.  The  Kokumin-no- 
Tonio,  Tokyo,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Japanese  Government  is  will- 
ing to  accept  a  joint  protectorate  with  Russia  in  Korea. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

The  Transvaal  papers  think  it  very  queer  that  Mr,  Chamberlain  talks 
about  the  Uitlanders'  grievances,  and  of  the  remedies  he  wishes  the  Trans- 
vaal Government  to  adopt,  while  Jameson's  case  is  being  dragged  out  in 
London.  "  Let  us  see  how  the  filibusters  are  punished,"  says  the  Volkstem, 
"and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  the  Uitlanders."' 

Thk  German  papers  discuss  the  following  illustration  of  Socialist  ethics. 
Lutgenau,  Reichstag  member,  was  accused  by  some  Socialists  of  violating 
the  seventh  commandment.  His  accusers  relate  that  they  cut  a  hole  in  a 
door  to  watch  him.  The  story  could  not  be  substantiated,  and  Lutgenau's 
opponents  failed  to  rouse  his  constituents  against  him.  Then  the  Socialists 
declared  that  they  did  not  press  the  matter  because  they  do  not  be'ieve  in 
marriage  vows.  The  Socialist  goes  a  little  further,  and  says,  the  man  who 
thinks  adultery  is  a  sin  has  still  much  to  learn. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  inquires  if  Prince  Boris  of  Bulgaria  was  really  rebap- 
tized.  The  question  is  interesting  enough,  and  we  are  astonished  that  polem- 
ics on  the  subject,  of  which  we  intended  to  make  a  symposium,  are  not 
forthcoming.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  anointing  which  was  performed 
upon  the  Prince  is  regarded  equivalent  to  rebaptism  by  the  Greek  and 
Russian  Orthodox  churches.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  recognizes  only 
the  baptism  performed  by  its  priest,  and  refuses  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Prince  has  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  There  is  a  curious  incident  con- 
nected with  this  matter.  The  Bulgarian  representation  wanted  to  make 
Prince  Boris  a  present,  and  Voted  $100,000  for  the  purpose.  But  $100,000  is  a 
good  deal  of  money  to  give  away  these  hard  times,  and  the  members  of  the 
Lobrange  feared  that  the  voters  might  object.  So  they  issued  a  series  of 
postage-stamps  for  the  occasion,  and  the  philatelists  of  the  world  pay  into 
the  Bulgarian  treasury  not  only  the  necessary  $100,000,  but  a  handsome 
little  surplus. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MR.    LOWELL   IN    ENGLAND. 

WHILE  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell, 
while  United  States  envoy  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  was 
a  very  popular  man  in  English  society,  it  seems,  according  to  Mr. 
G.  W.  Smalley  {Harper' s  for  April),  that  the  peculiar  favor  with 
which  he  was  regarded  was  hardly  due  in  any  degree  to  his 
literary  acquirements  and  reputation,  but  was  the  result  of  his 
tact  as  a  diplomat,  his  adaptable  versatility,  and  his  stanch 
American  character.  Mr.  Smalley  reminds  us  that  while  a  min- 
ister or  ambassador  is  always  a  great  personage  in  England, 
he  is  not  always  a  great  social  figure.  He  says  that  he  could  name 
many  a  minister  and  ambassador  to  whom  the  real  social  life  of 
England  has  remained  a  sealed  book,  but  that  this  book  was  open 
to  Lowell  to  almost  the  last  page.  And  therein,  he  remarks,  lies 
the  complete  answer  to  the  suggestion  that  Lowell  ever  sacrificed 
one  whit  of  his  independence  or  of  his  Americanism  on  any 
social  altar  whatever.  We  are  told  that  no  man  who  knows  Eng- 
lish society  thinks  its  prizes  are  to  be  gained  by  sycophancy.  The 
first  man  to  be  cast  out  is  the  man  who  seeks  favor  by  servility, 
or  even  by  deference.  Concerning  the  intensity  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
Americanism.  Mr.  Smalley  writes: 

"It  was  not  merely  that  the  flavor  of  it  was  piquant,  and  that 
London  is  ever  eager  for  new  sensations.  It  was  still  more  that 
this  trait  was  so  obviously  genuine,  and  genuineness  is  a  part  of 
character  on  which  the  English  set  a  high  value.  There  may  have 
been  Americans  who  thought  they  could  make  their  way  in  Lon- 
don by  renouncing  their  Americanism  or  by  disparaging  their 
own  country.  If  so,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  English  before 
whom  they  abased  themselves.  If  ever  Lowell's  large  charity 
grew  strict,  it  was  for  such  as  these. 

"I  know  very  well  that  it  is  impossible  to  refer  to  Mr.  Lowell's 
Americanism  in  I-'ngland  without  stirring  certain  animosities 
which  were  freely  expressed  during  his  life,  and  were  not  hushed 
by  death.  And  since  I  must  refer  to  them,  I  shall  use  a  certain 
freedom  of  speech'which  they  who  trumpeted  their  dislike  of  him 
will  have  no  right  to  resent.  They  can  not  be  wholly  passed  over. 
They  affected  Mr.  Lowell  at  one  time  deeply.  They  more  or  less 
colored  one  period  of  his  life.  In  part  they  were  personal  to  him  ; 
in  ])art  they  are  the  common  heritage  of  every  American  minister 
and  ambassador  in  England.  They  are  partly  social  and  partly 
political.  In  so  far  as  they  are  political,  they  are  mostly  Irish, 
or,  which  is  worse,  they  were  the  censures  of  Americans  upon  an 
American  minister  conceived  and  expressed  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  Irish  in  America.  It  is  not  necessary  to  spend  much  time  in 
combating  comments  of  that  kind.  The  echo  of  them  is  still 
sometimes  heard.  The  Irish,  of  course,  complained  that  ^Ir. 
Lowell  as  minister  did  not  take  a  sufficiently  hostile  line.  It  is 
the  accepted  and  freely  expressed  Irish  view  that  the  envoy  whom 
the  United  States  send  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  is  sent  in  order 
to  make  trouble,  in  order  to  be  disagreeable  to  England,  in  order 
to  embroil  the  two  countries.  Is  it  necessary  to  argue  such  a 
point  as  that?  A  minister  who  acted  upon  such  a  theory  of  his 
duty  would  be  disloyal  to  his  own  country — that  is  answer  enough. 
But  the  irony  of  the  situation  is  not  complete,  or  not  completely 
visiljle,  until  you  know  that  Mr.  Lowell's  personal  sympathies 
were  with  the  Irish,  and  that  he  looked  upon  home-rule  for  Ire- 
land as,  in  some  form,  inevitable.  Nor  is  it  complete  till  we 
recall  what  he  has  written  on  the  subject,  and  perhaps  most  of  all 
one  message  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  dated 
December  28,  1S84.  and  published  by  Mr.  Norton.  He  describes 
some  of  his  diplomatic  efforts  for  the  Irish,  then  says  : 

"'When  I  had  at  last  procured  the  conditional  (really  uncondi- 
tional) rel<.-ase  of  all  the  suspects,  they  refused  to  be  liberated. 
When  I  spoke  of  this  to  Justin  McCarthy  (then  the  head  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  jiarty,  Parnell  being  in  Kilmainham) ,  he  answered, 
cheerfully,  'Certainly  ;  I  hey  are  f/urr  to  iiiakr  trouble  !' 

"That  is  answer  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  the  Irish 
complaints  of  his  diplomatic  action.  Their  criticisms  on  his 
Americanism  may  best  be  left  unanswered.  He  himself,  so  far 
as  I  know,  never  answered  them,  and  seldom  referred  to  them, 
nor  even  without  a  good-natured  cohtemptuousness.     He  liad  in 


him  the  pride— the  just  pride — of  the  true  descendant  of  the  Puri- 
tans. With  six  generations  of  Lowells  behind  him,  with  every 
fiber  and  drop  of  blood  in  his  body  American,  himself  one  of  the 
truest  representatives  of  that  New  England  which  is  itself,  and 
has  ever  been,  the  truest  representative  of  all  America,  and  the 
source  of  what  is  most  American  in  America,  why  should  he  con- 
cern himself  with  such  criticisms?  Who  were  the  critics?  We  all 
know  who  they  were.  Those  very  Irish  or  Irish-Americans  whom 
he  sought  to  befriend,  for  whose  rights  of  citizenship  he  contended 
to  the  utmost.  It  was  these  Americans  of  the  eleventh  hour,  their 
feet  hardly  yet  familiar  to  the  pavements  of  New  York,  who  under- 
took to  teach  an  American  minister  his  duty,  in  a  brogue  which 
itself  was  not  American." 

Mr.  Lowell's  relations  with  Queen  Victoria  were  perhaps  such 
as  no  other  American  envoy  has  experienced.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Smalley  says : 

"The  respect — it  is  in  truth  something  more  than  respect — in 
which  the  Queen  is  held  in  America  makes  her  Majesty's  opinions 
of  things  concerning  Americans  of  interest  to  her  admirers  in  this 
country.  It  is  perhaps  known  already  that  she  liked  Mr.  Lowell, 
and  that  he  was  a  favorite  and  favored  guest  at  Windsor  Castle. 
We  are  apt  to  think  that  our  author's  literary  renown  won  him  the 
general  regard  of  England.  That  is  so,  but  it  hardly  explains  the 
Queen's  interest  in  him.  The  Queen  of  England  is  not  among 
those  who  think  that  the  authors  of  that  country  are  its  chief 
glories.  Literature  has  seldom  or  never,  in  her  time,  been  a  pass- 
port to  royal  favor.  It  is  not  a  literary  family — not  a  family  which 
reads  much,  except  dispatches  and  state  papers  and  the  curt  sum- 
maries of  Parliamentary  proceedings  which  the  Prime  Minister, 
or  the  minister  who  leads  the  House  of  Commons,  writes  on  his 
lap  toward  the  close  of  each  sitting  for  her  Majesty's  information. 
Not  many  marks  of  distinction  have  been  conferred  during  the 
present  reign  on  eminent  English  writers.  Still  less,  then,  was 
it  likely  that  an  American  writer  should  be  singled  out  for  notice 
because  he  was  an  American  writer.  It  is  probable  the  Queen 
knew  that  Mr.  Lowell  had  published  books  ;  less  probable  that  she 
had  read  them  ;  least  probable  of  all  that  they  were  the  founda- 
tion of  the  regard  she  had  for  him.  The  regard  was  due  to  his 
personal  qualities,  and  to  the  fact  that  he  was  known  to  her  as  the 
advocate  of  a  good  understanding  between  the  kingdom  over 
which  she  rules  and  the  great  commonwealth  beyond  the  seas 
which  her  grandfather  flung  awaj^  For  the  Queen  has  ever  been 
the  advocate  of  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States.^i^he 
knew  how  much  this  American  minister  had  done  to  promote 
them,  and  valued  him  accordingly.  Upon  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Lowell  she  came  to  value  him  for  his  own  sake,  and  not  least,  as 
I  have  been  told,  for  his  somewhat  unconventional  independence 
of  speech  and  thought.  The  imagination  can  not  conceive  of 
Lowell  as  a  courtier.  He  had — which  is  a  totally  different  matter 
—an  admirable  courtesy,  whether  to  the  Queen  or  to  the  flower- 
girl  in  the  street  of  whom  he  bought  roses  for  his  buttonhole  and 
his  friends.  But  to  the  Queen,  as  to  everybody  else,  he  would 
speak  his  mind.  The  freedom  he  used  sometimes  left  courtiers 
aghast,  but  gave  no  offense  to  the  Queen.  It  may  have  amazed 
her  because  of  its  originality  ;  it  certainly  increased  her  respect 
and  liking  for  the  loyal  gentleman  who  thought  the  ties  of 
humanity  universal.  There  was  no  fault  of  good-breeding  in  it; 
there  was,  no  doubt,  a  certain  indifference  to  court  customs." 


THE   "SPATULATE"    HAND. 

''"n*HE  accompanying  drawing,  which  we  reproduce  by  courtesy 
■'■  of  Tlie  Phrenologiial  Jourmxl ,  shows,  says  that  period- 
ical, a  form  of  hand  which  is  very  interesting  to  study,  altho  it  is 
not  see  so  often  or  is  so  easily  understood  as  some  of  the  other 
varieties.     We  (juote  : 

"It  takes  its  name  from  the  resemblance  the  fingcr-tijis  have  to 
spade-like  instruments,  broadswords,  etc.  In  plain  Anglo-Saxon, 
we  might  call  it  the  spade  type.  We  may  say  just  here  that  its 
tendency  is  to  be  almost  as  practical  as  a  spade.  The  distinctive 
thing  about  this  hand  is  positiveness.  As  the  finger-tips  are  sup- 
plied with  little  annexes,  we  may  safely  look  for  some  sort  of 
annexes  to  the  character. 

"There  is  nothing    negative    about  spatulate-handed  people. 
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They  are  not  satisfied  with  repose  or  inactivity  in  any  form. 
They  are  not  content  with  the  things  that  mark  a  primitive  or 
elementary  condition  of  mind.  They  are  rarely  credulous,  imag- 
inative, or  poetic.  The  indefiniteness  of  the  artistic  character  is 
annoying  to  them.  They  want  to  know,  where  others  are  satis- 
fied to  believe.  They  want  demonstration.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing, that  they  are  unromantic.  In  religion  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  Protestants  than  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  course  they  are 
found  in  northern  latitudes  more  frequently  than  in  the  southern. 
Spatulate  subjects  are  enterprising  and  inventive.  They  are  born 
explorers.  When  their  joints  are  prominent  there  will  be  a  ten- 
dency to  philosophize, 
with  a  very  distinct 
love  of  science.  They 
love  energy  in  all  its 
forms  of  expression. 
Of  the  arts,  they  usu- 
ally prefer  architect- 
ure, because  it  implies 
something  useful  and 
substantial.  How- 
ever, spatulate  hands 
are  often  found  among 
instrumental  musi- 
cians. Many  of  the 
great  pianists  have 
had  this  form  of  hand, 
or  a  modification  of  it. 
Beethoven  had  such  a 
hand,  and  Paderewski 
has  the  same  type. 
It  would  seem  that 
the  little  appendages 
to  the  finger-tips  con- 
tain an  extra  number 
of  nerves  which  adapt 
the  hand  to  fine  ma- 
nipulation. With  the 
broad  finger-tips  a 
workman  can  cover  a  greater  surface  when  he  touches  his  ma- 
terials or  tools,  and  he  is  thus  able  to  receive  a  greater  number 
of  impressions  than  would  be  possible  if  the  outer  phalanges  were 
pointed.  If  we  were  to  sum  up  the  qualities  of  the  spatulate 
hand  in  one  word,  we  should  say  it  is  the  hand  of  action." 


THE  SPATULATE  HAND. 
(By  courtesy  of   The  Phrenological  Journal.'} 


VIENNA  JOKES. 

^  I  "HE  humorists  of  the  only  Katserstadt are  famous  for  their 
*-  gay  and  sprightly  wit,  often  frivolous,  but  not  cynical,  as 
French  wit  sometimes  is ;  lacking  the  subtle  Attic  refinement  of 
the  French,  lacking  the  dignified  poise  and  fine  tone  of  London 
Punch,  but  rather  democratic  and  popular,  like  our  American 
humor.  Their  jokes  deal  with  the  foibles  and  vanities  of  human 
nature,  and  therefore  have  more  point  than  the  class  of  American 
and  German  wit  that  hits  off  the  grotesque  in  the  external  acci- 
dents of  life  or  the  ridiculous  in  passing  fads  and  fashions.  We 
cite  some  of  the  illustrated  jests  of  the  Vienna  flo/i  : 

As  a  nursemaid  is  dragging  a  bawling  child  from  the  dining- 
room,  the  guest,  an  elderly  bachelor,  remarks  to  his  host:  "I  am 
very  fond  of  the  little  ones;  that  is,  when  they  cry."  "Singular 
that  you  should  like  them  when  they  cry."  "Yes.  Because  then 
they  are  taken  away." 

The  fortune-teller  tells  Amanda  :  "The  card  says  that  a  gentle- 
man will  call  on  j'ou.  He  has  light  hair,  and  has  a  great  deal  of 
money."  Leopoldine,  Amanda's  companion,  breaks  in:  "That 
is  humbug.  My  experience  has  been  that  gentlemen  with  a  great 
deal  of  money  have  no  hair  at  all." 

The  comic  papers  of  Vienna  are  generally  anti-Semitic  now. 
An  Israelite  holds  out  a  bill  of  exchange,  saying  to  the  drawer : 
"Are  you  ready  to  take  up  your  paper?"  The  Christian  answers : 
"No.  I  will  pay  nothing  to  a  Jew."  "Very  well,  then;  this 
afternoon  I  shall  come  as  a  Protestant." 

A  shopper  says  to  the  salesman  :  "  I  want  to  buy  a  cape,  but  it 
must  be  in  the  latest  style. "  "  The  latest  ?  Please,  wait  five  min- 
utes, madam.     The  style  is  just  changing." 


A  tattered  wreck  of  humanity,  who  has  answered  a  marriage 
advertisement  finds  waiting  on  the  park  bench  a  bedizened  fright 
of  a  woman.  "Are  you,"  he  asks,  "the  lady  of  great  personal 
attractions?"  "And  are  you  the  gentleman  having  an  assured 
position  ?" 

In  the  intelligence  ofiice  the  lady  has  decided  to  engage  a  nurse- 
girl.  "Your  references  are  satisfactory,  and  we  agree  about  the 
wages.  I  have  only  to  tell  you  that  you  must  treat  my  children 
affectionately."  "Affectionately?  Then  I  must  have  five  florins 
more  a  month." 


GLOBE    STATISTICS. 

AXEVV  computation  of  the  population  of  the  globe  has  re- 
cently been  made  by  the  French  statistician  and  savant  P. 
d'Amfreville.  He  figured  out  a  total  of  about  1,480, ooo.oco,  dis- 
tributed as  follows  :  Asia,  with  825,954.000 ;  Europe,  with  357,- 
379,000;  Africa,  with  163.933,000;  America,  with  121,713,000; 
Oceanica  and  the  Polar  reigons  with  7,500,400;  Australia,  with 
3,230,000,  or  a  grand  total  of  1,479,729,000  souls. 

In  connection  with  these  data  the  English  statistician.  Schooling, 
makes  some  interesting  comments.  He  states  that  of  every  1,000 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  558  live  in  Asia,  242  in  Europe,  iii  in 
Africa,  82  in  America,  5  in  Oceanica  and  the  Polar  regions,  and 
only  2  in  Australia.  It  then  appears  that  Asia  contains  more  than 
one  half  of  the  total  population  of  the  earth,  and  Europe  nearly 
one  fourth,  Africa  contains  only  one  ninth,  and  America  only  one 
twelfth.  In  Australia  the  entire  population  is  less  than  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  city  of  London  alone  or  in  the  cities  of  Paris 
and  St.  Petersburg  combined. 

In  Europe  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  is  95; 
in  Asia  it  is  48  ;  in  Africa  it  is  15  ;  in  America  it  is  8  ;  in  Oceanica 
and  the  Polar  regions  it  is  3  ;  in  Australia  only  i.  Accordingly 
Europe  contains  for  each  of  its  inhabitants  2.8  hectares  of  land  ; 
Asia,  5.2  hectares;  Africa,  17.6  hectares;  Oceanica  and  the  Polar 
regions,  84.0  hectares ;  America,  31.2  hectares;  Australia,  235.6 
hectares.  [A  hectare  is  equal  to  2.741  acres.]  The  yearly 
increase  of  population  on  the  globe  is  about  five  to  every  thou- 
sand. At  this  ratio  the  population  of  the  earth  would  be  doubled 
every  139  years. 

Of  every  1,000  Europeans  262  are  subjects  of  Russia;  139  of 
Germany;  116  are  Austro-Hungarians,  107  French.  106  English, 
84  Italians  ;  48  Spanish,  17  Belgians, and  121  of  the  minor  countries. 

In  reference  to  the  density  of  population  Belgium  takes  the  lead 
with  546  to  a  square  mile,  followed  by  England  with  312,  Italy 
with  263.  Germany  with  237;  France  with  184,  Austro-Hungary 
with  171,  Spain  with  go,  Russia  with  49.  The  average  of  all  the 
other  countries  is  47  to  a  square  mile,  and  the  average  for  all 
Europe  is  96. 

In  Asia  the  826  millions  are  distributed  in  the  following  manner : 
China  takes  the  lead  with  350  millions,  British  India  with  278 
millions;  Japan  with  40;  East  Indian  Islands  with  39'^  ;  French 
possessions  in  India  with  19;  Korea  with  10%  \  English  Burma 
with  71^  ;  Persia  with  7^  ;  Asiatic  Russia  and  Turkestan  with 
-yi\  Siberia  with  4}^;  Afghanistan  with  4;  Ceylon  with  3; 
Arabia  with  2_^  ;  all  other  parts  of  Asia  with  43^^  millions. 

Of  every  1,000  Asiatics  424  are  Chinese,  337  are  Hindus  (sub- 
jects of  England),  48  are  Japanese,  48  are  Indian  Islanders,  includ- 
ing 23  in  the  French  possessions  ;  13  are  Koreans,  11  are  Siamese, 
9  are  Burmans,  9  are  Persians,  9  are  Russians,  5  are  Siberians.  5 
are  Afghans.  4  are  Singhalese,  3  are  Arabs,  and  52  belong  to 
smaller  nationalities. 


CORRESPONDENTS'    CORNER. 


More  Classic  Slang. 

Kansas  Citv,  Mo.,  April  3,  1896. 
Editor  of  The  Literary  Digest  :— 

In  your  issue  of  March  28  you  gave  an  example  of  Shakesperean  slang. 
A  better  one,  perhaps,  is  in  "Measure  for  Measure,"  act  iv.,  scene  i,  where 
the  Duke  says: 

"O  place  and  greatness!  millions  of  false  eyes 
Are  stuck  on  thee." 

Another  instance  of  classical  slang  is  in  Bacon's  Essay  No.  47,  "  Of  Nego- 
tiating, "  where  he  uses  the  expression  :  "If  you  would  ivork  any  man  you 
must  either  know  his  nature  and  fashions,  and  so  lead  him,"  etc. 

Respectfully, 

T.  B.  McAULEY. 
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BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  General  State  of  Trade. 

While  there  is  no  general  increase  in  business, 
there  are  several  encouraginK  features.  First,  the 
advance  in  prices  of  flour,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  pork, 
and  sugar,  together  with  that  for  steel  billets  and 
beam<*  and  other  iron  and  steel  products,  inclu- 
ding No.  2  foundry  pig,  and  for  tin  plates.  The  ad- 
vance in  wheat  has  continued  somuch  longerthan 
expected  that  the  trade  are  again  discussing  the 
likelihood  of  this  being  the  beginning  of  the  long 
advance  for  cereals  which  they  believe  must  come 
after  the  extreme  depression  of  the  past  few  years. 
Unfavc-rable  crop  reports  from  Central  Western 
States,  confirmation  of  previous  short-crop  re- 
ports from  Argentine  and  Australia,  small  sup- 
plies in  Europe  and  afloat  therefor,  but,  above  all, 
a  revival  of  speculative  interest  in  wheat,  are  un- 
derneath cereal  prices. 

Gross  railway  earnings  reflect  the  March  lull  in 
trade.  Percentages  of  gain  over  a  year  ago  are 
less  pronounced  on  all  roads  except  the  Granger 
and  Pacific  lines.  The  least  favorable  showings 
are  those  reported  by  the  Southwestern  and  coal 
roads,  while  gains  by  the  Central  Westerns, 
Trunk,  and  Southern  roads  are  smaller  than 
those  shown  in  recent  months.  Total  earnings  of 
115  railroad  companies  for  March  are  $36,698,000, 
an  increase  of  4.6  per  cent,  over  a  year  ago.  In 
January  and  February  the  gains  over  the  year  be- 
fore were,  respectively.  11. 3  and  13.7  per  cent. 
The  Granger  roads  increase  twenty-one  per  cent, 
while  the  Pacific  roads  gain  17.8  per  cent,  over  a 
year  ago.  Only  one  company  in  these  two  groups 
reports  a  decrease.  Coal-road  earnings  decreased 
ten  per  cent.,  and  those  of  Southwestern  roads  5.4 
per  cent  ,  while  the  gain  of  the  trunk  lines  is  only 
J.5  per  cent..  Southern  roads  i.i  per  cent.,  and 
Central  Westerns  less  than  half  of  one  per  cent. 
Increases  in  March  outnumber  decreases  consid- 
erably, but  the  volume  and  number  of  large  in- 
creases show  decreases.  For  three  months  the 
earnings  of  115  companies  exceed  those  of  a  year 
ago  by  q.5  per  cent.,  following  a  decrease  of  .5  per 
cent,  in  March  a  year  ago  from  the  like  month  in 
1894. 

Brighter  and  more  seasonable  weather  East,  and 
needed  rains  in  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
have  tended  to  stimulate  the  belated  demand  for 
general  merchandise.  Renewed  activity  is  also 
shown  by  lumber,  now  that  the  building  season  is 
open,  and  by  paints,  oils,  glass,  and  other  struc- 
tural materials,  for  like  reasons. 

There  are  only  a  few  cities  reporting  a  moder- 


Not  a  Patent 
Medicine. 

Paralysis^ 

partial  or  complete,  locomotor- 
ataxia,  epilepsy,  all  show  a  diseased 
or  deficient  condition  of  the  brain, 
once  considered  incurable.  We  can 
show  letters  from  hundreds  of  well- 
known  physicians,  telling  of  positive 
cures  by 

TIk  Phosphorized  Cerebrv-Spinant, 

Freligh's  Tonic 

The  phosphorus  is  what  does  it.  Ab- 
solutely pure.  Positively  harmless. 
Can  be  taken  for  any  length  of  time. 

Regular  bottle  §1.00.  100  doses.  All  druggists. 
Sample  by  mall,  25  cts.  Concentrated,  prompt, 
powerful.  Descriptive  pamphlet,  formula,  testi- 
monials, etc.,  mailed  to  any  address. 

I.  O.  Woodruff  &  Co., 

Manufacturing  Chemists, 
106-108  Fulton  Street.  New  YoKK  City. 

Formula  on 
Every  Bottle. 


"SMOOTH  A5  IF  IRONED" 


TROUSERS  ARE  KEPT  THAT  WAY  BY  USING  THE 


(( 


PRACTICAL" 


Trousers  Hanger  and  Press 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Thou.sand.s  I  I  llu:  llaiiK<rs  have  bcni  bought  by 
leading  men  ihnni;;lioiit  ilic  (omitry,  most  of 
whom  testify  to  their  appreciation  of  the  device 
by  ordering  again.  Duplicate order.s  we  cstrt-m 
to  br  our  gi'eatest  champions.  Fac-simile 
letters  of  some  ol  llicm  ami  oiii  illustralf  d  tin  ular 
free  on  riqui-st. 

Th«'  device  is  not  only  thoroughly  effective- 
but  is  so  easy  to  use  as  to  be 

"QLIICKEK  THAN  CARELESSNESS"— 
a  merit  all  men  appreciate. 

PRICE  75  CENTS.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  in  stamps  or  otherwise.  We  send,  express 
paid,  SIX  TROUSERS  HANGERS  and  THHEE CLOSET 
RODS  I  described  below)  for  $5. 00. 

WE  SELL  HUNDREDS  OF  SUCH  SETS. 

1  he  PRACTiCAL  CLOSET  ROD,  price  25 

cents,  post-paid.  It  is  made  of  uroiiuht  steel, 
nickel-plated,  is  g  inches  lonx  and  constructed  with 
a  det.'ichable  socket,  rendering  it  very  easy  to  put 
in  pl:i(  c. 

PRACTICAL  NOVELTY  CO.,  423  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Did  you  evcrKo  to  your  clost-t  ai.d  find  several 
coats,  a  pair  or  two  of  trousers  and  perhaps  some  of 
your  wife's  dresses,  all  hansinv;  on  the  same  hook 
and  on  to-  of  just  the  garments  you  wanted  ?  Well, 
this  never  happens  when  you  use  our  devices 
and  arrangement. 

The  picture  shows  why.  It  also  indicates  the 
capacity  of  a  Rod  and  shows  how  three  Rods  can 
be  advantageously  used. 


ate  improvement  in  general  business.  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  and  Omaha  are  thus  conspicuous, 
but  even  there  the  gains  are  slight.  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis, and  Sioux  Falls  report  only  fairly  satis- 
factory spring  business.  At  San  Francisco  busi- 
ness has  not  been  active,  but  is  better.  Exports  of 
general  merchandise  from  Seattle,  and  of  the 
same  and  luinber  frotn  Tacoma,  continue  to  at- 
tract attention. 

On  the  other  hand,  wholesome  merchants  at  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Buflfalo, 
Detroit  and  Chicago  report  business  unsatisfac- 
tory, practically  without  improvement.  One  of  the 
most  unfavorable  features  is  the  continued  inabil- 
ity of  interior  merchants  to  make  remittances 
promptly.  Even  at  Chicago,  where  trade  is  less 
active  than  anticipated,  many  wholesalers  do  not 
look  for  an  increase,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season. 

Hradstreet's  regular  quarterly  exhibit  of  com- 
parative prices  of  108  staple  articles,  including  live 
stock,  shows  higher  quotations  for  28  products  on 
April  1,  1896,  compared  with  58  which  are  lower, 
and  18  which  are  unchanged,  in  contrast  with  cor- 
responding quotations  on  January  1.  Contrasted 
with  one  year  ago  there  are  increases  of  quota- 
tions for  48  items,  while  five  are  unchanged,  and 
49  are  lower.  As  compared  with  three  years  ago, 
out  of  108  quotations  the  prices  of  17  are  higher,  2 
are  unchanged,  and  83  are  lower.  Various  se- 
lected lists  of  quotations  for  food  products  among 
those  ciuoted  indicate  that  within  the  past  five 
years  their  average  price  has  declined  from  25  to 
ilVj.  per  cent. 

Exports  of  wheat  (flour  included  as  wheat)  from 
both  coasts  of  the  United  States  amount  to  i,7(>4,- 
Qoo  bushels  this  week,  compared  to  1,693,000  last 
week,  2.934,000  bushels  in  the  week  last  year,  1,955, 
000  bushels  in  the  week  two  years  ago,  and  with 
2.948.000  bushels  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1893. 
Indian  corn  exports  amount  to  1,391,000  bushels 
this  week,  compared  with  2,199,000  bushels  last 
week,  and  with  814,000  bushels  in  the  week  one 
year  ago,  and  2,o4o,otx)  bushels  two  years  ago. 

Total  ijank  clearings  aggregate  $926,ixx),ooo  this 
week,  thus  continuing  to  reflect  the  slackening  off 
in  business,  which  h.'is  been  so  conspicuous.  The 
decrease  as  compared  with  last  week  is  2.6  jier 
cent.,  and  as  compared  with  the  week  one  year 
ago  nearly  3  per  cent.  The  corresponding  week 
in  1894  was  (ine  <'f  extreme  depression,  and  this 
week's  total  clearings  show  an  increase  compared 
with  It  of  7  per  cent.  But  when  comparisons  are 
made  with  like  weeks  in  preceiling  years  continu- 
ous decreases  are  shown,  23.5  per  cent,  as  con- 
trasted with  1893,  nearly  24  per  cent  with  iSo.', 
and  12  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  week  in 
\%^\.— lUadstreet's,,  April  w. 
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Problem  139. 

Black — Eight  Pieces. 

K  on  Q  R  :;;  B  on  K  R  5;    Kt  on  Q  R  4;   Ps  on  K 

Kt  2,  5,  6,  i^  kt  3  and  4. 


White — Ten  Pieces. 

K  on  y  r.  2;   Q  on  O  Kt  sq;     Rs  on  t^)  7  and  Q  R  3; 
Ps  on  K  1,  K  B  6,  K  Kt  J,  Q  5,  (J  Kt  4,  and  (J  R  2. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 
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Solution  of  Problems. 

\o.     Ij2. 

Kt— B  7 

R— Bsq!         Kt  matesat  K.5or  Q6 

R  X  R 

either  R  nioves 

R  X  R   ch       Kt  mates                          , 

attack  of  White,  who  threatens  much  by  ij- 
ch,  etc.,  after  one  or  two  waiting  moves. 


■Ki  o 


RxP  R-Qs 

The  other  variations  are  based  upon  what  \vi- 
have  K'ven  above. 

Correct  solution  received  from  M.  \V.  H.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  who  writes  :  "This  is  one  of 
the  most  deceptive  problems  I  ever  saw  ;  the  Rev. 
E.  M.  McMillen,  Lebanon,  Ky.,  who  calls  it  "a 
very  subtle  and  interesting  3'er  ;  "  the  Rev.  I.  \V. 
Bieber,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  who  found  it  "extremely 
tantalizing  and  torturesorae ; "  F.  H.  Johnston, 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  who  calls  it  a  "very  clever 
problem  ;  "  W.  G.  Donnan,  Independence,  la., 
who  says,  "  it  is  very  novel ;  "  Dr.  W.  S.  Frick, 
Philadelphia;  A.J.Burnett,  Grand  Rapids;  Chas. 
W.  Cooper,  Allegheny  ;  Nelson  Hald,  Donnebrog, 
Neb.;  Charles  Porter,  Lamberton,  Minn  ;  J.  E.  S., 
West  Point,  Miss.;  G.  F.  Putney,  Independence,  I«. 

We  have  received  four  incorrect  key-moves  : 
(i)  Kt-Kt  6  ;  (2)  R— K  Kt  6  ;  (3)  R— K  B  6  ;  (4)  R— Q  6. 

Henry  Algood,  Cookeville,  Tenn.,  and  A.  S. 
Rachal,  Lynchburg,  were  successful  with  131. 
Lewis  Zeitler,  Memphis,  got  129.  ^ 

St.  Petersburg  Games. 

Fifth  Round— Third  G.ame. 


Petroff's  Defen.se. 


PILLSBfRV. 

Black. 
K— B2 

P-Q  R  4 
P— R  3 

P-Q  Kt  4 
P— Kt5 
Q-Kt7 
Q— B  8ch 
Q-Kt  7 
Q— B  8ch 
Q-Kt  7 
Q-Q  5 
K— I<.t  3  (e) 
K^B4 
Q  .X  Kt  (f) 
P— Kt  6 
Kt— Kts 
Kt— R  7 
Kx  P 
Kt-B6 
Kt— K5 

K-Qs 
Ktx  P 
K— B  s 

P-Q  4 
K— Kt  5 
iK— R  6 
P— Kt  7 

;  P-Q  5 
K-R  7 
P  Qtieens 
K  X  Q 
Resigns 


A'otes  by  Steinitz  and  Pillsbury, 

(a)  Mr.  Pillsbury  regarded  this  afterward  as 
premature.  Instead  of  12  ..,  Q — B  2;  13  Q— B  sq, 
P— K  Kt  4  was  more  correct  and  in  accord  with 
Black's  attack  against  the  castled  King. 

(b)  It  appears  from  White's  excellent  reply  that 
this  move  was  premature.  Black  -was  too  anxious 
to  force  the  game.     Q — B  sq  was  far  better. 

(c)  Should  White  now  attempt  to  win  the  piece 
by  15  B — Kt  3,  then  might  naturally  occur  the  fol- 
lowing variation:  15  B  — Kt  3,  Q— Kt  2;  16  B  x  Kt, 
B  X  B;  17  R  X  B.  P— B  4;  18  R— K  6  (if  18  B— K  5, 
Ktx  B;  ig  R  X  Kt,  P-Kt  5  and  shouljl  win),  P— B  5, 
with  a  fine  attack. 

(d)  After  23  Kt— Q  5,  B  x  R;  24  Kt  x  P  (B  3)  Q— 
K  3;  25  Kt  X  R,  Q  X  Kt;  26  Q  x  B,  Q  x  P,  the  game 
is  about  equal. 

(e)  Missing  an  easy  draw  by  K  — Kt  sq.  If  then 
45  Kt— B  4,  Q  x  P;  when  the  Black  Knight  cannot 
be  captured  with  ch,  and  if  otherwise  taken,  Black 
draws  by  perpetual  check.  Black  should  not,  of 
course,  have  ventured  to  go  to  Kt  3,  where  the 
Knight  came  into  play  with  snch  effect. 

(f)  This  desperate  resource  was  adopted  possibly 
in  the  faint  hope  of  getting  a  Pawn  to  Queen  in 
spite  of  the  inferiority  of  Knight  versus  Queen. 
But  Black  was  in  a  hopeless  position  anyhow,  and 
it  will  be  found  has  no  real  resource  against  the 


STEINITZ.          I'lLl.SIU'RY. 

STEINITZ. 

White.            Black. 

White. 

I  P— K  4        P— K  4 

33  Q-Kt  5 

2  Kt-K  B3  Kt-K  B  3 

34  P-Q  Kt3 

3  P-Q  4        P  X  P 

33  Q-Q  3 

4  P-K  5         Kt-K  s 

36  Q-Q  2 

S  Q  X  P          P-Q  4 

37  P-Q  R  4 

38  Q-Q  S 

6  Px  V  e.p.    Kt  X  Q  P 

7B-K  KtsP-K  B  3 

39  K— Ktsq 

8  B— K  B  4    Kt— B  3 

40  K-R  2 

9  Q— Q  2        B— K  B  4 

41  K— Ktsq 

10  B— K  2        Q— K  2 

42  K— R  2 

u  Castles         Castles 

43  Kt-Q  2 

12  R— K  sq      Kt-K  5  (a) 

44  Q-B  7  ch 

13  Q— Bsq       P— KKt4(b) 

45  Kt-B  4  ch 

14  B— Q  3       BR  3 

46  Q-B  7 

15  Kt-B  3(c)Px  B 

47  P  X  Q 

16  B  X  Kt        B  X  B 

48  Q-B  7 

17  R  X  B          Q— Kt2 

49  Q  X  B  P 

18  Q— B  sq       K  R— Kt  sq 

SO  Q-Q  2 

19  Q  R-KsqQ-Kt  5 

51  P-B  4 

2oK-Rsq      B-KBsq 

52  P-B  5 

21R-K8        B-Kt5 

53  (^)  — K  2  ch 

22  RxQRch  Kt  X  R 

54  P-B  6 

23    P-KR3(d)Q-Kt  3 

55  (,)- Kt  2 

24  Kt-Q  5      B-Q  3 

56  Q  X  Kt 

25  P-B  4        Kt-B  3 

57  Q-B  6  ch 

26R--K6        R— KBsq 

58  Q— Kt  5ch 

27Q-K2        K-Q2 

59  Q  x  R  P 

28P— Bs          Q— Kt  8  ch 

60  Q-Q  Kt  5 

29  K— R  2       Q-B  4 

61  K— Kt  3 

30  Kt  X  P  ch   R  X  Kt 

62  K— B  3 

31  R  X  R          Q  X  R 

63  Q  x  Q  ch 

32  P  X  B           P  X  P 

64  K-K  4 

Current  Invents. 


Monday,  April  b. 

The  Post-Office  Appropriation  bill  is  considered 
in  the  Senate.  .  .  .  The  House  adopts  the  con- 
ference report  of  Senate  resolutions  on  Cuban 
belligerency  by  a  vote  of  245  to  27  ;  the  River 
and  Harbor  bill  is  passed  alter  40  minutes' de- 
bate. .  .  .  Joint  sub-Committees  report  a  re- 
funding plan  for  Pacific  Railroad  debts  to  the 
full  committees.  .  .  .  Ex-President  Harrison 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Scott  Lord  Dimmick  are  married 
in  New  York. 

Americans  win  opening  games  at  the  Olympic 
Revival  at  Athens.  .  .  .  I'he  number  of  Der- 
vishes ready  to  oppose  the  Dongola  expedition 
is  estimated  at  20,000. 

Tuesday,  April  7. 

The  Senate  passes  the  Post-Office  Appropria- 
tion bill.  .  .  .  The  House  discusses  bills  for  es- 
tablishing a  free  public  library  in  Washington, 
and  for*adopting  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  .  .  .  Conferees  agree  on  an  agri- 
cultural appropriation  of  $3,302,792.  .  .  .  The 
Court  of  Appeals  affirms  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court  against  Broker  E.  R.  Chapman  for 
refusing  to  testify  before  a  Senate  committee  in- 
vestigating the  sugar  trust.  .  .  .  The  Utah  Re- 
publican State  convention  declares  for  free 
coinage.  .  .  .  "Old  Line"  South  Carolina  Re- 
publicans in  State  convention  indorse  McKinley 
and  bimetalism.  .  .  .  The  National  League  of 
Musicians  opens  a  convention  in  W^ashington. 
.  .  .  Strikes  of  street-railway  employees  are 
threatened  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Buffalo. 

Americans  ^vin  four  contests  in  the  Olympic 
games.  .  .  .  The  Russian  Government  decides  to 
send  members  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  among 
Abyssinian  troops.  ...  It  is  reported  that  the 
Dervishes  will  concentrate  at  Berber,  not  Kas- 
sala.  .  .  .  Reports  of  the  preparation  of  an  irade 
expelling  all  Christian  missionaries  in  Armenia 
are  circulated. 

Wednesday,  April  8. 

In  the  Senate  Mr.  Turpie  speaks  in  favor  of  a 
joint  resolution  for  intervention  in  Cuba  ;  the 
Indian  Appropriation  bill  is  discussed.  ...  In 
the  House  a  bill  for  establishing  the  metric  sys- 
tem is  recommitted  ;  a  bill  abolishing  compul- 
sory pilotage  is  discussed;  the  election  commit- 
tee decides  four  contests  from  Southern  states. 
.  .  .  The  New  York  legislature  passes  a  bill 
declaring  bicycles  to  be  baggage.  .  .  .  The  Ohio 
legislature  passes  an  anti-lynching  law  making 
the  county  liable  to  the  family  of  the  victim  for 
damages.  .  .  .  Illinois  Prohibition  State  conven- 
tion declares  for  free  silver.  .  .  .  The  United 
States  Senate  confirms  the  nomination  of  B.  J. 
Franklin  to  be  governor  of  Arizona.  .  .  .  Robert 
Littell  of  LitteWs  Living  Age  dies  in  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Dispatches  from  Rome  state  that  altho  Agor- 
dat,  in  Abyssinia,  has  been  evacuated,  the 
Italians   may  still  hold  Kassala.   .   .  .  The  early 
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recall  of  Marshal  Campos  from  Cuba  is  rumored 
in  Madrid.  .  .  .  The  Spanisli  government,  it  is 
said,  awaits  official  information  regardmj;  the 
intention  of  the  United  Stales  with  respect  to 
belligerency  before  taking  action. 

Thursday,  April  q. 

Senator  Mantle  defends  his  vote  against  the 
Dingley  tariff  bill;  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill 
is  discussed;  seventy -five  pension  bills  are  passed 
in  one  hour  by  the  Senate.  .  .  .  The  House  de- 
feats a  bill  to  abolish  compulsory  pilotage  and 
pas.ses  the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation 
bill.  .  .  .  The  Maryland  bankers'  convention 
unanimously  declares  for  the  gold  standard. 
.  .  .  Democratic  and  Republican  state  conven- 
tions are  held  in  Oregon.  .  .  .  C.  P.  Huntington 
is  reelected  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway.  .  .  .  John  Smith,  a  former  employee, 
confesses  to  the  murder  of  the  Stone  family  near 
Tallmadge,  Ohio. 

Prisoners  at  Pretoria  including  John  Hays 
Hammond  and  Gardner  Williams,  Americans, 
are  held  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  high  treason. 
.  .  .  The  Porte  gives  reassurances  regarding  the 
treatment  of  missionaries.  .  .  .  The  abandon- 
ment of  direct  advances  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
army  to  Dongola  is  rumored. 

Friday,  April  lo. 

In  the  Senate  sectarian  appropriations  in  the 
Indian  bill  are  discussed;  a  bill  to  aid  a  trans- 
Mississippi  exposition  at  Omaha  in  1898  is  passed. 
.  .  .  The  House  debates  the  "filled  cheese  "  bill: 
.  .  .  President  Cleveland  proposes  mediation  to 
Spain  regarding  the  Cuban  insurrection  througli 
the  State  Department.  .  .  .  The  Rhode  Island 
Republican  State  convention  elects  delegates-at- 
large  who  favor  Reed  but  are  uninstructed;  the 
convention  indorses  resolutions  by  the  Provi- 
dence Board  of  Trade  against  silver  agitation. 
.  .  .  The  Oregon  Republican  State  convention 
elects  McKinley  delegates  on  the  Minneapolis 
financial  platform;  the  Democratic  State  con- 
vention adopts  a  free-silver  plank.  .  .  .  S.  B. 
Minshall,  a  lawver  of  Rentwater,  Mich.,  shoots 
W.  IS.  O.  Sands,  kills  his  wife  and  three  children, 
and  commits  suicide.  .  .  .  Alleged  Cuban  filibus- 
terers  connected  with  the  15ermuda  expedition 
from  New  York  are  found  not  guiltv.  .  .  . 
Mayor  Wurster,  of  Brooklyn,  vetoes  the  Greater 
New  York  bill.  .  .  .  Bishop  Ryan,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  Buffalo,  dies. 

American  athletes  win  events  in  the  Olympic 
games  at  Athens.  .  .  .  Colonel  John  A.  Cocker- 
ill,  American  journalist  and  editor,  dies  in 
Cairo,  Egypt. 

Saturday,  April  ri. 

The  House  passes  a  bill  to  tax  "  filled  cheese." 
.  .  .  John  J.  Martin,  of  St.  Louis,  is  elected  ser- 
geant-at-arms  of  the  National  Democratic  con- 
vention at  Chicago.  .  .  .  Ex-Consul  John  L. 
Waller  returns  from  France  where  he  had  been 
imprisoned.  .  .  .  Judge  Caldwell,  at  St  Louis, 
orders  the  receiver  of  the  Colorado  Midland 
Railroad  to  comply  with  the  wage  contract  made 
with  telegraph  employees. 

It  is  reported  that  5,000  more  Spanish  troops 
will  l)e  sent  to  Cuba  at  the  request  of  General 
Weyler. 

Sunday,  April  12. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  issue  a 
detailed  statement  of  reasons  for  leaving  the 
Salvation  Army.  .  .  .  Chief  Arthur  of  the  Broth- 
hood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  addresses  a  big 
meeting  of  members  in  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

The  Cortes  election  is  held  in  Spanish  posses- 
sion; a  light  vote  is  polled  in  Cuba.  .  .  .  King 
George  of  Greece  banquets  the  athletes  who 
took  part  in  the  Olympic  games. 
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What  is  the  reasonable 
treatment  of 
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Rose  Colds^ 

Hay  Fever 

and  similar  diseases  ?  To  dose  the 
stomach  with  nauseous  drugs  to  cure 
the  respiratory  orcrans  ?  You  may 
palliate  the  pain  this  way,  with  prep- 
arations of  opium,  or  temporarily 
stimulate  yourself  with  t07iics  ;  but  for 
.a  permanent  cure,  try  nature  siuay. 

Booth's  ^'Hyomei/' 

the    Australian     ' '  Dry  -  Air  ' '  treat- 
ment   of  Asthma,  Hay   Fever,  Ca- 
tan'h,  Bronchitis,  etc., 
"CURES  BY  INHALATION." 

Hyomei  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and 
destroys  the  germs  which  cause  disease  in  the 
respiratory  organs.  The  air,  charged  with 
Hyomei,  is  inhaled  at  the  mouth,  and,  after 
permeating  the  minutest  air-cells,  is  exhaled 
through  the  nose.  It  is  aromatic,  delightful  to 
inhale,  .and  eives  immediate  relief. 

Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit,  Complete,  by 

Mail,  $1.00,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  ; 
consistmg  of  pocket  inhaler,  made  of  deodorized 
hard  rubber  (beautifully  polished),  a  bottle  of 
Hyomei,  a  dropper,  and  full  directions  for  us- 
ing. If  you  are  still  skeptical,  send  your  ad- 
dress; my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei 
cures.     Are  you  open  to  conviction? 

R.  T.  BOOTH, 

23  East  20ih  Si.,       New  York.   ^ 
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By  J.  FRANKLIN  JAMESON,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  History,  Brown   University,  formerly 

of  Johns  Hopkins  University ;   Editorial  Con- 

■    tributor  to  "  Century  Dictionary."     Author 

of  "  History  of  Historical  Writing 

•n  America." 

Illustrated   with   Nearly   300   Elegfant 

Portraits  of  Distinguished 

Americans. 


I  The  subject  is  of  the  greatest  interest. 

The  author  has  a  national  reputation. 
I  The  Book  is  comprehensive  and  accurate. 

It  is  written  in  a  clear,  attractive,  and  interest-  i 
,      ing  style. 

Every  College  Professor,  Teacher,  Minister,  Law- 
yer, and  Doctor  needs  it.  , 

Every  Merchant,  nechanic,   Parmer,  and  La-  , 
borer  needs  it. 

Every  Han  and  Woman,  Boy  and  Oirl  needs  it. 

It  is  valuable  and  necessary  for  all  who  speak - 
the  English  language. 

It    contains  750  Targe    8vo  p.iges  of  valuable  ' 
matter.  - 

It  contains  350,000  words  of  solid  historical  facts. 

It  contains   nearly   joo    portraits  of    illustrious^ 
Americans. 

It  is  arranged  alphabetically  in  Dictionary  forni..f 

In  one  moment  you  can  find  the  information  you' 
desire. 
'  The  boofc  is  in  one  volume  and  convenient  in 
siie  and  form  to  use. 

It   includes  every  historical  fact  of  value  in  re- 
lation to  this  country.  ' 

It   includes  the   biography  of   every   nistorica.ly  | 
prominent  person  iif  die  United  :»tates.  . 

It  will  be  valuable  to  every  person,  every  day  | 
I     for  all  time.  , 

Sample   copies   sent    prepaid   on    receipt    of 
jrice. 

Fine  Enuhiih  Cloth:  Rnck  Stnmpi'ri  in  Gold    .     .     .     ♦J.rs 

Half  Morocco:  HhcU  Sliimiied  in  Gold,  Mirblfd  »dge«,  3..'>0  1 

Full  Mor.  Gold  B»ckiind  Side  Stamps.  Marblfd  edccs,  <.J0 

;  Full  Sheep:  Sprinklnl  Ed-ei. 1 7J  ( 

Exciutl.ve  territory.     Agent's  Outfit,  $1.00. 

Salary  paid  to  Succeasful  Agents. 
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We  append  below  a  list  of  leading  lawyers  in 
difTerent  portions  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Legal  business,  collections,  and  requests  for 
local  information  will  meet  with  prompt  aiten- 
tion  at  their  hands  : 

Henry   C.   Terry,   506-7-8  Hale   Bldg., 
132s  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.Tolin  M.  Harris,  Court  House,  Scran- 
Ton,   J'a. 

VV.  C.  Gilinore,  ;!11  Pine  8r.,  Williams- 
port,  Pa. 

31(>rde<ai    &    Ga<lsdeii,  4:i-4.1    Broad 
St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

William  O.  Thoiiip.son,  Tlo  Washing- 
ton Ave.,  8t.  Louis,  Mo. 

James   G.  Youiijf,    Hall    Bdg,    Ninth 
and  Walnut  Sts.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Harry  Emmoii.s,  Law  Building,  Ninth 
and  Market  Sts.,  Wihnington,  Del. 

(R'orj^e  .E.  Dickson,   329  "The  Rook- 
ery,"' Chicago. 

John   Moffitt,  911  Ashland  Block.  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

J.  B.  Weaver,  Freeport,  111. 

John  H.  Taff,  27  School  St.,   Boston, 
Mass. 

Sam'I    J.    Mat-Donald,      1    Pine    St. 

New  York  ^also  member  Bar  of  New  Jersey). 

Filliiis  &   Davis,  Cooper  Block,    Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Chas.  E.  Bond,  260-265  Temple  Court, 

j  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Natlian  R.  Park,  28  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  C.  Hughes,  City  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.. 

j  Canton,  Ohio. 

Frank    J.    Thompson,    Fargo,    North 

I  Dakota. 

;  Henry  P.  Kareh,  New  Strome  Build- 

I  ing,  Millersburg,  Ohio. 

Harris  &  T-,afferty,  Perry,  Oklahoma. 

Boyntou    &   Smith,  Kingfisher   Bank 
Building,  Kingfisher,  Oklahoma. 

G.  IJ.  ('oflin,702  Broad  St.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Thomas  &  (ollinfiwood,  311-314  Hol- 
lister  Block,  Lansing.  Mich. 

Georjre  P.  Goff,  "Strathmore  House," 
207  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Temple,  Warren  &  Co.,  Mills  Bldg., 
[  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

IMorrison     and     Chesntit,  21    and  22 

J)aily  Record  Blilg..  Baltimore,  Md. 

John  W.  Link,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

I  Charles    W.    Felker,   Milwaukee  and 
Oshkosh.  Wis. 


CANADA. 

W.  B.  Bent  ley  A:  Co.,  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, (^able  Address  "  Bentley," 
Toronto. 


JiCVAAES     G.     YOUING, 

Lawyer  and  Notary  Public. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE    DAY. 


THE  ALASKAN    BOUNDARY   DISPUTE. 

ACCORDING  to  Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  a  boundary  dispute 
between  this  nation  and  England,  beside  which  the  Vene- 
zuelan dispute  will  prove  of  minor  importance,  is  brewing  over 
our  Alaskan  boundary  lines.  Moreover,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  our  course  in  reference  to  Venezuela,  in  demanding  that 
England  shallsubmit  her  dispute  to  arbitration,  is  certain  to  prove 
an  embarrassment  to  us  in  the  Alaskan  dispute. 

The  history  of  the  dispute  is  set  forth  with  some  minuteness  by 
Professor  Mendenhall  in  1  he  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April.  He 
begins  by  quoting  Charles  Sumner's  "magnificent  speech"  in 
1867,  when  the  cession  of  Alaska  was  pending,  in  which  the  orator 
began  by  referring  to  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  treaty  with 
Russia  as  one  thing  "clear  and  beyond  question."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  treaty  contained  important  geographical 
errors  that,  subsequently  discovered,  have  given  to  the  English 
opportunities  which  they  have  not  been  slow  in  embracing.  The 
facts  are  summarized  as  follows : 

"Our  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  in  1867  included  a  strip 
of  the  coast  {liszere  de  cote)  extending  from  north  latitude  54°  40' 
to  the  region  of  Mount  St.  Elias.  This  strip  was  thought  to  be 
separated  from  the  British  possessions  by  a  range  of  mountains 
(then  supposed  to  exist)  parallel  to  the  coast,  or,  in  the  case  of 
these  mountains  being  too  remote,  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  wind- 
ings {sinuositis')  of  the  coast,  and  nowhere  greater  than  ten 
marine  leagues  from  the  same.  As  the  advantage  of  an  alterna- 
tive line  could  hardly  have  been  intended  to  accrue  to  one  only  of 
the  contracting  parties,  and  as  Great  Britain  would  benefit  by 
every  nearer  approach  of  the  alleged  mountain  range  than  ten 
marine  leagues,  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  treaty  was  to  give  Russia  the  full  ten  leagues  wherever  a 
range  of  mountains  nearer  to  the  coast  than  that  did  not  exist. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  there  was,  as  far  as  is  known,  no  claim 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  any  other  than  this  simple  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty,  and  up  to  a  very  recent  date  all  maps  were 
drawn  practically  in  accord  with  it.  Above  all,  it  is  clear,  both 
from  the  language  of  the  treaty  and  from  contemporaneous  his- 


tory, that  the  strip  of  coast  was  intended  to  be  cotitinuous  from 
the  parallel  of  54^^  40'  north  latitude.  The  right  of  complete  juris- 
diction over  this  coast,  exercised  so  long  by  Russia  without  pro- 
test from  Great  Britain,  became  ours  by  purchase  in  1867.  Since 
that  date  the  development  of  the  northwest  has  shown  the  great 
value  of  this  lisicre.  Its  existence  has  become  especially  dis- 
agreeable to  Great  Britain,  because  through  its  waterways  and 
over  its  passes  much  of  the  emigration  and  material  supplies  for 
her  northwestern  territory  must  go.  The  possession  by  us  of  the 
entire  coast  of  North  America  north  of  54°  40'  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 


SKETCH-MAP  OF  SOUTHEAST  ALASKA. 

Showing  points  in  controversy,  and  the  boundary   lines  as  drawn  on    official  maps  of 

the  United  States  and  Canada. 

is  not  in  itself  in  harmony  with  her  desire  or  her  policy.  The 
Alaska  boundary-line  dispute  offers  an  opportunity  to  break  the 
continuity  of  our  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  by  securing  certain 
portions  of  the  coast  to  herself  greatly  to  diminish  the  value  of 
the  remaining  detached  fragments  to  us." 

Professor  Mendenhall,  speaking  further  of  these  aims  of  Eng- 
land, remarks  that  we  can  not  afford  her  any  better  assistance  in 
accomplishing  them  than  by  urging  the  importance  of  arbitrating 
every  controversy  of  this  kind.  Such  a  course,  he  thinks,  is  just 
what  England  is  counting  on,  since  "no  matter  how  much  or  how 
little  a  nation  carries  to  an  arbitration,  it  is  tolerably  certain  to 
bring  something  away."  He  deplores,  for  this  reason,  the  atti- 
tude of  our  Government  in  the  Venezuelan  matter.  We  quote 
again  : 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  share  in  recent  important  events 
has  tended  to  lead  us  toward  this  end  rather  than  away  from  it. 
We  have  thrust  ourselves  into  a  controversy  over  a  boundary  line 
on  another  continent,  iii  which  we  can  have  no  interest,  except 
perhaps  that  which  grows  out  of  a  very  foggy  and  uncertain  sen- 
timent.    We  have  assumed  that  a  European  power  is  about  to. 
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'extend  its  system'  to  a  part  of  the  Western  continent,  or  that 
England  is  on  the  point  of  'oppressing'  the  people  of  a  South 
American  republic,  or  of 'controlling  the  destiny'  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. Against  this  we  have  made  an  active  and  aggressive 
protest,  and  have  clearly  intimated  that  if  Great  Britain  does  not 
submit  this  boundary  question  to  arbitration  we  shall  make  trou- 
ble. In  so  doing  we  have  once  more  put  ourselves  exactly  where 
far-sighted  English  statesmanship  would  have  us.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  our  attitude  on  this  question  would  be  consid- 
ered as  almost  an  offense,  and  the  channels  of  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence would  not  be  as  clear  and  uninterrupted  as  they  now 


are. 


"The  truth  is  that  Great  Britain  is  meeting  our  wishes  in  this 
matter  with  almost  indecent  haste,  because  the  arbitration  of  the 
Alaska  boundary  line,  by  which  she  hopes  and  expects  to  acquire 
an  open  seacoast  for  her  great  northwest  territories,  and  to 
weaken  us  by  breaking  our  exclusive  jurisdiction  north  of  54""  40', 
is  enormously  more  important  to  her  than  anything  she  is  likely 
to  gain  or  lose  in  South  America.  Having  driven  her  to  accept 
arbitration  in  this  case,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  refuse  it  in 
Alaska,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  again  badly  worsted  by  the 
diplomatic  skill  of  a  people  who,  as  individuals,  have  developed 
intellectual  activity,  manliness,  courage,  unselfish  devotion  to 
duly,  and  general  nobility  of  character,  elswehere  unequaled  in 
the  world's  history,  but  whose  diplomatic  policy  as  a  nation  is 
and  long  has  been  characterized  by  aggressiveness,  greed,  abso- 
lute indilTerence  to  the  rights  of  others,  and  a  splendid  facility  in 
ignoring  every  principle  of  justice  or  international  law  whenever 
commercial  interests  are  at  stake." 


SHALL   WE    HAVE   TWO    NEW   STATES? 

THE  application  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  for  admission 
into  the  Union  has  been  favorably  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Territories.  A  minority  report  in  opposition  to 
both  applications  has  also  been  made,  and  the  subject  is  likely  to 
arouse,  by  reason  of  its  indirect  relations  to  the  currency  question, 
some  very  vigorous  discussion.  The  admission  of  four  new  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate  from  States  pretty  certain  to 
lean  strongly  to  the  side  of  free  silver  will  doubtless  be  op- 
posed by  the  Eastern  representatives.  The  majority  report 
dwells  upon  the  material  resources  of  the  two  Territories.  Ari- 
zona's population  is  estimated  at  80,000  and  New  Mexico's  at 
153,000.  The  area  of  the  former  is  113,000  square  miles  ;  that  of 
the  latter  120,000.  The  taxable  property  is  assessed  at  twenty- 
seven  and  sixty-five  millions  respectively.  The  minority  report 
dwells  upon  the  mixed  character  of  the  population,  the  large 
proportion  in  each  State  of  Mexicans.  Indians,  and  half-breeds. 
In  New  Mexico  nearly  one  half  the  population  are  illiterate.  We 
append  comments  of  the  press  : 

The  Minority's  Fear  is  Well-Grounded. — "In  the  report  of 
the  minority  of  the  Ccjminittee  on  Territories  in  opposition  to  the 
admission  of  New  Mexico  to  Statehood  there  occurs  this  very 
sensible  remark  :  '  In  the  admission  of  a  new  State,  not  alone  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  are  to  be  regarded,  but 
also  the  welfare  of  the  great  body  politic  of  which  they  are  to 
become  a  part. '  Had  that  consideration  dominated  the  legisla- 
tion of  iSSg  and  1890,  under  which  six  new  Slates  were  admitted 
to  the  Union,  the  shocks  administered  of  late  years  to  business 
confidence  and  national  credit  would  have  been  a  good  deal  less 
severe.  The  population  of  New  Mexico  is  a  hybrid  mixture  of 
Mexicans.  Indians,  half-breeds,  and  Americans.  The  proportion 
of  it  illiterate  is  as  high  as  44 >^  per  cent.  ;  it  is  largely  recruited 
from  Mexico,  and  Spanish  is  the  language  of  most  of  the  courts 
and  is  commonly  used  in  oflRcial  proceedings.  It  seems  a  well- 
grounded  fear  on  the  part  of  the  minority  of  the  committee  that 
a  population  of  153.000  located  in  a  territory  of  120.000  s(]uare 
miles,  mucli  of  which  is  diflicult  of  access,  would  not  be  able, 
were  the  power  of  the  general  Government  removed,  to  maintain 
law  and  f)rder  and  security  for  life  and  property.  The  case  for 
the  admission  of  Arizona  is  usually  thought  to  be  stronger  than 
that  for  New  Mexico,  but  even  allowing  the  correctness  of  the 


local  estimates,  which  place  the  present  population  of  Arizona  at 
77.000,  the  task  before  it  is  proportionately  heavier." — The 
Herald,  Boston. 

Make  One  State  Out  of  the  Two. — "There  is  a  feeling  that 
gross  injustice  was  done  si.x  years  ago,  when  Idaho  and  Wyoming 
were  taken  into  the  Union  and  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  were 
kept  out.  The  census  of  1890  gave  to  New  Mexico  alone  144. S62, 
or  more  than  Idaho  and  Wyoming  combined.  It  had  three  fifths 
as  many  people  as  Montana,  Nevada.  Wyoming,  and  Idaho  all 
together,  and  i3,oo<j  more  people  than  Montana.  Arizona's  case 
was  quite  different,  yet  even  she  had  a  pt>pulation  only  900  less 
than  Wyoming. 

"New  Mexico  also  has  often  been  set  aside  in  favor  of  other 
candidates  for  admission.  Her  first  application  was  made  as  long 
ago  as  1S50,  the  year  when  California  came  in.  and  she  has  al- 
ways believed  herself  entitled  to  special  consideration  under  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  But  national  politics  at  that  time 
were  against  her,  and  again,  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  en- 
abling acts  for  her  admission  were  considered  in  Congress,  she 
failed  because  the  two  Houses  could  not  agree  on  the  details. 
Her  population  has  a  large  element  of  Spanish  descent,  but  she 
has  elected  legislatures  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  her  people 
are  accustomed  to  the  workings  of  our  political  system. 

"Nevertheless,  even  New  Mexico  has  hardly  people  enough 
for  her  admission  into  the  Union,  while  Arizona,  which,  even 
according  to  the  last  year's  estimate  of  its  own  governor,  has 
only  77,000,  is  still  further  behind.  It  is  true  that  Montana, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Nevada  were  all  very  weak  when  admitted, 
but  we  want  no  more  weak  States.  The  representative  appor- 
tionment for  Congress  is  now  173,901,  or  more,  probably,  than 
New  Mexico's  population,  and  more  than  double  that  of  Arizona. 

"  Why  not  unite  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  thus  obtain  an 
adequate  population  for  admitting  the  twoasasingle  State?  The 
area  would  be  very  great,  and  yet  less  than  that  of  Texas.  With 
a  population  of  nearly  or  quite  250,000  such  a  State  would  make 
a  fine  start  in  its  new  career." — The  Sun,  i\'cw  York. 

"To  Increase  an  Injustice  Already  Gross." — "It  would  take 
23  States  like  Arizona  to  make  an  average  State,  and  it  would 
take  100  Arizonas  to  make  a  State  of  the  population  of  New  York. 
The  absurdity  and  injustice  of  admitting  such  a  Stale  to  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate  with  the  old  States  would  be  com- 
paratively insignificant  if  there  were  not  already  in  the  Union  a 
group  of  States  contiguous  to  each  other  and  to  these  proposed 
Slates  which  are  outrageously  over-represented  in  the  Senate. 
To  add  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  them  would  be  permanently 
to  increase  an  injustice  already  gross  and  dangerous.  Their 
admission  would  result  in  the  presence  of  a  solid  body  of  eight 
States  (interposed  between  the  Pacific  Coast  States  on  the  west 
and  the  Dakotas.  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  on  the  east)  whose  ag- 
gregate population  is  only  1,157.000,  or  just  about  the  population 
of  Maryland.  Of  the  94  members  of  the  United  Stales  Senate, 
16  would  represent  this  single  region  ;  more  than  one  sixth  of  the 
membership  of  that  body  would  come  from  a  single  section  which 
contains  barely  more  than  one  sixtieth  of  the  population  of  the 
country.  No  word  less  emphatic  than  outrage  can  filly  charac- 
terize such  a  state  of  things. 

"It  is  absolutely  no  answer  to  this  to  point  out  that  there  are 
some  small  States  in  the  East.  Whatever  advantage  the  East 
may  have  in  the  matter  of  representation  in  the  Senate  through 
the  existence  of  these  old  small  States  is  already  vastly  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  small  new  States  which  have  been 
made  in  the  far  West.  Moreover,  there  is  nowhere  in  the  East 
any  such  body  of  contiguous  small  Stales  as  exists  already  in  the 
West,  not  to  speak  of  the  contemplated  addition  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona." — I  he  Ne7vs,  Baltimore. 

Will  Perpetuate  the  Power  of  the  Free-Silver  Interests.— 
"Congress  is  apparently  about  to  repeat  in  the  cases  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  the  blunders  it  committed  in  the  admission  of 
Wyoming.  Idaho,  and  Nevado  to  the  Union.  These  three  States 
at  the  last  United  States  census  contained  a  total  population  of 
1 89. 85 1,  less  than  the  population  claimed  for  the  city  of  Minneap- 
olis in  this  State  and  but  little  more  than  that  of  St.  Paul.  Yet 
they  are  represented  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  six  Senators 
— carrying  an  equal  weight  in  national  legislation  with  the  Sena- 
tors from  the  great  States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
Illinois — besides  three  members  in  the  House.     These  six  Sena- 
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tors  represent  a  single  interest,  that  of  silver-mining,  and  they 
have  practically  held  the  balance  of  power  on  the  money  ques- 
tion. They  have  used  it  to  block  all  legislation  for  the  relief  of 
the  country  from  the  evils  and  dangers  of  a  disordered  currency 
and  have  held  the  nation,  like  bandits,  by  the  throat  with  the 
demand  that  it  surrender  the  interests  of  70.000.000  people  to 
those  of  the  silver-mine  oligarchy.  And  now  that  all  the  great 
States  of  the  North  are  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  shaking  off 
this  free-silver  incubus  by  the  election  of  enough  Senators  to 
wipe  away  the  free-silver  majority,  it  can  barely  be  accomplished 
by  expected  changes  in  several  Northern  States.  And  in  this 
critical  condition  of  the  country,  when  all  its  hopes  of  sound- 
money  legislation  depend  upon  overcoming  this  free-silver  major- 
ity in  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Territories  in  the  House  has 
reported  bills  for  enabling  acts  for  the  admission  of  two  more  of 
these  pocket-borough  States,  which  will  elect  four  more  free- 
silver  Senators  and  perpetuate  the  thraldom  of  the  nation  to  the 
silver-miners."— r/^<?  Pioneer  Press,  St.  Pate  I,  Minn. 


The  Inter  Ocean,  of  Chicago,  thus  refers  to  another  objection 
raised  in  some  minds  : 

"There  are  those  who  fear  lest  the  adroit  appeal  of  the  Spanish 
Minister  at  Washington  to  the  race  prejudices  of  the  whites  in 
the  South  may  deflect  General  Lee  from  the  course  approved  by 
his  military  and  national  instincts.  We  are  unwilling  to  indulge 
any  such  unpleasant  anticipation.  The  falsity  of  the  Spanish 
assertion  that  the  insurgents  are  wholly  or  mainly  made  up  of 
negroes  is  proved  by  the  clearest  evidence.  Some  of  the  purest 
Castilian  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution 
and  their  followers.  Moreover,  General  Lee  hails  from  a  State 
in  which  race  prejudice  is  less  virulent  than  in  most  of  the  South- 
ern commonwealths.  Virginia  indignantly  rejected  the  proposi- 
tion that  its  constitution  should  be  'amended'  on  the  Mississippi 
plan.  It  also  is  to  be  said  that  the  new  Consul-General  comes 
of  a  family  that  always  has  been  signally  insistent  on  the  'Amer- 
ican idea'  of  elimination  of  the  monarchic  element  from  the  gov- 
ernments of  this  continent.  It  will  be  a  sad  disappointment  if 
General  Lee  turn  loyalist.     But  we  anticipate  no  such  calamity." 


WHAT    FITZHUGH     LEE'S    APPOINTMENT    TO 
CUBA   SIGNIFIES. 

SPECULATIONS  on  the  probable  attitude  of  the  President  in 
view  of  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Cuban  resolutions 
have  been  abundant  but  for  the  most  part  profitless  in  the  absence 
of  any  facts  to  build  upon.     The  appointment  of  General  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee  (Collector  of  Customs  at  Norfolk  and  formerly  Governor 
of  Virginia)  as  Consul-General  to  Havana  in  place  of  Ramon  O. 
Williams,    resigned,   is 
taken   as  an  indication 
that    President    Cleve- 
land feels  the   need   of 
additional   information 
before  taking  action  and 
has    selected     General 
Lee  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  it.         The  ap- 
pointment is  commend- 
ed with  but  little   dis- 
sent, as  is  also  the  in- 
ferred purpose    of    the 
President.        The    Dis- 
patch,   of     Richmond, 
says  General  Lee  is  not 
one  of  the  sort  of  army 
■officers  who  are  always 
"in  favor   of    the  next 
-war, "  and  thinks  the  ap- 
pointment "one  of  the 
wisest  act^  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  Administration."       The    Times, 
of  Philadelphia,  thinks  it  will  "arouse  some  enthusiasm,"  and  The 
World,   of  New  York,  calls  the  appointment  a  "conspicuously 
good  one.  "     The  Ledger,  of  Philadelphia,  expresses  the  same  sen- 
timents, and  The  Recorder,  of  New  York,  which  has  been  especially 
vigorous  in  behalf  of  Cuban  independence,  construes  it  as  "the 
inauguration  of  a  vigorous  policy."     The  Chicago  y^«r«rt/,  how- 
ever, remarks  that  it  has  grown  used  td  "seeing  Mr.  Cleveland 
give  places  of  high  honor  and  great  responsibility  to  ex-Confed- 
erates," but  saj'S  General  Lee  was  an  excellent  selection.      The 
Sun,  New  York,  finds  nothing  more  critical  to  say  than  that  if 
■General   Lee   is  expected   to   become  "paramount"  in   Cuba,  as 
Blount  was  in  Hawaii,  he  will  have  a  hard  time  getting  along 
with  "his  principal."     The  Press,   of  Portland,   Me.,  says  that 
"unless  a  change  has  come  over  the  former  dashing,  impulsive 
■cavalryman,"  he  has  not  the  diplomatic  qualities  required,  and 
The  Evening  Times,  of  Washington,  views  the  selection  with 
"considerable  apprehension"  as  one  likely  "to  redound  to  the  in- 
terests of  Spain." 


EX-CONFEDERATE  GENERAL  FITZHUGH  LEE, 
APPOINTED  CONSUL-GENERAL  TO  HAVANA. 


THE    MORMON    CHURCH    AND    POLITICS. 

A  N  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Mormon  hierarchy  which  is 
•^^*-  interpreted  in  some  directions  as  a  dangerous  attempt  at 
political  dictation.  The  order  applies  to  "leading  officials  "  in 
the  church,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  each  such  official  must  first 
secure  permission  from  the  church  authorities  "before  accepting 
any  position,  political  or  otherwise,  which  would  interfere  with 
the  proper  and  complete  discharge  of  his  ecclesiastical  duties  and 
before  accepting  a  nomination  or  entering  into  engagements  to 
perform  new  duties."'  At  the  same  time  the  order  expressly  dis- 
claims any  desire  to  unite  church  and  state. 

Not  much  is  said  by  the  press  on  the  subject,  but  several  Dem- 
ocratic newspapers  use  very  emphatic  language  in  condemning 
the  course  of  the  hierarchy.     We  reproduce  two  extracts  ; 

Who  are  Leading  Officials? — "The statement  that  the  leaders 
do  not  desire  to  unite  church  and  state  is  worthless.  It  is  useless 
repetition.  It  has  been  made  over  and  over  again  by  President 
Woodruff,  George  Q.  Cannon,  and  other  leaders,  in  manifestoes 
and  interviews,  ever  since  the  division  on  party  lines;  yet  it  did 
not  deter  Apostle  Lyman  from  advising  Mormons  to  become  Re- 
publicans in  a  secret  priesthood  meeting,  nor  Joseph  F.  Smith 
and  George  Q.  Cannon  from  attacking  two  Democratic  candidates 
in  the  general  priesthood  meeting  last  fall,  nor  George  Q. 
Cannon  from  attacking  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State 
committee  from  the  pulpit  at  the  Box  Elder  conference  only  ten 
days  before  the  election.  ...  It  [the  manifesto]  does  not  define 
who  the  'leading  officials'  may  be.  Is  it  intended  to  include  only 
the  first  presidency,  twelve  apostles,  and  heads  of  the  various 
important  church  branches?  Or  does  the  rule  reach  down  to  the 
elders,  who  are  scattered  all  through  the  Territory  and  in  whose 
ranks  are  included  almost  all  the  young  men  capable  of  becoming 
important  political  factors?  Herein  lies  the  genesis  of  much 
trouble  for  the  State.  The  sole  power  to  define  what  officials  are 
included  in  the  rule  is  vested  in  the  first  presidency,  which, 
under  present  conditions,  means  George  O.  Cannon.  Did  that 
wily  politician  purposely  make  the  manifesto  indefinite  so  that  he 
might  apply  it  as  best  suited  his  interests?" — The  Times,  A'eiv 
York. 

Independent  and  Aggressive. — "The  impudence  and  aggres- 
siveness of  the  Mormon  hierarchy  in  political  affairs  should  be 
severely  reprimanded.  The  church  of  Utah  has  attempted  to  es- 
tablish rules  governing  the  political  action  of  citizens.  It  has 
declared  that  their  duty  as  Mormons  imposes  a  higher  obligation 
than  their  duties  as  citizens  eligible  to  public  office  and  entitled 
to  be  voted  for  as  candidates.  The  declaration  of  the  Mormon 
hierarchy  is  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  all  their  adherents  and 
followers.  It  is  issued  and  signed  by  Wilford  Woodruff,  George 
Q.  Cannon,  and  Joseph  H.  Smith  of  the  first  presidency;  John 
Smith,  patriarch;  eleven  of  the  twelve  apostles,  seven  members 
of  the  first  council  of  the  seventies,  and  three  presiding  bishops, 
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composing  all  the  high  officials  of  the  Mormon  Church.     It  is  a 
church  decree  of  the  highest  authority.   .   .  . 

"Last  year  in  the  midst  of  the  political  campaign  for  the  elec- 
tion of  State  officers  under  the  new  constitution  an  emergency 
order  similar  to  this  was  issued  to  Mormon  candidates  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  whose  nominations  had  received  church  ap- 
proval. The  effect  of  the  order  was  to  defeat  the  Democratic 
candidates  and  it  caused  Utah  to  enter  the  Union  as  a  Republican 
State.  The  old  engine  of  church  power  is  now  brought  into  use 
again  to  affect  the  Presidential  election.  This  is  the  situation. 
A  Republican-silverite-Mormon  combination  has  been  formed  to 
control  by  church  bulldozing  and  terrorism  the  choice  of  three 
Presidential  electors  from  Utah.  Their  vote  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege may  decide  the  Presidency.  That  is  the  stand  taken  by  the 
successors  of  Brigham  Young  in  control  of  the  polygamous  church 
that  he  established."— 7'//^'  Chronicle,  Chicago. 


REVIVAL  OF  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 

ON  April  15.  the  series  of  Olympic  contests  in  the  stadion  at 
Athens  came  to  an  end.  Prizes  were  awarded  to  forty-four 
athletes,  of  whom  eleven  were  Americans,  ten  Greeks,  seven 
Germans,  five  French,  three  English,  two  Hungarians,  two  Aus- 
tralians, two  Austrians,  one  a  Dane,  and  one  a  Swiss.  These 
awards  consisted  in  wreaths  of  wild  olive  plucked  from  the  trees  of 
Olympia  for  the  first  prizes,  laurel  wreaths  for  second  prizes,  and, 
in  addition,  diplomas  and  medals. 

The  press  reports,  cabled  in  brief  day  by  day,  indicated  a  very 
lively  interest  among  the  Greeks,  the  attendance  being  estimated 
at  over  100,000  some  of  the  days,  which  for  a  nation  with  a  popu- 
lation of  but  little  over  2,500,000  is  somewhat  phenomenal.  The 
King  of  Greece  attended  the  contests  and  bestowed  the  prizes. 
It  was  expected  that  the  international  committee  having  charge 
of  the  games  would  arrange  for  the  next  series  in  Paris  in  1900; 
but  they  seem  to  have  changed  that  program  and  to  have  arranged 
for  another  series  in  Athens  in  1898.  American  contestants  were 
sent  from  Princeton  and  from  the  Boston  Athletic  Association, 
and  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  American  winners  of  first  prizes 
and  of  the  events  in  which  they  won  : 

Running'  hop,  step  and  jump,  J.  B.  Connelly,  13.7  meters;  throwing 
discus,  Robert  Garrett,  Princeton,  29.15  meters;  putting  weight,  Robert 
Garrett,  Princeton,  11.22  meters;  400  meter  race,  T.  E.  Burke,  B.A.A.,  54! 
sec;  loo-meter  race  (109.36  yards),  12  sec;  running  long  jump,  E.  H. 
Clark,  B.A.A.,  20  ft.  9  in.;  running  high  jump,  E.  H.  Clark,  B.A.A.,  5  ft. 
II  in.;  iio-meter  hurdle-race  (120.30  yards),  T.  P.  Curtis,  B.A.A.,  17?  sec; 
pole  vault,  W.  VV.  Hoyt,  B.A.A.,  10  ft.  10  inches.  (A  meter  is  equal  to  39.371 
English  inches.) 

In  Harper's  Weekly  (April  18)  is  an  account  by  Charles 
"Walestein  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of  this  revival.  The  imme- 
diate and  practical  aim,  he  says,  is  the  advancement  of  amatctir 
sports,  but  the  advancement  of  international  comity  is  hoped  for 
as  one  of  the  results.  The  movement  was  initiated  by  members 
of  the  Union  des  Societes  Frangaises  des  Sports  Athletiques.  M. 
de  Coubertin  took  upon  himself  the  chief  brunt  of  the  work".  Mr. 
Walestein  proceeds : 

"The  congress  at  which  the  international  committee  was  finally 
constituted  was  opened  in  the  great  amphitheater  of  the  Sorbonne, 
in  Paris,  on  June  16,  1S94,  in  the  presence  of  two  thousand  people. 
The  organization  of  this  meeting  was  in  the  hands  of  M.  de 
Coubertin,  Mr.  C.  Herbert  (secretary  of  the  British  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Association),  and  Prof.  W.  M.  Sloane,  of  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Preliminary  meetings  had  already  been  held  at  the  University 
Club.  New  York,  in  November,  1893,  and  at  the  Sports  Club  in 
London,  in  February,  1894.  Its  origin  has  thus  been  inter- 
national, and  the  United  States  are  intimately  associated  with  it 
from  the  beginning. 

"The  Paris  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Baron  de  Courcel,  at 
present  French  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  who  deliv- 
ered an  eloquent  address.  There  were  forty-nine  athletic  institu- 
tions, from  every  part  of  the  globe,  represented  by  delegates. 
Among  the  honorary  members,  many  of  whom  were  present  at 
the  Congress,  are  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 


the  Crown-Princes  of  Sweden  and  Greece,  the  Grand-Duke  Vladi- 
mir of  Russia,  M.  Jules  Simon,  the  Due  d'Aumale,  MM.  Spuller, 
E.  Lavisse,  J.  Reinach,  F.  Passy,  Counts  de  Juigne,  de  Pourtales, 
de  Villiers,  Lord  Dufferin,  Lord  Aberdare,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour, 
and  the  writer  of  this  article. " 

The  plans  and  purposes  of  the  international  committee  were 
officially  outlined  as  follows: 

"The  Olympic  Games  will  be  international  competitions,  estab- 
lishing a  real  companionship  for  the  world,  in  which  all  sports 
and  forms  of  physical  exercise  practised  in  our  days  will  be  repre- 
sented. They  will  take  place  at  Athens  in  1S96,  in  Paris  in  iqoo, 
and  every  following  four  years  in  one  of  the  different  capitals  of 
the  world.  Competition  will  be  confined  to  adults  .  .  .  and  to 
amateurs  only.  They  will  aim  at  a  public  and  dignified  charac- 
ter, the  governments  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  to  be  held 
being  asked  to  give  their  official  support. 

"The  idea  which  moved  the  organizers  of  an  institution  which 
has  disappeared  for  so  many  centuries  is  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing considerations  :  Athleticism,  they  maintain,  has  assumed  for 
the  last  thirty  years  an  importance  which  is  growing  with  every 
year  ;  the  role  which  it  is  to  play  promises  to  be  as  great  and  as 
lasting  in  the  modern  world  as  in  the  ancient.  Moreover,  it  re- 
appears with  new  characteristics ;  it  is  international  and  demo- 
cratic, and  accordingly  it  responds  to  the  ideas  and  needs  of  the 
present  day.  But  to-day,  as  formerly,  its  action  will  be  benefi- 
cent or  harmful  according  to  the  results  which  may  be  drawn 
from  it  or  the  direction  in  which  its  currents  will  be  led.  Athlet- 
icism can  set  in  motion  the  noblest  as  well  as  the  vilest  passions; 
it  can  develop  disinterestedness  and  the  sentiment  of  honor  as 
well  as  the  love  of  gain  ;  it  may  be  chivalrous  or  mean,  manly  or 
bestial ;  finally,  it  can  be  used  to  consolidate  peace  as  well  as  to 
prepare  for  war.  Now,  nobility  of  sentiment,  the  cult  of  disin- 
terestedness and  of  honor,  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  manly  energy, 
and  peace,  are  the  first  needs  of  modern  democracies,  whether 
they  be  republican  or  monarchical." 

Caspar  "Whitney,  another  writer  in  Harper' s  Weekly  (April 
16)  deplores  the  lack  of  interest  shown  in  the  games  by  the  vari- 
ous nations,  but  thinks  the  blame  for  this  rests  on  the  committee. 
He  writes : 

"  There  has  been  by  no  means  the  interest  aroused  by  the  games 
that  they  or  the  occasion  or  the  object  of  it  all  deserved.  And 
this  was  due  entirely  to  poor  management.  It  has  been  almost 
impossible  to  gain  the  information  necessarily  needed  by  clubs  or 
colleges  willing  to  join  in  the  sending  of  American  representa- 
tives. The  handling  of  the  entries  seemed  most  haphazard.  In- 
formation was  exceedingly  difficult  to  elicit,  and  unsatisfactory 
once  secured.  With  such  an  object  in  view,  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere and  the  wide  world  to  draw  upon,  these  Olympic  Games 
should  have  had  the  representative  athletic  strength  of  nations — 
and  they  could  have  had — if  the  management  had  been  efficient 
and  opportune." 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  games  seems  to  have  been  the 
long-distance  race  from  Marathon  to  Athens,  won  by  a  Greek. 
On  this  The  Times  (New  York)  comments  as  follows  :  < 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  injustice  that  has  been 
done  by  the  Western  world  in  general  to  the  Grecian  athletes. 
The  impression  produced  by  their  performances  in  the  earlier 
events  of  the  competition  was  that  the  course  of  physical  develop- 
ment had  taken  its  way  westward,  and  that,  if  the  classical  school 
of  sculpture  were  to  be  revived,  it  would  do  better  to  seek  its 
models  in  Chicago  than  in  Olympia.  In  fact,  these  competitions 
made  the  modern  Greeks  apjiear  as  degenerate,  so  completely 
were  they  distanced  by  the  Western  and  especially  by  the  Amer- 
ican performers. 

"But  the  long-distance  race  has  changed  all  that.  This  was 
precisely  the  contest  which  proved  most  as  to  high  physical 
powers  and  high  physical  training,  since  it  was  a  test  of  endur- 
ance, and  required  stamina  as  well  as  a  turn  of  speed.  In  this 
the  Greeks  beat  the  Occidentals  even  more  completely  than  they 
had  themselves  been  beaten  in  the  competitions  that  involved 
only  a  transient  exercise  of  muscular  power.  The  first,  second, 
and  third  places  were  taken  by  Greeks,  and  none  of  the  foreign- 
ers was  placed  or  can  be  said  to  have  been  in  the  race  at  all.  The 
winner's  performance,  moreover,  is  highly  remarkable.     The  dis- 
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tance  is  said  to  be  171  yards  over  26  miles  of  an  uneven  country 
road,  and  he  covered  it  in  2  hours  and  48  minutes.  The  English 
professional  record  for  25  miles  is  2  hours,  36  minutes,  34  sec- 
onds, and  the  amateur  record  nearly  three  minutes  better— 
2 :  33  :  44.  Either  is  much  better  than  any  American  record. 
When  we  consider  that  the  Greek  winner  ran  nearly  a  mile  and  a 
tenth  more  over  a  road,  and  not  over  a  prepared  track  absolutely 
smooth  and  level,  and  that  his  time  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  more,  it  will  be  agreed  that  his  performance  is  the  better, 
and  is  really  entitled  to  stand  as  a  world's  record." 


third  year  of  his  age,  and  he  has  been  in  the  Japanese  army  ever 
since  his  boyhood.  He  was  the  second  in  command  in  the  army 
in  1868,  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  as  it  has  been  called  in 
history,  when  the  movement  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Tycoon  by 
the  present  Emperor  was  started.  This  is  his  third  trip  to  this 
country,  so  that  he  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  stranger  on  Ameri- 
can soil." 


MARSHAL  YAMAGATA    IN    AMERICA. 

JAPAN'S  distinguished  field-marshal  has  come  and  gone,  on 
his  way  to  Russia  to  attend  the  coming  coronation  of  the 
Czar.  His  trip  through  the  United  States,  while  eliciting  a  cor- 
dial welcome,  was  not  marked  by  any  incidents  of  importance, 
and  there  was  no  popular  demonstration  of  any  kind.  In  no- 
ticing his  presence  TheTribune,  of  New  York,  said  : 

"More,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man  of  his  race,  excepting  only 
the  Emperor  himself.  Marquis  Yamagata  [pronounced  Ya-ma-ta. 
the  g  being  silent]  is  to  be  credited  with  the  development  of  Japan 
from  a  half-savage 
and  almost  wholly 
helpless  state  to  that 
of  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  world. 
He  took  hold  of  its 
armies  when  they 
were  merely  bands 
of  retainers  of  the 
Shoguns,  and  made 
of  them  a  homoge- 
neous imperial  host, 
able  to  scatter  like 
chaff  the  myriads  of 
China,  and  to  in- 
spire the  nation  with 
confidence  against 
any  foe.  Nor  has  he 
confined  his  efforts 
to  warlike  prepaia- 
tions.  He  is  a  states- 
man as  well  as  a 
soldier." 

The  Bulletin^  of 
Philadelphia,  com- 
mented  as  follows : 

"In  the  convivial  interflow  of  after-dinner  amenities  at 
Buffalo  the  military  first  citizen  of  Japan  had  the  tact  to  recall  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  Yankee  ship  and  a  Yankee  crew  that  first  pene- 
trated the  sanctities  of  the  Island  Empire.  It  was  on  June  8,  1854, 
••.hat  Commodore  Perry,  the  special  commissioner  of  the  United 
States,  in  command  of  the  expedition,  landed  marines  and  guns  at 
the  obscure  village  of  Simoda.  The  event  is  commemorated  most 
signally  in  Japanese  art,  while  all  we  have  to  body  forth  the  scene 
is  a  woodcut,  adorning  the  navy  reports  of  1854.  Forty-two 
years  have  wrought  changes  so  momentous  that  the  Marquis 
Yamagata,  who  was  a  boy  then,  must  imagine  himself  a  trans- 
migrated soul,  as  he  finds  himself  rolling  at  a  mile  a  minute  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic." 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  Marshal  and  some  of  the  facts 
of  his  early  career  are  thus  given  by  The  Tribune  : 

"Marquis  Yamagata,  the  commander  of  the  Japanese  army  in 
the  recent  war  with  China,  is  small  of  stature  and  of  spare  figure, 
as  are  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  He  has  a  high  forehead 
and  bears  upon  his  face  the  stamp  of  intellectuality  and  energy 
of  a  peculiar  and  commanding  kind.  His  hair  is  thin  and  gray 
and  silver  streaks  appear  in  his  mustache.  He  is  very  unassu- 
ming for  one  who  has  gained  the  title  of  the  'Little  Corporal'  of 
Japan.  But  he  is  more  than  Napoleon  was  to  the  French,  for  he 
has  the  love  of  humanity  in  his  heart.     He  is  now  in  the  sixty- 


MARQUIS    YAMAGATA,   COMMANDER   OF  THE    JAPA- 
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COAST   DEFENSE    IN    SIGHT. 

WITH    practical  unanimity,    the  House  of  Representatives 
passed    the   Fortifications  Appropriation  bill  without  a 
division  and  in  the   form  recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  on  April  14.     The  bill  carries  a  total  of  $5,842,337,  of 
which  $1,885,000  is  for  the  construction  of  gun- and  mortar-bat- 
teries and  fortifications,  and  $1,729,000  for  armament  of  fortifica- 
tions.    In  addition  to  the  total  direct  appropriation  carried  by  the 
bill,  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  to 
the  total  amount  of  $5,542,276  for  materials  and  construction  of 
fortifications  and  armament,  making  the  aggregate  amount  ap- 
propriated and  authorized  $11, 384, 61 3.     There  seems  to  have  been 
no  criticism  of  the  measure  from  any  quarter,  except  the  expres- 
sion of  regret  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  New  Hampshire,  that  it  did  not 
go  further  and  make  still  more  liberal  appropriations.     Represen- 
tative Hainer,  of  Nebraska,  the  chairman  of  the  sub-committee 
which  drew  the  bill,   explained  its  general  features   in  a  short 
speech.     Mr.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  the  Chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  gave  it  his  hearty  support,  and  declared  that  in 
all  the  time  that  he  had  served  in  Congress  he  had  never  known 
an   appropriation   bill    to   be   better   prepared.     Mr.    Sayers,    of 
Texas,  the  leading  Democratic  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, strongly  supported  the  bill.     Mr.  Bartlett,  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  members  of  the  sub-committee  which  drew  the 
bill,  argued  in  favor  of  proceeding  at  once  to  put  the  country  in 
a  position  of  defense  by  the  construction  of  adequate  fortifications 
and  a  strong  navy.      The  Army  atid  Navy  Journal,  from  which 
we  have  summarized  a  part  of  the  above  facts,  saj's  that  "it  was 
evident  that  even  a  much  more  extensive  measure  could  have 
been  put  through  the  House  without  encountering  serious  oppo- 
sition." 

The  American  Spirit  Aroused, — "In  the  same  liberal  and 
patriotic  spirit  that  marked  its  dealing  with  the  navy  appropria- 
tion, the  House  has  now  passed  an  admirable  Fortifications  bill. 
As  with  the  former  measure,  which  carried  more  than  $31, 500.000. 
so  with  the  present,  which  involves,  first  and  last,  $11,384,613, 
the  House  has  not  taken  a  dollar  from  what  the  committee  asked. 
while  the  committee  in  turn  had  accepted  freely  the  estimates  of 
the  ordnance  and  engineer  officers,  and  had  granted  millions 
more  than  the  Secretary  of  War  asked.  As  the  Navy  bill.  too. 
brought  out  not  a  voice  or  a  vote  against  it,  nor  the  taking  of  the- 
yeas  and  nays,  having  as  its  only  criticism  that  we  ought  to  give- 
more  rather  than  less,  so  we  find  the  Fortifications  bill  passed 
without  a  division,  the  only  speakers  against  it  being  one  who 
desired  to  have  it  still  more  generous  in  outlays,  and  another  who 
favored  floating  instead  of  fixed  defenses  for  the  seaboard.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  unprecedented  liberality  and  extraordinary- 
union  of  .sentiment  as  to  coast  protection  posssses  great  signifi- 
cance. It  shows  that  the  American  spirit  is  roused,  through  thb 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  foreign  aggressions.  It  now  remains  for  the  Senate  to  deal 
with  this  measure.  The  action  of  its  committee  on  the  Navy  bill, 
as  passed  by  the  House,  has  been  in  most  respects  liberal,  altho 
some  questionable  restrictions  have  been  put  on  the  provisions 
for  new  battle-ships  and  torpedo-boats.  But  the  Senate  has  for 
many  years  shown  zeal  in  pushing  forward  the  coast  defenses, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  true  to  its 
traditions  now.  The  session's  work  will  be  a  noble  one  both  for 
the  ships  and  the  forts." —  The  New  York  Stin  {Dem.). 

Better  than  a  Big  Navy. — "  The  Times  until  recently  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  construction  of  a  large  navy.  But  the 
demonstration  the  jingo  element  of  the  country  has  made  within 
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the  past  few  months  satisfies  us  that  a  powerful  navy  would  be  a 
real  injury  to  the  country.  If  we  had  a  navy  equal  to  coping  with 
the  navies  of  Europe,  we  should  become  involved  in  war,  to  an 
absolute  certainty.  There  is  a  very  large  element  in  this  country 
—and  one  that  can  control  it  in  the  first  weeks  of  an  excitement 
—that  is  bent  upon  war.  They  think  the  United  States  can  '  whip 
all  creation, '  and  chey  are  an.xious  to  demonstrate  that  fact.  They 
also  think  that  everybody  would  get  rich  in  a  war,  as  tho  un- 
alloyed destruction  of  resources  could  add  to  the  wealth  of  a 
people.  These  people  would  certainly  involve  us  in  war  if  we 
had  a  powerful  navy.  They  have  only  been  held  in  restraint  re- 
cently by  our  weakness  on  the  sea.  Let  us  drop  the  scheme  of  a 
great  navy,  therefore.  We  have  no  need  for  more  warships  than 
are  enough  to  inspire  the  half-civilized  people  of  South  America 
and  the  East  with  respect  for  our  flag ;  and  let  us  direct  all  our 
energies  toward  fortifying  our  seacoast.  What  we  want  is  means 
of  defense— not  of  offense— and  fortifications  for  our  ports  will 
give  us  all  of  that  we  need."— ZV/t'  limes,  Richmond,  Va., 
(Dim.). 

National  Principle— No  Sectionalism.— "The  bill  is  now,  of 
course,  only  through  the  House,  but  we  can  descry  no  opposition 
to  it  in  any  quarter.  Logic  would  have  prescribed  appropriations 
and  authorizations  of  twice  these  amounts,  and  public  opinion 
would  have  approved  them.  The  Secretary  of  War,  with  the 
tariff  deficiency  before  his  eyes,  and  before  his  chief  had  written 
his  Venezuelan  message,  asked  an  appropriation  half  as  large 
again  as  this  and  pointed  out  that  coast  defense  at  the  rate  of 
progress  maintained  at  the  date  of  his  writing  would  take  seventy 
years  to  arrive.  The  Senate  has  a  similar,  and  in  many  respects 
a  much  better,  bill  on  its  calendar;  so  that  clashes  as  to  details 
are  the  sole  impediments  of  the  progress  of  the  measure  to  be 
expected  there.  Free-coinage  malevolence  can  scarcely  make 
trouble  in  the  Upper  House.  For  free-coinage  Senators  with 
seaboard  constituents— Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf — a  policy  of 
revenge  on  this  bill  is  not  entirely  safe.  As  to  the  sectional  issue, 
the  pleasantest  feature  of  this  Congress,  the  one  unalloyed  joy  of 
it,  has  been  that  in  the  defense  of  the  country  there  is  in  the 
Republican  Party  at  least  no  sectional  issue.  It  was  an  Indianian 
who  spoke  most  eloquently  for  the  increase  of  the  Naval  Appro- 
priation bill.  It  is  a  Nebraskan,  Mr.  Hainer,  who  has  just  re- 
ported this  bill  from  the  Appropriations  Committee  over  which 
an  Illinoian,  Mr.  Cannon,  presides.  This  is  the  fruitage  of  the 
national  principles  of  a  national  party.  As  for  our  friends,  the 
enemy,  we  are  quite  well  aware  of  what  they  will  do.  We  know 
it  probably  better  than  they  do.  We  know  it  with  a  naturalist's 
knowledge,  based  on  observation  of  the  habits  of  the  specimen. 
Some  of  them  will  vote  for  this  bill.  Others  will  shout  for  a 
bigger  bill.  Then  all  hands  upon  adjournment  will  turn  to  and 
denounce  this  bill  and  the  Naval  Appropriation  bill  as  the  cause 
of  the  deficit  which  existed  before  the  bills  were  introduced. 
This  process  is  a  part  of  the  evolf.lion  of  the  nation.  It  has  gone 
on  in  various  forms  since  the  keels  of  the  first  six  frigates  were 
.laid,  the  frigates  which,  built  by  a  Federalist  Administration 
amid  shrieks  of  Democratic  disapproval,  afterward  saved  a  Dem- 
ocratic Administration  from  defeat,  disgrace,  and  ruin.  If  the 
political  expediency  of  the  avoidance  of  Democratic  criticism  had 
ruled  the  counsels  of  this  country  in  any  of  its  crises  there  would 
be  no  country  for  counsels  to  x\x\G."—The  Press,  New  York 
(Rep.). 

Half  a  Loaf  Better  than  None.— "It  appears  that  the  long- 
wished-for  system  of  coast  defenses  is  to  become  a  reality  at  last, 
and  by  the  time  it  is  all  finished  our  navy  will  also  have  reached 
commanding  jjroportions.  But  what  of  naval  stations?  Are 
there  to  be  none  of  these?  Secretary  Herbert  evidently  has  given 
this  matter  some  thought,  as  was  to  be  expected,  and  as  he  does 
not  see  any  chance  of  acquiring  a  coaling-station  from  any  for- 
eign Government,  tho  we  have  had  several  offered  to  us,  he  is 
going  to  try  what  he  can  do  at  home.  On  the  recommendation  of 
a  board  appointed  by  him  to  examine  Key  West  and  DryTor- 
tugas,  with  reference  to  their  respective  suitableness  as  coaling- 
stations,  he  will  urge  upon  Congress  the  appropriation  of  an 
amount  sufliicient  to  establish  such  a  one  at  the  last-named  place. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  complete  naval-station  can  be  established 
at  Dry  Tortugas  for  from  $600, ooo  to  $700,000,  exclusive  of  a  dry- 
dock,  which  would  probably  cost  as  much  again.  This  would  at 
least  be  a  beginning,  and  Congress  will  hardly  refuse  to  make  an 


appropriation  for  so  necessary  an  object.     One  naval-station,  of 
course,  will  not  be  be  sufficient,  especially  one  so  near  our  own* 
shores,  but  others  will  probably  be  added  in  time.     Meanwhile, 
a  half-loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  at  all." — 'J'he  Times,   Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  {Dem.). 

What  Need  of  Coast  Defenses? — "Congressmen  from  the 
West  profess  to  be  extremely  concerned  about  appropriations  for 
fortifications  lest  the  lake  cities  shall  not  share  in  the  expenditure. 
They  appear  to  be  less  concerned  about  actual  defenses  than  in 
securing  for  their  districts  some  of  the  plunder  of  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  It  is  asserted  that  the  scheme  for  coast  defenses  in- 
cludes the  lake  ports.  It  is  shown  that  we  really  do  not  know  in 
what  danger  we  have  been  placed  for  several  years  back,  for,  if 
the  plan  adopted  in  18S6  had  been  carried  out,  we  would  have  had 
$100,000,000  in  coast  defenses,  whereas  as  Congress  is  making 
provision  now  we  will  have  no  complete  scheme  of  defense  for 
seventy  years  to  come.  .  .  .  The  rest  of  the  world  has  discovered 
the  truth  of  Jefferson's  statement  a  century  ago  that 'The  good 
sense  of  the  people  is  the  strongest  army  our  Government  can 
ever  have  and  that  it  will  not  fail  them."  Just  so  long  as  this 
Republic,  minding  its  own  affairs,  bears  itself  with  justice  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  just  so  long  is  it  certain  that  without  army  or 
navy  or  fortification  of  any  kind  it  is  in  the  strongest  possible 
attitude  for  defense,  tho  apparently  naked  to  the  world.  Time 
and  again  Americans  who  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  real  strength 
of  their  own  Government  have  urged  an  increase  of  the  standing 
army,  unmindful  of  the  sublime  truth  asserted  by  the  sage  already 
quoted:  'I  believe  this  the  strongest  Government  on  earth.  I 
believe  it  the  only  one  where  every  man  at  the  call  of  the  laws 
would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law  and  would  meet  invasions  of 
the  public  order  as  his  own  personal  concern.'  This  mighty  re- 
public can  conduct  its  own  affairs,  foreign  and  domestic,  without 
waste  of  its  resources  as  European  nations,  struggling  to  maintain 
a  balance  of  power,  complicated  by  the  claims  of  monarchies,  the 
intrigues  of  diplomats  and  the  interests  of  royal  intermarriages, 
waste  their  own.  This  is  a  republic.  This  is  a  government  of 
the  people.  There  is  no  probability  that  this  republic  of  70,000,- 
000  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  defend  its  shores  against  foreign 
invasion.  Any  possible  aggressor  knows  now  what  Jefferson  long 
ago  asserted,  that  this  is  the  strongest  Government  on  earth. 
Whatever  doubt  they  had  upon  the  question  was  settled  when 
the  republic,  with  half  its  present  population,  was  the  scene  of 
the  most  stupendous  war  in  history." — The  Chrotiicle,  Chicago 
(Rep.). 


On  the  same  day  of  the  passage  of  the  Fortifications  Appropri- 
ations bill  in  the  House,  Mr.  Squire,  of  Washington,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Coast  Defenses,  called  up  the  Senate 
bill  making  large  appropriations  for  coast  defenses.  He  spoke, 
in  part,  as  follows  : 

"What  an  absurd  spectacle  has  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  presented  during  the  present  session  by  its  persistent  talk 
in  favor  of  the  intervention  by  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  Cuba 
and  Venezuela.  How  cheap  is  all  this  talk,  sincere  tho  it  may  be 
on  many  occasions.  Everyman  who  has  informed  himself  on  the 
subject  of  national  defenses  knows  that  as  a  nation  we  are  not  in 
condition  to  undertake  war  or  suffer  war.  It  is  the  very  last  thing 
we  can  undertake  or  suffer  in  our  present  condition,  because  it 
will  certainly  bring  the  greatest  loss  and  humiliation.  Our  cour- 
age and  numbers  would  not  avail,  and  it  is  folly  to  depend  upon 
the  resources  and  inventions  of  the  hour.  We  can  talk  loud  and 
long  and  profess  sympathy,  pass  resolutions,  and  make  believe  to 
ourselves  that  we  are  actually  taking  a  hand  in  the  diplomatic 
affairs  and  international  questions  of  great  moment ;  but  those 
who  are  not  self-deceived  by  egotistical  glamour  and  who  know 
the  facts  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  painful  truth  that  all  this 
demonstration  is  mere  talk  and  bluster  and  vapid  sentiment,  or. 
at  most,  it  is  sympathy  that  is  easily  satisfied  with  merely  verbal 
expressions.  .   .   . 

"Our  naval  service  is  small  compared  with  what  it  will  even- 
tually be,  but  I  unreservedly  declare  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  the  construction  of  forts  and  land  defenses  is  of  sucli  vital 
importance  that  if  funds  can  not  be  found  in  any  other  way  the 
building  of  ships  must  be  postponed.  Reluctantly  would  I  favor 
such  a  measure,  for  I  am  ready  to  vote,  not  only  for  coast  de- 
fenses, but  for  stronger  fleets.     If  the  policy  of  building  up  the 
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navy  is  to  be  continued  at  the  expense  of  having  defenseless 
shores,  then  the  time  has  come  when  a  change  of  policy  must  be 
made.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  money  expended  for  coast  de- 
fenses will  bring  a  better  return  in  protecting  our  country  than 
the  same  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  ships.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  I  am  more  interested  in  protecting  our  own  shores  than 
I  am  in  providing  for  a  fleet  which  could  operate  either  in  the 
West  Indies  or  along  the  coast  of  South  America.  In  other 
words,  I  am  more  desirous  of  appropriating  money  for  the  pro- 
tection of  this  land  than  I  am  for  expending  sums  in  preparing  to 
attack  some  one  else. 

"The  bill  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Coast  Defenses  is  in- 
tended to  meet  the  wants  of  the  nation  in  this  respect.  It  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  two  great  departments  of  engineers  and  ordnance.  If  it  shall 
be  adopted,  provision  will  be  made  for  the  construction  of  the 
fortifications  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  principal  sea-coast 
cities  of  the  United  States.  The  aggregate  number  of  direct  fire 
high-power  guns  of  all  calibers  required  is  517  ;  the  aggregate 
number  of  mortars  is  1,056.  For  the  construction  of  these  guns, 
emplacements,  and  carriages  about  eight  years  will  be  required, 
and  the  sum  of  at  least  $80,000,000.  This  sum  can  not  be  judi- 
ciously expended  in  a  less  time  except  under  great  stress  and  at 
additional  cost  to  the  Government ;  and  even  in  that  case  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  complete  the  armament  in  a  much  shorter 
period.  It  is  provided  in  the  bill  that  the  sum  of  only  $10,000,000 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  and  that 
an  expenditure  be  authorized  of  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding seven  fiscal  years,  ending  June  30,  1904 ;  thus  the  tax 
would  be  comparatively  light  for  each  year. " 


FREE   SILVER  AND  THE  WORKINGMAN. 

SECRETARY  CARLISLE  has  delivered  another  speech  on 
"Sound  Money,"  this  time  in  Chicago  and  in  response  to 
an  invitation  from  anumber  of  members  of  labor  organizations  in 
that  city.  The  Chicago  papers  report  an  attendance  of  about  5,000 
at  the  Auditorium,  where  the  speech  was  delivered,  among  whom 
the  workingmen  largely  predominated.  The  speech,  nearly  two 
hours  in  length,  was  closely  and  quietly  followed  by  the  audience, 
but  at  its  end  the  meeting  broke  up  in  confusion,  with  hisses, 
and  cheers  for  Debs,  through  the  persistent  attempts  of  silver 
men  to  gain  a  hearing  in  propounding  certain  questions  to  Mr. 
Carlisle.  A  number  of  newspapers  quote  and  commend  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  by  Mr.  Carlisle  of  the  position  of  the 
free-silver  advocates : 

"The  naked  proposition  is  that  the  United  States  shall  coin,  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  individuals  and  corporations 
owning  the  bullion,  all  the  silver  that  may  be  presented  at  the  mints  into 
dollars  containing  371^^  grains  of  pure  silver,  or  412^^  grains  of  standard 
silver,  worth  intrinsically  about  51  or  52  cents,  deliver  the  coins  to  the  de- 
positors of  the  bullion,  aud  compel  all  the  other  people  in  the  country  to 
receive  these  coins  at  a  valuation  of  100  cents  each  in  the  payment  of  debts 
due  them  for  property  sold,  for  labor  and  service  of  all  kinds,  for  pensions 
to  soldiers,  and  sailors  and  their  widows  and  children,  for  losses  sustained 
under  policies  issued  by  life  and  other  insurance  companies,  for  deposits  in 
savings-banks,  trust  companies,  building  associations,  and  other  institu- 
tions, for  debts  due  to  widows  and  orphans  by  guardians,  executors,  and 
administrators  of  decedents'  estates,  and  other  trustees  for  salaries  of  all 
civil,  military  and  naval  officials,  and  the  compensation  of  private  soldiers 
and  seamen,  and,  in  short,  for  every  kind  of  obligation  recognized  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  except  only  in  cases  where  the  prudent  capitalist  has 
taken  the  precaution  in  advance  to  contract  for  payment  in  gold  or  its 
equivalent." 

The  positions  taken  were  that  free-silver  coinage  would  con- 
tract the  currency  by  stopping  the  use  of  gold  as  money  ;  that 
the  silver  dollar  would  fluctuate  according  to  the  price  of  silver 
bullion  in  the  market ;  that  wages  of  workingmen  would  be  paid 
in  depreciated  currency,  which  would  greatly  diminish  in  pur- 
chasing power.     On  this  latter  point  the  Secretary  says : 

"After  struggling  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  through  labor 
organizations  and  otherwise,  to  secure  a  rate  of  wages  which  would  make 
the  proceeds  of  a  day's  work  equal  to  the  cost  of  a  day's  subsistence  for  the 
workingman  and  his  family,  you  are  asked  by  the  advocates  of  free  coinage 
to  join  them  in  destroying  one  half  the  purchasing  power  of  the  money  in 
which  you  are  paid  and  impose  upon  yourselves  the  task  of  doubling  the 
nominal  amount  of  your  wages  hereafter  ;  that  is,  to  struggle  for  another 


quarter  of  a  century,  or  perhaps  longer,  to  raise  your  wages  in  a  depre- 
ciated currency  to  a  point  which  will  enable  you  to  purchase  with  them  as 
much  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  you  can  purchase  now  ;  and  if,  after 
years  of  contention,  privation,  and  industrial  disorder,  you  should  at  last 
succeed  in  so  adjusting  wages  that  they  would  procure  at  the  higher  pricse 
of  commodities  just  what  they  will  procure  now  at  the  existing  prices,  what 
would  you  have  gained  by  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  conditions? 
"  Moneys  received  for  wages,  like  money  received  on  every  other  account, 
is  valuable  only  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  exchanged  for  other  commodi- 
ties, and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  suggest  a  dollar  worth  50  cents  will  not 
purchase  as  much  in  the  markets  as  a  dollar  worth  100  cents.  To  call  a 
dime  a  dollar  would  add  nothing  whatever  to  its  intrinsic  value  or  to  its 
purchasing  power.  If  these  propositions  are  correct,;it  is  clear  that  when 
wages  are  paid  in  a  depreciated  currency  the  rates  of  wages  must  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  depreciation  of  the  money  and  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  other  things,  or  the  laborer  will  suffer  a  loss 
But  I  affirm  that  it  is  the  universal  rule  that  the  rates  of  wages  do  not  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  depreciatien  in  the  value  of  the  money  in  which 
they  are  paid, and  that  when  the  currency  is  depreciated  the  rates  of  wages 
do  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  commodi- 
ties the  laborer  is  compelled  to  purchase.  If  there  has  been  a  single  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  in  this  or  in  any  other  country,  my  investigations  have  not 
enabled  me  to  find  it,  and  1  do  not  believe  one  can  be  found." 

Mr.  Carlisle  also  paid  his  respects  to  those  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Manufacturers'  Club  who  have  recently  declared  for 
free  silver,  under  which,  as  he  puts  it,  they  could  pay  wages  in 
depreciated  silver  and  sell  their  products  for  gold  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  declared  that  "the  American  laborer  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand pay  for  his  work  in  as  good  money  as  the  employer  receives 
for  his  products  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  when  he  surrenders 
this  right  he  is  doomed  to  the  same  fate  that  has  already  over- 
taken his  brothers  in  the  silver- standard  countries." 

We  give  some  of  the  comments  of  the  press  of  the  country  on 
the  relation  of  the  silver  question  to  the  interests  of  the  working- 
man,  as  brought  out  in  this  speech  : 

Will  Clear  Away  Clap-Trap.— "The  Secretary  spoke  for 
workingmen  and— in  the  main— to  workingmen.  The  question 
of  currency  is  of  more  importance  to  the  laborer  than  to  the  capi- 
talist who  employs  him.  And  the  earner  of  the  daily  wage  is  at 
last  awake  to  that  fact.  The  lucid  presentation  of  the  case  for  a 
gold  standard,  to  which  thousands  of  Chicago  workingmen  list- 
ened last  night— and  which  tens  of  thousands  more  are  reading 
to-day— will  clear  away  the  clap-trap  and  elusive  teachings  of  the 
Altgeld-Hinrichsen  school  of  currency-tinkers.  .  .  .  Free  coinage 
of  silver— even  if  the  savings-banks  should  be  able  to  stand  up 
under  the 'runs'  of  panic  times— would  scale  down  the  value  of 
deposits  50  per  cent.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  depositors— the 
4,875,000  savings-banks  depositors  of  the  country— would  receive, 
instead  of  1,810  millions  of  dollars,  only  905.  What  is  true  of 
savings-banks  would  be  true  of  building  and  loan  associations, 
and  life-insurance  corporations.  Free-silver  coinage  would  ena- 
ble these  institutions  to  discharge  obligations  to  the  people 
amounting  to  16,000  millions  by  the  payment  of  51  or  52  cents  on 
the  dollar. 

"Is  any  wage-earner  prepared  to  support  a  political  movement 
which  would  yield  this  crop  of  disasters  to  the  wage-earning  class? 
The  capitalist  sometimes  contrives  to  profit  by  a  panic.  The 
laboring  man  never.  Is  any  Chicago  wage-earner  ready  to  play 
off  his  happiness  and  home  against  the  greed  of  the  speculator?" 
—  The  Evening  Post,  CJiicago. 

A  New  Departure.— "To  discuss  the  abstruse  topics  of  finance 
before  an  audience  of  plain  workingmen  is  a  new  departure.  And 
yet  this  action  is  strictly  in  line  with  Mr.  Carlisle's  previous 
policy.  It  is  an  indication  of  his  profound  political  sagacity. 
More  than  any  other  statesman  of  his  time,  he  goes  back  to  first 
principles  in  his  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  day.  As  labor 
is  the  foundation  of  wealth,  whose  existence  requires  the  estab- 
ishment  of  a  monetary  system  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  laboring 
men,  so  he  realizes  the  necessity  of  addressing  his  arguments 
primarily  to  the  toilers.  They  form  the  basis  of  industrial  soci- 
ety, and  the  capitalist  is  only  the  capstone.  Few  of  the  acute  in- 
tellects who  have  labored  to  bring  about  a  better  thinking  on  the 
great  subject  of  a  proper  monetary  standard  have  understood  that 
the  best  way  to  make  the  pot  boil  was  from  the  bottom.  They 
have  addressed  their  argument  mainly  to  the  commercial,  not  to 
the  industrial,  classes,  in  singular  obtuseness  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  many  who  need  convincing,  not  the  few.  In  this  respect  they 
have  been  in  unfortunate  contrast  to  their  opponents  who  have 
unhesitatingly  avowed  themselves  in  opposition  to  moneyed  men 
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thus  at  once  inspiring  sympathy  in  the  masses  they  strove  to 
reach.  They  are  demagogs,  and  Mr.  Carlisle  is  not,  but  he  un- 
derstands as  well  as  they  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  the  people." 
—  The  Courier-Journal,  Louisville.  Ky. 

The  Same  Old  Bale  of  Straw.— "So  far  as  Mr.  Carlisle's 
arguments  are  concerned,  they  are  composed  of  the  same  old  bale 
of  straw  that  has  done  duty  so  long  and  behind  which  the  money 
power  has  been  trying  in  vain  to  hide  its  greed  and  its  selfishness, 
and  the  Secretary  has  whipped  it  over  and  stirred  it  about  to  but 
little  purpose.  It  is  all  chaff,  and  moldy  chaff  at  that.  There  is 
not  a  sound  grain  in  the  entire  bulk.  To  tell  men  and  women 
who  are  working  on  starvation  wages,  or  on  half  time,  or  who  are 
wholly  idle,  that  low  prices  are  a  benefit  to  them  is  nothing  less 
than  criminal  mockery.  We  presume  that  no  man,  whose  con- 
version to  Republican  doctrine  did  not  amount  to  infatuation,  as 
Mr.  Carlisle's  does,  would  have  the  hardihood  to  stand  up  and 
talk  about 'sound'  money  when  the  working-people  of  the  coun- 
try can  hardly  get  sound  bread  and  meat  and  sound  clothes. " — 
The  Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

"Secretary  Carlisle  and  his  capitalist  friends  both  here  and  in 
Great  Britain  will  learn  yet  that  there  are  other  interests— wider 
and  vastly  more  important  interests — in  this  world  than  the  inter- 
ests of  a  few  thousand  or  a  few  hundred  thousand  capitalists; 
and,  remembering  that  the  goldbugs'  inning  which  has  lasted  for 
twenty-three  years  was  obtained  by  legislative  fraud,  they  need 
not  be  astonished  if,  one  of  these  fine  days,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  determine  that  inning  somewhat  peremptorily,  with 
the  view  of  giving  all  the  rest  of  the  people,  outside  the  cajiitalist 
class,  a  chance."— 7//^  Times-Democrat,  IW-w  Orleans. 

Free  Silver  and  the  Tariff.- "How  delightfully  'cheeky*  it 
was  in  Mr.  Carlisle  after  a  tariff  crusade  which  alone  and  already 
has  deprived  the  laboring  classes  of  the  benefit  of  the  high  wages 
for  which  they  have  been  struggling  and  which  protection  gave 
them,  lo  declare  that  free  coinage  was  a  movement  to  reduce 
existing  wages  !  Doubtless  that  would  be  the  effect  of  free-silver 
coinage  under  present  conditions,  but  Mr.  Carlisle's  silence  re- 
garding the  movement  against  high  wages  called  tariff  reform  is 
not  calculated  to  produce  a  general  hoarseness  among  the  labor- 
ing classes  because  of  too  much  cheering.  But  the  peculiar  audi- 
ence Mr.  Carlisle  had  was  doubtless  pleased  with  the  theory  that 
the  movement  for  free  coinage  was  a  movement  to  reduce  their 
wages.  The  '  wages'  of  capitalists  undoubtedly  would  be  reduced 
by  free  coinage,  but  that  fact  unfortunately  has  the  tendency  to 
make  the  laboring  classes  friendly  to  free  coinage  and  leads  them 
to  forget  the  fact  that  free  coinage  would  be  quite  as  disastrous 
to  them  as  to  the  capitalists.  What  is  really  needed  is  a  policy 
that  will  make  both  the  capitalists  and  the  wage-earners  simulta- 
neously prosperous,  and  that  policy  is  protection  which  Mr.  Car- 
lisle's party  has  recently  declared  a  humbug  and  about  which  Mr. 
Carlisle  says  never  a  word  in  his  Chicago  utterances." — The 
Post,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"Mr.  Carlisle  was  brought  here  in  the  evident  hope  of  giving 
prestige  and  vitality  to  the  cause  of  gold.  The  real  test  of  the 
practical  result  will  be  made  when  Chicago  comes  to  elect  her 
delegates  to  the  county  Democratic  convention.  The  party  leaders 
are,  for  tlie  most  part,  with  Altgeld,  and  so  bitter  is  he  against 
the  Cleveland  Administration  that  no  Democrat  in  the  State  can 
expect  to  be  persona  j^rata  with  the  governor  if  he  affords  the 
slightest  aid  and  comfort  to  the  cause  espoused  by  the  national 
head  of  the  Democratic  Party.  It  will  be  a  hot  fight  and  a 'glori- 
ous victory,'  but  for  whom  and  which  time  alone  can  determine. 

"Hut  behind  all  this  controversy  over  gold  and  silver  is  an 
ulterior  purpose  common  to  both  factions,  namely,  to  divert,  so 
far  as  possible,  political  attention  from  the  real  issue  of  tlie  next 
Presidential  and  Congressional  election,  protection."— 7'//<'  Inter 
Ocean,  Chicago. 

Working-People  the  Chief  Creditor  Class. — "It  was  preemi- 
nently a  wage-earner  audience.  His  address  was  framed  to  fit 
their  case  ;  he  spoke  to  them  as  wage-earners  and  not  as  capital- 
ists. Hence  when  he  treated  of  a  debased  currency  introduced  to 
pay  standing  obligations,  he  enumerated  the  classes  wlio  would 
have  to  receive  the  cheap  dollar  in  ])ayment  for  dear-dollar  obli- 
gations. These  creditors  who  would  have  to  receive  the  cheap 
dollars  include  laborers  of  all  kinds,  pensioned  soldiers  and  their 
widows  and  orphans,  savings-bank  depositors,  insurance  losses. 


those  who  live  on  the  proceeds  of  trust  funds,  who  are  the  aged 
and  the  helpless  and,  in  fact,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  except- 
ing always  the  shrewd  money-lender,  who  has  provided  for  the 
payment  of  his  credits  in  gold  or  its  equivalent. 

"This  feature  of  the  silver  question  is  too  often  overlooked  by 
the  masses  when  talking  about  the  debtor  and  the  creditor 
classes.  The  comparatively  poor  people,  the  wage-earners,  and 
the  dependants  are  the  chief  creditor  classes." — The  Journal, 
JMilwaukee. 

"The  employing  class  must  always  be  the  principal  debtor 
class,  and  the  demand  for  cheap  money  is  therefore  in  the  interest 
of  the  men  who  are  unjustly  denounced  as  the  oppressors  of  the 
poor.  It  is  of  course  true  that  any  financial  disorders  must  be 
borne  by  the  entire  body  of  citizens,  because  all  are  debtors,  and, 
similarly,  all  are  creditors.  The  man  who  finds  the  purchasing 
power  of  his  earnings  reduced  thirty  or  fifty  per  cent.,  and  his 
earnings  only  increased  ten  per  cent.,  will  soon  learn  that  no  sub- 
stitute for  sound  money  can  afford  him  the  ease  and  comfort  of 
the  sound  article." — The  North  American,  Philadelphia. 

Fabulous  Gains  for  the  Manufacturers.  —  "No  doubt  this 
scheme  [free  silver]  would  double  the  profits  of  manufacturers. 
But  how  will  workingmen  fare  under  it?  Manufacturers  are 
already  highly  'protected'  at  the  expense  of  the  laboring  classes 
and  of  all  other  classes.  The  moment  a  free-silver  coinage  law 
is  passed  manufacturers  will  make  fabulous  gains,  but  their 
workingmen  will  have  to  be  content  with  short  commons.  Amer- 
ican workingmen  have  been  so  often  betrayed  and  tricked  by 
'protection'  that  they  may  now  well  reject  it  even  when  it  comes 
in  its  new  silver  mask."—  The  Herald,  New  York. 


TOPICS    IN     BRIEF. 

Mrs.    DIMMICK    now  sews  on  the  Harrison  button.— 77r^yc)i<r«a/,  Minni- 

apolis. 

The  silver  smile  on  the  face  of  Missouri's  Democracy  is  childlike  and 
Bland.  —  The  Recorder,  New  York. 

Spain  refuses  to  give  up  Cuba.  Let's  see  !  How  much  of  Cuba  has  she 
now  to  give  up  ? — llie  Post,  Chicago. 

We  hear  that  Senator  Tillman  is  regularly  tearing  a  mask  per  day  off 
Wall  Street,  with  a  matinee  each  Sa.tnTdia.y.  — The  Journal,  Detroit. 

Now,  if  the  General  would  kindly  issue  a  Booth  familv  directory,  we 
would  try  to  get  things  straightened  out  again.— 77/^  Post,  Chicago. 

If  General  Gomez  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  die  it  would  be  very 
hard  work  to  convince  the  public  o£  the  fact.  — y/rt"  J imes-Herald,  Chicago. 

Returns  from  the  Spanish  elections  indicate  that  if  the  Tammany  Tiger 
were  lost  he  might  be  looked  for  in  that  country.  — 7'/^^  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 

Now  Senator  Call  wants  to  make  the  case  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  a  subject  of 
international  dispute.  Will  the  belligerency  of  the  United  States  Senate 
never  exhaust  itself  ? — The  Express,  Buffalo. 

If  this  business  of  plasfiarisni  continues,  we  will  sooner  or  later  be  ma- 
king deductions  from  the  salaries  of  our  clergyman,  in  keepmg  with  the 
amount  of  adulteration  in  their  sermons.— 7'/t^  Post,  Washington. 

The  Athens  sportsmen  sadly  mused 

O'er  contests  he  had  lost  on  ; 
Said  he,  "  Its  bad  wlien  Greek  meets  Greek, 

But  it's  worse  when  Greek  meets  Boston." 

—  The  Star,  Washington. 


C^-^,. 


"^^Mi^^iBS^ 


A  FLORIDA    ENCHANTMENT. 

—  The  Post,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


MRS.    BARR   TALKS  TO   SOROSIS   ABOUT 

NOVELS. 

IT  is  well  known  that  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr.  the  novelist,  is 
opposed  to  the  so-called  Woman's  Rights  movement  (see 
The  Literary  Digest  of  February  15) ,  but  she  does  believe  that 
"woman  is  the  born  story-teller"  and  that  the  fiction  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  to  be  woman's  work.  At  a  late  Sorosis  meeting, 
held  at  The  Waldorf,  this  city,  Mrs.  Barr  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  addressed  a  woman's  club.  The  question  for  discussion 
being  "Is  the  exaltation  of  the  novel  and  the  decadence  of  poetry, 
epistolary  writings,  and  the  essay,  a  development  or  a  retrogres- 
sion in  literature?"  Mrs.  Barr.  when  her  turn  came  to  speak,  first 
addressed  herself  to  poetry,  saying,  among  other  things : 

"The  province  of  verse  is  higher  and  narrower  than  that  of 
prose.  It  deals  with  the  mountain  peaks  of  passion  in  every 
phase,  but  if  we  look  at  it  as  regards  the  passion  of  love  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  for  its  falling-off  will  be  found.  When  men  and 
women  loved  as  they  did  long  centuries  ago,  old  ballads  did  not 
overdo  the  delights  and  agonies  of  passion  ;  but  it  goes  hard  with 
verse  when  people,  said  to  be  in  love,  seriously  ask  themselves  if 
they  can  live  on  $1,000  a  year ;  when  woman  has  to  take  in  ac- 
count social  position,  lawyers,  milliners,  and  dressmakers,  and 
the  man  has  to  ask  himself  what  luxuries  he  has  to  give  up,  and 
how  this  self-denial  will  affect  him  with  his  fellows.  Such  kind 
of  tragic  possibilities  do  not  require  verse  to  set  them  forth. 
Verse  may  be  a  nobler  vehicle  for  thought,  but  it  must  deal  with 
simple  and  intense  emotions,  and  can  not  explain  the  comp?ex 
life  of  the  present  era." 

Mrs.  Barr  does  not  underrate  verse.  She  believes  that  while 
verse  can  not  descend  below  a  certain  level  without  degradation, 
prose  can  concern  itself  with  the  trifles  of  daily  life.  Verse,  she 
thinks,  will  continue  to  "dominate  a  certain  number  of  minds." 
As  to  the  essayist,  she  asserts  that  "the  world  of  to-day  has  no 
leisure  for  essayists  ;  it  will  not  bear  the  didactic  mood."  And  as 
to  letter-writing  she  says  : 

"  It  has  succumbed  to  the  invincible  spirit  of  the  times.  Nobody 
now  ever  tries  to  write  a  good  letter,  for  not  Mme.  de  Sevigne 
herself,  or  Horace  Walpole,  could  be  charming  with  a  typewriter 
on  a  postal  card.  Do  you  say,  '  Lov«-letters'  ?  These  are  at  least 
full  of  passion  and  nature,  and,  therefore,  genius.  Why  should 
there  be  love-letters  now?  Are  there  not  railways,  bicycles,  and 
hansom  cabs  existing  for  lovers,  so  that  love-letters  are  a  lazy 
way  of  making  love,  and  ought  to  be  an  anachronism  ?  You  will 
say  some  lovers  are  too  poor  to  travel.  Then  they  are  too  poor 
to  marry,  for  they  ought  to  remember  in  these  expensive  times 
that  railway  journeys  are  cheaper  than  children." 

Mrs.  Barr  declares  that  "these  facts"  prepare  the  way  for  an  as- 
sertion that  the  novel  is  the  natural  and  the  most  forcible  literary 
expression  of  our  times,  and  the  most  popular.  Remarking  that 
"literary  fashions  are  not  accidents,"  she  concluded  by  saying  : 

"The  subjects  touched  by  clever  and  experienced  novelists  are 
precisely  those  that  women  want  opinions  on.  and  if  their  views 
do  not  quite  satisfy,  they  have  probably  suggested  deeper  ones 
than  would  have  occurred  to  most  readers  unaided.  Again,  the 
novel  is  a  mirror  in  which  society  sees  her  own  face.  During  the 
last  few  decades  more  fiction  has  been  written  than  history,  biog- 
raphy, poetry,  and  philosophy  united,  and  the  novel  has  become 
the  favorite  vehicle  of  genius,  just  as  the  drama  was  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  essay  in  Anne's  time. 

"The  novels  of  to-day  justify  the  popular  taste  for  them.  They 
are  more  than  merely  interesting  stories.  If  a  man  or  woman 
has  a  theory  to  air,  or  a  moral  panacea  to  vend  ;  if  he  or  she  is  a 
soul  afflicted  with  a  mission,  or  possessing  a  gift  of  narrative,  or 
even  a  poetic  heart,  the  novel  at  once  suggests  itself  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  ideas  or  feeling. 

"Woman  is  the  born  story-teller  of  humanity,  and  men  may 
leave  her  to  strike  the  note  to  which  the  fiction  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  respond.  For  it  is  the  daily  incidents,  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  some  great  emergency 


or  long-desired  enjoyment,  the  pictures,  memories,  and  hopes  of 
visible  life  that  fill  the  thoughts  of  women,  and  whatever  occupies 
the  thoughts  stirs  the  imagination.  But  the  minds  of  men  are 
a  medley  of  books,  ballot-boxes,  five-per-cents.  bank-reserves, 
railway-regulations,  cotton,  currency,  race-courses,  wars,  tele- 
graphs, cables,  and  spectacular  dramas,  and  as  the  thoughts  of 
men  so  are  their  imaginations.  Besides,  the  male  mind  is  too 
didactic.  It  brings  sermons  into  novels,  and  wants  to  preach  to 
the  universe.  When  the  modern  man  writes  about  the  affections, 
he  fails  signally.  It  is  a  woman  who  will  write  the  most  charm- 
ing nonsense,  and  not  be  afraid.  Novel-writing  is  the  progres- 
sive phase  of  literature.  It  will  never  go  back  or  fall  into  deca- 
dence.    It  will  keep  time  and  step  with  life's  progress." 


INFLUENCES  THAT   AFFECTED    POE. 

THE  appearance  of  the  works  of  Poe,  newly  edited  by  Mr. 
Stedman  and  Professor  Woodberry,  continues  to  excite 
comment  on  the  character  of  Poe.  The  Atlantic  (April)  thinks 
that  in  spite  of  his  scorn  for  their  pretensions,  Poe  was,  in  his 
way,  as  deeply  affected  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  so-called  Tran- 
scendentalists  of  New  England  as  the  most  radical  among  them  ; 
that  while  he  was  not  a  reformer  in  the  ordinary  sense,  he  re- 
mained always  just  within  the  outer  fringe  of  this  new  humanist 
movement ;  that  its  effect  upon  him  was  purely  psychologic,  and 
the  human  mind  became,  in  his  estimation,  a  "treasure-house  of 
undreamed-of  possibilities,  which  was  but  the  poet's  version  of 
the  value  of  the  individual."  Yet  The  Atlantic  thinks  that  Poe 
"was  no  more  conscious  of  this  than  he  was  that  Goethe's  re- 
searches in  natural  history  acttiated  him  when,  in  imitation  of 
Coleridge,  he  humanized  his  redoubtable  raven."  Remarking 
that  the  effect  of  Coleridge's  influence  on  Poe  has  never  been 
properly  estimated,  and  that  Coleridge  transmitted  a  special  and 
unique  influence  to  Poe  alone,  the  editor  goes  on  to  say  : 

"One  aspect  of  the  general  influence  which  Coleridge  exerted 
upon  Poe  is  curiously  exemplified  in  his  poems  from  the  time  that 
he  began  to  write.  Coleridge  was  among  the  first  to  humanize 
nature.  It  was  a  fashion  of  the  day,  and  a  part  of  those  tenden- 
cies of  thought  already  briefly  indicated.  It  arose,  probably, 
from  a  haziness  as  to  the  limitations  of  self-consciousness.  But 
whatever  its  cause,  the  idea  strongly  affected  the  poets,  and 
animals,  birds,  plants,  and  insects  were  given  human  attributes, 
or  were  made  to  s^'mbolize  all  kinds  of  abstractions.  '  Christabel. ' 
'The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,'  and  many  of  the  political 
poems  such  as 'The  Destiny  of  Nations'  and  'The  Raven,'  are 
evidence  of  the  attraction  this  notion  possessed  for  Coleridge. 

"It  apparently  suited  as  well  Poe's  mystical  turn  of  mind. 
'The  Raven'  is,  of  course,  the  most  conspicuous  instance,  and  in 
the  'Philosophy  of  Composition'  Poe  assumes  that  a  talking  bird 
is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  In  his  so-called  'Juvenile 
Poems,'  printed  about  1S31,  thirteen  years  before  'The  Raven' 
was  published,  he  already  makes  use  of  birds  as  symbols  of 
Nemesis  or  Destiny,  and  many  of  the  passages  are  nearly  identi- 
cal in  thought  with  some  of  Coleridge's  lines.  That  Poe  was 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  Coleridge  at  that  time  is  shown  by 
his  eulogistic  reference  to  him  in  the  preface  to  this  early  edition 
of  his  poems.  The  special  influence  which  Coleridge  had  upon 
Poe  relates  to  the  development  of  his  own  poetical  genius,  and, 
to  be  understood,  requires  a  short  digression  from  the  main  sub- 
ject. 

"About  1773,  Gottfried  August  Biirger,  a  poor  student  at  Got- 
tingen,  wrote  a  ballad  under  the  title  of  'Lenore. '  The  compo- 
sition of  this  ballad  was  due  to  Herder's  famous  appeal  to  the 
poets  of  Germany  for  the  development  of  a  national  spirit  in 
poetry.  Lenore  was  modeled  upon  the  ancient  ballad  forms  as 
Biirger  found  them  in  the  collections  of  Bishop  Percy,  Mother- 
well, and  Ossian.  From  these  and  other  relics  of  folk-songs,  as 
well  as  from  the  r.tudy  of  Shakespeare,  he  evolved  a  theory  as  to 
the  requirements  of  a  poem  which  should  endure— a  poem,  in 
short,  which  should  possess  a  universal,  and  therefore  a  national 
interest.  The  ballad  was  written  in  strict  accord  with  the  theory, 
and  its  success  justified  its  author's  conclusions.  It  was  sung 
and  recited  by  all  classes  throughout  Germany,  and  its  author, 
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according  to  Mme.  de  Stael,  was  more  famous  than  Goethe.  The 
poem  was  translated  into  nearly  every  language.  In  England  it 
had  seven  different  translators,  among  them  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Pye  the  poet  laureate.  It  was  set  to  music  in  many  forms,  and 
is  said  to  have  inspired '  The  Erl  King"  of  Schubert.  To  the  artists 
it  was  equally  suggestive.  Ary  Scheffer  and  Horace  Vernet  both 
painted  pictures  which  had  for  their  subjects  some  episode  iu  the 
poem,  while  two  of  the  greatest  illustrators  of  the  day,  Maclise 
and  Bartolozzi,  found  it  worthy  of  their  best  efforts. 

"Nor  did  the  poets  escape  its  influence.  In  England,  Keats, 
Shelley,  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth  either  imitated  or 
were  inspired  by  it.  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  were  of  all  most 
deeply  affected  by  its  influence.  From  the  evidence  at  hand  it  is 
apparent  that  the  two  poets  based  their  famous  new  departure  in 
poetry  upon  BUrger's  poetic  theory,  which  had  been  formulated 
in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  volume  containing 
'Lenore;'  also,  that  Coleridge's  greatest  poems,  including 'The 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner'  and  'Christabel,'  were  its  direct 
result.  It  is  this  theory  which  is  the  foundation  of  Poe's  'Philos- 
ophy of  Composition,'  and  Poe  was  the  lliird  poet  to  be  made 
famous  by  the  careful  application  of  it  to  his  work.  It  is  a  stri- 
king confirmation  of  these  facts  that  the  productions  in  which  Poe 
most  faithfully  conformed  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Burger  are  of 
all  his  writings  those  which  have  been  considered  by  the  critics  as 
best  worth  preserving. 

"The  famous  theory  whose  effects  have  been  so  far-reaching  is 
e.\lremely  simple.  It  is  based  upon  fundamental  principle  of 
esthetics,  that  art,  to  endure,  must  deal  with  experiences  common 
to  all  men.  Simplicity  of  phrase,  the  narrative  form,  the  refrain, 
and  particularly  the  use  of  the  supernatural,  are  the  ancient  and 
essential  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 

"Biirger's  poems  were  well  known  in  this  country  before  1840, 
but  Poe  undoubtedly  leceived  his  knowledge  of  the  theory  from 
Mme.  de  Stael  and  from  'The  Lyrical  Ballads.'  This,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  the  volume  of  poems  whose  publication  in  1798 
marked  the  apostasy  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  from  the 
classic  models.  In  the  appendix  to  the  second  edition  their  rea- 
sons are  set  forth  at  length,  and  Burger's  ideas  are  referred  to 
with  enthusiasm.  It  is  this  explanation  which  Poe  quotes  in  the 
introduction  to  his  'Juvenile  Poems.'  The  succession,  therefore, 
is  uninterrupted  :  Burger  formulated  his  theory  in  the  essaj'  pre- 
fixed to  the  edition  of  his  poems  published  in  177S  ;  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  apjilied  it  and  quoted  it  in  'The  Lyrical  Ballads'  in 
iSoo;  while  Poe,  in  his  turn,  quoted  it,  as  adopted  by  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge,  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  his  poems  in  1S31, 
and  finally  by  its  complete  application  made  the  chief  success  of 
his  life. 

"It  is  clear  from  this  that  Poe  was  far  from  being  the  literary 
mountebank  he  is  generally  pictured.  From  his  earliest  youth  he 
seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  unity  of  purpose,  an  unswerv- 
ing application  of  proven  means  to  a  desired  end,  which  indicates 
in  him  the  possession  of  qualities  that  are  even  Philistine,  so  re- 
spectable are  they.  As  for  Poe's  weaknesses,  some  day,  perhaps, 
they  may  find  a  critic  such  as  Fran(,'ois  Villon  found  in  Stevenson, 
and  Coleridge  in  Walter  Pater,  who  will  judge  them  together 
with  his  genius  as  alike  the  expression  of  a  nature  too  keenly 
responsive  to  the  exigencies  of  life." 


GEORGE   ELIOT'S   ETHICS. 

AS  a  great  mountain,  from  which  one  has  had  wide  and  en- 
trancing views,  remains  fixed  in  the  memory,  and  is,  if 
accessible,  frequently  revisited,  so  a  superior  author  attracts 
mental  pilgrimages,  and  at  each  return  of  the  visitor  gives  some 
new  or  enhances  some  old  impression.  Under  the  title  of  "George 
Eliot  Revisited."  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell,  writing  for  The  Con- 
temporary Review,  after  traversing  the  familiar  ground  of  the 
make-up  of  her  various  novels,  proceeds  to  analyze  some  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  George  Eliot's  mind  and  teaching.  He 
places  first  among  the  subjects  of  this  analysis  her  religious 
thought,  saying  that  one  who  was  her  intimate  friend  has  told 
him  that,  tho  not  formally,  she  was  essentially  and  profoundly  a 
Positivist.     Another  friend  writes  : 

"  That  the  mind  of  her  who  penned  these  novels  was  profoundly  religious, 
no  render  cun  doubt.  .  .  .  When,  liowevcr,  we  attempt  closely  to  define  the 


religion  in  which  George  Eliot  rested,  our  task  is  difficult.  We  find  in  her 
the  most  marvelous  power  of  putting  herself  in  the  position  of  the  holders 
of  all  creeds,  so  deep  was  her  sympathy  with  every  form  in  which  the  relig- 
ious instincts  have  expressed  themselves.  The  simple  faith,  half  pagan, 
but  altogether  reverent,  of  Dolly  Winthrop;  the  sensible,  luatter-of-fact, 
and  honorable  morality  ot  Mr.  Irwine;  the  aspirations  of  a  modern  St. 
Theresa  ;  the  passionate  fervors  of  Dinah,  were  understood  and  reverenced 
by  her.  All  that  was  most  human,  and  therefore  most  divine,  most  enno- 
bling.and  most  helpful,  was  assimilated  by  her.  The  painful  bliss  of  asceti- 
cism, the  rapture  of  Catholic  devotion,  the  satisfaction  which  conies  of 
self-abnegation,  were  realized  by  her  as  tho  she  had  been  a  fervent  Catholic. 
IJut  the  ground-tone  of  her  thought  was  essentially  and  intensely  Protes- 
tant.    She  could  not  submit  herself  completely  to  any  external  teacher." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Russell  remarks: 

"For  those  to  whom  the  faith  of  Christendom  is  as  vital  air,  the 
history  of  George  Eliot's  religious  thought  is  preeminently  pain- 
ful. Very  early  in  life  she  broke  away  from  the  Evangelical  be- 
liefs in  which  she  had  been  educated,  and  before  her  first  volume 
was  published  she  was  no  longer  a  Christian.  Yet  who  can  read 
her  description  of  Dinah  Morris's  preaching  on  the  green,  her 
prayers  and  entreaties,  'written'  to  quote  George  Eliot's  own 
words,  'with  hot  tears,  as  they  surged  up  in  my  own  mind,' 
without  the  deep  conviction  that  the  author  had  once  known  the 
intensity  and  the  power  of  a  fervid  faith?  This  impression  is 
even  deepened  when  we  follow  her  in  the  beautiful  words  of  the 
prayer,  too  sacred  for  transcription,  with  which  Dinah  melts  and 
heals  the  broken  heart  of  Hetty  in  the  condemned  cell ;  or  when 
she  claims  our  love  and  admiration  for  the  heroic  courage  of  the 
young  preacher  in 'Janet's  Repentance,'  battling  at  once  with 
religious  intolerance  and  physical  decay ;  or,  when  again,  she 
thrills  our  hearts  with  the  Baptist-sternness,  the  Christ-like  ten- 
derness of  Savonarola's  message  to  guilty  Florence. 

"Still,  as  we  follow  in  order  the  gradual  development  of  her 
mind  as  expressed  in  her  works,  we  find  ever  less  and  less  recog- 
nition of  the  truth  and  power  of  the  Gospel ;  ever  more  and  more 
of  the  substitution  of  moral  duty  for  religious  faith  ;  ever  an  in- 
creasing sense  of  darkness  and  hopelessness  and  impending  anni- 
hilation, in  the  prospect  of  death.   .   .  . 

"The  most  painful  feature  of  the  history  is  that,  with  the  loss 
of  belief  in  a  personal  God,  came  the  loss  of  belief  in  a  personal 
immortality.  And  in  this  'eclipse  of  faith'  George  Eliot  died. 
Not  even  a  gleam  of  sunset  light  was  permitted  to  irradiate  the 
gloom.  I  have  heard  that  when  Sir  Andrew  Clark  entered  the 
sick-room  he  found  that  she  had  already  sunk  into  the  final 
stupor,  without  even  realizing  that  she  was  dangerously  ill. 
From  that  darkened  chamber  of  bereavement  and  anguish  we 
turn  away  with  the  words  which  she  herself  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Rufus  Lyon  : 

"  '  Tho  3  would  not  want  only  grasp  at  ease  of  mind  through  an  arbitrary 
choice  of  doctrine,  I  can  not  but  believe  that  the  merits  of  the  Divine  Sacri- 
fice are  wider  than  our  utmost  charity.'  " 

Turning  from  George  Eliot's  religious  thought  to  its  necessary 
complement  in  her  ethical  system — her  sense  of  duty — Mr.  Rus- 
sell says : 

"No  novelist,  and  scarcely  any  professional  moralist,  has  dwelt 
with  more  insistence  or  more  varied  force  on  this  ennobling 
theme.  Her  sense  of  duty  includes  in  its  imperious  purview  every 
relation  of  public  and  private  life.  The  duty  of  the  landowner, 
of  the  politician,  of  the  parish-priest;  the  duty  of  parent  to  child, 
of  brother  to  sister,  of  the  young  man  to  the  woman  of  his  choice, 
of  wife  to  husband,  of  husband  to  wife — these  are  the  favorite 
themes  of  each  different  tale.  Each  succeeding  agony  or  sorrow- 
in  the  long  and  often  complicated  chain  of  misfortune  is  traced 
hojTie  with  relentless  pertinacity  to  its  source  in  some  failure  of 
moral  duty.  Nor  are  the  demands  of  duty  satisfied  and  its  con- 
sequent blessings  attained  by  a  mere  discharge  of  mutual  obliga- 
tions. George  Eliot's  sense  of  duty  was  that  higher  and  com- 
pleter one  which  includes  our  duty  to  ourselves.  Our  warfare 
with  the  foe  within,  the  necessity  of  self-mastery  and  self- 
control,  the  blessedness  of  self-forgetfulness  and  self-surrender 
— these  are  her  chosen  themes.  Nor.  again,  is  the  ideal  of  duty 
attained  by  abstinence  from  those  glaring  and  palpable  breaches 
of  it  which  grate  upon  the  common  conscience,  and  only  require 
to  be  stated  in  order  to  be  condemned.  George  Eliot's  special 
value  as  a  moral  teacher  lies  in  the  stern  insistence  with  which 
she  makes  us  see  our  own  hidden  and  less  obvious  vices ;  our 
pettinesses,  our  selfishnesses,  our  sins  of  harshness,  of  coldness, 
of  unsympathy  ;  and  forces  us  to  recognize  in  the  ruin  of  another's 
happiness  the  handiwork  of  some  little  fault  of  character  or  action 
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which  was  concealed  from  all  outside,  and,  till  she  revealed  it, 
only  half-known  to  ourselves.  Of  course,  so  high  an  ideal  of 
duty  involved  a  correspondingly  high  notion  of  the  beauty  of 
sacrifice.  To  live  for  others  in  the  humble  offices  of  common 
duty;  to  die  for  others  in  the  flames  of  martyrdom,  or  the  less 
heroic  pangs  of  domestic  drudgery  and  unrequited  love,  forms 
her  ideal  of  the  truly  enviable  fate.  The  same  absolute  self- 
forgetfulness.  seeking  no  reward  here  or  hereafter,  colors  even 
her  conception  of  that  impersonal  immortality  to  which  alone  she 
permitted  herself  to  aspire — 

'  O  may  I  j»in  the  choir  invisible 
Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence  :  live 
In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 

....  in  scorn 
For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self.' 

"Surely,  even  in  this  vulgar  age  of  Mammon-worship  and  self- 
pleasing  we  may  esteem  the  teacher  of  so  sublime  a  creed  at  least 
as  truly  one  of  our  great  benefactors,  as  tho  she  had  invented 
new  facilities  of  communication,  or  amplified,  by  a  fresh  discov- 
ery, our  means  of  physical  enjoyment. 

"In  George  Eliot's  philosophy  of  life  two  or  three  ruling  ideas 
are  manifest.  In  the  first  place,  she  was  as  conspicuously  as  pos- 
sible the  reverse  of  a  fatalist.  She  believed  absolutely  in  the 
freedom  and  responsibility  of  the  individual  will.  She  held  that 
we  fashion  our  own  characters  and  lives,  and  was  much  less  dis- 
posed than  many  thinkers  to  attribute  their  determining  qualities 
to  the  force  of  circumstances.     She  herself  has  said  : 

•Our  deeds  shall  travel  with  us  from  afar, 
And  what  we  have  been  makes  us  what  we  are.* 

"Again,  she  had  a  melancholy  conviction  of  the  irreparable 
nature  of  human  experience.  She  believed  with  all  her  heart  the 
stern  truth  that  in  the  physical  world  there  is  no  forgiveness  of 
sins.  Again  and  again  we  have  the  same  note  of  quiet  sorrow 
over  the  irrevocable  fi.xity  of  the  past.     For  example  : 

"  '  O  the  anguish  of  that  thought  that  we  can  never  atone  to  our  dead  for 
the  stinted  affections  we  gave  them,  for  the  light  answers  we  returned  to 
their  plaints  or  their  pleadings,  for  the  little  reverence  we  showed  to  that 
sacred  human  soul  that  lived  so  close  to  us,  and  was  the  divinest  thing  God 
had  given  us  to  know  !'  " 

We  are  tempted  to  make  one  more  extract — the  following : 

"George  Eliot's  belief  was  that  even  the  most  commonplace 
lives  are  underlaid  with  tragedy.  On  occasion  she  can  heighten 
the  interest  of  a  dramatic  scene  by  invoking  the  more  sublimely 
tragic  powers — the  destructive  energy  of  angry  Nature,  or  the 
even  deadlier  wrath  of  human  hatred.  But  these  situations  are 
rare.  The  majority  of  her  tales  derive  their  tragedy  from  the 
hidden  sufferings  of  wounded  hearts ;  from  the  fruitless  pangs 
of  unrequited  love,  or  the  gnawing  remorse  which  dogs  successful 
sin.  Her  genius  combines  the  powers  of  the  telescope  and  micro- 
scope ;  it  sweeps  the  wide  horizon  of  events  and  forces  which 
have  moved  the  world  ;  it  directs  our  gaze  to  the  teeming  life 
beneath  our  daily  feet,  and  reveals  the  microcosm  of  a  single 
water-drop.  George  Eliot  has  taught  us  to  sympathize  with  the 
great  movements  of  humanity  which  have  upheaved  empires,  and 
changed  the  face  of  religions,  and  have  raised  up  generations  of 
heroes  for  their  accomplishment,  and  have  scattered  abroad  their 
seed  in  the  blood  of  martyrs.  But  even  more  faithfully  and  bene- 
ficially has  she  led  us  to  recognize  the  unnoticed  tragedy  which 
lies  around  our  every-day  path,  which  is  the  product  of  events 
not  strikingly  impressive,  but  insignificant  and  even  vulgar;  and 
to  which  each  day  we  live  we  may  perhaps  be  unconsciously  con- 
tributing." 


JOSEFFY   AND    BRAHMS. 

WHEN  Joseffy  allowed  year  after  year  to  pass  without  play- 
ing for  any  one  but  his  neighbors  in  Tarrytown  and  his 
select  pupils  at  the  National  Conversatory,  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers began  to  fear  that  he  was  going  to  follow  the  example  of 
Liszt,  who  practically  closed  the  lid  of  his  piano,  as  far  as  the 
public  was  concerned,  thirty-nine  years  before  the  end  of  his  life. 
"Luckily,"  says  the  critic,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck,  in  The  Looker- 

"Mr.  Joseffy  changed    his  mind,  and  altho    he  reappeared    in 
New  York  under  rather  unfavorable  auspices,  handicaped  by  a 


Brahms  concerto  and  Mr.  Damrosch  as  accompanist,  he  won  a 
triumph  acknowledged  by  the  whole  press  without  a  dissentient 
voice.  As  a  Brahms  player  he  has  no  superior,  tho  Brahms  plays 
his  own  works  differently  (with  less  elegance) .  I  have  also  heard 
Joseffy  play  certain  pieces  by  Schumann  and  others  of  the  roman- 
tic and  classical  schools  better  than  any  other  pianist  has  ever 
played  them  in  my  hearing  (and  I  have  heard  all  the  great 
pianists  from  Liszt  to  the  present  day) . 

"What  I  can  not  understand  in  Mr.  Joseffy  is  his  love  of  the 
austere,  ascetic  Brahms.  I  can  only  account  for  it  on  the  ground 
that  persistent  indulgence  in  the  sweets  of  Chopin,  and  those  who 
followed  Chopin  into  the  regions  of  pianistic  euphony,  has  so 
cloyed  his  appetite  that  he  now  seeks  relief  in  doses  of  quinin, 
quassia,  vermouth,  and  other  bitters.  I  feel  convinced  that  after 
he  has  cured  his  nerves,  he  will  again  prefer  music  that  sounds 
well  and  is  written  in  the  Chopinesque,  arpeggiated  style  which 
alone  enables  a  piano  to  reveal  its  full  beauty  of  tone. 

"My  esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  James  Huneker, 
thinks  I  haven't 'grasped  the  fact  that  Brahms  is  the  composer 
for  the  day,  that  his  very  austerity  and  reticence  in  orchestral 
colors  are  signs  of  his  sanity. '  I  admit  that  a  composer  may  sac- 
rifice sensuous  beauty  for  dramatic  characterization  (Wagner 
often  does  that) ,  but  I  can  find  neither  dramatic  characterization 
nor  sensuous  beauty— nor  emotional  warmth— in  most  of  Brahms's 
works.  What  I  do  find  is  themes  in  place  of  ideas,  and  I  care 
very  little  for  the  contrapuntal  ingenuity  with  which  these  themes 
are  developed.  Ideas  are  what  I  look  for  in  music— ideas,  and 
not  mere  erudition  and  clever  workmanship,  especially  if  the 
orchestral  colors  are  'austere  and  reticent.'  I  have  never  yet 
been  surfeited  by  the  sight  of  beautiful  women  or  the  sound  of 
beautiful  music,  and  I  suspect  that  in  these  things  most  music- 
lovers  are  as  insatiable  sensualists  as  the  Oriental  Theophile 
Gautier.  Women  and  music  should  be  beautiful,  cordial,  emo- 
tional, not  'austere  and  reticent'  Asceticism  will  never  take  the 
place  of  estheticism.  However,  if  Mr.  Huneker  likes  musical 
quinin  and  quassia— /rc;^// .-' " 


DANIEL  DEFOE'S  JOURNALISTIC  TOUCH. 

'"pHE  author  of  "Robinson  Crusoe"  will  probably  ever  be 
A  looked  upon  as  a  "single-book"  man,  yet.  as  is  well  known. 
his  bibliography  is  quite  extensive.  A  puzzle  to  the  critics  of 
English  literature,  from  Charles  Lamb  down,  is  the  fact  that  of 
all  Defoe's  romances  and  other  works,  but  one  became  popular, 
for  his  style  is  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  in  all.  Wri- 
ting for  Book  Reviews,  Mr.  H.  Morse  Stephens  makes  a  study  of 
Defoe's  literary  style,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  in 
the  constant  practise  of  daily  writing,  sometimes  in  pamphlets 
and  sometimes  in  news-letters,  corresponding  to  the  work  of  a 
modern  journalist,  that  he  gained  the  easy  style  and  the  faculty 
of  always  avoiding  tiresome  dulness  which  made  him  the  prince 
of  English  narrators.     We  quote  : 

"Professor  Minto  in  his  volume  upon  Defoe,  in  the 'English 
Men  of  Letters'  series,  has  remarked  that  the  author  of  'Robinson 
Crusoe'  was  essentially  a  journalist,  but  neither  he  nor  Defoe's 
numerous  biographers  and  critics  have  ever  pointed  out  that 
Defoe  owes  his  characteristic  merits  and  demerits  to  his  journal- 
istic training.  If  an  experienced  journalist  of  the  present  day, 
whose  duties  had  lain  in  the  collection  of  the  ordinary  facts  of 
daily  life  as  a  newspaper  reporter  and  in  the  writing  of  timely 
editorial  articles,  and  who  had  never  been  employed  in  any  purely 
literary  capacity,  were  asked  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  to  draw  upon 
his  recollections  of  the  men  and  thrings  he  had  seen  and  to  build 
up  a  romantic  story,  he  would  probably  produce  fiction  of  the 
same  genre  as  the  works  of  Defoe.  It  must  be  premised  also  that 
the  said  journalist  should  have  sprung  from  the  same  grade  of 
society  as  Defoe  and  should  not  have  had  the  advantages  of  a 
college  education.  It  is  absolutely  startling  to  compare  a  few 
pages  taken  at  random  from  any  of  Defoe's  romances  with  the 
descriptive  reports  which  fill  the  pages  of  the  New  York  news- 
papers. The  literary  method  of  the  reporter  of  modern  days  and 
of  Defoe  is  identical.  Allowance  of  course  must  be  made  for  the 
difference  in  point  of  view  between  the  early  days  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  these  latter  days  of  the  nineteenth,  and  of 
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course  the  actual  language  used  shows  considerable  differences. 
But  the  method  is  the  same.  There  is  the  same  introduction  of 
minute  details  intended  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  absolute 
veracity  of  the  writer's  tale;  there  is  the  same  adherence  to  de- 
scription of  facts  rather  than  to  analysis  of  emotions,  and  both 
Defoe  and  the  newspaper  reporter  endeavor  to  depict  what  really 
happens  and  not  to  give  reasons  why  events  turn  out  as  they  do. 
It  is  with  no  desire  to  depreciate  Defoe's  genius  for  narration 
that  this  parallel  between  Defoe  and  the  New  York  reporter  is 
drawn.  It  is  the  method  of  his  work  and  the  characteristics  of 
his  literary  style  that  the  comparison  illustrates,  and  it  supplies 
the  reason  why  Defoe  stands  out  a  solitary  figure  in  the  English 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  were  indeed  plenty 
of  writers  for  the  press  during  that  period,  but  they  were  most  of 
them  men  of  education  like  Amherst  and  Henry  Fielding  and 
Lord  Chesterfield  and  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  literary  style  had  been 
molded  by  their  knowledge  of  the  classics  and  whose  position 
was  not,  like  that  of  Defoe,  purely  journalistic.  There  were  also 
among  the  writers  for  the  periodical  press  and  for  the  weekly 
news-letters  many  writers  whose  names  are  now  forgotten,  who 
reported  events  at  home  or  in  foreign  countries  with  as  much 
fidelity  as  Defoe,  but  who  were  never  led  on  after  a  long  career 
of  journalism  to  devote  their  Huent  pens  to  the  writing  of 
romance.  The  numerous  imitators  of  Defoe  had  not  had  his  ex- 
perience and,  therefore,  could  not  rival  him  in  narrative  power; 
they  considered  it  enough  to  draw  their  themes  from  the  life  of 
pickpockets  and  pirates  to  equal  his  triumphant  successes.  It 
may  be  again  repeated  that  the  characteristics  of  Defoe's  style 
were  due  to  his  journalistic  experience,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
had  traveled  much,  observed  much,  and  acquired  the  habit  of 
grasping  and  remembering  minute  details.  If  further  proof  were 
needed  that  it  was  past  experience  and  not  imagination  that 
Defoe  drew  upon  for  his  romances,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
he  was  fifty-eight  years  old  when  he  published  'Robinson  Crusoe' 
in  1 719,  and  that,  having  once  found  the  road  to  success,  he  pub- 
lished within  the  next  fourteen  months  'The  King  of  the  Pirates,' 
*The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell,'  'The 
Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,'  and  'The  Life,  Adventures  and  Piracies 
of  Captain  Singleton.'  It  was  in  January,  1722,  only  eighteen 
months  later,  that  he  published  'Moll  Flanders,'  and  in  the  same 
year  'The  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year'  and  'Colonel  Jacque,' 
which  were  followed  up  in  1724  by  'Roxana'  and 'A  New  Voyage 
Around  the  World.'  Such  astonishing  fertility  of  production 
would  have  been  impossible  for  a  young  man  or  a  young  writer; 
Defoe's  memory  must  have  been  stored  with  carefully  observed 
and  well-remembered  incidents  and  details  to  make  such  a 
stupendous  series  of  literary  achievements  possible.  " 

The  question  maybe  asked  whether,  if  Defoe's  genius  is  merely 
that  of  a  particularly  sagacious  and  experienced  newspaper  re- 
porter, any  advantage  is  to  be  gained  in  reading  his  narratives 
and  romances,  always  excepting  the  immortal  "  Robinson  Crusoe. " 
On  this  point  Mr.  Stephens  says  : 

"From  Defoe's  pages  can  be  learned  with  much  more  certainty 
and  fidelity  than  from  the  pages  of  any  other  writer  how  English- 
men lived  and  thought  and  dressed  themselves  and  got  tljeir 
meals  and  trafficked  and  fought  and  swore  and  loved  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  reporter's  eye  stood  him 
in  good  stead  and  his  reporter's  style  enabled  him  faithfully  to 
depict  what  he  faithfully  observed.  Take,  for  instance,  the  pas- 
sages in  'Moll  Flanders'  and  in  'Colonel  Jacque,'  in  which  life  on 
^he  tobacco  plantations  on  the  Potomac  are  described.  No  great 
wealth  of  words  is  used,  but  the  actual  lives  of  the  convicts  on 
the  plantations  and  of  the  wealthy  planters  are  brought  vividly  to 
the  imagination.  It  is  possible,  so  it  is  said,  to  identify  the  very 
site  of  the  plantation  on  which  Colonel  Jacque  worked  as  a  con- 
vict boy.  and  in  the  later  pages  of  that  romance,  when  the  adven- 
turous planter  returns  to  his  Virginia  home,  the  story  of  his  suc- 
cessful trading  ventures  with  the  Spanish  colonies  demonstrates 
the  growth  and  nature  of  the  smuggling  trade  which  led  to  the 
outbreak  of  war  b„'t\veen  England  and  Spain  in  1739  better  than 
all  the  explanations  of  historians.  Tliis  is  the  quality  which 
makes  Defoe's  romances  and  narratives,  other  than  'Robinson 
Crusoe'  of  perennial  and  al)iding  interest.  Those  who  have  read 
only  the  tale  of  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  in  which  Defoe  was,  by 
the  very  nature  of  his  theme,  precluded  from  dwelling  on  the 
details  of  contemporary  life  in  the  busy  worhl,  can  have  no  idea 
of  his  graphic  power  in  depicting  the  meanest  details  of  the  lives 
of  the  men  and  women  in  the  early  days  of  that  eighteenth  cen- 
tury which  was  to  witness  th«  expansion  of  England  into  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States  of  America." 


Miniature- Painting  in  England.— "In  the  period  of 
neglect  of  the  art  which  followed  the  discoveries  of  Talbot  and 
Daguerre,"  says  Mr.  J.  J.  Foster  in  The  Art  Journal  (April), 
"miniature-painting  well-nigh  perished  of  inanition,  so  that  a 
popular  belief  arose  that  the  art  had  altogether  ceased  to  be  prac- 
tised. Hence,  as  recently  as  1885,  we  find  a  leading  article  in 
The  Times  apropos  to  the  death  of  Robert  Thorburn,  A.R.A., 
declaring  that  his  vocation  had  collapsed,  and  speaking  of  this 
heir  of  an  art  which  had  flourished  for  centuries  as  a  man  who 
found  himself  'stranded  with  a  cargo  of  unsalable  talents;'  it 
likened  him  to  an  owner  of  a  cellar  of  rare  wines  whose  friends 
had  with  one  consent  turned  teetotallers;  and,  again,  compared 
his  fate  to  that  of  a  hand-loom  weaver,  when  the  new  machinery 
was  introduced.  But  with  all  respect  to  I'he  Times,  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  mutability  of  things  human,  and  to  the  changes  of 
that  most  capricious  thing  called  taste,  I  believe  an  important  art 
does  not  die  quite  so  easily,  and  this  particular  one  which  we  are 
now  considering  is  deep-rooted,  it  is  nourished  by  some  of  our 
deepest-lying  national  characteristics;  in  a  word,  it  is  our  fond- 
ness for  home,  and  our  attachment  to  those  who  make  it  so  dear 
to  us,  that  give  vitality  to  portraiture,  and  perennial  freshness  to 
every  branch  of  it.  While  confessing  our  faith  in  the  future  of 
miniature-painting,  it  must  be  owned  that  photography  put  min- 
iatures out  of  fashion  ;  their  ineffectual  fires  paled  rapidly  beneath 
the  rays  of  the  rising,  new,  and  wondrous  sun-painting,  so  that  a 
generation  which  had  cheerfully  given  its  hundred  guineas  for  a 
Ross,  a  Newton,  or  a  Bone,  suddenly  ceased  to  care  for  such,  and 
disastrous  indeed  were  the  immediate  results.  But  now  it  is  seen 
clearly  enough  that,  while  photography  can  claim  the  advantages 
of  rapidity,  of  cheapness,  and  of  a  veracity  often  painful,  it  is  as 
yet  but  a  handmaid  to  Art,  useful  indeed,  but  not  a  substitute 
for  a  master-hand." 


NOTES. 

Verestchagin,  the  Russian  artist,  has  a  glass  studio  in  his  home  near 
Paris  which  revolves  on  wheels.  The  movement  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
windlass  conveniently  placed  beside  the  artist's  easel,  and  by  this  ingenious 
contrivance  he  is  enabled  to  paint  the  whole  day  with  the  sunlight  falling 
in  one  direction  on  models  and  drapery. 

Joh:^  Philip  Sousa,  the  popular  band-master,  accompanied  by  his 
"good  men  and  true,"  has  recently  closed  a  phenomenally  successful  trip, 
a  few  particulars  of  which  are  almost  staggering  in  their  significance.  In 
eleven  weeks  this  season  Sousa  and  his  band  traveled  i2,qoi  miles,  giving 
140  concerts  to  an  aggregation  of  225,000  people.  — 77rtf  Keynote. 

The  story  is  told  that  Sarasate  once  found  his  memory  deserting  him  at  a 
recital ;  he  discovered  the  reason,  however,  in  time  to  prevent  a  failure. 
A  lady  was  fanning  herself  in  the  front  row  of  stalls.  The  violinist  stopped 
playing  and  said  :  "Madame,  how  can  1  play  two-four  time  when  vou  are 
beating  six-eight?"  The  lady  stopped  fannmg  and  the  recital  continued 
successfully. 

In  the  course  of  the  new  constructions  in  the  Waehring  suburb  of  Vienna 
an  old  haunt  of  Franz  Schubert's  has  been  opened  up.  It  was  established 
as  a  cabaret  with  a  garden  attached  in  1771  by  a  restaurateur  named  Bier- 
sack,  and  in  the  garden  still  stands  an  old  chestnnt-tree  beneath  which 
Schubert  composed  his  aubade,  "  Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark,"  to  Shakespeare's 
words.  At  present  it  bears  the  sign  of  Schubert's  Garden,, and  is  still 
famous    for   the  white  wine  of  which   he   was  so  londi.—  'J7ie  Etude. 

At  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial  drinking-fountain  erected  to  the 
memory  of  William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth  in  the  public  park  at  Cocker- 
mouth,  the  poet's  birthplace,  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
which  he  wrote  :  "I  rejoice  in  any  and  every  manifestation  of  honor  to- 
Wordsworth.  I  visited  his  house  when  a  boy,  and  when  a  young  man  had 
the  honor  of  ectertaining  him  more  than  once  in  the  Albanv.  I  revered  his. 
genius  and  delighted  in  his  kindness,  and  in  the  grave  and  "stately,  but  not 
austere,  dignity  of  his  manners.  Apart  from  all  personal  impression  and 
from  all  the  prerogatives  of  genius,  as  such,  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  having  done  so  much  for  our  literature  in  the  capital  points  of 
purity  and  elevation."  Mr.  Hayard.  the  American  Ambassador  wrote  : 
"In  America  our  debt  to  Wordsworth  has.  long  been  acknowledged,  and, 
happily  for  us,  his  gentle  influence  is  steadily  increasing,  and  is  more  and 
more  a  recognized  moral  and  social  force." 

"Few  books,"  says  T/ie  ll'esttninster  Gazette,  "have  attained  so  im- 
mediate and  extraordinary  success  as  the  late  Judge  Hughes's  masterpiece, 
'Tom  Brown's  School  Days.'  The  first  edition  was  published  in  April,  1857, 
and  November  of  the  same  year  saw  the  fifth  on  sale,  and  that,  too,  when 
the  price  of  the  book  was  half  a  guinea.  Since  then  it  has  never  lost 
ground  ;  it  has  been  reprinted  between  fifty  and  sixty  times  in  this  country 
—  the  sale  altogether  amounting  to  over  half  a  million— at  a  price  ranging 
from  loj".  (v/.  to  6</.,  and  in  the  United  States  an  almost  eqvial  popularity 
has  attended  it.  It  was  a  great  favorite  with  President  Ciarfield,  by  whom, 
when  he  was  a  schoolmaster,  it  was  often  recommended  to  his  pupils.  It 
has,  moreover,  been  translated  into  French,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  short- 
hand stutlents,  into  iilion<igraphv.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
Mr.  Hughes  wrote  the  book  whilst  he  was  a  teacher  at  a  night-school  in 
connection  with  St.  Mary's,  Bryanston-square.  He  read  the  manuscript 
one  evening  to  one  of  the  curates,  who  strongly  advised  him  to  publish  it. 
Like  many  other  books  that  have  become   famous,  it  was  rejected  by  one 

Cublisher  after  another,  and  there  is  a  story  told  that  Mrs.  Hughes,  who 
elieved  in  it  from  the  first,  offered  to  forego  her  annual  holida\  in  order 
that  the  author  might  have  funds  to  print  it  himself.  Once  it  did  see  the 
light,  its  success,  as  we  have  said,  was  phenomenal." 
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SCIENCE. 


BALDNESS   PRODUCED    BY  X   RAYS. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  effects  were  sought  for  eagerly  from  the 
newly  discovered  Rontgen  radiation  almost  as  soon  as  its 
existence  was  announced  by  its  discoverer  ;  but  so  far  the  seekers 
have  not  been  much  more  successful  than  those  who  for  a  century 
or  so  have  been  seeking  similar  effects  from  magnetism.  In  both 
cases  sensations  or  the  like  are  occasionally  reported,  but  con- 
firmatory observations  seem  to  be  wanting.  However,  Mr.  Tesla 
is  certain  that  he  has  noticed  a  benumbing  or  narcotic  effect  of 
the  rays  on  the  brain,  and  now  comes  Prof.  John  Daniell,  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  Tennessee,  who  reports,  in  a  letter  to 
Science  (April  lo),  a  still  more  remarkable  effect — namely,  a  kill- 
ing of  the  hair  where  the  rays  strike.     Says  Professor  Daniell : 

"The  most  interesting  observation  is  a  physiological  effect  of 
the  X  rays.  A  month  ago  we  were  asked  to  undertake  the  loca- 
tion of  a  bullet  in  the  head  of  a  child  that  had  been  accidentally 
shot.  On  the  29th  of  February  Dr.  William  L.  Dudley  and  I  de- 
cided to  make  a  preliminary  test  of  photographing  through  the 
head  with  our  rather  weak  apparatus  before  undertaking  the 
surgical  case.  Accordingly  Dr.  Dudley,  with  his  characteristic 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  science,  lent  himself  to  the  experiment. 
A  plate-holder  containing  the  sensitive  plate  was  tied  to  one  side 
of  his  head,  with  a  coin  between  the  plate  and  his  head,  and  the 
tube  was  set  playing  on  the  opposite  side  of  his  head.  The  tube 
was  about  one-half  inch  distant  from  his  hair,  and  the  exposure 
was  one  hour.  The  plate  developed  nothing;  but  yesterday, 
twenty-one  days  after  the  experiment,  all  the  hair  came  out  over 
the  space  under  the  X-ray  discharge.  The  spot  is  not  perfectly 
bald,  being  two  inches  in  diameter.  This  is  the  size  of  the  X-ray 
field  close  to  this  tube.  We,  and  especially  Dr.  Dudley,  shall 
watch  with  interest  the  ultimate  effect.  The  skin  looks  perfectly 
healthy,  and  there  has  been  no  pain  nor  other  indication  of  dis- 
order. I  called  attention  to  the  place  before  Dr.  Dudley  had 
himelf  noticed  it,  and  we  were  both  for  some  time  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  it,  as  we  had  no  previous  intimation  of  any  effect 
whatever. 

"But  this  little  incident  may  bear  a  suggestion.  The  X  rays 
are  as  yet  unexplained  ;  but  the  suggestion,  beginning  with  Pro- 
fessor Rontgen  himself,  has  more  than  once  been  made  that  they 
are  longitudinal  rather  than  transverse  vibrations.  It  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  a  longitudinal  displacement  of  the  ether  from  an 
electric  current,  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  a  well-known  method  of 
exterminating  hair,  that  of  sending  a  current  to  its  roots  by  a 
needle.  If  any  such  quasi-electric  current  has  resulted  from  the 
X-rays  the  effect  upon  the  hair  might  be  thus  accounted  for.  The 
intensity  of  the  discharge  was  not  sufficient  to  heat  the  tube  ex- 
cept very  slightly ;  and  the  occasional  small  electrostatic  spark 
from  the  surface  of  the  tube  to  the  hair,  but  which  was  hardly 
noticeable,  will  also  not  account  for  this  eft'ect. " 


THE   ALPINE  AFTERGLOW. 

IT  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  of  those  phenomena  of  nature 
that  are  the  most  beautiful  to  behold  are  also  the  most  in- 
teresting subjects  for  scientific  analysis  and  study.  The  rainbow, 
altho  Keats  reproachfully  declared  that  science  had  degraded  her 
to  "the  dull  catalog  of  common  things,"  is  certainly  none  the  less 
lovely  because  we  know  the  exact  path  of  the  sun's  rays  through 
the  raindrops,  neither  is  the  orchid  less  beautiful  since  Darwin's 
researches  on  the  fertilization  of  flowers  by  insects.  So  when  we 
read  that  scientific  men  have  analyzed  and  explained  the  beauti- 
ful Alpine  afterglow  that  so  many  travelers  have  gazed  on  with 
admiration,  we  need  not  fear  that  it  will  now  lose  its  beauty. 
The  phenomenon  has  long  been  studied,  but  it  has  acquired  fresh 
interest  from  a  new  theory  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  old 
ones.  The  whole  matter  is  set  forth  and  discussed  by  M.  H. 
Dufour  in  an  interesting  article  in  the  Revue  Scientifiqtie  (Paris), 
which  we  translate,  in  part,  below  : 


"An  observer  looking  at  the  Alps  when  they  are  lighted  up  by 
the  setting  sun  sees  the  hues  of  the  rocks  and  the  snows  changed 
into  tones  of  golden  yellow  and  purple  while  the  sun  is  setting 
behind  him  ;  these  tones  turn  more  and  more  toward  red  as  the 
sun  sinks,'  and  they  diminish  in  intensity  as  their  boundary  rises 
on  the  mountain  side,  till  finally  only  the  summits  glow,  and  then  ■ 
all  tint  of  yellow  or  pink  vanishes.  Soon  after  this  disappearance 
of  direct  illumination  the  mountain  appears  pale,  the  hues  of  the 
rocks  are  of  a  greenish  gray,  the  snow  is  a  dull  white ;  it  seems 
that  no  more  coloration  is  possible.  Nevertheless  it  sometimes 
happens— the  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  constant— that  the 
mountain  lights  up  anew,  at  the  end  of  a  number  of  minutes  that 
varies  with  the  altitude  ;  it  assumes  again  a  rosy  tint,  more  sub- 
dued than  that  due  to  the  sunset,  but  of  considerable  brilliancy. 
This  color  vanishes  like  the  first,  lingering  last  upon  the  sum- 
mits. It  is  this  new  illumination,  separated  by  a  period  of 
obscurity  from  that  which  is  due  to  the  last  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
that  is  called  in  the  Alps  the  'second  coloration,'  or  often  simply 
the  'coloration;'  Necker  de  Saussure  calls  it  the 'recoloration. ' 
The  German  name  of  Alpefigiie/ien  is  not  applied  necessarily  to 
the  recoloration,  for  which  the  term  Nachgliiheti  [afterglow],  in- 
dicated by  von  Bezold,  ought  to  be  reserved. 

"  In  some  very  rare  cases,  after  a  weakening  of  the  recoloration, 
there  is  a  new  increase  of  light  of  a  more  purplish  hue  than  the 
preceding,  less  intense  and  more  diffuse. 

"While  this  phenomenon  is  taking  place  on  the  part  of  the 
mountain  facing  the  sun,  the  characteristic  tints  of  sunset  are 
produced  in  the  West.  Their  succession  has  been  very  exactly 
described  ;  .  .  .  we  shall  not  reproduce  these  descriptions,  but 
note  simply  that  when  the  sun  is  4  to  f5  degrees  below  the  horizon 
a  purple  hue  begins  to  be  added  to  the  yellow  coloration  of  that 
region  of  the  sky  where  the  sun  has  disappeared.  This  purple 
color,  called  by  von  Bezold 'the  first  purple  light,'  is  very  bril- 
liant;  'it  colors  in  red  the  objects  placed  before  the  observer 
wLose  back  is  turned  toward  the  sun,'  says  this  author. 

"We  may  add  that  this  coloration  of  sunset  coincides  in  gen- 
eral with  the  recoloration  of  the  mountains. 

"It  is  this  rose  tint  of  sunset  which,  according  to  the  majority 
of  authors,  is  the  true  cause  of  the  coloration  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  illumined  under  the  influence  of  the  light  in  the  region 
of  the  sky  opposite  them.   .   .   . 

"M.  Amsler  explains  the  phenomenon  of  the  second  coloration 
by  referring  it  to  a  direct  action  of  the  solar  rays  ;  he  holds  that, 
in  certain  favorable  conditions,  when  the  air  has  been  powerfully 
heated,  the  temperature  may  fall  rapidly  as  we  rise,  so  that  the 
index  of  refraction  of  the  air  becomes  greater  with  the  height  in 
spite  of  the  diminution  of  pressure,  and  that  at  the  moment  of 
sunset  the  refracted  rays  rise,  forming  a  convex  line  at  the  side 
of  the  sun.  It  results  that  for  low  regions  the  sunset  occurs 
sooner  than  it  should  and  the  obscurity  that  accompanies  it  rises 
gradually.  After  this  period  of  the  phenomenon,  a  cooling  of  the 
mass  of  the  atmosphere  taking  place,  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not 
undergo  the  same  bending  and  enter  again  into  the  darkened 
area,  producing  a  second  coloration  which  is  the  'recoloration.' 

"This  new  illumination  begins  below  and  rises  gradually.  To 
support  his  explanation,  M.  Amsler  cites  the  fact  of  an  observa- 
tion of  the  reappearance  of  the  sun  after  an  apparent  setting. 

"M.  Maurer  raises  numerous  objections  against  the  theory  of 
M.  Amsler,  among  others  the  following:  i.  The  improbability 
of  a  lowering  of  temperature  as  great  as  that  demanded  by  the 
theory  to  explain  the  recoloration.  2.  The  fact  of  the  simultane- 
ous appearance  of  the  intense  hues  of  the  sunset  and  those  of  the 
second  coloration,  and  the  fact  that  when  the  luminous  phenom- 
ena of  sunset  are  very  intense  as  in  the  winter  of  18S3-84,  the 
coloration  of  the  Alps  was  also  very  intense.  3.  The  fact  that 
the  meteorological  conditions  of  February,  1894,  when  beautiful 
recolorations  were  observed,  were  not  at  all  favorable  to  the 
rapid  fall  of  temperature  required  by  Amsler 's  theory.   ..." 

To  these  criticisms  M.  Amsler  has  just  made  answer  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  [He]  acknowledges  that  it  is  probable  that  often  the  luminous 
phenomena  of  the  Alps  may  be  explained  by  the  purple  tints  of 
sunset  or  by  the  presence  of  bands  of  clouds,  but  asserts  that  this 
explanation  does  not  suffice  to  account  for  the  intensity  and  color 
of  a  certain  number  of  phenomena  observed  by  him.  He  remarks 
besides  that  the  variations  of  temperature  necessary  to  produce 
the  phenomena  of  refraction  on  which  the  theory  rests,  are  much 
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less  than  one  would  at  first  suppose;  o.oitoo.o3°  [Centigrade] 
to  the  meter  [yard]  are  sufficient  to  obtain  a  pronounced  rise 
in  the  course  of  the  rays  as  they  traverse  the  layer  of  air.  The 
conditions  of  rapid  variation  of  temperature  within  a  small 
height  should  often  be  realized,  and  he  cites  several  manifesta- 
tions of  this,  tho  they  can  not  be  otherwise  proved  except  by 
meteorological  observations,  which  give  us  no  information  on 
vertical  variations  of  temperature.  But  the  most  important  fact 
is  anew,  well-authenticated  observation  of  two  successive  settings 
of  the  sun.  by  M.  Hefti  Ruch,  at  the  Rigi  Kaltbad.  This  ob- 
server was  struck  with  the  phenomenon,  which  had  attracted  his 
attention  for  the  first  time,  tho  he  had  observed,  he  says,  numer- 
ous Alpine  glows. 

"We  may  conclude,  as  M.  Amsler  himself  does,  that  it  is  prob- 
able that  two  different  phenomena  may  cooperate  in  producing  a 
second  glow  after  sunset,  the  one  being  the  general  illumination 
due  to  the  coloration  of  sunset,  .  .  .  the  other,  probably  more 
rare,  being  the  phenomenon  of  refraction  studied  by  M.  Amsler. 
The  first  would  be  a  general  phenomenon  ;  the  second,  more 
localized,  would  be  observable  only  in  a  limited  number  of  cases. 

"Several  signs  permit  us  to  recognize  one  from  the  other:  M. 
Amsler  him.self  indicates  some  of  them.  The  phenomenon  of  the 
second  illumination  of  the  Alps  after  sunset  will  be  a  general 
phenomenon,  taking  place  equally  on  all  visible  summits,  if  it  is 
produced  by  the  colors  of  sunset,  for  this  optical  phenomenon  of 
high  atmospheric  regions  will  illumine  all  the  Alps,  and  will  be 
independent  of  the  local  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  lower 
layers. 

"The  second  coloration  studied  by  M.  Amsler  will  be  on  the 
contrary  much  more  local,  and  dependent  on  the  special  condi- 
tions of  the  atmospheric  layers  of  the  lower  regions  ;  it  might  be, 
on  the  same  evening,  intense  in  one  region  and  feeble  in  another." 

In  conclusion  M.  Dufour  calls  for  additional  observations  to 
clear  up  the  subject,  and  he  closes  as  follows : 

"We  believe  that  it  would  scarcely  be  scientific,  in  presence  of 
the  facts  of  observation,  to  reject  without  further  study  the  ex- 
planation that  M.  Amsler  proposes  for  a  certain  number  of  cases 
of  recoloration  ;  his  ingenious  hypothesis,  on  the  contrary,  invites 
new  observations  as  precise  as  possible.  If  this  result  be  attained 
the  discussions  that  this  new  theory  of  the  Alpine  glows  has 
raised  will  teach  us  to  know  better  one  of  the  most  beautiful  opti- 
cal phenomena  of  nature." — Translated  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


Cathode  Rays  After  All.— Prof.  Elihu  Thomson,  since 
writing  the  paper  that  was  recently  noticed  in  these  columns 
under  the  heading  "Anode  or  Cathode  Rays?"  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  and  manfully  acknowledges 
his  error  in  The  Electrical  IVorld  an  foUows  :  "Since  writing  my 
brief  statement  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  anode  was  possi- 
bly the  source  of  the  Rontgen  rays  within  the  Crookes  tube,  and 
not  the  cathode,  I  have  continued  my  experiments  and  investiga- 
tions, and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  mistaken,  the 
error  being  largely  due  to  the  particular  structure  of  the  tubes 
tested.  Indeed,  my  later  experiments  have  led  me  to  this  con- 
clusion, which  I  think  will  require  no  amendment,  namely,  that 
the  Rontgen  rays  are  produced  by  the  bombardment  of  any  sur- 
face within  the  Crookes  tube  by  cathode  rays,  or  the  radiant  mat- 
ter of  Crookes  ;  that  fluorescence  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it,  since  substances  which  are  bombarded  and  which  do  not  fluor- 
esce give  out  the  rays — notably  a  piece  of  platinum.  Lead  glass 
which  fluoresces  less  than  (ierman  glass  is  still  a  strong  source  of 
the  Rontgen  rays  when  bombarded  by  the  cathode  rays.  I  have 
also  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  more  fluorescence  there 
is  produced  by  the  bombardment  the  less  energy  will  be  available 
for  Rontgen  rays.  Another  result  of  my  observations  has  been  to 
determine  the  fact  that  the  Rontgen  rays  are  emitted  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  bombarded  surface,  and  are  not  special  to  any 
particular  direction.  They  are  even  emitted  backward,  toward 
the  cathode  from  which  the  rays  which  bombard  the  surface  are 
sent."  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Professor  Rowland 
and  others,  who  have  also  maintained  the  anodic  character  of  the 
rays,  still  remain  unconverted.  Recent  experimenters  find  evi- 
dence of  a  double  origin  of  the  rays,  so  possibly  both  sides  may 
be  right. 


A   NEW  THEORY  OF  JUPITER'S   RED   SPOT. 

THE  planet  Jupiter  and  its  huge  and  mysterious  red  spot  were 
the  subjects  of  a  recent  article  in  Ktionvledge  (London) , 
part  of  which  we  quoted  in  these  columns.  Mr.  A.  Stanley  Wil- 
liams now  writes  to  the  same  paper  (April)  giving  what  seems  to 
him  the  meaning  of  the  curious  appearances  seen  around  and  near 
the  spot.  We  quote  from  the  letter  and  give  the  accompanying 
diagram.  After  stating  his  conviction  that  "it  [the  spot]  actually 
acts  in  the  same  way  as,  and  has  some  analogy  to,  an  island  in  a 
river,"  Mr.  Williams  goes  on  to  describe  his  diagram  as  follows: 
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"A  is  the  South  equatorial  belt,  the  material  of  the  southern 
portion  of  which  rotates  at  approximately  the  same  rate  as  the 
red  spot ;  B  is  the  South  temperate  belt ;  C  is  the  red  spot  or 
island.  The  whole  of  the  surface  material  in  the  zone  E,  between 
A  and  B  (and  also  for  some  distance  south  of  B) ,  drifts  past  the 
red  spot  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  with  a  velocity  of  sixteen 
miles  per  hour.   .   .   . 

When  the  white  material  in  the  zone  2f  encounters  the  red  spot 
or  island  C,  it  meets  with  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  and  is 
obliged  to  force  a  passage  round  C  which  it  does  chiefly  on  the 
north  side  by  forcing  the  south  equatorial  belt  A  northward.  A 
portion  of  the  white  material  also  usually  passes  in  the  narrow 
channel  on  the  south  side  of  the  spot. 

"The  reason  why  the  main  channel  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
spot  would  appear  to  be  because  the  material  is  in  a  more  plastic 
state  near  the  equator  than  it  is  nearer  the  poles.  (This  is  also 
indicated  by  the  well-known  fact  that  the  equatorial  parts  of  the 
planet  are  the  chief  seat  of  disturbance  and  change,  and  the 
region  of  greatest  spottedness.)  So  that  there  is  less  difficulty 
in  forcing  A  northw^ard  than  B  southward. 

"Here  comes  an  important  point.  The  channels  north  and 
south  of  the  red  spot  are  together  narrower  than  the  main  channel 
^following  the  spot.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  cause  the  white 
material  to  be  heaped  up  in  the  region yV/^/ following  the  spot, 
and  also  in  the  channels  north  and  south  of  the  latter;  and  these 
regions  therefore  appear  whiter  than  the  average,  owing  to  the 
greater  depth  of  white  material,  thus  producing  the  bright  an- 
nulus  encircling  the  red  spot.  In  the  region  just  preceding  the 
latter,  the  meeting  of  the  two  currents  causes  eddying  and  com- 
motion of  the  white  material  before  it  finally  flows  off  along  the 
now  broad  channel  E  preceding  the  spot.  The  result  of  this 
eddying  and  commotion  is  to  make  appear  here  the  bright  indefi- 
nite patch  (part  of  the  annulus)  usually  visible,  even  when  the 
rest  of  the  annulus  is  comparatively  inconspicuous. 

"You  will  see  that  this  theory  seems  to  account  for:  (i)  The 
apparent  repulsion  of  the  South  equatorial  belt,  resulting  in  the 
great  bay  opposite  the  red  spot;  (2)  the  well-known  shoulder 
following  the  latter  ;  (3)  the  bright  annulus  surrounding  the  red 
spot;  (4)  the  bright  patch  (forming  part  of  the  annulus)  usually 
visible  at  the  preceding  end  of  the  spot;  (5)  the  broad  bright 
channel  always  seen  separating  the  spot  from  the  South  equa- 
torial belt.     And  all  this  in  the  simplest  way  possible. 

"It  is  true  that  I  can  not  imagine  what  kind  of  a  constitution 
the  red  spot  can  have  to  act  as  such  a  substantial  obstacle,  and 
yet  to  drift  about  as  it  has  done.  Nevertheless  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  foregoing  is  worth  suggesting." 


The  Engineering'  Xeu'S  rexaa.rV.&,  concerniiiR'  the  new  electric  locomotive 
that  carries  its  own  boiler  and  engine,  that  "the  plan  of  combining  in  a 
single  machine  a  boiler,  engine,  dynamo,  storage-battery,  and  electric 
motor  with  the  niuncrous  operating  and  controlling  devices  which  each 
require,  and  nil  for  the  purpose  of  propelling  a  car  along  a  railway  track, 
is  one  which  harmoni/.cs  much  better  with  the  French  mechanic's  penchant 
for  complication  than  the  American  jiractise  for  cluvising  tho  simplest  and 
niost  direct  means  of  reaching  a  desired  end.  .  .  .  No  matter  how  fast  the 
locomotive  may  run  or  how  skilfully  its  promoters  may  present  their 
estimates,  the  fact  will  remain  that  is  a  mechanical  absurdity  to  develop 
mechanical  power  on  a  locomotive  and  then  proceed  first  to  convert  it  into 
electric  current  antl  next  to  convert  that  current  back  into  mechanical 
power  in  order  to  apply  it  to  the  driving-wheels." 
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CHEMICAL   EFFECTS  OF  THE  SUN'S    RAYS. 

'■  I  "'HE  old  text-books  used  to  tell  us  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 
■^  contain  three  things  :  light,  heat,  and  actinism.  We  know 
now  that  these  three  things  are  one,  or  rather  that  the  effects 
ascribed  to  them  are  different  effects  of  one  and  the  same  radia- 
tion, which  when  it  raises  temperature  is  known  as  heat,  when  it 
affects  the  retina  as  light,  and  when  it  brings  about  chemical 
change  as  actinism.  It  remains  a  fact,  however,  that  this  last 
effect  has  been  much  less  studied  than  either  light  or  heat,  except 
in  some  special  and  limited  fields,  such  as  that  of  photography. 
Some  contributions  toward  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  it  are  made 
by  M.  Duclaux,  director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  at  Paris,  in  the 
yitinales  of  the  Institute.  We  quote  a  notice  from  The  British 
Medical  Journal  (April  4)  which  runs  as  follows  : 

"The  [chemical]  activity  of  the  rays  was  estimated  by  exposing 
solutions  of  oxalic  acid  of  known  strength  to  their  action.  The 
oxalic  acid  is  converted  with  more  or  less  rapidity  into  carbonic 
acid,  which  escapes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  the  degree 
of  acidity  of  the  solution  indicates  the  amount  of  the  oxalic  acid 
which  has  been  decomposed,  or  'burnt,'  to  use  M.  Duclaux's 
term.  The  results  showed,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  with  an 
overcast  sky  the  chemical  action  of  the  sun's  rays  was  much  less 
than  on  a  fine  day,  but  beyond  this  they  were  far  from  concor- 
dant. With  a  dappled  sky  or  with  light  cumulus  clouds  the  solar 
combustion  might  be  more  active  than  with  a  blue  sky  or  with  a 
slight  amount  of  cirrus.  In  a  word,  the  apparent  fineness  of  the 
day  is  not  in  any  way  related  to  its  chemical  activity  and  its 
hygienic  power.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  action  was  greater 
in  August  than  in  September.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
experience  of  every  photographer.  As  accounting  partly  for  the 
discrepancies  found  between  succeeding  days  both  equally  fine, 
M.  Duclaux  states  that  all  essential  oils  and  the  odors  sent  forth 
into  the  air  by  vegetation  diminish  the  actinic  power  of  the  radi- 
tions  which  reach  the  surface  of  the  soil.  A  succession  of  warm 
days  stimulating  vegetation,  and  in  mountainous  regions  increas- 
ing perhaps  the  amount  of  terebinthinate  odors  given  out  by  the 
fir  forests,  will  tend  to  render  the  air  more  impervious  to,  or  more 
capable  of  absorbing,  the  actinic  rays,  so  that  on  the  third  or 
fourth  in  a  succession  of  line  days  the  chemical  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  would  be  less  than  on  the  first.  This  difference  under  natu- 
ral conditions  would,  however,  be  diminished  by  another  observa- 
tion made  by  M.  Duclaux,  to  the  effect  that  when  in  a  liquid  the 
chemical  action  set  up  by  the  sun's  rays  has  once  been  started,  it 
continues  afterward  more  easily,  so  that  when  a  partly  overcast 
day  follows  a  fine  day  the  total  action  may  be  as  great,  or  nearly 
as  great,  on  the  second  as  on  the  first  day.  M.  Duclaux's  re- 
searches certainly  open  up  a  wide  field  for  research  ;  they  un- 
doubtedly have  a  bearing  on  many  hygienic  questions,  and  we 
may  echo  his  hope  that  his  paper  may  stimulate  others  to  prose- 
cute similar  inquiries." 


T 


Glass  Bricks. — Talconnier's  blown  glass-bricks,  which, 
says  The  Railway  Revie-u),  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
solid  blocks  of  glass  formerly  used  with  little  success  for  similar 
purposes,  are  very  light  and  strong.  "They  are,  in  fact,  hollow 
chambers,  so  shaped  as  to  facilitate  their  being  put  together  like 
other  building  blocks,  and  are  laid  so  as  to  present  an  ornamental 
appearance.  Made  in  this  fashion  the  bricks  fill  successfully  the 
part  of  double  windows  with  an  air-chamber  incased  in  a  double 
glass  wall,  and  they  are  consequently  an  efficient  preservation 
against  cold  as  well  as  against  heat,  and  good  insulators  of 
dampness  and  noise.  The  bricks  are  hermetically  sealed  while 
yet  hot,  thereby  preventing  foreign  substances  or  dust  from  soil- 
ing the  interior,  and  they  are  then  annealed  to  increase  their 
powers  of  resistance.  The  laying  of  the  bricks  is  plain  brick- 
layers' work,  the  vaults  being  constructed  over  a  center  of  wood, 
heavy  lime  mortar  or  light  cement  mixed  with  fine  sand  being 
used  after  the  whole  width  of  the  joint  around  the  brick  has  been 
covered  with  a  layer  of  sizing  of  a  light  tint  that  can  be  varied 
according  to  taste,  so  as  to  obtain  nice  effects  of  changing  colors 
if  desired.  The  glass  bricks,  it  is  said,  are  used  with  good  re- 
sults in  the  construction  of  greenhouses  and  conservatories,  as 
they  retains  the  stored  heat  for  a  long  time  ;  consequently  a  con- 
siderable economy  of  fuel  is  realized." 


A   REVERSING  STEREOSCOPE. 

HIS  recently  invented  instrument  is  thus  described  and  illus- 
trated   in   a   "  Causerie    Photographique"    (Photographic 
Gossip)  in  the  Revue  Scieniifiqt<e  (Paris.  March  28)  : 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  two  parts  of  a  stereoscopic  view 
taken  simultaneously  on  the  same  plate  with  a  binocular  camera 
are  transposed  when  they  are  seen  in  the  positive  print.  In  other 
words,  the  image  seen  and  received  through  the  left  objective  is 
found  at  the  right  of  the  positive  print,  and  vice  versa.  Conse- 
quently, in  looking 
at  it  our  left  eye  will 
see  the  right-hand 
image  and  our  right 
eye  the  left-hand 
image,  which  is  con- 
trary to  our  aim  of 
obtaining  stereo- 
scopic relief.  To  at- 
tain the  proper  re- 
sult, it  is  seen  that 
we  must  either  cut 
the  positive  print  in 
two  and  place  the 
two  halves  in  the 
nee  essary  relative 
position,  or  cut  the 
negative  plate  in  like 

manner,  or  make  use  of  some  special  form  of  printing-frame  to 
bring  about  the  transposition  automatically.  This  manipulation 
is  particularly  delicate  when  proofs  on  glass  are  to  be  made, 
and  these,  as  is  well  known,  produce  the  most  beautiful  stereo- 
scopic effects. 

"With  the  aim  of  obviating  this  transposition  of  the  two  halves 
of  the  picture,  Messrs.  Carpentier  and  Gaumont  have  invented  the 
reversing  stereoscope  that  we  illustrate  herewith. 

"By  means  of  totally  reflecting  prisms  the  transposition  takes 
place  automatically  in  the  instrument.  If,  in  fact,  we  substitute 
for  the  lenses  of  a  stereoscope  right-angled  isosceles  prisms,  so 
that  the  hypothenuse  faces  are  parallel  median  planes  passing  be- 
tween the  two  elements  of  the  stereoscopic  image,  and  large 
enough  to  take  in  the  entire  element,  each  element  will  be  re- 
flected as  in  a  mirror  by  the  hypothenuse  face  of  its  correspond- 
ing prism.  The  eyes  are  impressed  by  two  transposed  images, 
each  of  which  corresponds  to  that  which  the  eye  would  view 
naturally,  and  the  impression  of  stereoscopic  relief  results." — 
Translated  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


REVERSING  STEREOSCOPE 


GREAT   SPEED   ON    RAILROADS. 

HAVE  we  reached  the  limit  of  express-speed  on  railroads? 
Many  think  we  are  near  it,  not  because  we  can  not  get 
higher  power  than  that  now  at  our  disposal,  but  because  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air  increases  so  much  faster  than  our  speed  that 
presently  we  shall  not  be  able  to  force  our  locomotives  against  it. 
Hiram  S.  Maxim,  however,  is  not  of  this  opinion,  provided  we 
make  our  trains  of  the  proper  shape.  The  resistance,  he  says, 
is  due  to  the  irregular  form  of  our  trains  ;  if  we  make  a  locomo- 
tive with  smooth,  fine  lines,  as  we  make  a  yacht,  it  will  glide 
through  the  air  as  the  boat  does  through  the  water.  Some  prog- 
ress has  already  been  made  in  France  along  these  lines  by  fitting 
locomotives  with  pointed  prows  or  air-shields.  Mr.  Maxim's 
idea  appears  in  the  following  paragraphs,  which  we  quote  from 
his  article  in  the  "electrical  number"  of  Gassier' s  Magazine  : 

"I  see  no  reason  why  we  might  not  expect  to  double  the  speed 
of  steam-driven  railroad  trains.  Ordinary  electric  trains  should 
travel  at  the  rate  of  90  to  100  miles  an  hour  and  express  trains  at, 
say,  120 ;  but  in  order  to  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  so  to  con- 
struct the  carriages  as  to  enable  them  to  pass  through  the  air 
without  any  great  resistance.  The  train  should  be  pointed  at 
both  ends,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  all  in  one  piece ; 
even  the  wheels  and  axletrees  would  have  to  be  boxed  in.  I  find 
in  my  experiments  that  atmospheric  skin  friction  on  a  smooth 
surface  is  so  very  small  that  it  need  not  be  considered  as  a  factor 
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at  all,  but  the  power  required  to  drive  a  rough  or  irregular  body 
through  the  air  is  very  great. 

"Electricity  could,  of  course,  be  advantageously  employed  on 
existing  roads,  but  if  special  roads  were  to  be  constructed  a  com- 
paratively cheap  line  could  be  employed,  and  as  the  electrical 
train  would  be  vastly  lighter  than  the  steam  train,  extensive 
grading  and  tunneling  would  not  be  necessary.  The  line  might 
follow,  approximately,  the  contour  of  the  country. 

"In  the  steam-driven  train  great  power  is  required  to  enable  it 
to  mount  even  a  slight  gradient,  and  all  this  energy  is  wasted  in 
heat  and  friction  on  the  brakes  in  descending  the  next  grade. 
The  extra  amount  of  energy  consumed  by  an  electrically-driven 
train  in  mounting  a  gradient  could  again  be  utilized  in  descend- 
ing the  next  gradient,  because  the  descending  train,  moving  at 
a  high  velocity,  instead  of  having  its  speed  checked  by  the  use  of 
brakes,  could  turn  a  switch  in  such  a  direction  as  to  convert  the 
motors  themselves  into  generators,  which  would  actually  send  a 
current  into  the  line  which  would  be  available  for  the  use  of  other 
trains.  The  storing  of  energy  developed  by  a  descending  train 
has  always  been  a  desideratum  ;  it  is  quite  impracticable  to  use 
it  with  steam-driven  trains,  while  it  is  a  simple  matter  in  trains 
driven  by  a  cable  or  by  electricity. " 


Plants  and  Temperature.— Observations  made  three 
times  daily  on  the  temperature  of  the  trunk  of  a  box-elder  during 
January  to  July,  1S94,  are  discussed  in  iWitiiral  Science,  April, 
as  follows  :  "Through  the  entire  period  the  tree  temperature  was 
lower  than  that  of  the  air  in  the  morning  and  at  noon,  but  higher 
in  the  evening.  On  four  days  in  January  the  temperature  of  both 
tree  and  surrounding  air  fell  below  25°  C.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  tree  for  January  was  1.31°  C.  higher  than  that  of  the 
air ;  in  February  the  two  were  identical  ;  in  March  that  of  the 
tree  was  nearly  1°  C.  lower,  in  April  .85°  C.  higher,  and  in  May 
again  1.13^  C.  lower  than  that  of  the  air.  The  relatively  high 
temperature  of  the  tree  during  April  is  accounted  for,  at  any  rate 
in  part,  by  the  increased  metabolic  activity  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reproductive  organs.  Relations  of  another  kind 
between  plants  and  temperature  are  referred  to  in  the  January 
number  of  T/ie  Keiu  Bulletin,  where  some  account  is  given  of 
the  havoc  played  among  the  plants  of  the  Royal  Gardens  by  the 
great  frost  of  1895.  Several  of  the  examples  cited  give  evidence 
of  the  importance  of  individual  constitution  as  a  factor  in  the  prob- 
lem of  plant-life.  In  more  than  one  case  plants  under  shelter 
were  killed,  while  those  in  the  open  survived  uninjured.  Bulbs 
seem  to  have  come  off  the  worst,  in  many  instances — e.g.,  species 
of  Narcissus — the  whole  planting  being  destroyed.  Alpine 
plants  also  suffered  much,  evidently  missing  their  wonted  cover- 
ing of  snow.  Some  of  our  native  plants — e.g.,  the  thyme,  which 
suffered  severely — did  not  withstand  the  cold  so  well  as  many  from 
countries  with  a  warmer  climate  than  Britain.  On  one  count  the 
'Gardens'  must  be  congratulated.  They  possess  their  own  water- 
works, and  being  able  to  keep  up  a  supply  during  the  whole 
period  of  frost,  were  thus  not  affected  by  the  disastrous  failure  of 
the  water  companies." 

Inventions  and  Labor.— Dr.  Talmage  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked that  he  experiences  a  pang  of  regret  every  time  he  hears 
of  a  new  invention  that  will  do  the  work  of  fifty  men.  Regard- 
ing this  The  Scientific  Machinist,  Cleveland,  March  15,  says: 
"  Probably  the  doctor  fears  that  these  fifty  men  are  to  be  thrown 
out  of  employment  to  become  tramps,  paupers,  perhaps  criminals. 
Did  he  stop  to  think  of  the  thousands  of  men  to  whom  such  an 
invention  gives  emi)loyment,  perhaps  saving  them  from  starva- 
tion? Did  he  stop  to  think  that  that  invention  might  lessen  the 
cost  of  some  article—perchance  an  article  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  civilized  state  of  living— to  millions  and  either  add  so  much 
comfort  to  a  vast  number  of  lives  or  save  money  for  many  pock- 
ets? The  cruel  malignity  of  machinery  has  come  to  be  believed 
in  as  much  as  the  most  important  article  of  faith  of  the  Christian 
religion.     Its  compensations  should  also  be  taken  into  account." 

"TilK  American  technical  press  is  devoting  far  more  attention  to  the 
R6ntKen  r.iys  than  are  the  technical  papers  in  this  coiintrv,"  savs  Industries 
and  Iron,  Lonilon.  "(Jver  here,  the  details  and  devel<>|)uients  of  this 
discovery  appear  to  be  rele^;ated  to  the  plmtonraphic  and  medical  orjrans, 
witli  an  occasional  incursion  into  the  subject  by  one  or  two  of  the  dailv 
papers.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  sequent  applications  of  this 
discovery  :tre  nr>t  yet  even  suspected,  and  therefore  it  appears  re^fettable 
that  the  inatii-r  should  have  been  practically  dismissed,  as  it  has  been,  by 
the  scicntilic  journals  on  this  side." 


Microbes  and  Butter. — "Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
county  councils  and  the  dissemination  of  various  excellent  hand- 
books," says  Natural  Science,  April,  "it  seems  difficult  to  im- 
press on  the  British  farmer  the  necessity  and  the  commercial 
advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  microbes.  Before  Pasteur  worked 
at  the  yeasts  of  beer  and  wines,  the  same  uncertainty  reigned  in 
breweries  that  now  rules  the  dairy.  Wort  treated  in  apparently 
the  same  way,  and  made  from  identical  qualities  of  material, 
sometimes  would  produce  an  agreeable  beer,  sometimes  a  ropy  or 
stringy  or  sour  decoction.  Pasteur  isolated  the  microbes  that 
caused  the  different  kinds  of  fermentation,  and  showed  how  to 
prepare  pure  cultures  of  the  proper  organisms,  and  brewing  and 
wine-making  suddenly  developed  into  a  certain  and  profitable 
industry.  At  the  present  time,  when  butter  is  to  be  made,  the 
cream  is  soured  or  ripened.  Sometimes  the  proper  agreeable 
flavor  appears,  sometimes  the  cream  becomes  tasteless  or  rancid 
or  otherwise  unpleasant.  The  different  processes  that  occur  dur- 
ing the  period  of  ripening  are  the  work  of  different  kinds  of  bac 
teria.  Already  one  or  two  of  them  have  been  isolated,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  pure  cultures  of  butter-flavoring  bacteria  may 
soon  come  to  be  supplied,  just  as  Pasteur  produced  the  proper 
kinds  of  pure  yeasts." 


The  Function  of  Hair.— "A  highly  interesting  paper  on 
'The  Function  of  Hair,'"  writes  the  Vienna  correspondent  of 
The  Lancet  (London,  April  4) ,  "  has  been  read  by  Professor  Exner 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society.  He  said  that  writers  have 
hitherto  occupied  themselves  mainly  with  speculations  on  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  led  to  man  becoming  denuded  of  his  hairy 
covering.  The  hairs,  however,  are  not  only  degenerated  organs, 
but  have  also  to  fulfil  some  functions.  There  is  a  group,  such  as 
the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows,  for  instance,  which  are  sensorial 
organs,  possessing  tactile  functions,  and,  moreover,  serve  as  a 
protection  to  the  eyes.  In  places  where  two  integumentary  sur- 
faces are  in  contact  .  .  .  they  act  as  rollers  and  facilitate  the  gli- 
ding of  the  integumentary  surfaces  on  each  other.  A  third  func- 
tion of  the  hairs  consists  in  the  equalization  of  surface  temperature. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  hair  of  the  scalp  protects  the  head 
against  external  cold  and  also  prevents  the  loss  of  heat  through 
the  very  low  thermal  conductivity  of  the  hair-cylinders  and  of  the 
cushion  of  air  intermingled  with  them." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

Some  of  the  inedical  journals  report  a  new  affection  of  the  eyes,  caused, 
it  is  said,  by  the  prevailing  method  of  seating  in  street-cars.  The  effort  to 
fix  the  jraze  upon  passing  objects  causes  an  annoying  strain  and  twitching 
in  the  external  muscles  of  the  globes. 

"An  English  photographer,"  says  The  Medical  A'ezi's,  "\vho  sent  out  a 
picture  of  a  foot  showing  an  embedded  needle,  received  a  telegram  from  a 
customer  saying  :  '  Photogranis  received,  very  tame.  Send  more  sensa- 
tional ones,  such  as  interior  of  belly,  backbone,  brains,  liver,  kidneys, 
heart,  lungs,  etc'  " 

Rem.arkino  on  the  administration  of  preparations  of  lime  to  furnish 
material  for  the  teeth,  The  Dental  Practitioner,  \i\\^A\o.^a.\%:  "The  sys- 
tem must  elaborate  its  own  inorganic  elements  from  organic  sources. 
Only  the  vegetable  can  organize  inorganic  matter.  The  lime  in  the  teeth 
and  the  iron  in  the  blood  must  be  obtained  from  matter  that  has  been 
organized  by  the  vegetable,  and  there  is  no  more  propriety  in  giving  calcic 
preparations  to  produce  good  teeth  than  there  is  in  administering  carpet- 
tacks  to  enrich  the  blood." 

The  Engineering  Xeivs  reports  that  a  watch  \vith  the  hands  moving  from 
right  to  left  is  being  made  by  Swiss  watchmakers.  "  It  is  designed,"  says 
The  Xeivs,  "  for  the  markets  of  Turkey,  Japan,  and  other  Oriental  countries 
where  the  natives  read  all  writing  in  the  reverse  direction  from  that 
commim  among  Western  nations.  There  is  said  to  be  a  demand  for  such 
watches,  and  the  European  maker  sets  a  good  example  to  many  of  our  own 
manufacturers  by  meeting  this  demand  and  adapting  its  product  to  the 
customs  of  the  native  consumer." 

"A  NKW  glass  globe  called  the  Holophane,  for  diffusing  the  rays  from 
intense  lights,  is  being  introduced  in  England,"  says  The  Engineering  and 
Minimr  /onrnal.  "It  is  intended  particularly  for  use  with  arc  lamps  and 
incanilesceiu  gas-lights  as  a  substitute  for  ground  glass  and  opal  glass, 
which  are  used  at  present.  The  globe  is  made  of  perfectly  clear  glass  and 
it  has  two  series  of  ridges  on  its  surface,  one  set  vertical  round  the  inside 
and  the  other  set  horizontal  round  the  outside.  The  orb  of  light  thus  pro- 
duced is  very  pleasant  to  the  eye,  while  the  amount  of  illumination  is 
undiminished." 

"  Is  cast-iron  stronger  in  Boston  than  in  Chicago  by  some  to  per  cent, 
and  stronger  still  in  New  York,  so  that  a  column  which  will  safely  bear  only 
70  tons  in  Chicago  will  bear  100  tons  in  New  York?"  asks  The  Engineering 
Aeics.  "  One  would  hardly  suppose  this  to  lie  the  case,  and  yet  the  building 
laws  of  these  several  cities  in  their  provision  for  the  safe  load  on  cast-iron 
columns  show  variations  in  about  this  degree.  .  .  .  For  example,  a  20- foot 
column  iS  inches  squ.ire  and  ;  inches  thick  may  be  loaded  with  756  tons  in 
Ciiicago,  while  in  New  York  an  additional  load  of  ja6  tons  is  permitted, 
making  the  total  load  i,o6i  tons  Does  the  Chicago  law  err  on  the  side  of 
undue  safety,  or  was  the  New  York  law  framed  with  a  tender  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  fountlrvmen  >  The  fact  that  steel  columns  were  dis- 
criminated against  in  framing  the  New  York  law  sheds  some  light  on  this 
question." 
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DR.    MORGAN    AND    HIS   EASTER   SERMON. 

THE  revelation  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker  Morgan's  Easter 
sermon  in  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest,  this  city,  of 
which  he  is  rector,  was  taken,  with  slight  changes  and  without 
credit,  from  a  sermon  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  George  Putnam,  of 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  published  eighteen  years  ago,  created  a  sensa- 
tion which  has  not  yet  subsided.  The  discovery  of  Dr.  Morgan's 
appropriation  of  Dr.  Putnam's  sermon  was  made  by  the  Rev.  T. 
J.  Lee,  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
who,  having  seen  a  verbatim  report  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
sermon,  as  preached  by  Dr.  Morgan,  in  the  New  York  Press, 
forthwith  sent  to  T/ie  Tribune  a  copy  of  a  book  published  by 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  in  iSyS,  entitled  "Sermons, 
Preached  in  the  Church  of  the  First  Religious  Society  in  Roxbury 
by  George  Putnam,  Minister  of  the  Society,"  which  book  T/ie 
Iributie  on  examination  found  to  contain  a  sermon  "wonderfully 
like",  that  which  was  preached  by  Dr.  Morgan  on  Sunday.  April 
5.  Following  is  a  brief  part  of  the  parallel  exhibit  prepared  by 
Mr.  Lee  for  The  Tribune : 

The  text  is  Matt,  xxvii.  7:     "Go  quickly  and  tell  his  disciples 
that  he  is  risen  from  the  dead." 


Dr.  MORGAN: 
That  is  what  was  said  to  the 
Marys  when  they  had  come  with 
the  first  dawning  of  the  day  to  the 
grave  of  the  Crucified,  and  had 
found  it  open  and  empty  and  tlie 
angel  from  heaven  sitting  ttpon  the 
stone.  The  angel  explained  to  them 
what  had  taken  place,  soothed  their 
fears,  showed  them  the  empty  grave, 
and  then  sent  them  away  to  tell  the 
glad  news  to  His  disciples.  "  Go, 
quicklv,"  said  the  angel,  "and  tell 
His  disciples  that  he  is  risen  frc.m 
the  dead."  Why  so  quickly?  How 
came  that  word  on  the  lips  of  that 
heavenly  being  ?  What  need  of  such 
haste?  The  news  would  keep,  the 
event  of  the  Resurrection  was  for 
all  time,  and  was  to  stand  as  the 
symbol  of  man's  life  and  immortali- 
ty as  long  as  birth,  and  death,  and 
burial  should  continue.  It  was  not 
to  be  the  wonder  of  the  day,  but  a 
joy  and  a  hope  that  should  only 
grow  brighter  and  brighter  with 
the  passing  years.  Why  should 
those  women  run  so  quickly  to  tell 
it,  when  within  twenty-four  hours 
it  would  be  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion with  everybody  ? 


Mv  dear  friends,  let  us  take  back 
to  our  homes  on  this  Easter  Day  the 
simple  lesson  of  my  text.  It  is  a 
very  simple  one  ;  it  is  not  what 
theologians  would  call  a  doctrine. 
It  is  a  trivial  lesson  to  the  human 
ear — almost  as  trivial  as  that  saying 
of  Jesus  Himself  about  the  cup  of 
cold  water. 


Human  life  is  arranged  in  rela- 
tion to  the  movement  of  time  and  of 
Providence  that  the  harmony  of 
•  things  is  disarranged  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned  by  our  haltings  and 
delays.  As  a  quaint  old  writer  says: 
"We  have  to  move  quickly  if  we 
would  keep  step  to  the  music  of  the 
universe  we  are  placed  in." 


Dr.  Putnam  : 

This  was  said  to  the  Marys  when 
they  had  come  at  the  dawn  to  the 
grave  of  Jesus  and  had  found  it  open 
and  empty  and  the  angel  from  hea- 
ven sitting  upon  the  stone.  The 
angel  explained  to  them  what  had 
taken  place,  spoke  gently  to  them, 
smoothed  their  fears,  showed  them 
the  vacant  grave,  and  then  sent 
them  away,  bidding  them  go  quick- 
ly and  tell  the  great  news  to  His 
disciples.  "Go  quickly,"  said  the 
angel.  And  why  so  quickly?  How 
came  that  word  tipon  the  lips  of  a 
calm  angel?  What  need  of  haste? 
The  news  would  keep  and  be  as 
good  an  hour,  a  day,  a  week  hence, 
as  at  that  moment.  The  event  of 
the  Resurrection  was  for  all  time  ; 
it  concerned  all  the  future  genera- 
tions, and  was  to  stand  as  the  sym- 
bol of  man's  life  and  immortality  as 
long  as  birth  and  death  and  burial 
should  continue.  It  was  not  to  be 
the  wonder  of  a  day,  but  the  good 
news  that  should  be  forever  new 
and  forever  good  :  a  joy  and  a  hope 
that  should  grow  brighter  and  fuller 
with  the  passage  of  time  and  never 
cease  out  of  the  human  heart.  Why 
should  those  women  run  so  fast  to 
tell  it,  to  anticipate  the  natural  pace 
of  rumor  by  a  few  minutes  or  hours? 

*  *  *  * 

Let  us  take  home  the  lesson.  It  is 
a  very  small  and  simple  one;  it  is 
not  what  theologians  would  call  a 
doctrine.  The  lesson  is  a  trivial 
one  to  the  ear  —almost  as  petty  and 
insignificant  as  that  saying  of  Jesus 
Himself  about  the  cup  of  water. 


The  movement  of  human  life  is  so 
adjusted  in  relation  to  the  move- 
ment of  time,  nature,  and  Provi- 
dence that  the  harmony  of  things  is 
disarranged,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, by  all  our  stoppages  and 
delays.  We  have  to  move  quickly 
if  we  would  keep  step  to  the  music 
of  the  universe  we  are  pl.iced  in. 


"Really,"  remarked  Mv.  Lee,  referring  to  the  last  sentence  of 
Dr.  Morgan  given  above,  "that  is  adding  insult  to  injury.  After 
taking  a  man's  sermon,  tinkering  it  a  little,  putting  in  a  word 
here,  taking  out  a  clause  there.  Dr.  Morgan  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  for  a  single  brief  passage  only,  and  refers  to  the 
author  of  that  passage  as  '  a  quaint  old  writer. '" 

Dr.  Morgan  was  seen  at  his  home  by  a  Tribune  reporter  on 
April  7,  and  he  is  said  t(5  have  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  he, had  made  use  of  the  sermon  of  the  late  Dr.  Putnam. 
He  stated  to  the  reporter  that  he  dictated  the  sermon  which  he 
preached  on  Easter  morning,  after  carefully  reading  Dr.  Puttiam's 
sermon  ;  that  he  was  worn  out  by  his  labors  during  Holy  Week, 
and  did  not  have  the  time  to  prepare  an  original  sermon.  He 
much  regretted  that   the  sermon   was  published  in    The  Press. 


When  asked  how  The  Press  got  such  an  accurate  report  of  it,  Dr. 
Morgan  said  that  his  secretary  furnished  a  copy  to  the  paper. 
Asked  if  that  was  done  with  his  consent,  he  replied  that  he  con- 
sented that  a  report  of  the  sermon  should  be  sent,  but  understood 
that  only  a  summary  would  be  published.  The  Tribune  of  April 
S  indulged  in  some  editorial  remarks  on  this  subject  which  have 
been  pretty  generally  reflected  by  the  secular  press.  We  com- 
press extracts  from  this  editorial,  as  follows  : 

"If  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  Parker  Morgan,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Heavenly  Rest,  in  this  city,  stands  in  a  humiliating  position  be- 
fore the  public  to-day,  he  has  no  one  to  blame  for  it  but  himself. 
It  was  bad  enough  to  be  guilty  of  preaching  as  his  own  last 
Sunday  the  sermon  of  another  clergyman ;  but  his  confes- 
sion and  explanation  make  the  matter  worse.  By  a  stretch 
of  charity  his  confession  might  be  said  to  be  creditable  to  him, 
tho  the  proof,  published  in  the  The  Tribune  yesterday,  was 
so  complete  that  not 
even  the  plea  of  un- 
conscious cerebration, 
so  often  advanced  in 
similar  cases,  would 
have  been  of  much 
avail.  But  while  Dr. 
Morgan  admits  doing 
what  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  act  of 
dishonesty,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  he  ex- 
presses no  regret  for 
that  act  itself,  but 
only  for  the  fact  that 
a  verbatim  report  of 
the  sermon  was  pub- 
lished in  7 he  Press. 
In  other  words,  Dr. 
Morgan  is  sorry  that 
he  has  been  found 
out ;  for  it  was  the 
publication  of  this 
verbatim  report  that 
enabled  the  Rev.  T.  J. 
Lee,  of  Newark,  N.J. , 
to  prove  him  a  plagia- 
rist. ...  It  is,  of 
course,  legitimate  for 
a  public  speaker  to  appropriate  another  man's  ideas,  making 
such  use  of  them  as  he  deems  proper.  All  speakers  and  writers 
do  that.  And  there  would  be  no  harm  in  an  overworked  clergy- 
man preaching  another  man's  sermon,  provided  he  told  his  people 
that  he  was  doing  so.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  the  congregation 
would  be  distinctly  the  gainers  by  such  a  course.  But  Dr. 
Morgan  will  find  it  hard  to  convince  honest  men  that  his  appro- 
priation of  Mr.  Ptitnam's  sermon  was  in  any  sense  justifiable,  and 
it  would  have  been  far  better  for  his  reputation  if  he  had  not 
attempted  such  a  justification.  He  preached  as  his  own  a  sermon 
written  by  another  man,  and  the  only  regret  he  now  expresses  is 
over  the  fact  that  his  dishonesty  has  been  exposed.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  say  these  things  about  an  honored  and  distingtiished 
clergyman  ;  but  just  because  Dr.  Morgan  is  honored  and  distin- 
guished, his  offense  is  all  the  greater,  especially  as  he  is  a  man 
of  undoubted  ability,  who  has  no  need  to  use  the  ideas  of  other 
men.  .  .  .  What  possible  excuse  can  there  be  for  calling  an  up- 
to-date,  modern  Unitarian  clergyman  'a  quaint  old  writer?'  The 
other  circumstance  that  will  aggravate  Dr.  Morgan's  offense, 
especially  with  Episcopalians,  is  the  fact  that  he,  a  Trinitarian 
Churchman,  should  use  as  an  Easter  Day  discourse  a  sermon 
written  by  a  Unitarian.  Had  the  appropriation  been  publicly 
acknowledged,  it  would  have  been  a  striking  example  of  the 
tolerant  charity  and  brotherhood  that  are  to-day  binding  all 
Christians  together.  But  the  tmacknowledged  use  of  the  sermon 
seems  to  be  a  confession  that  it  is  lawful  for  churchmen  to  use  the 
teachings  of  Unitarians!  in  .secret,  while  in  public  they  reprobate 
and  condemn  those  teachings." 

The  Independent  speaks  as  follows  on  this  topic  : 
"The  case  of  a  clergyman  in  this  city  who  has  been  proved  to 
have  cribbed  a  sermon  out  of  a  book  and  preached  it  as  his  own. 
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has  called  renewed  attention  to  the  ministerial  sin  of  plagiarism. 
We  do  not  believe  it  is  a  common  sin,  but  it  needs  to  be  repeated 
that  it  is  a  sin  to  be  punished  with  disgrace.  Generally  the 
clergyman  who  steals  a  sermon  gives  no  sort  of  credit ;  in  this 
case  the  offense  was  aggravated  by  a  positive  untruth.  In  the 
midst  of  a  long  passage  quoted  he  gave  credit  to  one  epigram- 
matic sentence  in  it,  'As  a  quaint  old  writer  has  remarked.'  Dr. 
Putnam,  from  whom  the  sermon  was  cribbed,  was  not  a  quaint 
old  writer,  but  died  less  than  twenty  years  ago.  so  that  the  utter- 
ance of  untruth  was  added  to  the  deception  of  silence.  We  are 
very  sorry  that  in  this  case  the  clergyman,  who  has  abundantly 
proved  his  ability  to  write  his  own  sermons,  makes  no  frank  con- 
fession of  wrong,  but  excuses  himself  on  the  ground  of  his  having 
been  too  busy  with  Easter  services  to  prepare  a  sermon  of  his 
own.  In  that  case  he  might  have  frankly  said  so.  The  minister 
who  detected  the  fraud  by  comparing  the  sermon  as  reported  in 
the  newspaper  with  the  sermon  printed  in  Dr.  Putnam's  volume 
has  been  severely  blamed  for  not  having  privately  rebuked  his 
brother,  and  for  having,  by  this  public  exposure,  thrown  suspicion 
on  the  honesty  of  other  preachers.  We  are  not  convinced  that 
such  a  public  offense  did  not  require  a  public  rebuke;  nor  is  it 
clear  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  general  suspicion  is  not  to  ex- 
pose those  who  are  guilty." 

The  Outlook  says,  in  part : 

"It  is  often  difficult  to  harmonize  the  charity  which  rejoiceth 
not  in  iniquity  with  the  justice  which  refuses  to  condone  it.  We 
are  as  little  able  to  sympathize  with  the  spirit  of  a  clergyman 
who  rushes  into  print  with  an  indictment  of  a  brother  clergyman 
for  having  preached  another  sermon  as  his  own,  as  we  are  to 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  offender  who  destroys  his  own  self- 
respect  and  hazards  his  good  reputation  by  offering  to  his  people 
as  original  the  sermon  of  a  minister  whom  he  would  not  receive 
into  his  pulpit.  The  public  exposure  which  has  overtaken  the 
Rev.  Dr.  D.  Parker  Morgan,  of  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest. 
of  New  York  city,  might  be  suffered  to  pass  without  comment  by 
this  journal,  were  it  not  indicative  that  pulpit  plagiarism  is  a 
more  common  sin  than  we  had  imagined.  In  this  particular  case 
the  offense  is  somewhat  aggravated  by  the  plea  which  is  offered 
in  palliation.  It  would  be  legitimate  for  a  tired  minister  to  take 
into  his  pulpit  another  man's  sermon  and  announce  to  his  congre- 
gation that  he  would  read  it  to  them  in  lieu  of  one  of  his  own  ; 
but  to  offer  his  fatigue  as  his  excuse  after  the  plagiarism  has  been 
detected  indicates  a  moral  obtuseness  of  perception  which  we  may 
hope  is  rarely  experienced,  as  it  is  rarely  seen.  .  .  .  However 
hard  it  may  be  to  say  it.  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  he  who  uses 
another  man's  thoughts  as  tho  they  were  his  own,  that  he  may 
procure  an  undeserved  reputation  bypassing  them  off  as  his  own, 
is  as  truly  dishonest  as  the  man  who  filches  a  purse  from  the 
pocket  or  a  loaf  of  bread  from  the  bakery,  and  in  some  respects  is 
the  worse  of  the  two.  The  man  who  does  this  even  in  a  moment 
of  weariness,  and  under  an  apparent  constraint  of  necessity, 
brings  reproach  not  only  on  himself  but  on  his  profession." 

The  Homiletk  Review  (May)  sees  three  ways  open  to  an  over- 
worked preacher  by  which  he  may  avoid  writing  a  sermon  de 
novo.  First,  if  his  "barrel"  is  full,  he  can  select  an  old  sermon  ; 
secondly,  he  may  take  a  sermon  of  some  other  preacher  and, 
frankly  taking  his  people  into  his  confidence,  preach  that  sermon 
to  them  ;  thirdly — we  here  quote  : 

"The  overworked  man  may  fall  into  the  temptation  to  select  a 
printed  and  perhaps  published  sermon  from  some  once  distin- 
guished, but  now  half-forgotten,  preacher,  and  venture  to  pass  it 
off  as  his  own,  hoping  to  escape  detection  and  to  avoid  the  dis- 
credit that  would  attach  to  failure  to  be  prepared  for  an  important 
service  or  a  special  occasion.  Detection  is  pretty  sure  to  follow 
in  such  cases,  and  the  man  to  be  brought  to  book. 

"It  is  hard  to  see  how  one  can  get  out  of  such  a  dilemma  either 
creditably  or  morally.  The  after-exjilanation  of  the  jilain  breach 
of  the  Highth  Commandment  comes  too  late  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  man  of  average  moral  perception.  It  leaves  a  smirch  behind 
it,  and  almost  before  he  knows  it  the  preacher's  usefulness  is 
gone.  We  do  not  see  how  a  man  after  such  an  experience  and 
exposure  can  face  that  congregation  again." 

The  Churchman  (Kpiscopal)  refers  to  the  "recent  instance  of 
plagiarism"  as  one  that  "has  afforded  the  press  a  welcome  oppor- 


tunity for  criticizing  the  conduct  of  preachers  who  use  the  ser- 
mons of  others  as  their  own,"  and  says: 

"In  discussing  the  matter,  there  has  been  the  usual  display  of  a 
malignant  spirit,  and  an  amusing  eagerness  to  make  a  church 
which  is  more  and  more  attracting  attention  by  its  philanthropic 
works  and  remarkable  growth,  responsible  for  the  act  of  a  single 
individual.  In  the  same  way  the  daily  press  seizes  upon  every 
opportunity  for  bitter  attacks  upon  Trinity  Corporation,  which, 
expends  such  large  amounts  in  the  support  of  church  work  in  this 
city.  All  this  is  a  rather  melancholy  exhibition  of  dispositions 
which  are  quite  as  vicious  as  the  offense  against  which  the  press 
in  the  present  instance  inveighs. 

"There  has  been,  besides  this,  a  great  deal  of  loose  statement, 
and  of  very  discreditable  confusion  as  to  the  offense  itself.  It  is 
strictlj'  true,  however  unintelligible  it  may  be  to  people  in  this 
country,  that  the  appropriation  by  one  minister  of  the  sermon  of 
another  is.  elsewhere  than  in  the  United  States,  more  or  less  com- 
mon, and  more  or  less  an  accepted  usage,  which  occasions  no 
remark.  An  American  bishop  who  was  the  guest  of  an  English 
vicar  remarked,  on  walking  home  with  him  from  church,  'That 
was  an  admirable  sermon  you  gave  us  this  morning.'  'Yes.'  re- 
plied the  vicar,  'that  "was  a  good  sermon;  it  was  one  of  Arch- 
bishop Seeker's.'  One  wonted  to  such  customs  in  his  own  land 
can  hardly  regard  such  an  act  as  it  is  regarded  here." 


MIRACLES  AND  CHRISTIAN    FAITH. 

IN  his  article  with  the  above  title,  in  The  New  World  (March- 
May).  Mr.  John  E.  Russell  does  not  raise  the  question 
whether  such  events  as  are  called  miracles  actually  occurred. 
His  only  purpose,  as  stated,  is  to  consider  the  value  of  miracles 
for  faith.  He  reaches  the  conclusion  that  miracles  have  no  neces- 
sary or  inseparable  connection  with  religious  faith  ;  that  faith  can 
be  attained  without  the  evidence  of  miracles,  and  can  be  consist- 
ently held  if,  for  any  reasons,  the  believer  is  led  to  doubt  the 
historical  reality  of  such  events.  The  key  to  Mr.  Russell's  argu- 
ment is  given  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  his  essay,  which  we 
here  quote : 

"An  increasing  indisposition  to  regard  miracles  as  important 
for  religious  faith,  and  to  accept  them  as  historical  events,  is  an 
undoubted  phenomenon  of  our  time.  This  attitude  of  mind  is 
not  due  mainly  to  the  prevalence  of  naturalistic  tendencies  of 
thought.  It  is  not  confined  to  those  circles  where  such  tenden- 
cies prevail.  It  is  shared  by  an  increasing  number  of  minds,  who 
by  no  means  accept  the  creed  of  naturalism.  Avowed  theists, 
not  a  few,  reject  miracles,  even  in  the  interest,  as  they  maintain, 
of  their  theistic  faith. 

"Not  a  few  believers  in  supernatural  revelation,  who  would 
most  earnestly  resent  the  charge  of  being  non-Christian  in  their 
faith,  are  firmly  convinced  that  their  faith  does  not  depend  upon 
miracles;  and  their  faith  would  remain  undisturbed  did  historical 
considerations  compel  them  to  reject  such  events.  To  such  minds 
Christianity  without  miracles  would  be  more  acceptable  than  with 
them.  For  such  minds,  Christianity  sustains  the  miraculous,  the 
miraculous  does  not  support  Christianity. 

"The  cause  of  this  current  view  is  to  be  found  in  a  changed 
conception  of  nature,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  a  changed  concep- 
tion of  Christianity  on  the  other  hand.  Miracles  find  no  place  in 
either  conception.  The  world  is  more  divine  without  such  events 
than  with  them  ;  and  the  faith  that  dispenses  with  their  support 
is  a  higher  one  than  the  faith  that  leans  upon  them.  The  ration- 
ality of  nature  which  science  more  and  more  discloses  excludes 
such  alleged  phenomena,  and  the  ethical  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity tends  more  and  more  to  deprive  such  events  of  significance 
and  value  for  religious  faith." 

Regarding  the  position  that  the  first  Christians  believed  because 
they  saw  miracles,  and  would  not  have  believed  without  them, 
Mr.  Russell  says: 

"It  is  hardly  better  than  pure  assumption  to  say  no  one  could 
have  believed  without  the  evidence  of  miracles;  and  the  asser- 
tion is  also  hardly  better  than  pure  assumption  that  no  one  who 
saw  lesus  did  believe  except  upon  the  evidence  of  such  appeals 
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to  the  senses.  In  all  probability  there  was  a  higher  faith  then  as 
there  is  now.  There  were  those  who  knowing  that  Jesus  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  and  seeing  in  Him  by  that  surer  vision  of 
truth  the  revealer  of  God,  came  to  faith  through  their  perception 
of  truth.  'He  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  words.'  There 
were  men  who  saw  in  Jesus  the  'glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of 
the  Father, '  because  they  found  in  Him  that  fulness  of  grace  and 
truth  which  is  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  a  better  token  of 
God's  presence  than  all  this  world  of  sense-shows  can  manifest. 
Unless  it  can  be  more  securely  established  than  has  yet  been 
done,  that  Christian  faith  in  its  origin  actually  depended  upon 
miracles,  and  could  not  otherwise  have  been  established,  it  can 
not  for  that  reason  be  insisted  that  belief  in  miracles  is  the  con- 
dition of  consistent  Christian  faith." 

In  conclusion,  observing  that  "the  conviction  is  steadily  gain- 
ing ground  among  students  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the 
New-Testament  times  that  unhistorical  elements  must  be  recog- 
nized in  our  oldest  gospels,  and  that  these  elements  can  be,  to 
some  extent,  determined  and  eliminated  without  destroying  or 
seriously  affecting  the  value  of  the  gospels  as  sources  of  informa- 
tion," Mr.  Russell  says: 

"This  attempt  to  separate  between  history  and  unhistorical  ac- 
cretions can  not  properly  be  condemned  as  wrong  in  principle  or 
necessarily  unfavorable  to  Christian  faith.  Whether  we  share 
this  conviction  or  not,  whether  we  think  such  an  undertaking  pos- 
sible or  not,  those  who  are  making  this  attempt  claim  to  be  as 
Christian  in  their  faith  as  we  ourselves,  and  they  do  not  find  their 
faith  disturbed  by  whatever  historic  doubts  result  from  this  treat- 
ment of  the  evangelical  tradition.  Uncertainty  or  doubt  is  not 
thrown  over  the  entire  content  of  the  gospels  for  them,  as  .some 
theologians  affirm  it  should  be ;  but  as  this  work  advances,  the 
uncertainty,  the  negative  judgment,  tends  to  confine  itself  to 
those  features  in  our  gospels  which  are  most  remote  from  that 
knowledge  of  Christ  which  is  'according  to  the  Spirit'  and  not 
'according  to  the  flesh,'  and  to  those  things  which  are  most  re- 
mote from  the  practical  needs  of  the  Christian  life.  We  refer  to 
the  miraculous  narratives.  The  student  who  has  reached  the 
conviction  that  such  events  did  not  happen  may  not  fairly  be 
challenged  to  account  for  the  origin  of  such  stories  in  our  gospels. 
This  he  may  properly  decline  to  do;  he  may  rightly  reply:  'By 
what  I  do  know  respecting  the  origin  of  these  writings  and  that 
of  other  writings  similar  to  them  in  the  circumstances  of  their 
formation,  and  by  what  1  do  know  respecting  the  character  of  all 
periods  that  antedate  scientific  and  historical  explanation  of 
things,  I  am  constrained  to  the  belief  that  such  events  did  not 
take  place  as  they  are  related  to  have  done.  But  I  do  not  possess 
the  data  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  determine  what  sorts  of  facts, 
or  how  much  of  fact,  may  lie  at  the  basis  of  these  stories.  With 
the  best  light  I  have,  I  am  unable  to  regard  those  miracles  as 
actual  occurrences;  but  in  that  same  light  Jesus  loses  none  of 
His  essential  reality  or  significance.  He  still  speaks  as  never  man 
spake.  He  still  commands  me  by  the  sovereignty  of  His  truth, 
reveals  God  and  man  to  me  by  the  matchless  beauty  and  purity 
of  His  life,  makes  rae  know  that  I  am  God's  child  by  the  mani- 
fested sonship  in  humanity.  With  the  absence  of  the  sense-glory 
of  the  miracles,  I  do  not  miss  His  "kindly  light"  or  lose  the  vision 
of  that  "  brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning. "  I  do  not 
find  my  Christ  in  the  phantom  that  walked  the  waves  of  Galilee, 
but  in  the  teacher  on  the  mount  of  Beatitudes.  If  I  do  not  seem 
him  turning  by  magic  power  the  water  at  Cana  into  wine,  I  do 
not  lose  the  transformation  that  He  has  wrought  in  all  human 
joy.  If  I  do  not  behold  Him  restoring  a  dead  body  to  earthly  life, 
with  inward  assurance  of  hope  I  hear  Him  say,  "God  is  not  the 
God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living,  for  all  live  unto  Him."  If  I 
do  not  put  "my  fingers  into  the  print  of  the  nails  and  thrust  my 
hand  into  His  side,"  I  accept  the  beatitude  upon  that  higher 
faith,  Blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed." 


Prof.  Crawford  Howell  Toy,  of  Harvard,  delivered  the  second  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  "  The  Latest  Results  of  the  Higher  Biblical  Criticism  " 
on  the  evening  of  April  15,  at  the  Lenox  Avenue  Unitarian  church,  this 
city.  The  first  lecture  of  the  course,  which  occurred  on  April  8,  dealt  en- 
tirely with  Israelitish  history,  and  the  professor  pointed  out  those  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  he  considered  history  and  those  which  he 
regarded  as  mere  legends.  In  the  second  lecture  he  confined  his  discourse 
to  Israelitish  literature,  covering  the  subject  from  the  rise  of  simple  folk- 
songs to  what  he  called  the  religious  romances  and  angelology. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS. 

TT^OR  a  number  of  years  a  strenuous  effort  has  been  made  by  a 
^  number  of  Protestant  bodies  to  induce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw  its  pecuniary  support  from  the  mission-schools 
established  among  the  Indians.  The  issue  comes  up  directly 
every  year  in  connection  with  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill,  and 
the  effort  has  been  to  have  this  bill  amended  by  a  proviso  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  any  part  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  sectarian  schools.  This  amendment  has  always  been 
stubbornly  opposed  in  various  quarters  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  bitter  controversy.  The  appropriation  of  public  money 
for  sectarian  uses  is  opposed  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  recognize 
any  union  between  the  church  and  the  state,  and  that  the  practise 
leads  to  gross  favoritism  and  many  grave  abuses.  In  support  of 
the  appropriations  it  is  urged  that  many  of  the  mission-schools 
could  not  exist  at  all  without  Government  support,  and  that  the 
results  have  been  such  as  amply  to  justify  a  continuance  of  the 
old  policy.  But  the  feeling  against  government  aid  has  become 
so  strong  that  a  number  of  Protestant  bodies,  including  the 
Presbyterian,  the  Episcopalian,  the  Congregational,  the  Unita- 
rian churches,  and  the  Friends  and  almost  all  the  other  denomina- 
tions in  receipt  of  the  appropriations  have  withdrawn  their  re- 
quests for  the  annual  subsidy.  Interest  in  the  question  is  revived 
by  the  recent  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  adopting 
an  explicit  provision  that  none  of  the  money  appropriated  for 
the  Indians  this  year  should  be  used  in  the  support  of  sectarian 
schools,  but  provided  for  appropriations  for  the  school  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  Va. .  and  for  Lincoln  Institution,  at  Philadelphia. 
The  Senate  Committee  did  not  amend  the  House  provision  as  was 
anticipated,  but  struck  out  the  appropriations  for  the  Philadelphia 
and  Hampton  Roads  schools,  the  former  amounting  to  $33,000  and 
the  latter  to  $20,000.  An  idea  of  the  trend  of  religious  opinion 
on  this  subject  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts  from 
the  denominational  press.  T/ie  C/ir/s/i'an  Register  (Unitarian, 
Boston)  says  : 

"The  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Indian  Appropriation 
bill  has  omitted  all  appropriation  for  denominational  schools. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  has  done  all  he  could  to  push  the  government  school-system. 
Nearly  all  the  Protestant  bodies  have  relinquished  national  aid. 
Some  of  their  schools  have  been  transferred  to  the  Government, 
and  the  rest  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  left  nearly  alone  in  the  receipt  of 
national  funds,  but  the  resources  of  this  church  are  so  ample  that 
it  can  undoubtedly  sustain  its  own  schools  if  it  desires  to  do  so. 
At  all  events,  the  distribution  by  the  United  States  of  money 
which  might  be  used  by  either  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants 
for  sectarian  education  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our 
Constitution." 

In  an  editorial  note.  The  Watchman  (Baptist,  Boston)  ex- 
presses this  view  : 

"If  the  bill  passes  the  Senate,  and  becomes  a  law  in  its  present 
shape,  it  will  correct  an  abuse  of  long  standing.  There  is  a 
strong  consensus  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  using  public  money 
only  for  public  uses.  We  have  no  doubt  the  bill  would  pass  the 
Senate  by  a  well-nigh  unanimous  vote  if  it  could  receive  its  un- 
trammeled  expression.  Unfortunately,  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
interested  in  defeating  the  bill,  and  will  leave  nothing  undone  to 
accomplish  their  end.  J.  A.  Stephan,  a  Jesuit  priest,  who  was 
recently  made  a  Monsignor  by  the  Pope,  as  a  reward  for  his  zea\. 
and  success  in  securing  over  three  million  dollars  from  the  public 
treasury  in  aid  of  Romanist  missions  among  the  Indians,  is  now 
working  for  still  higher  papal  honors  by  attempting  to  defeat  this 
bill.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States  are  now  receiv- 
ing from  the  public  treasury  over  $308,000  for  their  Indian  schools, 
and  very  little  is  paid  to  any  other  church  schools.  They  have 
no  valid  claim  to  this  money,  and  should  no  longer  receive  it." 

The  journals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  old  policy.     Thus  in  an  editorial  note  referring  to  the  re- 
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cent  action  o£  the  New  York  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  in 
adopting  a  resolution  against  government  aid  to  religious  schools 
for  Indian  children,   1  he  Catholic  Review  says  : 

"  I.  It  is  abhorrent  that  Christian  ministers  should  be  opposed 
to  Christian  schools.  2.  The  contract  system  of  Indian  schools 
was  established  by  a  Methodist  President,  General  Grant,  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  Methodist  clergyman.  Bishop  Newman.  3.  The 
Methodist  had  no  ethical  or  political  objection  to  that  contract 
system  until  time  showed  that  it  was  beneficial  to  the  Indians 
who  preferred  the  Catholic  schools.  4.  At  present,  almost  all  the 
chaplains  supported  at  government  expense  in  the  army  and  navy 
are  Protestants,  and  the  Methodist  ministers  do  not  protest 
against,  to  use  their  words,  'this  great  wrong  committed  against 
the  ta.xpayers  of  this  country  and  against  the  very  spirit  of  the 
national  Constitution."  If  Catholic  priests,  however,  were  ap- 
pointed in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Catholic  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  the.  Methodist  minis- 
ters would  have  another  spasm  of 'virtue'  and  'patriotism,'  and 
would  drag  their  church  through  politics  to  do  away  with  'the 
union  of  church  and  state'  that  supports  clergymen  by  public 
taxation.     They  are  zealous  to  spread  the  gospel  of  hate." 

In  a  note  elsewhere  on  the  same  subject  7 he  Catholic  Review 
touches  upon  another  phase  of  the  question.     It  says  : 

"The  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
have  made  no  change  in  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives cutting  out  all  moneys  appropriated  to  Catholic  Indian 
schools,  but  they  have  stricken  out  the  special  appropriations 
made  for  those  sectarian  Protestant  institutions,  the  Hampden 
school  at  Hampden  Roads,  Va.,  and  the  Lincoln  Institute  in  Phil- 
adelphia. They  should  obliterate,  also,  the  sums  granted  to  the 
Carlisle  school  and  every  other  institution  wherein  the  Protestant 
version  of  the  Bible  is  used.  Protestant  teachers  exclusively  are 
employed,  and  Protestant  religious  exercises  are  held.  If  our 
public  institutions  are  to  be  secular,  let  them  he  secular  all  the 
way  through,  and  make  no  exceptions  in  favor  of  Protestantism  !" 


IS  THE  CATHOLIC   CHURCH 
INCREASING? 


IN    ENGLAND 


FOR  years  there  have  been  controversies  as  to  the  growth  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Great  Britain,  especially  in  England 
itself,  some  maintaining  that  the  growth  has  been  phenomenal 
and  that  the  reconquest  of  England  by  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
only  a  question  of  time,  while  others  declare  that  in  reality  the 
Catholic  Church  is  making  no  progress  at  all  on  the  British  Isles. 
The  discussion  has  recently  been  renewed  on  account  of  the  state- 
ment published  by  the  highest  Catholic  authority  in  England, 
Cardinal  Vaughan,  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  who  declared 
at  the  Catholic  convention  at  Bristol  that  "the  Catholic  Church 
each  year  was  receiving  into  her  fold  thousands  from  all  the  lead- 
ing classes  of  English  society."  This  statement  is  controverted 
by  the  Certnania,  of  Milwaukee,  which  appeals  to  authentic 
sources.     It  says  substantially  this  : 

The  Archbishop  has  unfortunately  failed  to  give  us  the  statis- 
tics in  the  case.  Possibly  it  was  his  intention  not  to  depart  from 
what  seems  to  be  everywhere  in  England  the  policy  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  namely,  to  keep  silent  as  to  the  exact  numerical 
strength.  The  actual  fact  is  that  we  nowhere  find  accurate  statis- 
tics, not  even  in  authoritative  Catholic  publications.  The  statis- 
tical year-book  of  Whitaker.  rich  in  contents  and  recognized  as  an 
authority,  in  its  issue  for  the  current  year  simply  says  that  the 
membership  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  all  the  parts  of  Great 
Britain  can  be  estimated  at  about  two  million.  The  other  year- 
book, that  of  Hazel],  figures  up  the  total  at  1.865,000.  Very 
remarkable  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  Whitaker  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  in  the  issue  for  1872.  gives  exactly  the  same  esti- 
mate, saying  that  a  trustworthy  summary  will  place  the  Catholics 
of  England  at  two  millions  at  least. 

Acconling  to  this,  then,  tiic  Church  of  Rome  has  not  increased 
at  all  in  England  during  a  period  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Rut  as  Cardinal  Vaughan  claims  that  there  has  been  a  great  in- 
crease we  must  conclude  that  the  exact  figures  are  kept  a  secret. 


It  is  a  lesson  taught  by  history  that  the  English  already,  from 
political  reason,  are  very  suspicious  of  the  claims  of  the  papal 
authorities.  Then,  too.  there  are  a  number  of  societies  in  Eng- 
land very  alert  and  watchful,  both  within  the  Established  and  in 
the  non-conformist  churches,  noting  carefully  the  growth  of 
Rome  and  of  Romeward  tendencies,  and  at  the  smallest  provoca- 
tion ready  to  raise  the  No-Popery  cry.  It  is  accordingly  in  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  not  to  publish  its  exact 
statistics  and  thus  provoke  opposition  and  hostilitj'.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  confidently  maintained  that  the  Catholic  Church 
in  England  has  really  no  increase  to  report,  and  if  this  is  the  case 
it  is  also  good  policy  on  the  part  of  the  church  to  keep  silent 
about  the  matter.  For  it  is  known  that  the  Catholic  clergy  play 
an  important  role  in  the  public  life  of  England,  and  always  do, 
with  the  determined  avowal  of  their  loj-alty  to  the  Queen. 

But  if  the  data  furnished  by  Whitaker  and  Hazell  are  correct, 
then  they  prove  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  not  decreased  mate- 
rially as  far  as  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  are  concerned,  be- 
cause the  continued  immigration  of  the  Catholic  Irish  must  not  be 
left  out  of  consideration.  The  number  of  Catholics  in  Ireland 
in  1872  was  4,141.933,  but  according  to  the  census  of  1891  there 
were  only  3.549,745.  Accordingly  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
592, 18S  souls.  Many  of  the  Irish  have  indeed  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica, but  a  large  number  go  annually  to  England.  It  is  known 
that  this  immigration  was  larger  in  former  years  than  at  present. 
The  immigration  of  Catholics  from  other  countries  into  England 
is  -SO  small  as  not  to  deserve  consideration  in  this  connection. 
But  when  the  Cardinal  speaks  of  "thousands"  as  entering  the 
ranks  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  England  each  year,  here  undoubt- 
edly the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought. 


HOT   SHOT   FOR  THE    POPE. 

IT  is  not  always  feasible  to  give  in  the  same  issue  of  our  jour- 
nal opposite  views  of  a  subject,  for  the  necessary  matter  is 
not  always  at  hand.  When  practicable,  we  invariably  do  so. 
When  not  practicable,  we  give  one  side,  and  follow  that  in  due 
time  with  the  other. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Loss  of  Soul  from  the  Pope's  Stand- 
point," The  Presbyterian  (Philadelphia)  takes  up  the  subject  of 
the  baptism  of  Prince  Boris  of  Bulgaria  in  the  Greek  Church,  and 
criticizes  the  Pope's  attitude  in  relation  to  that  event.  The  Pres- 
byterian says  that  mankind  "stands  amazed"  at  some  of  the  out- 
givings of  the  Pope,  "because  they  are  so  far  behind  the  age  and 
reflect  so  much  of  the  bigotry  and  superstition  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury ;"  that  "they  assume  positions  which,  if  accepted,  would  cur- 
tail human  liberty  and  set  back  the  onward  movements  of  the 
times  toward  individual  and  national  progress."  The  article 
continues : 

"One  of  the  latest  of  his  [the  Pope's]  allocutions  evinces  so 
much  illiberality  and  pretension  as  to  call  forth  both  ridicule  and 
contempt.  It  was  uttered  at  the  recent  reception  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  coronation,  when  he  took  occasion  to  pay  his  respects 
to  Prince  Ferdinand,  of  Bulgaria,  and  his  son.  Prince  Boris.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  their  latest 
performances;  but  it  is  rather  surprising  that  at  a  time  when  he 
has  been  professing  an  unusual  amount  of  liberality  and  love  for 
the  unification  of  Christendom,  he  should  proclaim  upon  the 
housetop  the  old  Romish  doctrine  of  the  damnation  of  those  who 
are  not  baptized  in  the  Romish  pale,  or  who  have  left  it.  Prince 
Ferdinand  had  consented  to  have  his  son.  Prince  Boris,  two  years 
old.  baptized  by  a  Greek  priest,  and  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member 
of  the  Greek  Church.  The  Pope  had  tried  to  prevent  this  result. 
Over  his  failure  he  felt  aggrieved,  and  now,  in  the  following 
words,  declares  the  dreadful  result  of  the  father's  conduct :  'They 
(he  and  those  gathered  about  him)  had  been  pained  by  a  deplor- 
able act  on  the  part  of  one  who  had  sacrificed  his  own  and  his 
son's  soul,  preferring  the  policy  of  man  to  the  policy  dictated  by 
Christian  conscience.' 

"We  have  no  sympathy  with  either  the  motives  of  the  necessity 
which  led  the  parties  to  pursue  the  course  they  did.  We  do  not 
believe  in  the  statecraft  which  calls  for  a  change  of  religion,  nor 
in  the  sentiment  which  causes  ruler  or  subject  to  transfer  his 
church  relations  out  of  regard  for  worldly  or  ecclesiastical  emolu- 
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ments.  There  was  nothing  about  i.this  royal  action  specially 
praiseworthy  or  commendable.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
we  see  any  justification  for  the  Papal  pronunciamento  which  de- 
clares that  they  thereby  forfeited  their  eternal  salvation.  The 
simple  administration  of  the  rite  of  baptism  by  a  Greek  priest,  in- 
stead of  by  a  Romish  priest,  does  not  of  itself  'sacrifice'  a  child's 
soul,  nor  does  a  parent's  consent  to  such  an  administration  of 
itself  'sacrifice'  his  soul.  No  one  outside  of  the  Papal  communion 
can  believe  such  stuff.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  so  enlightened  a 
Pontiff  as  Leo  XIII.  believes  it.  His  entire  declaration  seems 
largely  for  effect.  It  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  encyclical 
overtures  for  union  with  the  Greek  Church,  and  for  the  bringing 
together  of  Christendom.  If  the  baptism  of  a  child  by  a  Greek 
priest  jeopardizes  its  soul's  salvation,  how  can  he  honestly  recog- 
nize the  Greek  Church  so  far  as  to  propose  union  with  it,  or  in 
any  way  make  terms  with  it  as  a  Christian  body?  He  has  never 
gone  so  far  in  his  amalgamating  overtures  as  to  condemn  its  sacra- 
ments, or  to  repudiate  its  priesthood.  And  if  the  case  is  so  bad 
in  regard  to  this  ancient  church,  with  which  there  is  so  much  in 
common  between  it  and  the  Roman  Church,  how  comes  it  that 
he  sends  out  encyclicals  looking  to  a  union  with  Protestant 
churches?  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  such  inconsistency  on  the  part 
of  an  infallible  allocutor." 

Suggesting  that  we  should  not  forget  that  "the  Greek  Church, 
which  the  Pope  so  glaringly  ostracizes  in  declaring  baptismal 
connection  with  it  soul-destroying,  is  much  older  than  the 
Roman,"  the  article  concludes: 

"Each  [church]  has  its  corruptions  and  superstitions,  but  as 
between  them  the  Greek  Church  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  retains 
more  of  the  primitive  worship,  and  some  of  its  observances  have 
more  of  New-Testament  sanction.  In  view  of  its  antiquity,  and 
its  purer  form  of  Christianity,  it  is  entitled  to  greater  recognition. 
But  whatever  may  be  their  respective  merits  and  demerits,  no 
unbiased  or  thoroughly  informed  person  will  for  a  moment  accord 
respectful  and  honorable  standing  to  so  absurd  and  grotesque  a 
pretension  as  the  present  Pope  has  seen  fit  to  advance  at  this  late 
day.  In  making  it  he  reflects  no  credit  upon  his  judgment,  or 
upon  his  charity.  In  it  he  offers  no  hope  to  any  person  outside  of 
his  own  communion.  If  his  statement  is  true,  what  becomes  of 
the  Protestant  millions  who  have  been  baptized  by  neither  Romish 
nor  Greek  priest?  Are  their  souls  also  lost?  Out  upon  such  a 
wretched  doctrine!  We  prefer  to  base  our  soul's  safety  upon 
Christ — not  uponaparticular  administrator  of  a  valued  ordinance. 
We  shape  our  judgment  by  His  teaching  upon  so  important  a 
subject — not  by  that  of  a  human  authority.  It  is  faith  in  Him  as 
Lord  and  Redeemer  that  saves  the  soul.  It  is  a  rejection  of  Him 
that  causes  its  loss.  .His  sacraments  are  sealing,  not  saving.  He 
is  more  merciful  and  considerate  than  the  Pope.  He  who  clings 
to  Christ  for  salvation  is  saved,  whether  he  is  baptized  in  Greek, 
Roman,  or  Protestant  church." 


IS  CHURCH-BUILDING  A   LOST  ART? 

IF  the  views  of  all  the  various  writers  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  public  print  recently  are  to  be  accepted,  almost  every- 
thing connected  with  religious  life  and  worship  at  the  present  time 
shows  signs  of  degeneration  and  decay.  One  argues  strenuously 
that  spirituality  is  fading  out  of  the  life  of  the  church-membership  ; 
and  another  sees  reason  for  the  belief  that  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  is  declining,  and  multitudes  of  men  have  risen  up  to  assert 
that  the  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  work  of  God  is  fast  dy- 
ing out  of  the  world.  And  now  comes  a  writer  bewailing  the 
decline  of  church  music,  and  later  yet  a  voice  is  heard  declaring 
that  church-building  is  becoming  a  lost  art.  This  voice  is  lifted 
up  in  the  columns  of   The  Evangelist,  and  it  speaks  as  follows  : 

"The  Protestant  structures  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
great  Reformation  departed  from  the  traditional  forms  only  so 
isK  as  the  modifications  in  doctrine  and  ceremony  called  for  change 
—the  pulpit  and  the  teaching  office  rather,  than  the  sacrificial  and 
priestly  function,  dominating  form  and  arrangement.  The  Lu- 
theran and  Episcopal  churches  departed  but  little,  at  first,  from 
the  old  conventional  forms.     But  the  great  Protestant  denomina- 


tions of  this  country,  and  of  Europe  as  well,  have  developed  no 
fixed  or  even  prevalent  architecture  as  the  expression  of  their 
spiritual  life  and  worship,  at  least  none  so  well  defined  as  to  be 
clearly  apprehended  by  any  save  students  of  the  subject.  Cer- 
tainly no  such  forms  have  yet  become  traditional.  But  that  such 
forms  are  in  process  of  development  is  evident  to  the  careful 
observer.  But  just  what  they  will  finally  be  can  not  yet  be  deter- 
mined, any  more  than  the  sex,  size,  shape,  and  color  of  the  com- 
ing chicken  can  be  determined  by  listening  to  the  'peeping'  of 
the  chick  in  the  egg  while  yet  in  the  modern  incubator. 

"But  of  those  forms  certain  qualifications  may  be  predicted, 
the  failure  to  recognize  which  in  modern  church  buildings  has  led 
to  much  of  the  extravagant  ugliness  now  extant.  The  house  of 
worship  dedicated  to  God  should  certainly  be  truly  beautiful. 
And  the  beautiful  is  always  picturesque,  but  the  picturesque  is 
not  always  really  beautiful. 

"Architects  are  plenty,  but  those  who  can  design,  erect,  and 
decorate  a  house  of  worship  inspired  by  and  giving  expression  ta 
the  spirit  of  worship  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  are  few.  Painters 
and  sculptors  are  plenty,  but  artists  are  few.  Without  the  all- 
absorbing,  soul-inspiring  ideal  of  the  artist  which  possesses,  con- 
trols, and  directs  his  mind,  his  heart,  and  his  hand,  and  simply 
finds  expression  on  the  canvas  or  in  the  marble,  the  result  will 
be  a  more  or  less  commonplace  picture  or  statue,  and  will  never 
move  our  hearts.  It  is  not  deft  handling  of  the  brush  or  chisel 
which  stirs  men's  hearts,  but  the  soul  inspiration  of  the  artist 
which  thereby  makes  us  feel  its  power.  So,  too,  of  churches. 
The  Egyptian  temples  were  designed  by  priests,  who  found,  amid 
the  darkness  of  heathendom,  the  best  and  noblest  expressions  of 
their  heart-longings  in  the  beautiful  temple  to  the  only  God  they 
knew.  So  with  the  Greeks.  The  erection  of  a  temple  or  a  statue 
of  a  god  involved  in  its  conception  and  execution  the  highest 
form  of  the  expression  of  worship  of  which  they  had  any  concep- 
tion. The  Gothic  cathedrals  are  more  the  expression  of  religious 
sentiment  in  the  days  of  their  building  than  of  the  artistic  feeling 
of  the  period.  If  we  are  to  have  great  churches  which  will  awe 
us  by  their  dignity  and  grandeur,  charm  us  by  their  beauty  and 
sentiment,  inspire  us  by  their  self-evident  religious  inspiration, 
they  must  be  conceived,  designed,  built,  and  decorated  by  those 
so  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  worship  and  so  saturated  in  mind  and 
heart  with  the  beauty  of  holiness  that  the  house  of  worship  shall 
be  but  the  expression  of  an  all-absorbing  devotion  which  finds 
expression  in  its  own  way,  and  will  neither  down  at  the  bidding 
of  utilitarian  motives  nor  permit  an  expression  of  coarseness, 
vulgar  display,  or  fantastic  picturesqueness. 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

Twenty  colonies  of  Dunkards  from  six  diflferent  States  passed  through 
Chicago,  111.,  recently  on  their  way  to  new  homes  in  North  Dakota.  The 
colonists  numbered  about  fifteen  hundred. 

Mgr.  Anthymos,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  at  Constantinople,  has  re- 
signed, because,  tho  he  himself  was  willing  to  give  the  Porte  a  written 
declaration  that  the  freed  nation  was  satisfied  with  the  Sultan's  govern- 
ment, the  Holy  Synod  refused  its  sanction  in  presence  of  the  Armenian 
persecution. 

A  NEW  door  has  been  opened  to  a  new  field  of  missionary  effort  in  Mon- 
golia, a  country  hitherto  practically  closed  against  such  work.  Mr. 
Roberts,  of  the  North  China  Mission,  has  obtained  the  support  of  a  high 
magistrate  in  Kalgan,  who  has  informed  the  Mongolians  governed  by  him 
that  the  foreigners  have  the  privilege  of  preaching  the  Christian  religion 
in  Hara  Oso  and  the  natives  have  a  right  to  believe  in  it. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  is  quoted  as  saying:  "The  greatest  danger  to  the 
church  in  America  to-day  is  that  people  think  ministers  preach  not  what 
they  believe  to  be  true,  but  what  they  believe  their  congregations  believe 
they  ought  to  believe  to  be  true."  On  this  The  Journal  and  Messenger 
(.Baptist)  comments  :  "It  may  be  that  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's  chiefest  virtue 
is  his  sincerity.  Let  us  give  him.  credit  for  that,  even  tho  we  can  not  receive 
with  patience  his  slur  and  slander  on  the  ministry  in  general.  It  may  be 
his  one  weakness  tliat  he  can  not  understand  how  any  one  can  be  honest 
and  not  think  as  he  does." 

In  his  new  book  "History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theolog}'," 
Dr.  Andrew  D.White  declares  his  belief  that  "in  the  field  left  to  them— 
their  proper  field— the  clergy  will  more  and  more,  as  they  cease  to  struggle 
against  scientific  methods  and  conclusions,  do  work  even  nobler  and  more 
beautiful  than  anything  they  have  heretofore  done."  Science  "will  ga 
hand-in-hand  with  religion,  and,  altho  theological  control  will  continue  ta 
diminish,  religion,  as  seen  in  the  recognition  of  'a  power  in  the  universe, 
not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteousness,'  and  in  the  love  of  God  and 
of  our  neighbor,  will  steadily  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  not  only  in  the- 
American  institutions  of  learning,  but  in  the  world  at  large." 
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FROM    FOREIGN    LANDS. 


IS  THE    UNITED   STATES   A   MATCH    FOR 
ENGLAND? 

THE  possibility  of  a  serious  quarrel  between  the  two  great 
sections  of  the  English-speaking  population  of  the  world 
has  excited  keen  interest  in  military  experts  of  the  Old  World. 
The  Civil  War  has  proved  that  we  can  command  an  enormous 
supply  of  fighting  material,  but  the  ability  of  our  armies  to  com- 
bat disciplined  troops  is  still  doubted.  In  a  war  with  England, 
however,  we  are  thought  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  emergency,  for 
the  English  are  regarded  as  a  still  less  warlike  race  than  our- 
selves. Col.  Rogalla  v.  Bieberstein,  in  an  article  in  the  Deutsche 
Revue,  Stuttgart,  asserts  that  England  would  be  the  greatest 
loser.     He  says : 

"Great  Britain  has  only  about  150,000  with  which  she  could 
carry  on  a  war  against  the  Union.  The  United  States  has  a 
standing  army  of  something  over  28,000  men,  and  an  organized 
militia  of  112,000.  But  behind  these  stand  over  S, 000, 000  of  men 
that  could  be  used  in  war.  The  Secessionist  war  has  shown  how 
quickly  the  Union  can  arm,  equip,  and  discipline  immense 
armies,  and  how  well  they  are  led.  The  landing  of  an  English 
army  could  not  be  prevented,  but  it  would  be  crushed  within  a 
few  months  by  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  United  States 
troops.  The  assistance  of  the  Canadian  militia,  some  200,000 
strong,  would  not  alter  this,  for  this  force  is  very  unimportant 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  cater  to  a  large  army  in  the  inhospitable  Canadian  territory, 
especially  during  the  winter  months.  This  last,  however,  is  also 
a  reason  why  an  attack  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  upon  , 
Canada  would  not  decide  the  war.  A  struggle  between  the 
United  States  and  England  can  only  be  fought  out  at  sea.  The 
American  navy  is  just  as  little  competent  to  give  battle  to  the 
British  fleet  as  it  is  unable  to  prevent  the  landing  of  British 
troops.  Outside  of  Canada,  the  war  would  be  carried  on  by 
privateers  and  cruisers,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  open  ports  and 
of  the  trade  of  both  countries.  Such  a  war  would  result  in  heavy 
losses,  not  only  to  the  countries  engaged,  but  to  both  continents. 

"In  a  war  carried  on  for  the  destruction  of  shipping  and  trade 
England  would  lose  very  heavily.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  United  States  is  not  forced  to  come  to  terms  even  if  she 
loses  all  pitched  battles.  The  shipping  of  Great  Britain  is  so 
extensive  that  it  offers  a  much  wider  mark  to  the  cruisers  and 
privateers  of  the  United  States  than  the  mercantile  marine  of  the 
latter  offers  to  the  British  forces." 

Col.  v.  Bieberstein's  estimate  of  the  Canadian  forces  will  aston- 
ish many  people  in  the  Dominion.  Canada  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  very  important  factor  in  a  struggle  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  It  seems  that  the  German  expert  as- 
sumes as  certain  what  has  only  been  hinted  at  in  Canadian 
papers:  that  the  arming  and  training  of  the  Dominion's  forces 
has  been  sadly  neglected.     lie  says  : 

"The  Canadian  army  consists  of  militia  only,  and  the  British 
troops  at  present  in  Canada  are,  including  the  nucleus  of  the 
militia,  only  2,500  strong.  This  nucleus  numbers  1,012  men  with 
161  horses.  The  militia  has  further  28,  500  infantry,  2,038  cavalry, 
1,213  field  artillery,  and  3,000  garrison  artillery,  altogether  about 
34,o(io  men  for  a  first  call.  With  the  reserves  their  number  can 
be  brought  to  200,000,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  provision  has 
been  made  to  arm  and  equip  such  a  force.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  Canadian  forces,  if  rcenforced  by  strong  British  detach- 
ments will  make  an  attempt  to  defend  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Lake  region  ;  but  even  here  it  would  soon  succumb  to  an  attack 
by  overwhelming  American  forces." 

England  is  not  very  popular  in  Germany  just  now,  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  one  or  the  other  writer  underrates  the  power  of 
the  British  Empire.  In  the  case  of  v.  Bieberstein,  we  have  not 
only  his  past  reputation  as  an  answer  to  any  accusation  that  he  is 
unable  to  judge  clearly,  but  also  a  paper  in  which  he  compares 
the  chances  of  Germany  and  England  in  case  of  war  between 
these  two  powers.  In  A'orii  iiiul  Siiei,  Breslau,  he  declares  that 
Germany  is  not  at  present  a  match   for  England,    her  chances 


of  success  being  rather  smaller  than  those  of  England  in  a  war 
against  the  United  States.     He  argues  as  follows : 

"England  can  not  possibly  make  a  successful  attempt  to  land 
troops  in  Germany.  The  forces  at  her  command  are  too  insig- 
nificant to  count  against  our  army,  even  if  our  coasts  were  not  as 
well  protected  as  they  are.  The  war  would  therefore  be  mainly 
carried  on  at  sea.  But  our  fleet  can  not  be  successful  against  the 
overwhelming  number  of  ships  which  England  has  at  her  dis- 
posal. We  might  attempt  to  destroy  her  trade  with  cruisers  and 
privateers,  but.  as  we  are  second  to  England  only  in  the  impor- 
tance of  our  shipping,  and  our  trans-oceanic  commerce  has  as- 
sumed enormous  proportions,  we  would  be  the  greatest  losers. 
A  few  of  our  cruisers  may  be  able  to  continue  the  destruction  of 
British  trade  for  a  while.  England,  however,  owns  all  the  most 
important  coaling-stations,  and  would  soon  drive  our  ships  from 
the  sea.  A  war  with  England  on  account  of  the  Transvaal 
question  should  not  be  thought  of,  as  the  game  is  hardly  worth 
the  candle.  We  may  assume  that  the  German  and  English  cab- 
inets will  manage  to  settle  the  matter  ijeaceably." — Iranslaiiotis 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A    POSSIBLE    CHECK    TO    JAPANESE    COMPE- 
TITION. 

WE  hear  so  much  of  the  dangers  of  Japanese  competition 
that  timid  people  are  inclined  to  believe  the  time  is  near 
when  the  wages  of  American  and  European  workingmen  will  be 
leveled  down  to  Asiatic  rates.  The  Japanese  laborer,  we  are 
told,  is  patient  and  plodding,  and  satisfied  with  almost  nothing. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  process  of  leveling  down  will  be 
mitigated  by  leveling  up  in  Japan.  Already  wages  are  much 
higher  than  ever  before.  The  employers  seek  to  make  up  the 
difference  by  increase  of  working  hours,  but  this  breeds  discon- 
tent. The  Japan  Mail,  Yokohama,  quotes  an  article  from  the 
Tokyo  Nippon-jin  in  which  employers  are  warned  that  they  must 
not  tax  the  patience  of  their  hands.     That  paper  says : 

"Capitalists  must  take  steps  in  the  right  direction  now  if  they 
would  save  themselves  from  grave  troubles  in  later  years ;  for 
there  is  a  danger  of  Socialistic  agitation.  The  number  of  skilled 
artisans,  male  and  female,  must  now  exceed  300.000  in  the  work- 
shops. Add  to  these  the  independent  trades  and  unskilled  labor, 
and  we  get  at  a  number  of  industrial  workers  not  far  below  the 
two-million  mark.  At  present  these  are  not  yet  alive  to  the  labor 
troubles  disturbing  the  West,  and  therefore  are  exempt  from 
Socialistic  agitation,  especially  as  the  war  has  increased  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  enabled  them  to  obtain  better  wages. 
But  this  state  of  things  can  not  last  forever,  and  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  laboring  classes  increases,  and  they  begin  to  realize 
some  of  the  principles  of  Socialism,  their  ej-es  will  be  opened  to 
what  they  may  justly  consider  injustice  and  illegitimate  sweating. 
Already  there  are  grievances  enough  against  which  they  may 
justly  complain.  The  compact  of  the  spinning-factories,  by  which 
the  employers  bind  themselves  not  to  permit  their  mechanics 
to  seek  work  in  other  factories  at  better  pay  without  special  con- 
sent of  the  late  employer,  is  in  itself  a  serious  grievance.  Nor  is 
this  unjust  restraint  confined  to  the  spinners;  it  is  similarly  in 
vogue  in  the  printing  and  weaving  trades.  The  regular  working 
hours  are  twelve  per  day,  but  this  limit  is  not  strictly  observed, 
so  that  yoimg  and  old  alike  are  obliged  to  overtax  their  nerves 
and  energies;  for  nearly  every  factory  runs  fifteen  to  sixteen 
hours  a  day.  The  capitalists  defend  themselves  by  saying  that 
for  extra,  or  night-work,  they  pay  their  employers  double  the 
usual  rate.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  what  is  called  night- 
work  generally  means  all-night  work,  and  is  therefore  a  practise 
that  considerate  and  benevolent  employers  should  never  resort 
to.  Unless  such  causes  for  just  complaint  are  promptly  removed, 
and  factories  and  workshops  are  conducted  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  the  mechanics,  at  present 
mild-mannered  and  good-tempered,  will  be  rendered  desperate." 


Thrke  wealtliy  Bavarian  farmers  were  recently  sentenced  to  fifteen 
montlis'  luiiil  labor.  Tliey  had  been  poacliins;,  and  wounded  a  gamekeeper 
who  trifil  loairt-st  them.  The  judge  asked  tlie  ringleader  why  he  did  not 
take  out  a  jiermit  to  hunt,  which  costs  only  $3.75.  The  answer  revealed  a 
genuine  toueh  of  human  nature— "There  isn't  any  fun  in  hunting  when  you 
have  a  license  I" 
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NEWSPAPER    REPORTS   AND    "EXPANDED" 

TELEGRAMS. 

"  T  T  E  lies  like  a  newspaper"  is  a  German  description  of  a  man 
J-  -*-  who  is  specially  careless  with  the  truth.  Recent  incidents 
have  drawn  special  attention  to  this  tendency  of  newspaper  men 
to  tax  their  imaginative  faculties.  When  the  men  and  things 
written  about  are  "of  low  degree,"  the  readers  rarely  become 
aware  of  inaccuracies.  But  when  reporters  and  editors  are  forced 
to  make  up  a  description  of  a  meeting  between  persons  of  high 
Tank,  their  efforts  lead  to  queer  results.  The  Kladderadatsch, 
Berlin,  furnishes  some  suggestive  illustrations  to  the  average 
text  of  such  newspaper  paragraphs  : 


"The  reception  of  the  foreign  diplomat  was  a  most  cordial 
•one."  The  first  picture  (i)  shows  what  ample  means  the  reporters 
had  to  ascertain  this  important  fact, 

The  second  cut  (2)  shows  that  there  was  good  foundation  for 
the  assertion  that  "maritime  matters  were  subjects  of  lively  dis- 
cussion." 

Cut  3  illustrates  that  "the  tariff  question  did  not  fail  to  receive 
•due  attention,  as  several  highly  taxed  articles  were  brought  up." 
Cut  4,  "The  conversation  continued  until  i  a.m.,  and 
Cut  5,  "Was  resumed  at  a  rapid  rate  the  following  morning." 
A  meeting  of  diplomats  of  high  rank  could  not  fail  to  show 
results  ;  hence  we  see  in  Cut  6  that  "  when  the  distinguished  visi- 
tor had  gone,  the  employees  of  the  Foreign  Offices  set  to  work 
with  remarkable  activity." 

We  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  information  in  press 
telegrams  is  at  least  as  doubtful  as  the  interviews.  The  London 
Times  has  now  made  an  attempt  to  save  its  reputation  for  trust- 
worthy news,  and  has  brought  an  action  against  the  Central 
News  Agency.  The  charge  is  "improper  expansion  of  tele- 
grams." The  C/irom'cie,  Kobe,  Japan,  in  an  article  headed 
"What  the  London  i^apers  pay  for,"  pointed  out  that  the  war- 
telegrams  must  have  been  largely  manufactured  in  London, 
while  some,  supposed  to  come  from  the  seat  of  war,  were,  really 
sent  from  Tokyo.  The  evidence  in  court  produced  much  merri- 
ment. Sir  Francis  Lockwood,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  made  the 
following  representations : 

"  The  Times  thought  the  telegrams  genuine,  and  even  com- 
mented upon  the  excellence  of  the  service  in  its  editorial  columns. 


As  a  matter  of  fact  the  words  received  during  the  war  by  the 
Central  News  amounted  to  7.413.  Of  these  3,887  were  in  17  tele- 
grams/fr  w/i/c/i  there  7uas  no  authority.  The  Times  was  sup- 
plied with  33,112  words  altogether.  'I he  Times,  therefore,  paid 
for  an  excess  of  29,186  words.  Among  the  instances  in  which  the 
Central  News  representative  had  drawn  considerably  upon  his 
imagination  was  one  in  which  41  words  had  been  'expanded'  into 
447.  The  Times  was  not  the  only  paper  supplied  with  these  tele- 
grams. A  large  number  of  publications  received  the  news  at 
sixpence  per  line.  The  following  are  samples  of  telegrams  which 
were  only  'highly  edited'  before  they  were  sent  to  the  patrons  of 
the  Central  News  Agency  : 

"'Upon  attack  Old  Nan  Ching  found  foreign  missionary  who  immediate- 
ly taken  under  our  protection.' 

"This  was  sent  to  7'he  Times  as  : 

"' Wliile  the  Japanese  were  having  their  desperate  fighting  in  the  streets' 
of  Old  Nan  Ching  they  found  in  one  of  the  houses  a  brave  British  mission- 
nary,  who  despite   the    danger,  had  determined   to  remain  at  his  post.     A 
special  Japanese  guard  was  immediately  ordered  to  protect  him.' 

"In  another  case  the  message  received  was  'General  Weifor 
Ping  Wang  defeated  beheaded. '     This  was  expanded  into  : 

"  'A  Tien  Tsin  dispatch  states  that  General  Wei  was  beheaded  this  morn- 
ing. The  Imperial  Council  liad  represented  to  the  Emperor  that  in  retir- 
ing from  Ping  Wang  before  the  Japanese  had  commenced  their  attack  upon 
the  place,  General  Wei  had  been  guilty  of  cowardice  before  the  enemy, 
and  had  contributed  to  the  defeat.  Therefore  his  death  was  ordered. 
General  Wei  met  his  death  with  fortitude." 

—  Translated  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  SUDAN    EXPEDITION. 

OFFICIAL  reports  from  Egypt  dispel  all  doubts  that  the 
Mahdists  threaten  that  country.  They  are  not  only  ad- 
vancing upon  Kassala  and  the  Egyptian  frontier,  but  threaten  the 
Kongo  state  as  well,  and  French  opposition  to  the  advance  of 
British  troops  is  consequently  lessening,  as  the  Sudan  expedition 
appears  necessary  in  defense  of  civilization.  Lord  Cromer,  who 
was  at  first  much  against  the  expedition,  has  also  abandoned  his 
opposition  to  it.  Some  weeks  must  nevertheless  pass  before  the 
British  and  Egyptian  forces  can  be  assembled  in  full  at  Wadi 
Haifa.  The  troops  will  march  upon  Akashe,  some  120  miles 
south  of  Wadi  Haifa,  which  will  form  the  basis  of  operations. 
An  advance  from  Akashe  is  not  to  be  expected  before  the  end  of 
August,  as  the  Nile  is  not  deep  enough  to  allow  steamers  to  pass. 
The  Dervishes  are  roughly  judged  to  be  10,000  strong,  of  which, 
according  to  Slatin  Pasha,  the  Austrian  who  lately  escaped  from 
the  Mahdi.  2,400  are  armed  with  rifles.  They  have  also  eight 
field-pieces.  General  Kitchener  will  command  the  expedition. 
There  is  no  report  of  the  strength  of  his  forces  ;  his  British  con- 
tingent will,  however,  number  about  1,500  men. 

The  Popolo  Romano,  Rome,  publishes  a  postscriptum  to  the 
agreement  between  England  and  Italy  with  regard  to  their 
spheres  of  interest  in  Africa.  England  is  thereby  empowered  to 
occupy  temporarily  those  districts  of  the  Italian  sphere  where 
Italy  has  not  yet  established  herself.  Ethiopia  and  its  depen- 
dencies are  not  included  in  this.  The  Petit  Jourftal,  Paris,  ad- 
vocates assistance  to  Abyssinia  as  the  best  means  to  harass  the 
English  and  Italians  in  Egypt  and  further  secret  support  of  Tur- 
key.     l^hQ  Journal  des  Debats  says  : 

"The  Porte  has  acted  correctly  enough.  Nothing  is  more  nat- 
ural than  that  the  Sultan  should  turn  to  France  and  Russia  with 
his  complaints  about  the  doings  of  the  English  in  Egypt,  where 
he  is  still  suzerain.  His  censure  of  the  Khedive  is  quite  proper; 
but  will  it  have  the  desired  effect?  Will  it  prevent  the  advance 
of  the  British?" 

As  matters  stand,  the  question  may  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  Viedomosti,  St.  Petersburg,  even  thinks  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  consent  to  the  use  of  Egyptian  funds  for  the 
war,  as  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan  would  then  be  for  Egypt,  not 
for  England.  The  German  papers  assert  that  that  is  precisely 
the  reason  why  the  Austrian  and  German  commissioners  granted 
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the  use  of  these  funds.  The  Temps,  Paris,  advises  the  French 
Government  to  end  its  sullen  opposition,  which  is  neither  useful 
nor  dignified. 

Conan  Doyle,  in  a  letter  from  Cairo  to  The  IVest'm/nster 
Gazette,  says  the  English  in  Egypt  eagerly  watch  the  war  prepa- 
rations, and  their  feeling  against  the  French  is  very  bitter.  To 
quote  his  own  words  : 

"Among  the  Anglo-Egyptians  who  have  had  to  bear  the  mis- 
representations and  abuse  of  the  French  press  for  thirteen  years 
there  is  a  bitterness  of  feeling  such  as  I  have  seen  nowhere  else 
against  the  ' ^rande  nation. '  Press  attacks  mean  little  or  nothing 
to  us  at  home,  but  to  these  whole-hearted  and  earnest  men  they 
mean  incessant  interference  with,  and  spoiling  of,  the  work  to 
which  they  are  devoting  their  lives,  and  so  their  Anglo-Saxon 
tolerance  has  turned  at  last  to  very  bitter  dislike.  'What  possi- 
ble right  have ///(-^  to  interfere?'  cries  an  angry  colonel  of  en- 
gineers. 'Well,'  says  a  bystander,  'they  have  associations  with 
the  country.'  'Their  main  association  with  the  country  is  that 
we  turned  them  out  once  before, '  says  the  angry  colonel,  and  the 
straw  hats  all  nod  their  approbation." 

In  Radical  circles  in  England  the  opinion  still  prevails  that  the 
Government  will  proceed  very  cautiously  in  this  war.  The 
Clarion,  London,  pictures  Lord  Salisbury  seated  on  a  camel  with 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  war,  but  very  anxious.  "Joey,"  he  says 
to  Chamberlain,  who  leads  the  animal,  'keep  a  sharp  look-out, 
Joey,  and  if  the  Dervishes  look  cross,  turn  back  at  once. '  And 
The  Westinitister  Gazette  has  a  cartoon  of  John  Bull,  anxiously 
inquiring  if  Fuzzy-Wuzzy  can  fight.  "  I  only  want  to  know, "  says 
J.  B.      The  Daily  Chronicle  says: 

"There  would  seem  to  be  no  limit  to  the  ruinous  inconsistencies 
of  the  Government.  Every  one  of  its  responsible  organs  insists 
that  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan.  Mr. 
Curzon  speaks  of  'political  and  financial'  considerations,  and 
suggests  that  we  have  in  view  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Italy  at 
Kassala.  That  is  the  view  taken  in  France,  and  we  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  combine  two  aims  more  distaste- 
ful to  the  Republic.  M.  Berthelot's  statement  that  our  new 
policy  in  Egypt  is  likely  to  have  the  most  serious  consequences 
agrees  with  the  view  that  the  man  in  the  street — to  say  nothing 
of  the  diplomatist — would  take  'at  sight'  of  this  most  mysterious, 
most  inexplicable,  on  the  face  of  it  most  indefensible,  move- 
ment." 

The  Conservative  organs  urge  the  Government  to  enter  upon 
the  campaign  in  a  lively  spirit,  and  even  to  use  the  Indian  army, 
which  is  at  present  eating  its  head  off.  The  St.  James' s  Gazette 
says : 

"Osman  Digma  has  not  only  popped  up  again,  but  popped  up 
in  force,  and  will  take  even  more  than  his  usual  dose  of  killing 
before  he  is  disposed  of.  It  might  be  wise  to  settle  this  very 
obstrusive  person  once  for  all  this  time,  and  strike  a  real  blow  at 
the  Khalifate  in  the  Eastern  Sudan.  But  it  is  throwing  too 
much  work  on  the  Egyptian  army  to  expect  it  to  fight  a  stubborn 
campaign  on  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  littoral  at  once.  Why 
not  recognize,  in  good  time,  that  the  latter  task  at  any  rate  must 
be  taken  off  the  shoulders  of  the  '  Gyppies, '  and  hand  it  over  to  a 
brigade  of  British  and  Indian  troops,  which  could  sail  from 
Bombay  at  a  week's  notice?" 

Osman  Digma's  history  is  worth  a  short  mentioning  here. 
He  is  a  Turk,  and  a  former  slave-trader.  The  cruisers  of  the 
colonizing  powers  took  away  his  dhows  and  ruined  Kim,  and  he 
joined  the  Mahdi,  who  made  him  governor  of  Eastern  Sudan. 
He  turned  out  to  be  pretty  lively  neighbor  to  the  English,  and 
whipi)ed  Baker  Pasha  at  El  Tcb.  General  Graham  defeated  him 
later  in  the  neighborhood  of  Suakim,  but  did  not  break  his  spirit. 
His  death  has  been  reported  almost  as  frequently  as  Emin 
Pasha's,  but.  unlike  the  German  explorer,  he  is  still  in  the  land 
of  the  living. 

The  Austrian  press,  on  the  whole,  regards  the  expedition  favor- 
ably. The  1  ai^ehlatt,  Vienna,  thinks  it  will  be  of  advantage  to 
all  colonizing  powers.     The  Presse  looks  upon  it  as  a  bold  answer 


to  the  question  of  the  Sultan  when  the  English  intend  to  evacuate 
Egypt.     The  .\eue  Freie  Presse  says  : 

"We  do  not  suppose  that  much  fighting  will  be  done.  The 
troops  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt  will  be  increased,  that  is 
all.  But  if  some  sort  of  an  expedition  takes  place,  Italy  will  not 
benefit  by  it,  especially  if  the  Italians  manage  to  hold  Kassala 
unaided  until  the  fall  of  the  year.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  British  forces  will  advance  further  than  is  strictly  de- 
manded by  England's  own  interests." 

The  Germans  offer  no  opposition,  declaring  that  the  matter 
does  not  interest  them.  The  Frankfurter  Zeititng  declares  that, 
in  this  case,  the  British  need  not  fear  that  hateful  German  com- 
petition. But  Germany  protests  against  the  English  idea  that 
she  will  change  her  attitude  with  regard  to  South  Africa.  The 
Manchester  Guardian  is  informed  by  a  "member  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,"  that  "Lord  Salisbury  would  not  have  entered  upon 
the  Sudan  expedition  if  trouble  with  Germany  was  feared.  The 
relations  between  England  and  the  Triple  Alliance  have  regained 
their  normal  aspect ;  Germany  promises  to  give  up  her  plans  in 
South  Africa."  Whereupon  the  Vossische  Zeitung  wants  to 
know  if  there  is  an  idea  abroad  that  German  politics  is  conducted 
in  an  aimless  manner. 

"It's  the  queerest  thing  we  could  imagine"  [continues  that 
paper].  "Germany  is  to  retire  from  a  matter  in  which  she  inter- 
ested herself  in  such  a  demonstrative  manner  as  late  as  last  Jan- 
uary. She  is  supposed  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  assisting  Eng- 
land's diplomacy  in  Egypt!  But  we  suppose  the  English 
Government  needs  an  explanation  for  the  sudden  change  in  its 
attitude  toward  Germany.  Germany,  however,  objects  to  the 
practise  of  England  of  making  a  trump  card  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance when  she  is  in  hot  water." 

The  Kolnische  Zeitnng  relates  that  the  Kongo  state  will  assist 
England,  but  the  Mouvetnent  Geographique,  Brussels,  says  the 
Belgians  will  restrict  themselves  to  assisting  the  Dinka  tribes, 
who  are  at  loggerheads  with  the  Mahdi. —  Translations  made  for 
The  Litekarv  Digest. 


THE  GERMAN    ARMY   AND    ITS  CHIEF. 

THE  tendency  in  France  seems  to  be  to  overrate  rather  than 
underrate  the  power  of  Germany.  M.  Malo,  the  military 
critic  of  the  Journal  des  Ddbats,  Paris,  in  a  review  of  "The 
Germany  Army  and  its  Chiefs."  a  work  recently  published  by 
Captain  Speckel  and  Lieutenant  Folliot,  of  the  Engineers,  ex- 
presses his  satisfaction  over  the  fact  that  "the  indifference  with 
which  foreign  armies  were  regarded  before  1870,  and  which  is  in 
a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  terrible  defeat  of  that  year. 
has  now  passed  away."  He  rejoices  in  the  attention  given  to  the 
organization  of  the  German  forces,  and  especially  comments 
upon  the  latest  reforms  in  German  military  circles.  M.  Malo, 
who  has  studied  the  condition  of  the  German  army  very  closely, 
warns  against  the  popular  belief  that  Germany  trusts  her  safety 
to  the  number  of  her  soldiers.  "What  the  Germans  want  is  effi- 
ciency rather  than  numbers,"  he  writes.  "They  make  a  strong 
distinction  between  compulsory  service  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  and  the  value  of  the  men  form  a  military  point  of  view. 
Their  aim  is  to  possess  forces  which  are  equally  serviceable  all 
through,  4nd  they  rather  oppose  the  craze  for  large  numbers." 
He  then  gives  the  opinion  of  the  two  authors  on  the  chief  of  the 
German  army  : 

"The  Emperor's  position  is  no  sinecure.  Jokes  are  now  and 
then  passed  on  the  show  and  parade  connected  with  his  work, 
but  no'  army  can  do  altogether  without  these  outward  signs  of 
discipline.  It  is.  however,  wrong  to  believe  that  his  work  is 
finished  if  he  reviews  his  troops,  leads  a  cavalry  attack  in  the 
maneuver,  and  alarms  garrisons  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  judge  him  rightly  by  the  fact  that  he  inspects  the 
uniforms  of  his  life-guards  in  person.     He  is  no  friend  of  pipe- 
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clay  routine,  altho  he  knows  the  value  of  proper  attention  to  such 
details.  The  greater  part  of  his  worlc  is  done  before  his  desk. 
He  is  informed  minutely  of  the  progress  made  in  training  the 
troops,  and,  altho  the  Minister  of  War  is  responsible  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  army,  the  Emperor  retains  the  moral  leadership. 

"Emperor  William  did  his  best  to  restrain  the  prodigality  and 
love  for  pleasure  which  broke  out  among  the  German  officers 
after  the  war  of  1S70.  'The  greater  the  luxury  and  comfort  of 
the  people,'  wrote  the  aged  Emperor,  'the  more  it  is  the  duty  of 
an  officer  to  remember  that  wealth  did  not  confer  upon  him  the 
high  position  he  occupies  in  society.  Effeminacy  not  only  de- 
stroys all  military  virtues,  but  greed  and  love  for  pleasure  un- 
dermine the  foundation  of  our  army. '  But  age  prevented  the 
Emperor  from  attending  strictly  to  his  duties." 

The  French  experts  here  relate  that  no  one  supposed  the  pres- 
ent Emperor  to  attend  strictly  to  business  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.  The  unqualified  dismissal  of  officers  whose  only  sin  was 
that  they  "lived  up"  to  their  large  private  incomes  was  a  rude 
shock  to  many  a  scion  of  a  wealthy  house.  It  was  thought  that 
the  old  Emperor's  cabinet  orders  against  luxury  would  remain 
dead  letters.     But  this  was  a  great  mistake  : 

"New  rescripts  were  issued,  much  more  pointed,  much  stricter. 
The  amount  of  money  officers  are  allowed  to  spend  is  described 
in  detail,  and  may  not  be  exceeded.  .  .  .  As  a  good  Hohenzol- 
lern,  the  Emperor  regards  the  army  as  his  best,  if  not  only,  sup- 
port next  to  God,  and  his  speeches  to  the  recruits  remind  one  of 
his  great  ancestor,  Frederick  the  Great. 

"The  future  must  show  whether  he  has  inherited  some  of  King 
Frederick's  talents  as  a  leader.  Perhaps  talent  will  be  of  no 
avail,  and  the  art  of  war  in  future  must  be  learned  painfully  and 
slowly.  The  victory  will  then  be  with  the  people  who  have  the 
greatest  staying  power  and  the  greatest  courage." — Translated 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ENGLAND'S  WEAKNESS  THE   WORLD'S 

DANGER. 

BRITAIN'S  proud  children  are  credited  with  the  ambition  of 
making  a  second  India  of  the  African  continent,  and  many 
authorities  believe  that  these  high  hopes  will  be  justified  in  the 
end.  The  French,  Germans,  and  Russians  think  they  have  a  say 
in  the  matter,  but  acknowledge  that  England  is  a  powerful  foe. 
It  will,  therefore,  astonish  our  readers  to  see  the  British  Empire 
classed  with  Turkey  and  China,  states  whose  existence  is  sup- 
posed to  be  based  solely  upon  the  jealousy  of  the  military  powers. 
This  view  comes  from  Holland,  a  country  which  has  renounced 
the  hope  of  establishing  a  world  empire,  and  is  satisfied  if  its 
independence  is  not  interfered  with.  A  writer  in  the  Handels- 
blad  believes  that  England  endangers  the  peace  of  the  world  by 
ambitions  which  can  never  be  realized,  "because  the  necessary 
strength  is  totally  lacking." 

The  writer  begins  with  the  supposition  that  the  existence  of  an 
all-powerful  empire  after  the  pattern  of  Rome  is  beneficial  to  the 
human  race.  If  such  an  empire  exists,  small  wars  may  here  and 
there  occur,  but  the  world  in  general  will  live  in  peace.  But  he 
can  not  believe  that  England  possesses  any  of  the  qualities  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  of  such  an  empire.     He  says  : 

"To  simplify  the  question  we  will  concede  to  England  the  right 
to  establish  a  modern  Iinperiu??i  Roma7iuni,  but  we  must  point 
out  that  the  world  has  a  right  to  expect  that  its  conqueror  be 
powerful,  in  order  to  command  Roman  peace.  England's  diplo- 
macy is  of  Carthage  rather  than  Rome.  It  is  that  of  a  great  tra- 
ding nation  with  an  army  rather  than  of  a  great  military  colossus. 
For  a  great  war  England  has  no  greater  army  to  use  in  a  foreign 
war  than  the  Netherlands  or  Belgium.  If  she  gets  into  trouble 
with  some  little  nation,  she  has  no  second  army  left  for  defense." 

In  a  delirium  of  jingoism  the  Tories  egg  on  the  Government  to 
send  an  army  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ostensibly  to  quiet 
Matabeleland,  in  reality  to  carry  out  Jameson's  work  under 
British  colors,  and  to  revenge  Majubaand  Kriigersdorp.  A  small 
affair,  eh?     But  if  an  easily  roused  democracy  forces  the  British 


Government  to  accede  to  its  wishes,  there  will  be  civil  war  in 
South  Africa,  and  at  least  50,000  men  must  be  sent.  That  is 
about  all  England  can  spare.  Yet  these  50. 000  men  are  necessary 
even  if  Russia,  France,  and  Germany  do  not  think  the  time  ripe 
for  the  settling  of  old  accounts.  Yet  this  is  only  one  of  dozens  of 
such  weak  places  in  Britain's  Empire.  England  is  of  greater 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world  than  France  was  before  1870. 

"Czar  Nicholas  II.  wants  peace  just  now.  He  wants  his  coro- 
nation to  be  the  most  impressive  ceremony  of  the  kind  that  has 
taken  place  since  Napoleon  I.  was  crowned  Emperor.  But  even 
the  Czar  can  not  preserve  peace  if  England  disturbs  it,  and  no- 
body can  tell  what  England  will  do  next,  for  no  government 
knows  less  what  it  wants  than  the  British  Government. 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  British  ministers  spoke  of  their 
country's  'splendid  isolation.'  When  Germany  warned  them 
that  the  military  powers  would  not  allow  all  Africa  to  become 
British  the  'splendidly  isolated'  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
the  French  Republic.  A  month  later  they  sided  against  France 
to  establish  themselves  for  good  in  Egypt. 

"  Before  we  can  applaud  England's  grand  plan  to  make  a  second 
India  of  the  African  continent,  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether 
England  has  the  power  to  do  so. 

"The  answer  is  a  most  decided  No  !  England  has  a  large  fleet 
of  untried  armor-clads.  Nobody  yet  knows  what  the  courageous 
seamen  of  other  nations  may  be  able  to  accomplish  against  these 
ships  with  the  help  of  ram  and  torpedo.  But,  at  any  rate,  battle- 
ships don't  enter  very  far  into  Africa.  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  are  centers  of  solid  strength,  and  whoever  believes 
that  Germany  and  France  will  allow  Delagoa  Bay  to  become 
British  is  mistaken.  Is  it  possible  to  admire  England's  crazy, 
weak  diplomacy  in  Egypt  ?  That  would  be  possible  if  she  had 
gone  there  as  a  conqueror  and  had  thus  legalized  her  presence. 
Instead  she  has  obtained  and  held  her  position  by  the  makeshift 
of  countless  lies.  There  is  not  a  power  that  has  not  the  right  to 
interfere.  England  further  is  foolish  enough  to  regard  the  Medi- 
terranean as  a  British  sea,  while  she  has  no  business  there  at  all. 

"And  all  this  time  she  is  losing  her  predominance  in  China  and 
Japan,  where  industry  and  commerce  are  about  to  reap  golden 
harvests. 

"England  is  so  rich  and  so  vulnerable  that  her  blindness  is  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  world— that  blindness  characteristic  of  all 
trading  nations,  which  prevents  her  from  raising  an  army  capa- 
ble of  resisting  07ie  power  at  least." 

The  writer  closes  his  article  by  saying  : 

"England  has  no  larger  army  and  certainly  no  better  men  or 
generals  than  during  the  time  of  Napoleon.  What  a  position  for 
a  nation  that  aspires  to  the  place  of  a 'world-conqueror'  in  the 
face  of  such  armaments  as  those  of  Russia,  France,  and  Ger- 
many."—  Translated /or  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

A  French  Socialist  Deputy  has  had  the  courag^e  to  oppose  a  strike.  The 
miners  of  Oignies  intended  to  strike,  when  their  Parliamentary  represen- 
tative, M.  Basly,  pictured  the  evil  results  of  a  strike  in  such  somber  colors 
that  the  men  resumed  work. 

The //«-/«(?  relates  that  the  Chinese  Ambassador  in  Berlin  complained 
that  the  Krupp  guns  sold  to  China  did  not  work  well.  Investigation  proved 
that  the  guns  were  not  German  manufacture,  but  cheap  imitations,  im- 
ported at  the  instance  of  corrupt  officials.  In  a  similar  manner  valueless 
articles  were  substituted  for  the  American  rifles  paid  for  by  the  Chinese 
Government. 

The  life  of  a  wealthy  Armenian  is  not  happy  in  these  days.  If  he  assists 
the  Revolutionists,  he  is  punished  by  the  Turks;  if  he  refuses  to  contrib- 
tite  to  the  funds  raised  in  the  name  of  the  Armenian  Committee  in  London, 
he  is  in  danger  of  assassination.  Three  such  murders  are  reported  to  have 
taken  place  in  Tiflis.  One  of  the  assassins  was  arrested,  and  was  promptly 
shot  on  his  way  to  jail  by  his  comrades,  who  feared  that  he  would  tell 
tales. 

The  Berlin  papers  complain  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  police  in  that  city. 
The  Nati09ial  Zeitujt^  acknowledges  that  the  city  is  pretty  uncomfortable 
for  all  kinds  of  swindlers,  but  thinks  the  police  are  not  alert  enough  in  the 
discovery  of  murderers.  Of  the  twenty-two  murders  committed  in  and 
about  Berlin  during  the  last  eight  years,'no  less  than  fourteen  remain  un- 
accounted for.  In  five  of  these  cases  the  theory  of  suicide,  as  advanced  by 
the  police,  has  not  been  fully  substantiated. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  patent  medicines  is  connected  with  con- 
siderable difficulties  in  Germany.  Many  such  articles  whose  sale  is  unre- 
stricted in  other  countries  are  prohibited  as  dangerous  by  order  of  the 
Public  Health  Office.  If  an  advertisement  claims  virtues  for  a  patent 
medicine  which  it  does  not  possess,  both  advertiser  and  editor  are  liable  to 
punishment  by  imprisonment,  as  the  editor  of  the  Wiesbaden  Tageblatt 
found  to  his  cost  a  short  time  ago.  Many  papers  reject  patent  medicine 
advertisements  as  beneath  their  dignity  ;  others  furnish  a  description  of 
their  composition  in  answer  to  questions  from  subscribers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE   SCOTCH    ELEMENT    IN    AMERICA. 

IN  commenting  upon  the  scattering  way  in  which  the  Scotch 
have  always  migrated,  Prof.  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  writing 
for  The  Atlantic  (April) .  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  except- 
ing the  settlement,  mostly  of  Highlanders,  in  Nova  Scotia,  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  Scotch  colony  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  This  settlement,  we  are  told,  was  made  up  almost  alto- 
gether of  Catholic  Gaels,  the  characteristic  Highlanders.  Con- 
cerning this  colony  we  quote  from  Professor  Shaler  as  follows  : 

"To  this  day  it  remains  in  quality  and  in  faith  what  is  perhaps 
the  largest  and  purest  body  of  Scotch  Gaels  outside  of  their 
native  country,  where  the  traveler  on  unfrequented  roads  may 
journey  the  farthest  without  finding  any  one  to  speak  English. 
The  obdurate  conservatism  which  has  so  long  held  them  back  in 
the  mother  country  belongs  to  them  still  ;  they  hold  to  the  old 
faith  of  Rome  and  to  the  songs  of  their  people.  I  remember  an 
all-night  ride  in  a  wagon  with  half  a  dozen  of  these  unchanged 
Caterans,  who  mixed  their  whisky  with  a  ceaseless  crooning  of 
songs  in  their  native  tongue,  and  also  their  oppressive  but  fruit- 
less desire  to  bring  the  stranger  into  their  primitive  fun.  They 
have  the  singular  endurance  of  alcohol  which  characterizes  their 
kindred  over  the  sea,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  never 
too  drunk  to  be  clever.  One  evening  I  was  puzzled  to  find  all  the 
men  who  were  on  the  road  exceedingly  drunk,  too  much  so  to 
give  any  account  of  the  occasion  for  the  festivity.  At  last,  select- 
ing one  of  the  revelers,  who  was  on  horseback,  I  addressed  him 
as  Tarn  O'Shanter — a  compliment  which  he  fully  appreciated  in 
his  toper's  merry  way — and  asked  the  reason  for  his  own  state 
and  that  of  his  neighbors.  'What  will  ye  gie  me  an  I  till?'  said 
Tam.  'What  do  ye  ask?'  'A  drink  o'  whisky.'  'Agreed,'  said 
the  questioner.  'Gie  me  the  drink  first. '  When  he  had  emptied 
the  small  flask,  'It's  nae  muckle,'  said  he  sadly,  looking  at  the 
little  vessel  as  if  the  pay  were  inadequate,  but  he  gave  the  due. 
'Din  ye  ken  this  is  confession-day?  and  doom  a  monwho  will  not 
get  drunk  when  he  has  confessed.'  For  all  their  retardation  and 
love  of  drink,  the  population  of  Cape  Breton  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  America.  It  is  enough  to  make  any  one  who  has  ever  re- 
cruited a  command  feel  a  touch  of  sadness  to  see  these  shapely 
fellows,  so  admirably  built  to  be  soldiers,  going  to  waste  in  the 
ordinary  dull  uses  of  civilization." 

Professor  Shaler  says  that  Scotch  traditions  are  still  to  be  traced 
in  the  fanatical  adhesion  to  the  Jewish  method  of  observing  the 
weekly  holyday  which  still  prevails  in  many  of  the  mountain 
valleys  of  Southwestern  Virginia.  He  relates  the  following  bit 
of  personal  experience : 

"Some  years  ago  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  leave  a  camp 
on  the  Kentucky  line  before  dawn,  on  a  summer  morning,  for  a 
long  horseback  journey.  I  reckoned  on  a  breakfast  for  myself 
and  my  horse  at  the  first  house  where  I  should  choose  to  seek  re- 
freshment; but  the  reckoning  was  without  the  host.  Again  and 
again  I  was  turned  from  the  doors  of  good  people,  who  sternly 
yet  sorrowfully  told  me  that  I  was  a  Sabbath-breaker,  and  must 
go  my  way  unfed.  At  last,  in  the  afternoon,  while  there  were 
many  miles  before  me,  my  horse  began  to  fail,  so  that  I  had  to 
dismount  and  lead  him.  Coming  to  a  ferry,  I  begged  the  ferry- 
man for  indulgence.  After  much  debate  he  agreed  that  the 
'critter'  should  not  suffer;  in  fact,  after  a  while  he  confessed  that 
as  for  himself,  he  did  not  much  believe  in  this 'tie-up  Sunday.' 
It  may  be  noted  that  ferrymen,  like  shoemakers,  are  an  advanced 
lot  of  people  ;  their  occupation  gives  them  time  for  thought.  To 
my  suggestion  that  he  might  bring  me  some  food  from  the  house, 
he  said  that  he  'dassent  do  it,'  but  that  I  might  try  to  argue  it 
out  with  his  wife,  tho  it  was  a  poor  chance.  After  a  long  absence 
he  asked  me  into  the  dwelling,  where,  in  the  kitchen  and  very 
near  the  door,  sat  the  stern-faced  dame,  evidently  prepared  to 
give  judgment  against  me.  It  was  a  situation  which  called  for 
skilful  pleading;  so  with  my  prelude 'beginning  doubtfully  and 
far  away,'  I  managed  to  make  it  clear  that  my  journey  was  one 
of  some  necessity,  and  not  a  mere  perverse  violation  of  the  law. 
Then,  at  the  right  time,  a  tolerably  apt  quotation  from  Scripture, 
as  a  counter  to  the  sermon  I  was  receiving  with  due  humility. 


brought  the  judge  to  the  conclusion  that  the  criminal  should  re- 
ceive an  allowance  of  bread  and  milk.  This  point  gained,  the 
way  to  the  well-stocked  larder  opened,  it  proved  easy,  with  other 
selections  from  the  good  book,  to  secure  a  succession  of  courses, 
each  forthcoming  as  a  reward  for  some  bit  of  ancient  lore.  It  is 
pleasant  memory,  this,  of  a  hard-featured  backwoods  saint  ma- 
king her  successive  expeditions  to  the  pantry,  while  the  hungry 
fellow  was  searching  the  closets  of  his  memory  for  the  where- 
withal to  pay  the  price  of  his  meal." 

Professor  Shaler  thinks  that  facts  are  clearly  in  favor  of  the 
view  that  the  best  the  world  can  afford  in  the  way  of  human 
product  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  blood  of  strong,  related,  but 
varied  peoples.     Says  he  : 

"It  is  interesting,  from  this  point  of  view,  to  compare  the 
mixed  race  of  Scotland  with  the  relatively  pure-blooded  children 
of  Judea.  These  two  stocks  are  clearly  the  ablest  that  come  into 
competition  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world  at  large.  They 
are  both  very  successful  in  almost  all  callings ;  they  ring  alike 
well  to  all  the  tests  we  apply.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  evident  that 
the  Scotch  are  distinctively  the  stronger  men.  Even  in  commerce 
they  are  prepotent.  Going  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  I 
found  no  Jew  names  on  the  signs.  Making  an  excuse  to  talk  with 
an  old  bookseller,  I  asked  him  to  explain  the  lack.  His  answer 
was,  'Jews  do  not  do  well  in  Scotland,  and  if  they  go  to  Aberdeen 
they  get  cheated.'  So,  too,  in  those  parts  of  this  country  where 
the  Scotch  and  their  descendants  abound  the  Hebrew  people  are 
absent  or  seldom  found.  In  higher  politics,  the  Scotch  are  like- 
wise successful  with  us  in  a  degree  not  attained  by  the  Semitic 
folk." 


A   DEFENSE  OF   THE  JEW. 

ONE  of  the  most  notable  inquiries  into  the  status  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  modern  Jews  is  that  of  Anatole  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  the  distinguished  French  publicist  and  historian.  The 
book,  entitled  "Israel  Among  the  Nations,"  is  considered  to  be  as 
philosophical  and  masterly  a  work  as  the  author's  work  on  Rus- 
sia. He  discusses  the  history,  psychology,  physiology,  and  spirit 
of  the  Jewish  race,  and  attempts  to  answer  in  the  light  of  such 
historical  and  sociological  data  the  vexed  questions  raised  by  the 
anti-Semitic  movement.  The  conclusions  to  which  the  author 
arrives  are  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  assailants  of  Judaism. 
While  he  does  not  deny  that  some  of  the  tendencies  and  traits  of 
the  Jew  are  obnoxious,  he  places  the  blame  for  these  at  the  door 
of  the  oppressors  of  the  ancient  race. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  refers  to  the  common  notion  that 
modern  society  is  being  "Judaized,"  and  makes  the  following 
observations : 

"What  the  anti-Semites  call  the  'Judaizing'  of  society  might,  as 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  asserting,  be  more  correctly  called  the 
'Americanizing'  of  morals.  I  trust  that  this  remark  will  not 
bring  down  upon  me  the  resentment  of  my  American  readers. 
That  would  be  unfair,  for  I  am,  in  many  respects,  a  sincere  ad- 
mirer of  their  great  Republic.  If  I  have  ventured  to  speak  of  the 
'Americanizing'  of  modern  society,  it  is  simply  because  the  typi- 
cal characteristics  of  democratic  industrial  society  were  first  re- 
vealed in  the  United  States,  and  have  there  been  developed  on  a 
larger  scale  than  in  any  other  country.  This  form  of  social  organ- 
ization, new  to  history,  is  gradually  becoming  dominant  in  all 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  as  well  as  in  the  New.  If  it  has  its  ad- 
vantages, it  has  also  its  faults,  which  we  are  all  in  duty  bound 
to  strive  to  correct.  The  ascendancy  of  material  interests,  the 
greed  for  money,  the  frantic  race  for  wealth,  are  the  most  deplora- 
ble characteristics  of  our  modern  industrial  and  democratic  soci- 
ety. These  are  not  social  characteristics ;  they  are  peculiar 
neither  to  the  Yankee  nor  to  the  Jew.  altho  they  sometimes  seem 
to  be  most  pronounced  in  the  Jew  and  the  Yankee.  They  are  the 
result  of  our  social  conditions,  and  it  is  not  by  proscribing  any 
particular  race  or  any  particular  faith,  but  only  by  appealing  to 
moral  forces  and  by  bringing  all  such  forces  to  their  highest  de- 
velopment that  our  modern  democracies  can  escape  from  the 
practical  materialism  that  threatens  to  engulf  them." 
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M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  finds  that  in  the  West,  not  less  than  in  the 
East,  the  jealousy  and  hatred  against  the  Jews  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  their  growth  in  number  and  importance.  Anti- 
Semitism,  he  says,  is  very  sincere,  and  fully  believes  in  its  own 
danger-signal.     And  he  continues : 

"In  the  West  as  in  the  East  the  question  has  several  aspects. 
It  may  be  considered  chiefly  from  three  points  of  view,  the  im- 
portance of  which  varies  according  to  different  countries  and  dif- 
ferent periods.  It  is  at  once  a  religious,  a  national,  and  an 
economic  or  social  question.  To  its  very  complexity  is  due  its  in- 
tensity. Between  the  Jew  and  the  Christian,  between  '  the  Semite 
and  the  Aryan,'  rise  simultaneously,  or  successively,  religious 
intolerance,  national  exclusiveness,  mercantile  competition,  that 
is  to  say,  everything  most  calculated  to  inflame  men.  Anti- 
Semitism  is  at  once  a  war  of  religions,  a  conflict  of  races,  and  a 
struggle  of  classes.  It  has  a  threefold  hold  upon  the  people. 
This  accounts  for  its  simultaneous  appearance  in  .so  many  differ- 
ent countries  at  the  end  of  the  century  that  produced  a  Pasteur 
and  a  Renan." 

The  author  first  considers  the  religious  grievance  against  the 
Jews.  Are  they  undermining  belief?  No,  he  says,  the  diseases 
that  menace  modern  Christendom  are  not  specifically  Semitic. 
"Skepticism,  materialism,  nihilism,  far  from  being  Jewish  prod- 
ucts, are  diseases  caught  by  the  Jews  from  the  Christians."  To 
quote  : 

"The  hostility  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  spirit,  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  Law,  is  in  those  cases  where  each  still 
asserts  its  sway,  far  from  being  as  formidable  as  people  some- 
times like  to  imagine.  To  judge  by  the  manner  in  which  some 
Christians  speak  of  the  Jewish  spirit  and  of  Judaism,  it  might  be 
inferred  that  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  have  nothing  in 
common.  We  seem  to  forget  that  both  have,  at  bottom,  the  same 
God,  the  same  Decalog,  the  same  moral  Law.  Were  the  Jew  and 
the  Christian  equally  faithful — the  one  to  the  Gospel,  the  other 
to  the  Thora— the  points  of  difference  between  them  would  be 
fewer  than  those  of  resemblance.  If  the  only  change  in  our  modern 
society  had  been  that  of  substituting  a  Jewish,  or  a  Judo-Chris- 
iian,  civilization  for  one  purely  Christian,  the  idea  of  God,  the 
religious  and  moral  idea,  would  still  be  the  beacon-light  of 
modern  society.  Is  it  necessary  to  show  that  the  transformation 
which  our  Western  world  is  undergoing  has  not  stopped  there? 
That  the  evolution  of  modern  thought  and  society  means  some- 
thing more  than  Europe's  return  to  Jerusalem?  He  must  be 
blind  indeed  who  perceives  in  this  evolution  nothing  but  a  tardy 
revenge  of  the  synagog  on  the  church,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Cross  by  the  candelabra  with  seven  branches. 

"Let  us,  then,  no  longer  speak  of  the  Judaizing  of  Christian 
society.  Had  the  Christians  remained  better  Christians,  the  Jews 
would  have  slight  hold  upon  them.  What  you  call  the  Judaizing 
of  modern  society  might,  both  by  Christian  and  Jew,  be  equally 
well  called — pardon  the  barbarism — the  paganizing  of  society." 

Next  the  "national"  grievance  is  considered.  Admitting  that 
the  Jews  are  not  responsible  for  the  decline  of  religion,  do  they 
not  threaten  national  stability  and  integrity?  The  author  deals 
with  this  question  in  a  long  chapter  and  endeavors  to  show  that 
there  is  no  fundamental  antagonism  between  Semite  and  Aryan. 
He  finds  that  not  a  single  modern  nation  can  base  its  nationality 
on  unity  of  race.     He  closes  his  chapter  as  follows  : 

"Whoever  would  go  back  to  the  very  beginning,  especially  he 
who  believes  that  the  church,  from  its  incipiency,  has  been  estab- 
lished and  governed  by  the  Apostles,  must  consider  Christianity 
itself  a  product  of  Semitism  :  it  is  no  less  so  than  Judaism.  We 
are  often  told  of  the  Semitic  conquest;  if  the  world  was  indeed 
conquered  by  the  Semites,  it  was  with  the  sword  of  Paul  of 
Tarsus,  the  Christian  Hannibal  or  Alexander.  The  battle  of 
Cannae  was  not  the  greatest  victory  of  the  Semite.  Where  the 
son  of  Hamilcar  was  defeated,  the  little  Jew  of  Cilicia  triumphed. 
Through  his  agency  and  that  of  the  Apostles  the  proud  promises 
of  Israel's  seers  were  realized,  and  the  Aryan  world,  both  Greek 
and  Roman,  was  made  to  bow  beneath  the  scepter  of  the  son  of 
David.  The  empire  established  by  the  Roman  legions  was  be- 
queathed to  the  heirs  of  the  Galilean  fishermen.  The  statues  of 
the  Caesars  were  thrown  from  their  bases,  and  the  vnperatores 


who  most  fitly  represented  Roman  prowess  and  Greek  wisdom, 
the  Trajans  and  the  Marcus-Aureliuses,  were  hurled  from  their 
marble  pillars,  to  make  room  for  Peter  and  Paul,  the  captains  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  she-wolf  of  Romulus,  that  had  subju- 
gated the  Carthaginian  elephants,  was,  in  her  turn,  thrown  to  the 
ground  by  the  lion  of  Israel.  '  Vicit  leo  de  tribu  Juda'  is  en- 
graved on  the  base  of  Nero's  monument,  erected  by  vSixtus  V.  in 
front  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  church  is  right :  the  Nazarene 
has  conquered. 

"This  was  the  real  Semitic  conquest,  and  the  Aryan  spirit  has 
never  recovered  from  it.  The  most  consistent,  perhaps  the  only 
really  logical,  anti-Semites  are  those  who,  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  Semitic  yoke,  reject  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament, 
the  manger  of  Bethlehem  and  the  tablets  of  Sinai.  The  Slav  or 
the  Teuton  who  is  unwilling  to  owe  anything  to  the  sons  of  Shem 
ought  to  go  back  to  the  Aryan  gods,  to  Zeus,  to  Odin,  to  Perun 
of  the  golden  beard— unless  he  prefers  to  substitute  the  emanations 
of  the  impersonal  Brahma  for  the  creative  God  of  Genesis.  It  is 
only  by  freeing  itself  from  all  Christian  ideas  that  the  world  can 
be  'desemitized. '" 

In  studying  the  psychology  of  the  Jew.  the  author  finds  that 
age-long  debasement  and  oppression  have  warped  his  conscience 
and  weakened  his  sense  of  honor.  Physically  and  morally,  he  is 
a  product  of  the  past,  and  such  vices  and  defects  as  he  has  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  conditions  under  which  he  has  had  to  struggle 
for  existence.  But  he  is  gradually  becoming  transformed  under 
the  new  influences ;  he  is  undergoing  a  physical  and  moral  re- 
juvenation.    The  author  says  : 

"Israel,  prince  of  the  Orient,  driven  out  of  the  house  of  his 
royal  father,  was  transformed  for  centuries  into  a  vile  beast.  He 
was  made  to  crouch  before  strange  masters,  whining  with  hunger 
and  thirst,  an  object  of  disgust  to  all  who  crossed  his  path.  And 
lo !  To  the  great  annoyance  of  those  who  thought  him  doomed 
forever  to  kicks  and  blows,  we  have  seen  him  reassume  his  human 
shape.  The  witches  who  deprived  him  of  it  are  old  indeed  ;  but 
they  are  not  yet  all  of  them  dead.  Intolerance  and  special  laws, 
which  so  long  refused  to  look  upon  the  Jew  as  a  human  being — 
these  still  survive  in  some  countries,  over  yonder,  toward  Asia, 
and  persist  in  treating  him  like  a  dog.  But  the  fairy  who  has 
broken  the  evil  spell — need  we  name  her?  She  has  wrought 
many  such  wonders,  and  Israel  is  not  the  only  people  which  has  to 
thank  her  for  the  recovery  of  its  human  shape.  Until  quite  re- 
cently she  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  us  Frenchmen,  and  other 
nations,  following  our  example,  welcomed  her  to  their  doors. 
To-day  men  seem  to  have  wearied  of  her ;  many  bear  her  a 
grudge  for  the  service  she  has  rendered  to  Israel.  Her  name  is 
Liberty.  In  order  to  regain  his  complete  manhood,  the  Jew  re- 
quires no  help  but  hers." 

Answering  the  charge  of  Jewish  particularism,  the  author  says 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  Christian  nations  that  have 
compelled  him  to  separate  himself  by  means  of  his  garb  and  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  world  of  Gentiles.     He  says : 

"The  Jews  preserve  the  character  of  a  separate  people,  and  look 
upon  themselves  as  a  nationality,  only  in  those  countries  where 
they  live  in  compact  masses  in  the  midst  of  diverse  nationalities; 
or  where,  as  in  Russia  and  Roumania,  the  laws  of  the  state  pro- 
hibit them  from  blending  with  the  natives,  from  considering 
themselves  Russians  or  Roumanians.  In  eastern  Europe  to-day, 
as  was  the  case  in  western  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Jew- 
ish particularism  is  sustained  by  the  legislation  against  the  Jews. 
To  quote  an  expression  of  Leo  Tolstoi,  the  Jew,  threatened  from 
without,  curls  back  upon  himself  and  retreats  into  the  shell  of  his 
exclusiveness." 

In  the  final  chapter  the  author  discusses  the  future  prospects 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  Jews.  They  dream  of  restoration  of 
the  house  of  Judah,  of  a  new  Jerusalem,  but  this  dream  is  shared 
by  Christianity.  The  reign  of  the  Messiah  simply  means  peace 
among  nations  and  human  brotherhood  realized  through  the  lib- 
erty of  the  nations.     The  author's  closing  words  are  : 

"The  nations  of  to-day  are  like  armies  drawn  up  in  battle 
array,  and  awaiting  the  onset  of  the  morrow.  When  will  our 
eyes  be  gladdened  by  the  dawn  of  that  happy  day  on  which  the 
lamb  will  pasture  beside  the  lion,  and  the  kid  lie  down  with  the 
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leopard?     Instead    of   drawing   nearer   to   it,  never   has  Europe 
seemed  further  removed  from  its  realization. 

"No  matter,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  world  that  our  hearts  still 
cling  to  this  great  dream.  Both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
forbid  us  to  despair.  It  is  the  duty  of  us  Christians,  especially, 
free  as  we  are  from  all  tribal  spirit  and  racial  exclusiveness,  not 
to  betray  this  noble  hope  of  attaining  peace  through  justice,  but 
to  bring  about  its  triumph  among  nations  and  races,  as  well  as 
among  classes  and  individuals.  We  can  not  leave  it  to  the  ex- 
clusive, care  of  the  sons  of  Jacob;  here,  again,  it  is  our  duty  to 
labor  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  reign  of  Peace 
and  Righteousness,  by  sweeping  away  all  that  divides  the  peoples 
and  sunders  the  tribes  of  men.  Ucati pacifici,  said  the  Preacher 
on  the  Mount.  And  I,  also,  in  writing  these  pages  and  in  ban- 
ishing from  my  lips  all  words  of  hatred,  in  refusing  to  believe 
that  differences  of  blood  can  breed  an  eternal  enmity  between  the 
posterity  of  Japhet  and  the  sons  of  Shem — I  have  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  contributed  my  own  feeble  share  to  this  work  of 
peace ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  believe  that  I  have  been  true  to  that 
spirit  of  charity  and  gentleness  that  breathes  upon  us  from  the 
hills  of  Galilee." 


THE  TEN  PER  CENT.  OF  TRAVEL. 

A  CONTRIBUTOR  to  The  Outlook— CaxoXm^  B.  Le  Row- 
mentioning  the  fact  that  a  certain  philosopher  has  declared 
that  travel  is  three  per  cent,  anticipation,  two  per  cent,  realiza- 
tion, and  five  per  cent,  recollection,  suggests  that  he  might  have 
added  that  it  is  ten  per  cent,  education.  She  then  indulges  in  a 
little  philosophical  rumination  of  her  own,  to  wit : 

"  Emerson  asserts  that  no  man  can  find  in  travel  anything  which 
he  does  not  carry  with  him  ;  which,  being  interpreted,  means 
only.  No  man  can  find  in  travel  anything  which  he  does  not  pos- 
sess the  power  to  see  and  to  appreciate. 

"That  education  is  an  educing  or  drawing  forth  of  the  powers 
of  the  individual  is  an  established  fact,  notwithstanding  centuries 
of  mistaken  effort  to  prove  that  it  is  a  putting  on  from  without. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  such  thing  as  education  in  the  case 
of  any  individual  unless  there  exists  in  that  individual  certain 
latent  power. 

"Travel  is  the  most  rapid,  thorough,  and  satisfactory  means  of 
education  of  which  a  person  can  avail  himself.  During  every 
minute  of  time  and  at  every  step  of  the  way  he  is  receiving  new 
impressions,  new  stimulation,  new  mental  suggestions.  If  rea- 
sonable time  is  allowed  for  this  reception,  each  one  of  these  im- 
pulses becomes  fruitful,  and  for  the  future  even  more  than  for  the 
present.  Not  only  is  the  power  of  observation  aroused,  but  that 
of  comparison,  deduction,  and  recollection.  Calculation,  fore- 
thought, judgment,  correct  estimate  of  the  proportions  and  rela- 
tions of  things — all  these  are  constantly  called  for.  and  their 
exercise  generates  a  system  of  mental  gymnastics  which  produce 
profitable  and  permanent  results. 

"  A  vital  and  constant  realization  of  the  relativity  of  all  things 
is  the  key  to  all  comprehension  of  life.  In  the  child,  of  course, 
this  does  not  exist ;  more  or  less  of  it  is  inevitably  forced  upon 
the  average  individual,  but  to  the  philosopher  alone  does  it  be- 
come an  illuminated  and  helpful  truth.  Travel,  with  its  inevita- 
ble accompaniments,  will  increase  this  comprehension  as  nothing 
else  has  the  power  to  do. 

"To  the  ordinary  individual  comfort  or  discomfort  are  absolute 
conditions.  To  the  traveler  neither  of  these  words  has  a  fixed 
definition.  The  hotel  accommodations,  considered  in  themselves, 
may  be  poor,  but  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  sleeping-car 
they  may  be  princely;  the  sleeping-car  may  be  uncomfortable, 
but  it  is  comfort  itself  when  compared  with  the  ordinary  one,  in 
which  the  traveler  must  sit  erect  all  night.  The  ordinary  car 
may  be  a  misery,  but  it  is  a  comfort  compared  to  detention  at 
some  side  station  for  lack  of  any  car  at  all.  Herein  is  found  an 
illustration  of  the  relativity  of  all  things — the  difference  between 
the  absolute  and  the  relative — an  understanding  of  which  is 
essential  to  any  intellectual  poise  or  growth  ;  and  travel  requires 
almost  hourly  recognition  of  this  great  principle. 

"There  is  nothing  which  teaches  with  so  much  emphasis  as 
travel  the  difference  between  the  necessary  and  the  non-essential 
things  of  life.  To  many  it  is  a  revelation  of  the  fictitious  values 
attached  to  personal  possessions  and  habits.     The  traveler  is  con- 


stantly liable  to  be  annoyed,  delayed,  disappointed,  to  be  cold  or 
hot,  hungry  or  sleepless;  to  be  deprived  of  his  bath,  his  clothing, 
his  freedom  of  movement ;  to  encounter  disagreeable  companions 
or  officials.  Yet  he  is  constantly  surprised  by  the  fact  that  he 
can,  because  he  must,  submit  to  these  discomforts,  and  with 
comparatively  little  suffering.  A  sense  of  relativity  gives  a  sense 
of  temporariness  out  of  which  come  patience,  endurance,  and 
even  contentment." 


Richest  Men  in  Prussia.— The  Berlin  correspondent  of 
the  London  Standard  wa.^-^  that  statistics  show  that  for  1S95-96 
the  richest  Prussian  subject  is  Krupp,  of  Essen.  In  the  year 
1894-95  he  was  taxed  on  an  income  of  from  6,585,000  to  6,590,000 
marks,  and  for  the  current  year  he  pays  285,000  marks,  having 
declared  his  income  at  from  7,135,000  to  7,140.000  marks.  For 
the  previous  year  he  gave  his  income  as  50,000  marks  higher— 
namely,  from  7,190.000  to  7,195,000  marks.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered, for  the  sake  of  comparison,  that  the  Emperor,  as  King  of 
Prussia,  receives  an  annual  Crown  dotation  of  15,500,000  marks. 
As  with  Krupp,  so  also  with  Roth.schild,  the  second  richest  pri- 
vate individual  in  Prussia,  the  year  1895-96  .shows  an  improve- 
ment on  the  previous  one.  In  1893-94  he  was  assessed  with  an 
income  of  from  5,848,000  to  5.845.000  marks,  at  a  tax  of  233,600 
marks;  in  the  following  year  he  paid  235,900  marks  on  5.875,000; 
and  this  year — 1895-56 — he  is  able  to  give  his  income  as  6,115.000 
marks,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  higher  than  last  year,  the 
tax  he  has  to  pay  being  increased  to  the  extent  of  9.000  marks. 
In  the  year  1894-95  there  were  only  seven  persons  with  an  income 
of  over  two  million  marks,  and  in  iS93-94only  four.  Thirteen 
persons  have,  in  1895-96.  an  income  of  one  to  two  millions,  as 
against  eighteen  in  the  previous  j'ear. 


The  First  Armored  Vessel.— "A  French  author  who  has  been  inves- 
tiKatins  the  naval  records  of  France  and  Italy  claims  that  the  armored 
war-ship  is  by  no  means  the  novelty  it  is  generally  supposed,"  savs  '1  he 
Enj^neei-ing  and  Minin/^  Journal.  "Records  preserved  in  the  arsenal  at 
Nice  show  that  in  1530  an  armored  ship  was  built  at  that  port;  its  name 
was  Santa  .,4;/a,  and  it  was  one  of  the  squadron  sent  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  against  Tunis.  The  Santa  Ana  was  a  armored  gallev  with 
numerous  guns  and  carried  a  fighting  crew  of  300  men,  besides  the  "gallev 
slaves  who  worked  the  oars.  The  armor  consisted  of  heavy  plates  of  lead 
fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  ship  by  bronze  bolts,  and  was  probably  sufficient 
to  resist  the  musket-balls  and  the  shot  from  the  small  guns  used  in  those 
days.  So  the  originality  of  Ericsson  and  our  other  modern  shipbuilders 
disappears.  If  our  investigators  only  keep  on  we  may  find  that  Noah 
plated  the  Ark  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  pirates  of  his  day." 


CORRESPONDENTS'    CORNER. 


"  The  Father  of  His  Country"  Again. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  13,  1896. 
Editor  o/Thz  Literary  Digest:— 

Referring  to  correspondence  of  Mr.  Beal  in  your  issue  of  March  28,  con- 
cerning the  first  dubbing  of  Washington  as  "the  Father  of  his  Countrv," 
I  beg  to  make  a  criticism  in  justice  to  myself. 

Mr.  Beal  would  make  it  appear  that  I  had  expressed  an  opinion  that 
Washington  was  first  called  the  Father  of  his  Country  December  ao,  179Q. 
Had  he  read  my  communication  thoroughly,  he  would  be  forced  to  admit 
that  I  simply  made  one  point  positive,  and  that  was  that  the  first  dubbing 
of  Washington  was  not  February  22,  1800.  as  claimed  by  The  American 
Catholic  A^eivs.  So  far  from  expressing  any  opinion.  I  simply  stated  at  the 
close  that  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  and  of  quotation  marks, 
it  would  seem  that  the  writer  of  the  Georgetown  account  of  Washington's 
funeral  was  the  first  to  call  him  the  Father  of  his  Country.  If  Mr.  Real's 
allusion  to  Tyler's  "  Life  of  Patrick  Henry  "  be  correct,  he  has  shown  that 
Washington  was  styled  the  Father  of  his  Country  in  March,  1799,  but  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  me  that  he  or  The  Literary  Digest  should  give  to  its 
readers  the  impression  that  I  had  expressed  an  opinion  about  a  matter  in 
which  there  were  not  sufficient  facts  upon  which  to  base  an  opinion. 
Doubtless  every  reader  of  The  Digest  would  really  like  to  know  the  first 
date  obtainable  in  this  matter,  and  I  shall  watch  with  great  interest  the 
possible  appearance  of  further  data  on  this  point.  Meanwhile,  I  would 
simply  remark  that  an  advocate  and  a  seeker  after  information  would  be 
wise  not  to  "  differ "  with,  nor  express  opinions  before,  the  tribunal  from 
which  alone  can  come  a  valid  opinion. 

Very  respectfully, 

Charles  E.  IUkber. 

An  Incorrect  Date. 

Platievii.le,  Wis.,  April  15.  1896. 
Editor  of  Tn^  Literary  Digest:— 

In  reading  my  last  DIGEST  (.-Xpril  11")  I  found  this  statement  :  "According 
to  tradition  the  Hildesheim  rosebush  was  planttd  by  Charlemagne  in  833." 
The  statement  occurs  in  the  article  entitled  "The  Oldest  Rosebush  in  the 
World." 

Either  the  date  is  incorrect  or  else  Charlemagne  planted  the  rosebush 
after  he  himself  had  been  "planted,"  for  he  died  in  814.  The  latter  date  is 
the  one  given  in  the  standard  works  on  tnedieval  history,  so  it  is  not  neces- 
sary forme  to  give  any  references  to  substantiate  my  statement.  I  sup- 
pose the  date  given  by  Cttrrent  Literature  was  simply  a  misprint. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  L.  Van  Dusen. 
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Not  a  Patent 
Medicine. 

Insomnia 

shows  trouble  with  the  brain,  indi- 
cating the  need  of  a  Brain  Tonic, es- 
pecially one  containing  phosphorus. 

Freligh's  Tonic 

A  Phosphorized  Cerebro-Spinant 

acts  differently  from  opiates  and 
bromides  ;  gives  food  to  the  brain  ; 
tones  up  the  nervous  system  to  the 
normal  pitch.  Nature  intended  man 
to  sleep. 

Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  forty 
thousand  physicians.  Sample  by 
mail,  25  cts.:  regular  bottle,  $1.00, 
100  doses.  Concentrated,  prompt, 
powerful.  Descriptive  pamphlet, 
full  directions,  testimonials,  etc.. 
mailed  to  any  address. 

I.  O.  Woodruff  &  Co., 

Manufacturing  Chemists, 
106-108  Fulton  Street,  Nev/  York  City. 

Formula  on 
Every  Bottle. 


BUSINESS    SITUATION. 


The  General  State  of  Trade. 

At  some  Northwestern  cities  the  movement  of 
merchandise  has  declined,  but  at  a  number  East 
It  is  unchanged,  while  Southern  cities  in  most 
instances  report  business  quiet,  and  in  others  less 
favorable. 

There  is  a  better  demand  for  cotton  machinery 
to  go  South  ;  Eastern  cotton  dyers  are  busier,  and 
there  is  a  demand  for  hardware,  machinery,  and 
locomotives.  Preparations  are  making  at  most 
lake  ports  for  the  opening  of  navigation,  one  of 
the  first  effects  of  which  will  be  to  release  10,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  in  store  at  Chicago.  Increased 
volume  of  business  is  most  conspicuous  West,  at 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Milwau- 
kee, and  Memphis.  Less  gain  is  shown  on  the 
Pacific  coast  except  in  export  lines,  shipments  of 
lumber  from  Portland  and  San  Francisco  being 
conspicuous.  Tacoma  continues  to  send  flour, 
lumber,  and  cotton  across  the  Pacific  and  to  South 
Africa. 

Stock  prices  improved  materially  this  week, 
with  increased  activit}'  and  a  better  public  par- 
ticipation. The  movement  is  based  on  a  better  feel- 
ing toward  American  securities  in  London,  where 
the  glut  of  investment  funds  and  the  subsidence 
of  speculation  in  mines  tend  to  bring  our  stocks 
into  prominence.  Buying  from  that  quarter  has, 
however,  been  confined  mainly  to  bonds. 

In  industrial  lines  there  is  not  much  gain.  There 
have  been  fair  orders  for  shoes,  but  less  is  doing 
in  that  direction  now,  and  leather  is  weak,  even 
with  production  curtailed.  While  prices  for  cot- 
tons and  woolens  are  nominally  unchanged,  heavy 
stocks  of  the  former  hang  over  the  market,  and 
good  orders  for  the  latter  could  probably  be 
placed  below  nominal  quotations.  Silk  manufac- 
turers complain  of  a  scarcity  of  orders.  Less 
business  is  doing  in  iron  and  steel  than  expected 
after  the  formation  of  the  big  steel  pool  and  the 
stronger  tendency  of  special  forms  of  the  metals 
because  of  combination  of  makers.  Transactions 
in  iron  iind  steel  have  been  recorded  at  less  than 
pool  7:  .■;es,  but  on  the  basis  of  contracts  held  by 
middlemen.  This  indicates  that  a  number  of 
mills  at  the  time  the  pool  was  forined  had  con- 
Have  you  £ateii  too  Much? 
Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

People  impose  on  the  stomach  sometimes,  giving 
it  more  than  it  can  do.  Horsford's  helps  to  digest 
the  food,  and  puts  the  stomach  into  a  strong  and 
healthy  condition. 


tracted  further  ahead  than  presumed,  and  that 
the  day  for  the  test  of  strength  between  the  pool 
and  the  public  is  a  little  further  in  the  future. 
Mercantile  collections  generally  continue  slow, 
and  improvement  of  sales  of  general  merchandise 
is  relative,  as  merchants  prefer  to  carry  goods 
rather  than  accounts. 

Additional  evidence  of  an  increasing  volume  of 
business  is  found  in  the  total  of  bank  clearings 
this  week,  $984,000,000,  6  per  cent,  more  than  last 
week,  5.6  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  corresponding 
week  one  year  ago  (when  trade  had  already  begun 
to  revive  noticeably),  and  8  per  cent,  more  than  in 
the  second  week  of  April,  1894.  As  contrasted  with 
the  corresponding  week  in  1893  (just  prior  to  the 
precipitation  of  the  panic)  the  week's  falling-ofF  is 
20  per  cent.  Compared  with  the  like  week  in  1892 
it  is  six  per  cent.,  in  1891  13  per  cent.,  and  with  the 
corresponding  week  of  1890  the  decrease  is  14  per 
cent.  Total  business  failures  in  the  United  States 
are  244  this  week,  against  231  last  week,  219  in  the 
corresponding  week  of  1895,  212  in  1894,  and  217  in 
1893,  which  is  a  smaller  excess  than  the  average 
increase  weekly  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
current  year. 


CHESS. 


[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "  Ches.s-Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest."] 


The  Deciding  Game  of  the  Cable  Match. 

In  the  Cable  Match  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  seven  games  were  finished,  of  which 
Great  Britain  had  won  two,  America  two,  and 
three  "draws."  The  result  of  the  match  de- 
pended on  one  game,  that  between  Barry  and 
Tinsley  ;  if  Barry  lost,  America  lost.  As  an  event 
of  great  interest  we  give  the  game  that  won  the 
match,  with  notes  by  Mr.  Barry. 

Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


TINSLEY.                  HARRY. 

TINSLEY. 

BARRY. 

G.  Britain.         America. 

G.  Britain. 

America. 

White.             Black. 

White. 

Black. 

I  P-Q  4         P-Q  4 

35  B-K  2 

Kt-B  4  (k) 

2  P— Q  B  4    P-K    3 

36  P-Q  R  5 

Kt-Q  2  (0 

3  Kt-Q  B  3  Kt— K  B  3 

37K-Kt4? 

Kt-Kt  sq 

4  B-B  4        P-Q  B  3  (a) 

38  K-B3  (m 

)Kt-B  3 

5  P-K  3         P  X  P 

39  P-Kt  4 

Kt-Qs 

6  B  X  P           Kt— Q  4 

40  B-Q  3 

K-B  3  Cn) 

7B-K  Kt3B-Q  3  (b) 

41  B-B  4  (o)Ktx  B 

8  P-K  4(c)  Kt-Kt3  ■ 

42  Kt  X  Kt 

Kt-B  6 

9  B— Kt  3       Castles 

43  Kt-K  3  (p)KtxP 

10  P-KB  4  (d)P-Q  B  4  (e) 

44Kt(Kt3)- 

BKt— B  6 

iiKt-KB3PxP 

45  Kt— B  2 

Kt-Kt  4 

12  Q  X  P           Kt— Q  B  3 

46  Kt-Q  2 

Kt— R6 

13  Q-Q  2       B-B  4 

47  Kt— K  3 

Kt-B  7  (q) 

14Q  X  Q          R  X  Q 

48  K-B  2 

K-Kt4 

15  B-KB2(f)B  X  B 

49  K-B  3 

B-Kt  sq 

16  K  X  B          B— Q  2 

50  Kt-Q  5 

Kt  X  Kt  P  (r) 

i7QR-QsqP-Q  R3 

51  Kt-B  7  ch  K— B  3 

18R— Q6        B— Ksq 

52  Kt— K  8 

B-B  2 

19  K  R— Q  sq  R  X  R 

53  Kt  X  KtP  Kt— B  7 

20  R  X  R          R— Q  sq 

54  Kt— K  6 

Bx  Kt 

21  Rx  R           Kt  X  R 

55PXB 

K-Q  3 

22  K— K  3  (g)K— B  sq 

56  K-B  4 

KxP 

23  Kt-Q  2      P— K  B  3 

57  K-B  5 

K-Q  2 

24P-KKt4(h)K-K  2 

58  K— Kt  6 

K-B  sq 

25  P-K  R  4    Kt-Q  B  3 

59  K-B  5 

K-B  2 

26  B— Q  sq      P-K  4  (i) 

60  K— Q  5 

K-Q  2 

27  P-K  B  5    P-K  R  3  (j) 

61  P— Kt  5  (s)P  X  P 

28  P-Kt  3       B— B  2 

62  K-B  5 

P-R4 

29  P— R  3        Kt— Q  s 

63  K  X  P 

P-Rs 

3oKt-K2      Kt-Kt4 

64  K— Kt  6 

P— R6 

31  P— R  4        Kt— Q  3 

6s  K  X  P 

P-R7 

32  K— Q  3        Kt-Q  2 

66  P— R  6 

P— Queens 

33  K-B  3        K-Q  sq 

67P-R  7 

Ktx  P 

34  Kt-Kt  3     K-B  2 

68  Resigns. 

>4^  .^     .^v          -^ 

FREE! 


We  direct  special  attention  to  the  following  re- 
markable statements  : 

The  late  Prof.  Basil  Manley, 
of  the  South  Baptist  Theo. 
Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky., 
says  of  the  Aerial  Medica- 
tion :  "  I  can  cordially  recom- 
mend its  use."  Write  for  a 
facsimile  of  his  letter. 

I  am  satisfied  tliat  I  had 
consumption,  had  a  very  dis- 
tressing cough  and  profuse 
expectoration  which  has  been 
cured,  and  my  health  fully 
restored  by  the  use  of  Aerial  Medica- 
tion. Rev.  I.  H.  Hoskins,  Reid, 
Texas. 

Deaf  25  Years. 

For  many    years    I    suffered   from 

Catarrh,  which  destroyed  mv  hearing, 

and  for  twenty-five  years  I  was  so  deaf 

that  I  could  not  hear  a  clock  strike  by 

holding  my  ear  against  it.     I  had  tried 

every  known  remedy,  and  nothing 
gave  me  the  slightest  relief.  I  ob- 
tained Dr.  Moore's  treatment,  and 
in  three  weeks  my  hearing  began 
to  improve,  and  now  I  can  hear  com- 
mon conversation  across  a  room ; 
can  hear  a  clock  strike  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  30  feet  away.  I  think  I 
am  entirely  cured,  and  my  hearing 
permanently    restored.        Edwin 

Coleman,  Box  585,  Wichita,  Kas. 

Medicine  for  Three  Montlis'  Treatment  Free. 

To  introduce  the  treatment  and  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  it  is  a  positive  cure  for  Deafness,  Catan-h,  Throat 
and  Lung  Diseases,  I  will,  for  a  short  time,  send 
Medicines  for  three  months'  treatment  free. 

J.  H.  MOORE,  M.D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Notes  by  J.  F.  Barry. 

(a)  In  this  position  P — B  4  is  preferable,  tho  at 
the  time  Black  had  the  idea  of  instituting  the 
attack  as  made  by  Tschigorin  against  Steinitz  in 
the  St.  Petersburg  tournament,  but,  as  will  be  seen, 
the  situation  being  slightly  different,  he  deems  it 
better  to  relinquish  it. 

(b)  B— Kt  5  was  the  idea  intended  in  theprevious 
note,  followed  by  Q— R  4,  but  the  resources  at 
White's  command  were  better  than  in  the  game 
referred  to. 

(c)  Somewhat  premature;  K  Kt— K  2  was  better. 

Cd)White  undoubtedly  has  a  superior  game,  and 
while  such  a  move  as  this  doesn't  affect  his  game 
materially,  still  it  dissipates  considerable  of  its 
strength. 

(e)  Black  now  proceeds  to  rectify  the  error  he 
made  in  the  opening,  with  fair  chances  of  success 
on  account  of  the  weakness  of  White's  Pawn  line. 

(f)  White  obviously  is  playing  for  a  draw,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  tlie  fact  that  the  general  situa- 
tion at  this  time  was  in  favor  of  the  English. 

(g)  P-K  5  and  an  attempt  to  occupy  Q  6  with  a 
Kt  leads  to  no  decisive  result,  tho  it  always  is  a 
menace. 

(h)  This  advance  of  the  King's  side  Pawns  is  a 
faulty  maneuver  which  Black  viewed  with  great 
satisfaction. 


SIODOLLARSmSS 

A  Ten=Dollar  Set  of  Shakespeare's  Complete 
Works  for  FIVE  DOLLARS.  In  large  type,  easy  for 
the  eyes;  eight  handsoine  volumes;  fine  cream-laid  paper;  full 
silk  cloth  binding;  more  than  4000  pages;  with  copious  notes 
on  the  text  and  introductory  essays  to  each  play.  These  books 
can  never  be  bought  any  cheaper;  never  as  cheap  after  this 
Si'ECiAL  Offer  is  withdrawn.  (Regular  price  of  the  set, 
Sio.)  Every  set  sold  on  approval;  money  returned  imme- 
diately if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Send $5  to-day;  or  send$i  to 
hold  the  price,  and  we  will  ship  books  when  balance  is  made 
1  he  Only  Large  Type  Edition,     up.    Better  bindings  if  you  want  them.    A  handsome  booklet  of 

'""  ""S  Jf^E^rh'^olutr  ""''•     ^P-<^'^^^  P^g-s  and  full  description  FREE. 
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(i)  HIack  now  secures  the  better  game. 

(j)  With  this  position  of  Pawns,  as  opposed  to 
Wiute's,  Black  cannot  lose. 

(k)  This  is  the  crisis  of  the  game.  The  move 
was  made  to  induce  P— Q  R  5. 

White's  plan  was  obviously  to  exchange  Bish- 
ops and,  impossible,  the  Black  Kt  on  (J  3,  in  order 
to  occupy  K  R  5  with  his  Kt,  which  he  could  not 
now  do  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  Q  R  P,  viz.: 
36  B-B  4,  B  X  B;  37  P  X  B,  Kt  X  R  P  ch;  38  K-Kt  4, 
P— (J  Kt  4.  etc.;  therefore,  to  follow  out  his  plan 
he  must  drive  back  the  Kt  on  B  4  by  P  Q  Kt  4, 
which  he  can  not  do  on  account  again  of  the  loss  of 
his  Rook's  Pawn;  and  it  was  fair  to  presume 
under  such  circumstances  he  would  naturally  play 
P-g  R  5. 

(1)  With  the  intention  of  occupying  Q  B  3  and 
forcing  P— K  Kt  4,  anrl  establishing  the  opponent's 
Pawns  in  a  weak  position;  if  B  H  4,  Kt  x  B,  etc., 
Kt  — B4,  Kt— Kt  4,  followed  by  Kt— Q  5. 

(m)  Best.  If  j8  K— B  5,  Kt-B  3;  39  P— Q  Kt  4, 
Kt— Kt^^q;  49  P— (J  Kt  5,  P  x  I';  4'  •*' J' P.  Kt— Rsch; 
42  B  X  Kt,  P  i  B,  and  whatever  White  does.  Black 
has  the  better  chances  for  winninvr  the  ending.  On 
principle  allowing  his  King  to  be  locked  in  that 
manner  was  too  hazardous  to  be  attempted. 

(n)  Simply  in  the  event  of  the  opponent  making 
the  move  he  did  to  prevent  him  from  occupying 
y  5  with  his  King. 

(o)  Losing  a  Pawn  and  practically  the  game. 

(p)  If  43  P— R  5,  B  X  Kt;  44  Kt-  R  7,  etc. 

(q)  The  key  of  the  position  and  winning  another 
Pawn. 

(r)  Kt  X  K  P  ch  is  better. 

(s)  Weak.  But  Black  wins  anywav,  viz.;  62  Kt 
—  B  1,  Kt-  Q  8;  63  K— B  4.  Kt-K  6  ch;  64  K  — B  ^, 
Kt— Kt  7,  followed  bv  the  advance  of  the  Rook  s 
Pawn  to  K  6,  finallv  winning  the  White  Kt  for  it, 
his  King  being  unable  to  cross  over  on  account  of 
the  necessity  to  guard  the  Queen's  side. 

Problem   140. 

By  Ur.  Dai,ton. 

iSeni  to  us  from  South  America.') 

Black  — Ten  Pieces. 

K  on  K  4;  Q  on  K  2;  B  on  Q  B  4;  Kts  on  K  H  3 
and  Q  3;  R  on  Q  R  sq;    Ps  on  K  6,  K  B  4  and  5,  O  2. 


White— Eight  Pieces. 

K  on   K  i;   Q  on  Q   Kt  sq;   B  on  Q  R  3;    Kts  on  K 
R  5,  and  Q  7;  Ps  on  K  B  3,  K  Kt  5,  y  3. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 


Solution  of  Problems. 

No.    133. 


Q-B  4 


K— B3 


P  -Kt  4,  mate 


PxyorP-Qs      any 
y-K6ch 

P  X  Kt  '  K-Kt  4 
g-K  2  ch 

K-B  4 


3- 


<J — Kt  6  mate 


K-Kt  5 


K-R6 


B  moves 


Kt-  Q  6  ch 

2.  -- 

K  moves 


Q— B  3,  mate 
Q— R  5,  male 

Q— R  4  mate 


—  3- 


Correct  solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  F.  II. 
Johnston,  W.  Ci.  Donnan,  A.  J.  Burnett,  Chus.  W. 
Cooper,  Nelson  Huld,  Prof.  C.  Hertzberg,  Poly- 
technic, Brooklyn;  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.; 
G.  S.  Bowman,  .Salem.  \'a. 


CCHl'RMKKHOHN'S  TK.U'HERS'  AGENCY, 

J  Oldest  and  best  known  in  the  United  States. 
'^^  Kstiiblished  1855. 

3  East  14th  Street  -        NEW  YORK 


St.  Petersburg  Games. 

Fifth  Round— Fourth  Game. 

Two  Knights'  Defense. 

TSCHK.ORIN.  L.ASKER. 

Ulute.  Black. 

19  K-Kt  sq    Q— y  B  4 

20  K  R  — B  sq  P— y  R  4 

21  Q-K  2(e)  B-K  K  3 
22Kt-y4      P-Kt5 

23  B— B  4        '■      ■" 

24  Kt— Kt  3 

25  R  X  B  P 

26  g— B  3 
27K-K  7 

28  K  .X  P 

29  R  X  B 

30  Q  X  P 

31  K  — Kt  sq 

32  R  X  B  P 
33Q-H3 

34  B-Kt  X 

35  R— Q  Esq  B-Kt  4 

36  K— K  sq      B-R  5 

37  R — (,)  Bsq  Drawn. 

Notes  from  the  London  Field. 

Ca)  A  variation  of  the  Giucco,  not  generally 
used,  now  develops. 

(b)  yuite  safe.  As  will  be  seen.  White  cannot 
hold  his  extra  Pawn  for  long. 

Ic)  ll  would  have  been  waste  of  time  to  have 
attempted  to  Castle  on  the  King's  side. 

(d)  Of  course,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  further 
protect  flie  K  P  by  Kt  H. 


TSCHIGORIN. 

LASKEK. 

White. 

Black. 

I  P-K  4 

P-K  4 

2  Kt-K  B3  Kt— Q  B  3 

3  15- H  4 

Kt-B  3 

4P-y  3 

B-B  4 

5  P-I5  3  (a) 

P-g3 

6  g  Kt— g 

2  Castles 

7  Kt-B  sq 

P-g4 

8  PxP 

Kt  xg  p 

9  B-K  3 

Kt  X  B 

10  Px   Kt 

P-K  5(b) 

11  P  X  P 

g-K  2 

i2g— B  2 

Kt-K  4 

13  Kt  X  Kt 

g  X  Kt 

i4CastlesQRP— g  B3 

(c) 
15  g  R-K  sq  P-g  Kt  4  ' 

16  B-g  3      g  R— g  sq 

17  Kt-g  2      (,)-K  Kt  4 

18  Kt-Ii  3  (d)  B  X  K  Pch 


p 

X   P 

t. 

-K4 

-Rsq 

B- 

-K3 

P- 

B  7  ch  (f) 

P- 

P 

X  Kt  ch 

g 

xR  P 

() 

X  Kt  P 

<,» 

R-<^  Ktsq 

B- 

-Kt4 

B- 

-R5 

(e)  P-K  5  appears  promising,  but  is  answered 
by  P-K  Kt  3.  threatening  R  x  B,  etc. 

(f)  Here  Black  misses  an  opportunity  for  a 
brilliant  win,  viz.:  27  ..,  P— R  5;  28  R  x  B,  P  x  Kt; 
29  R  X  g,  P — B  7  ch;  30  K— Rsq,  R  x  P,  mate,  or  if  29 
B  X  P,  P  — B  7  ch;  30  K— Rsq,  Q  B  4,  winning;  or  29 
g  X  P,  g  X  Q;  30 >  X  Q,  R  X  P  ch;  31  B  x  P,  K  R— 
Kt  sq  ch;  32  K— R  sq,  B— g  7,  etc. 


Current  Events. 


Monday,  April  ij. 

Fitzhugh  Lee,  of  Virginia,  is  appointed  Consul- 
General  to  Havana.  .  .  .  Thomas  Jefferson's 
153d  birthday  is  celebrated  at  Monticello,  Va., 
by  the  National  Association  of  Democratic 
clubs.  .  .  .  The  veto  message  of  Mayor  Strong, 
of  New  York  citv,  on  the  Lexow  "  Greater  New 
York  "  bill  is  read  in  the  Senate.  .  .  .  The  Pitts- 
burg, Marion,  and  Chicago  Railroad  is  sold  at 
sheriff's  sale  at  Lisbon,  Ohio.  .  .  .  Ex-Senator 
Lyman  Trumbull  was  taken  dangerously  ill  on 
Sunday  at  Belleville,  111.,  just  after  delivering 
an  address  at  the  grave  of  his  friend  ex-Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Gustav  Koerner. 

Field-Marshal  Yamagata,  of  the  Japanese 
army,  arrives  in  New  York  after  having  been 
received  by  the  governor  at  Albany.  .  .  .  The 
Salisbury  Government's  Irish  Land  bill  is  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Tuesday,  April  14. 

The  House  passes  the  bill  inaking  appropria- 
tions for  fortifications  and  coast  defense.  .  .  . 
The     House     Committee      on      Interstate     and 


^"  Oxygen 

Home  Remedy 

Without  Medicine. 


A   Despairing    Dyspeptic   Cured. 

Whites  I  o.NK,  L.  I  ,  July  10,  1895. 

l)i-AU  Siu  :  It  is  well  known  by  all  of  my  friends  that  for  years  I  have  been  a 
xreat  sufferer  from  indigestion,  so  that  at  times  I  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  and 
life  became  a  burden. 

1  employed  several  noted  physicians  in  and  about  New  York,  and  spent  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  on  mediciiu-. 

About  four  years  ajjo  1  was  taken  severely  ill  with  stomach  trouble.  This 
illness  lasted  six  months,  and  for  man/  weeks  my  food  was  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
Bovinlne  in  a  little  milk  ;  1  became  very  low  and  my  death  was  hourly  expected. 
A  specialist  was  called  from  the  city,  and  he  recommended  the  use  of  the  stomach 
tube,  which  brought  me  to  my  feet  again  and  improved  my  condition  somewhat, 
altliounh  1  continued  to  sulTer  almost  continually  and  my  diet  was  contined  to  a 
very  few  articles  of  fooil.  Last  summer  I  aijain  became  very  much  worse  and 
made  up  my  mind  there  was  no  lurther  hope  for  me.  When  I  saw  in  the  City  and 
/.stand  Dr.  Boole's  letter  stating  what  the  Klectropoise  had  done  for  him,  1  wrote 
him  peiscmally,  and  after  receiving  his  reply  purchased  one  for  myself. 

When  I  beg^n  its  use  I  was  unable  to  sleep  or  even  lie  down  more  than  two 
hours  each  night.  At  first  I  .grew  worse  and  it  was  some  time  before  it  made  any 
favorable  impression,  but  1  kept  at  it,  following  the  directions  closely.  I  have  no 
more  use  for  the  stomach  tube,  eat  three  good  meals  per  day,  sleep  like  a  child 
from  seven  to  eight  hours  per  night,  and  enjoy  life.  It  is  all  due  to  the  use  of  the 
Electropoise.  RF.V.   I.    I.   MOl' l-l  1  T, 

'I'.istor  K/>:vorth  .M.  E.  Cluirch. 


oftc,  Cures 
Cases 

Pronounced 

"Incurable." 


"How?" 

Write   us     for    booklet    tliat    tells    all 
.ihoiit  the 

ELECTROPOISE. 

Mailed   free. 


ELECTROLIBRATION  CO., 


MH   Broadway,  New  York 
34()  Fulton  5tree,  Brooklyn. 
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Itettdeis  of  TiiB  LiTEHAitv  D10K8T  are  asked  to  mention  the  publicutiou  when  writing  to  advertisei-s. 
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